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preme Court (whether right or wrong it isnot for me to say) have held 
that no action of ejectment could be maintained upon a title in Cali- 
fornia, no matter how good it was. The best title that that treaty de- 
scribes will not sustain an action of ejectment or an action of trespass 
in favor ot the owner of the land until the Government of the United 
States has given its sanction to that grant in California. 

Mr. REAGAN. If the Senator will permit me, the Senator from 
Nevada a little while ago made the explanation that in that very case 
the courts had recognized the hardship which might arise under it, but 
declared that they were bound by the provision of the statute, what- 
ever the provisions of the treaty might be. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is to say, I suppose, that they were bound to 
consider that Congress in passing that statute had repealed the treaty. 
Now, Congress can not do that as to a treaty which gives vested rights, 
We all know that. It can repeal an executory treaty, one moving 
along with current events, but it can not repeal a treaty so as to take 
from acitizen vested rights under thetreaty. I think every one knows 
that; and yet Congress has done it, according to the interpretation that 
is given here to the Domingnez case, in cases where a perfect grant had 
been made by Mexico, a perfect title conveyed to a citizen of Califor- 
nia under the laws of Mexico. Congress by passing an act requiring 
the assent of the Government of the United States, has deprived that 
person with that perfect title of his right to his property, so that he 
can not bring an action of ejectment or trespass upon it until he comes 
to Congress or to some tribunal of the United States Government and 
gets a confirmation. 

Mr. RANSOM. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me to inter- 
rupt him on that matter? 

Hr. MORGAN. I think I had better yield the floor and let other 
Senators discuss this question, because it seems I am only provocative 
of disputation instead of giving any light upon it. 

Mr. RANSOM. I should be sorry to appear in that character. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will yield to the Senator. s 

Mr. RANSOM. Having receutly read the very famous case of the 
Mariposa grant, which I have just sent forto refer my triend from Ala- 
bama to, I will state that the Supreme Court held that if Congress, in 
passing that commission bill in 1851, in any way contravened the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, that was not a question between Congress and 
a co-ordinate branch of the Government, the Supreme Court, but it 
would be a question between the United States and Mexico, and they 
would consider it; that the Supreme Court, being part of this Govern- 
ment, could not oppose the action of Congress in reference to that 
matter. I have just sent for the report and will read it to the Sen- 
ator when it comes, 

Mr. MORGAN. I know what it says exactly. Iam not in default 
about that in the slightest degree. But, after all, it is bound to be 
held by Congress that until a grant in California is confirmed by stat- 
ute it is no grant at all to maintain an action of ejectment upon. 

Mr. RANSOM, The Supreme Court expressly says that but for the 
act creating the commission, declaring that no title could be good and 
effective until it went before that commission, it would be the duty of 
the court to consider every complete or perfected title in California, as 
was done in Louisiana and Missouri and Florida. . 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no question about that. It would be the 
duty of the court, but for that, to consider every ease. At the same 
time there stands that law, and it implies necessarily that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has jurisdiction and power enough over 
a title acquired under the Mexican treaty to defeat a good and valid 
title under that treaty unless it gets the sanction of Congress or some 
tribunal of the United States. That is settled. No matter how they 
arrived at their decision, that is concluded by the case of Dominguez, 

Now, what are we trying to do here? Weare tryingsome new leg- 
islative invention for the purpose of killing traud in these land grants. 
Instead of leaving this question of fraud where every question of fraud 
about titles onght to go, to the judiciary, we are trying to make aleg- 
islative question of it here in Congress and to settle it by law. We can 
not do it. We are doing extreme injustice in the effort to do it. How 
easy it is to leave every one of these grants, no matter whether perfect or 
imperfect, to the adjudication ofacourt. Can we nottrust our tribunals 
to do justice? The courts could turn around upon us and say, You 
have confirmed eight or ten cases from California, and not less than 
four of them are arrant and flagrant frauds, and the world knows it;“ 
and that comes out after the confirmation. There the fact stands, 
We are not as good judges in cases of fraud as any legal tribunal com- 

of ordinarily honest men that we can select in the United States, 
who have been sworn and put upon their oaths and their honor. 

My judgment is, Mr. President, that the only thing we can do here 
in order to secure justice to everybody is to open the doors of this ju- 
Tisdiction to any man’s complaint who wants to go there. Puta bar or 
statute of limitation in and say to him, If you do not come in a cer- 
tain time you must lose your property; if you do not come in a certain 
time and present your claim you shall be considered to have abandoned 
it in favor of all these settlers who are there.” 

There is a class of people in that country for whom I have a great 
deal more sympathy than I have for the large holders of these claims; 
in fact, I have no sympathy for them at all. But the people who have 
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gone there and been living there, some for twenty-five years, some for 
forty, some for fifty, some for one hundred and fifty years, they and 
their ancestors before them, who have settled down and built up little 
villages and have little possessions upon these grants made by the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, are entitled to protection. To that class of 

ple we ought to give protection. Iam perfectly willing to vote fora 
bill here now that a five years’ possession shall be considered as con- 
clusive of title in to that class of people who are living in these 
villages and have these little holdings. Iam perfectly willing to do 
that. Iam willing to put it in the power of the courts to say that 
they shall not be ousted if they have been holding in good faith for 
twenty years or five years, any time that the Congress of the United 
States may see proper to prescribe. But those people are to be taken 
care of. 

Every man who has a claim to one of these grants, I care not how 
big it is or how little it is, ought to have an equal right to come into 
the court and have his claim adjudicated, whether it is called a perfect 
title or whether it is called an imperfect title. I do not helieve that 
there is a lawyer on this floor to-day who can sit down and describe 
upon paper what is a perfect title under Mexican law and what is an 
impertect title, and state all the facts thatare requisite to constitute a 
perfect title, and what are necessary to constitute an imperfect titleor 
a mere equity. We do not doit in this bill. We leave that whole 
question in the air, undecided, unprovided for in the bill. Let the 
court decide it. Let the court say whether the title is a good one, and 
if it is give the man a decree torit. If it is a perfect equity or an 
equity that the court can enforce pro tanto or in full, let the court de- 
cide it and give a decree for it. If the party hus neither a perfect legal 
title nor a perlect equitable title, turn him outof doors and conclude 
his title forever by that decree, Do not say to him, “I will dismiss 
your petition because on the face of it you have got a good title, at 
the same time deciding nothing in his favor that he can establish in 
any other court or against any person for any purpose whatever. 

I can not go into this court of equity and file a bill against a claim- 
ant ora sapposed claimant of a piece of property I may have in this 
city and affirm that I have got a perfectly good title and the other man 
has got no title, but that he is merely saying he hasa title; that he is 
not insisting upon it at all, but is merely saying that I can not get a de- 
cree of affirmation of perteet title upon a bill like that. I must go into 
controversy with the real defendants, I must have a litigation. The 
issnes must be made up; the evidence, if any, must be taken; the de- 
murrer must be interposed, and whenever it turns out that [ come into 
a court of equity with a title to a piece of property that is undisputed 
and indisputable I am to get nothing whatever decided in my favor. 

That would not be any more than the mere presentation o! a petition 
to Congress if it comes in affirmation of a grant that a man should go 
into a court under this bill and say, ‘‘ Here, I have got a clear title to 
this piece of property;’’ and the court is to say. If you have, we have 
no jurisdiction of your case; you must go somewhere else to enforce 
it.” That decides nothing, no more than if you were to reject a peti- 
tion or put it in a pigeon-hole in the archives of the Senate. While we 
have the subject up, let us give that court jurisdiction to decide an 
sort of a case that may come up. I am willing to trust them, as 8 
so as I am to trust myself or my brother Senators. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following concur- 
rent resolution of the House of Representatives; which was referred to 
the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That of the 
Sixth Annual Report of the United States Civil Service Commission for the year 
ending June 30, 1889, there be printed 31,000 copies, of which 2,000 copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate, 4.000 for the House of Representatives, and 25,000 
for the United States Civil Service Commission. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 4411) for the- allowance of certain claims for stores 
and supplies taken and used by the Army of the United States as re- 
ported by the Court of Claims under the provisions of the act of March 
3, 1883, known as the Bowman act, was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5939) for the relief of 
settlers on Northern Pacific Railroad indemnity lands. : 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1840) granting 
a pension to Sallie Douglass Hartranit. 5 

DISTRICT PUBLIO PARK. 


Mr. INGALLS. Irise to a privileged question. I present the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the bill (S. 4) authorizing the 
establishing of a public park in the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frye in the chair). The con- 
ference report presented by the Senator from Kansas will be read. 
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Mr. INGALLS. I would suggest for the convenience of Senators 
that this report is somewhat long and will take perhaps ten or fifteen 
minutes to read. I will ask, if there be no objection, that it may be 
considered to-night. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


‘The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4) authorizing 
the establishing of a public park in the District of Columbia, having met, after 

and conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
ve Houses as fo lows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement tothe amendments of the House 
of Representatives, and agree to the same with an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute as follows: 

That a tract of land lying on bath sides of Rock Creek beginning at Klin- 
gle Ford Bridge and running northwardly, following the course of said creek, 
of a width not less at any puint than 600 feet nor more than 2,000 feet, includi: 
the bed of the creek, of which not less than 200 feet shall be on either side of sui 
creck, south of Broad Branch road and Blagden Mill road, and of such greater 
width north of said roads as the commissioners designated in this act may 
select, shall be secured, as hereinafter set out, and be perpetually dedicated and 
set apart as a public or pleasure ground for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people of the United States, to be known by the name of Rock Creek Park: 
Provided, however, That the whole tract so to be selected and condemned under 
the provisions of this act shali not exceed 2,000 acres, nor the total cost thereof 
exceed the amount of money herein appropriated. 

“Src, 2. That the Chief of neers of the United States Army, the engineer 
commissioner of the District of Columbia, and three citizens to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
they are hereby, created a commission to select the land for said park, ef the 
quantity and within the limits aforesaid, and to have the same surveyed by the 
assistantto the said engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia in charge 
of public highways, which said assistant shall also act as executive officer to 
the said commission. 

“Sec, 3. That the suid commission shall cause to be made an accurate map of 
said Rock Creek Park, showing the location, quantity, and character of each 
parcel of private property to be taken for such pur; „ with the names of the 
respective owners inscribed thereon, which map u be filed and recorded in 
the public records of the District of Columbia, and from and after the date of 
filing said map the and parcels of land embraced in said Rock 
Creek Park shall be held as condemned for public uses, and the title thereof 
vested in the United States, subject to the payment of just compensation, to be 
determined said commission and approved by the President of the United 
States: That such compensation be accepted by the owner or owners 
of the several is of land, 


parce! 

That if the said commission shal) be unable by ment with the respect- 
ive owners to purchase all of the land so selected and condemned within thirty 
days after such condemnation, at the price approved by the President of the 
United 3 shall, at the expiration of such period of thirty days, make ap- 
plication to supreme court of the District of Columbia, by pamaos ata 

ral or special term, for an assessment of the value of such land as it has 
unable to purchase. 

“Said petition shall contain a particular description of the property selected 
and — — with the name of the owner or owners thereof, if known, and 
their residences, as far asthe same may be ascertained, together with acopy of 
the recorded map of the park; and the said court is hereby authorized re- 
quired, upon such application, without delay, to notify the owners and occit- 
pants of the land, if known, by personal service, and i unknown by service by 
publication, and to ascertain and assess the value of the land so selected and 
condemned by appointing three competentand disinterested commissioners to 
appraise the value or values thereof, and to return the appraisement to the 
court; and when the value or values of such land are thus ascertained, and the 
Presidentof the United States shail decide the same to be reasonable, said value 
or values shall be paid to the owner or owners, and the United States shall be 
deemed to have a valid title to said land; and if in any case the owner or own- 
ers of any portion of said land shall refuse or neglect, after the appraisement of 
the cash value of said lands and improvements, todemand or receive the same 
from said court, upon depositing the appraised value in said court to the credit 
ofsuch owner or owners, respectively, the fee-simple shall in like manner be 
y 


thè owner- 


ship of the property, or any part thereof, or as to the interests of the tive 
owners. In such cases the court shall require a deposit of the mone lowed 
as compensation for the whole property or the part in dispute. In all cases as 


ing ©: 
lands, 


premises are described with substantial accuracy. The commission shall esti- 
mate the value of the different parcels of real estate benefited as aforesaid and 
the amount against each tract or parcel, and enter all in au assessment 
book. All persons interested may appear and be heard, When the assessment 
shall be completed it shall be signed by the commission or a majority (which 
rity shall have power always to act) and be filed in the office of the clerk 

of the supreme court of the District of Columbia. The commission shall apply 
to the court for a confirmation of said assessment, giving at least ten days’ no- 
per published in the 
terms the subjectand 


ven, 
said assessment, may 
reyise, correct, amend, and confirm said assessment, in whole or in part, or or- 


der a new assessment, in whole or in part, with or without further notice or on 
such notice as it shall be; but no order for a new assessment ad 85 or 
any partial adverse action, shall hinder or delay confirmation of the idue or 
collection of the assessment thereon. Confirmation of any part of the assess- 
ment shall make the same a lien on the real estate x 

“ Theassessment, when confirmed, shall be divided into four equal installments 
and may be pe by any party interested in full or in one, two, three, and four 
years, on or before which times all shall be payable, with 6 percent. annual in- 
terest on all deferred payments. All payments shall be made to the Treasurer 
of the United States, whoshall keep the account asaseparnte fund. The orders 
of the court shall be conclusive evidence of the regularity of all previous pro- 
ceedings necessary to the validity thereof, and of nil matters recited in said or- 
ders. The clerk of said court shall keep a record of all proceedings in regard to 
saidassessmentand confirmation. Thecommission shall furnish the said clerk 
with a duplicate of its assessment book, and in both shall be entered any change 
made or ordered by the court as to any real estate. Such book filed with the 
clerk, when completed and certified, shall be prima facie evidence of all facts re- 
cited therein. In case assessments are not paid as aforesaid the book of assess- 
ments, certified by the clerk of the court, shall be delivered to the officer 
by law with the duty of collecting delinquent taxes in the District of Columbia, 
who shall proceed to collect the same as delinquent real-estate taxes are col- 
una No sale for eee eee discharge the real estate 

many subsequent installment; and proceedings for subsequent installments 

shall be as if no default had been made in prior ones. 

“All money so collected may be paid by the Treasurer, on the order of the 
commission, to any persons entitled thereto as compensation for land or serv- 
ices. Such order on Treasury shall be signed by a majority of the commission 
and shall specify fully the purpose for which it is drawn. Ifthe p of 
assessment exceed the cost of the park the excess shall be in its improve- 
ment, under the direction of the officers named in section 8, if auch excess 
shall not exceed the amount of $10,000, If it shail exceed that amount that part 
above $10,000 shall be refunded ratably. Public officers performing any duty 
hereunder shall be allowed such fecs and compensation as they would be en- 
titled to in like cases of collecting taxes. The civilian members of the com- 
mission shal! be allowed $10 per day each for each day of actual service. Deeds 
made to at sales for delinquent assessments hereunder shall be 
puu evidence of the right of the purchaser, and any one claiming under 

im, that the real estate was subject to assessment and directly benefited, and 


$1,200,000, or so much thereof as msy be expended, shall be reimbursed to the 
Treasury of the United Statesout of the revenues of the 


numu 
sum which shali beann: y appropria 
and improvement of said lands as a public k shall be charged against and 
paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, in the manner now pro- 
vided by law in respect to other appropriations for the District of Columb: 
=< the other half shall be appropriated out of the Treasury of the Un 


x. 7. That the public park authorized and established by this act shall be 
under the joint control of the commissioners of the District of Columbia and 
the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, whose duty it shall be, as 
soon as practicable, to lay out and prepare roadways and bridle paths. to be 
used for driving and for horseback riding, pes, Ramat and footways for pedes- 
trians; and whose duty it shali also be to eand publish such nations 
as they deem necessary or proper for the care and management of the same. 
Such regulations shal! provide for the preservation from injury or spoliation of 
all timber, animals, or curiosities within said park, and their retention in their 
natural condition, as nearly as possible.“ 

JOHN J. INGALLS, 
ANTHONY HIGGINS, 
ISHAM G. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
LOUIS E. ATKINSON, 
JOHN J. HEMPHILL 
Managers on the part of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
report of the committee of conference, : 

Mr. GORMAN. Does the Senator from Kansas desire this report to 
be acted upon now or will he permit it to be printed and go over until 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. INGALLS. Ishould prefer, unless there is some reason to the 
contrary, that it may be now considered 

Mr. GORMAN. I trust the Senator 
an explanation of the report. 

Mr. INGALLS. Its provisions are generally known, and they are 
simple. It provides for the acquisition of a tract of land not exceed- 
ing 2,000 acres in the valley of Rock Creek, at an expenditure of not 
to exceed $1,200,000, one-half of which is to be paid by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and one-half from the revenues of the Dis- 
trict, in four equal annual installments. It has been discussed in both 
Houses. The provisions have been generally disseminated through the 
press, and I believe that the measure, while not all that can be de- 
sired and in some respects not in accord with my own views, is gener- 
ally approved. I think, unless the Senator from Maryland has some 

cular reason why further inquiry should be made, that I should 
prefer to have the report acted upon to-night. 

Mr. GORMAN. I am very heartily in favor of the general proposi- 
tion, but in the reading of the report one or two things strnck me as 
rather novel to be introduced in the District in an enterprise of this 
sort. The first was the fact that you assess, by a commission to be 
named by the bill, the benefits that accrne to the adjoining property. 

Mr. INGALLS. I did not like that. That was not in —— with 
my own views, but agreeing to it was the result of a compromise. 


from Kansas will favor us with 
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Mr. GORMAN. Iam perfectly well aware that in quite a number 
of the large cities of the country such is the rule in the opening of 
streets and other improvements within the corporate limits, where the 
property advances in valne rapidly and where the owner derives benefit 
from it, but, as I understand, this park is out some distance from the 
city of Washington, in the country. 

Mr. INGALLS. In the valley of Rock Creek. 

Mr. GORMAN. The valley of Rock Creek, and it extends to the 
Maryland line. 

Mr. INGALLS. It will extend to the District line, if the money 
holds out. 

Mr. GORMAN. Very good, but the whole of it is located outside 
of the limits of the city of Washington, and the surrounding country 
consists of farms and dwellings and property not of very great value 
to-day. Itdoes seem to me that to choose a commission of our own 
selection for the purpose of ascertaining what henefit the park will be 
to the farming country that adjoins, without the right of appeal, as I 
understood from the reading, is a very extraordinary provision to in- 
troduce into a measure here. It is rather a hardship to these people, 
who practically have only farms and gardens. 

The other provision to which I allude is that we are not only to have 
the engineer officer of the District of Columbia, who isan Army officer, 
but we add to the military government of this District, at least so far 
as this park is concerned, and intrust the expenditure of the money of 
the people of the District to another Army officer, the Chief of Engi- 
neers, a gentleman for whom I have the highest regard, and who, I 
believe from what I have seen of him, is probably the most capable 
officer I have ever known to occupy that position, and we all have 
perfect confidence in him. But to put the money, one-half of which is 
to come from the tax-payers of the District of Columbia, practically 
under two Army officers, appointed for life, with nocontrol of it by the 

ple of the District and no way to reach it, is going beyond anything 
eretofore contemplated. I had hoped we wouldin the courseof time, 
and in a very short time, eliminate that military feature from the man- 
agement of the affairs of the District of Columbia and put it all in the 
hands of civilians; but under the provisions of this report we are adding 
to and extending their power and authority. 

As I caught the reading of the report, these are the two prominent 
features in it, and I suggest to the Senator from Kansas, as it is late in 
the evening, for it is now twenty minutes past 5 o’clock, that he let 
this matter go over until to-morrow morning and have the report printed, 
so that we may have an opportunity to look into it, Probably it is 
true that at this late dayin the session, after the long conference which 
has been had, nothing better can be done; but with no disposition in 
the world, as the Senator understands perfectly well, to obstruct the 
adoption of the report, I think it is due that the Senator should per- 
mit us to look at it in print to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will say to the Senator from Maryland that the 
report is already printed. It was printed by order of the committee. 
By sending to the room of the District Committee I doubt not we can 
get any number of printed copies that Senators may desire to see. 

Mr. GORMAN, I was not aware of that. Isuggest to the Senator 
to let the report go over until to-morrow morning, so that we may have 
an opportunity to examine it. 

Mr. INGALLS. Therequestof the Senator from Maryland is reason- 
able, and if he desires to familiarize himself farther with the provis- 
ions of the report I can not object. I can only add, however, that the 
report is in many particulars more obnoxious to me than it can be to 
the Senator from Maryland. I believe that the provision that imposes 
one-halt of the cost of the improvement upon the people of this District 
is wrong in principle and pernicious in practice. I think it is an un- 
just burden upon the already overtaxed resources of this people. 

The other points the Senator makes are somewhatin accord with my 
own views, but the report, as is usual in such cases, was the result of 
acompromise. I do not think anything else can be done. 

I may add that the provisions of the report have been submitted to 
the people through the newspapers and have been the subject of con- 
sideration and discussion for a number of months, the conferees having 
agreed, I think, in July last. There has been, so faras I know, no 
protest on the part of the people of the District against the report; on 
the contrary, it has been generally approved, and the decision has been 
regarded with favor and cordially acquiesced in by those most nearly 
in 


terested. 

Mr. BLAIR. May I ask the Senator as to theextent of the surface 
that is appropriated by this bill? 

Mr, INGALLS. The quantity of land is not to exceed 2,000 acres 
and the expense not to exceed $1,200,000. 

Book BLAIR. Can the Senator indicate the general form of this piece 
of land? 

Mr. INGALLS. It follows the sinuosities of Rock Creek, beginning 
where the Zoological Park ends, and thence extending westward along 
the windings of the creek, comprising the banks and cliffs, if yon may 
so describe them, on both sides uf the creek to the line of Maryland. 

Mr. BLAIR. With something like a uniform width of park? 

Mr. INGALLS, Not to exceed a certain amount on each side, the 
object being to exclude improved property as far as possible and estab- 
lish a park that shall be limited to the valley of the creek, along which 
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a road is to be maintained that shall run as at present and be protected 
from any further change in the natural aspect of the region. 

If there is objection to the present consideration ot the report, of 
course I consent that it may go over; but I ask that it may be printed, 
giving notice that at the earliest opportunity to-morrow morning I 
shall ask for its consideration. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator ask that the report 
be printed ? 

Mr. INGALLS. I ask that it may be printed. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suppose that there are printed copies in the com- 
mittee-room ? 

Mr. INGALLS. It can be printed without delay. 

Mr. HARRIS, I suppose so. I have no objection to the printing, 
but I should like, if the report goes over, that it be the understanding 
that we proceed with it early to-morrow morning. 

Mr. INGALLS. I have given that notice. 

Mr. BLAIR. I hope it may be, as the Senator suggests, at the very 
earliest opportunity in the morming hour. 

Mr. INGALLS. I shall move the consideration of it at the close of 
the formal morning business, being allowed to do so under the usages 
and precedents and in accordance with the understanding of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the further con- 
sideration of the conference report will be postponed until to-morrow 
morning immediately atter the morning business, and the report will 
be printed. 


UNITED STATES LAND COURT. 


Mr. SAWYER. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. INGALLS. Why can not we vote on the pending amendment 
to the private land claims bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If there is a quorum, I hope we may vote upon it. 

Mr. SAWYER. I withdraw the motion to adjourn. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S, 1042) to establish a United States land court and 
to provide for the settlement of private land claims in certain States 
and Territories. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
3 of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcorr], Which will 

The SECRETARY. In section 13, page 18, it is proposed to strike out 
subdivision 7 and insert in lieu thereof: 


Seventh, No confirmation shall in any case be made or patent issued for a 
greater quantity of land than was originally granted by the Government under 
which the claim had inception, or for any greater quantity of land than was 
legally granted by such Government when the same was made, 


Mr. COCKRELL, I was very anxious this morning, when the junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] was discussing this subject, to 
ask him a question in order to ascertain from him what had been done 
in the private Jand claims in California in regard to any claim based 
upon a grant prior to 1824 and fora greater amount than 11 leagues. 
He did not desire to be interrupted just at that time. If there is any 
Senator who is a memberof the committee, who can answer that ques- 
tion, I should like to know whether in the State of California there 
was in contest any private land claim based u a grant of the Span- 
ish Government prior to the independence of Mexico in 1824 and fora 
greater amount of land than 11 leagues, and, if there was, what was 
the action in regard to it? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, in order that the chairman ofthe com- 
mittee may have ample opportunity of giving the information asked 
for by the Senator from Missouri, I move that the Senate adjourn until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. INGALLS. Will the Senator be good enough to change that 
to a motion for a brief executive session? 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After five minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) 
ie N adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, September 26, 1890, at 

20 m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


THURSDAY, September 25, 1890. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. SAMUEL H. 
GREENE, of Washington, D. C. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 

SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr, Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Printing on the resolution referred to that committee 
providing for printing thesixth annual report of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), Thatof the sixth 
annual report of the United States Civil Service Commission, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1889, there be printed — copies; of which — copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate, — for the use of the House of Representatives, and 25,000 for 
the United States Civil Service Commission, 

The committee recommend to amend the resolution so as to make it 
read as follows: A 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That of the 
sixth annual report of the Civil Service Commission, for the year ending June 
30, 1889, there be printed 31,000 copies; of which 2,000 shall be for the use of the 
Senate, 4,000 for the House of Representatives, and 25,000 for the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to, and 
the resolution as amended was adopted. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS UNDER THE BOWMAN ACT, 


Mr, CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. PAYSON, Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a privileged report, and 
if the matter is to take any time I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it will not take much time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the allowance of certain claims for stores and supplies taken and used by 
the Army of the United States, as reported by the Court of Claims, under the 
provisions of the act ot March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act. 

Be ii enacled, etc., That the Secretary of the Tre wury be, and he is hereby. au- 
thorized and required to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 

propriated, to the several persons in this act named the several sums men- 
Senne berets the same being in full for, and the receipt of thesame to betaken 
and accepted in each case as a full and final discharge of, the several claims ex- 
amined, investigated, and reported favorably by the Court of Claims of the 
United States under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1883, entitled “An act 
to afford assistance and relief to Congress and the Executive Departments in the 
investigation of claims and demands against the Government,“ namely: 

To Jesse K. Vawter, of Jennings County, Indiana, 8175. 

To David Hicks, of Hamilton County, Ohio, $340. 

To George Keel, of Hamilton County, Ohio, $300. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOLMAN, I hope the report will be read. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I object; but will ask that the report be read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that the amount 
involved is only about $700 or $800, and as this is a unanimous report 
Iwithdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the report ought to be read. 

The SPEAKER. There are eight pages in the report of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. HOLMAN. As the report is so long, I will not insist upon its 


reading. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 

Mr. CALDWELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LAND-FORFEITURE BILL. 


Several members sought recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to recognize the gentleman from 
Tilinois for the presentation of a conference report. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 


privilege. b 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. The question of privilege is this: 
On the 11th day of September, more than two weeks ago, I introduced 
a resolution the purpose of which was to ask information from the In- 
terior Department regarding affidavits and papers affecting this bill. 
That resolution was referred to the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

The resolution was as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to inform the House 
what number of cases are now pending in his Department in which the claims 
of settlers are 5 by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company or by 
other companies whose roads were not constructed within the time required 
by the granting acts. And whether said Northern Pacific Raitroad Company 
is now seekinga reversal of previous decisions of the Department ot the Interior 
favoring settlement claims. And whether said Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany has at different times filed diferent maps of general route for any vortion 
of its line through the same part of the country, and. if so, whether public lands 
have n withdrawn from settlement and entry along each of said lines as the 
same was changed, or along additional routes, prior to the definite location of 
the line of such portion of road, and whether the Department of the Interior 
maintains or has maintained such withdrawals as an exclusion of the right of 
Settlement and Caira prior to definite location. And, specilically, what are 
the decisions of his Department upon the point of the legality of withdrawals 
on second or sut uent maps of general routes, so filed, and of the validity of 
such indemnity withdrawals as against settlement rights under the terms of the 
grantto said company, And whether said company is seeking the reversal of 
previous decisions of the Department upon said points. 

And he will further inform the House whethersaid Northern Pacific Railroad 
Pompey failed to definitely locate any portion of its road during the period 
within which, by the conditions of its charter, the road was required to be con- 
structed, and what the decisions of his Department are upon the point of the 
legal right of arailrond company to definitely locate a line of road after the pe- 


riod when, by law, the entire road was required to have been completed. And 
whether the decision of Mr. Secretary Chandler upon this point has ever been 
overruled by su ueut departmental decisions or by the courts, and, if not, 
whether the principle of said decision is applied in the practice of the Depart- 
ment to said Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 

After more than seven days had elapsed, on September 19, I intro- 
duced resolutions under clause 5 of Rule XXII. This was done after 
I learned that no action had been taken by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that the bill has been brought back for re-reference, and owing 
to the absence of a quorum in times past the bill was not brought up 
and the re-reference was not made. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I introduced the resolutions six days 
ago—and they have been printed in the KecorD—asking to have the 
committee discharged from its further consideration and bave imme- 
diate action, My reason for doing that is because it is of the utmost 
importance that information which is now on file in the Interior De- 
partment shall be before this House before this bill is considered. 

No report whatever had been made on September 19 nor had the res- 
olution been brought back for re-reference. 

Besides, the matter was of such great importance that I introduced 
two resolutions, one of which was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and the other to the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

The resolutions are printed on page 11201 of the RECORD. They are 
as I will read: 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolutions were introduced and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama: 

** Whereas on the Ith day of September, 1890, a resolution of inquiry was in- 
troduced in this House and was on that day referred to the Committee on the 
Pacific Pailroads; and 

“ Whereas more than a week has elapsed since the reference of said resolution 
ieee eee and no report has been made thereon by said committee: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Pacific Railroads be, and they hereby 
eee and directed to report said resolution back to the House with- 
to the Committee on the Pacific Railroads, 

The other resolution was in a little different form, so that I could 
meet any possible objection or point of order, and was referred to the 
Committee on Rules: 

“Whereas on the lich day of September, 1890, a resolution of inquiry was in- 
eee the House and was referred to the Committee on the Pacific Rail- 
roads; 

“ Whereas more than a week has elapsed since the reference of said resolu- 
e sag committeeand no report has been made thereon by said committee : 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Pacific Railroads be, and they are here- 
by, discharged from the consideration of said resolution, and that the same be 
now brought before the House for immediate consideration; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

This is the first opportunity that I have had to ask that these resolu- 
tions, or at least one of them, be considered. 

Under the rules of parliamentary law and the decisions of this House 
they are privileged. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair does not consider that question superior 
to a conference report, which by the rules of this House is given pref- 
erence even over a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But, Mr. Speaker, will you let me 
read one little paragraph from the rules? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman think it takes precedence over 
a conference report? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I think that the resolution is essen- 
tial. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman think it takes precedence over 
a conference report? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I think so; and I think I can show 
the Speaker that it does. On page 511 of the Manual it decides: 

A motion to discharge a committee from the further consideration of a “ reso- 
lution of inquiry” not reported within one week from the date of its reference 
isa “privileged question.” 

Two decisions by the Chair are cited on that point—one by Speaker 
Keifer and one by Speaker CARLISLE. In both cases it was held to be 
privileged; and it is privileged when the information that is sought to 
de obtained 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman say that it takes precedence 
over a conference report? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. It is privileged over a conference re- 
port in a case like this. We are proposing legislation upon a question, 
and in order to act with intelligence on the subject certain informa- 
tion contained in the Interior Department is absolutely essential. 

Weare informed that more than a thousand affidavits made by miners 
and settlers in the Northwest are on file in the Interior Department, 
and that they show that the bill proposed to be considered will do these 
poor miners and settlers great injustice unless it is modified. 

The rulings upon this matter can be found in the Journal of the first 
session of the Forty-seventh Congress, pages 1120-1125. 

The Speaker will recollect that Speaker Keifer decided that a similar 
resolution by Mr. Robinson, of New York, was privileged. 

Another case appears in the first session of the Forty-ninth Congress, 
page 1420, where Mr. CARLISLE decided that a case in which Mr. Taul- 
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bee had introduced a resolution of inquiry regarding substitutes in De- 
partments was privileged. 
s WHY THE QUESTION IS PRIVILEGED. 

The reason why a resolution like this is deciared by parliamentary 
law to be privileged is solely for the very purpose that itis now in- 
voked. 

It requires no argument to prove such a proposition. Take the case 
before us. A bill is pending affecting the status of vast tracts of land. 
The occupants of the lands suddenly learn of the bill and find it will 
be very detrimental to their interests. They hold meetings and con- 
ventionsand forward to the Interior Department petitions and affidavits 
signed by thousands upon thousands of poor settlers and frontier 
miners, 

I promptly introduce a resolution asking that these papers be laid 
before Congress. It is ignored. I wait seven days and the rules say 
that after seven days the question is privileged. I rise to demand 
that this privileged question be heard immediately, so that Congress 
can have this important information before it considers the bill, 
which, I contend, should not be acted upon until the evidence is ex- 
amined and understood. Mr. Speaker, we are about to try a case 
which affects the petitioners’ rights, The evidence Idemand is neces- 
sary to the defense. The rules say that my demand tor the produc- 
tion of the evidence is privileged. Illustrate this with a parallel case. 

The Constitution provides that a man accused of crime shall— 
be confronted with the witnesses against him,and have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favor. 

Now, according to the Speaker's view, that provision could be com- 
plied with by issuing process tor the accused witness after his trial and 
conviction, and possibly after his execution. 

The Speaker would argue that the Government’s privilege to try the 
man was higher than the constitutional privileges of the accused, and 
that sort of argument would be just as sound as the Speaker’s decision 
in this case. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will overrule the point of order. The 
gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. PAYSON. I yield for a moment to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Lacey]. 


VACANCY IN THE SECOND DISTRICT OF ARKANSAS, 


_ Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the adoption of the resolution 
which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby directed to transmit to the 
governor of Arkansas a copy of the resolution declaring a vacancy in the Sec- 
ond district of that State, adopted on the 5th day of September, 1890. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
LAND-FORFEITURE BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the conference report. 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr.Speaker, this report was read at length last week 
when the matter was presented, and I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the reading. 

The SPEAKER. There is no necessity for asking to dispense with 
the reading if the report has already been read, 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I object. I insist that the report be 


read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the objection, as the report 
has been read. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. It hasnot been read lately. [Laugh- 
ter.] I think there was an effort to read the report or some part of it 
a week or more ago. Here is a very important matter brought before 
the House when few members were present, and I think that no atten- 
tion whatever was paid to it. 

There was considerable confusion in the Hall and excitement about 
the election case which it was understood would be taken up. The 
reading of the report was interrupted by messages from the Senate and 
other business, Members very seldom pay attention to the reading 
of a bill or report which it is known is not then to be acted npon. It 
wus understood that it would not be taken up at that time and there 
were but few members in the Hall. 

The SPEAKER, Precisely; but they should have been present. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. The most of those who were away 
were Republicans, who were attending to their elections. When this 
bill was read I think there were more Democrats than Republicans 


present. 
The SPEAKER, That, according to the gentleman’s idea, must be 


best. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I desire that it should be read now, 
so that members present may understand it. An important matter 
like this should be conducted in a parliamentary manner. I am con- 
fident that the members of the House desire to have it read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not entitled to have it read ex- 
cept by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Iask unanimous consent to have the 
report read, 

I desire to say to this side of the House that this bill was denounced 


by the Democratic conferees of both the House and Senate. All of 


them refused to sign it and more than that every Democratic Senator 
opposed the bill, not a single one voting for it. 

Mr, PAYSON, Is this proceeding by unanimons consent? 

The SPEAKER. It seems to be. 

Mr. PAYSON. I desire to be recognized? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized. 

M. PAYSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, if Ican have the attention of the 
House for a few minutes 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Will the Chair put my request for 
unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] re- 
quests the regular order, which is equivalent toan objection. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, I desire to appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Itis too late. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Then I rise toa question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman irom Illinois [Mr. Payson] has 
the floor. 

Mr. PAYSON. Ifthe gentleman from Alabama [ Mr. WHEELER] will 
kindly give his attention, so that this matter can proceed, I think he 
will be satisfied with what I shall be glad to attempt to secure for him. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois how much time he is going to allow for debate. 

Mr. PAYSON. Itis my purpose to conclude this matter within 
the hour, if that shall accord with the judgment of the Honse. I will 
say to the gentleman that the members of the Committee on Public 
Lands agree to that course, and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HOLMAN], who was on the conference committee, is content with my 
yielding out of my own time five or ten minutes, or so much time as 
he may desire to occupy, aud it is my purpose to ask before commenc- 
ing the discussion—if the gentleman from Alabama will give his at- 
tention. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I am listening very attentively. 

Mr. PAYSON. Yes, I notice that the gentleman is. [Laughter.] I 
was saying, Mr. Speaker, that it is my purpose before commencing the 
discussion to ask unanimous consent to close the debate in one hour, 
and if the gentleman from Alabama desires to say something upon 
this subject I am willing to yield him a partof my own time. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I would like sometime. I think, 
however, the gentleman is mistaken in saying that the members of the 
Committee on Public Lands agree to cutting off debate in this way, 
becanse one of the gentlemen on the committee has promised me an 
hour's time. [Laughter.] And another member of the committee 
promised me part ot his time, which he understood would be fully 
half an hour. T 

Mr. PAYSON. If the gentleman has any other query that he de- 
sires to put I shall be glad to answer it. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. The gentleman has not stated how 
much time he proposes to allow for discussion. 

Mr. PAYSON. I have stated that it is my purpose to conclude the 
discussion within the hour. If it meets the approval of the House I 
hope the discussion will be confined to one hour. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I ask unaninious consent to let me 
have an hour. > 

Mr. PAYSON. I will be willing to yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama ten minutes of my own time, which is more than I shall occupy 
myseli, if he will be content with that. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I will not be content with that. 

Mr. PAYSON. Then I shall take the usual course. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be an assumption of egotism, I, think, if I 
should assume that anything new could be said upon the subject which 
is embraced in this conference report. The matter which it includes has 
been debated in every phase, so far as I know, for the past seven or 
eight years. When the bill was under discussion in the House the 
whole subject was very thoroughly considered. As gentlemen about 
me will remember, no gentleman who desired to speak was denied an 
opportunity. This conference report covers the general subject of the 
forfeiture of railroad laud grants and embraces within its provisions 
every acre of tle public land about which there is no dispute which is 
the subject of forfeiture under existing law. The bill when it was 
considered in the House was very thoroughly discussed. As I have 
already said, no member of the House who desired to speak upon it 
was denied an opportunitysoto do. Every amendment which was de- 
sired to be offered was offered in Committee of the Whole and voted 
upon, and upon the subjects of disagreement. between the two Houses 
which went to the conference there was no disagreement in the con- 
ference. 

In a general way I may perhaps be justified in saying that, while the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] did not sign this report, it was 
because he did not believe in the principle embraced in the first section 
of the bill, which was passed here by an overwhelming majority, but 
he did notdissenton any question of difference between the two Houses. 
The first section of the bill provides that all lands lving opposite road 
not constructed and in operation, for which publicland was granted, are, 
by this bill, torfeited and restored to the public dumain and made sub- 
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ject to settlement under existing law. The other provisions of the bill, 

as appears in the conference report, are in substance as they passed the 

House, except two sections, one relating to the Mobile and Girard Rail- 

road, in the State of Alabama, and the other relating to the Gulf and 

Ship Island Railroad, in the State of Mississi 

Section 7 of the original bill, which provided that nothing in this 
act contained should be construed to prevent any subsequent Congress 
from declaring further or other forfeitures if it should be deemed de- 
sirable, has been stricken out of the bill by the action of the confer- 
ence, That proposition was offered in the Senate, and by a yea-and- 
nay vote was rejected by a large majority. In the House it remained 
in the bill, but the conference committee that it might be 
omitted for the reason that the bill without it was exactly as strong as 
with it, as the provision gave no rights to Congress which Congressdid 
not already have. Upon this the conferees are all agreed. The bill 
on its face proposed to deal only with land lying opposite road notcon- 
structed; and, being desirous then, as we are desirous now, of having 
all questions connected with unconstructed road and land lying oppo- 
site unconstructed road out of the way and put behind us, we have 

agreed upon the bill in this form. Not an acre of land lying opposite 
tonstructed road is confirmed or in any way affected by this report. 
Congress has every right that it now possesses to act as it may choose 
hereafter. To this all the conferees agree. This is all I care to say as 
to this phase now. 

The propositionsas to the Mobile and Girard Railroad were substan- 
tially the same as those which were placed upon the bill by an amend- 
ment here in the House. By the House amendment certain tax titles 
were recognized, which had accrued upon some of the lands in the 
Mobile and Girard grant, but upon investigation we found that most 
of those tax titles had been acquired for a merely nominal sum, in some 
eases not exceeding one-half of 1 cent per acre, and therefore we con- 
cluded unanimously that that provision should be struck out of the 
bill and the tax claimants be leit to whatever remedy or rights they 
might have at law. We also provide, as acondition of the Mobile and 
Girard Railroad being allowed for lands that it has earned by the con- 
struction of a certain portion of its road, 84 miles in length, that the 
company shall, within ninety days from the passage of this act, make 
formal relinquishment of title for the benefit of persons who have set- 
tled upon lands within the limits of its grant. 

That is the only change made in this report with reference to the 
Mobile and Girard grant. 

I now desire to call attention to a provision with reference to the 
Gulf and Ship Island Railroad. By a section which we now make a 
part of the bill we provide that the Gulf and Ship Island Railroad 
Company shall have one year within which to complete its road from 
the port of Ship Island, on the Gulf of Mexico, northward to the point 
of intersection on the Northeastern Road running across from Mobile, 
adistanceof about 75 miles, and shall be entitled to such lands as it shall 
earn within that time, provided its road shall be constructed to that 
point within a year. 

I agree, Mr. Speaker, that by consenting to this proposition we make 
a departure from the practice in this House for years past with refer- 
ence to this subject. But the appeal with reference to this road was 
made on the floor of the House eloquently and truthfully by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Hooker], and the same 
argument was advanced in the conference committee. It was urged 
that the State of Mississippi was left poor by the results of the war, 
having but one seaport upon its borders, Ship Island, on the Gulf of 
Mexico; that its railroad facilities were few and inadequate; that the 
people there were unable to build this needed improvement for trans- 
portation in that State withont some help from some source, and re- 
membering that under the general land- grant policy which was adopted 
so many years ago the preatand overwhelming preponderance of bene- 
fit has been given to the extreme Northwest, we were willing for the 
sake of a local improvement of vast advantage to the people of Missis- 
sippi to allow the railroad company there the benefit of one year’s time 
within which to complete this road and to give them something like 
120,000 acres of the public land to aid in that improvement under the 
old act passed in 1856. 

But we couple with this provision the condition that the railroad 
company shall within ninety days from the passage of this bill, if it 
should become a law, file in the office of the Secretary of the Interior 
a formal relinquishment of every acre of land within the limits of that 
grant which is now in possession of any actual settlerand to which the 
railroad company might otherwise be entitled; and we impose the 
additional requirement that whenever any land within the limits of 
this grant, which was made in 1856, prior to the war, has been sold 
by the officers of the General Government and the money paid into the 
Treasury and still retained hy the Government, this railroad company 
shall relinquish all rights as to such land. 

In our judgment, Mr. Speaker, this isan equitable arrangement. It 
was a matter of duty, as we thought, to protect and mature the titles 
of these settlers upon the public lands within the limits of this grant 
within the area named, aggregating, according to my recollection, about 


80,000 or 90,000 acres. : 
By this amicable arrangement we reach three results. In the first 


place, where parties have purchased public land in good faith and the 
Government still retains their money, their title is to be made good by 
a relinquishment of the land on the part of the railroad company; in 
the second place, the title of every settler upon the land is to be made 
good; and, thirdly, a necessary public improvement is aided to this 
trivial extent by the rosity of the National Government toward 
the State thus benefited: 

These, Mr. Speaker, are in substance all the changes that have been 
made in this bill since its by the House; and we now submit 
it in the hope that it will receive favorable consideration, 

Mr Speaker, I would be glad to know how much tìme I have occu- 
pied. 

TheSPEAKER. Ten minutes. 

Mr. PAYSON, Reserving the remainder of my time, I desire to 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN ] ten minutes of it 
or so much as he may desire; but before yielding I ask unanimous con- 
sent that gentlemen who may desire to print remarks in the REC- 
ORD with reference to this question may have leave to do so. Several 
3 have intimated to me their wish that this privilege be 
granted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] asks 
unanimous consent that members may print in the RECORD remarks 
on this conference rt. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PAYSON. I now yield to the gentleman from Indiana ten min- 
utes of my time or so much as he may desire. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope that the gentleman from Ilinois will not 
limit me to ten minutes, I desire, with the consent of the gentleman, 
to yield five minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE]. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I can not, of course, undertake to dis- 
cuss this bill in five minutes. I did hope that we would have sufi- 
cient time to debate this conference report. somewhat at length; and 
I would have been glad to yield a portion of my time to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER]; but, of course, both of us will not 
be able to make speeches in five minutes. 

In the brief time allowed me I wish simply to call the attention of 
the House to the omission by this conference report of the seventh sec- 
tion of the House bill and to remind gentlemen of the circumstances 
under which this bill passed the House. When some of us on this side 
of the House, comparing the House bill with the Senate bill, insisted 
that we should forfeit all lands earned out of time, the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. Payson] and gentlemen who followed him pointed 
us by way of answer to section 7 of the House bill; and it was an argu- 
ment which was very hard to overcome. They said, We will forfeit 
that about which there is no question; and by section 7 we reserve the 
right to make farther forfeitures in the future.“ 

But this conference report omits that section, and whatever we may 
now do will, in the language of the gentleman from Illinois, be a 
finality. Not only will that which you forfeit be put behind you, but 
all the lands conterminous on roads built out ot time will also be be- 
hind you. It would have been much better if this section had never 
been in the bill than that it should have been adopted and now be 
stricken out. There is, I believe, a purpose in striking it ont, and it 
ought not to be struck out. 

Mr. HERMANN. Will the gentleman permit a question ? 

Mr. MCRAE. Certainly. 

Mr. HERMANN. Assuming that there is at present no reservation 
in the bill of the power of Congress in the future to make further for- 
feitures of granted lands, I ask the gentleman whether that of itself 
takes away the power which is inherent in Con to do that. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, we have heard a good deal from time 
to time about inherent powers, but the inherent powers of which gen- 
tlemen speak have not been much invoked in dealing with the railroad 
companies throughout our legislation heretofore, But it is manifest 
that when yon undertake to forteitaland grant and stipulate expressly 
what lands shall be forfeited the courts will hold that you can not 
afterwards forfeit anything beyond that; at least that was the theory 
on which the House bill was drawn. On that argument the bill was 
forced through the House. That was the sentiment prevailing in the 
House at the time of the passage of the bill, and I do not believe that 
at any time since I have been a member of this House would they have 
passed a bill if that provision had not been embodied in it. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Is the gentleman aware of the fact 
that this same proposition was made in the Senate as an amendment to 
the bill in the Senate (the same proposition that was in the bill when 
it passed the Senate two years ago) and was voted down ? 

Mr. McRAE. Yes, sir; that is true. Two years ago this amend- 
ment was moved by Senator Beck, who proposed it as an amendment 
on the floor of the Senate. It did not come from the Committee on the 
Public Lands of that body, but was adopted as an amendment when 
the bill was under consideration, and the minority of this House then 
the majority now—seized upon that fact and insisted that it was suffi- 
cient protection to the people, and the bill was passed in this session 
of Congress under the belief that the people would be protected and 
that at any time in future when a Congress might assemble disposed 
to forfeit the lands they would bave the power. 

Now, I desire, if I can be permitted to do so, to move to instruct 
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the conferees to restore this section to the bill, and if I can have the 
attention of the gentleman from Illinois I would like to know if he will 
give his consent that I may haye that right? Isee the gentleman 
shakes his head, 

Mr. PAYSON. Ido not know that I understand the proposition ot 
the gentleman, but of course he will understand that this bill is being 

considered in the ordinary way of considering conference reports. 
Mr. MCRAE. Of course if I had the power to do so I would make 
the motion in my own right, but being restricted I must ask consent 
to do so. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan). The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McRAE. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to lodge the motion to instruct the conferees to re- 
store section 7 to the bill. 

Mr. PAYSON. I object to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To whom does the gentleman from 
Illinois yield ? z 

Mr. PAYSON. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has 
still five minutes remaining. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I trust my friend will allow me a little more than 
five minutes. 

Mr. PAYSON. Before the gentleman begins, I will yield him ten 
minutes. There are several gentleman on the list to whom I desire to 
yield, and I have probably promised more time than I can control, 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I want simply to state to the gentle- 
man that this is an important matter aud ought not to be gagged down 
in one hour. He had better not insist on the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The arrangement as to time has been 
already made. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There has been no understanding, Mr. Speaker, on 
that subject on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust the House will at least understand the state of 
this question and the importance of the action which we are now called 
upon to take, I bave talked so much to the House of what forfeiture 
of these grants ought to be declared that I should not feel justified now 
in occupying any time if it were not for the fact that I desire the real 
issue to be fairly and fully presented before the vote is taken upon this 
report. As one of the House conterees, I have not signed this report 
for reasons I will state. 

The House is aware of the fact that two different propositions have 
been presented with regard to the forfeiture of these land grants, be- 

ing with the firstsession of the Forty-eighth Congress. The House 

declared over and over again in every Congress until this Congress 
that the least forfeiture that ought to be made would be all of the lands 
not earned by the railroad corporations within the time prescribed by 
law; and gentlemen will understand that the amount of land involved 
in that proposition is now 53,741,596 acres, in addition to the 50,987,840 
acres declared forfeited by the Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fiftieth 
Congresses, The House never varied from that position until the pres- 
ent session of Congress. Gentlemen, of course, understand all that. 

The Senate repeatedly insisted that the forfeitures should be limited 
to lands not now earned’? and to which therailroad companies have 
no pretense of claim—lands opposite portions of the roads never con- 
structed and as ageneral rule never intended to be constructed. When 
this subject was discussed in the last Congress, the seventh section of 
the present House substitute was in the bill of the Senate, reserving 
expressly the right of Congress to declare further forfeitures; I stated 
then that it meant nothing; that if you passed the bill declaring the 
forfeiture of the lands not then earned” it would be the end of 
the controversy, and the patents would be issued; that the General 
Land Office would proceed at once to close the accounts and issue the 
patents to the corporations for all the lands not embraced in the bill. 
And the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson], in answer to a ques- 
tion, stated distinctly that this provision was of no real value; that as 
a matter of course Congress, if it had the power to declare further for- 
feitures, would do so if it thought proper to do so thereafter, 2 

Istated distinctly then, and I state now, that if the bill should pass 
with this seventh section in it no actual rights would be reserved, 
and the effect of the passage of the bill would be the same; that it 
would still confirm the whole of the more than 53,000,000 of acres of 
land which this House has declared over and over again, up to the close 
of the last session, ought to be forfeited by Congress. Now, I wish to 
call the attention of the House for a moment to the history of this 
provision. The Senate and the House both agreed to it in the last 
Congress. It is as follows: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to waive or release in any way 
any right of the United States to have any lands granted by them as recited in 
the first section forfeited for any failure, past or futare,to comply with the 
conditions of the grant. 

Thatsection was in the Senate bill and in the House substitute. 

Mr. HOOKER. That is the seventh section. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, that was the seventh section of the present 
House substitute. It was in the House bill and it was urged asan ar- 
gament before the House for the passage of the substitute that all rights 
to make farther forfeitures were expressly reserved, I was very glad 
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to see, when the bill passed the House some time ago as a substitute, 
reported by the gentleman from Illinois, that the gentleman considered 
that that provision of itself did not reserve any other right than those 
which would exist anyhow, That had been my own position in the 
last Congress, as an argument against the House attaching any impor- 
tance to that provision. So both Houses consented to that proposition 
in the last Congress. It was in the Senate bill and House substitute. 

The House insisted upon it at the present session of Congress and the 
Senate refused to agree to it and struck it out. Upon what principle? 
Upon the ground expressly stated that it would leave “a cloud upon 
the title of the corporations to the lands not forfeited;“ that is, to the 
48,619,760 acres of land not declared forfeited by the bill, and which 
this House has for years over and over again declared that Congress 
ought to forfeit. t section was stricken out, and the RECORD will 
show it, tor the purpose of removing any ‘‘ cloud that might otherwise 
rest upon the title of the railroad corporation to these lands.“ A ma- 
jority of your conferees have now agreed to strike ont this seventh sec- 
zon so that the title of these corporations to 48,619,760 acres will be 
confirmed. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this is a mortifying position for this House to be 


placed in. That section carried the substitute, and now you are asked 
to adopt a report that strikes it out. 

What is the real propelling force behind this bill? It is the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad corporation. I have stated to the House on a 
former occasion that that corporation has been lobbying even on the 
floor of the House for the passage of this bill. And why? Well, for 
several reasons. Among others, the passage of this bill is known to be 
the end of this legislation, Whatever you declare forfeited now will 
terminate every effort to declare forfeitures. If you pass this bill in 
its present form, with this history as to the seventh section, that sec- 
tion being expressly omitted to relieve these corporations from a cloud 
on their title to the unforfeited Jands, then what follows? Why, asa 
matter of course, your General Land Office will at once proceed to issue 
the patents to these 48,619,760 acres, and what is the effect of that? To 
confirm their titles toimperial landed estates. The effect of that is that 
in the single State of Montana—and I hope I have the ear of the gentle- 
man representing that great young State [Mr. CARTER ]—thbat in the 
single State of Montana it is asserted by gentlemen well informed, if 
not by the gentleman representing that State himself, that there are at 
least 5,000,000 acres of valuable mineral land which were not granted 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad corporation, and which will only be- 
come vested in that corporation when the patents shall be issued; for 
it is now understood to be the law that until a patent does issue the 
discovery of mineral lands, gold and silver and the like, prevents the 
land from passing to the railroad corporation. 

If the patent is issued before the discovery the title vests absolutely 
in the corporation. 

Mr. PAYSON. Will the gentleman permit a single interruption? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYSON. The gentleman from Indiana, of course, desires to be 
accurate with reference to all his statements here. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly; I wish to be accurate. 

Mr. PAYSON. I want to correct the statement of the gentleman 
from Indiana as to what the holding of the Department is. This Ad- 
ministration, by Secretary Noble, has held explicitly that, under the 
act of Congress making the grants to the Northern Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, the Atlantic and Pacific, and the Southern Pacific Railroads, 
not an acre of mineral land can pass under any condition whatever, 
He has made a recent decision at great length, holding exactly the op- 
posite view from that which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hor. 
MAN] has stated. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Now, does the gentleman entertain the least hope 
that after the patents shall issue the courts will go behind the patents? 

Mr. PAYSON. The gentleman seems to misapprehend what I say. 
The patent can only issue upon the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and he has made a recent decision, to which the attention of 
my friend, I think, has not been called, that no patent will issue as to 
any land that contains an ounce of mineral, and any patent that does 
issue will contain a reservation as to everything of that kind. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend is clearly right about that. If it is 
known that the land is mineral land, if the fact has been demonstrated 
by actually delving into the earth, then the patents will not issue, but 
if the patent shall issae—and it will promptly on the passage of this 
bill—does my friend from Illinois [Mr. Payson] pretend that the 
courts will go behind that patent and declare the patent null and 
void because subsequently the lands were discovered to be valuable 
mineral lands? 

I wish to repeat that question. 
ete SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has ex- 
Mr. PAYSON, I yield the gentleman another minute, as I was not 
listening to the gentleman on account of answering inquiries of other 
gentlemen. I yield the gentlemen five minutes more. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Northern Pacific Railroad Company, the cor- 
poration that is pressing this measure ahead, has no claim upon the 
generosity or bounty of Congress, You are about to confirm to the for- 
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eign owners of this Northern Pacific Railroad a body of wealth beyond 
the dream of the most y avarice. 

Mr. HEARD. Will not the practice, as remarked by the gentleman 
from Illinois, be to this effect: t under the present rule any patents 
that issue hereafter to these lands will contain a reservation protecting 
the lands on which mineral discovery is made? 

Mr, HOLMAN, Well, it will if a law to that effect is passed. Ir 
such is the purpose, why is it not expressed in this bill? 

Mr. PAYSON. That is the holding of the Department now. 

Mr, HOLMAN. If such a provision be ingrafted upon the patent 
by authority of law it will be; otherwise it will not. If not so in- 
33 in conformity with law it will be a mere nullity, I think I 

ve the ear of the gentlemen representing Montana and South Da- 
kota, and those gentlemen certainly have investigated this subject and 
have learned the fact that when the patents are issued—and these 

tents will be promptly issued when this bill becomes a law—the title 
irrevocable out of the United States and in the railroad corporation. 

Now, it there were any equity in this matter I should not complain; 
but here is a corporation that never threw a spadeful of earth until 
eight years had elapsed after the grant was made, and that an enormous 
grant of more than 42,000,000 acres of Jand—the most valuable ever 
made by a government, even a monarchy, and made upon the theory 
of their opening up the country. Yet until the 2d day of July, 1872, 
eight years after the grant was made, not a spadeful of earth was 
thrown. When the time finally expired, after it had been twice ex- 
tended, on the 2d of July, 1879, there were over 1,600 miles of the 
railroad uncompleted; and it is land to that amount, over 30,000,000 of 
acres of this grant alone, that ought to be forfeited, and the House 
ought to demand that, if nothing more, in the interest of common hon- 
esty and justice, and demand it until the people compelled the Senate 
to agree to it. 

Here is a corporation entitled to no favors, Railroads were building 
westward and eastward from Portland on the one side and from Minne- 
apolis and other points east, converging together before this railroad 
got fairly under way, and the railroad simply stood in the way of prog- 
ress, interposing obstacles to the construction of railroads between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific. Under these circumstances it seems 
to me remarkable that Congress shall deliberately go back upon its 
own record and declare a forfeiture of only 2,090,000 acres which the 
railroad corporation does not want, because another railroad, built by 

rivate enterprise, had been constructed over the same territory of 
and, 

Now, sir, while it is not my purpose to vote against a bill forfeiting 
even a single acre of the land granted to these corporations, I must de- 
clare this measure a deliberate abandonment of the rights of the people, 
and that, too, at the dictation of a powertul corporation. 

Mr. HOOKER, Will the gentleman from Indiana allow me a ques- 
tion forinformation? Do I understand you to take the position that be- 
cause this bill forfeitsa certain quantity of the public lands granted to 
railroads therefore Congress can not hereafter forfeit other lands not 
earned by them? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does my friend think that a bill will be introduced 
for that purpose? 

Mr. HOOKER, Ido not know about that. 
power of Congress over future forfeitures. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not pretend that the power ot Congress would 
be affected, except as clearly abandoned; but does any gentleman in- 
dulge the slightest hope that after the patents are issued“ Congress 
will go behind the patents and declare the forfeiture of lands for which 
patents have been authorized? When this bill is passed your Depart- 
ment will promptly issue these patents, and these lands are turned 
over to corporate monopoly. 

Now, sir, when the railroads were not even located and after the 
time for their completion had expired, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of people had settled within their vast strips of land, 60 and 120 
miles wide, including their indemnity limits, when the railroad com- 
pey was not even in progress of construction, and within the time 

n which the construction was to be completed had expired. These 
claimants are now before you, and a bill is ready to be reported indem- 
_ nitying four hundred of them for losses sustained by them for lands 

settled within the second indemnity limit and who had settled at the 
time when no railroad was even in progress of construction. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. 
people at all, 

Mr. HOLMAN. This bill does not; but there are bills pending that 
do. There are tens of thousands of people who are affected by it and 
for whom relief will have to be given. You have allowed these parties 
in many instances to outer upon the land. There have been thousands 
of patents issued for lands opposite unearned railroad grants, and you 
will turn these lands over to these corporations and make reparation 
from your Treasury for the injustice done these settlers. 

I protest against this act of flagrant injustice to the American people, 
and yet there is no remedy, for gentlemen will hesitate before voting 

inst any measure of forfeiture, however partial. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, I had agreed to yield ten minutes to 


Iam speaking of the 


And this bill does not provide for these- 


the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] and he desires an ex- 
tension beyond that, and I ask unanimous consent that he be granted 
fifteen minutes additional. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the great corporation 
Congress of the nineteenth century is about drawing to a close, and I 
suppose it might as well end by passing this measure, falsely called a 
forteiture bill, as to devote its time to other iniquities which encumber 
the Calendar. Members of this House who are disposed to defend the 
right of the people are powerless to resist the influences which are now 
controlling this body. I suppose this bill has been selected for consid- 
eration because it does more harm to the people and is of more benefit 
to corporations than any other billon the Calendar. I have not the re- 
motest conception that I shall succeed in preventing the passage of the 
bill, but I shall present some of its hideous features not only to this 
body, but to the people. 

I will begin by submitting the following propositions: 

I, That the Speaker erred in expressing his desire to recognize Mr. 
PAYSON when I was on the floor demanding the consideration of a 
privileged question. 

II. That he erred in deciding that my resolution calling for informa- 
tion was not privileged. 

IIT, That he erred in refusing my demand that the bill be read. 

IV. That he erred in refusing to submit to the House my request 
that the bill be by unanimous consent. 

V. That he erred in refusing to submit to the House my request for 
an hour’s extension of time to debate the bill. 

I shall endeavor to show— 

1. That the unwarranted and injndicial action of Mr. REED, exer- 
cised in the interest of the Northern Pacific Railway, went very far to 
surrender and possibly to confirm to that corporation 40,000,000 acres 
of land which belongs to the people, 

2. That he reversed his legal decision in his report which declared 
a forfeiture of a rival road to the Northern Pacific. 

3. That this is the first time that a forfeiture bill has been presented 
to this body framed so as to seek to prevent further forfeitures. 

4, That the bill in conjunction with the Sawyer decision will despoil 
miners and other frontier settlers of their lands. 

5. That the efforts of the Northern Pacific to resist forfeiture, which 
efforts were championed in this House by Mr. Ruep, exasperated Mr. 
Payson so that he denounced this corporation asa “‘ briber and thief.” 

6. That now Mr, Payson brings in and champions a bill which 
leaves said railroad in possession of 40, 000, 000 acres which he insisted 
four years ago belonged to the people. 

7. That Mr. REED and Mr. Payson after years of warfare on this 
question, tenderly embrace in this grand tableau, a corparated wealth 
is triumphant. 

8. That Mr. PAyson objected to the bill being read, thus keeping 
the mem bers of this body in ignorance of its provisions. 

9. That the bill leaves the rights of settlers unguarded. 

10. That the rights of the Government are unprotected by the bill. 

11. That the bill is unconstitutional. 

12. That every Democrat on all committees and in the body of both 
the House and Senate has denounced the bill and voted against it. 

POWER EXERCISED BY CORPORATIONS IN CONGRESS, 

For eight years I have looked with alarm at the increasing tendency 
to allow corporations to exercise their power in legislation, both State 
and Federal, They have been here demanding the passage of laws of 
nearly every character, but this is the first time in the history of Con- 
gress that a corporation has appeared before it and asked a forleiture 
of land heretofore granted to them. 

There are 40,000,000 acres of land which belong to the people of the 
United States which a corporation has within its grasp, and that corpo- 
ration comes and says to Congress: ‘‘Forfeit4,000,000 acres which we do 
not want, which we never will earn and never can earn, because the 
country through which the road would run has been occupied by another 
railroad, and, in consideration of your forfeiting those lands which we 
do not want, weask you to confirm to us 40,000, 00Uacres of land, worth 
$200,000,000.’? And that proposition, Mr. Speaker, is sought to be 
crowded through this House with one hour's debate, half of which time 
is to be occupied by the gentleman who reports this bill. And had it 
not been for my urgent protest they would have accomplished their 
purpose, It is not surprising that the advocates of this bill feared the ef- 
tect of a discussion of its features. 

There is no member of this House more determined than myself in 
demanding that a bill should be passed forfeiting all the unearned 
lands which have been heretofore granted to railroads, but this bill does 
nothing of the sort. So far from forfeiting lands it is little more than 
an effort to make a regrant or tree gift of millions of the people's do- 
main to the corporations who are demanding the passage of this bill. 

AMENDMENTS ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL. 

Now, sir, there are three amendments which ought to be made to 
this conference report, and if the gentleman in charge of the bill will 
consent to make these three changes I will then most gladly give 
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the bill my most hearty support. First, the bill should be amended 
by inserting the same provision that has been in every forfeiture bill 
heretofore brought into this House. 

No one appreciated the necessity for the incorporation in the bill of 
section 7, which provided for future forfeitures when itshould be found 
that the lands belonged to the Government—no one, I say, appreciated 
more highly the necessity for that provision than the distinguished 

mtleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] who has charge of this hill. 

wo months ago, when the bill was brought into this House, an inquiry 
was made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HEARD] whether the 
bill would have the effect of confirming the title of any lands to rail- 
roads. It had been said on this floor that this bill does not forfeit one- 
tenth of the lands that ought to be forieited, and he asked if there was 
& provision to authorize Congress to make further forfeitures and re- 
store to the people the land that belongs to them and that is now in the 
hands of these corporations. 

In reply to that, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] said that 
there was. I will read the language of Mr, HEARD and Mr. PAYSON, 
I read trom page 7525 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Mr. HEARD, Now the other inquiry—as to whether it will have the effect 
of 33 any title in a railroad to such lands where the road was finished 
out of time. 

Mr. Paysox. Now, I am coming to the inquiry of my friend as to whether 
it will have the effect of confirming any title or whether it shal! prevent Con- 
gress from acting hereafter if it desired, That is covered by the seventh sec- 
tion, which I will read. 

Then section 7 was read, which provided that, if lands should be 
found hereafter that ought to be forfeited, Congress should have the 
power to declare farther forfeitures. 

Section 7 is in the following words: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to waive or release in any way 
any right of the United States to have any other lands granted by them, as re- 
cited in the first section, forfeited for any failure, past or future, to comply with 
the conditions of the grant. 

Mr. Payson then proceeded, as I will read: 


That is reserving the right on the part of Congress to do anything it may 
choose hereafter in any other form it pleases with reference to this very char- 
acter of land. 

Then the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HEARD] said: That is 
satisfactory, Mr. Chairman.” 

Thus it will be seen that the gentleman from Illinois admitted that 
a provision of that kind was eminently proper, if not absolutely nec- 
essary, in order to save the rights of the people. 

Mr. PAYSON, Will the gentleman permit an interruption at that 

int? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Certainly I will. 

Mr. PAYSON. If the gentleman will follow the remarks that he 
holds in his hand he will see that I asserted there, as the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN ] has asserted to-day, that the seventh sec- 
tion was absolutely worthless for any purpose, because Congress had 
just as much power without it as with if; and the gentleman from 
Alabama entirely misrepresents me when he says that I made any such 
statement as that it was necessary, and he holds in his hand the evi- 
dence that his statement is incorrect. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I have simply read the gentleman's 
remarks from the RECORD. I haveread every word that hesaid in re- 
ply to this question of Mr. HEARD or in any way referring to the sec- 
tion which is now omitted. I construe his statement as unequivocally 
asserting that section 7 is a reservation of the right on the part of Con- 
gress to deal with lands in the future which ought to be forfeited. 
However it may hart, he can not escape the force of his own language. 
He was answering inguiries as to whether the bill— 
will have the effect of confirming any title or whether it shall prevent Con- 
gress from acting hereafter if it desired, 

Mr. PAYSON then says: 

That is covered by the seventh section. 

Now, the section which covered that important point is gone. It has 
been omitted from the bill; and I demand and the trienus of the Gov- 
ernment and people demand that the triends, I might say the almost 
slaves, of corporations which are dominating this Congress restore that 
section. I demand this in the interest of the people. Iam not sur- 

rised at the gentleman’s embarrassment and his great desire to make 
it appear that he is misrepresented, because his omission of section 7 
from this bill in connection with his reply to Mr. HEARD shows that 
he must know he is doing the people the greatest injustice. 

I think the gentleman is mistaken, too, regarding what the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] has just said on this subject, The 
gentleman from Indiana refused to sign the conference report because 
he regarded this bill as an abomination. 

The gentleman from Indiana stated that the Senate insisted on 
striking out this section upon the ground that if it was allowed to re- 
main in the bill— 

A es leave a cloud upon the title of the corporations to the lands not for- 
eited— 

and later on the gentleman asserted that the RECORD would show 
that the section was stricken out— 


for the purpose of removingany cloud that might otherwise rest u the title 
of the 5 corporation to these lands. £ 2 


I understand the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAvsox] fully con- 
curred with the Senate, and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOL- 
MAN] concurs with me that this action of the conferees was intended 
to and does confirm the title to 40,000,000 acres of lands to the North- 
ern Pacific, every acre of which belongs to the people. The whole 
affair is one of the most disgraceful proceedings ever enacted by a 
parliamentary body. 5 

Again I want tocall attention here to the fact that evary Democrat, both 
in the Senate and House, retused tosign the conference report and every 
one of them denounced the bill. I also want to call attention to the 
fact that every Democratic Senator voted against the bill, not a single 
one voting for it, and, in the face of these facts, it is shocking to see 
Democrats rise on this floor and say they are willing to take this bill 
because it is the best they can get. 

I desire to ask how any Democrat can reconcile himself to vote for 
this feariul corporation bill. The platforms of our State aad National 
Conventions have all demanded that these unearned lands held by the 
Northern Pacitic and other railroads shall be forfeited; and the pur- 
pose of this bill is to do precisely the reverse. It seeks to confirm 
grants of unearned lands, not to forfeit them. The platforms of the 
Democratic party of 1876 and 1880 denounced this waste of the public 
lands and their diversion from actual settlers. The platform of 1834 
said: 

We believe that the public land ought, as far as possible, to be kept as home- 
steads for actual settlers; that all unearned lands heretofore improvidently 

nted to railroad corporations by the action of the Republican party should 
restored to the public domain. 
THE HOUSE IGNORANT REGARDING THE BILL, 

The truth is there are not six men on this floor that know much 
about the provisions or anything at all about the effect of this bill. 
For some reason copies of the bill have not been brought in the House 
tordistribution to the Members, I have not seen a single copy of the 
bill in the House to-day, aud for some inexplicable reason the Speaker 
refused toallow the bill to be read when it was called up this morning. 

I used every effort in my power to have the bill read to the House. 

Every member of this body knows that under the rules all bills are 
required to be read when brought before the House. . 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAyson ] so fully understood this 
rule that he asked unanimous consent to dispense with the reading of 
the bill. I objected, and the Speaker decided that it was not necessary 
to ask unanimous consent and overruled my objection., I then de- 
manded the reading of the bill, and the Speaker decided that I had no 
right to demand it. I asked unanimous consent to have the bill read. 
The Speaker refused to submit my request for unanimous consent to 
the House and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] proceeded 
with his speech in favor of the bill. I regard the whole proceeding as 
one of the most high-handed violations of parliamentary law that have 
occurred in this extremely high-handed Congress. The Speaker and 
Mr. Payson together have succeeded in keeping the House quite igno- 
rant of the provisions of the bill. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if that section will do no harm why take it out? 
Why not leave it in the bill? We think it will do . Suppose 
this matter were before a court, and the court should have the fact 
brought before them that the highest legislative body in the world struck 
out that provision, would not the court say that that was a legisla- 
tive declaration on the part of this body intended to cut off any further 
effort at legislation on the subject? 

And, even if the court would not, Congress hereafter would, The 
argument will be madein the next Congress that the striking out of 
section 7 was a legislative declaration on the part of this body that we 
ought not to go farther in this matter of the forfeiture of land grants. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, who are the persons affected by this bill? Here 
is a domain of land seventy-five times as large as the State of Rhode 
Island, to which the Northern Pacific Railroad Company has not one 
scintilla of title more than you have or more than I have, and yet, in 
discussing a question which is connected with that and with no other 
corporation, that section is stricken out. I have here letters and peti- 
tions and proceedings ot conventions of the people interested which I 
have not time to read, calling upon Congress to do them justice. 

MINERS AND MINERAL LANDS NOT PROTECTED. 

There is another point I want to allude to in connection with the 
same matter. Congress knows that the mineral lands were excluded 
from this land grant. Congress also knows that the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company has seized upon valuable mines in that region and 
has commenced suits of ejectment against persons who are engaged in 
opening and working those mines, and Judge Sawyer in some of those 
suits has decided—I have thedecisions here—that mineral lands which 
were not known to be mineral lands at the time the grant was made 
go to the railroad the same as the agricultural lands, There are two 
of these decisions, 

The gentleman from Montana [Mr. CARTER] introduced a bill to 
correct this great wrong, but that bill has slept in the room of the 
Committee on Public Lands ever since the 17th day of April last, and 
while it has been kept in that room and has never been brought before 
the Honse, while the people of the Northwest are ignorant of this mo- 
mentous question, this present bill is railroaded through this House, 
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the effect of which will be to enable the railroad company to eject the 
miners from the works which they are now g on. 

One gentleman says they can ap to the courts; another gentle- 
man says that these opinions of Judge Sawyer will not stand the scru- 
tiny of the Supreme Court; but all the gentlemen from the Territories 
and from the new States know full well that the miners are mostly 
poor men and can not afford ae their cases to the Supreme Court 
of the United States; and, even if they could, how can they contend 
with a corporation which is worth a hundred millions and which has 
in its coffers two hundred millions of the people's money? I have in- 
sisted that the bill of the gentleman from Montana be acted upon, and 
Iinsist now that this bill under consideration never ought to pass this 
House without being recommitted and having incorporated in it the 
provisions contained in the bill of the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. STOCK DALE (to Mr, WHEELER, of Alabama). Can you not 
make that motion? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, No, sir; the previous question is or- 
dered, cutting off everything. This is a robbery of the people; and 
robbers never keep open any question by which their booty can be 
taken from them. 

THE BILL UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


There is another question in connection with this bill. The bill on 
its face is a violation of the Constitution, In all the early grants pro- 
vision was made for granting 120 sections of land per mile to every 
railroad in præsenti to enable the railroad to run its preliminary sur- 
veys and incur the necessary expenses before laying the track. 

This bill seeks to forfeit those lands; and if it in its present 
form the effect must be that it will be a nullity and will still further 
postpone the restoration of the lands which belong to the people to 
their rightrul owners. I have decisions here from the Supreme Court 
of the United States—in the Courtright case, in 21 Wallace, and other 
cases—which decide positively, emphatically, and without question 
that these grants are gifts in prusenti and that they can not be forfeited. 
Some of these lands were patented to the States thirty years ago; and 
to attempt to forfeit them now is simply an effort to take back and re- 
store to the public domain lands which were granted years ago and 
earned in the manner the court say they were intended to be earned. 
Iwill read very briefly from one of those decisions. 

Mr, HOOKER, Are you now speaking of the grant to the State of 
Alabama? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. No, sir; Iam speaking generally of 

ntsof this character. I am speaking of land grants located in many 
uthern and in many of the new States. 

The bill in question has very little effect upon lands in Alabama, 
but vo far as it does affect Alabama lands Iam emphatically in favor 
of their forteiture. Iam in favor of the immediate forfeiture of every 
acre of granted land which has not been earned as required by the 
grant. Iam in favor of the forfeiture of the Alabama lands so that 
they can be entered and occupied by the people. 

In the Courtright case the court says: 

It was the evident intention of Congress to furnish aid for such preliminary 
work as would be required before the construction of any part of the road, 

The courts have decided that the first 120 sections granted tor the 
purpose of preliminary surveys and laying out lines if acquired in that 
manner are just as effectively earned as that portion of the land lying 
parallel to 2 completed road. But the bill which gentlemen propose 
to pass to-day says that all lands which lie parallel to lines laid out 
where the road is not completed and in running order shall be for- 
feited. Now here are lands 
claimed to have been earned corporations acting under authority 
of said States, and yon seek to forfeit them, while you do not seek to 
forfeit lands that have never been earned. The bill attempts to do 
that which it has no right to do, and it fails to do that which ought to 
be done, and“ there is no health in it.” 

My contention is that the bill should require the Government to 
bring a suit against the grantees in cases of this character so that the 
court can declare a judicial forfeiture and thus save the settlers who 
have purchased homes on such lands from annoyance, loss of time, and, 
in some cases, absolute rain by being thrown into litigation with 
wealthy corporations, 

IMPORTANT PROVISO OMITTED, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say one word regarding the mineral 
lands, because since this argument commenced in the Senate two weeks 
ago letters and resolutions have been sent to this body calling upon 
Congress to insert in this bill the proviso suggested by the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Cartes], the purpose ol the proviso being to save 
the mineral interests from going into the hands of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad corporation. I will read one sentence from the decision of 

4 81 Sawyer, a decision which has created all the trouble out there. 
says: 

By the words "mineral lands” must be understood lands known to be such 
at time the grant was made. 


Now, when this grant was made this area of 40,000,000 acres was a 
wilderness. No one knew what there was there; there was not a 
white man in that region; and the grant was made to this railroad 


8 unconditionally to States and- 
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company under their pledge to explore that country, to build a rail- 
road, and induce settlement. ‘They neglected their contract; they did 
not build the road; they waited for years until oursturdy frontiersmen 
went in advance of them, settled up the country and made it valuable. 
And then when the time came that freight and passenger traffic would 
make a road profitable, this company commenced the construction of 
a line ey tiny Bismarck, 

Their first appeal was that they should be allowed to retain the land 
on the line of road from Lake Superior to Bismarck, which it was in- 
sisted, and insisted by the gentleman from Illinois, was liable to forteit- 
ure, even though they had built that part of the road prior to the ex- 
piration of the grant. But they came to Congress; they e bolder, 
and finally they had the effrontery to ask that this land which lies 
parallel to that portion of the road which was never touched until after 
the country had been settled and the limitation of the grant expired, 
and which therefore never was earned, should be given to them. And 
now, to the surprise of the people of the West, to the surprise of the coun- 
try, to the surprise of members of Congress who believe in right and 
fair dealing, this bill proposes to give to that company this empire 
which ten years ago they had not the effrontery to ask for. 

This brings me to a matter to which I may as well now make some 


allusion. 
CORPORATIONS CONTROL LEGISLATION. 


I want to illustrate what I have spoken of heretofore—the subtle 
power of corporate wealth, how it enters our committee-rooms, 
meates our lobbies, and as members of this body even comes into the 
Halls of Congress, Men whom we justly regard as above reproach in 
every walk of life, men who have the utmost integrity of purpose, 
men who start out determined to fight the battles of the people, are 
finally, by some strange mesmeric influence, brought under the power 
of the agents of corporate wealth. 

It is alarming to see the influence corporations are acquiring over 
men whose rectitude of character and honesty of intention none of us 
would doubt. Take, for instance, two very distinguished gentlemen 
who happen to be before me. The able Speaker, Mr. REED, who is 
now presiding, and the hardly less eminent statesman who has charge 
of the bill now before the House [Mr. Payson]. Would any one tor 
a moment question the exalted aim, the devotion to duty, the integ- 
rity of purpose of these very eminent gentleman, who by their ability 
have earned a high place in the political history of the last decennium ? 

I will briefly review some of the circumstances connected with our 
efforts to restore these lands to the ple, and I think it will give 
strong indications that while the distinguished gentleman from Maine, 
who now presides over this body, became enamored of corporations 
very early in his career, that the gentleman from Illinois battled suc- 
cessfully against their influence until some two years ago, when he, 
like many other good statesmen, succumbed, and since that time, as 
is often the case with converts to new friends and new methods, he has 
out-Heroded some of those who have been for very long periods willing 
dwellers among that character of business organizations which the law 
books say are without souls. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress the first effort was made to forfeit 
these lands of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. The bill was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and it was reported back 
to this House by a gentleman of no less distinction than the present 
Speaker of this House; and there was presented also a minority report 
by the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. edocs In his 
report that gentleman, with the power which he possesses in such an 
eminent degree, maintained the positions he assumed, sustaining bim- 
self with opinions of the law officers of the Interior Department and 
by decisions of our courts. He clearly proved that every acre of land 
held by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company was subject to forleit- 
ure and belonged to the people. 

In that Congress, in the Forty-eighth Congress, and in the Forty- 
ninth Congress, that gentleman pledged himself over and over again to 
stand by the weak and lowly of our land and defend them from the 
grasp, the inordinate grasp, of this the most powerful corporation now 
existing on this earth. I will read a few extracts from his speeches, be- 
cause they come from a man who has given this question the most pa- 
tient and carefal study, and what was said by the gentleman from thie 
nois in his report in 1482 and in his speeches in 1884 and 1886 is true 
to-day; indeed it has more truth and more force now thanithad at the 
time it was uttered. 

But before I discuss Mr. PAyson’s minority report and refer to the 
eloquent and able speeches by which he sustained his position that the 
40,000,000 acres of land which he now proposes to present to the North- 
ern Pacific belonged to the people, I will ask the attention ot the House 
to the majority report made by Mr. REED. And that the report made 
may be better understood I will read some paragraphs trom the act re- 
terred to: 

CONDITIONS OF NORTHERN PACIFICO GRANT, 

The conditions of the grant to the Northern Pacific Railway are as 

I will read: 


Src. 8. That each and every grant, right, and 2 herein are so made and 
ven toand accepted by said Northern Pacitic Katir Company upon and sub- 
ot to the following conditions, namely: That the said company s commence 
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the work on said road within two years from the approval of this act by the Pres- 

and shall complete not less than 50 miles per year after the second A 
and construct, equip, furnish, and complete the wholeroad by the 4th day 
of July, A. D. 1878. 

The road did not comply with these conditions and the land was not 
earned, the conditions were not fulfilled, and no title or right to the 
land inured. 8 

Of course, in donating an empire to a corporation upon condition 
that the company would build a railroad between certain points within 
a specified time, it would be very natural and proper for Congress in 
making a contract with the railroad to include provisos for possible 
and certainly for all probable exigencies, 

The conditions contained in section 8 gave the Government no power 
to interfere in any way in the event of the company’s failure to com- 
ply with the contract, allow a breach to follow, and cease work on the 
railroad. 

Of course the land would revert to the public domain, but the Gov- 
ernment would be without the railroad. To avoid that possibility a 
further condition was exacted, and an additional right was reserved to 
the Government, This was expressed in these words: 

Src. 9. That the United States make the several conditioned grants herein, 
and thatthe said Nortbern Pacific Railroad Company accept the same, upon 
the further condition that if the said company make any breach of the con- 
ditions hereof and allow the same to continue for upwards of one year, then, 
in such case, at any time hereafter, the United States, by its Congress, may do 
any and all acts and things which may be needful and necessary to insure a 
Speedy completion of the suid road, 

Tt is clear beyond question that in case of the failure or default on 
the part of the railroad to perform any of the conditions mentioned in 
section 8, the right immediately inured to the Government to declare a 
forfeiture. 

MR. REED'S ADMISSION, 


In fact, Mr. REED, who was chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House in the Forty-seventh Congress, and had charge of all tho 
bills which sonzht to forfeit unearned lands to railroads, admits this 
without effort at reservation. Heconcedes this question in these words: 

The legal effect of the sections as quoted above is to make a present grant to 
the company of the lands in question, subject to the provisions and conditions 
stated in sections Sand 9, The sections taken together vest in the company an 
estate upon condition-subsequent. If section 9 had not been enacted it would 
be quite clear that the estate of the company would have been determinabie at 
the pleasure of the United States, on the happening of any one of three things: 
First, a failure to begin the road in two years; second, a failure in any one year 
to build 50 miles; and, third, a failure in ten years to build, equip, and complete 
the whole road. To secure this right of forfeiture it wus not necessary to men- 
tion itin the act. The words “upon condition“ were the only words needed. 
They are as potent as if the words had been added, “and if these conditions 
are not fulfilled the land shall revert tothe United States.” 

So far very well. He could not have conceded less. Then all, in- 
cluding Mr. Reep and the railroad itself, agree that under the provisions 
of section 8 unless the Northern Pacific had complied with all three of 
the conditions recited in said section, the railroad has no title to the 
land, and therefore it reverts to the people and is and should be re- 
stored to the public domain, and under the provision of the land laws 
conveyed to the actual settler. 

If the railroad has not complied with its contract and has not earned 
the land as provided in the contract, it belongs to the people and goes 
to the homestead settler, who, God bless him, with his dog and gun has 
braved the frontier dangers and hardships to make himself a home 
amidst perils of which few men of the East have any knowledge or con- 
ception, Ifthe land belongs to such men, no higher crime conld be 
committed than to enact legislation which would take it from them. 

The Forty-seventh Congress confided the investigation of this im- 
portant question to Mr. Reep. Instead of making an effort to defend 
the people,and especially the brave men who were seeking homes in the 
far West, he appears to have devoted his great capacity to hunting 
some technical phrase by which he could despoil the Government, the 
people, and the homesteader, and through such means secure unearned 
millions of the people's treasure to the Northern Pacific. 

His search was fruitless, but his ardor and determination were not 
lessened. Finding nothing upon which he could base an argument for 
the railroad, he, with his usual calm composure, proceeds to base and 
build up an argament for them upon less than nothing. 

Immediately following Mr. REzp's language, which I have above 
quoted, the distinguished gentleman says: 

But the severity of the words in section 8 Congress had a perfect right to 
modify. It had aright to say just what should be the effect of a breach of the 
conditions of the grant. It could rest its reserved rights on the words upon 
condition, and then the legal effect would be to retain the right of revertiter, 
or it could claim that right in so many words, as was done in all the railroad 
grants made to States. 

Here are four propositions laid down by Mr. REED. All are sound 
and correct, and they are denied by no one. But my reply is that 
Congress has never modified the severity of section 8. It has chosen 
to rest its reserved rights in the words on condition,“ and it has 
therefore retained unimpaired and undiminished allits rights toreclaim 
the unearned lands. 

ANOTHER ADMISSION BY MR. REED. 

But we are spared any contention on this point, as Mr. REED ad- 

mits that Congress has never the severity of section 8. He 


says that instead of doing this or either of the four things suggested 
it did something else. 

His language, immediately following the quotation which I have 
cited above, is in these words: 

Instead of either of these things, Con enacted section 9, limiting and de- 
fining the effect of a breach of the conditions named in section 8 By that lim- 
itation the sole right which remains in the United States at the present time is 
the right, “by its Congress, to do any and all acts which may be needful and 
necessary to insure the speedy completion of the road.“ 

It will be seen that the gentleman from Maine, Mr. REED, here dis- 
tinctly and without qualification asserts that the language of section 9 
nullifies and voids all the rights which are reserved to the Government 
or to the people in section 8. 

Now, remember that Mr. REED not only admits but asserts that 
section 8 secnres to the people 40,000,000 acres of land, worth $200,- 
000,000, and then he judicially decides that section 9 takes this im- 
perial ion away from them and gives it as a gratuity to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 

He says under the provisions and conditions of section 8 the people 
have a perfect and unquestioned right to recover and repossess them- 
selves of this vast domain; but he also says that the addition of section 
9 to the act deprives the people of every right in the premises except 
the right to start out with their pickaxes, spades, and shovels and 
build the road themselves, or hire the work to be done by parties other 
than the beneficiaries under the grant. 

In other words, the people contract with the Northern Pacific com- 
pany to build a railroad which, when completed, is to be the property 
of the Northern Pacific Company, and in order to induce the building 
the peopleagreeto give the company a bonus of land worth $200, 000,000, 

The company do not build the road, and Mr. REED says that under 
section 9 the only right left to the people is to build the road them- 
selves and let the railroad retain the $200,000,000 asa gratuity. His 
language is: . 

The sole right which remains to the United States at the present time is the 


right.“ by its Congress, to do any and all acts which may be needful and neces- 
sary to insure the speedy completion of the rond.“ 


UNSOUND AND ILLOGICAL CONCLUSIONS OF MR. REED, 

Tinsist, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Rerp’s reasoning in this report is 
absolutely devoid of legal acumen, I insist further that there never 
have been so illogical and unwarranted conclusions announced in a paper 
purporting to come from a judicial body since the world begau. It 
does not rise to the dignity of ridiculous nonsense. 

No respectable lawyer would allow his reputation to suffer the stigma 
which would attach to asserting such a proposition in a brief. 

A New York Tombs shyster would revoltit asked by aclient to urge 
such an absurd doctrine betore any character of court. 

It would so shock the conscience of any justice of the peace that he 
would not listen with patience to a lawyer who ventured such an im- 
position upon and insult to the legal understanding of a justice of the 


peace. 

Mr. Speaker, this legal conclusion of Hon. THOMAS BRACKETT REED 
as chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House in the Forty- 
seventh Congress would reflect discredit upon children. 

No mind eapable of reasoning power, however immature, could be 
misled by sucha subterfuge. 

Congress wishes a railroad built and enacts the law in the nature of 
a contract giving the road some 47,000,000 acres of land if it will com- 
ply with certain conditions. 

The road does not comply, and it has no right to the land, and Mr. 
Reep admits this in his report; but Congress in its anxiety to benefit 
the Government exacted a further condition and reserved a further 
right, and although the Government never saw fit to exercise thisright 
or exact this further condition, Mr. REED says that this further condi- 
tion nullifies all the other condition 

Take an analogous case, 

I agree to give you a tract of land upon condition that you build me 
a house within one year, and I further stipulate or exact another con- 
dition, that it you do not complete the house according to contract and 
within the time specified { shall have the right to do certain things 
which may be necessary to insure a speedy completion thereof. Would 
any lawyer say that this farther condition nullified the first condition 
so as to allow you to refuse to build the house and yet retain the land? 
No lawyer would make any such a ridiculous argument even in a jus- 
tice’s court, and yet this is the argument made by Hon. Tuomas B. 
REED as chairman of the Judiciary Committee of this House. 

RECIPROCITY BETWEEN MR, REED AND NORTHERN PACIFIC, 

It does not make any difference whether the charge is true or false 
that the Speaker had been in the employ of that corporation. 

He certainly went very far ont of his way and sacrificed his reputa- 
tion as a lawyer to aid them in getting 40,000,000 acres of land to which 
they had no right, and which belong, according to all principles of right 
and justice, to the people, s 

The Northern Pacific know their friends, and it is stated that but 
for their potential efforts Hon. WILLIAM MOKINLEY would have been 
the Speaker of the Fifty-first Congress. 

It is stated that but for the exercise of their power Hon, THOMAS B. 
REED would not have held the high position to which he was elected 
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when this Congress convened. This was to be expected. It is but 
natural that corporations who have business before Congress should 
support men who sustain their interests. 

When the land-forieiture bill passed the House it contained a clause 
which I will read: 

Sec, 7. That nothing in this act shall be construed to waive or release in any 
way any right of the United States to have any o:ber lands granted by them, 
as recited in the first section, forfeited for any failure, past or future, to comply 
with the conditions of the grant. 

For a month before the election in Maine there were grave doubts 
how it would result. The most eminent orators in our country were 
hurried to that State and daring that period the above quoted sec- 
tion was stricken out of the bill while it was in conference. This was 
of vast importance to the Northern Pacific. The election took place 
in Maine on September 8. 

The papers abound in assertions that money was used very freely, 
and this charge I have never seen denied. It has also been charged 
that this money, or at least a portion of it, came from persons who 
were interested in the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

This is natural, The Speaker of this House had been very kind to 
this corporation, and why should not this corporation reciprocate and 
be kind to the Speaker? 

It will not be fair to Mr. REED to omit any part of the distinguished 
lawyer's line of reasoning. He follows what I have before quoted with 
these words: 


Of course this still leaves to Congress a wide range of power, but its power is 
necessarily subordinate t> the speedy completion of the road. If ngress 
deems the forfeiture of the lands needed tor the speedy completion of the road, 
it would have a right so to forfeit the lands. It might give them to another 
com pany,sel!l them. and apply the proceeds, provided it adjudged such a course 
Zi ong and Werfer peg e aes gad AT 155 

purposes and intention of Congress in passing the act o y 2, 1864, appear 
throughout all the act to be the speedy completion of the road. 


ME. REED’S GRATUITY TO THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. $ 
Now, it will be observed that Mr. REED contends that the sole pur- 
pose of adding the further condition which is found in section 9 was 
to secure the speedy completion of the road, aud he says the section 
gave Congress a wide range of power all with the one controlling view, 
to a speedy completion of the road; and then, notwithstanding the 
fact that section 9 gives this vast and apparently unlimited range of 
power, he informs us that his great and fertile brain, strengthened, 
stimulated, and supported by the entire brain power of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House, could conceive of no legislation whatever 
which would do anything towards attaining that end, namely, to 
hasten the completion of the road,” his words being: 
We can conceive of no legislation which would hasten the completion of the 
road, and therefore recommend none. 


MR. REED POSSIBLY OVERZEALOUS. 


In other words, Mr. Reep states that under section 8 the right to 
forfeit the 40,000,000 acres of land was unquestioned, and therefore 
the nght of the people to the land was unquestioned, but that Con- 
gress utterly lost and surrendered this right on the part of the people 
because section 9 gave Congress a vast range of power to do acts to 
secure an early completion of the road, and yet in all this vast range 
of power Mr. REED can not conceive of anything on earth that can be 
done to hasten its completion. 

Therefore, Mr. Rxxp's conclusion is that section 9 granted 40,000,000 
acres of land to the railroad utterly without consideration. If this 
were true, the grant would for this reason be null and void. 

Hence, admitting for the sake of argument that all this reasoning of 
Mr. ReEp’s is sound, it winds up by defeating itself and proving a re- 
sult just the reverse of what Mr. KEED intended. 

If any one has doubts as to the soundness of the view that a grant 
of the people’s land which is without any consideration is void, their 
douhts can be dispelled by reading Mr. REEDS report on the Texas and 
Pacific grant which he submitted to Congress less.than two months 
from the date of the report we are considering. 

In that case he said: 


Congress would never have been justified in offering the lands had it not 
deemed the offer necessary to secure the road. 

MR, PAYSON CRITICISING MR. REED. 

On July 27, 1886, the regular order was the consideration of the 
Northern Pacific land-grant forfeiture, and despite resistance and re- 
peated objections of Mr. REED, of Maine, the House succeeded in tak- 
ing up this important business. The gentleman from Illinois [Mt. 
Payson ] spoke in favor of the bill. In that speech he gives a history 
of the efforts on the part of Congress to restore this Northern Pacific 
grant to the public domain, On pages 7602 and 7603 he says: 

In the Forty-seventh Congress a bill was introduced to declare a forfeiture of 
this grant. That bill was referred to the Judiciary Committee of this Houxe, of 
which the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] was then chairman and of which 
1 had the honor to be a member. 

By a majority vote of l. the vote in the committee standing s to 7, the Judiciary 
Committee determined there was no power on the part of Congress to interfere, 

The report from that committee was made by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED), a copy of which I hold in my hand, 

1 had the Race to prepare the views of the minority on that committee in 
reference to the same 
Yeasons I shall perso 
ure of this grant. 


position, taking the ground then, as I say now, for 
y give, that Congress had the right to declare a forfeit- 


I read this as a matter of justice to the Judiciary Committee of the 
Forty seventh Congress tu show that a bare majority gave their sanction 
to the report which I have taken the liberty to criticise. 

But I have not told the worst of this ne/arious business. 

AN EMPIRE STOLEN FROM THE PEOPLE. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad shifted its proposed route three times 
so as to cover and include within the area of the three locations ~ubstan- 
tially all the valuable lands of entire States and embracing within its 
all-powerfal grasp an area of land nearly 1,500 miles longand 100 miles 
wide, an empire more than a hundred times greater than the State 
of Rhode Island. Yes, Mr. Speaker, to be accurate, this area of land 
is as large us one hundred and twenty States like Rhode Island placed 
side by side, A Republican Administration acceded to the demands 
ot the Northern Pacific and allowed this immense territory to be with- 
drawn from homestead entry, thus depriving of homes hundreds of 
thousands of honest settlers, and it is worthy of note that no allusion 
whatever is made to this outrage in the report of the majority of the 
Judiciary Committee which was prepared and submitted to the House 
by Mr. REED. But bad as all this appears it is only a small part of the 
wrongs which have been committed. 

The minority report antagonizing Mr. REED was prepared by Mr. 
PAYSON and signed by seven members of the Judiciary Committee, 
After reviewing the positions taken by Mr. REED, the report said: 

The minority do not agree with these views; we assert that the power to de- 
clare an absolute forfeiture of this land grant is in Congress. 

‘The questions are important, involving the title to upwards of 39,900,000 acres 
of land, estimated by the company to be worth $2.50 per acre, or $9,750,000, 

The report proceeds to discuss the matter, and quotes the following 
from section 9 of the bill: 


That the United States make the several conditional grants berein, and the 
Aae Northern Pacific Railroad Company accept the same upon the further con- 
tion, ete. 


Mr. Payson then discusses the above in the language which I will 
read: 


Is it not absolutely certain, leaving no room for interpretation or the enter- 
tainment of any doubt, that to this point in the legislation, by breach of any of 
the conditions named in section 8, every right of the company, not only to the 
land grant, but its very franchises as a corporation, were determinable at the 
option of the Government, expressed by Congressional action? There is no 
foundation for even conjecture on this point; the language is explicit, and 
there is no conflict of authority in the text-books or reports as to the right of 
reverter of all rights granted by the act, upon breach of any condition, if for- 
feiture should be declared by Congress. 

So well extablished is this proposition that it would appear to be an affecta- 
tion of learning to cite authorities in support of it. 


The distinguished gentleman then proceeds to discuss sections 8 and 
9, and says: 

There is no inconsistency between the two sections. 

For breach of either condition of the eighth sectiona 


wer to declare forfeit- 
ure existed, This power might or might not be exerc' „in the discretion of 
Congress. 


Amere delay to assert the right would not interfere with the subsequent exer- 
cise of it, nor relieve the grant of its conditional character. 


Mr. PAYSON and hisseven colleagues, after citing variousauthorities 
which sustain their position, said: 

We conclnde, then, on the legal question of power in Congress (and we are 
only 3 with the abstract legal question now) that it has the right— 

First. To declare the title to all unpatented lands in the grant forfeited, and 
revest the United States with it, so that it oan be restored to the public domain, 
open to sale and settlement under existing laws, under section 8, 

MINERAL-LAND OUTRAGE. 


The grants expressly excluded mineral lands, except those contain- 
ing iron and coal. The proviso was expressed in these words: 

Provided furiher, That all mineral lands be, and the same are hereby, excluded 
from the operation of this act, and in lieu thereof a like quantity of unoccupied 
and unappropriated agricultural lands, in odd-numbered ons, nearest the 
line of said road may be selected as above provided: And provided furt er, That 
the word “ mineral,” when it occurs in this act, shall not be held to include iron 
or coal, 


The Interior Department, under Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, was 
very emphatic in demanding that these mineral lands should be held 
and protected for the people, and the present Secretary, in his first re- 
port, used similar expressions. 

I read trom Secretary Noble’s report of 1889: 

The mineral land should be preserved for our people, and there is no claim 
on the part of the raiiroads to obtain these sources of vast wealth not intended 
for them that should be humored to the least degree beyond the law. ThisI 
say in no spirit of hostility to the railroad companies, but from a thorough con- 
viction that the best juterests of the Republic would be served by dividing this 
vast mineral wealth among individuals, rather than by allowing it vy any 


means to fall into ession and control of large corporations. It is notin- 
ended to be granted to them, and they should not be allowed tooutain it by 
efault, 


Under the proviso which I have read the grant reserved all mineral 
lands to the United States. 

That was plain enough, but now the railroads come into court with 
their subtle lawyers and secure a decision in a United States circuit 
court to the effect that any mineral lands, however valuable, which 
were not known to be mineral at the time the grant was made, are not 
excluded from the grant. 

To appreciate the scope of such a decision we must recall that when 
this grant was made the domain in question wasa wilderness and noth- 
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ing whatever was known as to the character of the lands referred toin 
the act granting lands to the railroad. 

This decision of course will be construed as the railroad lawyers 
demand, and the mill ons it will take from frontier miners and pour 
into the treasury of the Northern Pacific can hardly be estimated, 

Tread from Franeceur vs. Newhouse in the Federal Reporter, volume 
40, page 618, fifth head-note: 

EXCEPTION OF MINERAL LANDS. 

The exception of mineral lands from the grant to the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, only extends to lands known to be mineral, or, apparently mineral, 
at the time when the grant attached, and a discovery of a goid mine in the 
lands after the title has vested by full performance of the conditions does not 
defeat the title. 

And on page 621: 


The parties to this grant, both the United States and the grantee, must be pre- 
sumed to have contemplated a grant in view of the condition of the lands as 
they were known, or appeared to be, at the time the grant took effect. In the 
exception of mineral lands” from the grant Congress must have meant not 
only lands mineral in fact, but lands known to be mineral. s 

This decision was by Judge Sawyer, Thesame judge rendered a de- 
cision in the case of Cowell ts, Lammers, 10 Sawy., 246, which is also 
found in 21 Fed. Rep., 206, in which he said: 

By the words mineral lands" must be understood lands known to be such, 
or which there is satisfactory reason to believe are such, at the time of the grant 
or patent, 

The effect of this decision will very possibly be by legal interpreta- 
tion to grant a large part of the most valuable mines in the Northwest 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

THE POOR MINERS’ UNEQUAL CONTEST. 


When attention is drawn to this phase of the bill its friends tell us 
that this decision of Judge Sawyer will not stand the scrutiny of the 
Supreme Court, butis it not most probable that this decision will never 
reach that tribunal? It isa case of poor miners contending with a gigan- 
tic corporation, and the miners are too poor to appeal. 

These gentlemen must therefore say something more to excuse them- 
selves, What do they say? They tell us to let it go now. They say 
it is true, under this bill and decision, all the mines go to the rail- 
road, but we will remedy that by other bills which we have introduced 
specially to prevent mineral lands being included in land grants. In 
other words, we will let the railroad have the mines under this bill, 
and then we will endeavor to pass other bills to get the mines and 
mineral lands back again and restore them to the people. 

This reminds me of a piece of poetry I will borrow of my friend, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WILSON]: 

I hear a lion in the lobby roar; 

Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door 

And keep him there, or shall we let him in 

To try if we can turn him out again? e 

But this subterfuge, absurd and ridiculous on its face, is already ex 
posed and denounced by the miners and settlers as a miserable, false 
pretense, and they tell usthat the bills referred to would be ineffectual 
to give them the necessary relief even if they should be enacted into 
law. 

The only effect of such bills, even if they became laws, would be to 
still further entangle poor settlers and miners in litigation with auto- 
cratie corporations. ButI do not think the bills will ever be enacted 
into law. I hold in my hand the bill which it is claimed will remedy 
this great evil. It was introduced by the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. CARTER] on April 17, 1890. 

It was referred to the Committee on Public Lands, over which the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 5 so ably presides, and in that 
committee it has slept, and while it is sleeping soundly upstairs in the 
committee-room the distinguished chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Payson] is trying to force the pending and objectionable measure 
through the House. I once heard of a doctor who made it a practice 
to make his well neighbors sick by administering drags so that he 
could have the pleasure of giving them physic and restoring them to 
health. Mr. PAYSON appears to be in a great hurry to make the poor 
miners and frontier settlers in far-off Montana very sick, but his neglect 
of Mr. CARTER’S bill indicates that he intends to let this Congress ad- 
1 1 taking the first step to prepare medicine to restore them 
to th. 

THE MINERS’ APPEAL FOR JUSTICE. 


These miners and other citizens of Montana have filed numerous 
affidavits in the General Land Office showing that much of the land 
selected by the company is now known to be mineral in character, and 
that on some of the sections claimed under the grant mines o! great 
value are being worked with marked success and satisfactory profits. 

Over two thousand citizens of Montana have signed a memorial set- 
ting forth their views and praying for relief, as tollows: 

To his Excellency the President of the United States and to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled : 


Your petitioners most respectfully submit: 

That they are Ril eit zeus of the United States, or have declared their inten- 
tion to become such. and are all residents of Montana. 

That they are all interested in the protection and development of its mineral 


resources. 
That the Northern Pacific Railroad Company claims nearly all the odd-num- 
bered sections of the surveyed portion of the mineral lands of Montana, bear- 


ing gold, silver, lead, or copper. and has already cansed the same to be certified 
to itself for patent by the United States land officers in Montana. a 
That said certification has been based upon certain plats parae the deputy 
United States surveyors, and now on fle in the tive Uni States land 
offices in Montana, showing these lands so certified to be non-mineral in their 
0 er; which said plats are erroneous in that they designate large quanti- 
ze Kel mineral land as agricultural, mountainous, and mountainous timber 


n 

That under the present acts of Congress and the various decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States construing such acts there is little if any hope 
of correcting the existing errors and of preventing said railroad company 
er title to these lands, 

bat only within a few years has Say mining 
dustry in Montana, and therefore the lands bearing 
a large extent undeveloped, i, 

That millions of dollara are now invested and being invested in the develop- 
ment of such resources, the benefit of which will inure tothe said rail com- 
pany, if it is permitted to acquire title to the lands already certified to, and to 
which it is not entitled. 

That unless relief is granted said railroad company will soon acquire the ab- 
solute title to nearly one-half of the mineral land of Montana. 

That the acquirement of title to these lands by the said railroad com y 
would not only work irreparable injury to the industries of Montana, and ma- 
terially retard its progress, but would deprive all citizens of the United States 
of the right given them by the statutes to locate and appropriate our mineral 
3 and would ereate one of the most colossal monopolies that has ever ex- 


roved to be a paying in- 
precious metals are to 


Now, therefore, we most respectfully and earnestly pray that such legislation 
be bad as will preserve the mineral lands of Montana, bearing the precious 
metals, to the citizens of the United States, and prevent the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company from acquiring any lands to which it is not clearly entitled 
under its grant. 


The affidavits referred to have been in the files of the Interior De- 
partment for months and the above petition has been before Congress for 
many weeks, but they are as unheeded as the barking of as many wolves. 
The Committee on Public Lands has given Congress no information 
regarding it. 

1 desire also to call attention to an article in the Helena Mining Re- 
view, a paper published in the State of Montana: 

Last week we asserted that the people of Montana were in great danger of 
losing the mineral lands embraced in the odd sections within the limits of the 
grant of lands to the Northern Pacilic Railroad Company. Tue d r lies in 
the fact that the United States circuit court for this cirenit has practically de- 
cided that all lands not readily ascertainable as being mineral at the date of 
the grant, or the dye of its acceptance, must be classed as non-mineral, and 
that neither our Seuators nor Representative in Congress have so fer effected 
any legislation, or tried to effect any necessary legislation, such as recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Interior and by our people, to prevent such 
lands being patented by that company. 


Mr. Speaker, should not such statements as this admonish us to take 
some steps to protect these people from the dangers that environ them? 

The mineral character of the land referred to in the petition as within 
the limits of the grant claimed by the Northern Pacific is described by 
the gentleman from Montana, Mr. CARTER, in these words: 


It apperrs that the Northern Pacific road was located and constructed in 
Montana aud Idaho — yi one of the richest, if not the richest, of all the 
mineral-bearing countries in the world. Mines Dearing gold, silver, copper, 
and lead are being discovered and developed constantly within the limits of 
the grant, and experience has demonstrated that the whole system of mountain 
ranges, extending from about the one hundred and seventh meridan westward 
a distance of some 600 miles, is interlaced by a vast net-work of mineral-bear- 
en of quartz, while many of the valleys are rich with gold in placer de- 
posits, 

I also have a statement by Mr. Thomas G. Merrill, secretary of the 
Mineral Land Association, from which I read: 


The main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad runs 800 miles through the 
State of Montana, and for one-half of this distance it runs through a mountainous 
district mostly valuable for the gold, silver, and copper found therein. The 
granting act gave this company 40 square miles of land to each mile of road, 
reserving the mineral lands Of this 10,240,000 acres of land in the mountains 
there are about 550,000 acres that is valle: 
ural land, leaving about 9,690,000 acres of mountainous mincral lands in Mon- 
tana claimed by this railroad company. 

‘There are no coal or iron lands propady 80 called in the range of the Rocky 
Mountains, These lands do not include their indemnity land. All the most 

roductive mining districts of Montana are within the limits of the Northern 

‘acific grant, and it is within and around these districts where most of the sur- 
veys of public lands have n made, 00, 


land that might be termed agricult- 


Of these mineral lands claimed by this company there have been about 
000 acres surveyed, and of these surveyed lands about 2,500,000 acres have n 
selected by this company for patent, 

Here we have the undenied statement that the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is claiming 2,500,000 acres of land, and yet the Committee 
on Public Lands complacentiy tells us that they will pass this bill, 
which, in connection with the Sawyer decision, is a virtual regrant of 
all these lands to the Northern Pacific Railroad. And then they tell 
us they will in the future, at their leisure, attempt to pass some bill 
tor the purpose of recovering these lands for the people, ; 

Mr. Merrill furtherinforms us that the selections made by the North- 
ern Pacific— 

Cover about four thousand discovered mining properties bearing gold. silver, 
or copper, mostly quartz lodes, thatare as yet unpatented, and nearly one thou- 
sand patented mines, which would be taken from their htfal owners and 
become the property of this company unless Congress interferes. 

I also beg to read a paragraph from the report of the Hon. John W. 
Noble, Secretary of the Interior: 

This question presents itself in regard to the mineral lands lying within the 
grant of the railroads running through minerai belts, and which would, other- 
wise than because of their mineral racter be included within the raiiroad 
grants. The acta of Congress absolutely and unqualifiedly reserve all mineral 
lands from the railroad grants made to the most extended and important rail- 
roads in our country, and this reservation affects the claim of such a road ag 


the Northern Pacific to a great part of its land subsidy, 
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Tt also affects to a very considerable degree the Central Pacific and South- 
-= Pacific roads with some others; and how to determine what are mineral 
nds at this time, when the roads are claiming their grants, is indeed a most 
difticult and important matter. Originally it was left to the company to make 
aMidavit in a form adopted by my predecessors, and by them deemed sufficient 
for a long while, but yA whichit was not made necessary for the officer taking 
the oath to swear to his actual knowledge that the land was not mineral. 

Many of the selections made by the railroads under their grants were sup- 
poras by such affidavits, but upon the same coming before the Commissioner 

f the General Land Omes he demanded thata further affidavit should be made, 
the same as required from settlers on homestead claims, whereby actual knowl- 
edge of the fact that the same was not mineral land was required to be sworn 
to. This the railroad companies have failed to do, insisting that their claims, 
—, under the regulations at the time existing, are valid and should be al- 

owe 

This question is not determined, bat it is deemed a matter to which yourat- 
tention should be invited for the purpose of having, if necessary, some further 
legislation on the subject. On the one hand it is to be noted that the addi- 
tional affidavit has been required siuce the selections were claimed; on the 
other, stands the absolute reservation of the law and the right of the people to 
enjoy these mineral lands, if such indeed there be among the selections made 
by the railroads. If legislation is not made on this subject the Department will 
have to decide by such light as may be obtained as to the real nature of the 
lands, whether mineral or not, however difficult it may be, and whatever the 
responsibility assumed. It is, however, deemed that a law should be passed by 
Congress enabling the Land Department to thoroughly investigate the charac- 
ter of lands su to be mineral and within the reservation of the law be- 


fore the rail is entitled to any cession whatever. 

It would require a considerabie me Hage gee for the pn of investiga- 
tion and survey; and, connected wit is, authority should be en to the 
Secretary of the Interior to refuse to certify lands to the rail until there 


was clear proof that the same were not mineral.. The question is most impor- 
tant. It is far-reaching in its results and may affect the welfare and independ- 
ence of many of our citizens. It would not be unreasonable to direct that the 
patents issued should themselves contain a reservation of any land therein de- 
scribed if it proved upon further development to be actually mineral laud. 


That the bill we are considering, construed with the Sawyer decision, 
yoe give the mines and'mining lands to the railroad there can be no 

oubt. s : 

Now read this conference report, made out since Judge Sawyer’s 
opinion was published, and let me ask if there will not come a wail 
from the Northwest. There most certainly will, as under the Sawyer 
decision substantially every frontier miner is robbed of his property. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, this conference report is framed precisely so as to 
fit Judge Sawyer's decision like a glove, and has a stop-cock attach- 
ment which in effect prohibits Congress from future legislation look- 
ing to the forfeiture of any of those Jands, no matter how frail or 
fraudulent the title. 

But the fearful wrongs inflicted by this bill are not confined to the 
miners, The homestead farmers of the Northwest will also be suf- 
ferers. I have a letter written during this month by a homestead set- 
tler which shows that the alarm has already been sounded in far-off 
California. It explains itself. I will read it: 

PARKFIELD, MONTEREY County, CALIFORNIA, September 2, 1890, 


Dran Bnorunn: I expect the “forfeiture bill’ has passed ere this. I will 

write a statement of the case as far as it concerns us, and if the bill has not 

vou can give it to Senator PLUMB, if you think best, though I presume 
understands the matter. 

Ihave gota patent for my homestead claim, with President Harrison’s a- 
W abashad. Brother George has not received his yet. though he proved up 
several months before I did. He ought to get it before long. 

We are within the indemnity belt granted to the Southern Pacific Railroad to 
aid in building the road from hen to Hollister. The company built the road 
from Goshen to Huron, and east from Hollister to Tres Pinos, and two years ago 
built 20 miles of road west from Huron to Alealda. A range of mountains sepa- 
rates Alcalda from Tres Pinos. This indemnity land was opened for seitlement 
five years ago, and as it is good land was quickly taken by settlers, most of 
whom have made final proof on their claims, and a great many have got pat- 
ents for their land. 


It will be remembered that these lands were opened for settlement 
under Commissioner Sparks’s decision. 


Thier al road te of no bencfit to us, as there is a range of mountains between 
us and it, and to get to the road we would be obliged to travel 50 milesover high 
mountains and rough roads. 5 

Yours truly, 
R. S. CRANE. 

J. H. Craxr, Esq, Washington, D. C. 

THE SOMERSAULT OF THE GENTLEMAN FROM ILLINOIS, 

Just think of it! Thesame man who in 1882, 1884, and 1886 vol- 
untarily became the champion of the people and then proclaimed eter- 
nal warfare against the thieving Northern Pacific Railroad, which he 
denounced on this floor as a briber and a thief, and every man who 
hesitated about going to the fullest length of forfeiture as a railroad 
lawyer—where is he now? He has gone, horse, foot, and dragoons, to 
the camp of the enemies of the people. 

Mr. S. er, four years ago you and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PAYSON ] were as far apart as the east is from the west, and now you 
birouac together and sleep upou the same blanket, and a right narrow 
“on. Poses 1882, wh de 

une when you made your famous report, which said the 
unholy hands of the people could not touch the stolen empire of the 


sacred Northern Pacific, where was the gentleman from Illinois? He 
was then the champion of the people. He met you with drawn sword, 
and commanded yon to desist in your efforts to confirm this vast em- 
pire of territory to the Northern Pacific. He proclaimed in tones or 
thunder that these lands, estimated at over $200,000,000, belonged to 
the people, and he demanded that they be restored to their rightful 
owners. 

Where is the gentleman from Illinois now? When you were elected 
Speaker you put the key of the vault where this treasure of the peo- 
ple is kept into his hands. Has he been faithful to the people? No, 
Mr. Speaker, the treasures which, on July 24, 1882, he said belonged 
to the people, and on April 4, 1884, almost swore that the legal right 
was with the people, he is now surrendering to the enemy. He has be- 
come a leader of the hosts which are arrayed against the very people 
whose rights six years ago he pledged himself so sacredly to defend. 

Toshow Mr. Payson’s position on this subject two sessions ago, I 
read from the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, Forty-eighth Congress, first 
session: 

Mr. Horr. Now, do I understand the gentleman's position to be this: If a 
company goes on and completes a certain portion of its road in good faith under 
the terms of its contract, and is allowed to have lands patented as certain por- 
tions of the road are completed, it may go on and build perhaps 120 miles in 
that way, and then, because the company does not build the rest of the road 
within the time, the Government has an equitable and moral ‘ht to declare 
the entire land forfeited and take away from the company what it has earned? 

Mr. Paysox. When the gentleman asks what we have n“ moral 2 to do, 
that is a question which every member will settle for himself. If he asks 
whether we have a legal right to do it, I say unhesitatingly yes; and I have 
never heard any lawyer, except some attorney for a r company, who 
ever denied the proposition, * 


It will be here observed that on April 4, 1884, Mr. PAYSON unhesi- 
tatingly asserted that Congress had a legal right to declare a forfeiture 
of every particle of the 47,000,000 acres of land embraced in the grant 
tothe Northern Pacific, He was not satisfied to simply assert the prop- 
osition, but he added that he unhesitatingly made the assertion, and 
he also asserted that he never heard any lawyer, except some attorney 
for a railroad company, who ever denied the proposition. These em- 

hatie declarations were made during the discussion of the bill forfeit- 
ing a grant to the Oregon Central. 

As further evidence of Mr. PAYson’s correct views a few years ago, I 
read from CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 81, Forty-ninth Congress, 

‘ 

Mr. PAYSON says: 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that I am in favor of the House bill and opposed to 
that of the Senate: and having given the facts as I understand them I reach the 
point to state the reasons. Involved in this case, as in every other of like char- 
acter, are two questions: First, the question of power; second, the question of 
Policy: that is to say, first, whether we have the legal right or authority under 

e law to declare a forfeiture of tho -o lands: secondly, if the first point should 
be established affirmatively, whether as a matter of polley, as a matter of tair 


dealing under all the circumstances of the case, the power that Congress has 
ought to be exercised, 


After a most elahorate discussion of the legal points involved he, 
with great emphasis, declares that Congress has unquestioned power to 
forfeit the lands. I read the following from the same speech: 


We conelude, then, on the legal question of power in Congress (and we are 
only dealing with the abstract legal question now) that it has the right, first, 
to declare the title to all unpatented lands in the grant forfeited, and revest the 
United States with it, so that it ean be restored to the public domain open to 
sale and settlement under existing laws. 


And a little later on, in the same speech, he said—I read from page 
7609: 


Let me put it in another way: It is admitted that they have not built the Cas- 
cade Branch, even now. And that they have not built the road from Wallula 
to Portland, 214 miles, and have A sirana A abandoned that part of the route. 

Now, sir, for this non-nser of franchise have we not the legal right to for- 
feit it. now and here? Unquestionably; and if so, have we not the right to the 
incident—the land grant? 5 

Lam only now discussing the question of power, of strict legal right. 

Gentlemen say “the law abhors a forfeiture,” and this is a frequent text in 
— case, If it were so the law would be very like the gentlemen who quote 
the maxim, 

But it is not so:; the law is the reverse, as expressly decided in the Farnsworth 
caso (92 United States), There the court says that while forfeiture is not fa- 
vored as between individuals where compensation can be made, yet in case of 
public grants like this the courts can not and ought not to relieve, and that the 
maxim quoted does not apply. 

We had the power to assert this forfeiture in 1879, and the authorities I have 
cited show that we haveit now as a legal right beyond all question, Should it 
be exercised? That is a question of policy, and to that I now address myself. 


We have seen that the distinguished gentleman here settled the ques- 
tion of legal right emphatically in favor of the Government. 

He then, in his forcible way, addressed himself to the question of 
policy. I read from the same volume of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
pages 7611 and 7612: 

I have shown, sir, that under the law we have the power, the legal right, to 
assert this forfeiture. 

I said also thatif this land belongs to the people nothing should constrain us 
to yield it to the company except the strongest equitable consideration—equities 
which are equal to legal ob! fons. 

With confidence I submit t with what the House bill proposes, the liberal- 
ity of its pro ns in what it permits the company to retain, the facts in the 
history of the e ot the road. Toes Lee of 5 — . —— 
peop) ‘istic, xaoti „ and un n; wa. earn 
tomake this additional donation of one handred milions of property would 
bean 2% of stupendous foly; A 
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But I can not close in justice to myself without noticing the closing remarks 
of the tleman from Wisconsin, which 1 see he permits to remain in the REO- 
ORD, these efforts on the part of the Committee on Public Lands to restore 
N lands to the public domain are the shcerestdemagogy and of the cheap- 
est class,” = 

This kind of talk is not new to us. We have had a good deal of it, sir, first 
and last since this work Not only so, sir, but predictions have been 
freely indulged in by gentlemen who think and actas my neighbor, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin Fir. Price}, who thinks that nothing ever could or would 
come of it, that no lands would ever be restored to the Government by this 
movement, and that it would all end in empty talk. 

Mr, Speaker, it isa matter of pride to me that I have been connected in my 
way and to the best of my ability with these efforts to reclaim these vast areas 
of land from those technically holding them, but without right or equity. I was 
among the first in the matter, and am in the matter still, and expect to remain 


But there is another point to which I must refer. During Mr. PAY- 
SON’S great speech of 1884 it was suggested that the entire forfeiture 
of the Northern Pacific grant might result in a great hardship, and 
they contended that the railroad oughtin equity to be permitted to re- 
tain lands lying parallel to that portion of the road which was com- 
pleted and in running order before the date upon which the grant ex- 


In reply to these gentlemen, Mr. Paxsox said: 


But unless there is some restriction in the act on the extent of the forfeiture 
where it is exercised, it extends to the whole estate granted. 

I undertake to say, Mr. Speaker, without any assumption or any affectation 
of learning with reference to this question, that gentlemen who oppose this bill 
can not finda single case that squints in the direction of affirming that where 
there is no limitation upon the extent of forfeiture in the act of Congress or the 
2 making the grant, the power does not extend to the entire thing 
granted. 


This could mean nothing less than an emphatic declaration that the 
failure upon the part of the railroad to complete the entire line prior 
to the expiration ot the grant worked a complete forfeiture of the en- 
tire grant from Lake Superior to Puget Sound. 

Mr. PAYSON’S attention was also called to the fact that some of these 
granted lands had been sold; that the railroad had made valuable im- 

rovements on other portions of the grant, and that the entire body 
had been encumbered with a mortgage, and that the mortgage land 
bonds had been sold broadcast. 

In reply to these suggestions Mr. PAyson said: 


No matter into whose hands it may go, no matter what improvements may 
be put upon it, no matter how many mortgages may be given, the common- 
law right to declare an absolute forfeiture attaches in such a case. 

Gentlemen on the r side were pleased to ask the question, as though it 
were an important factor in the calculation, has not a mort been given 
on this railroad? We answered yes; and gentlemen sat back as though that 
ended the matter. 1 call the attention of these gentlemen who have these 
seruples to the case of Farnsworth ts, The Minnesota and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany (92 United States), where it was expressly decided that the holder of mort- 
r ts upon a land grant to which a condition-subsequent was at- 

d, so that possibly a declaration of forfeiture might be made, took the 
same subject to that liability. The court says (page 66): : 

“The beneficiaries under that instrument [the mortgage] took whatever se- 
5 it afforded in subordination to the right of the State to enforce. the for- 

ture. 


Itis not necessary to quote any further from these able speeches of the 

tleman from Illinois, but these happen to be before an expression 

in reply to an inquiry from Mr. OATES, which I will read. It will be 

observed that he seemed to chafe at the laggarduess of Congress with 
regard to the Northern Pacific forfeiture. Mr. PAYSON said: 


Tagree with the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ora] that this is really a 
pioneer case forall of these land nts which haye been unearned by the rail- 
roads to whom they have ven, and I desire that the House shall makea 
record upon it here and now, as speedily as the roll can be called, to show 
whether or not the demand on the part of the people of this country that their 
peons lands shall re a part of the property of this nation shall be 

riy and squarely met. I believe it is their wish that these lands should be 
reserved on the part of the Government for the benefit of those whoare home- 
less, for the horny-hanced men of toil who are sweltering day by day fora very 
existence. It is for us to say whether we shall take care of the trust confided to 
us and keep it out ot the hands of a railroad corporation that has neither jns- 

law. nor equity in support of its claim. 

mting the whole people of this land as a member for the whole coun- 
try as woll as for the district in which I live, I should regard myself reereant to 
my duty if I did not test against a donation, a free gift of this great area to 
a corporation which had, instead of attempting to carry out tho wishes of Con- 
conspicuously succeeded in defeating it. My duty I regard ss done to 
ha House. I have attempted,and I venture the bope that I have succeeded in 
doing so, to nstrate that this corporation had no legal claim to any por- 
tion of this grant, for no one has yet given any authority except his own state- 

ment as against the array of citations in the report. 

With the vote soon to be taken which shall determine the question whether 
the pp oe shall suffer and this defaulting company be the gainer, the country 
must of necessity acquiesce; but I do not believe that the people whose repre- 
sentatives we are will be satisfied with less than a restoration to them of that 
which 1s their own. 

Iam anxious that this record should be made, and 15 guilty toa consuming 
curiosity to know how many men on this floor will dare the condemnation of 
this country by condoning what this company has done. What the country 
wants is acts, and not words; it wants results, and not promises, and I do not 
propose to delay itany longer. . 


Would it have been possible for w man to more thoroughly array 
himself upon the side of the people? Would it have been possible for 
a man to have been more emphatic in denunciation of those who hesi- 
tated in their duty in this matter? Not trusting to his own opinion, 
he fortifies the positions he assumes with decisions of our highest courts 
and the opinions of our most eminent jurists; and yet this distin- 
guished Congressman is to-day side by side with the men he was so re- 
cently denouncing with bitter invectives. 


BLASTED HOPES AND EXPECTATIONS, 


This is the same Mr. PAysoN who, in July, 1886, proclaimed and 
swore that he was among the first in the matter, was in the matter 
still, and that he expected to remain there, His exact language was, 
as I will read: 

Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of pride to me that I have been connected in my 
way and to the best of my ability with these efforts to reclaim these vast areas 
of land from those technically holding them, but without right or equity. I 
was sinong the first in the matter, and am in the matter still, and expect tore» 
main there. 

Where is this man? Why, Mr. Speaker, he is at the head and front 
of the hosts—if it were not unparliamentary and were it not for the 
respect I have for, and confidence in, the gentleman’s integrity, I 
would say—of the banditti who are lugging off the property of the 
people, 

He says he expected to remain on the side of the people, but his ex- 
pectations are not realized, and so far from remaining with the people 
he is the captain-general of their worst enemies. 

Not only does the gentleman from Illinois lead in this despoliation 
of the people's domain, but as I have before shown, he erects what he 
seems to regard as a bulwark and barricade to prevent pursuit of the 
thieves and prevent the recovery of the stolen booty. In all forfeiture 
bills heretofore we have incorporated a provision to the effect that the 
forfeiture act should not be construed as a bar to the forfeiture of other 
lands not included in the act. 

A provision of that character was in the forfeiture bill as it passed 
both the Senate and House. 

It was in these words: 

Sec. 7. That nothing in this act shall be construed to waive or release in any 
way any right of the United States to have aap Sys lands granted by them, #5 
recited in first section, forfeited for any failure, past or future, to comply 
with the conditions of the grant. 

For some reason, which some of these subtle lawyers can explain, 
this clause, all-important to the people, was left out of the conterence 
report. 

si FORTY MILLION ACRES CONFIRMED TO NORTHERN PACIFIC, 

I would like again to ask the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Payson] how he can explain to this House his failure to retain 
this important section. He has not explained this matter at all tothe 
satisfaction of the friends of the people who are opposing this bill. 
Let me ask him why he comes back from the committee of conlerence 
with this section omitted and not one word of explanation in his re- 


port. 

Only two short months ago he seemed to fully appreciate its impor- 
tance. During his speech, on July 7, 1890, when this bill was before’ 
the House, the following colloquy took place—I read from the REC- 
ORD, July 7, 1890, page 7525: s; p 

Mr. HEARD. Now the other inquiry—as to whether it will have the effect of 
ai ieii any title in a railroad to such lands where the road was finished out 
0 me. 

Mr. Payson. Now, I am coming to the inquiry of my friend as to whether it 
will have the effect of confirming any title. or whether it shall prevent Congress 
pan 5 if it desired. That is covered by the seventh section, which 

wi š 

“That nothing in this act shall be construed to waive or release in any way 
any right of the United States to have any other lands granted by them, as re- 
cited in the first section, forfeited for any failure, past or future, to comply with 
the conditions of the grant.” 


That is reserving the on the of Co: to do anything it may 
choos Revealer in any other form it pleases with reference to this very char- 
acter o! 


land. 
Mr. Hearp, That is satisfactory, Mr. Chairman. 


It will be observed that Mr. PAYSON regarded that section as the only 
authority left to enable the peopleand the Government to recover other 
lands than those included in the bill. 

This was an important matter then and is quite, yes, even more, im- 
portant now; and yet the gentleman from Illinois has allowed it to be 
stricken from the bill, thus admitting that lands not included in the 
bill are forever and irrevocably surrendered to the railroads. : 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HEARD] thought- the bill“ sat- 
istactory with that clause. I beg to inquire if he can vote for the 
bill with the clause omitted. ‘ 

MESMERIC INFLUENCE OF CORPORATE WEALTH. 

In my opinion the effect of that striking out would be construed by 
a court as an ex ion upon the part of the law-making power of a 
legislative determination that this forfeiture should be regarded as the 
final action on the part of the Government. 

What subtle, what mesmeric influence has wrought this change, 
what magie power has seized upon the valiant leader who so recently 
was foilowed with such pride and confidence? He who two Congresses 
ago with conspicuous heroism led in the great battle cry ſor the peo- 
ple;“ he who, discarding party lines, regardless of party associations, 
struck blow after blow in the cause of right and in the defense of the 
weak and lowly against the greed and tyranny of heartless tions. 

Where is he who, as a chosen leader, demanded that Congress should 
rise in its might and extend its protecting arm over this priceless heri- 
tage of the people; he who for four long years declaimed in this Hall 
against this unprecedented despoliation of the most valued and choicest 
of our domain; he who met the gentleman from Maine, Mr. REED, in 
the committee-room and upon this floor when the first gun was fired 
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in this great battle nearly ten years ago in the Forty-seventh Con- 


. gress ? 
FIELD-MARSHAL REED AND CAPTAIN-GENERAL PAYSON. 

I can see them now, those gladiators, those giants in both frame and 
intellect, when in June, 1882, each was leading his army to the strife 
of bloody battle. : 

It-was a grand picture. 

His royal highness, the distinguished field-marshal, THOMAS B. 
REED, the supreme commander of the Northern Pacific forces, bravely 
leading his well equipped and thoroughly organized army; its com- 
missariat well stored; its quartermaster’s department intact, and a pay 
bureau so inexhaustible as to boast comparison with the Treasury of 
the United States. 

But look at the undaunted hero who crosses swords with the giant 
general from Maine. It is the distinguished generalissimo of the forces 
of the people, Captain-General Lewis E, Payson, of Illinois. His he- 
roic and determined bearing compensates for the disadvantage of his 
smaller army and fewer battalions, all poorly equipped, badly organ- 
ized, undisciplined it is true, but superbly brave, and led by a gallant 
and able commander and inspired by his determination and courage. 

Then, too, it was the cause of right and humanity on their side, and 
the enemies of humanity and right on the other side, 

With Fabian generalship he held the enemy at bay, awaiting re-en- 
forcements rave d would certainly be cn route in the early days of No- 
vember. 

Though the battles of the summer campaign of 1882 were not deci- 
sive, well-earned plaudits were showered upon the head of the volun- 
teer defender of right and justice. 

This man who enlisted in the cause of the people and who gave to it 
the patriotism of a Washington, the devotion of a Marco Bozzaris, and 
the courage of a Marshal Ney, where, oh, where is he to-day? Is it 
pos he has become discouraged and dismayed? Has he beenallured 

the pomps and vanities of this wicked world and is he tired of asso- 
ciating with and battling for the poor and lowly, which comprise the 
great masses of the people? I call upon the gentleman to return to us 
and join in this our last, our most blessed effort in our grand and holy 
struggle. Come, come, come; one more united blow and victory will 
crown our endeavors. It is true, we are to-day in the Valley Forge of 
the Revolution, but the clouds are breaking away and I see the word 
Yorktown in the distant horizon. 

THE FORMER BELLIGERENTS BURY HATCHETS AND TENDERLY EMBRACE, 

Bat he does not come. Other influences lead him in another direc- 
tion, and he stands before the country championing a bill which it is 
claimed gives 40,000,000 acres of the people’s land to the Northern Pa- 
cific. Of course we must assume that it is now his opinion that the 
railroad has a legal right tothis land; and, if so, it is evident that the 
gentleman has so changed his views that they are now identical with 
those of other gentlemen, including the Speaker, who advocate and in- 
dorse the proposition, which four years ago Mr. PAYSON said he never 
heard sanctioned by any lawyer except some attorney of a railroad 
company. But I will give the exact of our captain-general 
in speaking of the right of Congress to forfeit the total grant in case 
the entire road was not built within the time specified. He said: 

We have a legal right to do it. I say unhesitatingly yes, and I have never 
heard a lawyer, except some attorney for a railroad company, whoever denied 
the proposition. 

I do not say that Mr. PAyson’s changed position makes him an at- 
torney for arailroad; but to those who heard these expressions and wit- 
nessed the forensic battle between the field-marshal and the captain- 
general, and heard the latter gentleman denounce the Northern Pacific 
as a briber and a thief, it seemed a little odd this morning to see the 
intense anxiety of the Speaker to recognize the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Payson] so eagerly acceded to and acquiesced in by 
that gentleman. 

Those who were here when the House was called to order witnessed 
the spectacle of a member standing directly in tront of the Chair de- 
manding a hearing for a question of high privilege, only to be answered 
by the Speaker that— 

The Chair desires to recognize the gentleman from Illinois for the presenta- 
tion of a conference report— 
and they then saw the gentleman from Illinois, with childlike obe- 
dience, spring to his feet; and this bill was thus forced before the House 
by the joint efforts of the Speaker and Mr. PAYSON. 

The affidavits and itions of the poor farmers and miners of the 
frontiers are unheeded and corporate wealth is again triumphant, 

I do not mean to imply and really do not believe that either of the 
gentlemen is in the employ of any railroad company, but the picture 
had a shade of the appearance of an advocate of corporate wealth pre- 
siding over Congress and enjoying the close sympathy of the chairman 
of the committee of this House which controls the priceless heritage of 
the people, the vast domain of landed wealth which has cost countless 
lives, seas of blood, and millions of treasure, 

THE SPEAKER'S JUDICIAL SOMERSAULT, 

Now, let us read a Jegal decision of the distinguished Speaker when 
he comes to consider the interests of a railroad which is located in the 
milder climate of Texas, a road in which the Northern Pacific had no 


interest, but, on the contrary, one which bade fair to become and really 
did become a formidable rival of that corporation. It was to the in- 
terest of the Northern Pacific to crush the Texas Pacific, and Hon. 
Tuomas B. REED, the chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives, became the appointed agent to cripple and 
it possible destroy that corporation. 

Remember that on June 6, 1882, he made the injudicial, partisan, 
illogical, and unjust decision in which he insisted that the Northern 
Pacific had good title to 40,000,000 acres of land which was never earned 
as required by law, and which, in justice, law, right, and equity, be- 
longed to the people. Having done this for the Northern Pacific, on 
August 3, 1882, Mr. REED renders a crushing decision against its rival, 
the Texas and Pacific. It seems the Texas and Pacific being unable 
to complete the road within the time specified in the grant, that cor- 
poration allowed the Southern Pacific, which was building from the 
west to the east, to occupy, as stated in Mr. REED’s report, substantially 
the route on which the act of March, 1871, contemplated that the Texas 
and Pacific would build. 

Now, remember that the grant to the Texas and Pacific Railroad 
granted the lands to said road— 

Its successors and assigns. 

Therefore, pursuant to that authority, it assigned its rights on the 
grant to the Southern Pacific and became consolidated with that cor- 

ration. 

Mr. REED admits this, and in his report says that the Southern 
Pacific— 
entered into an agreement with the Texas and Pacific, which was not produced 
before the committee. 

It was admitted, however, that the latter company had released its title tothe 
lapd grant to the Southern Pacific, and that that corporation was now the 
claimant of the lands. 

Now, let us see Mr. REED’s argument on this point. He says: 

On behalf of the Southern Pacific it is urged that the words used in the ninth 
section, “and assigns.” in the phrase "there is hereby granted to the said Texas 
and Pacific Railroad Company, its successors and ns, every alternate sec- 
tion,” ete., authorize the latter company to transfer the lands in question in 
bulk to any other n who would receive it charged with the same trust; 
that the Southern ific, having received the lands at atime when the had 
completed a railroad which was the same, or nearly the same, in location as 
that described in the act of March, 1871, received the lands discharged from the 
trust by reason of its fulfillment, In the opinion of the committee the words 
“and assi do not, in this case, have this meaning. We think these words 
describe the nature of the estate, are words of limitation, and do not constitute 
the grantee an agent of the United States to select another corporation which 
has performed similar work and make it the beneficiary of the grant. Nor do 
they constitute the grantee an agent to bestow a gratuity. 

This is specious enough. It would do tolerably well for a lawyer's 
brief who had no case and wanted to please his client and earn a fee, 
but it is not judicial, 

It smacks too much of the partisan fora judgment of a court. It 
looks like straining after a desired result. 

Mr. REED having, as he thought, squelched the Northern Pacific’s 
rival on that point and shown to his satisfaction and to the satisfaction 
of the Northern Pacific’s lawyer that the Texas and Pacific road had 
no right to assign their grant, and that the express words of the act of 
Congress, namely: 

There is hereby granted to the said Texas and Pacific Railroad Company its 

successors and assigns— 
Does not mean anything, or rather means the reverse of what it really 
says, Mr. REED tackles the next point, namely, the clause in section 
4 which authorizes the Texas and Pacific to consolidate, etc. The 
Speaker here expresses himself in these words: 

It is further claimed on behalf of the Southern Pacific that the sections—not- 
ably section 4—authorizing consolidations give the aathority needed for the 
transfer. Whether these sections would, under any state of facts, confer such 
power need not now be determined, for no facts have been laid before us which 
show any consolidation whereby the Texas and Pacific has absorbed the Sonth- 
ern Pacific. So far as this transaction is concerned the process would seem to 
have been reversed. 

The consolidations contemplated by sections 4,5,and 6 were those whereb: 
other companies were to me part and parcel of the Texas and Pacific. If 
the Southern Pacific had become part and parcel of the Texas and Pacific, it 
could not be the‘claimant here. 

CONCLUSIONS BASED UPON SOPHISTRIES AND TECH NICALITIES, 

His entire argument on this point seems to rest on the fact that the 
consolidated road has been termed the Southern Pacific” instead of 
the Texas Pacific.“ He appears to concede that if the consolidation 
had been so worded that it could be said that the latter-named railroad 
absorbed the former, then in that case the grant would be good and 
could not be forfeited. . 

This is certainly technical enough; a skillful play upon words; an 
art in which the gentleman is a distinguished adept. 

Mr. REED has another point to encounter, It is conceded by all that 
the railroad was built as uired by the act, but in the innocence of 
their hearts a portion of the line was built by a corporation which had 
a different heading to their letter-heads, but they insist that since they 
were authorized to assigu and to consolidate, and since pursuant 
to this authority they have assigned and consolidated and built the 
railroad they ought not to be deprived of the grant upon technical hair- 
splitting. 

I am gratified to be able to state that our distinguished Speaker ap- 
proached this momentous question with calm composure. 
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He says: 

Itisfurther urged on behalf of the Southern Pacific that, inasmuch as that 
company have dons what the United States offered to give the granted land to 
oe N —.— Bre Pacific if it would do it, equity requires that the land grant should 

ransferred. 

To this, asa regus for a gratutity, no objection can be made. That would 
rest in the sound judgment of Congress. But this request ia put upon the 
ground of a claim founded upon equity and good conscience. The reply seems 
simple. Congres: would never have been justified in offering the lands had it 
not deemed the offer necessary to secure the road. 

The distinguished gentleman here distinctly avers that Congress can 
not or ought not to considera claim founded upon equity and good 
conscience, because 

Congress would never have been justified in offering the lands had it not 
deemed the offer necessary to secure the road. 

Now, Mr. REED gives us clearly to understand that he admits that 
the claim of the consolidated road is founded on equity and good con- 
science, that the consolidated road did that tor which the United States 
offered to give the granted land to the Texas and Pacific, that the 
roads were authorized to consolidate and to assign; and yet on the shal- 
lowest and slightest of technical grounds Mr. REED decides that the 
grant should be forfeited. 

He therefore recommends the adoption of the following: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
icain Congress assembled, ‘That all lands granted to the Texas Pacific Railroad 
Com > aa the act of Congress entitled An act to incorporate the Texas 


P Company und to aid in the construction of its road, and for 
other pur) approved March 3, 1871, and acts amendatory thereof or sup- 
plemental thereto, and they aro hereby, declared forfeited, and that the 


whole of said lands be restored to the public domain and made subject to sale 
and settlement under existing laws of the United States, 
THE BILL SURRENDERS THE RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE, 

The bill submitted with the conference report, which we are called 
npon to adopt and thus enactinto law, embraces new legislation which 
has never been considered by this House. It should therefore be re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole for consideration under the rules. 

An attempt of this character to avoid submitting legislation to the 
Committee of the Whole by including it in a conference report is in 
violation of the principles of parliamentary law and is a contortion 
of the rules of this House. 

This bill sought to be enacted into law proposes a declaration of for- 
feiture only as to certain lands which lie opposite to aud and contermi- 
nous with portions of railroads which are not now constructed. 

The lands thus proposed to be forfeited are of but little value and 
are but a very small proportion of the lands with which it is the duty 
of Congress to deal. 

The bill is a very incomplete and ineffective assertion of the rights 
of the Government over the lands heretofore granted for the purpose ot 
encouraging the building of railroads and is a disgraceful surrender by 
the Representatives of the people to the influence of corporate wealth 
and the almost imperial power which attaches thereto. 

That Congress should be so regardless of its obligation to the people 
ought to invoke the most serious contemplation of all right-thinking 
men. 

There are two kinds of forfeiture: one may be termed legislative and 
the other judicial; the former by a direct legislative declaration of tor- 
feiture, and the latter by a judgment of a court ora suit commenced and 

ted by officials of the Department of Justice. In order to illus- 
trate to the House the classes of lands which we have sought to reclaim 
and which have been embraced in forfeiture bills, I will refer to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 
r THE NORTHERN PACIFIC GRANT, 

On July 2, 1864, Congress enacted a law incorporating the railroad, 
and authorized it to construct a road, its eastern terminus being on 
Lake Superior and its western terminus resting on the waters of the 
Pacific at Puget Sound, with a branch extending down into Oregon, to 
Portland. : 

This act and the acts supplementary thereto contained an express 
provision that the grant was made upon condition and was accepted 
by the company upon the express condition that the road was to be 
fully completed and in operation from Lake Superior to Puget Sound 
by July 4, 1879. 

On that date, namely, July 4, 1879, the road was not completed, and 
the condition upon which the grant land was to vest in the company 
having failed, of course the conditional grant lapsed or ceased to have 
force or effect as a grant, and the land in right, law, and equity re- 
verted to the public domain and to the people. 

The company had built that portion of the road lying within the 
more thickly settled portions of the line between Lake Superior and 
the city of Bismarck. 

The railroad company then modestly contended that in equity and 
good conscience they ought to haye the land which lay conterminous 
with that portion of the road which they built prior to July 4, 1879; 
but they laid no claim to any lands parallel to any portion of the line 
or proposed line between Bismarck and Paget Sound. 

It is clear by the terms of the contract, and the Supreme Court has 
go decided, that in such a case all right to any part of the land is for- 


eited. 
Granted lands may now be divided into three classes: 
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First. Those earned before the date fixed for completion of the en- 
tire contract. 

Second. Those earned after said date. 

Third. Those which have never been earned, and which may there- 
fore now be regarded as abandoned. 

In the case of the Northern Pacific there can be no question as to the 
right of declaring a forfeiture of all three classes of the land, but in a 
spirit of generosity a large majority of Congress are willing to allow 
the road to retain with undispnted title the land earned in time and 
designated as the first class. 

Those lands never earned, which are designated as the third class, really 
amount to nothing, and the grantees themselves are quite willing, and 
in some cases apparently anxious, for them to be forleited. 

The contention, therefore, is confinéd to a question of forfeiture of 
the lands of the second class, which were not earned at the date the 
contract required the road to be completed, but which the road is ask- 
ing Congress to give them upon the ground that of their own motion 
they built a railroad years after the expiration of the time fixed in the 
granting act for its construction. That the road is not entitled to any 
such gratuity there can be no question. 


PURPOSE OF GRANTING THE LANDS, 


This munificent grant was made in order to develop an almost un- 
inhabited country. The object was to give facilities to enterp 
pioneers, who were pressing westward as leaders in the settlement of 
our frontier country. The railroad company did not perform one iota 
of this service; it gave no facility to these sturdy men; it shrank from 
the perils and hardships which emigrants encountered. 

The railroad waited until the grant had expired and until the set- 
tlement of the country had progressed along and far beyond the lines of 
the projected road, and freight and passenger traffic had become such 
as to make the building of the road a profitable enterprise without 
the bounty of a grant of land, and, of course, a land grant or other 
8 aid was no longer necessary to induce the building of the rail- 


The roads can not ask for these lands either asa matter of legal right 
or as a matter of equity. 

They were given contingently upon certain important and clearly 
stipulated conditions. These conditions have failed; the railroad is in 
defaalt, The people now demand the enforcement of their rights. 
More than five years ago the Hon. W. A. J. Sparks, Mr. Cleveland’s 
Commissioner of the Land Office, called upon Congress to do its duty 
to the people and promptly restore these lands to the public domain. 


COMMISSIONER SPARKS'S APPEAL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


After reviewing in extenso the bad faith and defaults and conspicuous 
neglects on the part of the Northern Pacific and other land-grant roads 
to construct their lines according to the terms of the grant, this faith- 
ful official says (I read from Mr. Sparks’s report as tound in House Ex- 
ecutive Documents, first session, Forty-ninth Congress, pages 196, 197): 


The paramount right of the Government to repossess itself of the lands is un- 

uestionable. The conditions have failed and the grants are subject to resump- 
tion by the grantor. The matter of declaring these forfeitures and resto: 
the forfeited lands to the public domain ts prominently before the country an 
has awakened and excites keen public interest. The amount of unpatented 
lands embraced in all the grants subject to declaration of forfeiture is estimated 
at 100,000,000 acres, an area equal to that of the combined States of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. The restora- 
tion to public scttlement and entry of this great body of lands is asubject of th 
first magnitude and of profound national importance. The question presented 
is strictly one of legal right. The rights of the corporations have been upheld 
for twenty or thirty years, The Government has not been in laches. The lands 
have been kept in reservation, material for building the roads has been freely 
supplied from the public domain, and extension of time for construction has 
been allowed. 

The default of the companies has been voluntary. The rights of the public 
are now to be considered. the right of the people to repossess themselves of 
theirown, The case is not one calling for sympathy to the corporations; it is 
one calling for justice to the people of the country. In the management of 
their grants, as of their roads, the railroad companies have shown little sympa- 
thy for the public—none for settlers and citizens whose presence and labor were 
building up traffic and whose earnings were paying a the traffic would bear 
over roads constructed by public bounty. Holding their own claims through 
the indulgence of the Government, delinquent corporations have p: set- 
ers with the strong forces of copes power, not only from local tribunals 
to the executive department, but from the executive department to the courts, 
to wrest from them the homes they had acquired within the boundaries of rail- 
road grants. It is my information that a nt from the United States to a 
settler under an award by adjudication of this Department is not e his 
rights against a railroad company, but that the 3 of compelling settlers to 
defend their patents in the courts has been pzstemat cally adopted by some of 
the companies having the largest grants and being in lachos to the Government 
in respect to their own obligations. 7 

Appeals have been made to me by holders of such patents asking for aid. I 

no means to give in defense of their titles, whic or said they could not 
maintain at their own cost against vexatious, dilatory, and expensive proceed- 
ings forced upon them to compel them to purchase from the companies the 
uiet of the titles which they had after protracted struggle obtained from the 
nited States. Those who seek equity should do equity; those who demand 
charity should show some regard for the rights of others and of their donors, 

It is my opinion that the rightand power vested in Congress of enforcing the 
forfeitures that have been incurred should be exercised. A failure or refusal 
to exercise the legislative jurisdiction may be construed as a continuance or a 
renewal of the ts. I misunderstand the sentiment and mistake the temper 
of the people if a renewal of forfeited lond grants in any form or manner is in 
consonance with their views of public policy or their demands for public justice, 

However improvident the original grants were, the Government is bound to 
maintain its obligations so long as the companies kept theirs, But the failure 
of one party is the release of the other. An opportunity is now presented fog 
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the legal recovery of a public estate long held in abeyance. Having been for- 
feited, it should now be resumed. I respectfully recommend that forfeitures be 
declared in all cases in which the roads were not completed in the mannerand 
within the time prescribed by law, and that the unpatented lands be restored 
to the public domain, 


RIGHTS OF THE SETTLERS NOT GUARDED, 


There are other grave objections to the conference report. 

The conferees seemed to be so anxious to comply with the demands 
of the railroads that they forgot the rights of the people. The bill as 
reported does not give any certain protection to settlers on the lands 
which are subject to forfeiture. 

The second section of the bill purports to favor settlers only on for- 
feited land, and this gratuitous legislation is without meaning or 
necessity, because the rights of settlers on such lands are already fully 
protected by general law. 

Whenever there is a settler on a tract of land which is restored to 
the public domain, the rights of said settler attach immediately upon 
the restoration of said land, and the particular provision to this end 
which is incorporated in the report can only have the effeet to mislead 
the mind from the pertinent fact that the conference report utterly 
fails to guard the rights of those who need protection. 

There are now thousands of claims of bona fide settlers pending be- 


upon after the expiration of the grant, 

The bill or report proposes to relieve delinquent railroad companies 
of the liability of forfeitures incurred and which ought to and should 
be enforced, which leniency is legally and practically tantamount toa 
regrant of the lands. 

If this princely concession is to be made to powerful corporations it 
would be a very small measure of fairness and justice to the poor set- 
tler to except from the regrant to these rich corporations the lands upon 
which these settlers have their humble homes. As the bill or report 
now stands such settlers would be compelled to purchase from the rail- 
road companies not the Jand alone, but even the improvements which 
at their own expense they have placed upon the land. 

Against this palpable wrong and injustice every honest man should 
solemnly protest. 

If the Republican party has determined to be false to the people and 
surrender their birthright to the Northern Pacific Company and other 
like corporations, and at their behest decline to enforce forfeiture of 
unearned land beyond the immaterial limit proposed by the bill they 
ought in all conscience to provide that settlement rights be saved and 
secured on the great body of lands to which the right of forteiture is 
waived and surrendered by the bill. 


PUBLIC RIGHTS NOT PROTECTED. 


I will now refer to another serious objection to the bill. It makes 
no provision for protecting the public rights in the mineral lands 
within the limits of railroad grants which are subject to forfeiture. 

It is well known and understood that the railroads are strenuously 
asserting their claim to these mineral lands, and although they were 
expressly excluded from the grant the artful lawyers of these corpora- 
tions are seeking by technical devices to set up and substantiate a 
right or claim on the part of the railroads to these lands, and facile de- 
cisions by the courts as well as the Departments are hoped for and re- 
lied upon to enable them to accomplish their purposes. 

I insist, Mr. Speaker, that if the Republican party is to relinquish 
and abandon the right of forfeiture on the part of Congress it is the 
duty of Congress to at least definitely and forever extinguish and pro- 
hibit any future claim of the railroad companies to mineral lands. 

I desire particularily to call the attention of Congress to the fact that 
the most important feature of the pending measure is that through it 
the grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company along 1,500 miles 
of road is saved from forfeiture. By the waiver of forfeiture on this 
road alone a donation of not less than 30,000,000 acres of land at the 
cost of the nation is made to the railroad company, a donation imperial 
in its nature and beyond the wildest dreams of avarice. 

The failure of the company to build its road according to the terms 
of its grant is well known. It did not even definitely locate its line 
- through this great stretch of land until alter the grant bad expired by 
limitation of law, Its right not having attached during the lifetime 
of the grant, it has now no legal claim to the lands which it might 
have secured but for its own disregard of the obligationsassumed. It 
is shown by the reports of the Commissioners of Railroads and of Public 
Lands that the amount of money already realized by this company from 
sales of land and the average value of unsold land already patented to 
the company exceed even the company’s estimate of the cost of the 
entire road as constructed. 

This company has therefore no equitable right or claim to the unex- 
ampled donation which Republicans wish to confirm to it. It is espe- 
cially in connection with the grant to this company along its line, 
which was not located until long after the date of the expiration of the 
grant, that there is the most imperative duty and necessity of protect- 
8 8 pega Sect EE eee 
would place the settlers ms at the mercy of this grasping corpora- 
tion and put the mineral lands of Montana and Idaho in imminent 
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PROVISIONS OF THE BILL UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 
Conspicuous as the bill is in neglecting to do what should be done 


it isalmost equally conspicuous in attempting to do what its progeni- 
tors know they have no legal right todo. The first section of the bill 
contains provisions which every man informed regarding these grants 
knows are clearly in violation of the Constitution, and therefore un- 
less amended the law would be declared unconstitutional, and there- 
fore no purpose whatever would be attained. 

Having failed or refused to include in the forfeiture the 40,000,000 
or more acres of land which should be forfeited, the bill proceeds to 
and attempts the forfeiture of a few inconsequent patches which Con- 
gress has no right to forfeit. 

The first section of the bill is in these words: 

That there is hereby forfeited to the United States, and the United States 
hereby resumes the title thereto, all lands heretofore granted to auy State or to 
any corporation to aid in the construction of a railroad opposite to and conter- 
minous with the portion of any such railroad not now completed, for the con- 
struction or benefit of which lands have heretofore been granted; and all such 
lands are declared to be a part of the public domain. 

The conferees ought to have known that the grant to many railroads 
included a gift or grant in presenti for thé purpose of furnishing aid for 
such preliminary work as would be required before the construction of 


fore the Land Office on applications to enter lands which were settled anz part of the road. 


These first 120 sections were granted without any condition, and the 
purpose for which they were granted has been fulfilled, and yet the 
road may not be completed and in operation. 

The case of Schulenberg rs. Harriman, 21 Wallace, page 44, and the 
Courtright case, 21 Wallace, 310, are cases in which the Supreme Court 
construed these laws and decided that the lands to which I have referred 
were absolute grants. Thesyllabusin Schulenberg rs. Harriman says: 

That the act of June 3, 1856, and the first section of the act of May 5, 1864, are 
grants fu presenti and passed the title to the odd sections desig to be after- 
wards located. When the route was fixed their location became certain, and 
the title, which was previously imperfect. acquired precision, and became at- 
tached to the land. $ 

I will also read from the Courtright case, 21 Wallace, page 315: 

It is contended by the defendants, first, that under the act of Congress of Ma: 
15, 1856, no lands could be sold by the State until 20 continuous miles ofthe 
Were constructed; second, that, if 120 sections could be sold in advance of such 
construction, they could only be taken from lands adjoining the line of the road 
from its commencement on the east; and, third, that the grant by the State to 
the first company was upon conditions-precedent, which not having been com- 
plied with, the title did not pass. Neither of these positions can, in our judg- 
ment, be maintained. The act of Congress by its express language authorized 
a sale of 12)sections in advance of the construction of any part of the road. It 
was only as to thesale of the remaining sections that the provision requiring a 
previous completion of 20 miles spied. It is true it was the sole object of 
grant to aid in the construction of the railroad, and for that purpose the sale of 
5 ane was only allowed as the road was completed in divisions, except as to 

The evident intention of Congress in making this exception was to furnish 
aid for such preliminary work as would be required before the construction of 
any part of the road. No conditions, therefore, of any kind were imposed upon 
the State in the disposition of this quantity, Con relying upon the good 
Lae 70 7 ome to see that its proceeds were applied for the purposes contem- 

e ac 
N Nor ped there any restriction npon the State as to the place where the 120 sec- 
tions should be selected along the line of the road, except that they should be 
ineluded within a continuous length of 20 miles on each side. They might be 
selected from lands adjoining the eastern end of the road or the western end 
or along the central portion. 

T need hardly have cited these authorities, because the act itself shows 
its uncoustitutionality upon its face. It attempts to deal with lands 
which were unconditionally granted, and states that they are hereby for- 
feited and the United States resumes the title thereto. The exact 
language of the bill is: 

That there is hereby forfeited to the United States and the United States hereby 
resnmes the title thereto. 

After attempting to forfeit lands which were granted without con- 
dition, the bill proceeds to exempt from forfeiture over 40,000,000 acres 
of the people’s lands, which were granted upon condition with the facts 
staring the committee in the face that the conditions were not complied 
with. 

PROPER METHOD WITH REGARD TO THE FIRST 120 SECTIONS. 9 

The proper methods of dealing with these unconditional grants of 
the first 120 sections is for the law to require the Government to com- 
mence suits in each case praying the court to decree a judicial forfeit- 
ure. The court would take evidence, and in cases where the land had 
been earned it would so decree, and in cases of grants which had not 
been earned the court would render a judgment declaring a judicial 
forfeiture. ‘The settlers on the Jands would be entirely relieved of 
trouble and expense, that burden being borne entirely by the Govern- 
ment and the holders of the grant. That the Government should as- 
sume this expense there can be no question. It is responsible for the 
clouds and doubts which environ the title and it ought to disentangle 
the complication. 

Without some such provision the condition of the settler will in 
many cases be deplorable, 

In many cases these grants of the first 120 sections were patented 
and went into possession of the grantees twenty or thirty years ago. 
Some portions have been sold out tosettlers. The grantees claim that 
they have earned these lands, and it must be presumed they will in- 
yoke the aid of courts to protect their title. 


1890. 
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The settler will be told he must hire a lawyer to defend his home. 
He is immediately involved in litigation ina Federal court witha wealthy 
corporation, which it must be expected will use every means possible 
to sustain its title. Court after court will pass, and even if the settler 
has every possible success the loss of time and expense he has undergone 
for lawyers and witnesses will in many cases fully equal the value of 
the land he started out to defend, and if he fails in his suit he is hope- 
lessly ruined. 

How much better for the entire matter in such grants to be deter- 
mined by onesuit instituted by the Government. Under my plan the 
Government would snmmon the settler as its witness and he would be 
paid by the Government for his attendance instead of paying witness 
fees out of his own pocket. In the Fiftieth Congress I successfully ad- 
vocated this plan of settling the controversy in the Oregon road cases, 
and it proved satisfactory to all parties. The refusal to adopt that plan 
in these cases shows an unpardonable disregard of the rights of settlers. 

But that is not all. After the suit is won what does the settler get? 
In some cases he is given preference to enter a part of his land, and in 
some cases he is not allowed to make any entry whatever. In some 
cases the bill confiscates the greater part of the settler’s home which 
he has earned by years of labor. Take, for instance, a case (and there 
are plenty of similar cases) of a man who has bought and paid for and 
at t expense improved a place of 1,280 acres. After winning his 
suit the extent of his privilege is to buy one-fourth of his place at $1.25 
an acre, aud three-fourths is irredeemably confiscated by this act. 

As before said the bill is a conspicuous exemplification of a commit- 
tee which attempt to do things they ought not to do, and leave un- 
done things they ought to do, and there is no health in them. 

Itis gratifying to see from the report that every Democrat on the 
committee refused to lend his sanction to the abomination, and the re- 
port comes before us signed and sanctioned by Republicans only, and I 
feel confident every Democrat in this House will use every effort and 
every parliamentary device to defeat a meusure conceived and framed 
for the purpose of increasing corporate wealth. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER] has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I will append the report of Mr. 
Speaker REED in the Forty-seventh Congress, to which I have referred. 
and from which I have taken extracts. 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom were referred sundry bills relat- 
ing to land grants to railroads, have had the same under consideration, and re- 
port as to the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company derives its chartered rights from the 
act of July 2, 1864 (13 Statutes, 365), The road is to be constru from a point 
on Lake Superior to Puget Sound, with a branch via the vailey of the Columbia 
tos point at or near Portland, Oregon, Twenty alternate odd-numbered sec- 
tions per mile on each side of the road in Territories and ten in States were 
granted to the company, with a right under that and subsequent statutes to 
make up out of a 20-mile limit on either side all losses arising from prior dis- 
panlar — United States of lands the company would have otherwise been 
en 


By the terms of the original act the road should have been completed July 4, 
1876. By joint resolutions approved May 7, 1877 (14 Statutes, 355), and July 1, 
1878 (15 Statutes, 255), such changes were made as to time of completion that the 
Secretary of the Interior, June II. 1879, held that the effect of them was to re- 
quire the completion of the road — ey 1879. Whether this was the exact date 
or not, it is sufficient to say that time for completion has now expired 
beyond question. Eleven hundred andeighty miles of the road have been com- 

leted. On the western side it is finished from Puget Sound to the western 
Koonti of Montana, and ón the eastern side from Lake Superior to in 
Montana. About 500 miles remain to be built. These figures we understand to 
refer to the main line, 2 

Under the provisions of section 3 ofthe act of July 2, 1864, the land was granted; 
under those of sections 8 and 9 the conditions were imposed. 

The important granting words of section 3 areas follows: | 

“Seo. 3, And be it further enacted, That there be, and hereby is, granted tothe 
8 Pacific lroad Company * * * every alternate section of public 


e conditions are as follows, in fall: 

“Sec. 8. That each and every rent right, and privilege herein are so made 
and given to and accepted by said Northern Pacific Railroad Company upon 
and subject to the following conditions, namely: That the said company shall 
commence the work on said road within two years from the approval of this 
act by the President, and shall complete not less than 50 miles per year after 
the second year and shall construct, equip, furnish, and complete the road by 
the 4th day of July, A. D. 1876. 

“Bec. 9. Thatthe United States make the several conditioned grants herein, 
and that the said Northern Pacific Railroad Company accept the same, upon the 
furthet condition that if the said company make any breach of the conditions 
hereof and allow the same to continue for upwards of one year, then in such 
case, at any time hereafter, the United States, by its Congress, may do any and 
allactsand things which may be needful and necessary to insure a speedy com- 
pletion of the said road.” 

Upon this state of facts your committee are called upon to state their opinion 
as to the legal rights of the United States, and to advise what legislative action, 
ifany, ought to be taken. 

The legal effect of the sections as quoted above is to make a present to the 
company of the lands in question, subject to the provisions aud conditions stated 
in sections 8 and 9. The sections taken thervest in the company an estate 
upon condition-subsequent. If section 9 had not been enertel a would be 
quite clear that the estate of the company would have been determinable at the 

leasure of the United States, on the happening of any one of three things: 

a failure to begin the road in two years; second, a failure in any one year 
to build fifty miles; and, third, a failure in ten years to build, equip, and com- 
plete the whole road. 

To secure this right of forfeiture it was not necessary to mention it in the act. 
The words “upon condition)“ were the only wordsneeded. They areas potent 
as if the words had been added, “and if these conditions are not falfilled the 
Jand shall revert to the United States.“ But the severity of the words in sce- 
tion 8 Congress had a perfect right to modify. It had a right to say just what 
should be the effect of a breach of the conditions of the grant, It could rest 


its reserved rights on the words “upon condition,” and then the legal effect 
would be to retain the right of revertiter, or it could claim that right in so many 
words, as was done in all the railroad grants made to es, 

Instead of either of these things, Congress enacted section 9, limiting and de- 


fining the eftect of a breach of the conditions named in section 8. By that limi- 
tation, the sole right which remains in the United States at the present time is 
the right, by its Congress, to do any and all acts which ma needful and 


necessary to insure the speedy completion of the road.“ Of course this still 
leaves to Congress a wide range of power, but its power is necessarily subordi- 
nate to the speedy completion of the round. If Congress deems the forfeiture of 
the lands needed for. the speedy completion of the road, it would have a right 
so to forfeit the lands, It might give them to another company, sell them and 
apply the poss: provided it adjudged such a course “ needful and necessary 
to ote the speed 8 8 the ang shies ack ce Yosh ae 

1e purposes and intention of Congress in ing 0 y „ap- 
pears throughout all the act to be the speedy completion of the — 
provision has that in view. All the limitations and conditions are to that 
and the limitations of time had that pur; only. Even the right to amend 
and repeal is subject to the same controlling desire. 

Section 20 reads as follows: 

“ Sec, 20. And be it further enacted, That the better to accomplish the object of 
this act, namely, to promote the public interest and welfare by the construction 
of suid railroad and telegraph line, and keeping the same in working order, and 
to secure to the Government at all times (but particularly in time of war) the 
use and benefits of the same for postal, military, and other purposea, Co 
may at any time, having due regard for the rights of said Northern Pacifie 
road Company, add to, alter, amend, or repeal this act.” 

The United States did not want back its lands. It wanted a great public thor- 
aoe across the continent, and it took every precaution to insure its com- 
pletion. 

The remaining question, therefore, for us to consider is “ what is needful and 
necessary to insure the speedy completion of the road?” 

As has already beep stated, 1,180 miles of the road have been completed, 600 
or less remain. Work is going on at both interior termini and on the tunnels 
in the heart of Montana, It appears that 150 miles wereapproved by President 
Hayes in 1880 and 325 miles by President Arthur last year. The company as- 
sert that by September, 1833, they will finish the road; that they are progress- 
ing as fastas can possibly be done, No testimony or su: ion to the contrary 


has been made by any one, Your committee do not see how the transfer of the 
lands to another company could hasten the completion of the nor would 
it be regarded as advisubie for the Government to complete the by its own 
direct action. Congress would hardly regard either course as and 


necessary to insure the speedy completion of the 
We can conceive of no legislation which would hasten the completion of the 
road, and therefore recomny none, 


I now renew my request that every member of the House who 
wishes to compel the insertion of the all-essential amendments I have 
suggested refrain from voting and leave the Hall. An empire is at 
stake, and it is too evident that if a quorum remain within these doors 
nothing can prevent the passage of the bill with all its hideous features 
and its direful results, 

Mr. PAYSON. I yield now to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HERBERT]. $ 

Mr. HOUK. Mr. Speaker, this isa very important question, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Alabama be permit- 
teü to proceed for twenty minutes. 

Mr. PAYSON. Oh, I must object, Mr. Speaker. Other business is 
pressing. Unanimous consent has been given to print on this subject. 
This matter has been all gone over in the House time and time again. 
I yield to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT]. 

Mr. HOUK. I simply wished to say that this isa very important 
matter 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Speaker, this does not come out of my time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama has the floor and 
of course the time is progressing. 

Mr, HOPKINS, I trast nobody will object to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] proceeding. 

Mr. HOUK. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois that he 
will have some difficulty in passing his bill if he is going to crowd it 
through in this way. [Cries of Regular order!“ 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Speaker, this may not be in all respects a 

erfectbill. ItisnotexactlyasI would have framed it myself, and yet 

think it is the best bill we are likely to get at this session or atany 
other iu the near future. The party to which I belong may carry the 
next House of Representatives; Iam confident that we will, but with 
the Senate Republican, and likely to remain so for years to com 
forfeiture bills framed on the Democratic idea heretofore contend 
for on this side can not be expected to pass into law. We might 
pass them in the House as we did in the Forty-ninth Congress 
and as we did in the Viftieth Congress, but they were defeated 
then by a Republican Senate, and they would be in the next Con- 
gress: Why, sir, in the last Congress, we, on this side, voted for a 
bill that forfeited 50,000,000 acres of land, but the Senate defeated ` 
it or amended it by cutting down the forfeiture, and sent us a bill 
much like that we have before us now. I was in favor of accepting 
the Senate bill, taking all we could get and turning it over to the 
people then. But uo vote upon it could be reached in the House, 
and so the bill failed. Many others on this side of the House, party 
friends of mine, had rs Pago with ine to vote for and pass the Senate 
bill as the best we could get, but it was not allowed to come up. I 
stand now as I stood then, 

I am in favor of taking what«ve can get, turning it over to the 
Government, and giving it to the settlers who are already upon it, and 
to other settlers who are anxious to go upon it, but are not permitted 
to do so under the present conditions. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Let me ask if you are in favor of 
that clause of the bill which prevents forfeitures in future. 
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Mr. HERBERT. There is no such clause in the bill. 
oa WHEELER, of Alabama, Let me call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion 

Mr. HERBERT. I beg my coll es pardon; I must decline to 
yield. My time is limited, as he well knows. 

It has been said in this debate that corporations were here press- 
ing the passage of this bill. Now, Mr. Speaker, so far as my obser- 
vation extends, the influence that corporations and land companies 
have brought to bear here has been exerted against the passage of 
this bill as it now is. Certaiuly that is the case with the two grants 
lying in the State of Alabama, 

I address myself especially to the Mobile and Girard grant, be- 
. canse that lies mostly within the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent. As the bill came back to us from the Senate, section 7 ex- 
tended the time within which that road might be completed and 
gave one year after the pear of the act. Under the decisions 
ofthe Supreme Court of the United States, on grants like this, if the 
road is completed before a forfeiture is declared it earns all the land 
granted whether completed within the time limited by the act or 
not. The court holds that the mere failure by Congress to act ex- 
tends the time for the completion of the road. Under those decis- 
ions the Mobile and Girard 2 having completed 80 miles 
heretofore, is already entitled to 322,560 acres of land, and Congress 
could not forfeit it now. If the bill had passed as it came from the 
Senate, and the road had been completed within one year, the re- 
mainder of the grant, amounting to 323,704 acres and something 
more, would have gone to the railroad company or its vendees, the 
Van Kirk Land Company. There wonld have been left no home- 
steads for settlers in the future, and every present settler on the 
land would have been at the mercy of the Van Kirk Land Company, 
which would have owned all the land included in the original grant. 

I and others of my colleagues here opposed that extension of time. 
We went before the conference committee, and section 7 was 
stricken out. I occupied then, and I occupy now, my original po- 
sition: that all forfeitable lands shall be forfeited and held only for 
actual settlers. I want to put my views, which are well known to 
my colleagues here, on record now in this public manner, so that no 
man who wishes to know what my position is and has been can 
fail to understand it. 

Now, sir, that seventh section of the Senate bill, giving one year's 
more time to the railroad company, having been stricken out by the 
conference committee, the next effort of the land company is to 
defeat this bill. If this bill can be defeated and all legislation pre- 
vented until after the road is completed, it will then be too late for 
Con toact. Under the decisions I have alluded to the road 
will have earned all the grant by being completed before a forfeit- 
ure is declared. The defeat of legislation would be jast as valuable 
to the land company as the passage of the Senate bill. Therefore, 
sir, I hope this bill will pass now and without delay. 

1 have no feelings of ill will towards the mombers of this land 
Compan, sir. One of them has been for years my warm personal 
and political friend ; the ether, thongh belonging to another polit- 
ical party, I ard with the friendliest feelings. But, sir, in the 
consideration of a subject like this, motives of personal friendship 
can have no place. It was simply with me a question of duty. This 
question did at one time assume a phase that caused me to hesitate 
and endeavor to ascertain the sentiment of the people I represent. 

There are cases, sit, in which a Representative can not hesitate. 
He is bound by his oath to obey the Constitution of his country, the 
highest law of the land. The preservation of the General Govern- 
ment,” Jefferson said, ‘‘in its whole constitutional vigor is the sheet- 
anchor of our peace at home and safety abroad.” We who swerves 
from his duty to support and defend the Constitution, whether he 
does it in the hope of reward or from the fear of consequences to 
himself, is unworthy of the placo in which F stand. I trast, sir, it 
is not unbecoming in me to express the hope that I am not eens 
in the courage to stand by my convictions when the organic law o 
the land compels me. Yet, sir, in all cases where the path of duty 
is not pointed out by my oath to obey the Constitution, I regard 
it as a high duty to obey the will of my constituents. Therefore 
I sought to ascertain the wishes of those I represented, those who 
had most direct interest in the question, as soon as it was made to 
appear to me that the extension of the Mobile and Girard Railroad 
depended on the extension of time by this bill, and when it was far- 
ther deemed possible, in case of extension of time, to fully provide 
for the rights of settlers and purchasers. So I inquired; and I soon 
ascertained, as I thonght, that the masses of the people desired for- 
feiture. That decided me, and the conclusion I reached was all the 
more satisfactory because it was in harmony with the course I had 
been pursuing. I fonnd further, Mr. Speaker, that the building or 
the road did not depend upon the extension of time by the bill; that 
a contract had already been made to build it, and that without any 
re to the land grant, In fact, sir, the railroad company had 
sold its chance to secure the land and conveyed it by deed to the Van 
Kirk Land Company, <A knowledge of this fact, when it came to me, 
confirmed me in my determination to contend for the forfeiture or 
every foot of forfeitable land of the grant. 

It is strenuously contended here that this railroad company is en- 
titled to 120 sections in addition to the lands conceded to it by the 


bill. I do not so understand the law, and so I have opposed any 
such construction of the statute, and the conference committee agros 
with me. It is also earnestly insisted that the road from Mobile to 
Pollard was constructed by the Mobile and Great Northern Railroad 
Company under some sort of an agreement to build ales the line 
of the Mobile and Girard, and that this justifies the claim of the 
Mobile and Girard Railroad Company to additional land as earned 
on that portion of the line. I combated this claim before the Pub- ~ 
lie Lands Committee, and that committee agrees with me and it is 
not allowed in the bill. 

The bill seeks to settle as fairly as possible and withont litigation 
all controversies between the railroad company, the purchasers from 
it, and the settlers. Here is that portion of the bill which refers di- 
rectly to this road: 

Sec. 8. That the Mobile and Girard Railroad Company, of Alabama, shall be 
entitled to the quantity of land earned by the construction of its road from Girard 
to Troy, a distance of u miles. And the Secretary of the Interior in making set- 

ent and certifying to or for the benefit cf said company the lauds carned 
thereby shall include therein all the lands sold, conveyed, or otherwise dis of 
by said company. not to exceed the total amount earned by said company as afore- 
sail. And the titles of the purchasers to all such lands are hereby confirmed so 
far as the United States are concerned. 

But such settlement and certification shall not include any lands apor which 
there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims on the Ist day of January, 
1890, arising or asserted by actual occupation of the land under color of the laws 


of the United States. 
The right hereby given to the said railroad company is on the condition that it 


pan 
shall within ninety days from the passage of this act, by rexolution of its board of 
directors, duly accept the provisions of the same and file with the Secretary of the 
Interior a valid re. gaines of all said company’s interest, rigbt, title, and 
claim in and to all such lands within the limits of its grant, as have heretofore 
been sold by the officers of the United States, for cash, where the Government still 
retains the purchase money, or with the allowance or approval of such officers 
have been entered in good faith under the pre-emption or homestead laws, or as 
are claimed under the homestead or pre-emption laws as afvresaid, and the right 
and title of the persons holding or claiming any such lands under such sales 
or entries are hereby confirmed, all such claims under the pre-ewption or 
homestead laws may be 1 as provided by law, said company to have the 
right to select other lands, as nearas practicable to constructed road, and within 
indemnity limits in lieu of the lands so relinquished. 


First. It is plain, sir, that this forfeits all the land which can be 
forfeited. It concedes what can not be denied, under the decisio: 
that the railroad company is entitled for the 84 miles it has finish 
from Girard to Troy, but it refuses to allow ee for what was 
done by another company on the Mobile end of the line and refuses 
to allow the other claim made for it of 120 sections additional. 

Secondly. It confirms the titles of all purchasers from the railroad 
company by estimating these Jands so sold as part of the company’s 
lands in settlement of that question to be had at the land office. So 
justice is done to these purchasers, but not at the expense of the 
public. ‘The railroad company is simply compelled to recognize the 
sales it has made, 

Thirdly. It protects and confirms the right to complete homestead 
entries of all who were on the Ist of January, 1890, in“ actual oc- 
cnpation of the land under color of the laws of the United States,” 
although that laud may fall to the railroad company in settlement af 
the land office. 

As the amendment passed the House we secured the rights of all 
who might be in actual occupation of such lands falling to the rail- 
road company at the date of the passage of the act; and so I think 
it ought to-be, but the conference committee were unwilling to go 
that far. Of course when those homestead entries are taken ont of 
lands the railroad company may be entitled to, it is allowed to select 
other lands in place of them. Only in this way could the settler be 
protected. 

As the amendment passed the House it also secured the rights of 
holders of tax titles, and did it, not at the expense of the public, 
but by including them in the lands earned. The theory was that if 
the company had earned lands and allowed them to sell for taxes, 
those who bought them ought to be entitled as against the railroad 
r ee to stand on their legal rights, whatever they might be. 
The holders of tax titles were not to be entitled as against the public; 
they were to get none of the forfeitable lands, but only to try conclu- 
sions with the railroad company for such lands as may be allotted toit. 

Certainly the committee might have left this to be the case to the 
extent of 320 acres for each occupant, but the conference thought 
otherwise, and it is preordained that this report is to pass without 
amendment, 

Fourthly, As to all lands not falling to the railroad company, but 
forfeited by this bill, section 2 gives all actual settlers at the date of its 
passage a preferred right of homestead, to be exercised within six 
months. 

Fifthly, Then by auotherlaw, passed during the last Congress, every 
acre of the land forfeited by tho bill and fit for homesteads is dedi- 
cated to homestead purposes alone. 

So, Mr. Speaker, to conclude what I haye to say on this subject 
the bill forfeits every foot of the Mobile and Girard Railroad gran 
that could be forfeited by law. 

It points ont how much this is, so as to avoid law-snita between 
tho settlers and the railroad company or its vendees. 

It saves the homestead rights of all who were settled prior to 
January last on the land that may go to the railroad company, and 
the Department will be asked to so arrange, if possible, the settle 
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ment with the company as to save oven those settlers who may have 
gone on the lands since the Ist of January. 

It preserves absolutely for homestead settlement all the Jands for- 
feiter, giving priority to those who may be settled on these forfeited 
lands at the date of the passage of the act. Thus this bill secures, 
so far as is possible, a settlement of all disputes and thns prevents 
lawsuits th: would otherwise arise between the railroad company, 
settlers, and parchasers. This will give immense relief. It is not to 
be expected that there will arise no contentions whatever. When 
questions are so complicated and conflicting interests so numerous, 
some disputes will still exist. Human foresight could not provide 
against them all iu one law, but it is hoped and believed, Mr. 
Speaker, that the result will be the speedy settlement of all questions 
that may come up, a rapid increase in the number of homesteads in 
that section, the multiplication of prosperous homes and of churches 
and school-bouses and all the coucomitant advantages of the in- 
creasing civilization of this day. 

It has been eloquently urged against this bill that it ought not 
to pest because it does not make provision for the protection of the 
rights of settlers along the line of the Northern Pacitic Railroad, bat 
leaves them to litigate their rights in the courts, Sectiou 8, which I 
have set forth, has been pointed to as making a fair and equitable 
arrangement for the protection of settlers along the line of the Mo- 
bile and Girard in Alabama, and it has been said that the bill ought 
to fail because a similar provision was not inserted as to the North- 
ern Pacific nt, For myself I should be much better pleased if it 
had; but, sir, I can not afford to vote against this bill simply be- 
cause it may be defective in those provisions which apply to the 
North west. 

My constituents are pressing for settlement of these questions; 
they wish to know when and how and from whom they can obtain 
titles to this land. All now is doubt, anxiety, and uncertainty. I 
enn not vote against the bill and thus perpetuate these conditions, 
When it becomes law there is no reasun why the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office may not within sixty days’ time adjudicate 
the questions arising under it and officially declare the legal status of 
every foot of land covered by the original grant to the Mobile and Gi- 
rard Railroad Company. In the mean time, let every settler on those 
lands stand upon and maintain his rights. 

Mr. PAYSON. I now yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Forney]. 

Mr. FORNEY. Mr. Speaker, during the last Congress I voted with 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] in favor of a forfeiture 
of land grants amounting in the aggregate tosome 54,000,000 acres, 
I find now that our efforts to secure that legislation are not to be snc- 
cessinl. We can not get all we sought in that measure, aud I am ready 
to take the best that I can get, and that is what this bill proposes; be- 
canse it has one good effect at least; that is, it settles all of the difficul- 
ties in my own State. 

‘There are two railroads—small lines of road—in my district. Oneof 
these is 36} miles long and was chartered in 1844. They have received 
considerable aid from the State of Alabama, and I saw it stated the other 
day that they had sold this road for the sum of $250,000. I suppose 
the road is worth five or six hundred thousand dollars, to which extent 
money has been expended in its construction, All along the line of 
that road people have settled, and they want title tothe lands. If 
these Jands are not forteited by this bill now, the people will not get 
them at all, and the railroad or the purchasers of this railroad will, 
who are certainly not entitled to them. I am in favor ot the settlers 
getting the lands, and not the railroad. There is another road some 
374 miles long which controls 144,000 acres of land, and not a shovel- 
ful of dirt has been dug toward its construction. The people have de- 
spaired of getting this road, because it is near the line of another road, 
which other road got its quota of the lands; and, if you do not forteit 
these lands by the provisions of the pending bill, these 144,000 acres 
will go to a company which has done no work—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. What road does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. FORNEY. The Coosa and Chattooga line of road proposed to 
run from Gadsden to the Georgia State line. So I say, Mr. Speaker, 
the settlers in my part of the country will receive, and ought to receive, 
the benefit of this legislation. 

(Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PAYSON. I yield now five minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Hooker]. 

Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Speaker, I failed to understand the argument 
of my friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], who has been a very per- 
sistent advocate of the forfeiture of the public lands which were not 
earned by the railways to which they have been granted by acts of 
Congress. He has been the persistent advocate of forfeiting all those 
lands, and I put a question to him, therefore, to know whether he 
thought the passage of this bill, forfeiting lands granted to the roads 
named in the bill, will be any inhibition upon Congress making future 
forleitures of other lands. I did not exactly understand his answer to 
my inquiry, nor did I understand whether he was the advocate of this 
measure or its opponent. 

Now, my friend | from Alabama [Mr. ForNey] has appropriately 
stated that while there are many things that might be added to this 


bill, and while it might be still further perfected, so far as it affects 
the railroad in my State, which is embraced in the bill, I believe that 
it is the best that can be accomplished; therefore, I am in favor of ac- 
cepting it. 

The grant of land to the Gulf and Ship Island Railroad was made in 
1856. The gentleman from Illinois having charge of the bill [Mr. PAY- 
SoN J, as chairman of the House committee, has appropriately stated 
the reasons why that road was not constructed within the time pre- 
scribed by the original act granting the land. The intervention ot the 
war, the impoverishment of the country as the result of the war, its 
inability to do it, are reasons why these lands should not now he taken 
from that road. I would not, Mr. Speaker, favor this or any other bill 
which did not in terms so plain and clear that they could not be mis- 
construed, either by department or by courts, secure to the actual home- 
stead entryman his right to the land. I understand that this bill does 
that with regard to these lands granted to the Gulf and Ship Island 
Railroad long years ago. 

I believe it is to the interest of the country to construct that road, 
and for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that the construction of that road will 
open a network of railways throughout the State of Mississippi trom 
the center and northern portion to the Gulf shore, which is now em- 
phatically a terra incognita almost to ourown inhabitants, because we have 
no railway communication save by the tedious routes through Mobile 
or New Orleans; whereas, if we bave this direct railway communication 
from the center to the extreme northern portion of the State we will 
have the State compacted by a network of railways almost equal to 
that of which it has been said in the great agricultural State of Ohio, 
that every farmer has a railway running by his door, I believe it to 
be the interest of the people to use these public lands, not occupied by 
settlers, for the constraction of these roads, because the construction of 
the road will give value to the land, and will give value to every single 
tract of land lying within 20 miles of the line of the road. 

For this reason I think this bill, as it forfeits a certain amount 
of land, ought not to meet with objection on the part of gentlemen 
who, like my friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], are in favor of the 
forfeiture ot unearned lands to the extent to which this bill proposes 
to go. Ido not believe, for myself, that the provision of the seventh 
article as it originally stood in the bill of the House would add any- 
thing to or take anything away from the power of Congress to make 
such a forfeiture by legislative enactment. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. It would do no harm to leave it in. 

Mr. HOOKER. Very well. Iam not particular about that; but at 
all events certainly there could be no act of this Congress which could 
puta limit upon the power of subsequent Congresses with reference to 
questions of this kind, 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, both political parties in this country 
have insisted in their campaigns before the people that they favored the 
forfeiting to the General Government of the unearned land grants. The 
restoration of this vast body of public land to the public domain to be 
opened to actual settlers under onr homestead Jaw has been a subject 
of the deepest interest to the people of the country. Already the publie 
lands subject to homestead are reduced in volume to such an extent 
as to make it almost impossible for a t number of settlers in the 
future to find homes without the aid of this forfeiture bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been made the duty, as it has been the pleasure 
and pride, of the Republican party to pass into law, or at least so near 
it that we are now on the verge of final vote, an act that restores to the 
public domain bodies of land aggregating nearly 8,000,000 acres. In 
the Fiftieth Congress a Democratic House passed a bill forfeiting all 
lands granted to railroads in every case where the railroad had failed 
to construct its lines within the terms of the contract as totime. In 
other words, no matter that the road had completed its line ten or 
fifteen years ago; no matter that the Government had accepted it; no 
matter that the lands had been enormously enhanced in value there- 
by; no matter the actual settler had thus been greatly benefited, this 
act of dastardly repudiation, this act in violation of every principle of 
law, justice, and equity, was passed by the House of Representatives 
and sent to the Senate. Of course itcould not be passed by that body; 
of course nobody supposed it could be. It would have been unconsti- 
tutional, necessarily. 

The Senate passed a bill substantially the same as this, only as a 
substitute for the House bill, and sent it back to us. The Senate 
held that the Government had waived its opposition and waived its 
right to complain, because of the lapse of time, inasmuch as the roads 
had been finished and accepted by the Government. The Democratic 
House refused to pass the Senate bill, and so between the two bodies 
the measure failed. Had the Senate bill been passed in the House 
and become a law we could have gained a Jarge amount of land, re- 
added to the public domain, which we shall not now have because of 
its having been disposed of by the railroad companies since. But now 
we have an intelligent and honest bill, an effective bill, one that will 
accomplish the result asked for. . 

Thus again, Mr. Speaker, has the Republican party redeemed its 
pledgesupona distinctive proposition in which the Democrats have failed 
to redeem theirs, It is the old story of promises, bad taith,and unfulfill- 
ment. It has a counterpart in the Democratic pledges in regard to 
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silverand theenlargement of the currency,and I can not more profitably 
employ the few moments of my time than by pointing out again not 
only the splendid achievement of the party in passing this bill, but also 
the history of Democratic pledges and Democratic failures.and Repub- 
as pee and Republican achievement upon the silver question. I 
embody extracts from the utterances of the Democratic party and its 
actions. I embody also extracts from Republican pledges and the ac- 
tion of that party: 
THE SILVER DOLLAR. 

ee Administration: Silver, per ounce, 91.21 cents; silver dollar, 70.57 

cents. 


Harrison Administration: Silver, per ounce, SI. 1947; silver dollar, 92.4 cents. 

Read the record. See how it illustrates the diflerence between the two parties 
as to fidelity and trutb. 

oe Democracy says. We will restore silver,” and promply proceeds to de- 


t. 
The Republican party says, We will restore silver,” and keeps its word. 
THIS WAS THE DEMOCRATIC PROMISE. 
From the Democratic national platform of 1884.) 

“We believe in the gold and silver coinage of the Constitution.“ 

Do they? Letussee. The resultof the cam was the election of a Dem- 
ocratic President and a Democratic majority in Congress. But before Mr, Cleve- 
land took his office, before the slightest responsibility fell on his shoulders, he 
hurried into an attack on silver, 


At that time silver was worth about 80 cents for a standard dollar. 
CLEVELAND SAYS STOP COINING. 


Having got elected on a platform favoring silver, he proceeds to denounce it. 
From President Cleveland's letter to Congressman Warner, February 24, 1888. 
“Tt is most desirable at the present juncture to maintain and continue in use 
mass of our gold coin as well as the mass of silver already coined. This is 
possible by a present suspension of the purchase and coinage of silver. Iam 
not aware that by any other method it is possible,” 


-~ THE ATTACK FOLLOWED UP. 


Secretary Manning also insists that Democratic pledges be broken. 
From annual report of Secretary of the Treasury for 1888. 

In but one way now can any nation retain in use coins of both metals which 
are both unlimited legal tender, namely, by stopping the coinage of the metal 
unacceptable to other nations. France hasdone so. The United States must 
likewise stop coining silver. Stop, wait, negotiate. * * * The silver dollar 
—— not be kept in equivalence with the gold dollar if the coinage of silver con- 

nes, 


CLEVELAND DEAD IN EARNEST. 


He attributes all the nation’s troubles to the use of silver and urges Congress 
to stop coining. 
[From the President's annual message, December 8, 1885. 


ring men 
most defenseless of all, will find that the dollar received 
as the wage of their toil has sadly shrunken in its purchasing power. 

“If this silver coinage be continued, we may reasonably expect that gold and 
its equivalent will abandon the field of circulation to silver alone. This, of 
course, must 2 a severe contraction of our circulating medium, instead 
of adding to i 


“T recommend the as of the compulsory coinage of silver dollars,” 
Congress on the subject of silver was 
ti is especially significant 
in view of the pran Democratic pretense that free coinage is what they want; 
and that their failure to sup the new blican silver law was dictated by 
their desire to secure the unlimited use of silver. 
FREE COINAGE BEATEN. 


iiaae E after all its promises, in the face of its responsibility, with a 


great majority at its command, defeats free silver. 
The free coi bill was reported adversely by the Democratic Committee 
25 omen T hts, and Measures, and on final vote, taken April 8, 1836, 
was 780 


CLEVELAND KEEPS IT UP. 
He says in effect that the fact that the country has not gone to the ‘‘demni- 
tion bow-wows makes no impression on his mind. 
From the President's second annual message, December 6, 1836.] 
“T have seen no reason to change the views expressed in my last annual 
message on the subject of this compulsory coinage, and I again urge its sus- 
on. 


pensi 
SILYER AT ITS LOWEST EBB. 


Democratic hostility forces its price down to ruinous figures. 

On Sy ee 1888, the price of silver, which had steadily declined since the pas- 
sage of Democratic Bland act, reac! its lowest figure. Its London price 
was 41} pence; its New York price was 91} cents, and the value of the silyer 
dollar was 70.57 cents. 


ANOTHER NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 
And this is what it has to say on the subject of silver: 
[From the national Democratic platform of 1888.) 
o 
Mr. Cleveland turned over the silver dollar tothe new Administration 
worth a fraction over 70 cents. But Mr. Cleveland did not learn 
anything by his defeat, for in his last message to Congress he keeps up 
the war upon silver thus: 
* BEATEN, BUT STILL BITTER. 
Untaught by his defeat at the polls, Mr. Cleveland maintains his warfare 
against silver. 
(From the President's last annual message, December 3, 1883,] 
FFF 
And now we come to the pleasing view of this caje, 


A Republican Administration came in and its record upon this 
mighty question we celebrate to-day. 
It is as follows, briefly but succinctly told: 


REPUBLICANS AT THE HELM, 

President Harrison and Speaker REED take command of the ship, and in- 

stantly silver begins to mount, This was the Republican promise. 
{From the national Republican platform of 1888. 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as money, 
and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its efforts to de- 
monetize silver.” 

HARRISON ADVOCATES COINAGE, 


The Republican President differs with his Democratic predecessor, and says 
itis sheer folly to discredit our own goods, 
[From the President's first annual message, December, 1889. ] 

“The evil anticipations which have accompanied the coinage and use of the 
silver dollar have not been realized. Ass coin it has not had general use, and 
the public Treasury has been compelled to store it. But this is manifestly ow- 
ing to the fact that its paper representative is more convenient. The general 
acceptance and use of the silver certificate show that silver has not been other- 
wise discredited. * * * Ihave always been an advocate of the nse of silver 
in 5 We are large producers of that metal, and should not dis- 

$ MUST USE BOTH METALS, 

The Republican Secretary differs with his Democratic predecessors, and says 
we can not afford to discard silver. 

[From Secretary Windom's annual report for 1889,] 

“With a stock of 343,638,001 silver dollars, sharing equally with our gold coins 
the function of full legal-tender money, as well as $76,600,000 silver coins of lim- 
ited tender, and an annual product of silver from our mines re 
$60,000,000 (coining value), it would not be for the interests of this growing 
country, nor would it be wise public policy, to discontinue the use of either 
metal as money,” 

SILVER RESTORED. 

The Republican majority in Congress differs from its Democratic predecessor, 
and redeems its platform pledge honestly and well. 

The Republican silver bill, passed in the Senate on July 10 and in the House 
July 12, and approved by President Harrison July 14, fully restores money 
uses of silver. It provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall purchase 
4,500,000 ounces silver per month, at the market 8 and issue in payment 
therefor legal-tender Treasury notes, redeemable in coin. 

On the passage of this bill in each House, the affirmative votes were all cast 
by Republicans, and the negative votes were all cast by Democrats, 

5 SILVER AT $1.20, 

The rise in the price of silver, and of all agricultural products, followed im- 
mediately upon the passage of this bill. Silver is selling to-day at 26 cents an 
ounce more than on the day Cleveland left the White House, and wheat at 22} 
cents more per bushel. 


Thus was the Republican party faithful, and thus it is shown the 
Democratic party was false to its promises. 

Iappend a table giving the value of the silver dollar at eleven dif- 
ferent dates, both in London and New York: 


uiva- |Price of aj Commer- 
Price of nt fine bara 
Dates. Significance of dates. | silver in | value of | ounce in Sarin the 
London.| a fine New avos dot 
ounce. | York. 1 
Pence. 
Feb. 28,1878 | Date of the passage of 55 $1.205 | $1.19 $0.9325 
the Bland act, 
Mar, 1,1878 | Day after passage of the 54¹⁵ 1,204 1.20 9315 
Bland act 
Mar. 22, 1878 Three weeks after pas- 54} 1.189 1.20 9198 
sage of the Bland act. 
Mar. 1,1879| One year after passage 49 1.085 1.085 . 8393 
of Bland act. 
May 19,1888 | Lowest price reached. Alb 9124 US ~ 7057 
Mar. 4, 1889 Inauguration of Presi- 42 . 9332 . 933 . 7218 
dent Harrison. 
Dec. 1. 1889 Republican Congress 44} 9727 . 9625 . 7528 
mi 
July 14,1899 | P; of the new sil- 49} 1.0796 1.08 835 
ver law. 
July 18. 1890 Day after of 50 1.096 1.10 8477 
new silver law. 
Aug.13,1890| New silver law went 5l 1.1015 | 1.13 -8519 
into effect, 
Aug. 30, 1890 About three weeksafter 5t 1.1947 1. 180 «924 
the silver law went 
into effect, 


And so, Mr. Speaker, it was left to the Republican party in Congress 
to bring about this great reform. Again it has vindicated its claim to 
be always and at all times and in all places the party of the people. 
ia Ino yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 

rrr]. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Speaker, I earnestly hope that this bill will pass, 
for it follows a long line of legislation by which we have already for- 
feited about 50,000,000 acres; and this will take and restore to the 
people all that is left within our reach under the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, every acre that lies along the uncompleted roads. It 
will give to individual owners, actual settlers, lands that otherwise 
would go to syndicates and large holders. It will promote a policy 
which is excellent, reversing the land-grant policy that all favored thirty 
years ago and which nobody tavors now. It will increase the small 
farm-holding and farm-owning population, who are the strength of 
the country ; and as such a measure I most heartily support it. 
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The sweeping provision in the first section of the bill forfeits ali the 
lands granted to aid in building railroads which lie along portions of 
those roads that have not been constructed. It cuts away probably 
4,000,000 acres from the Northern Pacific road. It takes large amounts 
in California, New Mexico, Wisconsin, Mississippi, and other States; 
in all, about 8,000,000 acres, which will be restored to the public do- 
main and will go to actual settlers on the public lands. It is a just 
measure of restitution and responds to the sentiment of the country; 
and this time in passing the bill we are sure that it will not be, as has 
often been the case heretofore, a bill merely passed by the House, to 
fail in the Senate and not become a law. The Senate conferees have 
agreed to it. 

It is true thatin some of the States, especially in some of the South- 
ern States, where they have not sufficient railroads built, some are un- 
willing to see the land grants forfeited, and wish them left outstand- 
ing a little longer, that the people may get the roads which would not 
otherwise be built. This is a sentiment that twenty-five or thirty 
188 ago pervaded a good part of the Northwest; but public opinion 

this conntry has too plainly pronounced against any further aid to 
railroad-building by means of public-land grants. There is sufficient 
capital seeking investment in railways to build a road anywhere that 
it will have business to justify building. 

In passing this bill to make an end of these land grants and restore 
them as far as possible to the public domain for actual settlers, the bill 
as now presented is wise in policy. It forfeits every acre which under 
the ſudgments or decisions of the Supreme Court can be forteited, It 
does not confirm the title of any railroad company to any lands here- 
tofore acquired, but cuts off their power of acquiring an equity in more 
Jands by further building of roads through the land grants along the 
uncompleted portions of the roads. Congress has heretofore in the cases 
of twelve railroads, some of them great lines not completed according 
to law, passed acts forfeiting in all nearly fifty millionsof acres. This 
bil? will forfeit in a general way all that is lett along uncompleted por- 
tions of railroads having land grants. 

This land-grant legislation has largely occupied Congress for forty 
years, first in granting public lands to aid in building railroads and 
afterward in enacting legislation to recover from the roads the lands 
forfeited by not building according to the terms of the grants. It was 
once a favorite idea of all parties to promote the building of roads into 
unoccupied regions by land grants, and there have been built in this 
way about 15,000 miles of railway, and indirectly the building of about 
as much more has been promoted, and how many millions of acres have 
been thus ted away since 1850—from that time down to 1866, 
the last land grant—it is hard to tell. It was begun and long contin- 
ued when our people were eager to extend the building of railroads 
and develop the country. For the last fifteen years Congress has been 
as intently engaged in forfeiting the unearned land grants of railroads 
not built. In this House we have many bills forfeiting land 
grants on the ground that the railroads for which the lands were granted 
were not constructed within the date named in the act granting the 
lands. I have voted for these bills, together with my associates on 
this floor, many times. Why have they not become law ? 

The Senate, since the decision of the Supreme Court in the Schulen- 
berg case, has adhered to the policy of only forfeiting the lands oppo- 
site those parts of the railroad which were not completed at the time 
the bill was which declared the forfeiture. Many able jurists 
in the Senate and elsewhere have contended that the building of the 
road in good faith, even though they were unable to complete it within 
the time named, prevented the forfeiture of the grant so far as the road 
was built and in operation, Others have hesitated to join us in pass- 
ing laws forfeiting land grants, as it might lead to distress to the set- 
tlers who would go on the forfeited lands only to be ousted and finally 
driven away by the decisions of the courts declaring the forfeitures in- 
valid as to lands lying along the lines actually built, though built after 
the date named in the land-grant law. 

There is a familiar instance of settlers disturbed and distressed in the 
Des Moines River Valley case, on which we have passed several bills of 
relief, where settlers, acting on what they believed to be the authority 
of the Government and pursuant to law, went upon lands which they 
lost alter long and costly litigation. I must admit, strongly as I have 
been inclined to see these lands all forfeited and restured to the Gov- 
ernment and the settlers, that the decisions of the courts have tended to 
show that we have not power to forieit lands opposite railroads which 
had been actually constructed according to all the terms of the land 
grant, except the one condition that they did not get it done within 
the time named in the land-grant act. 

But I was willing to go as far as possible, and therefore I have voted 
for bills forfeiting land grants in all cases where the roads were not 
built, and in nearly every case where, though they were built, they 
were not completed within the time specified in the original acts. I 
was willing to try the question and pass the law, and then see if it was 
not goodlaw. Many of these bills have failed though they have passed 
the House. Now, we havea bill which the Senate conferees have agreed 
to, and it will be not merely a bill passed by the House, but in a few 
days 4 law, and take all these lands described in the bill from the rail- 
roads and restore them to the public domain and the people. By try- 


ing to get too much in bills of this kind heretofore we have failed to 
get what was at the time within reach. 

The House tried a general forfeiture bill on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad a few years ago, substituting it as an amendment for a Sen- 
ate bill, which forfeited many millions of acres along that portion of 
the Northern Pacific not then built. The House substituted a general 
forfeiture extending back to Bismarck and taking the lands for many 
hundreds of miles along the line of the road actually built. Then that 
bill failed in the Senate. The Northern Pacific immediately Went to 
building farther and has since secured a great quantity of these lands 
by the construction of the road through them and thus coming under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. Had we promptly passed the Sen- 
ate bill at that time three years ago we would have secured for the 
people all the lands along the line where the road had not yet been 
built. 

We could then have passed separately a House bill for general for- 
feiture, and I endeavored at the time to have these measures separated 
and moved the substitution on the day of the final passage in the House, 
butineffectually. I have beenin favorofevery measure to recover these 
public lands in recent years, for I believed the time had passed when it 
was necessary to give any aid from the public lands in building rail- 
roads and it was a wise policy to save them for settlers. ‘The best sys- 
tem of land-holding for the general good is in small ownerships, and 
this is reached under our public-land system, limiting the purchaser or 
homesteader to enongh for a moderate farm, But the railroads have 
disposed of their grants in many cases to syndicates and large holders, 
which is contrary to wise public policy. 

The system of the subdivision of the holding of lands in moderate 
amounts increases the number of families living in homes which they 
own, of independent farmers, and this element is the stay of the Re- 
public, The tendency of the time in every other kind of business 
than farmingis to concentration, putting the direction and ownership 
in fewer hands and doing the world’s work, trading, manufacturing, 
transportation, mining, by wholesale, in vast manufacturing establish- 
ments, enormous mercantile houses, combines of various kinds in 
which the larger are eating up or absorbing the smaller. Fortunately 
this tendency is checked or seems to be inconsistent with the fixed 
laws of nature’s economy when we come to farming, which has proven 
unchangeable in its conditions and resisted all the influences that have 
overborne other industries in modern times. 

The small farmer in the region where I live can do more with land, 
which with us is generally pretty high-priced compared to Eastern 
lands, than can a large landholder, who has to make a great invest- 


‘ment for purchase. It has been our observation in Illinois where men 


purchased lands in large quantities, adding farm to farm, that the 
neighbors did not have very long to wait until it was all sold and dis- 
tributed again, generally at forced sale and at very moderate prices. 
The large holdings which have been purchased by syndicates along the 
lines of the railroads in the far West are not desirable in the system of 
settling a new country. Let the lands go in quarter sections from the 
public domain to the settler and every 160 acres be owned as the indc- 
pendent home of a family, cultivating their own land. 

Mr. PAYSON. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. HERMANN]. 

Mr. HERMANN. Muchanxiety, Mr. Speaker, is expressed by those 
who are opposed to the adoption of this conference report in behalf of 
the interests of settlers. Permit me to say to those gentlemen that if 
they were sincerely anxious to advance the interests of the railroad 
corporations they could not do them more substantial service than they 
are at the present time in asking for further delay upon this great and 
important legislation. 

Already we have discovered most painfully, and to the lasting det- 
riment of the progress of much of the West—the Northwest particu- 
larly—what delays in this House have already occasioned, Gentle- 
men have only to be reminded that pending the adjournment between 
the long and short sessions of the Fiftieth Congress over 2,000,000 acres 
ot land of the Northern Pacific were earned absolutely and earned 
while we were doubting and dilly-dallying upon what course to pur- 
sue in this body. The settlers do not want furtherdelays. The rail- 
road corporations, it is natural to suppose, do waut further time in order 
that they may go on and earn and finally obtain the balance of the 
magnificent grants made to them. 

It is not so much a mere restoration, Mr. Speaker, of the 7,000,000 
acres of Jand to the public domain that we are to consider; it is more 
than that. It is the confirmation of title to 100,000 homes of Amer- 
ican citizens, most of them homeless people, who are to-day desirous 
ot obtaining them and who have for many years been vainly endeavor- 
ing to obtain them. It means, sir,even more. It means the removal 
of a long-continued obstruction to the progressand development of the 
immense country embraced within these unearned grants. It means 
the establishing of schools, the opening of roadways, the reorganiza- 
tion of counties, the cheapening of present land prices, the populating 
and prospering of the best parts of the Union, a considerable portion of 
which is still largely nninhabited and a waste. 

As one, Mr. Speaker, who represents a very large constituency of 
settlers and in whose State is located at least 2,000,000 acres of the 
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Jand which is now involved, I say that it is the desire of these settlers, 
every one of them, that immediate action shall be taken by Co 

and further I say that their sympathies are in the line of the conference 
report. ! 

In the two States of Oregon and Washington nearly 4,000,000 acres 
of the grants will be restored to the people. Long and loudly have we 
pleaded for this, and had our demands been earlier recognized this 
forfeiture would have embraced many millions of acres which have 
since been earned. Had Congress agreed even as late as three years 
past, the entire grant of the Cascade division of the Northern Pacific 
would have been restored, with its splendid timber, its rich minerals, 
and its fertile and extensive pasture lands. ‘Those who pretended to 
be the most loyal friends of the settlers were, so far as the results were 
concerned, the most useful allies of the railroad corporations. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating.“ It is results that count, 
and it is by this rule that the people have a right to judge of their 
representatives. 

Now it is again asked that another delay be had and that this con- 
ference report be resubmitted to the conference committee with varions 
instructions, Sir, if I am to judge this move by what I have observed 
here for six years past, I might infer that only delay and further dis- 
appointment for the long waiting people are intended. But whatever 
be the motive, whether good, bad, or indifferent, the result is the same: 
delay, uncertainty, and the retarding of our Western progress. Ihave 
referred to the efforts we have so long made for this forfeiture. Me- 
morials ol legislative bodies, of boards of trade, of municipal bodies, and 
long petitions have been presented. I unrolled a petition from my 
seat in this Chamber which contained upon it the actual signatures of 
three thousand people—residents, settlers, and business men along the 
unearned grant of the Northern Pacific—all asking fer an early for- 
feiture. 

But with all this we were doomed to defeat; Congress after Congress 
assembled and adjourned, only to repeat the failure, until the people 
become heartsick with promises and fair-soundingspeeches. It seemed 
as if the people had no longer any power to wrest from the reluctant 
grasp of corporations the lands so clearly unearned by them. No leg- 
islation has been so dilatory and so reluctantly granted, and no delay 
so injurious and so far-reaching in its consequences to the people. 

But now I am glad to think the hour ot victory has arrived, and the 
country enjoys a like assurance. I hold in my hand numerous news- 
papers and letters from the region of country along the Columbia River 
and they all manifest a spirit of deep rejoicing upon the progress which 
this forfeiture measure thus far reached. I select an extract 
from one journal, the Weekly Budget, of Lexington, Oregon, as a good 
illustration of the rejoicing of others. In donble-leaded lines it 
reads: 


AT LAST!—NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LAND GRANT VORFEITED.—TIDINGS 
OF JOY.— HOMES FOR HOME-SEEKERS.—SUSPENSE ENDED.—ODD-NUMBERED 
SECTIONS TO BE THROWN OPEN.—JUSYICE FOR CLAIMANTS,—RIGHTS OF THE 
SETTLERS TO BE FULLY RECOGNIZED.—MORROW COUNTY TO THE FRONT.— 
THE ELIGHT OF “RAILROAD LAND" NO LONGER A BAR TO SETTLEMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUNCHGRASS JULES. 


The milis of the gods grind powy 

Congress is not one of the mills of the gods, but in the matter of rallroad land 
forfeiture it has been very slow. 

For years forfeiture has been 1 at every session. 

Disappointment has again and again been the portion of the settlers. 

They bravely hoped for relief until hope was a mockery. 

Sullen despair took possession of them. 

“Railroad land“ was a blight and a curse. 

It was not railroad land. 

It was not Government land. 

It was no man's land; for none could 183 and none could acquire title to it. 

Forfeiture bills were the playthings of Congressional! politicians, 

Buncombe forfeiture speeches were made to fool the settlers and catch suckers, 

rng petitions from settlers accomplished nothing. 

y. 
Promises, 
De 


tay. 

At last the Fifty-first Congress took hold of the matter with an air of business, 
Forfeiture seemed probable, but settlers refused to expect it. 
They had been disappointed too often. 
Bat it is done. 

THE 

GRANT 
is 
FORFEITED! 
Tt is an actual fact. 
It seems too good to be true. 
The conference report passed the Senate last Tuesday, 
News of the bare fact was received here last evening. No details are avail- 
able at this moment, but there can be no doubt that it is all solid. 

Tiat settles it. 
No more “ railroad land.” 
No more prohibited odd sections. 
No more uncertainty about ownership. 
Unele Sam can now give every man a title to his home, 


The country can now, let us hope, be congratulated that at last the 
time has arrived when what little there is left of the immense grants 
from the public domain will be restored to the people. This Con- 
gress can adjourn, feeling that of all its legislation none will be hailed 
with a more heartfelt and grateful response trom thousands and thon- 
sands of poor home-seekers than this important act in the interest of 
the people of the nation. 


Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the previous question on the 
adoption of the report. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Has it relation to the previous question? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. No; it is simply this: Whether if 
this report be not adopted it would then be in order to meve to in- 
struct the conferees to have inserted section 7 of this bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would. 

Mr, WHEELER, of Alabama. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. At what period would a motion be 
in order to recommit? 

The SPEAKER, At no period. 

The question was taken on ordering the previous question; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr, WHEELER, of Alabama. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 93, noes 10. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is a quorum present, 
[After counting.] One hundred and sixty-eight members are pres- 
ent—a quorum, 

Mr, WHEELER, of Alabama. Tellers. 5 

. The ayes have it, and the previous question is 
ordered. 5 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Can I have tellers on that vote? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not. The question is on the 
ađoption of the report. 

The question was put; and the Speaker announced that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr, WHEELER, of Alabama. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 107, noes 21. 

Mr. LACEY. Yeas and nays. > 

The question was taken on ordering the yeas and nays, 

TheSPEAKER. Eight gentlemen have arisen in support of the de- 
mand for the yeas and nays—not a sufficient number. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. The other side, Mr. Speaker. 

The other side was counted. 

The SPEAKER, Fifty and more; notasufficientnumber. The ayes 
have it, and the conference report is adopted. 

Mr. PAYSON. I move to reconsider the vote by which the report 
of the committee of conference was adopted; and also move that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois moves to reconsider 
the vote by which the conference report was adopted, and also moves 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. Without objection, 
the latter motion will be agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I object. 

The question was taken on the motion to lay the motion to recon- 
vated on the table; and the Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to 

ave it. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 112, noes 17. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Tellers. 

The question was taken on ordering tellers, 

The SPEAKER, Eleven gentlemen have arisen in support of the 
demand for tellers—not a sufficient number; tellers are retused, and 
the ayes have it. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Noquorum. ([Criesof ‘'Toolate!’’] 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman should have made that point at 
the time the vote was taken. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I made the point at the time the 
Speaker announced the vote. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman did not make it at the time the 
vote was taken, and it is now too late. The ayes have it, and the 
motion to lay the motion to reconsider on the table is agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. DICKERSON. I ask unanimons consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 4322) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Kentucky River and its tributaries by the Louisville, 
Covington and Cincinnati Railway Company, the Carrollton and Louis- 
ville Railroad Company, and the Westport, Carrollton and Covington 
Railway Company and their assigns, A bill identical with the Senate 
bill has been reported to the House. 

Mr. HEMPHILL rose. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to present a privileged matter. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I desire ſo present a conference report. 

Mr. GROUT. Thope the gentleman will yield to me that I may make 


request. s 
Mr. HENMPHILL. I yield in order thatthe gentleman may make a 
request, 

Mr. GROUT. Onbehalf of the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, I wish to renew the request that time may be given for the pres- 
entation of certain District matters, As stated on yesterday, there are 
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certain bills which ought by all means to be passed this session, and if 
we can have, say, three hours’ time, or perhaps two honrs and a half, 
we can dispose of a large number of them I am sure. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Can we dispose of the bill relative 
to the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad? 

Mr. GROUT. Texpect we could not. f 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Then there had better be an ex- 
tension of the time. 

Mr. GROUT. Well, it seems to me a great deal better to ask for 
permission to do what we should be able to do. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman asks unanimous consent for what? 

Mr. GROUT. I was about to state that the gentleman who objected 
on yesterday told me that he did so because he wanted that the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia should have a day and wished to 
compel the Committee on Rules to give us a day. The committee, of 
course, would be very glad to have a day, but I had not supposed that 
we could get onc. Conforming now to the gentleman’s wishes, and 
also to the wishes of other gentlemen on the floor, one of whom just 
now prompts me, I ask unanimous consent that to-morrow, after the 
approval of the Journal, three hours be given to the consideration of 
such matters as the District Committee may present. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. You do not propose to except any bill, 
I understand. 

Mr. GROUT. I do not expect that we shall call up any bills that 
will be objected to, unless the House should so order. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Well, unless the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road bill is excepted from the order, I object. 

Mr. BREWER, Mr. Speaker, whatever arrangement is made must 
not interfere with conference reports. I should object to any arrange- 
ment that would do that. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I shall object unless I know that 
this committee will first call up the unfinished business which was re- 
ported from the Committee on the District of Columbia and is now 
pending; I mean the bill relative to the Baltimore and Potomac Rail- 
road 


‘Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, for the Jast four months not a bill re- 
lating to District affairs has passed this House. Everything has 
been blocked by one single measure, a measure which every member 
of the House knows can not be disposed of in a single day. Now, I 
want the House to understand the facts, and then the responsibility 
will rest upon them. There are nearly forty bills reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia upon theCalendarand unacted 
upon, some of which are of a very urgent character. 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman, the Chair understands, asks 
consent only for those bills that are not objected to. 

Mr. GROUT. That is all. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Ishall object, Mr. Speaker, unless 
the bill to which I have referred, upon which the previous question is 

ding, shall be first taken up and . That bill has been kept 
ck by the gentleman [Mr. GROUT] and his friends on the District of 
Columbia Committee for weeks and months. 

Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, on the first two occasions when that bill 
was under consideration I called it up myself, and for the last two 
months Ihave been away. Gentlemen certainly ought not to complain 
of the action of the District Committee on that matter, since all other 
District business has been made to stand aside for it and Jour months 
have been given to the consideration of that one measure- 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. That was through the fault of the 
gentleman and his friends on the committee, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Well, the Pennsylvania Railroad ought 
not to occupy all the time of the House. 

Mr. GROUT. ‘Then I will ask for an evening session from 8 to half 
past 11 to-morrow evening. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, That is pension night, and I shall 


object. 
Mr. GROUT. Well, this evening, then. 
Mr. O'NEILL, ot Pennsylvania. I object. 
Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for. 
read the conference re 
lina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 


ROCK CREEK PARK, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of ths House of Representatives to the bill (S.4) authorizing 
the establishing of a public park in the District of Columbia, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as tollows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendments ot the House 
of Representatives, and agree to the same with anamendment in the nature of 
a substitute, as follows: 

That a tract of land lying on both sides of Rock Creek, beginning at Klin- 
gle Ford Bridge and running northwardly, following the course of said creek, 
of a width not less at any point than 600 feet nor more than 1,200 feet, includin: 
the bed of the creek, of which not less than 200 feet shall be on either side of sai 
creek, south of Broad Branch road and Blagden Mill road, and of such greater 
width north of said roads as the commissioners designated in this act may 
select, shall be secured, as hereinafter set out, and wef perpara dedicated and 
setapart as a public park or pleasure ground for the benefit and enjoyment of 


The Clerk will 
rt presented by the gentleman from South Caro- 


the people of the United States, to be known by the name of Rock Creek Park: 
Provi however, Thatthe whole tract ao to be se'ected and condemned under 
the provisions of this act shall not exceed 2,000 acres, nor the total cost thereof 
exceed the amount of * herein . 

“Seo, 2. That the Chief of Engineersof the United States Army, the engineer 
commissioner of the District of Columbia, and three eitizeus to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, be, and they are 
hereby, created a commission to select the land for said park, of the quantity 
and within the limits aforesaid, and to have the same surveyed by the assistant 
to the said engineer commissioner of the District of Columbiain charge of pub- 
lie heen di which said assistant shall also act as executive officer to the said 
commission, 

“Sec. 3. That the said commission shall cause to be made an accurate map of 
said Rock Creek Park, showing the location, quantity, and character of each 
parcel of private property to be taken for such purpose, with the names of the 
respective owners inscribed thercon, which map shall be filed and recorded in 
the public records of the District of Columbia, and from and after the date of 
filing said map the several tracts and parcels of land embraced in said Rook 
Creek Park shall be held as condemned for public uses, and the title thereof 
vested in the United States, subject to the payment of just compensation, to be 
determined by said com: ion and approved by the President of the United 
States: Provided, That such compensation be accepted by the owner or owners 
of theseveral parcels of land. p 

“That ifthe said commission sbalil be unable by agreement with the respective 
owners to purchase all of the land so selected and condemned within thirty 
days after such condemnation at the price approved by the President of the 
United States, it shall, at the expiration of such period of thirty days, make ap- 
plication to the supreme court of District of Columbia, by petition, at a 
general or special term, for an assessment of the value of such land as it has 
been unable to purchase, 

"Said petition shall contain a particular description of the poparty selected 
and condemned, with the name o! the owner or owners thereof, if known, and 
their residences, as far as the same may be ascertained, together witha copy of 
the recorded map of the park; and the said court is erage authorized and re- 
quired, upon such application, without 33 to notify the owners and ocou- 
pants of the land, if known, by personal service, and if unknown by service by 
publication, and to ascertain and assess the value of the land so selected and 
condemned by appointing three competent and disinterested commissioners to 
appraise the value or values thereof, and to return the appraisement to the 
court; and when the value or values of such land are thus ascertained, and the 
President of the United States shall decide the same to be reasonable, ssid value 
or values shall be paid to the owner or owners, and the United States shall be 
deemed to have a valid title to said land; and if in any case the owner or own- 
ers of any portion of said land shall refuse or neglect, after the appraisementof 
the cash value of said lands and improvements, to demand or receive the same 
from said court, upon depositing the appraised value in said court to the credit 
of such owner or owners, respectively, the fee-simple shall in like manner be 
vested in the United States. 

“Sec. 4. That ssid court may direct the time and manner in which possession 
of the property condemned shall be taken or delivered, and may, if necessary, 
enforce any order or issue any process for giving on. 

“Sec, 5, That no delay in making anassessment of compensation, orin taking 
possession, shall be occasioned by any doubt which may arise as to the owner- 
ship of the property, or any part t or as to the interests of the res ve 
owners. In such cases the court shall require a deposit of the mone lowed 
as compensation for the whole property or the part in dispute. In all cases as 
soon as the said commission shall have paid the compensation assessed or se- 
cured its payment by a deposit of money under the order of the court. posses- 
sion of the property may be taken, All proceedings hereunder shall be in the 
name of the United States of America and managed by the commission. 

Sr. 6. That the commission having ascertained the cost of the land, includ- 
ing expenses, shall assess such proportion of such cost and expenses upon the 
lands, lots, and blocks situated in the District of Columbia. specially benefited 
by reason of the location and improvement of said park,as nearly as may be, 
in proportion to the benefits resulting to such real estate. 

lf said commission shall find that the real estate in said District directly bene- 
fited by reason of the location of the park is not benefited to the full extent of 
the estimated cost and expenses, then they shall assess each tract 5 of 
land specially benefited to the extent of such benefits as they shall m the 
said real estate specially benefited. The commission shall give at least ten 
days’ notice, in one daily newspaper published in the city of Washington, of 
the time and place of their meeting for the purpose of making such assess- 
ment and may adjourn from time to time till the same be e mpl ted. In 
making the assessment the real estate benefited shall be asseased by the de- 
scription as appears of record in the District on the day of the first meeting; 
but no error in description shall vitlate the assessment: Provided, That 
premises are described with substantial accuracy. The commission shall esti- 
mate the valuc of the different parcels of real estate benefited as id and 
the amount assessed against each tract or parcel. and enter all in an assessment 
book. All persons interested may appear and be beard, When the assessment 
shall be completed it shall be signed by the commission or a majority (which 
majority shall have power always to act), and be filed lu the office of the clerk 
of the supreme court of the District of Columbia. The commission shall apply 
to the court for a confirmation of said assessment, giving at least ten days’ no- 
lice of the time thereof by publication in one daily newspaper published in the 
city of Washington, which notice shall state in general terms the subject and 
the object of the application. 


“The said court shall have power, aſtex said notice shall have been daly given, 
to hear and determine all mattera connected with said assessment; and may 
revise, correct, amend, and confirm said assessment, in whole or in part, or or- 
der a new assessment, in whole or in part, with or without further notice or on 
such notice as it shall prescribe; but no order for a new assessment in part, or 
any partial adveree action, shall hinder or delay confirmation of the due or 
collection of the assessment thereon. 99 part of the assess- 
ment shall makethe same a lien on the real estate z 

“ Theassessment, when confirmed shall be divided into four equal installments 
and may be paid by any party interested in full or in one, two, three, and four 
years, on or before which times all shall be payable, with 6 per cent. annual in- 
terest on all deferred payments. All pasmens shall be made to the Treasurer 
of the United States, who shall keep the accountasaseparatefund. Theorders 
of the court shall be conclusive evidence of the r ‘arity of all previous pro- 
ceedings necessary to the validity thereof, and of all matters recited in Or- 
ders. The clerk of said court shall keepa record of all proceedings 7 to 
said assessment and confirmation, The commission shall furnish the said clerk 
with a duplicate of its assessment book, and in both shail be entered any 
made or ordered by the court as tu any real estate, Such book filed with 
clerk, when completed and certified, shall be prima facie evidence of all facts re- 
cited therein. In case assessments are not paid as aforesaid the book of assess- 
ments, certified by the clerk of the court, shall be delivered to the officer 
by law with the duty of collecting delinquent taxes in the District of Columbia, 
who shall proceed to collect the same as delinquent real-estate taxes ure col- 
lected. No sale for any . 5 
from any subsequent installment; and proceedings for subsequent installmen 
shall be as if no default had been made in prior ones. 
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not exceed the amount of $10,000, If itshull exceed that amount that 
above > 10.000 shall be refunded ratably. Public officers performing yg Stead 
hereunder shall be allowed such fees and compensation as they would en- 
titled toin like cases of collecting taxes, The civilian members of the com- 
mission shal! be allowed $10 per day each for each day of actual service. Deeds 
made 3 urchasers at sales for delinquent assessments hereunder shall be 
Eira, tha faele evidence of the right of the purchaser, and any one claiming under 
that the real estate was 1 17 to assessment and directly benefited, and 
the assessment was ne larly made, that the assessment was not paid, 
— due e been made, that the grantee in the deed was the 
r assignee of the - and that the sale was conducted legally. 
“Any ob ear for thesale of any real estate for unpaid assessments shall be 
ve evidence of its regularity and validity in all collateral proceedings 
except when the assessment was actually paid, and the judgment shall estop 
all persons from raising any objection thereto, or to any sale or deed based 
thereon which existed at the date of its rendition and could haye been pre- 
sented as a defense to the a A Hay A for such judgment. 
“To pay the expenses of inquiry, survey, assessment, cost of lands taken, and 
all other necessary expenses incidental thereto, the sum of $1,200,000, or so much 


thereof as may be necessary, is bese be a) Net at e out of any money in the 
not aa appropriated ided, That one-half of said sum of 
$1,200,000, or so much thereof as may be expended, shall be reimbursed to the 


of the United States out of the revenues ‘of the District of Columbia, 
in four equal annual installments, with interest atthe rate of 3 per cent. per an- 


ot the 


oaks u the deferred payments: And provided fi That one-hal 
shall be 5 appropriated and ex nded for the maintenance 
eee said lands asa public park li be charged against and 


paid out of the revenues ofthe District of Columbia, in the manner now provided 

law in respect to other appropriations for the District of Columbia, and the 
pny — 8 7 2 7 lated out of the Treasury of the United States. 

ublie park authorized and established by this act shall be 

under the 7 — po lot the commissioners of the District of Columbia and 

the Chief of Engineers of the a States Army, whose duty it shall be, as 


3 to lay out and F. repare roadways and bridle paths, to be 
used for driving and for horseback ding, respectively, and footways for pedes- 
8 ooa whose duty it shall also be to make and publish such re; 


lations 
. per for the care and management of the same. 

8 9 p for 

all timber, animals, or curiosities with 


the preservation from injury or spoliation of 
natural condition, as nearly at possible.“ 


said park, and their retention in their 


LOUIS E. ATKINSON, 
JNO, J. HEMPHILL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

JNO. J. INGALLS, 

ANTHONY HIGGINS, 

ISHAM G. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


on statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 
rs on the part of the House submit the following eee; of 
the report o ofthe committee of conference on Senate bill No. 4, authorizing the 
establ — Raghed 9 park in the District of 8 
The rees agreed to recede from the di 
the arap anargie House and to ot Ss au 
cally all the es of the bill as it passed the House. 
It became necessary to prepare a substitute because of the many verbal and 
other amendments that had — be adopted to make the bill as amended by the 


House complete and co 
The first amendment 3 House 8 that the park south of 


ment of the Senate 
tute containing practi- 


This was manifestly a the committee of conference adopted as 
a substitute for this a provision 80 the width of that portion of the should 
not be more than 1,200 feet nor i of which not less 200 feet 
should be on either side of said creek, 

That makes the Lee clear and carries out tho intention of the House as 
the committee un tood it. 

The second amendment relates to the commission. 

As the bill passed the House two commissions were provided for, onc by 
section 2 of the original bill and one by the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Mr. Payson; and the duties imposed upon these two com- 

ons were 3 The committee has provided Tor: a commission of 
five ibe Hous laced noan: it all the duties laid upon the two commissions 
House Saif as amended 


he amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Paxsox, and 
paying to by the House made necessary a change in the plan of condemning and 
for Nal perty selected by the commission. 

4 of the House bill, which set out the mode of condemnation, 
were Bectons 3 an out by the committee of confererce, and section 3 of the substitute 
bill was inserted in their 

In making these changes we have adopted the plan followed by the House 
for the condemnation of the zoological park as near as practicable. 

Section 6 of the substitute provides for the assessment of the value of the land 
taken upon the property directly benefited. 

It is the same provision as was contained in section 7 of the bill as it passed 
the House except as to some verbal amendments and one relating to the pay- 
ment of persons whose lands may be taken. 

The committee were satisfied that the Government could not take the private 
Pro o the citizen without paying him for it, and as the House had pro- 
1 at the benefits assessed upon the property directly benefited should 

in one, Swe: three, and four years, and as the District appropriation 

ba as agreed on in conference, exceeds the revenues of the District for this 

fiscal eae he there seemed to be no alternative but toallow the District to borrow 

from the General Government temporarily that portion of expense required of 

_ District, and that the same be paid in equal annual installments with interest 
ao cent. 

Weed ey has been agreed on by the committes and made a part of the sub- 


me, numerous verbal amendments need not be specified in detail, as they do 
not alter the billin any material way. 
LOUIS E. ATKINSON, 
JOHN J. HEMPHILL, 
Managerson the part of the House. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption ot the report. 
Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
get some information from the gentleman [Mr. HEMPHILL] who has 


presented this report before the vote is taken. I gather from the 


statement attached to this conference that it will be n 

in case this project goes through, for the District of Columbia to bor- 
row temporarily from the General Government a certain amount of 
money to pay for the property to be condemned for the purposes of 
this park. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will state to the gentleman that at the time ` 
this report was prepared we were in the last fiscal year, and we put 
that provision in it because the appropriation seemed to carry all the 
money that was then in the District treasury. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Then am I correct in under- 
standing the gentleman to say that it will not be necessary for the 
District to borrow money for this purpose? 

Mr. HEMPHILL, No, I can not say that it will not be n 
during this fiscal year. We have provided in the bill that the District 
may borrow the money at 3 cent. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. That is what I am trying to get 
at, whether if this park is established it necessitates the District mak- 
ing a loan and paying for the land. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. It does. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. To what extent? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. To the extent of one-half the amount. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. What is the amount? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Twelve hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey, Then if this bill becomes a law 
it will be necessary for the District of Columbia to borrow $600,000 to 
pay for this land. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yessir. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Does the gentleman think the 
District ought to do that? 

Mr. HEMPHILL, I de; and the House has practically agreed to 
that already by a large vote. I will say to the gentleman that the 
value of the improvement to adjacent property is to be assessed upon 
that property, which assessment the bill passed by the House allows 
the owners of the property to pay in four annualinstallments, Until 
the revenue comes in from the assessments upon the benefited property 
there must be a borrowing by the District. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. And the General Government, 
which forces this park upon people of the District, generously compels 
them to pay interest meanwhile. 

i Mr. HEMPHILL. It may be generous or not, as the gentleman may 
ook at it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I do not think it is. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, that has already been agreed apo 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I opposed the pro; 
it was up before. 

Mr. CANNON, I wish to inquire of the gentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. HEMPHILL] whether the conference committee took into 
consideration the necessity or propriety of increasing the rate of taxa- 
tion in this District, so that this park may be established and the legiti- 
mate sapeo of the District in other directions may be borne. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That matter wasin a general way discussed, 
but the conference committee, I would me Fey had no authority to 
provide for levying any additional tax; such levy must be made by sep- 
arate action. 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me that when a conference committee 
submits a report which necessitates an expenditure of $1,200,000 and 
a large expenditure in perpetuity, the committee could at least have 
submitted a proposition to raise the necessary funds: first, by borrow- 
ing (which has been provided for) and, secondly, by levying a tax to 
pay for this property which you think it wise to buy, 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, Mr. Speaker, the increase that has taken 
place in the value of property in this District on account of the street 
railroads and various other improvements will certainly bring about 
the collection of a very large additional revenue, though the rate of as- 
sessment may remain the same, But, of course, Ican not figure on that 
until the returns come in. 

Mr. CANNON. I have been hearing statements of that kind for a 
great many years; but somehow the expenditures for one thing and 
another seem to increasea little faster than the revenues, notwithstand- 
ine the growth and improvement of the city. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Well, I will join the gentleman in trying to regu- 
late that matter by any bill which may come up here. 

Mr. CANNON. I would be very glad if this report eonld be sent 
back to the conference committee, so that between now and next De- 
cember they may ascertain, first (and they can tell by that time), what 
the revenues ought to be for this fiscal year; secondly, if those revenues 
should not be sufficient to purchase this park or the District’s share of 
it, then to ascertain to what extent taxation should be increased for 
the purpose of meeting this expenditure. It seems to me that in the 
closing days of this session of Congress, with the revenues of the Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year unascertained, it would be wise either to let this 
conterence report go over without final action or to vote the report down 
and send the matter back to the conference committee, that faller in- 
quiry may be made and the result embodied in a report at the begin- 
ning of the next session. 


on when 


1890. 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. STONE, ot Kentucky. In addition to what has been said by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], I would like to suggest 
that this conference committee be directed to report some plan by 
which the Government of the United States can be assured of the re- 
payment of this money. X 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Why, under this bill there is no doubt in the 
world in regard to that; it is just as clear as the nose on a man’s face. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. What sort of security has the Govern- 
ment in that ct? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. It has the right to levy special assessments upon 
the adjoining property in proportion to the benefit of this improve- 
ment, and not only adjoining property, but all property directly bene- 


Mr. HOPKINS, And does not the expense so levied become a lien 
on the property ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Oh, yes; and it bears interest. Under this bill 
we simply provide for a temporary loan as to a large part of the ex- 
pense for the purpose of getting control of this property at once, instead 
of waiting until it shall be more valuable. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Do you regard it as a wise thing for the 
Government to enter into the business ot lending money to cities, cor- 
porations, or anybody else? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. No, I do not say it is wise for the Government 
to enter into any such business; but I do say that when the Govern- 
ment undertakes to govern the Capital of the nation and to legislate 
for it through Congress and undertakes to bear half the expenses of 
the government of the city, it is wise and proper to make such finan- 
cial arrangements as will save the people expense. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa, If the assessments on the adjacent property 
do not cover this expense, then there is no other provision at all for 


meeting it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. No, sir; the Government stands whatever part 
of the expense may not be recovered from the property-owners; but 
from the best information I can gather (of course I can not tell what is 
going to be as the value of the property) the amount of 
actual expense to the Government under this bill will be comparatively 
small, Andsomegentlemensay it will be nothing. Of course Isimply 
give my opinion, founded upon the best information I can gather. 

Mr. HOPKINS. It must be something. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. There have been instances in this country where 
every cent of the expense of a park of this kind has been assessed on 
the adjoining p: and it was thought a wise thing. a 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa, Has that ever happened except ina single in- 
stance in Chicago? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I can cite that one case of my own knowledge. 

Mr. ADAMS. There were three instances in Chicago. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. This bill as now reported pro- 
yides, I understand, for a loan by the Government to the District; and 
as security for that loan there is the contingency that money may be 
obtained by assessments levied upon the property which may be bene- 
fited, property adjoining or elsewhere. understand the gentleman. 
from South Carolina to say that there is no other contingency under 
which repayment of this loan may be assured; and he calls this a slight 

Now I want to ask the gentleman this question: Does he 
not know that every Democratic newspaper will charge this amount 
of $1,200,000 to the sum total of appropriations made by Congress this 
year? Does he not know that the orators of his party will flaunt this 
from every stamp as a part of the wasteful extravagance of a Repub- 
lican 2 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, if any Democratic orator or Democratic 
newspaper chooses to make capital out of this, that is something they 
have a right to do, as a matter of course. But I will state here, and I 
will state anywhere, that I think ita wise and judicious expendi- 
ture, and in so faras my knowledge goes of the business of the District 
of Columbia I have never known money spent which, in my judg- 
ment, will be of more benefit to the prone of the country and of the 
District than this, I believe it will save hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and give many benefits in addition. 
vietion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Then I am authorized to quote 
that in opposition to such statements of Democratic orators or news- 


rs? 
11.5 HEMPHILL. Lou are, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. HILL. Let me ask the gentleman a question. If I remember 
the reading of the report, the bill provides in substance, that upon 
making a map or plat of the proposed park and filing it of record the 
title shall pass to the United States. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Provided the money is paid. 

Mr. HILL. Well, it says ‘‘subject to the payment of compensation 
as hereinafter provided.” 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Les, sir; but the money must be paid before the 
title passes. Provision is made that when the hands of the Govern- 
per p laid on the property it shall remain in stat quo until the money 
is paid, 


That is my honest con- 


Mr. HILL, You do not understand, then, that it passes title before 
the com tion is made? 

Mr, HEMPHILL. Notatall, On the contrary, we considered that 
fully, and were satisfied that we could not appropriate any man’s prop- 
erty until he was paid for it. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Let me ask the gentleman whether the 
people who are to pay the assessment levied upon their property, by 
the supposed increase of value which will accrue trom this park, are 
in favor of the passage of the bill and are consenting to the proposition 
to lay out a park to take possession of a portion of their property. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, I do not know exactly who the owners of 
the property will be. Some are in favor of the park provided it is lo- 
cated in one place and some are in favor of it at another place; but 
the majority have expressed no decided conviction, I think. 

Mr, JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, They have not been here protesting 
against it? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr, JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. And the plan has been made public 
for some time? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Oh, yes; if has been a matter of consideration 
for a long time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the report. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the report 
was adopted. ‘ 

Mr. HOLMAN, I demand a division. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Let me state this, Mr. Speaker: The Senate has 
practically agreed to the House bill except that the form of the bill 
has been necessarily changed to meet the action of the House itself. 
Gentlemen will remember the amendment of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois which was inserted in the bill and we were obliged to shape the 
bill so as to make it symmetrical in order to conform to thab action. 
Now, I think the best thing to do is to adopt this provision as we have 
got it. It is about the first time that the Senate has d to any- 
thing we have done here, and we had better take advantage of it and 
make the most of it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will remind the gentleman that the 
House is dividing. 

Mr. MCADOO. Let me ask the gentleman from South Carolina this 
question: Whether the Senate have changed the boundaries provided 
in the House bill? 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Practically not at all. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again remind gentlemen that the 
House is dividing, and the question is on the adoption of the report, 
on which the gentleman from Indiana demands a division. 

abe queen was taken; and upon a division, there were—ayes 90, 
noes 41. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum., 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, and Mr, KERR, of Iowa, demanded 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 123, nays 65, not vot- 
ing 137; as follows: 


8 YEAS—123, 
Adams, Dolliver, es, Sawyer, 
Arnold, Dorsey, Miller, Scranton, 
Atkinson, Pa. Eva Milliken, Soull, 
Atkinson, W.Va. Farquhar, Moffitt, Simonds, 
Baker, Flood, Moore, N. H. Smith, W. Va. 
Banks, Gear, Smyser, 
Bartine, Giftord, Morell. 8; x 
Beckwith, Greenhalge, Morse, 5 
Belknap, Grosyenor, udd, Stivers, 
Bingham, Grout, Mutchler. Stockbridge, 
Boothman, Hall, Niedringhaus, Stump, 
Brewer, Hansbrough te, Sweney, 
Brosius, Harmer, O'Neil, Mass, Taylor, E. B. 
Browne, Va. Hatch, O'Neill, Pa. Taylor, J. D. 
ew, Hayes, Osborne, ‘Thomas, 
Burton, Hemphill, Owens, Obio Townsend, Colo, 
Caldwell, H „Iowa Payne, Townsend, Pa, 
Candler, Mass, Hermann, rkins, A 
Carter, Hill, Pickler, Vandever, 
Caswell Hi Post, Van Schaick, 
Clark, Wis Hooker, Pugsley, Wadaill, 
Cogswell, Kennedy, Quackenbush, Walker, 
Coleman, Ketcham, Wallace, Mass, 
Comstock, Kinsey, X Wallace, 
Conger, Knapp, Reilly, Wheeler, Mich, 
Crain, Langston, Reyburn, Wike, 
Cutoheon, Lehi i ife, Wilkinson, 
Dalzell, Lodge, Rockwell, Wilson, Wash, 
Lano, Mason, Rowell, Wright, 
Dibbie, McComas, Rusk, Yoder. 
Dickerson, Russell, 
NAYS—S. 
Abbott, Cannon, Culberson, Tex. Haynes, 
Anderson, Kans. Caruth, Cummings, Heard, 
Anderson, Miss. Clancy, nnell, Henderson, III. 
Barwig, Clarke, Ala Dunphy, Herbert, 
Torgen, ents, at on, pnw 
oun d 4 opkins, 
Brookshire, Covert, x Keller 
Brower, Cowles, Forney, Kerr, lowa 


Buchanan, N.J. Craig, Haugen, 
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Lacey, Moore, Tex. Richardson, Thompson, 
Lanham, O° Donnell, Sayers, Turner, Ga, 
Laws, O'Ferrall, Seney, Wheeler, Ala. 
Lind, Payson, Sherman, Whitthorne, 
McClellan, Penington, Shively, Williams, Ohio. 
MoCormick, Pierce, Stewart, Tex. 
McDuiiie, uinn, Stockdale, 
MeMillin, Reed, Iowa Taylor, III. 

NOT VOTING--187. 
Alderson, Cooper, Ind. Lawler, Rogers, 
Allen, Mich. Cooper, Ohio s Rowland, 
Allen, Miss, Cothran, Lester, Ga. Sanford, 
Andrew, isp. Tester, Va. Skinner, 
Bank! 5 Culbertson, Pa. Lewis, Smith, III. 
Barnes, Dargan, Magner, Snider, 
Bayne, Darlington, Maish, Spinola, 
Belden, Davidson, Mansur, Springer, 
Biggs. De Haven, Martin, Ind Stab Inecker, 
Blanchard, Dingley, Martin, Tex Stewart, Ga. 
Bland, skery, McAdoo, Stewart, Vt. 
Bliss, Edmunds, McCarthy, Stone, Ky. 
Boatner, Ellis, McClammy, Stone, Mo. 
Bouteile, Euloe. Cord. Struble, 
Bowden, Ewart, McCreary, Tarsney, 
Breckinridge, Finley, McKinley, Taylor, Tenn. 
Brickner, Fithian, MeRae, Tillman, 
Brown, J, B. Flower, Mills, Tucker, 
Browne, T. M. Forman, Montgomery, Turner, Kans, 
Brunner, Fowler, Morgan, Turner, N. ¥. 
Buchanan, Va. E, Morrow, Vaux, 
Bullock, Funston, Norton, Wade, 

n. Geissenhainer, Oates, Washington, 
Burrows, Gest, O'Neall, Ind. Whiting, 
Butterworth, ibson, Outhwaite, Wickham, 
Bynum, Goodnight, Owen, Ind. Wiley, 
Campbell Grimes, Parrett, Willcox, 
Candler, Ga. Hare, Paynter, Williams, III. 
Carlton, Henderson, N. C. Peel, Wilson, Ky. 
Oatchings, ouk, Perry, Wilson, Mo, 
Oheadle, Kerr, Pa, Peters, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cheat! 4 La Follette, Phelan, Yardley. 
Chipman, Laidlaw, Price, 

Clunie, ne, Randall, 
Connell, Lansing, Robertson, 
So the report was adopted. 


The foliowing pairs were announced until further notice: 

Mr. DABLINGTON with Mr. PEEL. 

Mr. WADE with Mr. Dockery. 

Mr. FRANK with Mr. BLAND. 

Mr. McKenna with Mr. CLUNIE. 

Mr. Cooper, of Ohio, with Mr. WiLsox, of Missouri. 

Mr. McCorp with Mr. FITHIAN. 

Mr. Buiss with Mr. CRIP WAN. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH with Mr. OUTHWAITE. 

Mr. BOowDEN with Mr. MCRAE, 

Mr. FINLEY with Mr. CANDLER, of Georgia. 

Mr. Ewart with Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. 

Mr. WILsox, of Kentucky, with Mr. PAYNTER. 

Mr. THomMAS M. BROWNE with Mr. ROGERS. 

Mr. WRIGHT with Mr. GEISSENHAINER. 

Mr. YARDLEY with Mr, Kerr, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PETERS with Mr. MANSUR. 

Mr. De HAVEN with Mr. BIGGS. 

Mr. CONNELL with Mr. ALDERSON. 

Mr. BARTINE with Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois, 

Mr. OWEN, of Indiana, with Mr. Jason B. BROWN. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, with Mr. WHITING. 

Mr. BELDEN with Mr, FLOWER. 

Mr. MCKINLEY with Mr. MILLS. 

Mr. McCreary with Mr. DARGAN, on this bill. 

Mr. STRUBLE with Mr. TILLMAN, on this bill. 

Mr. Corian with Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, on this bill. 

Mr. Houx with Mr. ENLOE, on this vote. 

Mr. BARTINE. I am announced as being paired with the gentle- 
man from Illinois. That pair refers only to the tariff bill. 

Mr. MCKENNA. I am announced as paired with my colleague, 
Mr. Ciunte. In accordance with an understanding between us in 
regard to such bills, I have voted. 2 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. HEMPHILL moved to reconsider the vote by which the report 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had passed without amendment a bill (H. R. 8943) to 
provide for the establishment of a port of delivery at Peoria, III. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 728) in recognition of the merits and services of Chief En- 

neer George Wallace Melville, United States Navy, and the other of- 

and men of the Jeannette Arctic expedition; ; 

A bill (8, 1531) for the relief of the estate of John Ericsson; 

A bill (S. 3441) supplementary to an act entitled An act to au- 


thorize the constraction of the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad in the 
District of Columbia ;” 

A bill (S. 3482) to provide for a term of the circuit and district 
court at Littleton, N. H. ; 

A bill (S, 4354) to refer to the Court of Claims certain claims of the 
Shawnee and Delaware Indians and the freedmen of the Cherokee 
Nation, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 4403) to provide an American register for the steamer 
Joseph Oteri, Jr., of New Orleans, La. 

The message farther announced that the Senate dis»greed to the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3716) to provide for the ex- 
amination of certain officers of the Army and to nig a pat prono 
therein, asked a conference with the House thereon, and appointed 
Mr. HAWLEY, Mr. MANDERSON, and Mr. COCKRELL conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate requested the House 
to return to the Senate the bill (H. R. 11773) granting an increase of 
pension to Mrs. Mary B. Cushing. 

message further announced that the Senate insisted upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 11459) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1890, and for prior years, and for other purposes, disagreed to by 
the House, disagreed to the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agreed to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. ALLISON, and Mr, COCKRELL conterecs on 
the part of the Senate. 


PUBLIC LANDS FOR CEMETERY PURPOSES. 


Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to present a privileged report. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to present a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] is recognized. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to present a privileged question 
of a higher order than a conference report, a question reflecting upon 
the integrity of an officer of this House. I rise to present a resolution 
directing an investigation of charges against the Postmaster of this 
House for peculation in office. I desire to have the resolution read, and 
to address myself to the Chair on the question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair understands that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PAYNE] has been recognized by the recent occupant 
of the chair to present a report which is also a privileged one. 

Mr. ENLOE. I understand that anything which affects the dignity 
or integrity of the House or its officers is a matter of higher privilege 
than an ordinary conference report, and I desire to present this reso- 
lution so that it may be acted upon by the House. shall take very 
little time in the presentation of it. 

Mr. PAYSON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I premise the 
inquiry by the statement that I hold in my hand a report from a con- 
ference committee, and I desire to inquire whether under the rules of 
the House the report of a conference committee is not of a higher privi- 
lege than the question presented by the gentleman from Tennessee. 
I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee that I do not make this in- 
quiry with a view to retarding any progress that he desires to make; 
but if, in a pariiamentary way, this matter which I hold in my hand 
is of a higher privilege, then I desire to present it for consideration. 

Mr. ENLOE. I want to address the Chair upon that point, Mr. 
Speaker, as to whether or not this is a question of higher privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is no question but that the 
conference report is superior. The gentleman’s matter will come inat 
the proper time. 

Mr. ENLOE. I understand the Chair to rule thata resolution to in- 
vestigate an officer of the House, bringing charges respecting his integ- 
rity, is not a matter of higher privilege than a conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The rule is specific upon that point. 

Mr. ENLOE. I will be very glad to have the rule read. 

Mr. PAYSON. Ihold in my hand Rule XXIX, which covers the 
question. I will ask the Clerk to read it for the information of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The presentation of reports of committees of conference shall always be in 


order, except when the Journal is being read, while the roll is being called, or 
the House is dividing on any proposition, 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, ladmit that that is a rule of the House, 
but the order of precedence in which questions of privilege shall be 
considered is entirely a diflerent matter; and when I rise to present a 
question of privilege and some other gentlemen rise to present ques- 
tions of privilege, it becomes the duty of the Chair to decide which 
question of privilege has precedence in the House. Now I desire to 
call the attention of the Chair to Rule IX, which says: 

8 of privilege shall be, first, those affecting the rights of the House 
collectively, its safety, its dignity, and the integrity of its proceedings, 

TheSPEAKER. There isnodifficulty about this matter. After the 
conference report is ber 208s of anything else will be in order. 

Mr. ENLOE. I understand that, Mr. Speaker, but I prefer to have 
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this disposed of now. And I think under the rule I am entitled to 
have it dis of now. 

The SPEAKER. Undonbtedly the theory on which the rule with 
reference to conference reports was framed is that a conference report is 
necessary in order to consummate action of the two Houses. That was 
the reason why it was given a higher preference, 

Mr. ENLOE. DoI understand the Chair to say that a conference 
report is a question of higher privilege than any other question of 
privilege that can be raised? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the Speaker of the 
last House [Mr. CARLISLE] decided that a conference report had pre- 
cedence even over an election case, 

Mr. ENLOE. Then I submit to the decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Also precedence overa motion to adjourn; and the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] will not undertake to say 
that his resolution would have precedence over a motion to adjourn, 
unless the motion was made fora dilatory purpose, 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I was recognized to present a report 
from the Special Committee on the Accounts of the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
which had leave to report atany time, 

The SPEAKER. Yes, but the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAY- 
SON] has a conference report; and that hasprecedence over the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8247) to authorize entry of the 

ublio lands by incorporated cities and towns for cemetery and park purposes, 
8 met. full and free conference have to recommend and do 
recommend to 3 Houses as follows: 

That the Senate o from its amendment to said bill and agree to the fol- 
lowing in the nature of asubstitute: Strike out all after the enacting clause and 


insert: 

* That incorporated cities and towns shall have the right, under rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, to purchase for cemetery and 

rk purposes not exceeding one quarter-section of public lands not reserved 
for public use, such lands to be within 3 miles of such cities or towns: Provided, 
That when such city or town is situated within a mining district, the land pro- 
posed to be taken under this act shall be considered as mineral lands, and pat- 
ent to such land shall not authorize such city or town to extract mineral there- 
from, but all such mineral shall be reserved to the United States,and such 
reservation shall be entered in such patent,” 

L, E. PAYSON, 


E. J. TURNER, 
$ WM. S. HOLMAN, 
Managera on the part of the House. 
P. B. PLUMB, 
II. M. TELLER, 
E. G. WALTHALL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The statement submitted by the House conferees is as follows: 


The Senate amendment, which the conference report agrees to, changes the 
House bill in this, by providing that the Secretary of the Interior shall make 
rules and regulations as to the acquiring of the lands for cemetery and park 
purposes; and also adds the provision as to mineral lands, reserving such min- 
eral to the United States, to t prospecting therefor in the cemeteries or 
parks acquired, without f er action by Congress, 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, the statement which the Clerk has 
just read explains as well as I can do it, without more extended re- 
marks, the operation of the Senate amendment. The House met this 
exigency under existing Jaw, and there was no method by which, in 
the neighborhood of public lands, any town or city could secure on 
the public lands a piece of ground for cemetery or park purposes, In 
order to reach that difficulty the House bill was passed, in substance 
giving them the right. The Senate has amended it by providing that 
any acquisition of land for this purpose shall be under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe; and further, that 
if any land taken for cemetery purposes shall ultimately turn out to 
be mineralin character, to prohibit prospecting for any minerals thereon, 
except on further action of Congress. Tnis is a very simple provision, 
but it meets a want of the extreme Northwest that can only be met by 
legislation of this kind, and therefore I ask the adoption of the confer- 
ence report, [Cries of ‘‘ Vote! Vote!“ 

The report of the committee of conference was agreed to. 

Mr. PAYSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the conference 
report was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

RETUBN OF HOUSE BILL ro THE SENATE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following request of the 
Senate; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 

Is THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, Seplomber 24, 1890. 


Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Representa- 
tives to return to the Senate House bill 11773, granting an increase of pension to 
Mrs, Mary B. Cashing. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONFEREES. 

The SPEAKER announced as conferees on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 64) to limit the time to six years 
within which suits may be brought against accounting officers and the 
sureties on their official bonds, Mr. CASWELL, Mr. MCCORMICK, and 
Mr. HOLMAN. 

The following conferees were also announced on the bill (H. R. 789) 


opening to settlement a portion of the Fort Randall military reserva- 
: on in South Dakota: Mr. Payson, Mr. TURNER of Kansas, and Mr. 
1OLMAN, 


SALLIE DOUGLASS HARTRANFT. 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present the conference re- 
port which I send to the Clerk’s desk. E 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1840) granting a pension to Mrs, Sal- 
lie Douglass Hartranft, having met, after full and free con!erence have — 


to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
the House recede from its amendment to the said bill, and artes — same. 


S. A. CRAIG, 
C. LEWIS, 
Hanagers on the part of the House, 


The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


The Senate passed the bill (S. 1840) granting a pension to Mrs, Sallie Douglass 
Hartranft, at the rate of $100 per month. In the House the bill was amended 
making the rate $50 per month. The effect of the report of the conference is 
to leave the rate ot pension as fixed by the Senate, 

E. N. MORRILL, 
A. CRAIG. 


8. 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa, Mr. Speaker, it does not seem that the House - 


has gained anything. There is no concession at all on the part of the 
Senate as shown by this report; and it seems to me when a conference 
is granted by the House, that the committee on the part of the House 
at least should require some concession on the part of the Senate. I hopo 
the report of the committee of conference will not be adopted. [Cries 
of ‘* Vote!“ Vote!“ 

The report of the committee of conference was adopted. 

Mr. BINGHAM moved to reconsider the vote by which the report 
of the committee of conference was adopted; and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SETTLERS ON NORTHERN PACIFIC INDEMNITY LANDS. 


Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, I have another conference report which 
I now present. — 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the d ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5939) for the relief of settlers on 
Northern Pacific Railroad indemnity lands, having met, after full aud free confer- 
5 to recommend and do recommend to their respeciive Houses 
as follows: 


That the House recede from its disagreement tothe amend ments ofthe Seuate, ` 


and agree tothe same with an amendment as follows: 

“That those persons who, after the Lith day of August, in the year of our 
Lord 1887, and before the Ist day riche op gy in the year 1889, settled upon, im- 
proved, and made final proof on lands in the so-called second indemnity belt of 
the Northern Pacific iroad Company's t under the homestead and pre- 
emption laws ofthe United States, or their heirs, may transfer their said entries 
frómi said tracts to such other vacant surveyed Government land in compact 
form and in legal subdivisions, subject to entry under the homestead and 
cmption laws, as they may select, and receive final certificates and — pS 
therefor, in lieu of the tracts proved upon in said belt by the respective claim- 
ants: Provided, That such transfer of entry shall be made and completed within 
twelve months from the date of the passage of this act, and be so made in per- 
son by the claimant, or in case of death, by his legal representative, and with- 
out the intervention of agent or attorney. 

ſuisite qualifications under the pre- 


“Sro.2. That all persons ng the 
emption or homestead laws, who in good faith settled upon and improved land 
in said second. indemnity belt, having made filing or entry of same, and for 
any reason, other than voluntary abandonment, failed to make proof thereon, 
poop in lieu thereof, within one year after the pees of this act, transfer their 
claims to any vacant surveyed Government land sub) to entry under the 
homestead or pre-emption laws, and make proof therefor as in other cases 
vided; and in making such proof credit shall be given for the period of their 
bona fide residence and amount of their improvements upon their respectivo 
claims in the said indemnity belt, the same as if made upon the tract to which 
the transfer is made: Provided, That no final 12 shali be permitted, except 
upon proof of continuous residence upon the land, the subject of such new en- 
try, for a period of not less than three months prior thereto. Payment for said 
final selection shall be made as under existing laws. The provisions of this act 
shall be carried into effect undersuch rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior.” 
L. E. PAYSON, 


D, S. HALL, 
W. S. HOLMAN, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
P. B. PLUMB, 
J. H. BERRY, 
Managers on the part of the Sonale. 
Mr. PAYSON, To many members this conference report is one of no 
very great importance in a general way, but it is of interest to four 
hundred settlers who went upon lands in Northern Minnesota which are 
embraced within what is commonly known as the second indemnity belt 
of that railroad grant. In the act of Congress giving the grant of land 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company there was a provision that 
land on either side of the granted land 5 miles in width should bo re- 
served out of which any losses that the company might sustain by rea- 
son of legislation might be made good. Subsequently Congress passed 
another act providing for a second indemnity belt in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota of 5 miles in width. Some timeagoa question was raised 
in the Interior Department as to whether or not in the two legislations 
in reference to this belt there was a restriction on the first indemnity 
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belt that I have named, and the Secretary of the Interior decided at 
that time that under existing law the railroad company had no right 
to enter land in what is known as the second indemnity belt. There- 
upon the people who are the beneficiaries in this bill, settled under the 
—.— land law, went upon various quarter-sections in the second 
emnity belt and made their homesteads. 
Subsequently the question was reviewed in the Interior Department, 
and the last decision, and beyond doubt the accurate one, is that the 
company are entitled to make selection of indemnity lands in 
the second as well as the first indemnity limit, and that the withdrawal 
of that indemnity land was a legal withdrawal. Thus these settlers 
were deprived, by reason of the second decision overruling the first, of 
their right under the settlement law, and this bill only allows those 
who made settlement upon the lands in good faith and were qualified 
so to do to make settlement upon other lands within a year, the time 
fixed in the bill, and to be allowed upon those other lands the benefit of 
the length of time that they resided as settlers upon the Jand upon which 
it has been decided that they had no right to makeentry. That is all 
there is of the bill. The conferees are unanimous in recommending its 
pomege Nobody is benetited, nor does the Government lose anything 
y this operation. I ask that the report be adopted. 
The report of the committee of conference was adopted. 
Mr. PAYSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the conference 
Fin to was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
d on the table. j 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
CHARGES AGAINST THE POSTMASTER OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a privileged question, and I ask 
to have read the resolution which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


resentatives, whose duty it is under the law to let the contract for carrying the 
mail of tho H wa 


hereby directed to investigate the said charges against the said James L. Wheat, 
and such other matters as pertain to his administration of the post-office of the 
House of Representatives, and the said committee is hereby empowered to send 
for persons and papers, and toadminister oaths for the purposes of this invesii- 

n. The sald committee is hereby directed to report the facts to the House at 
the earliest date le, together with such recommendations as they may 
deem advisable in the premises. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest that the committee 
named in the resolution is not the one that usually makes such investi- 

tions, 

8057 r. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am oſ opinion that there is nothing 
in the organization of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- Roads 
that could send a resolution of that character to that committee unless 
it were sent there by ial direction of the House. 

Mr. CASWELL. But the House has a right to send the resolution 
to any committee, and I suppose there will be no objection to sending 
this to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, if that resolution is to be adopted I 
would like to have it amended so as to Jet the committee inguire into 
the action of the Democratic Postmaster of the last House on the same 
subject. I move to so amend the resolution. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. ENLOE. In reference to the suggestion of the Chair as to the 
committee which is directed by the resolution to make this investiga- 
tion, I will state that my reason for naming that committee was that I 
thought the subject to be investigated came more within the line of 
their jurisdiction than within that of any other committee ; and as the 
Chair, in the selection of the special committee to make investigation 
of the charges against the Commissioner of Pensions thought that the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions and the Committee on Pensions would 
furnish the best material, so I thought there might be matters connected 
with this investigation which the members of the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads would probably know more about than the 
members of any other committee of the House. I selected the com- 
mittee for that reason, and, as I understand, it is perfectly competent 
to the House to instruct any committee to make this investigation. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chairin making its tion had in mind 
the fact that such investigations have usually been made by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the resolution—— 

Mr. ENLOE. I have not yielded the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee has the floor. 


of amending it, although I have no desire to prevent any amendment 
of the resolution which will give us any light upon this subject. My 


information is that this Postmaster when he went into office awarded 
the contract for carrying the mail, as it was his duty to do under the 
law, and he awarded it to this man Culbertson for the sum of $5,000 per 
annum, which is the full amount appropriated. ak 
e 


The money is appropriated, I believe, in the usual 
sum of $5,000 or so much thereof as may be necessary; but of course 
the law contemplates that the Postmaster shall let the contract on as 
favorable terms to the Government as possible. It seems, however, 
that this Postmaster thought this was a uisite of his office, and 
therefore he entered into an agreement with Culbertson by which the 
latter agreed to return to Mr, Wheat $150 per month of the money 
which the Government paid him for this service, That was the con- 
dition of his getting the contract. It was clearly a case of bargain be- 
tween them—peculation in office, it seems to me—certainly a violation 
of law. I do not think it can be suid that a man who is fit to be Post- 
master of the House of Representatives could be ignorant that he was 
violating the law when he entered into such contract as that. I do 
not think the facts as alleged in the resolution are denied. I under- 
stand that the Postmaster received for five months $150 per month, 
amounting to the sum of $750, but that the sixth month the contractor 
was a little pressed for money, and the Postmaster agreed to let him 
hold it that month and pay it the next month, 

And when the next month’s pay was due to the contractor from the 
Government for this service there was $300 due to Mr. Wheat. The 
fact then, it seems, came to the knowledge of other persons than the 
contractor and the Postmaster. The Clerk of the House [Mr. Mc- 
Pherson] having learned that some such agreement existed, refused 
to issue the check to the contractor. And so the contractor is to-day 
standing in the attitude of owing Mr. Wheat on that contract $300 out 
of his monthly allowance of $416.66%. Mr. Wheat, the Postmaster, 
has received $750, which, as I understand, wastaken by him and paid 
into the Treasury and credited to the miscellaneous or conscience fund. 
This snra of $416.66% for one month’s service has never been drawn 
from the Treasury; and there is perhaps no way in which it can be 
drawn under the circumstances except by an appropriation to pay the 
contractor. e 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman will allow me toinquire whether 
this contract does notundergo the supervision and approval of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts of the House. E 

Mr. ENLOE. That possibly may be so; but that does not justify 
any peculation on the part of the officer, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am not undertaking to justify anything; I am 
speaking with regard to the appropriate reference of this resolution. 
My point is that the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads 
has nothing to do with the questionof the administration of the postal 
affairs of this House; that the matter belongs to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

Mr. ENLOE. It is not material to me, I will say to the gentleman, 
to what committee this matter shall go. If the Committee on Accounts 
is the proper committee, very well; I have no objection to sending the 
matter to any proper committee of the House for investigation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Will the gentleman yield to me a moment? 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I wish to say that the question now pending 
is not the question of reference. If it were, then we could properly 
consider whether under the rules the matter should go to the i pated 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads or to the Committee on Accounts. 
But this resolution instructs a committee of the House to make an in- 
vestigation—— 

Mr. ENLOE. And indicates the committee. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. And the rules do not prescribe what commit- 
tee shall be required to make the investigation. It is in order to direct 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads to make the investi- 
gation, although upon a proposition for reference the subject might 
be referred to a different committee. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Allow me to wake one statement in explanation of 
the position I have taken. The Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads embraces fifteen members. It is with great difficulty at this 
stage of the session, with business as it is, and when gentlemen are 
watching their measures here, to get a quorum of the committee to- 
gether. The Committee on Accounts, to which I claim this resolu- 
tion should properly be referred, is a smaller committee and can be 
much more easily convened. 

Mr. ENLOE. I recognize the difficulty of which the gentlemen 


The SPEAKER. AJl that question is at the disposal of the House, 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes; and I will say that I propose to modify my res- 
olution so as to send this investigation to the Commiftee on Accounts 
for the very reason that the gentleman suggests, and which I fully 
recognize, because it is difficult to get any of the larger committees 
together at this stage of the session, and I think this matter should 
receive prompt attention. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman from Tennessee allow me a 
question ? 

Mr. ENLOE. Certainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Has the gentleman any objection to having this 
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resolution modified or amended so as to include an inquiry into the 
ices of the Postmaster of the House during the last Congress? 

Mr. ENLOE. I suppose, Mr. Speaker, if there is any gentleman 

here who is prepared to charge and has cvidence showing that there 

is anything to investigate in regard to that matter, it would be all 


right. So far as I am concerned, I want the resolution broad enough 
to secure a thorough investigation of the management of that office, 
and I do not care to limit it. 

Mr. HOPKINS. My reason for making the suggestion is this: Iun- 
derstand that this contract which the gentleman claims isan unlawful 
one is a contract which came down from the Postmaster of the House 
in the last Congress, and that if there is anything wrong in it, it is 

something that was inherited from the gentleman who presided over 
the House post-office in the preceding Congress. 

Mr, ENLOE. That is a question for the committee to determine. 

Mr. HOPKINS. The resolution as offered is not broad enough to 
cover that. 

Mr. ENLOE. If it is charged that there was any such agreement 
between the late Postmaster and the contractor as is alleged iu the pres- 
ent instance, -then I admit it would be a proper subject of investiga- 
tion; but the contract as it stood between the contractor and the prede- 
cessor of Mr. Wheat has not, as I understand, been impeached. There 
is nobody here making any allegation of that character against the ad- 
ministration of the office by Mr. Dalton. Ifthereisanybody here who 
has any evidence to adduce showing that that matter ought to come 
within the scope of this investigation, I am not the man who would 
undertake to prevent the investigation of a Democratic official. I be- 
lieve that every member on this floor will agree with me that if there 
is any office abont this Capitol or under the control of this House the 
administration of which has not been honestly conducted, every par- 
ticular in regard to the matter that can be ascertained ought to be as- 
certained and the information furnished to the House. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to ask my friend whether he does not think 
that to include in this matter the administration of the Postmaster of 
a former House would be likely to result in the delay of this icu- 
lar investigation, and whether this is not a matter in which the pres- 
ent House is directly concerned. 

Mr. ENLOE. I will make this reply to the gentleman: It seems to 
me that if the former administration of our post-office is to be investi- 

ted the gentleman who may have information showing that it needs 
eee ys is the man to move a resolution for that p I would 
not undertake to get up here and move to investigate the administra- 
tion of any officer unless I had facts upon which to base the investiga- 
tion. Until I had inquired into this matter, consulted witnesses, and 
learned all the facts that I could ascertain I did not offer this resolu- 
tion. But I am justified by the facts which appear in offering it now; 
and I will modify the resolution so that it will provide that the Com- 
mittee on Accounts may make the investigation instead of the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall reserve the remainder of my time for the present. 

Mr. CASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I think this resolution should beso 
modified as to include the investigation of the Postmaster of the Fifti- 
eth Congress, because of the fact that I understand this was a contract 
made by him in all of its illegal parts 

Mr. HOPKINS. If illegal at all. 

Mr. CASWELL. If illegal at all, and which descended upon the 
present Postmaster of the House, and which contract expired in June 
and not when he commenced, in December last. 

I understand this $150 per month was claimed to be a perquisite of 
the Postmaster in addition to the regular salary of $2,500 that pertains 
to the office of Postmaster of the House, and I believe that for several 
Congresses back at least this has been the practice in that office. 

There was a sum appropriated, the sum of $5,000 each year, for carry- 
ing the mails or furnishing teams to carry the mails about the city, and 
that sum has been uniformly, or for several years past, used in that 
way—that the postmasters of the House have been in the habit ot 
“squeezing ’’ the contractors, if you may so use the term, to a certain 
extent, a hundred dollars ora hundred and fifty dollars a month, as the 
case may be, as a part of their perquisites for the responsibility of hav- 
ing charge of the service and the custody of the mails which came to 
the House. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman permit aquestion just here? 

Mr. CASWELL. Let me make my statement first and I will yield 
to the gentleman with pleasure. 

I understand further that after this had run along in this manner for 
four or five months under the present administration of the post-office 
of the House the present Postmaster becamesatisfied, when he had be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the duties of the office, that it was nota 
proper and legal perquisite, and he thereupon took counsel, which coun- 
sel, as well as other persons, advised him that it was nota legal per- 
quisite and did not belong to the office, and that thereupon he covered 
every dollar of it into the Treasury of the United States and took a 
receipt for it; and that he holds the receipt for such payments now; and 
further, that there is not in his hands one single dollar of money that 
does not belong to him. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. HEARD. If the gentleman will yield to me for a moment 


Mr. CASWELL. Iwill yield for a question. 

Mr.HEARD. I desire to ask the gentleman this question: Ibelieve 
the gentleman said that his understanding is this, that the practice to 
which reference is made in this resolution obtained not only with re- 
gard to the administration of the immediate predecessor of the present 
3 but that it has been the practice for several Congresses 

k. 

Mr. CASWELL. Iso understand. 

Mr. HEARD. I submit, then, that it is clearly competent for us 
to investigate the acts of the present Postmaster on charges presented 
as in this case; and if the fact the gentleman from Wisconsin states 
appears during the course of that investigation, then the inquiry can 
and should be extended further. 

Mr. HOUK. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that we can 
not hear a word of what is being said. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri will suspend until 
gentlemen resume their seats. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, the question I desired to ask the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin was this: If the fact which he understands to exist 
with reference to the acts of the former Postmaster be made to appear 
in the investigation which is proposed by the pending resolution, would 
it not then be timely and proper to extend back the investigation so as 
to embrace as many terms of Congress as this poe is believed to have 
prevailedin? For, I submit, it the practice obtained heretofore, or 
obtains now, it ought to be ascertained and stopped, I believe the 
investigation should proceed according to the terms of the resolution 
as amended, and if then the fact to which the gentleman trom Wis- 
consin refers, and which he understands to exist, appears to exist, the 
time will havearrived to extend the investigation, and not before; and 
in that case, I say, let the investigation go back as far as necessary to 
reach every Postmaster who practiced that system. But at present we 
should only deal with the question that is before us, 

Mr. CASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I see no reason to delay investigat- 
ing a former Postmaster if the facts be material, and I know of no rea- 
son why it should not be embodied in this resolution; and much more 
so because this very contract with which the present Postmaster had to 
deal came down to him as an inheritance, having been made by the 
former Postmaster of the House under a practice which, if I am cor- 
rectly informed, had extended back for several years. 

Mr, JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Isit not trne thata resolution was in- 
troduced in the last Congress to investigate the Public Printer, and on 
the other side the motion was made to include his predecessor at that 
time too? ` 

Mr. CASWELL. Ido not remember: 

Sr en D. TAYLOR. It was done, and the amendment was 
adopted. e 

Mr. CASWELL. That might be so, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me quite essential, in view of the fact 
that the contract was inherited, underinstructions, it may appear from 
the former Postmaster of the House and his employés, that it was a 
legal and a proper perquisite of his office, and which may furnish some 
excuse to this man, who was new in the business, for having pursued. 
the same course, aud regarding this contract as a sort of perquisite of 
the office; under any such belief as that, and I am satisfied he thought 
that it belonged to him as a matter of right, for the responsibilities in- 
curred in that service—I say under such cirenmstances it is exceed- 
ingly important that the investigation should extend back and see 
where this contract did come from. It seems necessary to include the 
investigation of the former Postmaster, and I am not here to say that 
Mr. Dalton took any money he did not think honestly belonged to him 
as a part of his business, I should doubt it very much, thongh he 
may be entirely honest in doing it. 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. I 
would like to know—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not hear gentlemen on account of 
the disorder. 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like to know of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. CASWELL] if he thinks that the salary —— 

The SPEAKER. Will gentlemen please be inorder? Will gentle- 
men have the kindness to take their seats and cease conversation? 

Mr. ENLOE. I wanted to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin it he 
thinks, or if he pretends to say in defense of this Postmaster or any 
other that he believes any man with the duty of letting a con- 
tract for the carrying of the mail, as in this instance, is ignorant enough 
or has been ignorant enough to believe that he had a right to take a 
part of the appropriation made by the Government to pay contractors 
for carrying the mail, and put it into his pocket as a perquisite, asa 
compensation to him for the respousibility he assumed in taking the 
office? 

Mr. CASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I can not account for the ignorance 
of anybody, but I can well see how he might think he had aright to 
receive all that was received by his predecessor, until he became fa- 
miliar with the office. 

Mr. ENLOE. Does the gentleman assert that he knows thatthe Post- 
master himself knew that his predecessor did receive this money? 

Mr. CASWELL. L am so informed; and I am informed that it was 
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explained to him by either the Postmaster or some of his assistants and 
by this contractor that this sum of $150 was a part of his perqui- 
sites. I am so informed; I know nothing ot the facts myself. And I 
believe that the present Postmaster, for the period of time in which 
he received this money, thought that it legally belonged to him for 
being responsible for the custody and care of the teams and the wagons 
and the safeconductof the mails, but Ido not think that it was the correct 

ice, and he became satisfied that it was not the correct practice 
and that it did not belong to him, andassoon as he was so satisfied he re- 
turned this money tothe Treasury, where it belonged, and instead of 
making a contract for the present service at 85,000 a year, which has 
been the uniform appropriation and amount paid for a long series of 
years, he has, I understand it, now made a contract for carrying the 
mails and furnishing these teams for $4,000, thereby saving to the Gov- 
ernment $1,000 a year for this service, and this he did months ago of 
his own accord. 

Mr. HEARD. Will my friend allow me to suggest 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin has the floor. 

Mr. HEARD. I desire to ask my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. CAs- 
WELL] if he will not modify his suggestion so as to embrace not only 
the preceding Postmaster, but also preceding Postmasters, if his object 
is to inquire whether this was an established practice. I insist that it 
is a disgraceful practice, I do not care how far back it has gone. We 
should try to reach the beginning of it if we go back of the present 
official. Do not let us stop with the present nor the immediately pre- 
ceding one, nor at any limited time, but let the investigation go back 
as far as the custom may be shown to have existed. 

Mr. CASWELL. Iam quite willing, Mr. Speaker, that these gen- 
tlemen should extend this investigation back to the beginning of the 
christian era, if they please. I do not care as to that, and I shall not 
1 Pa that. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS]. 

r. HOPKINS. I offer the following amendment to the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE]. 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding the following : 

“Said committee are hereby authorized to extend said examination to the 


acts of the Postmaster of the House during the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Con- 
greases on all matters referred to in the foregoing resolution," 


Mx. HEARD, I move to amend by striking out Forty-ninth and 
Fiftieth ” and inserting the words preceding Congresses. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, the reason I limited it to the Forty- 
ninth and Fiftieth Congresses is that the same Postmaster held the 
position during both these Congresses. From the statement of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. CASWELL] it seems that there wasan 
existing contract in force that came to him, that did not expire until 
last June, and it seems to me that that covers the entire ground. 

Mr. ENLOE. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion? I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hor- 
KINS], if he is going to try to find out who inaugurated this practice 
and whether it was inaugurated under this Postmaster, would it not be 
well not to limit the scope of investigation and let the committee pur- 
sue the matter as far as they may find it necessary to do it to fix the 
responsibility ? 

Mr. HOPKINS. The gentleman a few minutes ago thought we did 
not even have time enough to investigate the Postmaster during the 

ing Congress. Now, it seems that gentlemen are desirous of 
widening the scope of this inquiry to such an extent that we can not 
get a report at all. 

Mr. HEARD. Oh. no. 

Mr. HOPKINS. What I insist upon, Mr. Speaker, is that we shali 
investigate the charge which is made by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. ENLOE] and see whether the present Postmaster is culpable or 
not. We can determine that by determining the action of his imme- 
diate predecessor. Then if gentlemen desire to go into ancient his- 
tory they can get up a resolution and have all the next session to con- 
tinue their investigation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to ask the gentleman from Ilinois a ques- 
tion, or rather to make this statement: I trust there will be no ob- 
jection to the amendment offered by him. 

Mr. HEARD. As amended. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I do not care how far it goes back. I can assure 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hopkins} that the gentleman who 
has recently been Postmaster of the House will have no objection to 
this investigation. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Ido not understand any man has any objection to 
this amendment of mine; and surely it is a matter that should be in- 
vestigated. 

Mr. HOUK. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOUK. Is an amendment to the amendment in order? 

Mr. HOPKINS. I have not yielded the floor. 

The SPEAKER. An amendment to the amendment is in order. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I have not yielded the floor. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Illinois says he has not yielded 


the floor, and therefore an amendment to the amendment would not 
now be in order. 

Mr. HOPKINS, I think this matter is fully understood, and shall 
ask for the previous question on the resolution and amendment. 


Mr. ENLOF. I think that motion can not be made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. He has the floor for debate, but I do not think he 
has the floor to move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee yielded the floor, 
to which he was entitled for one hour, at the end of which he could 
move the previous question. He yielded the floor, and the gentleman 
from Ilinois has the same right. 

Mr. ENLOE. I reserved my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman reserved his time, but did not re- 
serve the power over the previous question. 

Mr. ENLOE. I did not yield it. I yielded to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. CASWELL], who occupied the floor in debate and then 
yielded it to the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the gentleman from Illinois 
has the floor. 

Mr. HOUK. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from Illinois will 
not press the demand for the previous question. Ifa Republican has 
been stealing let us expose and punish him, and not attempt to excuse 
him. I want to offer an amendment. 

Mr. HOPKINS. There is no attempt to shield anybody, but these 
two Postmasters are so interlaced that the investigation of one can not 
be had without an investigation of the other. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I would ask if the Postmaster of the 
Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Congresses was not just as mach inter- 
laced in the charge as this one here. 

Mr. STRUBLE. And the Silcott matter was also interlaced. 

Mr. HOPKINS, Therefore I demand the previous question. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I hope the gentleman will not make haste to hurry 
this through the House. This situation certainly grew ont of a mis- 
apprehension on the part of the gentleman from Tennessee. He ex- 
pected to discuss the matter further, and if by reason of any misappre- 
hension he has lost control of the floor, I hope the gentleman will not 
press the demand for the previous question, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls for the previous 


question. 

Mr. HOUK. [ask the gentleman from Illinois it he will yield to 
me for an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. ENLOE. 
point? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The House will be in order and gentlemen will 
please resume their seats. The Chair will state the proposition now 
before the House. It is the motion of the gentleman from Illinois for 
the previous question. That is not debatable. 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like to say a word by way of explanation. 

The SPEAKER. It is not debatable. 

Mr. HEARD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HEARD. The inquiry is this: The gentleman from Illinois 
offered an amendment, I then offered a further amendment, tostrike 
out certain words and insert certain other words in the amendment 
which he offered, and that amendment was entertained. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman had not the floor. 

Mr. HEARD. It seemed to be conceded then that I had. 

The SPEAKER, It can only be done by consent, and the question 
is on ordering the previous question. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, I make an appeal to the gentleman 
from Illinois not to insist on the previous question. 

The question was taken on ordering the previous question; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Division. 

The House proceeded to divide; and pending the division 

Mr. BLOUNT said: I ask for the yeas and nays. Let this covering- 
up performance go on record. 

The affirmative vote was announced as 74. 

Mr. DUNNELL. The other side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia bas the right to de- 
mand the yeasand nays. [After counting the other side.] Sixty-two 
in the negative, On this question the ayes are 74, the noes 62. 

Mr. ENLOE. Let us have the yeas and nays on it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 108, nays 86, not 
voting 131; as follows: 


Will the Speaker allow mea single remark at this 


YEAS—108. 

Adams, Bingham Caldwell, Conger, 
Arnold, Boutelle, Candler, Mass, ig, 
Atkinson, La. Brewer, Cannon, Culbertson, Pa. 
Atkinson, W. Va. Brosius, Caswell, teheon, 
Baker, Brower, Clark, Wis Dalzell, 

Browne, Va. ell, De Lano, 
Bartine, Buchanan, N.J. a 
Belknap, Burton, Comstock, Evans, 
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Farquhar, Kinsey, Payne, enso: 
Flick, ngston, yson, Stewart, Vt. 
Funston, ws, Perkins, ble, 
Gear, Lind, a Sweney, 

rd, —.— kenbush, Ta — 3 > 

Gino ason, uacken ylor, J. D. 
Green McCo: x nes, lor, III. 
Gront, Miles, Randall, 
Hansbrough, Miller. Ray, Townsend, Colo, 
Harmer, ~ Milliken, Reed, Iowa Vandever, 
Henderson, III. Moffitt, Reyburn, Van Schai 
Henderson, Iowa Moore, N. I. Russell, Walker, 
Hermann, orrill, Scranton, Wallace, Mass. 
Hill, Morrow, Scull, Wallace, N. Y. 
Hitt, Morse, Simon: Wheeler, Mich, 
Hopkins, Mudd, Smith, III. Wickham, 
Houk, Nute, Smith, W. Va. Williams, Ohio 
Kennedy, O'Neill, Pa. Smyser, Wilson, Wash, 
Ketcham, me, Spooner, Wright. 

r NAYS—86. 

Abbot Dunnell, Lacey, Seney, 
Allen, Dunphy, Lanham, She 
Anderson, Kans. Enloe, Lehlbach, Shively, 
Andrew, = 1 or, Severs, Tex. 
Barw' 00, vers, 
Barrie Flower, McComas, ri 
Blount, Forney, Stockdale, 
Brickner, Frank, McDuffie, Stone, Ky. 
Brookshire, Grimes, McMillin, Stump, 
Buckalew. Grosvenor, orey, Tarsney, 
Candler, Ga. are, Morgan, Tillman, 

uth, Hatch, Mutchler, Townsend, Pa. 
Clancy, Hayes, O'Donnell, TA 
Clarke, Ala. Haynes, O’ Ferrall Turner, Ga, 
Clements, eard, O'Neil, Mass, Waddill, 
Cobb, Hemphill, Owens, Ohio Wheeler, Ala, 
Cove Herbe: Penington, Whitthorne, 
Cowles, Holman, Pie: Wike, 

* Hooker, Reiily, Wiley, 
Culterson, Tex. Kelley, n, Wilkinson, 
Cummings, Kerr, lowa Rusk, 

Dickerson, Kilgore, Bayers, 
NOT VOTING—131. 

Alderson, Connell, Lawler, 
Allen, Mich Cooper, Ind. Lee, Rife, 
Anderson, per, Lester, Va. Robertson, 

khead, Cothran, Lewis, k 
Barnes, Crain, Magner, 
Bayne, Deran, Maish, Rowell, 
Beckwith, Darlington, Mansur, Rowland, 
Belden, Davidson, Martin, Ind Sanford, 
Bi De Haven, Martin, Sawyer, 
Blane . Dibble, McCarthy, Skinner, 
Bland, Dingley, McCiamm, Snider, 
Bliss, kery, McClellan, Spinola, 
Boatner, Dolliver, Moc Springer, 
Boothman, Edmands, McKenna, Stahinecker, 
Bowden, Ellis, McKinley, Stewart, Ga. 
Breckinridge, . Ewart, Metkae, Stone, Mo. 
Brown, J. B. Featherston, Mills, Taylor, Tenn, 
Browne, T. M. Finley, Montgomery, Thompson, 
Brunner, Fithian, oore, Tucker, 
Buchanan, Va. Forman, Niedringhaus, Turner, Kans, 
Bullock, Fowler, Norton, Turner, N, Y. 
Bunn, Geissenhainer, tes, Vaux, 
Burrows, Gibson, O'Neal), Ind. Wade, 
Butterworth, Goodnight, Outhwaite, Washington, 
Bynum, Hali, Owen, Ind. Whiting, 
Campbell, Haugen, Parrett, iNeox, 
Carlton, Henderson, N.C, Paynter, Williams, III 
Carter, <err, Pa, eel, Wilson, Ky. 
Oatchings, Knapp, Perry, Wilson, Mo. 
Cheadle, La Follette, Peters, Va. 
Cheatham, Laidlaw, Phelan, Yardley, 
Chipman, Lane, Pri Yoder. 
Clunie, Lansing, Pugsley, 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The following additional pairs were announced for the rest of this 
day: 
Mr, PuGsLEyY with Mr. ANDERSON, of Mississippi. 

Mr. BooTrHMAN with Mr. YODER. 

The result of the vote was then annonnced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question isordered, and the question 
is on the amendment. The Chair nuderstands that the Committee on 
Accounts has been substituted in the resolution for the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. The other amendment is the one of 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HopKrns]. 

Mr. CASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I did not understand that the Com- 
mittee on Accounts was to be substituted for the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Several Members. It was. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, if that is questioned, I will state that 
while I was on the floor and had charge of the resolution I modified itin 
that way. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understood, but was not quite cer- 
tain. The question is on the adoption of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hopkins]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 


THE SERGEANT-AT-AEMS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed to report, from the select 
committee appointed to investigate the accounts of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
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of the House, the bill which Isend to the desk (H. R. 11928), and which 
Task to have read and put upon its passage. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That it shall be the duty of the Se t-at-Arms of the 
House of Representatives to attend the House during its sittings, to maintain 
order under the direction of the Speaker, and, pending the election ofa Speaker 
or Speaker pro ‘empore, under the direction of the( Jerk, execute the commands 
of the House and all processes issued by authority thereof, directed to him 
by the Speaker, keep the accounts for the pay and mileage of Members and 
Delegates, and pay them as provided by law. 

Sec. 2. That the symbol of his office shall be the mace, which shall be borne 
by him while enforcing order on the floor. 

Sec.3. That the moneys which have been, or may be, appro riated for the 
compens:tion and mileage of Members and Delegates shall paid at the Treas- 
ury on uisitions drawn by the Sergeant-at Arms of the House of Represent- 
atives, and shall be kept, dishursed, and accounted for by himaccording to law, 
and he shall be a disbursing officer, but he shall not be entitled to any compen- 
sation additional to the salary now fixed by law. 

Sec. 4, That the Sergeant-at-Arms sliall, within twenty days after entering 
upon the duties of his office, and before receiving any portion of the moneys 
appropriated for the compensation or mileage of Members and Delegates, give 
a bond to the United States, with two or more sureties, to be approved by the 
First Comptroller of the Treasury, in the sum of $15,000, with condition for the 
proper discharge of the duties of his office, and the faithful keeping. applica- 
tion, and disbursement of such moneys as may be drawn from the Treasury 
and paid to him as disbursing officer of the United States, and shall, from time 
to time, renew his official bond asthe First Comptroller of the Treasury shall 
direct. No member of Congress shall be approved as surety on such hond. 

Sec, 5. That the bonds given pursuant to this act shall be deposited in the of- 
fice of the First Comptroller of the Treasury. 

Sec. 6, That any person duly elected and qualified as Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House of Representatives shall continue in said office until his successor is 
aoa and qualified, subject, however, to removal by the House of Represent- 

ves. 

Src. 7. That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives shall pre- 
pare and submit to the House of «epresentatives, atthe commencement of each 
regular session of Congress, a statement in writing exh biting the several sums 
drawn by bim pursuant to the provisions of this act, the application and dis- 
bursement of the same, and the balance, if any, remaining in his ds. 

Sec. 8. That there shall be employed in the office of Sergeant-at-Arms one 
deputy to the Sergeant-at-Arms, at a of $2,000 a year; one cashier, ata 
salary of $3.000 a year; one paying teller, at a salary of 32,000a year; one book- 
keeper, at a salary of $1,800 a year; one messenger, at a salary of $1,200a year; 
one page, at a salary of $720 a year; and one laborer, ata salary of $660 a year. 

Sec. 9. That section 237 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 237. That the fiscal year of the Treasury of the United States in all mat- 
ters of accounts, receipts, expenditures, estimates, and appropriations, except 
accounts of the Secretary of the Senate for compensation and traveling expenses 
of Senators, and accounts of the Sergeant-at-Arms ot the House of Representa- 
tives for compensationand mileage of Members and Delegates, shall commence 
on the Ist day of July in each year; and all accounts of receipts and ek pa 
tures required by law to be published annually shall be prepared and published 
for the fiscal year, as thus established. The year for the adjustment of 
the accounts of Secretary of the Senate for compensation and traveling ex- 
penses of Senators, and of the Sergeant-of-Aris of the House of Representa- 
tives for com ion and mileage of Members and Delegates shall extend to 
and include the 3d day of July.” 

Sec. 10, That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent herewith are hereby re- 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, this bill comes with the unanimous re- 
port of the select committee appointed at the beginningof the session 
to investigate the accounts ot the Sergeant-at-Arms. We have put 
into the bill the standing rules of the House regulating the duties of 
that office. We thought it necessary to do this because the rules do 
not run beyond the existence of the Congress lor which they are made, 
the present Congress, for instance, while this officer’s duties and the 
office itself run until the meeting of the next Congress and until his 
successor is chosen and qualitied. We have also in express terms made 
the Sergeant-at-Arms a disbursing officer. We have also provided that 
he may draw from the Treasury on his own requisition the amount of 
the salaries and the mileage of Members and Delegates and pay it to 
them in the amounts provided by Jaw. This does away with the system 
of giving receipts in advance and requiring the Speaker to give a cer- 
tificate before the Sergeant-at-Arms can draw the money. It simplifies 
the method of conducting the business of theoffice. It adopts substan- 
tially the method employed by the Secretary of the Senate and now 
provided for by law. 

Mr. FLOWER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. FLOWER. Our former Sergeant-at-Arms had eighty or ninety 
thousand dollars in his possession. Does your committee contemplate 
that the present Sergeant-at-Arms or any succeeding one may have as 


ge an amount? 

Mr. PAYNE. We understand from the officials of the 
Department that it is the custom and the rule of the De ent to 

y over to a disbursing officer only a sum equal to the amount of his 
Tong, and that in order to get more money he is obliged to bring in 
vouchers for what he has already paid out and settle up his accounts; 
so that, as I understand the rule which prevails there, he could not get 
into his hands more money than the amountof his bond, which in this 
case is 850,000. 

Mr. FLOWER. As J understand it, under our old custom we would 
sign vouchers for, say, five months in advance, so that the Sergeant- 
at-Arms could draw the money. Then when we adjourned in June 
and did not meet until the succeeding December he would have more 
than $50,000 in his hands. Now, why not make provision for a larger 
bond, say a hundred thousand dollars instead of 850,000? 

Mr. PAYNE. Because he collects this money from the Treasury 
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Department, or gets it on requisition every month, and disburses it 
every month on the receipts of members. 

Mr. MORGAN. Would notthe monthly installment required to pay 
members be over $50,000? 

Mr. PAYNE. Les, it amounts to over $130,000; but, as I under- 
stand the rule of the Treasury Department, they pay out to a disburs- 
jng officer at any one time only an amount equal to his bond and he 
can not get any more. 

Mr. FLOWER. Why not make the bond larger? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish the gentleman from New York would state 
what is the practice of the disbursing officer of the Senate on this par- 
ticular point. 

Mr. PAYNE. The disbursing officer of the Senate gives a bond of 
only $20,000. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But I wish the gentleman would state how the pay- 
ments of that disbursing officer are regulated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

A MEMBER. Mr. Speaker, the confusion is so great that we can not 
hear what is going on. 

TheSPEAKER. The House will please be in order. The Chair 
would like at least to know how many gentlemen are occupying the 
floor at the same time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FLOWER, For one, Mr. Speaker, I did not occupy the floor 
except by consent of my colleague from New York [Mr. PAYNE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. FLOWER] 
is unnecessarily sensitive, as the Chair had no reference whatever to 
him. The Chair had reference to gentlemen who were interrupting 
the business of the House by conversation. 

Mr. FLOWER. Well, I want to ask my colleague now—— 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask the gentleman a question, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT} de- 
sires to ask the gentleman from New York a question. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Y vonia like the gentleman: from New York tostate 


the practice—— 
Mr. FLOWER. I thought I had the floor. 
Mr. PAYNE. I yielded to the gentleman from Georgia for a ques- 


tion. 

Mr. FLOWER. All right. 

Mr. PAYNE. Isupposed my colleague [Mr. FLOWER] was through. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair so understood so far as he could under- 
stand anything in the confusion. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to ask the gentleman from New York what 
is the practice of the Treasury Department with regard to advances to 
the disbursing officer of the Senate. 

Mr. PAYNE. I believe the same rule is: pursued with reference to 
that officer. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Does the Treasury De ent advance to that offi- 
cer at any time more than the amount of his bond ? 

Mr. PAYNE. I believe it does. 

Mr. BLOUNT. My information is to the contrary; that the Depart- 
ment does not advance to that officer more than the amount of his 
bond, except after vouchers have been filed. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think it does; but it requires regular and trequent 
accounting, 

Mr. FLOWER. If the practice is what my colleague [Mr. PAYNE] 
xow states, I say it is not business; and even if that is the practice in 
the case referred to, this House should not follow such a practice. We 
should require a bond large enough to prevent the recurrence of a defi- 
cit like that of last winter. I am in favor of enlarging the amount 
of the bond of this officer; I would make it $100,000. It should be so 

that members of the House may always be secure in regard to 
their pay and that the Government may be secure, 

Mr. PAYNE, May I ask my colleague one question? 

Mr. FLOWER. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is it usual for business houses that have employés 
who give bonds to require a bond for all the money which goes through 
their hands or for all that is in their hands at any one time? Is that 
the rule with regard to the cashier of a bank or any employé of that 
ki nd Y 

Mr. FLOWER. It is certainly the rule in regard to every county 
treasurer, and, as I understand, in every case where a bond is required, 
that the bond shall be double the amount which is sought to be se- 
cured. Why should we not make a similar requirement? 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. PAYNE. What is the amount of the bond of the subtreasurer 
at New York? 

Mr. FLOWER. Two hundred thousand dollars, [ understand. 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, Mr. Speaker, the Treasurer of the United States 
gives bond only in the sum of $100,000. It seems to me we ought to be 
reasonable in this case. The committee considered this subject care- 

‘ 8 thought that a bond of $50,000 would be ample. 
FLOWER. The bond of the Sergeant-at-Arms is now $100,000. 

Mr. PAYNE. No. 850, 000. 

Mr. FLOWER. He informed me himself that it was $100,000, 

Mr. PAYNE, It has never been more than $50,000. 


Mr. FLOWER. Then that is the reason why members lost their 
money at the beginning of this Congress. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Will the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Payyxr] allow me a moment for a correction? 

Mr. PAYNE, Yes, sir. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The gentleman has spoken of an in- 
vestigation of the office or accounts of the Sergeant-at-Arms. I want 
him, when he prints his remarks, to insert the word ex before Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. [Laughter.} 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I want it to be thoroughly understood 
that when I speak of the defalcation I mean the late Sergeant-at- 
Arms, not the present Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Will the gentleman from New 
York yield for an amendment adding to section 2 of this bill the fol- 
lowing: 

And the Treasurer of the United States shall disallow any payment made by 


the Sergeant-at-Arms in violation of the provisions of section 40 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 


Mr. PAYNE. I do not thinkI can yield for that amendment. The 
existing law provides that members who are absent shall not receive 
any pay. We have law enough upon the subject; the only trouble is 
we do not enforce it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. My amendment provides a 
means of enforcing it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know how the Sergeant-at-Arms is going to 
get at that matter exactly; he might be caught in a hole“ by supposing 
that members were present when they were really absent. That isa 
question that we sometimes get mixed“ upon. I can not yield for 
an amendment of that kind. 

Mr. BUCKALEW. If the gentleman from New York will yield to 
me nk ave minutes, I would like to make a point with reference to 
this bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. 
minutes. 

Mr. BUCKALEW. Mr. Speaker, if I understood the reading of this 
bill it undertakes to make our Sergeant-at-Arms a civil officer of the 
United States. 

Mr. PAYNE. A disbursing officer. 

Mr. BUCKALEW, A disbursing officer of the United States, and, 
of course, a civil officer. If there is nothing else defective in the bill 
I think there isa defect of form. The Constitution provides that the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point certain civil officers of the United States, and further provides 
that Congress may by law vest the appointment of certain subordinate 
civil officers in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads 
of Departments. 

Now, the Sergeant-at-Arms of this House, like our other officers, is 
an officer of the House in the view of the Constitution, as was held long 
ago in the Blount impeachment case in 1798. I understand that this 
bill proposes to make this officer of the House a civil officer of the United 
States. It can not be done. If you make him such an officer you must 
send his appointment somewhere else or after we appoint him you must 
get him another appointment. 

I make this point because I was not present when the defalcation in 
the office of the Sergeant-at-Arms was before the House on a former 
occasion. It struck me then that the arguments which were made in 
the House were defective, because they did not take into account the 
source of official authority under this Government with reference to 
civil officers of the United States as distinguished from officers of the 
respective Houses of Congress. This bill certainly ought to treat the 
Sergeant-at-Arms as an officer of the House. We may perhaps by 
statute say that he shall perform or execute certain duties which are 
ordinarily committed to the charge of civil officers of the United States 
without describing him as such. 

Now, I apprehend that there may be some difficulty in the Execu- 
tive Departments, or possibly in the courts, under the provisions of 
this bill for want of a recognition of the distinction which exists be- 
tween those officials of this House appointed under the provisions of 
the Constitution, when you undertake to impose upon them civil duties, 
responsible legal duties, that do not properly pertain or strictly belong 
to their official functions under the law; and especially when you 
undertake to give them other designations. 

Iam only calling attention to this, not that I careanything specially 
about it, but simply want that the bill shall take the right shape. As 
it reads now I understand it is a misnomer, a misdescription, which 
may eventually Tead to trouble. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, this bill follows the language of the 
Revised Statutes in making the Secretary of the Senate a disbursing 
officer; and it also follows the decisions of the Court of Claims declar- 
5 that the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House was such an officer. 

notice that in the printed bill there is a typographical error in line 
7 of section 4; the word fifteen ” is printed instead of ‘‘filty.’’ It 
should be fifty. I move toamend by making it flfty,“ and ask the 
previous question on the amendment and on the engrossment and third 


reading and passage of the bill. 


I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania for five 
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Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Task the gentleman to make that one 
hundred thousand.“ 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has demanded the previous ques- 


tion, 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. The treasurer of my State gives a bond 
of $500,000. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker Z ? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

TheSPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York. é 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend in line 7 of section 4 by striking out the word “ fifteen" and inserting 
the word **fifty.?? 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAYNE. In line 16 of section 9 the word of,“ where it oc- 
curs in Sergeant-of-Arms,’’ should be stricken out and the word at“ 
inserted, making it read Sergeant-at-Arms.“ 

TheSPEAKER, Without objection, the amendment will beagreed to. 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. [rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Can I move an amendment? 

The SPEAKER. Not since the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. JOSEPH D: TAYLOR. But I made my motion practically be- 
fore the previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. But not before it was demanded. The previous 
> setae had been demanded when the gentleman from Ohio took the 

‘oor. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. PAYNE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


* NICKEL-STEEL ARMOR. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, if in order I would like to make a 
report from the Committee on Naval Affairs and ask its present con- 
sideration. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman will state his request. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I desire to report back, by instructions of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, House joint resolution No. 228, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy to purchase nickel ore or nickel matte for 
usein the manufacture of nickel-steel armor and other naval purposes, 
and ask its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. It can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I ask unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read, after which the 
Chair will submit the reqnest of the gentleman. 

‘The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, ote,, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to pur- 
chase, at his discretion, nickel ore or nickel matte, to be used in the manufacture 


of nickel-steel armor-plating for vessels already authorized or to be author- 
ized to be constructed, and of armor-plercing projectiles, and for other naval 


S. 2, That the sum of $1,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated for this purpose out of any money in the Treasury nob 
otherwise appropriated, 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Task that the accompanying report be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred House joint resolu- 
tion No. 224, having considered the same, submit the following report: 

‘The recent armor tests at Annapolis having conspicuously demonstrated the 
— of steel plates containing an alloy of nickel, and the supply of that 
ore being limited, the committee coincide with the officers of the Navy Depart- 
ment in believing it to be of the highest importance that the Secret. be at 
once empowered to secure a supply of nickel to be utilized in the manufacture 
of the armor for our vessels of wur, and for other naval purposes. 

The committee recommend that the title of the joint resolution be amended 
by adding the words “and for other naval purposes,“ and that as so amended 
the joint resolution do pass. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to hear some explana- 
tion of this before action is taken. 


The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the question is on the 
amendment. 
Mr. BLOUNT. I do not want to object, but I think such a large 


appropriation, when it is brought before the House, ought to have some 
explanation, and that we could afford to listen fora little while at least 
to see what necessity exists for it. , 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Naval Affairs 
would not have thought of calling on the Honse at this late stage of 
the session to consider a matter of this kind had they not believed the 
exigency was one of great importance. 

All members of the House have unquestionably read with greater 


or less care the reports of the recent armor tests at Annapolis. It is 
enough to say of these tests that they have been very remarkable and 
in some respects startling in their character. 

The tests consisted of trials ot three different kinds of armor. First, 
the compound Cammel plate, which is used upon the armor-clads of 
Great Britain, a plate of armor consisting of a steel surface upon a 
wrought-iron backing; secondly, a steel plate manufactured in France 
at the works at Creusot; and, thirdly, a Creusot plate composed of steel 
with a nickel alloy of 5 per cent., from which remarkable results were 
anticipated with confidence from some experiments that hal been pre- 
viously made. Upto the recent experiments, however, there had never 
been in the ordnance history of the world any such accurate, complete, 
and conclusive tests of steel armor as those recently had at Annapolis, 

The results in brief are, that under fire of a 6-inch rifle four shots 
practically demonstrated the inutility of the English Cammel plate, 
The steel face was shattered from its iron backing, and when the fifth 
shot trom an 8-inch rifle was fired with a reduced charge, the plate 
was absolutely disintegrated, sothat the shot passed throngh the plate, 
clear through the backing, and was dug out some 15 feet deep in the 
earth behind. ‘The all-steel plate, believed by the French to be su- 
perior, resisted the fire of the 6-inch shots with comparative success, 
so that up to that point the difference in favor of the nickel was not 
so absolutely pronounced, butwhen the fifth shot was fired at the steel 
plate the result was, as the photograph shows, a cracking of the plate 
crosswise from corner to corner, absolutely distegrating it. 

On the nickel plate, however, the result was very different. The 
8-inch shot broke off in the plate, showing a marvelous degree of tenac- 
ity and toughness, the metal being of that character of resistance that 
it shattered the breech of the shell into fragments, and yet of snfficient 
tenacity that it held the forward part of the shell like a vise, so that 
if it had been in actual warfare the shot could have done practically 
no harm, as it plugged the opening, The surface of the nickel-alloy 
plate shows no fissure whatever. 

In the opinion of the experts of the Navy Department, the demon- 
stration of the superiority of this nickel alloy is incontestible and re- 
markable. 

We are under contract now for quantities of armor for use upon our 
battle-ships under construction and those which have recently been 
authorized; but there is still time for us toavail ourselves of the latest 
discoveries and obtain the most desirable materials. In order to do 
that, however, as the supply of nickel is limited, the Navy t- 
ment have deemed it imperative on their part, in order to secure for us 
in the composition of the armor upon which we are to depend in the 
construction ofour heavy war- ships the very best material—havedeemed 
it imperative that they should ask of Congress authority to promptly 
secure a quantity of this nickel ore, necessary to form the alloy for these 
armor-plates. 5 

I will state in this connection, for the information of the Hi that 
this appropriation does not involve in itself any initial addition to the 
annual expenditures in behalf of the Navy; it simply authorizes an 
expenditure of so much of a million dollars as may be necessary, in 
addition to what was provided in the regular annual bill, on account 
of authorizations for armament and armor already made by Congress. 
It simply adds this $1,000,000 to the $2,500,000 appropriated for armor 
and armament to which the Committee on Naval Affairs reduced the 
estimates of the Department, which were $3,971,000. In other words, 
the estimates by the Ordnance Bureau of the amount of appropriation 
necessary for these purposes for the current year, as sent to Congress 
last December, were $3,971,000. By carefully examining the probable 
expenditures during the current fiscal year the Committee on Naval 
Affairs reduced the actual appropriation to $2,500,000, or, in other 
words, reduced it by about $1,400,000. 

This appropriation will simply make available $1,000,000 and enable 
the Department to make a purchase or to contract for the purchase of 
this material. Upon my responsibility as chairman, and speaking for 
my colleagues unanimously, speaking also for the Secretary and for 
the experts of the Navy Department, I assure the House that I believe 
this action to be imperative and important at this time for many rea- 
sons that it may not be practicable to state in extenso at this time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
Is it proposed to buy this material at or about this time? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Itis. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, Where does the product of nickel come from? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I will be very glad to answer the question of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Is it not a fact substantially that the American 
supply is exhausted ? 

Mr. HERMANN. It is not. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Does this bill provide for the immediate pur- 
chase or does it give discretion to the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It gives discretion to the Secretary of the Navy, 
It places the whole matter in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, 
where, of course, we are obliged to leave discretion in such matters. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Do I understand the gentleman to urge this upon 
the House for reasons other than stated, because the reasons ought not 
to be stated in the public interests? 
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Mr. BOUTELLE. No; there is nothing that would do anybody any 


Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman misunderstood me. I can conceive 
of reasons for a public measure being adopted when there is an impro- 
priety in stating those reasons, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Exactly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. And I wish to know of the gentleman if it is what 
anybody might know who is in the confidence of his committee or the 
Department. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That is exactly it. I will state there is nothing 
extraordinary about this matter, and no secret, I think that all that 
it onght to be necessary to state is the fact that this material is abso- 
lutely needed. The Department, its experts, and the committee are 
united upon that point; and we simply ask you to anticipate the ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 which we should ask in the next session to 
5 the Secretary of the Navy to utilize the opportunity now af- 
forded us to place us in the position to construct ships with the very 
best armor in the world; better than any other nation now has, 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BOUTELLE, Iwill. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Will this $1,000,000 now appropriated diminish 
the amount to be expended for the steel and iron armor heretofore ap- 
propriated ? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It will, except in so far as nickel is more costly. 
There is only a small amount of nickel, however, to be used as an al- 
loy to the extent of about 5 per cent. 

Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say to the gentleman 
from Maine, in answer to the question of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOP] as to the nickel in the United States probably being ex- 
hausted, tnatin my own State, in the southern portion of the county of 
Douglas, there are mines in which nickel has been discovered. The 
mines have been developed and are now in working order, and the only 
thing that prevents successful mining operations is the small duty now 
imposed upon foreign nickel. In connection with that, as this material 
has to be used, 1 wanted to know of the gentleman from Maine whether 
it would not be proper and consistent with our own interest that this 
discretion given to the Secretary should be limited to a certain extent 
as to the purchase of nickel mined in the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the reso- 
lution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended by adding the following: ‘‘And for any other 
naval purposes.“ 

Mr. BOUTELLE moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


IOWA JUDICIAL DISTRICTS. 


Mr. REED, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 11154) to :epeal part of section 
6 of an act entitled Au act to divide the State of lowa into two judi- 
cial districts,’’ approved July 20, 1882. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That so much of section 6 of an act entitled “An act to di- 
vide the State of lowa into two judicial districts,” approved 1 20, 1882, as 
requires courts held under the provisions of said act to be held in buildings 
provided for that purpose without expense to the United States be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think we ought to have some explanation of this 
bill. 

Mr. REED, of Iowa. Let the report on the bill be read. It will give 
an explanation. 

The report (by Mr. REED, of Iowa] was read, as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 11154) 
to repeal part of section 6of an act entitled “An act to divide the State of Iowa 
into two judicial districts,” approved July 20, 1882, submit the following report: 

‘The sixth section of the act approved july 20, 1882, entitled An act to divide 
the State of Iowa into two judicial districts,” provides that the additional cour s 
provided for by the act shail be held in buildings provided for that purpose, 
without expense tothe Jnited States. The courts at Fort Dodge and Sioux 
City have heretofore been held in the county court-house of the counties in 
which these cities are situated. 

When the act was pas<ed these bnildings afforded ample facilities for both 
the State and Federal courts. Since that date, however, the business in the 
State courts has increased to such extent that those courts are in session the 
88 poruon of the year. Thisis particularly true of the courts at Sioux 
City. There is then a constant conflict between the State and Federal courts 
in the matter of the occupation of the buildings, and in addition to that neither 
of the buildings bas sufficient facilities for the offices of the clerk of the Fed- 
eral courts, 

The bill simply repeals this provision, and if it should become a law the De- 
partment would be enabled to rent the rooms or buildings necessary for the 
accommodation of the courts and the proper transaction of their business. 

Your committee are of the opinion that a public necessity exists for the pas- 
sage of the bill, and they therefore report it back with the recommendation 
that it be passed. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the consideration of this bill? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


Mr. REED, of Iowa, moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
"a 2 ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 

e table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE KENTUCKY RIVER. 


Mr. DICKERSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration ot the bill (S. 4522) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Keutacky River and its tributaries by the Louisville, Cov- 
ington and Cincinnati Railway Company, the Carrollton and Louisville 
Railroad Company, and the Westport, Carrollton and Covington Rail- 
way Company, and their assigns. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. McCREARY. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the bill is in the 
usual form and has been reported by the committee unanimously, I 
8 ask unanimous consent to dispense with the reading of the 

ill. 

Mr, DICKERSON. A bill identical with this has been reported by 
the House committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to dispensing with the reading 
of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Louisville, Covington and Cincinnati Railwa: 
Company, the Carrollton and Louisville Rail Company, and the Westpo: 
Carroliton and Covington Railway Company, corporations organized under 
acts of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, be, and they, 
their successors and assigns, are authorized to construct and maintain a bridge 
or bridges, and approaches thereto, over the Kentucky Kiver, in the State of 
Kentucky, at or near Carrollton, at such a point or points as said companies 
may deem suitable for the passage of their said road or roads over said river or 
its tributaries, subject to 3 of the Secretary of War. Said bridge or 
bridges shall be constructed to provide for the passage of railway trains and, 
at the option of the company or companies by which it or they may be built, 
may be used for the of wagons and vehicles of all kinds, for the transit 
of animals, and for foot-pas-engers. 

Sec.2. That any bridge built under this act and subject to its Jimitations shall 
be a lawful structure and shall be recognized and knownas a post-route, and it 
shall enjoy the rights and privileges of other post-roads in the United States; 
and equal privileges in the use of said bridge or bridges shall be granted to all 
telegraph and telephone companies; and the United States shall have the right 
of way across said bridge or bridges,and approaches, for postal-telegraph pur- 
poses, 

Sec. 3. That any bridge authorized to be constructed under this act shall be 
built and located under and subject to such regulations for the security of nay- 
igation of said river as the Secretary of War shall preseribe; and to secure that 
object the said company or companies shall submit tothe Secretary of War, for 
his examination and approval, a design and drawing of each bridge, and a map 
of the location thereof, giving the high and low water lines upon the banks of 
the river, the direction und strength of the currents at all stages of the water, 
with soundings accurately showing the bed of the stream, and the location of 
any other bridge or bridges; such map to be sufficiently in detail to enable the 
Secretary ot War to judge of the proper location of said bridge or bridges, and 
shall furnish such other information as may be required for a full and satisfac- 
tory understanding of the subject; and until such plan and location of the bridge 
or bridges are approved by the Secretary of War, no bridge shall be built or 
commenced; and should any change be made in the plan of such bridge or 
bridges during the progress of construction, such change shall be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of War; and if the Secretary of War shall at any time 
think any changes necessary in the plans of said bridge or bridges. the suid al- 
terations shall be at the expense of the company orcompaniesowning the same, 
The said bridge or bridges shall st all titnes be so kept and mana: as to offer 
reasonable and proper means for the passage of vessels and other wate: 
through or under said structures, and for the safety of vessels passing at night 
there shall be displayed on said bridge or bridges. from the hours of sunset to 
sung such lights or other signals as may be prescribed by the Light-House 


Sec. 4. That all railroad companies desiring the use of said bridge or bridges 
shall have and be entitled to equal rights and privileges relative to the passage 
of railway trains over the same, and over the approaches thereto, upon the pay- 
ment of reasonable compensation therefor; and n case the owner or ownersof 
said bridge or bridges and the company or companies desiring to use the same 
shall fail to agree upon the terms with reference to the use of the same, all mat- 
ters of issue between them shall be decided by any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, or by the Secretary of War, by agreement of the parties interested, upon 
a hearing of the allegations and proofs of the jes. 

Sec. 5. That this act shall be null and void if actual construction of the bridge 
or bridges herein authorized be not commenced within two and completed 
within five years from the date hereof. 

Src. 6. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and E 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, Honse bill 11758, on the 
same subject, will be laid on the table, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKERSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. . 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ENLARGEMENT OF MILITARY POST, PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 


Mr. MOFFITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 608) making 
appropriation for the construction of new buildings and the enlargement 
ol the military post at Plattsburgh, N. V., and I ask that the bill be 
now put upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the Secretary of War to enlarge the military 
post at Plattsburgh. N. Y., to the capacity of twelve companies, and for hegin- 
ning the construction of the necessary buildings, barracks, quarters, kitchen, 
mess-hall stable, storehouses, and there is hereby appropriated, from 


1890. 
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any mouy 1 the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated,the 
sum 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to accept, free of cost 
to the United States, a donation of a tract of 500 acres of land for a target range 
and other military purposes at or near the post of Plattsburgh Barracks, New 
York: Provided, That in his judgment the said tract of land is found to be in 


all respects adequate and suitable to meet the wants of the post, and that the 
hes shail have been declared valid by the Attorney-General of the United 
tes, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. Let the report be read. 

Mr. MOFFITT. Yes, Mr. Speaker, let the report be read for the in- 
formation of the House. Itsets forth the importanceof Plattsburgh 
as a strategic point in all the wars that have occurred in the North, 
and shows that it must always be an important point in military op- 
eratioas on our northern frontier. The report is very complete. It 
explains the situation fully, and when it is read I am sure the House 
will see the necessity for this legislation. 

The report (by Mr. KINSEY) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 608) 


making an rg gach for the construction of new buildings and the en- 
largement of the military post at Platsburgh, N. V., submit the following re- 


rt: 

Plattsburgh is situated on Lake Champlain, in the State of New York, and on 
the Canada border. From the earliest history of the country it has been a mil- 
itary post. Prior tothe Revolutionary war it was the scene of many wars be- 
tween first the French inhabitants of Canada and the Iroquois Indians, and after- 
wards between the French and the English colonists. It was on the line of march 
when Montcalm entered the territory of New York in 1756. It was part of the 
ronte taken by Burgoyne when he began the campaign w. resulted in his 
defeat and surrender at Stillwater during the Revolution. 

It was sents the arena in which the American volunteers successfully en- 
gaged the British army under Sir George Prevost in the war of 1812. It will be 
perceived that in all the wars between our Government and the sovereigns of 
the Canadas Lake Champlain has been considered a strategic point, It must 
ever remain so because of iis vicinity to the Canadian border aud to the chief 


city of the Dominion, Montreal. 

he suggestion made by the General of the Army that, because of its strategic 
value, it ought to be made a permanent point of location fora regiment which 
would act as a nucleus for the formation of an army or corps in case of war 
with England is approved by the committee. 

It is near the Canadian border, is connected by lines of railway and a canal 
with the central portion of New York, giving easy modes of transport to troops 
and the material of war at any time. A concentration of troops on the lake 
would protect the country from invasion, and if intended for aggressi\ e¢ pur- 

most convenient place for an invasion of Canada, being not more 
a day's march trom the St. Lawrence River, 

Such a reservation and depot as is contemplated by the bill would be of in- 
estimable value (should war with England occur) as a rendezvous for volunteer 
troops from the Atlantic States. The committee call attention to the recom- 
mendativns of the General of the Army and Secretary of War, as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, Washington, February 20, 1890, 

Sin: I return herewith House bill 608, ** making an eee for the con- 
struction of new buildings aud the enlargement of the military post at Platts- 
burgh, N. V.,“ referred to this Department on the 15th instant. and invite atten- 
tion to the inclosed letter from the Major-General commanding the Army un 
the bill, and to the marked paragraphs on es Sand 1s of the accompanying 
copy of his annual report to the Secretary of War forthe year 1889, and also to 
a copy of the telegram from Hon. Smith M. Weed to or-General Schofield 
on the subject of the bill. 

J concur in the recommendation of the Major-General commanding the Army, 
and strongly recommend fayorable action on the bill. 


Oe PEERY REDFIELD PROCTOR, 
Secretary 


of War. 
Hon. B. M. CUTCHEON, 
irman Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives. 


HBADQUARTERS OF THE Army, Washington, D. C., February 19, 1890. 

Sm: Upon House bill 608, Fifty-firat Congress, first session, making an ap- 
propriation for the construction of new buildings and the enlargement of the 
military post at Plattsburgh, N. V..“ I have the honor to report that the posses- 
sion by the Government of a valuable military reservation, with some good 
buildings, at Platisburgh, suggests that point, rather than any other in that 
part of the country, for military occupation. If it be admitted, as suggested in 
my annual report, that it is not expedient to make any additions to the old 
fortifications or armament of the mary posts along the northern border of 
the United States.“ it becomes the more important that a moderate force be 
maintained in barracks at those 


” 

At least one regiment of infantry and a battery or twoof field artillery should 
be stationed at Piattsburgh asa nucleus for the force, mostly State troops, which 
would be hastily assembled there in any emergency, for the purpose of crossing 
the northern borderand taking possession ot the channels by which an enemy 
might otherwise send armed vessels trom the Lower St. Lawrence into the 
lakes. I regard thia as one of the most important features of the present mili- 
tary policy of the United States. 

The additional ground which is to be donated will not only serve as a target 
and drill ground for the regular garrison, but will afford the necessary camp- 
ing ground for additional troops temporarily assembled there. 
2 recommend favorable action upon the bill. 


Very respectfully, 
J.M. SCHOFIELD, | 
Major-General, Comman è 

The SECRETARY or WAR. 

The committee recammend the passage of this bill with au amendment of sec» 
tion 2thereof, so that said section shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 2, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized toaccept, free of cost 
to the United States, a donation of a tract of not less than 500 acres of land tor 
a target range and other military purposes at or nesr the post of Plattsburgh 
Barracks, New York: Provided, That in his judgment the said tract of land is 
fuund to be in all respects adequate and suitable to meet the wants of the post, 
and that the title shaft have been declared valid by the Attorney-General of the 
United States: And provided further, That no part of said sum hereby appro- 
priated sluijl be expended until the aforesnid tract ot land shall have been con- 
veyed to and accepted by the United States.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 


There was no objection. 

The amendments recommended by the committee and set out in the 
report were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, und 


Mr. ‘MOFFITT moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ROBERT S. HARGOUS. 

Mr. QUINN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the joint resolution (S. R. 95) 
and ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, 


‘ 


for the sum of $500, and five each for the sum of $100, . 


1562, one ranp for the sum of $66,171.69, and the remaining eighteen each 
the sum of $16,542.92 7, and drawn by Emanuel Doblado, acting minister of 
finance to Mexico. on the Treasury of the United States, and all other papers 
relating to said bonds and drafts, or to claims of Louis 8. s against Mex- 
i-o presented before the American and Mexican Mixed Commission, numbered 
782, 783, and 781, and rejected by said commission for want of jurisdiction, aud 
now in litigation before the courts of Mexico at the suit of t S. Hargous, 
administrator of said Louis S. Hargous, deceased. : 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this joint resolution? ` 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, Let the report be read. 

Mr. QUINN. Mr. Speaker, I will make a briet statement. These 
bonds came into the estate of Louis S. Hargous, and they were de- 
posited in the State Department in the archives of the American and 
Mexican Mixed Commission. There is no resson why they should 
be kept in the Department, and there is a letter from the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Blaine, to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
also to the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, in which he recom- 
mends the return of these bonds to the proper owners. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let that letter be read. 

The letter to the House Committee on Foreign Affairs was read, as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, June 10, 1890. 


Sim: I bave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th 
instant, with its inclosures, relating to the delivery to the parties in interest of 
certain Mexican bonds alleged to have been erroneously deposited in this De- 

riment. Inreply I have to state that I know of no reason for retaining these 
mds on the files of this Department, but in order to determiue which bonds 
the resolution intends to cover. it will be better to introduce in the resolution 
8 5 of the claimant as well as the number of the case in which they were 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
JAMES G, BLAINE, 
Hon, R. R. Hirr, 


Chairman Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


Mr. HOLMAN. I understand that there is another letter. 

Mr. QUINN. The other letter is in the same terms and is addressed 
to the Senate committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. ‘ 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. QUINN moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolu- 
tion was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Honse joint resolution of the same pur- 
port was laid on the table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. HOLMAN; and it was 
rejected—ayes 24, noes 40. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

TheSPEAKER. The regular orderisdemanded. The regular order 
is the business on the Speaker’s table. First, there are two bills, H. R. 
3070 and H. R, 5524, which were recalled from the Senate, and which, 
if there be no objection, will be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate agreed to the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
2305) to provide for the disposal of the Old Fort Lyon and Fort Lyon 
military reservations, in the State of Colorado, to actual settlers under 
the provisions of the homestead laws. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which concurrence was requested, the bill (H. R. 11773) 
granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Mary B. Cushing. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed with 
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amendment the bill (H. R. 2990) for the relief of J. L. Cain and others, 
asked a conference with the House thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
MITCHELL; Mr. Hicains, and Mr. Pasco conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The m further announced that the Senate had passed bills and 
a joint resolution of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the 
House was requ : 

A bill (S. 2623) to authorize the acquisition of lands for coke ovens 
and other improvements, and for right of way for wagon-roads, rail- 

and tramways in connection with coal mines; 

A bill (S. 4161) concerning agricultural entries of Iand on which 
mineral deposits are subsequently found; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 125) to extend the time of payment to set- 
tlers on the public lands in certain cases. 


REPEAL OF TIMBER-CULTURE LAW. 


The SPEAKER, as the next business on the Speaker’s table, laid be- 
fore the House the bill (H. R. 7254) to repeal the timber-culture law, 
and for other purposes, with amendments of the Senate thereto and a 

uest for a conference. 
he Clerk- proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. PICKLER (after the reading had gone on forsome time). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the further reading of the bill 
be dispensed with and that the conference requested by the Senate be 


to. 

Several members objected. 

Mr. DUNNELL. This is a very important bill. It is wholly dit- 
ferent from the House bill, and it ought to be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

The Clerk resumed the reading. 

Mr. KILGORE (during the reading). Mr. Speaker, I rise to a priv- 
ileged motion. I want to move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. McCREARY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman can not make a motion to adjourn while the Clerk is read- 

the bill. 
e SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. CUTCHEON (interrupting the reading). This amendment of 
the Senate is very long and it will take half an hour to read it. Lask 
unanimous consent that the further reading be dispensed with and 
that it be printed in the RECORD, so that the House may now adjourn. 

Mr. PICKLER. Iobject. If unanimous consent can be had that 
the bill, without the reading of the Senate amendment, be referred to 
a conference committee as requested by the Senate, I have no objection. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

The Clerk resumed the reading. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas (interrupting the reading). 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

e SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I wish to ask whether the Chair has 
not the power to withdraw this bill for the present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has 
called for the regular order, and this is the regular order. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. We would like to go home. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed with the reading. 

Mr. McCREARY. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. If the 
os from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] should withdraw the call for 

regular orrder, will a motion to adjourn be thenin order? I be- 
lieve it will. 

Mr. PICKLER. The reading of the bill has not been finished. How 
can it be interrupted? 

Mr, McCREARY. I have the right to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry. S 

The SPEAKER. Ifthe gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. PICK- 
LER] objects, that is equivalent to a call for the regular order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. From the hasty reading of the fourth section of 
this bill, it would appear to interfere very largely with the act we have 
already passed with regard to desert lands. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Yes; it does. 

Mr. PICKLER. The chairman of the Committee on Public Lands 
[Mr. Payson], who would have charge of this bill, is not here now. 
a object is to have the bill sent to a conference committee for con- 

eration, as requested by the Senate. If by unanimous consent the 
ete ot be waived and the conference agreed to, I shall not object. 

Mr. WILSON, of Washington. But a number of us would like to 
know what is in this amendment. It seems to be an entire change of 
the bill as passed by the House. 

* 5 Then let it be referred to the Committee on Pub- 

Mr. HOLMAN, There is no objection to that. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER] 
asks unanimous consent that the bill with the amendment of the Sen- 
ate be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. WILSON, ot Washington. And let the bill and amendment 


be printed in the RD. 
The SPEAKER, 


I rise to 


In the absence of objection, the bill with the 


amendment of the Senate will be printed in the RECORD and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands, The Chair hears no objection, and 
it is so ordered. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be il enacted by the Senate and ae See of the Uniled Stales 
America in Con assembled, That the act to’ amend an act entitled “An 
to 3 the growth of timber on the Western prairies,” approved June 14, 
1878, and all laws relating to or authorizing timber-culture entries, are hereby 
repealed: Provided, That all entries heretofore made may be to patent 
in accordance with the provision of said act: And provi Surther, That all 
contests initiated against timber-culture entries prior to the passage and ap- 
proval of this act shall be heard and determined in accordance with the laws, 
rules, ond regulations governing such cases and in foree at the date of the pas- 

is 
KC, 2, Thatany person who has made entry of any public lands of the United 

States under the timber-culture laws, and who has for a of four years in 
ged faith complied with the provisions of said laws, shall be entitled to make 

al prot thereto, and acquire title to the same, by the payment of $1.25 per 
acre for such tract, under such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec.3. That no land acquired under the provisions of this act shall in any 
event become liable to the satisfaction of any debt or debts contracted prior to 
the issuing of the patent thereof. 


The amendment of the Senate is to strike ont all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: j 


That an act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to encou: the 
growth of timber on the Western prairies,’ approved June 14, 1878, and all laws 
supplementary thereto or amendatory rosie y be, and the same are hereby, re- 
peaied, exceptas tothe State of Nebraska: Provided, That this re shall not 
affect any valid rights heretofore accrued or accruing under said laws, but all 
bona tide claims lawfully initiated before the passage of this act may be per- 
fected upon due compliance with law, inthesame manner, upon the same terms 
and conditions, and subject to the same limitations, forfeitu and contesis as 
if this act had not been passed: And provided further, That thefollowing words 
of the lust clause of section 2 of said act, namely, That not less than twenty- 
seven hundred trees were planted on each acre,” are hereby ed: And pro- 
vided further, That in computing the period of cultivation the time shall run 
from the date of the entry, if the necessary acts of cultivation were performed 
within the proper time: And provided further, That the preparation of the land 
and the planting of trees shall be construed as acts of cultivation, and the time 
authorised to be so employed and actual) pores shall be computed as a 
part of the eight years of cultivation 8 y statute: Provided, That any 
person who has made entry of any public lands of the United States under the 
timber-culture Jaws, and who has fora period of four years in good faith com- 
plied with the provisions of said laws shall be entitled to make final proof there- 
to, and acquire title to the same, by the payment of $1.25 per acre for such tract, 
under such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior: And provided further, That no land aequired under the provisions of 
this act shall in any event become liable to the satisfaction of any debt or debts 
contracted prior to the issuing of the final certificate therefor. 

Sec, 2. That an act to provide for the sale of desert lands in certain States and 
Territories, approved h 3, 1877, is hereby amended by adding thereto the 
tollowing sections: 

“Sec. 4. That at the time of filing the declaration hereinbefore required the 
party shall also file a map of said land, which shall exhibit a plan showing the 
mode of contemplated irrigation, and which plan shall b= sufficient to thoroughly 
irri and reclaim said land, and prepare it to raise ordinary agricultural crops, 
and shall also show the source of the water to be used for tion and reclama- 
tion. Persons entering or proposing to enter separate sections, or fractional 
parts of sections, of desert lands may associate together in the construction of 
canals and ditches for irrigating and reclaiming all of said tracts, and may file a 
joint map or maps showing their plan of internal improvements. 

“Sec, 5. That no land shall be patented to any person under this act unless he 
or his assignors shall have expended in the necessary irrigation, tion, 
and cultivation thereof, by means of main canals and branch ditches, and in 
permanent improvements upon the land, and in the purchase of water rights 
for the irrigation of the same, at least $3 per acre of the whole tract reclaimed 
and patented in the manner 8 Within one year aſter makiug entry 
for such tract of desert land as aforesaid the party so entering shall expend not 
less than $1 per acre for the purposes aforesaid; and he in like manner 
expend the sum of $I per acre during the second and also duringthe third year 
thereafter, until the full sum of 33 per acre is so expended. Said party shall file 
during each year with the register proof by the affidavits of two or more credible 
witnesses, that the full sum of $1 per acre has been expended in such 
improvements during such year, and the manner in which expended, and at 
the expiration of the third yeara map or plan showing the character and extent 
of such improvements. If any party who has made such application shall fail 
during any year to file the testimony aforesaid the lands shall revert to the 
United States, and the 25 cents advanced payment shall be forfeited to the 
United States, and the entry shall be canceled. Nothing herein contained 
shall prevent a claimant from making his final entry and receiving his patent 
at an earlier date than hereinbefore prescribed, provided that he thea makes 
uired proof of reclamation to the aggregate extent of $3 per acre: Pro- 

proof be further required of the cultivation of one-eighth of the 


claims, at the option of the claimant, may be perfected and 
provisions of said act, as amended by this act, so far as applicable; and all acts 
and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 

‘Sec. 7. That at any time after filing the declaration, and within the period 
of four years thereafter, upon making satisfacto roof to the register and the 
receiver of the reclamation and cultivation of said land to the extent and cost 

in the manner aforesaid, and substantially in accordance with the plans 

herein provided for, and that he or she isa citizen of the United States, and 
upon payment to the receiver of the additional sum of $1 per acre for said land, 
a patent shall issue therefor to the applicant or his assigns: Provided, however, 
Thatadditional proofs may be required at any time within the period pre- 
seribed by law, and that the claims or entries made under this or any precedi. 
act shall be subject to contest, as provided by the law relating to homestea 
cases, for illegal inception, abandonment, or failure to comply with the ro- 

uirements of law, and upon satisfactory proof thereof shall be canceled, and 
the tania, and moneys pala. therefor, shall be forfeited to the United States, 

8. That the provisions of the act to which this is an amendment, and 
the amendments thereto, shall apply to and be in force in the State of Colorado, 
as well ag the States named in the original act.“ 

Sec. 3. That section 2288 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 2288. Any bona fide settler under the pre-emption, homestead, or other 


* 
„ 


have the right to transfer, by warranty against his own 
acts, any portion of his claim for church, „or school or for 
the right of way of „ canals, or ditches for 


it blic purposes shall in way viiiato the right 

5 u ul sl no way te t 

to complete and perfect the title to claim.” 

Rea 4. That section 2301 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 
ows: 

“Sec, 2301, Nothing in this chapter shall be so construed as to prevent any 

rson who shall hereafter avai! himself of the benefits of section from pay- 

the um for the senor land so entered at any time after the 
expiration of thirty calendar months from the date of such entry, and obtain- 
ing a patent therefor, upon making proof of settlement and of residence and 
tivation for such pe:iod of thirty calendar months.“ 

Sec. 5. That whenever it shall appear to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office that a clerical error has been committed, such entry may be sus- 
pended upon proper notification to the claimant, through the local land office, 
until the error has been corrected; and after final proof of the claimant and the 
issuing of tbe duplicate receiver's receipt upon any final 2 N under the pee 
orpoen: timber-culture, desert-land, or homestead acts, or under this act, if it 
shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior that such dupli- 
cate receiver’s receipt has been obtained by fraud, although the final proofs 
may be in due form and prima faciesuficient, the Secretary shall hold the entry 
for cancellation, and at once notify the claimant, which action shall become ab- 


been sold or encumbered prior to the Ist day of roh. 1888, and after final 
ant, to bona fide purchasers, or incumbrances, for a valuable consideration, 
shall be confirmed and patented upon 8 of satisfacto 


nding con- 
test or protest against the validity of sueh e E the entryman shall be entitled 
„and the same shall be issued to 


the defendant shall show that the said timber was so cut or removed from the 
timber lands for use in such State or Territory by a resident thereof for agri- 
cultural, mining, manufacturing. or domestic purposes, and has not been trans- 
ported out of the same, But nothing herein contained shall operate to enlarge 
the rights of any railway company to cut timber on the publie domain: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Interior may make suitable rules and regula- 
tions to carry out the provisions of this section. 

Src, 7. That hereafter no public lands of the United States not heretofore of- 
fered at public sale, except abandoned military or other reservations, isolated 
and disconnected fractional tracts authorized to be sold by section 2455 of the 
Revised Statutes,and mineral and other lands the sale of which at public auc- 
tion has been authorized by acts of Congress of a special nature having a local 
application, shall be sold at public sale. 

Sec. 8. That nothing in this act shall change, repeal, or modify any agreements 
or treaties made with any Indian tribes for the disposal of their lands, or of land 
ceded to the United States to be 3 of for the benetit of such tribes, and 
the proceeds thereof to be placed in the Treasury of the United States; and the 
1 of such lands shall continue in accordance with the provisions of 
such treaties or agreements, 

Sec, 9. That until otherwise ordered by Congress lands in Alaska may be en- 
tered for town-site purposes, for the several useand benefit of the occupants of 
such town sites, by such trustee or trustees as may be named by the Secretary 
of the Interior for that purpose, such entries to be made under the provisions 
of section 2387 of the Revised Statutes as nearas may be; and when such en- 
tries shall have been made the Secretary of the Interior shall provide by regu- 
lation for the proper execution of the trust in favor of the inhabitants of the 
town site, including the survey of the land into lots, according to the spiritand 
intent of said section 2387 of the Revised Statutes, whereby the same result 
would be reached as though the entry had been made by a county judge and 
the disposal of the lots in such town site and the of the sale thereof 
had been prescribed by the legislative authority of a State or Territory: Pro- 

„That no more than 640 acres shall be embraced in oné town-site entry 

Sud. 10. That any citizen of the United States renons years of and 
any association of such citizens, and any corporation incorporated under the 
laws of the United Sta or of any State or Territory of the United States now 
authorized by law to hold lands in the Territories now or hereafter in posses- 
sion of and occupying public lands in Alaska for the purpose of trade or manu- 
factures, may purchase not exceeding 160 acres, to bé taken as nearas practicable 
in a square form, of such land, at $2.50 per acre : Provided, That in case more than 
one person, association, or corporation shall claim the same tract of land, the 
person, association, or corporation having the prior claim by reason of 
sion and continued occupation shall be entitled to purchase the same, but the 
entry of no person, association, or corporation shall includeimprovements made 
by or in possession of another prior to the passage of this act. 

Seo. 11, That it shall be the duty of any person, association, or corporation 
entitled to purchase land under this act to make an application to the United 
States marshal, ex officio surveyor-general of Alaska, for an estimate of the cost 
of making a survey of the lands occupied by suvh person, association, or cor- 
poration, and the cost of the clerical work necessary to be done in the office of 
the said United States marshal, ex officio surveyorgeneral; and on the receiptof 
such estimate from the United States marshal, ex officio surveyor-general, the 
said person, association, or corporation shall deposit the amount in a United 
States depository, as is required by section n 2401, Revised Statutes, 
relating to deposits for surveys, 


That on the receipt by the United States marshal, er officio surveyor-general, 
of the said certificates of deposit, he shall employ a competent person to make 


such survey, under such rules and regulations as may be adopted by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who shall make his return of his fleld- notes and maps tothe 
office ot the said United States marshal, cz officio surveyor-general; and the said 


United States marshal, ex oficiosurveyor-general, shall cause the said field-notes . 
and plats of such survey to be examined, and if correct, approve the same, and 
shall transmit certified copies of such maps and plats to the office of the Com- 


missioner of the General d Oftice. 

That when the said field-notes and plats of said survey shall have been a; 
proved by the said Commissioner of the General Land Office, he shall noti 
such person, association, or corporation, who shall then, within six months after 
such notice, pay to the said United States ex officio surveyor-general, 
for such land, and patent shall issue for the same, 

Sec. 12. That none of the provisions of the last two 8 of this 
act shall be so construed as to warrant the sale of any lands belonging to the 
United States which shall contain coal or the precious metals, or any town site, 
or which shall be ocupied by the United States for public purposes, or which 
shall be reserved for such purposes, or to which the natives of Alaska have 

rior rights by virtue of actual occupation, or which shall be selected by the 
Jnited States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries on the islands of Kodiac and 
Afoguak for the purpose of establishing fish-culture stations. And all tracts of 
land not exceeding 640 acres in any one tract now occupied as missionary sta- ~ 
tions in said district of Alaska are hereby excepted from the operation of the 
three preceding sections of this act. No portion of the islands of the Pri- 
hylov Group or the Seal Islands of Alaskashall be subject tosale under this act; 
and the United States reserves, and there shall be reserved in all patents iss 
under the provisions of the last two preceding sections, the right of the United 
States to regulate the taking of salmon and todo all things necessary to pro- 
tect and prevent the destruction of salmon in all the waters of the lands granted 
frequented by salmon. y 

Sec, 13. That until otherwise provided by law the body of lands known as 
Annette Islands, situated in Alexander Archipelago, in Southeastern Alaska, on 
the north side of Dixon's entrance, be, and the same is hereby, set apart as a 
reservation for the use of the Mctlakahtla Indians, and those le knownas 
Metlakahtlans who have recently emigrated from British Columbia to Alaska, 
and such other Alaskan natives as may join them, to be held and used by them 
in common, under such rules and regulations and subject tosuch restrictions 
as may be prescribed from time to time by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 14. That town-site entries may be made by incorporated towus and cities 
on the mineral landsof the United States, but no title shall be acquired by such 
towns or cities to any vein of gold, silver, cinnabar, copper, or lead, or to any 
valid mining claim or ion held underexisting law. When mineral veins 
are p within the limits of an incorporated town or city, and such pos- 
session is recognized by local authority or by the laws of the United States, the 
title to town lots shall be subject to such recognized possession and the neces- 
sary use thereof, and when entry has been made or patent issued for such town 
sites to such incorporated town or city, the possessor of such mineral vein may 
enter and receive peace for such mineral vein, and the surface ground apper- 
taining thereto: Provided, That no entry shall be made by such mineral-vein 
claimant for surface ground where the owner or occupier of the surface ground 

have possession of the same before the inception of the title of the 
mineral-vein applicant. 

BEC. 15. That reservoir sites located or selected and to be located and selected 
under the provisions of “An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 188), and forother 
purposes,” and amendments thereto, shall be restricted to and shall contain 
only so much land as is actually necessary for the construction and mainte- 
nance of reservoirs; and that the provision of “An act making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the flscal vear ending June 30, 
1891, and for other purposes,” which readsas follows, namely, “No person who 
shall after the passage of this act enter upon any of the public lands witha view 
tooccupation, entry, or settlement underany of the land laws shall be permitted 
tonequire title to more than 320 acres in the aggregate under all said laws.“ 
shall be construed to include in the maximum amount of lands the title to 
which is permitted to be acquired by one person only agricultural lands and 
not to include lands entered or sought to be entered under the coal-land laws, 
mineral-land laws, or timber and stone act. 

Sec. 16, That the right of way through the public lands of the United States 
is hereby granted to any or ditch company formed for the purpose of irri- 
gation and duly organized under the laws of any State or Territory, which shall 
have filed with the Secretary of the Interior a copy of its articles of incorpora- 
tion, and due proofs of its organization under the same, to the extent of the 
ground occupied by the water of the canal and its laterals, and 50 fect on each 
side ofthe marginal limits thereof; also the right to take, from the public lands 
adjacent to the line of the canal or ditch, material, earth, and stone necessary 
for the construction of such canal or ditch, 

Sec. 17. Tuat any canal or ditch company 3 to secure the benefits of 
this act shall, within twelve months r the location of 10 miles of its canal, 
if the same be upon surveyed lands, and if upon unsurveyed 3 52575 within 
twelve months after the survey thereof by the United States, file with the regis- 
terof the land office for the district where such land is located a map of its canal 
or ditch; and upon the 8 thereof by the Secretary of the Interior the 
same shall be noted upon the plats in said office, and thereafter all such lands 
over which such rights ot way shall pass shall be disposed of subject to such 
right of way. Whenever any person or corporation, in the construction of an 
canal or ditch, injures or damages the possession of any settler on the pub 
domain, the y committing such injury or damage shall be liable to the 
party injù for such injury or damage. 

See. 18. That the provisions of this act shall apply to all canals and ditches 
heretofore or hereafter constructed, whether constructed by corporations, in- 
dividuals, or association of individuals on the filing of the certificates and maps 
herein provided for. If such ditch or canal been or shall be constructed b 
an individual or association of individuals, it shall be sufficient for such indi- 
vidual or association of individuals to file with the Secretary of the Interior, 
and with the register of the land office where said land is located, n map of the 
line of such canal or ditch, as in case of a corporation, with the name of the 
individual owner or owners thereof, together with the articles of association, if 
any there be. Plats heretofore filed shall have the benefit of this act from 
date of their filing, as though filed under it: Provided, That if any section of 
said canal shall not be completed within five years after the location of said sec- 
tion, the rights herein granted shali be forfeited as to any uncompleted section 
of said canal or diteh, to the extent that the same is not completed at the date 


ofthe forfeiture. 

Src. 19. That nothing in this act shall authorize such eanal or ditch company 
to occupy such right of way except for the purpose of said canal or ditch, and 
then only so far as may be necessary for the construction, maintenance, and care 
of said canal or ditch. 

Passed the Senate with amendments September 16, 1890, 


2 ANSON G. MCCOOK, Secretary. 

Mr. McCREARY. I now move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjou 
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EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


DEPREDATION CLAIM OF THOMAS E, OWEN. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a communi- 
cation from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and also affidavits rela- 
tive to the depredation claim of Thomas E. Owen—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Depredation Claims. ; 

DEPREDATION CLAIM OF WILLIAM SLUSHER. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy of a 
communication from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and also affi- 
davits relative to the depredation claim of William Slusher—to the 
Select Committee on Indian Depredation Claims. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolution was intro- 
duced and referred as follows: 
By Mr. CASWELL: 


Resolved, That on Wednesday, December 3. 1890, after a morning hour of sixty 
minutes, the House proceed to the consideration of Senate bill No. 139, known 
as the direct-tax bill, and that at 4 o'clock of that day the previous question be 
considered as ordered on the bill and pending amendments; 


to the Committce on Rules. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on War Claims, reported favor- 
ably the bill of the House (H. R, 12114) for the relief of Amos L. Al- 
Jen, survivor of the firm of Larrabee & Allen; accompanied by a report 
(No. 3184)—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ported favorably the following bills of the Senate; which were sever- 
ally referred to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (S. 163) to reimburse certain persons who expended moneys 
` and furnished services and supplies in repelling invasions and sup- 

ressing Indian hostilities within the territorial limits of the present 
Kinis of Nevada. (Report No. 3185.) 

A bill (S. 1910) for the examination and allowance of certain awards 
made by a board of claims to certain citizens of Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky. (Report No. 3186.) 

A bin (S. 3461) for the relief of the trustees of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Martiusburgh, W. Va. (Report No. 3187.) 

A bill (S. 611) for the allowance of a claim in favor of Milton J. Dur- 
ham, administrator of Leonard Taylor, deceased, of Boyle County, 
Kentucky, for stores and supplies taken and used by the United States 
Army, as reported by the Court of Claims under the provisions of the 
act of March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act. (Report No. 3188.) 

Mr. BROWNE, of Virginia, from the Committee on Pensions, re- 

rted favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 11534) to pension Mrs. 

titia Staenglen, accompanied by a report (No. 3189)—to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LEHLBACH, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported with amendment the bill of the Senate (S. 248) tor 
the erection of a public building at Tampa, Fla., accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 3190)—to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on War Claims, reported favor- 
ably the bill of the House (H. R. 7819) for the relief of William Doyle 
and the legal representatives of Hudson Cooper, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 3191)—to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, to 
which was referred the joint resolution of the House (H. Res. 165) for 
the relief of Patrick G. Meath, reported in lieu thereof the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, etc., That the claim of Patrick G. Meath be, and is hereby, referred 
to the Court of Claims to find and report the facts in the case as provided in the 
act of March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act, and amended by section 14 
of an act“ to provide for bringing suits against the Government of the United 
States,” approved March 3, 1887, 

3 by a report (No. 3192) —to the Committee of the Whole 
ouse. 

Mr, DUNPHY, from the Committee on Claims, reported favorably 
the bill of the House (H. R. 9611) for the relief of Emile M. Blum, 
Jate commissioner-general to the Barcelona exposition, accompanied 
by a report (No. 3193)—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, from the Committee on Claims, reported 
favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 2525) for the relief of John M. 
Giffin, accompanied by a report (No. 3194)—to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. REILLY, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, reported 
with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 6982) to submit to the 
Court of Claims for adjudication the title of William MeGarrahan to 


the mineral and other interests of the Rancho Panoche Grande tract 
of land in the State of California, and for other pu accompanied 
by a report (No. 3195)—to the Committee of the Whole House. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were intro- 
duced, severally read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H: R. 12129) to establish a branch mint 
of the United States at Chicago, in the State of Illinois—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr, FEATHERSTON (by request): A bill (H. R. 12130) to pro- 
tect agricultural products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. 12131) for the relief of Henson 
D. Pittman—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. K. 12132) granting a pension to Ann 
Kenney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DARLINGTON: A bill (H. R. 12133) granting a pension to 
Georgiana W. Vogdes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNPHY: A bill (H. R. 12134) to correct the military rec- . 
ord of Timothy Connolly—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KINSEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 12135) to pension Chris- 
tian J. Davault,late private Capt. John R. Cochrane’s six mopths’ In- 
dependent Company, Missouri Militia—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also (by request) a bill (H. R. 12136) to pension Thomas A. J. 
Eaker, late corporal Capt. John R. Cochrane's six months’ Independent 
Company, Missouri Militia—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also (by request) a bill (H. R. 12137) to pension George W. Robins, 
late farrier, Capt. John R. Cochrane’s six months’ Independent Com- 
pany, Missouri Militia—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 12138) to pension Solomon Shanks, 
late private Capt. John R. Cochrane’s six months’ Independent Com- 
pany, Missouri Militia—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 12139) to pension Joseph Shrum, 
late private Capt. John R. Cochrane’s twelve months’ Independent 
Company, Missouri Militia—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGSTON: A bill (H. R. 12140) for the relief of the Nep- 
tune Works—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12141) for the relief of the South Brooklyn 
Works—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MOREY: A bill (H. R. 12142) for the relief of Jacob Calvin— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 12143) granting a pension to Isa- 
bella L. Bailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH, of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12144) granting a pension 
to Jacob F. Blessing, late a private of Company H, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment of Illinois Volunteers in the war of the rebellion—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WICKHAM: A bill (H. R. 12145) granting an increase of 
pension to Edwin H, Dill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 12146) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion from Frederick Theodore Leavenworth—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12147) to grant a 
pension to Elender Johnston—to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARUTH: Petition of the superintendents and crews of the 
life-saving stations at Louisville, Ky., favoring an increase of pay to 
all persons engaged in that service—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, petitions of the Board of Trade of San Antonio, Tex., and of 
the Commercial Travelers’ Association of Indiana, favoring the passage 
of House bill 11744, in regard to mailing-boxes at railroad stations— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HAYNES; Petition of L. M. Clemons and others, for an in- 
crease of compensation to the superintendents, keepers, and surfmen 
engaged in the United States Life-Saving Service—to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Petition of John Soms, of Gage County, Vir- 
ginia, for reference of his claim for stores taken during the late war— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: Petition for pension to Isabella L, Bailey—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr, STOCKDALE: Petition of citizens of Mississippi, for the 
building of a United States court building at Mississippi City, Miss,— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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SENATE. 
FRIDAY, September 26, 1890. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial signed by a large number of 
citizens of Champaign, III., remonstrating against the passage of any 
bankruptcy law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLAIR. I present a letter from the Coal Rollers’ Benevolent 
Union of Louisiana, an organization numbering 1,700 colored men, in- 
closing their memorial protesting against the passage of the Conger 
lard bill, stating ‘‘ we have viewed this bill with great apprehension, 
affecting as it does an industry in which we and our fellow-citizens are 
deeply interested.“ They also pray for the appoiutment of a commis- 
sion to examine into the condition of the cotton industry and the effect 
of this bill upon that industry. I move that the letter and memorial 
be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I present a petition of the Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation of Boston, Mass., and also a like petition of the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association of New York, praying for the passage of Senate 
bill 3991, known as the pure-lood bill. I also present a similar peti- 
tion from Koss & Co., of Pittston, Pa. I move that these petitions be 
referved to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Mr. SPOONER presented the petition of Farmers’ Alliance, No. 67, of 
Burns, La Crosse County, Wisconsin, praying for the passage of the 
Conger lard bill; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1978) to establish portsof delivery at Meridian, at Jackson, 
and at Greenville, in the State of Mississippi, reported adversely 
thereon, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. HALE, By direction of the Committee on Naval Affairs I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the joint resolution (S. R. 
129) making an appropriation to purchase nickel ore or nickel matte 
to be used for certain naval purposes. I as that the joint resolution 
lie on the table, as the House of Representatives has passed a similar 
measure, and when it reaches the Senate I shall ask it to take up the 
2 resolution Inow report and substitute the House joint resolution 
ſor it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will lie on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 6052) granting a pension to Martha A. Bowling; 

A bill (H. R. 9026) granting a pension to N. W. Leasure; 

A bill (H. R. 5835) to increase the pension of Mrs. Maria B, Judah; 


and 
~ A bill (H. R. 11650) granting a pension to Emily Fry. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions. to whom were referred 
the following bills, reported them each without amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 6338) granting a pension to Eben Muse; 

A bill (H. R. 3796) granting a pension to Abraham Zimmerman; 


and 

A bill (H. R. 6916) for the relief of Adeline Bly, widow of a soldier 
of the war of 1812. 

Mr. PADDOCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 7375) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan A. Dean; 

A bill (H. R. 4825) granting a pension to Arthur Connery; 

A bill (H. R. 2002) granting a pension to John C. Morrison; and 

A bill (H. R. 4179) granting a pension to Nancy J. Dorlos. 

Mr. SAWYER, trom the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 9565) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
75 Wilson, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 

ercon. 

Mr. DAWES, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 4424) to enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
complete the appraisement and sale of lands patented to certain Flat- 
head Indians in the Bitter Koot Valley in Montana, and providing for 
the removal of said patentees to the Jocko reservation, reported it 
without amendment. 


SALLIE DOUGLASS HARTRANFT. 


Mr. DAVIS submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S, 1840) granting a pension to Sallie 


Hartranft, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses us follows: 
That the House recede from its amendment to Bs bill, and to the same. 


Managers cn the part of the Senate. 

E. N. MORRILL, 

S. A. CRAIG, 

CLARKE LEWIS, 
i Managers on the part of the House. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report requires no action by the 
Senate, 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 4430) providing for the purchase 
of the Maltby House for the use of the Senate; which was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to state the reason why this matter has 
been delayed so long. The Committee on Rules were of opinion early 
in the session that this property ought to be purchased. It was men- 
tioned and acquiesced in pretty generally, but at that time it was dis- 
covered that there was a controversy about the title, the parties owning 
the property being in litigation with each other. That litigation has 
finally been settled, and now the property is offered tothe Government 
upon the terms proposed in this bill. I ask that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, expressing my opinion that the 
offer ought to be accepted, if the property is to be purchased at all, 
Originally I think the proposition came from the Committee on Rules, 
but I simply introduce the bill and ask that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 4431) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion standing against the name of Joseph G. Utter; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Military Aflairs. 

Mr. SANDERS introduced a bill (S. 4432) for the relief of Henry 
R. Horr; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. y 

Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 4433) directing the payment to 
Thomas F. Richardville his fees and expenses as delegate for the West- 
ern Miami Indians, of Indian Territory; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. = 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 4434) for the relief of Henry 
Bazinsky, administrator of Abraham Bazinsky, ot Warren County, 
Mississippi; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 4435) for the relief of T. J. Powell, ad- 
ministrator of Warren M. Benton, deceased, of West Carroll Parish, 
Louisiana; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, : i 

Mr. SANDERS introduced a bill (S. 4436) for the relief of Ellen P. 
Clark; which was read twice by ita title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, 

DISTRICT PUBLIC PARK. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT, If there be no further morning business, 
that order is closed. 

Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses upon the bill (S. 4) authorizing the establish- 
ing of a publie park in the District of Columbia. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report is in order. The question is 
on concurring in the report of the conference committee. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I have since the adjournment last 
evening read the conference report very carefully, as well as looked 
over the proceedings that preceded it in both Houses, I take it for 
granted from what the Senator in charge of the bill, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. the chairman of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, stated on the floor of the Senate last evening, that prob- 
ably at this late hour in the session no better adjustment of the matter 
can be made than is contained in this report, and that its rejection 
would in all probability lead to further delay, if not the entire post- 
ponement of securing this property. I therefore shall content myself 
with saying that I trast at some early date the Senator in charge of 
this bill, whoisthe chairman of the committee, will endeavor by proper 
legislation to adjust this matter so that it will be more equitable to 
the people of this District, and that the government of this park may 
be taken out of the hands of the military and put where it properly 
belongs, under civilians, either the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia or others. 

I regret to see that in the consideration of this bill the army officer 
assigned as one of the commissioners of the District of Colnmbia is 
alone selected to the exclusion of the two civilians, It is true that the 
bill provides that the President shall appoint three other persons to 
act with the engineer officer in charge of the District affairs. But I 
think the provision is unfortunate. I think the whole tendency of our 
legislation in the past has been to place under the control of army offi- 
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cers the construction of public buildings, the supervision of public 
parks, and other matters that properly belong to civilians. I am aware 
that the Engineer Corps of the Army stand high, and that in all the 
works they have had under their charge they have conducted the affairs 
very well, and economically in all probability, but I do not believe 
that it is wise policy to assign officers either ot the Army or the Navy 
to employment where civilians alone have heretofore been engaged in 
the control. It seems, however, that we have reached a point iu-the 
history of the country when not only officers of the Army, but of the 
Navy, are constantly adding to their duties and making such en- 
ae oaks I think it is to be regretted. I think it onght to be 
checked. 

At thé same time I should not be willing to contest this report and 
delay it if I could, because I believe that the whole country is inter- 
ested in having this great national park here at the Capital. I think 
it has probably been already too long delayed. Ten years ago the 
property could have been had for less than half of its present value, 
and a delay for a year or two tonger I have no doubt would increase 
the cost of it half a million dollars, or more. 

I therefore shall content myself with voting for the report with the 
expression of the hope that the chairman of the committee will at the 
next session of Congress bring in a bill remedying the defects of this 
measure both as to the amount to be paid by the people of the District 
of Columbia and as to the government of the park. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I have felt very great interest in the 
establishment of the Rock Creek Park. It is my fortune to be very 
familiar with the area of land embraced in it on account of my custom 
to ride a great deal on horseback. I do not believe that there can be 
found anywhere in the world a region of country more suitable for a 
public park than this. I think at the same time that we are placing 
an unjust burden upon the people of the city of Washington use 
it is proposed that they shall be taxed for one-halt of the expense. 
The National Government should pay for the whole of it, but Lam 
so anxious to see it established that 1 shall vote for the bill just as it 
is, hoping for amendments hereaiter. 

I think that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] makes a 
mistake in supposing that this park is to be under the officers of the 
Engineer Corps of the Army. I find in section 7 of the bill ‘‘that the 

ublic park authorized and established by this act shall be under the 
Jint control of the commissioners of the District of Columbia and the 
Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, whose duty it shall be, 
etc. So it appears from the bill itself that the commissioners taken 
from civil lite as well as the engineer officer, who constitute the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, will have charge of this park. 

I have but one apprehension about the whole matter, and thatis that 
the neers will go in there and despoil the park of its natural beau- 
ties. e less work done upon it, the better. At a point just beyond 
Blagden mill there is an elbow in Rock Creek forming a dell which is 
one of the loveliest spots in the neighborhood of Washington, and I 
hope that it, at all events, may be preserved just as itis. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President, I shall vote against concurring in 
this report, because I do not think it was necessary to have provided for 
2,000 acres of land for a park at the cost which is to be incurred for it. 
There are 70Q acres, I believe, in the park for the great city of New 
York, and I have never heard any complaint that that was not large 
enough. Why we should put 2,000 acres ina park here, and put some 
of it so remotely from the city as this is for a park, I can hardly under- 
stand. Certainly the necessity tor 2.000 acres for a park does not ap- 

especially when it is to be obtained at an expense of $600,000 to 

o District and $600,000 to the general Treasury, for of course the 
maximum will be reached, whatever that is, and it is just as well to 

that that much shall be paid for the property. 

t. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have always been in favor of the 
establishment of this park. Years ago, when the subject was first 
broached, it was supposed that the park could be purchased for about 
$200,000, I have no doubt it could have been purchased at that time 
for $200,000 or less. Then all this pro was suburban. It is not 
fit for cultivation as farms, It is open land. Every one who has rid- 
den over it, as I have both on horseback and in carriages and in almost 
every way, knows that it is utterly useless for ordinary farming pur- 
poses. But the extension of the city streets and the extension of the 
city authority through the District of Columbia has now made this 
property more valuable, so that probably it is worth six times as much 

y as it was twenty years ago when the subject was first broached. 
It was a great mistake not to buy it then. 

The Senator from Texas thinks that the amount of 2,000 acres is 
too much. I have no doubt that this will be the most valuable pur- 
chase ever made by the Government since the first foundation, because 
these 2,000 acres will increase enormously in value from year to year. 
The great mistake made in the bill, in my judgment, is that the Gov- 
ernment takes the corporation of Washington into partnership with 
it in this purchase. I think, in the first place hardly like to use 
the word, but I regard it as a mean thing todo. The Government is 
able to pay 5 S a gk vere the a is e i sein 
reason why people o ngton shoal: compelled to 
& portion of the property. The Government ought to own “rg It 


would be a good investment taking that narrow view, but in any way 
you look at it the Government ought to own it absolutely. 

Besides that, I do not think either the army engineers or the Dis- 
trict commissioners ought necessarily to have any part or lot in it. 
We have now in the employ of the Government three men who are 
specially fitted for this particular work, men who have been trained by 
life-long experience, and who have the taste, the experience, and the 
ability to perform this duty especially, above all others, and I know 
no reason why an army- oficer is prepared for this kind of work. We 
have here three gentlemen who have had charge of this magnificent 
planting of trees in this city. All of them are landscape gardeners, 
all of them familiar with the selection of the ground to be taken and 
the lines of curvature, because it is a very irregular piece of land that 
is appropriated by this bill, and the lines of curvature, the questions 
of taste, have much more to do with it than the question of quantity. 
The boundaries of this reservation onght to be defined by men who 
know how the grounds ean be improved, how they can be reclaimed, 
how a tree planted here or an open glade there will add to the beauty 
and value of the park. We have three men of that kind in the 
city of Washington, who are probably unsurpassed with bnt one ex- 
ception. I know one, and that is the gentleman who prepared the 
plan of ornamenting the grounds about the Capitol. Those three men 
are admirably qualified for this work. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to suggest to him that 
the bill provides for the appointment of three civilian commissioners 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not to lay off the grounds, 

Mr. HARRIS. These experienced persons that the Senator refers 
2 may be selected by the President, if the President chooses to select 
them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am very glad to hear it. I supposed the ac- 
complished Chief Engineer ot the Army and the engineer commissioner 
of the District of Columbia were the persons designated to prescribe 
the boundaries of this park. 

Mr. HARRIS. And there are three civilian commissioners besides. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, I am glad if they are to be added. Now, 
in respect to any other objections that may be taken, it is only aques- 
tion of the cost of the park, but it will be improving year by year. 

If the objections I have made—and I have not examined the report 
very carefully—have been met by the appointment of three civi 
commissioners, I have no opposition whatever to make to the 
of the bill; indeed, I think the sooner it is done the better, and then 
I hope the Government of the United States next winter instead of ask- 
ing the city of Washington to pay a portion of this money especially 
for maintaining the park in the order which will be required, will re- 
peal that clause and assume the whole burden of this matter and with- 
ir 8 the copy of Columbia. 5 — sa 

nother thing that is unjust is to assess any o supposed e- 
fits of this part upon the adjoining proprietors. We had some such 
experience as that in Ohio at one time, and the law was repealed 
there, and there were none but the absolute and direct benefits or in- 
juries to be considered. The idea of assessing a portion ot this cost 
upon the truck farms and little patches that may be in the neighbor- 
hood or near by, or that, in the opinion of speculators and land-grab- 
bers, may be supposed to be benetited by this park, it seems to me is 
not exactly the fair thing. r 

I know a little off from the line of this park there are many ns 
owninglands in smal! quantities used for garden patches and who raise 
truck for market; and to put upon them a special tax in the nature of 
an improvement or benefit to them is, it seems to me, unjust. It is 
true they may, on selling their homesteads and little places, get an in- 
creased price for the land they have to sell, but most of them do not 
want to sell, and they should not be burdened with special taxes of 
this kind; but I suppose this has gone too far to have it changed now, 
and therefore I hope the report will be adopted and the bill 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the re- 
port of the conference committee. 

The report was concurred in. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution: 

A bill (S. 4322) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Kentucky River and its tributaries by the Louisville, Covington and 
Cincinnati Railway Company, the Carrollton and Louisville Railroad 
Company, and the Westport, Carrollton and Covington Railway Com- 
pany, and their assigns; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 95) to surrender certain bonds, drafts, and 
other papers in the Depertment of State to Robert 8. Hargous, admin- 
istrator of Louis S. Hargous, deceased. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 608) making an appropriation for the construction of 
ni buildings and the enlargement of the military post at Plattsburgh, 
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A bill (H. R. 11154) to repeal part of section 6 of an act entitled 
“An act to divide the State of Iowa into two judicial districts,” ap- 
proved July 20, 1882; 

A bill (H. R. 11928) defining certain duties of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House of Representatives, and for other purposes; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res, 228) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to purchase nickel ore or nickel matte for use in the manufacture of 
nickel-steel armor, and for other naval purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 179) granting a pension to Ellen Courtney; 

A bill (S. 577) granting a pension to Laura J. Ives; 

A bill (S. 626) granting a pension to Mary E. Williams; 

A bill (S. 754) granting a pension to James Malin; 

A bill (S. 768) granting a pension to Frederick H. Macke; 

A bill (8. 1059) granting an increase of pension to William W. Bliss; 

A bill (S. 1154) to increase the pension of James Johnston; 

A bill (S. 1237) granting a pension to Mary E. Crimmins, widow of 
Patrick Crimmins; 

‘ A bill (S. 1456) correcting the military history of David A. Park- 
urst; 

A bill (S. 1468) granting a pension to Betsey A. Mower; 

A bill (S. 1480) granting a pension to Wick Morgan; 

A bill (8. 1552) granting a pension to Louise Selden; 

A bili (S. 1640) granting a pension to Helen A. Beebe; 

A bill (S. 1696) for the relief of Asher W. Foster; 

A bill (8. 1705) granting a pension to Ira Manley; 

A bill (S. 1706) granting a pension to John Morgan; 

A bill (S. 1712) granting a pension to Cynthia A. Gudgell; 

A bill (S. 2086) to correct the military record of John Hinsmann, 
late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Cavalry; 

A bill (S, 2216) granting a pension to Mrs. Anna S. Taylor; 

A bill (S. 2238) granting a pension to Elizabeth Rumsey, army nurse; 

A bill (S. 2569) to increase the peusion of Nelson Monroe; 

A bill (S. 2597) to remove the charge of desertion from the military 
record of William S. Bennett; 

z me bill (5. 2750) to remove the charge of desertion against Almon R. 
obey; 

A bill (S. 3183) granting a pension to Amanda M, Smyth; 

A bill 8 3191) for the reliet of Albert Shell; 

A bill (S. 3332) granting an increase of pension to Margaret E. Pierce; 

A bill (S. 3342) granting a pension to Andrew Hopper; 

A bill (5. 3414) granting a pension to James Melvin; 

A bill (8. —.— grunting a pension to Clara H. Melntire; 

A bill (S. 3538) granting a pension to John W. Bennett; 

A bill (S. 3560) granting an honorable discharge to Almon Wetmore; 

A bill (S. 3756) for the relief of William Elmendorf; 

A bill (S. 3816) granting a pension to Margaret D. Marchand; 

A bill (S. 3948) granting a pension to Morris Leavy; 

A bill 2 3988) granting a pension to Joseph B. Sellers; 

A bill (S. 4209) granting a pension to Henry W. Haley; 

A bill (S. peer granting an increase of pension to Gurden L. Wight; 

A bill (S. 4254) granting a pension to Eliza Wallace; 

A bill (H. R. 571) extending the limit of cost for public building at 
Hoboken, N. J., to meet the requirements of site; 

A bill (H. R. 3857) to provide for the disposal of a portion of the 
United States military reservation at Baton Rouge, La. ; 

A bill (H. R. 7983) amending an act of Congress passed July 12, 1882, 
cag y% feuni of site of post-office and Federal building, Brook- 

lyn, N. T.; an 

Joint resolution (S. R. 128) to correct an error in the act entitled 
“An act making appropriations forsundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, and forother purposes,” 
approved August 30, 1890. 


JAMESTOWN AND NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


3 VICE-PRESIDENT. The Calendar is now in order for one 
our. 

The bill (S. 1810) granting a right of way to the Jamestown and 
Northern Railway Company through the Devil’s Lake Indian reserva- 
tion, in the State of North Dakota, was announced as first in order, 
ae Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT QUINDARO, KANS. 


The bill (S. 4405) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at the most accessible point within 1 mile above or 
below the town of Quindaro, in the county of Wyandotte and State 
of Kansas, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


been received from the 


if the amendment be 


at his discretion, nickel ore or nickel matte to be used in 


NICKEL ORE OR MATTE FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. HALE. I call apaia House joint resolution No. 223, which has 
ouse of Representatives. = 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a joint 


resolution from the House of Representatives, which will be twice read 


by its title. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 228) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to purchase nickel ore or nickel matte for use in the manufact- 
ure of nickel steel armor, and for other naval p was read twice 
by its title, and, by unanimous consent, the Senate, as inCommittee of 
the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. — 

Mr. COCKRELL. IL should like to hear some explanation of that. 
Is it a House joint resolution? 

Mr. HALE. It is a House joint resolution identical with the resolu- 
tion which was reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs. I 
it will be passed, and the Senate joint resolution can then be indefini 


postponed. 


Mr. CAMERON. I offer an amendment to the House joint resolu- 


tion, which I send to the desk. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The CHIEF CLERK, Iv is proposed to add to section 1 the following 


proviso: 


Provided, That such nickel ore or nickel matte so purchased shall be equita- 


bly apportioned among the contractors for nickel- steel armor-plate for the ves- 
sels herein described. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment, 
Mr.GORMAN. Let it be again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again read. ~ 
The Chief Clerk read the amendment of Mr. CAMERON. 

Mr. INGALLS. Now let the joint resolution be read as it willstand 


to. 
The joint resolution will be read as it 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to purchase, 
the manufacture of 
nickel-steel armor-plating for vessels already authorized or to be authorized to 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


will stand if amended. 


be constructed, and of armor-piercing projectiles, and for other naval purposes: 
Provided, That nickel ore or nicke! matte so purchased 

tioned among the contractors for nickel-steel armor-plating for the 

herein described. 


shall be equitably appor- 
vessels 


Sec. 2. That the sum of $1,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated for this purpose out of any money in the Treasury not 


otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. DOLPH. Ofcourse I am not versed in the affairs of the Naval 
Committee, and I wish to ask a question for my own information, 


Where were the nickel plates which were experimented with at An- 
napolis manufactured? 


Mr. HALE, In France. The nickel plates were manufactured at 
the establishment of Schneider & Co. 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand they are forged steel plates with an 
alloy of 5 per cent. of nickel. 

Mr, HALE. The plate which stood the test so remarkably as toat- 
tract the attention of the world is distinguished from other plates in 
the manner indicated by the suggestion of the Senator from Oregon by 
an alloy of about 5 per cent. of nickel, which gives greater tensile 
strength to the plate, 

Mr. DOLPH, I should like to inquire whether there are any other 
satisfactory tests of nickel plate for armor besides the one at An- 


napolis. 

Mr. HALE. The matter has been before the naval world and the 
scientific world for some time, and experiments have been made lead- 
ing in this direction and to this result. There have never, I may say, 
been so complete and convincing tests of the relative merits of armor 
plate as were made at Annapolis in the two trials which have taken 
place within the last fortnight. That is the most complete and the 
most demonstrative test which has been made, 

Mr. DOLPH. Is the Senator able to state in a word what have been 
the results of other tests which have been made elsewhere—I mean in 
other countries? 

Mr. HALE. The tests that have been made at Muggiano, Abou- 
koff, Russia, at Havre, in France, aud Woolwich, England, had little 
to do with the nickel plate. They were confined to steel and com- 
pound plates. There has been no test, as I have said, in a complete 
way until that under the Secretary ot the Navy at Annapolis. The 
result of that test was somewhat remarkable. Of course it is not in- 
tended that testing shall cease, and whatever is done will be done under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy; but that test demonstrated, 
if it demonstrated anything, and that in a remarkable way, that the 
nickel plate is far superior to either the solid steel plate of the French 
establishment or the compound plate of the Cammel Company which 
is the plate used upon English ships. 

I have photographs which show the result of the test, and it demon- 
strates the use and benefit of the alloy of nickel to so great an extent 
that the Secretary of the Navy deems it essential that he shall while 
the opportunity offers, and it ought to be done at once, secure con- 
tracts for nickel enough to be used by the establishment that is using 
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this plate-forging as an alloy, which he can furnish them as we furnish 
other substances to contractors, charging them accordingly; and it will 
enter into and be a component part of the plate that is to be made. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs had a full hearing upon this sub- 
ject, in which the matter of tests was submitted to them, and the Sec- 
retary and the officers in charge of the Ordnance Bureau appeared, and 
the committee unanimously authorized the report. The Houseof Rep- 
resentatives have passed a joint resolution the same as ours, and it is 
very desirable that it should pass to-day. 

Mr. DOLPH. So that recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy 
and the action of the committee and of the House are based mainly 
upon the one experiment at Annapolis, 

Mr. HALE. It is based largely upon that, although the whole mat- 
ter had been in the mind of the Secretary and naval officers. 

Mr. DOLPH. I inquire whether the contracts have already been 
made for the armor for the vessels reterred to. 

Mr. HALE. They have been made. 

Mr. DOLPH. So that it will require a modification of them. 

Mr. HALE. That is a matter which has been already gone over by 
the Secretary with the contractors, and they are entirely willing that 
thisintroduction of amalgamation of nickel as part of the plate shout be 
incorporated in their work, which has not proceeded in any respect so 
far that it can not be done conveniently. 

Mr. DOLPH. It will require, however, a modification of their con- 
tracts, and I suppose the nickel will be more expensive than forged 
steel. 

Mr. HALE. Nickel is, of course, per pound more expensive than 
forged steel, but the Government supplies that and gets the benefits 
in the new contracts. 

Mr. DOLPH. The benefit which the Government does receivein the 
way of reduction of price is a matter of agreement? 

Mr, HALE. It is a matter of agreement between the Secretary and 
the contractors, 

Mr. DOLPH. Is that covered by an existing law? I suppose the 
original proposition provided for forged steel armor, did it not? 

Mr. HALE. No, there is no specitication. 

Mr, DOLPH. 1 wish to ask another question. Can the Senator 
state what facilities there are in the United States for furnishing nickel 
or where it can probably be obtained ? 

Mr. HALE, The great supply of nickel in the world is found in two 
places—in Canada at Sudbury and in New Caledonia. The Canadian 
mine is owned by our citizens. There is no question of duty upon it, 
and these gentlemen are entirely willing to furnish the Government 
with this nickel unless I may say—and that is one reason for action 
now—the owners of the mines can sell the entire product to foreign 
powers who are desirous of getting it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does not the tariff bill which recently passed both 
Houses put nickel on the free: list? 

75 E. Yes, all sent in crude, which is what is called nickel 
pig. 

Mr. DOLPH. I would ask whether there are any mines that are 
being worked in the United States, 

Mr. HALE. There is some product in Pennsylvania, but that has 
been to all intents and purposes exhausted. 

Mr. DOLPH. I observe that the Representative from Oregon in the 
other House stated what I know to be a fact, that there are mines in 


Oregon. 

Mr. HALE. It does not in any way interfere. I wish to say before 
sitting down that I do not think there is any necessity for the amend- 
ment presented by the Senator from Pennsylvania [ Mr. CAMERON]. 
The Secretary of the Navy in dealing with this subject of course, more 
than any one, has the responsibility of carrying out the great work of 
rebuilding the Navy, which has been adopted by Congress, upon his 
shoulders, and he will, in arranging with the contractors, do what is 
the best and wisest thing under the circumstances, I doubt the ad- 
visability of directing him in terms to apportion this among the con- 
tractors. That is what, of course, he will endeavor to do. hone the 
Senator will not insist on his amendment. 

Mr. CAMERON. I shall insist upon a vote on my amendment at 
any rate. I think it is miy proper that every person competing tor 
this work should have equal advantages. Some of the contracts have 
already been made and others will be made, and no advantages should 
be given to persons who are supposed to be more favored than others, 
All should be treated alike, and no advantage should be given to one 
that the ordinary manufacturer would not have. It seems to me that 
the amendment will do no barm at all. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think it has been claimed that the present 
Secretary has any favorites, as a rule, 

Mr. CAMERON. I know that, but some otherSecretary might have. 

Mr. GORMAN. I have no objection in the world to the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. I think that if the joint resolution 
is to it is very wise that the provision should be made. There- 
fore, if the Senator desires to take a vote upon that amendment, I have 
no objection to doing that and going on with what I have tosay about 
this resolution afterwards. 

Mr, HAWLEY. Mr. President 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. GORMAN. Not yet. 

Mr. HALE. I am very desirous of hearing the Senator from Mary- 
land-and I can not hear a word. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. GORMAN. This joint resolution, coming in as it does at this 
Jate hour of the session, appropriating an additional million dollars for 
the naval establishment, it seems to me is very extraordinary. The 
terms of the resolution itself are more extraordinary, in my judgment, 
than the proposition to increase the already very large appropriations 
which we have made for the naval establishment by $1,000,000. For 
the past six years, during the entire Jast Administration and during the 
present Administration up to this time, the management of the Navy 
Department has given great satisfaction to the people of this country. 
The system inaugurated by Secretary Whitney, and practically fol- 
lowed ont and probably increased in its efficiency by the present able 
Secretary of the Navy, has been a matter that all Americans have re- 
ioiced at; but it was upon a theory well defined und adopted after long 
discussion, that, in the ee of all the material necessary for 
the construction of vessels, contracts should be made on bids open to 
every manufacturer in the country. The result has been that three or 
four great establishments have been created and have given an impetus 
in the manufacture of steel and structural iron that was unknown in 
the history of the world until the past six years. In the construction 
of the vessels alone the Government shops have been in competition 
with the privateestablishments, But now comes the proposition under 
this resolution for the Government to enter into partnership in procur- 
ing the material that is used in the construction of the steel armor 

lates, 

bi Up to this time the ingenious and enterprising men engaged in the 
private manufacture of steel have been the ones to procure trom abroad 
by purchase and otherwise the right to use the various processes in the 
manufacture of steel, and all that the Government has done or at- 
tempted to do or can wisely, in my judgment, attempt to do, is to fix- 
the standard of the steel that it desires to have placed in these vessels, 
Hence the contracts were made and a close inspection of all the steel 
furnished that has been made from the very incipiency until the com- 
pletion of the plates and their attachment to the ribs of the vessels, 

These contracts have been made, and the steel is on hand to some 
extent, when suddenly, with only a single test, although it has been 
looked at heretofore and elsewhere in other countries—I mean with a 
single test of these plates at Annapolis—a very remarkable test, it is 
true, in support of the efficiency of this particular steel plate treated 
with nickel, a proposition comes in here at the very last hours of the 
session to increase the appropriation for the naval establishment from 
two anda halt million dollars to three and a half million dollars, or 
another million dollars, and the Government is to enter into partner- 
sh p with the manufacturers. How will the Secretary of the Navy be 
able to hold the contractors responsible for the efficiency of plates to 
be made hereafter, when he furnishes a part of the material? Ifit 
comes, then, to the point of want of endurance or bad construction, the 
contractor will say he is not responsible, and you will have more suits 
on hand than you have ever had before, at least since the spring of 
1885, when this new arrangement with the Navy Department began. 
It must be unsatis/actory. 

Besides that, I think it is the height of unwisdom to place in the 
hands of any one officer of this Government a million dollars with 
which he may go out and buy nickel ore and nickel matte and to buy 
this material upon the basis of a single trial at Annapolis. 

We on this side can not probably stay this matter, but it does seem 
to me the height of unwisdom, and while I have great respect for the 
present honorable Secretary of the Navy and believe that he intends to 
perform his duty as taithfully as did his predecessor, this is, in my judg- 
ment, going back to the old system which was carried on for twenty 
years in this Department, and which resulted in the unanimous opin- 
ion of both parties in this country that itought to bechanged. It was 
changed, and, as I said, to the great gratification of the American people. 
Now we go back practically to the old line, for this is the first step, of 
buying the material and going into joint partnership with the contract- 
ors who are to make these plates hereafter. It can have in the end but 
one result, inefficient work for the Government, and extravagance, if 
not corruption, will follow in its wake. 

I do not believe, with all the improvements that are being made in 
metals, that it is wise, upon a single experiment at Annapolis, for the 
Government to enter at once into the market as a purchaser tor all the 
nickel in Canada. I am aware that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Dorn] has stated that there is a deposit in his State. There are sev- 
eral deposits in this country. It may be that with this large sum of 
money you can open up additional mines and find this metal here, buf 
as the case stands now it is practically an appropriation to buy the 
product of a single mine in Canada. 

If the Government desires that metal, if this one single test is a 
demonstration that it is the best which can be used in the construc- 
tion of these vessels, the Secretary of the Navy has ample authority, 
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under the appropriation of two and a half million dollars, to change 
his contracts with the Bethlehem works and change his contracts with 
Mr. Cramp and the other contractors who are constructing these ves- 
sels, and provide that those plates shall contain a certain per cent. of 
nickel, and care should be taken that it is inspected in every process 
trom the ore to the plate, as is done now and was done so satisfactorily 
under the last administration, and has been up to this time under the 
present administration. 

There is no necessity for this appropriation and this departure, ex- 
cept to give the administration, as I believe without proper considera- 
tion, in the last hours of the session $1,000,000 more of the people's: 
money to be expended. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, by the rule under which the Senate 
has been acting by consent for the last two weeks, after the routine 
morning business one hour has been devoted to the consideration of 
the Calendar under Rule VIII. This is not a Calendar proposition. 
This is a matter which came over from the other House this morning 
and was laid before the Senate at once. I think it ought to proceed, 
with the understanding that when concluded an additional fifty-three 
minutes shall be devoted to the consideration of the Calendar, for we 
ouly consumed some seven minutes in its consideration this morning, 
when this subject wasinterposed. I ask that that understanding may 
be had. 

Mr. HALE. I think that is right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the Calendar 
is to be under consideration for one hour, and with that understanding 
the Chair is of opinion that the time devoted to this joint resolation 
should not come out of the hour devoted to the Calendar. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the debate upon this proposition is to continue, I 
shall reserve the right to interpose an objection at any time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I shall be glad to say a few words about the joint 
resolution. I am very sorry to hear the remarks of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], and I wish it were proper to state all that 
we know ahout this matter. 

One of his points is that we have hitherto provided carefully that 
all material for our new ships and armor should be of American pro- 
duction. Now, the tendency of experiments for some time, and es- 
pecially the culminating experiment at Annapolis the other day, shows 
that if we are to make the best kind of plate, it should have 1 or 2 or 
3 per cent. or a fraction more of nickle init. That is settled. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Five per cent. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Secretary said three and a fraction, but it is 
known that it should be from one to five or anywhere along there. I 
think that is clearly decided. That is the judgmentof armor and gun 
makers. Now, we have not enough nickel in this country. We can- 
not supply it. 

Mr. GORMAN, The Senator from Connecticut entirely misunder- 
stood me, 

Mr. HAWLEY. I thought the Senator made the point that this 
was not of American production. 

Mr. GORMAN. Notatall. I understand perfectly that the party 
in power and a very large number of us here believe that is the right 
policy, and we have so required in the manufacture of guns. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is theright policy. 

Mr. GORMAN. I made no reterence to the fact that this article was 
of foreign production. The point I make is that the Secretary of the 
Navy, if this resolution shall pass, will reverse the policy of the Gov- 
ernment by entering on the purchase of the material itself out of which 
these plates are to be made, and that it will lead to extravagance and, 
in my judgment, in the end tocorruption. We onght to rely upon the 
manufacturers to procure their own material, as they do in the case of 
the steel plates. : 

Now, Mr. President, if the Senator from Connecticut will permit me 

, a word further, I wish to say that I purposely avoided any reference to 
the improvement feature of this thing, noting at the same time men- 
tally that we have reached a pointin the construction of our Navy where 
that policy can be carried out absolutely and rigidly as the majority 
party heretofore have intended that it should be. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have heard these matters discussed elsewhere 
and among scientific men and among experts for a good while, and I 
know the precise situation of the case. I know that, to be valuable to 
the United States, quick action is necessary. I believe the transaction 
to be not only wise, but in an eminent degree honorable to thé energy 
and patriotism of the Secretary of the Navy, and I think that a pro- 
longed discussion of the matter will entangle it and be an injury to the 
country. 

Mr. HALE. I agree entirely with what the Senator from Connecti- 
ent has said. This isa matter about which every well-wisher ot the 
country can have butone sentiment. There may be differences of opin- 
ion, like those developed by the Senator from Maryland, as to the man- 
ner of doing the thing, but that everybody desires that in this great 
work. which we have embarked in, ot building up the Navy, the proper 
material should be put into the new ships, is an admitted fact. 

Now, this emergency comes late in the session because the situation 
has been developed ot late. The matter was brought before the Naval 
Committee in a very {ull meeting, and on seeing the facts every mem- 


ber of the committee on both sides of the Chamber, representing both 
parties, said to the Secretary, ‘‘ We give you our God-speed, and this 
subject can hardly give rise to debate or to bringing out facts and cir- 
cumstances and situations that would embarrass the Secretary, but we 
will take hold and help carry it through the Senate as a wise and pa- 
triotic measure. > 

Rather than take up more time in answering in terms the Senator 
from Maryland, I very muci desire that we should get a vote upon this 
joint resolution. There is no departure irom the policy of the Govern- 
ment, excepting as the emergency requires a variation of it, and the 
Secretary can be trasted in this matter as we trust him in relation to 
the taking of contracts. I hope we may dispose of the joint resolution 

romptly. 

f Mr. PLUMB, Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to trust the 
Secretary of the Navy within certain reasonable limits in regard to all 
matters that come within his proper jurisdiction. I regard him as a 
singularly able, efficient, and patriotic person, animated by but one 
desire, and that is what is the best possible for the service of which he 
is the head. But it seems to me we are going off rathersuddenly upon 
this matter. A single experiment of plate manufactured, no one knows 
how and practically no one knows where, has seemed to demonstrate 
that a combination of iron and nickel makes a metal or substance which 
is better for armor plates than iron alone or steel alone. 

But, Mr. President, the plate which was tried at Annapolis was made 
in France. I am not informed that the plate was subjected in the proc- 
ess of mannfacture to the inspection of Government officials, so that we 
do not know exactly what the compound was, It may be entirely dif- 
ferent from what we suppose it to be. It is a single experiment any- 
how. Of course I defer to those who have heard more than I have, bub 
I have never heard of there having been more than one experiment 
made to test the comparative merits of steel alone and steel and nickel 
combined. $ : 

The very first thing that will result from this is the legal conse- 
quences if this project shall be carried out, that the Government, and 
not the contractors, will become responsible for the quality of the plate 
furnished. No matter what amount of nickel may be furnished or 
what combination may be used, if the plates which result from this 
combination are what they ought not to be, the Government, and nob 
the contractors, will be respoasible, and therefore it introduces a new 
element into all these contracts, and, instead of holding the contractor 
responsible for the character, the strength, the durability, or the effi- 
ciency of the plate which he is to make and with which we armorour 
ships, the Government assumes that responsibility alone. 

The Secretary of the Navy of course would not put plates on a shi 
that were not good. I agree to that. But how do we know thatit 
not be discovered to-morrow that some other combination is even better 
than this, and if we are to do this thing, if we are to depart from the 
contract and from precedent, if we are to ignore all the safeguards with 
which we have surrounded this question of the construction of ships, 
why not say—and that would be better—that, if the Secretary of the 
Navy in the progress of the construction of these ships shall discover 
any material better than that which is now being used according to the 
contract or which may be supplied under the terms of the contract, he 
may contract for the substitution of that metal with such addition to 
the price as in his judgment may be correct in order to make up the 
additional cost to the contractor? 

Mr. President, there have been experiments in other directions made, 
equally interesting, but perbaps not on so large a scale, but to some 
extent as satisfactory as the one of which we have had information as 
having recently occurred at Annapolis. Theintroduction of aluminum 
into the pores of the iron, whereby the pores are filled in the first place, 
results in making the metal more dense, whereby also the refractory sub- 
stances are expelled, not only by reason of the introduction of alumi- 
num, but dy reason of the fact that the metal remains liquid tor a longer 
period of time, whereby the gases and other substances, such as phos- 
phorus, sulphur, and things of that sort in the metal, are allowed to 
escape. The sudden congealing of iron after melting always prevents 
this escape of the gases, The increased rigidity of iron and steel by 
the introduction of aluminum tends to produce in many cases this 
very result. x: 

I do not say that for the purpose of putting aluminum against nickel, 
but I only say this is a good wide field, upon the borders of which alone 
we have touched, and I think it would be a great deal wiser lit we are 
to commit this discretion to the Secretary of the Navy to abolish these 
contracts and substitute something else) to say s9 and let it apply in 
the very widest possible way and confer on him ample discretion and 
give him ample funds to meet that discretion, and let him avail him- 
self of the best the market affords, nickel, if it is nickel, to-day, and 
aluminum, if itis aluminum, to-morrow, or a combination of those two, _ 
and the steel besides, if that is found better. 

In other words, I would put the Secretary in a position to avail him- 
self of the present condition of things and of what may be developed 
from time to time; but on a single experiment to authorize him to pur- 
chase nickel—not that the contractors may purchase nickel, but that 
the Secretary shall purchase nickel to be furnished to the contractors 
whereby the discretion of the Government and the authority of the 
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Government and therisk of the Government are to be substituted for 
the risk and the discretion and the authority of the contractors as to 
the entire structure—if that is to be done, as it will be done if this 
resolution passes, we ought to say so directly, and, instead of saying it 
as to a single material, as the result of a single experiment not yet pub- 
lished, probably, in one-tenth o! the papers of this country, we ought 
to say that, in view of these changing conditions, and they are such, 
and are so recognized every where, that we give to the Secretary author- 
ity to postpone contracts, to change contracts, and substitute new ma- 
terials in whole or in part for the materials which contracts made under 
the law now require. 

I object to this resolution because of these reasons, because it is a 
dangerous thing ut the close of asession, when everybody is willing that 
almost anything shall be done that he is not absolutely certain is wrong, 
and we are all waiting for the words which shall dismiss us from along 
and tedious service and enable us to get away, to bring in a measure 
of this kind which overturns the entire substance and effect of all the 
contracts and all the elaborate legislation we have provided heretofore 
in regard to the construction of ships. There is nothing leftof it; but 
simply on the result of two or three shots fired at Annapolis we propose 
to undo everything that has been done after years of patient labor to 
provide the ways and means whereby the Navy may be built up with- 
out the resulting scandal which has come heretofore from unlimited 
executive discretion. 

But I do not object now to the diseretion if the Secretary of the Navy 
should say as to one ship or two ships as te any work which is to be 
done during the time that is to elapse before Congress again reassembles, 
within a two or three months’ limit until the first day of the next ses- 
sion, he ought to have discretion to experiment with one of these slips 
or two of them. Iam willing to say so; but I would make the change 
of the contracts merely pro tanto. I would make it apply to a limited 
extent. I never would commit myself toa policy, following so narrow 
an experiment, that nickel should be purchased by the Government to 
be supplied to the contractors, as being the one thing needful to make 
improved armor for our ships and warrant us in getting away from all 
those satenuards which by the language of the statute we have placed 
around the exercise of executive functions in the construction of these 
ships. I would not commit myself at this moment to a project of that 


Wir. COCKRELL. T should like to ask the Senator from Kansas a 
question in regard to the utilization of aluminum. I understand that 
it is now claimed by some company in Chicago that they can manu- 
facture it at about 15 cents a pound. I heard that they claimed that 
some time ago. 

Mr. PLUMB. It is claimed that aluminum can be manufactured a 
great deal cheaper than that. There is no metal that is so widely dif- 
fused, so plentiful in the world as aluminum. All clays practically 
contain aluminum, some more and some less, but the difference in the 
value of the clay which contains the aluminum is not so much in the 
amount of aluminum, but in the absence or presence of refractory sub- 
stances in combination. But it has been stated to me on what appeared 
to be very good authority that aluminum can be made for 3 or 4 cents 

pound. I am told that the added cost where it has been used in com- 
bination with iron is very slight indeed, and it is made bya cheap, in- 
expensive, and comparatively familiar process. But I do not dwell 
upon that except merely by way of suggestion to show that there are 
other fields of investigation besides nickel, and other combinations be- 
sides that of steel and nickel, which may be expected to yield some 
fruitful results in the near future. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I want to ask right in that line if the Senator 
has any information or data in regard to experiments made upon steel 
or iron with the addition of aluminum or any compound of them. I 
think some years ago the Senator showed me a piece of iron that was 
supposed to have in some measure absorbed some aluminum, and I 
would like to know the effect of it and what the experiments have 
shown. 

Mr. PLUMB. Some months ago I was told by a gentleman con- 
nected with an establishment in New Jersey that in a factory there 
this process of combination was being used to the effect of not only 
makinga very much better material, but by reason of the greater liquid- 
ity of the material 30 tons could be made a day in place of 20 by the 
same machinery. But I do not speak of this as evidencing that there is 
that definiteness of result which might be looked for or required in a 
case of this kind; but that that is to be one of the results of the combi- 
nation between aluminum and steel and iron for the purpose of making 
a better metal than either I have no doubt is to come in the near ſuture, 
if it has not already come. 

All I want is that the Secretary shall have that wide authority to en- 
able him to say, I have done the best I could with relation to modern 
discoveries and not been limited to one single thing which may prove 
a ſailure.““ 

Mr. GRAY. The joint resolution which has been reported unani- 
mously from the Committee on Naval Affairs after a meeting which 
was a full meeting, which every member of that committee attended, 
and after a conference between that committee and the Secretary of the 

_Navy, is one that seems to me ought not to receive much opposition in 


its passage from the Senate after they understand the leading reasons 
which provoked the offering of the resolution. 

The circumstances in which we find ourselves in regard to naval 
architecture are somewhat exceptional. It has been the good fortune 
of the United States in its happy-go-lucky policy that during the last 
quarter of a century we have not entered into the competition that has 
been going on all over the world between artillery and armor. Those 
costly experiments have been made by other nations, by England; by 
France, by Germany, and we are now the heirs, so to speak, of the re- 
sults which have been arrived at from the experiments that have been 
made at the expense of other peoples. We have arrived at the point 
when the American people seem to think we can no longer pursue that 
policy and must make for ourselves a navy. At the very outset, while 
these experiments are still being made, by what seems to be a very 
happy discovery, if the succeeding experiments shall vindicate the re- 
sults of the first test that was made at Annapolis the other day, it.ap- 
pears that the combination of steel and iron armor is inferior to the 
amalgam of steel and nickel, which for the first time, by experiment 
made by the ordnance officers of the United States Navy at Annapolis, 
demonstrated its superiority to the other. 

The Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Ordnance, and the gentlemen 
who are conducting these experiments seem to have been wide awake 
and alert and properly enterprising in this matter, and they have called 
the attention of Congress to the necessity of pursuing these experiments, 
and if they shall vindicate the results of the first experiment, that we 
shall be able to reap the beneficial results to the naval architecture 
of this country which alone can make those experiments useful. 

Now, it so happens that thesupply of nickel in the world is not depos- 
ited universally over the surface of the earth. The sources of nickel sup- 
ply, I believe, are largely found upon this continent. There is a nickel 
mine in Canada and there are one or two deposits in the United States, 
but not in sufficient quantity in the United States to justify the belief 
that if these experiments are to produce the same results that the first 
have produced we can hope to receive from the mines of the United 
States within our borders a sufficient supply to amalgamate the steel 
needed for the armor of all the vessels which are now contracted for; 
and therefore the Secretary of the Navy, very wisely, I thiak, has 
asked for authority of law to purchase nickel in his discretion in such 
wise that he may be prepared to reap the results that may be demon- 
strated to be proper and useful by the continuance of these experiments 
which have been commenced at Annapolis, at the proving-grounds, that 
he may be able to provide for the Ordnance Department a supply of 
nickel, and prevent its being engrossed and forestalled by competing 
nations that are quite as wide awake as we are, and who were proba- 
bly informed as soon as the public in the United States of the result 
of the recent experiments af Annapolis of the 8-inch gun on this plate 
of amalgam of steel and nickel. 

We should not be in such a situation and should not so cripple the 
executive hand of the Government that we can not in a businesslike 
way and on proper grounds be able to demonstrate and, as I said be- 
fore, reap the result of our own experiments and of the skill and en- 
terprise of our own ordnance officers. As I understand, the million 
dollars that is put at the disposal of the Secretary of the Navy for this 
purpose will, in his opinion, enable him to control a sufficient amount 
of this nickel to supply the contractors, if it shall be demonstrated by 
a further line of experiments that that ig the proper amalgam to make 
and is going to be the toughest and most capable of resistance of any 
of these armor-plates that have yet been constructed. 

Of course these experiments are to be carried on to a larger 
extent. The Secretary will then be, if this joint resolution passes, in 
a condition to avail himself of the results of our own genius and the 
experience and enterprise and skill and invention of our own people. 

I therefore think, Mr. President, it is eminently wise that under these 
exceptional circumstances, not reversing the policy, not making ita | 
precedent in these matters, but solely upon the exceptional reasons I 
have given and others that might be given and are understood by the 
Executive, we should pass this resolution and give him the anthority 
and the means to make fruitiul the cpurse of experiments that he has 
already entered upon. 

Now, I for one am perfectly willing to trust this discretion to the 
Secretary of the Navy. I do not think that there is any branch of 
this Government that is more wisely and more honestly administered 
than the Navy Department. I think, of all the eminent Secretaries 
who have preceded the present incumbent of that office, none has better 
assured the people of the United States of the honesty and integrity 
and intelligence with which the Department is administered than the 
present head of that Department, and I for one am perfectly willing 
to trust him on these exceptional grounds with this discretion in re- 
gard to this purchase of nickel. 

It may be possible, but is not probable, that further experiments 
may lead to a different result than that which is now indicated. That 
is possible; but the nickel which is purchased by the Secretary, Iam 
sure, will be purchased in such fashion and on such terms that there 
will be no loss to the United States, and the priceat which itis bought 
and the manner in which it is bought will insure the United States 
against loss, or a very small loss in that direction. I think we ca 
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very well take the risk, under the circumstances I have detailed, of a 
small loss in that respect in order not to be bound after these experi- 
ments are made, and absolutely disabled from going ahead and reaping 
the fruits of our discoveries, 

I therefore hope that this joint resolution will pass and pass promptly. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I will not object to the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I suggest that the joint resolution lie over until it 
can be looked into a little to see if it can not be further amended in 
such a way as to make it safer perhaps in any event. There can not 
be any question about it between to-day and to-morrow. Certainly 
for myself, having contributed somewhat to build up the most elaborate 
structure of legislation that clothed the Secretary of the Navy with 
more power than statute ever provided before, I feel a little bit against 
turning that over in the way which the Senator from Maine pro 
Of course, he has bad much more to do with it than I have had, but it 
is a dead give-away so far as the executive control is concerned. I hope 
he will consent to have the joint resolution go over until to-morrow so 
that it can be examined and we can see if there can not be something 
added to it which will make it a little bit more palatable and at the 
same time a little more certain that we shall not wake up at the next 
session, or at some other, feeling that we had put our foot into it. 

Mr. INGALLS. May I inquire what bill we are acting upon? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The title of the joint resolution will be 
reported. 

The SECRETARY. House joint resolution 228, authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to purchase nickel ore or nickel matte, 

Mr. INGALLS, When did that come to the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It came to the Senate this morning. 

Mr. INGALLS. It can only be read once to-day, except by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. HALE. The joint resolution was laid before the Senate and 
read twice, and taken up. 

Mr. INGALLS. Any Senator has a right to object at any stage to 
another reading of the bill, and if it is thought that there is not suf- 
ficient information it is in the power of any Senator, under the rule, to 
call for the regular order in connection with the parliamentary stage 
of the joint resolution. I have no desire to interfere, so far as I am 
personally concerned, but at the same time it is proper that those who 
are opposed to this joint resolution should understand that itis within 
their power to prevent the third reading to-day, that no consent can 
be given, because unanimous consent would apply only to the reading 
that was called for. 

Mr. HALE. There is no doubt about the point made by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS], and it is a point that can be made on at 
least a large proportion of the legislation that we enact, so far as the 
Senate doesenactit. We have at theend ofa session to depend largely 
upon unanimous consent for the doing of business, and it is one of the 
strong points in the Senate that under unanimous consent and under a 
liberal system of rules, with no coercion, the Senate does the business 
of the country. 

Now, if any Senator feels that this matter is one that ought to go 
over for a day and is inclined to invoke the rule, of course it must go 
over. It is a very important measure. It is a measure in which there 
are no real dangers. It is a measure the failure of the passage of which 
may be attended with grave difficulties and dangers, and I have been very 
desirous that we should get it through to-day. To-morrow we may be 
in the face of the tariff bill or other bills that are upon the Order of 
Business, and I should be very glad if we could come to a conclusion 
and vote upon this proposition. I have no fear that when the Senate 
votes upon it the joint resolution will not be adopted by the Senate. 
I am only seeking to avoid delay, and I should be very glad to havea 
vote now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment as in 
Committee of the Whole, the joint resolution will be reported to the 


Senate, 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I trust the Senator from Maine will 
permit the joint resolution to lie over until to-morrow. I do not see 
that that can in any way interlere with its passage. There will be no 
trouble, so far as I am concerned, about getting unanimous consent to 
take it up to-morrow. This, however, is an extraordi proceeding, 
and it appears trom what the Senator from Maine himself has said, and 
the Senator from Delaware, that there may be state reasons, which it 
is thought proper not to communicate to members of the Senate out- 
side of the secrets of the committee-room, why this joint resolution 
should be rushed through at this time, and they may be perfectly good. 

The Senator from Maine went so far as to say that all patriotic men 
would be in favor of the passage of the resolution instanter. I confess 
there are quite a number of us who believe we are patriotic and are 
very anxious to give the Navy all that is necessary. I have great con- 
fidence in the present Secretary, as I stated when on the floor before, 
and hesitation here om this question is no reflection upon him, on his 
integrity or his ability; but this is the first time in my service that I 
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have known in a matter of construction of vessels of war, the purchase 
of material of any sort or description for the use of the Government, 
that the fullest and the freest information has hot been given inside of 
the committee and outside of the committee. Now, I know nothing 
personally about the circumstances surrounding this case except what 


I have gathered, 
Mr. E. Mr. President. 
Mr. GORMAN. One moment, if the Senator will permit me, and 


I want him to have the benefit of what I say, so that he may throw 
light upon the subject. We know nothing except that which comes 
through the public press and through the sources from which we: 
gather information about the doings and affairs of the Government, 
that five or six Americans have purchased a mine in Canada, which 
they claim is one of the greatest mines in the world producing 
nickel, It has not been profitable on their hands up to this time, and 
with the knowledge that the Governments which are trying the ex- 
periment of the manufacture of paa composed of steel and of nickel 
from this mine, the process of which is not known except to the man- 
ufacturers, patented, as I am informed—of course, I do not claim that 
this information is accurate—now comes the single test, having great 
success, as the officers of the Navy Department claim, atAnnapolis, and 
on that single test a joint resolution is to be rushed through at the 
closing hours of the session, authorizing an officer of this Government 
to contract for the whole output of that mine. 

Now, it may be all right; it may be that the British Government or 
the French Government are bidders in secret and that our officers have 
an advantage by outbidding them, and it requires a million dollars to 
take it; but I submit that Senators who have voted as I have for liberal 
appropriations of twenty-three or twenty-four million dollars for the 
Navy this year are entitled at leastin private to some more information 
than we get, and it will not do for my friend from Maine, whom I re- 
spect, as he knows, to intimate in his statement that every patriotic 
man who wants to build up the Navy will be in favor of this measure. 
It is possible I may be in favor of it. I have never hesitated, as the 
Senator knows perfectly well, to vote for most liberal appropriations for 
the Navy, to put in the hands of the present Secretary any power that 
was necessary and proper to enable him to go on with the Navy, for L 
have great confidence in him and respect for him, but I do insist that we 
are entitled to a little more light on this subject, and I hope the Senator 
will permit the joint resolution to go over. 

Mr. HALE. I rose, Mr. President, for the purpose of acceding to 
the suggestion that the joint resolution go over until to-morrow, all 
the more willingly because I know that in this matter Senators have 
the same patriotic purpose in view, whatever may have been their sug- 
— in the course of this debate or wherever they may sit in this 

mber. Ihave had too long experience with the Senator from Mary- 
Jand on this floor and upon important committees to in any way ques- 
tion either his patriotism or his singular good sense and wisdom as a 
legislator; and I am all the more willing that the measure should go 
over to be called up to-morrow morning at the end of the routine morn- 
ing business, because I would be glad for the Senator to inform him- 
self more fully, not that I mean to intimate that he lacks information 
upon the matter or upon any phase of the suhjeet that will tend to give 
more light, The more this is looked into the more it will be seen that 
it is important now to pass it. The difference between to-day and to- 
morrow is not vital. 

I would say in answer to one suggestion of the Senator that the com- 
pany which owns the Canadian mine has made a plate to be tested; 
that the Canadian mine people knew nothing whatever about it but 
the test made by the great establishments abroad; that each of the 
tests was furnished by the establishments abroad as their best speci- 
men for resisting projectiles; and it is not a matter of any account to 
the owners of the Canadian mine whether the Government takes this 
or not. They can sell it abroad. They can sell every pound that they 
can produce there and at larger prices than it can be bought by us. 
But we are confronted with an emergeney that has come about now in 
the last days of the session. We have got to act upon it and meet it 
or reject it. I have no fear that the Senate, if this measure goes over 
until to-morrow, will reject the proposition, and therefore I consent 
that it may go over without any formal point of order being made, and 
I shall call it up, with the leave of the Senate, to-morrow morning di- 
rectly after the routine morning business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will go over. The 
renewed consideration of the Calendar will now commence, with fifty- 
three minutes remaining of the hour allotted to if. 


FLORIDA LANDS. 


The next business on the Calendar was the resolution submitted by 
Mr. CALL in relation to the claims of Florida under the swamp-land 


grant. 

Mr.SAWYER. Thatresolutionisadversely reported. Let it go over 
under Rule IX. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It goes over under Rule IX. 

The next business on the Calendar was the resolution submitted by 
Mr. CALL to the improper and unlawiul selections under al- 
leged railroad and swamp and overflowed land grants in Florida. 
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Mr. PASCO, 


tion. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under Rule IX. 
LIST OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


Mr. SPOONER. I ask leave to submit a resolution at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be received and read, 
if there be no objection. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

. claims eee ee 88 or e 
of the Senate thereon. since the 4th day of March, 1881; and that he communi- 
cate the same to the Senate when completed. 

Mr. SPOONER. I suppose the resolution must go to the Committee 
on Contingent Expenses. It will involve, if adopted, ultimately an 
expenditure of money. 

Mr. PADDOCK, I should like to inquire of the Senator if the reso- 
lution is reported trom a committee. 

Mr. SPOONER. I was just stating that I supposed it must be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Contingent Expenses. It is not reported, 
but introduced. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The inquiry I made was whether it was reported. 

Mr. SPOONER. It is just introduced. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Then I suggest that it be referred to the proper 
committee having charge of such subjects. 

Mr. SPOONER. I say it must be sent to the Contingent Expenses 
Committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, we can not hear a word of what 
is going on over there. 

Mr. SPOONER. I introduced the resolution with the statement 
that if it is adopted by the Senate it will involve ultimately the ex- 
penditure of some money, and for that reason Í suppose it must be re- 
en the Committee on Contingent Expenses. I ask that it be so 
rete 8 

Mr. PADDOCK. The inquiry. I put to the Senator from Wisconsin 
was if it had been reported from any standing committee having juris- 
diction of the particular subject covered by the resolution itself. I 
think it would be better to have it go to the Committee on Claims and 
get a report from that committee, and then reier it to the Committee 
on Contingent Expenses. I think that method has obtained generally 
in respect to such resolutions. For one, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Contingent Expenses, I think it would be very desirable, and 
that committee would be gratified to have resolutions of this kind go 
id the committee having jurisdiction of the subject to first consider 

em. 

Mr. SPOONER. Similar work has been done by the Secretary of 
the Senate before under resolutions identical with this one, and it need 
not go to a standing committee to be reported on its merits. It must 
be quite apparent to any Senator, I think, that it is important to the 
Committee on Claims in the discharge of its duties, and also to Sena- 
tors, that we may be able to turn to an index of all the private claims, 

Mr. PADDOCK. Undoubtedly it would be important. 

Mr, SPOONER. The Committee on Claims will have no further 
meetings at this session of Congress, I think, under the rule, the reso- 
lution ought to go to the Committee on Contingent Expenses, If the 
committee desire to report it back with the recommendation that it be 
relerred to a standing committee, that course can be pursued. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resolution be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution. 

Mr. SPOONER. There is a list made up by the Secretary of the 
Senate to the 4th day of March, 1881. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There isa list from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes, up to that date. 

Mr. COCKRELL, The list is contained in different documents, and 
some of them are accurate and some of them are not. The first re- 
ports were published in quarto form, and they are quite large. Then 
there were two volumes of reports published some years ago bringing 
the list of claims presented tothe Senate and House of Representatives 
down to 1881; and as this additional list can not be completed in time 
for our use at the coming session it ought to include claims to the 4th 
of March, 1891, and the order ought to so specify. 

Mr. SPOONER. It would be a continuation of the record in alpha- 
betical form, a transcript of a portion of which heretofore printed I 
hold in my hand. It is au alphabetical list of private claims. It shows 
in separate columns the name of the claimant, the nature or object of 
the claim, the Congress and session in which it was introduced and 
considered, how brought before the Senate, whether by petition, me- 
morial, or bill, the committee to which reterred, the nature of the re- 
port, the number of the report, the number of the bill, how disposed 
of in the Senate, whether laid upon the table, or recommitted, or passed, 
with a statement under the head of ‘tremarks.'’ These claims are 
coming in all the time. There are now over a thousand betore the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and it seems to me quite obvious that this record 
should be completed. I think the suggestion which the Senstor from 
Missouri makes, as all suggestions which he does make on such sub- 
jects, is a valuable one and ought to be adopted. 


The same course may be pursued as to that resolu- 


Mr. COCKRELL. There is no doubt that we ought to have the 
index, and it ought to go up to the 4th of March next. 

Mr. SPOONER. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then it will be from the 4th of March, 1881, to 
the 4th of March, 1891, 

Mr. SPOONER. Let the resolution go to the Committee on Con- 
tingent Expenses and they can report upon it. 

Mr. PADDOCK. As the precedents run in that direction, I with- 
draw my objection to a reference to the Committee on Contingent Ex- 


penses. 

Mr. COCKRELL, First let the resolution be amended so as to take 
the index up to the 4th of March, 1891. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so amended, and 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. The next bill on the Calendar will be stated. 


OSAGE RIVER BRIDGE IN MISSOURI. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2396) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the Osage 
River at some accessible point in the county of Benton, in the State of 
Missouri. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments, 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 3, after the word Spring- 
field,” to strikeout ‘‘ Railway” and insert Railroad; so as to read: 

That the Chicago, Hannibal and Springfield Railroad Company, ete, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 3, after the word river,“ 
to strike out beyond what is necessary to carry into effect the rights 
and privileges hereby granted ;’’ in line 9, after the word location,“ 
tostrike out the topography of““ and insert the high and low water 
lines upon ;” in line 11, after the word river,“ to strike out the 
shore lines at high and low water™ and insert ‘‘the direction and 
strength of the currents at all stages of the water, with the soundings 
accurately showing the bed of the stream and; in line 14, after the 
word bridges, to insert ‘‘such map to be sufficiently in detail to enable 
the Secretary of War to judge of the proper location of said bridge;’’ 
and in line 20, after the word be, to insert commenced or; so as 
to make the section read: 

That said bridge shall be constructed and built without interference with the 
security and convenience of navigation of said river; and in order to secure 
that object the said company or corporation shall submit to the Secretary of 
War, for his examination and approval, a design and drawings of the bridge 
and a map o! the loeation, giving, for the space of one-half mile above and one- 
half mile below the pro location, the high and low water lines upon the 
banks of the river, the direction and strength of the currents at all stages of the 
water, with the soundings accurately showing the bed of the stream, and the lo- 
cation of any other bridge or bridges, such map to be sufficiently in detail to 
enable the Secretary of War to judge of the proper location of said bridge, and 
shail furnish such other information as may be required for a full and satisfac- 
tory understanding of the subject; and until the said plan and location of the 
bridge are 3 by the Secretary of War the bridge shall not be com- 
menced or A 


The amendment was agréed to. 


The next amendment was, in section 3, after line 18, to insert: 

All changes in said bridge required at any time by the Secretary of War shall 
ant paon at the expense of the persons or corporation owning or controlling said 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, line 2, after the word “way,” 
to insert ‘‘ across said bridge and its approaches,” and in line 3, after 
the word lines,“ to strike out across said bridge; so as to make 
the section read: 

Sxc.5. That the United States shall have the . way across said bridge 


and its approaches for such postal and telegraph lines as the Government may 
construct or control, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to add a new section, as follows: 


Src. 7. That thisact shall be null and void if actual construction of the — a 
herein authorized be not commenced within one year and cumpleted wi 
three years from the date hereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE FOR POSTAL EMPLOYÉS, 


Mr. EVARTS. Lask that House bill 10086, which was passed over, 
reserving its place, the other day, may now be taken up. It grants 
the opportunity of a vacation of fifteen days to the post-office clerks. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 10086) granting leaves of absence to clerks and 
employés in first and second class post-offices. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill wis read when formerly consid- 
ered, and the amendment of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads was agreed to. 

Mr. REAGAN. When this bill was called up on a former occasion 
I objected to its further consideration, and it was allowed to pass over 
without prejudice, While I do not abate my opposition to the policy 
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of the bill and while I shall vote against it, I do not feel that I should 
he quite justified in standing in the way of the Senate taking a vote 
upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment as in 
Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting leaves of 
absence to clerks and employés in first and second class post-offices, 
and to employés of the Post-Office Department employed iu the mail- 
bag repair shops connected with said Department.“ 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN PAUL JONES. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I beg the indulgence of the Senate to turn back 
to Order of Business 824, being the bill (S. 3397) for the purchase of 
George B. Matthews's portrait of John Paul Jones, reported from the 
Committee on the Library some time ago and passed over in my ab- 
sence. Itis the only portrait of him that we shall own if we purchase 
it, and it is an admirable work of art. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill. It proposes to appropriate $750 for the purchase from George B. 
Matthews of his portrait painting of John Paul Jones. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
he engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALTAMAHA RIVER BRIDGE. 


The bill (H. R. 10286) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Altamaha River was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments, which were, in section 3, line 4, after the word ‘‘same,’’ to 
insert and its approaches; in line 6, atter the word freight, to 
strike out over said bridge; in line 8, before the word shall,“ to 
strike out they and insert it;“ and in line 11, after the word 
‘*telegraph,’’ to insert and telephone; so as to make the section 
read: 

That any bridge built under this act and subject lo ils limitations shall be a 
lawful structure and shall be recognized and known as a post- route, upon which 
also nv higher charge shall be made for the transmission over the same and its 
approaches of the malls, the troops, and munitions of war of the United States, 
or passengers or coal pa ee the rate per mile paid for the t rtation over 
the railroads or public highways leading to said bridge, and it Il enjoy the 
rights and 8 of other post-roads of the United States; and equal privi- 
Jeges in the use of said bridge shall be ted to all telegraph and telephone 
companies, and the United States shall 3 the right of way across said bridge 
and its approaches for said postal-telegraph purposes. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate request a conference with the 
House of Representatives on the bill and amendments, 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. SAWYER, Mr. DOLPH, 
and Mr. Vestr were appointed. : 


ADMINISTRATRIX OF GEORGE W. LAWRENCE. 


The bill (S. 3270) for the relief of the administratrix of the estate of 
George W. Lawrence was dered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims to inquire into 
and determine how much the hull of the United States double-enders Agawam 
and Pontoosuc cost the contractor, George W. Lawrence, over and above the 
contract price and allowances for extra work, and to enter judgment in favor 
of Thankful Lawrence, administratrix of said George W. Lawrence: Provided, 
That the judgment sball not exceed the sum allowed by the board convened in 
1 of a resolution of the Senate of the Uni States, dated March 9, 
oor which Thomas O, Selfri was the ident, the said aliowance being 
set forth in Senate Executive ent No, 18, Thirty-ninth Congress, first 
session. 
Sec. 2. That at the hearing or on the trial of any suit so commenced either 


party, plaintiff or defendant, shall have the right to use before the court any 
testimony or documents which may be relevant to and competent upon the 
issues joined between tho parties, and that the proceedings, , decision, and 


judgment of the said court shal! be had in the same manner as in all other 
cases before the said Court of Claims, and have the same effect; and that either 
party, plaintiff or defendant, may appeal from the decision or judgment of the 
said Court of Claims to the Supreme Court of the United States in the same 
manner as now provided for in other cases. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Let a part of the report in that case be read, 
the report without the exhibits. It is short. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. HiG- 
GINS September 19, 1890: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3270) for the re- 
lief of the administratrix of George W. Lawrence, have had the same under 


consideration and respectfully report: 

George W. Lawrence, thed ent, on the 9th of September, 1862, entered into 
two agreements with the United States, through the Na ent, for the 
construction of the halls of two wooden double-enders, called Agawam and 


Pontoosuc, The contract provided that the vessels should be launched within 
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one hundred and twenty-six days, and then be delivered to the Government, 
who through other contractors would supply the machinery. 2 days were 
allowed for the attachment of the machinery; whereupon George W. Lawrence 
was to do that work which followed and was necessary to secure the machinery 


in place. 

The fifty days for the attachment of the machinery expired in the caseof the 

= aed on June 10, 1863, and in the case of the Pontousue on July 9, 1863. 

rough no fault of Mr. Lawrence or his agents, the machinery was not at- 
tached to the Agawam until December 9, 1863, and on the Pontoosue until May 
16, 1864. During this proleoged time the advance in the price of labor and ma- 
terial accompanied the rise in gold prices, and this delay imposed upon the 
contractor, through no fault of his, the loss resulting from purchase of material 
and the employment of labor at the enhanced prices. The contract price for 
each vessel was $75,000. 

Mr. Lawrence — — his vessels and delivered them to the Government. 
That they were satisfactory is manifest from the fact that his bills were enter- 
tained and considered by the Selfridge board, composed of Commodore Thomas 
O. Selfridge, Chief Engineer Alexander Henderson (succeeded July 8 by Mont- 
gomery Fletcher), and Pa: er C. H. Eldredge, which convened at the 
Brooklyn navy-yard June 5, 1865, and continued in session for more than six 
months. This board convened under the following resolution of the Senate; 

In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, March 9, 1865. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be requested to organize a board of 
not less than three competent persons, whose duty it shall be to inquire into and 
determine how much the vessels of war and steam-machinery contracted for by 
the Department in the years 1862 and 1863 cost the contractors over and above 
the contract price and the allowance for extra work, and report the same to the 
Senate at its next session, none but those who have given satisfaction to the De- 
partment to be considered. 

They reported (inter alia) (see Senate Ex. Doc. No. 18, Thirty-ninth Congress, 
first soose ory a4 61, 62) as follows: 

The board, after a critical examination of the bills of cost presented by the 
several contractors for vessels and steam machinery contracted for in the years 
1862 and 1863, who have appeared and made sworn statements, has deiermined 
the excess of cost in the several cases over and above the contract price and al- 
lowance for extra work to be as follows: 

“ Double-ender Agawam, wooden hall, G. W. Lawrence . , $3, 610,77 
“ Double-ender Pontoosuc, wooden hull, G. W. Lawrence. . . 8, 610. 77 
“All of which is respectfully submitted. 
THOMAS O. SELFRIDGE, 
“Commodore and President of Board. 
"MONTGOMERY FLETCHER, 
28 Engineer, 
“ CHAS, H. ELDREDGE, 
“Paymaster, 
Hon. GIDEON WELLES, 
“Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


On January 31, 1866, this report was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the Senate, who thereupon, March 22, 1866, reported a bill for the payment of 
the awards thus made. This bill % 220, first session, Thirty-ninth Congress), 

the Senate. In said report (No. 45, first session, Thirty-ninth Congress) 
the committee says: 

From June till December last, the board organized by the Secretary of the 
Navy under the Senate resolution, composed of eminent officers of the Navy, 
was en: in hearing evidence and inv. the claims of these parties, 
‘Thatinvestigation seems to have been fairly, carefully, and thoroughly made, 
It was by officers of the Department, and the award, which the committee 
lieve to be substantially right, should be adopted as the basis of relief to the 
patties, and therefore the committee report the accompaning bill.“ 

Your committee recognize the merits of the claim, but recommend to the 
Senate the accompanying substitute, which gives to the claimant the oppor- 
tunity to go before the Court of Claims and prove how much the vessels cost 
the decedent, but limits the right of recovery to the sum found by the Selfridge 


The contract 


Hereto is appended a copy of the contract for the Agawam. 
nto the same day, is identical with it in all its pro- 


for the Pontoosue, entered 
visions. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Claims. 

The amendment was to. ` 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
Tus bill wa 755 red to be engrossed for a third reading d th 

e was orde to en or a , read the 
third time, and passed. ; 
RIODA BUCK. 


The bill (H. R. 8713) granting a pension to Rhoda Buck was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Rhoda Buck, widow of n A. Buck, late 
of Company K, Seventh Michigan Cavalry Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


MARK F. CARTER. 


The bill (8. 573) granting an increase of pension to Mark F, Carter 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay to 
Mark F. Carter, latea member of Company E, Second Regiment of 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, a pension of a month, in lieu of that 
which he now receives. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read in the case. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. Saw- 
YER September 20, 1890: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 573) granting 
an increase of pension to Mark F. Carter, have examined the same and re- 


port: 

In the immediately preceding Congress a bill was introduced granting an in- 
crease to this claimant from $30 to $50 a month, He was at that tims receiving 
the highest rate for his disability, as it then existed, provided for by the gen- 
eral law, and the report of the committee was adverse. 

It ap „from evidence now in the hands of the committee, that his dis- 
ability is progressive, and that since the above report was made he has become 


almost helpless, The claimant was a member of Company E, Second Iowa 
Regiment, 


. 
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Pri Fairfield, I testifi T 
John K. wee, Balag ‘airfield, Iowa, es ua rene 


years; that that time has been very 
K s work; that at the present time Se he M enable to 
paseo Aap eee eager that it is not safe to leave him alone, and that it t is 
for some one to be with him all the time. Afllant knows these facts 
e has been his near and intimate neighbor. 

Br. W W. 8 of Glasgow, Iowa, testifies that he has known him the last 
fifteen years, and bas been his physician six years; that he is to all intents and 
purposes helpless; that he is dependent upon his pension. 

A. G. Smith, posimaster at Lockridge, Jo a that he has known claim- 
ant for years; that he is very weak and practically belpless; that he needs an 
Haag, always at night and in cold weather; t he is always confined to 

e house. 

Dr, R. B, Stephenson, of Lockridge, testifies that claimant is suffering from 

trouble and nervous prostration; that he is subject to speaker er an 
N 5 which he needs an attendant. John n, 


of the same gives ä testimony; from all of which it is a; t that 
his Bs dlaabiity i pr rogressive; that he is unable to engage in any kind of employ- 
e is nearly helpless, and that he will never be any better. 


It is not doubted that his condition is due to his service. 

Senator WILSON, of Iowa, knows the witnesses and assuresthe Senator who 
makes this report “that they are reliable men. 

‘The bill is reported favorably, with a recommendation that it do pass. 


The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
FORT RANDALL MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr. PLUMB. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the action 
of the House of resentatives on House bill 789. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of the 
House of R utatives disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 789) opening to settlement a portion of te Fort Ran- 
dall military reservation in South. Dakota and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate insist on its amendment and 
accede to the request of the House of Representatives for a confer- 


ence. 
The motion wasagreed to. 
By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr, PLUMB, Mr. PADDOCK, 
and Mr. Pasco were appointed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution: 

A bill (S. 181) for the relief of the estate of Thomas Niles, deceased; 

A bill (S. 1195) for the relief of Snowdon & Mason; 

A bill(S. 3798) to authorize the Mobile, Jackson, ‘and Kansas City 
Railroad Compan. y to cross certain rivers in the State of Mississippi; 

A bill (8. 3852) t to authorize the Eagle Pass Water Supply Company 
and the Compañía Proveedora de Aguas de Ciudad Porfirio Diaz to con- 
nect their water-works communications across the Rio Grande Riverat 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; 

A bill (8. 3996) to sections 3952 and 3953 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 123) to enable the commission having charge 
of the preparation and erection of the statue, with suitable emblematic 
devices thereon, on one of the public reservations in the city of Wash- 
ington, to the memory of General Lafayette and his compatri to 
execute the purpose expressed in the concurrent resolution adopted by 
the two Houses of Congress on the 28th day of August, 1890. 

The message also aunounced that the House had to the con- 
current resolution of the Senate to print the reports of the United States 
commissioners to the Centennial International Exhibition at Melbourne, 
1888. 


The message further announced that the House had e the fol- 
lowing bill and joint resolution; in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate 

A bill (H. R. 11627) to authorize the issuance of subpcenas for the at- 
tendance of witnesses before town-site trustees in Oklahoma; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 214) extending the “‘ Act fixing the rate of 
interest to be charged on arrearages of general and taxes now 
due the District of Columbia if paid within a time specified,” to October 
31, 1890. 

ALIEN-LABOR CONTRACTS. 


Mr. BLAIR. I desire to call up House bill 9632, which was passed 
over without prejudice yesterday, the alien-labor-contract bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 9632) to amend An act to prohibit the importation and 
migration of foreigners and aliens under contract or agreement to per- 
a in the United States, its Territories, and the District of Co- 


Mr. PLUMB. I move an amendment, in section 5, line 14, page 5. 
After the word “actors” I move to insert the words “musical or other. n 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be 

The SECRETARY. After the word “actors,” in line 14, section 5, 

page 5, insert the words musical or other;’’ so as to read: 

TTT 

Mr. COCKRELL. What will be the effect of that amendment? 

Mr. PLUMB. It simply enumerates musical persons as artists, that 


is, provided they have attained that skill in their profession which en- 
titles them to ition as such elsewhere or in this country. 

Mr. BLAIR. Artists in art or music? 

Mr. PLUMB. Artists in the art of music. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ex ? 

Mr. PLUMB. Experts; musical or other artists. 

Mr. DAWES. All artists are in the bill now? 

Mr. PLUMB. Certainly, all artists are in the bill; and artists are 
permitted to come in now without reference to this bill; but the ques- 
tion has arisen under the present law under which the Treasury De- 
partment seems to hold that a musician can not be an artist. 

Mr. DAWES. It is to cover that idea? 

Mr. PLUMB. It is to cover that idea, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas, The amendment will be agreed to, 
if there be no objection. If there be no further amendment offered, 
the bill will be re to the Senate. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I did not know that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Kansas had been of. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It was not submitted to the Senate, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair announced that the amend- 
ment would be ed as agreed to if there were no objection. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I was waiting to offer an amendment myself. 

Mr. BLAIR. I would rather the Senate would act te that amend- 
ment. Ido not know just how broad its scope might be. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the amendment be read again. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment will be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment of Mr. PLUMB. 

Mr. PLUMB. There would certainly not be any reason for includ- 
ing s gia in the ordinary sense of the term and excluding musical 


sy CARLISLE. The amendment isstill pending, I understand. I 
rose to offer another amendment, and will do so when this one is dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not suppose that includes the very highest order 
of musical artists. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The amendment will be considered as 
agreed to, if there be no objection. 

Mr. BLAIR. But I wanted the Senate to act upon it. 

Mr. CULLOM. I rose for the purpose of asking the Senator who 
reports this bill, the chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, to explain the difference between the bill under consideration 
and the two or three several acts heretofore passed with reference to 
this subject; for instance, “‘the act prohibiting the importation and 
immigration of foreigners and aliens under contract or agreement to per- 
form labor in the United States, its Territories, and the District of 
Columbia,” approved February 26, 1885, and another one of the same 
general tenor, approved February 23, 1887; and there was still an- 
other “yt I ee Feige that. All of 2 b fo to have ſor ord 
purpose the prohibi: of certain classes of peo m coming to th 
country. What I desire is that the Senator should give a general ex- 
planation of the scope and purpose of this bill and the difference be- 
tween it and the acts that have heretofore been passed. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the Senator from New Hampshire betore he 
proceeds allow me to 9 an amendment? 

Mr. BLAIR. The pending amendment has not been disposed of. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It has been agreed to, I understand. 

Mr. HARRIS. It was announced as agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL, While it has been so announced from the Chair, 
it has been the understanding of the Senate that the amendment was 
not agreed to and the Senator from New Hampshire has been upon the 
floor saying it was not agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair will put the question formally 


eee The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. CARLISLE. I move to amend, in Iine 15, section 5, page 5, by 
inserting after the word ‘‘ ordained ’’ the words “tor constituted ” and 
by striking out the words the gospel ’’ and inserting the word re- 
ligion.??. The bill as it now stands reads y ordained minis- 
ters of the gospel,” and if passed in that shape „ 
to ministers of the christian religion and exclude Jewish rabbis and 
others. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why? 

Mr. CARLISLE, Because they do not come in as ministers of the 


gospel. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment moved by the Senator 
from Kentucky will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 5, line 15, after the word ordained, 
insert or constituted’? and strike out the words the gospel ” and 
insert the word religion; so as to read: 

Lecturers, regularly ordained or constituted ministers of religion, learned 
professors, eto. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Kentucky 

whether this amendment would exclude the ministers of the Chinese 
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religion, those who conduct joss services, or the Mormons, or the min- 
isters of anything else called religion. It seems to me that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky is entirely too broad; that a Chinese 
minister conducting the services in their temple, worshiping at the 
shrine of their joss, could come in under this provision, and also a Brah- 
man, ora Mormon—and a great many Mormons are coming in now 
and Mussulmans, or anything of the kind, I think the amendment is 
entirely too broad. 

Mr. BLAIR. I expect that would be the effect of the amendment; 
but this is a free country, free in religion as in everything else. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I suppose we do not propose to make a discrimi- 
nation among the various religious beliefs. This simply permits them 
to come here. If they should be guilty of any action in violation of 
our law after they come, of course they would be punished as others, 
The Chinese are excluded now by law, not because they are ministers 
of religion, but simply because of their nativity and race. 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not think the Senator quite explains to the Sen- 
ate (at least I do not quite catch it; there has been a good deal of con- 
fusion here) the difference between a minister of the gospel and a 
minister of religion. I wish he would do so. 

Mr. CARLISLE. As I understand it, this provision would entirely 
exclude Jewish rabbis, because they are not ministers of the gospel, 
but they are ministers of religion. Of course there is a little difficulty 
in selecting the exact language which would include just what we want 
to include, but it occurred to me that that was the very best phrase we 
could use. The bill as it stands now would exclude ministers ofevery 
religion whatever except the christian religion. It is confined alone 
to ministers of the 1, thus making a distinction between different 
religious beliefs, which I do not think we ought to make. 

„ PLATT. IfI may be permitted, having asked one question, to 
say another word, I do not think any one would desire to exclude 
Jewish rabbis, but there may besome persons who would come in under 
what might be called religion that it would be quite well for this 
country not to have included. 

Mr. BLAIR. This bill does not undertake to exclude or to interfere 
with religion or religious belief at all. It is designed to prevent the 
introdu of alien contract labor. It seems to me that the amend- 
3 which the Senator from Kentucky suggests can hardly be ob- 

ected to. 
j Mr. PLATT. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. BLAIR. There is the Jewish religion and the Mohammedan 
religion, and there are other religions, all of which we tolerate, and I 
do not see how we can well un e to interfere with the right of 
religious belief by enacting legislation to exclude those who may teach 
those beliefs. 

Mr. CULLOM. I did not hear distinctly the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kentucky. I certainly think the persons he named 
ought not to be excepted from the bill as a class. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again stated. 

The Chief Clerk read Mr. CARLIAsLx's amendment. 

Mr. CULLOM. I suppose that while the amendment would admit 
the class referred to by the Senator from Kentucky, it might also ad- 
mit persons coming here intending to preach the Mormon religion as 
well. I do not know whether that would be a class that it would be 
desirable to have admitted into this country more than we have them 
now. However, what I desire to inquire is, of the Senator who reports 
and has charge of this bill, whether it enlarges or modifies the scope of 
the present law. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have examined this bill in connection with the ex- 
isting acts, It seems to be rather a combination or condensation of 
what is to be found in the others into a single act. In some respects 
it does ae seem to me to be any more stringent, if as much so, as the 

w. 

Mr. CULLOM. I feared it was less stringent. That is the reason 
why I made the inguiry. 

Mr. BLAIR. In some respects; but it has been sent here with the 
impression that it was considerably more stringent at the points where 
difficulty has been found in the enforcement of the idea of the existing 
law, which is to actually keep out alien contract labor. The third sec- 
tion is substantially the same as the existing law so far as the master 
of a vessel is concerned, but in addition to the liability of punishment 
placed upon the master under the law, as it now is, his vessel itself is 
made liable to seizure, to be held, and he is subjected to penalty to a 
greater extent than under the existing law. There are one or two pro- 
visions with reference to the liability of the master not found in exist- 
rom, Se to which some objection has been made, The law as it now 
is holds the master responsible who shall knowingly bring within the 
United States, etc., any such labor the introduction of which is pro- 
hibited by the act generally, and it punishes the man who knowingly 
brings such labor in here 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 2 o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.). The 
hour for the consideration of bills on the Calendar has expired. z 

Mr. FRYE. About twenty minutes of that hour was taken up with 
a conference report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That has been taken out, 


Mr. BLAIR. I think if there can be unanimous consent to go on 
with this bill for a few moments we may complete its consideration. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope that will be allowed. Let us get the bill 
passed while we are upon it. There does not seem to be a disposition 
to discuss it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the further consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. RANSOM. I will not object to it now, but unless it is finished 
very soon I may be obliged to object to it, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
consideration of the bill will be continued. The question is on 
ing to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. 
CARLISLE]. 

Mr. HISCOCK. While the Senator from New Hampshire is refer- 
ring to section 3 of this bill, I desire to call his attention to the lan- 

in lines 1 and 2. 

Mr. BLAIR. That isa matter which I had alluded to. The Sen- 
ator’s colleague has an amendment which he proposes to offer. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Which is satisfactory ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Itis satisfactory that he should move it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I was not aware that my colleague had prepared 
an amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Has the amendment of the Senator from New 
York been offered ? 

Mr. BLAIR. It has not been offered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestion is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to add after the word ‘‘artists,’’ in line 14 of 
section 5, the word ‘‘musicians; ™ so as to read: 

Musical or other artists, musicians, lecturers, etc. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT, The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 5, line 14, after the word ‘‘artists,’’ 
insert the word musicians; so as to read: 

Musical or other artists, musicians, lecturers, regularly ordained or consti- 
tuted ministers of religion, ete. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be considered as 
agreed to if there be no objection. 

Mr. PLUMB. Very well; if there is no objection to it. 

Mr. BLAIR. I object to that amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish to say in regard to the amendment that it 
seems to me this proviso is designed to exclude persons who are not 
engaged in manual labor from the terms of the exclusion contained in 
the preceding portion of the section. There are excepted professional 
actors, and I take it that that is done in order that there may be no 
interruption of the pleasures which grow out of performances of a the- 
atrical and other character, and which are not bounded by the bound- 
ary lines of nations or anything of that sort, but which represent a 
calling that is common to all the world, and that all the world desire 
to enjoy and have the pleasure of seeing and hearing the people who 
bring new forms and styles of acting, ete., from foreign shores, If that 
is true, there is every reason in the world why artists should also be 
included in this exception; and that has been done; and it has seemed 
to me that for just the same reason musicians should be included. 

Mr. HAWLEY, Will the Senator allow me to say thatalready we 
have put in professional singers? That might be held to exclude 
musicians, 

Mr. PLUMB. I was just about to say in regard to that, and I have 
before me the law, that some years agoa Jaw was passed in which I 
moved to insert this word, I think, but the Treasury Department 
seemed to stick in the bark and there was a good deal of trouble about 
it, and I was appealed to to know the view which I had in mind in mak- 
ing the motion to amend. We are in this same domain again. It does 
not touch upon the domain of manual labor. It is not competitive in 
the ordinary sense of the term. Our musicians go all over the world, 
and similarly we want other musicians to come here. It seems to me to 
be rather a narrow idea to exclude this class of people from coming 
into this country. The art of. music is not only widely diffused, but 
itis the occasion of as much pleasure as any other art, not only to 
those who practice it, but to those who listen, and its profession and 
practice mark a high state of civilization. 

Mr. FRYE. A large number of teachers of music from Germany 
are now in this country. 

Mr. PLUMB. As the Senator from Maine prompts me, there are a 
large number of teachers here now from Germany. 

Mr. BLAIR. They would come in under the amendment already 
made. 

Mr. PLUMB. I hardly think so. The trouble is just this about it: 
As the bill already contains the word artists“ as a qualifying term, 
it might be held to exclude musicians. If the Senator from New 
Hampshire says that it does not exclude musicians, then there will be 
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no harm in putting them in by an actual term of inclusion, and if he 
does think it excludes Thein, Boe to differ with him, with all respect, 
in regard to the opinion exp 5 

Mr. BLAIR. The idea of these exceptions is to allow those into the 
country whose skilled labor in art as well as in other occupations may 
be a source of instruction to our own people. ‘There is a large class of 
people in our country who get their living by their practice of music, 
pursuing it as an avocation. There are at least 20,000 who are in an 
organized musical union, a union of the common average laborers in 
music, you may say. They are called musicians; they call themselves 
musicians; and the term which the Senator would now insert in the 
bill would bring the common, average, every-day musician of Europe 
with his low prices and his low rates of com pensation directly in com- 

tition with the general American musician. It is the object of the 

ill to exclude those as well as others who come in competition with 
those who practice the art as an avocation of common life. 

As the amendment which the Senator desired has been made, which 
does exclude all those who can give us special entertainments, who can 
give us instruction, who can afford a music to be imitated by our peo- 
p at large, so that by the contact with them a general improvement 

the art of music may come to our people at large, which amend- 
ment is entirely consonant with the spirit of the bill itself, I hope he 
will not press this other amendment, for it does bring the common 
street musician of Europe in direct competition with the musician of 
America, and it is a very large class. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Would the Senator from New Hampehire deprive 
the American citizen of the hand-organ and monkey? 

Mr. BLAIR. Oh, they get here as it is. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam astonished to learn that he would. 

Mr. BLAIR. But the contracting to bring them here in masses to 
break down the common business of the American musician I object 
to; at least the bill objects to it; and if those who are in the 
common work of life are to be protected against that sort of competi- 
tion, if the miner is to be protected against it, with probably a hun- 
dred thousand people in this country who obtain their livelihood in 
this way, why ought they not to be protected against the contract 
musical labor of the Old World? 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to ask the Senator whether there is to be 
any protection to the people who have to listen to this street music? 

Mr. BLAIR. This bill will afford a great deal of it. It will pre- 
vent the wholesale competition from abroad, which is in the line of 
the Senator’s thought, The bill ought not to be amended in such a 
way as to destroy it. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator from New Hampshire says he wants to 
protect the street music we already have. I should like to see thestreet 
music we already have improved, and I think the people who have to 
listen to it have a right not to be disbarred from the chance of having 
it improved. 

Mr. BLAIR, I do not think the Senator could claim that it would 
be improved by bringing here by contract large masses more of the 
same style as the present, and an inferior style of it. 

Mr. GIBSON. I suggest to the Senator while legislating on this 
subject that I chanced the other day to be in a city not far from Wash- 
ington and when in conversation with the dean of the medical faculty 
of that city, an Italian was playing a hand-organ near by, and this 
professor told me there was a great trust in this country formed among 
the Italians and others who had hand-organs and monkeys. 

Mr. FRYE. Is that on account of the tariff? 

Mr. GIBSON. That is on account of the tariff which the Senator 
from New Hampshire proposes, and I think in order to break this trust 
in monkeys and hand- organs it would be well if we could apply a little 
free trade to this thing. I merely make the suggestion. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I am a high protectionist. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on ing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. The amendment 
will be considered as agreed to, if there be no objection. 

Mr, BLAIR. I do not keep up with the Chair. I should like that 
the question be put. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators in favor of the amendment will 
say ‘‘ay;’? the contrary no. [Putting the question.] The ayes 

to have it. The ayes have it, and the amendment is agreed to. 

Me. BLAIR. I should like to have the yeas and nays on that 
amendment, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Now, let me say a word. ; 

Mr. BLAIR. No; I shall not ask for the yeas and nays, because I 
wish the bill to get through. We can dispose of that in conference, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Just let me sayaword. The class of musicians 
the Senator refers to, the ordinary band players, will come over here 
without any contract and with the right to come. Such a man knows, if 
heisa player on any one of the many instruments, that he will 
stand a fairchance in some one of the innumerable establishments to get 
employment, and there is no trouble about his coming at all. But I 
doubt very much whether under this clause Ole Bull could come over 
here under a contract to give a series of concerts. 

Mr. BLAIR, Oh, he is a musical artist. 


id HAWLEY. But that is the question you have been arguing 
exactly. 

Mr. BLAIR. Notatall. That amendment is made. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Very well, I have got the Senator’s point. Why, 
then, does he put in professional singers?” 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I will inform the Senator that Ole Bull is dead. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator is practical. He is dead, of course, 
but his successor, if there ever will be one, could not come in under 
that clause. Why use the words ‘professional singers? ’’ 

Mr. BLAIR. I think they are included in the words musical art- 
ists.” Musical“ was not before artists“ until the amendment 
already adopted. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is no word musical” here. 

Mr. BLAIR. Yes, it has been inserted by an amendment. The term 
t: professional singers’? was in the bill from the beginning and in the 
law from the beginning, I think. 

Ar. PLUMB. I now move in section 5, line 16, to add after the 
word ‘‘singers:’? 

Wor to any organization of musicians or orchestras, 

As I understand, organizations of mnsicians and orchestras come over 
with actors, not only in connection with the performances of a high 
grade, but they come over themselves for the purpose of forming an 
organization, and this is in the same line. It seems to me that none 
of us want, I am sure the Senator from New Hampshire does not want, 
the question who shall be admitted under this section to be strained in 
the custom-house in such a way that some person may be excluded 
on technical grounds whom we want to have come in. I am in entire 
sympathy with his view as to keeping out the people who come in com- 
petition with those persons in this country who perform manual labor; 
that is to say, that we shall prevent them from coming here by con- 
tract; but the Senator will see that this is an entirely different field. 
Those persons who come here to perform manual labor to be con- 
tracted for by the year, by the week, by the day, go to particular places 
where the exercise of their functions displaces other labor already en- 

in the same line. 

This is what Mr. Conkling would call ‘‘ the upper air and solar walk 
of things.” This is up in the domain in which the competition is of 
a different kind entirely. The pay for it comes from persons who are 
able to indulge in the luxury of it, whether poor or rich, and certainly 
these persons are as much entitled to come in as ordained ministers of 
the gospel, for I have no doubt the Senator would testify of his own 
knowledge that the ministers of the gospel in this country are the 
poorest paid of all the people who labor, and if ministers of the gospel 
from England, Germany, France, and all the world are to come in to 
compete with our two or three or four hundred dollar per annum preach- 
ers, I think it is straining the matter a great deal, and it would not 
put any more strain on it to let in these orchestras. 

Mr. BLAIR. T hope the Senator will not treat the subject with such 
undue levity. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not mean to treat it with levity. Iam just as 
serious as the Senator, although I do not look so serious. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President 

Mr. PLUMB. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I have moved the amend- 
ment with perfect seriousness, It seems to me to make the fifth sec- 
tion complete and to cover the very point spoken of a moment ago of 
putting a construction upon similar callings by a custom-house officer 
who was not in sympathy with this diviue art of music or with those 
who practice it, and probably whose soul did not beat at all to the 
sounds of sweet music. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator should be cautious. He is evidently 
verging upon a point where he is inclining to ridicule. If there is any- 
thing in the amendment which has already been adopted, the phrase 
musical and other artists covers all that the Senator claims to de- 
sire to cover by this last amendment, and unless the entire musical 
population of the Old World isto be let in free to compete with theaverage 
musician in this country, the amendment it seems to meought not to be 
adopted. Of course the bands of Europe can be hired to come here and 
play at the head of our political processions for 25 or 50 per cent. of what 
an American band-player must have in order to live and support his 
family; and to the musicians it is really a pretty serious matter. Ido 
not know whether there is any musicin the State of Kansas, but I 
imagine that there is, and that the Senator will find that the musicians 
of Kansas would be opposed to an amendment of the kind he here pro- 


But, Mr. President, I do not wish to take time with this bill, and 
would like to have a vote. 

Mr, COCKRELL. Mr. President, if this, instead of being entitled 
"An act to amend an act to prohibit the importation and migration of 
foreigners and aliens under contract or agreement to perform labor in 
the United States, its Territories, and the District of Columbia,” were 
entitled An act of fraudulent pretenses,” it would be nearer the truth 
than anything else. 

Mr. President, let us glance at this question and take a common- 
sense view of it. On the 4th day of July, 1864, Congress enacted a 
law entitled An act to encourage immigration, which is found in 
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volume 13, Statutes at Large, pages 385, 386, and 387. That law ap- 
propriated $25,000 to carry its provisions: into effect, and authorized 
the appointment by the President of a commissioner of immigration 
with a twenty-five-hundred-dollar salary. Then section 2 provided— 

That all contracts that shall be made by emigrants to the United States in 
foreign countries, in conformity to regulations that may be established by the 
said commissioner, whereby emigrants shall pledge the wages of their labor 
for aterm not exceeding twelve months, to repay the expenses of emi- 
gration, shall be held to be valid in law, and may be enforced in the courts of 
the United States, or of the several Stater and Territories; and such advances, 
if so stipulated in the contract, and the contract be recorded in the recorder's 
office in the county where the emigrant shall settle, shall operate as a lien upon 
any land thereafter acquired by the emigrant, whether under the homestead 
law when the title is consummated or on property otherwise acquired until 
liquidated by the emigrant. 

And then in section 5 it was provided— 

That no person shall be qualified to fill any office under this act who shall be 
directly or indirectly interested in any corporation having lands for sale to im- 
migrants, or in the carrying or transportation of immigrants, either from for- 
eign countries to the Uni States and its Territories, or to any part thereof, 
or who shall receive any fee or reward, or the promise thereof. 

Mr. CULLOM. What is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I amreadingtrom thestatute itself. I have read 
from the statute of July 4, 1864, to show what that law was for. I 
have read this part of section 5 to show that it was not for the purpose 
of inducing immigrants to come and settle along the lines of the rail- 
ways then being constructed to the Pacific Ocean and throughout the 
great West; it was not lor the purpose of settling up the untilled lands 
of the United States, but it was to put employés in manufacturing es- 
tablishments. 

That continued to be the law until February 25, 1885. On the 25th 
day of February, 1885, there was enacted a law entitled An act to 
prohibit the importation and immigration of foreigners and aliens under 
contract or agreement to perform Jabor in the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia.“ The law of Jaly 4, 1864, was 
made for the encouragement of the importation under contracts made 
in foreign countries of the servile labor of the world, to bring those 
laborers bere and put them in the manufacturing establishments, and 
it offered 2 bounty upon them practically. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator allow me one word? 

Mr. COCKRELL, Certainly, I will. 

Mr. PLATT. If the Senator will examine the reports that were 
made in favor of that Jaw, he will find that it was put upon the ground 
that so many people had been drained from the farms of the United 
States there were not enough lett to cultivate the farms, and it was 
asked that fo: labor might be introduced in order that farms might 
be cultivated. he will examine the reports—— 

Mr. COCKRELL, I have read every report that was made on that 
question, and I say to the Senator that he is mistaken. It was not 
placed upon the ground of bringing farm laborers here, but it was 
3 upon the ground of bringing laborers here for the manufactur- 

ing establishments, There was a prohibitory clause inserted in the 
law that no corporation, no railroad company that had any lands for 
sale should have anything to do with the officers of this company, one 
of whom got $2,500 a . but the superintendent of a manufactur- 
ing company could be the president of this company and get $2,500 a 
year. There was no mistake in the object of the law. Take the re- 
ports that were made at the time, take the discussion, and it was for 
the express purpose of furnishing labor, cheap labor, in the manufact- 
uring establishments of this country, and those laborers were brought 
there and they have been kept there ever since. No effort was made 
to prevent the importation of that kind of contract labor until the pas- 
sage of the law of February 26, 1885. 
shall ask that this law—it is not very long—may be inserted in my 
remarks, that we may have a history of this question continuously. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have no objection. 

Mr. DAWES. Has the Senator got the report here that he will read 
from to show what the purpose of the law was? 

Mr. COCKRELL. It shows upon the face what the purpose of the 
law was. A blind man can see it. 

Mr. DAWES. I thought the Senator said he had the reports. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have them, bound up, but not at my desk. I 
ean get them and bring them here. 

Mr. DAWES. My memory would contradict the statement of the 
Senator from Missouri. I was in the House of Representatives when 
that act was passed, and my memory does not serve me precisely as 
the Senator’s. I did not know but that he had the report here. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I have ail the reports, every one of them. 

Mr. DAWES. I understood that the purpose of that law was to fill 
up and supply the dearth of labor, both on the farms and on railroads, 
especially those transcontinental railroads that were being built at that 
time. That was my memory, and I did not know but that the Sena- 
tor might have the report, so that he could show which was right. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I expected the Senator would bring in that very 
point, and I am exceedingly gratified that he has done so. Was it for 
the purpose of furnishing labor on the railroads? 

Mr. DAWES. It was, as I said, for the purpose of supplying the 
dearth of labor on the farms and on the railroads, and on all the great 
works that were being carried on at that time, in the midst of war. 
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Mr. COCKRELL, No, Mr. President. 

Mr. DAWES. That is the way I remember it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us read section 5 of the law and see what 
the Senator says to that— 

That no person—— 

Mr. BLAIR. If the Senator will aliow me, we were proceeding by 
indulgence under the five-minute rule. I hoped we might finish the 
bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. As the Senator has been taking up the morning 
here till nearly 3 o’clock, I supposed I should be allowed to havea 
tid goin Otherwise I object to the bill, and it may go over under 

IX. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator asked that the law might be printed as 
a part of his remarks; and to that there was no objection, I certainly 
do not object to his proceeding under the five-minute rule, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I should like to ask it we are proceeding under 
the five-minute rule, and, if so, under what order? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Nobody has ever heard it until the Senator from 
New Hampshire gets a little impatient and then brings down the five- 
minute rule. He spoke half a dozen times this morning in violation 
of the rule. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator is quite mistaken. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I understand that this is Calendar business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIBSON in the chair). The Senate 
is proceeding under the five-minute rule, subject to any objection from 
a Senator. : 

Mr. BLAIR. The bill came upin the morning hour under the five- 
minute rule. The morning hour expired and I asked the indulgence 
of the Senator having charge of the land-court bill, which is the unfin- 
ished business, that we might complete this. Isupposed that we should 
proceed under the same rule. Of course what I am anxious for is to get 
the bill acted upon. The Senator from Missouri is quite mistaken in 
saying that I have occupied much time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator spoke twice, at least, regularly. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have answered several questions, 

Mr. COCKRELL. He has spoken half a dozen times, and if he 
pleases he can stop the bill. We shall discuss it under the general 
rule or not at all. He can let it go on it he pleases. Iam indifferent to 
it. I wanted to show that this thing was a mere pretense. It is not 
as good as the existing law. It is a relaxation of the law, trampling 
under foot tlie present restrictive law, and doing it in the name of the 
laborers of this country. It is a fraud upon them of the basest char- 
acter, and I want to show it. 

Mr. CULLOM. I wish to say that I had that fear from a glance at 
the bill, and I was desirous that it should be explained before it was 
passed, lest we might liberalize the statute and let the people in whom 
we do not want here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLuMB]. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I understood that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire objected to my speaking longer than five minutes, and thereupon 
I objected to the further consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BLAIR. I did not object to the Senator's going on, but as we 
are proceeding under the five-minute rule I supposed he would be 
bound by it. Iam perfectly willing that the Senator should go on. 
I do not raise the point. 

Mr. RANSOM. I suggest that the Senator from Missouri be allowed 
to finish, and then I shall call up the land-court bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I have read sections of the law of 
1864 to show the true object of them, and I will read section 5 again 
for the Senator from Massachusetts: 

That no person shall be qualified to fill any office under this act who shall be 
directly or indirectly interested in any corporation having lands for sale to im- 
migrants, or in the en ng or transportation of immigrants, either from foreign 
countries to the United States and its Territories, or to any part thereof. 

Everybody connected with the settlement of land, the selling of land, 
the renting of land, the leasing of land, everybody connected with trans- 
portation along the lines necessarily of railroads was prohibited from 
having a hand in these matters as officers of the immigration company. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let me interrupt the Senator. Mr. President, I 
am decidedly of the belief that that was intended as a measure of pro- 
tection to immigrants, so that the immigrant commissioners and their 
subordinates should not be the mere drummers of land agencies. I 
know that the immigration of those days was very largely stimulated 
by organizationsin the Western States, by corporations formed ont there 
with large bodies of land that they tried to fill up; I have never had 
any interest in it myself, but friends had a very large body of land in 
one of the Western States and they exerted themselves to fill that land 
with the best classes of people that they could from Norway and Swe- 
den. They did not probably bring out one man for an Eastern manu- 
facturer. The Senator is so bitter against the wicked and piratical 
class of people who manufacture anything in the United States that he 
sees mischief in eve in 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, the Senator is entirely mistaken. 
He is the gentleman who has the prejudices, and not I. Iam talking 

Talk about bringing immigrants here to settle along the lines of 
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the railroads! What did this country behold after it granted $64,000,000 
in bonds and hundreds of millions of acres of the publicdomain to the 
Pacific railroads that they might build a great transcontinentab line? 


We beheld the officers of the Pacific railroad companies importing from 
China 5,000 Chinese laborers, and placing them along the line of those 


railroads to build them—Chinese laborers, who worked by the day at | free 


cheaper wages than American laborers or any European laborers who 
might be imported into this country would work, and who gathered up 
all their earnings and sent them back to their fatherland, and even when 
they died their remains were to be carried back and buried in China. 

‘Talk now about the settlement of our Western lands and the con- 
struction of our railroads in the West by this system! Not a word of 
it, sir. Instead of those great railroads taking immigrants from Eu- 
rope and building the roads and paying them in lands and settling 
them along the line as farmers and laborers so as to build up and de- 
velop that great Western country, they took the Chinese and shipped 
them from point to point, and to-day thousands and millions of acres 
of land along the side of those railroads are unoccupied, with not a 
solitary settler there, 

Mr. President, I want to bring a little Republican testimony to bear 
on this point. I want to quote what the distinguished Senator from 
California, who now sleeps the sleep that knows no waking,” said 
in this Senate Chamber on the 28th day of February, 1882, the late 
General Miller: 

The a American manufacturer is interested generally in two things, 
namely, the highest protective tariff and the cheapest labor. * It is not 
difficult to perceive the origin of that political economy which suggests high 

ive and at the same time advocates the admission of servile labor- 
ers into this country without Hmit. It means high prices for the products of 
manufacture and low prices for the labor which produces them; the aggran- 
dizement of capital and thedebasement of labor; greater wealth to the wealthy 
and greater poverty to the poor. 

Now, I want w quote another distinguished Republican leader, who 
is now a member of the Finance Committee and whose clarion voice 
has been heard in this Senate Chamber in behAlf of the protective sys- 
tem, pleading for it, as if it were possible for him to ignore his past 
and make the country believe that protection was the only thing that 
would benefit the laborers of the land. I now refer to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Nevada, Hon. JOHN P. JONES, and I quote from 
what he said in this Senate Chamber on the 9th day of March, 1882: 

I have noticed, Mr. President, that most of those who are in favor of the 

t liberty being extended to the Chinese immigrant to this epuntry are also 
in favor of a tariff—a tariff which has been urged to protect the 
American laborer from the degradation of — with the pauper labor 
of Europe, as it is usually termed. 

Oh, how sonorously these words sounded during the recent discus- 
sion of the tariff bill! The Senator from Nevada [Mr. JoNES] further 
said: 

In reality, if we ma: 


Does my distinguished friend from Connecticut hear this very grave 

language of his brother Republican Senator, JOHN P. JONES? 
HAWLEY. IL hear it, but I do not think it has anything to do 
with the business under consideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is the Seuator's judgment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator had his say on the tariff bill. If the 
Senator wants to open a regular war on the manufacturing interests, 
let us have the whole subject up, and appoint a day for it and go into 
it. I am ready for it, and I should like it; but we havea good deal of 
other business. We have discussed the tariff in the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I am just as good a business Senator as the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, and do as much business in the Senate as the 
Senator from Connecticut does; but when the yoke begins to pull down 
on his neck he begins to squirm. Do not let him make that kind of 
appeal tome. We are discussing how these pauper laborers got into 
this country, who brought them here, and why the necessity of this 

tion, and it is perfectly legitimate. I know it hurts—— 

. HAWLEY. I wish to say, for the benefit of any s who 
may have come into the room, that I am not in the fashion of inter- 
rapting, and I do not care how much in a passion the Senator gets, and 
Ido not care what he says against the manufacturers, and I do not 
care what he says anyhow. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have not said a word against the manufactur- 
ers, and yet thé Senator is trying everlastingly, when any gentleman 
on this side speaks of a manufacturer, to turn around and snarl and 
say Oh, you hate the manufacturers.” Now, I am giving you a dose 
of Republicanism on manufacturers. You squirm, do you? I will 
read it again. Some other people have talked about manufacturers be- 
sides Democrats. Jonx P, Jones, the man you put forward as your 
oe here to defend the laborers of the country and protection, 


In reality, if we may judge of their motives by the action of the men who are 
now advocating a tari: 


ft, i: was not the American laborer tan Áta serene enh 
against the pauper labor of Europe, but it was the American capitalist, the 
lordly man turer, that they wished to protect the freecompetition of 
the capitalist of Europe. Our capitalist manufacturer wanted a larger interest 


on his money than the capitalist of Europe was willing to accept, and he was 
given the benefit of a tariff. = x 

Let us see how that tariff works. It works in this wise, that everything that 
the capitalist manufacturer has to sell he sells in a protected market, hesells in 
a market in which foreign capitalists can not compete with him. 

How is it with what he has to buy? For the principal article he has to buy 
to wit, the labor of men—he demands free trade in the broadest sense, not only 
trade in bringing in laborers of our own race who can soon accommodate 
themselves to our conditions of life, but the bringing ina class of laborers who 
have been inured to poverty by thousands of years of training. The capitalist 
asks the broadest free trade for that, his own market in any event being pro- 


That simply shows how those distinguished Senators at that time 
regarded this question. The idea that this bill is for the purpose of 
protecting American laborérs in any branch is simply a mere pretext. 

I have in my hand the act of February 23, 1887, entitled ‘‘An act to 
amend an act to prohibit the importation and immigration of foreign- 
ers and aliens under contract or ment to perform labor in the 
United States, its Territories, and the District of Columbia.“ I also 
hold in my hand the general deficiency bill a ed October 19, 1888, 
which contains two clauses amendatory of this law. These are the 
only laws which have been passed upon that question, and I shall ask 
that they may be printed in my remarks in consecutive order: first, the 
law of February 26, 1885, then the law of February 23, 1887, and then 
these two extracts on pages 2 and 3of the law of October 19, 1888, and 
they will show the legislation and to what extent it has gone. Now 
I will read the first section of the law of February, 1885: 


That from and after the 
company, 3 or corporation, in any manner whatsoever, to prepay 


Then section 2 provides that all these contracts shall be null and 
void, ete. We destroyed the law of July 4, 1864, which made valid 
and binding contracts made in foreign countries and made them eu- 
forceable in the courts of the United States just the same as if made 
within the territorial limits of our own country and made them liens 
upon the labor and products of labor of the employés. 

This law is an extension of this. It is no stronger than this, and, 
notwithstanding the stringency of the law of February 26, 1885, the 
records of our country show that manufacturers have brought 
in contract laborers—not that you could prove that they had made a 
contract in writing, express, or even implied, but have evaded the 
law and they are evading it to-day, and this bill will only enable them 
to evade it still more. 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOM. In the line of his remarks I wish to say that I have 
information showing that persons on our Northern border come down 
across the line and work in the United States during the winters or 
during the months when they are not engaged at home, and when they 
get ready to go back they go back and take with them whatever they 
have earned on this side of the line. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no doubt about that, and how is it done? 
A gentleman will go along among the class of people where laborers 
can be found and will tell some one, or have some friend to say to him, 
If laborers go down to B. at a certain place I am pretty sure th 
ean get wages and employment there.“ There is no contract. e 
does not offer them anything, and your law does not cover the case. 
The man comes down from Canada all along our border whenever he 
is idle in Canada and competes with American laborers, and your law 
does not touch him. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator is quite mistaken about that. It is a 
violation of the law to encourage men to come, 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no encouragement—none in the world. 
They simply tell the truth. A man simply says, Go to so and so, and 
labor will be furnished and pay will be given.” There is no induce- 
ment about it. And Europe has been filled with these men tramping 
from place to place where laborers could be found, and telling them 
the same thing.“ The laborers come here; they land; they are not un- 
der a contract; there is no agreement, express or implied; they want 
to go to a certain locality in the United States. Well, any man raised 
in Europe would be glad to find out different localities; but they go to 
that locality, and it happens to be exactly where some persons want to 
employ labor. They go to the coal mines, or they go to some estab- 
lishment where large numbers of hands are employed, just after a strike, 
or just preceding a reduction of wages. There they are. You can not 

any contract, express or implied, or anything of the kind. Your 
aw does not cover such a case; and this is a mere subterfuge; it is a 
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mere pretense that you are trying to prevent the im of laborers 
here to compete with the laboring citizens of the United States in the 
different industries of our country. It is doing no such thing. It is 
vance. Seg law. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I 115 the Senator from Missouri a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. 

Mr. ee What l of prevention would the Senator 


Kr. 00 COCKRELL. If I were drawing alaw, Ishould make it a great 
deal more rigid than this. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Some of us would be very glad if it were possible 
to make it more stringent, and if the Senator will suggest some way 
whereby it can be more completely covered, I shall be obliged to him, 

«Mr. COCKRELL. Permit metosay that you would not vote for it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator is mistaken. I would, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I would prohibit the employment of any of these 
men in any employment that receives aid and protection from the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. You will not vote for that. 

Mr. HOAR. What men? 

Mr. COCKRELL. These imported contract laborers, these laborers 
brought from foreign countries as they would be brought here to estab- 
lish your tin-plate industry. 

M. HOAR. Do I understand the Senator to say he would be in 
favor of a law that would prohibit any person of foreign birth that 
comes to this country from getting work? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not at all. 
` Mr. HOAR. That seems to be the argument. 

Mr. COCKRLEL, Notatall. The Senator has now disclosed this. 
He understands how they get laborers here in the manufacturing es- 
tablishments. That discloses it. Oh, no, you are not going to exclude 

ers; not at all! They come here to work and become citizens. 
Oh, yes, and they go right to your manufacturing establishments where 
there is a strike or a reduction of wages, 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to interrupt the Senator long enough to 

y that this bill provides expressly forthe return of these people when 
such things are discovered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, that is where there is a contract, express or 
implied. You can not read it that way and you know it. That is a 
mere subterfuge. This is a mere false pretense held out to make the 
laborers believe that you are protecting them at the same time that you 

are protecting what Senator nee owes calls the capitalist manufacturers, 
the ordly mannfacturers,as the Senator calls the protected 
manuiacturers. It is nothing but a sham, a fraud, and a pretense. 

Mr, President, I ask that all these laws may be inserted in the REC- 
ORD so that we shall see the whole list in consecutive order. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I ask that the pending bill may be 
printed in the RECORD asan absolute denial and contradiction of every 
sensible assertion the Senator has made. 

Mr. PLATT. When the Senator from Missouri first commenced — 

Mr. RANSOM. Having permitted the Senator from Missouri to go 
on, I shall permit the Senator from Connecticut to reply to him. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President 

Mr. PLATT. I just want a moment. 

Mr. BLAIR. I shall ask that the bill go over myself, but I shall 
ask that it displace the unfinished business very soon unless that is 
disposed of, because I can not trifle with the slight remainder of the 
session, for it is necessary to get some action upon some bill on this 


subject. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON in the chair). The 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] is entitled to the floor. 
Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, when the Senator from Missouri first 
commenced his remarkable speech, in which he seemed to be tormented 
the vision of the manufacturers pursuing him, he said that the law 
1864 was passed for the purpose of getting immigrants at work in 
the factories; and having on some former occasion read the report which 
accompanied the passage of that bill I remarked to the Senator that if 
he would read that report he would find that it was put very largely 
upon the necessity of having people to settle up our lands and work 
our farms. I thought I was not mistaken about it. So I sent for the 
report, and I want to read one extract from it, the report made by the 
— from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], from the Committee on Agricult- 
ure. It says: 


The increase in the inhabitants of the Middle States has been at the rate 
of 25 per cent. . the last decade, while that of the northwestern group has 
been 100 percent. Itis to the less populous States and to the Territories that 
the influx of immigrants can be best directed, alike as regards their own wel- 
fare and prosperity and the benefits they will ‘confer on the nation, 


Well, it isnot the less populous States and Territoriesin which manu- 
factories are situated. It goes on: 


The e ee of these States represents the reclamation of new lands from the 
and prairies, to be a possession for civilized man forever, It indi- 

cates yates tha abrelopinent of mining, agricultural, and pastoral wealth out of the 
2 riches provided for the use and enjoyment of man, ig te chiefly un- 
The increase in the eee of these States is irectly due, in 


„to the settlement oi igrants; and the whole population of 


A great degre L nois, Mitoni „ Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and nsas, added 
together, exceeds only one-tenth the number of foreign s paha to this 
country since TEED, to zay noihina of iksir laureato bY the ga reena pa ws of pop- 


ulation. . 


The advantages of foreign immigration, as between the United States and the 


people of European coun are mutual and reciprocal. If our prairies and 
mineral Jands — inducements to the immigrant and promise him requital 
for the pangs of severed family ties and ion trom the scenes of his early 
childh kord Ba; in his turn, contributes to the development of the resources of 
our coun sa adds to our material wealth. Such isthe labor performed ng he 
the thrifty t that he can not enrich himself without contributi h 
full quota to the nerease of the intrinsic greatness of the United 

Sea repeat a By whether he work at mining, farming, or asa day 8 eh — 
of our 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to understand what 
the matter was that was desired by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL] to be inserted in the RECORD, 

Mr. COCKRELL. The law of February 26, 1885, followed b 
law of February 23, 1887, and two sections ot the deficiency 5 of 
October 19, 1888. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Missouri that these matters be inserted in the REC- 
OED as part of his remarks? The Chair hears none. 

The laws referred to are as follows: 


[Pusirc—No, 52,] 
An act to probibit the importation and migration of foreigners and aliens under 
contract or ment to perform labor in the United States, its Territories, 
and the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of aA par meneran the United Stales o; 
America in Congress as: That from and after the passage of this not it 
shall be unlawful for any person, company, partnership, or corporation, in any 
manner whatsoever, to prepay the transportation, or in any way assist or en- 
courage the importation or migration of any alien or aliens, any foreigner or 
foreigners, into the United States, its 8 or the District of umbia, 
under contract or agreement, parol or special, express or implied, made pre- 
vious to the importation or migration ¢ of such lion or aliens, foreigner or for- 
eigners, to 8 labor or service of any kind in the United States, its Terri - 
wre 25 t bee of Columbia. * sala ; 

contracts or ents, expressed orimp! aro nese) 
which pee hereafter be made by and rap nor any paso 9 
p. or corporation and any foreigner or 5 or iene Aen 
labor or service, or having reference to the rmance of labor or service by 
any person in the Uni Btates, its Territories, or the District of Beng or MIA 
previous to the migration or importation of the person or persons whose labor 
ae is contracted for into the United States, shall be utterly void and of 
** e 
3 Sec, 3. That for every wane of any of 3E as 
the person, partnership, company, or ration v ng same, 
8 assenting, encouraging or soliciting ray aig ree orimportation of 
foreigner or foreigners, into the United States, its Territories, or the 
District of Columbia, to perform labor or service ot any kind under contract or 
agreement, express or implied, parol or special, with such alien or 
foreigner or foreigners, ious to becoming residents or citizens of the Uni 
pony shall forfeit an 1 offense the sum of $1, which 
y be sued for and recovered by the United States or by any person who shall 
first bring his action therefor including <6 such alien or foreigner who may 
besa party to any such contract or ment, as debts of like amount are now 
recovered in the cirouit courts of the Uni ited States; the proceeds to be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States; and separate suits may be brought for each 
alien or foreigner a party to such contract or agreement aforesaid. And 
it shall be the duty of district attorney of the proper district to prosecute 
every such suit at the expense of the United States. 

SEC. 4. That the master of any vessel who shall — bring . the 
United States on any such vessel, and land, or permit to landed, from any 
foreign port or place, any alien laborer, mechanic, or artisan who, previous to 
embarkation on such vessel, had eens into contract or agreement, l or 
specs express or implied, to perform or service in the Uni ee 
l be . — eof notn of a 8 and, on conviction 9 pores 


[Public—No. 77.] 

An act to amend an actto prohibit the importation and 33 of foreigners 
and aliens under contract or agreement to perform labor in the United States, 
its Territories, and the District of Columbia, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Stales o, 
America in assembled, That an act to prohibit the importation an 
immigration of foreigners and aliens under contract or agreement to perform 
labor in the United States, its Territories, and the District of Columbia, ap- 
proves. February 26, 1885, and to provide for the enforcement thereof, be amended 

y adding the following 

“Src. 6. That the 93 of the Treasury is 2 charged — ei nr duty 
of executing the provisions of this act. and for that p ll have 
power to enter into contracts with such State commission, 1 wae as 

ane: be designated for that purpose Fy aga governor of any State to take charge 

2 e local N in the > pa within said State, under the rules 

and regulations to be prescribed by said Secretary; and it shall be the duty of 
such State commission, board, or officers so des! ignated to examine into the 
condition of passengers arriving at the ports within such State in any ship 
or vessel, and for 2 purpose all or aux of — . e or 
such oi person or persons as they shall enone shall be authori: goon 

Homi of aint IKEE AY- DAON all» Or NOMAI? if in any such examination 
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there shall be found among such passengers any person included in the prohi- 
bition in this act, they report the same in writing to the collector of such 
port, and such persons shall not be permitted to land. 

“Src. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall establish such regulations 
and rules, and issue from time to time such instructions, not inconsistent with 
the law, as he shall deem best calculated for carrying out the provisions of this 
act; and he shall prescribe all forms of bonds, entries, and other papers to be 
used under and in the enforcement of the various provisions of this act. 

“Sec, 8. That all persons included in the prohibition in this act, upon arri- 
val, shall be sent back to the nations to which they belong and from whence 
they came. The Secretary of the Treasur said designate the State board of 
charities of any State in which such boat shall exist by law, or any commis- 
sion in any State, or any person or persons in any State, whose duty it shall be 
to execute the | bingo of this section, and shall be entitled to reasonable 
compensation therefor to be fixed by regulation pene’ by the Secretary of 
the ury. The Secretary of the Treasury s prescribe regulations for 
the return of the aforesaid person: to the countries from whence they came, 
and shall furnish instructions to the board, commission, or persons charged with 
the execution of the provisions of this section as to the time of procedure in 
respect thereto, and may change such instructions from time to time. The ex- 
panes wt such return of the aforesaid persons not permitted to land shall be 

rne by the owners of the vessels in which they came. And any vessel refus- 
ing to pay such expenses shall not thereafter be permitted to land at or clear from 
any port of the United States. And such expensesshall be a lien on said vessel. 
That the necessary expense in the execution of this act for the present fiscal year 
shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise Benonians A 

“Sec. 9. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 


repealed. 
et re 10. „That this act shall take effect at the expiration of thirty days after 
Approved February 23, 1887. 


[Public—No. 327.] 
Anact making e riatlons to supply deficiencies in the She apace forthe 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and for prior years, and for other purposes. 

* LA * * * * * 
TRASURY DEPARTMENT. 


That the act approved February 23, 1887, entitled “An act to amend an act to 
prohibit the importation and immigration of foreigners and aliens under con- 
tract or agreement to perform labor in the Unit 
the District of Columbia,” be, and the same is 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury, in case he shall be satisfied that an immigrant 
has been allowed to land contrary to the prohibition of that law, to cause such 
sep, ged within the period of one yearafter landing or entry, to be taken into 

y and returned to the country from whence he came, at the expense of 
the owner of the importing vessel, or. if he entered from an adjoining country, 
at the expense of the person previously contracting for the services, 

That the act approved February 26, 1885, entitled “An act to prohibit the im- 
portation and m tion of ying. “ered and aliens under contract or agreement 
to perform labor in the United States, its Territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia.“ be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay to an informer who furnishes original information that 
the law has been violated such a share of the penalties recovered as he may 
deem reasonable and just, not exceeding 50 per cent., where it appears that the 
recovery was had in consequence of the information thus furnished. 

* * * * 


* 7 * 


Approved October 19. 1888. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would like to understand 
what the Senator from New Hampshire desired to have inserted in the 


RECORD. 

Mr. BLAIR. I ask to have inserted at the point where I made the 
request, before the remarks of the Senator from Connecticut, the bill 
which is pending before the Senate (H. R. 9632); also, printed in con- 
nection with it the memorial of the Federation of Dabor of this city, 
signed Paul T. Bowen, H. J. Schulteis, and also a brief statement pre- 
sented by Mr. Charles H. Cramp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I wish, before the insertion of this voluminous 
matter in the RECORD, simply to say that the act of 1864 was passed, 
as we all know, as a matter of course, in the midst of the civil war, 
when there was a demand for labor in every department of industry, 
in all species of manufacturing, mining, on the farm, and everywhere 
else before the great inventions of modern times had revolutionized the 
process of farming and manutacturing. I wish to say that when that 
bill was introduced and it was voted for, if I remember cor- 
rectly, by every member of the Senate, Democrat and Republican alike. 

It was based upon the condition of things as it then existed. Sena- 
tors will remember that at that time the North and the South were in 
a fierce and desperate struggle for what they believed to be on their re- 
spective sides the justice of their cause. The whole country was de- 
nuded of labor. Nearly all the laboring men of our country, North 
and South, entered the army on one side and the other; and that bill 
which has been commented upon and drawn into debate here several 
times in the p of the last five or ten years as a matter of reproach 
against the framers of the bill, against those who supported it, was not 
only supported by every one, but sanctioned by public opinion through- 
out the United States. 

If it contributed in any respect to supply the want of labor in that 
period of adversity, it did great good. I have no doubt the immigra- 
tion invited under the provisions of that bill probably aided us to re- 
cover from the very grave and serious depression of industry from which 
the country was then suffering. That is all I wish to say. I should 
—.— ees that date marked as the explanation of the whole merit 
0 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tue Chair hears no objection to the 
request of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] to print in 
the RECORD the papers referred to by him, and it will be so ordered. 


States, its Territories, and. 
hereby, so amended as to author- 


The matter to be inserted is as follows: 


An act (H. R. 632) to amend “An act to prohibit the importation and migra- 
tion of foreigners and aliens under contract or agreement to form labor in 
the United States, its Territories, and the District of Columbia.“ 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That from and after the passage of this act it 
shall be unlawful for any person, persons, or corporation, in any manner or 
way whatsoever, to aid, or encourage the importation or immigration of 
any alien into the United States under contract or agreement, parol or special, 
express or implied, made previous to such alien becoming a resident of the 
United States, al plains labor or service of any kind in the United States; any 
such contract s be utterly void and of no effect; and it shall be unlawful 
for any alien to enter the United States under any such contract. 

Sec. 2. That any person, persons, or corporation entering into a contract pro- 
hibited by section 1 of this act with any alien, or who shall aries of 
encourage, or solicit the importation or immigration of an alien into Uni 
States,to perform labor or service of ony. kind under contract or agreement, 
parol or special, express or implied, with such alien, made previous to his be- 
coming a resident of the United States, shall be fined in a sum not exceeding 
$1,000, or imprisoned for a period not exceeding six months, or both, at the dis- 
cretion of the court. The proceeds of fines collected under this act shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States. And in addition to the above penalties, 
any person, including the alien party to said contract, may institute a suit in 
the proper circuit court of the. United States, in the name of the United States, 
against the person, persons, or corporation entering into the prohibited contract, 
and shall have the right to recover the sum of $1,000 foreach alien imported into 
the United States in pursuance of such contract. Phat yates suit may be brought 
for each alien included in such contract; and it shall he the duty of the district 
attorney of the proper district to appear and prosecute such suit at the expense 
of the United States. And it is further provided that no fine, penalty, or j 
ment recovered by the United States under the provisions of the act to wh 
this act is an amendment, or which may hereafter be recovered by the United 
States under this act, or the act to wh this act is amendatory, shall by any 
officer or agent of the United States be compromised for any sum of money less 
than the amountof money claimed or recovered for the violation thereof. 

Sec, 3. That the master of any vessel who shall „ bring within the 
United States, on any vessel. or who shall land or permit to be lan from his 
vessel, from any foreign port or place, any alien laborer, mechanic, or artisan, 
who, previous to embarking on such vessel, had entered into contract or agree- 
ment, parol or special, express or net tor to perform labor or service in the 
United States, shall be deemed guiity of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall pay a fine of not more than $500 for each and every such alien la- 
borer, mechanic, or artisan so brought or landed as aforesaid,and may also be 
imprisoned for a term not exceeding six months, and shall return euch alien 
the port at which he embarked; and the above fine shall be a lien upon 
vessel; and such vessel shall not have clearance from any port of the United 
States until such fine is paid. (The fact of such bringing or landing shall be 
prima facie evidence of such knowledge.) 

Sec. 4, That it shall not be lawful for any person, persons, or corporation to 
encourage any alien laborer, m ic, or artisan to migrate from any foreign 
country to the United piena $ promise of employment, through advertise- 
ment or otherwise, and any alien who shall thus be encouraged to immi- 
grate to the United States, or who shall be a party to a contract prohibited by 
section 1 of this act, shall not be permitted to remain, but shall be returned to 
the port from whence he sailed; and the expense incurred by the United States 
in the enforcement of this section may be collected from the n, persons, 
or corporation who has thus encouraged the immigration of the alien, by suit 
in the proper United States circuit court; and all such encouragement of immi- 

ion by promise of employment, through advertisement or otherwise, shall 
A NA wb ENE aI vas PANIERO ba tie PARN 
persons, or corporation so enco) mm n 
vided in section 2 of this act, 

or ot Sanies ot ance foreign SOCANT DOAI residing tn te USINA DAOI, 
zen or subject of any for coun m y gin n 
in any private or official capacity, from engaging, under contract or otherwise, 

rsons not residents of the United States to act as private secretary or house- 
old domestics for such foreigner temporarily resid in the United States as 
aforesaid; nor shall this act be so construed as to prevent any person, persons, 
or corporation from engaging, under contract or otherwise, skilled workmen in 
foreign countries to perform labor in the United States in or upon any new in- 
dustry not at present established in the United States: That skilled 
labor for that purpose ean not be obtained in the United States; nor shall the 
provisions of this act upply to professional actors, artists, lecturers, larly 
ordained ministers of the peed ghana professors for colleges and seminaries, 
or professional singers; nor to persons employed strictly as household domes- 
tics or servants traveling in the United States with their employers: Provided 
also, That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to ag we any individual 
from assisting, donations of money, any member of his family, or any rela- 
tive, to migrate from an; 8 country to the United States for the purpose 
of permanent residence in the United States. 

Src.6. That any person arriving in this country on any vessel may be inter- 
rogated, under oath, to ascertain whether he is embraced within . dee! the pro- 
visions of this act; and any officer appointed by the Secretary of the Treas 
to aid in the enforcement of this act, or of the act referred to in the title of 
thereof, shall have the power to administer oaths 


this act, or any of the acts above referred to, or any witness 8 and an 
ſalse statement willfully made by such person or witness in 
examination is hereby declared to be ury and shall subject the person 
— thereof to all the pains and penalties of perjury prescribed bylaw. The 
tary of the Treasury is hereby charged with the duty of executing the 

visions of this act, and for that purpose he shall have the power to establish 
such rules and regulations and issue from time to time such instructions not 
inconsistent with law as he shall deem best calculated to enforce the provisions 
of thisact, and shall have the power to withhold entry and clearance from A 
vessel used in violating the provisions of this act, or either of the acts in thi 
section referred to. or the master of which refuses obedience to the provisions of 
saidact; and when it shall he determined that any person arriving on any ves- 
sel within the jurisdiction of the United States in violation of the provisions of 
this act, and when a return of such person to the country from whence he came 
bas been ordered, it shall be the duty of the master of the vessel on which such 
person was imported. at the demand ot the Secretary of the Treasury, or other 
proper officer, to detain said person on board said vessel and transport said per- 
son to the couatry from whence he came at the expense of said vessel. 

Sxc.7. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 


* 
pro- 


FEDEMATION oF LABOR, Washington, D. C., September 18, 1890, 


To the United States Senate: 
— pius hae passed the House of Representatives and are now 
n mate: ; 
to prevent the use of the product of convict labor by the Govern- 


1890. 
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H. R. 3928, to prevent the employment of convict labor on public buildings; 
H. R. 9632, to amend the act to prohibit the importation of foreign labor under 


contract; s 
—— R.1 i 120, to adjust the accounts of laborers, ete., arising under the eight-hour 
w; an 
H. R.9791, constituting eight bours a day’s work for laborers, workmen, and 
mechanics employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United States, 
ele, 


CONVICT LABOR. 


The general purpose of the bills H. R.3286 and 3928 is to prevent the competi- 
tion of convict labor with free and honest labor. Experience bas shown the 
evils of such competition, and in the various States where it has been presented 
to the people as an issue the verdict has always been against such competition. 
The enactment of these laws will place the National Government in line with 
the most progressive State governments, and, while enlarging the field of Lon- 
est and free labor, relieve the convict from the barbarities of contract slavery, 
which too often disgrace our penal administrations. 

IMPORTED CONTRACT LABOR, 

The policy upon which the bill H. R. 9632 is based is already recognized in the 

enactments of Congress. It has been discussed amply, so we need add no ar- 

ments in its support. Existing law has been found inadequate to suppress 
the evils of the importations of labor under contract, and this bill is designed 
to remedy the defects of the old law. Itis needless tosay that itis the only meas- 
ure that directly and plainly protects American Jabor from competition with 
foreign laborers, by „ of the latter who would come to this coun- 
try to work. If there is anything in the policy of “* protection,” a measure like 
this should stand at the head aud not at the rear of the legislation on the sub- 

nand the law should not be made ridiculous by the prosecution ofimporters 
of high-priced preachers and professors, while its real violators are ignored or 
lightly prosecuted snd allowed to compromise suits for nominal sums. We 
perpen noy only the passage of this law, butan earnest and sincere adminis- 
tration of it. 

ADJUSTMENT OF EIGHT-HOUR ACCOUNTS, 

The bill H. R. 11120 comes to the Senate as an evidence that the eight-hour 
law of 1968 has been ignored, obstructed, and violated by hostile administrative 
officers. The intent of the law was that the usual or normal day's pay should 
be given for eight hours’ work; but employés of the Government were re- 

ly told that they must 3 a reduction of pay, or work ten hours, or 
eave the Government service. The question is whether they shall have what 
the law intended—a full day’s pay for eight hours’ work—with additional com- 
pensation for extra labor exacted by Government officials in violation of law. 

Assuming that the Senate will give them we call attention to the last 
oe in the bill, lines 47 to 50, page 4. The bill may as well be ignored or 

efeated as to be passed with that proviso. We know by experience what to 
expect from antiquated judges seeking laboriously to discover “implied con- 
tracts” to bar claims growing out of the violation of the eight-hour law. The 
presumption that men who are entitled to a day’s pay for eight hours’ service 
voluntarily gave the Government two hours more work everyday "for the fun 
of it,” seems irresistible to many judges, but it is pure poppycock to workingmen 
not learned in the law. 


If these ju-t claims are to be paid it will be necessary to strike out the proviso 
on 4 of the printed bill. e therefore urge the of this bill as re- 
ported t to the Senate from the Committee on Education and Labor, 


THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 
The eight-hour law of 1868 was passed because, in the opinion of the working 
ple and the K paga that enacted it, the time had come when our product- 
ive agencies enabled a worker to produce as much in eight hours as formerly 
in ten or twelve hours. It was believed that considerations of physical and 
mental welfare demanded a reduction of the hours of labor, It was seen that 
such a reduction was needed to give employment to those whose labor would 
otherwise be supplanted by machinery. It was hoped that the action of the 
Government would rospi rivate A parce adopt the same rule, and that 
a public eight-hour day would incite all workers to successful efforts to estab- 
lish a similar work-day in private employm 

These results have not been realized, because: 

First. Administrative officers and Federal courts have held that the law gave 
no right to a full day's pay for eight hours’ work; that it permitted employés 
to “contract” to work as many hours as were demanded for as little pay as was 
offered; and that Government officers could exact such length of se asthey 
pleased, and permit“ employés to work as long as they liked. 

Second, Administrative officers have, in nearly all cases where possible, placed 
publie work in the hands of contractors, whose relation with their workmen was 

rded as a private and nota public one. 

t follows that an eight-hour law is needed which can noither be violated nor 
evaded with impunity by executive officers or their agents, and which will pro- 
vide in substance : 

1. That eight hours shail be as much as any individual shall be employed per 


y. 

2. That for eight hours’ work the Government shall pay at least the rate of 
wages paid per day forsimilar labor in the vicinity where the labor is pennos 

3. That Government contractors are Governmentagents; that their employés 
are employed by and on behalf of the Government, and that contracts shall 
stipulate for the employment and payment of laborers and mechanics in ac- 
cordance with the eight-hour law. 

4. That appropriate penalties shall be inflicted for violation of the law. 

The bill H. R.9791 will do all this when it shall have been passed with the 
amendments herein suggested. { 

In line 7, section 1, after the word Columbia,” insert the words “and no of- 
ficer of the Government of the United States or the District of Columbia shall 
require or permit we A laborer, workman, or mechanic to work more than eight 
hours per calendar day.“ This is necessary, because, though the bill defines a 
day’s work, and in section 2 prohibits contractors from requiring more, it no- 
where, except by inference, forbids Government officers from requiring or per- 
mitting men to work more than eight hours, This prohibition must not be left 
to inference, for it will never be inferred by our courts and administrative of- 
ficers,as past experience has demonstrated, 

In line 15, section l,after the word wages.“ insert the words “for similar 

ices, 


services. 

Strike out all after the word “subcontractors’’ in line 27, section 1, to the end 
of the section. These words were notin the bill as reported to the House from 
the Committee on Labor, and ought to be stricken out because they conflict 
with and nullify the latter clause of the second proviso of section l. Phe Gov- 
ernment should be held responsible for the acts of its agents, including con- 
tractors, to the same extent that private citizens are held responsible for the 
acts of their agents, 

In line 4, section 2, after the word work,“ insert the words “shall be,” to 
ones the grammatical construction. 

In line 7, section 2, after the word “ require,” insert the words or permit.” 

The words or permit" are vital to the purpose of the law. The present 
eight-hour law is extensively violated because workmen are employed over 
time. It is true that now, as a rule, they receive a day’s pay for each eight 
hours, and, by making extra time, make extra pay. But we protest parti 
larly against this practice. The eight-hour law is meant to get a time advan- 


ent. 


tage and not a money advantage for workmen, When a man has worked 
eight hours and earned a day’s pay we want him to quit for his own physical 
and mental good, and also to make room for some other worker to earn his 
living. It will no doubt be conceded that it would be more in accordance with 
the principles of justice and equity to employ six hundred persons at #4 per 
day of eight hours than to employ four hundred at $5 per day of twelve bours, 
especially when two hundred persons are thereby deprived of the opportunity 
to labor at all. 

Among all the ways of . the spiritof the eight-hour law there is none 
we detest so much as the pom tting” of favored Government employés to 
grab all the work and all the pay. If that is all the law is to accomplish it 
would better be repealed. If any man wants to work ten, twelve, or fourteen 
hours so badly that he secks and obtains permission,“ let him do it for a reg- 
ularday’s pay. When there is no extra pay (except in the cases of “ extraor- 
dinary emergency " named in the bill) for overtime there will be no permis- 
sion ™ violators of the eight-hour law. 

Of course the rule that applies to Government officers should apply to Gov- 
ernment contractors, as 5 5 2 contemplates. But in the o: bill the 
words or permit” followed the word“ require,” in line 7,section 2, and were 
stricken out. They must have been stricken out to enable contractors to “ per- 
mit men to work more than eight hours. It must have been contemplated 
that contractors would want to permit“ men to work ten or more hours 
day or the amendment would have no purpose. If a contractor is allowed to 
permit men to work as long as they please for any wages he pleases, it may be 
safely predicted that no one will be employed by contractors except those who 
seek permission to work more than eight hours. The force of the whole sec- 
tion rests on the two words or permit,” and we sincerely hope the Senate will 
restore them, and that the House of Representatives will concur in such action. 

In reply to the charge that this section (2) infringes the rights of citizens (con- 
tractors and laborers), we contend they have no rights in this respect ex- 
cept such as grow out of acontract with the United States. To itscontracisthe 
Government can add any conditions it may choose, and the full and complete 
freed m of the citizen is secured by his right to accept the contract with 
conditions or let it alone. 

So. too, with workmen. The Government, through its administrative officers 
or its agents (the contractors), for reasons of public policy, offers employment 
upon the condition thata full day’s wages will be paid for eight hours’ work, 
but that no overtime can be made and no extra pay can be earned. In this 
case every one is free to accept or reject such employment, and the freedom of 
the working people is in no way limited. There need be no misgivings that 
the Government or its contractors will lack willing workers because they are 

mot parning to work ten hours a day when they are guarantied a day's pay 
for eight hours, 

The time when the Government might have taken the lead in the movement 
for a reduction of the hours of labor to eight hours per day has long since 

„ for, without the help of any law, and with very little encou t 
rom any source outside their own ranks, many trades and individ have 
achieved an eight-hour day. Others will do so, and the rule will become uni- 
versal, as now nearly all admit and hope. But the effort, expense, and strife 
incidental to the development of an eight-hour day are sore burdens to those 
who bear them, and, on the principle of "better late than never,” the Govern- 
ment can give the movementa impetus, and make the transition much 
easier than it will otherwise be, by the of House bill 9791, which, with 
the amendments suggested, will, we believe, compel officers and agents of the 
Government to enforce the law of 1868 in accordance with its true spirit and in- 
tent, and confer ng the country and the working people the benefits sought 
from such legislation. 

In conclusion, we earnestly urge the Senate to pass the five bills herein speci- 
fied, with amendments as stated, at the present session. 

In our opinion, the passage of these bills by Congress, and their honest en- 
forcement by the Executive Departments of the Government, will be fully ap- 
preciated 7 the wage-workers of the United States, 

By direction of the Federation of Labor. 

PAUL T. BOWEN, 
H. J. SCHULTEIS, 
E. W. OYSTER, 


Ata regular meeting of the Federation, held this date, the above memorial 
was unanimously indorsed. 5 
JOS, K. PATTEN, 


[sEAL.] 
Secretary Federation of Labor, 
Hon. H. W. BLAIR: 
It will be practically im 
for ship-builders to avail 
essel: 


v s. 

The bill prevents employers from confracting with their employés for com- 
pensation or for quantity of work done, and it destroys all well-defined meth- 
ods resulting from years of experience for carrying on their work, and substi- 
tutes none in their 1 

It will be impossible for officers of the Government to ascertain and satisfy 
themselves that the provisions of the act have been violated, as matters that 
enter into theconstruction of a modern man-of-war are so numerous and va- 
rious in character that they can not be followed up to their sources, 

It is certain also that Government and private building can not go on in the 
same establishment at the same time, while for private work where there is 
freedom and unrestricted liberty to make such arrangements between em- 
ployer and employed as they deem best suited to their interests and profession, 
and where for Government work iron- olad and adverse laws with severe pun- 
ishment is the rule. 

It would be well for the Senate to avail themselves of the disoussions of the 
Trade Union Congress, Hope Hall, Liverpool, whose week’s sittings concluded 
on September 6 of this month, 

The eight-hour question was the principal subject engaging their attention, 

The representatives of those unions, composed of skilled artisans, such as 

amalgamated engineers, cotton spinners, and others, were opposed to Psr- 
liamentary interference with personal rights and to measures tending to pau- 
perize skilled industries. 

That great representative of the people and level-headed statesman Mr. 
Bradlaugh was one of the many who took strong grounds against the efforts 
to establish by Parliament a parental care over any class of the citizens of 
Great Britain, and has attacked the scheme of Parliamentary rates for wages 
and time for work. 

No harm can come from investigating this subject, and all the facts bearin 
on konk case should be ascertained by the Senate before finally settling this palo | 
question. 

In fact, there should be an amendment to the bill, if it must pass £o soon, pro- 
viding for the appropriation of —— millions to purchase the various ship-build- 
ing and other establishments destroyed in consequence of the passage of this 


CHAS. H. CRAMP. 
to the consideration 


ible under the conditions of the bill (H. R.9791) 
emselves of the privilege of building Government 


Mr. RANSOM. I ask that the Senate proceed 
of unfinished business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill which has been under con- 
sideration will be returned to the Calendar, retaining its place. 

Mr. BLAIR. Without prejudice: : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over without 


prejudice. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. PRU- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on the 


An 

AA 
An act to amend sections 2533 and 2534 of the Revised Statutes, and 
Hartford, in the State of Connecticut, a port of entry in place 
of Middletown;”’ 

An act (S. 2553) to remove the charge of desertion and of having en- 
listed in the Confederate service from the records of the War Depart- 
ment standing against John McFarland, and to grant him an honor- 
able s 


? 
An act (8. 3089) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to sarvey 
and mark the seventh standard parallel between the States of North 
and South Dakota; 

An act (S. 3130) to correct the military record of William Smith, of 


An act (S. 3843) to provide for the establishment of a port of delivery 


at Rock Island, III.; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 6) granting i to officers and enlisted 
men of the Army and Navy of the United States to wear the badges 
adopted by military societies of men who served in the war of the Rev- 
olution, the war of 1812, the Mexican war, and the war of the rebellion; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 102) to print the annual reports of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry for the years 1889 and 1890; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 109) providing for the printing of the Agri- 
cultural Report for 1890. 

The message also announced that the President had this day ap- 

ved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 20) granting right of way across United States lands in 
St. Augustine, Fla. ; 

An act (S. 1872) to restore telegraphic communication between Ta- 
toosh Island and Port Angeles, Wash. ; 

An act (S. 3751) to grant to the Mobile and Dauphin Island Railroad 
and Harbor Company a tto trestle across the shoal water between 
Cedar Point and Dauphin . 

An act (S. 4278) authorizing the construction of a bridge over the 
‘Tennessee River at or near Knoxville, Tenn. ; 

An act (8. 4280) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Chattahoochee River, in the State ot Georgia; and 

An act (S. 4581)to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Oconee River, in the State of Georgia. 

$ HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. STEWART. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 12 o'clock to-morrow 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MOPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had non-concurred in the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7666) making an appropriation to 
construct a road and approaches from the city of Alerandria, Va. to 
the national military cemetery near that city, asked a conference with 
the Senate on the votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio, Mr. KINSEY, and Mr. LAN- 
HAM managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

‘The message also announced thatthe House had non-concurred in the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5067) for the relief of Archi- 
bald Hunley, agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Os- 
BORNE, Mr. LANSING, and Mr. LANHAM managers at the conference 
on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House insisted upon its 

dment to the bill (S. 3716) to provide for the examination of cer- 
tain officers of the Army, and to regulate promotions therein, disagreed 
to by the Senate, agreed to a conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
CuTcHEon, Mr. OSBORNE, and Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, managers 
at the conterence on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (S. 2648) granting right of way to the Junction City 
and Fort Riley Street Railway Company into and upon the Fort Riley 
military reservation, in the State of Kansas, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the ate, agreed to the conference asked by the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 

ted Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio, Mr. KINSEY, and Mr. WHEELER, of 

Jabama, managers at the conference on thé part of the House. 


The message further announced that the Honse had passed the fol- 
lowing bills: 
A bill (S. 473) for the relief of the Portland Company, of Portland, 


C5 

A bill (S. 497) to provide for the sale of certain New York Indian 
lands in Kansas; 

-A bill (S. 1187) for the relief of the Washington Iron- Works; 

A bill (S. 3801) authorizing the use of the Louisville and Portland 
Canal basin on certain conditions; 

A bill (S. 3830) to prohibit book-making of any kind and pool-sell- 
ing in the District of Columbia for the purpose of gaming; 

A bill (S. 3895) to amend an act entitled An act to establish a rail- 
way bridge across the Illinois River, extending from a point within 5 
miles ot Columbiana, in Greene County, to a point within 5 miles of 
Farrowtown, in Calhoun County, in the State of Illinois,” approved 
March 3, 1883; 

A bill 5 — ſor the relief of William J. Martin; 

A bill (S. 4074) to provide an American register for the bark Cam- 
panero, of Baltimore, Md.; 

A bill (8. 4297) to authorize the Seneca Nation of New York Indians 
to lease lands within the Cattaraugus and Allegany reservations, and 
to confirm existing leases; and 

A bill (S. 4334) to authorize the building of a bridge at Dardanelle, 
Ark., across the Arkansas River. 

UNITED STATES LAND COURT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1042) to establish a United States land court, and to pro- 
pee the settlement of private land claims in certain States and Ter- 

to: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -The question is on the amendment 
propt: by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcorr]), which will be 
8 

The Secretary. In section 13, page 18, strike out the seventh 
subdivision and insert in lien thereof: 


eee d tha: 3 ted by th nder 
uan: an n 

which the pong had Reger =, —— — of land. pot was 
legally granted by such Government when the same was made. 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, the bill before the Senate has been at- 
tacked with great vigor and severity, and perhaps I may add bitterness, 
The Senator from Colorado has said with reference to it that its passage 
would be a disgrace. 

The bill as it stands is utterly unjust and unfair and indefensible, Itisa 
Mexico, and a bill which is dealted by no good cluises whe wishes that this 
should fulfill its obligations. SR . 

He said further with reference to it: 

Tho bill to teur estroy these never 
questioned and to a tits Greene to 7 op de all — 
valid grants exceeding 11 square leagues. 

Also: 

Sı a course is iniquitous, and un tense 
28 opinion 3 e SERN SE Reet on 1 

It is because of this attack upon the bill that I feel impelled to take 
a part in the discussion in order that I may bear my 
sponsibility as a member of the committee which 

The contention upon which the opposition to the bill rests is main! 
with reference to the status of what are known as perfect claims. It 
is argued that all claims and grants originating during the Spanish 
and Mexican occupation of the States and Territories where this bill 
is to be operative will be forever barred unless since the cession to the 
United States they have been confirmed by Congress or finally decided 
upon by other lawful authority. An examination of the bill, as 
already stated by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] and 
by the Senator trom Nevada [Mr. STEWART], show that it pro- 
vides for no action with reference to titles grants which were per- 
fect at the time of the cession. Such titles need no aid. They stand 
confirmed by the terms of the treaty. 

Yesterday while the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] was 
upon the floor I reterred to the case of the United States vs. Wiggins, 
in 13 Peters, on page 350. In that case, which arose under a ish 
grant, the distinction is drawn between a perfect title andan - 
plete title. The court says with reference to the former: 

That the perfect titles made before the 24th of 
the ceded Apaan are ae valid, and exempt 8 
the eighth article, is the cetablished doctrine of this court, and that they need 
no sanction from the legislative or judicial ts of this country. 


In speaking of the other classes of claims it says: 
Bat that there were at the date of the treaty very many claims whose validity 


depended upon the performance of conditions, in consideration of which the 
—— had been made,and which must have been performed before 


case be made or t issued for a 


them by legislation and 8 and to this end the Govern- 

thatit may be sued by the claimants in its own courts, where 
ud and the equities of the claimants determined and 
nations, the stipulations of the treaty, and the 
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poe roceedings under the same, and the laws and ordinances of the government 
m derived. 


which the claims are alleged to have been 
These are the rules of decision prescribed to the courts by Congress in the act 
of 1824, chapter 173, section 2, to settle the titles of Missouri and Arkan- 


‘gas, and made applicable to Florida by the act of 1828, chapter 70, section 6. By 
the sixth section of the act of 1824 the claimant who has a decree in his favor is 
entitled to a patent from the United States, by which means his equitable claim 
draws to it the estate in fee. These are the imperfect claims to which the 
eighth article of the treaty with Spain refers. 


Under statutes which were with reference to the settlement 
of these claims both the holders of the perfect and the imperfect claims 
were required first to go before the commissioners and afterwards be- 
fore the courts for the settlement and adjudication of those claims. It 
was decided in another case, which I have here, that even the action 
of the commissioners upon perfect claims, when it was unfavorable, did 
not prevent the courts afterwards from deciding differently and from 
declaring that they were perfect claims and that the titles were good. 
The case to which I refer is The United States vs. Percheman; it is 
found in 7 Peters, page 51. It was a case argued with great ability. 
Attorney-General Taney was upon one side, who afterwards became 
Chief-Justice of the United States, and Colonel White, who at that 
time or about that time represented the then Territory of Florida as a 
Delegate, were the counsel before the court, and the opinion was ren- 
dered by Chief-Justice Marshall. 

In this case the parties had gone before the commission. They had 
there failed. The United States afterwards permitted itself to be sued 
in its own courts in order that the validity of the grants might be ad- 
judicated. Those cases which had been before the commissioners were 
not, by the language of the law, to be considered by the court after- 
wards, but in this case the parties filed their petition before the court, 
notwithstanding the previous rejection, and Mr. Taney, representing 
the United States, argued in the Supreme Court, among other things, 
that the court had not jurisdiction in ha coun nas thn ani at Cor 
gress of May 26, 1830, the claim in question having been finally acted 
upon and rejected by the register and receiver, who were the commis- 
sioners. The position taken by Mr. White was that it was not compe- 
tent for Congress to pass any law authorizing any tribunal created 
under its authority to invalidate a perfect title See! fie pm the treaty 
of the 22d of February, 1819. 

I will read a short extractfrom the opinion of the court, found on 
the eighty-sixth and eighty-seventh pages. The court say with ref- 
erence to the rights of persons owning land in the ceded territory 
who had obtained their grants and held perfect titles under the pre- 
vious government: 

i un even in cases of con- 
lst for te conqueror k do more than tig thei Bangi ign and assurac 
nion over the coun! modern w become 
aw, would be violated, 8 ustice and fright which 
and felt — niew whole civilized world would be outraged, if 
should be y confiscated and private rights annulled. 
Peto their relation to their ancient sovereign is 
their relations to each other and theirrights of property remain undisturbed, 
If this be the modern rule, even in cases of conquest, who can doubt its ap- 
on to the case of an amicable cession of territory? 6 
8 who became 3 citizens 
unaffected ey It would 


and West Florida.“ 

A cession of territory is never understood to be a cession of the property i 

toits inhabitants. The king cedes that only which belonged to 

Lands he had Aride f granted were not his to cede. Neither party coun 
sò understand the cession. Neither party could consider itself as attempt- 
ing a wrong to individuals, condemned by the practice of the whole civilized 
world, The cession of a territory by its name from one sovereign to another, 
conveying the compound idea of — at the same time the lands an 
the people who inhabit them, would be necessarily understood to pass the sov- 
ereignty only, and not to interfere with private property. 


Further on the court say: 
This article is apparently introduced on the part of Spain. 


Referring to the eighth article of the treaty, which perhaps I may 
as well read. The eighth article of the treaty says: 


All the grants of land made before the 24th of January, 1818, His Catholic 
Majesty, or by bis lawful authorities in the said territories by His Maj- 
esty to the United States, shall be ratified and contirmed to the persons in 
session of the lands, to the same extent that the same grants would be if 
the territories had remained un ter the dominion of His Catholic Majesty. But 
the owners in fares sym of such lands, who, by reason of the recent circum- 
stances of the Spanish nation and the revolutions in Europe, have been pre- 
vented from fulfilling all the conditions of their grants, shall complete them 
within the terms limited in the same, respectively, from the date of treaty; 
in default of which the said grants shall be nuli — ‘void. All grants made singe 
the said 24th of January, 1818, when the first proposal on the part of His Catholic 
Majesty for the cession of the Floridas was made, are hereby declared and 
agreed to be null and void. 


The court say: 


This article is —— introduced on the part of Spain, and must be in- 
tended to stipulate ressly for that security to private property which the 
laws and usages of nations would, without ebay ate stipulation, have conferred. 
No construction which would impair that security further than its tive 
words require would seem to beadmissible, Without it the titles of individuals 
would remain as valid under the new government as they were —_— the old; 
and those titles, so far at least as they were consummate, pierre t be 
the courts of the United States, independently of this articl 


The court ask, indignantly, further on: 


Ts it possible that Congress could design to submit the validity of titles which 
were valid under the Spanish Government or by the Jaw of nations” to the 
determination of these comm ners? 


Notwithstanding the previous adverse determination of the commis- 
sioners, the Supreme Court held that that grant was valid. 

Mr. President, it is with reference to decisions of this class that the 
committee constructed this bill, There are three classes of cases re- 
ferred to. Two only have been mentioned in the debate. The third 
has been treated and considered as though it was a mere repetition or 
consolidation of the other two. These are the classes found in the 
sixth section. First, those ‘‘ which at the date of the of this 
act had not been confirmed by act of Congress; 3 those which 
have not been otherwise finally decided upon by lawful authority; 
and, third, those which have not become complete and perfect’? 

These are the three classes of claims which are provided for in this 
act. The jurisdiction is given to the proposed court in cases of een 
three classes and none others. Itexpressly excludes the perfect 
which have been defined clearly in the decisions which I have ro 
in those decisions it is declared that they need no assistance from the 
legislative or judicial departments of the Government. The bill further 
says in the first paragraph of section 13: à 

First, No claim shall be allowed that shall not a r to be upon a title law- 
fully and regularly derived from the e Raat or — — one 
that at the date of The acquisition = the territory by the United claim- 
ant would have had a lawful right to make perfect— : 

Evidently the imperfect title alone is referred to— 


had the territory not been acquired by the United States, and that the United 
States are bound, upon the principles of — law, or by the provisions of the 
treaty of cession, to respect and permit to become complete and perfect. 

It is only these three classes of claims which are required to be pre- 
sented to this court. It is only these three classes of claims that this 
court has any jurisdiction to hear and decide by the terms of this bill. 
It is only these three classes of cases here enumerated which are barred 
by this statute of limitations of two years. Section 12 of the bill 
says: 

That all claims which are by the provisions ofthis act authorized to be prose- 
cuted shall, at the end of two years from the taking effect of this ae ifno — 
6 e same shall have then been filed as 

d taken, in all courts and elsewhere, N s! 
be forever barred. 

The court has no jurisdiction over any but these three designated 
classes of claims, and therefore, by the express terms of this twelfth 
section, they only, and not the perfect claims, are barred by this bill, 
This bill treats the perfect claims as the Supreme Court regards 
as needing no help from the legislative department of the Government. 

Then, Mr. President, the allegation that all claims, without regard 
to their being perfect or imperfect, are to be barred in two years is not 
sustained by the record, as will be found by a proper examination of 
the terms of the bill. The case which has been cited from 130 United 
States Reports, arising under the California statutes, was in a different 
position, for there the court did have jurisdiction over the perfect titles 
as well as the imperfect titles. There the act did require that the im- 
perfect titles and perfect titles alike should be presented for the adju- 
dication of the courts, and after the period fixed in the statute had 
elapsed the Supreme Court made the decision that the power of Con- 
gress was supreme over the matter. But there has been no such ar- 
rangement proposed in this bill with reference to perfect grants. 

Mr. President, I will read the eighth section of the treaty with Mex- 
ico upon which this present matter rests as showing the difference be- 
tween it and the Florida treaty which I read awhile ago, the treaty of 
1819. Article 9 of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, says: 

In the said territories property of every kind, now belonging to Mexicans 
not established there, shall be inviolably respected. The present owners, the 
—.— these and ail Mexicana who may b — — Aon 
belonged to 3 the United States. Mi z 

If a person had a perfect title under the Mexican Government or one 
derived from the Spanish Government, then the title is perfect and 
valid now; it needs no aid from the United States; it needs no aid from 
Congress; it needs no more aid than the title to the land which I own 
derived from the patents of the United States. The titles which were 
good, perfect, and complete under the Mexican law at the time of the 
cession are good, complete, and perfect now, and if there is anything 
in the deeision of the Supreme Court in the case which I read, those 
people require no aid whatever from the Government with reference 
to their titles. 

Mr. President, ifthere are defects in this bill, the bili can be amended. 
I do not think that the defect which the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
WoLcoTT] has dwelt so much upon, and which I have referred to now, 
amounts to anything. I do not think that any change is required with 
reference to that matter. The bill has been worked upon industriously 
in the committee-room. It had its origin, as I am told, many years 
ago, and in its early history it was antics ht upon by some of the ablest 
lawyers who ever came to the Senate. The bill was before the com- 
mittee during the last Congress, and again during the present Con- 
gress. Every section, every sentence was industriously examined and 
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3 with all the ability and industry that the committee could 
ve to it. 
Ove did not have in the committee-room the counsels of the Senator 
from Colorado. It is to be regretted that we did not have the benefit 
of his experience and his knowledge and his acquaintance with the 
country where the lands included in the grants are situated, and with 
theinhabitants. It was a surprise to me when I first heard that he 
had any objections to the bill, It was reported on the 28th of April. 
He had apparently acquiesced in all that was done in the committee- 
room. He has filed no adverse report, he has filed no other bill in- 
eluding his views, coming from him asa minority of the committee, 
and it was with surprise that I first heard that the objections existed 
which he has brought to the attention of the Senate, 

I do not think, as I said before, that the objection just treated of is 
a valid one. If there are others the bill can beamended. The limita- 
tion as to time, as suggested by Senators who occupied the floor yes- 
terday, can be very readily changed. As wassaid by the Senator from 
North Carolina, if was tentative, and we can easily extend the dura- 
tion of the court so as to give all parties who have claims which need 
the aid and attention of the court all the time that justice and right 

uire. 
ut, Mr. President, I do not think that the bill is subject to the se- 

vere criticisms which have been made with reference to it. I do not 
think it is unjust, unfair, and indefensible. I claim that it affords re- 
lief and assistance that are very much needed, according to the re- 
marks which have been made by Senators living in that section of the 
country. It gives ample relief to all small holders who own not over 
160 acres. In section 16 it is provided: 


That in township surveys hereafter to be made in the Territories of New 
Mexico and Atonai kh spent and Utah, and the States of Colorado and 
Nevada, if it shall be e to appear to the satisfaction of the deputy surveyor 
making such survey that any person has, through himself, his ancestors, or 

tors, been in the continuous adverse actual bona fide possession, residing 
Sena as his home, of any tract of land of not exceeding 160 acres in such town- 
ship, ſor twenty years next preceding the time of making such survey, the deputy 
surveyor shall ize and establish the lines of such possession and make the 
subdivision of the adjoining lands in accordance therewith, 


And in section 17 a similar provision is made in cases where the town- 
ships have been surveyed. That section provides 


That in the case of townships heretofore surveyed in the Territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona, Wyoming and Utah, and the States of Colorado and 
‘Nevada all persons who, or whose ancestors or grantors, became citizens of the 


United States by reason of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and who have 


been in the actual continuous adverse possession and residents of tracts of not 
to exceed 160 acres each for twenty years next preceding such survey, shall be 
entitled, upon making proof of such facts to the satisfaction of the register and 
receiver of the proper land district, and of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office upon such investigation as is provided for in section 16 of this act, to enter, 
without payment of purchase money, fees, or commissions, such legal subdivis- 
ions, not exceeding 160 acres, as shall include their sgid possessions. 

So, Mr. President, settlers on all these small bodies of land, not ex- 
ceeding 160 acres in extent, occupying them under arrangements simi- 
lar to our homestead laws, whether they originally had paper titles or 
whether they had not, those who have simply been in possession for 
twenty years or more, are protected without fee or Ex or cost. The 
Government goes there and measures their land and sets it off for them, 
and where land has already been surveyed a similar provision is made. 
So, ample provision is made for all these poor people and these owners 
of small bodies of land who are actually living upon them. 

Then, every holder of an imperfect titie has his day in court, whether 
he has a large body of land or a smal! body; if he has got a concession 
or grant or survey or writing of any kind, no matter how imperfect, 
if it is such a title or such a showing as under the laws of Mexico, or 
under similar laws of thiscountry, would entitle a citizen of this coun- 
try to relief, he has his day in court and an opportunity for relief. 

Then there is the fair and legitimate inference from the language of 
the bill that the holders of perfect titles, no matter how large, shall be 
recognized as the actual owners of the landinciuded in their grants. They 
are not required to come into court. They are not required to present 
any documents or claims. They receive actual relief without any ne- 
cessity of coming before the court at all. They are treated just as the 
United States Supreme Court has treated others in a like situation 
under the Florida law, as needing no help from the Government, no 
help from the legislative or thejudicial departments of the Government. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. PASCO, Certainly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator’s statement, supported by citations 
which hedeemsauthority, is to the effect that perfected claims are not to 
be included in this actat all, whether they have been confirmed or not; 
that claims which are perfect and not confirmed are not intended to be 
included in this act. It is to those of us who think we know at least 
that district entirely immaterial or practically immaterial whether or 
not the bill excludes claims thatare perfect and not patented, or whether 
it provides that parties having claims which are perfect but not con- 
firmed may come before this tribunal and have them passed upon by a 
court or otherwise. Would the Senator as a member of the committee 
object to an amendment—I simply ask this so that I may know the 
opinion of the Senator—on page 17, where the fourth subdivision says: 


Fourth. No claim shall be allowed for any land the right to which has 
ate Sas lawfully acted upon and decided by Congress, or under its au- 
thority. N F z 


Would the Senator object to a clause being added as follows? 


Nor any claims for lands which are complete and perfect, although they may 
not bave been confirmed by Congress. 


Would such an amendment not be in entire accord with the Sen- 
ator’s present interpretation of the bill as it stands? 

Mr. PASCO. My objection to inserting anything with reference to 
those who have perfect titles is that it would seem to be casting a cloud 
upon titles which are already ample and full and which need no as- 
sistance trom the Government. I would not feel that any benefit would 
be afforded me if the Legislature of the State of Florida or the United 
States Congress should pass a law allowing me to go into court to set- 
tle a title to land that I own and hold without dispute in my own State; 
and it seems to me that when a person has a perfect title, one that is 
so recoguized by the Government, one that is so recognized by the Su- 
preme Court, it is an injury rather than an advantage to him to throw 
open the doors of the courts and require him to come in and prove to 
be certain and correct and sufficient what has always been regarded as 
certain and sufficient and correct. The very act of opening the doors 
of the court in such a case would have a tendency to weaken and im- 
pair and cloud the title of the holder. That is the objection which I 
have to any legislation of that kind. 

Mr. MORGAN. If it will not interrupt the Senator from Florida 

Mr. PASCO. Certainly not. 

Mr. MORGAN. My difficulty has been, I will say to the Senator, 
in this case mainly that there is no definition either in the treaty orin 
this bill of what is a perfect and what is an imperfect title under the 
Mexican law. Can the Senator describe what is a perfect title under 
the Mexican law and give an illustration of it, and also what is an im- 
perfect title and give an illustration, so that we may know what the 
committee means when these phrases are used? I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senator to a fact in regard to it. I think it is not the 
custom of the Mexican Government to issue patent. I do not mean the 
general Government, Iam speaking now of the state governments, 

Mr. SPOONER, In any case? 

Mr. MORGAN. The juridical possession under a grant in Mexico is 
a legal investiture of title and possession by operation of law, whether 
it is attended with actual occapancyornot. That juridical 
atter it is made out by an alcalde is returned for record in the land of- 
fice of the state at the capital of the state in which the land is situate 
where the grant comes from the state, and that record constitutes his 
title, not that a separate patent issued setting forth all of these facts. 
If I am correctly informed about it, that is the procedure by which a 
title is derived from vhe state governments of Mexico. 

Now, will the Senator say that the record of the state government, 
where the title emanated from such a government, must show every 
fact that is necessary to a complete investiture under the Mexican law? 
Would that be a perfect title within the meaning of this bill? Then, 
if that is a perfect title, what is it that is an imperfect title? Is it the 
one that is merely defective in the fact that all the records have not 
been completed which would make up a perfect title, or is it one in 
which a part of the record has been completed and where the party 
having the grant has made what we would call an equitable compliance, 
a substantial compliance with the terms of the grant and its future 
conditions upon which the grant is to become complete as a juridical 

t? 

Mr. PASCO. Mr, President, it would be very presumptuous in me 
to attempt to give a full answer to such a question as that when asked 
by the Senator from Alabama, who we all know has so much learning 
i mi law and who has had so much experience in matters of this 

ind. 

The question of perfection is at last a question for the courts, The 
general idea of a perfect title is a title to land which has been separated 
by an act of the former government from the public domain and which 
the party is in possession of under a grant from the former government. 
That is the general idea of a perfect title. But it is at last a question 
in each case to be determined by the courts. 

But with these perfect titles derived from the former government 
a party can go into court, he can defend himself, and he can protect 
himself; and if the title is perfect and the possession has been held 
under it, he needs no help from the Government in accordance with 
these decisions. 

The imperfect titles, as a general rule, are those grants or conces- 
sions which are conditional, whose terms have no been complied with 
the Senator enumerated a number of them the other day—where a man 
receives a body of land from the Government upon the promise that he 
would put a colony upon it, that he would feed a certain number of 
sheep or cattle upon it, that he would build a mill or something of that 
kind. Those are given iu the books and in the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States as illustrations of imperfect titles. 

Parties whoare in possession, such as are provided jor in the sections 
which I jast read (16 and 17), who have been allowed to enter upon 
lands as settlers under a general policy of the Government similar to 
our homestead laws, are holders of another class of imperfect titles 
which are referred to in some of the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; those persons are dependent upon the further favor 
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and assistance and help of the Government before they can have their 
titles perfected. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does the Senator understand that under this bill 
this court is to have any jurisdiction whatever of an imperfect title as 
he defines it? 5 

Mr. PASCO. That is its very purpose. 

Mr. SPOONER. As I recollect the provisions of the bill, this court 
shall take jurisdiction only of those titles which upon principles of 
public law or in order to perfect the obligations of a treaty the party 
is entitled to perfect. 

Mr. PASCO. These are the three classes that are enumerated in sec- 
tion 6: those which at the date of the passage of this act have not 
been confirmed by act of Congress; those which have not been ‘‘ other- 
wise finally decided upon by lawful authority; and those which 
have not become complete and perlect.“ They are in a similar situa- 
tion to those who file declarations of homesteads in our own General 
Land Office and comply with the terms of the homestead laws. Such 
titles are incomplete, inchoate, imperfect. Under the provisions of the 
treaty and under the provisions of this act such holders would be en- 
titled to go and perfect their claims and receive their final patents or 
proofs of title from the Government. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSOM. Will the Senator from Texas allow me? 

Mr. REAGAN. I merely wish to make one observation. What, no 
doubt, raised the question in the wind of the Senator from Wisconsin 
pr SPooNER] is the fact that the law takes for granted that we un- 

erstand that the titles to be acted upon are those that had their in- 
cipiency under the Mexican or Spanish Government, and which had 
not been perfected. That, I do not think, is specifically described in 
the bill, but the bill evidently takes it for granted that we do so un- 
derstand. It is those tities which have had their incipiency under the 
Spanish or Mexican Government and which were not perfected under 
those Governments. : 

Mr. PASCO. Does not the Senator think that the third description 
covers those which have not become complete and perfect,” and then 
the first paragraph of section 13, which says: 

First. No claim shall be allowed that shall not Sope to be upon a title law- 
fully and regularly derived from the Government of Spain or Mexico, and one 
that at the date of the acquisition of the territory by the United States the 
claimant would have had a lawful right to make perfect had the territory not 
been acquired by the United gay sud that the United States are bound, upon 
the principles of public law, or by provisions of the treaty of cession, to re- 
spect and permit to become complete and perfect. 

Mr. REAGAN, The bill is more full than I thought it was. 

Mr. RANSOM, Will my friend from Florida yield to me fora mo- 
ment? 

Mr. PASCO. With pleasure. 

Mr. RANSOM, I ask the attention of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam listening to the Senator. 

Mr. RANSOM. The Se r from Alabama asks the Senator from 
Florida for his definition of an imperfect and of a perfect title. That 
is a question which very naturally and properly occurs to every Sen- 
ator in the discussion of this bill, and if [am not mistaken I can re- 
lieve the mind of the Senator from Alabama, lawyer as he is, of all 
doubt upon that question—I mean of all doubt so far as the practical 
operation and effect of this bill are concerned. 

As I stated yesterday, the jurisdiction clause in the bill before the 
Senate is substantially and almost literally the jurisdiction clause in 
the law of Congress creating what is known as the Louisiana Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. MORGAN. The act of March, 1805? 

Mr. RANSOM. Iam not certain as te the date, but I think it is 
March 30, 1805. I think it was afterwards amended, perhaps in 1818, 
but they are substantially the same, and I took the liberty yesterday 
evening, when the Senator from Alabama was addressing the Senate, 
of calling bis attention to that clause as offered here by the late Sen- 
ator from Florida, Mr. Jones. 

Instead of undertaking myself to give a definition of an imperfect 
title or a definition of a perfect title, I will say to the Senator from 
Alabama that since 1805, assuming that to be the date of the act 
ereating the commission in Louisiana, the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the courts of the different States made up out of the Loni- 
siana purchase have repeatedly, time after time, declared what was a 
perfect title and what was not a perfect title, and I think it is safer for 
us now to stand by the adjudications and the definite judgments of the 
Supreme Court of the United States delivered in numberless cases than 
it is in this bill or in anact of Congress to undertake to define a perfect 
or an imperfect title, an incipient title—that seems to be the term that 
has caught the fancy of the Supreme Court, if I may say so, and Judge 
Miller, always with great significance, uses that term—I think it is 
much safer to take their adjudication of this question than to under- 
take to put it more fully in this bill. 

The Senator, no doubt more familiar with many of these cases than 
Lam, will find that sometimes it has been a very nice question for the 
Supreme Court to decide whether the title from the Spanish or the 
French Government required further action from this Government, or 
whether it was perfect in itself, I prefer myself—if my friend from 


Florida will allow me to hold the floor for one second further—to say 
that I think it safer tor Congress to stand upon those adjudications of 
the last eighty-odd years than it is to put in new terms in this bill, at- 
tempting to give a significance of definition toa legal expression which 
has had illustration after illustration from the courts of the States and 
from the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. PASCO. Now, Mr. President, with reference to this 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. PASCO. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER, I ask the attention of the Senator from North Car- 
olina, I have listened attentively to his observations, and he will re- 
member that when this bill first came for debate betore the Senate I 
asked the Senator, as chairman of the committee having the matter in 
charge, to state succinctly the distinction, as he understood it, between 
a perfect and an imperfect title, stating to him at the time that as toa 
pertect title, aI understood it, I could not understand why Congress 
should impose any limitation upon a recovery. 

That is to say, if a man had perfected bis title by performing the 
conditions ofa grant of 100,000 acres, and the court found it to be a per- 
fect grant, if the concession was found to be made, if the limits of the 
grant were established and the conditions found to have been definite 
and to have been performed, upon what principle of justice does the 
committee ask the Senate to impose a limitation upon the amount of 
the recovery? The Senator informed me and informed the Senate, in 
reply to my interrogatory, that under this bill this statutory court, as 
Ichoose to term it, was not to have jurisdiction of perfected titles; that 
it was intended to confer upon this tribunal only jurisdiction ot those 
inchoate, incomplete, or, to use the appropriate phrase used by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, those equitable titles as to which—and if 
the Senator’s statement of the law and the facts be correct, then his 
answer to me was complete—the condition not having been performed, 
the grant not being complete, it was at the option of the Government 
to enter for a condition broken and pe an end to the entire grant, or 
as a matter of grace to allow so much of the grant as it chose. 

Now, what I should like to ask the Senator is this: I understand 
the law to be as to a conditional grant, that the grant proceeding from 
the sovereign, it is for the legislative department of the Government 
to determine where the condition had not been performed whether it 
will enter for condition broken or will waive the condition. Is it in- 
tended by this bill to delegate to this tribunal to determine whether 
the condition not worked out shall be waived or enforced? In the 
case of a grant upon condition, the condition not having been performed, 
is it for the court to say or for Congress to say whether the party shall 
be permitted to perform the condition or not? 

Mr. RANSOM. Mr. President, I presume of course I was not very 
clear, and it is not the ſault of the Senator from Wisconsin, but it is my 
fault that he did not understand me. I may have used during the de- 
bate the word grace, but I was not using it in reference to the court. 
Under this bill there is no grace to be exercised by this court. This 
court will have a well defined duty to perform, and that duty will be 
to determine upon the facts, conditions, and circumstances of the case 
whether according to the law ot Mexico and Spain these claimants are 
entitled to have their grants completed or consummated. It is not 
left in the sky. Their duty will be well defined and bounded. They 
will bave to say, as positively as it is possible for the law to speak, 
whether the circumstances of each particular case invest the claimant 
with the right to have his title consummated. 

Mr. President, all that I meant to say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
and the Senator from Florida and the Senator from Alabama was that 
having had since 1805—for I am satisfied the Senator from Alabama has 
the date accuratel y—a long line of judicial decisions upon this very ques- 
tion, repeated over and over again under all the different circumstances 
under which these titles have grown up, I thought it was better for Con- 
gress to stand by and abide by well defined terms which have been un- 
derstood and adjudicated by the courts than to attempt to add to them 
by new words or new phrases which mightembracesomething that ought 
not to be embraced or might exclude something that ought not to be ex- 
cluded, that it would be safer for us to stand in this bill by the jurisdic- 
tion clause of the commission act affecting the Louisiana purchase. 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, with reference to this question of per- 
fect and imperfect grants, I call the attention of the Senate to a de- 
scription of the different classes of grants as given by Mr. Gilpin, who 
was Attorney-General of the United States at the time, in the case of 
the United States rs. Wiggins, found on the three hundred and fortieth 
page of the fourteenth volume of Peters’s Reports. It is in his brief as 
counsel in the case representing the Government. He says: 


Grants of land in Florida by the Spanish authorities, so far as they have come 
before this court, appear to have been of three classes : 

First, Absolute grents, in consideration of services already performed, which 
were made by the governors, in 1 cases, either by virtue of a 8 to, 
power recognized by the laws of the Indies (2 White’s New peer 40, 
52), or by the authority given in particular decrees, coming directly or indirectly 
from the sovereign, as in the case of the grants conferred upon Salus, Paulin, 
and Percheman, in reward for their services (2 White’s New Rec., 280). The 
very nature of these grants forbids a limitation on the e or on the con- 
sideration that might move them. They are recognized b; is court in the 


cases of the United States rs. Percheman (7 Peters, 97) and United States vs. 
Clark (8 Peters, 453). 
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Second.— 

This is an example of the imperfect grants— 

Second. Grantsin consideration of services to be ed, and deemed spe- 
cially important for the improvement of the province. These do not seem to 
have wn out of any law or royal order, but were not infrequent for some 
years before the onof Florida. They were ed by usage, and rec- 
ognized as lawful. (2 White's New Recopilacion, 286, 239, 290.) The services ap- 
pear to have been of three kinds: The erection of saw-mills, factories, or me- 
chanical works; the introduction and rearing of large numbers of cattle; and 
large bodies of settlers. The titles to 
el a present 

uent per- 


the establishment in 
these were, in some instances, absolute on their face, and conv: 
t from their date, though coupled with conditions for the su 
8 of the services; or they were mere concessions or incipient 
grants, securing a future absolute title, on the performance of the conditions, 
Then he goes on to speak of the cases in which they are recognized, 
and says further on: 


Third. But the great class of cases was that of gratuitous grants, in moder- 
ate quantities, for purposes of actual occupation and cultivation. To this class 
is applicable the general system ot Spanish land law which existed in Florida 
and Louisiana; and the regulations embraced under it are as clear and distinct 
as those of the land laws of the United States. It is true, the grants were gra- 
tuitous, but the performance of the conditions annexed by the law was a con- 
sideration as explicit as the payment required by our laws. 


Kya ep r. President, are instances of different kinds of grants. The 
first is absolute title, the perfectgrant. It needs no help from the 
Legislature. It is a weapon of attack or of defense that can be used 
in the courts asa meansof obtaining possession when the holder is un- 
lawiully ousted orasa means of resistance if his rights are assailed. The 
holder of such perfect and valid grantand title, as I have said before, 
onb np help from us, and no helpis provided for him by the terms of 
this bill, 

The purpose of the bill is not to try titles, not to decide whether 
they are valid or not, but it is to complete them, to perfect them, 
They had their origin in the days of the Spanish or Mexican occupa- 
tion, and when they are incomplete and insufficient and not capable of 
being used as weapons of attack and defense in the courts, then the 
holder can come in under the terms of this statute and complete his title 
and obtain the patent of the United States if he satisfies the court that 
he has a just and meritorious claim. 

to repeat briefly what I said before, this bill protects small 
holders to the extent of 160 acres of land. It gives the holders of in- 
complete titles their day in court, It virtually says to the holder of 
the complete title that he needs no assistance from a court, and that 
Congress will not interfere at all with his rights or claims. The only 
who do not obtain complete relief are those who hold grants ex- 
ceeding 11 leagues in extent, and it is claimed by Senators who have 
sy, e against the bill that such holders should also be provided for. 
he Senator from Colorado has not made out a very strong case in 
behalf of claimants of this class who live in the Territory of New Mex- 
ico. He says that the land there is so poor that it cau hardly support 
the cattle which graze upon it. He says it is even beyond the reach of 
the water of irrigation to bring it up to a state of cultivation; but this 
land is presumably of some value, and by the earnestness with which 
these claims have been there is no doubt that much of it is very 
valuable. But whatever rights these parties have should be protected 
whether the land is valuable or not. 

The question is to what extent they should be protected at the present 
time. They need no protection if their grants are perfect. If they 
are not perfect they have their day in court in this bill to the extent 
of 11 leagues. If they establish their claims they will be perfected to 
that extent and patents will be given to them. It is only to the extent 
in excess of 11 leagues that they do not get protection under this bill. 
They are not barred. The bill simply provides no remedy for them 
beyond the 11 leagues. It does not prevent 
the merits of these cases as they will be di in the records when 
they are presented to the courts, from giving them relief hereafter toa 
further extent, which very likely will depend upon the merits of their 
several claims. But certainly, as has been well said by other Senators 
who have discussed this bill, these people get a very large benefit and 
advantage when they have their claims confirmed to the extent of 11 
leagues, 

1 is a dangerous quantity of land to be given to 5 person. 
It is the policy of the Government that lands in very large 
bodies should be vested in individuals, Eleven leagues is nearly 
50,000 acres of land. Some of these claims run up into the millions 
of acres. They are large enough for duchies or baronies. They are 
larger than some of the States of this Union, and it is wise for Con- 
gress to pause at the present time before giving the court unlimited 
authority to confirm all of these grants, no matter how large they 


may be. 

It is wise to wait until these people have presented their cases, un- 
til they have made up their records, until their equities are known, 
and then it will be within the power of Congress at a later day, it it 
sees fit, to give further relief. AsI said they are not barred 

that extent. This bill simply gives them no remedy, but it 
should not be condemned for thatreason, The bill is generous enough 
towards these holders, We are for the present doing enough for them, 
and it isnot wise that we should at the present time give unlimited au- 
thority to the courts in respect to these large and enormous and dan- 
gerous claims. 


after getting at | Se 


Many of them are no doubt fraudulent, There is a great tempta- 
tion to commit forgery when there is so much at stake. Itis well 
known that in the history of claims of this class frauds have been com- 
mitted, and itis no infant industry,“ either; for the manufacture of 
fraudulent grants will be found by any one who studies this class of 
cases to have originated a great many years ago in the history of this 
country; the older the grant the more difficult itis to find out whether 
or not it is good and honest and valid. 

Mr. PLATT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. PASCO. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Suppose it should turn out in an investigation before 
the court that the claimant was just as much entitled to 100,000 acres 
as to 48,000, or 11 leagues, how is the court to determine where his 
grant is to be located? Is there anything in the bill which authorizes 
= oa to determine where his 48,000 acres or 11 leagues are to be 

ocated ? 

Mr. PASCO. There is nothing farther in the bill except the gen- 
eral powers of a court of equity which are given to this court. The 
bill is silent as to the mode of procedure in such a case. 

But, as I said before, if these parties prove to the satisfaction of the 
court by their records that they are entitled to further relief, there is 
nothing to prevent Congress at any future day from giving it to them. 
It is the history of legislation of this class that there have been exten- 
sions of the power and authority and time in every case where such 
additional legislation has appeared to be necessary. But, as I said be- 
fore, if holders of these large grants exceeding 11 leagues in extent 
shall prove to the satisfaction of the court by their record that they are 
entitled to relief, there is nothing to prevent Congress at any future day 
from extending it to them to the entire amount of their claims. 

Mr. President, in view of all the benefits that there are in this bill, 
althongh it may not give ample relief to the satisfaction of everybody 
so far as all classes of claims are concerned, it seems to be eminently 
proper that it should pass. 

It is stated by all those who know the history of the States and Ter- 
ritories in which these lands lie that some legislation is necessary, and 


here is a bill providing for a court, which gives jurisdiction in every 
class of claims except those holding these grants, and there is 
nothing, as I said before, to prevent these from getting further 


relief hereafter. Having made this provision in harmony with the 
legislation which has been attempted in previous Congresses in years 
gone by, having brought the matter so near to a state of completion, 
I trust that the bill will pass, and that the amendment which has been 
offered and which is particularly under discussion will be rejected. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the 
following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the Vice- 
President: 

A bill (S. 5) for the relief of Bessie S. Gilmore; 

A bill (S. 2781) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3257) granting a pension to Mary Crook, widow of George 
Crook, late a major-general in the United States Army; 

A bill (S. 3711) granting a pension to Ellen M. McClellan; * 

A bill (S. 4233) granting a pension to Jessie Benton Frémont; 

A bill (8. 4375) to provide an American register for the steam-ship 
G. W. Jones of New York; 

A bill (H. R. 2174) to remove charge of desertion from Ellery C. Fol- 


r; 
A bill (H. R. 8247) to authorize entry of the publie lands by incorpo- 
rated cities and towns for cemetery and pap ; and 
A bill (H. R. 8943) to provide for the esta ishing of a port of deliv- 
ery at Peoria, III. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 11928) defining certain duties of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House of Representatives, and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

‘The bill (H. R. 608) making an appropriation for construction of 
new buildings and the enlargement of the military post at Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 11154) to repeal part of section 6 of an act entitled 
An act to divide the State of Iowa into two judicial districts,’ ap- 
proved July 20, 1882, was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 214) extending the Act fixing the rate 
of interest to be on arrearages of general and special taxes 
now due the District of Columbia, if paid within a time specified,” to 
October 31, 1890, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


OKLAHOMA TOWN SITES. 


The bill (H. R. 11627) to authorize the issuance of subpœnas for the 
attendance of witnesses before town-site trustees in Oklahoma was read 


twice by its title. 


1890. 
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Mr. PLATT. I wish for the present that that bill may lie on the 
table. I should like to have printed in the RECORD, so that it may be 
seen by Senators to-morrow, a short letter from the Department of the 
Interior to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and a letter 
from the Assistant Attorney-General and a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior to the chairman of the Committee on Territories of the 
House of Representatives, transmitting a letter from the governor of 
Oklahoma. They are veryshort,and I should like to have them printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. They will be printed in the RECORD, if 
there be no objection. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washinglon, July 28, 1890. 


Sin: The act to provide for town-site entries of land in what is known as 
„Oklahoma,“ and for other uStoonee, Approved May 14, 1890, fails to confer any 
power upon the boards of trustees to e subpœnas for the attendance of wit- 
nesses before said boards or to provide any penalty for refusal of any witness 
to obey such subpœna. 

Deeming that it is essential to the success of the labors of the respective 
boards that such power should be conferred, I beg leave to iay before the House 
of Representatives the opinion of the Assistant Attorney-General to 


this Department upon the subject,and the form of a bill authorizing issu- 
ance of subpoenas in such cases,and request that early action may be taken 
thereon. 


Most respectfully, 
JOHN W. NOBLE, Seeretary. 


The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ISTERIOR, Washingion, July 25, 1890. 
Sır: A letter dated July 18,1590, from Winfield F. Smith, of Guthrie, 0 
and addressed to you,calls attention to the necessity of conferring authority upon 
the boards of town-site trustees in said Territory to issue sub; for the at- 
tendance of witnesses in cases may come before them. This letter you re- 
vised as to whether under 


wer to compel the attendance of witnesses, and if no such 
to FFF 

8 I have the honor to report that under the law 
are authority to com- 


9 now Fees 
n response to your 
as it now stands the boards 


confer u wisite authority to secure the presence and testi- 
mony of witnesses in ngs that may pending Ë sader them in their 
official — as X 
x á GEO. H. SHIELDS, 
Assistant Attorney-General, 


To the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
DEPARTMEST OF THE INTERIOR, Washinglon, August 25, 1890, 


Dear Sie: I beg leave to before you a portion of a letter just received 
Oklahoma. as follows: 


appear before the 
personal interest in; that there was no compulsion, and he could better be out 
of the city. There are numerous similar instances to my knowledge.” 


8 JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary. 
Hon. Isaac S. STRUBLE, j ij 
Chairman of the Commilice on Territories, House of Representatives. 
Mr. PLATT. Let the bill be printed. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be printed and lie on the 
table. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE IN BOONE COUNTY, MISSOURL 


Mr. VEST. Iam about leaving the city and I should like to secure 
the passage of a bridge bill. That is about the only matter that de- 
tains me here. I ask unanimous consent to call up Order of Business 
2098, Senate bill 4395. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the bill (S. 4395) to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River at some accessible point in Boone 
County, Missouri. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 3, after the word Spring- 
field,” to strike out Railway and insert Railroad; so as to read: 

That the Chicago, ld Railroad 8 an incor- 


poration ized under the la the State of 
organ ws 
cessors, is hereby authorized to construct and maintain a bri 


Missouri magje point as may = hereafter — by — corporation 

between the towns of Frovidenoe and Rocheport, county of Boone, in t 

State of Missouri, ete, * = 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in section 2, line 9, after the word loca- 
tion, to strike out the topography of and insert the high and 
low water lines upon; in line 10, after the word river,“ to strike 
out the shore lines at high and low water” and insert the direction 
and strength of the current at all stages of the water, with the sound- 

ing the bed of the stream, and;’’ and in line 14, 


ings accurately showing d 
after the word bridges, to insert such map to be sufficiently in | 


> 


detail to enable the Secretary of War to judge of the proper location of 
said bridge; so as to make the section : 


Sec. 2. That said shall be constructed and built without interference 
with the security and convenience of nav ion of said river beyond what is 
necessary to carry into effect the rights and privileges hereby granted; and in 
order to secure that object the said company or corporation submit to the 
Secretary of War, for his examination and N a aes and drawing of 

bridge and a map of the location, giving, for the space of | mile above and 
1 mile below the location, the high and low water lines upon the banks 
ot the river, the direction and strength of the currents at all stages of the water, 
with the soundings accurately showing the bed of the stream, and the location 
ot any other bridge or bridges, such map to be sufficiently in detail to enable 
the Secretary of War to ju of the proper location of said bridge, and shall 
furnish such other information as may be uired for a full and satisfactory 
eee Key thesubject; and until the said plan and location of the bridge 
are approved by the Secretary of War the bridge shall not be built, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was,in the proviso to section 2, in line 23, be- 
fore the word feet, to strike out fifty and insert fiſty- five; in 
line 25, after the words shall the,” to strike out channel span’’ and 
insert * in line 26, after the word length, to strike out nor 
shall the other spans be less than 300 feet in length; and in line 30, 
after the word ‘‘river,’’ to insert and said company or corporation 
shall maintain, at its own expense, from sunset to sunrise, such lights or 
other signals on said bridge as the Light-House Board shall prescribe;’’ 
so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That the said bridge shall be made with unbroken and continuous 
and shall have three or more channel-spans, and shall not be of less ele- 
part VVV 

perstructure; nor spans 
said bridge be less than 400 feet in longth, and the piers of said bridge shall be 


channel pireng river, and said „ shall tain at its own 
expense, from sunset to sunrise, such lights or other signals on said bridge as 
the Light-House Board shall prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in section 5, line 2, after the word way, 
to insert across said bridge and ap i 
words ‘‘telegraph lines, to strike out ‘‘across said bridge; so as to 


Sec. 5. That the United States shall have the right of way across said bridge 
and approaches for such postal and telegraph lines as the Government may 
construct or control. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, line 4, before the word act.“ 


to strike out said and insert this; so as to make the section 


read: 

Sec. 7. That this act shall be void if actual constructfon of the bridge herein 
authorized be not commenced within one year and completed within three 
years from the date of the approval of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

UNITED STATES LAND COURT, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1042) to establish a United States land court, and 
to provide for the settlement of private land claims in certain States 
and Territories. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I have been very anxious indeed 
to support this bill. Ihave tried every way I could to reconcile my- 
self to it. I am unable to do so after listening to the arguments of gen- 
tlemen who have addressed the Senate upon it so frequently pol, pA 
ably. I think that perhaps there is no more imperative duty resting 
upon the Senate at this session of Congress than to pass some bill in 
regard to this very vexed question. It ought to be provided for. We 
have been nearly fifty years at it, and we have not got a law yet in 
regard to the particular territory we are speaking of which amounts to 
anything. 


I notice that the general framework of this bill is upon the analo- 
gies, to say the least, of the statute of 1805 to carry into effect the land 
grants in Louisiana made under the French and occupancy of 
that country before the year 1800. There was a lar fact of his- 
tory in that connection which ought to be kept in mind. After the 
treaty of purchase of Louisiana was made, and also later in the Florida 
arrangement of 1818, I think, it was ascertained that there were a 
great many grants that had been antedated and that pending the ne- 
gotiation the treaty related back to a certain time when the jurisdic- 
tion was changed from one Government to the other, and that question 
was pend: grants to various 


der that abuse of treaty rights, and were leveled 

There were two classes of claimants in Louisiana, those who had an 
incomplete title, a title that had been by grant made honestly by the 
French or Spanish Government anterior to the year 1800, but had not 
been completed as to all its conditions, and then there were titles ac- 


ä by possession of American citizens after the 
year 1800. 
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A commission was organized consisting of three persons under the 
fourth section of the act of 1805 to adjudicate these ede of title, 
and that commission had certain specific powers which are not found 
in this proposed act ın regard to the adjudication of what were termed 
incomplete titles. The first section of the act of 1805 provides 

That any person or persons, and the legal representatives of any person or 
persons, who on the Ist day of October, in the year 1800, were resident within 


the territories ceded by the French Republic to the United States by the treaty 
of the goth of April, 1808, and who had prior to the said Ist day of October, 


You see the treaty was in 1803, and this act of Congress goes back to 
the year 1800, three years anterior, so as to cut off fraudulent trans- 
actions pending the negotiation of the treaty— 
who bad prior to the said lst day of October, 1800, obtained from the French or 
Spanish Governments respectively during the time either of the said Govern- 
ments had the actual possession of said territories any duly registered warrant 
or order of survey for lands lying within the suid territories to which the In- 
dian title had been extinguished, and which were on that day actually inhab- 
ited and cultivated by such person or persons, or for his or their use, shall be 
confirmed in their claims to such lands in the same manner as if their titles had 
been completed. 

There is a statute which draws a plain distinction between a title 
that is incomplete and one that is complete by statutory enactment and 
definition. Now, here is the proviso: ; 

Provided, however, That no such incomplete title shall be confirmed unless 
the person in whose name such warrant or order of survey had been granted 
wasat the time of its date either head of a family or above the age of twenty- 
one years, nor unless the conditions and termson which the completion of the 
grant might depend shall have beon fulfilled. 


That is a plain statute; you would suppose there would be no trouble 
about interpreting that law, and the decisions which have been quoted 
here so frequently are based upon that plain provision of the act of 
1805, showing clearly the distinction between titles that are incom- 
plete and titles that are complete, the distinction itself being described 
and mentioned and stated with exactness in the body of the statute. 

The next section relates to grants to actual settlers of land occupied 
by them with the permission of the proper Spanish officer and in con- 
formity with Spanish usages, ete., and those grants are to be confirmed 
upon a different basis. They were possessory titles merely, titles by 
mere occupancy, aud not under any special grant. 

The fourth section provides for a registration of incomplete grants 
and also of completed grants, and it provides that if an uncompleted 
grantis not registered in the office of a certain recorder within a certain 
time the grant is to be forfeited. There is a proviso to the fourth sec» 
tion which I shall read: 

Provided, however, That where lands are claimed by virtue ofa complete French 
or Spanish grant as aforesaid it shall not be necessary for the claimant to have 


any other evidence of his claim recorded, except the original grant or patent, 
together with the warrant or order of survey, and the plat— 


That is all he had to do to make the record complete— 


but all the other conveyances or deeds shall be deposited with the register or 
recorder, to be by them laid before the commissioners hereinafter directed to 
be appointed, when they shall take the claim into consideration. And if such 
person shall neglect to deliver such notice in writing of his claim, her with 
a plat as aforesaid, or cause to be recorded such written evidence of the same, 
all his right, so far as the same is derived from the two first sections of this act, 
shall become void and forever thereafter be barred; nor shall bow dl incomplete 
grant, warrant, order of survey, deed of conve ce, or other written evidence 
which shall not be recorded as above directed ever after be considered or ad- 
mitted as evidence in any court of the United States against any grant derived 
trom the United States, 


Section 5 provides for the appointment of two commissioners and one 
of the judges there, who shall constitute a commission for the decision 
of these land titles. 

Now, it is perfectly obvious that decisions predicated upon a statute 
like that can not be held to determine what is meant by, or the length, 
depth, height, width, or breadth of, a measure like this. They areen- 
tirely different. 

Before proceeding to try toillustrate that difference more completely, 
I wish to call attention to a decision of the Secretary of the Interior 
made in the Myra Clark Gaines case. I will read an extract from his 
decision: 


The Secretary of tho Treasury, 30th March, L805, referring to the act of 1805, in 

his instructions to J. W. Gurley, esq., in transmitting him his commission as reg- 

ister of the land office of the eastern district of Orleans, which included all that 

part of the apjat Barve of the Mississippi, with all the ishes lying on the 

2 bank and bo: ng on the same, and including the Fourche, remarked as 
ows: 

“ For the present I will call your attention only to one of che law. It is en- 
acted by the fourth section that persons claiming lands by virtue of | French 
or Spanish grants made before the Ist of r. 1800, may file a notice of their 
claim with the register; but persons claiming either under the first two 
sections of the act or under incomplete titles shall do {t under penalty of their 
claim being forever barred. 

“You will casily Hee rg nice the distinction is drawn from the different nature 
of the claims; that the first species is considered as already established and not 
wanting any confirmation from the Government of the United States; but it is 
necessary that the people should be also made to understand it; that they should 
know that it is not intended to disturb their rights founded on legal greoi; and 
that the object of that first h is merely to enable them to have their 
grants recorded in an American office, if they shall think wy nny yA and to 
pore the possibility of the United States selling through o lands which 

ave already been legally granted. 

It is true that persons claiming lands under complete grants dated after the 
Ist of October, are included in the same class with persons who claim un- 
der incomplete titles, and that there may exist some cases in which such grants 
are not confirmed by the first two sections of the act of 1805.” 
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Whoever will go to the General Land Office here and search it, as I 
have had occasion to do—for as a member of a committee of this body 
it was my duty todo it—will find there a large number of grants claimed 
under the treaty of 1803 in favor of citizens of Louisiana that are as 
yet undecided. No provision of law has been made for their decision. 
The grants stand as claims against the United States Government. 
That is the way they are treated in the Department upon the record, 
as claims against the United States Government; and there are hun- 
dreds of them that have never yet been adjudicated by the Interior 
Department, and no court has had jurisdiction to dispose of them. 

Many of those are valid grants under the act of 1805, and, notwith- 
standing the provision that is made for commissioners to decide upon 
the validity of those grants, they still remain undecided. Why so? 
It is because they were not of the particular description mentioned in 
the act of 1805, They did not have all of the incidents and qualities 
that are defined and specified in that act. Hence those commissioners 
did not have jurisdiction to decide them. 

Mr. President, there has not been a uniformity of rulings that all 
the grants which were valid under the treaty of 1803 stand upon their 
own merits and are considered valid and are treated as valid by the 
courts, for it must be remembered that in that case, as in this case, 
the grants thus claimed are not urged against private individuals liable 
to be sued, but they are urged against the United States Government. 

Take the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. What was the situation of 
the territory we acquired under that treaty and under the Gadsden 
treaty the very moment of the proclamation of the ratification of those 
treaties? It was that the United States Government owned in its own 
right under those treaties every foot of land acquired by them that was 
not covered by a valid Spanish or Mexican grant, either complete or 
incomplete. The United States Government has always acted upon 
that idea, and the Secretary of the Interior has not hesitated to send 
out and have surveyed any portion of that domain which did not have 
resting upon it a grant that he himself was disposed to recognize as be- 
ing valid, and he has di in this way to that extent of various 
claims originating under the Mexican law, I say without rhyme or rea- 
son, I say without an adjudication, I say by a summary proceeding. It 
is true he has not injured the title to any extent, because he had no 
power to do it; but the possessory right and all that relates to surveys 
and possession and the right of fencing and the like, including the right 
of pasturage upon those lands, he has decided upon the theory, which 
is a correct one, that all the lands that were not covered by completed 
land grants derived under the Mexican Government af the moment of 
time when those treaties were laimed went to the United States and 
became their property, and whoever claims one of these grants claims 
it under the laws of Mexico, through the treaty, against the United 
States. That is his claim, for if the United States Government concedes 
his right that establishes his title. Then the question between him and 
somebody else who may be upon that land is a question of local law, 
But the title, the muniment, that which in the judgment of the law 
upon the face of the papers is acomplete and perfect title, is established 
or not established by the assent of the Government of the United States 
in the first instance, 

Now, here is a man with either a grant from the State of Sonora or 
a grant from the general federal Government of Mexico made upon 
conditions-subsequent. He takes all the legal steps that are neces- 
sary to give him the first possessory right to these lands. First he 
makes his application under whatever law it is, whether it is an em- 
presario grant, whether itis a grant for herding cattle and sheep, or 
whether it is a grant for agriculture, for the colonization of people 
upon the land, or for any other purpose. He makes his application, 
and he says, I want whatever land the laws of this State or this 
Government allow me in a certain territory up here to be granted to 
me upon condition that I do this particular thing, colonize it with 
people, herd it with cattle or sheep, or some other thing.“ 

The party to whom he makes the application issues to him upon that 
application a warrant of survey. He takes that with his surveyor and 
the witnesses and he goes and marks off the boundaries of the land 
that he wants to enter, confining himself as near as may be, but inan 
awkward, rude way usually, to the amount of land that the Govern- 
ment says he may have under such a grant. He sits down, after hav- 
ing made his survey, with his witnesses and he makes up the desiſto, 
he makes up the survey. He takes that to the proper land officer or 
to the alcalde, and they make their report. They swear to it. The 
alcalde or the proper officer thereupon certifies that this man is en- 
titled to juridical possession of thatland. ‘The conditions-subsequent 
are to be performed in the future, 

Now, I will suppose that all these things bad been done a month, 
six weeks, or two months before the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was 
signed and proclaimed. We took that Mexican citizen and that terri- 
tory with his preliminary proceedings all regular and right, and, if the 
Government bad not been compelled to surrender that land to the 
United States at the end ofa war, he was going on in good faith to comply 
with all the conditions- subsequent. If it was an empresario grant he 
was going to have his people there; if it was a cattle grant he was go- 
ing to have his cattle and sheep there; he was going to live upon it or 
haye his agent live upon it until such time as he would be entitled 
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upon further proof of a full compliance to a certificate that all these 
conditions had been complied with. 

But the Mexican Government was very loose about requiring the 
certification of the performance of these subsequent conditions, In 
nine cases out of ten in regard to all of these grants you may search 
the records of those States and of the federal Government and you 
will not find one case in ten, perhaps not one in a hundred, where the 
final certification of the man’s fall compliance with all the conditions- 
subsequent has been made; and it really is notan essential of the title. 

Here is a man whosix weeks before the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
went through all this formula with due and legal regularity and took 
his land, was admitted to juridical possession. He was there and we 
found him there, our citizen, when that treaty was made, and 1t was 
our land except so far as it was affected by his rights under the Mexi- 
can law. The Government of the United States did not have the policy 
of having herds of cattle upon these t pasture grounds; it did not 
have the policy of having a colonization of people upon these places; 
it did not have the policy of giving to these respective colonists a cer- 
tain amount of land because they went there, and of giving by way ot 
premium to the empresario a certain amount of other land lying out- 
side of the colony or adjacent to it as a iee or reward for having there 
these colonists upon that land. We had no such policy as that. Our 
policy was quite different. 

Now, what is the law in regard to a condition of affairs like that? 
The Government of the United States finding itself in possession of 
the jurisdiction and sovereignty over this land, not having a policy in 
conformity with that of Mexico, it has been said here frequently de- 
feats the condition-subsequeutand makes the grant perſect. Vet when 
you go back to the Mexican law and read through it you can not find 
the evidence upon the record of a perfect grant; you have got tocome 
down through the treaty; you have got to discuss and apply the policy 
of the United States Government; you have got to determine that that 
policy has relieved the party from compliance with the condition-sub- 
sequent, and therefore has made the grant perfect. All these things 
are to be ascertained; and yet that is not a complete title under the 
Mexican law. That is described here as being an incomplete title, if 
4 thing is described as an incomplete title. It is not a complete 

e. 

Here we come in and try to provide for it. We want to make a law 
providing for this condition of affairs and relieving these people 
from these embarrassments, and to relieve hundreds of thousands of 
others who never had a scrap of paper in the world to show that they 
were entitled to one foot of land, and yet they and their ancestors have 
been living on it for one hundred and fifty years. We have got to do 
something to relieve these people. We can not take them as citizens 
of the United States and rob them of whatever rights they would be 
entitled to under the Mexican laws. We have got to find out what 
those laws are, what the equities are between the Government and the 
citizen, and we must make some provision to discharge our obligation 
and protect that ownership and not turn these poor people out. 

We have a proposed statute here which says that this statutory court 
shall have jurisdiction of certain cases. Whatare they? Incomplete 
titles, and no other, for if a title is complete, according to the language 
of this bill, the court has no jurisdiction. It is a question of power on 
the part of the court. Now, let us see whether that is treating the 
citizens out there with justice or not. A man been in possession 
of a Spanish grant for a number of years. He has looked back upon 
the records, and he has seen that at the time the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo was proclaimed his title was complete in all the legal prelim- 
inaries, but incomplete as to the conditions-subsequent, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States had discharged the necessity of his making 
it complete in that particular, He must come into a court and show 
such a case as that he has not got a complete title; that is, a valid title, 
valid in law, for if his title is admitted in law it is complete enough, 
whether the forms have been complied with or not. A complete title 
means a valid title, 

Mr. HOAR. Where does the statute say it must be complete? 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam talking abont this bill. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not find that in the bill. I have looked for it. 
I did not know but that the Senator might know where it was. 

Mr. MORGAN. I could show it to the Senator ina minute if I had 
the bill before me. 

Mr. HOAR. Here is the bill. Here is section 6. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In regard to what provision does the Senator in- 

uire? 

Mr. HOAR. Iask where there is anything in the bill that speaks 
of complete or incomplete titles, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Section 6, page 7. . 

Mr. HOAR. Just look at section 6 and see. 

Ma WOLCOTT. That is all that does touch it except at the bottom 
of page 17, the fourth subdivision. Those are the only two clauses that 
describe the grants to be upon. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood the Senator to say there was a good deal 
of distinction. It is the confirmation of a grant, concession, or war- 
rant. Itspeaks of nothing else. 

Mr. MORGAN. Thatisall that this bill proposestodo. This bill deals 
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with nothing in the world but naked title between the Government 
and individuals. It does not settle private rights between individuals. 
They are not settled. This is a bill to settle che question of title be- 
tween the United States and claimants, as I have frequently said, and 
it authorizes a suit by the United States, which means a suit of the 
United States Government, to determine this question. The jurisdic- 
tion of the court is confined in this way: 

Sec.6. That it shall and may be lawful for any person or persons or corpora- 
tion, or their legal representatives, claiming lands within the limits of the ter- 
ritory derived by the United States from the Republic of Mexicoand now em- 
braced within the Territories of New Mexico, Wyoming, Arizona, or Utah, or 
within the State of Nevada or Colorado, by virtue of any such Spanish or Mex- 
ican grant, concession, warrant, or survey— 

Ol survey,” that ought to be, uot warrant, or survey ’’— 

Any such Spanish or Mexican grant. concession, warrant, or survey as the 
United States are bound to recognize and confirm by virtue of the treaties of 
22 aes Se ent yao Goons otis 

mere decided dpon by lawful authority, and which have not become complete 
and perfect. 

In every such case a petition in writing will confer jurisdiction upon 
the court. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? Ishould 
like to have his judgment upon one point. If the Senator will take 
section 6, which he has just been reading, the provision of the section 
is that it shall be ‘‘lawiul for any person claiming lands,“ not claim- 
ing a title or anything of that kind, by virtue of any such Spanish 
or Mexican grant, concession, or warrant,’’ which has not been con- 
firmed, which Congress is bound to confirm by treaty. There is noth- 
ing in the bill which requires in words the court to deal with titles in- 
choate or complete or otherwise. In substance it is that if the United 
States is under obligation to pass certain laws making a grant, what- 
ever creates that obligation, then the court is to do so, it is to confirm. 
Now, the point of this distinction, if there be anything in it, which I 
wish to call to the attention of the learned and able lawyer who is now 
addressing the Senate, the Senator from Algbama, is how can we im- 
pose on the Supreme Court of the United States as a final arbiter the 
duty of inquiring whether Congress onght to legislate on the subject? 
We can impose npon them the duty ot rendering judgment on the title. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Massachusetts has not read the 
section in the light in which I understand it at all. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what I want to hear. I want to see whether 
that is the true light or not. 

Mr. MORGAN, The language of the section is— 

Concession, warrant, or survey as the United States are bound to recognize 
and confirm by virtue of the treaties of cession of said country by Mexico to the 
United States— 

That does not say by Congress — 
which at the date of the passage of this act have not been confirmed by act of 
Congress or otherwise finally decided upon by lawful authority. 

Mr. HOAR. In other words, my inquiry is this: The United States 
have engaged with Mexico to make certain legislative grants in the 
future, 

Mr. MORGAN. No; not that. 

Mr. HOAR. That is all this confirmation applies to. 

Mr. MORGAN. No; it is to confirm grants that have been hereto- 
fore made by Mexico, 

Mr. HOAR. That is the same thing. It isan act of legislation. 

Mr. MORGAN. No. 

Mr. HOAR. Ifa man has got a complete title, I heard the Senator 
just say, then the court has nothing to do with it. If a man has not 
got a complete title what he lacks is a legislative grant, which we agree 
to make. Now we refer him tothe court to establish whether we ought 
under the circumstances of law and equity to grant this land, the title 
of which is now otherwise in us. How can that be made a judicial 
question ? is my inquiry. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is made a judicial question by this bill. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that, but by the Constitution of the 
United States? s 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator let me answer ? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, I will answer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CULLOM in the chair), The Sen- 
ator from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. STEWART.. I was going to refer the Senator to a decision. 

Mr. MORGAN. As [understand the dritt of the idea and question 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, it is that our duty in this particular 
is a legislative duty, and that by this bill probably we are transferring 
this legislative authority to this commission; but after all that amounts 
to legislation and no more; that it is the consent of the Government 
of the United States and the perfectness of the title that has been 
conferred by that completed or incomplete act originated before the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

Now, I am looking at this as if it were a court, for evidently it is. 
It is hound to be a court. Otherwise you eculd not get an appeal from 
this court to the Supreme Court of the United States. You can not 
take an appeal from any legislative tribunal. But if this is intended 
to be a court—and there is where I think the difficulty is—it is intended 
to be a court of very limited jurisdiction, with another unfortunate 
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circumstance about it, and that is that it shall expire in four years, 
when everybody who has listened to this debate must that 
it will take ten or filteen years to finally dispose of all these cases, 
There is no doubt about that, I think. But, it is intended to bea 


court, 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me to in- 
terrupt him a moment? I cannot refer to the exact decision, but this 
very question was brought up in a California case, because all those 
cases, or a large number of them, went through the courts, and they 
held that the court constituted a special tribunal in the nature of a 
committee, and that Congress had power to carry out its treaty obli- 
gations in that manner, and refer the cases to the Supreme Court or 
to any court to carry ont the treaty obligations. 

2 2 a segs Sore Ido not dispute that the Congress of 
ni tates a t to organize a commission to di of 
these matters if it chooses to do so. bey. cc 

It did anthorize the surveyors-general to make surveys and really 
to confirm titles, and we can authorize this court, or so-called court, 
to do it if we choose. But that does not meet the proposition as to 
what we ought todo. How far ought we to spread the jurisdiction? 
That is the question in this case. Ought we to limit it to cases where 
the title is incomplete or ought we tosay to this court, Take the whole 
subject, take any man’s case who comes, decide it for him or decide it 

against him, but let your decision be final of his rights,” and then com- 
pel every man to go there and bar him out by a short statute of lim- 
itations if he does not go? ‘This last is my view about what this bill 

t to be, and my objection to it is just this: 
go into the court, and being compelled to take the risk myself of 


deciding without the assistance of the court what my title is, whether | the 


ete and perfect, being coripelled by this bill to take the whole 
risk of question, I make up my mind and I go into court, and I 
say to the court, Here is a title that upon the advice of counsel I think 
isincomplete. It is valid, it is honest, and I have been in possession 
of it for many years with vegy little intrusion. Sometimes a man would 
come upon me and worry me, but I want this matter settled. The 
adverse claimant to me, so far as the question of simple, naked, pure, 
title is concerned, is the Government of the United States. I do not 
regard these people around me who may be intruders. has 
not undertaken to deal with my rights and the rights of some other 
individual citizens around me. has undertaken to decide be- 
tween me and the Government of the United States, whether I have got 
what would be called a good titleor an incompleteone. Iam advised 
by counsel that my title isin some respects incomplete in legal iormal- 
ity, in the legal requisites, but I have got this equity, I have got that 
equity, and that other equity, and any one of them is quite sufficient 
to give me in equity a title as against the Government of the United 
States. But still my title is incomplete; my lawyers so advise me. 
The court looks over my papers and says, We must first ascertain 
whether that title is complete or incomplete before we have any juris- 
diction. In looking at your papers we find that your lawyer is mis- 
taken and that you have got a complete title; we turn you out of court. 
You have got no right toa remedy here, because you have a good title. 
We can not decide anything for you. We have no jurisdiction. Our 
jurisdiction is made to depend upon the incompleteness of your title, 
and when we find it is complete we have no power. You must go to 
some other court or some other tribunal; we turn you out and you 
must take the chances. à 

Those judges’ opinion may bea very good one or it may be a very bad 
one, for many a decision has been made on a bad opinion which stands 
notwi ing it is a bad opimion and a bad decision; it stands be- 
cause of the authority and right of the judiciary to settle questions, to 
make a finality of litigation. 

Now, that is an untortunate situation, and I can not see the justice 
of requiring that settler first to determine in his own mind that he 
must admit he has no legal title, that he has no actual title that binds 
the Government of the United States before he goes in, and when he 
gets in there the court says. We reject the jurisdiction because we 

d that you have a good title. 

That will not do. That is not proper legislation. The court that 
deals with these questions ought to have the right to decide upon every 
phase of the title, and in deciding to make a final adjudication, and 
let that be an end of it. That is all I want to see introduced into this 
bill. I want the terms of these judges to be for a longer period; at least 
I want the powers of the court to exist for more than four years; I do 
not think that is enough. However, we might remedy against that 
some time later on, if it shall be found that the court is not going to 
ee its business, as everybody must see it can not, within that 
period of time. 7 

Here is a multitude of questions. A more vexed and entangled sit- 
unẽuation was never presented to the contemplation of a legislator than 

the condition growing out of Mexican land grants in these great sweeps 
of territory. There is not any problem connected with the Govern- 
ment of the United States that is so intricate, thatis so filled with mis- 
fortune, if we make a blunder here, to people who are not able to help 
themselves. I believe when we are legislating we ought to have an 
especial care of those people who can not help themselves. You pass 


justice that we recognize as belonging to our judi 


this law here and it will be two years or three years before a great 
many of those people will ever find out itis on the statute-book. Peo- 
ple living in those little Mexican villages about on the Rio Grande and 
other places far remote will be a long time in finding out what pro- 
vision has been made for them, and where to go for relief, and what to 
do. They should have a court there that can give relief to any man 
who has a good claim based upon prescription, as we recognize the doc- 
trine of prescription, or upon any statutes of the United States of limi- 
tation, or based upon any equities growing out of the Mexican land- 
22 If he has got a good claim let us furnish him a court to 
settle it. 

The objection against this, the only one that I can understand, is that 
perchance some fraud may get the sanction of this tribunal. Afterall 
the provision we make for appeal, for a new trial, really in the Su- 
preme Court here, if the judges see proper so to order it upon the facts, 
after all the laborious provisions we make in this bill for the sake of 
8 the just rights of everybody, the Congress of the United 

es is to be alarmed out of its propriety upon the idea and the only 
idea that the judges we are to appoint ars to become the mere tools of 
in men to administer fraud and corruption instead of justice. 
I do not believe that; I do not fear it. 

I should be more afraid even of this Senate than I should of those 
judges, because the Senate has not got the opportunity of understanding 
the facts, and there is no human whocan draw aline of distinction 
and discrimination between these different classes of cases out there 
and fail to inflict some hardship and some injustice. It is a case over 
which the powers of the courts of equity ought to rest and prevail, 
and the judges ought to be permitted in every different case to take 

recognized powers of courts of equity and apply them to the decis- 
ion of the rights of the parties. 

So I can not vote for the bill in the strict and narrow form in which 
it is presented, It seems to be a bill merely to prune off and lop off 
every possible opportunity for the commission of frand, and yet you 
measure the frand by 11 leagues. You can commitjust as big a fraud 
inside of 11 leagues as you can inside of a thousand. The II- league 
grants are just as apt to be frandulent as the 30-league grants or 
whatever they may be. It is not the size of the grant at all; that has 
not anything to do with it; and for us to undertake to cut down 
the power of the court to administer relief to a certain important area 
of land amounts to nothing so far as meeting fraud is concerned. 
That is not the way todoit. The way to do it is through the powers 
of a court of equity. It is to do it through the all-prevailing sense of 
system and the 
great right of appeal tothe Supreme Court of the United States. That 
is enough. When a man gets that, he gets all we can give him, and 
he ought to be satisfied, even though he is defeated in his claim. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I can not support this bill as it is, 
and I am very sorry I can not do it, for I sho like to concur with 
this committee. It is a great committee, but I think it has gone over 
this question and has studied it and has trimmed around it and has 
been confronted with such clamors about frauds in land grants that it 
has been driven to an expedient that is unwise, an expedient of legi 
lation 2 fraud 7 5 you can not destroy — 7 — way. oS 
thing you have got to do is to prune it out thro e ers of a 
court of equity, and after you have done that then Son will kave some 
idea that you are doing about right. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of executive business. After seven minutes spentin executive ses- 
sion the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, September 27, 1890, 
at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate the 26th day of September, 1890, 

ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

E. Burd Grubb, of New Jersey, to be envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the United States to Spain, rice Thomas W. 
Palmer, resigned. 

Edwin H. Conger, of Iowa, to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States to Brazil, vice Robert Adams, jr., 


resigned. 
TERRITORIAL JUDGE OF PROBATE. 
Lewis B, Kinney, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in Sevier 
County, in the Territory of Utah. His term expired September 25, 
1890. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. * 
Fremont Wood, of Idaho, to be attorney of the United States ſor the 
district of Idaho, as provided by act approved July 3, 1890. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Oscar Palmer, of Grayling, Mich., to be register of the land office at 
Grayling, Mich., vice James K. Wright, to be removed. 
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RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


S. Perry Youngs, of Stanton, Mich., to be receiver of public moneys 

at Grayling, Mich., vice E, Nelson Fitch, to be removed. 
INDIAN AGENT. 

Isaac A. Beers, of Arcata, Cal., to be agent for the Indians of the 

Hoopa Valley agency in California, to fill an original vacancy: 
POSTMASTERS. 

Prelate D. Barker, to be postmaster at Mobile, in the county of 
Mobile and State of Alabama, in the place of Leslie E. Brooks, whose 
commission expired June 18, 1890. 

Samuel Mullen, to be postmaster at Bessemer, in the county of Jeffer- 
son and State of Alabama, in the place of Thomas J. Bayly, deceased. 

John R. Palmer, to be postmaster at Westport, in the coun om da Fair- 
field Sms State of Connecticut, in the place of George F. Thorpe, re- 
mov 

Adam D. Rike, to be postmaster at Thomasville, in the county ot 
Toana and State of Georgia, in the place of Joseph P. Smith, re- 
mov 

Albert C. Hotchkiss, to be postmaster at Adel, in the county of Dallas 


and State of Iowa, the appointment of a postmaster for the said office 
having, by law, become vested in the President on and after October 1, 
1890 


Valentine S. Nelson, to be postmaster at Lyons, in the county of Clin- 
ton and State of Iowa, in the place of Milton H. Westbrook, whose com- 
mission red June 16, 1890. 

Alonzo B. Pearsall, to be postmaster at McGregor, in the county of 
Clayton and State of Towa, in the place of John H. Audrick, removed. 

Sidney L. Winter, to be ter at Woodbine, in the county of Har- 
rison and State of Iowa, the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after Oc- 
tober 1, 1890. 

Louis L. Campbell, to be r at Northampton, in the county 
of Hampshire and State of Massachusetts, in the place of Arthur Watson, 
whose commission expired August 2, 1890. 

George P. Huckeby, to be at Rich Hill, in the county of 
Bates and State of Missouri, in the place of William T. Marsh, re- 


moved. 

Mathen D. Fly, to be postmaster at Water Valley, in the county of 
Yalobusha and State of Mississippi, in the place of M. D. L. Martin, re- 
moved, the nomination of Little J. Scurlock, which was sent to the 
Senate May 22,1890, having been withdrawn. 

William 8. Hamilton, to be 
of Washington and State of Mississippi, in the place of Eben R. Worth- 
am, removed. 

Jacob M. Harman, to be postmaster at Shelton, in the county of 
Buffalo and State of Nebraska, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
October 1, 1890. 

Benjamin A. Lee, to be postmaster at Keyport, in the county of Mon- 
mouth and State of New Jersey, in the place of Edmund McKinney, 
whose commission expired August 2, 1890. 

Charles B. Woolley. i to be postmaster at Long Branch City, in the 
county of Monmouth and State of New Jersey, in the place of William 
R. Joline, whose commission expired June 21,1890. 

Alexander M. Whitcomb, to be postmaster at Albuquerque, in the 
county of Bernalillo and Territory of New Mexico, in the place of 
Hallum G. Williamson, resigned. 

Stephen T. Andrews, to be Screg at Franklinville, in the county 
of Cattaraugus and State of New York, in the place of Christopher 
Whitney, whose commission expired August 3, 1890. 

Silas C. Burdick, to be postmaster at Alfred Centre, in the county of 
Allegany and State ot New York, in the place of Terrence M. Davis, 


Henry P. Horton, to be postmaster at Philmont, in the county of 
Columbia and State of New York; the appointment of a ter 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after October 1, 1890. 

Solon H. Johnson, to be postmaster at Clayton, in the county of Jef- 
ferson and State of New York, in the place of Seeber McCarn, whose 
commission expired July 26, 1890. 

Frank H. Button, to be postmaster at Corry, in the county of Erie 
and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Maxwell Cameron, resigned. 

Albert M. Row, to be postmaster at Clearfield, in the county of Clear- 
field aa State of Pennsylvania, in the place of A. Bowman Weaver, 
removed. 

Mrs. Frances J. M. Sperry, to be master at Georgetown, in the 
county of Georgetown and State of South Carolina, in the place of S. 
Mortimer Ward, whose commission expired August 2, 1890. 

Helen A. Conger, to be postmaster at Waco, in the county of Mc- 
Leones and State of Texas, in the place of Edward D. Conger, de- 

George F. Hannay, to be postmaster at Bastrop, in the county of 
Bastrop and State of Texas, in the place of Charles R. Haynie, re- 
moved, the nomination of Neal F. Campbell, which was sent to the 
Senate June 5, 1890, having been withdrawn. 


John S. Snook, to be postmaster at Caldwell, in the county of Bur- 
leson and State of Texas; the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after Oc- 
tober 1, 1890. 

Roger W. Hulburd, to be postmaster at Hyde Park, in the pene of 
Lamoille and State of Vermont; the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
October 1, 1890. 

Charles A, Kirkham, to be postmaster at Augusta, in the county of 
Eau Claire and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Frank L. Clarke, 


resigned. 
Perry C. Wilder, to be postmaster at Evansville, in the county of Rock 
and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Charles F. P. Pullen, resigned. 


PROMOTIONS IN: THE ARMY. 
First Regiment of Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. James B. Aleshire, to be first lieutenant, September 20, 

1890, vice Miller, appointed assistant quartermaster. 
Second Regiment of Infantry. 

one JADED Sidney E. Clark, to be captain, September 25, 1890, vice 
A ai Lieut. Virgil J. Brumback, to be first lieutenant, September 
23, 1890, vice Clark, promoted. 

First Regiment of Cavalry. 

Additional Second Lieut. James Madison Andrews, jr., of the Fifth 
Gry. to be second lieutenant, September 20, 1890, vice Aleshire, 
promoted. 


WITHDRAWALS. 
Executive nominations withdrawn by the President September 26, 1890. 
Little J. Scurlock, to be postmaster at Water Valley, in the State of 


ppi. 
Neal F. Campbell, to be postmaster at Bastrop, in the State of Texas, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, September 26, 1890. 
The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. J. H. CUTHBERT, 


postmaster at Greenville, in the county D. D. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bile a and a 
Joint! resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the 
same 

A pill (S. 179) granting a pension to Ellen Courtney; 

A bill (S. 577) granting a pension to Laura J. Ives; 

A bill (S. 626) granting a pension to Mary E. Williams; 

4 bill (S. 754) granting a pension to James Malin; 

A bill (S. 768) granting a pension to Frederick H. Macke; 

A bill (S. 1059) granting an increase of pension to William W. Bliss; 

A bill (S. 1154) to increase the pension of James Johnston; 

. A bill (S. 1237) granting a pension to Mary E. Crimmins, widow of 

Patrick Crimmins; 

1 A bill (S. 1456) correcting the military history of David A. Park- 
urst; 

A bin (S. 1468) granting a pension to Betsey Mower; 

A bill (S. 1480) granting a pension to Wick Morgan; 

A bill (S. 1552) granting a pension to Lewis Selden; 

A bill (8. 1640) granting a pension to Helen A. Beebe; 

A bill (S. 1686) for the relief of Asher W. Foster; 

A bill (8. 1705) granting a pension to Ira Manley; 

A bill (S. 1706) granting a pension to John Morgan; 

A bill (S. 1712) granting a pension to Cynthia A. Gudgell; 

A bill (8. 2086) tocorrect the military record of John Hinsmann, late 
of Company G, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Cavalry; 

A bill (S. ates granting a pension to Mrs. Anna S. Taylor; 

A bill (S. 2238) grantinga pension to Elizabeth Rumsey, army nurse; 

A bill (S. 2560) to increase the pension of Nelson Monroe; 

A bill (S. 2597) to remove the charge of desertion from the military 
record of William S. Bennett; 

85 — bill (S. 2750) to remove the charge of desertion against Almon R. 
y; 

A bill (8. 3183) granting a pension to Amanda M. Smyth; 

A bill (S. 3191) for the relief of Albert Shell; 

A bill (S. 3332) granting an increaseof pension to Margaret E. Pierce; 
A bill 8 3342) granting a pension to Andrew Hopper; 

A put S. 3414) granting a pension to James Melvin; 

A bill (S. 3 granting a pension to Clara H. Melntire; 

A bill (S. granting a pension to John W. Bennett; 

A bill (S. 3560) granting an honorable to Almon Wetmore; 
A 8. 2756 lor for the relief of William erie 
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A bill (S. 3816) granting a pension to Margaret D. Marchand; 

A bill (S. 3948) EA — a pension to Morris Leavy; 

A bill (S. 3988) granting a pension to Joseph B. Sellers; 

A bill (5. 4209) granting a pension to Henry W. Haley; 

A bill (S. 4243) granting an increase of pension toGurden L. Wight; 
A bill 8. 4254) granting a pension to Eliza Wallace; 

Joint resolution (S. 128) to correct an error in the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 30, 1890; 

A bill (H. R. 571) extending the limit of cost for public building at 
Hoboken, N. J., to meet requirements of site; 

A bill (H. R. 3857) to provide for the disposal of a portion ot the 
United States military reservation at Baton Rouge, La.; and 

A bill (H. R. 7983) amending an act of Congress passed July 12, 1882, 
relative to fire limit of site of post-office and Federal building, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. THOMAS, I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. This being pri- 
yate-bill day, I wish to know whether a motion can not be made to 
take up private bills on the Speaker’s table and afterward to consider 
Senate bills on the Calendar which are not objected to. 

The SPEAKER. The motion can not be made except by unani- 
mous consent. 

WORLD’S FAIR. 


Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 
e Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That a subcommittee, of which the chairman shall be one, be ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the Select Committee on the World’s Fair, to in- 
quire into the progress of the details forthe holding of the proposed exhibition, 
and to examine into the amount of space allotted to the various Government 
displays and other matters pertaining to the displays of the United States at 
the said exhibition, and all other matters in connection with said exhibition 
which may appear to the said subcommittee advisable to report to the House, 
and to submit the result of said inquiry and examination to this Congress at 
the beginning of the second session thereof; and the expense of said inquiry 
and examination be paid out of the contingent fund of the House, and the 
chairman be authorized to draw for same on the Sergeant-at-Arms in sums not 
to exceed $500. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this resolution? 

Mr. HOPKINS. I do not see any necessity for the adoption of any 
such resolution. We already have a national commission that is look- 
ing after this matter. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. HOPKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRANK. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. HOPKINS subsequently withdrew his objection. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois withdraws his ob- 
jection. Is there further objection? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the resolution be again read. 

The resolution was again read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, ot New Jersey. According to the terms of the 
resolution, as I understand it, while the amount drawn is not to ex- 
ceed the sum of 8500 at any one time, yet the number of times when 
such sums may be drawnis unlimited, I think there ought to be 
some limit to the possible expenditure. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. It is impossible for us to tell 
what the amount of the expenditures will be. It can not however be 
a very large sum. If the géntleman desires to put an amendment on 
we shall not object; but under any circumstances this is merely a busi- 
ness committee and can notincur any expense beyond what is essential 
for the purpose contemplated. The demand for it comes not only from 
our committee, but from the chairman of the board having in charge the 
exhibit of the United States; we think it important that we should in- 
quire into the multiplication of officers and other expenditures pro- 
gressing at this time. Wedo not object to any limitation; but the 
committee claims, as I have said, that this is purely a business com- 
mittee and that there will be no unnecessary expenditure. 

Mr. CUTCHEON, Can the gentleman form an idea how much it will 
probably require? 3 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Itis impossible to determine. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amendments, 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Let the amendments be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting after the word ‘‘ subcommittee,” in line 1, the words “of 
a so that it will read “a subcommittee of five,” eto. 


so in the line preceding the last line strike out the words Sergeant-at- 
Arms” and insert Clerk of the House,” 


The amendments were adopted. 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 

Mr, CANDLER, of Massachusetts, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was adopted; and also moved tnat the motion to 
reconsider be Jaid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ARREARS OF SPECIAL AND GENERAL TAXES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. ENLOE. Let us have the regular order. 

Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the District Committee I 
ask unanimous consent for the consideration of a joint resolution (H. 
Res. 214) extending the Act fixing the rate of interest to be charged on 
arrearages of general and special taxes now due the District of Colum- 
bia, if paid within a time specified,” to October 31, 1890. 

Mr. ENLOE. Is that under consideration? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that this is a matter of pub- 
lic importance for the District of Columbia, 

Mr. ENLOE. But is it under consideration at the present time? 

The SPEAKER. It is not at present, but is necessary legislation 
for the District. 

The joint resolution will be read, after which the Chair will ask for 
objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, eic., That the provisions of the act approved May 6, 1890, being 
An act fixing the rate of interest to be on arrearages of general and 
special taxes now due the District . within a time specified,” 
3 they are hereby, re-enacted and exten to the glst day of October, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. McCOMAS. I would like to have a statement before giving 
consent. 

Mr. GROUT. The act referred to, approvo May 6 last, provided 
that arrears of taxes paid before July 31 should have 6 per cent. inter- 
est only charged upon them and that the penalty and the 2 per cent. 
provided by another law should be remitted. Betore this act, making 
provision for the settlement of these arrears by the payment of 6 per 
cent. per annum penalty got through the two Houses it was so late 
that only a very small proportiou of the amount in arrears was paid, 
something less than $100,000, There is between $300,000 or $400.000 
in arrears, if my memory serves me right. I speak from recollection 
of a statement and understanding I had at the time. 

This joint resolution proposes to extend the time to October 31, and 
the committee believe that a very large proportion of the balance still 
in arrears will be paid, with 6 per cent. interest, if the opportunity is 
given under suitable legislation. 

Mr. McCOMAS, I have no objection, 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it wasaccordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. GROUT moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint reso- 
lution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, MELBOURNE, 


Mr. FLOWER. Lask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
the resolution I send to the desk. 

Mr. STIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to submit a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will recognize the gentleman for that 


purpose. 

Mr. STIVERS. I am directed by the Committee on Printing to re- 
port back a resolution referred to the committee, and recommend its 

option. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read us follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the Secre- 
tary of State be, and he is hereby, authorized to have the reports of the United 
States commissioners to the Centennial International Exhibition at Melbourne, 
1888, or such of them as may be accepted by him for publication, printed and 
bound at the Congressional Printing Office; and that in addition to the usual 
number there shall be 600 extra copies for the use of the Senate, 1.200 for the 
— pat the House of Representatives, and 1,200 for the use of the Department of 

The resolution was considered, and adopted. 

STEAM-BOAT INSPECTION SERVICE, 

Mr. FLOWER. Now. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
pres nt consideration of the resolution I send to the desk. This, I will 
state, relates to the steam-boat inspection service. 

The SPEAKER, The resolution will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask for objection. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let it be read for information. 

The resolution was read at length. (See page 10522.) 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. CANNON, I would like to know from what committee this 
comes, 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I object. 

Mr. FLOWER. Then, a parliamentary question: Will the resolu- 
tion go to the Committee on Commerce? 

The SPEAKER. It would go properly to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. FLOWER. I askits reference there. 

The SPEAKER. That can be done under the rule. 

Mr. FLOWER, Then I ask the reference under the rule. 


1890. 


CHARGES AGAINST THE POSTMASTER OF THE HOUSE, 
Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privilege. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee rises to a question 
of privilege. The House will be in order. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following, which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Whereas it is alleged that the Postmaster of the House of Representatives has 
upon the roll of his employés, at $100 per month, a Mr. Bradley, who works in 
the Government Printing Omice, and that the said Bradley pays S of the $100 
to the son of Mr. Wheat, who does not work in the House pronos Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Committee on Accounts be, and they are, directed to 
investigate the said charge. 

[Cries of “Vote!” “Vote!”] 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the resolution. 
[Cries of Vote!” “Vote!”] 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I have something to say concerning 
that resolution. 

The SPEAKER, If the gentleman wishes to address the House he 
has a right to. 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, I would like to do so, because yesterday when 
I had the opportunity, as I thought, by dealing fairly with gentlemen 
on the other side, to have control of my resolution, I was taken off the 
floor in a way that I thought was rather unusual in this body. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair desires to say to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that the course pursued is not unusualin this body, but, on 
the contrary, the regular course of procedure. 

Mr, ENLOE. I will say that while it might have been regular ina 
parliamentary sense—and I do not mean to reflect on the Chair in that 
particular—l say that, in order to give gentlemen on the other side an 
opportunity to be heard in a matter in which I thought they were in- 
terested, I attempted to act fairly in the matter of reserving my time, 
thinking that on this side we would be heard later; but a gentleman 
on the other side got the floor to offer an amendment to the resolution, 
and was accorded the privilege of moving the previous question, and 
cutting off any opportunity to debate the matter on this side by the 
mover of the resolution or anybody else. Now I only wanted to deal 
fairly in the matter. This is another matter that needs investigation, 
as well as the one that was up yesterday. 

I want to say, in reference to the desire of the gentleman to go back 
and investigate preceding administrations of the House Post-Office, 
that I had no desire to prevent the investigation of any Postmaster, 
either of the Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, or any other Congress, but I wanted 
that resolution to vest dixcretion in the committee to extend that in- 
vestigation as far as might be deemed necessary to ascertain where this 
practice originated, if it did originate prior to the incumbency of the 
present Postmaster. 

I want to say, furthermore, that, so far as Iam informed, the amend- 
ment which was adopted yesterday to the resolution restricted the in- 
vestigation simply to the former Postmaster. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman should confine himself to the reso- 
lution now under consideration. 

Mr. ENLOE. This resolution refers to the present Postmaster. I 
do not know but what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] may 
want to go further back in regard to this also. I do not know but what 
he will want to inquire whether Mr. Dalton had a son also, who was 
paid in the same way. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Tennessee 
should confine himself to the question of the resolution now presented, 

Mr. ENLOE. I have no objection to discussing the present resolu- 
tion. I want it adopted, and I want the matter investigated, not be- 
cause I want to delay the investigation, but, on the contrary, I think 
the committee ought to make an investigation and report to the pres- 
ent session of Congress if it is possible to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield a portion of my time to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], and I will reserve the remainder of my time 
and re erve the floor. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker,I shall not occupy the time of the House 
at any gréat length. I think this resolution offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee this morning illustrates the impropriety of connecting 
with the investigation ordered yesterday of the Postmaster ol the House 
the investigation of the Postmaster of two preceding Congresses, The 
Postmaster of this House, the present incumbent, is charged with the 
duties pertaining to that office. On yesterday there was an allegation 
that, by virtue of authority to make a contract for carrying the House 
mail, he assumed the right to make a contract with a person who would 
agree to pay him $150 a month for making that contract. With so 
vital an allegation as that belore the House, with this man now in office, 
the majority side of the House embarrassed the committee with the in- 
vestigation of the affairs o! the Postmaster of two former Congresses. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Brouxr] should contine himselt to the present resolution. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Sometimes it appears that the Chair sees that gentle- 
men on this side of the House are out of order much more quickly than 
when the other side are violating the rules of the House for partisan 
purposes, 
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The SPEAKER. But in some instances gentlemen are much more 
clearly out of order. 
That depends on whose vision is employed, Mr. 


Mr. BLOUNT. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Georgia to the resolution 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes, I understand. 

The SPEAKER. And to ask that he will confine the discussion to 
that. This is a question of privilege, and the Chair will have to leave 
it to the gentleman trom Georgia. 

Mr, BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, I will leave it to the Speaker of this 
House, and end it there, as to whether or not there shall be more re-. 
straint of this side in matters of this sort than there has been timeand 
again on the other side of the House. It was only the other day when 
the matter of a question of privilege was pending, while a vote of censure, 

a vote to expunge from the RECORD the speech of Mr. KENNEDY was _ 
pending, he was permitted to go on for twenty minutes in the presence 
ot the House reaflirming the speech that the House was then condemn- 


ing. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman from Georgia object? 

Mr. ENLOE. Did the Speaker object? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iam coming to the resolution. The Speaker, I un- 
derstand, has a very plain duty in this matter of objection as well as 
members. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not hear anything in the remarks 
of the gentleman from Ohio which he thought called for his inter- 
ference. He was allowed by the House to make an explanation. 

Mr. BLOUNT. And it was a reiteration of the offense. 

Mr. STRUBLE. No one in this House made objection to it, either 
before or during its delivery. 

Mr. BLOUNT. No; nor in the delivery of the first speech; no, no, 
nor the Speaker either. It was a beautiful type of the dignity of the 
House, 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. The Speaker’’ was not here. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia does not mean to in- 
corporate in his remarks a statement that the present occupant of the 
chair was here when that speech was made? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I did not say the present occupant of the chair.“ 

The SPEAKER. You said the Speaker.“ 

A MEMBER. It was the Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The present occupant of the chair was not here. 

; The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to have that correction made at 
east. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from Georgia will certainly not 
do the Chair nor anybody else any injustice in anything; but, Mr. 
Speaker, I will come back to this resolution. I am willing to ac- 
quiesce in the ruling of the Chair; and I do hope that with this man 
who is now in office, who one day, it appears, is making a contract 
illegal in the eyes of the commonest, plainest man of this country, 
criminal, indecent, intolerable, and that on the next day appears in 
an allegation (and I understand it comes from a source likely to be 
followed with proof) that he has on the rolls of the House of Represent- 
atives a man who is at work at the Government Printing Office, pre- 
tending to pay him $100 per month, when in fact $95 of the money is 
going to his son, the Committee on Accounts will act promptly in this 
matter in relation to this employé. Ido not want anybody else to 


escape. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I do not see my colleague [Mr. HOUK] 
in his seat, or he might probably have an opportunity to offer the 
amendment which he tried tooffer yesterday to suspend this Postmas- 
ter during the progress of th s investigation. He was denied that op- 
portunity yesterday; and I think if he were here this morning I might 
allow him an opportunity to offer such an amendment. 

I want to say, furthermore, Mr. Speaker, on this subject, that there 
has been a great deal of criticism, in which I have shared, perhaps, 
more liberally than any member on this side of the House, for conduct 
here, which was supposed to be in violation of parliamentary rules. I 
suppose that I have had the credit of being knocked down oftener by 
the Speaker in matters of this sort than anybody else; and I am glad, 
indeed, to be ab e to get up again every morning to receive a fresh 
knockdown, [Laughter.] 

I want to say right now that when Iam treated fairly and have jus- 
tice there is no man in this body who is more disposed to deal fairly 
with others than I; but whena question was up the other day involv- 
ing a question of privilege, the resolution in reference to the speech of 
the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. KENNEDY] was taken ont of my hands 
by the action of the majority, reierred to a committee and brought back 
in a shape that, so far as I am concerned, looked to me asil we were 
engaged in the sublimest farce that has been witnessed in this House 
since its inauguration—and we have had many farces—and the chiet 
actor in that farce was permitted to repeat everything that he had said. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman is mistaken. He repeated noth- 
ing at all contained in the speech alluded to, 

Mr. ENLOE. That is very true. 

The SPEAKER. Then, if that is true, the gentleman ought not to 
state to the contrary. 


Mr. ENLOE. He was permitted to reaffirm everything he had said 
here in his former speech. That isa matter which does not especially 
concern me if the House is willing that these things shall be done; but 
when I undertook to discuss a matter of pri 

TheSPEAKER. If the gentleman desires to complain of infractions 
of the rules he ought to do it ina manner conforming with the rules of 
the House; and the Chair would suggest to the gentleman that the 
resolution under consideration is the matter that should be considered. 

Mr. ENLOE. I understand that; but I have seen the Chair allow 

tlemen, in debating questions of privilege, to take very wide range 
the discussion of those matters 

The SPEAKER. What gentlemen? 

Mr. ENLOE. A number of gentlemen, without interrupting the 
gentlemen, both on that side of the House and on this. On a question 
of privilege one morning I noticed that the Speaker, if he wants me to 
specify, allowed the gentleman from Arkansas to speak for one hour 
on a question of privilege, and during that one hour. 

The SPEAKER. What gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Rocers. The gentleman took the whole range 
of the § s rulings. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. 
the Speaker ? 

Mr, ENLOE. And the Chair sat and received it very gracefully till 
he got tired. 

The SPEAKER. It is very true that the gentleman alluded to and 
other gentlemen have made attacks upon the Chair which ought not 
to have been itted. 

Mr. ENLO That is very true. 

The SPEAKER. That is true. 

Mr. ENLOE. But I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that when we are 
settling these little affairs—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman that the 
question is on the resolution, and the House is not settling these other 
affai 


rs. 

Mr, ENLOE. Very well; I will address myself to the resolution. 
It comes with no sort of psopriety from the occupant of the chair—I 
will not say the present occupant, for obvious reasons, but for any oc- 
cupant of the chair—to indulge in wit, sarcasm, and ridicule at the 
expense of members on the floor when they have no opportunity to 


reply. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair calls the gentleman to order. The geu- 
tleman will address himself to the question under consideration. 

Mr. ENLOE. That is the adoption of the resolution, Mr. Speaker, 
and I think that it is a pertinent resolution and ought to be adopted. 
I think it is one that the dignity of this House requires should be 
adopted, and that this committee should be urged n every way possi- 
ble to go forward and make this investigation; and if it is necessary, in 
order to have an investigation of the matter, that we shall go back and 
investigate every preceding Congress, then let us have an investigating 
committee that will sit perpetually and investigate ev: i 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, sir. à 

Mr. HILL. I would like to inquire if the resolution which the geu- 
tleman introduced yesterday does not cover this same matter. 

Mr. ENLOE. Thatisa point that might possibly be a subject of con- 
troversy in the committee, and we do not want any controversy about 
it. I thought that possibly the resolution introduced yesterday might 
cover this, but there are gentlemen who have doubts about it, and, as 
I have said, we do not want any doubt about the right of the commit- 
tee to inquire into any matter of this sort. 

Mr. HILL. What is your own opinion upon that point? 

Mr. ENLOE. My opinion, so far as I am individually concerned, is 
that the resolution of yesterday would cover the matter, but the mem- 
bers of the committee must be satisfied about that, and there must beno 
room left for doubt. For that reason I have offered this resolution, 
and I call now for the previous question upon it. 

Mr. CASWELL. I desire to say just one word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] has 
moved the previous question. 

Mr. CASWELL. Mr. Speaker, can I be allowed a word? 

TheSPEAKER. Only by the House voting down the previous ques- 
tion. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. Ex Lok, aud the pre- 
vious question was ordered. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. ENLOE moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
a ae a and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 

table. 

‘The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 
Several members addressed the Chair. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to ize first certain gentle- 


recognize 
men who wish to present public business. The gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. STRUBLE] is recognized. 
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TOWN SITES IN OKLAHOMA. 
Mr. STRUBLE. Mr, Speaker, I have been directed by the Com- 


mittee on Territories to ask unanimous consent for the 
eration of the bill which I send to the desk. I wish to say to the 
House that I have letters from the Secretary of the Interior, one ad- 
dressed to the Speaker and one to myself, setting forth the importance 


of the berg, ot tus bill. 

The bill (H. R. 11627) to authorize the issuance of subpœnas for the 
TWS trustees in Oklahoma was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enncled, eic., That in proosedings befi to ite trustees inted 
ander the act entitled “An act to provide 3 of lands what 
known as Oklahoma, and for other purposes,” approved May 14, 1890, an: 
board of such trustees shall have authority to issue sub; tor the - 
ance of witnesses before said board at such time and as may be desig- 
nated therein: Provi That such witnesses shall be entitled to the same fees 
as witnesses before the district courts of the Territory of Oklahoma, and that 
the party applying for the issuance of a subpœna shail be required to deposit 
asum sufficient to pay said fees, 

Src. 2. That in any case where a witness fails or refuses to obey a subpoena 
issued as herein provided, or where a witness in a proceeding before any such 
board refuses to answer legal and questions, the said board isauthorized 
to certify the facts with respect to the bias or refusal of the witness to appear 
or refusal to testify to the nearest district court of the 2 Oklahoma, 
and such certification shall confer upon said court the jurisdi to hear and 
. with the power to punish as in cases of contempt in said 
col — 
are SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 

is bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. STRUBLE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
prams and also moved that the motion to reconsider he laid on the 
table. 

‘The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Several members on both sides of the House addressed the Chair. 

Mr. COGSWELL was recognized. 

Mr. TRACEY. It seems to me that this side of the House ought to 
get some recognition now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to say a word upon that sub- 
ject and asks the attention of the House. There are a great many 
matters of publie business which naturally come from the majority 
side of the House, so that it sometimes seems as if more members were 
being recognized on one side than upon the other, but the Chairdoes not 
consider that recognitions of gentlemen for the presentation of public 
matters are in the nature of individual recognitions or should be so 
counted. The Chair has tried his best to equalize recognitions be- 
tween the two sides, and the fact that there is a larger number of 
members en the majority side seeking recognition seems to show that 
he has to a great extent succeeded. e Chair is glad to say this, be- 
cause there may have been some misunderstanding on the subject. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. S I make application now for the first 
vacancy on this side. [Langhter.] 

THOMAS NILES, 

Mr. COGSWELL. Mr. S „I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill which I send to the desk, being a bill 
(S. 181) for the relief of the estate of Thomas Niles, deceased. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


t consid- 


authorized personal represen 
deceased, late of Gloucester, Mass., out of any money in the not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $6,050, in full compensation for damages to the 
land of the said Thomas Niles, deceased, near Gloucester, Mass., byene erection 
ofa permanent fort thereon by the United States in 1863, for the defense of the 
harbor of Gloucester. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration ot 
this bill? 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire what committee 
this comes from. 

Mr. COGSWELL. It comes from the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. ENLOE. Let us have the report read. 

Mr. COGSWELL, The report is somewhat lengthy, and I think I 
can make a statement of the case which will take less time than the 
reading of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The reading of the report is demanded. The 
Clerk will read. 

The report (by Mr. SIMONDS) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 181) for the 
relief of the estate of Thomas Niles, deceased, have considered the same, and 


lly report: 
tthis claim was presented to the -first Congress, and a report was 
made in regard to it by the Committee Py seit apr pe get ey 1890. 
As the examination by your committee has led them substantially to the same 
results with those arrived at by the Committee on Claims of the Senate, they 
do not think it nebessary to recapitulate the facts, but refer to that report, and 


herewith annex a copy in tion. 
Your committee recommend that tho bill referred to them do pass, 
[Senate Report No. 203, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (5. 181) for the relief 


1890. 
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of the estate of Thomas Niles, deceased, have considered the same, and respect- 


full : 
"PW adopt the favorable report of the Committee on War Olaims of the House 
made in 0 Congress, and adopted m- 
mittee on Claims of the Senate in the: Fiftieth r 
We annex the report, which we adopt, and recommend the passage of the bill. 


[House Report No. 435, Forty-third Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the petition ot the heirs 
of Thomas Niles, deceased, late of Gloucester, Mass., having considered the 


same, report; 

That when apprehensions were entertained in 1863 that our eastern coast 
might be visited and injured by rebel privateers an examination was made (at 
request of governors and other citizens of coast States) of the shores, locali 
selected,and projects made for temporary field-works for the protection of a 
number of the exposed towns and harbors, Gloucester was one of the towns 
embraced in this seheme of protection, and a position for a battery was selected 
at Eastern Point, which proved to be Mr. Niles's land. 

property was ente upon by authority of the Secretary of War, as was 
done in a number of other instances, and a work was constructed upon it to 
defend the town from injury. 

After the close of the war negotiations were entered into with a number of 
the proprietors of these sites for the purchase of their land for defensive pur- 
poses, Generally the prices asked by the owners were so that no agree- 
ment to buy was concluded,and the undertakings failed. was the case 
with Mr. N. April 18,1868,the Chief of Engineers reported upon a refer- 
ence of a letter of Mr. Niles to the Secretary of War asking immediate re- 
moval of the fortifications erected on his land and payment for the damage; 
that all that was perishable of the work [fort] was going to decay; the guns. 
ammunition, and other property were in the care of an ordnance sergeant and 
a soldier or two, and recommended that all the armament and public property 
be withdrawn and the position abandoned; that no rent or damages had been 
paid in such cases from the Nee under control of the Chief of Engi- 
neers; and also, as claims of this kind were proper su ts for the examina- 
tion and determination of the Claims Commission or a like tribunal, that Mr. 
Niles be left to pursue his remedy in that way. 

July 6, 1868, the Secretary ot War directed thata board of officers be appointed 
to examine into the justice of the claim of Mr. Niles for the occupation of his 
land and the construction of worksthereon. 

General Foster, of the Corps of Engineers, General Pelouze, assistant adju- 
tant-general, and General De Russy,of the Third Artillery, were appointed a 
board to ascertain and report particularly the cost of putting the grounds as 
near as possible in the same condition as when the Government took posses- 
sion; the damage still occasioned to the land and the injury and loss of per- 
sonal property so far asthe Government was responsible therefor; and a rea- 
sonable rent during the period of occupation. 

The board reported the use and occupation of said land as constituting a valid 
claim inst the United States, and the cost of putting the grounds as nearly 
as possible in the same condition as when the Government took possession at 
$6,050. For the damage done to the land and personal property, so far as the 
Government was responsible therefor (as corn crops destroyed, vegetables, grass 
Jand, stone, ete.), the board A peg t the United States give to Mr. Niles the 
temporary buildings erected for the use of the gurrison near the fort, estimated 
worth 88.200, as ample compensation for that class of personal claims. The 
board also believed $8,237.50 a reasonable rent for the property during the pe- 


e ge of the board proved by the Secretary of W. ed by 
e report of the was ap; y ar, 
Mr. Niles and the Chief of Engineers directed to make payment; but the Chief 


of Engineers, in view of a decision of the Second Comptroller that claims for 
damages should be referred to Congress, asked specific instructions September 
8 In reply, the Secretary of War, u the recommendation of the Claims 

mmission, approved the payment of but $4,287.50, for rent, and, for other 
items (restoration and to personal property. ete,), that the claimant 
be referred to Congress. Payment for rent was a ingiy made by General J. 
G. Foster, Corps of Engineers, ia the second quarter of 1868, and the Chief of 
Engineers, by direction of the Secretary of War, instructed eral Benham, 
February 6, 1869, to notify Mr. Niles that ion by the United States would 
terminate on sale of buildings, etc.; and April 15,1869, General Benham noti- 
fied Mr. Niles accordingly, the sale of the buildings having been effected. 

It appears from the evidence in this case that the land of Mr. Niles was highly 
valued forthe purpose of erecting seaside cottages and nees, and that 
had he been allowed the use of the se pb ae od it was occupied by the 
5 he would have received at least four theamountawarded by 

e board. ; 

Your committee are of the opinion the amount so awarded (86 050) is no more 
than a fair be pre seen He it is 7 seat ‘era ona ES the Aee pini ofa mere] 3 
com: able army officers of long m experience, s y appointe: 
forthe purpose,as conclusive upon this point; and, regarding the mant as 
not only legally but also equitably entitled to relief in consequence of the dam- 
age he sustained by the action of the Government, report the accompany- 
ing bill,and its passage, 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I can not understand from the read- 
ing of the report the exact status of this case, but if I caught it aright 
the owner of this property has already received nearly $10,000 in rent, 
and this is a proposition to pay him an extra amount by way of dam- 
ages growing out of the construction of this fort. I would like to in- 
quire of the gentleman in charge of the bill whom this property be- 
longs to now. 

Mr. COGSWELL. It belongs to the same family thatowned it when 
the Government took possession of it, and this appropriation is to en- 
able them to put the land in the same condition in which it was 
found by the Government. Here was a valuable property for build- 
ing, the most valuable seaside property in this country, held at even 
a higher figure than property at Newport. The Governmentcamealong, 
took the property, erected its fort, and then abandoned it; and this bill 
is to appropriate money cnough to put that property back in as good 
condition as it was when the Government took it. 

Mr. KILGORE, Did the Government pay this man rent? 

Mr. COGSWELL. The Government paid rent, but it paid nothing 
for the damages to which the military found he was entitled. 
They paid nothing for that because they said their appropriation would 
not enable them to do so, and that he wonld have to go to Congress, 
and they further said that the amount paid for rent was not one-quarter 
of what the property would have brought for other purposes. 


Mr. KILGORE. How long did the Government occupy the prop- 


erty? 

Mr. COGSWELL. About five years, I think. 

Mr, RICHARDSON. I would like toinquire how long the Govern- 
ment occupied this property and how much was occupied. 

Mr. COGSWELL. The occupation extended over about five years. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. How many acres were there? 

Mr. COGSWELL. I cannot give the exact acreage; it was not more 
than 3 or 4 acres; but on that shore, where there is probably the most 
valuable property of that characterin the country, lots sell tor a higher 
figure, I presume, than on Massachusetts or Connecticut avenues in this 
city. This man lost his rent and the useof his property, or three- 
fourths ofit. This bill proposes, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the military board, to give him enough to put that land in the 
condition in which it was when the Government took it, dug it up, 
bnilt its fort there, and then after five years abandoned it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 1 do not intend to object to the consideration 
of this measure; but, as I understand, the amount carried by the bill 
is intended as compensation to the owner of this property for the dam- 
ages done to his real estate by the building of this fort. Now, I want 
to ask the gentleman whether he thinks this is a departure from the 


-precedents which have been set by the Government in hundreds of 


cases growing ont of like occupation of property (someof it within sight 
of this Capitol) during the war? 

Mr. COGSWELL. So far as I understand, the precedent set by this 
Government is that if does not pay its debts when it can avoid doing so, 
and if this is a departure from that policy I thank God. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Iwould like to ask the gentleman this further 
question: If a like measure should be presented for the payment of 
damages dong to real estate on my side of the line—I mean south of the 
line—will the gentleman stand by me and help to make compensation 
to loyal men for similar damages suffered during the war? 

Mr. COGS L. Every time. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, All right. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the consideration of this bill? 
The Chair hears none. The question is on ordering the bill to a third 
reading. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the passage of the bill, 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I am not willing that this bill should 
pass without stating my objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to address the House? 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like to say just a word or two. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman has that right. The question is 
on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ENLOE. I did not want to object to the consideration of this 
bill; but it looks to me, Mr. Speaker, as if this were, as 
my colleague [Mr. RICHARDSON], a departure from the policy 
of the Government. In addition to that I can not understand how it 
is that when this man has received $10,000 for the occupation of his 

Mr. COGSWELL. Eight thousand dollars, 

Mr. ENLOE. Well, $8,000, 82.000 an acre, assuming that there 
were 4 acres, the utmost amount which the gentleman claims to have 
been eon: Two thousand dollars an acre is a pretty good price 

r land 

A Memrer. In Tennessee. : x 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, itisa pretty good price for land in my country ~ 
and possibly anywhere around Washington. Two thousand dollars 
per acre ought to have bought that land. And now atter this amount 
has been paid as rent, to come back here and propose to pay this man 
$1,000 or $1,500 per acre additional, besides giving him back his land, 
does not look to me like a fair proposition. 

Mr. COGSWELL. I suppose this land is worth anywhere from $30,- 
000 to $50,000 an acre, if a man is fortunate enough to own such land. 

Mr, ENLOE. The misfortune is that there are some of us in this 
country who have not many acres 

Mr. COGSWELL, I am one of those. 

Mr. ENLOE.. And I want to protect those who have no acres; I do 
not want the Government with my consent to give a man as damages 
more than his land is worth. 

Mr. COGSWELL. Oh, this is not a case of that kind. 

Mr. ENLOE. I am not in favor of this bill and do not want it to 
pass, and I protest against it. 

1 1 being taken, the bill was passed; there being—ayes 
„ noes 17. 

Mr. COGSWELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passa ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The Jatter motion was agreed to. 


REFUND OF DUTIES ON IMPORTED ARMS. 
Mr. TRACEY. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of the 


Whole House be di trom the further consideration ot the bill 
which I send to the desk and that it be now put on its passage. 


tie 
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The Clerk read as follows: s 
7 d b; State of New York im- 
r ew on arms 


Whoreas an 
roved July 10; 1861, and the act supplementary thereto, appro’ 
Tot, have exp limitation: Thereiore 
Be it enacted, etc., tthe y of the Treasury be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to refund, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the duties paid by the State of New York on arms imported in 1863, 


act entitled . An act to remit duties on eee 
2 July 25, 


amounting tothe sum of $42,796.87, which sum includes the premium paid in the 
purchase cf gold forthe payment of said duties: Provided, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall be satisfied that the said arms were p in faith 


he 
for the use of the troops of the State of New York organized to aid in suppress- 
ing the then existing insurrection against the United States. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I think the report should be read. 
The Clerk proceeded to read the report (by Mr. STONE, of Ken- 
tucky), which is as follows: 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 597) to 
rap at duties paid by the State of New York on arms imported in 1863, report 
as follows: 

That this claim was presented to the Forty-ninth Congress, and a report was 
made in regard to it by the Committee on War Claims, on the 23d of Maroh, 
1885. As the examination by your committee has led them to the same results 
with those arrived at by the committee of 1886, they do not think it necessary 
5 repens the facts, but refer to that report, and herewith annex a copy 

for intormation. 

Your commitios therefore recommend that the bill referred to them do pass, 

House Report No. 1297, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5011) to 
refund duties paid by the State of New York on arms imported in 1863, having 
examined the same and 5 papers, submit the following report: 

This claim is for duties paid by the state of New York on arms imported in 
1868 and used in arming troops that were mustered into the service of the United 


States. 

The foreign cost of the arms has been repaid by the United States, but the cost 
of importation has never been refunded. The application made by the State 
that it might be released from paying the duties was denied, for the reason that 
the act to remit duties on arms imported by States, approved July 10, 1861, and 
the act supplementary thereto, approved July 25, 1801. had Expired by limita- 


eee mops the foreign cost of the arms having been repaid by the United 
States, that part of their cost that the State was compelled to pay to the United 
States should also be refunded, 

It seems to your committee that the duties paid were quite as much a part of 
the cost, charges, aud expenses to the State in arming the troops as the original 
cost of the arms, 

The duties were paid in gold, and ata time when the premium on gold was 
very high, which, of course, in largely the expense of the State. 

Your committee therefore recommend that said State of New York be reim- 
bursed the amount of said duties paid on arms purchased by said State in 1963, 
and thus used in arming troops which were mustered into the service of the 
Federal Government, and that said bill do pass. 

Mr. HOLMAN (interrupting the reading). I do not ask for the fur- 
ther reading of the report, but I suggest to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TRACEY ] that we are trenching upon very dangerous ground 
in providing for the payment of premium in a case like this. If the 
amount in the bill be reduced so as to correspond with the sum actu- 
ally paid, I have no objection. 

Mr. TRACEY. If the gentleman insists on that point, I have pre- 
pared an amendment—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Government has never been in the habit of 
paying premiums in cases of this kind. 

Mr. TRACEY. I will offer, then, an amendment reducing the amount 
by $10,000. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all afler of.“ in line 7, down to and including the word pro- 
vided,” in line 10, and insert $30,940.36.” 

Mr, HOLMAN. That would be the amount without the premium? 

Mr. TRACEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. This amendment strikes out the pre- 
mium? 

Mr. TRACEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I wish to inquire what committee has re- 
ported this bill? 

Mr. TRACEY. The Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Did the committee investigate this matter 
themselves or simply adopt the former report? 

Mr. TRACEY. They had all the facts before them. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. STONE] has made a report of this character in 
several Congresses. 

Mr, STONE, of Kentucky. The Committee on War Claims has in- 
vestigated this matter in three different Congresses and found the 
amount stated in the bill to be correct. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I object. 

Mr. TRACEY. If the gentleman from Kansas will give me his at- 
tentiona moment, I think he will withdraw his objection. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. STEPHENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill I send to the desk. í 

Mr. ENLOE. Let us have the regular order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In view of the demand for the regular order, I 
move to dispense with private business for the purpose ot getting to 
business on the Speaker’s table, which is loaded down with bills. 


Mr. THOMAS. This, Mr. Speaker, is private-bill day, and we have 
not had very many such days. I will ask, ifthe motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania shall prevail, would it prevent a motion after. 
wards to go to the Private Calendar? 

The SPEAKER, As the Chair understands the gentleman trom 
Pennsylvania, he desires to reach certain bills on the Speaker’s table, 
after which the Private Calendar could be taken up. 

Mr. THOMAS. So that after the business on the Speaker’s table is 
dere of it will be in order to move to proceed with the Private Cal- 
endar? - 

The SPEAKER. It will, 

Mr. BINGHAM. My desire is to dispense with private business for 
the present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understands. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has some public bills, and the Chair thinks alter they 
are read the House will agree to consider them. 

Mr. BREWER. Before that, Mr. Speaker, I hope the bill called up 
by my colleague will be considered. 

TheSPEAKER. But the regular order is demanded. 

Mr. ENLOE. I think we had better have the regular order. There 
are a number of bills that will not be considered in any other way; 
and perhaps there will bea little more justice done than in the recog- 
nitions that are going on at present, 

Mr. BREWER. I ask the gentleman to withhold his demand for 
the present. 

Mr. ENLOE. Iam willing to have business on the Speaker’s table 
disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman calls for the regular order. The 
Chair understands that the gentleman does not object to the considera- 
tion of the bills on the Speaker’s table to which the gentleman trom 
Pennsylvania refers? The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves that 

rivate business be dispensed with for the present, and he states that 
t is his purpose to bring up two public bills. 

Mr. ENLOE, What two bills? 

The SPEAKER. Two bills on the Speaker’s table relating to the 
postal service, 

Mr. ENLOE. Iam willing that private business shall be dispensed 
with for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, the Private Calendar 
will be dispensed with for the consideration of the two bills 

Mr. ENLOE. No; not specially for the two bills, but only for the 
bills on the Speaker’s table, without limit. I make the request in 
that shape. Otherwise I shall not agree to it. . 

Mr. PETERS. I understand the gentleman desires to include all 
the business on the Speaker’s table. I also wish to have that done. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection that bills on the Speaker's table 
be taken up as on public-bill day? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


STATUE OF LAFAYETTE. 


The SPEAKER. Before proceeding with business on the Speaker’s 
table the Chair desires to lay before the House the joint resolution of 
the Senate to enable the commission having charge of the location 
and erection of the statue to the memory of General Lafayette to exe- 
cute the purpose expressed in the concurrent resolution of August 28. 
The Clerk will read the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That to enable the commission created by the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations forsundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1886, and for other purposes,“ approved March 3, 
1885, to execute the purpose expressed in the concurrent resolution adopted by 
the two Houses of Congress on the 23th day of A agus, 1890, and to complete a new 
site for the said statue, the sum of $5,000 or so much thereof as may be necessary is 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 


hereby appropriated out of an 
e direction of the aforesaid commission. 


priated, to be expended under 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered and or- 
dered to a third reading; and being read the third time, was passed. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion 
to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LIGHT-STATION AND FOG-SIGNAL, BRADDOCK’S POINT, NEW YORK. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 573) for the establishment of a light-station and 
fog-sigual in the vicinity of Braddock’s Point, Lake Ontario, New York. 

The Senate amendments were read, as follows: 


In line g;. after the words “light-station,”’ insert “at Braddock’s Point;" and 
insert rection 2. as follows: 

“Bec, 2. That there be placed and provided at the Charlotte light station, Lake 
Ontario, New Vork. a fog-whistie, at a cost not exceeding $4,300.” 

Also amend the title to conform. 


Mr. BAKER. I move that the House concur in the Senate amend- 
ments, 
The motion was agreed to. 
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JAMES T. HUGHES. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the Honse the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1268) to perfect the military record of James 
T. Hughes. 

The Senate amendments were read at length. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the amend- 
ments of the Senate. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

JOHN MILROY. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1358) to remove ths charge of desertion against 
John Milroy, and authorizing his honorable discharge, 

The amendments were read at length. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in 
the Senate amendments to this bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

D. H. MITCHELL. 

Tbe SPEAKER also laid before the House the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4367) for the relief of D. H. Mitchell. 

The amendments ot the Senate were read at length. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the House concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I would like to know the effect of concur- 
rence, 

Mr. MORRILL. The amendment of the Senate simply corrects a 
mistake in the figures made by the House. Itadds $9.93 to the amount 
of the claim. There was an error in the computation and the Senate 
corrected that error. . 

The motion of Mr. MORRILL was agreed to. 

ARCHIBALD HUNLEY. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5067) for the relief of Archibald Hunley. 

The amendments were read at length. 

Mr.CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House non-concur 
in the Senate amendments and agree to the conference asked. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. OSBORNE, Mr. 
LANSING, and Mr. LANHAM as conferees on the part of the House. 

MARIA L, CARAHER, 

The SPEAKER also laid belore the House the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. $210) granting an increase of pension to Maria 
L. Caraher. 

The Senate amendment was read at length. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. : 


PRIVATES AND NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 8394) to amend chapter 67, volume 23, of the 
Statutes at Large of the United States. 

‘The Senate amendment was read, as follows: 

In line 18 of the printed bill, before the words Marine Corps,” insert Navy 
or.” 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Iam directed by the Military Committee to move 
that the House concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Betore that motion is submitted I wish the bill to 
be read so that we can see the relation of the amendment to the bill. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The only change in the House bill is to insert the 
words or Navy,“ so as to provide that if a mun served in the Navy he 
gets the same benefit as if his service had been in the Army or Marine 
Corps. 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 

GEORGE MURRAY. à 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 10083) for 
the relief of George Murray, with Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read at length and concurred in. 


ROAD TO NATIONAL MILITARY CEMETERY NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R, 7666) mak- 
ing an appropriation to construct a road and approaches from the city 
ot Alexandria, Va., to the national military cemetery near that city, 
with Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, September 19, 1890. 

Resolved, That the bill from the House of Representatives (H. R. 7666) entitled 
“An act making an appropriation to construct a road and approaches from the 
city of Alexandria, Va., to the national military cemetery near that city” pass 
with the following amendments: 

Line 4. strike out all after “gravel,” down to and including “appropriation,” 
line 10, and insert: 

For macadam road and approaches from the national military cemetery near 
the city of Alexandria, Va., via Wilkes street to the intersection of said street 
with Alfred street, in said city: Provided, That a right of way be granted tothe 
United States by the city of Alexandria of at lea-t 50 feet in width, or the full 
legal width of Wilkes street, to Payne street, and thence 30 feet in width from 
—.— point to the national cemetery, passing between the two private ceme- 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know how much 
money this bill appropriates. 

The SPEAKER, The House bill appropriates $7,000. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. How much is added to it, if anything, by the 
Senate amendment? 

TheSPEAKER, Nothing is added to the amount of the appropria- 
tion in the House bill. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I think we had better non-concur and ask for a 
conference. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. It seems to me, after giving as 
good attention as I could to the reading of the amendment, that the 
Senate bill provides for the macadamizing of a portion of the streets of 
Alexandria. 


‘The SPEAKER. Upon that point the Chair has no information. 


The question is on concurring with the Senate amendment. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Isa conference asked in this case? 

The CLERK, No, sir. 

Mr. CANNON, I wish to ask a question. If the Senate changes the 
purpose of an appropriation so as to make it an appropriation for the 
purpose of macudamizing the streets of a city, under the guise of con- 
structing a road to a military cemetery, is not that such a change and 
such an appropriation as would require first consideration in Committee 
of the Whole? 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair at present ean see no reason why it should 
be. The amount appropriated is not in any way changed. 

Mr. FARQUHAR, Let us have non-concurrence and ask for a con- 
ference. 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me if you appropriate the money of the 
United States o the construction of a macadamized road in an incor- 
porated city of 10,000 inhabitants it is such an appropriation as makes 
a charge upon the Treasury, and if it was presented in the House for the 
first time it would require its consideration in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, I move non-concarrence with the 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. CANNON, Let us see about that. Should not this go to the 
Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can see no reason why itshould. The 
Chair is unable to see how it would be possible for the Senate to amend 
a House bill that made an appropriation without making it obnoxious 
to the reasoning presented by the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. CANNON. ‘The Chair holds that it would have to be first con- 
sidered in the Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. That it would not. 

Mr. CANNON, I want to make myself understood. If the House 
makes an appropriation tor one object and the Senate amends the bill 
in such a way as to divert the money to another object, and if by that 
it escapes the point of order, it seems to me the rule means nothing, 
if that can be done. 

Mr. TRACEY. The rule is for the House, not for the Senate. 

TheSPEAKER, The presumption is that the appropriation is for 
the same purpose. 

Mr. CANNON. Ah, but here is the presumption combated. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair does not think so. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Put it in conference, 

Mr.CUTCHEON. I move to nou- concur in the Senate amendments, 
and that a conference be asked with the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker appointed the following 
conferees on the part of the House: Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio, Mr. KIN- 
SEY, and Mr, LANHAM. - 

PUBLIC LANDS, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 10639) to 
amend section 2, actof May 30, 1862. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, September 19, 1890, 

Resolved, That the bill from the House of Representatives (H. R. 10639) to 
amend section 2. act of May 30, 1862, pass with the following amendment: 

Line 2, after the words Congress assembled.“ insert the words That section 
2399 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be amended so as to read.“ 

Line 3, strike out That the“ and insert Section 2399, The." 

Amend the title so as to read: 

“An act to amend section 2399 of the Revised Statutes of the United States on 
the subject of contracts for land surveys.“ 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I think there ought to be some ex- 
planation of that. The reading of the amendments throws no light 
upon it, Let us have the bill read. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman desires the text of the House bill 
read. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
fea in Congress assembled, That the printed manual of surveying inst ons for 
the survey of the public lands of the United States, and private land claima, pre- 
pared at the General Land Office. and bearing date December 2, 1889, the in- 
structions of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and the special in- 
structions of the surveyor-general, when not in conflict with said printed 
manual, or the instructions of said Commissioner, shall be taken and med 
to be a part of every contract for surveying the public lands of the United 
States, and private land claima. : 


TheSPEAKER, The Clerk will now report the Senate amendments, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

. ot th 3 of the dan tates 3 80 * 
rend. In line 6 strike out the word “that” and insert the words “Section 
2397," and amend the title so as to read: An act to amend section 2397 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States.” 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. It seems to me that unless the Committee on 
Public Lands know the effect of the amendment there onght to be at 
least a conference, so that we might know something about the effect. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa move to non-con- 
cur and appoint a committee of conference? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I do. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the House non concurred in the Senate amendment, and the com- 
mittee of conference was ordered. 

DANIEL W. SELLECK. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 2106) to 
remove the charge of desertion against Daniel W. Selleck with a Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 

Strike out all after the 5 and insert — following: 


“That the Secretary of War is hereby anthorized and directed to remove the 
charge n from the military record of Daniel W. Selleck, as a private 
ot Company B, ofi the Ninth Regiment of Indiana Volunteers, and substitute 
ren ‘ rom the military service on the 26th day of February. 


‘ebruary 26, 1864, 
ing under the age of eighteen years and having enlisted without 
or consent of his parents.“ 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. I move to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 
The motion was agreed to. 
EULOGIES ON THE LATE HON, JAMES LATED. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the joint resolution (H. 
Res. 152) providing for the printing of eulogies delivered in Congress 
upon the late James Laird, with Senate amendments. 

The amendments of the Senate were read, as follows: 

In line 3 strike out the word “six” and insert the word '“ ten.“ In line 3, 
after the words two thousand,” insert the words “five hundred;” and in line 
pe — nir the words four thousand” and insert the words seven thousand 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Ido not see the chairman of the Committee 
on Printing in his seat. Therefore, I move to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I hope the original text will be read, so as to show 
the effect of the amendments. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I can state for the information of the gentle- 
man that the joint resolution as it passed the House provided for the 
printing of $009 copies. lt is increased to 10,000, and I will state 
that that is 2,000 less than the usual number printed. The resolution 
for the printing of 6,000 was passed at the request of the gentleman 
who succeeded Mr. Laird; and it is right and proper to concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 

J. I. CAIN AND OTHERS. 

The SPEAKER also laid betore the House the bill (H. R. 2990) for the 
relief of J. L. Cain and others, with a Senate amendment. 

The amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 

Strike 1 — all after the enacting olause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treas be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
recta to pay, outof any money in e Treasury not otherwise sppropriatod, 
the respective sums of money as hereinafter provided to the respective persons 
named onora or to their heirs or legal eee to wit, ſor cotton taken 

order of General A. E. Burnside to strengthen the fortifications at Knoxville, 

n., November 17 and 18, 1863, to wit, J. L. Cain, 6 bales, less his proportion 

of the loss of the 95 bales, 23 bales, equals 3§ bales, at 75 cents per pound, $1,451.25; 
Hugh G. Kyle. administrator of A. A Kyle, „7 bales, less his proportion 
bales, equals 4§ bales, at 75 cents per poendi sent 3; 


e knowledge 


of the 95 bales lost, 

Alexander Kennedy, 0 bales. leas his Leb ipa T og gn Romie bales, 34 

bales, equals 6ġ bales, at 75 cents per bar es 8 surviving 
of G. M 34 bales, less T 


Hazen, deceased, 
11g bales, equals 22} bales, at 75 elena $3,308.25. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iask for the reading of the original text, so as to 
learn what the effect of the amendment will be. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I make the point of order on that bill that it should 
be considered in 8 of the Whole. 

Mr. STONE, of Kéntucky. The effect of the Senate amendment is 
to reduce the amount provided by the House bill making the appro- 
priation to pay these gentlemen. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Is there any new item of appropriation in the Sen- 
ate amendment? 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. There is no new item. ‘This simply 
reduces the amount, and I move to non-concur in the Senate amend- 
ment and agree to the conference asked. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I would ask the Chair if the rule does not require 
that this bill should be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. It does not. The Chair understands there was an 
— made by the House bill. That rintion has been 
amended by the Senate bill; eee e e 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. There is no new item in 


The SPEAKER, If there were a new item in the bill it would have 
to be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I move to non-concur in the Senate 
amendment and agree to the conference asked 

The motion was agreed to. 

MRS. MARY B, CUSHING. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 11773) 
granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Mary H. Cushing, with a Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read, as follows: 

In line 2 strike out the letter H and insert in Jien thereof the letter B.“ 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 

JUNCTION CITY AND FORT RILEY STREET RAILWAY COMPANY. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the Housethe bill (S. 2648) granting 
right of way to the Junction City and Fort Riley Street Railway Com- 
pany into and upon the Fort Riley military reservation in the State of 
Kansas, and for other purposes, with House amendment disagreed to 
by the Senate, on which a conference was asked. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I move that the House insist upon its amend- 


ment, and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER subsequently announced as conferees Mr. WILL- 
IAMS, of Ohio, Mr. KINSEY, and Mr. LANHAM. 


EXAMINATION OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 3716) to 
provide for the examination of certain officers of the Army and to reg- 
ulate promotions therein, with amendments of the House disagreed to 
by the Senate, on which a conference was asked. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, Iam directed by the Committee 
on Military Affairs to ask the House to insist upon its amendments and 
to agree to the conference asked, and therefore make that motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER subsequently announced as conferees on the part of 
the House Mr. CurcHEON, Mr. OSBORNE, and Mr. WHEELER, of Ala- 
bama. 


TO REPEAL CERTAIN SECTIONS OF THE REVISED STATUTES. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 3996) to re- 
peal sections 3952 and 3953 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eic., That sections 3952 and 3953 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the Senate bill just read is identical 
with House bill 9794. If the House desires the reading of a brief re- 
port, without reading the long letter of the Postmaster-General, I think 
gentlemen will be thoroughly informed. If, however, a brief state- 
ment is required, I will make it. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. What are the sections repealed ? 

Mr. CASWELL. Let us have a brief statement. 
ae Sections 3952 and 3953 are the sections to be re- 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. Will the gentleman state the sub- 
stance of the sections? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Section 3952 of the Revised Statutes requires in 
the bidding for star routes, which occurs once in every four years, the 
country being divided into four sections, that the bidders shall be 
held responsible for their bids until the route is occupied by either 
the successful bidder or those who are indicated by the Department, 
and until it is being successfully operated. That has been found to 
be provocative of failure and largely against the interests of the local 
bidders. As an illustration, the bids are opened in February or 
March and the lowest bidder is duly notified that his bid is accepted. 
The other bidders, ten, twelve, or twenty in number, knowing that 
the lowest bid has been accepted, sell out their stock, abandon all in- 
tention of doing mail work, and go into other occupation. The lowest 
bidder fails to do the work. Then, under the present statute, the next 
lowest bidder takes it up, and the original bidder is held responsible 
only for the difference between his bid and the next bid. If this is 
repealed, the general statute will require the successiul bidder and his 
security, when the route is relet, to pay the difference between the re- 
letting and his rate. The Department is of opinion that this will be 
productive of a better service, and the experience has been an experi- 
ence of failure instead of success, 

The next section refers to the deposit of a 5 per cent. check or draftas 
against bids on routes over 85, 000. Ifthe bidder fails he pays the differ- 
ence hetween his bid and the bid next to his, in addition to the forfeiture 
of the check. That has not worked successfully, for the reason that 
in the country sections, local bidders, while they can get satisfactory 
sureties for the faithful performance of the service, are sometimes un- 
able to get friends to put up the 5 per cent. on bidsover $5,000. There 
are sometimes ten or fifteen bidders ona route. This law holds up in the 
Post- Office Department for four, five, or six months, this body of checks 
to the inconvenience of every unsuccessful bidder. ‘The officers 
of the 8 assert unqualifiedly that the repeal of these two 
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sections will be in the interest ofa better service and in the interest of 
competition among local bidders at the termini of the rontes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, just a word by way of supplement to 
what the gentleman from Pennsylvania has said, and in illustration of 
how the present law works. A constituent of mine was one of the bid- 
ders forastar-routeseryice. He was notified that the lowest bidder was 
the successful one and that his own bid was not accepted. After re- 
ceiving that notification he disposed of his stock, his horses and wagons, 
and all the stock that he had prepared for the carrying of the mail, 
and engaged in other business; and now he is notified that the lowest 
bidder has failed to carry out his contract and that he is required to 
take up the work. If this requirement is enforced it will involve a 
sacrifice on his part of several thousand dollars. 

Mr. SAYERS. Is not that a general rule of the Department? 

Mr. PERKINS. It is the law, and this bill proposes to change the 
law in that particular, which certainly ought to be done. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BINGHAM moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the House bill (H. R. 9794) of like purport 
was laid on the table. 

SNOWDON & MASON. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (S. 1195) for the re- 
lief of Snowdon & Mason. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the claims of Snowdon & Mason for further 
compensation for the construction of the iron-clad monitors Manayunk and 
Umpqua may be submitted by said claimants, within six months after the pas- 
sage of this act, to the Court of Claims, under and in compliance with the rules 
and regulations of said court; and said courtshall have jurisdiction to hear and 
determine and render judgment upon the same: Provided, however, That the in- 
vestigation of said claim shall be made upon the following basis: The said 
couri shall ascertain the additions! cost which was necessarily Incurred by the 
contractors for building the iron-clad monitors Manayunk and Umpqua, in 
completion of the same, by reason of any or alterations in the plans 
and specifications 8 and delays in the prosecution of the work: Pro- 
vided, That such additional cost in completing the same, and such changes or 
alterations in the plans and specifications required, and delays in the prosec 
tion of the work, were occasioned by the Government of the United States; 
but no allowance for any advance in the labor or material shall be 


for: ided, 
ifcations of the same 


vided furt 
contractors than the original plan and specifications a corresponding deduc- 
tion shall be made from the contract pi and the amount thereof be ded 


said court to said claimants. 
The SPEAKER. The question is upon ordering the bill to a third 


reading, 

Mr. HOLMAN, Mr. Speaker, is not that bill subject to considera- 
tion in Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not, 

Mr. HOLMAN. It provides for an appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. It does not. 

Mr. HOLMAN, It contemplates an appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The last clause of the bill certainly contemplates 
that something shall be paid, because it provides that the sum hereto- 
fore paid shall be deducted. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands this to be the same as the 
bill heretofore passed upon by the Chair and by the House. 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, this isthe same kindof a bill that the 
Committee on War Claims have reported and that is now on the Cal- 
endar. It is exactly similar to the McKay bill. It involves no appro- 
priation whatever. It submits the case to the court under all the safe- 
are that it is possible to provide. The fact is, as the tleman 

Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN ] will probably recollect, that in the build- 
ing of these monitors the Government stopped the work repeatedly, 
thereby causiug great delay and great to the contractors. 
They tore down and retore down and rebuilt those vessels. It was 
pretty much like making a contract for the building of an ordinary 
house, and then compelling the contractor to tear it down and build 
this Capitol. Apart from the delay, the expense was greatly increased. 
There was a great rise in material. Iron rose from $65 to $200 a ton, 
and wages from $2.50 to $5 or $6 per day. All these elements enter 
into the question of damages. These parties have been seriously dam- 
aged by the action of the United States. The Selfridge board had this 
ease submitted to them, and they allowed this claim. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Then this is a claim that has been already acted 
upon by the proper board ? 


Mr. THOMAS. This is one of the claims that a proper board has | and 


acted upon, and that board found that the Government was indebted 
to these parties. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And that amount was paid? 

Mr. THOMAS, No, it never was paid. That is the trouble. It 
never has been paid or allowed. ‘The Selfridge board was a board or- 
ganized by the Senate, and it inquired into these claims. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That Seltridge board was never recognized. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, there was no other board that was authorized 


to pay anything. 5 
Mr. HOLMAN. Now, as to the matters to which my friend from 


Wisconsin [Mr. THOMAS] refers, the extension of the time, and so on, 
all that was provided for in the contracts in these cases. 

Mr. THOMAS, The gentleman from Indiana will find that this bill 
submits the question fairly and squarely to the court whether the 
Government ought to pay these parties the damage actually suffered by 
reason of its own changes of plan, damages which the Selfridge board, 
a tribunal organized by the Secretary of War under a resolution of the 
Senate, decided ought to be paid. That board was organized by the 
Secretary of War and was composed of some of the very best officers 
of the United States. They, after careful examination, allowed this 
claim; but the Senate and the Committee on War Claims of the House 
believed it due to the Government of the United States that instead of 
appropriating the amount allowed by the Seltridge board this case 
should go into court and the parties be required to prove their claim 
by competent evidence under the safeguards provided in this bill, which 
are the sameas those that have been provided in the McKay bill and 
similar bills. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How did it happen that this case did not go before 
the Marchand board ? 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, it was not presented tothat board, I believe, 
because it was recognized that the board would not take cognizance of 
any of these cases. The Marchand board construed the law under which 
they were organized so as not to admit any of these claims, But the 
Selfridge board examined the facts in the case, and, as I can show to 
the gentleman by their report, allowed all that is claimed in this case. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It will readily be seen that the Government is at 
a great disadvantage in going before the Court of Claims after twenty- 
five or thirty years. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Government ought never to be afraid to go into 
the Court of Claims to adjudicate a claim which has been recognized 
and sanctioned by regular naval boards after careful investigation. 
The advantage on the side of the Government is this: that it is pro- 
posed, instead of appropriating the amount allowed by the board, that 
these parties be compelled to prove their damages before the court. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Certainly the Government is placed at great disad- 
vantage in meeting such a claim after twenty-five or twenty-eight years, 
when the witnesses may be dead. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa, I wish to ask whether this bill is identical 
with a House bill that has been favorably reported ? 

Mr. THOMAS. Itis, in every particular. 

Mr. 3 of Iowa. Then I suppose no point of order cau be made 
against it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill to a third 


reading. 

The question being taken, it was determined in the affirmative; 
there being on a division (called for by Mr, HOLMAN}—ayes 59, noes 22. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, House bill No. 7245, 
ideutical in its provisions with the Senate bill just passed, will be laid 
on the table. 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate insisted on its disagreement to the House amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 789) opening to settlement a portion of the Fort Ran- 
dall military reservation in South Dakota, agreed to the request for a 
conference on the disagreeing votes thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
PLUMB, Mr. PADDOCK, and Mr. Pasco conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment the bill (H. R. 8715) granting a pension to Rhoda Buck. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Altamaha River, asked a conference with the House 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Vest, Mr. Sawyer, and Mr. DOLPH 
conterees on the part of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment, in which concurrence was requested, t e bill (H. R. 10086) 
granting leaves of absence to clerks and employés in first and second 
class post- offices. 

The message further announced that the Senate agreed to the re- 
ports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
= Pr ee on the amendments of the House to bills of the follow- 

g titles : 

A bill (S. 1840) granting a pension to Sallie Douglass Hartranſt; 
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A bill (S. 4) authorizing the establishment of a public park in the 
District of Columbia, 
The message further announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 
nested: 
à A bill (S. 573) granting an increase of pension to Mark F. Carter; 
A bill (S. 712) for the relief of Stockbridge tribe of Indians in the 
State of Wisconsin ; 
A bill (S. 3270) for the relief of the administratrix of the estate of 
ow W. Lawrence ; and 
A bill (S. 3397) for the purchase of George B. Matthews’s portrait 
of Jobn Paul Jones. 


MOBILE, JACKSON AND KANSAS CITY RAILROAD. 


The SPEAKER, as the next business on the Speaker’s table, laid 
before the House the bill (S. 3798) to authorize the Mobile, Jackson 
and Kansas City Railroad Company to cross certain rivers in the State 
of Missouri. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, 
this is a bridge bill in the ordinary torm, and I ask that the further 
reading be dispensed with. 

There being no objection, the reading was dispensed with. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


The SPEAKER. Intheabsenceofobjection, House bill No. 11062, 
identical in its provisions with the Senate bill just passed, will be laid 
on the table. 

There was no objection. 


LOUISVILLE AND PORTLAND CANAL BASIN, 


The SPEAKER, as the next business on the Speaker’s table, laid 
before the House the bill (S. 3801) authorizing the use of the Louis- 
ville and Portland Canal basin on certain conditions, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the written contract by and between the city of Louis- 
ville, the Louisville and Portland Canal Company, and John P. Byrne, made in 
the year 1870, under which the firm of Byrne & Bpad; of Louisville, Ky., con- 
structed a basin on the south side of the Louisville and Portland Canal, above 
Fifteenth street, and also erected buildings, with elevator machinery therein, 
on Jand then the property of the Louisville and Portiand Canal Company, now 
the property of the United States, is ratified and confirmed, subject, however, to 
the tollowing modifications and provisions, to wit: Byrne & Speed, their assivn- 
ees and grantees, are hereafter to pay to the United States of America, for the 
use of the land, an annual rental of #250, to be paid semi-annually, through the 
officer in charge of the canal. 

They shall not erect any additional buildings of any kind, but may keep in 
repair those now standing, or may reconstruct them or any part thereof, in case 
of destruction by fire or from other cause, 

Sec, 2. That when, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, the use of said 
basin or buildings shal) become prejudicial to the canal or its use, he shall de- 
tail a commission of not less than three nor more than five officers of the En- 
gineer Corps of the United States Army, with orders to assemble in Louisville, 
and to decide whether the use of thesaid basin or buildings is prejudicial to the 
canal or its use. 

Said commission shall cause notice to be given to Byrne & Speed, or their 
assigns, of the time and place of their sitting, and shall, after hearing any evi- 
dence offered by Byrne & 8 or by the officer representing the Govern- 
ment, proceed to hear and determine the matter submitted to them, and if they 
find that the use of the said basin or buildings is prejudicial to the canal or ita 
use, they will also assess and find the value of the excavation and masonry of 
the basin made and erected by Byrne & Speed in the construction of said 
basin, and upon the payment or tender by the Secretary of War of the sum so 
fixed Byrne & S shall remove within six months their buildings from the 
cana! property, discontinue the use of said basin, and relinquish all claims under 
the above-mentioned contract, 

A copy of the finding of the commission shall be furnished to Byrne & Speed, 
or their assigns, 

Sud. 3. That the ratification provided in this act shall not take effect unless 
within ninety days from its passage Byrne & Speed shal! file withthe 8 
of War their written acceptance of its provisions, and in the event Byrne 
Speed, or their assigns, shall at any time fail for the «pace of six months to pay 
any installment of rent due under this act their right to occupy the property 
herein mentioned shall at once cease. N 


The bill was ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I would like to hear some ex- 
planation of the bill. It seems to make a contract between the Gov- 
ernment and some private parties, 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. From what committee does it come? 

Mr. CARUTH. This bill has passed the Senate. A similar House 
bill has been considered by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of 
the House and favorably reported. The passage of this measure is 
recommended by the Chief Engineer of the United States Army and 
by the engineer in charge of the work at Louisville. There has been 
a dispute as to the title of this property, and this bill is designed to 
settle that dispute. The measure has the approval of all the Govern- 
ment officers having cognizance of the matter. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Let me call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to that part of the bill which provides that the measure shall 
not take effect until its provisions are accepted by certain parties. 

Mr. CARUTH. By Byrne & Speed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Will not that acceptance operate 
to create a contract between them and the United States which Con- 
gress can not repeal? 

Mr. CAKUTH. It will not, except so far as the provisions of this 
bill are concerned. The bill which I originally introduced in this 


House was sent to the War Department. That Department prepared 
the present bill, and has submitted it for the approval of Congress. It 
= aio been favorably considered by the Committee on Rivers and 

arbors. 

Mr, BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Was the bill drawn by a war- 
rior ora lawyer? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARUTH. Ido not know, 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, House bill No. 8549, iden- 
a aan provisions with the Senate bill just passed, will be laid on 
the table, 

There was no objection. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to announce that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], who was appointed as one of 
the conferees on the deficiency appropriation bill, will be absent; and, 
without objection, the Chair will appoint in his place the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. CLEMENTS]. 


BOOK-MAKING AND POOL-SELLING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The SPEAKER, as the next business on the Speaker’s table, laid 
before the House the bill (S. 3830) to prohibit book-making of any 
kind and pool-selling in the District of Columbia for the purpose of 


gaming. 
_ The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, elc., That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons, orasso~ 
ciation of persons, in the District of Columbia, to bet, gamble, or make books 
and pool on the result of any trotting race of running race of horses, or boat 
race, or race of any kind, or on any election, or contest of any kind. 

Bec, 2, That any person or persons, or association of persons, violating the 
33 of this act shall be fined not exceeding $500 nor less than $25, or be 

mprisoned vot more than mori: 4 nor less than thirty days, or both, at the dis- 
cretion of the court: Provided, That this act shall not interfere with the right 
of the Washington Jockey Club, duly organized under the laws of the District 
of Columbia, or any other regular organizations owning race tracks not less 
than 1 mile in length, and unds of not less than 75 acres in extent, lo- 
cated within the District of Columbia, to make books and sell ‘pools at their 
semi-annual or special meetings. The right to make books and sell pools b 
such organizations shall be on their grounds, and only on the days of their 
spring and fall meeting. 


The bill was ordered toa third reading, read the third time, aud 
The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, House bill No. 10388, 


identical in its provisions with the Senate bill just passed, will be laid 


on the table. 
There was no objection. 


EAGLE PASS WATER-SUPPLY COMPANY, ETC. 


The SPEAKER, as the next business on the Speaker’s table, laid 
before the Honse the bill (S. 3852) to authorize the Eagle Pass Water- 
Supply Company and the Compañía Proveedora de Aguas de Ciudad 
Porfirio Diaz to connect their water-works communications across the 
Rio Grande River at Eagle Pass, Tex. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Eagle Pass Water-Supp!y Company, a corporation 
organized and created under and by virtue of the laws of the State ol Texas, 
and the Compañia Proveedora de Aguas de Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, created under 
and by virtue of the laws of the state of Coahuila, one of the states of the Re- 
public of Mexico, be, and are hereby, authorize) and empowered to construct, ` 
own, maintain, and operate their water connection by tubes, or otherwise 
across the Rio Grande River, between the city of Eagle Pass, in the State of 
Texas, and the city of Porfirio Diaz, formerly known as Piedras Negras, in the 
state of Coahuila, in the Republic of Mexico, as may be most convenient to 
said corporations: That said connection shall not interfere with the 
free navigation of said river, and in case of any litigation arising from an ob- 
struction, or alleged obstruction, to the free navigation thereof. caused, or al- 
legwed to be caused, by said counection of their water pipes or hydraulic con- 
nections, the case may be tried before the district court of the United States for 
the western district of Texas: And pronos also, That Congress reserves the 
right to withdraw the power and authority conferred by this act in case the free 
navigation of the river shall at any time be substantially or materially obstructed 
by said connections or pipes, or for any other reasons, and to direct the removal 
of said pipes or connections, or necessary mo:tifications the eof, at the cost and 
expense of the owners of said bes or connections, and Congress may at any 
time alter, repeal, or amend this act: And provided further, That the consent of 
the Mexican state of Coahuila and of the proper authorities of the Republic of 
e shall have been obtained before the establishment of said pipes and con- 
nections. 


Mr. CRAIN. I ask the present consideration of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. It is not necessary. The bill is before the House. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Is this bill identical with a House bill which 
has been favorably reported? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time. and passed. 

The SPEAKER, In the absence of objection, House bill No, 6966, 
identical in its provisions with the Senate bill just passed, will be laid 
on the table, 

There was uo objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ILLINOIS RIVER, 


TheSPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 3895) toamend 
an act entitled An act to establish a railway bridge across the Illinois 
River, extending trom a point within 5 miles of Columbiana, in Greene 
County, to a point within 5 miles of Farrowtown, in Calhoun County, 
approved March 3, 1883, 


in the State of IIlino 


1890. 
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Mr. WIKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the read - 
ing of this bill be dispensed with. It is in the ordinary form of a bridge 
bill 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I make the point of order that no motion has 
been made or authorized in regard to the bill by any committee of the 
House, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that this bill was retained 
on the table at the request of the committee. 

Mr. WIKE. And is identical with the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state further, that in no instance 
have bills been put on the table except where it was understood that 
such was the case. 

In the ab-ence of objection, the reading of the bill will be dispensed 
with, and the question is on ordering the bill to be read a third time. 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to a third reading; 
and being read the third time, was passed. 

The bill H. R. 10270, of the same title, was ordered to be laid on 
the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE ALABAMA RIVER. 


TheSPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 3952) to author- 
ize the construction of a bridge across the Alabama River, at or near 
Selma, Ala., by the Selma and Cahawba Valley Kailroad Company, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would inquire if this is also in the or- 
dinary form of bridge bills. 

Mr. HERBERT. It is. 

TheSPEAKER. In the absence of objection, the reading of the bill 
will be dispensed with. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and being read the third 
time, was passed. 

Mr. HERBERT moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
paesed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

3 PEAKER. The House bill of the same title will be laid upon 

e table. 


CANAVERAL AND SOUTH FLORIDA RAILROAD COMPANY. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 4011) to an- 
thorize the Canaveral and South Florida Railroad Company to con- 
struct and maintain a bridge across the Irdian River and one across 
the Banana River, both in the State of Florida, and to establish the 
same, in each case, as a post-road. $ 

9 2 7 DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, this is the ordinary form of bridge 
bill. 

* SPEAKER, Without objection, the reading will be dispensed 
with. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

4 The bill was ordered to a third reading; and being read the third 
me, was 

The SPEAKER. The Honse bill of the corresponding title will be 
laid upon the table. d 


SENECA NATION OF NEW YORK INDIANS, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 4297) to au- 
thorize the Seneca Nation of New York Indians to lease lands within 
the Cattaraugus and Allegany reservations, and to confirm existing 


eases. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto.. That whenever the leases of land situate within the limits 
of the villages mentioned in the act of Congress entitled “An act to authorize 
the Seneca Nation of New York Indians to lease lands within the Cattaraugus 
and Allegany reservations, and toconfirm existing leases,” approved February 
19, 1875, except leases to railroads, shall bythe terms of said act be renewable, 
the same shall be renewable for a term not exceeding ninety-nine years, in- 
stead of the term of twelve years, as therein provided, subject to all other terms 
and conditions of said act, 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I would like to know something 
about that bill before it is put on its 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the bill ought to go to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. I make that motion. 

Mr. PERKINS. I willsay, Mr. Speaker, that the House committee 
considered a like bill and reported it favorably. The circumstances 
are better known and understood by the gentleman who represents the 
district [Mr. LAIDLAW]; but he does not seem to be in his seat at 
mear The committee, however, gave this matter careful consid- 
eration. 

Under the existing law these Indians are authorized to make leases 
of their lands for a shorter period of time than that provided for in the 
bill. There is a large growing town situated on the reservation, and 
they occupy grounds under leases that are authorized by existing law. 
But the limited period for which leases can be made restricts in a great 
measure, as they claim, the growth and development ot the city. They 
say that parties are not willing to invest the necessary money to estab- 
lish manulacturing activities aud enterprises of like character on the 
pet with the limit that the leases are confined to under existing 

aw. 


Senate bill for the House bill. 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. What is the limit? 

Mr. PERKINS. My recollection is twelve years. 

Mr, ANDERSON, of Kansas. What is the increase proposed? 

Mr. PERKINS. This increases it to ninety-nine years. 

The committee thought it to be in the interest of the Indians them- 
selves, as well as in the interest of the people who are living in the 
town, now growing rapidly, as well as for the interest of all parties 
concerned, to authorize these leases. 

I will say that this isa terminus or end of a division of the New York 
Central, or a branch of the New York Central road, and is a very im- 
portant railroad center. 

Mr, CHEADLE. Let me ask the gentleman a question. How are 
these leases to be readjusted, or is any provision made for that? 

Mr. PERKINS. My recollection is that there is no provision in the 
bill for the readjustment of the leases. 

Mr. CHEADLE. There ought to be a readjustment periodically 
after a certain number of years, I think. 

Mr. PERKINS. No such provision was in the House bill, and my 
recollection is that there is none in the Senate bill. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. That can be provided by contract. 

Mr. PERKINS. That can be provided by contract, as suggested by 
the gentleman from Ohio, and the committee did not deem it neces- 
sary to insert such a provision. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Has the gentleman any information as to the views 
of the Indians in regard to the leases for ninety-nine years, and also 
on the readjustment question? 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman from Indiana made the same in- 
quiry. The bill does not provide for it, but, as suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, it can be provided for in the leases or contracts, 
The committee thought it unnecessary to insert such a provision in 
the House bill. 

Mr, HOLMAN, But my inquiry was as to the views of the Indians 
themselves. 

Mr. PERKINS. They area bright people, and had intelligent repre- 
sentatives before the committee. They seem to be living almost en- 
tirely, perhaps to their own misfortune, on the rents or annuities they 
receive from the lands. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. What is the size of the town? 

Mr. PERKINS, It has now some fifteen or eighteen thousand in- 
habitants. > 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I make the point of order that there has been 
no motion made by the Committee on Indian Affairs to substitute the 
I think that is necessary as a guaranty 
of sate legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman should make the 
point prior to the discussion, and not afterwards. 8 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I think there has never been any consent asked 
by the Chair up to this time. 

The SPEAKER. It is not necessary that the Chair should submit 
the request. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. But if the gentleman from Kansas will say that 
this is identical with the House bill I will make no further objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Itis the same; but the House committee has taken 
no action since the bill passed the Senate, and so I have not been au- 
thorized to ask this action on the part of the House. The House com- 
mittee, however, considered the bill carefully before reporting it. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa insist? 

Mr, KERR, of Iowa. I withdraw my point of order. ; 

The SPEAKER. The pointof order is withdrawn and the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

The House bill of similar import was ordered to lie on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE ARKANSAS RIVER AT DARDANELLE, ARK. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 4334) to au- 
thorize the building of a bridge at Dardanelle, Ark., across the Ar- 
kansas River. 

Mr. PEEL. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the House committee 
have reported a bill precisely similar to that; therefore I ask that the 
reading be dispensed with. 

Mr, BAKER. The committee have reported a similar bill, and have 
instructed me to ask that this bill be substituted for it and passed, as 
it is the same as the House bill. 

There being no objection, the first formal reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with, 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

The House bill of similar import was ordered to lie on the table. 

THE PORILAND GOMPANY. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 473) for the 
relief of the Portland Company, of Portland, Me. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enneted, etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of 
Olaims to inquire into and determine how much the steam-machinery built for 
the United States vessels Agawam and Pontoosuc by the Portland Company, of 
Portland, Me., under its contracts with the Navy Department in August, 
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of said Portland Company forthe same: Provided, 
exceed the sum allowed by the board convened in pursuance 

the Senate of the United States, dated March 9, 1865, of which Thomas O. Selfridge 
was bee pepper! the said allowance being set forth in Senate Executive Doc- 
ument No. 18, Thirty-ninth first session, and stated at $80,867.46. 

Sac. 2. That at the hearing or on the trial of any suit or suits so commenced 
either party, plaintiff or defendant, shall have the right to use before the court 
any testimony or documents which ma — relative to or competent upon the 
issues joined between the parties, and t the proceedings, trial, decision, and 

judgment of the said court shall be had in the same manner asin all other cases 
re thesaid Court of Claims, and have the same effect; and that either part party, 
8 or defendant, may appeal from the decision or judgment of the sa 
urt of Claims to the 5 Court of the United States in the same manner 
as is now provided for in other cases. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 

the third time, and 


The House bill of similar import was ordered to lie on the table. 
NEW YORK INDIAN LANDS IN KANSAS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 497) to provide 
for the sale of certain New York Indian lands in Kansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ele, Thatthose persons, being Heads of families or single per- 


sons over twenty-one years of Soa Socom who have made settlement and improve. 
ment upon, and are bone fide claimants and occupantsof, either in 


i ithi from the of this said ia ds 
time within one year m passage =a he D 
m, in tracts not exeeeding 160 acres, to the 
ernment surveys, at $2.50 9 sere, payment to be — in cash at time of La 
the moneys such sales 
of the United States, in trust T Ap to be 
whom said certificates rere e Le 3 
their identity to the Secretary of the Aroba e at . — 2 — within five —— 
from the ge of this act; and in case such proof is not made within the 
een ich sale, or so much thereof as shall not 
have been paid under the provisions ‘Of this act, shall become a partof the pub 
lic moneys of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That any lands not entered by such settlers at the expiration of twelve 
months from the passage ot this act shall be offered at public sale, in the usual 
manner, at not less than $3 per acre, notice of said sale to be given by public 
advertisement of not less than thirty days; and any tractor tractsnot then sold 


shall be thereafter subject to private entry at 88 
— That all acts and paris of 3 herewith are hereby re- 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move the reference of this bill to the Committee 

on Indian Affairs. I do not think a bill like that ought to pass, fixing 

so low a price upon land as $2.50 an acre. Ido not think so small a 

price as that is just to the Indians. The land is undoubtedly wortha 
t deal more. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest to the gentle- 
man ftom Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN ] that these settlers have been in n pos- 
session of these lands for a quarter of a century, and have been trying 
from year to year to get this matter adjusted. There is nota particle 
of objection on the part of the Indiansor their friends to the provisions 
of this bill. The matter has been reported by the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs of the House at least six times, and all who are familiar 
with the circumstances recognize notonly the propriety but the neces- 
sity of this legislation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The bill has always been objected to upon the 
gous that it manifestly did the Indians an injustice. These lands, 

suppose, are worth irom $10 to $20 an acre, and the proposition is to 
sell them for $2.50 an acre. 

Mr. PERKINS. But the adjoining land was sold to settlers, at the 
time the settlers occupied this land, tor $1.25 an acre. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly; but that was Government land, and this 
land is the property of the Indians. 

Mr. PERKINS. There is a very grave question whether this is not 
Government land, and whether these certificates have any validity 
whatever, but the Committee on Indian Affairs, recognizing that these 
Indians had an equity, have at all times reported in favor of paying 
them what seems fair and right for the land. The gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. PEEL] will verify the statement that I have made. 
When he was chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs a similar 
bill mae reported favorably by the committee, and it has been reported 
Te 

PERL. I desire to say to my friend from Indiana [Mr. HOL- 
MAN] that after a careful investigation of this case I came to the con- 
clusion that the Indians really had no title that they could enforce. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Government has been recognizing their title 
for these thirty years. 

Mr. PEEL. They only have the right of occupancy. Under the 
certificates they could only occupy the land. The present surround- 
ings are of such a character that it is impossible for them to do that. 
Therefore it is proper that whatever can be got for the lands should be 

over for the benefit of the Indians and their descendants. 

Mr. HOLMAN. At the same time the Indians ought to have the 
benefit of the full value of the lands. 

Mr. PEEL. I do not remember the exact price fixed in the former 


bill. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I think that no one will pretend to say that lands 


in that part of Kansas, situated as they are situated, are only worth 
$2.50 an acre. 
aper PEEL. We thought the price fixed then was very fair, con 


W 3 title the Indians have. 
0 The Government is recognizing the title of the In- 


dians now, and has always recognized it. 
Mr. PERKINS. The amount fixed in the bill gives these Indians 
the value of these lands when the settlers located upon them, and al- 


most5 per cent. interest perannum from that time until the present time. 

Mr. HOLMAN, That is to say, Government lands were then held 
at $1.25 an acre for the purpose of encouraging settlement, but these 
Indians stand on a different footing. This is their property, and they 
have a right to have a fair price for it. 

Mr. LANSING. How came the setilers to occupy these lands in the 
first place? 

Mr. PERKINS. At one time the Secretary of the Interior issued 
his tion declaring them to be public lands, and it was at that 
time that the settlers located there. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] to refer this bill to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

The motion was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

The House bill of similar import was ordered to lie on the table. 

WASHINGTON IRON-WORKS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bil! (S. 1187) for the 
relief of the Washington Iron- Works. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That jurisdiction is hereb: 
Claims to to inquire into and determine how muc 
the United States vessel 
tract with the Navy Department, 
contract price and allowances for extra work, and to enter judgment in tavor 
of George M. capp of tne Washington Iron-Works, for the same: P. 

That aston dies e l not exceed the sum 4 by 
resolution of the Senate of the 


L805, of wi of which Thomas O, Selfridge was the 


Lavo vin the said allowance bein; 
set 3 in Senate Executive Document No. 18, Thirty-ninth Congress, eing 
session, 


Sec.2. That at the hearing or on the trial of any suit so commenced either 
party, plaintiff or defendant, shall have the right to use before the court any 
testimony or documents which may be relevant to and competent upon the is- 
sues joined between the parties, and that the , decision, and 

udgment of the said court shall} be had in the same manner as in all other cases 
ore the said Court of Claims, and have the same effect; and Set eee 
laintiff or defendant, may appeal from the decision or "judgment of the 
Court of aims to the Supreme Court of the United States in the same manner 
as now provided for in other cases. 


Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I think the House 
ought to have some explanation of this bill. There seems to bea crop 
of them. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that this 
bill should receive its consideration in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, this bill is identical with the House 
bill reported by the Committee on War Claims. There is no appropri- 
ation init. It is simply a bill to permit them to go to the Court of 
porary and provides that the claim shall be presented to the Court of 


conferred upon the Court of 
the steam machin built for 


ms. 

The facts out of which this bill arises, Mr. Speaker, are the same as 
those of the Portland Company, or almost identical with them, that 
passed the Housea few minutes ago. These parties entered into a con- 
tract—I say entered—they were compelled to enter into a contract. 
The Government said: If you do not take the contract we will 
take possession of your works and construct this engine ourselves.’’ 
They were assured by the Chief , whose testimony I have 
here, that the weight of the engine should not — by 15 per cent. 
that of the Paul Jones. When the drawings and specifications sai 
completed the engine was figured out as exceeding DEON DAT GA: 
the weight of the engines of the Paul Jones. There was 
delay in this as in all of those 8 the ee ee 
bold their machinery in their yards, and all their men during this 
time, when there was a great increase of 

This case was submitted to the Selfridge board, a board which was 
organized by the Secretary of War, and they found that this was in 
every way fair, straight, and honest, and made the allowance of what 
these parties claim; and this bill provides that the court shall not allow 
an amount to exceed the amount then found to be due them. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. How much was that? 

Mr. THOMAS. That allowance was $29,164.24. This submits the 
facts in the case to the Court of Claims, the same as in the other cases 


that have been passed here. [Cries of Vote! “Vote!”] 
The bill was ordered to a reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and 


passed. 
The bill (H. R. 5888) for the same purpose was ordered to be laid on 
the table. 
POSTMASTERS’ BONDS. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 4039 
sections 3834, 3836, and 3837 of the Revised Statutes, a 
purposes, 


to amend 
for other 
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The bill was read at length, for information. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I hope there will be some explanation of this bill. 
It is a fairly good bill, but I hope there will be some explanation of 
it, I did not hear the first part of the bill read. 

The SPEAKER. It is a bill within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But that committee is not authorized to report at 
any time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Is that a House bill? 

The SPEAKER. It is a Senate bill, similar to a House bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I hope it will be over for the present. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think the of the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads is temporarily absent. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be laid aside tempo- 


rarily. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I was not present when the bill was reported, and 

do not want to give it my indorsement or opposition. 
WILLIAM J. MARTIN, 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (8. 4064) for the 
relief of William J. Martin. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

it enacted, That the clai f William J. Martin, of Oregon, h fi 

— ntod to the War 7 being a balance of $7,520 all — toby ous 
and e Hag bim under his contract for beef-cattle, made with Lieut. G. W. 
Hawkins in Juue, 1849, and for the delivery of je under such contract 
for the use of the Army, together with interest on said balance since January 1, 
1850, be,and the same is hereby,referred to the Court of Claims for adjudication ; 
and said court is directed to ascertain what amount, if any, is due said William 
J. Martin by reason of and under said alleged contract, and to render judgment 
therefor, any statute of limitation or prior disallowance by the War Department 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. CANNON. Is that a House bill? 

The SPEAKER. It is a Senate bill. 

Mr. HERMANN. A like bill in substance was reported by the Honse 
committee. 

Mr. CANNON. Has it ever been considered in the House? 

Mr. HERMANN, A similar bill has been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims on identically the same matters pending in the Sen- 
ate bill, with a unanimous report. It has passed several times in the 
Senate, and has twice been reported to the House, but was never con- 
sidered for want of time. It simply submits the matter to the Court 
of Claims to be adjudicated. 


Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman know that a House bill sub- 


stantially the same has been reported? Has he examined it? 
Mr. HERMANN. I hold the House bill in my hand. I know the 
y, and know the witnesses to the contract, and I believe that this 
is a just and honest claim, and ought at least to be adjudicated by the 
Court of Claims, if not by this House. 

Mr. CANNON. That tells how it should be adjudicated. It is one 
of that class of cases where there ought to be consideration. It annuls 
the statutes of limitations, goes back a generation, and directs the Court 
of Claims to pass upon this case, the findings of the War Department 
to the contrary notwithstanding, on a claim that originated in 1864, 
and that has been fully heard and rejected by the War Department. 

Now, I do not think thatit ought to pass in this body, and I think it 
should go to the committee. 

Mr. HERMANN. I will state in answer to the gentleman that the 
report of the committee which I hold in my hand is in some respects 
similar to theSenate report. It sets forth in detail all the facts, soy 
ing why it was notearlier considered; showing the difficulties that they 
have been put to and the peculiar hardships which attached to this 
particular case. For years and years the party has been enden 
to get testimony which is essential, and he has now succeeded in ob- 
taining it. The officer who made the contract went insane, and it was 

thus impossible to supply the vouchers; therefore the War Department 
declined to consider the case. They have now obtained numerous afli- 
davits and corroborative testimony, and that is set forth in the report. 

The bill has been three times passed by the Senate and sent to this 
House at different sessions of Congress. It has been twice considered 
by the Committee on Claims of this House, and considered there and 
reported at two different sessions of this House—at the last session of 
the Fiitieth and again in this session, There was no differ- 
ence of opinion whatever, so far as the Committee on Claims of this 
House was concerned, and there is no difficulty with the position of the 
Senate. I know the old man; know he has been made poor for many 
yan owing to the loss that he had sustained by the amount invested 

n this claim. I know that an appropriation should be made now, but 

inasmuch as other claims similar to this have been referred to the Court 
of Claims I think this should take the same course. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the amount of the claim? 

Mr. HERMANN. Seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

The House bill of a similar title was ordered to be laid on the table, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair observes that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] is now present, and the Chair calls his atten- 
ion to Senate bill No, 4039, in relation to postmasters’ bonds, which 
was laid aside awhile ago. > 


Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman will explain the effect of 
this bill, especially as to the assistant postmasters provided for. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I merely desire to state that this 
Senate bill has never been acted upon by the House Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads, and therefore the proper disposition of it 
would be to refer it to the committee. Iam not authorized to speak 
for the committee in regard to the provisions of the bill, because they 
have not yet been acted upon by the committee, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then the point of order is of course good. 

The SPEAKER. Of course. The Chair was misinformed. The 
3 be referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

8. 
THE BARK CAMPANERO. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 4074) to — 
vide an American register for the bark Campanero, of Baltimore, Md. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,, That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause the bark Campanero, owned and rebuilt at the port of 
Baltimore, Md., by John M. Bandel & Sons, citizens of the United States, to be 
registered as a vessel of the United States. 

Mr. RUSK. Mr. Speaker, the Senate bill just read is identical with 
the House bill on the same subject, and I am authorized by the com- 
mittee to ask for its immediate consideration, 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and A 

Mr, RUSK moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
parsed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The House bill of like purport was laid on the table, 


TRUST, LOAN, AND OTHER CORPORATIONS IN THE DISTRICT, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 4081) to pro- 
vide for the incorporation of trust, loan, mortgage, and certain other 
corporations within the District of Columbia. 

e SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the Senate bill is 
identical with the House bill on the same subject. 

Mr. GROUT. Not exactly identical. The House committee pro- 

an amendment, 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, I have been advised that this Senate 
bill is not identical with the bill reported from the House committee. 
5 The words of the rule are substantially identi- 

Mr. PAYSON. Well, substantially identical. 

Mr. GROUT. This is substantially the same as the House bill. 

Mr. PAYSON. Unless the gentleman from Vermont can give as- 
surance in advance that it is and that it complies with the rule there 
may be objection to the consideration of this bill, and as it is very long, 
we may save time by settling the question now. 

Mr. GROUT. I think it is substantially identical with the House 
bill. I want to say for the information of gentlemen that the Senate 
bill has been examined by the subcommittee of the House District 
Committee having charge of this matter, and who have spent a large 
amount of time in reporting the original bill, and they think that cer- 
tain provisions in the Senate bill are an improvement upon the House 
bill, and they propose to adopt the Senate bill with two amendments 
to one section. 

Mr, ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, if this bill is liable toa 
point oforder, I want to raise that point now, 

The SPEAKER. Upon the information so far received, the Chair 
thinks it is not subject to the t of order. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. It certainly is not subject to the point of order. 

The bill was read, as follows: 
lumbia for the hereinafter mentioned in the followi 

umbia for the pu ereina! mention n © fo: m : 
ti — — natural not 83 


persons, 
may associate themselves together to form a company for Hrd grein of carry- 
„to wit: 


Third. A security, guaranty, indemnity, business: Pro- 
vided, That the capital stock of any ot said companies shall not be less than 
$1,000,000: Provided further, That any of said companies may also do a storage 
business when their capital stock amounts to the sum of inan ovary dt $1,200,000, 

Sec, 2. That such ms shall, under their hands and seals, execute, before 
some officer in said District 9 to take the acknowledgment of deeds, 
an organization certificate, which shall specifically state— 

First. The name of the corporation. 

Second, The purposes for which it is formed. 

Third. The term for which it is to exist = may be perpetual). 

Fourth. The number of its directors, the names residences of the offi- 
cers who for the first year are to manage the affairs of the company. 

Fifth. The amount of the capital stock and its subdivision into shares. 

Sec, 3. That this certificate shall be presented to the commissioners of the 
District, who shall have power and discretion to grant or to refuse to said per- 
sons a charter of N upon the terms set forth in the said certificate 
and the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. That previous to the presentation of the said certificate to the said 
commissioners notice of the intention to y for such charter shall be in- 
serted in two newspapers of general printed in the District of Co- 
lurubisa at least four times a week for three weeks, setting forth briefly the name 
eee Ne e SEE SOR pn tite the names of the proposed 
corporators, and the intention to make application for a charter on a specified 
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day, and the proof of such 23 shall be presented with said certificate 
when presentation thereof is made to said counmissioners. 

SEC. 5. That if the charter be granted as aforesaid it, together with the cer- 
tificate of the commissioners granting the same indorsed thereon, shall be filed 
for record in the office of the recorder of deeds for the District of Columbia, and 
shall be recorded by him. On the filing of the said certificate with the said re- 
corder of deeds as herein provided, approved as aforesaid by the said commis- 
sioners, the persons named therein and their successors shall thereupon and 
thereby be and become a body corporate and politic, and as such shall be vested 
with all the powers and charged with all the liabilities conferred upon and im- 
posed by this act upon companies orgunized under the provisions hereof: Pro- 


vided, however, That no corporation created and organized under the provisions 
hereof, or avalling itself of the provisions hereo as provided in section 11, shall 
authori to transact the business of a trust company, or any business of a 


fiduciary character, until it shall have filed with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency a copy of its certificate of organization and charter, and shall have ob- 
tained from him and led the same for record with the said recorder of deeds a 
certificate that the capital stock of said company has been paid in, and the de- 
posit of securit es e with said Comptroller in the manner and to the extent 
required by this act, 

SEC. 6. That all companies organized hereunder, or which shall under the pro- 
visions hereof become entitled to transact the business of a trust company, 
shall report to the Comptroller of the Currency in the manner prescribed by 
avctions 5211, 5212, and 5:13, Revised Statutes of the United States, in the case of 
national banks, and all acts ainendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, and 
with similar provisions for compensating examiners, and shall be subject to 
like penalties for failure to do so, The Comptroller shall have and exercise the 
same visitorial powers over the affairs of the said corporation as is conferred 
upon him by section d of the Revised Statutes of the United States in the 
case of national banks. He shall also have power, when in his opinion it is 
necessary, to take possession of any such company, for the reasons and in the 
manner and to the same extent as are provided in the laws of the United States 
with respect to national banks. 

Sxc.7. That all companies organized under this act are hereby declared to be 
corporations p of the powers and functions of corporations generally, 
and shal! have power, among other things 

First. To make contracts. 

Second. To sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, in any court as fully 
as natural persons. 

Third. To make and use a common scal and alter the same at pleasure. 

Fourth, To loan money on first mortgages of real estate. 

Fifth, When organi under subdivision L of the first section of this act to 
accept and execute trusts of any and every description which may be com- 
mitted or transferred to them, and to accept the office and perform the duties 
o! receiver, assignee, executor; Administrator, guardian of the estates of minors, 
with the consent of the guardian of the person of such minor, and committee 
of the estates of lunatics and idiots whenever any trusteeship or any such office 
or appointment is committed or transfe. to them, with theirconsent, by any 
person, body politic or corporate, or by any court in the District of Columbia, 
or in any of the states or Territories of the United Sta and all such compa- 
nies organized under the first subdivision of section 1 of this act are further au- 
thorized to accept deposits of money for the purposes designated herein upon 
such terms as may be upon from time to time with depositors, and to 
act as agent for the purpose of issuing or countersigning the bonds or obliga- 
tions of any corporation, association, municipality, or State, or other public au- 
thority, and to receive and manage any Peony | ndon any such terms as ma: 
be agreed upon, and shall have power to issue its debenture bonds u d 
of trust or mortgages of real estate to a sum not exceeding the face value ofsaid 
deeds of trust or mortgages, and which shall not exceed 50 per cent. of the fair 
cash value of the real estate covered by said deeds or mortgages, to be ascer- 
tained by the Comptroller of the Currency. But no debenture bonds shall be is- 
sued until the securities on which the same are based have heen placed in the 
actual possession of the trustee named in the debenture bonds, who shall hold 
said securities until all of said bonds are paid; and when organized under the 
second subdivision of the first section of this act said company is authorized to 
insure titles to real estate and to transact generally the business mentioned in 
said subdivision; and when organized under the third subdivision of section 1 
of this act said company is hereby authorized, in addition to the loan and mort- 

business thereia mentioned, to secure, guaranty, und insure individuals, 
ies politic, associations, and corporations against loss 4 or through trustees, 
agents, servants, or employés, and to guaranty the faithful performance of con- 
tracts and of obligations of whatever kind entered into by or on the 
person or 1 association, corporation or corporations, and 
every kind. 

nec. 8. That in all cases in which application shall be made to any court in 
the District of Columbia, or wherever it mes necessary or proper for said 
court to appoint a trustee, receiver, administrator, ian of the estate of a 
minor, or committee of the estate of a lunatic, it shall and may be lawful for 
suid court (but without prejudice to any preference in the order of any such ap- 
pointments required by existing law) to appoint any such company organized 
under the first subdivision of section 1 of this act, with its assent, such trustee, 
receiver, administrator, committee, or guardian, with the consent of the guard- 
ian of the person of such minor: ided, however, That no court or judge shall 
commit by order or decree to any such corporation any trust or fiduciary dut 
who is an owner of or in any manner financially interested in the stock or busi- 
ness of such corporation. 

Seo. 9. That whenever any corporation operating under this act shall be ap- 
pointed such trustee, executor, administrator, receiver, assignee, guardian, or 
commiltee as aforesaid, the president, vice-president, secretary, or treasurer of 
said company shall take the oath or sflirmation now required by law to be made 
by any trustee, executor, receiver, assignee, guardian, or committee. 

Src. 10. That when any court shall appoint the said company a trustee, re- 
ceiver, administrator, or such guardian, or committee, or shall order the de- 
posit of money or other valuables with said company, or where any individual 
or corporation shall appointany of said companies a trustee, executor, assignee, 
or such guardian the capital stock of said company subscribed for or taken, and 
all property owned by said company, together with the liability of the stock- 
holders and officers as herein provided, shall be taken and considered as the 
seourity ulred by Jaw for the faithful performance of its duties, and shall be 
absolutely liable in case of any default whate er. 

SEC. II. That any safe deposit company, trust company, or title insurance 
company. now incorporated and operating under the laws of the United States 
or of the District of Columbia. or any of the States, and now doing business in 
said District, may avail itself of the provisions of this act on filing in the office 
of the recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia, or with the Comptroller of 
the Currency, acertificate o! its intention to doso,which certificate shall specify 
which one of the three classes of business set out in section 1 it will carry on, 
and shall be verified by the oath of its president to the effect that it has in every 
respect complied with the requirements of existing law, es lty with the 
provisions of this act; that its capital stock is paid in as provided in section 21 
of this act and is not impaired, and thereafter such company may exercise all 
powers and pron ali duties authorized by any one of the subdivisions of 
section 1 of actin addition to the powers now lawfully exercised by such 
company. 


rt ot any 
nst loss of 
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Sec, 12. That any company operating under this act may lease, purchase, 
hold, and convey real estate, not ex ing in value $500,000, and such in addi- 
tion as it may acquire in satisfaction of debts due the corporation, under sales, 
decrees, judgments, and mortgages. 

Sec, 13. That the charters for incorporations named in this act may be made 
pe tual, or may be limited in time by their provisions, subject to the approval 
of Congress. 

Sec. 14. That the capital stock of every such company shall be at least $1,000,- 
000, and at least 50 per cent. thereof must have been paid in, in cash or by the 
transfer of assets as hereinafter provided in section 21 of this act, before any 
such company shall be entitled to transact business as a corporation, except 
with its own members; and before any company organized hereunder shall be 
entitled to transact the business of a trust company, or to become and act as an 
adwinistrator, executor, guardian of the estate of a minor, or undertake any 
other kindred tiduciary duty, it shall deposit, either in money or in bonds, 
mortgages, deed of trust, or other securities equal in actual value to one-fourth 
of the capital stock paid in, with the Comptroller ot the Currency, to be ke 
by him upon the trust and for the purposes hereinafter poode and the said 
Comptroiler may from time to time require an additional deposit from any 
such e e ee held upon and for the same trust and purposes, not ex- 
ceeding, however, in value one-half the paid-in capital stock; and the said 
Comptroller shall not issue to any corporation the certificate heretofore pro- 
vided for until said deposit with him of securities required by this section. 
Within one year after the organization of any corporation under the provisions 
of this act, or after any corporation heretofore existing shall have uvailed itself 
of the powers and rights given by this act in the manner herein provided for, 
its entire capital stock shall bave been paid in. 

Sze, 15. That the capital stock of every such company shall be divided into 
shares of $100 each. It shall be lawful forsuch company to call for and demand 
from the stockholders, respectively, all sums of money by them subscribed, at 
such time and in such proportions as its board of directors shall deem per, 
within the time specified in section Id, and it may enforce payment. by ali 
remedies provided by law; and if any stockholder shall refuse or neglect to 
installment as required by a resolution of the board of directors, after 
ys’ notice of the same, the said board of directors may sell at public 
auction, to the highest bidder, so many shares of said stock as shall pay said 
installment, under such general regulations as may be adopted in the by-laws 
of said company, and the highest bidder shall be taken to be the person who 
offers to purchase the least number of shares for the assessment due. 

Sec, 16. That every such company shall annually, within twenty days after 
the Ist of Janua each year, make a report to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, which shall be published in a newspaper in the District, which shal! state 
the amount of capital and of the proportion actually paid, the amount of debts, 
and the gross earnings for the year ending December 31 then next previous, to- 
gether with their expenses, which report shall be signed 9 the president and 
a majority of the directors or trustees, and shall be verified by the oath of the 
president, secretary, and at least three of the directors or trustees; and said 
company shall pay to the District of Columbia, in lieu of personal taxes foreach 
next ensuing year, l per cent. of its earnings for the preceding yéar, shown 
by said verified e Dade amount shall be payable to the collector of 
taxes at the times and in the manner that other taxes are payable. 

Sec. 17. That if any company fails to comply with the provisions of the pre- 
ceding section, all the directors or trustees of such company shall be jointly and 
severally liable for the debts of the company then existing, and for all that shall 
be contracted before such report shall be made: That in case of fail- 
ure of the Spears in any year to comply with the provisions of section 16 of 
this act, and any of the directors shall on or before January 15 of such year file 
his written request for such compliance with the secretary of the com 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the recorder of deeds of the District of Co- 
eee such director shall be exempt from the liability prescribed in this sec- 

on. 

Sec. 18. That any willful false swearing in to any certificate or report 
or public notice required by the provisions of this act shall be ury and 1 

punished as such according to the laws of the District of Columbia, And 
any misappropriation of any of the money of any corporation or company 
formed under this act, or any money, funds, or property intrusted to it, shail 
pape to be larceny, and shall be punished as such under the laws of said Dis- 
Sec. 19, That the stock of such company shall be deemed personal estate, and 
shall be transferable only on the books of such company in such manner as 
shall be prescribed by the by-lawsof the aay cnet A but no sharesshall be trans- 
ferable until all previous calls thereon shall have been fully paid, and the said 
stock shall not be taxable, in the hands of individual owners, the tax on the 
capital stock, gross earnings of the company hereinbefore provided being in 
lieu of other personal tax. All certificates of the stock of any com: y organ- 
ized under this act shall show upon their face the par value of each share and 
the amount paid thereon. 

Sec. 20. That all stockholders of every company incorporated under this act 
or availing itself of its provisions under section 11 ~hall be severally and in- 
dividually liable to the creditors of such company to an amount equal to and 
in addition to the amount of stock held by them, respectively, for all debts and 
contracts made by such company. i 

SRC. 21. That nothing but money shall be considered as payment of any part 
of the capital stock, except that in the case of any company now doing busi- 
ness in the District of Columbiain any of the classes herein provided for, or 
under any act of Congress or by virtue of the laws of any of the States, and 
which company has actually received full payment in money of at least 50 per 
cent. of the capital stock required by this act, and which company desires to 
obtain a charter under this act, all the assets or property may be received and 
considered as money, at a value to be appra and fixed by the Comptroller 
of the Currency: Provided, That all such assets and property are also trans- 
ferred to and are thereafter owned by the company organized under this act. 

Seo, 22. That the stock, property, and concerns of such company shall be 
managed by not less than nine nor more than thirty directors or trustees, who 
shall, xeapecsively, bestockholders and at least one-half residents and citizens of 
the District of Columbia, and shall, except the first year, be annually elected 
the stockholders at such time and place and after such published notice as shull 
be determined by the by-laws of company, and said directors or trustees 
shall hold until their cuccessors are elected and qualified. 

SEC. 23. That there shall be a president of the en who shall be a di- 
rector, also a secretary and a treasurer, all of whom shall be chosen by the direct- 
ors or trustees: Provided, That only one of the above-named offices shall be 
heid by the same person at the same time. Subordinate oflicers may be ap- 
pointed by the directors or trustees and all such officers may be required to 
give such security for the faithful performance of the duties of their office as 
the directors or trustees may require, 

Sec. 24. That the directors or trustees shall have power to make such by-laws 
as they deem proper for the management or disposal of the stock and business 
affairs of aan y company, not inconsistent with the provisions of this act, and 
prescribing the duties of officers and servants that may be employed, for the ap- 


ny, the 


pointment of all officers, and for carrying on all kinds of business within the 
objects and pur; of such company. 
EC. W. That if the directors or trustees of any 1 shall declare or pay 
nso! 


vent, or which would 


any dividend, the payment of which would render it 
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create a debt against such company, they shall be jointly and severally liable al 
ntors for all of the debts of the company then ing, and for all thatshal 
Ee thereafter coutracted, while they shall, respectively, remain in office. 

Sxo, 26. That if any of the directors or trustees shall object to declaring such 
dividend or the payment of the same, and shall at any time before the time 
fixed for the payment thereof file a certificate of their objection in writing with 
the 8 of the company with the recorder of deeds of the District they shall 
be exempt from liability prescribed in the preceding section. 

Sec, 27. That if the liabilities of any company shall at any time exceed the 
amount of the fair cash value of the assets, the directors or trustees of such com- 
pany assenting thereto shall be personally and individually liable for such ex- 
cess to the creditors of the company after the additional liability of the stock- 
holders has been enforced. 

Sec, 28. That no person holding stock in such company as executor, admin- 
istrator, guardian, or trustee shall be personally subject to any liability as stock- 
holder of such company, but the estate and funds in the hands of such executor, 
administrator, guardian, or trustee shall be liable in like manner and to the 
same exte st as the testator or intestate or the ward or the person interested in 
such trust fund would have been if he had been living and competent to act 
and hold the stock in his own name, 

Sec, 29, That any corporation which may be formed under this chapter may 
increase its capital stock by complying with the provisions of this chapter to 
any 3 which may be deemed sufficient and proper for the purposes of the 
corporation, 

Sec. 30. Thata copy of any certificate of incorporation filed in pursuance of 
this chapter, certified by the recorder of deeds to be a true copy and the whole 
of such certiticate, shall be received in all courts and places as presumptive 

evidence of the facts therein stated. 

EC, 31. That no bond or other collateral security, except as hereinafter stated, 
shall be required from any trust company incorporated under this act foror in 
respect to any trust, nor when appointed trustee, guardian, receiver, executor, or 
administrator, with or without the will annexed, committee of the estate of a 
lunatic or idiot, or other fiduciary Appain iment; but the capital stock subscribed 
for or taken, and all property owned by said company and the amount which 
said stockholders shall be liable in excess of their stock, shall be taken and con- 
sidered as the securit uired by law for the faithful performance of its duties 
and shall beabsolutely le in case of any default whatever; and in caseof the 
insolvency or dissolution of said company the debts due from the said compan 
as trustee, guardian, receiver, executor, or administrator, committee of the es- 
tate of lunatics, idiots, or any other fiduciary appointment, shall have a prefer- 


ence. 

Sec, 32. That the supreme court of the District of Columbia, or any justice 
thereof, shall have power to make orders respecting such company whenever it 
shall haye been appointed trustee, guardian, receiver, executor, or adminis- 
trator with or without the will annexed, committee of the estate of a lunatic, 
idiot, or any other fiduciary, and require the said company to render all ac- 
counts which might lawfully be made or required by any court or any justice 
thereof if such trustee, guardian, receiver, executor, administrator with or with- 
out the will annexed, committee of the estate of a lunatic or idiot, or fiduciary 
were a natural person, And said court, or any 3 thereof, at any time, on 
application of an rson interested, may appoint some suitable paon to ex- 
amine into the affairs and standing of such companies, who shall make a full 
report thereof to the court, and said court, or sny justice thereof, may at any 
time, in its discretion, require of said company a bond with sureties or other 
securities for the faithful performance of its obligations, and such sureties or 
other security shall be liable to the same extent and in the same manner as if 
given or pledged by a natural person. 

Sec, 33. That no corporation or 8 organized by virtue of the laws of 
any of the States of this Union shall carry on, in the District of Columbia, 
any of the kinds of business named in this act without strict compliance in 
all culars with the provisions of this act for the government of such corpo- 
rations formed under it, and each one of the officers of the corporation or com- 
pany so offending shall be punished by fine not exceeding $1,000, or imprison- 
ment in some State’s prison not exceeding one year, or by both fine and impris- 
onment, in the discretion of the court. 

or repeal this act (sav- 


Sec. 3h. That Congress may at any time alter, amend 
ing and preserving all rights which may become vested), but any such amend- 
mentor repeal shall not, norshall the dissolution of any company formed under 


this take awa any remed; n 
8 or officers, 8 Rabil 97S witch cai onan: 
viously incurred. 

Mr. PAYSON (during the reading). Mr. Speaker, I riseto a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I desire to ask whether the question of order upon 
this bill will be waived by permitting its reading. 

The SPEAKER. Ob, no. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Mr. Speaker, do I understand that the motion is 
to coucur, with an amendment? 

TheSPEAKER. Notatall. Thisis a Senate bill which has 
the Senate. It is substantially the same as the House bill which has 
been passed upon by the House. The point of order, of course, will 
remain until the bill is read. 

Mr. McCOMAS, Bat the gentleman [Mr. Grout] now says that he 

TO) to move to concur, with one or two amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman, if he used that language, doubt- 
less used it inadvertently, meaning only that the House bill which has 
been reported is substantially the same as this Senate bill; that the 
Committee on the District of Colambia are satisfied in the main with 
the Senate bill, but that they propose to ofter one or two amendments. 

Mr. PAYSON. When the bill shall be considered. 

The SPEAKER. Of course when the bill shall be considered. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the Senate bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I raise the question of 
consideration against this measure. 

Mr. PAYSON. Before that question shall be put, as I made a sug- 
gestion awhile ago with reference to this bill as to whether or not it 
came within the rule, I desire to say now that I have followed the reading 
carefully as it has progressed, and I am satisfied that the Senate bill is 
substantially the same as the House bill. In justice to the committee 
I feel bound to say that I think the bill comes within the rule. 

The question was taken on the question of consideration raised by 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas; and the Speaker declared that the ayes 
seemed to have if. 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. 
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I ask for a division. 


The question was taken; and there were—ayes 112, nays 5. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, in looking over the 
House I doubt whether there is a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman raise the point that there is no 
quorum present? 

Mr. ANDERSON, ot Kansas. Yes; I make the point that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER (atter counting). There are 170 members present, 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Now, Mr. Speaker, I raise the point 
of order that while this Senate bill is substantially the same as the House 
bill, nevertheless the rule requires that before a bill can be called up in 
this way it must have been considered in a committee—in this case the 
Committee on the District of Columbia - and that that must be done on 
a motion in the committee directing that the bill be called up. 

The SPEAKER. It is too late to raise that point. The question of 
consideration has been raised by the gentleman himself, which waives 
all points of order. 

Mr. GROUT. ‘The consideration of this bill has been ordered by the 
committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I understand that it has been ordered 
by the consent of individual members of the committee, but not by the 
committee, as I am informed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair might beinclined to sustain that point, 
but it is raised too late. The House has voted to consider the bill. 
The question is now on ordering the bill toa third reading. The gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. GROUT], as the Chair understands, desires 
to submit certain amendments which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 33 by inserting, after the word Union,” in line 2, the words 
“and having its principal place of business within the District of ambia,”’ 

Add to this section the fo Sink proveo: This section shall not take effect 
till six months after the approval of this act,” ~ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. On thatquestion I want to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GROUT] 
yield the floor? 

Mr. GROUT. No, Mr. Speaker. If the gentleman will say how 
much time he wants we will grant him reasonable time. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I would like thirty minutes. 

Mr.GROUT. Icannot yield the gentleman that length ot time. This 
amendment simply provides that the organizations of this character 
formed under laws of the several States—there are two or three such 
organizations now doing business within the District—shall bring 
themselves within the provisions of this bill in all respects, by deposit- 
ing with the Comptroller of the Currency the necessary bonds and do- 
ing everything for the security of those doing business with the com- 
panies. We do not want any ‘‘wild-cat’”’ organizations; they should 
in some way be controlled. That is the object of section 33; but the 
way it is dran 

Mr. BLOUNT. May L interrupt the gentleman from Vermont? 

Mr. GROUT. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to suggest to the gentleman that it often hap- 
pens that the District wants matters considered here; and if the gentle- 
man from Kansas desires thirty minutes for discussion, I hope thattime 
will be allowed him. I do not think it is going to hurt the District 
at all. 

Mr. GROUT. Ishould not object if that time would satisfy the gen- 
tleman with reference to the whole bill; but. I am not willing that so 
much time be occupied on this amendment. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not ask that. 

Mr. GROUT. I was explaining this matter so that the gentleman 
from Kansas might not perhaps ask to occupy time on the amendment, 
but take it on the general provisions of the bill. I hoped my explana- 
tion would be satisfactory to him; I think it will. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Why not agree (I understand the gentleman from 
Kansas would be willing to accept this arrangement) that he have thirty 
minutes in the beginning on the bill? 

Mr. GROUT. If that will satisfy the gentleman I am content. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent is asked that debate be limited 
to thirty minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I object. 

Mr. GROUT. Then, Mr. Speaker, ifthe gentleman from Kansas is 
not disposed to be reasonable I withdraw my concession and retain the 
floor for the purpose of making an explanation. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Iam disposed to be reasonable, but 
I would like to have a little fair debate upon such an outrageons, in- 
fernal bill as this. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. It has been 
impossible to hear what has been going on. Now, I wish to be heard 


atthe proper time in opposition to the passage of this bill. I desire to 
ask where we are in reference to this matter. Have we passed the stage 
of debate on the bill ? 

The SPEAKER. We have not. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Then I want to be recognized to oppose the 
passage of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont has the floor. 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well. Does the gentleman propose that 
there shall be no debate ? 
TheSPEAKER. The Chair does not know what are the wishes of 
the gentleman. 
Mr. BREWER. I suggest that the gentleman from Vermont have 
his amendments voted on, and then have the discussion on the bill. 
Mr. GROUT, That is what I propose. 
Mr. BREWER. I understand there is no objection to the amend- 
ments. 
Mr. GROUT. Ifthe amendments are agreed to, I am willing (and 
sọ is the committee) that the bill shall then be discussed. 
TheSPEAKER. The Chair then will put the question on the amend- 
ments. 
The amendments were agreed to. 
‘The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill as amended 
to a third 
Mr. GROUT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I am ready toyield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. I presume no one else desires to occupy any time. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] has 
given notice that he also wishes to oppose the passage of the bill, 
Mr. GROUT. I ask unanimous consent that debate be limited to 
forty minutes—thirty minutes against the billand ten in its favor. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont asks unanimous 
consent that debate be limited to forty minutes—thirty minutes in 
ion to the bill and ten minutes in favor ot it. Is there objec- 
The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Kansas will con- 
‘trol the thirty mingtes, and the gentleman from Vermont the ten min- 
utes. 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I yield fifteen minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. GROSVENOR]. 
position which has 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, this is a pro; 

wn up out of the legislation of certain States of the Union, and it 
is designed to 3 private individuals by corporations in respect 
p and administration of estates and other fiduciary mat- 
—— Jam not affected by the measure so far as any local interest I 
may have is concerned; but this is a subject which has been under con- 
sideration in the District of Columbia for a long period, and I can not 
better occupy my time than by having the Clerk read letters of the 
judges of the courts of this District, who have protested against the 
passage of this bill. If after these letters the House of Rep- 
resentatives desires to force this sort of legislation upon the District 
over the heads of the entirelocal judiciary, I shall be content. I de- 

sire first to have read a letter of Judge D. K. Cartter. 
Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. Before.that letter is read I wish to ask 


whether it relates to the bill now pending. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. It relates to the whole subject-matter. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. What subject? 

Mr, GROSVENOR. This same bill. 

Mr. GROUT. I can answer the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
STEWART] by stating that the letter deals with a feature that this bill 
does not contain. 

` Mr. GROSVENOR. I have several of these letters. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Surnewe COURT or THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 
February 13, 1882. 

Sin: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the rece noon rhe of your letter of the 10th 
instant, in which you inform me that your com: directs you to ask my 
opinicn and that of my associates “as to the advisability of conferring upon the 

ational Safe Deposit Oompa 8 Washington the additional powers asked for 
by Senate bill har 152 as mod in the copy inclosed. 

‘Theawendments proposed authorize the corporation, under a changed name 

First. To accept and execute trusts of ir A description which may be com- 
mitted or transferred to it by any person, E eoeparake or politic, or by any 
court in the District of Columbia, or in any of the United States, 

Second. To accept the office and appointment of executor or administrator, 
whenever conferred or made by any person or by any orphan's court of the 
District or of any State. 

Third. To authorize any court of the District of Columbia to confer upon the 

corporation the appointment of receiver, assignee, guardian of minors, or com- 
mittee of lunatics, and to require the corporation to account concerning such 
trusts before the per courts, and to authorize the corporation to pene the 
usual n and fees for each services. 

The other provisions are matters of detail not requiring notice here. 

In compliance with the request of the committee to express an o 
to the advisability of granting the powers thus asked, 3 have no tation in 
aseene our decided rg career that the bill ought not 

e do not conceive it to be important to give at — our reasons for this 
opinion, bul we may suggest a few of the more obvious objections to the meas- 
ure. 


First. The proposed action is wey. unnecessary. We know of no defects 
8 inting the fiduciaries referred to, or in the manner 
of their d ng their mportant duties, requiring any chango in the law in 

0 of such anomalous powers upon a 

or the benefit of its stockholders, 

be found in any notion of economy to the public, 
since the bill enacts for the corporation the same rate of compensation now re- 
ceived by 3 nor is such support to be found in the idea of greater 
— ce the present method, which divides these trusts among a number 


inion as 


is reasonably safer than a system w proposes to ac- 
cum aible persona, such trusts in the hands o 1 
of 7 reel which experience informs us is not exempt from risk of dis- 


by — — by appointment from the ris, confided 
or n cow are now to 
selected after examination of Because 


Of thelr worth and reliability, But the 


But no such address would be available against an impersonal body, a cor- 

88 in et 8 5 at personal subjection or discipline, however 
he discharge of its du 

The pro change would involve a repeal pro tanto of almost 8 
co! — 

eme of 


poration in a 
We may add that t the A proposal to authorize the corporation to 


act as executor, administrator, receiver, guardian of minors, or 8 ofa 
lunatic, does not constitute a feature it the “American Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of Boston,” 5 was inclosed in your letter. Wo can conceive 
of no reason for exten 2 — delicate and varied powers, most of which im- 
ply per personal —— volved in their exercise, to an agent so entirely un- 

tted for their performance as an in 

The opinion I have thus had the honor to communicate to the — 
Committee on the District of Columbia is concurred in by my colleagues, who 
patos been apaapa 1 me, as 5 your ar obedien A 4 

vet onor to very respectfully, your o servan! 
D. K. „E. CARTTER, 
Chief-Justice Supreme Court. 
Hon, Jonx J. ISGALIS, 


Chairman Committee on the District of Columbia, United States Senate. 
Rooms or THE BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, February 9, 1883. 


Resolved, That in = opinion of this association tbe bilis now pending in the 
Senate and House of Representatives authorizing the Title Insurance Com- 
pany of the District of Columbia to act aa trustees, 8 tor. admin- 

r, etc., and to incorporate the National Title pany forlike purposes, 
are obnoxious to the best interests of the community, and a committee be 
appointed by the chair to wait upon the committee aving the same in charge 
= oppose their passage. 

este: 


HENRY WISE GARNETT, Secrelary. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. As the time allotted to meis so brief, I will 
append the other letters from the judges of the courts here, and from 
the Bar Association, showing their views of this subject. 
They are as follows : 
> Rooms or THE BAR ASSOCIATIO: 
Waskington, D. C., December aL 1884. 
Hon. Joux J. ISGALLS, 
Chairman Senate Commitee on District of Columbia: 
Sin: In January, 1834, we had the honor to address you a communication in 
8 ä pending . ron e 8 to con- 
te Secon then of th attention has been Sieh ut 
a e 


two bills are the same as those contained in the bills refi 
munication to 
The commissioners of the District of Colum! to yom 1 did 


trary 
ty as to 


not refer Judge Harris's letter, asking adv becom- 
ing a law, to the law officer of the District of Columbia, but — him en- 
tirely, and und to their own opinion and attempt to support it by 
saying: “ that the subject had been 3 
preme court of the ict, and that the chief-justice had some time ven 


mitteé for the District of Columbia aa to such } on, the commis- 


egislati 
.| sioners consulted the chief- 3 D. K. Cartter], and now learn from him 


that such letter was written, but ince then he, and as he believes, his as- 


sociates have re-examined ‘the question and reached a conclusion that such 
trust company, with proper regulations, is desirable, when accom- 
panied by the proviso found in section 3, au the co to in 


the affairs of 


Baie vidently there isa mistake somewhere in reference to the alleged change 
of opinion of the che udges of the supreme court of the District of Columbia, as 


© company, and to give further security if found to be neces- 


will appear from the eer eal letters addressed to us by four of the associated 
justices of that court, the: the only members of the court consulted on 
the subject by us: 


Wasursetox, D. C., December 39, 1881. 
Messrs, FENDALL, NEWMAN, and others, 
Committee Bar Association : 


GENTLEMEN: In re to 838 letter ——— r m eee as to — propriety 
nal powers an leges 


prong ray mad ag proposed nct e „ 
change in the law is 5 and 

The existing provisions of law which regulate jee * . — 
bonding of ad 


case since I have 


p IS Sppe; ven by tbose fre r 
ries may be to, to make good the loss, No d culty has hitherto a 
in obtaining — eased security, and I see no reason to su 


pear in the future under the present system. A practice w. — thus 
ved itself by long rience uate and convenient, and which is famil- 
. 8 , I submit, without some graye reason 


for the U: the change ; would be, even under the manage- 
ment Pahang, Unnecosnary as charge of the corporation (who, I = sure, are 
all their friends represent in potae Aerea gig integrity), thè 


would prove most pernicio contro! of the company fall 

into mproper ala ich canes in the 5 may reasonably 
prehended enough, and our <a recalls disastrous failures 

— public esteem us this one can 


of trust 3 previously standing as high in 
to 


ne of the most objectionable features in the 55 in 5 9 e 
ing of the power to this company to act Sadar! Ane pegs loan n 1 
conceive of a more situation than J 


1890. 


her family, to guide her in those de rous 
can not be two guardians, and the child can not be — to 
reverence and obey the voluntary admonitions of a person who no means 
whatever of enforcing his or her counsels, not even the restraint of drawing 
the purse-strings. Itseemsachcerless 5 thing to raise chickens by machin- 
ery, but the guardianship by theproverbial soulless corporation seems to me to 
be a gross and most pernicious exaggeration of the patent incubsting process. 

I adhere to the opinion the judges of the supreme court of tue District gave 
to a committee of Congress a year or two ago as to this subject. 

Respectfully, 


A. B. HAGNER. 
Messrs, FENDALL AND NEWMAN. 
GENTLEMEN: After reading Judge Hagner’s letter I think it is unnecessary 
that I should statemy own views separately, uch as I should only repeat 
What he has said. I am clearly of opinion that the proposed innovation is un- 
necessary, and that it is not adv e that an innovation should be adopted 
without necessity. Besides, I have more faith in individual than in corporate 
agencies, and should regret to see them pushed aside by the latter. 


fally, 

a CHARLES P, JAMES. 

lated by the proposed legislation 
imstances, 


intrusted to a corporation under any circu. 
8 * ARTHUR MacARTHUR. 


Iam of opinion that the interests contem 
should not be 


" DECEMBER 30, 1884. 


in ignorance of their 

— E managed here in the direction contemplated by the b 
sideration, th 

such 

wardness in such corporatio: 


nseacting as guardians, 
spects, I think the court would seldom, if ever, be inclined to prefer them to 
responsible individuals. W. A COX: 


Decemeer 21, 1881. 


In conclusion, we would respectfully reinvite your attention to our commu- 
nication above referred to and request the same may be read in connection 


herewith. 
We have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
at REGINALD FENDALL, 


HENRY E. DAVIS, 
EDWARD A. NEWMAN, 
Commilice of the Bar Association of the District of Columbia. 


Rooms OF THE BAR ÅSSOCIATION, January 21, 1886. 
At a special meeting of the Bar Association of the District of Columbia held 
January 20, 1886, the following resolution, introduced by Mr. J. J. Darlington, 


unanimausly adopted: 
We Resolved, ‘That — committee com of Messrs. Reginald Fendall, 


tors, or in other fiduciary capacit being 
unchanged sense of this — Aa tbat such legislation would be prejudicial 
to the interests thereby affected. 
A true extract from the minutes. 
CHAS. A. ELLIOT, 


Secrelary Bar Association, District of Columbia, 


SUPREME COURT or THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 
Washi n, D. C. January 23, 1889. 

Dran Sin: Your favor of this instant asking my views of the advisability of the 
ge by Congress of the “trust bills,“ so called, enabling certain corpora- 
to act as executors, administrators, guardians, and trustees of estates, re- 
ceived. Also, a pamphlet containing the argument of acommittee of the Bar 
Association of this District add to the Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives tor the District of Columbia of a former Congress, and letters of the 
late Chief-Justice Cartter and Justices Hagner, Merrick, James, Cox, and Mac- 
Arthur, which I have read with much interest. Toe Ropa toclothe non 

rations with such powers and duties is one upon which I have not heretofore 

stowed much thought, but I am strongly inclined to regard it unfavorably. 

I can not perceive that in any respect such a Jaw would be beneficial, while 
the reasons by the committee and gentlemen before named i such an 
enactment are, in my judgment, cogent and conclusive. I think such legisla- 
tion is not only unnecessary, it is wrong in principle and should be defeated, 


Very respectfully, = 
E. F. BINGHAM, 
Char Brows, Esq., 
For the Committee of the Bar Association, District of Columbia. 


In view of this positive expression of opinion on the part of both the bench 
and bar, and for other cogent reasons which can be presented orally to the com- 
mittees of Congress if an opportunity beafforded, the unde respectfully 
submit that said bills should not become law. 

REGINALD FENDALL, 
HENRY WISE GARNETT, 


Mr. GROSVENOR. As will be seen, Mr. Speaker, the other judges 
of the courts here, which include such eminent jurists as A. B. Hag- 
ner, Charles P. James, W. S. Cox, and the present Chief-Justice Bing- 
ham, writing under a much later date, nearly a year ago, when this 
identical bill was pending in the House, utter even stronger language 
in protest against the conferring of this immense corporate power upon 
a monopoly such as is proposed here. 

On the 15th day of January of the present year, 1890, a committee 
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of the Bar Association of this city, numbering some fifteen men, held a 


meeting and protested against 
of the judges of the courts of the District, the Bar Association of the 
District, and I have also a letter from Hon. W. W. Merrick, who was 
himself a very distin 
it. The gentleman mast not say that it is not this bill against which 
they protest, because Chief-Justice Cartter described all of the salient 
features of the bill, and in the case of the Bar Association their action 
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the passage of this bill. So we haveall 


guished lawyer, protesting against the passage of 


was taken while the very bill was pending before the committee of the 


Mr. BINGHAM. What is the date of Mr. Merrick’s protest to which 
the gentleman refers? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. In 1886, just before his death. 

Mr. GROUT. The gentleman is entirely in error in saying that this 
bill has been protested against, because the bill was not reported to the 
House until April 28 of this year. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I said while it was pending in the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GROUT. But it was not this bill. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The principle is just the same It may not be 
in identical terms the same bill, but the purpose is the same. 

Now gentlemen inveigh against the growth of corporate power! 
and theconferring of powers upon corporations as a rule; and we talk 
sometimes upon the stamp about monopoly.“ But here is a bill 
which says the companies which shall be permitted to do business 
under its provisions shall have a capital stock of $1,000,000; and its 
terms are such that nobody and no combination of men with less capi- 
tal shall touch one of the classes of business that the bill seeks to 
cover. There is a monopoly created by the American Congress, con- 
ferring on a corporation by name almost unlimited powers, and ex- 
cluding everybody else from the management of the business thus cre- 
ated and controlled by it, and absolutely fixing the sum necessary to 
enable them to enter into the business at $1,000,000. 

This is the bill which we are asked to accept; and yet we sometimes 
talk of not being in favor of corporate monopolies. Corporations as a 
rule are not monopolies; but here is one which is a distinct and ex- 
clusive monopoly, and is so intended, for it names the parties or the 
character of business, and the amount of money which shall be neces- 
sary to enter into it, and provides that nobody else can transact any of 
these forms of business who have not the amount of capital provided 
by the bill. It is a decided innovation in legislation of this character. 

I am told that in some of the States of the Union this provision works 
well, Doubtless in organized States, where the people are permanent 
and are not migratory, and is largely the case, and necessarily so, in this 
city, it may be well enough; but I protest against the principle which 
confers by legislative enactment upon a corporation power to become a 
private corporation for all of the agencies herein specified and excludes 
everybody else. 7 

I say to you gentlemen who record your votes in favor of this progos 
tion that you never have marched up to such an extent to monopoly as 
is involved in this proposition. If you vote for it—and I care not 
whether it passes or not; I simply lift my voice against it—but when 
it is passed; when you have done the work; when you have voted for 
it, do not go home and tell your people that you are opposed to monopo- 
lies such as this, for here is one that is more exclusive than any other 
corporation on the whole face of the continent. The Standard Oil 
Company is often referred to as such an organization; but in the same 
State of its creation any other persons can become a corporation for the 
same purposes. But this is not only a corporation for any one of the 
purposes named, but it excludes everybody else from the benefits which 
the bill seeks to confer, and monopolizes that business here in the hands 
of the few who can raise the amount of money necessary. 

That is all, Mr. Speaker, I have to say. It is noteasy for gentlemen 
to try to explain away the objections to this measure by showing how 
it may operate elsewhere. Iam not advised that in any State organ- 
izations the minimum sum of $1,000,000 has been placed in the acts 
of incorporation. But every one of them is simply the outgrowth of 
a tendency to corporate monopoly, and here is one of the most ag- 
3 and most exclusive that could possibly be framed by any leg- 
islation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let me ask the gentleman this question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I wish to ask if there is anything in the bil! that 
excludes the individual from any of the ordinary acts in reference to 
estates, guardians, administratorship, or anything else. Does it not 
only enlarge the field, so to speak, so they can have their choice in se- 
lecting managers for estates, or to wind up estates, and in its large cap- 
ital make safe and secure the management of the large estates now com- 
mon in this District? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have not time to answer the gentleman's ques- 
tion at length, but the answer is very simple. It is, that when you 
have once created in a District like this a power like that, the courts 
will be controlled instantly by such an aggregation of capital. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is a very poor compliment to the courts, 

Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be informed when I have 
occupied three minutes. The gentleman from Ohio speaks of a cor- 
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poration. This bill does not incorporate any body of men. The title 
of the bill explains its purpose. It is an act to provide farther and 
additional purposes for which corporations may be formed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That is all this bill does, The bill does not con- 
fine it to one act of voluntary incorporation, As many different or- 
ganizations may be formed as there are people with money to invest to 
organize them, and there probably will be half a dozen organizations 
as soon as they can be effected under this law, when it is once passed. 
The difficulty with the general incorporation law is that it does not 
extend to corporations of thiskind. It relates to institutions of learn- 
ings to benevolent and educational societies, to manufacturing, agri- 
cultural, mining, mechanical, insurance, mercantile, transportation, and 
market purposes, and railroad purposes. 

It does not include this particular feature. This is simply an exten- 
sion of the general law. There is no monopoly, as I have said, because 
when twenty-five persons see fit to put their capital together and em- 
bark in this business they have a right under the bill to do it, provided 


_ they comply with these stringent provisions for the protection of the 


— 


people and the rights of those Who trust their estates with them. Under 
those provisions they have a perfect right, I say, to organize. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa, Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. GROUT. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I understand this bill confers upon this cor- 
poration the right to act as trustee or as guardian. 

Mr. GROUT. Not of the person, but of the estate. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. And also as the depository of the guardian’s 


money. 

Mr. GROUT. Les. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Now, is there any provision tixing the rate of 
interest this corporation will be compelled to pay the guardian or the 
heirs for the use of the money? 

Mr. GROUT. That is a matter of arrangement between the corpo- 
ration and the guardian, just as it would be if he loaned the money to 


a bank or to an individual. That is not controlled by this bill. Ido 
not see how it conld be well or wisely controlled. It would have to 
be left to negotiation. 


Mr. FARQUHAR. Now, if the gentleman will permit me, I want 
to ask another question. As I heard the provisions of this bill read, I 
desire to know from the gentleman if itis not on all fours with the 
similar incorporation law of the State of New York. 

Mr. GROUT. It is, and also with the law of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Especially the Pennsylvania law. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. And those institutions in New York are about 
the most secure that I know of. 

Mr. GROUT. This is on all fours with that law, and on account of 
this being in the District of Columbia we put it under the control of 
the Comptroller of the Carrency, whose inspection and supervision is 
just the same as that over national banks, He may seize an institu- 
tion that is going wrong aud wind it up at any time. The courts may 
also appoint additional persons to visit and examine the accounts of 
these concerns whenever application is made by any person havingany 
interest. The law is not that spoken of by Judge Cartter. That was 
a loosely drawn bill that was introduced two or three years since. 
Nor is the action of the Bar Association of January 15 applicable to this 
bill, for it was not reported until the 28th of April. It was the re- 
sult of much work by the subcommittee who had it in charge, and who 
labored to make it perfect and complete so that it should protect every- 
body's rights and at the same time should grant, as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] intimated in his inquiry of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], the privilege of persons to 
choose whether they will havea private administrator appointed or 
whether they will authorize this corporation to act as trustee. 

Mr. BERGEN. ill the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GROUT. I can not yield, for I must save the time for the other 
side, Ask the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPIMILL] when 
he has the floor. 

I yield the balance of my time to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has six minutes yet. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Ishould prefer to follow the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, while I accept the tech- 
nical statement of the gentleman who has just taken his seat [ Mr. 
GROUT] that this bill is somewhat different from the one to which so 
strong objection has been made by the court and by the bar of this 
city, yet the salient points in this bill are the salient points in that 
bill. Technically he is right; practically he is wrong. Now, my ob- 
jection, in addition to what has been said by the gentleman from Ohio, 
is that the bill is sought for simply by a few rich men in this city who 
wish to monopolize all the bnsiness they can get under the guise of a 
trust company. Why, there isa larger and a brainier and a more 
3 lobby, and always has been, in favor of this bill than any 

ill that I know of coming from the District of Columbia. Here you 
have the bar and the courts on the one side, as shown by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, and these few men who simply want to make dollars 


on the other side. Now what do they ask? They ask you to give to 
them absolutely unlimited powers. The bill says that they may incor- 


porate and do— 
First. A aafe deposit, trust, loan, and mo’ business. 
Second, A title insurance, loan, and mortage business. 


Third. A security, guaranty, indemnity, loan, and mortage business. 


There is no limitation there. They may conduct any business that 
they choose. You will find in section 5 also that— 

Fifth, When organized upder subdivision 1 of the first section of this act to 
accept and execute trusts of any and every description which may be com- 
mitted or transferred to them. 

There is absolutely, so far as I have been able to read the bill, no 
limitation as to the scope, degree, and character of the business, the 
amount of capital, or the perpetuity of the corporation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I decline to be interrupted. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I wanted to call the attention 
of the gentleman to another detect in the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, ot Kansas. Please excuse me just now. So that 
we are to-day asked, with only thirty minutes for debate, to pass a 
bill that the House has never considered; a bill creating corporations 
of the most dangerous and the most powerful character that can be 
imagined, and these corporations situated, too, at the Capital of the 
Union. You are to have these trust companies with one million, five 
or ten millions, or whatever sum they please,in capital, and when one 
has thoroughly organized itself it can take in trust properties of all 
characters from anywhere. 

It may take the interest in legislation of a railway company, and ap- 
peer on the floor of this House as the attorney for any villainy in legis- 

ation that any railway company may wish, the Union Pacific robbery 

bill, for instance; and that is exactly what will come. It may take 
all the claim business of all the States inthe Union. There is nothing 
in legislation that any man in the world may want done that he may 
not call upon one of these companies todo. In the mean time they 
will have grown in their influence, their political influence in 
Congress, their relations to and corrupting and unbridled influence in 
the Departments, and then we all know how dangerous they will be- 
come. Why, there is one law firm in this town that to-day wields more 
power in legislation in the Departments and Congress than any five 
thousand other people in the town. 

Suppose you have one of these great corporations standing here with 
allits power, with all varieties of trusts and claims, strong, rich, brainy, 
and, as a matter of course, audacious and unserupulous, for who ever 
knew of a corporation having scruples where it was carrying on some 
interest or claim of its own? Gentlemen, my opposition to this bill is 
because I believe it to be the beginning of a class of national legisla- 
tion the most dangerous of any concerning corporations that has ever 
been proposed. I sincerely believe, if this bill becomes a law, that 
thirty years from this time there will be more corruption in American 
legislation, there will be more danger to American institutions in 
Washington, than ever; and it will become a stench in the nostrils of 
the community. That is why I opp the bill. 

I have always on this floor sought to resist the aggressions of corpo- 
rations, and the claim has always been made that you need a corpora- 
tion for the purpose of doing something which individuals can not do. 
We need this in order to build a railroad which a few individuals can 
not do; but in this case an individual can do all the business. Indi- 
viduals haye always done it in this country. You have partnerships 
and firms which handle claims and deposits; but you propose now to 
inaugurate a new line, a new era, a new consolidation of business, and 
to throw a great aggregation of power and capital and political and 
lobby influence ‘into the hands of the few men in these trust corpora- 
tions when there is no necessity for it; when the courts of the District 
beg you not to do it; when the bar begs you not to do it, and when 
nobody asks for it but a few men who want to make more money than 
they are now making. 

Now, that is the exact status of this case. If we had time to go into 
the details of this bill Iam satisfied there are many gentlemen upon 
this floor who would propose amendments. The bill never would go 
out of the House as it comes into it; but it is to be put through ina 
short time under the spur simply because the lobby wants it, and for 
the plausible reasons that have been suggested and will be, when there 
is no public necessity for it, and when none of the great ple in 
America, no voters in America, are asking for it with all its dangerous 
consequences. 

I reserve the balance of my time. How much have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has eight minutes yet 
remaining. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. 
to ask him a question ? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. 
minutes if he desires it. 

Mr, BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Isimply want to ask you a ques- 
tion, and that is whether this bill does not pro to incorporate com- 
pavies under perpetual charters without any limitation on the area in 
which they can carry on their business? 


Will the gentleman permit me 


I will yield to the gentleman five 
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Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. It is absolutely unlimited. 

Mr, BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. And gives them a perpetual char- 
ter to carry on business? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And not only that, but by the decision of the 
court of the District of Columbia it can be made the receiver of a rail- 
road in Florida or in Maine, and can bring such a road’s business from 
Maine or from Ohio into the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas is still en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. GROUT. I would like to answer the question of the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HOPKINS. If the statement of the gentleman from Ohio is true 
we ought to defeat this bill. 

Mr. GROUT. Will the gentleman allow me to answer the question 
that was asked by the gentleman from New Jersey with reference to 
the time that the charter was to run? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I can not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, this is not to come out 
of our time. I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR]. : 

Mr. GROUT. The Senate provides that it shall be limited to fifty 
years. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Then the provision of the House 
bill is changed. 

Mr. GROUT. It is changed in that respect, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOPKINS, What has the gentleman to say as to the statement 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR]? 

Mr, ANDERSON, of Kansas. This is not to come out of our time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. There is no limitation contained 
in this bill here. 

Mr. GROUT. Certainly, Mr. Speaker, and we thought there should 
not be any put in, 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. You would let them go all over 
the United States ? 

Mr. GROUT. I would like to ask the gentleman from New Jer- 


sey—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not yield the floor. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman from Ohio is entitled 
to six minutes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But there has been a colloquy going on on the 
question, and it has not been my fault if gentlemen have occupied the 
time. 

i Te SPEAKER pro tempore. 
n it. 

Mr. HOPKINS. The gentleman can charge it to me. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I would have liked the gentle- 
man from South Carolina to have discussed the operation of this bill 
before I had the concluding speech, but I will not make any complaint 
abont that. I understand, and I have to take the statement from the 
gentleman for it, that this Pennsylvania law, which itis cited as work- 
ing well, and I do not presume to say itdoes not, has no limit as to the 
amount of capital stock, and that the requirement and the nature of 
the security has to be fixed by the court. That isa different provision 
from this one. y 

Now I want members of this House to understand that they are vot- 


The gentleman has been participating 


ing 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio will suspend 
until order is secured. $ 

Mr. GROSVENOR., I do not want to lose any of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Gentlemen will please take their seats 
and cease conversation, 

I want gentlemen to understand that they are about to vote fora 
bill that may put their own estates, although they may live outon the 
Pacific Slope, into the hands of some tavored corporation here in the 
District of Columbia, to be administered; and the insolvent railroads 
and other like corporation of the sovereign Gulf States may be brought 
into the District of Columbia and put into the graspofa monopoly. I 
use the word knowingly and intelligently. Whatisa monopoly? A 
monopoly is an organization created by law. whether by naming the 
incorporatozs or by fixing the terms of the incorporation, which excludes 
the average majority of persons from participating in it. Now, I say 
that a bill which excludes everybody that can not raise a million of 
dollars is a monopoly of the worst character. Whatisthis bill? It 
is a bill to bring within the jurisdiction of the courts of the District of 
Columbia every insolvent estate, every dead man’s estate, every guard- 
ian’s trust on the continent of America, and to build up here in the 
city of Washington a great legalized monopoly of the law business of 
the United States. It is a bill to impoverish the estates that are com- 
pelled to come here for adjudication and settlement. 

If the gentlemen favoring this bill would put the capital stock at a 
quarter million dollars that would still be five times greater than any 
guardianship bond ordinarily given in the District of Columbia, but 
it would permit other people to come into this line of business and 
would thereby lessen the tendency to monopoly. But while they stand 
upon the capital of a million, or halfa million, or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, I protest against the bill upon that ground if upon no other. 


The bill is an innovation upon the settled principles of legal procedure 
in this country, dangerous in its nature, and certain to be deleterious. 
to the best interests of the people in itsadministration. It is put 

the grasp of a great central corporation upon certain classes of the busi- 
ness of the country and excluding everybody else from participation 
in that business, 

I protest, Mr. Speaker, that this bill ought to be brought down to 
the terms of the Pennsylvania statute in any event, or to the terms of 
the New York statute. It is a great mistake to say that the New York 
statute is not limited territorially in its operation. But here is a 
measure which, like the high-priesthood of Melchizedek, is without 
beginning of days or end ot life. It has no limitation in geographical 
operation, and it has no limitation to its life. It is a perpetual succes- 
sion, with perpetual power to draw into its maw all the estates of the 
surrounding country. 

y al Speaker, at the proper time I shall offer an amendment to this 
ill. 


EXTENSION OF THE DAY’S SESSION. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to ask unanimous consent that 
the session of to-day be extended from 5 o'clock until 6 o'clock p. m., 
as there is a possibility of the presentation of an important conference 
report, 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


TRUST, LOAN, AND OTHER CORPORATIONS IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr, Speaker, I have been very much astonished 
at the criticism that has been passed upon this bill, and I am satisfied 
that the gentlemen who have criticised it have done so because of a 
misapprehension of its provisions. I am convinced that there has 
never been presented to any legislative assembly a bill more properly 
and securely guarded than this measure is, and instead of its being an 
innovation such as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] has 
described in eloquent terms, it is simply ype ap pui the law that is 
in operation in more than one-half the States of this Union. We all 
know that the time has gone by when large estates can be handled by 
an executor or administrator in his own person. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I can not yield now because I have so little 
time. Otherwise 1 should be glad to hear the gentleman's question. 

Mr. HOOKER, Why can not an individual administer an estate as 
well now as heretofore? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. For the reason that he can not give the security 
that is required to administer upon a large estate amounting to a mill- 
ion or two million dollars. There have been instances in this District 
and in several of the States of this Union where gentlemen of large 
possessions have had to go into other States and there appoint some of 
these corporations their executor or trustees to administer upon their 
estates, : 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that this matter of administering upon estates is not pit by this 
bill into the hands of this corporation. The bill expressly provide; 
that the corporation is not to be appointed as administrator unless 
the other persons who, under the existing law, now have the right to 
administer are unable to do so. 

The matter is absolutely under the control of this statute as it stands 
to-day, and this bill simply provides that if the widow, or the children, 
or the creditors do not come in and administer, then the court may 
appoint one of these corporations to act as administrator. But it will 
be observed that the court can not appoint the corporation adminis- 
trator of any estate unless the other parties who have now under the 
law the right to administer refuse to do so or are unable to do so. 
Therefore it is simply making an addition of another person who will 
have the right to administer when the necessity arises. 

Now, something has been said about this being a great monopoly. 
The bill, which was read in the presence of the Honse, provides that 
any twenty-five persons anywhere in this District shall have the right 
to form a corporation of this character; and there can not be a monop- 
oly when the privilege of organizing companies of this characteris thas 
extended impartially to all persons. It is provided that any corpora- 
tion, when organized, shall deposit one-fourth of the amount of its 
capital with the Comptroller of the Carrency as security for the faith- 
ful execution of the trusts committed toit. In addition to that, the 
capital stock of the company is absolutely liable for any default what- 
ever. If the assets of an estate are stolen the company must make up 
the loss, no matter under what circumstances the robbery may have oc- 
curred, If the company has in its charge property which is burned up 
it must refund the value, no matter whether the fire occurs by the 
negligence of the company ox not. In addition to this, the stockholders 
are liable in an amount equal to the capital which they pay into the 
company, so that each stockholder is responsible not only for the money 
he puts into the corporation, but for 100 per cent. besides. It is also 
provided that thereshall be constant supervision of these corporations; 
the court at any time it sees fit may call upon them for additional 
security. 

Unless we are going to deny to the people of this District that which 
is granted by legislation in more than half of the States of this Union 
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to their citizens, there can be no objection to this bill, In Ohio 
have now such a law, as they have in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Louisiana, Illinois, ete. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There is no such law as this in Ohio. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, There is no such law, because they do not have 
so good a one. I have examined the statutes of the different States; 
the gentleman from Ohio has not done so. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. In Ohio the operation of our corporations is 
limited to the State. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. No, sir. If I choose to appoint a corporation 
the State of Ohio as executor of my estate, I have a right to do so. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But a court can not do it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. And a court can not do it under this bill. No 
court under the sun can appoint a man an executor outside of the State. 
If that is the thing which is troubling the gentleman I wish to say that 
so far as I am concerned I have no objection to an amendment provid- 
ing that a court in Maryland, or South Carolina, or Virginia or any 
other State shall not appoint one of these corporations in this District 
an executor, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is not my point. I want you to agree that 
a court of the District or Columbia shall not appoint a receiver or 
guardian upon an estate in Florida or Ohio. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Why, of eourse, Mr. Speaker, everybody ought 
to know that a court in the District of Columbia can have nocharge of 
property in Florida or South Carolina; and it can not appoint anybody 
to administer such property. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is what this bill undertakes to do. 

Mr, HEMPHILL, We can not do it by any act under the sun. 
` Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Iwould like to ask the gentleman from 
South Carolina a question. / 

The SPEAKER. The time allowed for debate has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, e 

The Clerk read as follows: 


associate them: t to form a corporation for the purpose of car- 
ri on in the N one 8 n ete, 

Mr. HEMPHILL. We do not object to that. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment will be con- 
sidered as adopted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of section 7 add the following: 
That any corporation formed under the provisions of this act, when acting as 
trustec, shall be liable to account for the amounts actually earned by the moneys 
held by it in trust, in addition to the princi so held; but such corporation 
K eg tons palling Onie r services performed in the care 
0 trust esta! 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I have no objection to that. That is the law 


already. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment will be consid- 
ered as to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I desire to offer an amendment. I have framed 
it with reference to the text of the House bill, for I can not get a copy 
of the Senate bill; but I think it will be intelligible. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 16, page 2, strike out "$1,000,000" and insert 8280, 000. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. This merely changes theamountof capital from 
one million to a quarter of a million dollars; that is to say, a quarter 
of a million dollars is the minimum; the stockholders may increase it 
as they see fit. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The difficulty about that is that it may lead to 


; - the formation of a number of very small companies. This bill, as the 


tleman from Kansas and the gentleman from Ohio have stated, con- 
fers very large powers upon these corporations; and it is a dangerous 
thing to give to a corporation with only $250,000 capital the powers 
here granted. I wish to say that there are already three companies of 
this character in operation in this District, and I know of one more 
ready to go into operation, so that there will be at least four, and prob- 
ably five or six, of these companies. There is no danger of there being 
a monopoly. 

Mr, JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I wish to inquire of the gentleman 
whether in any of the States of this Union there is alaw providing that 
there must be a capital of $1,000,000 before the company shall be au- 
thorized to transact business. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, I can not say about that. 

Mr. BAKER. I can answer the gentleman—— 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. There is no such law. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Then, if you knew, you need not have asked me. 

Tho SPEAKER. The time for debate has expired, and the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment. 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I now offer the amendment I send to the desk, 
to be added to section 34. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That the courts of the District of Columbia shall not have power to 
appoint any trustee, receivers, or other trustees of a fund 


trustees, guardians, 
or property located outside of the District of Columbia, or belon, 4 a cor - 
poration or person having a legal residence or location outside of said District, 


Mr, GROSVENOR. That will come in at the end of the thirty- 
fourth section and will make the law just what the gentleman from 


of | South Carolina says it is now. 


Mr, HEMPHILL. I have no objection to that. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. BAKER. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In section IL, line 1, after the word “company,” insert the words “surety or 
guaranty company.” 


Mr. GROUT. That is already provided for in section 2. 

Mr. BAKER, I think not. It is certainly not provided for in this 
section. 

Mr. GROUT. But ifthe gentleman wants it in again I have noob- 


jection. 
Mr. BAKER. It is not in the bill now. 


The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. MOREY. I offer an amendment, Mr. Speaker. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In the first section, after the words natural persons,” insert the words eiti- 
zens of the United States.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. MOREY. I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In section 1 strike out “one million” and insert “five hundred thousand.“ 


The amendment was rejected. 

The question being taken upon ordering the bill as amended to be 
read a third time, on a division there were—ayes 84, noes 66. 

The bill was accordingly read the third time. 

The question recurred upon the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. On that I demand the yeas and nays, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let us first take the vote by a division.. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Very well; I withdraw the demand. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 86, 


noes 66. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, and Mr. HOLMAN demaded the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 91, nays 84, not vot- 
ing 150; as follows: 


YEAS—9l, 
Adams, Covert, Mason, 
Anderson, Miss, Craig, Miles, 
Arnold, Crain, Moffitt, 
Atkinson, Pa. Culbertson, Pa, Moore, 
Atk n, W. Va. Cutcheon, 
Baker, Dalzell, Morrow, 
Banks, Dingley, Morse, 
Bayne, Dorsey, Nute, 
Beckwith, Evans, 
Belden, Farquhar, O'Neill, Pa. 
F 
8 . A yne, 
Bowden, Grout, Perkins, 
Brewer, Harmer, Post, 
Barton’ Bayes,” Quackenbush, 
n, yes, en! 
Candler, Mass. Heard, Quinn, 
vel — — 8 Randall 
Clark, ‘Wis, Kinser È Ra y 
* * y, 
Langston, Re burn, 
Coleman, Lansing, e, 
Conger, Lodge, Rockwell, 
NAYS—S. 
Allen, Mich. Flick, Laws, 
Anderson, Kans. Flower, Lehl 
Andrew, Forney, Lester, 
ê, Fowler, Lewis, 
n, som Lind, 
Blount, Goodnight, McAdoo, 
Grosvenor, 
Brickner, Hall, McClellan, 
ire, Hansbrougb, McCormick, 
Buchanan, N. J. Hatch, MeMillin 
dwell, Henderson, III. Moi 
Candler, Ga. Herbert, Mutchler, 
th, Hitt, O'Donnell. 
8 Hopkins vane: 
ney, ns, n 
Dickerson, Kelley, Pickler, 
Dolliver, Kennedy, Pugsley, 
Dunnell, Kerr, Iowa Reed, Iowa 
Dun Š Kilgore, Reilly, 
F: rston, 5 Russell 
La Follette, Sayers, 
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NOT VOTING—1b0, Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
Abbott, er, Ohio Jane, 2 ever vg s 8 whether this bill does not confer in terms the“ 
e 5 . own p of the upon this corporation. 
8 8 3 . Mr. PERKINS. I do not remember as to that , but if it 
Parnes, — Tex. 2 „Va. Rowers, ey I sa wg um the words should be stricken out and that the 
. Ds ao bill should be amen in that respect. 
Schad 3 pew Bonnal; Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Let the bill be amended in that re- 
peg ae Martin, oad 3 gard. a 
h ver, 5 The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
Bona pie ys ot the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
nridge, McCord, Crna Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I move to amend by striking out the 
2 A Edmunds, e Stewart, Ga. word own! or ‘‘owning’’ wherever it occurs. I object to the idea 
Browne, T. M. Enloe, McKenna, Stone, Mo. of giving ownership of this road to this corporation by act of Congress, 
Browne, Va. Ewart, Kinley, Stump, The Clerk read as follows: 
te Fithian Miller, Taylors Tenn. Amend by striking out the words “own” or “owning” wherever they occur 
Buckalew, Flood, Milliken, To . in the bill. 
Bullock, Formian; ai ve . — * The amendment was to. 
n, ans rangt eiai 5 The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and was accord- 
eee So sea ROO Mors 8 Wade, ingly read the third time, and passed. , 
— ; y 3 A 
es gi: 5 Aora $ The House bill of similar import was ordered to lie on the table. 
aon —8 Grimes, ae Wie ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Catchings, à ON Tnd. Willcox, Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
Chas ngs, Henderson, Iowa Outhwaite, iliam 5 that the committee had examined and amik truly enrolled bills of the 
p. derson, sg following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 
as 1 c Wes A bill (S. 5) for the relief of Bessie S. Gilmore; 
Clunie, Hooker, Paynter, 7 — A bill (S. 2781) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the 
— — ö 2 purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other pur- 
ell, ' poses 
, Ind Laidiaw, Peters, A bill (S. 3257) granting a pension to Mary Crook, widow of George 
So the bill was Crook, late a major-general in the United States Army; 
1 i ; A biil (S. 3711) granting a pension to Ellen M. McClellan; 
eee e A bill (S. 4233) granting a pension to Jessie Benton Frémont; 


Mr. DE HAVEN with Mr. BIGGS. 

Mr. BELDEN with Mr. FLOWER. 

Mr. Owxx, of Indiana, with Mr. Jason B. BROWN. 

Mr. CONNELL with Mr. ALDERSON. 

Mr. PETERS with Mr. MANSUR. 

Mr. YARDLEY with Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wricut with Mr. GEISSENHAINER. 

Mr. THOMAS M. BROWNE with Mr. ROGERS. 

Mr. Wirsown, of Kentucky, with Mr. PAYNTER. 

Mr. EWART with Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. 

Mr. FINLEY with Mr. CANDLER, of Georgia. 

Mr. BowDEN with Mr. MCRAE. 

Mr. Briss with Mr. CHIPMAN. 

Mr. McCorp with Mr. FITHIAN. 

Mr. Coor Rn, of Ohio, with Mr. Wunson, of Missouri. 

Mr. McKenna with Mr, CLUNIE. 

Mr. FRANK with Mr. BLAND. 

Mr. WADE with Mr, DOCKERY. 

Mr, DARLINGTON with Mr. PEEL. 

Mr. MILLIKEN with Mr. DIBBLE. 

Mr. KETCHAM with Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama, 

Mr. RowELL with Mr. CRISP. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH with Mr. OUTHWAITE. 

Mr. MCKINLEY with Mr. MILLS, 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee, with Mr. LEE, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. FLoop with Mr. OWENS, of Ohio, for this day. 

Mr. BROWER with Mr. McCLAmMY, tor this day. 

Mr, Mupp with Mr. ABEOTT, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado, with Mr. TARSNEY, for the rest of the 
day. 
Mr. Funston with Mr. Conn, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. HERMANN with Mr. LANHAM, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. Browne, of Virginia, with Mr. WHITING, on this vote. 

Mr. McComas with Mr. O’ FERRALL, on this vote. 

Mr. ENLOE. I withdraw my vote, as I am paired with my col- 
league, Mr. HOUK. 

Mr. McCORD. Ialso withdraw my vote, being paired. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. GROUT. I ask unanimous consent that a conference be or- 

ered. 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas objects. 

The bill (H. R. 9795) on the same subject was laid on the table. 
Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Regular order. 


“ SHERMAN AND NORTHWEST RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 4309) granting 
right of way to the Sherman. and Northwest Railway Company through 
the Indian Territory, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the House that that bill 
contains all the provisions that have been incorporated by the House 
in bills of like character, and I ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the reading of the bill. 


A bill (S. 4375) to provide an American register for the steam-ship 
G. W. Jones, of New York; 

A bill (H. R. 2174) to remove charges of desertion from Ellery C. 
Folger; 
A bill (H. R. 8247) to authorize entry of the public lands by incor- 
porated cities and towns for cemetery and park purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 8943) to provide for the establishing of a port of de- 
livery at Peoria, III. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a privi report. 

I present the report of the committee of conference of the Honse and 


| Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon House bill 


9416, and I ask that the report and statement accompanying the re- 
port, made by the House conferees, may be printed inthe RECORD. I 
also ask unanimous consent that 500 copies of the bill, showing the 
changes recommended by the conferees, may be printed for the use of 
the House, to be delivered to-morrow morning. 

A MEMBER. Make it 1,000. 

Several MEMBERS. Make it 5,000. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We do not want as many copies as that printed 
until the po go 

The SP . The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] asks 
unanimous consent that the report and the statement of the conferees 
be printed in the Rrconp—withont reading? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Without reading, unless thereading is demanded. 

The SPEAKER (continuing). And that 500 copies, showing the 
changes suggested by the conferees, be printed for the use of the House, 
for delivery in the morning. 

Mr. MCADOO. I hope there will be 5,000 copies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio ? r 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, before this is to— 

see HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope there will be 5,000 copies 
printed. 

The SPEAKER. Thesuggestion of the gentleman from Ohio is, that 
500 copies be printed for delivery to-morrow morning. If the House 
desires more copies, that can be arranged. 

Mr. McMILLIN, It is not to that branch of it that I propose toad- 
dress myself. I wish to reserve the privilege of objecting. Ido not 
wish to be forced to insist upon my right to object, but I wish to know, 
before the reading is di with and the other steps are taken, what 
course the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] desires to take as 
to commencing the consideration of the conference report. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I wish to give notice that to-morrow, immedi- 
ately after the reading of the Journal, I shall call up this report for 
consideration and final d ition. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I trust that the gentleman from 
Ohio will not insist on that. The conferees did not agree on most of 
the controverted matters until late yesterday afternoon, and upon some 
of them not until to-day. The members of the Honse have never read 
the conference report. When this bill that it is asked to have printed 
is reported its intricacies can be observed. Istate now, and an inspec- 
tion of the bill will verify the statement, that it can not be properly 
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8 within the time which is indicated by the gentleman from 
io. ; 

It is utterly impossible to make a calm or thorough investigation 
within the time he has indicated, and I hope he will consent that it 
may be taken up Monday morning. [Cries of Oh, no!“ on the Re- 
publican side.] There is no disposition on this side of the House to 
improperly delay it, but it is an exceedingly important measure and I 
trust that that course will be taken. The petition I make is in behalf 
of those of us who have found it impossible, in the limited time since 
the conferees have agreed, to prepare the kind of a statement which 
ought to be made concerning the effects of the bill. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I desire to say in reply to the gentleman that the 
bill, which I have asked unanimous consent to have printed, will show 
in the most striking way all the changes that are recommended by the 
confereace committee. Wherever a paragraph has been amended, the 
changes will appear in the bill insmall caps, showing the exact phrase- 
ology that is reported and recommended by the committee of confer- 

-ence. I want to say further that as to the main features of this bill 
the points of d ment between the House and the Senate have 
been perfectly well understood for weeks and are perfectly well known, 
and the subjects of all our differences are well known. Gentlemen on 
both sides of this Chamber are impatient to get home; and I must in- 
sist, Mr. Speaker, that to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal, we 
commence the consideration of this report. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, if it is decreed that we must 
proceed to the consideration of it to-morrow afternoon, in order that 
those of us who have not seen the statement and have not had ac- 
cess to it can know what it is, I shall insist upon the reading, but 
not with a view to punishing the House. To printing the conference 
report in the Reconp I have no objection. I think that the report and 
statement should be printed in the RECORD. I believe they ought to 
be so printed because that is one means the House has of becoming 
familiar with the proposed changes. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. May I ask the gentleman from Ohio 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Ohio give his attention? 
The Chair would like to know what the Honse has agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move to dispense with the reading of the re- 

rt, and have it printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I believe, under the rules, that can 
not be done except by unanimous consent; and if this is to be proceeded 
with without consideration, I shall object. I demand the reading of 


the rt. 
Mr. McKINLEY. I suggest, then, that we proceed with the read- 
_ ing of the report, and if it is not finished at 6 o’cluck, when I am told 
a recess has been ordered, we then take the recess and conclude the 
reading to-morrow morning. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. I object to anything except the regular order, as 
the gentleman insists upon proceeding to-morrow. 
e SPEAKER, As the Chair understands, the conference report 
is to be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That, Mr. Speaker, is agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Then the Chair hears no objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Ohio, with the exception of that portion relat- 
ing to dispensing with the reading of the conference report, and the 
Clerk will proceed to read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the report of the committee of confer- 
ence, which is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORY, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bil! (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue 
and equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed fo recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 57, 58, 63, 85, 93, 93, 
101, 101. 105, 108, 109, 132, 161, 88. 857 191. 192, 193, 247, 218. 251, 293, 294, 295, 306, 

Si, 357, 360, 381, 382. 395, 392, 397, 418, 421, 


322, 324, 335, 338, 343, 
ee 483, 484, 487, 497. 


4. 


ate numbered 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 14, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 30, 31, 32, 34, £5, 35,37, 39, 40, 
41. 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 56. 72, 73, 74, 75, 78, 77, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, KA. 
91,92, 99, 100, 102, 105, 107, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 119, 120, 121, 122, 127, 190, 131, 131. 
135, 137, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 150, 151, 152, 158, 154, 155, 156. 
157, 153, 159, 160, 166, 167. 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 179, 180, 182. 184,185, 
186, 187, 189, 195, 224, 225, 296, 227, 228, 229, 234, 238, 239, 240, 243, 244, 245, 246, 254° 
261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 265, 267, 268, 270, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 280, 282, 283, 284, 285, 
286, 287, 288, 280, 291, 296, 299, 300, 301, 304, 305, 307, 310, 416, 219, 321, 323, 326, 328. 
3.2. 334, 836, 537, 339, 340, 342, 343, 347, 349; 351, 353, 358, 259, 361, 362, 363, 364, 365, 
366, 367, 368, 389, 370, 371, 373; 374, 375, 876, 377, 378, 383, 884, 385. 386, 387, 389, 392, 
393, 394, 393, 399 400, 402, 403. 408. 409. 410. 411, 412, 413. 414, 415. 416. 417. 419. 420, 
422) 423, 424, 425, 426, 427, 428. 429, 430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 435, 496, 437, 433, 439, 440; 

454, 456, 457, 458, 459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 404. 465, 466, 497, 468) 469, 470, 471; 


441, 442, 

472, 473, 474, 475, 476, 477, 478, 479, 488, 489, 490, 492, 493, 496 ; and agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its disagreement tothe 

amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an amend- 


S 


the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 


ing: 

G 18. All coal-tar colors or dyes, by whatever name known, and not specially 
provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered Il: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with an 
amenament as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
i on al 1 a t oani ided 

“19, preparations ot coal-tar, not colors or dyes, no! y provide 
for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem,” 

And the Senate a; to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an 
3 as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 

e following: 

“26. Extracts and decoctions of logwood and other dye-woods, extract of su- 
mac, and extracts of barks, such as are commonly used for dyeing or tanning, 
not specially ponas for in this act, seven-cightls of I cent per pound; ex- 
tracts of hemlock bark, one-half of 1 cent per pound.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

28. Glycerine, crude, not purified, 1} cents per pound; refined, 44 cents 

und,” P 

And the Senate a to the same. 

Amen iment numbered 16: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu as follows: 

“33. Licorice, extracts of, in paste, rolls, or other forms, 5} cents per pound.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 17, 18, and 19: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 17, 18, and 19, and agree 
to ae same with amendments striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu 
as follows: 

“36. Alizarine assistant, or soluble oil, or oleate of soda, or Turkey red oil, 
containing 50 per cent. or more of castor oil, 80 cents per gallon; containin; 
less than 50 per cent. of castor oil, 40 cents per gallon; all other, 30 per cent. a 
valorem.” 

And the Senate 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lien thereof as follows: 

“45. Peppermint oll, 80 cents per pound.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 26 and 27: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 26 and 27, and to the 
same with amendments by striking out the paragraph and inse g in lieu 
thereof as follows: 

“49, Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, including barytes carth, unmanufact- 
ured, $1.12 per ton; manufactured, $6.72 per ton,” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereofas follows: 

50. Blues, such as Berlin, Prussian, Chinese, and all others, containing fer- 
rocyanide of iron, dry or ground in or mixed with oil, 6 cents per podad: in 
pulp ay mixed with water, 6 cents per pound on the material contained therein 
when dry.’ 

And the Senate 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“53. Chrome yellow, chrome green, and all other chromium colors in which 
lead and bichromate of potash or soda are component parts, dry,or und in 
or mixed with oil, 4} cents per pound; in pulp or mixed with water, 4} cents per 
pound on the material contained therein when dry.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its d eement to 
theamendment of the Senate numbered 33, and tothe same with an amend- 
ment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“All paints and colors, mixed or und with water or solutions other than 
oll, and commercially known as artists’ water-color paints, 30 per cent. ad valo- 
rem,” 

And the Senate to the same, 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree to the same with an 
amenument striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

"63. Phosphorus, 20 cents per pound.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. p 

Amendment numbered 53: That tho House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the ph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

. Sulphate ofsoda, or salt e or niter-cake, $1.25 per ton.“ 5 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 5i, and to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and insertingin lieu thereof as follows: 

. Sulphur, refined, $8 per ton; sublimed, or flowers of, $10 per ton.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 55,and to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“89, Sumac, ground, four-tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 

And the Senate to the same, 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

101. All other china, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen, stone, md crockery 
ware, and manufactures ofthe same, by whatsoever designation or name known 
in the trade, including lava tips for burners, not specially provided for in this 
act, if ornamented or decorated in any manner, 60 per cent. ad valorem; if not 
ornamented or decorated, 55 per cent. ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 8 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking outthe parserents and inserting in lieu thereof as follows : 

“103. Green, and colored, molded or pressed, and flint and lime glass bottles, 


to the same. 


to the same. 


Green, and 


to the same, glassware, not speciall d. 
Amendment — matei 10: That the House recede from its disagreement to | colored, molded or pressed and flint and lime glass bottles, and vials holding 
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not more than one pint and not less than one-quarter of a pint, 1} cents per 
pound; if holding less than one-fourth of a pint, 50 cents per gross.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61; That the House recede from ifs disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“1065, Flint and lime, p glassware, not cut, engraved, painted, etched, 
decorated, colored, printed, stained, silvered, or gilded, 00 per cent. ad valorem,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62; That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“106. All articles of glass, cut, e ved, painted, colored, printed, stained, 
decorated, silvered, or gilded, not including plate-glass silvered, or looking- 
rae pane 60 per cent. ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, and to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“108, Thin blown glass, blown with or without a mold, including glass chim- 
neys and all other manufactures of glass, or of which glass shail the com- 
ponent material of chief value, not specially provided for in this act, 60 percent. 
a orem, 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment No. 65: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

**109, Heavy blown glass, blown with or without a mold, not cut or deco- 
ral finished or unfinished, 60 per cent. ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraphand inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“110, Porcelain or opal glassware, 60 per cent. ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 67, 68, 69, 70. and 71: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 67, 68. 69, 70, and 71, 
and agree to the same with an amendment striking out the paragraph and in- 
serting in lieu thereof as follows: 

o e popes cylinder, crown, and common window glass, not exceeding 
10 by 15 inches square, 1} cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 16 by 
21 inches square, lj cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 24 by 39 
inches square, 2} cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches 
square, 2}cents per pound; all above that, 3} cents per pound: Provided, That 
unpolished cylinder, crown, and common window g imported in boxes shall 
contain 50 square feet, as nearly as sizes will permit, and the duty shall be com- 
puted thereon according to the actual weight of glass.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

122. All stained or painted window-glass and stained or painted glass win- 
dows, and hand, | eatin or table mirrors not exceeding in size 144 square inches, 
with or without frames or cases, of whatever material composed, lenses of glass 
or pebble, wholly or * manufactured, and not speelally provided for in this 
not, and fusible enamel, 45 per cent. ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered £6, 87, 88,89, and 90: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 86, 87, 83, 89, and 90, 
and agree to the same with an amendment striking out the paragraph and in- 
serting in lieu thereof as follows: 

= 138, ler or other plate iron or steel, except saw-plates hereinafter pro- 
vided for, not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, sbeared or unsh , and skeip 
iron or steel sh: or rolledin grooves. valued at I cent per pound or less, 
five-tenths of l cent per pound; valued above 1 cent and not above 14 cents 
per pound, sixty-five hundredths of 1 cent per pound; valued above L4 cents 
and not above 2 cents per pound, eight-tenths of 1 cent per. pound; valued 
above 2 cents and not above 3 cents per pound, 1.1 cents per pound; valued 
above 3 cents and not above 4 cents per pound, L5 cents pir ponni valued 
above 4 cents and not above 7 cents per pound, 2cents per pound; valued above 
7 cents and not above 10 cents per pound, 2.8 cents per pound ; valued above 10 
cents and not above 13 cents per pound, 3} cents per pound; valued above 13 
eénts per pound, 45 per cent. ad valorem: Provided, That all plate iron or steel 
thinner than No. 10 wire gauge shal! pay duty as iron or steel sheets,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered $4, 95,96, and 97: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 91, 95, 96, and 97, 
and agree to the same with an amendment striking out the paragraph and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“143. All iron or steel sheetsor plates, and all hoop, band, orscrolliron orsteel, 
excepting what are known commercially as tin-plates, terne-plates, and tag- 
gers tin, and hereinafter provided for, when galvanized or coated with zine or 
spelter, or other metals, or any alloy of those metals, shall pay three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound more duty than the rates Gp pre by the preceding para- 
graph upon the corresponding gauges or forms of common or black sheet or 
taggers iron or steel: and on and after July 1, 1891, all iron or steel sheets, or 
plates, or taggers iron coated with tin or lead or with a mixture of which these 
metals or either of them is a component part, by the dipping or any other proc- 
ess, and commercially known as tin-plates, terne-plates, an rs tin. shall 
pay 2.2 cents per pound: Provided, That on and after July I. 1891, manufactures 
of which tin, tin-plates, terne-plates, taggers tin, or either of them, are compo- 
nent materials of chief value, and all articles, vessels, or wares manufactured, 
stamped, or drawn from sheet-iron or sheet-steel, such material being compo- 
nent of chief value, and coated wholly or in part with tin or lead ora mixture 
of which these metals or either of them is a component part, shall a duty 
of 55 per cent. ad valorem: Provided further, That on and after October 1, 1897, 
tin-plates and terne-plates lighter in weight than 63 pounds per hundred square 
feet shall be admitted free of duty, unless it shall be made to appear to the satis- 
faction of the President (who shall thereupon by proclamation make known the 
fact) that the aggregate quantity of such 7 lighter than 63 pounds per hun- 
dred square feet produced in the United States daring either of the six years 
next preceding June 30, 1897, has equaled one-third the amount of such plates 
imported and entered for consumption uring any fiscal year after the passage 
of this act, and prior to said October 1, 1897: vided, Thatthe amount of such 

lates manufactured into articles exported, and upon which a drawback shall 

paid, shall not be included in ascertaining the amount of such importations : 
And provided further, That the amount or weight of sheet-iron or sheet-steel 
manufactured in the United States and applied or wrought in the manuiacture 
of articles or wares tinned or terne-plated in the United States, with weight 
allowance as sold to manufacturers or others, shall be considered as tin and 
terne plates produced in the United States within the meaning ot this act. 


And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 103: That the House recede from its disagreement to 


the amendment of the Senate numbered 103, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 


$ 152. On all iron or steel bars or rods of whatever shape ox section. which are 
cold rolled, cold hammered, or polished in any way in addition to the ordinary 
process of hot rolling or hamm there shall be paid one-fourth of I cent per 
pound in addition to the rates provided in this act; and on all strips, plates, or 
sheets of iron or steel of whatever shape, other than the polished es or 
glanced sheet-iron or sheet-steel hereinbefore provided for, wh are cold 
rolled, cold hammered, blued, brightened, tempered, or polished by any proc- 
ess to such perfected surface finish, or polish better than the grade of cold 
rolled, smooth only, hereinbefore provided for, there shall be paid 1} cents per 
pound in addition to the rates poet in this act upon plates, strips, or sheets 
ot iron or steel ot common or black finish; and on steel ciroular-saw there 
shall be paid l cent per pound in addition to the rate provided in this act for 
steel saw plates,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 115 and 116: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 115 and 116, and agree 
to the same with an amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in 
lieu thereof as follows: 

“186. Aluminium or aluminum, in crude form, alloys of any kind ia which 
aluminum is the component material of chief yalue, 15 cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 117 and 118: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 117 and 118, and agree 
to the same with an amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

190. Bronze powder, 12 cents per pound; bronze or Dutch-metal, or alumi- 
num, in leaf, 8 cents per package of 100 leaves. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 123, 124, 125, and 126: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 123, 124, 125, and 126, 
and agree to the same with an amendment striking out the paragraph and in- 
serting in lieu thereofthe foliowing: 

“191. Bullions and metal thread of gold, silver, or other metals, not specially 
provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 128: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 128,and to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“203. Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is the component 
material of chief value, 10 cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 129: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 129, and to the same with an 
amendment striking outthe amendmentand inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“209, Tin: On and after July 1, 1893, there shall be imposed and paid upon 
cassiterite or black oxide of tin, and upon bar, block, and pig tin, a duty of 4 
cents per pound: vided, That unless it shall be made to appear to the satis- 
faction of the President of the United States (who shall make known the fact 
by proclamation) that the product of the mines of the United States shall have 
exceeded 5,000 tons of cassiterite, and bar, block, and pig tin in any one 
prior to July 1, 1895, then all imported cassiterite, bar, block, and pig tin shall, 
after July 1, 1895, be admitted free of duty.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 133: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 133, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the word ten;“ and the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 138: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 138, and agree to the same with an 
ee as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
the tollowing: 

219. Cedar: That on and after March 1, 1891, paving pat railroad ties, and 
are and telegraph poles of cedar, shall be dutiable at 20 per cent. ad va- 

orem. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 139; That the House recede from its mentto 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 139, and agree to the same with an 
amendat as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 

e following: 

“220, Sawed boards, plank, deals, and all forms of sawed cedar, lignum-vite, 
lance wood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satin wood, and all 
other cabinet-woods not further manufactured than sawed, 15 per cent. ad 
valorem; veneers of wood, and wood, unmanufactured, not specially provided 
for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 149: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 149, and agree to the same with an 
ree aes as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lien thereof 
the following: 

“231, That on and after July 1, 1991, and until July 1, 1905, there shall be paid, 
from any moneys in the ury not otherwise approp , under the pro- 
visions of section 3689 of the Revised Statutes, to the producer of sugar testing 
not less than 90 degrees by the polariscope, from beets, sorghum, or sugar-cane 
grown within the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United 
States, a bounty of 2 cents per pound; and upon such less than 90 
degees by the polariscope and not less than 80 degrees a nty of 12 cents per 
pound, under such rules and regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 162 and 163: That the House recede from its disagree- 


the production of rawsugar in the United States from 5 therein 
shall be admitted duty free until the Ist day of July, 1892: Provided, That any 
duty collected on any of the above-described machinery purchased abroad and 
imported into the United States for the uses above indicated since January 1, 
1890, shall be refunded.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 165: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 165, and agree to the same with an 


"241 That the T pA anaes of ede act providing terms forthe admission of im- 
sugars an 


1891, 
in bond 
in bond 


And the Senate agree to the sam 
ts numbered 177 mere 178: That the House recede from its disa- 
oment fo the amendments of the Senate numbered 177 and 178, and agree to 


esame with an amendment as follows: Striking out the paragraph and in- 


serting in lieu thereof the gab py BE 

281. Pease, n, in bulk or in barrels, sacks, or similar packages, 40 cents 
per bushel of 6) pounds; pease, dried, 20 cents per bushel; split 50 cents 
per bushel of 60 pounds; peas in cartons, papers, or other 1 
cent per pound.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment — a 181: That the House sere from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 181, and agree to the same with an 
the followings as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 

e 

293, Fish, smoked, dried, salted, pickl in ice, or otherwise 
a for preservation, and 8 fish no! ially provided for in this act, 
9 of 1 cent ed nf equa 

he sa: 


me. 
it numbered 183: That the House Seppe from its disagreement to 
the the Senate numbered 183, to the same with an 
Amendment as follows: Strike out the 8 pie: eon in lieu thereof the 
“201. ranges, lemons, and limes, in packages of bas vend of 1) cubie feet or 
less, 13 cents per pac — in . exceeding 1} cubic feet and 
not exceeding 2} cubic feet, 25 cents a 3 of capacity ex- 

ceeding 2} cubic feet and not ex 5 fect, package; in 
ofc capacity 5 cubic forevery additional < cubie foot or 
onal part thereof, 10 cents; in bulk. per one thousand, and in addi- 
tion thereto a duty SF the boxes or con- 

such oranges, lemons, or limes,” 
And the Senate agree to ig same. 

aE ALNE OAA pEr presi teal : That the House recede from its 9 to 


the am the Senate numbered 188, and agree to the same with an 
—— as follows: Strike out the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof 


“318. Chocolate (other than chocolate confectionery and chocolate commer- 
cially known as sweetened — 2 cents per pound.“ 


‘And the Senate agree to the sam: 

Amendment numbered 190: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 190, and —.— „the same with an 
roe na as follows: Strike out the paragraph insert in lieu thereof the 

e Dextrine, burnt starch, gum substitute, or British gum, 1} cents per 

uni 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment nu 194: That the House recede from its disagreement to 


the amendment of the Senate numbered 194, and agree to the same with an 
ene re: Strike out the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the 


„and paid on 
beverages than that fixed by law for the 


— for any 
penaas imported by any names w. 
ar peor ed Koa How fan S150 per pallon 8 ILE 80 I 
pom ae 0 pr 
“335. Champagne wads other alt other sparkling wi wines, oid e i bottles contalning' © each 


ety ; containing one-half 


9 dozen; in bottles or prea containing more than 
quart each, in ad tion to $8 per dozen bottles, on the quantity in excess of 1 
quart at the rate of per gallon. 
338. Still wines penne Pager wine ot ginger cordial and vermuth, in 
casks, 50 cents per oe ea pve aan ae See Sven, DORAS or 
jugs, containing not more than l qnart more than 1 pint, or twenty-four 


each not more than l pint, $1.60 per case; and any ex- 
both a 1 be 


cess 5 — these quantities found in such jes or jugs shall au to a 
duty of 5 cents per pint or fractional thereof, but noseparate or onal 
on the bottles or jugs That any wines, aoe 


packages 
not less than one dozen bottles or jugs in each 7 3 
ttle or jug, unless spe- 


provided 
2 257. Ale, E and beer, 5 40 cents per gallon, but no sepa- 
rate or additional d ty shall be assessed on the bottles or jugs; otherwise than 


in bottles or jugs, 20 cents per gallo! 


“333, Malt fi in casks, 20 cents gallon; in bottles or 40 
cents per gallon; 2 Sade 20 oe 8 ad orem. Juss, 
“339. uice ne juice, or prune 7 — and other fruit juice, not 
ed for in this act, not F 
hol, 60 cents gallon; if containing more than 18 per cent. of alcohol, $2.50 
per proof jon, 
“340. Ginger-ale, — lemonade, 5 other similar waters 
in plain green or ro ed or pressed glass bottles, containing each not 
more . containing more than 


three-fourths of a . ints, 26 cents per dozen; but 
no separate or additional duty shall be on the botties; if im 
otherwise than in plain green or colored D glass botti orin 
such bottles containing more sors 1} pints each, 50 cents per gallon and 

dition thereto duty shall be col jected on the bottles, or p es coverings, at 
the rates which would be if imported empty. 


upon the Dottlon 

plain green or colored glass bottles orif 9 
taining more than 1 quart, 20 cents per gallon, and in Zaditten 
thereto duty shall be collected upon the bottles or other 5 at the same 
rates that would be charged if imported empty or separately.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 230: That the House recede — its disagree ment to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 239, and agree to the same with an 
3 as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 

e following: 

“ Provided, That all such clothing rey made and articles of wearing ap) 
having India rubber as a component material (not including gloves or el 
articles that are lly provided for in this act) shall be sa ject to a duty of 
50 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 50 per cent. ad valorem,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 231 and 232: That the House recede from its disa- 


5 to the amendments of the — numbered 231 and 232, ye see to 
h and insert- 


uare yard 
. 
8 3 


and all goods manufactured of cotton 
forms the component material of chief 


rate of duty than 40 per cenk ad 
„l. Chenille curtains, table co 
chenille, or of which cotton chenill 
value, 60 per cent. ad valorem.” 
Aud 3 to the same. 
Amendment n red 233: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 233, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 


the following: 

“353. Stockings, hose, and half-hose, selvaged, ſashio narrowed, or sha 
wholly or in part by knitting-machines = frames, or by hand, inclu g 
such as are comm: lly known as or half- allo 


the above, composed of cotton òr other Sakabi fiber, finished or unfinished, 
yalued at not more than 60 cents per dozen pairs, 20 cents per dozen pairs, and 
in addition thereto 20 per cent. ad valorem; valued at more than d cents per 


Peale irs and not more than $2 dozen pairs, 50 cents per ae 
addition therete-2a per aent-ad valocams< val ued at more than & pe: erin 


aie and not more than 3 e per per dozen pairs, an: 
Kition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem; valued at more than $i per . — pairs, 
$1 per dozen pairs, and in addition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem ; and all shirts 
and drawers composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, valued at more than 
$1.50 per dozen and not more than & per dozen, $1 
thereto. cent. ad valorem; valued at 


$1.50 perdozen, and in addition Se r cent. ad valorem; valued at more 
than dozen, & per dozen, ands Soaks thereto, 40 per cent. ad valorem.” 
And the Senate agree to the sam: 


3 numbered 235, = aad 237: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement tothe amendments of the Senate numbered nym tapas bowed oc 
agree to the same with ben eterna as follows: Striking out t he paragraphs 
and inserting in lieu thereof the mewti 

“357. Flax, not hackled 3 r poun und. 

"358. Flax, CCC ’ 3 cents per pound. 
“359. Tow, of flax or hemp, one-baif of I cent per pound.“ 

And the Senate 


and twine exce t binding-twine composed wholly of 
: 25 binding-twine pane talc Aad 


3 or oF sical en 1} cents ge boina 


whole or in part from istle or Tampico fiber, man or sunn, sev- 
en-tenths of I cent per pound; cables and cordage made of P, 2} cents per 
pound; tarred cables and cordage, 8 cents per pound.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 249 and 250: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 249 and 250, and . — 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Striking out the paragraph and 
— ey lieu thereof the following: 

x gill-netting, nets, webs, and seines, when the thread or twine of 
which they are composed is made of yarn of a number not higher than 20, 15 
cents . cent. ad m; when made of threads or twines 
the yarn of which is finer than number 20, 20 cents per pound, and in pe eg 
thereto 45 cent. ad valorem.” 

And the agree to the same, 

Amendments numbered 252 and 253: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 252 and 253, and to the 
same with amendments as follows: Striking out the paragraphs and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“370. Yarns or threads composed of flax or hemp, or of a mixture of either 
of these substances, valued at 13 cents or ‘less per pound, 6 cents per pound; 
valued at more than 13 cents per pound, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

"371. All manufactures of flax or hemp, or of which these 1 or 
either of them, is the component material of chiet value, not provided 
for in this act, 50 per cent, ad valoreni: That un January 1, 1304, 
such mannfacturesof flax containing more than 100 threads to the square inch, 
counting both warp and fillin; 9 be subject to a duty of 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem in lieu of the duty he 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment num 255: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 255, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Striking out the amendment and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: Shirts, and all articles of wearin of every 

specially 7 act, 8 


desoription, not Shige Se — an — or in part 
F the Se agree to the sam 
That the — recede from 


ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 256, 257, 258, and 
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ree ot the same. 

: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
amendment of the ast numbered 260, and agree to the same with an 

the followin as follows: Strikingoutthe paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
ollowing: 

“374. All manufactures of jute, or other vegetable fiber, ect ee hemp, or 
cotton. or of which jute, or other vegetable fiber, except flax, p, or cotton, 
is the component material of chief value, not specially provided for in this act, 
valued at 5 cents per pound or less, 2 cents per pound; valued above 5 cents 
per pound, 40 per cent. ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 269: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 269, and agree to the same with an 
prae ere sien follows: Strikingoutthe paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 

e follo 

‘396. Sac ready made, and articles of ere * apparel of every de- 
for fk „made up or manufactured wholly or in part, not specially provided 
for in this act, felts not woven, and not Ae provided for in this act, and 

plushes and other pile fabrics, all the or composed wholly or in Legere 


wool, w. the hair of the came. or other animals, the d 
per pound shall be four and one-hal say — imposed by this act roe 
e first class, and in addition thereto 60 per cent. 
vnlorem. 


And the Senate agree tot 
nt numbered 279: "That the House recede from its disagreement to 

the amendment of the Senate numbered 279, and agree to the same with au 
aa acter a as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 

411. Velveis, plushes, or other pile fabrics containing, exclusive of 3 
less than 75 per cent, in weight of silk, $1.50 per pound and 15 per cent. ad vao 
; containing, exclusive of selvages, 75 per cent, or more in weight i 5 
'per pound s and 3 ad valorem; but in no case shall any of 
ng articles ow thea ss rate of duty than 50 per cent. ad valorem.” 


Amendment num ee That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 231, and to the same with an 
the following: follows: Striking out the proviso and inserting in lieu thereof 
Provided. That all such clothing ready made and articles of e apparel 
when composedin part of India . — (not including or elastic articles 
that are specially provided for in this act) shall be s [= a duty of Scents 
per ounce, and in addition F 

And the Senate agree to the 

Amendment eee 290: That the House pene pe from its disagreement to 


the amendment of the Senate numbered 290, and to hdr e. an 
followin as follows: Strike out the paragraph in lieu thereof the 
known commercially copying pene ——— silver- 
rin any peace all er cg paper white or aala madeup in ares ks, reams, 
other form, § cents per pound, and in addition thereto thereto 15 per cent. ad 

— albumenized or sensitized paper, 35 per cent. ad 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 292: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 292, and eee eee 
folowing: follows: Strike out the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the 

wi 
“422. hangings and paper for screens or fire-boards, writing-paper,draw- 
ina paper. aa and all other paper not specially provided for in ‘his act, per cent. 
valorem.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

new eer enero nambered 297 and 298; That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 297 and 298, and to the 
same with amendments as follows: Striking out the paragraphs inserting 


in lieu thereof the following: 

429. tons com: ly known as agate buttons, weaker cent. ad valorem; 
pearl and sheli buttons, 2} cents per line button measure of one-fortieth of linch 
per and inadd thereto 25 per cent. ad valorem 

Ivory, acon ivory, bone or horn buttons, 50 per cent, ad valorem.” 
the Senate agree to same, 
Amendments numbered 302 and 308: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the — numbered 302 and 303, and 
to the same sph 


with amend in- 
15 in lieu moaned the followi: 


man 
= 8 ornaments, and artificial pe ornamental feathers and flowers, 
, of whatever material composed, not specially provided for in 
This aot 80 per cent. ad valorem,” 
© Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 308 and 309: That the House recede from its 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 308 and 309, and 
same with an amendment as follows: Striking out the paragraph al 
in, lieu 88 the following: 

456. Calfskins, tanned, or tanned and 


to the 
inserting 


ns, kangaroo, sheep skins, 

Including lamb and kid skins, dressed — 
ns for morocco, tann unfinished, cen! valorem; 3833 
leather and piano-forte action leather, leather. SB pen eens, t.ad valorem; japanned calf- 


skins, 30 per cent. ad valorem; boots and shoes, made of leather, 25 per cent. ad 
valorem,” 


And the Senate agree to the sam: 

— 3il, 312,3 313, 314, and 315: That the House recede from 
its to the amendments of the Senate numbered — — 
and 315. and . same with an amendment as follows: 

Paragraph an inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

* 459, ufactures of alabaster, amber, asbestus, bladders, * 
whip-gut, or worm- gut, jet, paste, spar, wax,or of which these substances or 
either of them is the component material of chief value, not specially provided 
for in this act,25 per cent. ad valorem; osier or willow foster or W 

ers’ use, 30 per cent. ad valorem ; manufactures of osier or willow, 40 per 
cent, ad valorem,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 317 and 318: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendments ofthe Senate numbered 317 and 818, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: Striking out the paragraph and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the ea 

“461 Manufactures of 2 ur, gutta-percha, vulcanized India rubber 
known as hard rubber, human hair, papier-maché, indurated fiber wares and 
other manufactures composed of wood or other 2 Ip, or of which these sub- 
stances or either of them is the component material of chief value, all of the 
above not specially provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 320: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 320, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

“463. Masks, composed of enezo or pulp, 35 per cent. ad valorem.“ 

And the Senate agree to the 

Amendment numbered 325: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 225, and to the same with an 
3 ent as follows: Strike out the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the 
followin; 

465. Paintings, in oil or water weg and 8 

term ‘statuary ' as herein used 


inel 
wise wrought by hand from a solid block or mass of marble, stone, 
— from metal, and asis the professional production of a r 
only,” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment 3 $27: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 327, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as 2 ý 

468. Slate pencils, 4cents per gross. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 329: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 329, and agree to the same with an 
8 corey follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu . 

e follo 

408. Pipes, pi wis, of all materials, and all smokers’ 7 whatso- 
ever, not y provided for in thisact, including 
book covers, for smoking or chewing cigareite paper In 
ail forma, 70"per cent, od valorem, all couman tabase pipes of ciay, nts 
per gross. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 330and 331: That the House 3 from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 330 and 331, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: Striking out the paragraph and insert- 


ing in lieu thereof the following: 
470. Umbrellas, 8, and sun. covered with silk or alpaca, 55 per 
cent. ad valorem; if covered with other material, 45 per cent. ad valorem, 


‘And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 333: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 333, and acree to the same with an 
5 as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 

e following: 

“Sec. 2. On and after the 6th day of October, 1890, unless otherwise specially 
> this act, the following articles when imported shall be exempt 


agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 341: That the House recede from its to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 341, and agree to the same with an 
3 follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 

“491, Art educational stops, composed of glass and metal and valued at not 
more than 6 cents per gross.’ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 344, 345, and 346: That the House recede from its 

t to the amendments of the Senate numbered 344, pear ps een tang 
agree to the same with an amendment as foliows: Striking out paragraph 
and inserting in lieu ion the following: 

“515. Books, maps, lithographic prints, and charts, specially imported, not 
more than ee sin any one invoice, 3 good faith, for the use of any so- 


ny. incorpo: or estab for edu: 7 ee phical, literary, or re- 
ligious 3 for the oe eee of the arta, or for the use or 
order of any college, academy, school, or sem: FOS pagan hs the U: 
e pre- 


States, subject to such regulations as the 
seribe.” 


the followin; 
“535. Clays í Common blue clay in casks suitable for the manufacture of cruci- 


bles.” 
And the Senate to the same. 
red 356: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 356, and agree to the same with an 
e as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 
“S71, Fish, the uct of American fisheries, and fresh or frozen fish 
cept salmon) caught in fresh waters by peace vessels, or with nets or 
devices owned by citizens of the United Stat 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 372: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 372,and agree to the same with an 
room 8 as follows: Striking out the paragraph and — in lieu thereof 
the following: 
"674. Peltries and other usual Fed Sates, and 5 of „ or repass- 


ing the boundary line of the United ns as the Sec- 

retary of the Treasury may 3 od, That this exemption shall not 

E ase unusual among Indians. € 
Senate agree to the same, 


numbered 379 and 380: That the House recede from its disa- 
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greement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 376 and 380, and to 
the same with amendments as follows: Striking out the paragraph and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“699, Seeds: Anise, canary, caraway, cardamon, coriander, cotton, cummin, 
fennel, fenugreek, hemp, hoarhound, mustard, rape, St. John’s bread or bene, 
Suga’ mangel-wurzel, sorghum or sugar-cane for seed, and all flower an 
grass seeds; bulbs and bulbous roots, not edible; all the foregoing not spe- 
cially provided for in this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 388: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 888. and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strikiag out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 5 

786. Tin ore, cassiterite or black oxide of tin, and tin in ba 
grain or granulated, until July 1, 1893, and thereafter as otherw 
in this act.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. £ 

Amendments numbered 390 and 391: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 390 and 391, and agree to the 
same with amendments as follows: Striking out the paragraph and insertingin 
leu thereof the pwede A 

755. Fire-wood, handle-bolts, heading-bolts, stave-bolts, and shingle-bolts, 
hop- Pi ey a Erp railroad ties, ship-timber, andship-planking, not speciully 
provided for in this act,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. j? 

Amendment numbered 401: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 401, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lines of said amendmentstrike oul the words July, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-one,” and insert in lieu thereof the words Janu- 
ary, eighteen hundred and ninety-two;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 404; That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 404, and agree to the same with an 
amendmentas follows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Seo. 6. That on and after the Ist day of March, 1891, all articles of foreign 


blocks, pigs, or 
provided for 


405, 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 405, 406, and 407, and 
agree to the same with amendments as foliows: Striking out the section and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: A 

“SEC, 7. That on and after March 1, 1891, no article of imported merchandise 
which shall copy orsimulate the name or trade-mark of any domestic manu- 
facture or man urer shall be admitted to entry at any custom-house of the 
United States. And in order to aid the officers of the customsin enforcing this 
prohibition any domestic manufacturer who has adopted e-marks may re- 
quire his name and residence and a description of his trade-marks to be recorded 
in books which shall be kept for that purpose in the Department of the Treas- 
ury under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, and 
may furnish to the Department fac-similes of such trade-marks; and thereupon 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause one or more copies of the same to be 
transmitted to each collector or other proper officer of the customs.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 445: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 445, and to the same with an 
3 as follows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“SEC. 27, That all provisions of the statutes imposing restrictions of any kind 

!... A BO eed ond 
r 


ipl ap oy makes false statements as to any of the facts 
aforesaid, shall be guilty of a m 


exceeding 8800.“ 
And the Senate to the same, 
Amendment numbered 446: That the House recede from its disagreement to 


the amendment of the Senate numbered 446, and agree to the same with an 
aps 3 follows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof the 

owing: 

* Sec. 8. That section 3381 of the Revised Statutes be, and the same is hereby, 
pag acne striking out all after the said number and substituting therefor 
the following: 

“* Every peddler of tobacco, before commencing, or, if he has already com- 
menced, before continuing to peddle tobacco, shall furnish to the collector of 
his district a statement accurately setting forth the place of his residence, and, 
if in a city, the street and number of the street where he resides, the State or 
States through which he proposes to travel; also whether he propos to sell 
his own manufactures or the manufactures of others, and. if he sells for other 

rties, the person for whom he sells. He shall also give a bond in the sum of 

5500, to be approved by the collector of the district, conditioned that he shall not 
engage in any attempt, by himself or by collusion with others, to defraud the 

Government of any tax on tobacco, snuff, orcigars; that heshall neither sell nor 
offer for sale any tobacco, snuff, or cicars, except in original and full packages, 
as the law requires the same to be put upand poparen by the manufacturer for 
sale, or for removal for sale or consumption, an Da such packages of to- 
bacco, snuf, and cigars as bear the manufacturer's or caution notice, and 
his legal marks aad piia and genuine internal-revenue stamps which have 
never before been used. 

And the Senate to the same. i 

Amendment numbered 447: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 447, and apes to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Striking out tne section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

- “Sec. 29. That section 3353, Revised Statutes, as amended by section 15 of the 
act of March 1, 1879, be, and the same is hereby, amended by striking out all of 
said section and by substitating in lieu thereof the following: 

Exer peddler of tobacco s. obtain a certificate from the collector of his 
collection district, who is 1 and directed to issue the ents 
8 name of the peddler, his residence, and the fact of his having fil 

required bond; and shall on demand of any officer of internal revenue pro- 
duce and exhibit his certificate. And whenever any peddier refuses to exhibit 
his certificate, as aforesaid, on demand of any officer of internal revenue, said 
officer may seize the horse or mule, wagon and contents, or pack, bu or 
basket, of any person so refusing; and the collector of the district in which the 
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seizure occurs may, on ten days’ notice, published in any newspaper in the 
district, or served personally on the dier, or at his dweiling house, require 
such peddler to show cause, if any has, why the horses or mules, wagons 
and contents, pack, bundle, or basket so seized shall not be forfeited. Incase no 
sufficient cause is shown, proceedings for the forfeiture of the property seized 
shall be taken under the general provisions of the internal-revenue laws re- 
lating to forfeitures. Any internal-revenue agent may demand production of 
and inspect the collector’s certificate for peddlers, and refusal or failure to pro- 
duce the same, when so demanded, shali subject the party guilty thereof 
toa Nagel not more than $500 and to imprisonment for not more than twelve 
mon 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 448: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 448, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“ Sec, 30. That on and after the Ist 2 January, 1891, the internal taxes 
on smoking and manufactured tobacco shall be 6cents per pound, and on snuff 
6cents per pound“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 450: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 450, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as fellows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec, 31, That section 3363, Revised Statutes, be, and hereby is, amended by 
striking out all after said number and substituting the following: 

No man red tobacco shall be sold or offered for sale unless put up in 
packages and stamped as p bed in this chapter, except at retail by retail 
dealers from pickages authorized by section 3362 of the Revised Statutes; and 
every person who sells or offers for sale any snuff ox any kind of manufactured 
tobacco not so put up in k and stamped shall be fined not less than $500 
nor more than $5,000, and imprisoned not less than six months nor more than 
two years,’” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment anaebered 451: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 451, and to the same with an 
amendmentas follows: Striking out the section an inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 32, That section 3392 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by section 16 
of the act of March 1, 1879, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as fol- 


ufactures 
sells or removes for 8 or use, in 
„ and se- 


And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 452: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 452, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“SEC. 33, That section 3357 of tbe Revised Statutes, as amended by section 2 
of the act of June 9, 1830, be, and the same is, amended by striking out all after 
the number and eee in lieu thereof the se any 

“* Every collector shall keep a record, in a book or ks provided for that 
purpose, to be open to the inspection of only the proper officers of internal rey- 
enue, including deputy collectors and internal-revenue agents, of thename and 
residence of every person engaged in the manufacture of tobacco or snuff in his 
district, the place where such manufacture is carried on, and the number of the 
manufactory; and he shall enter in said record, under the name of each manu- 
facturer, a copy of every inventory required by law to be made by such manu- 
facturer, and an abstract of his monthly returns; and he shall cause the several 
manufactories of tobacco or snuff in district to be numbered consecutively, 
which numbers shall not be thereafter changed, except for reasons satisfactory 
to himself and approved by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue.“ 

And the Senate agrea te the same. . 

Amendment num 453: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate nambered 453, and to the same with an 
amendment us follows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec, H. That section 3389 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by section 16 
Stress act of March 1, 1879, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 

follows: 

“* Every collector shall kosi a record, in a book provided for that purpose, 
to be open to the inspection of only the proper officers of internal revenue, in- 
cluding deputy collectors and internal-revenue agents, of the name and resi- 
dence of every person engaged in the manufacture of cigars in his district, the 
place where such manufacture is carried on, and the number of the manufac- 
tory; and he shall enter in said record, under the name of each manufacturer, 
an abstract of his inventory and monthly returns; and he shall cause the sev- 
eral manufacturers of cigars in the district to be numbered consecutively, which 
number shall not thereafter be changed.“ 

And the Senate to the same, 

Amendment numbered 455: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 455, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 35. That section 8887 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by section 16 
of the act of March 1, 1879, be, and the same is hereby, amended by strikin 
. said section the eee —— 2 57 <1 * : with See 

lor each person proposed to be employ: min making cigars,’ an 
inserting in lieu ot the words so stricken out the words one hundred dollars.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 480: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 490, and agree to the same with an 


1890. 
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amendment as follows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 


“ Sec. 42. That any producer of pure sweet wines, who is also a distiller, au- 
thorized to separate from fermented „juice, under internal-revenue laws, 
wine spirits, may use, free of tax, in the pre tion of such sweet wines, under 
such regulations and after the filing of such notices and bonds, together with 
the keeping of such recordsand the rendition of such reports as to materials and 

roducts, as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
retary of the Treasury, may prescribe, so much of such wine spirits so sepa- 
rated by him as may be necessary to fortify the wine for the preservation of the 
saccharine matter contained therein: Provided, That the wine spirits so used 
free of tax shall not be in excess of the amount req to introduce into such 
sweet wines an alcoholic strength equal to 14 per cent. of the volume of such 
wines after such use: vided further, That such wine containing, after such 
fortification, more than 24 per cent. of alcohol, as defined by section 3249 of the 
Revised Statutes, shall be forfeited to the UnitedStates: Provided further, That 
such use of wine spirits free from tax shall be confined to the months of August 
September, October, November, December, January, February, March, an 
April of each year, The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in determining the 
liability of any distiller of fermented grape-juice to assessment under section 
$309 of the Revised Statutes, is authorized to allow such distiller credit in his 
computation for the wine spirits used by him in preparing sweet wine under 
the provisions of this section,” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 485: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate num 485, and agree to the same with an 
amendmentstriking out thesection and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

Smo, 47. That all provisions of law relating to the rcimportation of any goods 
of domestic growth or manufacture which were originally liable to an internal- 
revenue tax shall be, as far as applicable, enforced against any domestic wines 
sought to be reimported; and duty shall be levied and collected upon the same 
when reimported as an original importation,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 486: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 486, and a; to the same with an 
amendment striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

"SEC, 48. That any person using wine spirits or other spirits which have not 
been tax-paid in fortifying wine, otherwise than as provided for in this act. shall 
be 3 of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, be punished for 
each offense by a fino of not more than $2,000, and for every offense other than 
the first also by imprisonment for not more than one year." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 491: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 491, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“ Provided, That any imported merchandise deposited in bond in any public or 
private bonded warchouse having been so deposited prior to the Ist day of Oc- 
tober, 1890, may be withdrawn for consumption at any time prior to February 
1, 1891, upon the payment of duties at the rates in force prior to the of 
this act: Provided further, That when duties are based upon the w 
chandise deposi in any public or private bonded warehouse said 
he levied and collected upon the weight of such merchandise at the time of its 
withdrawal.” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 494: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 494, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the section and inserting in licu thereof as follows: 

Sk. 52. That the value of foreign coin as exp: in the money of ac- 
count of the United States shall be that ofthe pure metal of such coin of stan 
value; and the values of the standard coins in circulation of the various nations 
of the world shall be estimated quarterly by the Director of the Mint, and be 
proclaimed by the Secretary of the Treasury immediately after the e o! 
this act, and thereafter quarterly on the Ist day of January, April, July, and 
October in each year.” 

And the Senate a: to the same. 

Amendment numbered 495: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 495, and to the same with an 
amendment as fullows: Add to section 35, at the end, the following: 

And it shall be the duty of special-tax payers to render their returns to the 
deputy collector at such times within the calendar month in which the special- 
tax liability commenced as shall enable him to receive such returns, duly signed 

verified, not later than the last day of the month, except in cases of sickness 
or absence, as provided for in section 3176 of the Revised Statutes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

WM, McKINLEY, Jr., 


J, ©. BURROWS, 


N. DINGLEY, In., 
Managers on the part of the House o Representatives. 


NELSON W. ALDRICH, 
RM. 


FRANK f 
Managerson the part of the Senate, 


The statement of the conferees is as follows: 


In presenting their report on House bill 9416, the conferees on the part of the 
House submit the following statement intended to explain their action in the 
conference committee: 

When passed by the House the bill provided for an estimated reduction of 
$71,000,000 in round numbers, of which about $10,500,000 was from internal-rev- 
enue taxes. As by the Senate the estimated reduction was $60,000,000 
exclusive of the internal-revenue provisions of the House bill. There was no 
material difference in the estimated reduction between the House and Senate 
when the bill was referred to the conference committee so faras the tariff sched- 
ules are concerned, and your committee believe that this difference has not been 
materially affected by the action of the conferees. 

In the chemical schedules the differences were numerous, most of (hem, how- 
ever, being verbal, and where substantial were not important. 

In the earthenware schedule the House rates on china and earthen ware were 
retained. In the glassware paragraphs the House classifications have been ro- 
tained in the main. A few changes were made by the conference in the para- 
graphs on bottles, intended to give greater clearness to the phraseology and to 
guard the interests of the Government. On window-glass the Senate reduced 
the House rates, and a compromise was effected by adjusting rates between 
those of the two Houses, which are an advance on those of the Senate and a 
slight deduction on those of the House, In the higher grades of glassware the 
rates of the House werecompound. These were changed by the conference and 
ad valorem rates substituted, and a uniform rate of 60 per cent, adopted, 

In the metal schedule a numberof chan were made by the Senate, some 
of which were believed to be too low to afford proper protection to the great 
industries to be affected. The amendments made by the Senate and the ad- 
justment by the conference committee are fully set forth in the print of the bill 


which accompanies the conference . ves and which shows the action of the 
two Houses and the action of the conferees, respectively. Several additional 
classifications have been made in the 


railway bars of six-tenths of 
tained. The Senate rate of one-half of I cent per pound on copper has been ac- 


Senate imposing an additional duty of 30 pe cent. on 12 ek w 
paragraphs in: y the Sen- 


anges were made in the amendments of the 
Senate, all of which will appear in the bill herewith presented. 

The Senate made several reductions in the flax schedule which the House 
conferees believed to be dangerous to the success of that industry. The House 
conferees were notable to maintain the House rates in all 8 agreed 
to ars increases on those of the Senate. The Senate placed binding - (wine on the 
free- list. After a long conference the rates to were seven-tenths of 1 
cent per pound. 

The wool schedule was not materially amended by the Senate. Two of the 
three substantial amendments related to worsted and cloths and were 
more in the nature of corrections of errors than a nge in rates, 

The Senate struck out the bounty ee pro in the silk schedule of 
the bill as passed by the House. her amendments which restore the lan- 
guage and rates of the present iaw were made. In these your committee con- 
cn 

In the paper schedule the changes made are not material, and relate to classi- 
fication rather than to rates. 

Anumber of changes have been made in the sundries schedule, but with one 
exception these are of such character as not to require special mention. The 
one exception is that relating to paintingsand 8 which the House 
on the free-list and which the Senate restored to the dutiable-list at 30 
ad valorem. The conferees, after an earnest contention, decided to retain paint- 
ings and statuary on the dutiable-list at 15 per cent. ad valorem, which is one- 
half the present duty. 

In the sugar schedule the Senate struck out the House provision makin; 
sugar up to and including No. 16 Dutch standard free of duty, and substitu 
No. 13 as the line of free sugar. The Senate made sugar above 13 to 16 dutiable 
at three-tenths of a cent a pound, and above 16 Dutch standard dutiable at six- 
tenths ofa cent a pound, The House bill made sugar dutiableat four-tenths of 
acenta pound. The House conferees maintained No. 16 as the line for free 
sugar above No, 16, and the Senate conferees receded, 

he conferees a and recommend to their respective Houses that sugar 
above No. 16 Dutch standard shall be dutiable at five-tenths of a cent a pound, 
and an additional one-tenth of a cent a pound upon all sugars imported from 
countries which pay an export bounty on sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard. 

The House conferees to the following amendment of the senate: 

**(401) Sec, 3. That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries pro- 
ducing the following articles, and for this arpas: on and after the Ist day of 
July, 1891, whenever and so often as the Eres dent shall be satisfied (hat the 
Government of any country producing and exporting sngars, molasses, coffee, 
tea, and hides, raw and uncured, or any of snch articles, im duties or other 
exactions upon the agricultural or other products of the United States, which, 
in view of the free introduction of such sugar, ho may deem to be reciprocally 
unequal and unreasonable, he shall have power and it shal] be his duty to 
suspend, by proclamation to that effect, the provisions of this actrelating to the 
free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, ten, and hides, the production 
of such country, for such timeas he shall deem just, and in such case and during 
such suspension duties shall be levied, coll „and paid upon $ mo- 
lasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the product of or exported from such designated 
country, as follo namely: 

“All sugars not ve No, 13 Dutch standard jn color shall pay duty on their 
polariscopic tests as follows, a < 

“All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, sirups 
of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and con- 
centrated molasses, testing by the polariscope not above 75 degrees, seven-tenths 
of L cent per pound; and for every additional degree or fraction of a degree 
shown by the polariscopic test, two-hundredths of I cent ‘aga pound additional. 

“All sugars above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall be classified by the 
Dutch standard of color, and pay duty as follows, namely: All sugar above 
No. 13 and not above No. 16 Du standard of color, Ii cents per pound. 

“All su; above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard of color, 1} cents 

r und, 

“All sugars above No. 20 Dutch standard of color, 2 cents per pound. 

it Molasses testing above 56 Ropes 4 cents per gallon. 

Sugar drainings and sugar sweepings shall be subject to duty either as mo- 
lasses or sugar, as the case aay be, according to polariscopic test. 

Ou coffee, 3 cents per peep Š 
pound. 


p 
The Senate struck out all the provisionsof the bill as ae 7 the House pro- 


on 
for the fiscal J 4 1 A 
for the 88 n nearly $6,000,000 on 
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For the year garnet ha 1890, the recei, 


30, from special taxes on the class 
to be rel pier Bape dade f bacco, 


sources an e of $4,765,803, 


duction which would follow the abolition of 
total reduction in the internal-revenue receipts The reduction by 
the customs schedules will probably be about $60,000,000, which would give 
an aggregate reduction by the bill of about $66,000,000. 


WM. McKINLEY, In. 
J. ©. BURROWS. 
TH M, BA 


N. DINGLEY, In. 

During the reading of the report of the committee of conference, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois, said: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to suspend the further reading of this report until to-morrow, 
- if I can be recognized for that p 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous con- 
sent to di with the further reading until to-morrow. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, if that is done I hope it will be agree- 

able to allow the report to be printed in the RECORD. d 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That has already been ordered, and the statement 
with it. I believe that was the understanding, that the statement was 
also to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. The reading is to be continued to-morrow morn- 

„ MoMILLIN. This does not interfere with the reading to-mor- 

row. Itis only the conference report, which has already been ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will not the gentleman from Tennessee let the 
statement be read, and waive the balance of the reading ? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iwill see about waiving to-morrow. 


CORRECTION OF RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. I desire, if I can get unanimous con- 
sent, to offer a joint resolution to correct an error in the river and har- 
TTT it can be passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks five minutes more might be oc- 
cupied in the reading, but without objection the resolution can be 

ered now, and then the reading can be resumed. The gentleman 
asks unanimous consent to the reading long enough to enable 
him to present his resolution, Is there objection? The Chair hears 


none. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


5 — e fort 25 9 as nina 6 — 
ma app r the co: on, an cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,“ approved 

September 19, 1890. 


Rescleed by the Senate and House of Repr. of the United States of America 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 8 o'clock 
p. m., Mr. PERKINS in the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


CORRECTION. 
Mr. MORRILL. Mr. 1 ero I notice that in connection with 
the consideration of a bill on last Friday evening granting a pension 


to a Mr. Haley, Iam made to say in the RECORD that I was in com- 
mand at the time he was wounded. What I did say was, that I was 
stationed with the command. I was a staff officer, and of course 
could not have been in command. I now yield the floor to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], who desires to call up a ful, 
Sanat sd is obliged to leave the House on account of illness in his 

‘amily. - 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the kindness of the 
Honse, and will occupy only a moment. The bill which I propose to 
call up has not been reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
but I can say to the House that I have the permission of the chair- 
man, and also of such other members of the committee as I could 
reach, to make the motion which I now do make, that the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions be di from the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 8508) granting a pension to Ann Carr, and 
that the bill be 7 upon its p 

This lady is old and blind, and is dependent on the charity of work- 
ing people. Her husband was in the Army for four years. I do not 
claim that she is entitled to this pension because of her husband’s dis- 
ability, but, as I have said, he was in the service for four years, and 
she is now old and blind and dependent, and it seems to me that 
under such circumstances, she being entitled toa on of $8 per 
month under the law, it would be a generous and a proper act to 
allow her at least $12. It has been done in other cases, and I ask 
that the bill be read with the amount fixed at 812. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secre of the Interior k 
936939200000 ͤ aegea ag Denes —— — — 
e 
unteer Cavalry, and late of Com , Eighth Regiment of Indiana x 
Infantry, and grant hor a pension af $13 pos month during het wilewhooe a DAE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hol- 
MAN] asks unanimous consent that the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions be discharged from the farther consideration of this bill, and 
that it be now considered in the House, 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; and 
being 8 it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HOLMAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 


Oj esentatices 
tn Congress assembled, That section 1 of the act entitled An act appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of publie works table. lat z 
en rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” ed September 19, 1890, be, The latter motion was agreed to. 
and the same is hereby, amended so that the clause 2 — iation for ORDER OF BUSINESS 
the apro romao of Illinois River, Illinois, shall read: “Improving Illinois 2 
River, Illinois: Continuing improvement, $200,090.” Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimons consent that 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the reso- 
lution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third posi 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


THE TARIFF. 


The reading of the conference report was resumed. 

Mr. McKINLEY (during the reading). I understand the comple- 
tion of this reading will take about ten minutes. I ask unanimous 
consent that the session be continued ten minutes longer, to enable the 
Clerk to finish the reading. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous con- 
sent that the session be extended until the reading of the report is 
concluded. 5 3 ? 8 Chair hears none. z 

Mr. McM . Irose, Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of objecting 
but as the Speaker has made the announcement I will not 8 ; 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman desires to object the Chair will 
entertain his objectiov. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I rose forthe purpose of objecting; but I do not 
desire to seem to be in arace with the Speaker, thongh the Speaker 
did not use any unusual haste in making the announcement. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I intended to object, and the reason I did 
not was because the gentleman from Tennessee rose to object, and as 
he is on the committee I did not object. 

The SPEAKER. It has always been the custom of the House to 
aan i ea te of a member as to his purpose in rising. Objection 
is e. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. T thought the gentleman from Tennessee wanted 
to hear the report read? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. T want to hear it read to-morrow. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, you want to hear it to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The hour of 6 o’clock having arrived, the House 
is declared in recess until 8 o’clock, when the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Perxrys] will please preside as Speaker pro tempore. 


we take up Senate bills, those upon the Calendar and also any 
others that have been reported but are not yet on the Calendar. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to make a sugges- 
tion. Itis quite probable that this is the last evening that we shall 
have for the consideration of business of this character during the 

resent session, and while there are not many members yet in the 

all, the Chair has quite a large list, many gentlemen having spoken 
for recognition, so that they will probably be present during this 
evening session. 

The Chair therefore suggests that the bills be read, and that the 
reports be printed in the RECORD without being read. In this way 
the time of the House will not be consumed in the reading of the 
reports. The Chair suggests that this ent be made with 
the ee eee Porri any gentleman shall be at liberty in the 
morning to move for the reconsideration of the vote upon any par- 
ticular bill if he shall feel called upon to do so. 

. KILGORE. I do not think that would be entirely satisfac- 
tory, Mr. Speaker. It is not a businesslike way of proceeding. 

The SPEAKER pro . The Chair is extremely anxious to five 
every 8 8 erag 5 to call up a bill if 
it is possible to do is being a e last pension evenin 
that we shall 2 this Sains of Con ‘i 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes; I hope to get one of those recognitions my- 
self [laughter], but still I think itis more important that we should 
proceed here in a businesslike manner than that any member or 
members should be recognized several times to call up bills. I am 
willing to give up the iy, cya that I am entitled to rather than 
have it go to the country that we are doing business in a way that 
we would not be willing to have known. 

The RECORD shows the mannerin which we transact this business 
and we would not like the country to know that it was done in that 
way, but it might leak out [laughter], and hence I think I must ob- 
ject to such an arrangement. herea 9 is very long, however, 

Will not insist upon its being read, and I do not know that I care 
about having the reports ón these Senate bills read. 


1890. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that, while acting 
on the suggestion of the gentleman from Texas, every gentleman 
present can be accommodated this evening. 

Mr. KILGORE, It is understood, however, that where reports 
read they shall be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPE pro tempore. Without objection, the reports on 
these Senate bills will be printed in the RECORD, but unless a special 
request is made they will not be read, 


JOHN W. CABLE, 
The first Senate bill was the bill (S. 3275) granting a pension to 
John W. Cable. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, ete., That the 


Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of John William C. i 


ble, 
of Lawrence County, South Dakota, who served in the Ordnance Dej ent as 
a soldier of the United States Army during the Mexican war, and by reason of 
that service is totally and anently disabled, and that he be granted a pension 


of $24 per month instead of $8 per month, his present 
The report (by Mr. ScULL) is as follows: 


Tue Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3275) granting a 
pension to John William Cable, have considered tho same and beg leave to sub- 
mit the following report: 
Said bill is accom; 
same as their repo 
that it do pass. 
(Senate Report No. 1369, Fifly-first Congress, first session.] 


The Committes on Pensions, to whom was referred Senate bill 3275, for the 
relief of John William Cable, havo had the same under consideration and report as 


B: 

ppears from the evidence submitted to your committee that the 33 
John W. Cable, entered the service of the United States on the 12th of May, 1846, 
having enlisted for five years; that he was an armorer and machinist by trade and 
was assigned to the ce Dey ent; that he was sent to the field with the 
Army in Mexico and there did ant and effectual service, at the battle of Mont- 
erey and other battles, in charge of heavy mortars; that he served with General 
Taylor's command from the Rio Grande to Buena Vista; while he was 80 
serving in the Army of the United States, in the month of A 1847, at Black 
Fort, or Fort Confederation as it was afterwards called, while the pensioner was 
engaged in remounting some heavy cannon, he received an injury, to wit, a rupture, 
from the effects of which he has suffered more or less ever since; that on the 16th 
of May, 1847, he was honorably disch. from said service and received his cer- 


rating. 


by Senate Report No. 1369. Your committee’adopt the 
and return the to the House with the recommendation 


armorer, serving a part of the time in the State of P. lvania, and afterwards 
g to Fort Scott, Kansas. In this ca) d for four 
wo . eee à a 
The oner is now over seven CATS o ; he 
2 ed ene pat be the 20 


R pand 5 TN 2 lating to pensioning survi f th 
im as a service jaw re! vors ol 0 
n g inereased, and bas no 


pension under 

ane who is legal . 
or his gu 

„ ~ cone meritorious case and that relief should 

be granted this „and the passage of the bill. 


Your committee, therefore, think 
The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


MICHAEL M’GARVEY. 


The next Senate bill (on the Private Calendar) was the bill (S. 3196) 
granting a pension to Michael McGarvey. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interio’ and he hereb; a 
C the pain: 8 * . 
limitations of the pension 1 — the name of McGarvey, late of Com- 
pany K of the First Regiment ht Artillery, and now blind in both 
and pay him a pension at the same allowed for loss of both eyes, in lien 
of the pension now allowed him under certificate numbered 195607. 
The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3196) 
granting an increase of pension to Michael McGarvey, submit the following re- 


The Senate report cleatly sets forth the facts in this claim and is hereby adopted 
with the following amendment: Striking out in line 10 the words “ the same rato 
allowed for the loss of both eyes“ and inserting forty dollars per month. 


SEXATE REPORT. 


increase of pension „ have examined tho same, and report 
0 t, Michael McGarvey, late of Company K. First t Missouri 
Light Artillery, and now residing at Salem, Dent * is receiving a 
eee of $14 per month, $6 for gunshot wound and $8 for loss of sight of the 
oye. 
About three years since he lost, accidentally, the re id of his left thus ren- 
dering him to blind. This accident is described in the affidavit hereto ap- 


“The ecg t J. Scott, says that he has known Michael Me! Salem, 
issouri, intimately for eighteen or nineteen years; t said Mo- 
Nec heber der ig Poy the Scotia Iron 8988 archer PF a and in the em- 
ploy of the Nova Scotia Iron was the super- 
said years; that said McGarve 
CCC te informed 
{ eryman in the United States 


believ: —.— MeGarvex's) service as 
sar vios turing, © war of the re jon. 

“Affiant says that during the fall of 1887 said McGarvey was employed by him 
poe pies of mining in Stoddard County, Missouri, at the town ‘of Puxico: that 
on November 29 of said McGarvey lost —— left eye by a premature ex- 

dablo acciden 


plosion in an iron-ore mine in an unavoi t. 
“Affiant says that he saw said McGarvey 3 the accident occurred 
that he removed remained there ina hespital 


the 
him to Cape Girardeau, Mo.; that 


fora week or ten days under care of a cian, whose name he can not now recall; 
that he then had removed to 8 one es ee eae 
for some weeks under t of Dr. Green, known as the bestoe- 


he remained 
ulist in St. Louis; that said treatment was continued for some weeks; that it was 
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jaf oe ye to restore his sight, and that he has been totally blind since the date 
Afllant says that McGarvey is a most worthy man. 


T. J. SCOTT. 
eg in and for McCracken 


ra 890. 
“CLARENCE DALLAM, 
s “Notary Public." 
The amendment recommended by the committee in the report was 
agreed to, 
The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


MARTHA J. DODGE. 


The next Senate bill was the bill (S. 792) granting a pension to 
Martha J. Dodge. A 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cic., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension. roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Martha J. Dodge, an army nurse dur- 
ing re late war of the rebellion, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 

Tho Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 792) 
granting a pension to Martha J. Dodge, submit the following report: 

ae te report sets forth the facts in tbis claim, and is adopted by your 
committee. 


“Subseribed and sworn to before me, a nota 
aa 8 by T. J. Scott, this 6th day o. 
SEAL, . 


SENATE REPORT. 

It appears that Miss Dodge waa detailed by a commission 2 by Mrs. D. P. 
Livermore, A. L. Hoge, and Mrs, James E. Yeatman, of the cago Sani- 
tary Commission, as an army nurse, and assigned to duty at Murfreesborough, 
Tenn., March 19, 1863, and served 8 until the of the war. She is 
my 2 nine years old, and is supported by the Woman's Relief Corps, of St. 

a 0. 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill. 

Her residence is 4830 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


KATHERINE W. HOWELL, 


The next Senate bill was the bill (S. 3649) granting increase of pen- 
sion to Katherine W. Howell. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, an- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, at the rate of $50 per month, in 
lieu of her present pension of $30 per month, the name of Katherine W. Howell, 
widow of the late Brig. Gen. Joshua B. Howell, commander of the Third Division, 
Tenth Corps, United States Army. 


Mr. KILGORE. I ask for the reading of the report in this case. 
The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3649) 
granting increase of pension to Katherine W. Howell, submit the following re- 


your committee recommend the adoption of the Senate report, which is as fol- 
lows, and that the bill do pass: 

“Tho Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3649) to increase 
— pension of Katherine W. Howell, have examined the same and submit the fol- 

win $ 

70 We Katherine W. Howell is the widow of the late Brig. Gen. Joshua B. 
Howell, commander of the Third Division, Tenth Corps, United States Army, 
He was killed during the siege of Petersburgh on the 15th of September, 1804, 
while in command of the Third Di Tenth 

„General Howell entered the service of his country in the earliest period of the 
war as colonel of the gallant and battle-tried Eighty-fifth P. lvania Volun- 
teers. In almost every battle of the first cam on the Penins: 
burgh, at Fair Oaks, protecting the retreat on 's Landing, 
ell bore a prominent and often a distinguished part. He was the first to land his 
troops upon the island that gave the Union forces their firm foothold for the si 
of Charleston; was commandant at Hilton Head, and served with honor in the 
Army of the James, and everywhere maintained a reputation high and growin, 
for all the noble traits that aro essential to the charactor of a gentleman and oe 


dier. 
“General Alfred H. Terry and General Q. A. Giltmore have testified in per- 
sonal letters to his exhanstless ability and great irae at Gps former stating, 
“General Howell as a soldier, an officer, anda patriot had few equals and no su- 
perior; revese loss both to tho Arniy and the country.’ 

Mrs. Katherine W. Howell is now of advanced age and an invalid. In view 
of the distinguished services of her husband in the defense of his country and her 
indigence and 3 and in order that she may the few remainin 

ears of her life in comfort, Mrs. Howell is entitled to 80 per month in lien o 


er present 3 of $30 month. 
sf The bill is reported Ta vora biy: with a recommendation that it do pass.” 


The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Tho Chair will recognize now, if 
there be no objection, the gentlemen from Georgia (ht. TURNER], 
who desires to leave on account of an en ment with his commit- 


tee this evening in connection with the tariff bill. 
There was no objection. 


DREWRY PORTER. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I ask the propiak consideration of tho 
bill (H. R. 11708) ting a pension to wry Porter. 

The bill was read, as follows : 

Beit ete., That the Secretary of the Interior he is hereby, 
tite und A * pons eather! 8225 a; — 
a aed Se 88 — — of ania Vel of County, 
war of 1836, at the rate of $8 per month. 
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The report (by Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina) is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 11708) grant- 
ing a pension to Drewry Porter, have considered the same and report as fol- 
WA: 


lowa: 

The claimant is shown by the records of the Treasury Department to have 
served three months aa a private in Capt. Isaac McCrary’s company of Georgia 
Volunteers, Indian war of 1836. 

In his petition for relief the claimant states that he participated in four battles 
during said war, and in one engagement received a slight wound of the left leg. 
He further states that he is now seventy-four years old, in failing health, and 
without any means of support aside from his daily labor. 

W. N. Spence, of Mitchell County, Georgia, testifies that the claimant is a poor 
mau, bis only means of support being his manual labor. Mr. Spence further states 
that from his acquaintance with the claimant he believes the statements contained 
in his (the claimant's) petition for relief to be true. 

In view of the claimant's service and his advanced age and necessitous condi- 
tion, your committee believe that the relief prayed for should be granted. The 
passage of the bill is therefore recommended. 


Tho bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed, 


MARY L. MILLER. 


The next Senate bill was the bill (S. 987) granting a pension to Mary 
L. Miller. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of ey! L. r. d dent mother of 
Warwick W. Miller, late of Company F. Second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteers, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 987) 
granting a pension to Mary L. Miller, submit the following re : 

The beneficiary is the dependent mother of Warwick W. ler, late private in 
Company F, Second Wisconsin Regiment. She is unable to secure a pension un- 
idler the recent law for tho reason that the soldier died from the result of his mili- 
tury service, leaving a widow. It appears that no one is now drawing s poseta 
on account of the deceased soldier. Tho Senate report is hereto attached and is 
made a part hereof. 

Your committes believe this to be a just case, and therefore recommend that the 
bill do pass. 


SENATE REPORT. 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 987) granting a 
pension to Mary L. Miller, have examined the same and report: 

‘This ia a bill to pension Mary L. Miller, mother of Warwick W. Miller, who 
was a private in Company F, Second Wisconsin Ri ent, 

The soldier enlisted May 18, 1881, was discharged June 28, 1864, and died Sep- 
tember 20, 1870. 

After his death the widow was pensioned and her minor child. The widow 
ase a pension until she remarried, and the child until she arrived at the age of 

xteen. 

It appears that whilo the soldier was iu the service he contributed to his mother’s 
support. In affirmation of this the committee have the testimony of two witnesses, 
— he continued to aid her so far as he could after his m è and until his 
death. When he died she had no means of support, and from that time to the 
present she has struggled to obtain a living by her own exertions, with very poor 
success. At the present time she is far advanced in years, is in delicate health, 
and being without resources from relatives or friends she is entirely destitute of 
income. 

Her case corresponds with some of tho needy and meritorious cases that Con- 
gress bas sometimes recognized, and the committee do not think it will be any ex- 
cess of liberality on the part of the Government to allow her the small ion 
3 for in the bill, which is reported favorably with a recommendation that 
it do pass. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


BENJAMIN T, BAKER, 


The next Senate bill was the bill (S. 2531) granting an increase of 
pension to Benjamin T. Baker. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eté., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to tho provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Benjamin T. Baker, late a quarter- 
master on the United States steamer Spuyten Duyvil in the United States Navy, 
und pay bim at tho rate of $50 per month, in lieu of that which he is now receiv- 
ing. 


° 

Mr, KILGORE. ask for the reading of the report. 

The report (by Mr. Nutr) was read in part. It is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (8. wre 
granting a pension to Benjamin T. Baker, submit the following Senatereport, 
adopt the same as their report: 

* {Senate Report No. 309, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 

The distressing facts in this case are fully set forth in the sworn evidence filed 
with your committee. The statement by Mrs. Saville is especially full, and made 
so at the request of the member of the committee to whom the case was referred 
for examination. It is indeed seldom that tho tragic records of suffering 
occasioned by patriotic service have so strongly appealed to the justice and sym- 

y of the country. y : : 
e append the evidence in the case supporting the application for increase of 
pension, 


Wasutnsroy, D. C. 


Tona T, Baker, being sworn according to law, certifies as follows: 
I ted in Colonel Sewell's First Now York Volunteer Engineers, Com 
EAP Giacharged fox PAra AAT the lage and ether Deakin a Tar 
ora or vais of the legs and other ities. 

In June, 1864, I enlisted In the N: 2 


as quartermaster; was with Capt. John 
Lay at Datch ah on board the to o- boat Spu Duyvil. During the win- 
ter of 1864 and we lived on beard the — the Government failing to 
send the tender for us to sleep on, as they had promised to do. I was in of 
the boat during Captain Lay's absence, and for five long, weary months had no 


y 
on- 


berth to liein. To keep the iron under water we filled bags of sand and put on 
the deek, being obliged to keep them wet all the time. 
Fror these and donkey 3 the water was constantly dripping below on the 
torpedo-box on which I was obliged to lie. 
torpedo-boat for many minutes at a time, the weather being beeps 
thin 


Oar cloi 


to crouch 
g Was con- 


brought me my eats 


my con- 
e so weakened by frequent paroxysms of coughing, which 
completely prostrated me. I desite to secure the highest grade of pension—$72 
per month—as my sufferings bave been severe and I am unable to care for myself, 
nancially or physically, but a pensioner on others. 
BENJAMIN T. BAKER. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of April, A. D. 1888. 


[sear] M. M. ROHRER, 
Notary Public. 
This certifies that Iam the daughter of Benjamin T. Baker, and 


cognizant of his condition in the past and at the 
invalid since the war, having contracted chronic bronchitis while in the service 
of the United States Navy through neglect of the Government to provide proper 
accommodations while on the torpedo-boat Spuyten Duy vil (Capt. Jo! 
Lay) at Dutch Gap. No sleeping accommodation was provided him, and ho was 
constantly saturated with the water which dripped from the deck above. He isa 
great sufferer; reduced to a skeleton from years of pain and torture, of which to 
ps a copious account would make the heart of adamant turn in pity. He has 

ad er ores hemorrhages from the lungs, in every instance leaving him near 
death. He can not bear the least 5 change without a violent fit of 
coughing, which lasts many minutes or an hour, as the case may be; in the latter 
event he becomes so exhausted he faints away, and lies unconscious until restor- 
atives are administered, then he is unable to leave his conch for hours after. At 
such times we have to give him stimulants frequently, and by this artificial means 
keep him alive. He has not been able to bathe himself for several years, 

o never lies down at night or rises in the morning without a long paroxysm 
of coughing, usnally laning au hour, and often longer. His medicine and a stim- 
ulant is always brought to room and prepared for use, to relieve him if A rays 
ble. These s must be endured; he expects them upon rising and retiring, 
and the 3 is such agony he often wishes himself dead. poor, weak, 
emaciated y seems but to imprison a soul to torture and harass, The un- 
8 boat ing in the air irritate his throat so constantly that an incessant 
hacking and expectoration is kept up night and day, No interval from pain 
marks the day, no respite of a few moments for the lungs in tho efforts to nee 
the air apex por These convulsions are incessant, in a ater or less d 
month month out, while these drag into years, for his lifeis one long 
of pain and suffering and fighting with disease. Four or five of these fearfal 
paroxysms of coughing have to be gone through every day; hence his strength is 
gone and he is rendered entirely helpless. 

He is now past seventy years old, with no hope of ever again being able to know 
a month's freedom from suffering. He served a double record during the late re- 
bellion, having been in both the Army and the Navy, remaining in the Army 
until totally unfit for duty by sickness from exposure, only giving up when ho 
could no longer stand on his feet, and then by order of the sui „who abso- 
lutely drove from duty to the hospital, he being a friend, and fearing he would 
die on his feet. He left the hospital for his home, accom ed by two friends 
from New York, whowent to fetch him, the surgeon quietly telling these friends 
he would die on the way home. ‘This was the belief of every one. But he re- 
covered sufficiently to go ont, and immediately entered the A and again took up 
the cause of his country's honor. Surely his record as a soldier deserves some 
recognition, and his present condition a great deal of sympathy and the proper re- 


wa 

His wife is sixty-two years of age; entirely broken down in health, and terribly 
emaciated by constant anxiety and attendance upon her invalid husband. Her 
sight is so very defecti ro from a cataract, and her other physical weakness, that 
she is no longer able to attend to his personal wants, as it is dangerous, even if 
her health would permit, for her to do so. In a moment of fright, when the said 
Benjamin T. Baker was in a violent paroxysm of conghing, she was hastening to 
him with a restorative, and supposing she had reached his room, she stepped off 
the stairs, falling down nineteen winding fens, 8 death by a but 
injuring herself very seriously. She was bly bruised, and ill for three weeks ; 
from shock she probably never will recover. 

The care of both parents now devolves upon me, which I am quite inadequate 
to, both financially and physically. Isi lo through, but am fearful with this 
constant strain I shall give out completely. [am not Able to employ a nurse; thus 
every little detail which makes up so much of an invalid's life depends on me. I 
must be in constant attendance. The proper care of one alone would be deemed 
sufficient for one person. 

Aside from this my young sister is in a very 8 state of health. She is 
tho only other living child of my parents, and her condition is another sorrow 
added to my life. She can not endure the severity of our Northern winters. 
Hitherto she has gone South, accompanied by mother or myself. Having met 
with severe financial losses two years ako, I could not go away with her or send 
her away with another. My means would not mage pa me to move my family, and 
I could not leave two invalids to preserve the life of another. My physician con- 
stantly warns me of my sister's danger, and I am saddened by the thought that I 
am chained by poverty, unable to my hand to save her, The money which 
Inow employ to render my parents comfortable would permit me to make a pro- 
vision for her, but at the present time wo must keep together to live. 

A consultation with our physician, Dr. T. H. Yarror, of Philadelphia, a few 
days since, resulted in the same warning words: our sistor should go South 
in the early fall and remain until the late spring.” This is ominous for me, and 
T Sp push anh tie an rc aS dependent upon me for evrything bom 

ts, er as well, are dependent upon me for everythin, e 
clothing, food, etc. Hav no other income than the $24 a month pe FE Ben- 
jamin F. Baker a few months ago, this amount hardly pays for the medicines and 

mired, and as often 9 in tho hope ot some 
new 


tonics which are — 1 eny 
The physician's bill is —— another of the cares which rest entirely upon me, 
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and this ture is not My sister being ob! from my inability to 
away — o or send phy oe Kad onan me 8 in this direction 
for several years, as her condition is very much aggravated by the severity of 
this winter. She, too, is so weak I have to give her great care and be very watch- 
fal. It is a very distressing state of affairs fur me to see her becoming more frail 
every day, and to feel that she is fading away like a flower simply because I can 
not give her the proper attention. 

This case is all the more sad from the fact that in his enthusiasm Benjamin T, 
Baker, to 2 the honor and glory of his country, closed out a flourishing 
business, Tele his wife and young family a small competency to answer their 
wants during his absence, thereby changing their living from one of luxury and 
happiness to that of extreme economy, loneliness, and sorrow. We can only sit 
now and dwell upon the impoverishment of his family—everything gone, and he 
a dependent upon a widowed daughter. I am obliged to earn my living by my 
pen, which is often very embarrassing aud in my case not remunerative. I barel; 
make enough to provide for my dependent ones and myself. I am 2 re 
by the incessant care demanded of me, and I find my strength weaken * 

I therefore make this statement of the true facts and the infirm and pless 
condition of the said Benjamin T. Baker, hoping Congress will give him an in- 
crease of pension from $24 to $72 a month, his ependent and painfal condition 


making his case worthy of this reward. 
WILHELMINA A. SAVILLE, 


Subseribed and sworn to before me 26th day of Apt A. D. 1888. g 
[SEAL] M. M. ROARER, Notary Public. 


This certifies that I have known Benjamin T. Baker personally and am thor- 
oaghly a of his condition. He has long been a sufferer from chronic bron- 
chitis and hemorrhages. To my personal knowledge he is totally unable to aid 
himself, being a confirmed invalid, and being in such an enfeebled condition he 
poguos the attendance of his wife or daughter constantly. 

o has severe coughing spells, which render him insensible and prostrate him 
for hours at a time, He is uced to a skeleton through disease contracted 
while in the Navy during the r-bellion. He is entirely dependent upon his 
daughter (a widow), who is also dependent upon her own exertions for a liveli- 
hood, and who also has others dependent upon her. His wife is now in failing 
health, her sight being very defective and her physical condition generally givin; 
way, rendering her unable to give personal attention to her invalid husban 
thereby throwing the entire care upon her daughter, who can not afford to hire an 
attendant to relieve her. 

O. S. DAVIS. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of April, A. D. 1288, at Wash- 


ington City, District of Columbia. 
SEAL.) JOHN T. C. CLARK, Notary Public. 


This certifies that I have known Benjamin T. Baker, formerly residing in Phil- 
adelphia, for several years. His physical condition renders him unable to sup- 
port himself and family, he having suffered with chronic bronchitis very severely, 
at times having severe hemorrhages. I attended him for several years during his 


residence in this city. 
THOMAS J, YARROW, M. D. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 14, 1888. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me the 14th day of April, A. D. 1888. Witness 
my hand and notarial seal. 
SEAL.) F. T. CLARK, Notary Public. 
STATE OV PENNSYLVANIA, a 
_ City and County of Philadelphia, s: 


Personally came B. T. Fisher, residing in the city of Philadelphia, who, being 
duly affirmed according to law, affirms and says that ho is acquainted with Ben- 
amin T. Baker, formerly residing in the S of Philadelphia, now a resident of 
Vashington City. From my knowledge of him and his family he háa been for 
some time past eanta y upon the love and care of his daughter, Mrs. 
Wilhelmina Saville, b. f awidow, dependent upon ber own exertions to provide 
for herself and her father and mother. The said Benjamin T. Baker is in infirm 
health, now over seventy years of age, very deaf, and in my judgment will, during all 
his future years, be dependent upon others and not able to earn anything, by 
reason of his general physical debility ; and I understand he requires an attendant 
nearly all the time to perform the ordinary things of life, such as washing him- 


self, otc. 
B. F. FISHER. 
Affirmed and subscribed to before me, a notary public, this 13th day of April, 


J888. 
[SEAL] WILLIAM E. KNOWLES,’ 
Notary Publie. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
City and County of Philadelphia, 83: 

Personally came Seth W. Wilson, residing in the city of Philadelphia, who 
being duly sworn according to law, says that he is and has long been acquainted 
with Benjamin T. Baker, formerly residing in the city of Philadelphia, now a res- 
ident of Washington City. rum my knowledge of him he has been for some time 
past wholly dependent upon his « anghter, Mrs. W. A. Saville, herself a widow, 
supporting her father and mother by her own labor. 

W. Baker, now over seventy years old, is, and has long been, in infirm health, 
is very deaf, and in my opinion wlil never be able to pira Bs any care or provision 
for himself, as he now requires a personal attendant in the ordinary exercise of 


daily hfe. 
SETH W. WILSON. 


Subscribed and sworn to this 13th day of 3 A. D. 1888. before me. 

(SEAL) I. F. REARDON, Notary Public. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

Oity and County of Philadelphia, sa: 

Personally came A. L. Farrand, residing at Ardmore, Pa., who, being dul 
sworn according to law, saya that he has been long acquainted with Benjamin T. 
Baker, formerly of Philadelphia. but now residing in Washington, D. C.; that 
the said Benjamin T. Baker, now past seventy years of age, is now, and has for 
several years past been, totally untit to perform either mental or physical labor. 
The sole dependence of himself aud wife rests upon bis daughter, Mrs. W. A. Sa- 
ville (widow), who is obliged to labor for their support. 

A. L. FARRAND, 


Sworn and subseribed to the 14th of April, A. D. N before me, 


[SEAL.] ISRAEL HECHT, Notary Public. 
Mr. KILGORE. I would like to know what pension this man is 
drawing now. Does any one know anything abont this bill? This 
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man appears to have been a quartermaster not a man whose claims 
wonld commend him to any preference. 

Mr. MORRILL. The gentleman will bear in mind that in pen- 
sioning our soldiers and sailors the question is not one of rank at 
all, but of disability. Under our present law there is no rate be- 
tween $30 and $72, so that unless a man can show himself entitled 
to $72 a month, he can not receive more than $30. We propose to 
allow this man $50 a month, which we are thoroughly satisfied he is 
entitled to according to his disability. 

Mr. KILGORE. The report, so far as read, did not indicate any 
disability. s 

Mr. MORRILL. I am aware of that, but as the report is long it 
was not all read, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The report shows that this man is now 
receiving a pension of $24 a month. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


BENJAMIN F. BROWN. 


The next Senate bill was the bill (S. 2574) granting a pension to 
Benjamin F. Brown 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension roll the name of Benjamin F, Bro 
late — lieutenant oft the First New Hampshire Volunteers, at the rate of $30 
per mon h. 


The report (by Mr. Nute) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (8. roe | 
ey dd Sein to Benjamin F. Brown, submits the following report as adop 
by nate: 


claim was rejected by the Pension Office on the ground of 
as to continuance of disease since discharge. General Berdan, who com 
the regiment in which Mr. Brown served, 
lent character, to his illness while in the service, and to the probabiity of the in- 
currence of sun-stroke while in the line of 7 7 5 

“In view of the strong testimony filed in this case before the Pension Office and 
of the recommendation of the board of surgeonsof that office by whom the claim- 
ant was examined, your committee report the bill favorably. 


‘Tue WORCESTER LUNATIC ASYLUM, 
“Wi r. Mass., 10, 1 
“Dear Manam: Mr. B. F. Brown is suffering from paralysis. He walks about 
with great difficulty and bis is so mach affected that it is almost impoasi- 
ble to understand him when he talks. He is delusional and at times considerably 
excited. He was committed to this hospital from Newton, October 31, 1887, then 
said to he twelve years insane. 
7 “Very respectfully, ee 90 
. RK, Superintendent. 
“Mrs. B. F. Browx, ee 
“ Newton Highlands, Mass. 


“Newton HIGHLANDS, MASS., December 9, 1889. 
“To whom it may concer 


n: s 
This will certify that Mrs. B. F. Brown is a resident of this and kno 
by myself and all her neighbors to be blind, an affliction of 9 — 

g. 


“GEO. G. PHIPPS, 
Pastor of Congregational Church.” 
The bill was ordered to athird reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


ALBERT P, DAVIS, 


The next Senate bill was the bill (S. 3159) granting an increase of 
pension to Albert P. Davis. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it eee ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Albert P. Da 
late a private in Company K, Ninth Regiment of New Hampshire Volunteers, a 
the rate of $30 per month, in lieu of the pension he now ves. 


The report (by Mr. Nutr) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bil) (S. 
granting an increase of pension to Albert P. Davis, submit the . 
as adopted by the Senato : 

Your committee report this bill favorably and recommend its passage in view 
of the claimant's affidavit and the medical testimony hereto attached. Dr. Gal- 
linger was a Representative from the Second New Hampshire district in the Forty- 
ninth and Fiftieth 88 and a member of the House Committee an In- 
Tena. 5 arag at period; Dr. Morrill is one of the most prominent phy- 
sicians in the 0. 5 


OFFICE or J. H. GALLIXNGER, M. D. 
Concord, N. H., March 13, 1890, 

This may certify that I have this day made a careful physical examination of 
Albert P. Davis, late of Company K, Ninth Regiment New Mam ro Volunteer 
Intantry, and find his Condition 16 be as follows: pa 

(1) Hislefthand is practically useless from a wound receivod in the United States 
Army, and for which he is pensioned. 

(2) In consequence of an injury received in a railroad accident in April, 


the right arm is almost ent useless, anchylosis of the clbow t oxistin, 4 
mach other deformity having — 2 * EEN 


testimony to the soldier's excel- - 
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(3) There are evidences of chronic malarial trouble, which confirm soldier's 

1 sero ia a total physical wreek, and in my opinion 1s 2 service, 

n short, soldier is a total wreek, my opinion en- 
to a pension pe 7 = 


at the rate r month. 
slats J. H. GALLINGER, M. D. 


. ne 


Ales P. . toms of chronic ma- 
laria. I have visited him aio DE ly since that date for 


treating him for an acute attack of malaria, with Seen, nausea, 
h fever, —— a severe chill, then sweating and moderate icteries. 

tes sg and to-day he was able to come to my office for advice. 

Mr. Davis is so man of great pluck and energy, otherwise he would long eave have 

been helpless. The functions of the liver are imperfect! ormed at 

and oceasionally they seem to be yr = entirely suspen: Moreover, ——— gen- 

eral and habitual mi resulting from the malnutrition which alm invari- 

ably attends chronic malaria is another „„ 

case. 


S. C. MORRILL, M. D. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 
MARGARET FLAHERTY. 
The next Senate bill was the bill (S. 2575) granting a pension to 
Margaret Flaherty. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Beit C au- 


Peepe aoo A p epa the name of et Flaherty, 


mother of Bartlett Flaherty, late a private in Company F, Thirty- 
unteers, at the rate of eit $12 per ried $ in lien of the pension she now receives. 


The report (by Mr. sce ike is as 2 


The Committee on Invalid P. eee 
Pension to 2 — submit the following report as ado; 


ë 


tice to the 
The bill was ordered to a third a $ and il it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 
HARRIET B. HAMILTON. 


The next Senate bill (on the Private Calendar) was the bill (S. 3234) 
granting a pension to Harriet B. Hamilton. 
The was read, as ree 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author 
ized and directed to place on the pen cxslon ol subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws B. Hamilton, step-mother of William 
L. Hamilton, late a song in Con Oaar Barnet D, 9 Regiment of New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. Nuts) is as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Sees, So ee ae TATO She eo. SO) 
ting « pension to Harriet B. Hamilton, submit tho following report, as adopted 
i ne 
“The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred = ae granting a pension 
to Harriet B. Hamilton, have examined the same and re pr 
Hamilton, 55 * — parent Pr bee trom i ime ot —— — in tees 
n as dependen e of s0! 3 dea 
Sates a a denver A a ea eee 
of the soldier on n fact the only mother 
o desired action are: numerous. The bill is Tepurted with a fav. 
orable 8 


The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 
MARTHA N. HUDSON. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 3431) 
granting a pension to Martha N. Hudson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, an- 
thorized and directed to on the Toll. subject to the provisions and 
Umitations of the pension town t the name of Martha N. Hudson, widow of Lieut. 
Col. James Hudson, of the Eighth Massachusetts Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. NUTE) is as follows: 
as 


t, inse: between the words . md 
in line 5, and the 8 “the,” in line 6, the words at the rate of $8 per month.” 
[Senate Report No. 1504, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 


Martha N. Hudson is the widow of Lieut. Col. James Hudson, of the Sy — 
Massachusetts Colonel Hudson died in 1869. In 1870 Mrs. Hudson 
married again, oseph Chi by whom she was deserted in 1874, and from 
whom she obtained a decree o! akin in 1881. Chipman died in 1852. By this 

she fi t to pension under the 


eral Jaw. She 
since her husband’s desertion, sixteen 


unable longer to do so, owing to increasing weak- 
ent for support upon othe: 
the extra mpport upon o in addition jn 


STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, County of Sufolk, sa: 


Martha N. Hudson, of Charlesto: in said county, and 
1 25 was married to 8 Tene Manin — sad — 


sw to the first call for 861 and served as ca of said com 
for three months. He was sta at and at 8 
also at Washington, D. C. In November, 1 he was appointed lientensnt. 


colonel of the same regiment and with his command served months. He was 
stationed at New Berne, N.C. Upon his arrival home in July, 1588, he was sick 
for several weeks kept Tite roms and bed 


a renee from him for non- support in 1878. He was run over 


1 

Ever since the death of Colonel Hudson I ha self by manual labor, 
owing to the feeble condition of my health. Iam 
ty, as my health is so poor I am unable to earn 
to be gra mado te from which I ever pray and ask your honorable 
to afford me that relief. Colonel Hudson's anak one ts impaired while in 
the —— of the United States that he was unable to properly attend to his busi- 
ness up to his death. He left but a little property for ay: sup eos was all 
used up in two years. Tam fifty-eight years old, was Mass., Essex 
County. My maiden name was Martha N. Keeney. 

MARTHA N. HUDSON. 


Bostox, March 19, 1890, 


body to affo 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, Suffolk, se: 
Then e e the above-named Martha N. Hudson, to me personally 
known, and made oath to the truth of all the statements in the foregoing affidavit, 
ae the eight interlined words on this page. 


ABNER C. GOODELL, Jr., 
Justice of the Peace for Essex Ci 
Duly authorized to administer oaths in said county of Kn 


COMMOXWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
SECRETARY'S DEPARTEENT, Boston, March 19, 1890. 
Abner C. 

8 


d jus! 
ter — — und 925 eee of deeds ana other instru- 


ments throughout the Commonweal 
In testimony of which I have hereunto affixed the seal of the Comm wealth 
e date first above written. 


[srar] HENRY B. PIERCE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
City af Lynn, March 5, 1890. 

I, Chas. E. Parsons, hereby os that it a ars by the record of marriages 
in said Lynn that a matriage was solemnized in yer) Lynn between James Had- 
son, jr., and Martha N. Kenney, on the lith day of January, in the year 1854. 

The record is in the following words and figures to wit: Date of marri 
January 11, 1854; name and surname of James Hudson. jr.: pane end 
surname of bride, Martha N. Kenney; by whom married, E. W. inchoate: Rey- 


nolds, 9 
I, Chas. E. Parsons, above named, depose and thas I hold the office of city 
clerk of the city of Lynn, in ne county of Essex and Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts; that the records of births, marriages, ae deaths in said — are in 
my custody; legate ey aia a true extract from the records of marriages 
in eaid city, as certified h A bye 

Witness my hand and the seal of the said city of Lynn, on the day and year first 
above written. 


{SEAL.] CHAS. E. PARSONS, City Clerk. 

Nove.—By a decision of the Commissioner of Pensions, December 6, 1864, theso 
certificates need not be sworn to. The seal of a city is sufficient, without farther 
attestation. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
City of Lynn, March 5, 1890. 


I, Charles E. Parsons, hereby 3 it appears by the record of deaths in 


wn James Hudson, jr., died Lynn on the 8th day of April, in the 
ear 1 

5 The record = in the follo words and figures, to wit: Date of death, April 

8, 1869; name and surname or leceased, James Hudson, jr.; name and surname of 


father Isaac O. Hudson; name and see of mother, Lonisiana Hudson; by 
whom Se bose Benj. i. Jones, — fb vad 

I, Charles E. Parsons, above nam yin and say that I hold the office of city 
clerk of the city of Lynn, in the county of Essex and Commonwealth of e 
chusetts; that the records of births, and deaths in said ci 
custody, and that the above is a true extract the records of deaths { 


city, as certified by me. 
Witness acy tet Foye and the seal of the city of Lynn on 3 


above 
[seat.] CHAS, E. PARSONS, City Olerk- 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Town of Beverly, March 5, 1890. 

I, William H. Lovett, hereby apr that it n the record of 3 
in said N that a 1 ro Beverly between J: 
eens. artha A. Hudson, m. n. ag asma = the 12th day of June, in 

‘ear 1870. 

4 The record isin the following words and figures, to wit: Date of marriage, June 

12, 1870; name and surname of m, Joseph Chipman; name and surname of 

bride, Martha A. Hudson, m. n. Kenney; by whom married, G G. W. Whitney, pas- 
tor Universalist church. 

we William II. Lovett, above named, depose and say that I hold the office of 
x and Commonwealth of 


town clerk of the town of Beverly, in the coun of E 
Massachusetts; that the records of births, — — and deaths in said town are 
true extract from the records of marriages 


my custody, “and that the aboveis a 
ne town, as certified by me. 

WILLIAM H. LOVETT, Town Clerk. 
Marcu 5, 1890. 


Essex, 83: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this day ; aud I certify that I am not inter- 
ested herein. 2 


JOHN M. MURNEY, Justice of the Peace. 


r — — 


1890. 
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ComMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, Essex, ss: 


wife of Joseph Chi now resident at Revers in said county, and that she 
was lawful: 8 hon the lth day of June, A. D. 1870, at said 


until this dai more than t! consecutive years ; and she also shows that 
during said time since April, 1874, and before that date, said J. h, being of suf- 
ficient ability, has wantonly cruelly neglected and refi to furnish the 


libellant with sufficient or any maintenance. 
herefore the libellant prays for a divorce from the bonds of matrimony be- 


seph Chipman, aitb 
the prayer of said |: nt should not be granted. did not a 
fault, And the evidence adduced in support of said libel ha been heard and 
understood, the court were of the op’ therein alleged 
were satisfactorily proved. 

It was therefore considered and decreed nisi, y the that the bonds of 


panta Ji Chipman, for the desertion of the said Joseph, be dissolved ; the decree 
cause to the contrary should 


pear. 
And now the said od of dix months having expired, and it being made to ap- 
pear that the said thas complied with the terms of said and no 


cause to the con it is considered by the court here that the decree 
aforesaid be 8 arene — are to take notice and 
themselves accordingly. 


govern $ 
The foregoing is a true of record. 
a Seat OROA T DESID tek or band and affix the seal of said court on 
LS AOE OMS. A. D. 1890. 


[SEAL.) EZRA L. WOODBURY, Assistant Clerk. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Town of Beverly, March 5, 1890. 
William H. Lovett, hereby certify that it a by the record of deaths in 
gh y et a 29 Chipman died in said Beverly on the lth day of Octo- 
in ear 1882. 
l is in the 1 wit: Date of death, October 
11, 1882; name and surname of deceased, Joseph Chipman; name and surname of 


town clerk of the town of Beverly, in the county of Essex and Commonwealth of 
of births, mar and deaths in said town are 
in my custody, and that the above is 2 true extract from the records of deaths in 


as certified by me. 
Rh SRR. z WILLIAM H. LOVETT, Town Clerk. 
MARCH 5, 1890. 
ESSEX, 68: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this day; and I certify that Iam not inter- 
ested herein. 
JOHN M. MURNEY, Justice of the Peace. 


The amendment reported by the committee was read, and agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


SALINA B. MERRICK. 


The next Senate bill was the bill (S. 3543) granting a pension to 
Salina B. Merrick. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, an- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension roll. St pad to the visions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Salina B. Merrick, low of Arthur 
L. Merriek, late a private in Company K, Fifteenth Regiment of New Hampshire 
Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. Nuve) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3843 
ema a pension to Salina B. Merrick, submit the following report as adop 

the Senate: 

MA rthur L. Merrick was tho Golor-sergeant of the Fifteenth Regiment of New 
Hampshire Volunteers. He received a gunshot wound of the right thigh at Port 
Hudson in 1463, from which he suffered severely until his death in and for 
which he was pensioned at the rate of $16 per month at the time of death. 
The bullet was never extracted, 

“All the reports of examinations of him by the e board of surgeons 
indicate clearly that there resulted from the soldier's wound t suffering, lack 
of exercise, necessary use of opiates to obtain relief from „and a weakening 
of the system as a natural outcome of the foregoing. In the record of his death 
filed by the attending physician, the imm cause is stated as heart-failure, 
the predisposing cause as his army disabilities. The Bureau of Pensions declines 
to accept the connection thus indicated between these causes, although the claim 
receives the a ‘al of the legal reviewer. 

“The at g physician, whose reputation and ability areattested, assigns the 
soldier's army disabilities as a predisposing cause, and two other reputable physi- 
cians make aftidayit to treating sol for valvular disease of the heart, which 
they considered a legitimate result of his army wounds, In view of this medi- 
càl testimony, the soldier s honorable record, the widow's need, your committee 
report the bill favorably and its passage,” 


The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was according] 
read the third time, and passed, = j 


WILLIAM NORWOOD. 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 4046) 
gran a ion to William Norwood. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 

thorized directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to Soe protin ana 
limitations of the pensions laws, the name of William Norwood, late seaman 
United States Navy. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


MALINDA COLLINS. 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 435) 
granting a pension to Malinda Collins. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the pro and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Malinda Collins, widow of James L. 
Collins, a private in Company A, Sixth Regiment Provisional Enrolled 
Militia, and Company H, Seventy-fourth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Unless we can laye some explanation of this 
case, I would like to hear the report, 

Mr. MORRILL. I think I can save time by stating the facts of 
the case. This man, who was a member of the Missouri Enrolled 
3 was taken prisoner and paroled. Instead of obeying his 
parol, he returned to his command. He was again taken prisoner 
and was shot. This bill is to pension his widow. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS H. WILKERSON. 


The next Senate biil was the bill (S. 1040) granting a pension to 
Thomas H. Wilkerson. 
The bill is as follows: 


th 
tached to the First Regiment of Arkansas Cavalry. 


The bill was ordered to athird reading; and being read the third 


time, was passed. 
GEORGIANA W. VOGDES. 
The next Senate bill was the bill (S. 3532) granting a pension to 
Georgiana W. Vogdes. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, > 


thorized and directed to Ee on the pension-roll the name of 
Vogdes, widow of Israel Vog 


ogdes, late colonel and brevet brigadier-general, United 
States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $100 per month. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let the report be read. 

Mr. CRAIG. I will state to the gentleman that this is a particu- 
lar] . report, and I think I can state the facts in brief form 
so that the gentleman will be satisfied that the bill ought to pass. 
In the first place we have amended the bill so as to provide for a 
pension of $50 2557 month. 

Mr. KILGORE. I am not having the report read for my benefit, 
but for the benefit of the House. ; 

Mr. CRAIG. But the report recommends this amendment, and I 
papposed Aa the gentleman’s objection was to the amount carried 

y the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Did this man serve in the Army? 

. Mr. CRAIG. He served in the Army from 1833 to 1881. 

Mr. KILGORE. All right. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and being 
read the third time, was passed. 

J. SEATON KELSO, 

The next Senate bill was the bill (S. 3760) granting a pension to 
J. Seaton Kelso. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secre of the Interior < 
thorized and directed to place on 8 . 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of J. Seaton late 2 surgeon 
Second Wisconsin Cavalry. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and being read the third 
time, was passed. 

JOHN M. DUNN. 


The next Senate bill was the bill (S. 4370) granting a pension to z 


John M. Dunn. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension. roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of John M. Dunn, late first lieutenant of 
Company E, First Regiment Delaware Volunteers, and uently first lieu- 
tenant of Company O, Seventh Delaware Volunteers, and pay him a at 
ening of $72 per month, in lien of the rate of $f per month which he is now re- 
ce : 

Mr. KILGORE. Let the report in that case be read. 

The SPEAKRR 
port is still in the hands of the Printer. = 

Mr. DALZELL. Iwill state to the tleman from Texas that 
this bill passed the Senate giving a pension of $72 a month. Aspro- 


tempore. The Chair is informed that the re- 
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posed to be gmended by the House committee it gives but $50. The 
report of the Senate committee, however, is adopted. And I want 
to say to the gentleman that this report reads like a romance. 

Mr. KILGORE, That is the reason I would like to have it read. 
LLanghrer. 

Mr. D ELL. No braver soldier ever drewa sword. I can 
aS ap et gentleman with a copy of the report if he desires to ex- 
amine it. 

I am told by gentlemen who have examined the evidence that this 
man is in a condition where under existing law he would be entitled 
to $72 a month in a short time. 4 

Mr. 8 The House committee recommend $50, I under - 
stand 


ſrom 872 to 850. 
Mr. BELKNAP. The amendment is stated in the report. 
Mr. KILGORE, All right. 
The amendment recommended by the committee was adopted. 
The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and being 
read the third time, was passed. 
EMILY P. WARREN, : 


The next Senate bill was the bill (S. 1812) granting an increase 
of pension to Emily F. Warren. 
he bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, aud hie is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Emily F. Warren, 
widow of G. K. Warren, late a major-general in the United States Army, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $100 per month, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws. 


Mr. KILGORE, Let the report be read. 
The report (by Mr. NUTE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (& 1812) 
granting an increase of pension to Emily F. Warren, submit the following report: 

The committee find the facts fully set forth in the Senate report accompanying 
said bill, which is annexed hereto and made a part of this report. 

Concurring in said report your committee recommend the passage of said bill. 


{Senate Report No. 231, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom waa referred the hill granting an increase 
of pension to Emily F. Warren, widow of Maj, Gen. G. K. Warren, have examined 
the xame and report: 

The appended report, mado by your committee in the last Congress, is adopted 
and the bill reported with a favorable recommendation. 


REPORT. 


Mrs. Warren is now becoming old, in weakened health, with a very limited and 
nncertain income, so that her present pension does not afford the comforts of life, 
Beyond this she bas little that she can depend unon, and besides herself has nec- 
essary expenditares for two of her children. Mer personal labor bas become un- 
avoidable in obtaining a livelihoo l. 

In several familiar cares pensions to the amount provided in this bill have been 
granted to the widows of officora whose record of service, however distinguished, 
could not and did not surpass that of General Warren. 

It is an act of 8 merely to the memory of this Fat amg and devoted officer, 
whose remarkable record is bereto sppended, to provide for the comfort of her who 
is the widow of one of the purest patriots who ever served in the American Army. 


Yes, sir; the committee recommend a reduction 


[General Orders, No. 5. 


HEADQUARTERS CORPS OF EXGINEERS, U. S. ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., August 9, 1882. 


It has become the painfal daty of the brigadier-general commanding to announce 
to the Corps of Engineers the death of a brother officer, Lieut. Col. Gouverneur 
K. Warren, brevet major-general, U. S. Army, whodied at Newport, R. I., yester- 


day. = 

8 Warren was graduated from the Military Academy aud promoted to 
tho rank of brevet second lieutenant in the Corps of Topogr«phical Engineers, 
July 1, 1850. He served as assistant engineer on the Topographical and Hydro- 

hical Survey ot the Delta of the Mississippi. 1850 52. aud to the board for the 
fnprovement of canal around the Falls of the Ohio, 1852-'53; in charge of sur- 
veys for the improvement of Rock Island and Des Moines Rapids, Mississippi 
River, 1853.51; in rad eyes the general map and reports (conjointly with Cap- 
tain, now Goneral, A. A. Humphreys); of Pacific Railroad explorations, 1854; as 
chief to peia engineer on Sionx expedition, 1855, being engaged in the ac- 
tion of Dine ater, September 3, 1855; in charge of reconnaissances in Dakota 
Territory aud making map and report of same, 1855-06; and in Nebraska Terri- 
tory, 1856. 7, and preparing maps and reports thereof, 1857-59, 

He was aasistant professor of mathematics at the Military Academy, 1859, and 
principal assistant professor, 1459-61. 

Tie entered upon his distinguished service in the lato cival war (1861-'66) in the 
Department of Virginia as lientenant-colonrl of the Fifth New York Volunteers, 
being engaged in the action at Big Bethel Church, June 10, 1861. He was engaged 
on the defenses of Baltimore, and constructing fort on Federal Hii, 1881-62, being 
temporarily detached on expedition to Northampton and Accomack Counties, Vir- 
ginia, 1861; inthe Virginia pooinsalar campaign (Army of the Potomac), 1862, being 
en in the siege of Yorktown, April Ll-May 4, 1862, and in command of brigade, 
May 24, 1862; skirmish on Pamunkey River, y 26, 1862; capture of Hanover 
Court-House, May 27, 1862; battle of Gaines's Mill, June 27, 1562, where he was 
wounded ; repulse of Wise’s division at Malvern Hill (in command), June 29, 1862; 
— of Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862, and skirmish at Harrison's Landing, July 2, 


In the Northern Virginia campaign, 1862, he was enghged in the battle of Ma- 
passas, August 30, 1862. and the skirmish near Ceutreville, September 1, 1862. He 
was in command of brigade (army of the Potomac) in the Maryland campaign, 
1862, being engaged in skirmishes aud battle of Antietam, September 15-17. 1862; 
skirmish with the enemy's rear rd on the Potomac September 19, 1862; and 
marchei to Falmenth, Va., 1862. In the Rappahannock campaign, 1862. 63. he was 
in command of brigade till February 4, 1864. He then beeame chief topograph- 


seal 96 neer of the Army of the Potomac, and was engaged in tho battle of Fred- 
OKs 
Orange Pike, Mav 1, 1863; storming of Maryo Hei 
Salem, May 3-4, 1883, and as chief engineer of the 
to August 12, 1863. 


rgh, December 13-10, 1863; making reconnaissinces, 1862-'63; action on 
ts, May 3, 1863, and battle of 


tmy of the Potomac, June 8 


In the Pennsylvania og he was engaged in charge of the re-embarkation 
of stores at Acquia Creek, 1#63; reconnaissance and battle of Getty sb „July 
1-3, 1863, where he was wounded; and construction of bridges, and g re 
connaissances while 2 the enemy, July-August. 1863, 

He was in command of Second Curps (army of the Potomac) from August 12, 

Mee the pean nin Central V ginia h ged i Cul 

n the operations t irginia he was enga n movement to pe 
and the Rapidan, September 13-16, 1803; combat at Aubarn aud Bristoe Station 
(in command), October 14, 1853; skirmish at Bull Run, October 15, 1863, and at 
Kelly's Ford, November 8, 1863; movement at Mine Run, with heavy skirmishing, 
November 26-30, 1863, and demonstration upon the enemy across Morton's Fo: 
February 6, 1864. 
rhs 5 of Fifth Corps (army of the Potomac) from March 24, 1864, 

pril 1. 

In the Richmond campaign he was engaged in the battle of the Wilderness, May 
5-6, 1864; battles about Spottsylvania, May 8-20 1864; battles of North Anna, 
May 23-25, 1864; skirmish on Tolopotoiny Creek, May 29, 1464; battle of Bethesda 
Church, May 30, 1864; battles of Cold Harbor, June 1-4, 1864; skirmish on White 
Oak pwanp: June 13, 1864; assaults on Petersburgh, June 17-18, 1864; alege of 
Petersburgh, June 18, 1864—A pril 2, 1865; Petersbyrgh mine nssault. July 30, 1864; 
actions for the occupation of the Weldon Railroad, August 18-25, 1864; combat of 
Peebles's farm, September 30, 1864; action at Chapel House, Ortober 1, 1864; skir- 
mishes near Hatcher's Run, October 27-28, 1864; destruction of Weldon Railroad 
to Meherrin River. December 7-10, 1864; combat near Dabney's mill (in com- 
mand). February 6-7, 1865; actions and morement to White Oak Ridge, March 29- 
31, 1865; battle of Five Forks, April 1, 1865. 

He was in command of the defenses of Petersburgh and Southside Railroad, 
April3 to May 1, 1865; in command of the Department of Mississippi, May 14-30, 
1865; and was at New York City preparing maps and reports of his campaigns, 
June 20, 1865, to July 31, 1866. 

General Warren was promoted successively from the grade of lieutenant to 
that uf lieutenant-colone), Corps of Engineers, and major-general, United States 
Volanteers. He received the brevets of lieutenant-colonel, Uni States 3 
“fur gallant and meritorious services at the battle of Gaines's Mill,” Va., ; 
colonel, United States Army, for gallant and meritorious sei vices at the battle 
of Gettysburgh,” Pa., 1863; 23 United States Army, for gallant 
and meritorious services at the battle of Bristoe Station, 1865. and sealer general 
ee Sere Army, for gallant and meritorious services in the field during the 
re n,. s 

Since the close of the war he bas been superintending engineer of surveys and 
improvements of the Upper Mississippi and its tributaries, 1866-1870; of survey of 
the battle-field of eo kee Pa., 1868-'69; and survey of the battle-field of 
Manassas, 1878: of Rock Island Bridge across the Mississippi, 1870; of the forti- 
fication of New London and New Haven, Conn , 1870-1874; of tho improvement of 
certain rivera and harbors on Long Island, 1870-1874; of construction of Block 
Island Breakwater, R. I., 1870-182. 

He was a member of commission to examine Union Pacific Railroad and tele- 
graphic lines, 1868-'69, and member of many important boards of ofticers of the 
Corps of Engineers organized for the consideration of the plans and the execu- 
tion of the works of the — 75 among which were the ! on improvement of 
the Dee Moines Rapids 1867; board on bridge across Niagara River, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., 1870-71; on bridging the Ohio River, 1870-71, and 1878-1882 ; on plan for 
docks constructed for breakwater at Chicago Harbor, III, 1871; on the comple- 
tion of Cincinnati and Newport oes over the Ohio, 1871; on tho of St. 
Lonis, Mo., and Alton, III., and banks of the Mississippi, 1872; on bridging the 
channel between Lako Huron and Lake Erie, 1873; on abi nal from the Misais 
sip to the Gulf of Mexico, 187374; to examine the St. Louis bridge across the 

ssissippi, 1873; on the reclamation of the alluvial basin of the Mississippi, 
187475; on Mississippi bridges between St. Paul, Mion.. and St. Lonis, Mo,, 
1876; and on the A regs ier of the Mississippi River, from the Falls of St. 
Anthony to Rock Island Rapids, 1878 He was engaged in the survey of tho 
battle-field of Groveton, Va., and in the preparation of campaign maps of certain 
operations in 1862-'63 of the Army of the Potomac in Virginia. 

He was appointed a member of the advisory council of the harbor commissioners 
of the State of Rhode Island, 1878. 

In 1870 General Warren was assigned to the charge of the surveys and improve- 
ments of various rivers and harbors in Southeastern Massachusetts and in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, on which duty and in the supervision of the constraction 
and repair of the fortifications of New Bedford, Mass., of Narragansett Bay, and 
of Newport. R. L, he remained until the time of his death. 

Iu scientific investigations General Warren bad few superiors, and his elaborato 
reports on some of the most important works which have been confided to the 
Corps of Engineers are among the most valuable contributions to its literuture. 

In the fiela, in the late civil war, ho was a brave and en tic officer, and in 
the high command to which he attained by his 8 valor and skill he merited 
the admiration of the Army and the applause of his ooun!ry. 

He was kind and considerate in all the relations of life, and his family in its 
affliction will have the hearty sympathy of the Corps of Engineers. 

As a testimonial of respect for the deceased, the officers of ths corps will wear 
the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

By command of Brigadier General Wright. 


GEORGE H. ELLIOT. 
Major of Engineers. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, it has not been the practice of the 
House to pass bills carrying so large a sum at these Friday evening 
sessions, and if the House insist ou it now it will be a departure 
from the practice heretofure. It has always been the rule to carry 
them over to a full House, There is no difficulty about it 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I want to suggest to my friend from Texas that 
we are getting pretty near the eud of the session now; and it would 
be unfortunate to pass any of these bills over to a full House; be- 
cause conference reports and other matters will probably intervene 
to preveut their consideration. Besides, I think you never knew the 
House to reject one of th: se cases. 3 

Mr. KILGORE. No, sir. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. And undoubtedly the time of the House will 
be well taken up by other matters. 

Everybody knows General G. K. Warren, commander of the old 
Fifth Army Corps, ono of the mostdistinguished officers of the Army, 
one of the very bravest of the brave. 

Mr, KILGORE. I know that; I-came in contact with him a time 
ortwo myself. [Laughter. 

But I understand the gentleman to say there will probably be no 
other Friday evening sessions during this session of Congress—— 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Thope in viewof that fact the gentleman will 
not object to this bill. 
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Mr. KILGORE. I have never consented to the passage of any bill 
of this character on a Friday night session. If I consent to-night I 
want it nnderstood that it will not be pleaded on me hereafter or 
that I will be estopped from making objection in the future. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will suggest that it will 
not be qnoted as a precedent against the gentleman. [Langhter.] 

Mr, KILGORE. hore not, because under all of the circumstances 
connected with this case I am willing that it shall go through to- 


night. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, the bill will 
be ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Idonot think that bill should be passed. There 
ought to be some pane where we will stop. Thisis nota good caso to 
stop on, because the husband of this widow was a most distinguished 
soldier, But 1 want to say that it is absolutely wrong, this whole 
principle of granting such pensions, for the representatives of the 
people to give to the widow of one man eight times the amount we 
give to the widow of another. There can be no justification for it. 

Iam told that the other day a pension of $2,000 a year was voted 
to a person who is worth $250,000. That is one special case, and we 
ean all remember the other evening that we pensioned a widow at 
$12 per month who bad four sons shot to death in the late war, while 
she herself had been in the poor asylum for twelve years. Now, if 
the pension of $30 is not enough to give to the widow of an officer, 
then increase the amount given by the general law, and stop this 
special sion legislation, because there can be nothing more inim- 
ical to the best interests of the people and that sets a worse class 
precedent to go down to the future than the precedent based on these 
special bills giving these large sums to favored classes and confining 
others to the limited amount fixed by the pension laws. 

This is the very worst form of class legislation; and I but repeat 
the sentiment of every wage-worker in the country when I enter my 
protest against it. The men who dig the money out of the ground, 
who earn it by their labor ont of the earth; the farmers of the 
country and the workingmen of the country every where, are all op- 
posed to it, and on behalf of myself and the people I have the honor 
to e directly, and all the other common people of the conn- 
uy, enter my protest against the passage of this and all similar 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
be ordered to a third reading. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the absence of objection, House 
bill No. 5659, of the same title, will be laid upon the table. The Chair 
is informed by the Clerk that this completes the Senate bills. With- 
ont objection, the Chair will now recognize alternately gentlemen 
who are present. 

Mr. NUTE. Mr. Chairman, it has been customary, I believe, at 
this point in the proceedings to take up bills on the Calendar. I 
have made a very careful examination of the Calendar to-day, and I 
find several cases which I have reported from the committee, only 
one from my own State, but on hehalf of gentlemen from other States 
Iwish to say that these bills were reported some four or five months 
ago, and they have been passed over. There are only seven of them, 
and only one of them calls for any stated sum. That is the case of 
an army nurse, and the amount is 812 per month. The others are 
simply to pee the applicants on the pension-rolls subject to the lim- 
itatious of the pension laws. 

Mr. JOSEPH D.TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, there were abouta dozen 
of us on the last pension evening who remained here until half past 
10. Some of us remained faithfally through several similar ses- 
sions before, and yet wo were not recognized, 

Mr. NUTE. This is only the regular order I am calling for. 

Mr. SAWYER. But there is not one of these men whose bills you 
have reported who takes enough interest in them to be here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first few 
bills on the Calendar. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I object. 

Mr. MORRILL. Your objection will not do any good, for this is 
the regular order. You can not object to the regular order. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I will agree, Mr. Speaker, not to ob- 
ject, if the gentleman will limit himself to three bills. That will be 
two nore than I have had passed this session. 

Mr. NUTE. But this is the regular order. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Committee of the 
Whole be discharged from the further consideration of the several 
8 on the Calendar which are about to be reported by the 

erk, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be so or- 
dered. Is there objection? [Aftera pause.] The Chair hears none. 


CHARLES 8. BLOOD, 


The first. House bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7110) for the relief of Charles S. Blood. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to set aside the findings of the court-martial in the case of Charles 


B. Blood, late srcond lieutenant of Company A, Forty-seventh Regiment of Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and to grant him an honorable discharge. 


If there be no objection, the bill will 


Sec. 2. That said Charles S. Blood be allowed all pay and emoluments to which 
he would have been entitlea had he received an honorable discharge on the date 
of the muster out of said company and regiment. 


The committee recommend to strike out section 2 and add the fol- 
lowing proviso to section 1: 


Provided, That said Charles S. Blood shall be entitled to no 
virtue of this act from the date of his dismissal to the date o 
of his regiment. 


The report (by Mr. OSBORNE) is as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7110) 
for the relief of Cha- les S. Blood, have had the same under consideration and sub- 
mit the following report: 

The facts in the case largely appear in the report of the Adjutant-General, sub- 
mitted herowith and made a pari of this report. 

Charles S. Blood, the petitioner, had beena faithfal soldier and officer for nearly 
two years, and about the Ist of July, 1663, was hee fe y on detached duty away 
from his command. and at which Ə he was ordered to report back to bis com- 
pany, Hearing at the same time that his command had been ordered to St. Louis, 

o., he was about to rejoin them, when he got notice that his mother was severe). 
ill at home, and he took occasion to pay her a brief visit before reporting to 
command. While on his way back he found his captain. who persuaded him to 
remain with him a few days at St. Louis. as he (the captain) was severely 
wounded and nerded his care. Owing to such absence without leave for a pe 
of abont four weeks, be was court-martialed and discharged from the service, 
although a large a of the time he had been caring for bis captain's wound. 
Your committee believe that the penalty was disproportionate to the offense in 
view of the mitigating circumstances, and this is borne out by the fact that the 
Secretary of War made an attempt to set aside the findings of the court, after a 
carefal review of all the facts 

Your committee recommend that the bill be amended by striking ont the seo 
ond section and adding to the first section the following words: “ Provided, That 
said Charles S. Blood shall be entitied to no pay or allowances by virtue of this act 
irom the date of his dismissal to the date of the final muster ont of his regiment, 
and that the bill so amended do pass. 


y orallowances by 
the final muster out 


CASE OF CHARLES 8. BLOOD, LATE OF FORTY-SKVENTH ILLINOIS VOLUNTEERS, 
RECỌRD AND PENSION DIVISION, March 12, 1890. 


The records show that Charles S. Blood was mustered in as second lieutenant, 
—— A, Forty-seventh Illinois Volunteers, to date June 20, 1262, and was 
dismissed the service in orders of which the following is a copy: 


(General Orders, No. 63.) 


“HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE TENNESSEE, 
5 { ` 5 “Vicksburg, Miss., October 14, 1863. 


“IIL At a general court-martial which convened at headquarters Eleventh 
Regiment Missouri Infantry Volunteers (Camp Sherman, Miss-), on the 20th da: 
of August, 1863, pursuant to Special Orders, No. 57, of date Au 12, 
issued from headquarters Third Division, Fifteenth Army Co: y Brigadier- 
General Buckland, and of which Maj. William Stubbs, Eigħth Regiment Iowa In- 
fantry Volunteers is president, was arraigned and tried: Second Lieut. Charles S. 
Blood. Company A, Forty-seventh Regiment Illinois Infantry Volunteers. 

“CHARGE Ii. Disobedience ef orders. 


“ Specification 1: In this, that he, Charles S. Blood, second lieutenant Company 
A, Forty-seventh Regiment Illinois Infantry Volunteers, did, on the 29th day of 
June, 1863, he being on duty at headquarters Third Division, th Army 
Corps, receive a written order from Brigadier-General Tuttle, commanding said 
division, relieving him from daty at that place and ordering him, the suid Blood, 
to Bene for duty to the officer commanding hie company. That in disobedience 
of said order he, the said Charles S. Blood, did not so or rejoin his com- 
pany, which was at that time at Young's Pomt, La., but did remain absent from 
the command until the 10th day of August, 1863. This in the vicinity of Vicks- 
burg, Miss., at the time above given. 


* CHARGE 2.—Absence without leare, 


“ Specification 1: In this, that he, Charles S. Blood, second lientenant of Com- 
pany A, Forty-seventh Illinois Infantry, did absent himself, and remain absent 
from his company and regiment without 2 from the 29th day of J 
1863, to the 10th day of August, 1863. This in the vicinity of Vicksburg, Miss, ab 
the time above given. 

“ CHARGE 3.—Conduet prejudicial to good order and military discipline. 

t Specification 1: In this, that Charles 8. Fons, second lieutenant, Com 
A, Forty-seventh Illinois Infantry Volunteers, did, on or about the Both day of 
June, 1863, in defiance of Brigadier-Gem ral Tuttle's Special Order No. 36, of 
date, to report to his company commander, absent himself without authority from 
his company, regiment, aud the division, and go to the city of Peoria, III., and 
did not report to his command until on or about the 10th day of August, 1863. 
This in the vicinity of Vicksburg, Miss., at the time above given. To which 
charges and specitications the accused pleaded as follows: To the ification to 
first charge. Euiltx. To the first charge, guilty. To the ee to second 
charge, guilty. To the second charge, ratte. To the specification to third 
charge, guilty. To the third charge, guilty. 


FINDINGS AND SENTENCE. 


The court having maturely considered the evidence adduced in this case find 
the accused, Second Lieut. Charles S. Blood, Company A, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Infantry Volunteers, as follows: Of the specification to the first 
charge, guilty. Of the first charge, guilty. Of the specification to the second 
charge, guilty. Of the second charge, guilty, Of the specification to the third 
charge, guilty. Of the third charge, wy A 

“And the court do therefore sentence him, the said Second Lieut. Charles S. 
Blood, Company A, Forty-seventh Regiment IIlin is Volunteer mN. to be 
dismissed the service of the United States and to forfeit all pay and all allowance 
due him from the 2d day of July, 1863." 

* HeanQuaRTERs FIFTEENTH ARMY Corrs, 
(Camp on Black River, Mise., September 1, 1863. 

The proceedings, findings, and sentence in this caseareapproved. No amount 
of good reputation wiil justify a desertion of duty such as case exhibits, The 
officer should be dismissed. 

“W. T. SHERMAN, 


“ Major-General Commanding Fifteenth Army Corps. 
“Findings and sentence approved, and Second Lieut. Charles S. Blood, Com- 
pany A, Forty-seventh Illinois Infantry Volunteers, accordingly ceases to be an 
officer of the Unite d States. 
By order of Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant. 
"T, S. BOWERS, 
" Assistant Adjutant- General.“ 


On December 7, d I. 1864, petitions were forwarded to this De- 
partment, signed by a numberof — reghwent, praying that Lieutenant 


These petitions were referred to the Judge-Advocate-General of the Army, for 
review, and were returned by that officer, under date of July 12, 1864, with the 
following report: i 5 


* = * . 
s “The proof in the case is that the accused maintained an excellent character 
for good conduct and efficiency as an officer up to the commission of the offense 
for which he was tried.“ 


ing him to re 
Paint, La. It was also shown that for several days 
accused was necessarily engaged in the goign of duties required of him by 


point of death, and was most anxious to see him. 

“The accused further states that ho had been in the service over wy ee 
without visiting home, and that following the impulse produced by his er's 
letter, ho at once started in fulfillment of what he believed to betis aying mest 
of his mother, with the pw of . at home not more than three days; 
but, ong atin ou his arrival there of the fall of Vicksburg, he remained at home sev- 


onteen 3. 
Seventeen officers of the First Division, Sixteenth Army Sova Peon the 
officer to his former rank and position 


charged as any officer need have; that he remained more than six months with his 

regiment after his trial, always ready and anxious for 5 5 

The president and qudge- advocate of the court that tried the accused concur 

with the petitioners in the object. of their prayer. These officers state that as no 

defense was. made the court could not do otherwise than it did, bat that in their 

p psn there existed, outside the record, ‘at least a good partial defense, and that 
© accused was not guilty to the extent apparent on the record.’ 

“Bri General Mower, to whom the case was submitted for information, 
states that while in his command Lieutenant Blood had, on all occasions, borne an 
excellent character. Ho was brave, worthy, and efficient, and was considered one 
of the best officers of the regiment. 

“In view of the mitigating cireumstances presented in his case, of his honorable 
record before trial, and his creditable conduct thereafter, it is believed that the 
disability imposed on this officer by the sentenco of the court may properly be re- 


re report was referred to the Adjutant-General, with the following indorse- 
ment: 


Wan DEPARTMENT, July 18, 1864. 


“Case of Charles S. Blood, late lieutenant, Company A, Forty-seventh Illinois 
Volanteers. Respectfully referred to the Adjutant-General. 
“The recommendation of the Judge-Advocate-General approved, The neces- 
Ne will bo issued removing disability in his case. 
By order of the Secretary of War. 
“JAS. A. HARDIE, 


“t Colonel and Inspector- General United States Army.” 
Anil thereupon on July 20, 1864, the commanding officer of the Forty-seventh 
Nlinois Volunteers, and r of Illinois, were notified of the ae of this 
Department in letters of which the following are copies: 
“War DEPARTMENT, ApJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, July 20, 1864. 
“Sm: Lam directed to inform you that the President has removed the disa- 
bility resulting from the of C. S. Blood, formerly a lieutenant in your 
regiment, and the governor of Illinois has this i been notified of the fact. 
“THOMAS M. VINCENT, 
Z t Adjutant-General. 
Conta OFFICER, 
“t Forty-seventh Illinois Volunteers. 
“(Through headquarters Sixteenth Army Corps.) 


“War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 


‘Washington, July 20, 1864. 
“Sim: By direction of the President of the United States the disability resulting 
from the of Charles S. Blood (formerly a second lieutenant in the Forty- 


seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry) sentence of general court-mar-. 
tial, as promulyated in General Orders, No. B. ä Bopartment of the 
Tennessee, October 14, 1883, is hereby removed, and he may be recommissioned 
should A nad excellency so desire. ate oi 
= respectfally, your o ent servan 
bn 9 “THOMAS M. VINCENT, 
“Assistant Adjutant-General. 

“The GOVERNOR OF TLLINOIS, 1 55 € 
Since which date the status of the case has not changed. 


pectfull itted. 
78 fess F. H. AINSWORTH, 
Captain and Assistant-Surgeon, U. S. Army. 
The SECRETARY OF WAR. 
The amendment. recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be en and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, 


and passed. 
CHARLES DUERSON. 


The next House bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5583) for the relief of Charles Duerson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc. That the Seorstary of the Interior be, and ho is hereby, an- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Charles Duerson. 


The report (by Mr. WILSON, of Kentucky) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5583) 
a pension to Charles Duerson, submit the following report: 

Mr. Daorson was a resident of Winchester, Ky., which town was captured by 
the Confederato forces, and he being a Unionist went to Maysville, Ky., within 
Federal lines, where ho remained several weeks and until the Federal forces 
started for Mt. Sterling, Ky., where General Humphrey Marshall and his Con- 
federate forces were when about ons hundred loyal citizens, Mr. Duerson 


one of them, formed themselves into a com , and were furnished horses 
being 5 es pany, 


ho: 
and arms attached themselves to th Kentucky Cavalry, but 
into tho Ui $ 


mustered. He discharge tary 
wounded and was under arms in oo a nai Slepa although his case is not 
ttee find precedents for placin, 
Duerson on cre pension-rolls, and therefore report the bill back with the recom- 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and passed, 
MARIA T. LEE. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4238) 
pensioning Maria T. Lee. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be authorized and directed 
to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the age 
sion laws, the name of Maria T. Les, dependent mother of Wilbur P. Lee, late of 
Company F, One hundred and twenty-sixth Illinois Volunteer Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4238) 
granting a pension to Maria T. Lee, submit the oe report: 

‘The basis of this claim is the service and death of claimant's son, Wilbur F. 
Lee, a yaya in Company F, One hundred and twenty-sixth Ilinois Volunteers, 
who died in hospital at Helena, Ark., September 18, 1863, of typhoid fever, an 
the dependence of the mother, 

Her claim was rejected on the ground that since the date of the filing of her 
claim she has not been dependent upon the soldier for her support, for, as shown 
by the evidence she and her husband in 1880 conveyed to their son, William H. 
Lee, a farm, in consideration of which their said son at that time entered into a 
contract to support claimant and her husband during their lifetime. "i 

The evidence in the case shows that at the time of the soldier's enlistment his 
father was a superannuated preacher, about fifty-six years old, residing with claim- 
ant upon a farm near Hillsborough, III. With the assistance of the members of 
his family he carried on the farm. In 1864 claimant bought a farm near that 
place, and she, with her husband, removed to and lived n their farm from that 
time to 1877, when they sold out in Illinois and removed to Sumner County, Kansas, 
where they bought a farm, costing $1,700, and conveyed the same to their son, 
William H. Lee, in consideration of which he entered into an agreement for the 
8 of claimant and her husband during their natural lives. 

e evidence shows that the son furnished a very limited and inadequate sup- 
port of the parents, and since October, 1889, has ed entirely to Sr — them, 
and they have lived upon small contributions and the benevolence of friends. 

The husband is feeble and unable to do any kind of labor. The parents are 
very poor, in fact have no property of any kind, and are g old. 

In view of all the facts your committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 

being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
W. B, CLOER, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7107) 
granting a pension to W. B. Cloer, late private in Company L, D. 
Storm’s Arkansas militia. s 

The bill was read, as follows : 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of W. B. Cloer, late private Company 
D. Storm's company Arkansas militia, on the pension-rolls, subject to the condi- 
tions and restrictions of the pension laws of the United States, 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I can not understand how a mem- 
ber of the Arkansas militia is entitled to be put on the pension-roll. 

Mr. MORRILL. He was wounded, and we have just passed a bill 
1 55 the widow of a man who was in the Missouri militia who was 
shot. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair willsu thatin many 
instances militia soldiers were called into the service of the United 
States and while so serving received injuries. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let us have the report. 

The report (by Mr. Goopnreur) was read, as follows: 

The Committeo on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred 


granting a sian to W. B. Cloer, submit the following re 
W. B Cider was a member of the Arkansas State 1 at Fayette - 


While in the line of duty, under Capt. Leroy D. Ston: pensioner was severely 
wounded in the head, left shoulder, and arm by gunshot fired by the enemy. 

That his — sad is permanent and in the left. arm and er almost total. 
‘That the soldier was treated for these wounds by a surgeon of the United States 
Army, H. J. Manard, at Fayetteville, Ark., from June till in the fall of 1864, when 
he was discharged from the service on account of these wounds and permanent 
disability thereirom. All of which 8 by proof of captain and surgeon and 
disinterested evidence. That soldier is needy and disabled to large degree. 

Your committee therefore think this a meritorious case and recommend the pas- 
sage of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
MATTHEW C. GRISWOLD. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6196) 
granting an increase of pension to Matthew C. Griswold. 

The bili was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete; That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to increase the sion of Matthew C. Griswold, late a first 


lieutenant of Com L, Twentieth New York Cavalry, to $30 per month, the 
same to bo in lieu Pe the pension ho is now receiving. * r ss 


The report (by Mr. SawYER) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Ne whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6196) 
granting an increase of pension to tthew ©. Griswold, have considered the 
same and report: 

The clatmant is pensioned for disease of lungs, phlebitis, and disease of kid- 


— —— ee KL 


noys, at the rate of $17 per month. He wasa first lieutenant in Company L, 

‘Twentieth New York Ca 

HL H. Beecher . 1 

V., and a number of other 
3 


and varicose veins which render him 
and he is severely disabled by chronic 


bronchitis, 
He filed an 3 for increase in the Pension ae a the same was 
the surgeons not having fixed a higher rating 
arc — — heia is the testi É Dr. D. —5 Lee, late an assistant sur- 
ecm ng the e mony o 5 ean 
on oe fo New York Vol shows that the claim- 
ant isa er from phtbisis pulmonalis and that ta deposits and 
ritric adhesions exist in a marked loctor testifies, further, the 


also suffers from valvular of ie heart, which probably results 
from the disease of the 3 that the veins of his legs are extensive 7 
0 


mal labor. 
‘The testimony ef Dr. Lee is corroborated in every y the testimony of 
Dr. Daniel J. er and by an additional affidavit of Dr. Leroy J. 3 
It will bo noted that to tho ra all 


is the testimony of five Bh 
all of whom know the c 


—.— committee are of the opinion that the 
ed this bill should be d the bill is 
of pension. eea aN by 5 — an 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
NATHAN G. BROWN. 


Shax next businesson the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 8925) 
a pension to Nathan G. Brown, 
The 2 ll was read, as follows: 
enacted, th of the Interio: aud ho is hereby, di- 
rected to nace upon the pension ro ier the United States the name of Nathan d. 
the Eighth New York Heavy ofan P, Brown, y him & pension of $14 a montin | sud 
e 

l to the provisions and limitations of of the in bess ng 

The report (by Mr. Sawrzn) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8925) 
granting a pension to Nathan G. Brown, submit the following report : 
That the biaimant ia the father of Edwin F. Brown, lato a private in Company 
me Ronee New York Heavy Artillery. 
© records of the Adjataut-General'sOBice show that the son was enrolled in 
_ at July 21, 1 that he was captured 


to Richmend transferred 
tk een where he died January 3, 1865, leaving no widow or 
vers years 5 * with . yr committee shows that the claimant is now nearly 
depending every mente aang epee e sup- 
port, t e Th . no Papplication for a — because of his inability to show 
f death, 
years * ago. 


ce upon his son at the time o he then being a boy sixteen 
Your committee recommend that the bill do paas. 


The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


MARGARET CONSTABLE, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5717) 
for the relief of Margaret Constable. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That 
thorized and directed to 
widow of Capt. David 
United States, who was 
rate of $50 per month. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 


In line 8strike out the word fifty and insert in lieu thereof the word thirty.“ 
Mr. KILGORE. I think there ought to be some explanation of 


this. Let us have the report. 
The report (by Mr. SAWYER) was read, as follows: 


granting a widow's pension to 
The 


— 8 8 table, 
on the name of 

Constable. late of the roven © service of the 
in action on the James River im 1962, at the 


ieni 
service in 1852, was commissioned a captain in 
. — in 2 and who died at Ogdensburg, 

N. Y., September 29, 1888. 


On May 15, 15, 1862, he was in command of the United States revenue marine steamer 
A. E. on F eee eee. 
ating with the e eee irginia, under Commander John Rodgers, 
United States Navy. Actin ag under orders from Commander Rodgers, Lieutenant 
Consta 3 on the Confederate battery at Ward’# Hill. near Richmond, 
— 5, 1802. and coring said N hereceived an injury from the burst- 
tt gun on his vessel, resi 8 of the brain, which in- 
jary permanent impaired his health and altima a emng kag pce 
‘or gallantry ion ve Serene 6 Was, on ee. . 
refered ton ted by President Lincoln with a commission as captain, is 
to in a letter of commendation from Secretary Chase of same Adi and 
given a pripi leave of absence to recover his health, if possible, from the 
— of said The evidence shows that this officer was under treatment 
on account — — injury from the date of injury up to the time = his death. 

The widow of table now prays that 3 t her =e 
relief which she —.— not be able to obtain through the asien 0 ce (no pa 
having been filed), owing to the fact that her late husband was an officer o. he 
eee service and therefore not entitled to a pension under the gen- 


The Im to be amended, however, by striking ont the word fiſty and insert- 
ing in the place thereof the word ‘ thirty.“ 


The amendment recommended b 
The bill as amended was orde 


the committee was a 
to be engrossed, and read a third 


time ; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 


MARY ROBINSON. 


Pete next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6048) 
a pension to Mary Robinson. 
AN was read, as follows: 
Za t nacta, el, Phat 
thorized and 


directed to 
limitati f the pension laws, of Mary Ro! it Chingy Me 
widow of Timothy Re Robinson, da te of 9 G, of the zon, of fol China, Me. 
of Maino 
The report (by Mr. Nure) was read, as follows: 


5 (H. R. 6048) 


y Robinson collated in woe G, 
tara, Septem ber 10, 1862, and was m out A 
Fe 9, 1865, in Twelfth Maine and served until 


At the time of his death mn be waa drawing a pension for malarial Lor ere, gen 

disease of kidneys, also affection of heart, result of malarial 

— e . M. Ged. brusry 441 55 2.8 Perkins of China, 
of Augusta, 0 . Dr. F. 

CFC his last sickness, in an affidavit dated June 26, 


1889, sa; 
SI hooky certify that Timo! £ blond into tho died J: SAVER 1889. The canse of 
extravasation o 


his. — was 
— — And judging js the condition 
have no doubt but what the hemorrhage was the result of the —— 
— — of the vessels caused by malaria,” 

The Cees b e si; = by fourteen members of J. P. Jones — 
106, G. A Si uth- China, 9 sets forth the needs and claims 
claiman 

„Mrs. Robinson is a lady nearly seventy- ar emas of age, almost entirely des- 
titute Cayena of support, very litle work of 9 
tion. able 9 do Wat ¥ wor 
838 for a 

to account 1 a 4 3 
front all all — volunteers, and four of this number fell in battle, 

“We saw Mr. Robinson once or twice each day 3 Sime sickness, and know 

that he suffered or ed ag from his army troubles, W 555 
and malarial g. far which he was pensioned. Al 

ork life he was — with paralysis, vet hea are of opinion thatthe porate 5 

of his death was his army troubles, and as there was no examination after 

we think the widow's claim should never have been rejected because paralysis 

Was among the list of ailments in his moments. 

In view of the evidence submitted the committee are of the opinion that the 
claim is a just one, and recommend that the bill do pass. 


The bill was ordered to be . ee and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


LYDIA HOOD, 


The next business on the 5 Calendar was the bill (H. R. 9132) 
granting a pension to Lydia H 
a bill ae read, as 5 


D e Interior 


arise and d elsen Ve mothe on the pension-rolis, at $ 


a report (by Mr. 3 is as follows: 
8, | granting a pension to Lydia Hood, submit tho following report: jnr a 
ting a on N 
The evidence in this case shows the following facts: L. Hood isan old and 
well known resident of Chelsen 4 Vt; her husband was a feeble man, who long ago 
left her a widow, and she has never remarried. 
Before the gesagt mayan husband took into their 
9 not known, if ——— had 
child Hollis H. Hood and br —— him 3 if he 
= all wa: like a son eon of their own. 


the 
6 the mother, who 
loo! FTC 7 


SEINO eee ORROT the war as a private in Company I, Tenth 
Vermont Volunteers, being ei years old. 
The soldier died in the service from measles followed by fever, near Brandy 


soldier. 
She is now ninety-three years old and is so 3 that the town authorities 
find it necessary to make provision iy and in moody cire 


unteer in the service of his coun 
under that name he served and 
ferred, think she ought not to be deprived of pension 
natural mo 

We . that the bill do pass. 


The bill was ordered to be en for a third and be- 
ing engrossed, it was 53 the third time, Shaper, ee 
NANCY M. GROSS. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6809) 


nting a pension to Nancy M. Gross. 
Serhe bill was read as follows: 


cause she was not his 


Bett etċ., That the of the Interior be, and he is, au- 
. — dak to place 3 su — Ss the eo and 
was a nurse 


— e e the ee Be ares 2 the 9 a caren wi 
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The report (by Mr. Nuts) is follows: a 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6809) 
granting a pension to Nancy M. Gross, submit the following report: 

The claimant, Mrs. Nancy M. Gross, asks that a pension may be granted ber 
in consideration of ber ces as nurse in the war of the rebellion. Tho claim- 
ant states that she enlisted as a nurse at Bangor, Me., June, 1861, under the name 
of Nancy M. Atwood; was assigned to the Sixth Regiment Maine Volunteers; 
accompanied aid Tegiment to Portland, Me., and thence about the 17th of July, 
1861, to Washington, thence to Chain Bridge, Maryland. October 10 was trans- 
ferred to the Second Maine Regiment, then at Hall's Hill, Virginia. 

Late in the spring of 1862 she was transferred to Washington, D. C., and then 
detaited by Miss Dix for work on the peninsula, around Yorktown, Va., but was 
obliged to resign on account of illness, and returned to Maine in the summer of 
1862. In 1864 she was a nurse in the Gymnasium Hospital at Bangor, Me. Her 
husband, Stover P. Gross, late re nt of the Second Maine, is a pensioner for 
wounds received at Malvern Hill in 1862, and is unable, with his iocreasing in- 
firmities, to support himself and dependent family, and in the near future will re- 
quire the constant attention of his wife. 

H, P. Crowell, of Bangor. Me., late sergeant in Second Maine, certifies: 

“I have been acq ted with Mrs. Nancy M. Gross, formerly Nancy M. At- 
wood, for thirty years, In the fall and winter of 1861-'62, she was hospital nurse 
in the Second Maine 0 sagh, and was highly respected by tho officers and men, 

y the sick, to whom she rendered valuable aid, sparing no pains for their 
comfort and welfare.” 

Virgil P. Waidwell, first lieutenant, Company E, Sixth Maine Volunteers, cer- 


“Nancy M. Atwood went out with us as a nurse. She was with the regiment 
all the time I was with them. I positively know that she was held in the highest 
esteem by the officers and men as a woman, and as a nurse she was regarded as 
most excellent.” 

Charles W. Roberts, late colonel Second Regiment Maine Volunteers, certifies: 

Tam personally acquainted with Mrs. Nancy M. Gross, formerly Mrs. Nancy 
M. Atwood. In the years 1861 and 1862 she did effective service as a narse in my 
ponies’, and was very highly esteemed by the officers and men of my com- 
mand.” 

Hon. Hannibal Hamlin states as follows: 

“I have no personal knowledge of the services of Mrs. Gross, but my acquaint- 
ance with her enables me to know she is an excellent and worthy woman, and I 
cordially recommend her as worthy of a pension." 

In view of the evidence submitted, the committee is of the opinion that the 
claim is a just one and recommend that the bill do pass, amended, however, by 
adding after the words “sixty-two,” in line 8, the words “and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 


and passed. 
SYLVANUS B, DORSETT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Speaker of the House has a bill 
that he would be very glad to have considered, Without objection, 
the Chair will lay it before the House, 

There was no objection. 

The bill was as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11575) granting a pension to Sylvanus B. Dorsett. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, an- 
thorized an directed to place on the pension - roll the name of Sylvanus B. Dorsett, 
dependent father of John Dorsett, late private in Company G, Ninth United 
States Infuntry, killed September 13, 1847, at the battle of Chapultepec, at the 
rate of $12 a month. 


The report (by Mr. De Laxo) is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (II. R. 11575) grant- 
ing a pension to Sylvanus B. Dorsott, have considered the same and report as fol- 


ws: 

Johm Dorseit, the claimant’sson, enlisted on the 234 of March, 1847, in Company 
C, Ninth United States Infantry; transferred to Company G, same regiment. 
He was killed in action at Chapultepec, Mexico, September 13, 1847. 

In his petition top relief the claimant, Sylvanus B. Dorsett, declares that he is 
the father of the above-named soldier, and that be is aged and infirm, having been 
born June 7,1#02. He further deciares that he lives alone, has no means of sup- 
port, and is dependent entirely upon charity. 

His post-office address is S] ‘alla, Cumberland County, Maine. 

Edwin R. Wingate, Gideon M. Tucker, Frank A. White, and twenty other citi- 
zons of claimant's vicinity vouh for the truthfulness of the claimant's statements 
and ask that the claimant be granted a pension. 

No pension on account of the service and death of the soldier, John Dorsett, has 
ever been granted to arly one. 

The act of Congress passed atthe present session. providing among other thin 
fora ion to the dependent parents of the deceased soldiers of the war of the 
„5 not include within its scope the aged and dependent parents of 
soldier< of prior wara, and the only way of affording this claimant the relief he 
stands in so mach need of is by special act. 

The passage of the bill is recommended. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
en d, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will now recognize gen- 
tlemen to call up bills for consideration. 


MRS; MARGARET WALKER, 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. [I call up for present consideration the bill 
(H. R. 11635) to pension Mrs. Margaret Walker. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted. ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized ani directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Mrs. Margaret 
Walker, late an army nurse, snd to pay her a pension of 312 a month. 

BEC. 2. That th s act shall take etlect from the date of its passage. 


The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) is as follows: 


Tho Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 11635) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Margaret Walker, submit the following report: 

The claimant in this cate was au army nurse who served for sixteen months, 
twelve or fourteen of Wich she was at the Camden Street Hospital, in Baltimore, 
and the remainder of the time at the Jarvis General Hospital, Baltimore. These 
facts are shown by the affidavit of Josephine R. Gny, and in part also by a letter 


written in ber, 1862, by Dr. John Dic the acting assistant sur, at 
the said Camden Street Hospit =i £ — 

It is farther shown by the affidavit of one Sarah H. Clark, who is the present 
Iendlord of the claimant, and also by the affidavits of others, that the claimant is 
now in her ninety-first year and that she is “pees for support upon her daugh- 
ter, who supports her by sew’ Thus the of faithful service for more than 
one year, her advanced and dependence being established, the committee rec- 
ommends that the bill, which proposes to give her a pension at the rate of $12 a 
month from and after the passage of the act, do pass. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN CASSIDY. 


Mr. CUMMINGS. I ask for the present consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 11996) for the removal of the charge of desertion from the 
record of John Cassidy. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and heis Nerob anthor- 

ized and directed to cause the records to be so amended as to remove the charge 

of desertion from the naval record of John Cassidy, late an ordin; seaman on 

“= r Sien ship Vandalia, and grant him an honorable rge, dated 
uno 20, 5. 


The report (by Mr. WALLACE, of New York) is as follows: 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 11996) 
for the removal of the charge of desertion from the record of Juhn Cassidy, re- 
3 report that they have given the matter due consideration and find that 
the said John Cassidy enlisted December 22, 1864, while under age, assuming the 
name of John Cummings, he having been rejected under his own name as a minor, 
and served faithfully until June 20, 1865, on board the United States ships Len. 
i and Mackinaw, off Fort Fisher. at the taking of Wilmington, N. C., and 

rwards up the James and a pened Rivera. 

When the war closed the Mackinaw was sent north to Portsmouth, N. H., and 
went ont of commission in June, 1865; Cassidy, with others, was transferred to 
the United States steam-ship Vandalia, and on June 20 was given one month's 
leave on shore. Under the impression that the enlistment was for three years or 
until the war had closed, and the war having closed, Cassidy, who had found em- 
333 in Brvoklyn, did not return to the Vandalia at the expiration of his 

eave. Cussidy's case falls outside the provision of the act of Congress approved 
August 14, 1888, for the relief of cer! E men of the Navy, 
eto.. only by less than two months in time of service. 

We would also direct attention to the fact that Cassidy was only eightoen years 
of aye at the time of hia technical desertion. He has since then led an industrious 
and exemplary life and is a respected citizen of Brooklyn and an esteemed basi- 
ness man of New York City. For the sake of his children, especially, he is de- 
sirous of having the record of desertion removed, and your committee recommend 
that the bill do pass, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM CLAWSON. 


Mr. FLICK. I ask for the present consideration of the bill (S. 
1971) for the relief of William Clawson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 
enter the name of William Clawson as a private of Company I, Fourth Regiment 
of Iowa Volunteer Infantry, apon the rolis of said company, mustered into the 
service August 2, 1861, and honorably mustered ont August 8, 1863. and to issue 
5 bim Aa ACEN 3 sag 228 ti sua me ppke A ae paid all 
the pay, allowances, and boun ue a soldier se com 
— — the dates aforesaid. A S Pee 


The report (by Mr. DOLLIVER) is as follows: 


The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1971) for the 
relief of William Clawson, report as follows: f 

Your committee adopt tbe 2575 hereto annexed, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affuirs of the Senate of the present Congress, and report back the bill and 
recommend its passage, 

{Senate Report No. 747, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1971) for 
the relief of William Clawson, having considered the same, — — as follows: 

The facts of this case, as shown by the sworn petition of William Clawson, sup- 

ted in all material respecta by a number of affidavits of members of Company 

, Fourth Regiment lowa Volunteers, are these: 

Clawson enlisted as a private in that company on the 2d day of August, 1861, 
and was sworn into service by its captain; but the gigas y officer refused to 
muster him because he thought Clawson had consumption, which proved to be a 
mistake. Clawson with the consent of the captain, remained with the compan 
and did regular service and participated in every action in which his com 
was engaged, including the siege of Vicksburg, until the 8th of August, 1862, when 
his captain resigned and be left the company, having, in the mean time, contracted 
disease in the service. The fact of hia service between the dates named is clear! 
established, and although his name is not borne on the rolls of the company on file 
iv tha War Department, the actual service he performed seems to entitle him to 
relief. 

Your committee recommend that the bill be amended as indicated below, and 
when so amended that it pass. 

Amend by striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting the follow- 


ing: 

That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to enter the name of 
Wiliam Clawson as a private of Company I, Fourth Reg ment of Lowa Volunteer 
Infantry, upon the rolls of said company, mustered into the service August 2, 
1881, and honorably mustered out August 8, 1863, aud to issue to him an honor- 
able discharge accordingly; and said Clawson shall be paid all the pay, allow- 
ances, and bounties due toa soldier regularly serving in said company between 
the dates aforesaid.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading ; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

MARY JANE MARTIN. 

Mr. KILGORE. I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 11987) 
to pension Mary Jane Martin. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary ef the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Mary Jane Martin 


` 


— 
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of the city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, widow of Andrew Martin, 
deceased, late a private in Capt. James P, Barker's company of Colonel Smith's 
regiment P. nnsylvania Volunteers, Indian war of 1837, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 


The report (by Mr. De Laxo) is as follows: 


The Committee ou Pensions to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 11987) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary Jane Martin, have considered the same and report as 
follows: 

The claimant's late husband, Andrew Martin, deceased, was enrolled October 
$1, 18 at Philadelphia, Pa., a private in Capt. J. P. Barker's company, First 
Regiment Pennsylvania Militia, for six months, and is reported on company 
muster-out roll, dated May 25, 1838, at New Orleans, La., ‘discharged at Fort 
Brooks,” date and cause not stated, 

John W, Thompson and William P. Allan testify that they are personally ac- 
quainted with Mary Jane Martin, widow of Andrew Martin, and know that she 
is about fifty-nine years old, aud without any property or income; also that she 
is entirely oe upon friends and relatives for support, except such as she 
may earn by her own labor. 

There are many precedents for pensioning the needy widows of the soldiers 
of the old Indian wars, and your committee therefore return the bill with a 
favorable recommendation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


AMANDA E. PARKIS, 


Mr. BELKNAP. I call up for present consideration the bill (H. R. 
11084) granting a pension to Amanda E, Parkis. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place the name of Amanda E. Parkis, widow of 
Elias Parkis, late of Company A, Eighth Michigan Infantry, on the pension- 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (B. R. 
11064) granting a pension to Amanda E. Parkis, submit the 8 report: 

Claimant was the wife of Elias Parkis, private Company A, Eighth Michigan 
Infantry, and who died in 1863 aces Sain siege of Fredericksburgh, Va., from 
disease and exposure. She was pensioned asthe widow of this soldier until her 
marriage with one O. C. Goodrich, with whom she lived until the year 1877, and 
was then divorced from bim on the grounds of extreme cruelty, since which 
time she has been dependent upon her own daily labor for her living. From 
the bestinformation in possession of your committee it is clear that she has no 
means of 8 other than her daily labor and is truly dependent upon others 
much of the ime, 

As it is customary. to renew pensions of this nature, your committee recom- 
mend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed, 
JOHN S. FERGUSON. 
Mr. GEAR. I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 9767) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John 8. Ferguson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, te, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll John S. Ferguson, of Keokuk, 
Jowa, late of Company F, Twenty-cighth Regiment of Iowa Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension of $0.a month, in lieu of $38 a month now allowed 
eaid Porguacn for disability arising from loss of right arm at the elbow, partial 
deafness from concussion, and the shell wound received by him on April 8, 1364, 
in the battle of Sabine Cross-Roads, Louisiana. 


Mr. KILGORE, Let the report be read in that case. 
The report (by Mr. FLICK) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
9767) granting a pension to John S. Ferguson, submit the following report: 

Ferguson was a soldier of Company F, Uwenty-eighth Iowa Infantry, and was 
desperately wounded at the battle of Sabine Cross-Roads by ashell thatexploded 
in close proximity to him. R 

His right arm was lacerated, necessitating amputation thereof above the el- 
how: he was wounded in the right knee, shot through the left side of the face, 
blinding left eye and almost wholly destroying the hearing of left ear, and one 
piece of shell wounded lefteibow, injuring the bones of the arm; another piece 
entered the left side of hisneck and is now under the lefi shoulder blade, causing 
constant pain so that he carries his arm in asling and it is rendered almost use- 
less, He is pensioned at $35 per month and now asks for $60 per month. 

His claim for total disability was rejected by the Pension Bureau on the 
ground that he did not require the constant aid of another person.” He can 
walk about, is unable to dress himself, is a constant sufferer, a physical wreck. 
Your committee, having carefully examined the evidence submitted and also 
examined the wounds onthe person of the applicant, believe that this is an ex- 
ceptionally meritorious case aud that the beneficiary is entitled to a pension 
for total disability, and therefore recommend that the bill be amended by strik- 
ing out the words “sixty dollars“ in the seventh line thereof and inserting 
Fe,“ and that when so amended said bill pass. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed, 
MICHAEL MESKELL. 


Mr. TRACEY. I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 17) to re- 
move the charge of desertion from the record of Michael Meskell. 
The biil was read, as follows: : 


Be it enacted, ete. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to cause the records of the Navy Department to be so 
amended as to remove the charge of desertion from the service record of 
Michael Me~-kell, late a seaman on the United States ship Pocahontas, and to 
grant an honorable discharge to the said Micbael Meskell as of the date of July 
30, 1865. 


The report (by Mr. DOLLIVER) is as follows: 


Your committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 17) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of Michael Meskell, find from the papers submitted 
that the said Meskell enlisted in the United States Navy on March 20, 1885, and 
served as an ordinary seaman on board the United States ship Pocahontas. On 
the arrival of the vessel at New York, in July, Meskell went on shore without 


leave, with no intention to desert, and before the expiration of twenty-four hours 
he voluntarily returned to report for duty, but his name having already been 
recorded as a deserter permission to return to duty was refused him. 

The reason assigned by Meskell for his temporary absence from the ship was 
that his sister and brother, whom he had not seen in many years, bad just ar- 
rived in New York, and with whom he spent the day, and he states that he had 
not the least idea that his short absence trom the vessel under these cireum- 


In view of these facts yoar committee believe that the 
charge of desertion should be corrected, and we accordingly recommend 
the bill do pass. 


The bill was ordered to he engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accor*ingly read the third time, and passed. 


JANE BOSWELL MOORE BRISTOR. 


Mr. BAKER. I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 6392) grant- 
ing a pension to Jane Boswell Moore Bristor. 
The bill was read, as follows: ‘ 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to place upon the pension-roil the name of Jane Bosweil Moore Bristor, 
u field-hospital nurse during the late war, at the rate of $%5 per month. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6392) granting a pension to Jane Boswell Moore Bristor, submit the following 
report: 

rs. Jane Boswell Moore Bristor, of Baltimore, Md., at the commencement 
of the late war was residing with ber motherin Baltimore. They immediately 
began visiting the hospitals that were improvised in that city, and continued 
in that work until the battle of Antietam, when they began active operations 
in the field in visiting fleld hospitals and caring for the sick and wounded. 
Theirtime was divided from this time until the close of the war between nurs- 
ing in the field hospitals and gathering supplies and valuable donations from 
the Northern States, taking them to the front in person and distributing them, 

Mrs. Bristor was a correspondent for a number of religious and secular i- 
odicals from the Northern States, and by this means great quantities of dona- 
tions were forwarded to her address in Baltimore, where dence was 
turned into a store-house, where articles were prepared and taken to the front 
aud distributed by their own hands. 

For days at a time they would be ministering to the sick and wounded of 
both armies upon the battle-field, unsheltered from the inclement weather that 
generally followed great batiles, sleeping at night in the small tents, that they 
might continue their work early in the morning. 

The ex res incident to all of this work resulted in loss of health to Mrs. 
Bristor, the acquiring of painful and incurable disease of the kidney,.and par- 
tial blindness, In their missions of mercy they spent a mouth at Taylor Hotel 
Hospital, Winchester, Va., among malignant forms of fever, and among the 
wounded of Chancellorsville, and a month among the sufferers at Gettysburgh, 
staying upon the field during thistime; some three months before Petersburgh 
and on the Appomattox, where Mrs. Bristor was pi with fever for some 
weeks. They spent six months in the field, and especially among the wounded 
of Cedar Creek. after General Sheridan was in command. After the occupation 
sf Richmond ten weeks were spent in ministering tothe sick and wounded sol- 

iers. 

All this time they were receiving supplies, and materials were being for- 
warded to them by charitable associations of the Northern States. y car- 
ried mail to and fro, were intrusted with large sums of money by soldiers at 
the front to convey to a place of safety, when it was 3 in accordance 
with their directions. During the entire war neither Mrs. ristor nor her 
mother was connected with any organization, aid society, commission, or asso- 
ciation whatever. They did not receive a dollar for their services from any 
quarter, nor were they employed at any time by the Government orits nts, 
The Government furnished them teams at different times, but they their 
entire expenses. 

All of these facts are thoroughly established i the very highest authority, 
Letters are filed vouching forthese facts by 1 5 G. Morris, D. D., a Lutheran 
minister; Professor Conrad, editor of the iladelphia Lutheran Observer; 
Rey. E. J, Drinkhouse, editor of the Methodist Protestant, Baltimore: Rev. Dr, 
McCabe, corresponding secretary of the mission rooms of tne Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, of New York; Rev. William H. Boole, of New York, pastor in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; G. A. Griffith, late president of the Maryland 
United States Christian Mission; Dr. J. W. Chambers, M. D.; Thomas Opie, M. 
D.; Julius Chisolm, M. D.; Russell Murdock, M. D.; George Ruling. M. B. H. 
C. Graham, M. D.; John Dixon, M. D.; also original letters and orders addressed 
to her while engaged in this service from President Lincoln, Generals Grant, 
Meade, Hancock, Sheridan, Hooker, Schenck, Smith, Burnside, Wallace, Crook, 
Emory, Terry, Governor Pierpont, Colonel Strother, Dr, Brock, Chaplain Col- 
lins, Rev. P. S. Boyd, Rev. Dr. M. Jilton, Captain Todd, Colonel Shaffer, and many 
others. All of which clearly establish the facts set forth. 

Mrs, Bristor is now in extremely pvor health, caused by her army service, as 
proven by the evidence of the physicians above mentioned, and lost 
property and is in poor financial circumstances, absolutely needing the assist- 
ance this pension would grant her. 

Your committee recommend that the bill pass. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. FREDERIKA B. JONES. 


Mr. FLOWER. I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 3174) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Frederika B. Jones. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of Frederika B. Jones, widow of the 
la e Brig. Gen. Roger Jones, on the pension-roll, and pay her s pension at the 
rate of $190 per month from and after the passage of this act, 


The report (by Mr. BROWNE, of Virginia) is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3174) grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. Frederika B. Jones, have had the same under consid- 
eration, and find that she is the widow of the late Brig Gen. Roger Jones, 
who served with t distinction in the late war of the rebellion, 

The following letters and extracts from newspapers describe the advance- 
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SEPTEMBER 26, 


ment of this officer on account of his 
the arsenal 


especially in the destruction of 
at Harper’s Ferry, during 7 


late wur: 
Wan DEPARTMENT, April 22, 1861. 
g you that in consideration of 
's Ferry, I have ordered a ecm- 
general, with the rank 
SIMON CAMERON, Secretary of War. 
Lieut. ROGER JONES, 


Wan DEPARTMENT, Washington, April 22, 1881. 


Mx Dran Srr: I am directed by the President of the United States to com- 
municate to you, and through you to the officers and men under your com- 


mand ab Ha s Ferry armory, the approbation of the Government at of zons 
and their judicious conduct there, and to tender youand them the thanks of the 
Government for the same, 


Lam, sir, very SSAI. 
SIMON CAMERON, Secretary of War. 
Lieut. RoGER JONES, 


Late Commanding at Harper's Ferry. 


CAPT, ROGER JONES, THE HERO OF HARPER’S FERRY. 


[Written for The Telegraph.] 
In the excitement of the present difficulties I hope the important services of 
— — Jones, the hero of rper s Ferry, will not be forgotten. Incom- 
mand s Ferry, one of the most important stations and arse: in the 


county, and Stone through pickets, that he had thrown out for miles, that 

large jans were coming to attack him, to secure the large num- 
— minié ean other muskets that were there, he notitied the Government. 
They did not see proper to re-enforce him. Without orders he made prepara- 
tion to blow u purpose of containing the arms, and in fact workshops and 
all, to defeat ti the secessionists, the capture of the Government 


thousand stand of the most ap arms at Harper's Ferry at chat time. The 
iste at Harper’s were spies on Captain Jones, and every move- 
ment of his was and reported. He distributed the powder throughout 


d Virgin 
his spout and were within 2 miles of the he and his 3 band fixed the 
trains and destroyed the arms and pee ngs and retreated toward Chambers- 
8 How effectually he succeeded is well known. 
Jones had acted like the great majori of Southern officers, what 
— — amount of mischief he would have done. It was expected, as is 
tively known, that e eal Ferry would yield withouta struggle and 
arming of the secessionists would be accomplished. Captain Jones is 
coats formerly Adjutant-General of the Army. His parents 
is relations He is a cousin of Colonel now in the 
command of the Virginia forces. 


CARLISLE BARRACKS, PA., April 20, 1861, 
Bray Immedistely siter finia finishin: — bn to fereare of the night of the 18th instant 
I received a and reliabl troops would 
reach Hi v's Ferry in two house from — and that the troops from 
Halitown to 300 men, were advancing and tis at that time (few min- 

utes after 10 o'clock) within twenty minutes’ march of the Ferry, 

— erence ors ded 79 — — Ne 
era ie e dispatch above referred to, and acco: ve 

In three eee ee of the arsenal bald. 
arms, together with the carpenter's shop, which 
— connected series of workshops of the armory 


m. yesterday, 


Four men . ing on — the armory and two deserted during the 


Respectfully, I am, sir, your obedient servant, R: JONES, 
First Lieutenant R. M. Riſtemen, Commanding Department Recruits. 
Tho ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GEXERAL, 
Headquarters of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


respectfully furnished the Assistant Adjutant-General, headquarters 


of t the „New York, 


[New York Herald, April 20, 1861.] 
THE UNITED STATES ARMORY AT HARPER'S FERRY DESTROYED. 
WASHINGTON, April 19, 1861, 
Sane inline tas ie hat EET se ALEE PAANO EA OTS IAS 
rn armory 1 

evacuated and marched into Maryland. > SE 

There were 15,000 stand of arms in the armory, which were all destroyed, 
There was a large are from 3 on their way to seize the armory, in 
Page be a sad intment — the 


in the 
ber, almos but four cas 
orders at Carlisle. 
R. JONES, Captain Commanding.” 


CARLISLE, PA., April 19, 1861. 
Lieutenant Jones, late in command at Harper's Ferry, arrived here with his 
of forty-three men at 3 p, m, to-day. 
„ Jona hanini Soa parents lao piprase 8 5 1 — 1 — 
Letcher to take Harper's Ferry, and find 
Bis poslin untenable, under direction of the War Depart mnt, destroyed ed ali | six 
munitions of war, armory, arsenal, and all the 


command under the cover of night, and almost in the presence of 2,500 troops. 
He lost three men. 
Fifteen thousand stand of arms were destro: — — 
made a forced march of 30 miles last nightfrom Harper’s Ferry 
to Hagerstown, in Maryland. 
Lieutenant Jones and command looked much worn and fatigued. They were 
most enthusiastically received by our entire population. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 19, 1861, 


eee h received here from Washington says all the arms that were at 
Ferry were burned in a pile. 


[Commercial Advertiser, New York, April 20, 1861. 
THE HARPER'S FERRY AFFAIR. 
The 8 was received on Friday that the Government buildings at 
8 s Ferry had been destroyed. Later dispatches furnish the following 
A DISPATCH FHOM THE OFFICER IN COMMAND. 


General Scott received a dispatch dated Chambersburgh, 19th instant, from the 

commander of the arsenal at Harper's Ferry, as follows: 

“Finding my position untenable, shortly after 100’clock last nightI destroyed 
the arse’ containing 15,000 stands of arms, and burned up the armory build- 
ing proper, and under cover of the night withdrew my command, 40 in num- 
ber, almost in the presence of 2,500 or 3,000 troops. This was accomplished with 
but four casualties. I believe the destruction was complete. 


“ I will await orders at Carlisle. 
R. JONES, Captain Commanding.” 
THE REASON OF IT. 


Lieutenant Jones, late in command at Harper's Ferry, arrived at Carlisle, with 
his command of 43 men, at 3 p. m. on Friday, 

Lieutenant Jones, having been advised a force of 2,500 troops had been 
ordered by Governor Letcher to take possession of Harper's Ferry and find: 
his position untenable, under directions of the War artment, destroyed 
the munitions of war, armory, arsenal, and all the buildings. He withdrew his 
command under the cover o hight and almost in the presence of 2,500 
He lost three men. 

Fifteen thousand stand of arms were destroy od: 

2 command made a forced march of 90 — last night from Harper’s Ferry 

Hagerstown, in Maryland. 

2 Jones and command look much worn and fatigued. 

most enthusiastically vod by our entire population. 


LIEUTENANT JONES'S ACCOUNT. 


He states that, hearing on Thursday that six hundred Virginians were ap- 

roaching by the Winchester road to seize the arsenal, they put ps 8 
In straw fa all the buildings and waited quietly the approach of the pio! 8 
who gave the alarm, aud the garrison set on fire the out- houses, carpenter-shop, 
and powder fuses, and then began to retreat. 

The Anami of Harper’s Ferry, who were evidently in league with the party 
8 to seize the arsenal, were instantly in arms, pursued, fired, and killed 
two regulars. Two others deserted before the troops reached Hagerstown, 
They 2 all night, missed the railroad train at Hagerstown, and took 
omnibuses to Chambersburgh on Friday. 

As the Federal troops rushed across the Potomac bridge at Harper's Ferry 
the people rushed in the arsenal, Lieutenant Jones believes that e num- 
bers perished by the explosion, Repeated explosions occurred, and he saw a 
light ot the burning buildings for mar miles, 

ieutenant Jones, who has arri from ny ees Ferry, is a son of the late 
utant-General Jones, of the United States Arm. 
he troops are exhausted by the night march. hey were fed by the 
of Chambersburgh, and were recei with loud cheers along the route to 


They were 


In view of the gallantry and very distinguished services of General Jones, 
the committee recommend that this bill do pass. 


Mr. FLOWER. Task unanimous consent to have the bill amended 
so as to read: eee a pension of $50 a mont 

Mr. MORRILL. I would like to have that bill 2 again. 

Mr. FLOWER. Iwill say that the bill was read the day before 
yesterday. It is the bill granting a pension to the widow of Brig. Gen. 
Roger Jones, 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. This bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, which fixed the amount at $30 a month. The 
chairman of the committee assents to the amendment, and I ask unani- 
mons consent that Mrs. Jones be pensioned at the rate of $50 a month. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Pensions be discharged from the further 
consideration ot this bill and that it be considered in the House at 
this time; and healso asks that the bill shall be amended so as to read: 
Fay her a pensionat the rate of $50 per month.“ Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third readin 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and sei Y 


FAYETTE ADAMS. 


Mr. HITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 6908) to amend 
the record of Fayette Adams, Company I, Thirty-seventh Illinois Vol- 
unteers. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War x and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to remove the charge of desertion now standin against the record 
of Fayettee Adams, of Company I, Thirty-seventh Illinois Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. WILLIAMs, of oy is as follows: 


Fayette 

-seventh Illinois Volunteer Infantry, Sep- 
ier until February 25, 1863, when, at the 
soldier was s mere Aae between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, aad did not fully pn —ů— the 22 
offense he committed by desertion ; that upon seeing the proclamation 
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ham Lincoln and learning the serious offense, he immediately re-enlisted in 
Company D, Ninth Iowa Cavalry. on July 18. 1863, and served until March 
1866, when he was mustered out withan honorable This man 

four years and two months as a soldier in the Union Army- and was absent as 


by the general law 
for the removal of the charge of desertion. 
In consideration of hislong service and of his 8 at the 
time he deserted, the committee recomm the passage of the b 


The bill was ordered to be anà read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
WASHINGTON GRIGSBY. 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bili (H. 
R. 9545) granting a pension to Washington Grigsby. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Bo tt enacted, ste., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 


thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Washington G: y, dependent 
father of Jefferson Grigsby, late of Company B, Twelfth United States Colored 
‘Troops. 
The report (by Mr. LEWIS) is as follows: 
kn Pomana. on ae ee des ait 4 he ge (H. R.9445) 
mt a pension to W. ngton su t the following report: 
* Vashin ton Gri; is the father of Jeferson Grigsby, who enlisted in Com- 
B, elfth ment United States Colored Infantry, July 31, 1363, and 
Bed of chronic diarrhea in hospital at Nashville, Tenn., February 8. 1865. 

The soldier left surviving him a widow, who died in February, 1872, but no 
children. Because of this fact the father has no title under the general law; 
hence the rejection of his claim by the Pension Office. 

Claimant never owned any property, and being now about one hundred years 
old is utterly unable to earn a support, being maintained by the charity of his 

bors. Relief, if any, must soon come. 
‘our committee are of opinion that the bill should be passed without delay, 
and therefore return the same with a favorable recommendation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


DUNCAN D. CAMERON, 


Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 11587) for 
the relief of Duncan D. Cameron, late first lieutenant Ninth United 
States Colored Troops. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, suthor- 
ized and directed to amend the military record of Duncan D. Cameron, late 
first lieutenant Ninth United States Colored Troops, by removing therefrom 
the entry of dismissal from the United States service March 27, 
without leave, and granting him an honorable discharge as of that date; but 
nothing herein contained shall in any way entitle him to additional pay or al- 
lowance on account of such service. 


The report (by Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio) is as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
11587) for the relief of Duncan D. Cameron, late first lieutenant Ninth United 

States Colored ps, submit the following report: 
Duncan Cameron entered the service August 26, 1862, as vate in the 
discharged No- 


d required 
tive of the family, and therefore deemed it his duty to take charge ofthe affairs 


His resignation, however, was not aceepted, — — leave 
of abse ce or thirty days from February 9. 1865. At the time of 
home unuer this leave his health was much impaired by reason of the hard- 
ships and exposure of the service, and about February 20, 1865, he became bed- 
fast by reason of malarial fever and inflammatory rheumatism, from which 
disease he did not recover until late in the following summer, which was very 
clearly shown by the testimony of his neighbors, persons of the highest char- 
acter. On February 28, 1865, and before leave of absence had and 
while on his sick-bed, Cameron again tendered his and forwarded 
the same from Albany, N. X. 

The indorsement upon the 5 commanding officer of the regi- 
ment, who was evident! 5 ned toward Cameron, to the effect 


anders. 
m „not satisfied with the result, called the attention 
of the Adjutant-General of the Army to Lieutenant Cameron’s apparently un- 
authorized absence after March 11. and requested that the latter be ordered 
before the e eee at Wi gton, D. O., for trial. 

From the of the War Department it would further a that Lieu- 
tenant Cameron was cited to appear before said commission, but failing to do 
G A a a A . ee ut 

ve. 

Lieutenant Cameron during the period intervening between February 20 and 
March 27, 1865, was, as stated heretofore, confined to his bed with malarial fever 
and inflammatory rheumatism. He makes oath that he never heard of the ac- 
tion taken upon the tender of his resignation mailed from Albany, N. Y., Febru- 
ary 23,1865; that he never reecived a summons to oppaat before the military 
commission at Washington. D. C., and in fact knew nothing of any proceedin; 
before said commission until about May 1,1865, when he noticed his name 
the Army and Navy Journal, in a list of those who had been dismissed “ for ab- 
sence without leave.“ 

The proposed beneficiary is a man of high standing in the community in 
which he resides and of unim) bable character. The fact of his severe and 
protracted illness after his arrival home under his leave of absence is clearly 
shown by the evidence on file. He had every reason to believe that his second 

ion would be accepted, and while awaiting results and 
sickness contracted in the service, without any notice whatever, his heretofore 
good asa soldier and officer was stained by the finding of a military 
commission before whom he could not appear in his defense, 

Your committee are of opinion that the facts in the case warrant favorable 


action on Lieutenant Cameron’s request, and therefore return the accompany- 
recommendation 


ing bill with a that it do pass, 
The bill was ordered to be and read a third time; and 


being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
ELIZABETH DODGE. 


Mr. YODER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 11421) grant- 
ing a pension to Elizabeth Dodge. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted ele., That the Seerstary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place upon the pensien-roll the name of Elizabeth Dodge, 
an army nurse,and pay her a pension atthe rate of $12 per month, subjectto 
rules and limitations ef the pension laws, 


The report (by Mr. YODEE) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
11421) granting a pension to Elizabeth Dodge, submit the following report: 

Elizabeth Dodge served for fifteen months as nurse at the Chester Street Hos- 
yeiai at Philadeiphia, Pa., under the charge of Thomas H. Bache, surgeon, 

Tnited States Army. She proved herself so efficient and intelligent in the per- 
formance of her duties that she received the hearty and most complimentary 
indorsement of her superiors for appointment as matron at the Naval Asylum 
Hospital permanentiy located in that city. 

She is now over seventy-two years of age, has no property or income oe 
such as is derived from her own labor, which, by reason of infirmities of age, 
inadequate for comfortable support, 

The case comes ciearly within along line of precedents; wherefore your com- 
mittee report favorably on the accompanying bill and ask that itdo pass. 


The bill~was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


ALMOND C. WALTERS. 


Mr. BOOTHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call-up the bill (H. R. 9877) di- 
recting the Secretary of War to issue an honorable discharge to Almond 
C. Walters. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to issue 
an honorable discharge from the service of the United States to Almond C. Wal- 
ters, late a member of Company E, One hundred and sixth New York Infan- 
try, and Company C, One hundred and eighty-eighth New York eae ef said 
honorable discharge to date from the day on wh the said Almond C. Wal- 
ters's first service terminated, and up to which hereceived pay. This act shall 
entitle the said Almond C. Walters to all rights and privileges heretofore with- 
held by reason of the failure to receive such discharge. 


The report (by Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio) is as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (TE. R. 9877) 
directing the Secretary of War to issue an honorable discharge to Almond C. 
the same and ly report: 

Almond C. Walters enlisted as a private of Company E, One hundred and first 
New York Infantry Volunteers, December 10, 1861, to serve three years. He 


corpus. 
In consequence he is borne on the rolls as a deserter. On September 2, 1864, 
he again enlisted in Maged sph ©, One hundred and sighty-cighth New York 
Infantry, and served faithfully therein until mustered out July 1, 1865, as first 
sergeant. These facts are obtained from the records in the War Department. 
In consideration of the above state of facts the committee recommend the 
passage of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES FLETCHER. 


Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 4426) for 
the relief of Charles Fletcher, alias James H. Mitchell. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the charge of desertion standing against Charles 
Fletcher, who served under the name of James H. Mitchell asa private in Com- 
y H, Ninety-fifth Regiment of New York State Infantry Volunteers, is 
reby removed. and the e fir! War is hereby authorized and directed 
to discharge the said soldler as ot date to which said company and regiment 
were paid on their discharge, 
The report (by Mr. CAREY) is as follows: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4 
for the relief of Charies Fletcher, alias James H. Mitchell, having i 
the same, respectfully report: 

The evidence offered shows that Charles Fletcher, under the name of James 
H. Mitchell, was mustered in as a private of Company H, New York 
Volunteers, Jan 7, 1865, to serve three years, and was re) as deserted 
June 15, 1865, from I’s Cross-Roads, Virginia. The command was mustered 
out of service one month later, 

This soldier says he did not intend to d but was broken down in 
health, and, being sick, he left the command at Arlington and returned to his 
home in the District of Columbia, and that when he was convalescent he found 
that his company had been mustered out of service and disband soldier 
did not absent himself until after the war was over. The evidence offered in 
the case is printed herewith and made a part of this report. 

The committee recommend that the bill do pass. 


Case of Charles Fletcher, alias James H. Mitchel, late private Company H, Ninety- 
Sifth New York Volunteers. g 
RECORD AND PENSION Drvisioy, February 27, 1890, 
The records show that James H. Mitchell was enrolled and mustered in as a 
gayee of Company H, Ninety-fifth New York Volunteers, at Tarrytown, N. 
„January 7,1865, to serve three years, and a) oa! y Eea e duty until June 
15, 1885, when he deserted from Ball's 9988 z 
He did not rejoin his command up to its muster-out on July 16, 1865, nor re- 
8 uts or the cause of his absence to the proper author- 
es of the United States, 3 i 
His original application was returned te him (through his attorney) on June 
27,1889 with the information that his case was not covered by the act of March 
2. 1889 a total service prior to May 1, 1865, amounting to a less period than six 
months), 
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SEPTEMBER 26, 


As no new evidence has been presented (he filed none in support of his orig- 
inal claim) the soldier's status has not since been changed. 
Respectfully submitted. 
F. C. AINSWORTH, 


Captain and Assistant Surgeon, U. & Army. 
The SECRETARY or Wan. 


Disrricr or COLUMBIA, County of Washington, ss: 

Francis C. Tucker, of lawful age, being duly sworn,deposes that he resides 
at 2530 F street, northwest, Washington, D. G., and has ail his life known the 
applicant, Charles Fletcher, and in the fall of 1864 afMfiant gave Fletcher money 
to go to New York and enlist in the Army. N 

A short time thereafter he received a package of $250 from Tarrytown, N. v., 
and having told the express agent he expected money from Charles Fletcher, 
the same was withheld, because sent by James H. Mitchell, until correspond- 
ence revealed the fact that they were one and the same person. 

That sfant thereafter learned that Fletcher had enlisted in Company H, 
Ninety-fifth New York Volunteer Infantry, and learning about the Ist of July, 
1865, U said regiment was encam just across the river, he visited claimant 
and found him there serving in said company and regiment, under the name of 
James H, Mitchell. 

That applicant came to the city to visit his friends the 4th of July, and was 
taken sick and was unable to rejoin his regiment prior to their taking transpor- 
tation to New York; and thathe has no intere-t in the application. 

FRANCIS C. TUCKER. 

Witness: É 


TEOSE, J. STALEY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2ist day of June, 1889, and I further 


eertify that I haye no interest in this application. 
[sear] P, HOMAS J.STALEY, Notary Public. 


District OF COLUMBIA, County of Washington, ss: 
Charles Fletcher, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is the identical 
n who enl and served in Company H. Ninety-fifth Regiment, New 
ork Volunteer Infantry, under the name of James H. Mitchell. 

That from his birth to the time of his enlistment he resided in the said Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and his parents and friends being averse to his going in the 
sany he went to Tarrytown, N. V., and there, about December, 1864, he en- 
listed in said company and regiment. 

That he served faithfully till the close of the war, and while on the march 
home and while said regiment was at Arlington Heights, Virginia, just across 
the river from the city, he came over to visit his friends. 

T his health was very much broken with the fatigues of the 5 5 cam- 
paign and rapid march returning and he was taken ill. and while ill his regi 
ment moved, and when convalescent he learned that they had been paid off and 
disbanded. 

That he fully intended to serve out his full period of enlistment and would 
have done so had he not been prevented as above stated and set forth, and he 
asks, tn view of the premises. that he be now honorably discharged, and any 
and all charges standing against him be removed and canceled. 

(On the margin:) The deponent further says that none of the officers or en- 
listed men in said regiment know him by any other name than James H. 


Mitchell. 
CHAS, FLETCHER. 
District OF COLUMBIA, ss: 

Subscribed and sworn to before me the 2ist day of June, 1889, and I further 
eertify that I have no interestin thisapplication. I further certify that the mar- 
ginal note was made before signing. 

IskAL.] WILLIAM W. MOFFETT, Notary Public. 


Drsreicr or COLUMBIA, County of Washington, ss: 

In the matter of the application of Charles Fletcher, alias James H, Mitchell, 
for removal of chia: of desertion, personally appeared Charles Fletcher, who, 
being duly sworn, deposes and says that within a few days after his enlistment 
he joined his company, the same being Company H, Ninety-üſth Regiment, 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and took pert with them in the battles of Dab- 

ey's Mills, Hatcher's Run, and Five Forks, 

hat the weather was very bad and stormy during the entire spring cam- 

ign; that he was but sixteen years of age, and the exposure and fatigue 

rought on piles and rheumatism, which were aggravated by the rapid march 
back to Washington. 

That he has held no correspondence with either officers or men of his com- 
pany and does not know their whereabouts, 

That when he obtained leave to visit his family in this city he fully intended 
to return to duty on the day following, and would have done so had he not been 
taken down with fever. 

That there was no other duty remaining to be done by him except to proceed 
to New York, be mustered out and to receive his pay. 

CHARLES FLETCHER. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of March, 1890, 

[sean] N. D. ADAMS, Notary Public, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


MATILDA M, HARRIMAN, 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
10294) granting a pension to Matilda M. Harriman, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ele., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension-ro!l, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pens on laws, the name of Matiida M. iman, widow 
of William Harriman, late of Company F, One hundred and seventieth Regi- 
ment of Ohio Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. YODER) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
10294) granting a pension to Matilda M. Harriman, submit the following report: 

The claimant is the widow of William Harriman, a member of Company F, 
One hundred and seventieth Ohio National Guard, who enlisted in the hun- 
dred days’ service May 14, 1864,and was discharged on surgeon’s certificate of 
disability June 22, 1881. 

The claim was rejected in the Pension Bureau on the ground that the sol- 
dier’s fatal disease, consumption (soldier having died April 9, 1865), existed prior 
to enlistment, and the claim is not e ubraced in the law passed June 27, 1890, as 
the soldier served tess than ninety days, 

Miles J. tannders, of Harrison County, Ohio, late colonel commanding the 
One hundred and seventieth Ohio Volunteers, the regiment in which said sol- 


» 


dier served, testifies that he was well acquainted with the soldier, and that while 
he was in suid service and in the line of his duty as a soldier, at a place called 
North Mountain, in the State of Virginia, he contracted a severe cold which set- 
tled on his lungs and prevented him from performing military duty; that the 
disease was brought on by exposure to wet and cold weather and fatigue of 
camp life; that he knows if said soldier had had proper care at the time he con- 
tracted said cold he would have survived. He further testities that he recom- 
mended his discharge after the cold had settled on his lungs. 

Dr. James Stone,a resident of Harrison County, Ohio, testified in April, 1866, 
that he was 22 aequainted with the said soldier before his enlistment 
and that he is eutisfied that the disease of which soldier died was cont 
and brought on by exposure during his army service, and that his lungs were not 
presses e he enlisted, but that the exposure of camp life was the cause of 

s death, 

John H. Hammond, a comrade of said soldier in the same company, testifies 
that soldier contracted a severe cold at North Mountain, Virginia, which set- 
tiled on bis lungs and incapacitated him for active duty. That at the date of 
his enlistment the said soldier was in good health and as free from disease as 
men generally are. 

Your committee believe that the widow should be pensioned and recommend 
that the bill do pass. 


_ The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN D. BAGBY, ` 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 12013) to pen- 
sion Jobn D. Bagley. . 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ele., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to place on the pension-rolls, subject to tie provisions and restrictions of 
the pension laws, the name of John D. Bagley, who was a private in Capt. 
Japhet A. Ball's independent mounted company, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
during the Black Hawk war. 


The report (by Mr. DE LANo) is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 12013) grant- 
ing a pension to John D. Bagby, have considered the same and report as follows 2 

The claimant, who resides at Marion, Kans., was a private in Capt. Japhet A. 
Ball's Company of I!linois Volunteers. and served from April 21,1832, to May 
= 1832, in the Black Hawk war. He is now seventy-six years old and so 
cr pha and feeble as to be unable to perform any manual labor. He has been 
bad y crippled for sixteen years. 

Mr. Bagby has no property or income from which to support himself and 
aged wife, and he standsin t need of the pension prayed for, His standin: 
in the community in which he rvsides is first class, and the facts above 8 
are vouched for by prominent citizens. 

The case seems an exceptionally meritorious one and your committee think it 
would be an act of simple justice to pass the bill, and that action is respectfully 
recommended, Amend by spelling the claimant's surname Bagby, 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to correspond with the change in the bill. 


CORNELIUS M’LEAN. 


Mr. LANSING. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 2375) to cor- 
rect the military record of Lieut. Cornelius McLean. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 
correct the military record of Lieut. Cornelius McLean, late of Company G, 
Thirty-ninth New York Volunteers, by removing therefrom the charge of dis- 
honorable dismissal! * for absence without leave and failing to file the n 
surgeon's certificate of disability, and to make reports to his regiment as re- 
quired by the regulations of the War Department,” and to grant said Lieuten- 
ant McLean an honorable discharge from the military service as of the date of 
pes os 1864, and that he be paid whatever compensation may be due him up to 

t date, 


The report (by Mr. LANSING) is as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2375 
to correct the military record of Lieut, Cornelius McLean, having conside 
the same, respectfully report: 

That Lieut, Cornelius McLean was in the hospital at Annapolis, Md., being 
treated for a disease contracted in the service, ou the 7th of July, 1864. While 
so in hospital the commanding officer of his regiment, the Thirty-ninth New 
York Volunteers, requested that Lieutenant McLean be dismissed the service 
for continued absence and failure to report. 

Pursuantto such request, Lieutenant McLean was summarily dismissed the 
service without any knowledge of such action on the part of his officers. On 
the same day he was examined by the medica! board at Anuapolis, who re- 
ported him unfit for duty and recommended his honorable discharge f r dis- 
ability. Thus it appears from the records of the War Department this officer 
was dishonorably disc! for a matter that was beyond his control. He 
was disgraced for being sick, Your committee think he should be relieved. 
Tay sata Ara fully set forth in the report from the War Department, herewith 
subm tted. 

Your committee recommend the bill be amended by striking out the words 
commencing in line 12 of the bill: Land that he be paid whatever compensa- 
2 may be due him up to that date,“ and recommend that the bill so amended 

o pass, 


WAR DEPARTMENT, ÅDJUTANT-GEXERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, February 17, 1888. 

Sin: Ihave the honor to return herewith letter of Col. C. McLean, dated the 
18th ultimo, relative to his dismissal from service as second lieutenant, Com- 
bany G, Thirty-ninth New York Volunteers, referred to the Department by 
Hon. W. W. Morrow, House of Representatives, the 24th ultimo, for the military 
raora of the oficer, with view to introducing a bill for his relief, and to report 
as follows: 

The records of this office show that Cornelius McLean served originally as 
second lieutenant, Company C, Forty-second New York Volunteers, but there 
is no muster-in roll of him in that grade and regiment on file. 

His name is first taken up on the company return for March, 1802. Roll of 
company for March and April, 1862, reports him present; and the muster-out 
roll states that he was mustered in as second lieutenant April 30, 1862. He is 
reported present with company from April 30, 1862, to June 19, 1862, when he 


tendered his resignation as second lieutenant on account of physical disability 
ane was honorably discharged June 20, 1862, in 928 orders, Army of 
Potomac. 

About six months later A pr arase 8, 1863) he enlisted at New York City for 
the Thirty-ninth New York Volunteers (enlistment papers on file), but his name 
is not taken up on the rolls of any company of that regiment until the roll for 
January and February, 1864. 

His name first appears on the morning reports of Company G, Thirty-ninth 
New York Volunteers, for February 12, 1864, with remark: Sergeant; gained 
from detached service; and on same, February 13, 1864, Sergeant; promoted 
to seeund 8 in charge of company.” 

He was mustered in as second lieutenant Company G, said regiment, Febra- 
ary 12, 1864, and from February 18, 1864, to March 12, 1864, is reported “ present, 
sick,” and "sick in quarters.“ 

March 9, 1864, upon the recommendation of the medical director of the Sec- 
ond Army Corps, Lieutenant MeLean was directed in special orders from corps 
nena wk bay tae to proceed to Washington and report for treatment to Surg. R. O. 

He entered Seminary (officers’) General Hospital,Georgetown, D. C., March 14, 
1864, with rheumatism and was granted leave of absence for twenty days on 
surgeon's certificate of disability with permission to proceed to New York by 
special orders of April 12, 1864, Department of Washington. 

Ile was readmitted to same hospital May 3, 1864; transferred to general hos- 
pua, Annapolis, Md., May 4, 1881; entered division No.1, Officers’ General 

ospital, Annapolis, with debilitas, May 7, 1864; was examined by the medical 
board at Annapolis, Md., May 11, 1864, and by said board recommended that 
“he remain in hospital a few days for observation,” 

On June 27, If, the commanding officer Thirty-ninth New York Volunteers 
requested that Lieutenant McLean be dismissed the service for continued ab- 
sence and failure to report as required by existing orders, Lieutenant McLean 
was ordered to Washington in February, 1864, and has been absent since with- 
out reporting his station or condition, I hear of him in New York City ap- 
parently fit for duty.” 

Thereupon he was dishonorably dismissed the service July 7, 1864, in special 
orders from this office “for absence without leave and failing to file the neces- 
sary surgeon’s certificate of disability, and make reports to regiment, as re- 
quired by the regulations of the War Department.” 

July 7, 1864 (date of Jismissal), he was re-examined by the medical board at 
Annapolis, which found the officer suffering from rheumatic pericarditis, and 
that he would not be fit for active duty in the field again,” and recommended 
that he be discharged the service. 

The recommendation of the board was received at this office July 8, 1864, and 
the president of the board advised, July 12, 1864, that Lieutenant McLean had 
been dismissed the service, 

July 19, 1864, Asst. Surg. William S. Ely, treasurer Officer's General Hospital, 
Annapolis,Md., reported that Lieutenant McLean,who had received pay for the 
month of June, 1864, in hospital, stated that he had made such disposition of 
his funds as to be unable to settle his board account by eash. 

July 22, 1864, the Paymaster-General was directed to stop the pay of Lieuten- 
ant McLean until he had settled his board account with the hospital, which 
stoppage has never been removed. 

pienene yaar was last paid to include June 30, 1864, at Officers’ Hospital, 
Annapolis, 5 

1 ee tg sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. ©. DRUM, Adjutant-General. 

The SECRETARY or WAR. 


The amendment recommended by the committee in the report was 


to, 

Mr. LANSING moved to amend by adding at the end of the bill 
the following: Provided no pay or allowance shall be deemed author- 
ized by this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


passed. 
MRS. SUSAN YOUNG. 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, Icall up the bill (H. R. 5517) granting a 
pension to Mrs. Susan Young. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Susan Young. widow of the late 
Samuel Young, late captain of the Independent Scouts of West Virginia. 


The report (by Mr. CRAIG) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
5517) granting a pension to Susan Young, submit the following report: 

Susan Young is the widow of Samuel Young, who was commissioned by the 
State of West Virginia as captain in the Pocahontas County State Guards, 
1 Saga 29, 1864, joined for service September 1, 1864, and discharged June 10, 
1s65, About the 23d of October, 1864, with twenty-eight or thirty men, on a 
scout in the enemy's country at or near Oldfield Fork of Elk, Virginia, he re- 
ceived a pistol-shot wound in his hand. The enemy was believed to be present 
or in near neighborhood, 

After dark an alarm occurred and there was considerable confusion and firing 
by claimant's men. The testimony of comrades shows that he was shot; that 
he was acting, as he believed, against the enemy. None were seen, butthathe 
was shot as aforesaid at the time. 

There is further testimony from William Orvens, M. D., late acting assistant 
surgeon, United States Army, that Rev. Samuel Young called on him for con- 
epost about an injury to his hand, which he stated was received while in 
the service: 

It presented the pecullar appearance of elevated erratic edges or pouting of 
the margins oi the ulcer, It suggested the presence of some foreign body in 
the wound, which it was recommended should be removed by an ope on. 
This he declined, saying bis physician at home could do that. I have learned 
Mr. Young died a year or two later of cancerous affection arising in connection 
with his wound.” 

Dr. J. W. Ely says: 

*Talso lived a neighbor to him for about three years. I knew he was afflicted 
with a very sore hand, and I also observed his pozri condition was very 
much impaired. I made a careful examination of his hand on October 13, 1884, 
which I found to he malignant cancer caused by a gunshot wound during the 
late war. Tam confident that the cancer was caused from the wound, ete, I 
treated Rev. Mr. Young after October 13, 1884, until his death,” 

Mr. Young died November 2, 1885, 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


2542) pensioning Joseph A. Blair, submit the following re 


Seventh Kentacky Caval 
of his duty as a soldier, with his command at 
wound from a rebel sym 
military duty; therefore he was never regularly mustered into the United 
States service. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 


JOSEPH A. BLAIR. 
Mr. PETERS. I ask the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 


2542) pensioning Joseph A. Blair, 


The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be authorized anà di- 


rected to place on the pension-roll, subject tothe provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws, the name of Joseph A. Biair, inte 
Kentucky Cavalry, now of Lyons, Kans. 


of Company C, Seventh 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 


The Committee on In: alid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (II. R. 
rt: 0 
rs from the testimony that the claimant was enlisted in Company O, 
on or about July, 1862; that while iu the ae 
Sharpsburgh, Ky., he receiv 
which disabled him for the performance of 


It ap 


James P. Ashley, captain of claimant's company, makes affidavit that he is 


personally and well acquainted with claimant, who enlisted in his company, but 
was never mustered in forthe reason that, soon after enlistment, claimant, with 
two other comrades, was detailed to go toa rebel sy mpathizer’s house near East 
Union, Ky.,and cause him to take the oath ofallegiancs, but the said sympathizer 
resisted and threw an ax from the 


head of the stairs striking claimant in the 


face, cutting 8 his nose, so disabling him that he was never again fit for 
duty. 5 H. Hopkins and W. H. Howe make affidavit substantially to the 
same 


From the evidence submitted in this case it appears to your committee that 


the claimant was in line of duty in obedience to the command of his superior 
officer, and in the performance of the duty of a regularly mustered soldier when 
he received his disability, therefore should not be deprived on account of tech- 
nicality of muster-in. 


Your committee report the claim favorably and recommend that the bill do 


pass, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 


ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


ORRIN DAY. 
Mr. RUSSELL. I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 11604) granting 


pension to Orrin Day. 


The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, clc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 


thorized and directed to place on the pension-rolis, subject to the lim 

and provisions of the pension laws, the name of Orrin Day, late of Company A, 
3 United States Artillery, with Capt. Thomas Childs, in the Florida war, 
1832. 


The report (by Mr. De Laxo) is as follows: 


who seryed 
Mr. Day is now seventy-eight years old, wholly without means of support, 
and unable to perform manual labor. He is in great need of immediate assist- 
ance, The claimants condition is fully shown by the testimony of George 
Leavens, John Waldo, and Simon S. Waldo, citizens of Windham, Conn. 
Your committee believe the case to be a just one, and they therefore recom- 


mend passage of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; and be- 


ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
CHARLES EWING, 


Mr. BLISS. I ask the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 9423) 
for relief of Charles Ewing. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, in- 
structed an: directed to place upon the pension-rolls. sugs to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Charles Ewing, late a member 
of Company D, Twelfth New York Cavalry. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (EL R. 9423) 
granting a pension to Charles Ewing, submit the following report: 

The claimant, Charles Ewing, served nearly three years in Company D, 
Twelfth New York Cavalry. He filed a claim for pension April 25, 1887, alleging 
rupture of the abdomen and nervous prostration. The claim was by 
the Department because he could not prove that this disability originated in the 
service This the claimant could not prove for the following reason: While on 
duty with his company ator near Kingston, N. C., in the month of Apri), 1865, 
he was detailed to carry an order by General Schofie d, who was then en 
the enemy. He was ordered to urge his horse to the utmost. Once, while so 
riding and crossing a small bridge, his horse broke through the bridge, falling 
and throwing him headlong upon the bridge. By this accident he received a 
rupture of the “testicles” and abdomen of a very serious nature, and strain- 
ing the cords of his back and neck. 

He avers that he did not place himself under the surgeon's care for fear of the 
severe operations they would perform upon him; and, it being near the close 
of the war, he remained with his company, doctoring himself, and was shortly 
after mustered out with hiscompany. He has ample proof of the existence of 
disabilities from the physicians who have treated him from the year 1865 to the 
present time; also that of the examining board, who rate him äs one-half dis- 
ab ed; also many of his neighbors, who have known him ever since the war, 
that he has never been able to do more than one-quarter of a man’s work, 
that he bas always been placed ata great disadvantage in astruggle 8 
and that he is now in a dependent condition, sixty-five years of ae. and largely 
depending upon his aged wife, who does washing and laundry work. 


e has always been a man of good habits, was a good and true soldier, and 
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your committee, believing this a very meritorious claim, recommend the pas- 
sage of the bill, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
> GEORGE s. HOWARD. 


Mr. FLOWER. Task the House to consider at this time the bill (H. 
R. 3080) granting a pension to George S. Howard. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 


Beit posi ig Baer Bet the Secre 
thorized and to place upon the pension-rol!, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of George 8. Howard, late a pri- 
vate in Company E, Twentieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 


report: 
„April 
17, 1881. 


alleging 


reports o in the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's Office therefore claimant is unable 
to furnish any record of 3 

Two comrades belonging to mant's company ee e testify that 
claimant contracted chronic diarrheaat or near Burton m, Va.; thathe was 
left sick at Bat Knob, Va.; that he was continuously sick with said disease 
until mustered out ate: on of service, and, further, that prior to about July 
1 claimant was sound andin good health. Two witnesses testify that they were 
near neighbors to claimant prior to his enlistment, and that he wasa sound and 


Several witnesses 5 the continuation of claimant's disability from 1870 
to the present time. Dr. 
testifies tha: 


fact being established by two comrades, and continuous disability since 
charge warrants your committee in making favorable report; therakore we rec- 
ommend that the bill do pass. ` 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


WARREN STAMP. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. I ask the present consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5537) for the relief of Warren Stamp, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is e authorized 
and directed to remove the charge of desertion standing on record against War- 
ren Stamp, late a private in Company I, One hundred and eleventh Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. CAREY) is as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs,to whom was referred House bill 5537, 
entitled “ A bill for the relief of Warren Stamp,” have had the same under con- 
sideration, and report it to the House with the recommendation that it pass. 

The committee in ee report are controlled by the following reasons: 

The records show that this soldier was enrolled on January 14, 1862, a private 
of Company I, One hundred and eleventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, to serve 
three years, and served with his command until he deserted on October 22, 1862, 
at Loudoun Heights, Virginia. 

The records further show that the said Warren Stamp, under the name of 
John W. Thompson, was enrolled on February 26, 1864, a private in Company 
G, Second Ohio Cavalry Volunteers, to serve three years, and served faithfully 
with this organization until mustered out with it September 11, 1865. 

It has been made apparent to the committee that the cause of the desertion 
of the said Warren Stamp was the fact that, having struck an officer, he was un- 
der arrest, and that, fearing he would be court-martialed and dealt with severely, 
he left the regiment in which he had originally enlisted and entered the service 
under another name. The cause of striking the officer was that he was struck 
with a sword by the officer because of some alleged misconduct on his part. 

It has been further made apparent that at the time of the enlistment of the 
said Warren Stamp he was only fifteen years of age, and in consequence could 
hardly realize the penalties which would ensue to him by reason of his having 


deserted the service of his country. 

Under date of April 25, 1849, the said Warren Stamp applied to the War De- 
partment for the removal of the charge of desertion against him. Hi uest 
could not be complied with in consequence of the provisions of section 3 of the 
act of Congress approves March 2, 1889, which provides that if the desertion ex- 
ceeds the period of four months before the second enlistment the charge of de- 
sertion can not be removed by the nt, 

In view of the fact that the said Warren Payne was so very young at the 
time of his desertion, and that he afterwards faithfully served in tue Union 
Army until after the end of the war, to wit, September 11, 1865, the committee see 
no reason why of desertion on the records of the War Department 
should not be removed and an honorable discharge issued to him. 

The committee herewith append to this report astatement of facts submitted 
by the War Department bearing upon this case of the date of March 22, 1890. 


Case A Warren Stamp, late pricate Company T, One hundred and eleventh Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, alias John W. Thompson, late private Company G, Second Ohio 
Cavatry Volunteers, (In violation of twenty-second, now fiftieth, Article of War.) 

RECORD AND Pension DIVISION, March 26, 1890. 


Warren Stamp was enrolled on January 14, 1802, a private of Company I, One 
hundred and eleventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, to serve three years, and 
with his command until he rted on October 22, 1862, from Loudoun Heights, 


‘a. 

Under the name of John W. Thompson he was enrolled on February 26, 1864, 
s private in Compay, G, Second Ohio Cavalry Volunteers, to serve three years, 
and ST is. ly with this organization until mustered out with it on Sep- 


Warren Stamp, under date of A 1889, applied for removal of the 
cc 


fear of being ed before a court-martial, he being at the time of his deser- 
tion under arrest for having struck his superior officer who had first struck him 
with his sword ; that he was at the time of his enlistment only fifteen years of 
age; he afterwards enlisted in Company G, Second Ohio Cavalry Volunteers, 
under the name of John W, Thom a 

His enlistment in the Second Ohio Cavalry Volunteers while a deserter from 
the One hundred and eleventh Pennsylvania Volunteers was in violation of 
the twenty-second (now fiftieth) Article of War; and as such absence in deser- 
tion before his subsequent enlistment exceeded the period of four months, the 
eee of section 3, act of Hee, approved March 2, 1889, prohibit favora- 

le aon, . 5 by War Department, and his application was 
acco) y 5 

Respectfully submitted. AIN 

Capt dA seid AODA Ù. . 45 
aptain an $8: . S. Army, 
The Secrerary or War. 7 N 7 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
EMMA FULTON. 
Mr. TRACEY. I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 9019) granting a 
pension to Emma Fulton. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., That the of the Interior be, and he is hereby, in- 
structed and directed to place upon the pension-rolls, subject to the pro 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of ma Fulton, widow of 
George Fulton, late a member of Company C, Fifth Michigan Cavalry. 


The report by (Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
9019) granting a pension to Emma Fulton, submit the following report: 

Claimant is the widow of George Fulton, late vate Company C, Fifth 
Michigan Cavalry, with which he served nearly three years, and who died 
July 1, 1877. The soldier was pensioned for injuries received in action at the 
battle of Cedar Creek, Virginia, October 19, 164. This injury was caused by 
his horse falling upon him, 5 ribs and contusion of chest and 
left side, Tight knee, hip, and thigh. For these injuries he was the 
service. e surgeon's certificate cites him as crippled and forever unfit for 
further service. 

The soldier’s death was caused in the Sowing manner; While at work in 
the field, he being a farmer, his injured leg was fractured by an accident, but 
from the fact of the previous injury the bones had become weak, unhealthy, 
and d „and would not heal, and his leg was amputated, and from the 
debilitated condition, caused by his former ars deba as shawn by the su 
who 35 him, death resulted. Of this there is ample and unco 
proof, 

The widow's claim was rejected upon the ground that the latter break- 
ing of his leg, was the cause of death. However, as it is so plain this 
was very 35 injured in the service and that the soldier never recove: 
the full use of it, it is very clear to the mind of your committee that his death 
was the result of the wounds for which he was pensioned. 

The widow is r and advanced in life, without means of support,and your 
committee believes it is a very meritorious claim and recommends its passage 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. ` 
CHARLES W. WHITNEY. 


Mr. MORRILL. I ask the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7125) granting a pension to Charles W. Whitney, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre! the Interior d he is hereby, author- 
ized 8 . to 3 eee subject to ‘ie provisions —— 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Charles W. Whitney, Iate of Com- 
pany I, Ninety-second Regiment United States Colored Infantry, 


The report (by Mr. MOREILL) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
7125) granting a pension to Charles W. Whitney, submit the following report: 

The soldier enlisted in Company G, Thirty-seventh Illinois Volunteers, Sep- 
tember 15, 1861, and served until September 27, 1863, when he was mustered out 
to a the position of first lieutenant in Company I of Ninety-second Regi- 
ment United States Colored Infantry. He served until December 31, 1865, when 
he was discharged at New Orleans, He served four years four months and 
sixteen days in the Army. Wasa prisoner of war six mon 

He claims that while at Port Hudson on detached service he contracted den- 
gue fever, or break-bone fever, and had a very severe attack. Since then he 
has never been a well man. He has suffered from the effects of the disease- 
ever since, and the disease has increased every year, He has trouble in urinat- 
ing, has pains in the small of his back, left shoulder, and hips, with dull 
in his head. In the fall of 1867 he was prostrated with a severe attack of rheu- 
matism, and a general break-down of the whole system, and was confined to 
the bed till the following spring, and could not do any work during the ensu- 
ing summer. Every fall since he has had a sick spell and is unable todo much 


work, 

His claim was rejected on the ground that there was no ratable disability for 
dengue fever shown since filing the claim, and the disease of kidneys and rheu- 
matism are not shown to be results. The hospital record shows that during 
the month of October, 1865, he was taken with dengue fever. The testimony 
of the colonel of Ninety-second Regiment, and Byt. Brig. Gen. H. N. Frisbie 
says that he knows Charles W. Whitney, and that he among many others suf- 
fered from malaria at Port Hudson in 1865. He was in command of that port 
and district a prapt of that year, He says: 

“Lieutenant iney was one of my trusted officers, and so I particularly re- 
member his sickness. He had an unusually severe attack of dongue fever. I 
consider it to result from malaria where we were so long after the levees broke 
and the greatest overflow ever known took place, Following it was an epi- 
demie of this iar fever, from which I myself have twice suffered. It resulted 
in case of nt in an affection of the kidneys, suppression of the urine, and 
rheumatism. It was a severe and gerous case,” 

E. G. Dunnell, lieutenant of said ent, says he has known claimant since 
1866, and from that till 1872; resided near him, part of the time in the same 
house, and has seen him quite frequently, During the entire time the claimant 
suffered with what he called break-bone fever, chronic inflammation of the 


1890. 
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l examiner, in his re of March 8, says: 
Pom Prom ali 83 I am of Sainte tank the peed pte of merit.“ 
S. Rondabusch, special examiner, in report of March 17, 1390, says: 
* think ms claim is pirane 
A. Downing, o — 29, 1890, says: 


3 — reputation for prot the high character of the 
Sere interviewed I am to —— the be is meritorious,” 
We examiner, in his report of March 31, 1890, says: 


T: N. bber, s 

“Y believe the claim has merit.” 

There is no evidence of the condition of the claimant previous to enlistment, 
but it is fair to assume that a man who entered the se: and won distinction 
and promotion and received the commendation of his superior officer, and con- 
tinued in the performance of his duty for more than four years was an abled-bod. 
ied man when he entered the service. His impaired pogaca paola tpg gnbee- 
quent to discharge and through all hoor fag rs subsequent thereto, his poverty, 
his highe character for honesty aag probity being such as to elicit “the commen- 

of special examiners co: 8 to look for nee, and the con- 
clusion of every one of them that the bill has merit, lead your committee to 
the conclusion that the bill is meritorious, and we therefore recommend that 


it do pass. 
The bill was ordered to be and read a third time; and being 


engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


MARY B. COOK. 
Mr. CRAIG. I Peay to call up the bill (H. R. 11640) grantinga pen- 
sion to Mary B. Coo 


The Gall eee send, oe loss 


Be it ena etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary B. Cook, who was the widow 
of Henry W. To late second lieutenant of Company K, Eleventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry. 


Mr. KILGORE, It appears that this beneficiary bears a different 
name from her husband. I call for the reading of the report. 

The report (by Mr. CRAIG) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
bare ges Sr ete Mas B. Cook, submit the following report: 

3 k was the widow of Henry Torbett, who served as second 
eee and finally lieutenant-colonel of Seventy-eighth Pennsylvania 
Volunteers thron: the war 1861-1865. He was appointed second lieutenant 

Twenoty-ninth United States Infantry May 22, 1867, and was transferred to the 
5 Infantry April 25, 1869. He 8 ce 1871. His widow was granted 
nsion at $15 per month December 
d widow m Dr. Cook 8 25, 1883. He lived two years and 
died December 24, 1885. 

In view of the long and faithful service of the said Lieutenant Torbett, who 
died in the service as s result of ite hardships and exposures, the dependent 
condition of his former widow, her W Hoa to earn a support, and the fact 
that no one is legally bound for her support, her delicate health and age and 

ents 33 in similar cases, your committee recommend that the bill 

o pass, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS A. ROWLEY. 


Mr. OSBORNE. Lask the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10418) to increase the pension of Thomas A. Rowley, late brigadier- 
general of United States volunteers. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cic., That the Secretary of the sg ier ings trey be ner yeaa 
rected to inerease the pension of Thomas A. Rowley, late brigadier-general 
United States volunteers, to $50 per month. 


Mr. KILGORE. Let the report be read. 
The report (by Mr. CRAIG) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the H. R. 10418) 
granting an increase of pension to Thomas A. Rowley, submit the f following re- 


Thomas A. Rowley was a soldier in the Mexican war. He was mustered into 
the United States service as colonel of the Sae a and second Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers August 6,186]. He a 5 eral ot vol- 
unteers February 18, 1863. He 8 Third Brigade: ird hearan ofthe 
Sixth Corps from November, 1862, to March, 1863, when he was Loar ae com- 
mand of First Brigade, Third Division, First Corps, until July 3, 1863, when 
wounded at Gettysburgh, Pa. He had also been wounded in the head at Fair 
Oaks May 31, 1862. 

He occupi ied various important and responsible positions until his resignation 


December 23, 1864, He was granted a pension of $7.50 per month February 14, 
3 ere to $15 March 19, 1884, and increased by special act $10 per month 
une 
He suffers io his wounds, which also affect his omer About two years 
ago he met with an accident on a lectin prem er pi ed him and he is very 
lame. He isin limited circumstances, and B pl tor sat on his on. 
In view of the years, 


thful service of this soldier, his age, which is eig 
aoe his suffering condition, your committee recommend 

The bill was’ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


HANNAH B. SHEPHERD. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. I ask the present consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 12012) granting a pension to Hannah B. Shepherd. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 8 au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension- roll the name of Hannah B. 
herd, dependent mother of Henry J. Shepherd, late a private in 8 7 g 
Ninety-sixth Regiment of Ohio Volunteer nfantry, at the rate of $12 per month. 


The report (by Mr. FLICK) is as follows: 


13113 to grant a p on — a — whom —.— 8 the bill (H. R. 
2) to nt a pension to Hannah e ein m e report: 
Hai R. Sheph herd ia the mother of Henry Shepherd, 8 
Company E, Ninety-sixth Regiment 1 . A’ 

in 1866, and died of disease of lungs ber 25, The mother’s 
claim has been rejected on the ground that soldier left surviving him a widow 


the passage of the 


to whom he was married on his death-bed. The widow has long since remar- 
ried and there is no one drawingany pension on account of . 
The evidence clearly shows that the soldicr’s death cause w y charge- 
able to malarial poisoning of an from which. . — suffered dar 
wh service, and a 8 cough w before d 
t a that before enlistment, during service, and after 
made ample provisions for the comfortable maintenance of his mother, but 
his death has cut off this avenue of supporti, and having no property or in- 
— roe Bey source, she is now dependent upon others not legally bound in 
er suppo 
The case comes within a well established rule of Congress to grant relief to 
the poor and aged parents of those who lost their lives in the service of their 
and the 8 therefore report favorably on the accompanying 


bill and ask that it t do pass. 
The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; and being 


engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN LINDT. 
Mr. REED, of Iowa. I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 4254) grant- 
ing a pension to John Lindt. 


‘The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, em- 
ghee A af meet aaea Pep ees eres 
pany nden ni ery, Pennsylvan 
A A mid and that he be eras at $12 per month from January I, 18. 

The report (by Mr. FLICK) is as follows: 

The Sree ipa on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
425i) gran ry pendon to John Lindt, s submit the following report: 

The clai claimant Á —— an 99 for pension for disability caused by injury 
to his hearing. and rheumatism. His claim was rejected on the ground that he 
had not fished th e ineurrence of the disabilities in the service. Heshowed 

evidence other than his own the existence of the disabilities, but be was not 
bre to 5 — any testimony except his own that the disabilities were the re- 
ee, rivate in Co B, Ind dent Regi t Pe lvania Vol 

‘© was a private in Company B. Independen 7 nnsylvania Volun- 
teers. He testi ified that in one of the actions during the . in 
1864, the gun with which Do amred wea placed in action in a gap or narrow val- 


pet 8 two high hills, and that ee concussion caused by the firing of the 

ured one of ears, and that the injury has constanti gero grown worse 

since iis discharge from the service, and that he is now able to hear but little 
that ear. 


The fact of the occurrence of the injury 
knowledge. It was not of such serious 


is necessarily within his exclusive 
rasto gey medical treatment 


at the time. He is shown to bea man of good repute and wo of and 
v our committee think his testimony ought to be accepted as tto 
the occurrence of the injury. rious, does not disable 


The disabilty, 3 
him from earning a livelihood oy manual labor, so that he can not be pensioned 
under the act approved June 27, 1890. 
The committee recommend that the bill be anenai strikin, = the word 
ines, and by inserting 


and” in the sixth line, a all the seventh and 
ae following: “Subject to the provisions and r of the pension laws, 


and that as so amended it be passed. 
The amendment recommended by the committee was read and agreed 
to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


GEORGE EVERTS, 
Mr. LACEY. I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 8124) granting a 
pension to George Everts. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to Le the invalid on- roll the name of — E 


of Company A, th Iowa try Volunteers, the said pension to be sub- 
pa to the S Eaa es of the general pot A laws at the rates to be established 
the usual examination. z 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
8124) to pension George Everts, submit the following report: 


The ths me states 
rat araor required by the rules of the Pension Bureau_ 


that the claimant is old and broken down in er — aog suftering from heart dis- 


eee ee eee to his bed a part 
of thi the timeeach day. The claimant states were contracted from 
hard marchingan: exposure on march at Black River, Miss.,in the spring or 1864. 
The su n 18 certificate of the board of examiners at Fairfield, Towa, states 
that the bility of the soldier is total. 


Rufus A. Eno testifies to his acquaintance with the soldier since 1831, and de- 
scribes his disability — tini the same as said St. Clair, 
E. F. Williams, another Deighton, who has known the claimant from 1876 and 
had 8 portunities to know him, states the disability to have been continuous. 
C. Millikin also testifies as to the disability in 1882. 
ess of the soldier in Mari- 


Pi reseed af ES — 
es Gas in July, 1864, and 3 und absent, sick, in February. 
uly, 1864. 


; sick in May, 186%: had eee mo in Ja 

Charles Bailey testifies that he knew the soldier in 
ing from — but does not clearly state the nature ot 

A farther record of the War De) 
from remittent 3 chronic 
chronic hepatitis. 

His continuous sickness during the last two of his and his sub- 
sequentillness, as shown by the affidavits on file, clearly indicate his army 
service has produced his present condition of health in whole or in part. 

The soldier is greatly disabled and his case is an extreme one, so that the 
liberal provisions of the disability act are eraser Eg as his disability was evi- 
dently contracted in the service, although the not clear enough to en- 


when he was suffer- 
e disease, 

nt on file shows — the soldier suffered 
iarrhea, acute diarrhea in 1364, and in 1865 


title him to on under the old law. 
Owing to the extent of his disability, we deem the new law inadequate and 
recommend the passage of this bill. 


The bill ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
„„ b . 
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JESSE G, HAMILTON, 


On motion of Mr. KILGORE, by unanimous consent, the bill (H. R. 
7928) granting a pension to Jesse G. Hamilton was considered. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jesse &. Hamilton, late of Company 
B, Twenty-first Indiana Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
7928) granting a pension to Jesse G. Hamilton, submit the following report: 

The claimant enlisted in Company B, Twenty-first Indiana Heavy Artillery, 
on the 2ith day of July, 1861. charged by reason of hernia, April 1, 1862. 
Filed declaration for pension March 27, 1869, alleging that at Newport News, Va., 
about March 1, 1862, while lifting a log to build a fire, he incurred rupture of 
right side. Declaration filed April 3, 1880, aliona that from carrying a heavy 
log for flro- wood at the hospital near Newport News, Va., in March, 1862, he re- 
ceived a rupture of the right side. This case was finally rejected afteralengthy 
spons) examination., Reason stated, the evidence is insufficient to oyercome 

adyerse record, but strongly tends to prove that claimant was slightly rupt- 
ured at date of enlistment, 

The fact of existence of 3 at discharge is established beyond doubt; 
therefore rejection was based principally upon the ren that disability ex- 
isted at enlistment. Ezra Read, surgeon Second Indiana Volunteers, who signed 
claimant's certificate of disability for discharge, made the remark on said cer- 
tificate that disability existed at time of enlistment, Dr. Salem A, Tilford, presi- 
dent of the examining board at Martinsville, Ind., states that before the war he 
had frequently given claimant and family treatment, and in his opinion claim- 
ant was a sound man and free from hernia when he eulisted in the service. 

Dr. Wilhite, a practicing physician for twenty-eight years, testifies that he 
knew claimant before his enlistment; that he was a sound man; that the fall 
and winter of 1861 he was in the hospital at Baltimore with claimant, they both 
being nurses; that about March, 1862, they went to Newport News; that claim- 
ant was cook and nurse in hospital; that soon after arrival at Newport News 
claimant became ruptured by lifting a heavy log. 

Ten or twelve witnesses testify that claimant was a sound man to all appear- 
ance before enlistment, and was performing heavy and laborious work prior to 
enlistment, Special Examiner Cox says claimant has excellent reputation for 
truth and veracity, is broken down physically, and financially destitute, believes 
the claim has merit, and recommends further examination. Special Examiner 
MeCoy finds claimantto have good palaton in Indiana, whereheenlisted; that 
all the witnesses which he examined except one believed claimant was sound 
atenlistment. He also recommended further examination, 

From the large amount of testimony showing that claimant was sound atand 
prior to enlistment pace committee are inclined to give him the benefit of the 
doubt, with favorable report recommending that the bill do pass, 


Mr. FLOWER. What is the rate of pension? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
ELIAS D. THOMPSON, 


On motion of Mr. NUTE, by unanimous consent, the bill (H. R. 
11173) to increase the pension of Elias D. Thompson was considered, 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, éte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay Elins D. Thompson, of Company F, First Loui- 
siana Volunteers in the Mexican war, a pension of $30 per month in lieu of the 
pension he is now receiving, 

The report (by Mr. BROWNE, of Virginia) is as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R, 11173) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Elias D, Thompson, have considered the same and 
report as follows: 

ir. Thompson was a corporal in Company F, First Louisiana Volunteers, 
Mexican war, and served as such from May 7 to July 27,1846, He is now in re- 
eeipt of a pension at the rate of $$ per month ander the Mexican-service act of 
January 29, 1887. y 

The applicant is now nearly soventy-eight years old and so badly afflicted 
with chronic rheumatism as to require the constantattendanceofanurse. The 
disease has resu;ted in much deformity and rigidity of the joints, and he has 
been unable to do any manuat labor for years. He stands in much need of the 
increase prayed for. 

The facts are substantiated by the testimony of Dr. George W. Benson and 
Dr. J. Harvey Hill, both of Baltimore, Md. 

The passage of the bill is respectfully recommended, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
CHARLES H. VANDERVOORT. 


Un motion of Mr. DE LANO, by unanimous consent, the bill (H. R. 
4870) torelieve Charles H. Vandervoort of the charge of desertion was 
considered, 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to remove from the rolls and records in the office of the Adjutant- 
General of the United States Army the charge ot desertion now standing on the 
said rolls and records against Charles A. Vandervoort, late of Company A, Sec- 
ond Regiment New York Heavy Artillery Volunteers, and, when so removed 
that the said Charles A. Vandervoort be restored to all rights lost or suspended 
by the said record. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

JEREMIAH M. SIDWELL. 

On motion of Mr. FLOWER, by unanimons consent, the bill (H. R. 
2417) granting a pension to Jeremiah M. Sidwell was considered. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, au- 
and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jeremiah M. Sidwell, of Spring 
Arbor, Mich, late aprivate in the Indiana Home Guards, said Sidwell having 


been wounded at the battle of Panther Creek, Kentucky, while serving in the 
Army of the United States, 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the biil (H. R» 
2417) granting a pension to Jeremiah M, Sidwell, submit the following report: 

This claimant made an application for pension in the proper way and was re- 
jected by the department, as the regiment in which he served was a State or- 
ganization and not mustered into the United States service, 

It vppears from the evidence on file with this claim that he served with the 
Fourth Indiana Legion, n ment of home guards, and that his regiment was 
ordered out of the State and to the State of Kentucky, where, in a skirmish 
with the enemy, he received a gunshot wound in left l Upon this point the 
evidence seems conclusive, and your committee, believing the claim a just and 
proper one for Congress to act upon, recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
JOSEPHINE S. HANSEL. 


On motion of Mr. CHEADLE, by unanimous consent, the bill (H. R. 
10742) granting a pension to Josephine S. Hansel (late Wilson) was 
considered. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to nes upon the pension-rolls of the United States the name of Jo- 
sephine S. Hansel Tormey Wilson), widow of James Wilson, late of Company 
K, 3 Regiment Iowa Infantry Volunteers, at the rate of 512 a 
mon 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
3 granting a pension to Josephine S. Hansel (late Wilson), submit the fol - 

owing report: 

Josephine S. Hansel was the widow of James Wilson, of Company K, 
Twenty-eighth Jowa Infantry Volunteers, who died in the United States serv- 
jce; that said widow forieited her rig ht to pension by remarriage with Cephas 
J. Hansel; that the said Hansel is now dead, and she is left in destitute circum- 
stances, and that she is the proper subject of the bounty of the Government, 
and we recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


MARGARET HAWKINS, 


On motion of Mr. GEST, by unanimous consent, the bill (H. R. 8119) 
to grant a pension to Margaret Hawkins was considered. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Seoretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Margaret Haw- 
kins, widow of William Hawkins, who was a private in Capt. Alexander M. 
Hosson sous pany of Illinois Mounted Volunteers in the Black Hawk war, and 
pay her a pension of $20 per month. 


The report (by Mr. DE LANo) is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8119) grant- 
ing a pension to Margaret Hawkins, have consi same and report: 

‘The claimant's late husband, William Hawkins, was a private in Capt, Alex- 
ander M. Houston’s company of Illinois Mounted Volunteers in the Black Hawk 
war, and was honorably d therefrom August 15, 1832. 

It is shown that the soldier died February 12, 1890, and that his widow is r, 
old, and feeble. Her age is about seventy-four years, and she isso much alete 
with palsy as to require almost constant care and attention from others, 

The claimant's husband was in receipt of a pension at the rate of £20 per 


month at the time of his death, the same having been granted him by special 


act at the second session of the Fiftieth Congress. 
Your committee regard the case as a meritorious one, and therefore favorably 
report the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


BAZEL LEMLEY, 


On motion of Mr, ALLEN, of Michigan, by unanimous consent, the 
bill (H. R. 9400) granting a pension to Bazel Lemley was considered. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll of the United States the name 
of Bazel Lemley, late a member of Company I, Eighth Pennsylvania Reserve 
Corps, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. CRAIG) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (II. R. · 
9400) granting a pension to Bazel | emley, submit the following report: 

That claimant enlisted July 15, 1861, in Company I, Eighth Pennsylvania Re- 
serve Corps, was transferred to Company H, One hundred and ninety-first Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, June , 1864, and was discharged June 28, 1865, 

His claim for a pension was filed September 18, 1879, for gunshot wound of 
right shoulder received at battle of the Wilderness May 6, 1864, and heart dis- 
case, which claim was rejected on medical unds that there has been no dis- 
ability from alleged wound of shoulder, and that the disease of heart is not the 
result of said wound, and inability to satisfy the Pension Office with cvidenee 
of incurrence of heart d 

There is abundant evidence of prior soundness both by family Aegan and 
A AR Dr. G.W. Mass, the family physician, thinks he would have known 
— he had heart disease, and thinks he was free from any functional disease 
of same, 

There is evidence quite satisfactory of the wound having been received in 
battle as stated. 

There is lay testimony of the contraction of heart disease in the service, but 
the Pension Office refused to consider it conclusive, 

Dr. G. W. Mass testifies that when claimant returned from the Army in the 
summer of 1865 he had functional disease of the heart, and it produced frequent 
attacks of syncope and toa very greatextent disqualified him from manual labor. 
In addition to this a number Of respectable witnesses testify to his having heart 

isease on his return from the service. His neighbors generally unite in giving 
him an excellent character. 

This case was specially examined jn the field and by the examiner recom- 


| mended for admission. 
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mstances, his long service and his 
wound, think it reasonable to give him the benefit of the doubtand recommend 


Your committee, in view of all the circu 


the passage of the bill, amended by adding after word “corps” the words 
transferred to Company H, One hundred and ninety-first Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers.”* 


The amendment recommended by the committee was adopted. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be en and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed. 


MARK F, CARTER, 


Mr. TRACEY. Lask unanimous consent to discharge the Commit- 
tee on Pensjons from the further consideration of the bill (S. 573) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mark F. Carter and put it upon its pas- 
sage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Mark F. Carter, late a member of Company E, 
Second Regiment of Iowa Volunteer Infantry, a pension at the rate of $30 a 
month, in lieu of that which he now receives, to take effect from and after the 
passage of this act. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to a third 


reading, and being read the third time, was passed. 


FRANC E. BABBITT. 


On motion of Mr. O'DONNELL, by unanimous consent, the bill (H. 
R. 2434) granting a pension to Franc E. Babbitt was considered. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ele., That the Secretary of the Interior be, aud he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Franc E. Babbitt, 
sister and heir of George S. Babbitt, late licutenant-colonel of the Twenty-third 
Regiment Indians Infantry, the pension of said Frane E. Babbitt to be fixed at 
the rate of $30 per month. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
2434) granting a pension to Franc E. Babbitt, submit the following report : 

Franc E. Babbitt is the sister of George S. Babbitt, late Heutenant-colonel of 
the Twenty-third Indiana Infantry. 

Colonel Babbitt entered the service as a captain, and remained until the close 
of the war; he ran the blockade at Vicksburg as volunteer commander of the 

W. Cheeseman, manned by a volunteer crew from his company. remaining 
undor fire for six hours, and the vessel was struck many times by cannon-balls 
and grape, canister, and musketry beyond mention; the consort of the Cheese- 
man was relieved and rescued. 

Colonel Babbitt took part in all the battles under Grant, beginning at Bel- 
mont and ending at Vicksburg; he was in the battles about Atlanta; marched 
with Sherman to the sen. He contracted pulmonary disease in the Army and 
died, atter a lingering consumption, June 22, 1809. © was never married; his 
mother died when he wasa babe, and his father while he wassa small boy. The 
sister was a mother to the boy and raised him. When he grew up he contrib- 
uted to his sister's support until be became unable to do any kind of work. 
She is the heir at law; she cared for him in infancy and during his long illness. 
‘The soldier would not apply for a pension during his lifetime. The sister is 
sixty-tive years of , broken in health from her long care of the gallant sol- 
dier; she is without income, . upon her exertions, 

General Gresham, on whose staff the soldier served, in a letter to Mr. O Don- 
nell, the author of the bill, testifies to the services of Colonel Babbitt as a faith- 
fuland valuable officer; hoapproves the proposition to have the sister pensioned 
by act of Congress. General Lew. Wallace, who served with the soldier, also 
favors such action. 

In view of these facts, aud as it has become customary to grant epee in 
cases of this nature, your committee recommend the passage of the bill, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


URIAH J, O'NEIL. 


On motion of Mr. CUMMINGS, by unanimous consent, the bill (H.R, 
5687) for the relief of Uriah J. O'Neil was considered. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, cete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby 
and directed to cause the removal of the charge of desertion from the record of 
Uriah J. O'Neil, late Company B, Fifty-ninth New York Infantry. 

The report (by Mr. SNIDER) is as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
5687) for the relief of Uriah J. O'Neil, having considered the same, respectfully 
rt 


That they have carefally examined the evidence submitted in this case and 
believe the soldier entitled to relief asked. f 
They recommend the bill do pass, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


SARAH H. PHILP, 


On motion of Mr. CUTCHEON, by unanimous consent, the bill (H, 
R. 11243) grantivg a pension to Sarah H. Philp was considered. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to put the name of Sarah H. Philp, widow of Thomas 
Kinrade, late a member of Company K, Second Ohio Cavalry, on the pension- 
roll, subject to the limitations and provisions of the pension laws, 

The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
112438) 1 a pension to Sarah II. Philp, submit the following report: 

Sarah H. Philp was the wife of Thomas Kinrade, a member of Company K, 
Second Ohio Cavalry, and who died from injuries received in line of wane 
April 3, 1862, She was granted n pension by certificate 5631, which was paid to 
her until March 9, 1864, when she married William Philp, with whom she lived 
until his death several years „since which time she remained a widow 


ago, 
and has supported herself by teaching, She has no other means of s rt 
is now AA TANO in years. s of support and 
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authorized 


Yonr committee therefore recommend that her name be restored to the pen- 
sion-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 

The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


BENJAMIN SCRAM. 


Mr. WICKHAM. Lask unanimous consent that the Commitee on 
Pensions be discharged 
R. 11027) granting a pension to Benjamin Scram. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Speaker, this is a dangerous practice without 
some explanation or report. If this is a Senate bill the report ought 
to be read; if a House bill some explanation should be given. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Benjamin Scram, Jate a private in 
seeing Thompson's regiment in the Black Hawk war, at the rate of $12 per 
month. 


Mr. WICKHAM. I move that the word twelve,“ in line 7, be 
stricken out and ‘‘eight’’ inserted. A 

The facts are that this man was wounded in the Black Hawk war, 
is now an aged man, and needs the money he gets from his pension. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MORRILL. The chairman of the Committee on Pensions is 
here, and I would like to ask if he has examined the bill and knows 
anything about it. 


from the further consideration of the bill (H. 


Mr. DELANO. I have examined the bill during this day, and it 


is the custom of the committee to report favorably upon such bills. 
There being no objection, the bill was considered, the amendment 
adopted, and the bill as amended ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 
OWEN T. GALE. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to discharge 
the Committee on Military Affairs from the further consideration of 
7970 bill (H. R. 11916) for the relief of Owen T. Gale, alias Thomas 

Lott. 

The bill was read, as ſollows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cancel the record of desertion now resting against the name of Owen 
T. Gale, alias Thomas Mott, as of Company E, Eighty-first Regiment of New 
York Volunteers, and issue to him an honorable discharge in his favor. 


Mr. BAKER. In this connection I desire to print the record of the 
War Department and the affidavits relating to the case, in lien of the 
formal report. 

The documents referred to are as follows: 

War DEPARTNENT, Washinglon City, May 22, 1890, 

Sin: Referring to the application for removal of the charge of desertion and 
for an honorable discharge in the case of Owen T. Gale, alias Thomas Mott, as 
of Company E, Eighty-first Regiment New York Volunteers. I am directed by 
the Secretary of War to inform you that, upon a careful consideration of the 
additional testimony presented by you, nothing is found to justify a reversal of 
e i ere adverse decision in the case, and the application is, therefore, ngain 

enied. 
Very respectfully, 
Cia it r a Y 
a plain and Assistant § La A. 
Mr. II. E. Hammon, err arti 8 2 
Attorney, Rochester, N, V. 


War DEPARTMENT, Washington City, July 90, 1890, 


Sin: In returning herewith a letter addressed to you and by you referred to 
this Department (received on the 26th instant), having reference, apparently, to 
a removal of the charge of desertion against Thomas Mott, a tormer member 
of Company E, ae New York Volunteers auoe truename it isalleged 
is Owen T. Gale), I am directed by the Secretary of Warto inform you that the 
official records show that this sol was enrolled October 4, 1851, to serve three 
years; chat on June 18, 1863, he was granted a furlough for twenty-five days, from 
which henever returned, and was accordingly reported ashaving Gesertod July 
18, 1863, although the actual date of desertion was July 13, 1863, 

As it appears from the letter of your correspondent that the only ground for 
his failure to return was his mother threatened him with arrest if he did 


so, there is no provision of law under which the Department can afford him any 


relief. 
Very respectfully, 
F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Captain and Assistant Surgeon, United States Army. 
| Hon, Cnarves S. BAKER, 
| House of Representatives, 


| —.— 


General affidavit. 
STATE ov New Yorx, County of Monroe, ss: 
In the matter of remoyal of charge of desertion, case of Owen T, Gale, Com- 
| pany E, Eighty-first New York Infantry, 

On this 7th day of August, A. D. 1890, personally red before me, a notary 

ublic in and for the aforesaid county, duly suthecixed to administer 

wen T. Gale, aged forty-four years, a resident of Brookport, in the county of 
Monroe and State of New York,well known to me to be reputable and entitled 
1 and who, being duly sworn, declared in relation to aforesaid case as 

follows: 

That he is the man who enlisted under the name of Thomas Mott in the above- 
named o: ization; that the aſflant changed his name at the instance of eom- 
rades to clude pursuit by his parents at the time of his enlistment, as he was a 

minor; that he served said organization faithfully for two years, and was pro- 
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moted for bravery; that affiant drew a furlo i by 3 and came home to 
visit his parents; that his father had died his ce, and that his 

mother threatened him with 1 o return to the Army; that 
he never returned nor tried to evade arrest; that this appl is made for 
the purpose of bei restored to citizenship, and is not in any way to 
secure either a pension, or — — or ae Bay De whatever other than an honor- 
able d which will resto: citizenship and entitle him to the 
benefits ofa soldiers’ home. 

OWEN T. GALE. 


Srare or New YORK, County of Monroe, ss 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this — Ng thers above-named affiant, and 
1 that cluding the words erased and 
uninted him with 2 contents before he executed the 
same. I further ‘testify {Iam in no wise interested in said case, nor am I 
concerned in its prosecution; and that said affiant is personally known to me, 
and that he ís a credible person. 

] ELBERT A. ADAMS, 


IL. S. 
Notary Publ ie in 8 Monroe County, New York. 


General afidavit, 

Srare or New York, County of Monroe, ss: 

In the matter of Owen T, Gale, late private Company E, 1 New 
York Infantry, for removal oe of desertion. 

On this 12th day of August, A. D. 1890, Jy appeared before me, á notary 
ublie in and for the aforesaid county. du * rod to administer oaths, Owen 
forty-four — a resi pots Kaeo gars of Brock port, inthe county of Monroe 
dress is ni who, bein N. V., well known 
ing duly sworn, de- 


Mott as heretofore described. That 
his said: mother, late deceased, as 6 of 51 two sisters, Ma: 
Brockport, N. T.. 


by his mother, decided him to reluctantly — 3 eee and for 
which he is now, as he was then, y sorry and mad at himself to think 


— Rom oe the issue, even to resistance. That his age at time of his 


enlistmen sixteen years. he has stated the exact truthas to age, 
mio — might be verified by a journey to 2 N. V., in the archives 
the old Catholic rectory of St. Mary's in said city. if in existence. That afi- 


oan has not sought, neither does he seek, bounty or pension, but restoration to 
1 that — had — if occasion demands, find a resting place in some sol- 
diers’ h final crossing to the other side, 

OWEN T. GALE. 


STATE OP New York, County of Monroe, ss 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this day by the above-named affiant, and I 
certify that I read said affidavit to said affiant, including the words erased and 
the ded, — acquainted him with its contents before he executed the 


same. I that I am in no wise in in said case, nor am I 
concerned in its 5 and that said affiant is personally known to me, 
and that he is a credible person. 

[sean] DELBERT A. ADAMS, 


Notary Public ia and for Monroe County, New York. 


General afidarit, 
STATE OF New York, County or Mownor, ss; 
In the matter of Owen T, Gale, alias Thomas Mott, 
On this 12th day of August, A. D. 1890, personally appeared before me, a notary 
in and for the aforesaid county, — * : to administer 
ent of Brockport, in the county 
ose post-office address is anne well known 
ee me to be respectable and — eke e to a and who, being duly sworn, de- 


M 
that her said ntas Mot, 


late YA Co y E, Eighty-first New York Infan 
Owen T, payar away Tro rom home and enlisted in 9 ny and ent 
under the said alias ot “Mott,” and that this occurred at Yaterville, neida 


County, New York, and on or about —. 

That at the expiration of two years, or ‘thereabouts, said brother came home 
on furlough, a soldier with his chevrons on as a non-commissioned officer in 
said company and regiment; that her mother, late deceased,was of course 
over} to see her son, the said brother, Owen T. Gale. 

That her mother and as also affiant’s sister Ma Margaret, then and- 8 

that said brother Owen T T. Gale should never be permitted to 
return to theArmy, furlo or no furlough. 

That the mother sought counsel, and was informed that minority 3 
out consent was an effect bar to his said enlistment, and that his sai 
— — nau T len in his own f, oo 
pe aran pees met genre authority, which faid interposition would bean 

bar —.— ogee ds, as provided by statute, she being adependent 
widow and mother, 


‘That the said Owen T. Gale protested to the pointof rebellion. That her said 
mother ed and entreated, P rhioh said argument and entreaties were skill- 
fully by said son. who pictured to his mother, and the two sisters afore- 
mentioned as well, the p glories of the “ tented fiel 

That further promotion — ted him, and that he had 5 to stretch forth 
his hand to be a commissioned officer. 

That the said mother resisted all entreaties and finally interposed the ulti- 
matum that any 8 leave again for the war would be 8 
by his arrest and im ed by her. = saving that she needed his hel elp and de- 
manded it, that if pien back he would be killed anyway, sang that this must 


be an end of all argument, as the tal ipse dixit was fina) 
That t concurred pee mgs xe with igure authority which her eg aee ex- 
„as 54 a ar aia her siste: 


plete . 2 system of espionage over brother. 
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FTP that said brother 
would never have allowed said furlough to have become vitiated 
except upon compulsion and n. That sai „ 
tion were im; mother, who is now dead and gone, 
with herself, . mentioned, 

That the as above related by t was a sacred family secret 
and was only known and of between the four persons mo! 3 


son, and two daughters, which for obvious reasons was never hinted or breathed 
outside; hence the 8 to furulsh outside evidence. Her Mice ad- 
dress is "Brockport, N Ds È 

MARY J, BERRY, 


STATE or New YORK, County of Monroe, ss: 

Sworn to and subsoribed before me this day by the above-named afiant, and 
I Re pee fron that I read said affidavit to said affiant, including the words erased 
and the words added, and acquainted her with its contents before she executed 
thesame. I further certify that I am in no wise interested in said case, nor am 
J concerned in its prosecution; and that said affiant is personally known to me 
and that she isa credible person. 

DELBERT A. ADAMS, 


{t.s.] 
Notary PSG S and for Monroe County, New York. 


General i afidavit. 8 
STATE op TEXAS, County of Bexar, ss: 
In the matter of Owen T, Gale, alias Thomas Mott, 


On this 18th day of August, A. D. 1890, personally appeared before me, a clerk 
of a court of record in and for the aforesaid county, duly authorized to adminis- 
teroaths, Margaret S. Eifer, aged thirty-seven years, a resident of Flatonia, in 
the county of Fayette and State of ‘Texas, well known to me to be respectable 
and enti to credit, and who, being duly sworn, declares in relation to the 
aforesaid case as follows: 2 5 

That she has been well and personally mer EN with said Gale always, and 
that she is the sister of Owen T. Gale mentioned above; that the afiant dis- 
tinctly remembers of the return of her said brother, Owen T. Gale, from the 
war. She also remembers the opposition which her mother made ‘to his re- 
turning to the said regiment at the front. 

That by reason of said opposition, Spey ert with the determined opposition of 
herself and sister Mary J. rockport, N. Y., may be attributed the 
8 of the return of her said brother to the front at the time he came 

ome on furlough, and most certainly not because he did not wish to return. 

That said brother would certainly have returned, as he was a born soldier 
and talked continually of the chances of motion. 

That it was a sore and grievous disappointment to him to meet with the bit- 
ter opposition he did from his mother and sisters for his return. 

That it was a family secret, which was only known to his mother, sister, 
brother, and self and was never talked of outside the cranes circle, - 

MARGARET S. ELFLER. 
STATE or Texas, County of Bexar, ss: 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this day by the above-named affiant, and 
I certify that I read sald affidavit to said affiant, including the words e and 
the words added, and acquainted her with its contents before she executed the 
same, I further certify that Lam in no wise interested in said case, nor am I 
concerned in its prosecution; and that said affiant is personally known to me 
and that she is a credible person. 

THAD. W. oe Cri 


Clerk County Court, Bexar Texas, 
By R. C. SYMINGTON, TON Deputy 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
JAMES A. UNDERWOOD. 


Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (H. R. 2537) to increase the pension of 
James A. Underwood. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to increase the pension of James A. Underwood, Inte of Company B, 
Eighth Indiana Volunteer Infantry, to $50 per month. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let us have the report. 

The report (by Mr. MURRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2537) 
to increase the pension of James A. Underwood, submit the f Congress report: 


Ciaimant’s pension was in: to $30 by special act of 18 1888. 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions . — tho N —— that time, 
which is adopted by your committee as a part of th is report: 

“We find that claimant enlisted August 20, 1861, to sompen, B, Eighth In- 


* 8 and was discharged Septeniber 14, 1863. 
864, he applied fora pension for loss of leftarm at battle of Vicks- 
hase which wae granted, and for which he is now receiving a pension of $24 

r mont 
Pe May 22, 1885, he applied for an increase on account of chronic diarrhea and 
erysipelas, which was rejected on the ground that the combined disabilities 
were not equal to total inability to perform manual labor. Two of his neigh- 
bors swear that he ia unable to orm any manual labor 8 Decem- 
ber 4, 1876, Dr. W. W. Spiers, United States medical examiner, 

“s J find that left forearm has been amputated at upper third; 8 
sloughing has oc from gangrene, leaving a stump with very tender cica- 
trix. Claimant states that two years ago an eruption broke out on his left arm 
and spread all over his body; continued nine weeks; was confined to his bed 
four weeks; muscles of leg were contracted; went on crutches for awhile, 
Last August eruption 1 biceps museles of let arm; lasted two weeks; 
comes out in warm weat I find no eruption now. I think it is not erysip- 
elas, but a vesicular eruption resulting from chronic diarrhea, are 
badly eaten by scurvy. There is not much emaciation, but his his walahi fy oc is some 
pai Than it ought to be. Rated total third grade for loss of arm and $4 for 


"June! 24 1885, the examinin if board at 5 Kans., report him suffer- 
ing with chronic diarrhea, and recommend $i per month in addition to his 
nsion for loss of arm, The evidence shows that he is at times confined to 
Ris bed for weeks with chronic diarrhea and the resulting ee which he 
calls erysipelas. The man isa er wreck, and it woul the 
evidence would entitle him to the full rating given to those totally dished for 
the performance of manual labor. The examining boards recommend $28 per 
month. There is no such rating provided by —— Your committee recom- 

mend the passage of the bill.” 
Your committee would further state that the evidence shows a decided in- 
oreo eunan, sdisabilities, the chronic diarrhea developing in hemorrhoids 
The com- 


frequent loss of blood; also fistula in ano of severe form, 


bined bilities without the loss of arm would be sufficient to totally inca- 

pacitate the claimant for the Brot pee of any manual labor. As claimant's 
trating was fixed by specia F 

Spare msions. Therefore, 8 8 oar of the above facts, your commit 


u of Pe 
fa 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
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MRS. RACHEL WRIGHT. 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. Mr. Speaker; I ask unanimous: consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 7786) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Rachel Wright. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, — ia hereby, au- 


thorized and directed to place on the pension- subject to the provisions and 
limitations of.the pension laws, the name of 1 Wright, mother of 
Charles Wright, late a teamster in the United States Army; said pension to com- 


mence from the date of his death. 
The committee recommend the following amendment: 


In line8, after the word “of,” strike out the words “ his death” and ifsertin 
leu thereof approval of this act, at the rate of $12 per month. 


The report (by Mr. MARTN, of Indiana) is as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid 8 whom was referred the bill (H. R 
to Rachel rt: 


y 
teamster in the Quartermasters Department of the United States Army, On the 
26th day of November, 1863, 


while gathering up the dead and wounded from a 
field of battle in Fairfax County, Virginia, he was made a prisoner by the en- 
emy, and held and confined as a prisoner of war at Richmond, Va., and after- 
wards at Andersonville, Ga., where he died on the 4th day of August, 1864, of dis- 
sa resulting from hisimprisonment. 

‘he deceased prisoner was the oldest son of Rachel Wright, the claimant for 
pension and she was dependent upon him for support, her other children being 
nfants from fonr to eleven years of age. The claimant was a widow at the 
time her son entered the service of the United States, and she has ever since 
remained unmarried. She is now sixty-four years of age, and by reason of the 
im t and death of her sen she was at times in great distress and suf- 
fered from want of the necessaries of life. The deceased left no widow or 
chuasan; saree having been married. Applicant has no means with which to 
su erse] 
fact of the deceased's capture and death are shown by the records of the 
War sipun as as appears by a communication therefrom among the papers 
on 
The committee — recommend the of the bill. amended, how- 
ever, by striking out the words, in line $, “his death,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words approval of this act, at the rate of £12 per month.” 
to. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed 

The bill asamended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being en , was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker; I ask unanimous consent to printin 
the RECORD a few remarks upon the pension bill of the widow of Gen- 
eral George B. McClellan. 

There was no objection. 


MARY A. IRVIN. 


Mr. RIFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8779) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Irvin, widow. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the eine! be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension- kenas tothe provisions and 
limitations of the pension —— the — ry A. e widow of 
William Irvin, late private Company G, First aa ean Cavalry. 


The report (by Mr. CRAIG) is as follows: 


The 88 De to —— Nee the bill (H. R. 
8779) granting a nto S ollo — 
} A. Irvin was married to William Irvin in 1865. Willam Irvin 
pany G, First Lou Cavalry, March 30, 1864, and was dis- 
March 11, 1865, He was immediately pensioned, which was at time of 
his death, April 22, 1888, at the rate of $24 for d of heart and dropsy, His 
esi was the result of this disease, Mrs. Irvin applied for a pension, but was 
refused upon the ground that she had been previously married. 
Tho evidence shows that when quite young she had married one Samuel P, 
Seibert, a minor; that his father threatened Le rpenerete of the officiating min- 
ister, who advised her to consent toa separation. The 8 —* ond 
boy 8 him home een eee within five days ofthe marriage, and 


the a assumed her maiden name. That her father in 1863 moved from} tes 
hom County, Pennsylvania, to Illinois. She went with him and mar- 
ried villians rvin. That she lived with him as his wife, bore nine children to 


him, cared for them and him as his loyal wife, and nursed him in his long sick- 
ness until he died in 1888. She supposed her infant marriage was null and void 
araya aoa never doubted she was Irving's true wife until she made pension 
claim. That Samuel P. Seibert also, about 1865, married another woman, and 
at last . of him was living. 
Your committee recommend the passage of the bill, in accordance with abun- 
dant precedent in similar cases. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


BELINDA JANE PHILLIPS. 


Mr. KILGORE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration. of the bill (H. R. 9583) pensioning Belinda Jane 
Phillips. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete. That the Secretary of the Interior be directed 3 

L the name of Belinda Jane: Phillips, imbecile daughter: of Isaiah 
lips, late of Company F, Thirtieth Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay hera 


Pannan Joh of $8 per month, and that the same be paid to and upon the order of 
ah Joanen of Santa Fé, Kans., who is the natural mother of said imbo- 


agers ae (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
$683) granting a pension to Belinda Jane Phillips, submit the following report: 

Belinda Jane Phillips is the daughter of 9 y Phillips, late of Company F, 
Thirticth Iowan Volunteers. Her father died at Vicksburg, F, 20, 1863, 

while in the service. Her mother remarried October 18. 1874. 

The claimant drew a pension as the minor child of said soldier until she ar- 


rived at the 
and has been 
others for support. Since the time of the a rer ae an 


of sixteen years. She is now twenty-seven y ars old and is, 

ce her birth, deformed, imbecile, and wholly dependent upon 
nsion no one 
has been receiving a . J Phillips. 

The affidavits of the mother and of two who have known the daugh- 
ter, and are acquainted with ee A ane bstantiate tke report. 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bil bill, amended as 
follows: Strike out allafter the word pay,” in line 6, and insert “ to her legally 
constituted guardian for her use a pe: A as the rate of $18 per month.” 


The amendment recommended by the committee was to. 
The billasamended vas ordered to be en and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


ANNA S. SHUMAN. 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (H. R. 11641) granting a pension to Anna 
8. Shuman. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-rolls the name of Anna 8. 
Shuman, late a nurse in the war of the rebellion, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 


The report (by Mr. CRAIG) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
11611) granting a pension to Anna S. Shuman, submit the following report: 

Anna S. Shuman, sbortly after the breaking out of the late war, took 
——.— to render aid to the sick and wounded soldiers at the different hospi 

Washington City, and by her labor and contributions aided much toward thet 
relief and comfort, until in August, 1864, she was regularly a) en Sx a nurse 
a Miss Dix, and assigned to duty at the general hospital at Fortress Monroe, 


Yoh faithfully performed her duties in that. overcrowded hospital until her 
health failed, when on March 28, 1865, she received an order from Miss Dix to 
report to Washington under a sick leave granted her by Surgeon McClellan, as 
appears from the original order before your commi 

Since leaving the service her only source of income has been that derived 
from nursing the sick, but being now well advanced in years and still suffering 
from disease contracted in the service she will be unable before long to 
provide for her support by her own labor, and there being no one | bound 
to aid in her tenance, must become an object of Abati — the Govern- 
ment comes to her assistance. 

Your committee therefore recommend favorable action on the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed; was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


EMILY P. COLLINS. 


Mr. SIMONDS. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (H. R. 7879) granting a pension to Emily 
P. Collins, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eic., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, ee 
thorized and directed to place on the name of Emi bject to the prov 
and limitations of the 9 laws, the name of y P. Collins, of Hart 
ford, Conn., and grant her a pension of $8 a month, 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as fol- 
lows: 

In line 6, after the word Collins,“ insert the words an 


Also in line 7 strike out the word “eight” and insert in lieu 
twelve.“ 


The report (by Mr. CRAIG) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred 8 R. 
7879) granting a pension to Emily P, Collins, submit the followin 
The claimant was a volunteer army nurse at the hospital in 
Va.. — May, 1864, until late in the {ail of the same year, where she 
faithful service in nursing large numbers of sick and wounded soldiers, 
Claimant had two sons who did faithful service in the war, one as surgeon, the 
other ences and who was severely wounded and died from the same sub- 
sequently. 
Mrs. Collins was the daughter of a brave soldier of the Revolutionary war. 
She alleges that no one is now receiving a pension on account of these serv- 
ices to the country. She is now seventy-five years of age, has been a widow 
for fifteen years, and is now without adequate means of support. 
Your committee recommend the passage of the bill with the 3 
ments: After the name insert an army nurse,“ and change the word eight, 
in the last line, to “twelve,” 


The amendments recommended by the committee were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


CHRISTIAN PAPE. 


Mr. MORRILL. I ask unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 7251) granting a pension to Christian Pope. 

The bill wasread, as follows: 

Be it enacied, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Christian Pope, late a private in 
Company K, Fifth Regiment of Missouri State Militia Cavairy Volunteers. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as fol- 
lows: £ 

Strike out the letter o in claimant's name and insert “a.” 

The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bil (H. R. 
7251) granting a pension to © Pope, submit the ſollowing report 
Claimant enlisted in Company D, Twelfth Missouri State Militi Cavalry; Jan- 
uary 3, 1862; was discharged therefrom on certificate of disability February 28, 
1887. said certificate showing that claimant was incapacitated for 88 
of the duties of a soldier because of varicose veins in his lege: that said dis- 
ability was three-fourths total, rendering him unfitfor serviee-in the Invalid 


leu thereat the the word 
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SEPTEMBER 26, 


that in the fall 


Claimant filed application for 


May 22, 1882, allegi 
ofi while on a forced march from Jackson to-Bloomtieid, Mo., and on the 
second day’s march he was first disabled by varicose veins, was re- 
jected at Pension Officé because the certificate of disability for discharge 


shows that the varicose veins of left leg existed prior to enlistment. Cl 
took an appeal, and the Assistant Secretary, in his review, states that claimant 
admits that he had varcose viens in left leg very slightly previous to enlist- 
ment; therefore aflirmed former rejection. Several witnesses testify to their 
intimate acquaintance with him and to his soundness previous to enlistment, 

The Adjutant-General’s report shows claimant present for duty until Septem- 
ber, 1843. Surgeon-General’s report shows that claimant was first admitted to 
hospital in September, 1863. These facts, taken in connection with soldier's 
date of enlistment, prove that claimant performed his duty asa soldier for about 
twenty-one months, which is good evidence to your committee that claimant's 
disability previous to enlistment, if such disability existed, must have been 
very slight, and the Pension Bureau intimates disability prior to enlistment in 
left leg only, while the surgeon, in certificate ior discharge, says the dilation 
is extensive and implicates both 1 y 

Therefore, your committee are of the opinion that soldier’s present disability 
is very largely due to his service, and recommend that the bill do pass with the 
following amendment: Striking ont the letter “o” in claimant's name and in- 
serting a,“ so that the name will be Pape.” 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 

and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended to conform to the provisions of the act. 


FREDERICK HART. 


Mr. O'DONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
resent consideration of the bill (H. R. 5213) granting a pension to 
erick Hart. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions und 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Frederick Hart, late of Company K, 
Sixth Michigan Cavalry, 

The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
5213) granting a pension to Frederick Hart, submit the following report: 

The claimant enlisted October 15, 1862, and was discharged May 15, 1865, on 

on's certificate of disability, Thomas H. Helsley, surgeon, who states in his 

ficate that an extensive exostosis tumor of right femur, lower third, greatly 

impeding marching and the free use of the limb, unfitting him for service in 
the Veteran Reserve Corps. 

This disease has existed all the time since the war and to the present time. 
He made application for a pension in 1876, and it was rejected upon the ground 
that this disability existed prior to his enlistment, but your committee believe 
this is upon error, as the man served nearly three years in active service, 
making heavy marches and engaging in many battles. He claims his disa- 
bilities were received at the battie of Falling Waters, Maryland, and your com- 
mittee believe, from the evidence on file with the claim, that such is the truth, 
and therefore recommend the passage of the bill, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN RAGAN, 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 8067) to correct the military 
record of John Ragan. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 
remove the eat of desertion now standing against the record of Jobn Ra- 


n, Company F, Ninety-fourth ment New York Volunteers, and issue to 
im an honorable discharge as a private of said company and regiment. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as follows“ 
Add to the bill the following: 


“This act shall not authorize any pay, allowance, or bounty to said Ragan for 
service under such enlistment,” 

The report (by Mr, LANSING) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8067) 
to correct the military record of John Ragan, submit the following 1 i $ 

The rolls of the Army disclose the fact that John Ragan, Company F, Ninety- 
fourth New York Volunteers, is recorded as a deserter, It appears by affida- 
vits that Ragan enlisted in said 5 and regiment in 1861 or 1862; that on 
or about the month of February said Ragan was taken from said command by 
writ of habeas corpus issued by a justice of the wee court of the State of 
New York, since d ; that no record of said discharge can be found; that 
said Ragan was when so d a minor, 

The committee do report that said bill do pass, with the following amend- 


sagen oe wit: p 
ss s act shall not authorize any pay, allowance, or bounty to said Ragan 
for service under such enlistment,” 
The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
‘The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


D. G. SCOOTEN. 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (H. R. 3520) granting a pension to D. G. 
Scooten. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place the name of D. G. 


. Seooten, late a privatein 
Company H, Fifty-ninth Regiment Illinois Infantry Volunteers, on the pen- 
sion-roll, subject to the pro 


ons and limitations of the pension Jaws. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3520) 
granting a pension to D. G. Scooten, submit the following report: 

The claimant was a private in Company H, Fifty-ninth Regiment Illinois In- 
fantry, and was also on detached service in Colonel Ellett’s ram fleet on the 


ee | 


to his while carrying wood, and for this he asks a pension. 
show that he was in 8 for diarrhea, and his discharge sa 
for service on account oi 


The letter of transmission ey bind case is still pending and awaits evidenco 
of the origin of said injury to k in the service; but it has been briefed for 
rejection on the ground that there is no record evidence of alleged injury, and 
the claimant is unable to furnish evidence ot origin. 

The Adjutant-General’s report shows that he first served in the Ninth Mis- 
souri Volunteers, hers tegen the Fifty-ninth Illinois; that he was present 
for duty December 31, 1861; February 28, 1862, absent with sick leave; April 30, 
1862, on detached service, and su uently borne as on detached service in 
Colonel Ellet's ram fleet, from April 30, 1862, until discharged, October 8, 1862, 
at Cairo, III., for disability. 

The man's record is good, and it is owing to his varied service and the im- 
perfect reports that he can not furnish the evidence in the form required. 

His neighbors and acquaintances testify that he was sound prior to service. 
Dr. Yarnold says be treated him for injury to his back when he returned from 
service, and claimant told him it was on account of this injury that he was 
discharged. His certificate of discharge recites several complaints, but does 
not mention the injury to his back. 

The detached duty to which he was assigned was with the ram fleet on the 
Mississippi, and con in carrying cord-wood on his back to fill a barge in 
order to protect the ram while ing the rebel batteries at Fort Pillow. He 
says he is unable to comply withthe requirements of the office for the reason 
that he was on detached service; that James Bockner was the only one on said 
detached service of his company,and he earns that Bockner was killed ina 
skirmish in 1863; that Colonel Ellet was wounded at Memphis and died at 
Cairo; that hisson Charles, who was present when he was injured, has since 
died, and Colonel Ellet's brother, who succeeded him, was killed by accident. 

‘he examining surgeon reports— 

“Injury to spine by carrying wood on the shoulder up à gway plank and 
slipping, He complains of pain at or about the eighth dorsal vertebra, ex- 
tending around to the breast, on sitting, standing, or stooping, or in any posi- 
tion if maintained for a short time; weakness of the back, and inability to per- 
form any except light manual labor. Also pain in the night, obliging him to 
get up and walk about, I think his a case of spinal irritation caused by injury 
as above stated,” 

Inasmuch as prior soundness is satisfactorily proven, and the disability was 
identified by his attending physician immediately atter discharge, and its con- 
tinnance and 388 existence are shown by the certificate of the examinin 
surgeon, and in view of the difficulty of procuring evidence in the cases of ook 
diers who have been placed on detached service, the committee are of the 
pinion she the relleffor which the claimant appeals to Congress should be 
conceded, 

The bill is reported favorably, with a recommendation that it do pass. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


ABRAM F. SPRINGSTEEN, 


Mr. CHEADLE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to discharge 
the Committee on Military Affairs from the further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 11344) to correct the record of Abram F. Springsteen. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary ot War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to correct the military record of Abram F. 5 formerly 
a member of Company A of the Thirty-fifth Regiment of Indiana Volunteers, 
by removing the charge of desertion therefrom and granting him an honorabie 
discharge, to date December 23, 1861. 


Mr. CHEADLE, Mr. Speaker, the facts in this case are these: The 
beneficiary of this bill, when alittle boy, a few days over eleven years 
of age, enlisted in Company A, Thirty-fifth Indiana Volunteers, as a 
drummer, and on the 13th of December, 1861, his mother and sister 
took him home. The report of the adjutant-general of Indiana shows 
that he was discharged as a minor, but the report of the Adjutant- 
General of the Army states that he was a deserter. 

Again on the 29th day of July, 1862, when he was twelve years and 
twenty-four days old, he enlisted in Company I, Sixty-third Regiment 
Indiana Volunteers, and served until June 21, 1865, when he was 
discharged at Greensborough, N. C., just two days before he was fifteen 
years of age. I ask that the Committee on Military Affairs be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill, and that it be con- 
sidered at this time; and in this connection I will print in the Recorp 
a statement made by Mr. Springsteen giving the facts in his case. 

The statement is as follows: 

WaAsuINGTON, D. C., July 14, 1890. 
To whom it may concern: 


I have the honor to state that I was born July 5, 1850, at Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
went with my parents to Indianapolis, Ind., in 1852, where I resided until Sep- 
tember 22, 1 when I was appointed to a clerkship in the War Department, 

At the breaking ontof the War, in the spring of 1861, I left school and com- 
menced beating the drum for the various recruiting officers who were engaged 
in raising troops for the field, 

In May, 1861, I endeavored to be enlisted in Company A, of the Eleventh In- 
diana (three months) Volunteers, but was refused admission on accouut of m 
size and age, being at that time not quite eleven years of age. 1 continued, 
however, beating the drum for the recruiting officers until the last of August, 
1861, when I became acquainted with Capt. Henry N, Conklin, of Com yA, 
Thirty-fifth, Indiana Volunteers, then organizing at Camp Morton, and whoat 
once wanted me to enlist in his company as drummer-boy. I told him Iwas 
perfectly willing provided he could have me enrolled. 

He then consulted with my father in regard tothe matter, and then instructed 
me to give my age as fourteen years instead of eleven eee which I did, and 
was finally enrolled and mustered in as drummer-boy of Company A, Thirty-fifth 
Indiana Volunteers, and served with my command at Camp Morton, Indian- 
epolis, Ind., until the 13th of December, 1861, when my regiment received orders 
to go South. Being afraid that my mother, who, by the way, had not given 
consent to my enlistment, would cause me trouble, I said nothing to my folks 
about our intended d ure. 

On the evening of mber 13, 1861, we broke camp and marched to the 
Goyernor’s Circle, where the colors were presented to the regiment. We then 
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marched to the Cincinnati freight depot, where we were to take the train for 
the South, but were detained about an hour on account of the making up of a 
train. I wasseated ona foot-bridge, conversing with some of my little acquaint- 
ances, when all of a sudden my mother and sister, who in the mean 
heard of our intended departure, came upon me, and on pretense of taking me 
toa bakery to fill my haversack with cakes, etc., took me home „ an 
upon the following day I was taken to the house of an uncle, who resided about 
miles from Indianapolis, where I remained for about two weeks, when, 
through the kind assistance of a neighboring farmer, I found my way back to 
Indianapolis, and while endeavoring to ascertain the destination of my reri- 
ment was again captured by my parents, and this time taken to the house of an 
uncle who resided about 40 miles from Indianapolis and about 12 miles from 
the railroad station; here I was compelled to remain until about the middle of 
— 8 1802, when on account of a death in my father’s family I was taken home, 
and upon promising to keep away from the soldiers was permitted to remain. 
Not being used to idleness I soon thereafter secured 8 at the United 
States arsenal, assisting in the manufacture of ammunition, at which I contin- 
ued until about the last of June, 1862, when I offered to beat the drum for an 
officer who was recruiting a company of soldiers, and who had a tent pitched 
in the old State-house yard, just across the street from the arsenal. 

When the company was completed I was offered the position of company 
drummer, 8 I could secure the consent of my parents, and upon return- 
ing to my home I stated the facts to them, and also informed them that if they 
would not give consent to my enlistment I wou d certainly run awa: m 
home. This sudden and unexpected announcement on my rper bad the desired 
effect, and upon the 29th day of July, 1862, at the age of twelve years an 
twenty-four days, I was enrolled as drummer-boy of Company I, gion ats 
Regiment Indiana Volunteers. and served faithfully with my command until 
June 21, 1865,when honorably discharged with my company at Greensborough, 
N. C., returning to my home at Indianapolis, Ind., on the 3d day of July, 1865,just 
two days prior to my fifteenth birthday. 

During the Geo campaign, and just prior to the battle of Kenesaw Mount- 
ain, I met the Thirty-fifth Indiana Volunteers, to which I had formerly be- 
Jonged,and upon inquiring fora young drummer: boy by the name of Justice, was 
informed that upon arrival of the l at Bardstown, Ky., about Decem- 
ber 15 or 16, 1861, he as well as myself was discharged as s minor, and the 
printed adjutant-general’s report of Indiana, yolume 5, page 132, confirms this 
report, and upon the strength of this I applied on the day of June, 1 
to the Adjutant-General United States Army for a discharge certificate as o 
Company A, Thirty-fifth Indiana Volunteers, and in due time I was informed 
by the Secretary of War that I am charged with deserting my command at Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., which is certainly an error, as I never left Indianapolis with 
the Thirty-fifth Indiana Volunteers, but was stolen away by my mother and 
sister upon the night of its departure for the South, December 13, 1861, and 
through no fault of my own was forcibly detained from my command. 

I desire also to state that the photograph inclosed with the papers in my case 
is an enlarged op from an ambrotype, which was taken in September, 1861, 
the original of which may be seen at any time. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ABRAM F. SPRINGSTEEN, 

Clerk, Class 1, Surgeon-General’s Office. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this lith day of July, A. D. 1890. 

[sear] . A. TERRY, Notary Public. 


Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, although this bill has not been re- 
ported from the committee, I have examined it myself and am satis- 
fied it is a proper case for relief. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request that 
the Committee on Military Affairs be discharged trom the further con- 
sideration of this bill and that it be considered in the House? The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be e for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN GEORGE. 
Mr. KILGORE. Iask for the present consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 4236) pensioning John George. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be authorized to place on 
the pension-roll, subject to the provisionsand limitations of the pension laws, 


thename of Jolin George, dependent father of George, late of Company 
H, 8 Illinois Volunteers, now deceased. Residence of father is at In- 
galis, Kans, 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4236) pensioning John George, submit the following report 

John George, the claimant, is the dependent father of Lafayette George, de- 
ceased, who enlisted in Company H, Fourteenth [llinvis Infantry, 23, 1861, 
and was discharged June 18, 1864. Claimant filed application for pens on as de- 
pendent father of deceased soldier November 20, 1879, alleging declaration 
that his son, Lafayette George, died from the effects of chronic diarrhea on the 
Ist day of January, 1865, at Bloomington, III., and that said disease was con- 
tracted while in the service. Also that he was dependent upon his son for sup- 


port, > 

Thetestimony in the case corroborates claimant’sallegationsas to dependence, 
he being at the time of soldier’s death and ever since in reduced financial cir- 
cumstances. Claimant furnishes no positive proof that his son's death was due 
to his service, for which canse his claim was rejected at the Pension Bureau, 
There being no records on file of soldier's regimental hospital, therefore his in- 
ability to show record of incurrence; but the fact of the prevalence of chronic 
diarrhea in the service and the soldier's death from that disease in less than 
seven months after discharge is strong presumptive evidence that the disease 
was contracted in the service. The evidenceshows that claimant has no means 
for support; that he is eighty years old,and physically unable for the per- 
formance of any kind of labor. 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill with the following amend- 
ment: In line 6, after the word of,“ insert Lafayette.“ 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. LETITIA STAENGLEN, 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE, I ask that the bill (H. R. 11534) to pension 
Mrs. Letitia Staenglen may be considered at this time, and I desire to 


time had 

instead, and 
froi 

a 


say in connection with it that it has been favorably reported by the 
Committee on Pensions and appears on the Calendar. The printed re- 
port is not in the document-room. I ask for the consideration of the 
bill at the present time and that the report be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the Chair understand that this 
bill has been reported by the committee? 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. The bill has been reported. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mrs. Letitia Staenglen, widow 
7 e Adolph Staenglen, late a private in Company G, Ninth United States 

infantry. 

The report (by Mr. BROWNE, of Virginia) is as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 11534) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Letitia Staenglen, have considered the same and re- 
port as follows: 

The claimant's late husband, Adolphus Staenglen, was a private in Company 
G, Ninth U.S. Infantry, aud served from April 21,1855, to May 14,1858. He died 
of cancer of the stomach, December 17, 1837, and his widow filed an application 
for pension December 10, 1889, declaring that said disease was the result of his 
military service. 

The records of the Surgeon-General, United States Army, show that the soldier 
was treated during his term of service for diarrhea, furunculus, intermittent 
fever,chronic ulcers, pulmonary catarrah, scorbutus,and rheumatism, but, the at- 
tending physician's certificate of death stating that the cancer was of a year's 
duration at time of death, the Pension Bureau rejected the widow's claim on the 
ground that the fatal disease was not due to the soldier's military service. 

Accompanying the bill is the testimony of Gustav Garrell to the eflect that 
he was a member of the same company with the deceased soldier and knows 
that he was discharged the service on account of disability, which disability 
continued to the time of his death. 

James L. Ridgely, of Baltimore, Md., certifies that the soldier, Adolph Staeng- 
len, was in his emp.oy much of the time during 4 period of twelve years, and 
that he (Staenglen) was often compelled to stop work on account of chronic 
disability, apparentiy of long standing, causing general weakness and nei- 
pally affecting the spine; also that the soldier was a worthy, honest, and sober 


man. 
William E. Clements, guardian of the claimant’s and soldier's five children, 


swears that Mrs. Stuengleu has no other means of support than her manual labor; 
also. p the children are in part now, and shortly will be wholly, dependent 
upon her, 

In view of the hospital record and other evidence, your committee think it 
fair to presume that the disease which resulted in the soldier's death had its 
origin in his military service, and the bill is therefore returned with a favor- 
able recommendation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was according read the third time, and passed. 


ELIZABETH M. AYARS, FORMERLY ELIZABETH M. SUTTON. 


Mr. BERGEN. I ask for the present consideration of the bill 4 — 
R. 11257) granting a pension to Elizabeth M. Ayars, formerly Eliza- 
beth M. Sutton, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be authorized and di- 
rected to put upon the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws, the name of Elizabeth Sf. Ayars, widow, formerly Elizabeth 
M. 3 widow of James C. Sutton, of Company D, Tenth New Jersey Vol- 
unteers. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H.R, 
11257) granting a pension to Elizabeth M. Ayars, submit the following report: 

The claimaat was the widow of James C, Sutton, Company D, Tenth New 
Jersey Infantry aud who died while in the service March 7 1552, and she was 
pensioned as such widow until her remarriage with one William J. Ayars on 
the 3d day of September, 1865, at which time said pension She con- 
tinued as the wife of the said William J. Ayars until his death, which occurred 
June 2, 1889. By the death of this second husband she is left in her old age in 
a dependent position, and as it has become customary to restore to the pension- 
cone applicants of this nature your committee recommend the passage of the 

itl. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM W. CARTER. 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I ask for the present consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1066) to remove the charge of desertion and grant an 
honorable discharge to William W. Carter. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ele., That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed to restore to the rolls of Company S Fourteenth Regiment Mis- 
souri State Militia Cavalry, the name of William W. Carter, heretofore dropped 
= = 2 and grant to said William W. Carter an honorable discharge from 
said service. 


The report (by Mr. CAREY) is as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1066) 
to relieve William W. Carter from the charge of desertion, would report 

That the military record of such soldier shows he deserted from Compan 
Fourteenth Missouri State Militia Cavalry, July 10,1364. At this time he 
served two years and ten months. He almost immediately re-enlisted in Com- 
pany G, Sixteenth Missouri Cavalry Volunteers, and was mustered out with the 
same company July 1, 1865. The soldier states he had been arrested under a 
misapprehension of facts and deserted from the guard-house. 


Your committee believe that, in view of the record evidence that this soldier 
served from January, 1862, fo July, 1865 (except an interval of a few days), 
he should be granted the relief asked, and the single blot in a long service 
should be expunged, and therefore recommend that the bill do pass. 
Tc ac, of the military record of said William W. Carter is 

re 
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Caso of William W. Carter, pi 
Cavalry, ; 


Company G, Si ‘Missouri Cavalry Volunteers, in violation of twenty 
(now fiftieth} Article of War. 
RECORD AND Pexsios Drvistox, January 29, 1890. 


The records show that Wallace C. Carter, private, 82 A, Fourteenth 
Missouri State Militia Cavalry Volunteers, was enrolled and mustered in Janu- 
ary 24, 1862, in Dallas County, Missouri, to serve during the war in Missouri. 
On all rolls subsequent to April 30, 1862, he is borne as William W. Carter. 

The Fourteenth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry Volunteers was dis- 
banded early in 1863, and the members transferred to the Fourth and Eighth 
Regiments Missouri State Militia Cavalry Volunteers, three years’ o iza- 
tions; Company A (and with it William W. Carter) was assigned to the Fourth 
—— vor litia Cavalry, and designated as Company L of that regiment 

The record shows that he deserted July 24, 1862; returned (probably volun- 
tarily) August 3, 1 and was restored to duty by Major Sullivan. ith this 
exception his record under this enlistment appears to be very good, until he 

y deserted on July 10, 1864, and did not return. (At this time he had 
already served two yearsand nearly six months.) 

On . are 1, 1864, he again enlisted, as William W. Carter, in Company G, 
Sixteenth Missouri Cavalry Volunteers, at Hartville, toserve "twenty months 
from November 1, 1883.“ itis record in this organization appears to be good. 
He was muste: ont with his company July 1, 1865, at Springfield, Mo., but, 
as his enlistment in the Sixteenth Missouri Cavalry Volunteers wasin violation 
of the twenty-second (now fiftieth) Article of War and as existing law affords 
no relief in this case, because his enlistment in the Sixteenth Missouri Cavalry 
Volunteers appears to have been made for the purpose of securing bounty or 
other gratuity to which he would not have been entitled under the termsof his 
original enlistment, the War Department has heretofore (in October, 1888) de- 

his application for removal of the charge of desertion from his record. 
. — — ons of the act of Congress approved March 2, 1889, do not alter the 
us case. 

In an affidavit dated August 27, 1888, this man stated that at the time he left 
the Fourteenth (Fourth Missouri State Militia Cavalry) he had been arrested 
under a misapprehension of facts on the part of an officer, was confined in the 

use, and broke out qf said house at the time of his desertion, 
and at once enlisted in the Sixteenth ri Cavalry Volunteers. 

No other pertinent testimony in this case is on file at the War 

H. R. bill 1000 Fifty-first Congress, first session, has been introduced to remove 
the charge of desertion and issue an honorable discharge to him as of his first 
enlistment. 

Respectfully submitted. 


988 Fourteenth 1 Stale Mititia 


4 


nt. 


F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Captain and Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Army. 
The SECRETARY OF Wan. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a thigd reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. MORRILL. I nowcall for the regular order, and ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee of the Whole may be discharged from the 
consideration of the bills which will be reached on the Calendar and 
that they be considered in the House. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

SOLOMON SMITH, 

The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 8445) 
granting a pension to Solomon Smith. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 


ized and directed to place upon the pension · roll the name of Solomon Smith, late 
a private in Company D, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Infantry Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
8445) granting a pension to Solomon Smith, submit the following report: 

Solomon Smith enlisted in Company D, Eleventh Kentacky Infantry, on the 
14th day of September, 1861, and faithfully served with hiscommand until April 
30, 1862, when he was sent to hospital in Nashville for treatment for chronic 
diarrhea and piles. 

On the 6th of November, 1562, he was discharged for disability, his certificate 
bearing the following indorsement: 

I certify that I have earefally examined Solomon Smith, private of Captain 
Peay’s company, and find him incapable of performing the duties of a soldier, 
because of chronic diarrhea of nine month's duration, and ascites, 

HUGH MULHOLLAND, 
Surgeon in Charge af General Hospital No.8, at Nashville. 


In 1880 Mr. Smith moved to Bad Axe, Mich., from his home in Kentucky. In 
1887 he a pisa for a pension, but can not secure an allowance of claim on ac- 
count of inability to seoure the testimony of neighbors and friends in Ken- 

as to co! nuance of disability after service. He has written many letters 
to ascertain the whereabouts of his former neighbors, but his efforts have 
proven fruitiess. 

He is unable to make a personal search for this 8 on account of his 
destitute circumstances, witnessed by the fact that he is in the r-house, 
Ever since his arrival in Bad Axe he has been treated for chronic diarrhea and 
hemo: f the bowels by Dr. William H. Deady, who testifies that he is a 
com wreek and almost helpless, and that his lower limbs are partially 

yzed, asa result of his rectal troubles. 

The medical examination shows an extreme condition of disability hrising 
from the causes for which Mr. Smith was discharged. The petitioner is now 
seventy-one years old. X £ 

Your committee have carefully examined this case and believe this soldier 

ustly entitled to the relief sought, We therefore return the bill with the rec- 
ommendation that it do pass. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE R. WRIGHT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6635) 
for the relief ot George R. Wright. 

The bill was read, as follows: ‘ 

Be it enacted, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby — 
thorized and to — the pension-roll, subiect to the 22 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of George R. Wright. captain of 
Siasea A r, Forty-seventh Wisconsin Infantry, and that he be granted an in- 
crease of pension at the rate of $75 a month. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 


under considera d that at the time of his enlistment he was a resi- 
dent of the city of Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin, and, being but about 
eighteen years of „ duly enlisted and was enrolled in the service of the 
United States on or nt the 23d day of December, 1962, at Milwaukee, in Com- 


poy 8 Thirty-fourth Regiment of Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry; was 

ed y transferred to Com Pont and on September 14, 1863, was com- 
missioned second lieutenant of the Fourth Wisconsin Battery of Light Artil- 
lery; on January 6, 1865, was commissioned second lieutenant of Company F, 
Forty-seventh Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry; on February 16, 1865, was com- 
missioned captain of said Company F, Forty-seventh Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, and was honorably discharged at Nashville, Tenn., on September 4, 1965. 

That said George R, V right, while in the service of the United States, and 
while on a scouting expedition, marching from Tullahoma to Stevenson, Ala., 
in April, 1865, was, for a period of from ten to fifteen days, continually 
to wet and cold, without proper blankets and food; that up to the time of en- 
listing, and during the war until the above-mentioned exposure, said Wright 
was strong and healthy, but during said exposure and thereafter he was afflicted 
with rheumatism and neuralgic pains in the head and limbs, and severe pains 
in the back and hipa, as is shown by the evidence of comrades and com- 
manding officers; that since his said exposure he has ever been subject to 
riodical attacks. 3 and severe pains in back and head, ever increas- 
ng in nency and ty and in their meatia effect on his nervous sys- 
tem, and tthis baneful disease, finally culminating in spinal irritation and 
locomotor ataxia, resulted in loss of control of the muscles, incoherency of 
speech, severe and frequent convulsions, and an enfeeblement and breakin 
down of the mind, which resulted in insanity in about the year 1881, whic. 
has now beconie incurable. 

That the examining board at Kalamazoo, Mich., on December 15, 1886, ex- 
amined said claimant and certified that he was insane, wholly incapacitated 
from all manual or mental labor, and required a constant a lant. 

That said Wright was declared insane and admitted to the asylum at Wau- 

watosa, Wis, aud that he has ever since and still isan inmate of that asylum. 
In April, 1889, M. J. White, superintendent of this asylum, at the request of the 
Bureau of Pensions, ss v a minute description of said Wrights condition 
stating in substance that his symptoms rer all the evidence of general 
paresis; that he had no lucid intervals; that he required the constant services 
of an attendant for a long time after his convulsive attacks; and, ‘cause of dis- 
ease presumably mental strain and exposure in service.“ 
Thatsaid George R. Wright was pensioned fordisease of the nervous system 
from November 8, 1886, nt $24 per month, In July, 1899, he was granted an in- 
crease to $30, dating from April 5, 1889. Declaration for further increase, on 
ground of total disability, fled January 28. 1889, rejected because “ insanity not 
shown to be result of pensioned cause, The length of time of its occurrence 
after service—nearly twenty years—would militate its acceptance,” * e 
ion of Dr. M. T. White, superintendent of insane asylum.) But Dr. ite says 
that the present insanity was caused presumably by mental strain and expos- 
ure in the service.” 

Thatsaid George R. Wright hasa wife and three children dependent upon him 
for support. That his mother, Jane Evelyn Wright, his guardian, although 
with scant means and paper. Ge years, is called upon to almost wholly sup- 
port said claimant’s wife and children, as well as to contribute to his mainte- 
nance in the asylum, said pension of $30.a month not being sufficient to support 
and clothe him at said institution. 

In view of these circumstances your committee are of the opinion that said 
George R. Wright ought to be granted an increase of pension, and therefore 
recommend the passage of this bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM L. HURST, 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 9595) 
for the relief of William L. Hurst, of Wolfe County, Kentucky. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Seeretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
directed and anthorized to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the ee laws, the name of William J. Hurst, of Wolfe 
County, Kentucky, at the rate of $50 per month, 

The report (by Mr. WILSON, of Kentucky) is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
9595) (ranting. a pension to William L, Hurst, submit the 8 report: 

William L. Hurst, of Wolfe County, Kentucky, having been duly authorized 
to recruit a company for service in suppressing the rebe lion, he had recruited 
twenty-three men who had been supplied with arms Br Enan Apperson, sr., 
thena United States commissioner by authority of the War Department. While 
encamped in Wolfe County, Hurst and his men, on the 5th day of May, 1862, 
engaged in a fight with a company of Confederates, in which, at the hands ot 
theenemy, Hurst received a direct front shot in his right eye, destroying same, 
the bullet still remaining in his head, and at the same time was wounded 
in the shoulder, Wounded and suffering he, with his aged father, to whose 
house he had been taken, were captured and taken, night and day, horseback 
and afoot, 250 miles to Abingdon, Va., where they were handcuffed and confined 
in thejailfora mouth, and afterwards taken to Richmond and other points within 
the Confederacy, where they were confined, Hurst all this time suffering with 
his wound and receiving no medical treatment. 

After remaining in Confederate prisons for about six months Hurst and his 
father wereexchanged. Mr. Hurst says that during his capture and imprison- 
ment he suffered for want of food and medical attention; that he had $100taken 
from him; that he was cruelly treated, from all of which he has never recovered. 


Heisa lawyer by fession, is well known in his section, and any statement 
he makes concerning this matter can be fully relied on. He makes the follow- 
ing statement: 


The bullet by which I lost my right eyo is still in my head and must be near 
my brain, judging from the terrible giddy spells I from time to time have with 
my head. Whilst my health permitted to attend to my business larly I did 
notand would notentertain the idea of seeking a on. Recently my health 
has become so much impaired from the bullet in my head that [am unable any 
longer to regularly or safely transact my ordinary and necessary business, as 
exposure to the weather and travel greatly affects me, and from the giddiness of 
my head caused by said wound I can not often travel on the rail or any fast 
con nee. 

Mr. Hurst and his eompany had never been mustered into United States serv- 
ice, although they had been furnished arms by order of the War Department. 

Mr. Hurst is near sixty-one years of age. In view of all the facts and there 
being precedents for same, your committee report back said bill with the 
recommendation that same be passed, with an amendment, by striking out all 
after the word Kentucky,” in sixth line. 


Mr. KILGORE. What would be the effect of that amendment? 


1890. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. It would place him on the pas 
rolls, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension law. 
Mr. KILGORE. How much would that give him? 
Mr. MORRILL. That would depend upon the disability. He would 
be examined by the surgeons. 
‘The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
‘The bil? as amended was ordered to be for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
ISRAEL R. PIERCE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 9615) 
for the relief of Israel R. Pierce. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, étc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to placo on the pension-rolls, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Isracl J. Pierce, late private 


Company H, Seventh Ohio Volunteer Cavalry. 
The report (by Mr. YODER) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
9615) tor the relief of Israel R. Pierce, submit the following report: 

Israel J. Pierce enlisted asa private soldier in Company H, Seventh Ohio 
Volunteer Cavairy, September 2, 1862, and was Pe ae June 29, 1865. He 
was a good soldier and served his country faithfully. e was enlisted at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, and was mustered out at Nashville, Tenn., July 4, 1865, While he 
was on his way to Marietta, on or about the 6th of July, 1865, at or near Chilli- 
cothe, and while riding on the car which was transporting him home, and while 


drawing too finea sight for the 
when he is peann) transported 
home to the place of his enlistment. We therefore are of the opinion that he is 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions if he is certain as to what the party’s 
name is. There seems to bea difference between the caption and body 
of the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. What is the difference? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the title the name is given as Israel 
R. Pierce; in the body of the bill it is given as Israel J., and in the re- 

it is given as Israel J. 

m: MORRILL. The gentleman froni Michigan thinks Israel R. 
is right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then the question is on amending the 
bill so as to agree with the title in the particular indicated. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 

WILLIAM M. PORTER, ALIAS WILLIAM S. MACKAY, DECEASED. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4184) 
—— the military record of William M. Porter, alias William 8. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed toamend the military record of William M. Porter, alias William 
8. now d „so that the same shall show that he was involunta- 
rily and unavoidably absent from his command and duties as a second lieuten- 
ant of the Twenty-ninth Regiment United States Infantry, by reason of insanity, 
instead of absent without leave, from July 18, 1868, to December 21, 1880. 


The report (by Mr. OSBORNE) is as follows : 


Your committee, to whom was referred the bill (II. R. 4184) to amend the mil- 
itary record of William M. Porter, alias William S. Mackay, submit the follow- 


ing report: 

Phe facts in this case aro fully embraced in the report of the Adjutant-General 
submitted herewith, and from which it appears, to the satisfaction of your com- 
mittee, that the records of the War Department should be so amended as to 
show that said William S. Mackay, alias William M. Porter, now d was 
unavoidably absent from his command, which is the overt act for which his pay 
was suspended 5 of about eighteen months, it appearing to yourcom- 
mittee beyond q n that at the time he so absented himself he was laboring 
under mental derangement, and was therefore not responsible for his conduct. 

We would therefore recommend that tbe bill do pass. 


Wat DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, Apri 12, 1890. 

Sim: I have the honor to return herewith a communication from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, House of 5 inclosing 
and requesting information, suggestions, etc., concern ng u bill (H. R. 4184) to 
amend the military record ot liam M. Porter, alias William S. Mackay, de- 
ceased, late first lieutenant, Third Infantry, so as to show that he was inyolun- 
tarily and unavoidably absent from his command while a second lieutenant in 
the Tweoty-ninth Infantry from July 18, 1568, to December 21, 1869, instead of 
absent without leave, as now shown by the records, 

William S. Mackay served as an enlisted man in the Third Massachusetts 
9 April S. 1884, to September 29, 1865, and in the Eleventh United 
States Infantry from October 24, 1865, to September 11, 1866, when he accepted an 
ry TSS as second lieutenant, Eleventh Infantry. He was transferred to 
the Twenty-ninth Infantry abet 21, 1888; became unassigned April 25, 
1869; was assigned to the Third Infantry March 22, 1870; promoted first Heute: 
ant November 1, 1872, and resigned February 15, 1873. 

Asa commissioned officer he served with his regiment in Virginia from Sep- 
tember H, 1865, to April 19, 1867; on registering duty at Marion, Va., to October 
80, 1867; with his company at Lynchburgh, Va., to December 23, 1867; as mili- 
tary commissioner at ville, Va., to July 18, 1868, during which latter period 
he was also acting assistant adjutant-general subdistrict of I. from 
May 30 to July 18, 1868; absent without leave to December 21, 1869; awaiting 
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orders to March 22, 1870, when assigned to Third Infantry, which he joined 
April 12, 1870; served with that regiment in the Indian Territory to some time 
in October, 1871; at Fort Lyon, Colorado (being also acting assistant quarter- 
master and actin commissary of subsistence) to January 1, 1873; and on leave 
of absence until date of resignation. 

The records simply show that,as a matter of fact, Lieutenant Mackay was 
technically absent without leave” from July 18, 1868, to December 21, 1869, 
ear J eighteen months, but the circumstances of his absence indicate very 
plainly that when he left his post, and for quite a long period afterwards, he was 
mentally irresponsible for his actions, It was understood he was never able 
to draw any pay for the period of his absence on account of said record of ab- 
sence without leave. 

Annexed hereto is a copy of the report of this office, dated October 27, 1882, 
on the application of Lieutenant Mackay (Wm. M. Porter) for a change in his 
record, with the action of the Secretary of War thereon, which report sets forth 
the action taken on former applications of the same character, is claim was 
oekin presenta in October, 1859, accompanied by additional evidence of his 
men incompeteney and irresponsibility at the time of his unauthorized ab- 
sence, as well as evidence showing that he was insane at times after leaving the 
military service, and that he became insane early in the summor of 1889, and 
while in that condition left the United States, became involved in trouble in 


| ene Treland, and onang died in a hospital at that place. 


ry of War decided, after considering this last 8 that 
Congress is the only authority which can, under the facts set forth, prope 
poyan for an nmendment of the record or an allowance of the pay to whi 

e would have been entitled in case the record of absence without leave had 
not been made, 

Had Lieutenant Mackay been apprehended in 1868, before 283 the coun- 
try, and been found to be insane, he would doubtless have been placed in a 
hospital or asylum and allowed pay the same as if on duty, 

Copies of all the papers which appear to be necessary to a full understanding 
of the case in its present status are transmitted herewith. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHAUNCEY McKEEVER, 
Acting Adjutant-General, 
The SECRETARY or Wan. 


Copyof report and action upon anapplication of William Mackay Porter, addressed 
o the Adjutant-General, y 20, 1882, for the removal of the charge of absence 

without leave against his record as an officer of the Army from July 18, 1868, to 

December 21, 1869. 
{Report of Adjutant-General to the Secretary of War.—Case of William Mackay 

Porter, late William S. Mackay.] 
ApsuTANT-GENERAL's OFFICE, October 27, 1882. 

He served as an enlisted man in the Third Massachusetts Cavalry, from April 
8, 1864, until September 28, 1865, when he was mustered out with the regiment 
as sergeant-major. He next enlisted in the 1 October 24, 1865, and 
was assigned to Company D, Third Battalion, Eleven 
he served until September 11, 1866, when he was d 
reason of appointment as second lieutenant, for which appointment 
recommended by many officers of regiment. He was transferred to 
Twenty-ninth Infantry September 21, 1866, and while an officer of this regiment 
he left his command at L; 5 July 18. and remained absent 
therefrom without authority until ber 21, 1869, when he reported in per- 
son to the Adjutant-General in this city ed absence as follows: 


22, 1869, when, with the assistance of the consul, he sailed for the United States, 
ers he aoe December 18, 1869, and reported to the Adjutant-General De- 
cember 21, : 

In view of the peculiar and mitigating circumstances under which he left his 
command, his explanation of which and of his subsequent wanderings being in 
3 Ls Dawes official records, a recommendation that tenant 

kay be dropped the rolls asa deserter was recalled by the Secretary of 
War and he was placed on waiting without trial, from ber 21, 1869, 
date he reported to the Adjutant-General. remained on thisstatus until March 
22, 1870, when he was gned to the Third Infantry; was promoted first lieu- 
tenant, Third Infantry, November 1, 1872, and his resi, on as such was ac- 
cepted to take effect February 15, 1878. In September, ike bert Second Auditor 
asked for the military history of Lieutenant Mackay, stating that he claimed 
ay from July 18, 1868, to ber 21, 1869,and was informed that he was 
fore on the records as absent without leave for the period in question, and the 
Second Auditor was again so informed in June, 1882. 

Mr. Porter (formerly Lieutenant Mackay) now reports the circumstances of 
his leaving his command, etc., and requests that the charge of absence without 
leave be removed; that if it is not in the power of the Adjutant-General to 
change the record, this application be submitted for the action of the — 1 oe A 
of War. Mr. Porter cites section 1265, Revised Statutes, which says that o 
cers * when absent without leave shall forfeit all pay during such ab- 
sence unless the absence is excused as unavoidable.” He claims that his res- 
toration to duty after his acquittal by the Department of intentional wrong, 
his subsequent promotion, and his being intrusted with responsible duties prac- 
tically excused his absence as unavoidable, 

Mr. Porter claims, and there is nothing of record to disprove the claim, that 
there wasno reason why he should have willfully absented himself so long 
without leave, but every reason why he should not have done so. He raises 
the point that, as an officer who is insane can not legally resign, so, by analogy, 
an officer can not willfully absent himself from his post aud duties when insane, 

In February, 1872, on a question as to Lieutenant Mackay’s status for lon- 
gevity pay, it was decided by the then Secretary of War, ey pram Adjutant- 
General, that Lieutenant Mackay was not entitled to pay for t while 
absent, but would be allowed credit therefor in computing length of service. 


Respectfully, 
R. C. DRUM, Adjutant-General. 
The action of the Secretary of War in this case, which was communicated by 
letter to Mr. Porter November 1, 1882, was as follows: 
This question having been determined by the Secretary of War in 1872, the 
prasené Becretary of War declines to take further action. 
R. C. DRUM, Adjutant-General. 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, October 27, 1882. 


Rola AMERICAN BARK CLEOXE, 
Harbor of Port Louis, Mauritius, March 2, 1869. 
Sin: I have the honor to lay before you, as the representative of the United 


States at this port, the follo: statement: 
Iam a lieutenant in the Twenty-ninth Regiment of regular infantry in the 
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very ice of the United States of America, commissioned as such on the 16th day 
of August, 1566, while serving as an officer of volunteers during the late war. On 
the 18th day of last July, while serving as assistant adjutant-general on the staff 
of Byt. Maj. Gen. O. B. Willcox, United States Army, commanding the district of 
Lynchburgh, Va., I left Lynchburgh, without leave, on the evening train for 
ristol, Tenn., my accounts with the Government unsettled and without notice 
or a word of farewell to my family or friends. After a few weeks of purpose- 
less wandering through the States and Canada, I found myself in New ford, 
when, destitute of money and too foolish to give myself up and apply to — 
friends, I was induced to ship on the bark Cleone for a whaling voyage as coo! 
under the assumed name of William Porter. I have left my wife and child 
or provision, deserted the service of the United States, and 
ulter to a considerable amount until I can settle my ac- 


without any warnin; 
am in addition a de 
counts, 

I can ay He a for my whole conduct by believing that I was temporarily 
insane, I had been to sea a little when a box, and this, with the kind assist- 
ance of the steward, who knew my story, enabled me to do my work without 
detection, although I was utterly ignorant of cooking. The news of my flight 
and defalcation was published in all our papers of the 24th or 25th of July with 
orders for my arrest. My only hope now is to get back home as soon as possi- 
ble and stand my trial, as my friends are willing and able to relieve me from my 
pecuniary responsibility. ptain Luce treated me most kindly, and I 
would have confided in him, but from the menial position I occupy conver- 
sation with him is difficult, 

I would not wish the owners of the vessel to lose a cent by me, and would 
give Captain Luce a draft o New York or England for the amount of my in- 

ebtedness to the ship, which draft would be promptly and cheerfully paid on 
presentation. I would therefore ask you to permit me to surrender myself to 
you and to send me home for trial. I would cheerfully accept any employment 
ashore which would support me until you could communicate with Washing- 
ton if you considered it iE If you will nt me the favor of a pen 
sonal interview at your office I think I can convince you of the entire truth of 
my representations. Asan oflicer in the United States service I can not longer 
pe — cook of a whaler. Anxiously awaiting an early answer to this communi- 
cation. 
Tam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM S. MACKAY, 
Lieutenant, Twenty-ninth Infantry, U. & Army. 


Usirep STATES Coxsct, Mauritius, 
Usirep STATES CONSULATE, 
Port Louis, Mauritius, March 10, 1869. 


Sin: On the 27th February last the whale-ship Cleone, of New Bedford, Mass., 
Capt. Hervey E. Luce, arrived at this port from cruising. On the day after her 
arrival I received a letter from the cook of the vessel, signed William G. Mackay, 
informing me that he had been a lieutenant in the United States Army, and 
attached to the Twenty-ninth Regiment of Infantry, and that while acting on 
the staff of Maj. Gen. O. B. Willcox he deserted the service, as he was a de- 
faulter to the United States in n.any thousands of dollars, and wished me to 
arrest and send him home for trial. 

On the 8 of this letter I ordered Mackay ashore and he confirmed the 
statement e in his letter. He also informed me that the account of his de- 
faleation and desertion was Age e in the newspapers in July last, but on 
looking over a file of papers in this office I could find no account of it. 

As I had nothing to prove his statement I concluded to let him proceed in the 
vessel to sea, 

The ship will crulse between this and Madagascar for the next six months, 
and will probably at the expiration of that time enter this port again. 

If Mackay's statement is true and the Government wish to have him arrested 
and sent home, I will, on receipt of advices from the Department, do everything 
in my power to further the ends of 2 

Please find the original letter of Mackay to me, a copy of which is on file in 
this office, ed Inclosure No. I. : 

{ have, ete., 
NICOLAS PIKE, United States Consul. 


ANGEL ISLAND, CAL., June 29, 1869, 

serious doubts of the sanity of Lieut. W. S. e who 

deserted from the enty-ninth Infantry at Lynchburgh, I am constrained to 

recommend that his name bedro from the rolls of the Army without further 

` action, Your attention is invited to the opinion of Assistant Surgeon Rose, ac- 
companying this letter, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


GENERAL: Havin 


O. B. WILLCOX, 
Brevel Major-General and Colonel, 

Late Commanding Ticenty-ninth Infantry. 

General E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant-General of the Army, Washington. 


RicuMonp, July 9, 1869. 

Genera: I have the honor to inclose herewith a communication from Gen- 
175 Willcox, late commanding Twenty-ninth Infantry, in the case of Lieut. W. 

ackay. 

In my opinion Lieutenant Mackay exhibited symptoms of derangement for 

least three weeks previous to his desertion. Up to this time he had been 
very sociable and was esteemed and respected by all who knew him, His de- 
votedness to his wife and family was a subject of comment by all. 

Daring the three weeks prior to leaving he kept himself aloof from every- 
body and acted so entirely different as to give rise frequently to the remark 
tbat Mackay was changed.” 

He had become to some extent, as I afterwards learned, involved in debt, and 
this, 1 believe, acting on a disordered brain, drove him to take the step he did. 

agree entirely with the opinion of General Willcox, and would respectfully 
urge that his recommendation in the case be carried out. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, x 
GEORGE S. ROSE, 
Assistant Surgeon, United States Army. 


General E. TOWNSEND, 
Adjutant-General United States Army, Washington, D. C. 


No. 1576.—Certificate of non-indebledness. Issued to W. S. Mackay. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, THIRD AUDITOR'S OFFICE, July 13, 1809. 
It is hereby certified that the records of this office do not show any accounts or 
returns received or due from or chargeable against W. S. Mackay, lieutenant 


e the Pay Department that the abo ed 

o en e Ve-nam 
officer is not indebted to the United States on the books of this office at the date 
hereof. 


R. M. CLARKE, Third Auditor. 


Examined and entered: 
5 A. M. GANGEWER, Chief Clerk. 
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Port Lovis, MAURITIUS, September 23, 1869, 

GENERAL: Ibegmostrespectfully to state, for the information of the honorable 
Secretary of War, that with the kind assistance of the United States consul at 
this port I pro: sailing in a few days for New York, where I may hope to 
arrive about the end of December. The War Department will have been ap- 
pris d some time ago through Colonel Pike, United States consul, of my hav- 
ing arrived at this place in March last, and of my having informed him that 1 
had been absent from my command without leave since the [8th ofeJuly, 1868. 
This he communicated in due course to the State Department and received a 
apy to the effect that the Secretary of War would apply to Congress for au- 
thority to strike my name from the Army ster; but from private commu- 
nications received by the last mail Iam led to hope that, if I return to the United 
States and submitto trial by court-martial, it will be possible toavoid the odium 
attendant on a dismissal. 

As I believe I will be able to prove that, atthe time I abandoned my duty and 
left my wife and family without any preparation or warning, I was laborin 
under mental aberration, I would most earnestly beg that, taking into consi 
cration my ari services and the feelings of my poor wife and family, no 
action may taken with a view to my dismissal] from the service until I can 
present myself for trial or report my arrival in the United States. beg that 
any communication for me on this subject may be addressed to the care of H. 
H. Tenny, Jay Cooke & Co., bank, Washington, D.C. 

T have the honor to be, general, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
.S. MACKAY, 
Lieutenant U.S. Army, late Twenty-ninth United States Infantry. 
Byt. Maj. Gen. E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Adjntant-General U. & Army, Washington, D. C. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Port Louis, Mauritius, October 22, 1369. 


Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatches Nos. 45 
and 46, with inclosure, Referring to No. Gand its inclosure, I would respect- 
fully inform you that Lieutenant Mackay, United States Army, left this port in 
the steamer Mozambique on the the 22d instant. 

In my dispatch No. 99, I informed you that Lieutenant Mackay would sail 
from this port in the British ship Menden for New York, as I had made arrange- 
ments with the captain of that vessel for his passage, On the eve of his sailing 
the agents of the Menden refused to take passengers, As Lieutenant Mackay 
was without a home I took him to my own residence, and he has been under 
my personal observation from that time until his embarkation. 

I believe that he requires medical care and attention. There being no direct 
means of communication from this place to the United States, I deenied it m 
duty, taking into consideration the peculiar circumstances of the case, to sen 
him home by the steamer, giving him a letter to the consul at Alexandria, that 
he may be sent to his destination. I trust that under the circumstances I may 
be permitted to draw on the Department for the amount of his passage, etc. T 
have been assured by persons under whose observation Lieutenant Mackay has 
been that, while his conduct here has been uniformly food. = he at times 
evinced symptoms of mental aberration, although I believe him to be now of 
sound mind. I may add that he states,in the event of his being exonerated 
from the charge of absence without leave, he will willingly refund the amount 
of his passage from any pay which he may become entitled to. 


I have, ete., 
NICOLAS PIKE, Uniled States Consul. 


Wasurncton, D. C., December 21, 1869. 


GENERAL: I have the honor io state for your information that on the 18th of 
July, 1965, I left my command at Lynchburgh, Va., withont permission, and have 
remained absent until this date, The circumstances attending my absence are 
such as I trust will warrant a merciful consideration of my case. 

At the time I left and for some days previously I was, I firmly believe, labor- 
ing under a mental aberration, brought on by pecuniary difficulties, which, 
preying on my mind, induced me to leave my command and my ly with- 
out the slightest desire or intention to desert the service. n purposeless 
wandering from city to city, of which even now I can give no clear account, I 
found myself in the city of New Bedford, and there was shipped as cook ona 
vessel bound on a whaling voyage. 

After some time at sea, I came to my proper senses, and the magnitude of the 
offense which I had committed in waving my post was first clearly presented 
tomy mind. There was no bility of my communicating with my friends 
or surrendering myself until the arrival of the vessel at her first port of call, 
Mauritius, in February last, when I at once communicated my case to the United 
States consul, who at once repo: my arrival to the Department of State. 
From that time to this I have been using every exertion to return tothe United 
States, but from want of means I could not do so until the 22d of October last, 
when, with the assistance of the cousul, I was at length enabled to leave Man- 
ritius, arriving at New York on the 18th instant, and reporting to you in person 
at the War Department this day, 

such, general, is as nearly as I can state a true outline of my case, borne out, 
I believe, by the communications of the United States consul for Mauritius and 
by the opinions of the medical and other officersof the post of Lynchburgh, at 
the time of my departure. As to my standing and efficiency as an officer and 
my personal character previous to my departure, I rely on the favorable report 
of the many officers under and with whom I have had the honor to serve, both 
as a regimental officer and while on detached service as a military commis- 
sioner, and a istering officer in Virginia, especially Bvt. Maj. Gen, O. B. 
Willcox, then colonel of the Twenty-ninth Infant . I have, during my service, 
always endeavored to devote my whole time and attention to my duties, and 
up to this unfortunate occurrence I have never laid myself open to the slight- 
est censure from my superior officers. I may add that my debis were main! 
owing to the many expensive changes of station, which, with a delicate wifa 
and little baby, I had to make in the course of one year, depending as I was 
solely ou my pay. 

I would, therefore, carnestly beg that, taking all these circumstances into 
consideration, with the factthat I was not mentally accountable for my actions 
at the time of my flight, the General of the Army will be pleased to restore me 
to duty, assigning me tosome post where I may be able to prove, by unceasing 
application and correct performance of my duties, how much I desire to wipe 
out the sole blot on my military record, and how grateful I feel for the kind 
consideration thereby extended to me and mine. 

I have the honor to be, general, your obedient servant, 
W. S. MACKAY, 
Second Lieutenant, United States Army. 
The ADSUTANT-GENERAL, 
United States Army. 
WAs ndr, D. C., July 17,1889. 

I hereby certity that I have been Mr. William M. Porters family physician 
for about fliteen y: during which time I have noticed mental tion, 
steadily increasing in and frequency. first severe attack was in the 
year les. when be was in the Army, lasting seventeen months, The next in 
the years 1873, 1875, and 1878, 


1890. 
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Each time his mental condition grew worse during the attacks and cleared up 
less and less between them. Now on account of a severe attack of pianrlay, 
both physical and mental power have been lost, and he wanders over the coun- 
iry doing the most insane things and often even threatens the lives of his wife 
and children when they refuse or oppose him in 9 

O. M. MUNCASTER, M, D. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me on the 23d July. A. D. 1889, and I further 

certify that I have no interest in his pension or other claims against the Gov- 


ernment, 
T. S. HOPKINS, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia, 
Statement of R. S. Lacey, late captain and assistant quarte*master volunteers, in re 
William M. Porter, alias Mackay, late lieutenant United States Army. 


I was captain and assistant quartermaster volunteers in the late war. From 
July, 1865, till the spring of 1869, I was stationed at Lynchburgh, Va., as super- 
intendent of Freedmen’s Bureau affairs, When General O, B. Willcox was as- 
signed to duty at this post in 1866, I was pisces by him at his headquarters and 
remained until 1869. One of the general's aids was said Lieut. W. S. Mackay. 
Under 3 quasi staff duty, I was at all times in constant daily association with 
said Mackay at 8 In the fall of 1868, without slightest warning or 
notice to myself or o her officers at headquarters, said Mackay abandoned his 
duty and disappeared. No one could n cause for his singular conduct. I 
eontributed money with others to send his destitute and penniless wife to her 

ts. 


nts, 

Subsequently, however, I learned that he went directly from Lynchburgh to 
some seaport in New England, where he shipped ona whaler under an assumed 
name asa galley cook fora three years’ cruise, This confirmed my judgment 
that said Mackay’s disappearance was due to some sudden uncontrollable im- 
pnie or mental aberration. Under such belief I subsequently assisted largely 

n securing his return to America from Australia. When afterwards he exhib- 
ited the same mental disturbance or loss of mental equilibrium at St. Louis, Mo., 
by abandoning business and family without intimation and without any known 
cause, and enlisting as a private soldier under an assumed name, act was 
certainly in cofsonance with his insane disappearance in Lynchburgh in 1868. 
His present chronic insanity I regard as merely the permanent exhibition of 
what has always existed since 1864 in ephemeral form. R LACEY 


Wasnixoton, D. C., July 29, 1859. 


Governor's OFFICE, Soldiers’ Home, D. C., July 23, 1889. 

The within accords with my own opinion and belief. There was no earthly 
-cause discovered for a sane man to quit a fine position in the service at Lynch- 
burgh, no tronble nor incentive known, I think he has been insane for many 
years with occasional lucid intervals of wild impulses. 

O. B. WILLCOX, 
Brigadier-General U. 8. Army, Governor Soldiers’ Home. 

I. Henry A. Hambright, major United States Army, do certify that I first be- 
came acquainted with William 5 when he was first sergeant of 
Colonel Chipman's company, C, Third Battalion, Eleventh Infantry, in the fall 
of 1865; that in the summer of 1866 said William Mackay Porter, known to me 
as William Mackay, was commissioned as second licutenant; United States In- 
ſantry. and assigned to my company, E; that he joined at Norfolk, Va., and 
with his wife formed a member of my family and was tre: as such, 

Asan enlisted man and officer Lientenant Mackay enjoyed the respect of his 
inferiors and confidence of his superiors; he was devoted to his duty, of tem- 
perate habits, and in a daily intercourse of many months I found him filling all 
the requirements of an officer and a gentleman. In July, 1868, he was serving 
onthe staft of Bvt. Maj. Gen. O. B. Willcox, I believe, as acting assistant adjutant- 

neral, as well as military commissioner of the twenty-eighth subdistrict of 

e first military district, Virginia. I learned about this time that he had left 
ie = ment 3 and shortly after that he was reported as absent with- 
out authority. 

It was my impression then, when he left his station and duties, that he must 
have been temporarily insane, as I never learned of any cause or reason for his 
action. This opinion I also from others better able to judge and given 
after the first heat of indignation at the apparently heartlessabandonment of his 


wife had passed away, 
HENRY A, HAMBRIGHT, 
Major, United States Army, Retired. 
LANCASTER, PA., July 25, 1889. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washinglon, August 29, 1889. 
Sin: I have to inclose herewith authenticated copy of a letter from the at- 
torney of Lieut. W. Mackay Porter, with original inclosures, also certified by 
the Department, and to request you to use your good offices in securing the re- 
lease of Lieutenant Porter from prison, as these papers seem to establish the 
fact of his irresponsibility because of unsound mind. 


I am, sir, your o ient servant, 
ALVEY A, ADEE, Acting Secretary. 
SauvEL G. RUBY, 


Esq., 
Consul of the United States, Belfast. 


Usrrep STATES CONSULATE, Belfast, Seplember 11, 1889. 

Sin: Your dispatch No, 9, of August 29, in relation to W. Mackay Porter, is 
received with inclosures as stated. As I had already succeeded in securing Mr. 
Porter's discharge I suppose I can act no further in the matter. 

He is now lying in the hospital too weak to rise from his bed, and itis highly 
probable that he will not live longer than a few wecks. 

He bas a small sum of money, not sufficient to pay his expenses to the United 
States. Should he so far recover as to be able to make the voy as I under- 
stand it I have no authority to return him at the expense of the vernment. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
SAMUEL G. RUBY, Consul, 

Hon. WILLIAM, F. WHARTON, 


Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, Belfast, September 20, 1889, 


Sin; I beg to inform you that W. Mackay Porter, in relation to whom your 
pss ere No. 9 of August 29 was written, died in the hospital here on the 18th 
nstant. 


I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant. 
. SAMUEL G. RUBY, Cons. 
Hon. WiıLtiam F. WHARTON, 


Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
2011 I STREET, Crry or WASHINGTON, October 29, 1889, 


My Dran GENERAL: Mrs. Porter will hand you this. She is the widow of 
William Mackay Porter, who was once a clerk in the Adjutant-General’s Office, 


There isa singular history connected with this man, involving great suffer- 
ing to his wife, and all growing out of fits of aberration of mind, to which he 
was 22 „ Mrs. Porter is perfectly truthful and can give you such points as 
you desire, 

Her case, for pension and some pay, I believe, she tells me is to go before the 
Secretary to-morrow, and it is important she should have testimony about his 
strange actions while suffering from aberration of mind. He was an officer 
of the Twenty-ninth Infantry and left his post mysteriously in 1873 under the 
delusion that he was a defaulter. oe ee satisfied me that it was not 121 
and I caused him to be returned to duty. He afterwards resigned, went off an: 
enlisted, and was reported absent without leave. He was relieved from the 
penalty, except loss of pay. on the same ground, and was detailed as a clerk in 
the office. When sane he was an excellent man and clerk. 

General Breck may remember that he paid a voucher for sending Short, a 
messenger, after him once when he went away in the same singular manner, 
His end was really tragic. He wandered off, got a passage in some way to 
Treland, was arrested there for some irregularities, was found to be insane, died 
in a hospital in his native city, attended by the clergyman who was his t 
in childhood, and was buried beside his father, far away from wife and chil- 

ren. 

This is a genuine case, and if you can do anything to help Mrs. Porter (I mean 
in finding evidence) you will serve a most meritorious woman who has borne 
unusual trials with wonderful fortitude. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. D. TOWNSHEND. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, A bJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFIC! 
Wi ton, No 13, 

Sin: Referring to the application filed by you for an amendment of the rec- 
ords of the War Department so that they shall show that William M. Porter, 
alias William S. Mackay, now de was involuntarily and emir A 
absent from his command and duties as a second lieutenant of the Twenty-nin' 
United States Infantry, instead ofabsent without leave from July 18, to De- 
cember 21, 1869, I have the honor to inform you that the Secretary of War, to 
whom the papers have been submitted, is of the opinion that Congress is the 
only authority which can, under the facts of record, properly allow or defi- 
nitely decide the claim for change of record and allowance of pay. 

The War 8 will be prepared, in case any committee of 88 
having this claim under consideration shall call for information, to furnish the 
committee with all the facts of record bearing upon the circumstances and 
cause of Mr. Porter's absence. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. C. KELTON, Adjutant-Generat. 

D. I. Murray, Esq. 


Attorney, P. O. Box 534, Washington, D. C. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


MALINDA LEMMON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 8303) 
granting a pension to Malinda Lemmon. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to yaer on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, the name of Malinda Lemmon, widow of Samuel Lem- 
mon, deceased, a soldier in Ca Wilkins's company of Indiana militia, from 
September 18 to November 18, 1811, and pay her a pension from the passage of this 
act at the rate of $I2 per month. 


The report (by Mr. PARRETT) is as follows: 52 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8303) grant- 

bes pension to Malinda Lemmon, have considered the same and 5 
he claimant's late husband, Samuel Lemmon, was a private in Captain Wil- 

kins's coments Indiana militia, from 8 18 to November 18, 1811. The 
soldier in March, 1846, and on May 6, 1878, she filed an application for pension, 
which was rejected by the Pension Burean on the ground that the service was ren- 
dered against the Indians prior to the ing of the war of 1812, and hence ~ 
there is no provision of law granting a on on account of same, 

J. N. Land, of Carlisle, Ind., states t the claimant is eighty-four years old 
and entirely destitute. 

There are many precedents for the allowance of pension on account of service 
in the old Indian wars, and the bill is therefore reported back with the recom- 
meudation that it do pass. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
JANE FEE. 


The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9431) granting a pension to Jane Fee. 3 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of Jane Fee, widow of Michael Fee, late 
a member of Company G of the United States Infantry, on the pension- 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. De Laxo) is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 9431) grant- 
ing a pension to Jane Fre, have considered the same and 8 

he claimant's late husband, Michael Fee, was a private in Company G, Second 
United States Infantry, and served from October 20, 1841, to August 29, 1846. 
During the last three months of his service he was on recruiting duty at Bing- 


hamton, N. X. 

The soldier died April 11, 1885, and after the passage of the Mexican war sery- 
ice pension act in January, 1887, his widow (this claimant) filed an a 
for pension under that act, but the same was rejected by the Pension mon 
the ground that the soldier was not at the seat of war, nor en route thereto, at 
any time during his term of service. 

Mrs. Fee's identity as the widow of Michael Fee is fully established by the tes- 
timony of Michael McBride, Elijah Castle, and others. It is further shown by tes- 
timony submitted to your committee that the claimant is in bad health and very 
per She is now about fifty-seven years old and dependent almost entirely upon 

er friends and children for support. 


Your commi tee have recogn the justice of applications of this character in 
a general bill reported to the House at this and the bill for the relief of 
Jane Fee is therefore reported back with a favorable recommendation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
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JAMES P. KIRBY. 


The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8605) to amend the military record of James P. Kirby. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Rar oro pe ete., That the Seoretary of War be, a w he hereby is, authorized 
and directed to amend the military record P. Kirby, late a private of 


said Kb D, r Regiment . — York Volunteers, so as to 8 the 
side caused 


discharged b y reason of an to 
received on the line of a railroad on the march from Piedmon fo Front 
— abont May —, 1882. 
The report (by Mr. LANSING) is as follows: 
T was referred the bill (H. R. 8605) 
mili of James P. Kirby, aa submit the reared ing j repent 
oa P. Kirby enlisted in the — Hagens ew York Volunteers in In 
1862, he received an inj ide and stomach from a fall u a rail- 
pean E track. He was discha . — 5 — ſor pS injury, but the canse of aisciange was . 
stated to be cancer oy the stomach. By a communication from the War 
ment it is stated the Department is of opinion that the record “showing him dis- 
charged by reason 5 cancer of stomach is erroneous,” 
The committee recommend that the bill do pass. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; baal 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


HOSEA STONE. 


Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, I find upon the Calendar a bill for 
the correction of the military record of Hosea Stone, which I did 
not know had been reported, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee of the Whole be discharged from its further considera- 
tion, and that the bill be considered at this time. 

There was no objection. 

The bill (H. R. 2593) was read, as follows: 

8 TCT dene 
correct the military record of Hosea Stone so as to show that he has 
from the charge of desertion against him as a member of Battery A, — 
United States Artillery, and to issue to said Stone an honorable discharge, to date 
from the 21st da, of July, 1865, from said battery. 

The report (by Mr. Carry) is as follows: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 55 referred the bill (H. R. 2593) 

ving considered 


to oa the military record of Hosea Stone, ha’ the same re- 
S report: 

Phat ali tho facta of this oane aro fully sit ont in the military record af this sol- 
dier, Fhia aharia Tinted as a as of this report. tinuously in 


the military service of th e United States from October 1 1802 to to July 21, 1865, 
when he is 0 1 2 with desertion. This soldier's Ad grout service durin nearly the 
entire period of the civil war, aud the further faci Were Magenta’ rt until 
war was over, the committee think will justify eee granting the relief 
proposed by the bill. 


War 8 ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, May 16, 1890. 
Sit: I have the honor to return herewith bill (H. R. 2593) for removal of charge 
of desertion from pona of Private Hosea Stone, Battery A, Fourth United States 
Artillery, and in Sa poner co with the request of the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, House of 5 to report that the records of this 
office show — 5 Hosen Stone, te, Battery A, Fourth United States Artillery 
eee ts ber 19, 1862, 4 2 ee of his volunteer service; was disch: 


1, 1864, Be gn fre-enlistment; re-enlisted February 1, 1864, in 
tery Ay Torth Ù fed Staten Artillery, for three ears; 5 
is still a deserter at 


ic lay gece g. McKEEVER, 
Acting Adjutant. General. 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, June 5, 1890. 
ARTHUR MACARTHUR, JR., 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being e it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
JOSEPH DASCOMB. 
The acre business on the Private Calendar was the bill-(H. R. 
3766) granting a pension to Joseph Dascomb. 
The Fim was read, as follows; 


De it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Iuterior be, and he is hereby, au 
and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 


Umitations of the pension laws, the name of Joseph Dascomb, t father 
de ‘harles B. Dascomb, late a private in Company D, Fourth N Fa pares na Pa In- 
try. 
The report (by Mr. NUTE) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom wax referred the poo (H. R. 3766) 


granting a pension to Joseph Dascomb, submit the followin; 
8 is eee of Charles B. 8 who en ited in in Company D; D, 


The SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Official copy. 


attending ph The special examination was 
C examiner says 
— lay ence would appear to the fact that the soldier returned 


from the service sick, and continued to grow worse until his death, in Ma: giria the 
Witnesses are all reliable. pH ap Aodhan gaa Bp inen e 
claimant the benefit of any doubts that way exist, aen be admi 

Notwithstanding the favorable recommendation of the special —.— = 
medical referee objected to the allowance of the claim becanse of the absence of 
the medical evidence heretofore referred to. 

Your committee, however, concur in the conclusion reached by the èx- 
aminer, and report favorably on the accompanying bill and recommend its pas- 


The bill wasordered to be engrossed andread a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


APHIA M. BROWN. 


The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4707) granting a pension to Aphia M. Brown, 
me bill was read, as follows: 


ete., That the 8 of the Interior be, * 2 he is AC Drown, — 
4 ea ted to place on th e pension-roll the name of Pe 
5 of James F. Brown, late a private in Company D, Ninth fees 
untoers. 


The report (by Mr. Nutr) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4707) 
granting a pension to Aphia M. Brown, submit the following 3 
Aphia M. Brown is the mother of James F. Brown, who, while servin, cor. 
poral in Company D, Ninth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteers, was killed in 
action near Fetersbargh, Va, in September, 1864. She — — for oe asa 
dependent mother, but her claim has been Tejected use 
the soldier left surviving him a aga who is also 2 8 son of wore 
a woman was likewise killed in battle, but he also left a widow survivin — 
‘ames F. Brown aided very materially in the support ot his mother, as is c 
established by the evidence on file. 
The claimant is now eighty-nine years of age, and an inmate of the house 
of the county in which she resides, a3 js cortified to by the proper afithorities. She 
at not long survive, and should no longer be permitted to be a charge upon the 


muni 
59 pon 8 therefore report favorably on the accompanying bill, and ask 
that it do pass. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed, 


ANNE MATTOCKS, 


The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6800) granting a pension to Anne Mattocks. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the of the Interior and is hereby, author- 
TTT * 3 

ations of the laws, the of Anne Mattock: 

sion under e numbered 334207 as depend: 
late a soldier of Company A, First Vermont Cavalry Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. NUTE) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred . bill (H. R. 6800) 
granting a pension to Anne Mattocks, submit the following repo: 

Anne Mattocks is the mother of Ichahod W. Mattoc — . —.— in Septem- 
ber, 1861, in Company A, First Vermont Cavalry, and July 15, 1804, of wounds 
received in action. 


It appears that while home on furlough. 8 1864, he married a woman 
who was recognized by the Pension as his widow, and was paid a pension 

until her ew pido >) in May, 1865. 

Having left a widow surviving him, the mother’s claim had to 6 
the Pension Office. The claimant was deserted by the father of the 
early as 1845. She obtained a divorce from him in 1852, and 8 single 
ever since. Another son died while in service, and a third son contracted disease 
in the Army and died from its effects after discharge, 

Anne Mattocks was supported by her sons, the one on whose account she 
claimed gre being the principal ore nh ares = it appears from the evidence 
on file. She has by her own efforts — — to eke out an existence, but being 
now seventy-six years of age has porene oroar upon her friends for support. 

Your committee are of o the case is meritorious, and therefore re- 
a ped the AS ASTAR DI SA apc thas A pane, 


The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


ABBIE A. COLSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6217) granting a pension to Abbie A. Colson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Bett peony Nei That the eee eee of the Interior be, and he hereby ls, au- 
thorized and ted to place on the pension-roll, aubject to the provisions ‘and 
limitations 5 — the op ering laws, the paas: of Abbie A. Colson, of Winterport, M: 

non compos sister Joba L. Colson, late private in the Third Regiment Moun ted 
3 — 8 at the rate ee $18 per month, and the said pension 
be paid to her legally constituted guardian. 


The report (by Mr. Nuts) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6217) 
granting a pension to Abbie A. Colson, submit the follo 

Abbie A, Colson is the insane sister of John L. Colson, who enlisted December 
20, 1861, in the Third Battery, Maine Artillery, was discharged therefrom Juns 17, 
1865, and died of disease contracted in the service, October 21, 1868, leaving no 
wife or minor children surviving him, The mother of the soldier received a pon- 
sion on account of his death aud 3 upon him, which she drew until her 
death in April, 1885. Theo father of the soldier is also dead. 

The papae beneficiary applied for a 8 bee her claim has been rejected 
by the Pension Office, because she had pensionable age at yes of 
her mother’s death. She is shown to have no e of any kind, and no in- 
come except $2 per month State pension, and is taken care of by a widowed sister, 
who is compelled to earn her own support by manual Jabor. 

The case comes clearly within the well established roles of Congress, and your 
committee, therefore, report oy onthe on the accompanying bill — ask that it 
do pass, amended, however, ng Sey the word “regiment,” in line 7, and 
inserting therein instead the wate battery. 


The amendment recommended by the committee in the report was 
agreed to. 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
‘time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 


CATHARINE M’MANUS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3376) 
granting a pension to Cotharine MeManus. 
The bill avas read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, ete, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension. roll, subject to the sions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Catharine McManus, widow of Jobn 
McManus, late a sergeant. in Company D, Third Regiment New Jersey Infantry, 
at the rateof $12 per month from his decease, and $2 additional per month foreach 
minor child under sixteen years of age at his decease. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 


Tue Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3376) 
granting a pension to Catharine McManus, submit the following report: 
mant is the widow of John McManus, sergeant Company D, Third 
Now Jersey Infantry, who enlisted May 26, 1861, and was dischar; Jane 23, 
1884. He was wounded in the knee at the battle of North Anna, Va., May 26, 
1864. The evidence of several ms shows that this wound never but 
became arunning sore and e necessary the use of a pair of crutches. The 
evidence of comrades and neighbors shows that ho was aman of good habits be- 
fore, during, aud after his enlistment. 

The evidence of Josoph W. Campbell, M. D., on file with the claim, is to this 
effect: He 8 that he ia the 1 in bat for 3 diarrhea and for 
gunshot wound of kn which was a running sore. x surgeon. 
swears that he . thd soldier for this wnt fcr) up to a short time before 
his death, that the wound never healed and was continuously discharging, which 
caused weakness 3 debility of the entire system. This is also proven 
. — testimony of r physicians. 

ile in this weak and suffering condition the soldier went to a small brook 
noar his howe after dark ; thas thie brook could bs endesed By ¢ ing npon small 
stones; he at the time used a pair of crutches to assist him in wal ; his body 
was found the next morning in the brook, he having fallen into the water and been 
drowned. Itis eet SE Se Poopo sare ern Hite tne bee Sees to Ue 
manner was dus to his condition caused by his wounds. The claim was rejected 
on accoant of the manner of the death. Tho evidence is that he wasa good soldier, 
and there is no doubt his death was due to his wounds. 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Speaker, there ought to be an amendment 
to that bill. Without an amendment it would carry arrears. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no amendment recommended 

the committee, bnt a motion to amend is in order. 

Mr. MORRILL. The committee really recommended the amend- 
ment, but they may have neglected to put it in. I move that the 
bill be amended by striking out, in line 8, the words“ from his de- 
cease,” so as to have the pension take effect on the passage of the 
bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

SOLOMON R. RUCH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 4722) 
granting a pension to Solomon R. Ruch. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, an- 


thorized and d to on the pension. roll, subject to the limitations of the 
pension laws, the name of Solomon R. Ruch, late a private in Company A, Four- 
teenth United States Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. CRAIG) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4722) 
granting a to Solomon R. Ruch, submit the following 8 

That soldier enlisted February 1, 1802. and was Np sey oe annary 18, 1862, 
Filed a claim for 288 December %, 1881, alleging that he contracted chronic 

ea in June, 1962, and that his eyesight began to fail and has continued to 
grow worse. 
This claim was specially examined, and, after fall investigation, was rejected 
February, 1886, on the ground that no chronic diarrhea has existed in a pension- 
able degree since enlistment, and that the record shows that the eyes were affected 
prior to enlistment.. In the certificate of disability is recited: 
"I certify that I have carefully examined the said Salomon R. Ruch * * * 
and find him incapable of performing the duties of a soldier because of near-sight- 
edness existing prior to enlistment." 

‘The evidence on the special examination showed he bad been near-sighted from 
infancy, The claimant could not and did not deny this disability. Near-sighted- 
ness existed before the war, but he contended he contracthd disease of the eyes in 
the service. There is on question of origin in the service no evidence or 
medical testimony. Two comrades testify to a ‘tion of watery or sore 
7 There is evidence of neighbors of complaints of sore eyes shortly after dis- 
c 0. 


r to rejection claimant had threo examinations: March, 1882. 8 
impaired vision of both eyes ; letters one-half inch in size can not be dist 
2 feet distant; pupils large. October, 1882. Board doubt disability and origin of 

of eyes toany preatextent. July 9, 1884. Another board, under instruc- 
tion, report upon a test examination disease of eyes, and rate total third grade for 
what 2 to be a case of hytitis with nerve changes and cataract lar, 
result of inflammatory trouble; no signs of syphilis. The evidence wus all twice 
reviewed on appeal to Secretary of the Interior and rejection confirmed, although 
the Secretary says he inclines to think there is some merit in the caso. 
Your committee, in view of the fact that mant is now blind, believe it a 
proper case to grant some relief and recommend the poner of the bill, amended 
80 as to place beneficiary on the rolls at $18 per month. 


The amendment recommended by the committee, adding at the end 
of the bill the words ‘‘at the rate of eighteen dollars per month,” 
was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to bee and read a third 
reer gt and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 


J. D. GOLDEN. 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee of the Whole be discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5133) for the relief of J. D. Golden, and that the 
bill be put upon its passage. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


g 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, three months’ 
N and issue to him an honor- 


The report (by Mr. CAREY) is as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5133) 
for the relief of J. D. Golden, having considered the same, respectfully report: 

That J. D. Golden enlisted in 5 B, Ninth iment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers, three mouths’ men, on the 2ist day of April, 1861, and served in the said 
company as a musician until the 24th day of July, 1861, when said company was 
discharged by reason of expiration of service. 

The name of J. D. Golden does not 5 on the muster · rolls of the said com- 
pany, for the reason that Capt. William Sirwell, the captain of the company, en- 

isted a number of men in excess of the regulations, and at the expiration of the 
term of service was cony to drop from the muster-rolls such excess. Among 
these was the name of the claimant. That J. D. Golden formed the sorvice 
during the term of hia enlistment there can be no doubt. He should be paid for 
such service and the committee believe he is entitled to the military record which 
will be established by the passage of the bills. 

All the facts bearing upon this case are fully shown by the accompanying affi- 
davits of the officers of the company and petition of the claimant, which are 
—— 8 and made a part of this report. The committee recommend that 

e o pass. 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, County of Armstrong, ss: 


In the matter of change of record, eto., case of J. D. Golden, late musician Com- 
pany B, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers (three mouths’ service). 

On this 3d day of May, A. D. 1884, perso: 
the peace in and for the county, duly authorized to administer oaths, 
Will Sirwell, aged 65 years, a resident of W e county of Arm- 
strong and State of 1 well known to me to be reputable and entitled 
to credit, and who, being daly sworn, declared in relation to aforesaid case as fol- 
lows: That he was late captain of Company B, Ninth Regiment Ponnsylvania 
Volunteers (three months’ service). 

This claimant enlisted in pipe ange Len, as musician, April 16,1861. He did duty 
as musician of the company from date of his enlistment up to discharge of com- 
pany. He never received pay for his es, nor was he mustered out with the 
company, for the reason that I had with me an excess of men and when muster- 

rolls made I his name, with that of others, in order to mako 


lations at that time. address is 
Kittanning, Armstrong County, 


appeared before me, a justice of 


His post-office 
ennsylvania. He further declares that he has 
no interest in said case and is not concerned in its prosecution. 

WILLIAM SIRWELL. 
Srarn OF PENNSYLVANIA, County of Armstrong, £8: 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this day by the above-named affiant, and I 
certify that I read said affidavit to said —— — including the words 
and the words added, and acquainted him with its contents before he exe- 
cuted the same. I further certify that I am in no wise interested in said case, nor 


am I conce! in a eee eet and that said affiant is personally known to 
mo and that he is a ble person. 
(SEAL.j SAMUEL N. LEE, 
Justice of the Peace, 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, County of Jefferson, ss : 


In the matter of correction, etc., in case of J. D. Golden, Iste musician Company 
B, Ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers (three months’ service). 


months" service). Was ono of the mem 
company served with it up to disc’ This applicant as above was en- 
listed in Kittanning, Armstrong County, Pennsylvania, as musician of the com- 


pany, April 16, 1861, and was mustered with the company at Harrisburg, Pa., as 
musician, April 22, ° 

The claimant done duty as musician of company from enlistment to muster out, 
both in company and regiment band of the asi — The claimant never re- 
288 his pay, nor was he mustered out with the company, although his service 


continuous. and ho was present at muster out of the conr „for the 
reason that Captain Sirwell had an excess of men along with company during the 
term, and when we came to be mustered out ho, the captain, dro this claim- 
ant's nume as musician and substituted the names of William W. W. Wallace 


and Thomas C. Wilson as musicians, although neither one of last named had 

—.— done a day's duty as musicians of company, but instead had done duty as 
vates, 

x His post-office address is Brookville, Jefferson County, Pennsylvania. Ho further 

declares that he has no interest in said case and ia not concerned in its 8 


N. G. PINNEY. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, County af Jeferson, së: 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this day by the above-named affiant, and I 
cortify that I read said affidavit to said affiant, including the words erased, 
e words added, and acquainted him with its contents before he exe- © 
cuted the same. I farther certify that I am in no wise interested in enid case, nor 
am I concerned in its | eset deerme and that said afliantis personally known to me 
rson. 


and that he is a lo pe: 
THOMAS K. HASTINGS, 
Prothonsta: 


{BEAL.] 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, County of Armatrong, 38: 
In the matter of correction of record, ete., case of J. D. Golden, late musician 
Company B, Ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers (three months’ service). 
On this Ist of May, A. D. 1884, personally appeared before mo, a justice of 
the in and for the aforesaid county, duly authorized to administer oaths, J. 
D. en, aged thirty-six years, a resident of Kittanning, in the county of Arm, 
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strong and State of Pennsylvania, well known to me to be reputable and entitled 
pe credit, and who, being 55 sworn, declared in relation to oaseas fol- 


B: 
That he enlisted in Company B, Ninth er bg Volunteers (three months’ 
service), as musician, at titanning, Fa., April 10. 1861, and was mustered with 
the company as musician at Harrisburg, Pa., April 22, 1661. That he did duty 
as musician of the company from date of enlistment, April 16, 1861, up to discharge 
of company, July 24, 1861. That the captain, William Sirwell, took an excess of 
men with him into the service and kept the excess with him until the company 
was discharged as above. When we came to be discharged the captain 7 rn 
my namo from the muster out roll as musician and substituted the name of Will- 
iam W. W. Wallace or Thomas C. Wilson in its stead, although neither of them 
bad ever done a day's service as musician. As a consequence I never was mus- 
tered out and never received pay for my services, nor a credit for my services, 
which I value highly. The application is made with a view of having the record 
changed so as to show my servico and to secure an honorabie discharge for the 
same, and pay for said service. 

His co address is Kittanning, Armstrong County, Pennsylvania. He 
farther declares that he has interest in said case and is concerned in its Bea 

> J. D. GOLDEN, 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, County of Armstrong, 88: 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this day by the above-named afflant, and T 
certify that I read said affidavit to said affiant, including the words erased, 
and the words ——— added. and acquainted him with its contents before he ex- 
ecuted the same. I further certify that I am in no wise interested in case, 
nor am I concerned in its prosecution; and that said affiant is personally known 
to me and that he is a credible person. 


LskAl.-] SAMUEL N. LEE, Justice of the Peace. 
I, IL J. Hays, clerk of the county court in and for aforesaid county and State, 
do certify that Samuel N. esq., who hath signed his name to the foregoing 


declaration and affidavit, was at tho time of so doing an acting justice of the prace 
in and for said county and Lana ga commissioned and sworn; that all his 
official acts are entitled to full faith and credit, and that his signature thereunto 


is gaume 
itness my hand and seal of office this 2d day of May, 18%. 


H. J. HAYS, 
Olerk of the Orphans’ Court of Armstrong County, Pennsylvania. 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
the United States of America in Congress assembled : 

The petition of the subscriber, a citizen of Kitanning Borough, in the county of 
Armstrong, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, respectfully showeth : That ho 
enlisted in Company B, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvauia Volunteers (three months“ 
service), as musician, at Kittanning, Pa., April 16, 1861, and was muatered with 
the tel oe 4 as musician at Harriaburg, Pa., April 22, 1861; that he did duty as 
musician of the company from date of enlistment up to and at discharge of com- 

ny, July 24 1861; that the captain, William Sirweil, in making out the muster 
K and out roll, dropped the name of your petitioner from the same in an unau- 
thorized and unwarranted manner, so that now in the Adjutant-General’s Office 
your tioner is without record of said service, as also pay for the said service. 

Yonr petitioner therefore „ that your bonorable Congress will 
pass an enabling act giving your petitioner a record and pay for said service ren- 
dered as above in the armics of the United States; and your petitioner will ever 


ated fa J. D. GOLDEN. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN YOST. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1863) 
gran a pension to John Yost. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit , That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the 7 ep laws, the name of John Yost, late a member of Com- 
pany I, Thirtieth Regiment Wisconsin Infantry Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1863) 
granting a pension to John Yost, submit the Aien J report: 

The claimant enlisted August 13, 1862, and served in Company I, Thirtieth 
Wisconsin Volunteers, and was mustered out with his company September 20, 
1865. While on duty in Moptana ho suffered from mountain fever. diarrhea, 
rheumatism, and scurvy, and was confined in hospital at Fort Union. Of this 
hospital there seems to be no record in the office of the Surgeon-Genoral, but the 
treatment of claimant is fully established by officers and comrades of his com- 
pany, some of the latter g confined with him in said hospital; also by nurse 
attending bim, who testifies that he was being treated for mountain fever. The 
testimony shows that the regimental surgeon attending him bas since died. 

‘This sickness was in the spring of 1864, and is fully sustained by the records in 
the Adjatant-General's Office, which show him pua with regiment until Feb- 
ruary 29, 1864; absent during March and April, 1884; left at Nebraska City with 
sick men, and sick until June 30, 1864; rejoined company July 26, 1864, from ab- 
sence with sick. The records in the Surgeon-General’s Office show that claimant 
s Pant a to post hospital, Louisville, Ky., September 5, 1865, with intermit- 

‘over.’ 

Tho sergeant of the company testifies to his sickness with mountain fever in 
roe mr and in hospital at Louisville, and says ho was never well after his first 
4 ess at Fort Union, and when with the company was only able for light 

uty. 

8 L. Burk, a comrade, swears that he knows of his sickness, and that he 
was in hospital in Montana, and that he believes he never fully recovered from 
the effecta of the same during his term of service. He also testifies to his suffer- 
ing from scurvy in March and April, 1 

ohn McClose attended him as a nurse in the hospital in Montana and knows 
he never fully recover 

Elisha J Horton, a comrade, was sick in same, hospital and corroborates the 
other witnesses as to this and later sickneases in service. 

It is fully established that claimant was a sound man at the time of enlistmen 
and six reputable men of his neighborhood testify to the fact that he ret 
home immediately after his discharge sick with chronic diarrhea and that he has 
never recovered, and tohis — A by reason of his physical condition to per- 
form manual labor ; the testimony is unconiradicted, 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 4 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
MRS. BRIDGET HANDERHINE. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


6297) granting a pension to Mrs. Bridget Handerhine, widow of Dan- 
iel Handerhine. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mrs. Bridget Handerbine, widow of 
Daniel Handerhine, late of Company B, First District of Columbia Infantry, and 
of Company B, Second District of Columbia Veterans. 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Peusions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 629 
granting a pension to Mrs. Bridget Handerhine, have considered the samo an 
res} Hy submit the riet bt aig 
he claimant's late husband, Daniel Handerhine, was a private in Company A, 
First District of Columbia Volunteers, and Company B, same regiment, from Octo- 
ber 26, 1861, until mustered out with his company September 12, 1865. He died at 
Windsor, N. Y., D cember 6, 1870, and on the 22d of August, 1879, his widow (this 
claimant) filed an application on geyreg. declaring that his death was caused by 
chronic diarrhea which originated in the service and line of duty. 

The widow's claim was rjected by the Pension Bureau February 8, 1883, on the 

und that there is no record of the soldier having incurred diarrhea in the sery- 
ce, and the claimant could not furnish the testimony required of; her. 

The evidence presented by the claimant is as follows: 

Michael Hauderhine and John Dillon swear that they were employed by the 
Government and saw the soldier at Alexandria, Va., in January and February, 
ae aud he was at that time suffering severely from dumb ague and chrome diar- 


ea. 

Willoughby Pauley swears that he was a member of the same company with 
claimant's husband and personally knows that seid Daniel Handerhine was taken 
sick with diarrhea while in line of daty, at Alexandria, Va., on or about February 
15. 1865, and he was quite sick with said disease. 

De. George A. Thayer testifies that at the time of enlistment the soldier was 
sound, robust, and healthy; that in the month of December, 1864, the soldier was 
at home on furlough and he (the doctor) was called upon to treat him for chronic 
diarrhea and fever; also that after tho soldier's discharge, to wit, about Decem- 
ber, 1865, he was again called to attend him on account of said disease. At that 
time the soldier wasemaciated and suffering severely from diarrhea and its results. 
intermittent fever, etc. Witness treated the soldior until June, 1866, 

John F. Sullivan swears that he was boarding in the house of Mr. Francis 
Ellis, at Windsor, N. V., and personally knows the fact that Daniel Handerhine 
died there December 6, 1870, and it was the common report that he died of chronic 
diarrbea, John O. Sullivan testifies to the same effect as the last-named witness, 

Upon showing that she is in very poor health and so noedy as to bo dependent 
upon ponny for support, the claimant's application was made special by the Pen- 
sion Bureau. 

After a review of all the facts your committee are of the opinion that whatever 
doubts arise respecting the merits of the claim are not too great to be justly re- 
solved in the claimant's favor, and the bill is therefore reported back with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


CITRISTIAN SCHAUB., 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 10106) granting an increase 
of pension to Christian Schaub. 
he bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, aw 
e te = brag to N e 5 E cone . — 5 of Saa 
y A, Sixteenth Regiment New York Hea rtillery, to $50 a month, 0 

1e ll. legally constituted guardian. fs = ur 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) is as follows: 


Tho Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 10106) 
granting an increase of pension to Christian Schaub, submit the following re- 


rt: 
P Christian Schaub served as private in Company A, Sixteenth Regiment Now 
York Heavy Artillery, from July 15, 1863, to August 21, 1865. He Mo 5 for 
pension October 4, 1880, on account of rheumatism and effects of sunatroke. The 
claim for the former was allowed at $4 per month, but the latter was rejected on 
iea ground that the evidence is not deemed suficient to show origin in the serv- 


ce. 

The claimant alleged that the sunstroke was incurred in July, 1884. There is 
no record of the incurrence of the sunstroke, bat the hospital records do show 
that he was under treatment from June 13 to 28, and also in August, 1864; diag- 
nosis not given fur these except after August 16, 1864, when treated for 
icterus, and later for diarrhea and intermittent fever, also for rheumatism, Ha 
was also under treatment for some time bofore discharge. 

The case has been specially examined, and after exhausting all sources of infor. 
mation the special examiner recommended the allowance of the claim. The most 
important evidence obtained is that of the assistant surgeon of the regiment, who 
is shown to be reputable. He testifies that he remembers that some time in Au- 
gust, 1864, claimant incurred aunstroke, for which he received treatment. Two 
comrades also testify that soldier was overcome by heat, but differ as to time of 
occurrence. 

There is ample testimony showing that soldier after his return from service 
acted strangely. He complained much of dizziness and could notendare the sun's 
heat, did little work; in f-ct depended upon his wife for asupport. His mind be- 
came more and more affected. Singing. cing, and presochiek to ey. oon- 
gregations became his principal occupation. When 9 to ho flew into a pas- 
sion, oftentimes assaulting members of his family, until finally, in 1888, he was de- 
clared insane and incurable. 

While the evidence presented may not be entirely satisfactory for the pur. 
poses of the Pension Office, yet your committee aro of opinion that it is sufficient 
to show that soldier incurred sunstroke in the service and that his present de- 
plorable condition is tho direct result thereof, and therefore report favorably on 
the accompanying bill and ask that it do pass. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
ROBERT C. KERR. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1864) 
to place the name of Robert C. Kerr on the pension-roll. 
he bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, au-. 
thorized and directed to place on the on-roll, 8 the previnione and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Robert C. Kerr, late of Company G, 
Eleventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry. 


1890. 
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The report (by Mr. Sawyer) is as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1884) 


granting a pension to Robert C. Kerr, submit the followin: : 

The claimant was a private in Company G, Eleyenth ta Volunteer In- 
fantry, and was hwnorably discharged on the 26th day of June, 1865. About June 
20. 1805, while on detail duty on wood train guard near Gallatin, Tenn., he was 
injured in the groin by the kick ofa mule, He was never sent to the hosp bat 
was treated by the assistant surgeon of the iment, who says in his testimony 
“that in the month of June, 1865, in camp at Gallatin, Tenn., the said soldier, R. 
C. Kerr, when on duty there was hurt by a mule. ponent found a slight swell- 
ing in said soldier's left inguinal region, but could not state it was hernious, 
Said soldier, Kerr, received medical aid then and thero in said camp by deponent. 
He also testifies to the soundness and good health of soldier at time of enlistment. 

The corporal of ed on Ai te that claimant was off duty for several days in 
latter 1 of spring of 165. by reason of sickness. 

The injury received seems at the time to have been considered by the assistant 
su a bruise only, but to have devel into hernia. 

. Runke, a practicing physician, testifies that in the year 1865, in the month 
of November, at Stillwater, Mo., he made a medical examination of claimant and 
found that he was ruptured in the left side, and that the rupture was about as 
big as a goose-egg, and is about the same size yet (in January, 1883); that he or- 
dered claimant a truss, which he continued to wear, and that he is incapacitated 
from obtaining subsistence by manual labor. 

‘The testimony as to the 3 is corroborated by comrades and neighbors who 
knew him immedistely after his 3 and who have had continued acquaint- 
ance with his disabiilty since. The disability was incurred only a few days befure 
the muster-ont of the regiment, which fully accounts for the absence ot record evi- 
dence. But the testimony of the assistant surgeon of the regiment and of com- 
rades fully satisfies your committee that the injury was incurred in line of duty, 
oe justice to the Claimant requires that he should be placed on the pension- 
ro 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


CATITERINE DOYLE. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 4994) increasing the pension 
of Catherine Doyle. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to increase the pension of Catherine Doyle, widow o ‘Michael 
Doyle, late of Company B, First Regiment District of Columbia Volunteer Cav- 
alry, to $20 per month, in lieu of the pension now received by her. 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4804) 
increasing the pension of Catherine Doyle, submit the following report: 

The beneficiary is the widow of Michael Doyle, late a private in Company B, First 
88 = 5 Cavalry, who enlisted July 22, 1863, and was harged 

tober e 

She is now drawing a 8 at the rate of $12 per month. She appeared be- 
fore your committee. She is now an old woman, totally blind, with no children 
or 8 and her only meaus of support is the pension she is now receiving. 

Your committee think it but just to give this poor, lonely, childless, blind, sol- 
dier’s widow larger means of soppor and thereforo recommend the panego of 
the bill, with an amendment striking out the word “thirty” in the si line and 
inserting in the place thereof the word " twenty.” 


The amendment reported by the committee was read and agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 
AUGUSTUS D, HUBBELL, 


The next business was the bill (H. R 5685) for the relief of Au- 
gustus D. Hubbell. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause the removal of the charge of desertion from the record of 
Augustus D. Hubbell, late Company C, Third New York Cavalry. 


The report (by Mr. Caney) is as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred tho bill (H. R. 5685) 
for the relief of Augustus D. Hubbell, have considered the same, and sabmit the 
following report: 

Augustus D. Hubbell was mustered into the volunteer service as à private in 
Company C, Third Now York Cavalry, August 3, 1861, when about sixteen years 
of age. He served faithfully until January, 1864, when he re-enlisted as a veteran 
in the same organization, to serve three years or until the close of the war. 

He deserted in April, 1864. 

It appears from the evidence submitted to the committee that this soldier, 
though a young be served faithfully for two years and arene months, and wou 

the esteem of his officers and comrades for his bravery and good conduct; that 
subsequent to his enlistment his father and brother entered the military service 
in other organizations, leaving at home only his mother and a little brother ten 
old. His father was killed in a charge at Fort Wagner. His mother's 
ealth failing after his father’s death, she ropeatedly wrote, begging him to come 
home to her. For a time the boy withstood the entreaties of his mother, but at 
last his affection for her and the momory of his filial obligation overcame eve 
other consideration and he deserted and went home and remained with her until 
the war was over. 

This country has condoned and forgiven much that occurred — tho period 

of the war, and your committee believe that it may throw its mantle of charity 
over the one blot in this young soldier's career, if if was a disgrace to prefer the 
obligations conferred by a mother's love, in view of hor distressing condition, to 
the fealty he owed to his country. 

Your committee recommend that the bill be amended by adding to the end of 
the bill the words ‘‘and grant him an honerable discharge under date of April 4, 
1864,” and that the bill when so amended do pass. Your committee submit here- 
with for the information of the Honse the report of the Secretary of War and the 
statement of facts presented by the soldier's comrades and officers. =- 


Case of Augustus (D.) Hubbell, late 1 Company C, Third New York Cavalry 
oluntecrs. 
RECORD AND PxExsION DIVISION, May 7, 1890. 
Augustus Hubbell, private Company C, Third New York Cavalry Volunteers, 
was 3 on August 3, 1861, ‘ents threo years. He was it with his 


company on December 31, 1863, and re-enlisted as Angustus D. Hubbell, a veteran 
volunteer, on January 5, 1864. The muster-roll of February 29, 1864, reports him 


“Absent with leave since January 13, 1864 ;” the roll of A 1864, shows him 
" Deserted April 4. 1804; and the regimental return for i bee kins 
“Absent without leave since March 28, 1864." His name is not e on auy müs- 
ter-rolls subsequent to April 30, 1864. 

No testimony in the case is on file in the War De ent, and no application 
for removal of the charge of desertion is z a former application having been 
returned to the autho: attorney in the case on March 30 1887, with the infor- 
pa ee the provisions of the act of Congress approved July 5, 1884, do not 
cover the case, 

In the absence of any testimony it can not be determined whether the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress approved March 2, 1889, change the status of the 


case. 
Respectfully submitted. 
F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Captain and Assistant Surgeon, United States Army. 
The SECRETARY OF WAR. 


To Hon. CHARLES BELKNAP: 


Dear Sin: This is to certify that we served with Augustus D. Hubbell in Com- 
pany C. Third New York Cavalry; that we knew him to be a brave and obedient 
soldier, and one who never shir his duty or exhibited the slightest fear in the 
face of the enemy. 

He was but sixteen years of age when he enlisted the service, and served faith- 
fally for peri three years, when he re-enlisted. After his re-enlistment he 
served about three months. His father was a member of the One hundredth 
New York Volunteer Infantry and was killed ina —- on Fort Wagner, July 
18, 1863. His brother was a member of the Forty-ninth New York Volunteer In- 
fantry. He had but one other brother, and he was but ten years of age. After 
the death of his father his mother’s health began tu fail, and in her letters to him 
she begged him to come home to her. His love for his mother outweighed 6 
other consideration, and he, taking advice from older comrades, deserted 
went directly home, in the year 1864. 

When we consider his age when he enlisted the service, his record as a soldier— 
a braver boy never lived—the death of his father in the Army, his mother’s con- 
dition, and the advice of older comrades, we can but feel that his act should be 
condoned, and we most respectfully ask that the charge of desertion be removed 
and that he be granted an honorable discharge. S rn 


Late Lieutenant. Colonel. Third New York Cavalry. 
Tat nate fr By 
e Ma, ‘ew Yori 8 
Late Lieutenant, Company 0, New Third York Oavalry 
e Lieutenant, Company O, New . 
12 B. J. SCOTT. ' 
PETER H. BREWER. 
` GEORGE KARE. 
JOHN G. JENKINS. 


The amendment recommended by the committee, to add to the bill 
the words ‘‘and to grant him an honorable discharge under date of 
April 4, 1864,” was read and agreed to. 

he bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. ’ 
JAMES A, MITCHELL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5896) granting a pension to James A. Mitchell. 
The bil! was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete, That the Secretary of ibo Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-rolls the name of James A. Mitchell, of 
Keokuk, Iowa, late a private of Company C. Sixtieth Regimens of United States 
Colored Troops, and pay him a pensſon according to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. FLICK) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5896) 
granting a pension to James A. Mitchell, submit the followin 8 5 7 

James A. Mitchell, alias James Alfred, served as private in pany C, Six- 
tieth Regiment United States Colored Troops, from August 15, 1863, to October 
25, 1865. On February 17, 1879, he filed his m for pension on account of inj 
of right knee, incurred about November, 1 by fi g in a ditch and on kis 
musket while on skirmish drill. The claim has been rejected by the Pension 
Office on the ground that the evidence tends to show that resent disability is 
2 to a burn of the leg prior to enlistment, rather than to the alleged injury in 

he service, 

The case has been specialty. examined, and claimant admits that when an infant 
the right leg was slightly burned, and that some years later bis left leg was 
burned, but denies that there ever was anything wrong with his right knee or 
that he was in any way disabled at time of his enlistment. In this he is corrobo- 
rated by the officers and enlisted men of the company, as well as neighbors who 
knew him at and prior to his entry into service. 

Lieut. W. A. E. Tisdale, subsequently major and brevet lieutenant colonel of 
volunteers, testifies before the examiner that while stationed at Keokuk, 
Iowa, in November, 1863, and while on drill, double quick, some of the members 
of the ge “er fell, and one of them was badly hurt and had to be helped back 
to camp. no doubt claimant was the identical man; knows that he was lame 
thereafter and placed on duty as a teamster. Comrades Teems, Lewis, and 
George Thomas testify ee to the injury on drill and claimant s subsequent 
lameness, while Comrades George Rebo, William Stuart, and Peter Holmes tes- 
tify to the condition of the leg subsequent to the injury, and while under treat- 
ment in regimental re 

The records of the War De 
injury or treatment therefor, but do show that on December 22, 1863, at Helena, 
Ark., he was detailed for service in the ambulance corps, and continued in such 
service until mustered out. 


in no vay disqualified for the Lanyard of eroti duty at timo of enlistment 
his injury in November following, and tbat upon his return home and 

ever since he has been Jame and otherwise badly disabled in the limb. 

Medical examinations locate the injurv as e from 

knee-joint, over a space of 4to 5 inches, with constant Dr. P. J. Payno, 

under date of December 4, 1889, says: ‘The present sore is at the bend of tho knee, 

causing severe 3 the leg is flexed or extended in the least, and pre- 

3 — 2 doing any labor whatever that requires much or any moving 

about on fect." 


ioa fail to farnish any information as to alleged | 


è 
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The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly rea‘ the third time, and passed. 
JAMES A, HULL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R- 
8856) for the relief of James A. Hull. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, su- 
thorized and directed to on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 

limitations of the pension ws, the name of James A. Hull, father of Chauncey A. 
Hull, —— n private in Company B, One hundred and ninth New York Volunteer 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) is as follows: 


3 Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill ph R. 
sens) granting a pension to James A. Hull, have considered the same and report 

as followa: 
The claimant's son, Chauncy A. Huil, entered the service as a 5 in Com- 
H. One hundred and ninth New York Volunteers, on the Lith of Angust, 
8 ae Binghamton, N. Y., and he is 7 1 on tho rolls as 8 to April 30, 
He was discharged the ice May 6, 1863, on surgeon's certificate of dis- 
ability, which states that “he has suffered for the last four months with dyspep- 
ly and has proved himself incompetent for duty on account of 


ws very soverel, 

He enlisted December 25, 1863; this time in . 
ninth New York — same rogiment in which he serv first term), and died 
on or about Octuber 14, 1864, in Fifth Army Corps field hospital, City Point, Va.; 

cause of death not noted in the records. 
pasmes A; Hall 1he father of the soldier, flod an spelention for pension rere 
6 time o olat- 
ae 1 claim was rejected March 7, 7, 1887, on the ground that death 
cause is 5 and dependence not established. 
The claim was sa ‘on J reopened by the Pension Bureau and sent out for 


It is not denied that the soldier was not “bright, 
extent of his mental is conflicting. 
in the same regiment. 
: The evidence adduced upon the apes examination of the 
caso shows that for some 3 . to hospital the soldier suffered se- 
or bowels, there ia nothing to rebut the pre- 
sumption that naturally 1 that he died of said disease. ə died while still 


in the service. 
we that at and for some time pcr tothe —— of the soldier's a 


fs bat the testimony as to the 
t seoms, however, his mental 
ernment from twice accepting his 


and he tions to his his father's sa 

5 — tay ania no knowl that the sol ete contributed any. 
thing to his 9 3 and os im to have been mentally incapable of 
doing any work y Ds be enabled toaid his father. It isshown, how- 
ever, that the sol ier aa 2 2 such as wood-chopping and work around 
the -honse while in the service, and your committee believe that if he eould 


do work of that character he — = aiso do such work around a farm as would aid 
his father and family. 

It also appears that the claimant lived in a pea — district, and the soldier 
could have done much in the way of farm work and other contributions to the 
— yep rly father and family without the fact becoming known to any one out- 


It is apparent that if the relief contem lated by the bill is granted the claimant 
can not, in view of his great age and disabled R remain long upon the 
bounty of the Government. 


After a review of all the facts, your 8 return the bill with the recom- 
mendation that it do pasa. 


The bill was ordered to be — and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
MARGARET MALLOY. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9772) for the relief of Margaret Malloy. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


the laws, the pensis Margaret Malloy. 
namo 

Maler. iato of Company D, Third Massachusetts 

The report (by Mr. Turner, of New York) is as follows: 


Secretary of. tlie 8 = — — by is, ai- 
ons of 


Ae to 5 ig dependent aoe of James 


op 
8 


General A. J. Dan onthe march from Stable to Montgora 
was, on or about April 20, 1865, shot and killed. This claim w: in the. | panos 
Pension Office on the thatthe death of tho soldier was after hs discharge 


from the regular co and while enrolled as s 

The testimony of General Canby, of Captain nowles, and others shows the sol- 
fisz to have hocks mau'ef remarkable dering daring and te cee eee eee 
were of an exceptional order. red pote his mother, who is now old 
poor, D etek See ty thn T at te ttle Sisters of the Poor. 
In view of the foregoing your committee recommend the bill do pass. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 


being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
ELIZA B. DORRANCE. 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 1676) to pay to Eliza B. 
Dorrance, widow of the late George W. Dorrance, chaplain United 
States Navy; a pension. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That from and after the e of this act 3 
Eliza B. Dorrance, widow of the late W. Dorrance, chap: 


nited States Navy, a at the rate of month during her 
8 = 2 


gag 


The report (by Mr. De Laxo) is as follows: 


Tho Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred „the bill (II. R. 1676) grant- 
ing an increase of to Eliza B. Dorrance, widow of the late Chaplain 
3 Dorrance, United States Navy, have considered the same, and report 


as fo! 
W. Dorrance was appointed cha; United States Navy, January 2, 
1860, and was retired February 44, 1873. Hedi December II. 1888, of disease con- 
tracted in the service and line of duty, and his widow was placed upon the pen- 
* -roll under the general law at $20 per month. 
mth ae of the aul (which inereases her pension to $10 per month) Admiral 
Porter makes the following statement: * Mra. Dorrance is almost 
tena blind, and she has an invalid daughter dependent her for pH taa she 
hasalmost no meansof livelihood except her — The admiral concindes by 
1 2 the hope that in view of the necessities of the widow the bill fur her 
ef w. 


Rear-Admiral Jouett, United States Nary, certifies that the case is a most worthy 
and deserving one. 

When the Giaimant’ 3 eee was under consideration by the Pension Bu- 
reau ft was made speci: of her necessitous condition. 

In view of the facts upre — gt committee think the relief prayed for should be 
granted, and the passage o bill is therefore recommended. 

Nore. Amend the thle. soastoread: “A bill increasing the pension of Eliza 
B. Dorrance, ete. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being Sogra it was accordingly read the third time and passed 
the title being amended so as to fead: “A bill increasing the pen- 
sion of Eliza B. Dorrance, widow of tho late George W. Dorrance, 
chaplain United States Navy.” 


WINEMAL RIDDELL, 


ts | mind business was tho bill (H. R. 1890) to pension Winemah 
dde 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secrotary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws, the name of Winemah Riddell, and to pay her, from and after 

the passage of this act, daring life, the sum of $25-a month. 


The report (by Mr. DR Lano) is as follows: 


The Committee on Peusions, to whom was FEENS the bül (H. R. 1890) grant- 
ing a pension to Winemah Riddell, have considered the same, and 
similar bill was reported to the House by your 3 ey the Arat sosis 
org the Fiftieth Congress. The number of the report is 1413, otk sain 
scopi as their report so much of the same as is applicable to this and . — 
the bill to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
[House Report No. 1413, Fiftioth Congress, first session.] 
The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2804) to pen- 
sion Winemah Riddell, having considered the same, report as follows: 
The Rati of Hon, A. B. Meacham, chairman special commission to the Modocs, 
2 late Modoc war, and contained in the report of the Commissioner of In- 
88 for the year 1873, shows that the objects to be attained by the Modoc 
Peace Commission were: First, to ascertain the causes which have led to the diffi- 
culties and hostilities between the United States troops and the Modocs; and, 
secondly, to devise the most effective and judicious measures for preventing the 
continuance of these hostilities and for the restoration of peace, 
Messen were employed to visit the Modocs and arrange for a sees), f 
a Bob ittle and wife, Matilda (an Indian woman), were sent February 19 
with instructions to announce to them the presence of and desire the com- 
mission to 3 for a council with a view of adjusting the difficulties 
that existed, an: Pt prev nt a g of hostilities; also to ascertain with 
whom the Modocs would prefer to arrange the contemplated council. 
Whittle and wife returned on the ao and re oe the Modocs Figo Pee and 
anxious to “meet Riddell and Fairch udo 8 for th 
meeting. 


by. 

'* Fairchilds and party returned on the 23d, and reported the Modocs as willing 
and anxious for peace, but had not arranged for a meeting, because they were 
Ee pe willing to woe ont of — vate 8 nan 

s on was not agreed to, but a request for athe Snes re’ 

8 and in compliance he was sent for, with the hope on our 
SS T tiak from his intimate acquaintance with these peopl „ he might secure the 
meeting. Judge Steele arrived at headquarters of commission on the 4th — Mareh, 
and the board of commissioners were iher, now consisting of Apple- 
gate, Case, Meac! hat Deca MAOR at TNO TONOA 
of General Canby. S 


P. 
hin the limits of Oregon or Calloni 
He was further instructed to say to them that 88 Canby would make 
and conclude terms.“ 

Peon the Sth of March, in company with Riddell and Toby, Fairchilds, and R. 

H. Atwell as reporter, J ndge Steele visited the Modoc cam Pari 
to secure a mee of the commission and Modoos, made then, under 
r the proposition above referred ta, also stating that General cee. 
was authorized to conclude the tows gerd for the su erand removal. The 
e were not well understood, and created some discussion among the 


“Captain Jack, speaking for the people, a accepted the terms offe: tbough 
ts and evidenzes of dissatisfac ently made. Steele had not, 
owever, seemed to aware of this te bak, ree on his return to headquarters he 
reported that ‘ peace was made; miis accept.” A general feeling of relief followed, 
couriers were summoned to bear dispatches, when Fairchilds, who had been with 
Steele, declared that ‘there was some mistake; the Modocs have not agreed to 
surrender and removal.’ The Modoc messen who had accompanied Steele 
and party to rig forse were questioned, when it was discovered that some 

misunderstanding existed. 
ee, however, confident that he was correct, n to the Modoc 
and settle the On ’s second vi 3 


1890. 
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The demonstrations were almost of hostile character. He was accused of teport- 
ing them falsely and working against their interests. His acquaintance with 
Captain Jack and Boar Faced Charlie, and consequent , Saved him and 
party from assassination; these two men, and one or two others, standing guard 
over him throughont the night. 

“The following morning he averted the peril by proposing to return and brin 
the commission with him, and on this promise he was allowed to depart. On his 
return to headquarters he made a full report of the visit, stating the facta above 
referred to, and warning the commission of the danger of meeting the Modocs 
except on equal terms and on neutral peame: and expressing the opinion ‘that 
no meeting could be had, no peace could be made.“ 

“The substance of these reports and conclusions were forwarded to the honor- 
able Secretary of the Interior, who replied as follows: 


‘“Wasuixctox, D: C., March 5, 1873. 
I do not believe the Modocs mean treachery. The mission should not be a 
failure. Ithink I understand their unwillingness to confide in you. Continue 
negotiations. Will consult the President and have the War Department confer 
with General Canby to-morrow, de aero 


„To A. B. MEACRAM, 
“* Fairchilds' Ranch, via Yreka, Cal." 


HOn the day following Steele’s return from the second visit a delegation of In- 
dians from the oc camparrived. Mary (sister of Captain Jack), acting as mes- 
senger, propose that, if General Canby would send wagons to meet „ the 
Modoca would all come out and surrender on the terms proposed by Steele on the 
first visit. General Canby, then acting under the authority of the vote of the com- 
missioners transferring the whole matter to his care, accepted the proposition and 


named a day on which the final surrender should be consummated. However, 

before the time appointed, messengers arrived from the lava beds, a: for fur- 

ther time to arrange for leaving camp, alleging that they were then g their 

dead rane could not come atthe time appointed, but would comply at a subsequent 
ri 

Pe General Canby appointed another day, and assured the messen: that un- 

less they were faithful to the compact he would take steps to 5 Uance. 


“ The day before the appointed 55 Toby Riddell informed General 


ed and 
Mr. Case, who been 
Messengers had been 
sent to the Department at Washington announcing the anticipated result, and 


troubles, we continued to seek a — 
Instructions were received from headquarters from the honorable 8 
the Interior, to continue negotiations,’ and further continuin com 


ding commission had 

that no act of war would be permitted, 

Failing to arrange on satisfactory terms for a council meeting, the commission 

eee notified by General Canby of the intended movement of troops noarer the 
oc camp. 

“The — AN was made and headquarters again changed, this time to the 
foot of the bluff, and within 2 miles of the Modoc stronghold. On the 2d of April 
the commission, including General Canby, met the Modoes for the first time, 
about midway between the Modoc camp and headquarters. No conclusions were 
arrived at, axevere storm coming up compelling adjournment, not, however, until 
an t had been made for the erection of a council-ten 

“Riddell and his wife, Toby, expressed the opinion, on our return to py that 
treachery was intended, but the warning was uot respected. On the 4th of April 
n request was made by Captain Jack for me to meet him and a men at the 
council-tent. After a consultation with the board I went, accompanied by Judge 
Roseborough and J. A. Fairchilds, Riddell and his wife, Toby, as interpreters. 

Tho Modoc chief was accompanied by six warriors and women of hisown 
family. He (Jack) remarked that ho felt afraid in presence of General Canby and 
Dr. Thomas, saying but now I can talk.” He reviewed the whole question from 
the beginning, mentioning the Ben Wright treachery; the insults of the Klamath 
Indians while his people were on the reservation; the failure of Captain Knapp, 
acting agent of Klamath, to protect him, and his several removals while there, 
but made no complaint of want of subsistence; denied over killing horses for food, 
but insisting that Agent Knapp had no heart for him; complained that Superin- 
tendent Odeneal had not visited him, and that Odeneal's messengers had promised to 
come again before bringing soldiers; that Major Jackson had attacked him before 
he was up inthe morning of November 29, 1872; ie yong mag tho citizens tak- 
ing partin the battle at that time, declaring that ‘no citizens been in the fight, 
no Indian women and children would have killed, nocitizens would hare been 
murdered;" saying his young men had done a great wrong while in hot blood, but 
that he could not control them any more than bad white men were controlled by 
American law; and feeling that he could never live in peace with the Klamatha, 
but wanted a home, Just the same asa white man on Lost River, the soldiers 
taken away and the war would stop." 

“On being: that, since blood had penapi on Lost River, he could 
never have it in peace unless the Lost River m rs were given up 
ho abandoned the request as far as his old home was concerned, saying, ‘I give 
up home; give me this lava-bed; no white man will ever want it.“ Again as. 
sured that no peace could be made or soldiers removed while his people remained 
in the lava-bed, but was informed that a new home would be given him and pro- 
vision made for clothing and subsiatence. 

“He was unwilling to surrender his men who killed the citizens, saying that the 

vernor of Oregon bad demanded their blood, and that the law of Jackson 

that the ‘law was all on one side, was made 


auty would kill them;“ remarkin 
by the white man, for white men, leaving the Indian all out,“ finally declaring 
that he scone not control his people, and that he would die with them if no peace 
was made, 

No terms were agreed to or further meetings arranged for at that time. 

“On the day following Toby Riddell was sent with a proposition to Captain Jack 
to surrender with such others as might electtodoso, Hedeclinedthe terms. On 
her return the messenger was warned of the intended treachery, which she re- 

to the co: oners and General Canby. This was not treated 
with the respect due the informer, Dr. Thomas questioned a Modoc afterward 
as to the truth of the re which being denied, and the name of the author de- 


manded, he replied, ‘Toby Riddell." The same party, of whom Dr. Thomas had 
made inquiry, was informed by General Gillem ‘that unless was made 
. be moved up nearer the Modoc s old, and that 100 
Warm Spring Indians would be added to the army within a few days.’ All of 
C 

of April a messenger visited the commission, asking for a ‘peace 


“On the 


talk,’ saying that six unarmed Modocs were at the council-tent in the lava bed, 
anxious to make and asking the commission to meet them. 

The signal at the station overlooking the lava beds reported the six 
Indians, and, also in the rocks behind them, twenty other Indians, all armed. 
1 evident, and no meeting was had; further negotiations appeared 
useless and unsafe. 

»On the prises. Fred the 10th of April a delegation from the Modoc camp ar- 
rived with renewed propositions for a meeting. The terms 8 were that, 
if the commission, including Canby and General em, would come 
next day to the council tent, una to meet a like numberof unarmed Modoes, 
thus proving the confidence of the commission in the Modocs, that they (the 
Modoes) would all come to headquarters and surrender on the day 8 
Dr. Thomas, who was then acting as (temporary) chairman, submitted the 
propositions to General Canby. After consultation they decided to accept. 

On the fatal morning of Friday, April 11, the commission held a meeting, and 
the propriety of keeping the appointment was discussed: Dr. Thomas insi g 
thatit wasa anty tbat must be performed; General Canby saying ‘that theim- 
portance of the object in view justified taking some risk; Commissioners Dyar 
and Meacham recounting the evidences of premeditated treachery, and giving 
opinions adverse to the meeting, The interpreter, Frank Riddle, appeared before 
the board and repeated the warning given by Toby, his wife, and saying further, 
‘that if the mee must be had, he wanted to be from bility ; that 
he had lived with Toby for twelve years, and she had never deceived him; that 
if the commission went, it should be armed.“ However, General Canby and Dr. 
‘Thomas insisted that the compact should be kept, the general rem: g that 
from the signal station a strict watch had been kept, and ‘only five Indians, 
unarmed, were at the council tent: and further, that a watch would be kept on 
the council tent, and in the eventofan attack the Army would come to the rescue," " 

Without following farther the report, the result 8 appointment above re- 
ferred to is moro comprehensively stated in a lectu: repared by Colonel Mea- 
cham, and which he delivered in Park Street Church, Pe set Mass., on the 24th 
of May, 1874, the substance of which is as follows: 

“The rations for keeping the 5 were being made when Wine- 
mah Riddell and her husband made a last t against the fulfillment of the 
unwise compact. Dr. Thomas was unwilling to abandon thw effort. Commis- 
sioner 1 — agreed with me (Colonel Meacham) that the meeting should not take 
33 neral Canby maintained his views, and gave orders u watch to be 

opt at the signal station; then, giving some privateinstructions to hissecretary, 
ho dressed in uniform, without arms, and called for Dr. Thomas. r 
they walked side by side, towards the peace tent, one mile away. ving 
failed to dissuade them from Boing, Thad ro honorable alternative but to follow. 
47 to go, and caught the halter of my horse, intending to mount, when 
Win ak, a sup her fears, snatched the ane and it 
around her waist, threw herself upon the ground and cried most earnestly, ‘Do 
not go; you will be kill, The Modocs mad now, m, you no go.“ en- 
treaty moved me, and I relaxed my grasp of the halter, calling to General 
Osady and Dr. Thomas, went to them and renewed my protest against going un- 
armed. 

” er were immovable. I then for the first and only time in my life made use 


of my fraternal relations to induce them to assent to a promise on my part, as 
chairman of the commission, to withdraw the se if we found satisfact: evi- 
— of premeditated treachery, This proposition was emphatically rejected 


Seeing no alternative, I returned to the commissioners’ bang handed my valn- 
ables to Mr. Fairchilds, and securing a promise from him that if my body should 
be badly mutilated it should be buried in the rocks of the lava-beds and not sent 


me, 

*! Firmly refusing to remain in camp, I bade Winemah and her husband follow, 
and rode off to the council tent in the lava-beda, by Commissioner 
Dyar: Winemah parted with her boy, and with Es nerve mounted her horse 
and joined Mr. Dyar and myself. Mr. Riddell hastily arranged his business 
affairs, and also joined ns on his danger-fraught ride. 

General Canby and Dr. Thomas were the first of our party toarrive. They 
wore greeted by the Indiana with extremo cordiality, General Canby giving to 
each a cigar. Instead of five unarmed men, incl) Scar-face Charley, us prom- 
ised by ton Charley in negotiating for the council, we found eight well-armed 
desperadoes, 8 the notorious cut-throats Hooker Jim and Black Jim. Cap- 
tain Jack seemed anxious and ill at ease, and did not exhibit the friendship the 
others of his party pretended. 

General by was calm and thoronghly self-possessed. Dr. Thomas did not 
ap to note any suspicious circumstances, but was endeavoring to impress the 
Indians with his g intentions. I made my election to abide by the conse- 
quences. I knew that the horse beneath me was one of tho fleetest in the Modoc 
country, and notwithstanding the rocky trail could carry me out of danger with 
a few. bounds, which he seemed more than willing to make at the slightest invita- 
tion, I made up my mind that Canby and Thomas should not be endangered by 
cowarily flight on my part. 

“Wi e my overcoat and hanging it upon the horn of the saddle, I dis- 
mounted, dropping the rope halter to the und, leaving his horse free. Mr. 
Riddell sec Winemah’s horse, and we ered round the council-fire 

„Before the talk began I sat down facing the chief and opened the council by 
referring to the proposition made the day before by Boston Charley, and con- 
tinued by saying that we were ready to complete the arrangements for peace, 
Captain Jack asked if we were willing to remove tho soldiers from the lava-beds 
anil give his popio a howe in the country, I felt that if his demand was met we 
could escape, and although General Canby had refused to allow me to make this 
prenin I thought that, convinced as he must be of intended treachery, he would 
8 8 in asseating to the request, Cautiously turning to him T asked him 

alk. 

“After a moment's waiting he rose and stood erect. Every eye was upon him. 
All seemed to feel that if he assented to the withdrawal of the army the trouble 
would be over, Whether General Canby realized the situation with all 
its fearful possibilities and would not swerve even then from his pu „or if he 
still thought the Modocs had not the desperate courage to execute can 
never be known. If he szid the soldiers can be removed, the phantom would pass 
asadream. If he said they shonld not bo withdrawn, the phantom must soon 
become a terrible reality, 

With dignity that was peculiar to that brave soldier, he firmly pronounced 
hia own death sentence, as well as that of Dr. Thomas, by saying that the ‘sol- ` 
diers could not be withdrawn.’ 

“A and again the Modoc chief repeated tho demand for the removal.of the 
soldiers. General Canby, having once refused, was mute. Turning to Dr. 
who was sitting at my left, I asked him if he wished to talk. The doctor 
forward on his knees, and made the last proclamation of peace. He the 
Modocs that he was a friend to them; that God had sent us to them as messengers of 


se Tbe: Modoe chief Teaned forwestd and foushed en ths aren. A nd aE 
declared that no 


to 
Jack had hoped it would be granted, and there’ 
sprang to ee eat vacated by Gerten 
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ultimatum, Winemah had thrown herself on the ground in front of Dr, Thomas 
and was interpreting Schonchin’s speech at the moment when Captain Jack gave 
the signal. Tux” (all ready). Almost at the same instant the Modoc yell 
broke from the rocks, and two braves sprang forward rifles. 

“Captain Jack drew a pistol and shot General Canby, the ball striking him in 
the face, ‘Ellen's man! joined him in the attack. General Canby did not fall 
until he had run 40 or 50 yards, when a shot struck him in the back of the head. 
His ass. ilants came upon him shooting him again, stripped him of his cloth- 
ing, turned his face down and then left him. 

Dr. Thomas received a shot from the hand of Boston Charley. He sank slowly, 
1 by his right hand. He was permitted to Rot upon feet and stagger 
away a few rods, his eee taunting him with not ving Winemah, jecring 
him, and ridiculing his re nand the failure of his 28 Finally, Pushing 
him down, they shot him through the bead, stripped him, and turning also 
upon his face, 1 up the dripping garments, and joined the other murderers 
at the council fire. 

“Dr. Dyar, having his horse for a cover when the attack was begun, made 
good his ose ge although pursued by Hooker Jim. Mr, Riddell escaped by run- 

by Scar-Face Charley's rifle, who declared that it ‘was unworthy 

kill unarmed men.’ Simultaneously with the attack on General 

Canby and Dr. Thomas, Shonchin sprang to his feet, and, drawing both a knife 

and a pistol, shouted Chock-e-la (blood), pointed at my head and discharged the 

pistol, the bullet tearing through the collar of my coat and vest. Before the next 

a Winemah was between him and his victim, grasping his arms and pleading 
rmy 

“I walked backwards 40 yards while my heroic defender struggled to save me. 
Shacknasty Jim joined Schonchin in the attack, while Winemah, running from 
one to the other, continued to turn aside the pistols aimed at me until I went 
down. After I fell I raised my head above the rock over which I had fallen, and 
at the instant Schonchin aimed at me so correctly that this shot struck me be- 
tween the eyes and glanced out over the left eye, which was blinded. A shot from 
Sbacknasty Jim struck me on the right side of the head over the ear, which 
stunned me and I became unconscions. 

“From Winemah and Scar Face Charley [learned that Shacknasty Jim robbed 
me of my clothing in part, notwithstanding Winemah's exposiulations; that while 
Jim was unbuttoning my shirt collar one of the other murderers came up with a 
gun A at my head was just in the act of touching the trigger when Jim 

ed up aud said, Don't shoot any more. Him dead; he not get up; 

hit him high up; save the powder.“ Hay: z taken my coat, para and vest, 

they left me, saying to Winemah, ‘Take care of your white brother.’ Winemah 
wiped the blood from my face and straightened my limbs, believing mo dead. 

Boston Charley drew a knife, which, however, was a dull one, and the 
difficult task of scalping a bald headed man, and what added to the difficulty was 
the strong arms of Winemah, grasping him and harling him, as though he was 
but a boy, to the rocks beside me. But Boston had Modoc persistency, and spring- 
ing to his fect, with his pistol he struck hera blow upon the head, at the same 
time threatening to shoot her should she again interfere, and resumed the delicate 


“ Winewah, dazed by the blow for a moment, in half bowilderment, saw the dull 
blade cutting down to the bone, while Boston, and impatient, set one foot 
upon the back of my neck, and muttering curses in broken English, succeeded in 
cutting acircle almost around the upper part of my head. and had already so far lifted 
the somp that he had inserted the finzers of his left hand beneath it, preparatory to 

t off, when Winemah, recovering her presence of mind, resorted to strategy, 
shouting exultin ly ‘Kap-ko Bostee-na-soldior,' (soldiers coming), and Boston 
left his work unfinished.” i 

m the foregoing statement of facts, it is evident that had the Modoc peace 
commissioners listened to the persistent perauasions of Winemah Riddle, reiterated 
by ber over and over again, the families and friends of the lamented Dr. Thowas 
and General Canby would not have been called upon to mourn their atrocious 
death; and in view of the fact that Winemah Riddle saved the life of such a use- 
ful and noble man as Col. A. B. Meacham, and proved herself to be the friend of 
the white man at the risk of hor own lifo, your committee feel constrained to re- 
port these facts for the considvration of the House. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM J. KLINE, 


Mr. CHEADLE, [ask unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 1367) to remove the charge of desertion against 
William J. Kline. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of War be. and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to correct the military record of William J. Kline, late a private 
soldier of Company E of the Twenty-ninth Regiment of Indiana Volunteers, 
ane 8 tho 3 3 him toara * =A dis- 

norable discharge, w oss © pay an unty, an y him yY, 
bonmot: and allowances as may be due him, without 8 to the er 
as = court-martial, aud to grant him an honorable discharge and all proper 

ef. Š 


Mr. KILGORE. It would seem to me there ought to be some 
amendment to this bill. 

Mr. CHEADLE. The facts in the case are these: This soldier, after 
serving three years and a half, committed some violation of military 
law, for which he was sentenced to imprisonment; and he escaped from 
prison. For this reason he could not secure from the War Department 
a correction of his military record, and it became necessary to come to 
28828 The Committee on Military Affairs has reported in favor of 

e 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, there is a proposition to pay him everythin 
that was due him. I do not know how much was due him, but 7 
think it ought to be enough for the beneficiary that he should have the 
charge of desertion removed. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. It has been the custom with the committee to 
strike out the back pay and allowances. I do not remember the cir- 
cumstances of this particular case. 5 

Mr. CHEADLE. Lask that the report be read. 

The report (by Mr. CAREY) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1387) 
late a hon AA eh OA E. at 4. Tecate ninth ainean of Taina 
Volunteers having — neid è 


gation of the facts, submit the following report: 
Wefnd thatthesaid Kline was enrolied eptember 21,1801, to serve three years; 


that on the 18th 
and served faithf N 
court-martialed, and sentenced to be imprisoned for the remainder of histerm 


of December, 1863, he re-enlisted as a veteran volunteer, 
until on or about March 14, 1865, when he was arrested 
2 5 with forfeiture of pay, and that he be dishonorably discharged 

e service. : 

The proceedings, findings, and sentence were duly approved June 6, 1865. 

He was putin mat Chattanooga, Tenn., June 6, 1865, and guarded until 
the Ist day of August, 1865, when he from prison, and went to his home. 

His term of enlistment would not have expired until December 2, 1865. Prior 
to this date and while in prison he escaped. This escape is held to be a deser- 
tion, and Congress not having authorized the removal of charges of desertion 
when the desertion occurred after May 1, 1865, no relief can be granted the ap- 
plicant by the War De ent. 

Your committee find that Kline served three and a half years faithfully prior 
to his arrest; and we further find that his captain was not on terms with 
him, and prosecuted him with unusual malice. In view of this and the fact that 
Kline served until the end of the war, and was confined more than two months 
for the offense committed, we think he was 6 and that 
justice demands that the charge be removed and that he be paid all amounts of 
pay and bounty due him, We therefore submit a favorable report and recom- 
mend that the bill do pass, 


Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, if this had been an ordinary case 
of desertion after May 1, 1865, it would have been removable under 
the general statute at the War Department. But the fact is that this 
man escaped from imprisonment while undergoing a sentence of a 
court-martial, and therefore it presents a different question, I do not 
remember the facts of the case. I do not think I was present when it 
was considered. 

Mr. CHEADLE. The evidence is that there was no more faithful 
soldier in the command. 

There being no objection, the, bill was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 


HENRY W. BURLINGAME. 


On motion of Mr. BURROWS, by unanimous consent, the bill (H. 
It. 4728) for the relief of Henry W. Burlingame was considered. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Henry W. Burlingame. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which was referred the bill (II. R. 
4728) for the relief of Henry W. Burlin e, leave to report: 

That it appears from the records of the War rtment that Henry W. Bur- 
lingame was drafted into the service of the United States October 22, 1864. from 
South Haven, one hundred and tenth subdistrict, Second Con onal district 
of Michi, , and exempted by the board of enrollment of sald district by rea- 
son of “loss of right hand.“ 

It further spacers from the evidence submitted tothe committee that in obe- 
dience to said draft said Burlingame started to report at Kalamazoo, Mich., as 
directed, for examination and enrollment into the service of the United States, 
and that while on his way to that city, on or about the Ist day of November. 
A. D. 1804, the said Burlingame, in company with one Abram Johnson, who testi- 
fies in the case, went by train from Lawton to Kalamazoo, Mich., and while on 
said train, in the night-time, it being dark, rainy, and storming, the locomotive 
whistle gave the signal for a station and the train made a short stopat the village 
of Oshtemo, a railroad station near the said city of Kalamazoo, when said claim- 
ant, the said Henry W. Burlingame, and the said Abram Johnson mistook sait 
station to be Kalamazoo and stepped off the train, but upon being informed of 
their mistake they immediately attempted to aboard the train, and in sa 
doing the said Henry W. Burlingame accidentally slipped and fell between the 
ears and injured his right hand to such an extent that upon his arrival at Kala- 
mazoo the army su n, Dr. Hitchcock to whom he reported, advised the 
amputation of and did himself amputate said Burlincame’s right hand above 
the wrist, and as a result of the loss of said hand he was afterwards exempted 
from enrollment. 

Under the law sald claimant can not obtain a pension, as he was never en- 
rolled in the service of the United States, and therefore his only relief is by spe- 
cial act of Congress, 

In view of the fact that the claimant in this case was thus severely maimed 
and crippled for life while responding to the orders of his Government, and 
that he is now in indigent circumstances and is 3 upon his own per- 
sonal labor for the support of himself and his family, your committee are of 
the opinion that he should be placed on the pension-roll, and therefore report 
the bill back with a favorable recommendation, 


Wak DEPARTMENT, Washington City, June 19, 1899. 


Sim: Referringto your communication of the léth instant, requesting a copy of 
the record of Henry W. Burlingame, who was drafted from Van Buren County, 
Michigan, in 1864, I am directed by the Secretary of War to inform you that the 
records show that he was drafted October 22, 1864, from South Haven, one hun- 
dred and tenth subdistrict, Second Congressional district of Michigan, and ex- 
Cee by the board of enrollment of said district by reason of ‘loss of right 
and, 


Very respectfully, 
F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Captain and Assistant Surgeon, United States Army, 


Hon. J, C. BURROWS, 
House of Representatives. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
MARTIIA A. FOSTER. 


On motion of Mr. BURROWS, by unanimous consent, the bill (H. 
R. 6356) for the relief of Martha A. Foster was considered. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, ele., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au: 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-rol!, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Martha A. Foster, widow of David 
A. Foster, lateof Company I, Twelfth Michigan Infantry. 

The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H, R 
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6356) for the relief of Martha A. Foster. have had the same under consideration, 
and beg leave to make the following report: 

It appears from the examination of the files in this case in the Pension Office 
that David A. Foster enlisted in Company I, Twelfth Regiment Michigan Vol- 
unteer Infantry, on the Lith of October, 1851, for three years or during war, 
and that he was subsequently wounded at the battle of Pittsburgh Landing on 
the 6th of April, 1362, and died from the effects of such wound at the marine 
hospital at Allegheny, Pa., May 2, 1862, e 

s widow, the claimant named, was pensioned shortly after the death of her 
said husband and drew a pension as such widow until about the Ist of March, 
1872. On the 14th of Mar h. 1872, she contracted a second marriige w th a man 
by the name of Isaac Wilson Chadwick, with whom she lived about one year 
— 5 a eet ri reason of his extreme cruelty, she was compelled toleave 

im, w à 

Shortly after, the said Chadwick, by fraud and misrepresentations, procured 
a divorce and immediately after married another woman. 

The claimant in this case was induced to contract this second marriage upon 
representations by the said Chadwick that he was a man of abundant means, 
and that he would secure to her during her natural life the pension she was 
then drawing. This he not only refused su uently to do, but by his ex- 
treme cruelty forced her to sever her relations with him. 

It fur mer appears that the claimant is sixty-eight years of age and almost 
entirely destitute of means of oppor 

The committee, therefore, under the circumstances, report the bill back to 
the House with a favorable recommendation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
MRS, CHARITY P, HARRISON. 


On motion of Mr. BURROWS, by unanimons consent, the bill (H. R. 
6359) for the relief of Mrs. Charity P. Harrison was considered. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mrs. Charity P. Harrison, late a 
nursein the Army of the United States, and that she be granted a pension at the 
rate of $25a month, 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6359) granting a pension to Charity P. Harrison, submit the following report, 
and recommend the pasgage of the bill, amended by striking out the words 
“twenty-five,” in line 8, and inserting twelve“ in place thereof. 

The report is as follows: 

The petition of Charity P. Harrison, a resident of Cassopolis, Mich., of the 

of fifty-seven years, * shows that from January 15, 1863, till the 
close of the war of the rebellion she was with some military organjzation and 
acting in the capacity of a nurse, much of the time at her own expense, without 
pay from any source; that of the time she was enrolled as a nurse at the 
Columbian Hospital, Washington, and performed the duties of a hospital nurse 
at that place and Fredericksburgh till the war closed; that after enrollment 
she was paid 40 cents a day and rations, the nurses being mustered for pay once 
in two months, and signing pay-rolls in the hospital office; that her name is 
registered as a regular nurse in the Surgeon-General’s Office and in the office of 
the medical director, at Washington, D. C. ` 

That at the time she left home she was a strong, vigorous woman; that the 
duty performed while acting as a nurse in the service of her country, and sun- 
stroke received while on duty at Fredericksburgh, greatly injured her general 
health, which is vated by and increasing with her advancing years; that 
she is in limited circumstances, her husband an invalid,and that her relatives 
and friends are not in circumstances that would justify her in calling on them 
for uniary ald. 

She therefore prays, in view of the very small sum paid her by the United 
States for services rendered during the best years of her life, that she may now 
be allowed a monthly pension for the remainder of her days, or such other just 
and reasonable remuneration as she may in equity and good conscience be 
found to be entitled to, and begs leave to refer to certain letters touching her 
services, herewith presented, from parties who had 1 5 of her 
life while in the service of the nation. Also submit the letter of Dr. F. E. Marsh, 
and ask that it may be made a part of this report. This letter is as follows:, 

“I hereby certify that Mrs. C. P. Harrison was employed asa nurse in Colum- 
bian College Hospital, Washington, D. C., during my term of service of more 
than two years, 1563 to 1465. and that I was well acquainted with her during all 
of that time. She was capable, intelligent, and untiriug in her labors to allevinte 
the distressed and suffering soldier, and in every way was counted among our 
best nurses, which emb: a corps of sixteen in number. 

Lean not at this day particularize, but if attention to duty.correct deportment, 
modest demeanor, and christian character count in the make-up of a hospital 
nurse, these all were a part of her possessions, and were all laid upon the altar 
of her country. I bespeak for her a corresponding recognition at the hands of 


the Government. 
“Der. F. E. MARSH, 
Lale Acling Assistant Surgeon, L. S. A., and 
Assistant Surgeon Ninth Regiment, Sixteenth Army Corps. 


“ Quincy, Mic., December 20, 1889." 


The committee recommend the adoption of the following amend- 
ment: Strike out, in line 8, ‘‘twenty-five ’’ and insert twelve.“ 

The amendment was adopted. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


CHARLES W. LAMBERT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5063) 
for the relief of Charles W. Lambert. 


The bill is as follows: 


Be it enncted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to amend the military record of Charles W, Lambert so as to show 
him honorably discharged from Company F, One hundred and fifty-second New 
York Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. CAREY) is as follows: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 5063) to amend the military record of Charles W. bert so as to show 
him honorably discharged from Company F, One hundred and fifty-second 
New York Volunteers, submit the following report: 

The War Department records show that Charles W. Lambert was enrolled 
September 4, 1862, for three years in Company F, One hundred and fifty-second 


060 


years iu Com- 
ers, and served until June 24, 1865, 


The claimant states that when he absented himself from Company F, One 
hundred and fifty-second New York Volunteers, without leave, he was sick and 
unfit for duty, and went to his nts at Chicago, and was there sick and unfit 
for duty until September 7, 1 when he enlisted in Com y G, First Michi- 
gan Volunteer Sharpshooters, under hisown name. He alleges that he did not 
return to his former regiment because he was afraid to do so after being absent 
so long without leave. 

The claimant further deposes and says that it is impossible for him to get 
medical evidence as to his physical condition while absent from bis command 
at Chicago, and that it is impossible for him to obtain other evidence of persons 
who knew him at Chicago at that time, his parents having since died. 

Evidence is furnished, howe. er, of a former comrade in the company and reg- 
iment from which the claimant is alleged to have deserted, thathe wassick and 
unfit for duty when he left the Army, and that he had been sick a month previous 
to the time of his leaving; also of a neighbor, who is the present postmaster of 
the town in which he resides, who states that he has been intimately acquainted 
with the claimant for thirty years, that he is a worthy citizen and honorable 
man, and that his reputation for truth and veracity can not be questioned. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
MRS. MARGARET D, MARCHAND. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 10054) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Margaret D, Marchand. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacied, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Margaret D. Marchand, widow of 
Commodore J. B. Marchand, late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month from the date of the passage of this act. 


The report (by Mr. CRAIG) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 

ie ) granting an increase of pension to Margaret D. Marchand, submit the fol- 
jowing report: a 

Margaret D. Marchand is the widow of Commodore John B. Marchand, who 
enlisted as a midshipman May 1, 1828, and was retired as a commodore in 1870, 
and died April 13, 1875. The length of his service was forty-two years. He 
appears to bave held the rank of lieutenant, United States ships Ohio and 
St. Mary's, United States Navy. When captain of the Lackawanna he contrib- 
uted by his skill and bravery to the naval victory at Mobile Bay, u full account 
of which is found in report on asimilar bill to this in the Forty-ninth Congress. 
8 was granted a Mexican war service pension at $ per month in 

ay, 

The affidavits of Mrs. Marchand and Alice P. Thornton as to contraction of 

isease and cnuse of death originating in the service are as follows: 

“On this 15th day of May, 1881, before me, Sprigg Harwood, clerk circuit 
court for Anne Arundel County, personally appeared Margaret D. Marchand, 
who, being duly sworn according to law, deposes and says as follows, to wit: 

“In the year 1961 my husband, the late Commodore John B, Marchand, then 
commander, was in command ofthe steamer James Adgar, off Charleston, &. C. 
engaged in the naval service of the United States Goverament in the iate civil 
war, At that date he was in robust health and perfect physical condition. He 
had always been a man of unusually robust constitution, weighing over 200 
pounds, and of perfectly regular habits, and from the day of our marriage, to 
wit, the llth day of November, 1856, until the date of his taking command of 
the steamer James Adgar, in 1861, have never known him to have any sickness 
with the exception of some trivial derangement of perhaps a day's duration, 
and never requiring any medical attendance. His habits throughout his en- 
tire life were uniformly regular and temperate. 

To the best of my knowledge he went upon blockade duty in the year 1831 

in his usual health. and came to our home in Baltimore in broken down in 

health and much reduced in flesh after protracted blockade duty and after the 
severe bin pit pad while in command of the United States steam-ship Lacka- 
wanna in Mobile Bay. At thedate of his promotion to the rank of commodore, 
in the year 1866, for distinguished services, the usual! physical examination was 
waived. Soon after this date symptoms of defective circulation commenced, 
5 itself in the ends of his fingers, they becoming bloodless and livid 
n color. 

In 1871 he was a frequent sufferer from violent painsin his chest. In the win- 
ter of 1873 and 1874 Commodore Marchand was confined to the house, sufferin, 
entremely from the swelling of his feet. Inthe winter of 1874 and 1875 he had 
hemorrhages of the lungs; the last of these hemorrhages was the immediate 
cause of his death. Dr, Mahan, of Pennsylvania, our family physican, whoat« 
tended Commodore Marchand during the early periods of his sickness,is now 
deceased. Drs. Dale and Zeigler, who attended him at his death, pronounced 
his complaint from which death resulted to be heart disease. 

My belief is further strengthened by the information of Dr. Ridout, of An- 
napolis, Md., that the defective circulation, pains in the chest, and swollen 
limbs were all symptoms of the heart disease, which resulted in Commodore 
Marchand’s death ; and that all these symptoms and the disease which resulted 
in the commodore’s death were produced by exposure consequent upon the con- 
tinuous and excessive duties that he was called upon to perform while in the 
service of the United States Navy as above stated. 

**MARGARET D. MARCHAND, 
“Sworn to and subscribed the day and year first above written before me. 
[SEAL] “SPRIGG HARWOOD, 

* Clerk Circuit Court for Anns Arundel County, 

“On this 15th day of May, before me, Sprigg Harwood. clerk of circuit court 
for Anne Arundel County, personally appeared Alice P. Thornton, who, being 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says: 

“That she is a sister of the within-named Margaret D. Marchand, and that 
she has read and carefully examined the affidavit of her said sister hereto ap- 
pended; that she has personal knowledgeot the condition of health and differ- 
eut stages of disease that finally resulted in the death of Commodore March- 
and; and also Ae knowledge of the statements contained in the annexed 
afidavit, and she verily believes the same to be true. 

“ALICE P. THORNTON, 

“Sworn and subscribed this 15th day of May, 1884, before me. 

[SEAL] “SPRIGG HARWOOD, 

“Clerk of Circuit Court for Anne Arundel County.” 


Commodore Marchand was an aged man when he was retired, and there can 
be no doubt during his long and faithful service he contracted the disease 
which caused his death. His widow is now sixty-six years of age. 

In view of all the circumstances the committee recommend the passage of 
the bill with amendment.. Change word “fifty” to * thirty,” 
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The amendment recommended by the committee was adopted. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES MORRISON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 9370) 
to remove the charge of desertion from the record of James Morrison, 
alias James C. Mackintosh. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be itenacted, etc., That the charge of desertion in the case of James Morrison, 
alias James ©. Mackintosh, an enlisted man in the Navy, who deserted from 
the United States ship Lexington at Monterey, Cal., October 22, 1848, be, and 
and the same is hereby, removed from the record of his service. 

Sd. 2. That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury Department are 
hereby authorized to settle the accounts for back Tarian — and sllowances 
that may be due tosaid James Morrison, alias tosh, at the 
date of his desertion from the United States ship 2 and to pay the 
same cdr rea) money in the Treasury not otherwise ap ad og riated, u 22 satis- 
mayae Epir ing furnished tothem by the ssid Mackintosh of u identity 
with the — James Morrison. 


The report (by Mr. LODGE) is as follows: 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R.9870) to 
remove charge of desertion from the record of James Morrison, alias James 
O. Mackintosh, having duly considered the same, beg leave to report it back 
with the recommendation that the same do pass. 

It appears from an FOF Aish inaa Stk Ube cane Shah JAA CL Blasio: 
intosh enlisted as a seaman in the United States naval service June 22, 1843, and 
served with credit on the United States steam-ships Ohio, Cumberland, and 
Franklin to the close of the Mexican war, when, bis term of enlistment having 
— expired, he was transferred to 28 store-ship 858 and while at- 


to that vessel 8 duty at Monterey, Mexico. 
In the mean time the gold excitement ke out in California, and he with 
seven other of his comrades were to leave for the ngs.” The 


mark of desertion was 5 entered e his name on the rolls of the 
United States 3 —— pee October 22, 1818. Returning toNew York, in 
1853, he again re-en is right name of James ©. Mackintoah, serving 
faithfully on the pe river mia Constitution, and the Portsmouth. He 
subsequently employed by the Ordnance Department at the Portamouth (N. (N. 
H.) na until the outbreak of the war, when he enlisted on the Octo- 
rara. He was ively promoted as a petty officer, as a coxswain and gun- 
ners’ mate, and at battle of Mobile Bay was severely wounded in the head 
while at the wheel. 


On recovering from aa wound he successively re-enlisted sone up to the 
year eT he received Te Renna whe ener te in the Boston navy- 
yt lant Admiral C. R. who was at that time the Chief of 

5 Docks. 9 as follows: 

BUREAU oF YARDS AND Docks, December 5, 1872. 


Ihave served with James Mackintosh during three one when he was 
a boy and twice as a petty officer. I beg leave to recommend him very strongly 
for employment at our navy-yard. Such faithful seamen well deserve the con- 
sideration of naval officers. 

C. R. P. ROGERS, Chief of Bureau. 

Mackintosh is still in the naval service, and was recently on duty on board 
the United States ship Galena. In view of his ma oe years of faithful perform- 
ance of duty, it seems to your committee that it will be but an act of simple 
justice to give him the relief asked for. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH s. HENDERSON. 


es next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4250) 
a pension to Joseph S. Henderson. 

The ne Hill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, 2 That the Commissioner of Pensions be, and he hereby is, 
eos and directed to place the name of Joseph 8. ; Henderson, late of 

H. Twenty-seventh tiowa Infantry, on the -roll, and 

That maid pension be rated at $16 per month after the taking effect of this act. 

The report (by Mr. FLICK) is as follows: 


—— e Lg Hoi Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4250) 
Henderson, submit the following report: 
ihe he nppilea F 


ber 20, 1863, in Company H, Twenty-seventh 
try, and was discharged November 15, 1865. He made application 

for pension on on the ground that he contracted disease 
on the ground that he O e a a Aar aS rules 


ofthe eyes in the service, 
Pe Dep 5 that he contracted the disease while e Arm 
shows abundantly establishes his soundness allazment and 
ws 


he was for some months treated for a 8 at Memphis. 

Also that in 1865, and very soon after his discharge, he was suffering 
. ofthe eyes, irom which he has never recovered, and that he 
is now almost ene, — blin 


Ciaimant testifies that disease of his eyes followed and was the result of the 
fever for which he was treated in hospital in 1864, 

In view of the fact that claimant was a sound man attime of enlistment, and 
was suffering from disease ot the eyes soon after discharge, and has been so 
proof sufcien — and in view of his testimony, your committee believe the 

oe oar the granting of a pension, and therefore recommend 


gum T IKID pro tempore. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from Kansas to the fact that this bill provides that the Com- 
missioner of Pensions shall grant this pension. The usual form is the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is a mistake in draughting the bill. It should 
be the Secretary of the Interior, and I move that amendment. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


WILLIAM J. TERNEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 10166) 
for the relief of William J. Terney. 


The bill is as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the of desertion standing against the name of 


William J. Terney, of cetyl H, Third Michigan Cavalry, be. and the same 
is hereby, removed, and of War . authorized and egg 
to issue to him, the "said Willian J. ey,an honorable discharge. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and pameli 

WILLIAM T. RHODES, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 8600) 
granting an increase of pension to William.-T. Rance. 

The bill is as follows: 


directed to pay William T, Rhoden, into of y K, Twelfth 
jon at the rate of 


The 80 (by Mr. Sarysrr) is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R.8600) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William T. Rhodes, have considered the same and 


rt: 
‘he claimant enlisted June 6, 1847, as a private in Company K, Twelfth United 
States Infantry, and served in cca . — Mexico until January 12, 1848, when 
of disability on account of pulmonary 


he was discharged on surgeon's certi. 


coronan, 
He filed an 8 fora pension in the Pension Bureau March 22, 1879, 
alleging that he contracted lu isease in Mexico; but but the examining surgeon 
ee no disability existing said 8 aud the claim was was rejected. 


He was subsequenti: 7, Werces a pension at 88 rmonth under the Mexican war 
bag Mas sach and the bill proposes to increase the same to $25 per month. 
is petition for relief the claimant avers that he has never recovered from 
contracted in Mexico and that he is now apan Do ve years old and 
owns no property whatever. He further states that his only source of income 
is his small pension, and he is obliged to depend for a support largely upon his 
wife and two children. 

The truthfulness of the claimant's statement is vouched for by + at een 
neighbors and hay been rime who indorse his petition. His inability to 
form any manual reason of nervous exhaustion and ral phys 11 
debility is shown by the testimony of Dr. A. R. Scruggs, of rt County, Ken- 


tucky. 
In aa of the fnets stated, F (rodney ond of the opinion that the case is 
a proper ore ee the action of Congress,and the passage of the bill is therefore 
recommen 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
JONATHAN ©. HUFFMAN. 


The next business on the Private Calender was the bill (H. R. 3501) 
to remove the charge of desertion from the record of Jonathan C. Huff- 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to amend the records in his office so as to remove the 
charge of desertion against Jonathan C. Huffman, late of ep me E, Ninth 
Kentucky Volunteers, and thim an honorable discharge from the service 
of the United States, as of September 29, 1802. 


The report (by Mr. CAREY) is as follows: 
The Committee on 7 ced Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3501) 
desertion n against Jonatban considered 


removing charge of C. Huffman, having 
the same, respectful 

That the bill to relieve Jonathan C. Huffman of the of deser- 
tion, as shown by his military record, as a member of 9 E. Ninth Ken- 
tucky Volunteers, and peer Pe an honorable discharge to date Septem- 


ber 29, 1862. This soldier was mustered into said company November 26, 1861, 
and on October 4, 1863,was dropped as adeserteras having been absent without 
leave since ap ee oh p 1862, On the 17th day of October, 1863, he enlisted in 
Company E, y-first Indiana Volunteers, an 233 = that t organization as 
chief musician until mustered out on December 13 

From the affidavits 


Ky., and that on reaching that 


papig the age of the soldier at the time of his enlistment and the fact 
his service of more than three years in the Union Army, and that he did not 

poi or in the second organization to receive a bounty, the committee recom: 

mend that the bill 85 5 in line 6 by inserting after the word om Oom- 


pany the letter“ 


Case of Jonathan C. Huffman, PODS E, Ninth Keniucky Volunteers. 
RECORD AND Pension Drvisiox, May 19, 1890. 


A report in this case was furnished the House Committee on Military Affairs 
on House bill 3707, Fiftieth Congress, first madyae aces 6, 1888. since which 
date the status of the soldier has not been changed ei ther by the introduction 
of new Crea Ape by subsequent legislation. 

The following is a topy of the 8 referred to, to wit: 


“The 8 show that Jonathan C. Huffman was enrolled Septem- 


ber 24, sea a in 8 26, 1861, ä CATS ASR 5 
Com Kentucky Volunteers; presen 
— eon ot „ 1862, and reported absent, sick in fal at Louisville. 


February 
Ky., on same rolls, up to the muster of March and A: April, 1 om the muster 
for May and June, 1863, he was reported absent without leave in Metcalf County, 
Kentucky, since a having dens 29, 1862, bergh erirken, greg return for October, 1863, he was 


finally dro; as ha 

“On Oot winked onde ikenaee EA E NE Tania: forthree 
years, in Compan: y-tirst Indiana Volunteers, and he served with that 
oem fi un faced open out on December 13, 1865, as chief musician of the 


‘In iis sworn application of June 19, 1886, for removal of the charge of deser- 
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..... Srenisions te Donets ET A 
rwarded about October 1, 1862, to his 


in the vicinity of his S 
been disbanded by order of the colonel to visit their homes and rendezvous at 
Bowling Ssa and he, not being able for duty, remained at home until about 
March 1, ; in the mean time he sent ‘physician's certificate’ 3 
ment; betes 3 whereabouts was at time unknown to him, and 
went to Indiana and enlisted in the Fifty-first Indiana Volunteers.“ 

“It appeared to be clear from this statement. in any event, that instead of 
proceeding to his 55 (which was not disbanded at any time, as alleged) 
after h from hospital in Louisville, about October 1, 1862, the 
— s went to his home, and as bo never ee oe to it after he reached home 
the record of desertion on lly substantiated. 

The absence in desertion irin aai three months, the case is not cov- 
ered by the act of Congress rare May 17, 1886, and theapplication was de- 
nied ander date of January 

z: * F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Captain and Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. 
The SECRETARY OF WAR. 


STATE op KENTUCKY, County of Barren, ss 


The affiant, I. N. Chinowth, states that he. was first lieutenant in Company E, 
Ninth Kentucky Volunteers, and that Jonathan C. Huffman was a member of 
said compan pasy aun 3 and drummer; that in Se „1802, 
while following the rebel General on his raid through tucky, the 
said Huffman was taken sick and left hospital at Louisville, Ky.; that he 
being young and inexperienced in mil affairs, and not knowing where his 
regiment w. 6 ving in Indiana, and w. there en- 
listed in the y-first Indiana 


Affiant furtherstates that he has Saves the said Huffman all his life, and that 
and while serving und 


neither did he do so in order to obtain any bounty or other considerations, but 
mere! soldier. Affiant farther states that 


he has no pecu: terest whatever in making this statement, 
Late First Lieutenant 8 Nin nth Kentucky, ond 
Captain Tb ene T Kentucky. 


Subsoribed and sworn to before me by I. N. paket well known to me to 
be a reputable witness. Given under my hand this 16th ‘day of December, 1889. 
{sea} J. T. WOOTEN, 
County Court "Clerks. 


STATE or KENTUCKY, County of Barren, ss: 


The afflant, J. C. Huffman, T 
Kentue 


onths under the treatment 2275 Drs. Hord and Watson, and had cates 
of disability Eon them, both of whom are now dead. 
In the early part of 1863 —— again started to find his com ny and minenki, 
being ng ced in traveling, and not 
command was, and still alia in 2 health. he concluded yi visit % 1 — 
Uving in Indiana. After remainin; en a few voem he enlisted 
in the One hundred and eighteenth Indiana Regiment, 3 recruited. 
In a tew days after his enlistmentin said er he was in taken sick, and 
the twas = leted and mustered into the United sse while 
he was sick and | When he got able for duty he reported 


the adju- 
neral at eee lis, who examined the rolls of the said One handred 
8 Regiment and informed him that his name did not appear on 


He d Then enlisted in the Fifty-first Indiana Regiment in the spring of 1873, and 
was honorably discha: fro! He further states that he had no inten- 


pouse m he had pursued, and was acting in 
ice of bis country he was in the line and rge of his duty; he would have 
2 3 — giy 


ined his first regiment, where neighbors and friends were serving, 
nown where to have foundthem. He further states that his course 
—— ant to obtain a bounty or other money consideration, but simply to defend 
= Katanii s call, and that he never received a dollar of bounty money i his 
J. C. HUFFMAN, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me by J. C. Huffman, to me well known to be 
phys person, and is so reputed in the community in which he resides, 
and all his statements are entitled to full faith one ase 
Given under my hand this 17th day of Decem! 
1. N. ‘CHINOWTH, J. P., B. C. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read n third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
RICHARD CHRISTY. 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dischar, 
the Committee of the Whole from the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 4778) pensioning Richard Christy, and I ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be authorized to place 
upon the pension-roll, ae to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Richard Christy, late of Company F, One 3 and 5 
fifth | Illinois Volunteer Infantry, now of Enon, Ba Barber Connty, Ka 

The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill Œ R. 
4878) granting a pension to Richard Christy, submit the following re 

fantry, August 7, 1963, was discharged jane 9, Ls. Mado application f 

8 all 4 was une e application for pen- 

sion i 198 ng the incurrence of piles and rheumatism in the Atlanta 
im was rejected at the Pension Office on account of no record 

— Soe a 3 to furnish required evidence as to incurrence of dis- 


nois In- 


et e The Department, however, admits that the records ot his regimental 
were very incomplete, Claimant alleges that owing to the lapse of 
Bes n could not sufficiently recall the facts to warran mak- 


Joseph Wren makes affidavit that he has known claimant since 1955; that 
from his discharge to 1878 he resided within 3 miles of him; saw him about 
twice a week, and at times C him; that at his return home after dis- 
charge he was suffering from piles an and rhe and continued to be so 

affected until 1878, at which time he lost sight of him. Another witness testifies 
that he has lived close neighbor to claimant since 1875, and that during all the 


time since his uaintance he bas continuously suffered from piles and theu- 
peerage ae witnesses testify substantially tothe same facts as to 
ant’s 


The — ve AP board in 1895 found a peed e condition ofthe a 
a large hemorrhoidal tumor, muscles flabb: Ye pecersl health impaired. 
gans him a rating of ſour-e hths forbleeding 

ebility. Another examining board in 1898 found two additional! disabilities, 
Owing to the fact that claimant served nearly three rs, his good record as a 
soldier, and his 3 of continuous disability since discharge, your com- 
mittee are ve him the benefit of doubt as to incurrence, and rec- 
ommended that the t do pass, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
MARTHA D. GUNNISON. 
The next business was the bill (H. R. 9496) for the relief of Martha 
D. Gunnison, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitied “An act to restore pensions in certain 
cases,” approved June 9, 1880, shall be construed so as to include within its 
provisions Martha D. . Gunaison, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The report (by Mr. HILL) is follows: 
The Committee on Pensions, to whom z ee the bill (H. R. 9496) for the 
An act to restore pensions in certain 


. the act entitled in 
3 5 cores June 9, 1880, having had the same — — 
m e 


wing report: 
Mrs. Gunnison is the widow of ber a John W. Gunnison, United States Army. 
She was pensioned after 's death at $25 r month, but by —.— 
quent one ners 8 her pension was reduced to $o, per month, the amount 
now y her, 

Your 8 believe that the act of June 9, 1880, was intended to include 
the widows of officers of the Army as well as those of the Navy, the bill is 
therefore returned with a favorable recommendation. 


The bill was ordered to be and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
ELLEN J. WHARTON. 
The next business was the bill (H. R. 9564) for the relief of Ellen J. 
Wharton 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled eee eh nemo in certain 
pomp eh June 9, 1830, shall be construed soas to ude within its pro- 
visions J. Wharton, of Louisville, Ky. 


The VES (by Mr. HILL) is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 9564) for 
the purpose of construing the act entitled “An act to restore pensions in cer- 
2 rye a roved June 9, 1880, having had the same under consideration, 
subm 0 


o * rt: 
committee mps abet the act of Juno 9, 22 was intended to include 
1 widows Shag ia the Army as well as those of the Navy. 
Mrs. Wharton is the widow of William L. Wharton, surgeon United States 


A 
Rick ease is similar to that of Mrs. Jane M. McCrabb and others which have 
— 95 received favorable action in the House. 
e ill is returned with the recommendation that it do pass. 
The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; cae tela 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES L. BULLIS, 


Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 7287) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the service record of Charles L. Bullis. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That th 
thorized and directed to cause the records. ol the Wer Department to be 20 
amended as to remove the charge of from the service record of Charles 
L. Bullis, late private in Company 115 Eighty tg third Regiment Pen: 
unteers, and to grant an honorable e to the said Charles 
private of said company as of date ofthe 16th day of November, 1862. 

The report (by Mr. SNIDER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. Fal 
K of desertion from the service record of Charles L. 

ving considered same, respectfully 

Charles L. Bullis, having served with a and honor from August 8. 
till November, 1863, having been wounded and become unfit for eg Lage o 


having been d by order 92 nonce) Of beng a kleot te 
entitled to the relief 


The committee recommend the bill do pass. 


Casc of Charles L. Bullis, late private nema H, Eighty-ihird Pennsylvania Vol- 
untoers. 


ReEcoRD AND Pression Drvisiox, May 26, 1890. 


Charies Bullis, PREA Company AT ieee Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
was enrolled at 
ie present on m 


rects that all officers and enlisted men absent from * 

18, 1862, who are fit for duty * * * at e — 

without 5 their pay will be — and the m the service, 

h. — roll of into SA 20, 1864, him — 
em r-out company, N 

oe official noti Siea eae A S teens rolis per General — D, War 
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Tho Surgeon-General of the Army peat under date of November 30, 1877, 
that this man was admitted to Union Hotel General Hospital, 8 D. 
O., July 5, 1862, wounded, disposition not given; entered Gene: ory 
Davids Island, New York Harbor, September 4, is62, with "gunshot of hip,’ 
and deserted December suns 

He was discharged by order of the court of common pleas of Crawford County, 
Pennsylvania, June 12, 1463, on the ground of minority at time of enlistment, 
and that he enlisted without his father’s consent, 

Claimant, in affidavit dated January 15, 1884, declares that he was wounded at 
Malvern Hill, Virginia., and sent to hospital at Georgetown, P. O., and thence 
to Davids Island, New York; that in the following November he went home on 
a pass, and was detained at home by his parents on account of his being a 
minor and because of his wounds; that he was arrested in 1863 as a deserter 
and released on writ of habeas corpus, and in 1864 enlisted in the Navy, but 
was rejected on account of his wounds; that he was wounded through both 
hips, and is now drawinga pension. He further states that he had no desire or 
intention of deserting, and that he believes himself entitled to an honorable 


ischarge. 

Under date of February 29, 1884, he states that he is unable to present his ` 
asit was worn out by carrying it in his et, but says he can prove by all his 
neighbors that he had a pass, und that he showed it to them; claims to have 

ne to his home on transportation furnished by the Government through Col. 
Sharies Burton, the head of the Relief Association of Pennsylvania at New York, 
(The records fall to show that this man was ted a pass ns ta 

On February 4, 1886, Hon. J. D. CAMERON, United States Senate, was informed 
by letter from this Department that this soldier's case does not come within the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved July 5, 1834, and his release from 
service by order of a civil court while a deserter at large can not be accepted as 
an extenuation of his crime of desertion. He was further informed that under 
e ee e there is no provision of law under which the charge can 

romov 
The status of the case has not been changed by the introduction of additional 
testimony, nor by subsequent = a acts of Congress approved May 17, 
y 


1886, and March 2, 1889, respectively). 


Respectfully submitted, 
` F, C, AINSWORTH, 
Captain and Assistant Surgeon, United Slates Army. 


The SECRETARY OF WAR. 


The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, Mr. Speaker, as there does not appear 
to be any further business before the House, I ask unanimous consent 
to submit some views which have occurred to me as to the far-reaching 
effect of alaw which would place all the machinery of Federal elections 
in the hands of the central Government, That it would destroy the 
beautiful equipoise which does so much to give stability to our Govern- 
ment and promises for it ever-enduring permanence there can be no 
doubt. I also wish in that connection to make some statements as to 
the experience of the people of Alabama during the period they were 
governed by officers holding their power by virtue of an election con- 
trolled by Federal officials, 

Iam impelled to address myself to this subject, as the remarkable 
speech delivered on September 3 by the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
KENNEDY ] has confirmed our apprehensions as to the dire purpose of 
the more extreme Republican leaders. regarding the Southern States. 
In that speech he denounced Repnblicans who hesitated in the support 
of the bill as traitors and Judas Iscariots. In referring to the action 
of the Senatorial caucus in postponing action on the bill, he says: 


Every Democrat in the land is to-day applauding the action of the Republican 
Senatorial caucus. 


He also speaks of— 
Tho anxiety and interest manifested cvery where by Democrats for its defeat. 


Mark, ho unquestionably says that every Democrat in the land man- 
ifested anxiety for its defeat and applauded the action of the Senate, 
Every Democrat” includes every one of the 4,000,000 Democrats 
from the States north of the Ohio and Potomac; and the fact that Mr. 
KENNEDY testifies that every one was opposed to the bill is abundant 
proof that the best men of the. North understood the evil and fearful 
purposes of its advocates, re 

SPOILSNEN NOW CONTEOL TIE REPUBLICAN PARTY, 

It is becoming evident that there are two Republican parties in the 
North: one composed of men who believe in the principles which were 
advocated by those who claimed for it grand and noble purposes, who 
seek its preservation because they believe that under ita principles per- 
fect liberty, Christian precepts, progress, civilization, the happiness and 
welfare of mankind can be maintained; the other comprising those who 
care tor nothing and seck for nothing but increase of power, their per- 
Oor AEON nN and the opportunity given them for spoil and 

lunder, 

X It is the latter party that demands a bill which would give them a 
elutch ou the Government and the Treasury which could never be loosed. 
It is this character of men who in 1888, by bribery and fraud, obtained 
contro] of the House of Representatives, and it is such men who seek 
by force and fraud and their own counting and certifying, to retain 
permanent control of the Government. This Republican party isnow 
dominant in most of the Republican States of the North, and the bet- 
ter clements ot all parties are alarmed at its audacity and disregard of 
the best interests of the people. 

Two days ago the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KENNEDY] made an- 
other speech reiteratiug his demand tor the passage of the force bill and 
denouncing any Republican who did not accede to the extreme views he 
expressed. The country had then had three weeks in which to read 
and eentemplate his advocacy of imperial methods, In his anxiety to 


give proof that his demand that the force bill be put into execution 
was not approved by the Democratic press he said: 


t all 
Son and I GY to you here to-day that ia ail of thes lass there ig nos one 
single Democratic paper that has approved my speech on this floor. 

If the statement is true, and I am confident that it is, I beg to ask 
if there could be much higher proof of the dangerous and evil charac- 
ter of the bill and the utter disregard of rightand reason which actu- 
ates the Republican members of the present Congress. That the bill is 
opposed by every one of the great conservative papers throughout all 
America ought to be sufficient condemnation of the measure, 


DECEPTION AND INSINCERITY OF REPUBLICANS, 


In order to show that the Republican press and the Republican 
party sustain him in this position, Mr. KENNEDY said: 

T hold in my hand here clippings from hundreds upon hundreds of Republi- 
can newspapers throughout all this country, and, with one or two exceptions, 
my words upon this floor have been approved by the Republican press and by 
the en etc of the country. 

1I hold in my hand here, Mr. Speaker, letters—and these are only a few of the 

at mass I have received from the country—from every section of the land, 
rom Maine to California, and from the Lakes to the Gulf, indorsing word for 
word and letter for letter the language and spirit of the speech. 


If the gentleman is only partly correct every right-thinking man is 
admonished that the men who now control the affairs of this country 
are of too low a moral standard and too devoid of principle and patri- 
otism to be further intrusted with power. - 

The conduct of the Republican leaders and the partisan Republican 
press with reference to the force bill is an excellent illustration of their 
utter insincerity, and is proof that they will scruple at nothing iu or- 
der to carry out their purposes. The discussions in their caucuses and 
conclaves showed that the only difficulty they expected to encounter 


| was in the passage of the bill through the House. That being accom- 


plished, they regarded the struggle as virtually terminated, 

The Republican majority in the Senate being so large, they con- 
sidered its favorable action upon the measure as beyond a question of 
doubt, and they anticipated no delay in the Senate, as according to their 
view, the bill did not affect the election of Senators nor of any one except 
members of the House, and they assumed that after the House had 
pened a bill affecting only the election of its own members it would 

a discourtesy for the Senate to hesitate in concurring, even ta the 
extent which would result from ordinary discussion. 

Certainly, said these damagogues, the Senate would never venture 
to suggest an amendment to a bill which their co-ordinate body had 
arranged for the management of their own aftairs: 

As an element of proof that these werethe views entertained by Re- 
publicans, I will read a sentence from Mr. KENNEDY’S speech of Sep- 
tember 3. In speaking of the bill, he says: 


It made no effort to either abridge or deny the rights of the Senate, or in 
any manner to interfere with the powers, privileges, or duties of its members. 


And following a subhead which was in these words, The opinion 
of the House should govern,’’ he proceeds: 

It was reasonable under such a condition of affairs to presume that the Senate, 
acting as a co-ordinate branch of the Government, if such a measure was deemed 
necessary by the House for its own protection and for the welfare and safety of 
the people, would evidence its assent by the speedy passage of a measure which 
had been demanded, not only by the House itself, bul by the people of the whole 


country. 

Instead of such consideration as was demanded by so important and weighty 
a measure, the Republican caucus of the Senate of the United States determined 
to postpone its consideration “to a more convenient season,” 


These extracts from Mr. KENNEDY’s speech certainly tend to confirm 
the trath of the statements that the conspirators felt that the necessity 
for concealing their wicked designs only lasted while the case was pend- 
ing in the House, 

Consequently, prior to the passage of the bill the advocates of the 
measure were loud and vociferous in their declaration that the bill 
could have no ible effect other than to insure absolute fairness in 
the election of members of Congress,“ and could not possibly have 
the slightest influence or effect upon the election of any State officials 
or Presidential electors. This talk was drnmmed into the ears of the 
people in season and out of season until after the final vote had been 
taken, at near midnight, during the evening session of July 2. 


SECRET PURPOSES UNCOVERED TOO EARLY. 


The moment the Speaker announced that the bill had passed the 
House the conspirators thought that further deceptions and falsehoods 
were unnecessary, and immediately they commenced to uncover and 
boast of the real purposes intended to be attained. Their wicked and 
nefarious designs were partly unfolded in an editorial which appeared 
the next morning in the National Republicanof July 3, the leading 
Republican organ of Washington City. It said: 


With the Lodge national election law in full force over the South and various 
Democratic strongholds up North, we may confidently look fora different state 
of political affairs than now exists. New York City will then return several 
more Republican Congressinen than at present, while more than twenty negro 
Representatives from the South will render the Republican control of the future 
Congresses absolutely seocureandsafe, As Mississippi, South Carolina, and Flor- 
ida contain a large majority of negroes, and as there are enough white Repub- 
licans in Alabama, Arkansas, North Carolina, and Louisiana, acting in concert 
with the negroes, lo put these States into the iepublican line, we can confi- 
dently look in the future for seven Southern States to be reliably Republican. 


— 
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This means a gai n of fourteen Senators and at least twenty Representatives to 
the Republican party. 

Here the leading organ of the Republican party in the national Capi- 
tal admits that the assertion which had been so freely made that the law 
was not to be put in operation in the North was a mere pretense and 
fraud, resorted to for the purpose of deceiving members of their party who 
would not otherwise have given their support, and they unblushingly 
assert their intention of changing the political status of various Demo- 
cratic strongholds up North,” thus admitting that they intend to avail 
themselves of the frauds which could be easily perpetrated under the 
bill, which it is evident they had specially framed for that purpose. 


AN ATTEMPT TO NEGROIZE THE SOUTH. 


They also admit that they were guilty of falsehood and sought only 
to deceive when they so lustily asserted that the bill would not affect 
State elections, for the day after the bill was passed this paper says: 

As Mississippi, South Carolina, and Florida contain a large majority ofn 
and as there are enough white publicans in Alabama, Arkansas, North Car- 
olina, and Louisiana, acting in concert with the negroes, to put these States into 
the Republican line, we can confidently look in the future for seven Southern 
States to be reliably Republican, 


INTENDED CONFISCATION OF PROPERTY OF WHITES. 


‘The Republican organ then proceeds to explain how it is intended to 
confiscate the property of the white people of the South. Ii says: 

When through the operation of the Lodge national election law, six or seven 
Southern States shall discard Democratic rule, we shall look confidently to see 
some measure of justice done the blacks, who have been so long defrauded of 
their rights. Heavy taxes should be laid upon the property of the whites to 
develop and extend the public-school system in those States, 


This must mean that their determination is to tax the property of 
the whites to the point of confiscation, as the whites are already main- 
taining excellent schools, including universities of a high order, for 
the education of the blacks, and to do so are taxing their own prop- 
erty as heavily as it will bear. No Northern Republican has studied 
the condition of the negro schools of the South so closely as Senator 
BLAIR, and he stated 

That 985.000 black children are attending the public schools in the South, and 
— as burden of the expense {s mainly defrayed by the white people of the 
ath, 
i MISCEGENATION AND MIXED SCHOOLS. 

The National Republican, in its joy and glee, then continues, and 
further develops the wicked and treasonable designs of these revolu- 
tionists, as follows: i 

Separate schools tor tho two races should be abolished, and the plan of bring- 
ing the youth of both colors into close and equal relations in schools and churches 
given a fair trial. as one of the most potent elements to break down the detest- 
able Bourbonism ot the South. The right of the black to bear arms should be 

arantied to him, as well as all the social rights intended to be secured him by 
he of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution. 
The State laws against the interma of the races should be repealed, and 
any discriminations against the black in the matters of learning trades or obtain- 
ing employment should be made a criminal offense, while the colored man's 
ht to hold office should be sacredly protected and recognized. A few years 


of this policy will solve the race problem satisfactorily. 


It seems almost incredible that God could allow men to live who are 
actuated by feelings so low, vile, and vicious. Miscegenation is con- 
trary to God's command. It has been proven over and over again that 
the negro and white man are of different species, and that when mar- 
riage takes place there can be no offspring beyond the third generation; 
and yet these people fly in the face of the ordinance of God in their 
frenzy to destroy the people of one-third of the country. I ask if any 
man endowed with aspark of honor or christian sentiment can aid such 
wicked, diabolic designs. 

Let us give a more critical examination of some of these admitted 
and even avowed designs, purposes, and intentions: 

First: 

With the Lodge election law in full force over the South we can confidently 
look for a different state of political affairs, * * * Thereare enough white 
Republicans in Alabama, Arkansas, North Carolina, and Louisiana, acting in 
concert with the negroes, to put those States in the Republican line, 

WRAUDS UNDER FORMER FEDERAL ELECTION LAWS. 

There is no doubt but that the Federal election officers would cer- 
tify the election of Republican candidates, and there is no question but 
that a Republican Congress would do any act necessary to Republican- 
ize these States. 

This is proven by the diabolic action of a Republican Congress with 
regard to the only election ever held in Alabama under Federal author- 
ity. 

The act of March 23, 1867, made provision for a constitutional con- 
vention in Alabama, whose members were to be elected under and in 
virtue of a Federal election law, and section 5 of the act provided that 
in order to secure adoption or ratification of the said constitution there 
should be east 

A majority of the votes of the registered voters, 

It so happened that far less than the required number of votes were 
cast in the election, and Major-General Meade made his report certify- 
ing that— 

The constitution fails of ratification by 8,114 votes. 

And he also stated that prominent Republicans had asked him to 
make a false report, which of course he refused to do. 


Notwithstanding the indisputable fact that the constitution was de- 
feated according to the provisions of the law which authorized the 
election, this unscrupulous Republican Congress declared it ratified, and 
immediately admitted the Republican Senators and Representatives 
who claimed to be elected under said constitution. 

There was no pretense that the election was not conducted with per- 
fect fairness; as it was entirely under the control of the military offi- 
cers of the United States they could not set up that plea. In fact the 
report of Major-General Meade insisted that it was a fair election in 
all respects. 

Ifa Republican Congress would commit such an atrocity, could we 
expect that they would scruple a moment in declaring all Republicans 
elected without regard to the number of votes they received ? 

They would not have any difficulty in doing this, as we have seen that 
the election officers appointed by Davenport, the author of the election 
bill, were robbers, thieves, convicted felons, penitentiary convicts, and 
keepers of the lowest dens of depravity and wickedness, 


CONFISCATION BY TAXATION. 


The passage of the Lodge bill would be a signal to the unscrupulous 
scoundrels of the United States to gather in the South to repeat, if : 
sible, their carnival of crime, theft, plunder, and robbery which they 
carried on while the Southern States were under Republican rule from 
1867 to 1874. 

After thus getting control of the State, what does the National Re- 
publican, the organ of the Republican party, further say it is their 
purpose to do? 

Second: $ 

Heavy taxes would be laid upon the property of the whites, 


The history of the Republican party in the South leaves no doubt 
but that this would be done. 

They increased State taxes to 1} per cent. and county taxes in man 
instances to the same figure, while under good old Democratic days it 
was less than one-iourth that amount. 

They collected and squandered some $2,000,000 a year, and in addi- 
tion to this, during the six years of their control, they ran up our 
bonded debt from $5,270,000 to $25,503,593 and reduced the value of 
State bonds from 108 to 22 cents on a dollar. 

They squandered the school fund, paying school officials other than 
teachers six times as much as is now paid the same officers under Dem- 
ocratic administration. 

Third: 

T MIXED SCHOOLS FOR WHITE AND BLACK. 

Serious as all these evils would be, they are as nothing when com- 
pared with other indignities and atrocities with which we are threat- 
ened. We will read further from this Republican organ: 

Separate schools for the two races should be abolished, and the plan of bring- 
ing the youth of both colors into close and equal relations in schools and churches 


given a fair trial as one of the most potent elements to break down the detest- 
able Bourbonism of the South. . 


That they would promptly commit this crime there need not be the 
slightest doubt. This was a leading and apparently favorite project 
in the convention of 1867, the members of which were elected under 
the Federal election law which Congress enacted for that purpose. 

The convention, composed largely of negroes and adventurers from 
other States, debated in a most inflammatory manner in favor of inter- 
marriage of blacks and whites, mixed schools, and the disfranchisement 
of large classes of white citizens, 

A resolution providing against race amalgamation was tabled by the 
convention, and a small minority of thirteen members, who had become 
alarmed at the reckless disregard of the majority, issued an address on 
December 10, 1867, protesting against the proposed constitution, alleging 
asa cause that it authorized mixed schools, did not prohibit inter- 
marriage of blacks and whites, and that— 

pees to the abasement and degradation of the white population of the 

ate, 


Afterwards, finding that in order to put these projects into operation 
legislative acts were necessary, bills for such purposes were introduced 
into the Legislature. I will read one which was voted for by every 
Republican member except three, and they were, I am glad to say, 
from the white counties of North Alabama: 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Alabama, That citizens ot 
the State of Alabama, or of the United States of America within the State of 
Alabama, without distinction of race, color, or previous condition of servitade, 
are entitied tothe equal and impartial enjoyment of any accommodation, ad- 
vantage, facility, or privilege turnishad by common carriers whether on land or 
water, by licensed inn-keepers, by licensed owners, managers, or lessees of 
theaters, or other places of 1 by trustees, commissioners, super- 
intendents, teachers, or other officers of common schools or other publie insti- 
tutions of learning, the same supporte:! or authorized by law. by trustees or 
officers of cemetery associations or benevolent institutions incorporated by the 
laws of the State, and this right shal! not be denied or abridged on any pretense 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Src, 2. Be it further enacted, That «ny person violating the foregoing pro- 
visions, or aiding in their violation, or inciting thereto, shall, for every such of- 
fense, forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the person aggrieved thereby. 


Judge Bruce, now United States judge, and who would be a con- 
trolling tactor in elections, should the force bill be enacted in law, was 
at that time a member of the Legislature. was one of the most carnes$ 
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champions of the bill, and spoke in its advocacy for more than two 
hours. 
Fourth: 


PROPOSE TO AEM THE BLACKS. 


Another design of the advocates of the force bill is expressed in these 


The rights of the black to bear arms should be guarantied to him. 

It is quite certain that after Republicans had seized the State of Al- 
abama this idea would be put into operation. When they obtained 
control by the Federal election laws of 1867 they organized and armed 
a negro militia, and unscrupnious white Republicans sought to have 
them put on duty. 

The governor of the State, William H. Smith, was one of the few 
Southern white men who were elected in 1868. The demands made 
upon him by his party associates to order out negro militia under the 
pretense of enforcing the law were of a character to alarm him and he 
declined to accede to their demands. He knew that the State was at 
peace, the laws were obeyed, and that improper motives must prompt 
such requests. In his annual message to the Legislature, November 


15, 1869, this Republican governor said: 


Nowhere have the courts been interrupted. No resistance has been encoun- 
— — 1 courts in the efforts to discharge the duties imposed upon 
m wW. 


This action upon the part of Governor Smith, together with his re- 


fusal to order out then militia, called upon him the bitter criticisms 
and denunciations of tor George E. Spencer, I. D. Sibley, and 
others. 


On July 25, 1870, in a letter to the Huntsville Advocate, he replied 
to these attacks and denounced these Republican officials ‘‘as systemat- 
ically uttering every conceivable falsehood,” and said: 

During my entire administration of the State government but one officer has 


to me that be was unable, on account of lawlessness. to execute his 
official duties. That officer was the sheriff of Morgan County. I immediately 


made lication to General Crawford for troops. y were sent, and the 
said sh refased their assistance. My candid opinion is that Sibley doesnot 
want the law executed, because that would put down crime, and som Sen is his 


life's blood. He would like very much to have a kuklux ou every week 


that he 


This is but a sample of the conduct of many Republican officials 
who were elected under the Federal election laws of that time. They 
sought to stir up strife. The killing of negroes was to thei political 
advantage and these men and men like them were responsible for many 
disturbances, in which negroes were too often the worstsufferers. They 
now seek to again arm the negroes with a full knowledge that these 
poor creatures would be betrayed by pretended friends into aggression 
which would be very apt to terminate with disastrous results. 

I desire to call special attention to the fact that the Republican gov- 
ernor of Alabama stated that Sibley, the sheriff of Morgan County, de- 
manded that the negro militia be called out; that the governor sent 
Sibley United States troops in answer to his assertion that he was 
unable, on account of lawlessness, to execute his official duties, but that 
Sibley refused their assistance. 
pr call attention also to the fact that Governor Smith said that Sibley 
not want the law executed, because that would put down crime, and crime is 
his life's blood. ; 


Governor Smith also said that his party associate, Sibley— 
would like to have a few colored men killed every week. 

It was such Republican scoundrels as these who were elected to office 
under the Federal election law of 1867. 


Fifth: 
ALABAMA EEPUBLICANS SANCTION MISCEGENATION. 

Let us look still further into the intentions of these men. 

The advocates of the force bill also saf: 

The State laws against the intermarriage of the races should be repealed. 

‘That this would be done there can be no question. We have seen 
that this idea of miscegenation was debated and favored by them in 
the conyention of 1867, and also that that body voted down a proposi- 
tion looking toward its prohibition; but, worse than that, the highest 
indiciary of that Republican government decreed that all laws pro- 
hibiting the of white persons and negroes were null and void 
and in violation of the acts of and the Constitution of the 
United States. I read from the decision in Burns rs. The State, 48 
Alabama Supreme Court Reports, page 195: 

Sections 3602, 3603 of the Revised Code. which prohibit the e of 
white persons and negroes, are in contravention of the act of of April 
9, 1866, known as the *‘civil rights bill.“ and repugnant to section I of the four- 
teenth amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

The court quotes from section 1, Article XTV of the Constitution, 
namely: 
RR Frog esta sae avers 2 3 law which shall abridge the Jely ileges or 
And says that negroes are citizens, and that— 
One of the rights conferred by citizenship, therefore, is that ol suing any other 


citizen. The ci express 
forms, as also tho right to munke and enforce contract, smongst — 
of marriage with any citizen capable of entering into that relation. 

This unnatural, revolting, unchristian, and ungodly decision of the 
supreme court of Alabama illustrates the reckless di of right 
which actuated the persons who were given official position by virtue 
of a Federal election law. 

In 1874 we elected a new supreme court, composed of Democrats, who 
reversed and overruled this on in the case of Green ts. State (58 
Ala., 190), which was followed by Hoover vs. State (59 Ala., 57). 

The case of Pace vs. State (69 Ala., 231) involved the same princi- 
ple. It was appealed by the defendant to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which tribunal delivered an opinion affirming the de- 
cision of the Democratic supreme court of Alabama, and therefore revers- 
ing the case of Burns rs. State, which was rendered by the Republican 
supreme court of Alabama. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Pace rs. Alabama, decided that the statutes of Alabama 
ara er rs, 4 tion were not in conflict with the Constitution of the 

ni tates. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT REBUKES ALABAMA KEPUHLICANS. 


— read from volume 106, United States Supreme Court Reports, page 


Section 4189 of the Code declares that “if any white person and any negro, or 
the descendant of any negro to the third generation, inclusive, though one an- 
ayieee e mpina TT 
hard labor for the county for not less than two nor more than seven years.” 

The court after discussing the subject decrees that the law of Ala- 
bama, which I have read— 

Is not in conflict with the Constitution of the United States. 

This shows that the Supreme Court of the United States, although 
entirely composed of Republicans, revolted at the atrocious ruling of 
the Republican supreme judges of Alabama; but to more fully illustrate 
the low character of the officials, even including the judges of the 

supreme court, who were forced upon the people of Alabama by the 
Federal election law of 1868, I will call attention to opinions of the 
supreme courts of Indiana and Pennsylvania. 
| 


INDIANA KREVOLTS AT MISCEGENATION, 
Pam the head-note in the case of State vs. Gibson (36 Indiana, page 


Neither the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the . 
o laws 
negroes. Such a union 

offense by the statutes of 


nor the civil rights bill passed by Congress has impaired or 
of this State on the subject of the of — 
between members of the different races is a criminal 
this State. 


The decision also says (pages 403, 404): 


The statute provides that the following marriagesare void: When one of the 
person 


isa white and theotber or more of negro 


of 
ood; and when either party is insane or idiotic at the of the 
Under the police power possessed by the States they undoubtedly have 
power to passsuch laws. 


The people of this State have declared that they are opposed to the inter- 
mixture of races and all ion, 


The court then adopts and incorporates in its decision the decree of 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania in the case of Westchester and 
Philadelphia Railroad rs. Miles (55 Pennsylvania State Re page 
209), in which the learned judges, with great emphasis, d that it 
is the duty of the law to protect society from the character of evils 
which the Alabama Republican judges sought to force upon the people 
of that State. 

PENNSYLVANIA REVOLTS AT MISCEGENATION. 


The question considered was the right of a railroad to provide sepa- 
rate localities on their trains for white and black passengers. I read 
from pages 213 and 214: 


Why the Creator made one black and the other white, we know not; but the 


and the races distin: ueing its own kind and follow- 


shall not o 
them. The natural law which fo: 


From social amalgamation it ts but a step to illicit intercourse, and but an- 
other to intermarriage. But to assert separateness is simply to say that follow - 
ing the order of Divine Providence, humanauthorily ought not to compel these 
widely separated races to intermix. The right of such to be free from social 
contact is as clear as to be free trom interm: age. The former may be less re- 
pulsive as a condition, but not less entitled to protection as a rig 

It is not prejudice, nor caste, nor injustice 


h 
any kind, but simply to suffer 
men to follow the Jaw of races established by the 


t. 
Creator Himself, and not to 
compel them to intermix contrary to their instincts. * * Fever has there 
been an intermixture of the two races 
By uninterrupted usage the blacks live 
selves. In fact, there is not an institution 
mingled indiscriminatel 
vides for separate schoo! 
In the military service, also, they were not intermixed with the white soldiers, 
but were separated into companies and regiments of color, and this not by way 
of disparagement, but from motivesof wisdom and prudence, to avoid the an- 
tagonisms of variant and immiscible races, 
ALABAMA REPUBLICAN OFFICIALS DEGRADE WHITE MEX. 
What a contrast between the words and moral sentiments uttered by 
the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States and of the States 


of Indiana and Pennsylvania on the one hand, and the Republican 


v. religiously, civilly, or politically. 

visit and entertain among them- 
of the State in which they have 
with the whites. Even the common-schoo!l law pro- 
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judges of the supreme court of Alabama on the other. The former 
protecting and purifying society and morals; the latter exercising all 
their weight and force to destroy, degrade, and, if possible, drag down 

the highest type of man and womanhood to a level with the negro 
race. It is this degradation which the organ of the Republican 3 
of this Capital city gleefully and joyfully proclaims is to be the d- 
ful fate of the people of the South— 

When the Lodge election law is in full force. 

The people who seek to carry out these ungodly purposes do not pre- 
tend that they do this for the purpose of or to be in any way beneficial 
to the negro race, but they plainly assert that their purpose is— 

To break down the detestable Bourbonism of the South. 

REPUBLICAN BAD FAITH REGARDING EDUCATIONAL BILL. 

That the power of the Republican party has never been exercised in 
the interest of the colored man is quite apparent. There are few meas- 
ures nearer to the colored man’s heart than the education bill, and Re- 
publicans bave solemnly promised to enact the law for his benefit. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress, the Republican Senate refused to pass 
an educational bill. 

The Southern Democrats of the House in that Congress 
themselves emphatically for the bill. On January 16, 1883, the first 
vote on the question of considering the bill was 117 for and only 11 
against it. e vote was then taken on the resolution to consider and 
the affirmative vote in favorot the bill was increased to 129, including, 
I believe, every Southern Democrat except those from Texas. (See 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 15, 1883, page 1202.) 

In the Forty-eighth, with a knowledge that Speaker CARLISLE and 
the House Committee on Education were opposed to the bill, they 
passed the measure, and it died in the House committee, just as these 
artful Republican Senators had expected. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress the Senate passed the bill again after it 
had become reasonably certain that it would never be considered in 
the House, and these same tactics were repeated in the Fittieth Con- 

ess. 

In the Fiſty- first Congress the House was known to be in favor of 
the bill and the Republican Senators were therefore unable to continue 
the tactics by which for six years they had deceived the colored peo- 
ple. They feared that if they passed the billand sent it to the House 
as now organized it would be acted on favorably by that body; and 
the bill to which the Senate gave but eleven adverse votes in the Forty- 
ninth and but twelve in the Fiftieth Congress was deliberated, voted 
down, and defeated by the Republican Senators, and this was done in 
a Senate whose Republican majority had just been increased by the 
addition of eight Republican Senators from the new States; and I will 
also state that on each of the votes by which it passed the Senate in 
the Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fiſtieth Congresses it was sup- 
pated by three-fourths of the Democratic Senators fromthe Southern 

tates. The platform upon which Mr. Cleyeland was elected said: 

We favor the diffusion of free education by common schools; 
and the Alabama Legislature, which was almost solidly Democratic, 
unanimously adopted the following memorial: 

That the Senators and resentativesin Congress from this State be requested 

to secure the of a bill granting aid to education in the se 


upon the basis of illit th ts priated to be lied by th 
n the eracy, the amounts so ro app 0 
several States through their —— otesstion: z 


It is perfectly clear that a large majority of Southern Democrats have 
unremittingly urged the passage of an educational bill; and besides 
appropriating largely for the education of the whites, they have, as 
stated by Senator BLAIR, freely used their own means to educate the 
colored race; and the facts show that Republicans have taken precisely 
the contrary course. 

Why they are guilty of this treachery towards the colored people of 
the South I can not say, except that, as you are quite aware, with ed- 
ucation the colored men would no longer be their political slaves, but 
would vote with the party which advocated laws most promotive of 
their interests and material advancement. 

EQUILIBRIUM ESSENTIAL TO OUR SYSTEM. 

If there was no other reason for les this matter of election with 
the States, there is one which of itself is absolutely conclusive. 

No one political party ean continually control all the organizations 
and departments of a government without drawing to it bad and de- 
signing men, until it finally becomes so debased asto sink under the 
weight of its own depraved and vicious corruption. 

Under our system this can not possibly occur. Under the Reed- 
e system it would be impossible to prevent such a re- 

t 


Under our system the popular branch of the law-making power can 
not remain for any long period under the control of one party. Its 
members are chosen by the people every two years and the elections 
are conducted through officers appointed by the governor and other 
State officials. 

The States are nearly equally divided between the two great parties, 
a producing a balance of power which must always tend to equaliza- 

on. 

If half the States are of the same political party as the one controll- 
ing the General Government, and they attempt to enact laws or ad- 


minister laws so as to unduly aid in the election of Representatives of 
their own political faith, the States which are of the opposing faith 
would be expected to exert their efforts to counteract such proceed- 
ings, and the fact that retaliation would result from such legislation 
has, up to this of our history, gone very far towards conserv- 
ing the equilibrium which has maintained the stability of our Gov- 
ernment. With this to balance it, it has stood many a shock and many 
a storm. 
BALANCE, NOT FORCE, THE SECRET OF OUR SYSTEM. 


While the world marvels at this wonderful structure, the wisest and 
most sagacious statesmen see the secret of our success in this one great 
safeguard which our constitutional fathers ingrafted into our system. 

Now, Messrs. REED, LODGE, and Davenport say, root it out. Ifyou 
do this, the historian of the fall of the American Republie may as well 
commence to prepare for his work. 

The party in power would have the absolute control of elections,” 
They have proven themselves utterly, and even criminally, unserupu- 
lous in all matters controlling the elective franchise, and no one could 
for a moment doubt that the slight weight necessary to turn the bal- 
ance in their favor would be exercised, and from. the date of the passage 
of this bill every department of the Government would be permanently 
under théir control. 

Corruption would pile upon corruption, evil upon evil, usurpation 
upon usurpation, crime upon erime, tyranny upon tyranny, Reedism 
upon Reedism, until the weight would become too heavy to be borne, 
and then the crash would come. 

The ReEp-LopGE-Davenport conspirators do not question but that 
such a result would be inevitable unless greatly increased power 
was given to the central Government; and to meet that exigency the 
regular Army with bayonets and cannon are provided, and the beanti- 
ful structure perfected and balanced by Washington, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, and their compeers, so that for more than a century of triumphant 
progress no shock or attack in the slightest affected its proud 
and stately counterpoise, is now threatened with utter destruction. 

Is there a man in Alabama who prefers a government supported by 
bayonets to one upheld by the love and confidence of the people? 

Men who have no thought or desire for the welfare of mankind, who 
take no pride in the growth, progress, and extended influence of our 
country among the nations of the earth, care but little whether our 
land is endowed with God’s best blessing orcursed with the worst evils 
which are threatened by the law to which I have referred. But men 
who believe the great American Republic has a mission to perform, 
and that its mission under the guidance of the hand of our Almighty _ 
Father is to spread the glad tidings of civil liberty and free christian 
government, and by its example as far as may be toextend these bless- 
ings to the millions of oppressed of other lands who look up to it with 
reverence, love, and hope, will join us in upholding the principles of 
government to which we owe our freedom, our progress, and our unex- 
ampled prosperity. 

o the christian, to the good, and to the patriot who loves the glory 
of his country better than his own glory, the happiness of the vast con- 
course of his fellow-men better than his own happiness, we appeal to 
defend the land of Jefferson, Franklin, and Washington er the 
treasonable designs of selfish men wHo, for their own aggrandizement, 
would risk the life of this beautiful o: ization whose symbol, float- 
ing over land and sea, is loved ta lojal hearts, feared by imperial and 
monarchical tyrants, and respected by all, whether the ruler or the 
ruled, sovereign or subject, prince or prelate. 

During the delivery of the remarks by Mr. WHEELER the following 


TheSPEAKER pro tempore. Thegentleman from Alabama will per- 
mit the suggestion that under the rule which governs our action hereon 
Friday evening sessions we have no authority to permit anything to be 
1 in the RECORD except that which pertains to pension legis- 

ation. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. It has been decided on two or three 
occasions that we have, and since those decisions our jurisdiction has 
been enlarged. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In open session that may be done, but 
in our Friday evening sessions we are limited to the consideration of 
pension bills. Permission was given to print to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CumMINGs] upon a certain subject, but it was a sub- 
ject of which we had jurisdiction at the Friday evening session. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But the Chair will recall that our 
jurisdiction has been extended so as to include considering bills to cor- 
rect the records of soldiers, and this gives us a wide range which cer- 
tainly brings the remarks I have made within the rule. 

; Mr. BAKER. Was not general leave given to print on the election 
aw? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. There is no question about that, and 
if the Chair desires it the remarks I have made may go in the RECORD 
under that general permission; but I think the Chair will agree that 
the remarks I have made would be pertinent to the bill now before 
the House affecting, as it does, the status of a soldier in the Army. 
(Laughter. ] 

In order that the enormity of its expressions may be more fully 
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comprehended I append the article intact precisely as it appeared on the 
editorial page of the National Republican of July 3, 1890: 


With the Lodge national election law in full force over the Southand various 
Democratic strongholds up North, we may confidently look for a different state 
of political affairs than now exists. New York City will then retarn several 
more Republican Congressmen than at present, while more than twenty negro 
Representatives from the South will render the Republican control of the future 
Congresses absolutely secure and safe. As Mississippi, South Carolina, and Flor- 
ida contain a large majority of negroes, and as there are enough white Repub- 
licans in Alabama, Arkansas, North Carolina, and Louisiana, acting in concert 
with the negroes, to put these States into the Kepublican line, we can confi- 
dently look in the future for seven Southern States to be reliably Republican. 
This means a gain of fourteen Senators and at least twenty Representatives to 
the Republican party. 5i 

hen through the fpr of the Lodge national election law six or seven 
Southern States sha!l discard Democratic rule, we shall look confidently to see 
some measure of justice done the blacks, who have been so long defrauded of 
their rights, Heavy taxes should be laid upon the property of the whites to 
develop and extend the public-s:hool system in those States. 

parate schools for the two races should be abolished, and theplan of bring- 
ing the youth of both colors into close and equal relations in schools and 
churches given a fair trial, as one of the most potent elements to break down 
the detestable Bourbonism of the South. ‘The rights of the black to bear arms 
should be rautied to him. ns well as all the social rights intended to be se- 
cured him the passage of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution. The State laws against the intermarr of the races should be 
repealed, and any discriminations agalnst the black in the matter of learning 
trades or obtaining employment should be made a criminal offense, while the 
colored man’s right to hold office should be sacredly protected and recognized. 
A few years of this policy will solve the race problem satisfactorily. 


CAROLINE A. FAIRFAX. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 9506) 
for the reliet of Caroline A, Fairfax. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled "An act to restore pensions in certain 


cases,” approved June 9, 1880, shall be construed so as to include within its pro- 
visions Caroline A, Fairfax, Washington, D. C. 

The report (by Mr. HILL) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 9506) for the 
purpose of construing the act entitled “An act to restore pensions in certain 
cases,” approved June 9, 1880, having had the same under consideration, sub- 
mit the following report : 

The committee believe that the act of June 9, 1880, was intended to include 
the widows of officers of the Army as well as those of the Navy. 

Mrs. Fairfax is the widow of Henry Fairfax, captain of Virginia Volunteers 
in the war with Mexico, Her case is similar to that of Jane M. McCrabb and 
others, which have already received the favorable action of the House. 

The bill is returned with a favorable recommendation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


SUSAN NELSON PAGE, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 9531) to 
restore the pension of Susan Nelson Page. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled An act to restore pensions in certain 
cases,” approved June 9, 3889, shall be construed so as to include within its pro- 
Taena usan N. Page, widow of Capt. Francis Nelson Page, United States 

rmy. 

The report (by Mr. HILL) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 9531) for the 
purpose of construing the act entitled “An act to restore pensions in certain 
cases,” approved June 9, 1880, having had the same under consideration, sub- 
mit the fol ouine topon ; 

The claimant, Mrs. Susan Nelson Page, is the widow of Francis N. Page, late 
captain and assistant adjutant-general, United States Army. He died March 
25, 1860, and his widow received a pension of $30 per month, which was re- 
duced, in accordance with subsequent legislation, to $25 per month, and still 
later to $20 per month, the amount she now receives. 

Your committee believe that the act of June 9, 1880, was intended to include 
the widows of officers of the Army as well as those of the Navy, and the bill 
is therefore returned with a favorable recammendation, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
„it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. MORRILL moved to reconsider the several votes by which the 
various bills were passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was to. 
The hour of 10.30 o’clock p. m. having arrived, the House adjourned. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

A bill (S. 1530) for the relief of the estate of John Ericsson—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2623) to authorize the acquisition of lands for coke ovens 
and other improvements and for right of way for wagon ‘roads, rail- 
roads, and tramways in connection with coal mines—to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 3441) supplementary to an act entitled An act to authorize 
the construction of the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’’—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 4155) to provide for the inspection of live cattle, hogs, and 
the carcasses and products thereof which are the subjects of interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 4161) concerning agricultural entries of land on which min- 
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A bill (S. 4308) to create a subport of entry and delivery at Neche, 
in the State of North Dakota—to the Committee on Commerce. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolutions were intro- 
duced and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLOWER: 

Whereas this body has been petitioned by the Grand Harbor of American 
Brotherhood of Steam-boat Pilots of the United States, composed exclusively 
of licensed masters and pilots, for the appointment of a committee from the 
House of Representatives to examine into, and, where n + revise the 
laws, rules, and regulations governing the steam-boat inspection service, for 
the reason that it is claimed by them that many of the said laws, rules, and 
regulations are arbitrary, unreasonable, ineffectual, and not in keeping with 
our 2 exigencies and progress, to the great detriment of the public serv- 
ce; an * 

Whereas said service, its licensed masters, pilots, and engineers are mainly 
governed by rules and regulations adopt Dy the boards of supervising in- 
spectors at their annual meetings and enfor: by the Treasury Department, 
many of which, it is claimed, are capricious, oppressive, and ridiculous, an 
uone of which are clothed with the sanction of statute law; and 

Whereas it is further claimed that the management of the service should 
be rendered more efficient, and that serious complaints and charges have been 
and are being made nst several of its principal executive officers of incom- 
petence, mismanagement, and official misconduct: Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved, That a committee of five members of this House be appointed 
by the Speaker for the purpose of making a thorough investigation of the man- 
agement of the said service and the present laws, rales, and regulations gov- 
erning the same, and investigate all charges that have been or may be pre- 
ferred against any officer thereof, and make recommendations thereupon to 
this body with all convenient speed; and 

Beit further resoleed, That said committee shall have full power tosummons 
witnesses, books, and papers, to incurall necessary expense, to employ clerks 
and counsel, to select times and places for holding its sessions, and to do all 
such further acts and things as may be requisite in the furtherance of this object; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BLISS: 

Resolved, That the Clerk be authorized to continue in Spomen after the 
adjournment of the present session, for such period as he may deem necessary, 
the assistant journal clerk, and pay him out of the contingent fund of 
House at the rate of compensation now paid him; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Pres- 
ident of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives declare 
their respective Houses adjourned without day on Tuesday, the 30th day of Sep- 
tember, at 2 o'clock p. m.; 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 

Mr. DOLLIVER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported 
favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 17) to remove the charge of deser- 
tion from the record of Michael Muskell, accompanied by a report 
(No. 3196)—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 2866) for the restoration of 
William C. Spencer to the Army, reported, as a substitute theiefor, a 
bill (H. R. 12148) providing for a board to examine and report as to 
the physical condition of William C. Spencer at the time of his resig 
nation irom the Army; which was read twice, and. accompanied by a 
report (No. 3197), referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the Library, 
reported favorably the bill of the Senate (S. 4087) to authorize the pur- 
chase of certain manuscript papers and correspondence of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, accompanied by a report (No. 3198)—to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE, in behalf of the minority of the Committee on 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11158) 
to authorize the New Orleans Terminal Railway and Bridge Company 
to construct, operate, and maintain a bridge, and all the necessary ap- 
proaches thereto, over the Mississippi River above the city of New Or- 
leans, State of Louisiana, on the left bank of the Mississippi River, to 
the opposite bank in said State, submitted their views in writing 
thereon; which were ordered to be printed as part 2 of Report No. 3131— 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PIERCE, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, re- 
ported favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 9622) to confirm certain 
land to Mrs. Zenon Boutte, in the State of Louisiana, accompanied by 
a report (No. 3199)—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASWELL, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported fa- 
vorably the bill of the Senate (S.4047) supplemental to the act of 
Congress passed in March, 1887, entitled“ An act to amend an act en- 
titled ‘An act to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved March 22, 1882, accompanied by a report (No. 3200)—to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. DUNPHY, from tbe Committee on Claims, reported with amend- 
ment the bill of the House (H. R. 21) for the relief of Thomas C. Elli- 
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es accompanied by a report (No. 3201)—to the Committee of the Whole 
ouse. 

Mr. GEST, from the Committee on War Claims, reported favorably 
the bill of the House (H. R. 19778) for the relief of Lester Noble, ac- 
ih aap by a report (No. 3202)—to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 


Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported’ 


with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 11766) to correct the 
military record of Marcellus Pettitt, accompanied by a report (No. 
3203)—to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. YODER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which was 
referred the joint resolution of the House (H. Res. 164) expressing the 
sense of Congress as to the meaning of existing laws providing pen- 

-sions for those soldiers and sailors who have sustained the greater loss 
of an arm and a lez, or who have sustained the lesser loss of one hand and 
one foot, reported, asa substitute therefor, a bill (H. R. 12149) construing 
the act of February 28, 1877, increasing the pensions in certain cases; 
which was read twice, and, accompanied by a report (No. 3201), referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. OSBORNE, irom the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 3568) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to revoke the order dismissing Second 
Lieut. Edwin F. Nixon, accompanied by a report (No. 3205)—to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, from the Committee on the Library, reported favor- 
ably the bill of the House (H. R. 422) to authorize the purchase of the 
manuscript of William Vaus Murray, accompanied by a report (No. 
3206)—to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported favor- 
ably the bill of the House (H. R. 2121) for the relief of W. W. Beck, ac- 
san ea by a report (No. 3207)—to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse: 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, a bill and a joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, severally read twice, and referred as fol- 

ows: 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 12150) to prevent national banks 
from acting as agents of lottery companies and forfeiting the charters 
of said banks for violations of the postal laws—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CUTCHEON: A joint resolution (H. Res. 230) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to loan two light field guns to the Michigan Mili- 
tary Academy—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. 12151) granting a pension to 
John W. Ramsey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 12152) for the relief of Henry L. 
Morey—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 12153) for the relief of Thomas F. 
Richardson—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: A bill (H. R. 12154) granting a pension to 
Sheldon Norton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STIVERS: A bill (H. R. 12155) authorizing the donation of 
certain condemned cannon to the New York Military Academy, a char- 
tered school of the State of New York, situated at Cornwall, near West 
Point, New York—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause lof Rule XXII, the following petition was laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLOWER: Petition of American Brotherhood of Steam-Boat 
Pilots of the United States, asking for certain legislation—to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, September 27, 1890. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of 58 citizens of Lynden, in the 
State of Washington, praying that the Police Gazette and similar pub- 
lications may be excluded from the mails; which was referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post- Roads. 

He also presenteda petition of Clear Lake Alliance, No. 1, of Spokane 
County, Washington, praying for the passage by the Senate of the 


Conger lard bill ; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented a petition of 31 residents of Scott’s Blaff 
County, Nebraska, praying for the passage of Senate bill 3991, known 
as the pure-food bill, to prevent adulteration and misbranding of food 
and drugs; which was referred to the Committe on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of the retail grocers of Philadelphia, 
Pa., remonstrating against the of Honse bill 283, commonly 
known as the Conger lard bill ; which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. = 

Mr. BLAIR presented a memorial of the Labor Alliance ot New 
Orleans, La.; a memorial of colored Republicans of the Fourth district 
of New Orleans, La.; a memorial of the Seventh Ward Central Club, 
composed of colored citizens of New Orleans, La., and a memorial of 
the Teamsters and Loaders’ Union Benevolent Association of New 
Orleans, La., remonstrating against the passage of the Conger lard bill; 
which were relerred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of the keeper and surfmen of the 
Cleveland life-saving station, praying for larger compensation to em- 
ployés of the Life-Saving Service; which was reterred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the council of the city- of Cleveland, 
Ohio, praying for an increase in the pay of employés of the Life-Say- 
ing Service; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented two petitions of citizens of Colfax 
County, Nebraskaa; petition of citizens of Nuckolls County, Nebraska, 
and a petition of citizens of Seward County, Nebraska, praying for the 
passage of Senate bill 3991, known as the Paddock pure-food bill; 
which were reterrred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 10811) granting a pension to Asa Joiner, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 10810) granting a pension to Samuel S. Humphreys, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

COURTS IN IOWA. 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I am directed by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 11154) to repeal part of 
section 6 of an act entitled ‘‘An act to divide the State of Iowa into two 
judicial districts,’’ approved July 20, 1882, to report it favorably with- 
out amendment; and, as it relates to the convenience of the United 
States court in the northern district of Iowa and the safety of the rec- 
ords, I ask that it may be considered now. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It repeals so much of section 6 of an 
act entitled ‘‘An act to divide the State of Iowa into two judicial dis- 
tricts,’’ approved July 20, 1882, as requires courts held under the pro- 


‘visions of the act to be held in buildings provided for that purpose 


without expense to the United States. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WINES’S REPORT ON DEFECTIVE CLASSES. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing 
to report the following resolution, and I ask for its consideration and 
passage: 

Resolved, That the order of the Senate of August 3, 1836, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress, to print Wines’s Report on Defective Classes is hereby re- 
led, the same having been printed as a miscellaneous document of the 
‘orty-seventh Congress, 
: The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the reso- 
ution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What document is that? 

Mr. MANDERSON. This document is a volume of the Census of 
1880. It was ordered printed at the first session of the Forty-ninth 
Congress. Because of the imperfect copy received at the Printing Of- 
fice it has not yet been printed, and we think it best, as it has become 
very stale matter, that it should not be printed. A part of the ma- 
terial, perhaps all that is essential, was printed asa miscellaneous docu- 
ment in the Forty-seventh Congress. The Public Printer reports this 
condition of facts, and upon inquiry we are satisfied that there is no 
necessity for the printing of this volume. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Is that in regard to vital statistics? 

Mr. MANDERSON, It is in regard to the detective classes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Defective dependent classes? 

Mr, MANDERSON, Yes. 

Mr. COCKRELL, There is only part of that which was ever pub- 
lished in the final reports of the Tenth Census, as I understand. 

Mr. MANDERSON, Yes; that is true. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not remember seeing the separate report to 
which the Senator refers. Was that an octavo volume or a quarto? 

Mr. MANDERSON, I presume it was a quarto volume, as nearly 
all those publications were in that form. In fact I know it wasin that 
form, I have seen the matter that was printed. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. I do not recall it in quarto form. 


the joint resolution pro; gan amendment to the Constitution in relation to 


Mr. MANDERSON. It seems to have become out of date, and it is | Wechofte liquors, to be in pamphlet form. 


really useless to go into this expenditure at this time. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to ask the Senator from Nebraska a ques- 
tion. The Senator, I believe, states that the Public Printer reports 
that he thinks it is not necessary to print this volume. It seems to 
me he is not the man to judge whether a public document ought to be 


printed. 3 

Mr. MANDERSON. I submit to the Senator from Illinois that that 
is the judgment of the Committee on Printing, and we merely submit 
it to the judgment of the Senate. If the Senate thinks it should be 
printed, we certainly have no objection. 

Mr. CULLOM. I merely desired to inquire whether it would not 
be wise, in view of the amount of matter that was gathered together by 
that officer, to submit it to the inspection of the present Superintend- 
ent of the Census. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I have consulted in this matter, I will say, 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], who has exercised super- 
vision and is fully acquainted with the facts, and the recommendation 
of the committee has been made only after such consultation and sug- 


gestion. 

Mr. HALE. We considered it in the Forty-seventh Congress, and it 
was thought that all that wasof any essential importance was covered 
in the publication made then, and since then it was not deemed by 
the committee advisable, in fact it hasnot been requested by the office, 
to print it. 

Mr. CULLOMu. It was on a resolution, I think, that I introduced my- 
self in the Senate that whatever was printed finally was printed in the 
document to which the Senator reſers. I never did know exactly what 
proportion of the amount of the matter that had been gathered was 
printed, or whether a sufficient number of volumes wasprinted for the 
use of the country. 

Mr. MANDERSON. This was in addition to the usual number of 
the census report. The same number of this volume on the defective 
classes was printed under the general law governing the printing of the 
volumes of the census. This was an extra number of copies, I think 
as many as $500 world print, as it was a Senate resolution. I ask for 
the adoption of the resolution. 

55 VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION REPORT. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I am directed by the Committee on Printing 
to report back favorably the House concurrent resolution for printing 
the sixth annual Civil Service Commission report, and I ask for its 
present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the con- 
current resolution; which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That of the sixth 
anunal report ot the United States Civil Service Commission, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1889, there be printed 31,000 extra copies; of which 2,000 copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate, 4,000 forthe House of Representatives, and 25,000 
for the United States Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. COCKRELL. The fifth report has already been published, I 


resume, 
3 Mr. MANDERSON. Yes, it has been published. This provides for 
extra copies. 

Mr. BLAIR. I inquire of the Senator what is the occasion for the 
commission having so large a proportion of these reports ? 

Mr. MANDERSON. as we are informed by the president 

` of the commission, the report contains the instructions and the rules 
of the Civil Service Commission governing examinations, and the habit 
of the commission is to use this to answer inquiries from all over 
the country with reference to that subject-matter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
current resolution. 

The resolution was concurred in. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I report back adversely the concurrent reso- 
lution of the Senate authorizing the printing of 50,000 copies of the 
sixth annual report of the United States Civil Service Commission, for 
the year ending June 30, 1889, and move that it be postponed in- 
definitely. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Mr. MANDERSON. From the Committee on Printing I report ad- 
versely the resolution submitted by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BLAIR] authorizing the printing of hearings on the alcoholic 
liquor traffic, and I move that it be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, MANDERSON, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was 
referred the following resolution, submitted by Mr. BLAIR September 
24, 1890, reported it without amendment; and it was considered by 
unanimons consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Senate 10,000 copies of the Re- 
= No. 1534, Fifty-first Congress, first session, and of Miscellaneous ment 
o. 217, Fifty-first Congress, first session, being the report and hearing under 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 4437) to forfeit to the United 
States the lands claimed by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
as having been granted to said company between Bismarck, in North 
Dakota, and Wallula, in Washington; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to say that I hope the Committee on 
Public Lands, to whom I asked that the bill be referred, will take 
early and prompt action upon it, because a bill has passed both Houses 
forfeiting part of that domain, and the friends of the measure in both 
Houses have admitted that that bill does not affect in any way the 
land between Wallula and Bismarck. Inasmuch as I think that our 
action may be misunderstood about it, I desire to have prompt action 
upon this bill, and I also desire that those lobbyists who have been 
here in favor of the Northern Pacific Railroad may be suspended, if I 
can effect that purpose, in getting their fees for the work they have been 
doing about I think the best way to doit is for the Senate 
and House to take up this subject of the forfeiture of that land grant. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. : 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 4438)) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to James R. Lewis; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 4439) granting a right of way across the 
Scarborough Hill military reservation to the Ilwaco Railway and Navi- 
gation Company; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (S. 4440) granting a pension to 
Lockie W. Reeves; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 4441) relating to junk deal- 
ers, dealers in second-hand personal property, and pawnbrokers in the 
District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, introduced a bill (S. 4442) providing for 
a board to examine and report as to the physical condition of William 
C. Spencer at the time of his resignation from the Army; which was 
9 85 twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 

irs. 
NICKEL ORE OR MATTE FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? If 
not, that order is closed. 

Mr. HALE. I move to take up the joint resolution that went over 
yesterday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Maine moves that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res, 228) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to purchase nickel ore or nickel 
matte for use in the manufacture of nickel-steel armor, and for other 
naval purposes, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. CAMERON, I move to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment I submitted was agreed to yesterday. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered yesterday by the Senator from Pennsylvania. It will be 
considered as di to, if there be no objection. 

Mr. CAMERON. I withdraw the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. If there 
be no further amendment as in Committee of the Whole, the joint res- 
olution will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. Ishould like to inquire what the necessity is for ap- 
propriating a million dollars when Congress will be in session again in 
two months. I simply desire to say that if it is necessary for the pur- 
poses of the Government, that is all right. 

Mr. HALE. That is just it. 

Mr. PLATT. But it is going to be acontinual menace hanging over 
the head of everybody who is engaged in making articles out of nickel 
in the United States; that is to say, the -probability that a million 
dollars’ worth of it may be required will immediately advance the 
price to all consumers of nickel and interfere with all the contracts that 
they have made. If there is not to be a million dollars’ worth pur- 


chased, ii seems to me the appropriation ought not to be for a million y 


dollars. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator himself has suggested what is the real 
need; and it is necessary that it be done now, and not be put off until 
the next session, in order that the Government may get the control ot 
this valuable ingredient and not lose the chance of purchasing it. It 
will go elsewhere unless it is purchased now. I do not wish to con- 
sume any of the time of the Senate, Mr. President. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I objected yesterday to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution for the reasons which I then gave, 
and which it is not necessary to repeat now. I knew, as a matter of 
course, from official sources nothing whatever of the proposition. It 
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was entirely new to me, and all the information that I had was gathered 
from the public prints and from communications from who 
are not connected with the Government. While I dislike at this time 
of the session to take up a matter of this sort, and ae > then, and 
do now, that possibly it would have been better to have it go over, at 
the same time Iam assured by those who have the -e 
the Government that after a thorough examination this becomes an 
absolute necessity in the interest of the public service; I am hound to 
accept that statement. Having, as I said yesterday, ect confi- 
dansi in the very able gentleman who presides over the Navy Depart- 
ment, I shall content myself with allowing the joint resolution to pass 
without another word. 

‘The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

to a third reading, Teed the third time, and passed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. What action shall be taken with the 
Senate joint resolution upon the same subject? 

Mr. HALE. Let it be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senate joint resolution No, 129 will be 
postponed indefinitely. 

REBECCA A. GREEN. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further morning business, 
the Calendar under Rule VIII is now inorder for one hour. The first 
bill on the Calendar will be stated. 

The bill (H, R. 11578) granting a pension to Rebecca A. Green was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
ponn -roll the name of Rebecca A. Green, formerly widow of George 

Barker, late of Company F, Ninth Iowa Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R, 17) to remove the charge of desertion from the record of 
Michael Mesk ell; 

A bill (H. R. 2375) to correct the military record of Lieut. Corne- 
lius McLean; 

A bill (H. R. 3174) granting a pension to Mrs. Frederika B. Jones; 

A bill (H. R. 4238) pensioning Maria T. Lee; 

A bill K. R. 5583) for the relief of Charles Buerson; 


A bill (H. R. 5717) for the relief of Margaret Constable; 
A bill . R. 6048) granting a pension to Mary Robinson; 

a bill H. R. 6196) granting an increase of pension to Matthew C. Gris- 

2 im 85 R. 6809) granting a pension to Nancy M. Gross; 

A bill (H. R. 7107) to grant pension to W. B. Cloer, late private in 
egy 75 y L, D. Storm’s Arkansas militia; 

11 (H. R. 7110) for the relief of Charles S. Blood; 

A bill 1 55 R. 8508) granting a pension to Ann Carr, ‘of Vevay, Ind.; 

A bill (H. R. 8925) granting a pension to Nathan G. Brown; 

Al . R. 9132) granting a pension to Lydia Hood; 

A bill (H. R. 11027) granting a pension to Benjamin Seram; 

A bill (H. R. 11344) to correct the military record of Abram F. 
Springsteen; 

A bill (H. R. 11534) to pension Mrs. Letitia Staenglen; 

A bill (H. R. 11916) for the relief of Owen T. Gale, alias Thomas 
Mott, cartes Company E, Eighty-first Regiment New York Volun- 
teers; 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 231) to correct an error in the act enti- 
tled An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
approved September 19, 1890. 
also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
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il (S. 1812) granting an increase of pension balls 7. 3 
(S. 1971) for the relief of William Clawson; 
(8. aera} granting an increase of pension to Benjamin T. Baker; 
(S. 2574) granting a pension to Benjamin F. Brown; 

(S. 2575) granting a pension to Margaret Flaherty; 

(S. 3159) granting an increase of pension to Albert P. Davis; 
af 3234) granting a pension to Harriet B. Hamilton; 

S. 3275) granting a pension to John William Cable; 

(S. 3431) granting a pension to Martha N. Hudson; 

aioe 3543) granting a pension to Salina B. Merrick; 

S. 3649) grantingincrease of pension to Katherine W. Howell; 
ill (S. 3760) granting a pension to J. Seaton Kelso; 
ill (S. 3952) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
_ Alabama River at or near Selma, Ala., by the Selma and Cahawba 
y Railroad Company; 
bill (S. 4046) granting a pension to William Norwood; and 
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A bill (S. 4011) to authorize the Canaveral and South Florida Rail- 
road Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the Indian 
River and one across the Banana River, both in the State of Florida, 
and to establish the same in each case as a post-road. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills, with amendments in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

A bill (S. 3196) granting an increase of pension to Michael McGarvey; 

A bill 8 3532) granting a pension to Georgiana W. Vogdes; 

A bill (S. 4370) granting a pension to John M. Dann; 

A bill (8. 4081) to provide for the inc tion of trust, loan, mort- 
gage, and certain other corporations wi the District of Columbia; 


ig bill (S. 4309) granting the right of way to the Sherman and North- 
western Railway Company through the Indian Territory, and for other 
purposes. 

ALIEN LABOR CONTRACTS. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is the Calendar in order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Calendar is in order and is being pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. BLAIR. Calendar number 1998, House bill 9682, was under 
re hres abi yesterday morning, and I suppose should be resumed at 

s time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator can call it up. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9632) to amend ‘‘An act to prohibit the importation 
and migration of foreigners and aliens under contract or ent to 
perform labor in the United States, its Territories, and the District of 


Columbia.“? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 5 page 5, line 16, after the word 
singers,” it is proposed to insert nor to any organization of mu- 
sicians or orchestra.“ 

Solas? VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be regarded as 

to, if there be no objection. 

r. COCKRELL. What is it that is being agreed to? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. By whom was that amendment offered? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. By che Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now let it be reported in the line in which it 


comes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 5, at the end of line 16, after the 
**singers,’’ it is proposed to insert nor to any organization of 
musicians or orchestra.’’ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to move to amend, after the wo 
by the words or teachers. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let us have one amendment at a time. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to know whether it is in order now. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let the amendment I have offered be di of, and 
then we can go back and the Senator can offer the amendment he de- 


sires, 

Mr. HOAR. I was not sure whether what I want to move is appli- 
cable to the present amendment or whether it should be a separate 
amendment, 

Mr. PLUMB. Let it be moved as a separate amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Tue question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. i = ee 
amendment will be considered as agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do object to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Kansas. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Then the question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was 

Mr. HOAR. 1 by inserting after the word 
proſessors the words or teachers, where it says “professors for 
colleges and seminaries. ’’ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 5, line 16, after the w. 
Sors, it is proposed to insert or teachers; so as to read: 

Ministers of religion, learned professors or teachers for colleges and semi- 
naries. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Tue amendment will be regarded as agreed 
to, if there be no objection. 

Mr. BLAIR. I object, Mr. President. We might as well let the 
bill go as to pick it all to pieces in this way. 

Mr. HOAR. The university in the city jn which I live and of which 
I happen to be a trustee engaged Professor Klein, the most famous liv- 
ing mathematician in the world, to come to this country and spend 
three years as a teacher in the service ot that institution; and when 
the ent was made it tarned out that the contract-labor bill, 
as interpreted by the Treasury Department of the United States, pre- 


** professors,” 


c profes- 
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vented that eminent scholar from coming to this country for that pur- 

Now Iam endeavoring to amend the bill so that it will reach 
that case, and that it will not bring thecause in which it is moved into 
absolute contempt by covering such a case. I do not think the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire is quite justified in treating that amendment 
as a motion to pick his bill to pieces. 

Mr. BLAIR. Where does the Senator desire to insert the words“ or 
teachers?“ 

Mr. HOAR. After the word professors,” in line 16 of section 5. 
This gentleman is not coming to take a professorship, but he is coming 
for three years as an instructor or lecturer, if he comes. 

Mr, BLAIR. The amendment may be agreed to so far as I am con- 
cerned, 

The amendment was agreed to. E 

Mr. SHERMAN. Asa bill in regard to immigration which I had 
the honor to report to the Senate-on the 18th of February, 1864, has 
frequently been made the subject of criticism in the Senate, especially 
a year or two ago and also yesterday, I desire to call attention to the 
fact that when that bill was reported it was accompanied by a very full 
report and I think a very complete statement of the whole case with 
respect to immigration, consisting of some eight printed pages. I did 
not recall the fact that I had ever made a report upon the subject of 
immigration; I had forgotten it until an extract was read from it yes- 
terday. It was twenty-six years ago, and therefore I never mentioned 
the fact that there was a report about it, although I recalled the bill 
and the reasons why it was passed. That report is on record, and it 
shows clearly the special reasons why the bill was It is a re- 
ong a I feel more proud of now than I did then, I am quite sure, 

use I sce that it covers the whole ground; and I ask, therefore, not 
only in my own justification, but in justification of that act as a wise 
act under all the circumstances, that a few paragraphs may be read 
from it which show the reasons and the motives that influenced the 
o! the act in the midst of the civil war. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The special wants for labor in this oountry at the present time are very great. 
The war has depleted our workshops, and materially lessened our supply of 
labor in every department of industry and mechanism. In their noble re- 
sponse to the call of their country, our workmen in every branch of the use- 
ful arta have left vacancies which must be filled, or the materia! interest of the 
country must suffer. The immense amount of native labor occupied by the 
war calls for alarge increase of foreign immigration to make up the deficiency 
at home. The demand for labor never was greater than at present, and the 
fields of usefulness were never so varied and promising. 

The South, having torn down the fabric of its labor system by its own hands, 
will, when the war shall have ceased, present a wide field for voluntary white 
labor, and it must look to immigration for its supply. 

The following may be mentioned as the special inducementsto immigration: 

First. High price of labor and low price of food compared with other countries. 

Second, Our land policy, giving to every immigrant, after he shall have de- 
elared his intentions to become a citizen, a home and a farm substantially asa 
free gift, charging him less for 160 acres in fee-simple than is paid as the annual 
rentofa single acre in ra eg > 

Third. The political rights conferred upon persons of foreign birth. 

Fourth. Our system of free schools, melting in a common crucible all differ- 
ences of religion, language, and race, and giving to the child of the day laborer 
and tbe son of the millionaire equal opportunities to excel in the pursuit and 
acquirement of knowledge. This is an advantage and a blessing which the 
poor man enjoys in no other country, 

The mutual interest of the United Statesand the immigrant being established, 
the next inquiry is, what facilities have been extended by the United States to 
promote immigration? And when we come toexamine this subject we find that 
very little is done by the Government to promote this most desirable end. The 
movement so has been puray voluntary on the part of the immigrants, or 
induced by letters from their frieuds in this country advising them to join them 
here. No bounties are offered or pecuniary aid extended, and it is but recently 
that immigrants have been protected by passenger laws. 

As most of the emigrants are landed at the port of New York, and many of 
them were landed sick or in a state of utter destitution, the authorities of that 
city were compelled to provide for them, though the great body were merely 
transient passengers, — a home in the West. This led to the incorpora- 

in 1847, by the State of New York of the board of commissioners of emi- 
gration, an organization which has bestowed upon the poor and compara- 
tively helpless emigrant, the sick and the needy arriving on our shores, benc- 
fits and charities which can not be estimated by figures and statistics, 

It only remains to inquire what measures, It any, itis expedient for Congress 
to adopt to encourage legislation. In the opinion of your committee the plan 
submitted by Mr. Froisarth with his petition involves too greatan expenditure, 
It provides for the establishment of a bureau of foreign immigration and the 
a 2 of a large number of salaried officers and asks for an appropria- 

0 . 

Your committee have considered the bill entitled A bill to incorporate the 
North American Land and Emigration Company,” but perceive this radical ob- 
jection to a private corporation: Such a body will necessarily look to their own 

iary interests, and in the effurt to advance these will neglect or sacrifice the 
teresis of the immigrants, 

Jt has been proposed to offer a direct bounty to immigrants, or to pay their 

money. The objections to this system are numerous of which these 
are obvious: First, the bounty must be paid to all immigrants, whether it was 
the inducement to immigrate or not; and though the bounty was small, it 
would involve an annual expenditure of millions. Second, those who would 
be induced to immigrate would beonly the idle, very poor, or viciousof foreign 
populations, while the thrifty would not be influenced by so trifling a consid- 
eration. Third, foreign Governments would unquestionably object to their 
pulations being induced by bounties to immigrate, and might justly prevent 
fie great depiction of labor that would result from it. 

Your committee are of the opinion that the only aid to immigration the United 
States can now render would be, first, to disseminate in Europe authentic in- 
formation of the inducements to immigrate to this country; second, to protect 
the immigrant from the oa ere now so generally practiced upon him by 
immi t runners and the like, and, third, to facilitate his transportation from 
New York to the place of his destination, or to the place where his labor and 
skill will be most productive. These objects may 


accomplished without 


expenditure, and without changing the relation heretofore held by the 
nited States to the emigrant. 
With this view your committee report the following bill and recommend its 
passage, 

Mr. SHERMAN. It will thus be seen that the report gives the rea- 
sons very fully which justified the bill that was passed in 1864; but I 
do say that since that time the class of immigration coming from some 
foreign countries has been such as it would make it proper to exclude a 
portion of, and therefore I am in favor of this bill or any other bill that 
will prevent gtk ere of the blood of our people in any way what- 
ever by the introduction of either disease, crime, or vice into our midst, 
and all paupers or persons who are unable to earn an honest livelihood 
by honest labor, That is thecorrect principle. I think we did during 
the war go to the extreme in one direction to invite people to come 
among us to share our benefits and advantages, and we gave the reasons 
why we did so; but now the period of time has arrived when men of 
all parties, all conditions of life, all creeds, ought to be willing to limit 
and regulate immigration, so that only those who are able to labor and 
toil in the ordinary occupations of life and to earn a livelihood should 
be allowed to come. It is a high privilege to enter into American citi- 
zenship. Neither a pauper, in the strict legal sense of the word, nor 
any man unable to make his living, or an imbecile, or one who has a 
defect or imperfection of body or mind which lowers him below the 
standard of American citizenship, should be allowed to immigrate to 
this country. 

Mr. EVARTS. I ask attention to section 3 of the bill, which deals 
with the subject of transportation and exposes the masters of ships 
brioging hither immigrants to considerable severity of punishment and 
on, as I think, very vague protections against injustice and injury. 

The first amendment that I will ask to be made to this section is in 
line 2, to strike out the words or who“ and insert and; and the 
point there is that, under this inhibition and the penalty that foliows, 
it isa complete crime to bring one of these proscribed immigrants. 
By the use of the word or it is complete to bring him here although 
the master should haye ascertained the fact and should not land the 
proscribed immigrant. The crime ought to be complete only when the 
master brings and lands such a person. I hope there will be no ob- 
jection to that amendment. 

Mach CULLOM. Does the Senator propose to strike out tho word 
ring? 

Mr. EVARTS. No; I propose to strike out the words or who,” 
in the second line, and insert the word ‘‘and,’’ so that coupling to- 
gether the bringing and the landing shall be the criminality. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 3, line 2, after the word ‘‘ vessel, 
it is proposed to strike out or who“ and insert ‘‘and;’’ so as to 
read: 


That the master of any vessel who shall knowingly bring within the United 
States on any vessel and shall land or permit to be landed from his vessel, etc. 


Mr. BLAIR. I do not know whether the Senator is occupying the 
floor so that the question can not be put, or whether the Chair will put 
the question while the Senator occupies the floor so that there can be 
no reply to what he has stated. 

Mr. EVARTS. I have no desire to occupy the floor further on the 
amendment, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, the Treasury Department has been 
most anxious to have the law amended so as to read as it does in this 
section. ‘This is not as stringent as it was desired to be, but some 
modifications were effected in the other House before the bill came 
here, lessening its stringency. One point where difficulty has been 
experienced, as I understand, is this: That the law has been evaded 
by the master bringing the immigrant or the laborer who has been con- 
tracted for in the vicinity of the landing wharves and then covertly 
allowing the immigrant to be taken off the ship and taken ashore in 
some other direction, and so it was thought that in order to hold the 
master to his liabilities—for it is only through the master who is in 
the management of the vehicle in which the immigrant is conveyed 
that the evil can be reached—he should be held responsible for the 
passengers he carried. 

Therefore it was deemed desirable to have the law so framed that the 
act of landing could be fixed upon the master, and that being evaded 
he should be held liable for the act of bringing. Of course no mas- 
ter brings a man here unless he lands, and no immigrant is brought 
unless he is landed. If the master is held liable and does not perform 
the specific act of landing or is not supervising that act of landing, or 
if the landing is held to be technically at the wharves and that act is 
done with due legal formality, and the act of landing is held to be the 
offensive act and the immigrant is quietly taken off by a boat outside 
the harbor or away down the harbor and put ashore, then the master 
is not reached at all by the law as it has hitherto been, and the pur- 
pose of the law is evaded. It was the object of this section to hold the 
master for either the act of bringing or of landing, or both combined, 
as the case might be; and although it may appear to operate with some 
hardship at times upon an innocent master, if you can suppose that the 
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master is ignorant of the character of the cargo which he is bringing, 
nevertheless the public policy seems to require that the evil shall be 
eradicated, and if the evil is eradicated it can be reached only by strin- 
gent regulations which take hold of the master of the ship. This sec- 
tion is designated to accomplish that. 

These words who shall bring or land’’ the Senator proposes to 
change by striking out the disjunctive expression or who“ and in- 
serting instead of that the word and; so that it shall read: 

That the master of any vessel who shall knowingly being within the United 
States on any vessel and shall land, or permit to be lan from his vessel 
from any foreign port or place, ete. 

The master has got to be held to liability and shown to be in actual 
control throughout the accomplishment of the entire series of acts 
from the taking on board and bringing to the actual landing, wherever 
that may be held to be, or he is not liable at all. I would object to 
this amendment but that I do not believe it will do any good. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to have enforced against myself and 
others the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I would suggest that all of the difficulty stated 
by the Senator from New Hampshire might be obviated in this way: 
by striking out the words or who” and inserting ‘‘and,’’ and then, 
in the third line, alter the word landed,“ inserting the words or 
to leave his vessel to be landed.“ That language would cover the case 
which the Senator suggests. 

Mr. BLAIR. The words or permit to be landed would be ex- 
actly the same as the words already in the bill. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think it is all covered by the word ‘‘ permit;’’ 
but the Senator says there is trouble there; that they can be taken off 
the vessel down the harbor, or something of that kind, and- that the 
word permit“ would not cover it. It seems to me it would; but if 
it will not, if that is the trouble, it can be remedied by inserting some- 
thing else—another provision. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the amendment of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Hrscock] be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. In section 3, line 3, after the word landed,“ 
it is proposed to insert or to leave his vessel to be lauded;“ so as to 
read: 


That the master of any vessel who shall knowingly bring within the United 
States on any vessel; and shall land or permit to be landed, or to leave his ves- 
sel to be landed from his vessel, from any foreign port or place, any alien la- 
borer, mechanic, or artisan, etc, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The auestion is on the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The question was put upon which amendment— 
the one suggested by my colleague, or that by myselt? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The one read by the Chief Clerk. They 
were both read together. Bothamendments will be considered as agreed 
to if there be no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. Let the amendment which was adopted be again 
stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There are two amendments. The lau- 
guage of the section will be read as it will stand with the amend- 
ments. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


That the master of any vessel who shall eno winely tring within the United 
States on any vessel, and shall land or permit to be landed or to leave his ves- 
sel to be landed from his vessel, from any foreign port or place, ete. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. This is in the form of one amendment 
which has been agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT. Whatis the other? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That includes both the amendments. 

Mr. HOAR. Irise to offer an amendment to section 5. 

Mr. HISCOCK. [should like to understand whether the amend- 
ment striking out the words or who ” and inserting the word and“ 
has been agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That amendment has been agreed to. 

Mr. EVARTS. In reference to the same section I wish to insert in 
the first line the word “ willfully ” instead of knowingly,“ and I 
wish also to strike out the last two lines of the section, and I shall 
find it convenient to express my views on these two amendments. I 
should like to learn whether I am under any restriction as to debate. 
3 VICE-PRESIDENT. Debate is limited to five minutes by each 

nator. 

Mr. EVARTS. I did not hear of any such restriction yesterday, but 
now I am told that one can speak but once and one can speak for five 
minutes only. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. But once, and for five minutes on any 
given question. The amendment submitted by the Senatortrom New 
York will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 3, section 1, after the word shall,“ it 
is 8 7 0 to strike out knowingly“ and insert willfully;“ so as 
to read: 


That the master of any vessel who shall willfully bring within the United 
States on any vessel, etc. 


Mr. EVARTS. Mr. President, I have called attention to the last 
two lines of this section, which must be considered in reference to the 
penal arrangements of the section, those last two lines providing that 
the mere act of bringing such a proscribed immigrant hither and land- 
ing him shall be deemed prima facie evidence of the master having 
known it. We have now something of this kind of legislation, that 
while a criminal shall be protected under our general system, yet for 
certain purposes when the ingredient ot guilt is intent and knowledge, 
yet if a certain fact occurs, that shall be considered as evidence to con- 
vict. N 

Now, without enlarging generally upon these propositions, look at 
the attitude of the master ot one of the great ships which ply between 
Europe and New York. He takes on board at Liverpool or at Bremen 
1,200 passengers. What is there for him to ascertain whether any pro- 
scribed immigrant is among them? What possible evidence is there? 
But the fact that he has brought one that afterwards is found over here 
under proof to have been one of that kind, he is to be punished. 

Mr. President, there is no criminality in bringing immigrants hither, 
and we have not proscribed immigrants. We have undertaken to say 
that persons who by contracts are to come here and work after they 
have got here are to be sent back, and those who intermeddle in the 
transaction knowingly and improperly are to be punished. Now, where 
is this question of knowledge to be placed? Aſter a master has taken 
one of these proscribed immigrants on board he must bring him here, 
although afterward he may find out that he is within proscription, 
and he is punishable, although he has found it out for the first time 
after the immigrant is on board and the ship has sailed, and then 
knowledge is to be imputed to him unless he can prove innocence. 
Therefore we are entitled to every proper protection under these very 
stringent penalties, and hence I have thought that it was not undue to 
the proper protection of navigation and of the transportation of immi- 
grants who are lawfully brought here that this word“ knowingly,’’ 
which may be considered as ambiguous as to any ingredient of willful 
purpose as I pointed out, shall be substituted by the word ** willfully,” 
which will show that when he sails from a port he has with purpose 
brought one of the proscribed immigrants. The proscription is of la- 
borers, mechanies, artisans. I think those are the only ones that are 
subjected to the treatment of this section. How can a master know 
whether a person is a mechanic, an artisan, or a laborer? And if the 
proscription is limited to those classes, immigrants who wish to evade 
it will always report themselves as being of some other pursuit. 

I do not think, unless we are willing to stop immigration and are to 
treat transportation according to the necessary rules ot transportation of 
great multitudes of people themselves as a dangerous thing, it is too 
much to say in the third section that the word willfully ” shall be 
substituted ſor knowingly.’’ 7 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, in regard to the last point that the Sen- 
ator makes, that the master should not be bound to know whether those 
on board are mechanics, laborers, or artisans, it ought to be sufficient 
I think to say that he should be chargeable, and may as well be made 
chargeable with such knowledge as the common carrier or the owner 
of a vessel, whether an individual, a corporation, ora company., Some- 
body is chargeable with the knowledge of this law. This traffic exists 
in the laborer, the mechanic, and the artisan, and the law undertakes 
to prohibit the traffic. Those engaged in it must take notice and find 
out whether they are violating the law in some way, and the master 
of the vessel who comes in close contact with the individuals must be 
able to ascertain, if anybody can. 

In regard to the substitution of the word ‘‘ willfully ” for the word 
„knowingly,“ I have to say that that word ‘‘ knowingly’ has been 
in the statutes from the beginning. If the word ‘ willfully ’’ be sub- 
stituted for it, it must be done with the design of restricting the o 
tion of the statute to a master who has in his mind a williul and affirm- 
ative purpose to violate the law. It is not sufficient that he have 
knowledge of the nature of the traffic in which he is engaged. The 
vessel of which he is the master under others is engaged continuously, 
and he can always say that he did not do this willfully, because he was 
a mere servant of the superior power under whom he was simply a 
wage-worker himself. But the law does not, at least it has been thought 
it was sufficient in order to attain success in the restriction of this 
traffic that the master should be allowed to be engaged in this nefarious 
traffic, as the law looks upon it, with knowledge of the nature of the 
business he is engaged in; and if he has knowledge he must get out of 
the business or otherwise he becomes 2 partofit. He is not at liberty 
10 know that he is commanding a vessel engaged in violation of the 
law and be excused simply by saying that his employer hires him to 
do it and he is merely the servant, and therefore is not willfully en- 
gaged in the violation of the law. It is sufficient that he be knowingly 
engaged. So I think that the word ‘‘willfully’’ should not be sub- 
stituted for ‘‘knowingly,’’ which has been in the statnte from the be- 
ginning. i 

With regard to the second of the suggested amendments striking out 
the words ‘‘ the fact of such bringing or landing shall be prima facie 
evidence of such knowledge;’’ that can be repelled by the master him- 
self testifying to the contrary. If he is cha with this crime, under 
the general laws of the country the accused can testify, and he knows 
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better than anybody else what his knowledge was, and he can break | gard 


up this prima facie case by his own testimony if he sees fit to give it 
under the pains and penalties of pejur; but if he is not willing to 
testify that he has not such knowledge, certainly he ought to be held 
to be in possession of it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I think neither the real reason nor 
the best reason has yet been given why this bill should become a law. 
It can not be because the people to be brought in are foreigners, for a 
large majority of the federations which are ing the passage of the 
bill are themselves foreigners, and this legislation, if it passes, does not 
affect more than 3 or 4 per cent. of the immigration which comes to this 


country, 
It can not be, as has been suggested, because these ple are poor, 
for 99 per cent. of all foreign immigration is poor, and this bill offers 


no protectfon whatever to those come by contract labor and yet 
have money in their pockets, 

The real reason why this bill is pressed for passage is because labor 
all over the country is very properly seeking organization, and the way 
they can enforce their claims is by drawing all labor into their organi- 
zations and thereby compelling employers to meet their just demands; 
and they have found that employers, driven to the wall, go abroad and 
employ labor in quantities to come over here. These new laborers in 
time invariably join their nizations, but until they get acclimated, 
until they learn what these r organizations mean, they make some 
trouble to these organizations, and therefore it is sought to keep them 


out. 

Each political party desires the vote of these labor organizations, 
and therefore we cheerfully and unanimously all these measures 
which they present. This may be a perfectly good reason, and I 
by no means mean to intimate that it is not, but to my mind it is 
not the best reason. The best reason is that a measure of this kind 
serves even in some small way to limit and to scrutinize the importa- 
tion of foreign labor. It is true we are commencing in a curious fash- 
ion. We are saying to the people who come over here with employ- 
ment already at their hands, who are to scatter all over the country 
and find work at once, ‘‘ You can not come;’’ and we are saying to 
the hundreds of thousands of other le who come. here with hardly 
money enough to keep them a week and with no immediate prospect 
of work, Lou are welcome and you can come;’’ and while into this 
country there come every year without contract many men of the best 
possible material for good citizenship, it is nevertheless true that there 
also come thousands who are aliens in race, in language, in thought, 
and in habit, who seek the slums of the great cities, and swell our 
criminal list, always taking the first steps towards citizenship in order 
that they may receive certain police political protection. 

But this bill is yet a step towards limiting the importation of these 
laborers: slight, indeed, but yet a step, and therefore should become a 
law: If the ballot is to have value and is to have intelligence back of 
it, it seems to me that the time has come when we should say to all 
foreigners who come here, If you come loving liberty and because 
you want to live under a free Republic and obey its laws and help build 
up its institutions, you are welcome to our shores; you may come here, 
and yon shall have the protection of our flag, and your children born 

n the soil may cast their votes, but otherwise you are not wanted.“ 
And we should give notice to foreign nations that the vicious, the 
degraded, the ignorant, the fugitives from justice are not welcome to 
these shores, and that we offer no haven and no refuge to the anarchist 
and the socialist. I would, if I could, like to amend this bill by in- 
cluding not only the parson and the fiddler and the singer and the 
teacher and the skilled laborerer in new industries; I should like to 
see also included every intelligent and right-minded man who came 
bere because he loved our institutions and wanted to grow up under 
them whether he had a contract before he came or not, and to keep all 
others out. The test is by no means impossible, Every intelligent 
and upright judge, before he bestows the final token and badge ot citi- 
zenship on men of toreign birth, first exacts from them some knowledge 
of our institutions, some evidences of patriotic motive in asking to share 
with us the privileges of American citizenship. 

But, Mr. President, because this bill is a slight move in the way of 
discrimination in citizenship, I am in favor of its passage. 7 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Evanrs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EVARTS. I now move to strike out the last two lines of sec- 
tion 3. Those lines provide that the criminality created in this section 
shall be considered proved prima facie by subsequent proof that the 
2 immigrant has in fact been introduced. Now what is that 

? It is that there has been a free contract; and instead of the or- 
dinary principle that the accused shall be regarded as innocent until 
he is proved guilty, and that until evil intent and evil knowledge have 
been shown they shall not be presumed, this is turned into a prima 
Jacie conviction of every ship-master when on any degree of evidence 
it may be apparent that there is no ingredient of conviction of him in 
knowledge or purpose, 

The Senator from New Hampshire has spoken of certain rules that re- 


criminality in sm g and in violation of the revenue system 
on the part of masters subjecting the master and the ship itself to 
penalties, and, if you please, re poniai Get, but those are all on facts 
which demonstrate themselves. e articles are on board; the arti- 
cles are sealed; the articles are smuggled orattempted to be smuggled, 
or there has been a suppression of the venality, and that is an act of 
the master, and then as a presumption it must be inferred that there 
was a guilty knowledge. That is of the same nature in which there 
may be a presumption that one has stolen goods by finding the goods 
in his pocket, or something of that kind. Hut this is a vague and open 
question, whether there has been a free contract, and it was not made 
manifest because it was intended to be kept secret. 

But besides, in all revenue forfeitures of a ship or the master’s pen- 
alties in reference to violations of restrictions, there is in all such 
statutes a reserved right on the part of the Treasury Department to re- 
mit the penalties upon evidence that there was no actual guilt. 

The Senator stated that all our criminals now and all acensed parties 
are able to testify in their own behalf. I do not know how that is, but if 
he states that, I must take it as his view at least; but without it, what 
right is there when there may be an inquisition taking proof in Europe 
and taking proof here to find whether the corpus delicti has occurred, 
and then when it has occurred this master who takes on board twelve 
hundred passengers to bring them across is to be held guilty unless he 
can prove what? Innocence. He may not know one man from another. 
Why should he? Howcan he? He has other things to do. There- 
fore I say at least this protection must be given, that if these very 
stringent penalties which affect a ship, denying aclearance and every- 
thing of that kind, are to be supplemented by a provision that if there 
is on board a proscribed immigrant on this kind of proscription that I 
speak of, therefore the master must purge himself. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to ask the Senator from New York before 
he takes his seat, unless he has already alluded to it—for I was out of 
the Chamber when he commenced to speak upon this amendment—how 
the captain of a ship, under the provisions of this act, is to pass upon 
the various exemptions which are contained in this bill? For instance, 
if this provision should become a law he must know whether the pro- 
fessor is a learned professor—thatis the phrase, a learned professor — 
that he is an artist, a musical artist, etc. 

Mr. EVARTS. In thesection we are now talking about, in this pro- 
scription, the penalty is limited to laborers, mechanics, and artisans. 

Mr. GRAY. Yes, but that is limited to contract labor, and he 
commits an offense if he brings over any of the proscribed people; but 
out of that proscription are excepted certain classes, parsons, ministers 
of religion, rabbis, musical artists, learned professors,” is the phrase, 
and if we were disposed to be captious about words we should fave to 
institute a sort of civil-service examination to test the knowledge ot 
the professor, whether he be really learned or only a charlatan; but, 
not dwelling upon anything so captious as that, there are various ex- 
ceptions which in reality impose u a captain of a ship, it this bill 
becomes a law, an inquisition in all these particulars to know whether 
the party accused came under the exceptions or not. 

Mr. BLAIR. Itissufficient, I think, to say to the Senator from Dela- 
ware that the Senator who has made this objection to the section ad- 
mits that it does not constitute an oftense to bring any of these excepted 
persons whatever, The person brought contrary to the law Ma bé a 
laborer, a mechanic, or an artisan; and the master does not trouble 
himself with any of the exceptions that are mentioned later on of 
learned professors, etc. With reference to the lastamendment and the 
remarks of the Senator from New York let me read the provision: 

The fact of such bringing or landing shall be prima facie evidence of such 
knowledge. . 

That is, knowledge that the law has been violated in the transpor- 
tation upon this particular ship under the control of this master, of 
laborers, mechanics, or artisans under contract. The fact that the —.— 
has been done, that the law has been violated, must first be establis 
precisely the same as the corpus delicti ina charge of murder. The un- 
lawful taking of human life must first be established before the ques- 
tion of the liability of any particular individual for the commission of 
the crime arises at all. So here it must be proved that the law has 
been violated by the transportation in the vessel and the landing from 
it of a laborer, an artisan, or a mechanic under contract. Now, that 
being done, who did it? It was done by the master of the vessel, done 
in this vessel under the control of this master. It is then his specific 
act, his physical act. The question is whether he has knowledge, and 
if so he is liable to punishment. 

It is a universal rule of the criminal law that a man is held to have 
designed the natural consequences of his own act; and from the bring- 
ing of these people in this way, the natural and inevitable consequence 
is the commission of this crime, and so here this man is held liable 
only to the natural common-law presumption of having intended todo 
what he did do. That makes a prima facie case against him. This is 
a very liberal provision, because under our general laws this man may 
testify himself as to his knowledge. 

Mr. PLATT. Is that so? 


Mr. BLAIR. That is as I understand the law of the country in all 
criminal cases and civil cases also. Iso understand it. 
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Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I can understand that it is quite proper 
to hold the master of a vessel responsible for all cases of dynamite or 
other explosives or dangerous materials, because ev brought 
tohim as freight is examined by the agents of the vessel or of the 
company, and it is all put upon the manifest with great care, so many 
cases of this, that, and the other. But here 1,200 or 1,500 immigrants 
come upon a vessel at Bremen or Liverpool or Queenstown, and what- 
ever the boards of health of those places require probably has been fur- 
nished them. But how under the sun is the captain to be held respon- 
sible for an oral agreement that one or ten of those passengers may 
have made with some American traveler or some American corre- 

ent, an agreement that when these persons get over here they 

have work with such a firm, or shall be employed as coachmen 
or anything of that sort? You maysay it isrightand proper and just 
to hold the captain responsible for that class of persons, as it is to hold 
him responsible for dangerous freight; but it is not true. 

It is cruel, in my judgment, to impose that responsibility upon the 
owners or captains of vessels, unless we supplement it by an examina- 
tion of all proposed immigrants by our consuls or by some authority 
appointed tor that purpose, It would be humane, simply humane—I 
do not speak of the business aspect of it—but it would be just and hu- 
mane if this bill contained asection providing that none should be re- 
ceived except coming from certain ports and that at each of those ports 
there should be a representative of the United States appointed to give 


an examination to these people and to give them a sort of passport for | Casey. 


immigration, because that would free the masters of vessels and we 
should be responsible for the character of the immigration ourselves 
rather. I am sure there is nota common carrier who would not be glad 
to have that done, and I am sure it would be a fair thing. But, as it 
is now, there is liable to be very great injustice under section in 
asking the masters of vessels to perform that which is almost impos- 


sible. 
Mr, ALLEN. The question arose as to the right of a defendant in 
a Federal court with crime to testify in his own behalf. I 


will send this statute to the desk and ask that the section be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the trial of all indictments, informations, com- 
plaints, and other proceedings against persons with the commission of 
es, offenses, and misdemeanors, in the United States courts, Territorial 
courts, and courts-martial, and courts of inquiry, in any State or Te: „in- 
cluding the District of Columbia, the person so charged shall, at his own re- 
quest, but not otherwise, be a competent witness, 
And his failure to make such request shall not create any presumption against 


him, 
Approved March 16, 1878. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Evarts]. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the amendment be again reported. 

The SECRETARY. In section 3 it is proposed to strike out lines 16 
and 17, as follows: 

The fact of such bringing or landing shall be prima facie evidence of such 
knowledge. 

Mr. BLAIR. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. If this section is to be retained ab all and this law is 
to be retained at all, I think the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New York should not prevail. The penalty which is proposed is 
a penalty on the master of a vessel ior willfully, which is now the 
phrase, bringing into this country persons who have made certain con- 
tracts. If that is a reasonable provision, as I suppose the Senate think 
it is, it can not be enforced except by the method proposed; that is, 
that the ship-master who brings them in shall be prima facie held to 
know the character of the persons he brings in. That does not work 
any injustice on him or anybody, because, as the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. ALLEN] has shown, he has been made by the statutea 
competent witness. So the substance of this thing is that the master 
shall be held responsible at the discretion of the court in rtion to 
the character of the offense, that he shall be held responsible unless he 
comes into the United States court and makes oath that he did not 
know anything about it and satisfies the court on cross-examination, 
so that it seems to me that the amendment of the Senator from New 
York ought not to be adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment of the 
3 from New York, on which the yeas and nays have been or- 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). 
ior Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when Mr. TELLEn's name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. TELLER] is necessarily absent from the Chamber. He is 
paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY]. I desire to give 
that notice for the day. 

‘The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iask the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. PAD- 


Iam paired with the 
I am paired with the 
I am paired with thesen- 


pock J, if it will be agreeable to him, that Ire and I transfer our pairs 
and vote. 

Mr. PADDOCK. That will be agtecable to me. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I vote yea.“ 

Mr. PADDOCK. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE, I desire to announce the pair of my colleague 
[Mr. MCMILLAN] with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 
I make the announcement for the day. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iam paired with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. GEORGE], but I am confident if be were here he would vote in 
the negative, and I vote in the negative. s 

Mr. GIBSON. Iam paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Davis], but as this is not a party question I will not withdraw my 


I am at liberty to vote to make a quorum. I inquire 
if a quorum has voted ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. A quorum has voted, 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 10; as follows: 


YEAS—S. 
Barbour, Dixon, Harris, Reagan, 
Bate, Dolph, Hawley, 8 
Blackburn Evarts, Ingalls, bridge, 
Butler, Frye, Manderson, Vest, 
n, Gibson, Mitchell, Voorhees, 
Carlisle, Gorman, Morgan, Walthall, 
> Gray, „ Wilson of Md. 

ke, Hale, Power, Wolcott. 

Colquitt, Hampton, Ransom, 
NAYS—10. 
Allen, Hoar, Platt, Wilson of Iowa. 
Blair, Paddock, Spooner, 
Cockrell, ree, Ste X 
ABSENT—39. 

Aldrich, Dawes, Jones of Nevada, uny. 
Allison, Edmunds, Kenna, = ers, 
Berry, Eustis, McMillan, 
Blodgett, Farwell, MoPherson, Squire, 
Brown, Faulkner, Moody, Stanford, 
Call, TRE, Morrill, Teller, 
Chandler, Hearst, Payne, b 
Cul ; Higgins, Pe ew, Vi 
Daniel, Hiscock, Plumb, Washburn, 
Davis, Jonesof Arkansas, Pugh, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour for the consideration of bills 
on the Calendar has expired. 

Mr. BLAIR. I ask that this bill go over without prejudice, as I do 
not care to press it further upon the attention of the Senate now. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to offer an amendment and to have it 

pending if the bill is to go over. . 

Mr. BLAIR. Ihave no objection to that, but I give notice that I 
will not cali the bill up again this session. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to move after the word ‘‘act,’’ in section 5, 
line 1, to insert or the act to which this is an addition.” 

Mr. CARLISLE. I desire also to give notice of an amendment, in 
line 11, on page 5, section 5, to strike out the words at present and 
insert the words at the time; so as to read: 

Nor shall this act be so construed as to prevent any person. 


Mr. BLAIR. I have no objection to the amendment being offered. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Instead of allo them to import hereafter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thea ment of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts will first be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. In section 5, line 1, after the word ‘‘act,’' it is 
proposed to insert ‘‘or the act to which this is an addition.“ 

Mr. HOAR. Perhaps the Senator from New Hampshire will accept 
that amendment. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am indifferent as to what further amendments are 
made to the bill. Ido not design to ask further attention to the sub- 
ject upon the part of the Senate. I wish the bill may go over without 
prejudice, but it is useless to pass a law which is inferior in its efficiency 
and usefulness upon this subject-matter to that which now exists. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] will now be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 5, line 11, after the word ‘‘at,’’ it is 
proposed to strike out present and insert the time;’’ so as to read: 

Upon any new industry not at the time established in the United States. 


Mr. PIERCE. Did I understand the Senator from New Hampshire 
to give notice that he would not call the bill up again? 

Mr. BLAIR. Ishall not call the bill up again at the present session. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Isubmit that the Senator ought not to take that 
course because he is dissatisfied with an amendment or two made here. 
That is to claim that the responsibility of defeating this bill, which 
he declares is a good bill and called for, lies upon some who, in the 
exercise of their best discretion, voted for two slight amendments. 
There 1 1 ee no serious or vital amendment, in my judgment, made 
to this bill. 

Mr. PIERCE. I desire to submit an amendment to comein on line 
32, on 6, in section 6, which I will send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of section 6, in line 32, after the — States and Territories be postponed until the next session of 


word vessel,“ it is proposed to add the following: 

And the Secretary of the Treasury shall have the same power to remit fines 
and penalties incurred under this act, or which have been or may be incurred 
under the act of February 26, 1885, as he now has in the case of violations of the 
customs or revenue laws. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over, and the unfinished 
business taken up. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to inquire if the unfinished business is 
before the Senate. 2 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The unfinished business is before the 
Senate, 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to inquire of the Senator in charge of the 
bill whether he has substantial reasons to expect an early decision or 
an early close of the debate and vote upon the bill. If not, I feel, not- 
withstanding any obligations or former arrangements which may have 
been made, that I shall be justified in submitting once again to the 
Senate the question of substituting the labor bill which I moved the 
other day in place of this private Jand court bill. I should like to 
make that inquiry. 

Mr. RANSOM. I suppose I may be considered as partially in charge 
of the bill, as the chairman of the committee. It is impossible for me to 
determine whether we can have an early vote upon the bill. I must 
in candor say to the Senator trom New Hampshire that my impression 
is that at this day’s session of the Senate we shall not be able to suc- 
ceed in having a prompt or early vote. I should resist the motion of 
the Senator from New Hampshire to the utmost if I thought it was pos- 
sible or probable that the Senate could now give to this bill that de- 
liberate consideration which in the judgment of the Senate it should 
have. The Senate has shown, I must say, very commendable patience 
with it, and I wish I could express the hope that we could get through 
with it to-day, but I do not feel at liberty to say that. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, we are within a short distance of 
the end of the Calendar and I notice on the Calendar a Jarge number 
of pension bills coming from the House of Representatives, House bills 
that need our concurrence. 

Mr. RANSOM. Will the Senator from Indiana hear me for one sec- 
ond? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 

Mr. RANSOM. I shall ask the Senator from New Hampshire to 
change his motion. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I am going to make a motion, if the Senator will 
allow me. 
Mr. PADDOCK. Ifthe Senator from Indiana will allow me—— 


Mr. VOORHEES. I rose for the purpose of making a motion, but 
J will hear the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. PADDOCK. If the Senator from Indiana will allow me, I will 
say that it has been the intention of the Committee on Pensions later 
in the day to ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the 
pension bills on the Calendar. The chairman of the committee is not 
present now, but will be here after a little while. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I was sure the business would not be neglected, 
but I ventured in the absence of my colleague [Mr. TURPIE], who is 
an active member of the Pension Committee and looks after these 
things, to risk the suggestion that we spend half or three-quarters of 
an hour more on the Calendar and dispose of business, not merely 
pension business, but two or three other cases also. Three-quarters 
of an hour will dispose of the Calendar, and I move that the regular 
order be laid aside for the purpose of taking up the Calendar and dis- 
posing of what is on it. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Iam as anxious as the Senator from Indiana is 
to have these bills passed, but, as I said to him a moment ago, the 
chairman of the committee is not present for the moment; he will be 
here after a little while, and the intention of the committee is to take 
them up later. 

Mr. VOORHEES. They are House bills that have been reported 
from the Committee on Pensions, and I was taking it for granted that 
they needed no explanation. They have been reported here; they 
have been examined by the Pension Committee of this body and re- 
ported, and are on the Calendar. I think it would be very safe to go 
on and consider them. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion made by 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. FRYE. I wish the Senator to yield to me for one moment —— 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. And allow me to make a motion touching the bill that 
is betore the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I withdraw my motion for the present. 

UNITED STATES LAND COURT. 

Mr. FRYE. I do not understand that auy conference of Repub- 

licans has determined that a bill shali be disposed ot, but that it shall 


be taken up for consideration; and I do not see the slightest prospect 
of disposiug of this land court bill. Therefore I move that the fur- 


ther consideraticn of the bill (S. 1042) to establish a United States 
{and court and to provide for the settlement of private land claims in 


gress. 

Mr. RANSOM. I hope the Senator will allow me to amend the mo- 
tion by saying the second Tuesday in December, so as to bring it up 
for consideration as early in the next session as possible. 

Mr. FRYE. No; I do not accept that amendment. I object to mak- 
ing it a special order. I move to postpone the further consideration of 
the bill until the next session of Congress. 

Mr. HOAR. Whynot recommit it? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There are a number of amendments to be pro- 
posed to this bill, some of which will require a good deal of discussion, 
dome of us who are very much interested in making a good bill out of 
it, thinking this is not the bill to apply to the lands in question, are 
anxious to take it up in committee and thereby save the time of the 
Senate, and I hope the Senator will so amend his motion as to recom- 
mit the bill to the committee. In that way we can save the time of 
the Senate. 

Mr. FRYE. I would just as lief make a motion to recommit the 
bill to the committee. 

Mr. RANSOM. A motion to recommit would lead to a long debate, 

Mr. HOAR. Why not consent to that? It is a better course for the 
Senate to pnrsue. 

Mr. RANSOM. I do not think, in justice to the committee, that I 
could consent to that motion. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will allow me, I have expected to vote for 
his bill and I suggest to him that there are some exceedingly delicate 
and difficult questions, constitutional and other, which have been started 
in this debate, and started by the Senator from Colorado [ Mr. Wol cori], 
whois, I believe, upon the committee; another by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Evarts], who has stated fully to the Senate a very tormi- 
dable objection. Now, if the bill goes back to the committee and comes 
back with their judgment upon these matters which have been pro- 
posed, it will have ten times the strength, the opportunity for consid- 
eration, at the next session that it will have on a mere motion to post- 
pone, when the committee will have passed on all these things. If it 
comes up in the Senate at the next session with two members of the 
Committee on Public Land Claims desiring a recommitment the re- 
commitment will be moved then, and it will be very sure to pass then, 
in my judgment. I hope the Senator from North Carolina will see that 
it is the interest of the strength of his bill to let it be recommitted. 
He can get it back within three days of the assembling of the Senate 
next winter. 

-Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I happen to he a member of the Pri- 
vate Land Claims Committee, although my duties during the greater 
part of the session were such that I was unable to attend its meetings, 
and I did not therefore participate in the consideration after which this 
bill was reported to the Senate. Iam ingennous enough to say that 
there are several provisions in the bill that would not have been ap- 
proved by meif I had had the opportunity of their consideration in the 
committee. I believe that the subject is one of transcendent impor» 
tance to many of the States in the West, and that the bill deals with 
a question that has been too long neglected, to the reproach and the 
dishonor of the nation. I am friendly to the general scheme, and I 
should regret to have the motion of the Senator from Maine prevail for 
one or two reasons. In the first place, it would seem to be an un- 
friendly motion, and, in the next place, it is certainly a superfluous 
motion, because if the bill is left alone it will go over anyway with- 
out any action of the Senate, and remain on the Calendar, 

The suggestions which have been made by the Senator from Colo- 
rado and the Senator from New York are of vital consequence. The 
are entitled to consideration; and I therefore venture to suggest wi 
diffidence to the chairman of the committee, to whom I wish to defer, 
that in my judgment much would be gained by permitting the bill te 
be committed, in order that it might have further consideration, in 
view of what has been developed during the debate, and I am confi- 
dent that it can be reported at an early day alter Congress meeta in 
December. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President, Iam satisfied that it will be im- 
possible at this session to give the bill and the amendments the con- 
sideration which the importance of the subject-matter deserves, It ig 
certainly a subject that can not be too early attended to by Congress, 
I want to say that I have three amendments which I propose to offer 
to the bill, which are, I think, somewhat important in their character. 
One of them is to allow private parties to intervene in these cases where 
their interests are involved. Another is to protect persons who have 
settled on the public lands without any notice, actual or constructive, 
of the existence of outstanding titles. Another one is to enlarge a pro- 
vision in the sixteenth section of the bill, which I will enumerate now. 

These amendments which I propose to offer look to a line that does 
not seem to have been very much discussed in connection with this 
bill. It would seem from the discussion that the great point aimed 
at is simply to give an opportunity to the holders of large grants to es- 
tablish their rights or have them rejected. In this connection, if we 
limit our action to that extent, we are in danger of doing a great and 
fatal injury to a very large number of people. The bill, it seems to 
me, ought to embrace provisions which will protect innocent pur- 
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chasers and settlers in good faith without actual or constructive no- 
tice ot the existence of an outstanding title. It is to that end that I 
propose when the bill comes to be acted upon to offer these amendments, 

I will add that if the motion to recommit, with the privilege of re- 
porting at any time at the pleasure of the committee, is made, I should 
think it would be well that it might be adopted, and I should regret 
to see the bill placed at a disadvantage on the Calendar, 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest that the committee have authority to sit 
during the recess if they desire to do so. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I recognize the embarrassment 
that exists in arriving at a satisfactory conclusion on this bill from the 
division of the committee, and I suggest to the chairman that he had 
better consent to have it referred back to the committee with an ex- 
press understanding that the members of the committee are to attend 
at all times until this matter is disposed of, and at an early day in the 
next session, so that we can have the concurrence or dissent of every 
member of the committee and have the benefit of the views of all the 
members, 

Iam satisfied that the committee being divided there will be a long 
discussion if we attempt to conclude it now, and if we should pass the 
bill it would be unsatisfactory, It is a kind of discussion that can bet- 
ter take place in committee, where the interchange of views can be free, 
than in the Senate. 

I therefore suggest to the chairman that I believe we shall advance 
this bill more rapidly by letting it go to the committee, with the re- 
quest that any Senator having amendments shall prepare them and 
have them printed and referred to the committee, so that we can have 
the whole subject under consideration at an early day, and report it 
back in the first week of the next session. 

It has been before the Senate sufficiently now that no one will ob- 
ject at the proper time to giving it consideration. The Senate will be 
willing to consider it atter the committee can agree upon the bill. 
There will be no difficulty in getting an early consideration, It has 
not passed the other House and it will be more likely to get throngh 
this Congress after such consideration and on the unanimous report of 
the committee. If the committee can come to an agreement, it will be 
much more likely to pass the other House during this Congress than if 
we go on and leave it with a divided committee and involve a long dis- 
cussion at the commencement of the next session. 

I hope the chairman will consent to a recommittal of the bill. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I voted the other day against the 
motion of the Senator from New Hampshire to displace this bill, upon 
the ground that it was upon the edule of measures practically 
agreed upon by both sides of the Chamber, and was reached in its or- 
der. agree entirely with the Senator from Maine that the schedule 
fixed by that conference did not involve that this bill shonld be for 
the remainder of the session pressed upon the consideration of the Sen- 
ate. I shall vote to remove it from the consideration of the Senate, 
either by voting for the motion submitted by the Senator from Maine 
to postpone it until the next session, or by voting for a motion to re- 
commit, I hope the Senator from Maine will modify his motion so 
that it will be a motion to recommit the bill to the committee, 

I want to say, Mr. President, and I know every Senator here will 
A with me, that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANSO NI], 
who was unexpectedly perhapscalled npon by reason of the illness of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. e to take a larger part in press- 
ing this measure and in defending it than he had expected, has with 
great ability and pertinacity defended it and urged it upon the consid- 
eration of this body; but no one will dispute the proposition that it is 
a bill involving interests of great magnitude and of great complexity. 
Many suggestions have been made of amendments to it and of objec- 
tion to it which are entitled to great weight, not only because of the 
source from which they come, but because of the palpable necessity for 
amendment to cover the objections which have been made. 

It is absolutely impossible, Isubmit to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, on a bill of this character, involving so great rights, involving 
complicated amendments which are to be proposed by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. e to protect beyond any question the rights of in- 
nocent purchasers and small holders, that we can in the last hours of 
the session perfect this legislation. It is not fair to the Senate, it is 
not fair to other measures which are pending before the Senate, that 
our attention should be given further to this measure. It has never 
passed the House of Representatives. It is absolutely impossible, if 
we should pass it, that it can become a law at this session of Co 

Several members of the committee have expressed their dissent from 
it. It is not a unanimous report of the committee, and it ought, it 
seems to me, to go back to the committee, not only in justice to the 
committee and in order that it may further consider it and the amend- 
ments which have been and are to be proposed to it and the objections 
which have been urged against it, but it is due to the Senate, in order 
that when this matter comes before us again it shall come carefally 
matured and in a form obviously better adapted to secure the great 
purposes intended byit than itisnow. The Senatorfrom North Caro- 
lina has done everything that it is possible for him to do, and I hope he 
will consent under the circumstances to a motion to recommit the bill 
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to his committee, especially as it is requested by at least two of its 
members. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I made the motion to postpone rather 
than to recommit for the reason that I did not wish to appear in the 
slightest degree to show any disrespect to the committee nor that any 
should be implied in my motion, and especially to the chairman of the 
committee, who has so ably ed this matter before the Senate. 
So far as I am concerned, I should prefer and believe it better, that 
the bill should be recommitted; and therefore I move, instead of the 
motion to postpone, that the bill be recommitted to the Committee on 
Private Land Claims with authority, if they wish, to sit during the 


recess. 

Mr. RANSOM, Mr. President, it would not be right for me after 
what has been said on the floor of the Senate to resist for a moment 
longer the recommittal of this bill. Three members of the committee 
have advised it, and they are no doubt as conscientious and as sincere 
and as wise in it as I can be in the opposite course. Other Senators 
who are friendly to the bill have advised me to agree to it. Gentle- 
men who are as well acquainted with the matter as I am have advised 
me to it, and I will not resist the motion of the Senator from Maine. 
I will make this request, though, that all Senators who have prepared 
amendments will have them printed and Jet them go before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. REAGAN. I want to offer an amendment. 

Mr. RANSOM. I also ask permission of the Senate, upon the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], that the com- 
mittee may sit in the vacation, if they desire. 

Mr. FRYE. Certainly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. All proposed amendments will be printed. 

Mr. REAGAN. I ask that my amendment be read and printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 12, amend by adding at the end of sec- 
tion 8: 

And on the trial of any cause under the provisions of this act, any private citi- 
zen or citizens, or corporation, having a title or claim adverse to that of the 


plaintiff, may intervene in the case and have his title or claim adjudicated and 
determined according to its merits. 5 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the mot. n submitted 
by the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] that the bill be recommitted 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims, 

The motion was agreed to, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair should have stated in submit- 
ting the motion that he understands the Senator from Maine accepted 
the suggestion made by the Senator from North Carolina that the com- 
mittee should be authorized to sit during the recess. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Maine did add it to his motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That was the understanding of the Chair. 
It is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 17) to remove the charge of desertion from the record 
of Michael Meskell was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Afairs. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

A bill (H. R. 2375) to correct the military record of Lient. Cornelius 
McLean; 

A bill (H. R. 11344) to correct the military record of Abram F, Spring- 
steen; and 

A bill (H. R. 11916) for the relief of Owen T. Gale, alias Thomas 
Mott, late of Company E, Lighty-first Regiment New York Voiun- 
teers. 

The bill (H. R. 7110) for the relief of Charles S. Blood, ete., was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The tollowing bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 3174) granting a pension to Mrs. Frederika B. Jones; 

A bill (H. R. 4238) pensioning Maria T. Lee; 

A bill (H. R. 5583) for the relief of Charles Duerson; 

A bill (H. R. 5717) for the relief of Margaret Constable; 

A bill (H. R. 6048) granting a pension to Mary Robinson; 

A bill (H. R. 6196) granting an increase of pension to Matthew C. 
Griswold; 

A bill (H. R. 6809) granting a pension to Nancy M. Gross; 

A bill (H. R. 7107) to grant a pension to W. B. Cloer, late private in 
Company L, D. Storm’s Arkansas militia; 

A bill (H. R. 8508) granting a pension to Ann Carr, of Vevay, Ind.; 

A bill (H. R. 8925) granting a pension to Nathan G. Brown; 

A bil) (H. R. 9132) granting a pension to Lydia Hood; 

A bill (H. R. 11027) granting a pension to Benjamin Scram; and 

A bill (H. R. 11534) to pension Mrs, Letitia Staenglen. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. PRU- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on the 
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— instant approved and signed the following acts and joint resolu- x ai = — aot to correct the ee S 75 po Stone; 
s 5 3080) granting a pension to George S. Howard; 
An act (S. 134) for the relief of Rear-Admiral Carter; A bill (H. R. — 5 granting a pension to Catharine McManus; 
An act (S. 353) granting a pension to Mrs. A. J. Horton; y A bill (H. R. 3501) removing the cħarge of desertion against Jonathan 
An act (S. 639) granting a ponnien to Thomas Redmond, late private | C. Huffman; ; 
r | See ee erie E S 
ac 7 ing a n 0 8 8 h granting a pension ase mb; 
An act (S. 794) 38 a pension to Margaret Myers; N A bill (H. R. 4184) to pment the military 3 of William M. Por- 
An act (S. 814) granting a pension to Clara Fowler; ter, alias William 8. Mackay; 
An act {8.1410} DOMS 2 pension to fert K Smiths A bill (FE R. 4250) granting a pension to Joseph S. Henderson 
$ n f, R. ; 
An act (S. 1294) to 8 the pension of James Coey; A bill (H. R. 4254) sae a . to Jobn Lindt; ‘ 
An act (S. 1298) granting a pension to Ann Platt; A bill (H. R. 4426) for the relief of Charles Fletcher, alias James H. 
An act (S. 1308) granting a pension to Adelaide E. Spurgeon, army 8 K e707) gen 8 
nurse; R. g a pension p S $ 
An act 585 1521) granting a pension to David 5 R an (HE: i pána: granting ga prenn to Poan R. Ruch 7 
An act (S. 1541) granting a pension to Mary ite; Š 728) tor the relief of Henry W. Burlingame; 
An act (S. 1602) granting a pension to Wells C. Harrell; A bill tr R. 4870) to relieve Charles H. Vandervoort of the charge 
An act (8. 1608) granting a pension to Sallie E. Rickards; of desertion; . r 
3535 A SE (Ea a pama eee 
17 a : 5 ; 
‘An act (S. 1099) granting a pension to Rebecca McDonald; A bill (E R. 5063) for the relief of Charles W. Lambert; 
An act 8 1973) granting a pension to Mary A. Hooke; - A bill (H. R. 5133) for the relief of J. D. Golden; 
An act (S. 1975) granting a pension to Amanda Watson Bowler; A bill (H. R. 5213) granting a pension to Frederick Hart; 
An act (S. 2184) granting a pension to Sarah L. Knight; A bill MS R. 5517) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan Young; 
An act (S. 2240) granting a pension to Ruth W. Keene Hodgman; A bill (H. R. 5537) for the relief of Warren 2 
An act (S. 2266) granting a pension to Mary A. Newcomb; A bill (H. R. 5685) for the relief of Augustus D. Hubbell; 
An act 2 petal for the relief of . eee a LRA, for mo penitence Saag Ae 
An act (S. 2 granting a pension to i iller; ) granting a pension ames i S 
An act (S. 2438) 1 Lena Neuninger on the pension - rn 50 (r 2 — s granting a PON > 8 no Colson; er 
: 4 granting a pension Ts. ge erhine, 
Nat — 2392) creating an additional land office in the State of arig Dn 5 ents vas 
ort ota; . R. 6356) for the e artha A. Foster; 
An act (8. 2719) granting an increase of pension to Henry Sprague; A bill (H. R. 6359) for the relief ot Mrs. Charity P. Harrison; 
An act (S. 50 granting a pension to Mrs. Elizabeth A. Baker; A bill (H. R. 6392) granting a pension to Jane Boswell Moore Bristor; 
An act (S. 2736) granting a pension to Jonathan D. Hale; A bill (H. R. 6635) for the relief of George R. Wright; 
An act . 2753) granting a pension to Polly McArthur; A bill tr R. 6663) for the relief of James S. Smith; 
An act (S. 2892) increasing the pension of Smith J. Shafer; A bill (H. R. 6800) granting a pension to Anne Mattocks; ~- 
An act 2972) granting a pension to Susan C. White; A bill (H. R. 6908) to amend the record of Fayette Adams, Company 
An act (S. 3005) for increase of pension to Mrs, Sarah R. Bleecker; | I, Thirty-seventh Illinois; 
An act (S. 3145) granting a pension to Samuel Miller; A bill (H. R. 7125) granting a pension to Charles W. Whitney; 
An act (S. 3158) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Ellen W. A bill ir R. 7251) granting a pension to Christian Pape; 
Thornton, widow of the late Capt. James S. Thornton, United States A bill (H. R. 7267) to remove the charge of desertion from the serv- 
ice record of Charles L. Bullis; 


Navy; 
An act (S. 3325) for the relief of Margaret F. Smith; 


A bill = R. 7786) granting a pension to Mrs. Rachel Wright; 
An act (S. 3366) granting a pension to Sarah A. Alexander; A bill (H. R. 7879) granting a pension to Emily P. Collins; 
An act (S. 3450) granting a pension to Mrs. Elizabeth Stewart; Reh ee granting a ion to Jesse G. Hamilton; 
An act 8 3549) increasing the pension of Mrs. Caroline Hanneman; | A bill (H. R. 8067) to correct the military record of John Ragan; 
An act (5. 3556) granting the right of wy to the Hutchinson and A bill (H. R. 8119) to grant a pension to Margaret Hawkins; 
Southern Rail Company to construct and operate a railroad, tele- A bill (H. R. 8124) granting a pension to George Everts; 
„ anck telephone line from the city of Anthony, in the State of | A bill (H. R. Sart granting a pension to Malinda Lemmon; 
sas, through the Indian Territory, to some point in the county of | A bill (H. R. 8445) granting a pension to Solomon Smith; 
Grayson, in the State of Texas; : A bill (H. R. 8600) increasing the pension of William T. Rhodes; 
An act (S. 3596) granting to the Rio Grande Southern Railroad Com- A bill (H. R. 8605) to amend the military record of James P. Kirb . 
y the right of way through the Fort Lewis military reservation, in A bill (H. R. 8779 granting a pension to Mary A. Irvin, widow; 
Plata County, in the State of Colorado; A bill (H. R. 8856) for the relief of James A. Hull; 
An act (S. 3635) granting a pension to George Blum; A bill (H. R. 9019) granting a pension to Emma Fulton; 
An act (S. 3874) granting a pension to Harriet E. Donaldson; and A bill (H. R. 9370) to remove the charge of desertion from the record 
Joint resolution (S. R. 51) to authorize the President to appoint an | of James Morrison, alias James C. Mackintosh; 
additional ensign in the United States Navy. A bill (H. R. 9400) granting a pension to Bazel Lemley; 
The message also announced that the President had on this day ap- | A bill (H. R. 9423) for the relief of Charles Ewing; 
proved and signed the following act and joint resolution: A bill (H. R. 9431) granting a pension to Jane Fee; 
An act (S. 1689) for the relief of George M. Wheeler; and A bill (H. R. 9496) for the relief of Martha D. Gunnison; 
Joint resolution (S. R. 128) to correct an error in the act entitled A bill (H. R. 9506) for the relief of Caroline A. Fairfax; 
“An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Goy- A bill (H. R. 9545) granting a to Washington Grigsby; 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, and for other pur- A bill (H. R. 9531) to restore pension of Susan Nelson Page; 
poses, approved August 30, 1890. nT ME Ie Ooty esaerine ie Seid Wharton; 
2 Ab 9583) pensioning Belinda Jane Phillips; 
. . ‘A bill (H. R. 9595) for the relief of William L. Hurst, of Wolfe 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, | County, Kentucky; 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in | - A bill 6 R. 9615) for the relief of Israel R. Pierce; 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: A bill (H. R. 9767) granting an increase of pension to John S. Fergu- 
A bill (H. R. 1066) to remove the charge of desertion and grant an | son; 
honorable discharge to William W. Carter; A bill (H. R. ox for the relief of Margaret Malloy; 
A bill (H. R. 1367) toremove charge of desertion against William J. A bill (H. R. 9877 e Secretary of War to issue an honor - 
Kline; able discharge to Almond C. Walters; 


A bill (H. R. 1676) inereasing the pension of Eliza B. Dorrance, A bill (H. R. 10054) granting a pension to Mrs. Margaret D. Mar- 


widow of the late George W. Dorrance, chaplain United States Navy; | chand; 
A bill (H. R. 1854 granting a pension to John Yost; A bill (H. R. 10106) granting an increase of pension to Christian 
A bill (H. R. 1864) to place the name of Robert C. Kerr on the pen- | Schaub; 
sion-roll; A bill (H. R. 10166) for the relief of William J. Terney; 
A bill (H. R. 1890) to pension Winemah Riddell; A bill (H. R. loan granting a pension to Matilda M. Harriman; 
A bill L granting a pension to Jeremiah M. Sidwell; A bill (H. R. 10418) to increase the m of Thomas A. Rowley, 
A E E tet nine eee e STD) eae pee ee ns 
ames 3 A gran a to S. Hansel 
A bill H. E 2542 pensioning Joseph A. Blair; ” | Wilson); 


E IZN . Aimant > Parkis; 

b H. R. 11173) to increase the pension of Elias D. Thompson; 
H. 
E 


ill 
bill (H. R. 11243) granting a pension to Sarah H. Philp; 
R. 11257) granting a pension to Elizabeth M. ‘Ayars, for- 


A bil iF R. 11575) 8 a pension to Sylvanus B. Dorsett: 
Ab 
lieutenant Ninth United States Colored Troops; 
A bill (H. R. 11604) granting a pension to Orrin Day; 
A bill (H. R. 11635) to pension Mrs. t Walker; 
A bill (H. R. 11640) granting a pension to Mary B. Cook; 
A bill (H. R. 11641) granting a pension to Anna S. Shuman; 
A bill R. 11987) to pension Mary Jane Martin; 
A bill (H. R. 11998) for the removal of the charge of desertion from 
the record of John Cassidy; 
A bill (H. R. 12012) to grant a pension to Hannah B. Shepherd; and 
A bill (H. R. 12013) to pension John D. Bagby. 


ILLINOIS RIVER APPROPRIATION. 


Mr. CULLOM and Mr. BLAIR addressed the Chair. 
Mr. CULLOM. I wish to call up a joint resolution from the other 


House. 

Mr. BLAIR. I desired the floor to move, under the caucus arrange- 
ment, the consideration of the bill which is next in order, 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator allow me to make a statement? 
There was a mistake in the riverand harbor bill leaving out nearly all 
of one item of appro: on. There is a joint resolution which has 

the House of Representatives correcting. the error, and I desire 
the Senate shall simply concur init. It is a mistake in the ap- 
propriation for the Illinois River. The original appropriation was $200,- 
000, and in enrolling the bill in thé House of Representatives it was 
enrolled as $2,000. 

Mr. BLAIR. It will not lead to debate? 

Mr: CULLOM. None at all. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not object if it takes no time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will lay before the Senate the 
$o The resolution from the House of Representatives. 

N resolution (H. Res. 231) to correct an error in the act en- 
tled An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
ee e of certain publie works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes,’’ approved September 19, 1890, was read the first time by its 
title, and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate 5 of Representatives af the . 
That section lof the act ed An 


priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of Cein able’ works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,“ approved September 19, 1890, be, 

the same is hereby, amended so that the clause makin appro’ riation for 
the vement of Illinois River, Illinois, shall read: Improving Illinois 
River, ois: Continuing improvement, $200,000, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. FRYE. I simply desire to state in relation to this joint resolu- 
tion that that item was properly engrossed in the Senate; that it passed 
the Senate in proper form, and appears in the print ordered by the Sen- 
ate after the passage of the bill; and that it is entirel pua that the 
mistake was made in the enrolling of the bill in the other House, as it 
was not an item that was in conference at all. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FORT ELLIS MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr. PLUMB. There is on the table House bill 8019 which was 
amended in the Senate and passed as amended, and after it had been 
sent to the Honse of Representatives was recalled by the order of the 
Senate so that it might be amended. I ask unanimous consent that 
the votes by which the bill was passed and by which it was ordered to 
a third reading may be reconsidered in order that I may move an 
amendment which is acceptable to the friends of the bill, and in ac- 
cordance with the original action of the Committee on Public Lands. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas moves to re- 
consider the votes by which the Senate passed and: ordered to a third 
reading the bill (H. R. 8049) to provide for the disposal of the aban- 
doned Fort Ellis military reservation in Montana under the home- 
stead law, and for other purposes. 

The motion to reconsider was to: 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate, 

Mr. PLUMB: In line 4 of section 3, after the word section, I 
move to insert the words in square form and according to legal sub- 
divisions.” 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is that bill? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. PLUMB. Lam just moving to amend, in section 3 of the Fort 
Ellis military reservation bill, that in selections to be made by the State 
of Montana the tract selected shall be in square form and according to 
legal subdivisions. That is inaccordance with the original bill as re- 
piera the Committee on Public Lands, but it was left out by 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 7 

Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate insist on its amendment 
and ask for a conference with the House concerning the same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. PLUMB, Mr. PADDOCK, 
and Mr. Pasco were appointed. 


DISTRICT TRUSTS AND LOAN CORPORATIONS, 


Mr. BLAIR, Mr. President 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

Mr. BLAIR. What does the Senator desire? 

Mr. SPOONER. I desire to call up a bill which passed the Senate 
some days ago and has passed the other House with two or three 
amendments, for the purpose of asking concurrence, 

Mr. BLAIR. If it does not lead to debate, I shall yield. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ido not think it will elicit any discussion. I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to Senate bill 4081. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4081) to provide for the in- 
corporation of trust, loan, mortgage, and certain other corporations 
within the District of Columbia; which were read, as follows: 

—.— On pagel, line 5, after the word persons.“ insert “citizens of the United 


On page 1, et 7, after the word “on 2 insert “in the District of Columbia,” 
On page 6, lin e 24, after the word Insert: 

"That any corporation formed under ts provisions of this act, when aeting as 
trustee, shall be liable to account for the amounts F 
held py it in trust, in addition to the 8 so held; but such 

be allowed a reasonable compensation for services performed in the care 


On page 8. line 6, after the word “company,” insert the words “surety or 


guaranty 
On 1 ecto’ 1 LLS m 1 
8 ü tise ‘District — — . 
On page 16, line 23, after the word court,“ insert: 
igs section shall not take effect till six months after the approval of this 
T On page 16, Hne 27, after the word ‘‘ineurred,” insert: 

“Provided, That the courts of the District of Columbia shall not have power to 
appoint any trustee, trustees, guardians, receivers, or other trustees of a fund 
or property located outside of the District of Columbia, or belo to acor- 
poration or person having a legal residence or location outside of said yd 

Mr. SPOONER. I move that the Senate concur in the amendments 
made to the bill by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. INGALLS. This bill came from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. I have had no opportunity of examining the amend- 
ments yet and I prefer that they should not be concurred in until they 
liave been examined. I should like to have an opportunity of looking 
at them. 

Mr.SPOONER. Of course, in view of that statement by the chair- 
man of the committee, I shall not press the motion. 

Mr. INGALLS. Ihave not been consulted abont the matter and 
did not know the message had been brought from theother House. Be- 
fore the amendments are concurred in, I think they should be exam- 
ined. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does the Senator desire that they be referred to the 
committee ? 

Mr. INGALLS. No; let them lie on the table for the present. 

Mr. SPOONER.. I feel constrained to withdraw the request for im- 
mediate action upon the amendments, in view of the suggestion of the 
chairman of the committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments will lie on the table. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will say to the Senator from Kansas that all the 
amendments are restrictive. 


NATIONAL MILITARY CEMETERY NEAR. ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid. before the Senate the action of the 
House of Representatives non-concurring in the amendments. of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7666) making an appropriation to constructa 
road and approaches from the city of Alexandria, Va., to the national 
military cemetery near that city, and asking a conference with the 
Senate thereon. 

Mr. WALTHALL. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The motion was agreed to. 3 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. HAWLEY, Mr. MAN- 
DERSON, and Mr. WALTHALL were appointed. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from tlie House of Representatives, by Mr: MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the S of the House had signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 4) authorizing the establishing of a publie park in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 
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A bill (H. R. 573) for the establishing of a light-station and fog-sig- 
nal in the vicinity of Braddock’s Point, Lake Ontario, New York; 

A bill (H. R. 1268) to perfect the military record of James T. Hughes; 

A bill (H. R. 1358) to remove the charge of desertion against John 
Milroy, and authorizing his honorable discharge; 

A bill (H. R. 2106) to remove the charge of desertion against Daniel 


W. Selleck; 

A. bill (H. R. aan for the relief of D. II. Mitchell; 

A bill ( . R. 8210) granting an increase of pension to Maria L. Car- 
aher; 
A bin (H. R. 8394) to amend chapter 67, volume 23, of the Statutes 
at ae of the United States; ‘ 

A bill (H. R. 8713) granting a pension to Rhoda Buck; 

A bill (H. R. 10083) for the relief of George Murray; 

A bill (H. R. 11773) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Mary B. 
Cushing; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 152) providing for the printing of eulogies 
delivered in Congress upon the late James Laird. 

ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS UNDER EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


Mr. BLAIR. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11120) providing for the adjustment of accounts of 
laborers, workmen, and mechanics arising under the eight-hour law. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Education and Labor 
with an amendment, in section 2, line 46, after the word attorney, 
to strike out the following additional proviso: 


Provided further, That this act shall not be operative whenever the court shall 
find that such laborer, workman, or mechanic performed such labor or service 
underany contract, express or implied, and has been paid therefor the amount 


agreed upon, 
Mr. BLAIR. I desire to move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert the bill which the Senate has, at a former session, 
on the same subject. Alter consultation and agreement with 
sides of the Chamber, I move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee will 
be considered as agreed to, if there be no objection. 
Mr. COCKRELL. What is the amendment of the committee? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
Mr. BLAIR. I donot ask that thatamendment be acted upon. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is simply to perfect the text of the 
bill. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. In section 2, line 46, after the word ‘‘ attorney, 


the committee report to strike out the additional proviso, in the follow- 
ing words: 
Provided further, That this act shall not be operative whenever the court shall 


find that such laborer, workman, or mechanic performed such labor or service 
under any contract, express or Implied, and has been paid therefor the amount 


agreed upon, 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLAIR. Perhaps the Senator does not understand that I de- 
sire to move to strike out all after the enacting clause, whether the 
amendment is agreed to or rejected, and to insert the Senate bill we 
formerly passed. 

Mr. GORMAN. I understand that; but before the question is taken 
on striking out the proviso I desire to say a few words on the proviso 
and its effect. I should Jike to ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire what the effect of the proviso is. The Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor report to strike out the proviso, I understand, 
in the bill as it came here, and which reads as follows: 

Provided further, That this actshall not be operative whenever the court shall 
find that such laborer, workman, or mechanic performed such labor or service 
under any contract, express or implied, and has been paid therefor the amount 
agreed upon. 

As I understand, after the passage of the original eight-hour law the 
mechanics in the navy-yards and in other Government employment 
were compelled, I think during the Administration of General Grant, 
to sign a contract to work ten hours a day at a fixed salary at that time, 
and their claim has been always that they were compelled to work 
those two additional hours without compensation. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator is correct. A very large amount of this 
extra service has been rendered under contracts formal in their charac- 
ter, but which were entered into by the men under the compulsion of 
deprivation of employment unless they assented to work ten hours, 
contrary to the spirit of the law and in manifest evasion and practical 
nullification of the law, 

This proviso, coming to us in the House bill, would deprive those 
men thus wronged of the just Spean of the eight-hour law to com- 
pensation for those two extra hours of service rendered. If the bill 
is to pass that the other House sent us, the eommittee were of opinion 
that that which really is a nullification of the bill itself should be 
stricken out, but thought that it would be much better to substitute 
tor the whole House bill, which is tentative and uncertain in other re- 
arian Votan represented the matured judgment of the Senate upon 
both of the Chamber in the committee and in the Senateat a former 
session of Congress, 


Mr. GORMAN. Weshall get to that in a moment, but I understand 
the Senator to hold that, if this proviso is stricken out and we should 
finally adopt the House bill, then the claim ot all that class of opera- 
tives, mechanics, and workmen who signed these contracts would come 
before the court and they could recover. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ido not undertake to say that; I understand the rest 
of the House bill very well. I do not know just what could or could 
not be done under it, just how far an unfavorable court could go even 
under the remainder of the House bill in affirming or denying practi- 
cally the benefits of the eight-hour law in giving these people a remdy. 

Mr. GORMAN. But I understand the chairman of the committee 
to say that us this bill came from the other House, with the proviso 
which has just heen read, those persons are unquestionably excluded. 

Mr. BLAIR. Under that concluding proviso I should so consider, 
and as a member of the committee favored its being struck out, for the 
reason that the proviso was a practical nullification of the pretended 
remedy to a very large proportion of those to whom we design to fur- 
nish a remedy. P 

Mr. GORMAN. That was my understanding of the bill, and I 
wanted to get the construction placed upon it by the chairman of the 
committee, that so far as that feature is concerned the bill as it comes 
here would be worse than useless to these men who have claimed al- 
ways, and with great justice, that they were compelled to work two 
extra hours in violation of the law, or otherwise submit to removal 
from their positions. 

I have nothing further to say about the provision, except that I hope 
it will be stricken out at all events, and then we shall hear the sug- 
gested substitute of the Senator from New Hampshire, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Doren in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee to strike ont 
the proviso. ‘ 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that it he read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be again read. 

The Secretary read the amendment of the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
Hampshire? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In other words, it is to declare that a contract 
shall not be binding. It is to declare that a laborer making a contract 
to work six hours a day, or eight hours, or ten hours, or any other 
given number of hours, or from sunrise until sundown, ata certain price, 
and who has received the price, can still come in and sue for an addi- 
tional compensation for the same rate of wages for all the time and 
above eight hours. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does the Senator ask me a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I say that is your proposition, as I understand 
it. You propose to strike out this clause, and that would leave it in 
that condition. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Government pao the eight-hour law for thi 
benefit of those who were employed principally in its workshops of tha 
Army and in the Navy and the Departments. These men were de- 
pendent upon that employment for their own livelihood and the sup- 
port of their wives and children, Themen they came in contact with 
as the executive oflicers of the Government demanded of them the ten 
hours’ labor as a condition of being employed. They had to elect 
whether they would enter into this employment and work ten hours 
or be deprived of the means of livelihood. 

Under that compulsion they were thus employed, most of them pro- 
testing at the time they performed this work, claiming then, claiming 
ever since, that they were under obligation under the law to work only 
eight hours for the same amount of compensation which they actually 
received for their ten hours a day’s work, and they have been constant 
in their application to the Government for compensation for the extra 
two hours ever since. 

An unfavorable court or perhaps a favorable court would be obliged 
to hold that there was no legal compulsion on the part of these men 
to enter into this arrangement to perform the ten hours’ work. They 
could have gone abroad; they could have gone without the work; they 
could have taken their chances in the community at large, and possi- 
bly could have survived and possibly could not havesurvived. There 
was no legal compulsion that they should assent to the performance of 
ten hours’ labor for the amount that the executive officer was willing 
to give, and it might be held that those were contracts, express con- 
tracts or implied contracts, yet attended by this hardship which wasin 
addition to that a nullification and an evasion of the law on the part 
of the executive authorities. 

It would not be wise, it seems to me, and certainly not just, to send 
these men to the Court of Claims subject to the defeat of their entire 
claim by its being found by the court that there was after all a con- 
tract in these cases, and it would be hardly worth while to send them 
at all, fora nominal contract would undoubtedly cover a very large 
proportion of the claims. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I voted for the Senate bill when it 
was at a former session before the Senate. One merit in the bill, to my 
mind, was that by it Congress adjudicated the question of liability and 


Is that an amendment of the Senator from New 
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left it to no court to determine upon technical grounds, such as the exist- 
ence of a written contract, that there was no liability upon the part 
of the Government. Congress saw fit, I have always thought in the 
exercise of a wise policy, to fix, so far as it could, eight hours as a law- 


ful day’s work, It was done upon high grounds of publie policy, It 
was thought that eight hours was long enough for a man to labor, as a 
rule, and that it was in the interest of society, in the interest of labor, 
and really in the interest of the Government, the employer, that after 
eight hours’ labor the laborer should be free to think, free to study, 
free to invent, free to become acquainted ” with his family and to take 
the interest of a father in his children, and free to rest. 

Under that law it has always seemed to me to have been utterly in- 
defensible for any agent or oflicer of the Government to require of a 
laboring man who tendered his services or who sought for employment 
that as a condition of receiving it he should enter into a contract to 
work ten hours, No man who entered into such a contract can be said 
to have done it voluntarily, can be said to have acted without duress, 
Men with families to support, with sick wives perhaps to take care of, 
with children to educate, were not free to accept the proposition or to 
reject it. Clothing and shelter for their families, bread for the wife 
and little ones, medical attendance for those who required it, every 
impulse of affection, every obligation of duty of the husband and the 
father required that they should labor and put them under constraint, 
and the alternative that they must Jabor ten hours a day for the Goy- 
ernment or be turned into the streets to seek employment or to beg 
was not an honest or fair alternative to tender to any laboring man 
after Congress had passed the eight-hour law. 

It is my conviction, Mr. President, that in every case where one of 
these men was compelled by the officers of the Government as a con- 
dition of having employment and of being able to support his family 
to work one hour or one half-hour over the eight-hour day which Con- 
gress had declared for, and which President Grant had sought to en- 
force, he ought to be paid forthatovertime. Not to do it seems to me to 
put the Government of the United States in an attitude of allowing 
its executive officers to violate in essence and in spirit the law which 
Congress had enacted upon the ground of public policy, and which pub- 
lic sentiment has approved, and attempting to filch from these men 
hours of unrequited toil. 

I am altogether willing to take the responsibility of adjudicating the 
question of liability, sending these men to the Court of Claims for that 
tribunal only to ascertain and declare how many hours in each case 
these men worked beyond the lawful day. I shall vote with great 
pleasure for the substitute which I understand the Senator from New 
Hampshire will offer to this bill, which is the Senate bill as it passed 
this body at a previous session. In so doing I vote only for the pay- 
ment of debts honestly due and too long left unpaid. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I only desire to say a word. The 
act of Congress under which these claims are made is as follows: 

Eight hours shall constitute a day's work for all laborers, workmen, and 
mechanics who may be employed by or on behalf of the Government of the 
United States. 

That was passed in 1868 and re-enacted, I believe, subsequent to that. 
Yet for some reason or other we have continually had these claims 
coming to Congress for extra work or for wages claimed by persons work- 
ing for the Government over and above eight hours per day. It seems 
to me that there ought to be something done that would stop this con- 
tinual appeal to Congress for services which seem to have been demanded 
of the employés of the Government contrary to law. 

As has been stated by the Senator from Wisconsin, in 1869 when 
President Grant was President and this law had been enacted, he issued 
a proclamation that from and after that date no reduction should be 
made in the wages paid by the Government by the day to such labor- 
57 8 and mechanics on account of such reduction in the hours 
of labor. 

Mr. GORMAN, What is the date of that? 

Mr, CULLOM. The proclamation was issued May 19, 1869, refer- 
ring to the act of Congress, and an appropriation of money was made to 
pay for this extra work, and the President was making the eftort ap- 
pny to secure the enforcement of the law by Government officers. 

ut he did not seem to succeed in doing it fully, so that on May 11, 
1872, President Grant issued another proclamation wherein attention 
was called to the aboveact of Congress and the Executive proclamation, 
and he stated that by reason of representations made to him—this is 
substantially the language of the proclamation—the act of Congress and 
the proclamation aforesaid had not been strictly observed by all the 
officers having charge of said laborers, workmen, and mechanics, and 
he proceeded to 8 


Now, therefore, I, Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United States, do 
hereby again call attention to the act of Congress aforesaid, and direct all ofti- 
cers of the Executive Departments of the Government having charge of the em- 
ployment of laborera, workmen, and mechanics employed by or on behalf of 
the Government of the United States, to make no reduction in the wages paid by 
the Government by the day to such laborers, workmen, and mechanics on ad- 
count of the reduction ofthe hours of labor. 


Notwithstanding all the effort that appears to have been made by Pres- 
ident Grant ially, it seems, from claims that come before Lis, e 
from time to time, that the act was practically disregarded, or at least 


in a large degree, and I know myself since I have had the honor of a 
seat in the Senate employés of the Government have been worked two 
or three hours a day in some cases over and above the eight hours a day 
that the law fixed as a day’s work. 

All that I have to say is that it does seem to me that this law which 
has been so long upon the statute-book ought to be enforced, and if it 
is not enforced, certainly the men who are called upon to work more 
hours a day than a legal day’s work ought to have some way of secur- 
ing the pay for their extra labor. My own judgment is that the law 
ought to be lived up to by every Government officer to the very letter, 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I was in Congress when the bill es- 
tablishing the eight-hour law wasenacted. I recorded my vote in favor 
of it, and have watched its operations with great interest ever since, 
I do not think that anything is so much a reproach to this Govern- 
ment as the attempts and devices of its executive officers to avoid its 
own engagements in this regard. Congress promised all the employés 
of the Government that it would give them for their services an ex- 
pressed sum, and I can not understand why the Government or its 
officials have felt justified in resorting to the devices they have to avoid 
that obligation incurred to those whom they employed. 

But nevertheless in different Departments of the Government, in dif- 
ferent places where the Government had need to employ men, for three 
or four years it was utterly disregarded until, as has been said by the 
Senator from Illinois, the President interfered with a proclamation 
commanding that the law of the land in this respect should be obeyed. 
Still the ingenuity of men who did not like this law was sufficient to 
find in some parts of the country means to evade it, when Congress took 
up the 8 and in an appropriation bill in 1872 directed that every 
employé of the Government should be paid for the hours he had worked 
at the rate of eight hours for each day’s work, and appropriated a suffi- 
cientsum for that purpose. I should like to read the enactment which 
up to that date squared accounts between the Government and these em- 
ployés. It is the second section of the deficiency appropriation act of 
1872: 

That the proper accounting officers be, and hereby are, authorized and re- 
quired, in the settlement of all accounts for the services of laborers, workmen, 
and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United 
States, between the 25th day of June, 1869, the date of the act 88 
hours a day's work for all such laborers, workmen, and mechanics, and 1 
day of May, 1869, the date ot the proclamation of the President concerning such 
pay, to settle and pay for the same, withont reduction on account of reduction 
of hours of labor by said act, when it shall be made to appear that such was the 
sole cause of the reduction of wages, and a sufficient sum for said purpose is 
Doro appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwiseappropri- 
a 2 

Since then these devices have still continued, and up to to-day there 
are outstanding claims upon the Government of honest laborers and 
mechanics who have worked more than eight hoursa day for the Govern- 
ment, that it should keep its promise and obligation. I am not quite 
satisfied with the form of its remedy. I shall vote for it because it is 
all that can be got, but what does it amount to? After all these years 
of accumulated unpaid wages of these laborers and mechanics, we come 
forward and all that we give them is the privilege of suing the Govern- 
ment and getting what they can. I introduced a bill in the last Con- 
gress and again in this, which I will read, which first set forth that 
the Government was liable to pay all these men at the rate of eight hours 
a day, and then directed the accounting officers of the Treasury to pay 
them. ‘The bill is in the following words: 

That whoever, as a laborer, workman, or mechanic, has been employed by or 
on behalf of the Government of the United States since the 26th 45 of June, 
1868, the date of the act constituting eight hours a day's work, shall be paid for 
each eight hours he has been employed as for a full day's work, whether en- 
gaged at a price per day or upon piece-work or task-work, without any reduc- > 
tion of pay on account of the reduction of the hours of labor, any agreement 
between the United States and any such laborer, workman, or mechanic touch- 
ing such compensation to the contrary notwithstanding, And the proper ac- 
counting officers are hereby directed to readjust the accounts of all such labor- 
ers, workmen, and mechanics. and pay the same in conformity with the pro- 
yisions of this act; and a sufficient sum of money for that purpose is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Under that bill, if it should have become a law, every person on the 
pay-rolls of the Government who has been paid at all has but to ap- 
pear and ask that his account with the Government shall be adjusted 
by allowing him for each of the eight hours he has worked the full 
prico of the day’s labor, and then the money is paid him. That, as I 

ave said, squared accounts in 1872, and that to-day, in my opinion, 
would square the accounts of these Jaborers and mechanics, and they 
would go away with the money in their hands, 

But this bill authorizes them to commence a suit against the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the Court of Claims and get what they 
can in a judgment, and then after the judgment get an appropriation 
to pay the judgment. Isay I shall vote for this measure because I 
find that I can not get the other, but I want to express my regret that 
the committee has not found itself able to direct the officers of the 
Government with an accompanying appropriation to pay according to 
the hours these men have worked. 

Iknow that the great Lae of these menare for the bill that isreported, 
and are not in favor of the bill which I have read, but there are a great 
many of them who understand the difference, All that body of men 
who have worked in the armory at Springfield since 1872 under this 
order of things understand it, and they have besought me to try to get 
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something real; something more than putting them to the task of prose- 
cuting their claims before the Court of Claims, and after a judgment 
some year or two years hence, to have to come here again and get an ap- 
propriation to pay it. 

Sir, I have been besought to withdraw this objection, but the truth 
of it is that the letters which come to me asking me to go for the meas- 
ure reported by the Senator from New Ham come from opera- 
tives and mechanics and laborers in the eastern part of Massachusetts 
and in different States, and they come to me upon the letter-heads of 
claim agents written here in Washington. Letters are written to me 
from the Boston navy-yard, but upon the letter-heads of claim agents 
here in Washington, begging of me not to press this direct order upon 
the accounting officers to pay out of the Treasury at the rate of a full 
day’s work for eight hours, and to go for this proposition which pro- 

to give them the great privilege of prosecuting a claim in the 
Court of Claims and get what they can and then afterwards to get 
an appropriation to pay it. I express, I repeat the regret— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 

a? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does the Senator have any suspicion where those 
letters originate ? 

Mr. DAWES. No; the names of the claim agents are at the heads 
of the letters, but I have not the letters here and I have no desire to 
bring the claim agents into this debate. I only state that these laborers 

mechanics, with as just a claim upon the Government as the bonds 

of the United States, are being induced to take up with a proposition 
to sue the United States in the Court of Claims rather than to take the 
enactment of the Congress of the United States commanding the ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury to pay them out of an appropriation 
what is their due under the law of the land. They insist upon it; and 
there is no bility of getting any direct legislation commanding that 
ustice be done. Twice or three times have I introduced this bill and 

d it referred to the committee, and I never heard of it afterwards, 
and the only reason I have ever heard given is that these people prefer 
the other method, and I am informed more through letters on letter- 
heads of claim agents here than in any other way. 

I shall record my vote for the substitute to be proposed by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire for the reasons I have stated. I know the 
difficulties that surround the committee; I know how difficult it is to 

te upon this subject; but with some experience in connection 

th it, I regret exceedingly the form in which the measure is pre- 
sented. I never could understand why the accounting officers of the 
Government, whether of the Treasury or of the other Departments, 
felt at liberty in the face of the law to adjust the accounts of these 
laborers and mechanics upon any other basis than that eight of the 
hours that they worked constituted a day’s labor, and I am surprised 
also that these honest, hard-working men have been so fur drawn into 
the plan, which it appears to me there can be no mistake has orig- 
inated here round about this city, to take up with and be content with 
the mere pittance of a permission to sue the Government in the Court 


of ‘Claims. 

Mx. STEWART. Mr. President, I regret the necessity of legislating 
to compel officers of the Government to carry into execution plain, posi- 
tive law. I do not understand why there can be an excuse for the Gov- 
ernment officers refusing to allow men to work eight hours a day and 

them for it as required by the statute. I voted for the original 
w. I believed then and believe now that eight hours is long enough 
for a laboring man to work. I believe that that is best for society. 

The time has passed when it is to the interest of society for laboring 
men to be mere beasts of burden, 

The labor of the country can be better performed by some indul- 

. gence, and a much higher grade of laborers can be secured by efficient 

and ambitions men in eight hours than in a longer period of labor. 

Certainly the laborer can accomplish much more in his lifetime than 

he would if he exhausts himself day by day so that he has no time for 

study; no time to devise means whereby he can facilitate labor, but is 

a mere drudge. He can net under those circumstances accomplish any- 

thing like he can with proper hours and more time for improvement 

and more time for studying how labor can be economized. y 

For the advance in labor-saving machines in this country we are 
indebted to the laborers. The laborers of this country are the invent- 
ors, and their inventions have multiplied vastly, beyond all compre- 
hension, the power the People have over the resources of nature to sup- 
ply the wants of man. at we want is a higher grade of labor. In 
almost any department intelligence of labor is an advantage. 

You say that if you will give them the time they will spend it fool- 
ishly, that they will spend it in idleness or in drink, and all that kind 
of thing, and that you must keep them at work to keep them out of mis- 
chief. There may be some who will do it, but the great mass of the in- 
telligent laborers of this country are investigating the question. When 
you see the steam-engine and all the ecient that is moving this 
world, and reflect that that isthe result of free laborand free men and 
intelligent men, you must see the effect of relieving them from 
the burden of working more than eight hoursaday. Make that rule 
and you will continue to improve the condition of the laboring men. T. 


fhent to the country. 


believe the time will come when they will not have to work eight hours 
a day. I believe the development of machinery will be such that that 
will not be required, There are certainly laborers enough in this conn- 
try to perform all the work that can be provided for them under exist- 
ing aron mstances working only eight hours a day. There are plenty 
of them. 

When the law was passed I voted for it with the idea that it would 
be an example, that it would be an illustration, and that the Govern- 
ment of the United States could set the example without any detri- 
It has worked wellso far as it has gone. It has 
called the attention of the people to the fact that a limitation of the 
time was not injurious. I have seen men work in the mines; I have 
been the employer of men, and conversant with their work in the mines, 
and eight hours’ labor a day is very common where they are perſormin 
the most arduous work underground working in the mines. We fin 
that in eight hoirs a day they accomplish as much ordinarily—that a 
man will doas much, taking the year round, in eight hours a day 
as he would in ten, and that the men thus engaged are brighter men 
and more efficient. I should like to see this experiment tried through- 
out the whole country. There is nothing revolutionary init. There 
is nothing in it against reason. The Government having undertaken 
to set the example, to make the experiment, so to speak, the officers 
should carry out that determination in good faith. It seems to me 
incomprebensible that there should have been any hesitation in carry- 
ing it out. 

I agree with the Senator from Massachusetts that we ought to turn 
these accounts over to the accounting officers and settle them speedily 
and without delay. It is one of those obligations that the Government 
should execute at once, without question. The time will soon come, 
however those who have not investigated the subject may think now, 
the time is not far distant when the whole country will concede that 
eight hours’ labor is sufficient. $ 

Twelve and fourteen hours a day used to be a day’s work when I 
was u Auge man. Fourteen hours was a day’s work a good deal of 
the time. t madea mere drudgeofaman. It deprived him of all 
the privileges of education. It made it impossible for him to invent 
new ways of doing things; he had no time for study or reflection. 

Eight hours’ work is sufficient for any man, although there are many 
engaged in intellectual pursuits or professional pursuits who have to 
work more hours than that. Many of us here work twice that amount, 
from sixteen to eighteen hours frequently, but I believe if we could 
economize time and work regularly eight hours a day it would be bet- 
ter for intellectual pursuits and that eight hours would be sufficiently 
exhaustive, and if we would rest then and commence work fresh the 
next day I believe our public men would live longer, be brighter men, 
and accomplish more; and I should like to see that done. 

I believe the whole country is coming to the conviction that eight 
hours is sufficient for a day’s labor, It certainly is sufficient to ac- 
complish all the labor that is necessary to be performed in the United 
States. There are thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands of perps 
without employment because the enterprises of the country do not 
furnish sufficient employment. Why should they not, if there is an 
abundance of labor at eight hours a day and the Jaboring men desire it, 
be limited to that number of hours? 

Bat when the Government of the United States has undertaken to 
set this example, which I believe is a wise example, I think we ought 
in the most direct manner to right this wrong and show the account- 
ing officers that we did not pass the law in jest, to be violated because 
the men with whom they deal have no power to right their wrongs ex- 
cept through Congress. I think we ought to them a lesson and 
set them to work immediately to pay these just obligations and give the 
aw complete effect where the United States has d jurisdiction to 

oit. 

I shall vote for this bill, but it is not all that I desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. [Putting the question.] The ayes ap- 
pear to have it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I call for a division. 

There were, on a division—ayes 13, noes 2; no quorum voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no quorum, the Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll; and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Allen, Colquitt, Harris, Reagan, 
Allison, Davis, Hawley, Sawyer, 
Barbour, Dawes, Hoar, Sherman, 
Bate, Dixon, Ingalls, Spooner, 
Blackburn, Dolph, Manderson, stare 

lair, Evarts, Mitchell, Stockbridge, 
Butler, Frye, Morgan; Walthall, 
Cameron, Gibson, Paddock, Wilson of Iowa, 
Carlisle, Gray, 4 Wilson of Md. 
Casey, Hale, Platt, Wolcott. 
Cockrell, Hampton, Pugh, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BLAIR. I hope the question may now be taken on the amend- 
ment reported by the committee, which is to strike out the proviso. 
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Mr, COCKRELL. Let us have the yeas and nays upon it. 

Mr. BLAIR. The yeas and nays have been called for, and I hope 
the question will be taken, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PLATT. Let the amendment be reported. 

Mr, COCKRELL. I ask that the amendment may be reported once 


more, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The CHIEF CLERK. In section 2, line 46, after the word ‘‘attor- 
ney,’’ it is proposed to strike out the following proviso: 


Provided further, That this act shail not be operative whenever the courtshall 
find that such laborer, workman, or mecha 


o performed such labor or 
under any contract express or implied, and has been paid therefor for the 
amount upon. 
The Secre ed to call the roll. 


tary proceed: 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I am paired with the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Eustis], but under an arrangement with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Harris] that pair has been transferred, so that the Sena- 
tor from and myself are at liberty to vote. I vote yea. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have already voted. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Vest] has been called home, and probably will not be able to be pres- 
ent during the remainder of this session. He is paired generally with 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. Ido not know how my col- 
league would vote on this question if he were present. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am paired ordinarily with the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Groner], but I know his sentiments upon this labor 
bill and feel at liberty to vote. I vote yea.” 

Mr. GIBSON (after having voted in the negative). I am paired 

I withdraw my vote 


with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis]. 
on this question. 
Mr. WOLCOTT., Iam paired with the Senator from West Virginia 


(Mr. KENNA]. 
The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 13; as follows: 

YEAS—26, 
Allen, Frye, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Blair, Gorman, M 8 Spooner, 
Casey, Gray, Paddock, Stewai 
Dawes, Hale, Pierce, Stockb: ú 
Dixon, Hawley, Platt, Wilson of lowa, 
Dolph, Hoar, Power. 

nderson, Sawyer, 

NAYS—13, 
Barbour, Cockrell, Harris, Wilson of Md. 
poe, —— Pasco, 
Carlisle, ; Walthall, 

ABSENT—45, 

Aldrich, Edmunds, Kenna, uire, 
Allison, Eustis, McMillan, Saunier, 
Berry, Farwell, McPherson, Teller, 
Blodgett, Faulkner, Moody, x 
Brown, George, Morrill, Vance, 
Butler, Gibson, ne, Vest, 
Call, Hearst, Pettigrew, Voorhees, 
Oameron, Higgins, Plumb, Washburn 
Chandler, 1 b Pugh, Wolcott 
Cullom, Ingalls, Quay, 
Daniel, Jones of Arkansas, Ransom, 
Davis, Joues of Nevada, Sanders, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum has voted. The roll of 
the Senate will be called. 

The Secretary called the roll; and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Bate” Dolph; its kesa 
nga 

Blackburn, E aaa Manderson, Sawyer. 
Biair, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Carlisle, Gibson, . Moody, 7 
Casey, Gorman, Mor a 8 
Cockrell, Gray, Paddock Stockbridge, 
Soin Hamy Pi Wion t Iowa, 

„ n, erce, 0 
5 oo o Harris, ‘Wilson of Md. 
Dawes, Hawley, Power, Wolcott. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have responded: to 
their names. A quorum is present, and the roll will be again called 
on the amendment. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and called the name of Mr. 
ALDRICH. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask if Senate bill 2648, granting 
the right of way to the Junction City 

Mr. BLAIR. Is anything in order but the roll-call now? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Has anybody answered? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No response has been made. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does that stop anything else on earth? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not think so. 


Mr. BLAIR. The roll-call is in order, I suppose. 

Mr, COCKRELL. Is that the only thing on earth that is in order? 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator from Missouri, I venture to say, is out ot 
order, and I appeal to the Chair. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Nobody has answered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No Senator has responded to his name, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Am I recognized as in order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri is in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Notwithstanding the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. President, this is a very important question as to striking 
out this clause, and the best way I can discuss is 

Mr. BLAIR. I rise to a question of order. ‘ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator willstate his point of order. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is there a quorum present? I understood the roll- 
call had revealed the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is not then the roll-call on the amendment in order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair understands that a Senator 
has the right to occupy the attention of the Senate until a response has 
been made on the roll-call. 

Mr. BLAIR. I thought I heard a response. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Well, Mr. President, I am very sorry that the 
Senator from New Hampshire did not hear a response, I admire his 
impatience on certain occasions; and the patience which he exhibits on 
certain other occasions is one of the most admirable characteristics I have 
ever seen in him. In the early part of this session we beheld him for 
three mortal days having the Job-like patience to discuss one measure 
continuously, and we did not hear any complaint then about whether 
it was in order for him to exercise his patience in that discussion or 
not, but now a Senator can scarcely address the Chair when a measure 
that the Senator from New Hampshire has in charge is pending. I re- 
spectfully and with all kindness and fraternal love say to my good 
brother BLatr, be patient. 

Mr. BLAIR. I hope the Senator 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I meant tosay ‘‘the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire.” I ought not to have been unparlia- 
mentary. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. BLAIR. My suggestion that the Senator was out of order was 
for the reason that he addressed me personally before. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, in connection with my few re- 
marks upon the pending business, I should like to ask the Chair a 
question, and that is whether the bill (S. 2648) granting right of way 
to the Junction City and Fort Riley Street Railway Company into and 
upon the Fort Riley military reservation in the State of Kansas, and 
for other pu has been received back from the Honse of Repre- 
sentatives with a request for a conference, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will respond to the Senator as 
soon as he can ascertain the fact. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I ask that, pending this measure, the bill to 
which I refer may be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that a conference 
has been agreed to by both Houses on the bill referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is what I desired to know, if a conference 
had been to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It has been agreed to by both Houses. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Have the conferees been appointed upon the part 
of the House? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Théy have been. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I believe that now leaves the bill of the Senator 
from New Hampshire in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment re- 
ported by the Committee on Education and Labor striking out the pro- 
* at the end of section 2, on which the yeas and nays will now be 
taken. 

The Secre proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called), Iam paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], but I am allowed to 
vote to make a quorum, and as there was no quorum on the last call 
I will vote “nay.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GIBSON (after having voted in the negative), I withdraw my 
vote. I am paired with the Senator from ta [Mr. Davis]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 15; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 

Allen, Frye, Manderson, Power, 
Allison, Gorman, Mitchell, Sawyer, 

Bisir, Gray, Moody, Sherman, 
Casey, Hawley, ak ran Spooner, 
Dinca H h Pi 25 Wilson of Iowa. 

z oar, erce, - 
Dolph, Ingalls, Platt. = 
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NAYS—1. 
Barbour, Cockrell, Harris, Stockbridge, 
Bate, Coke, Pasco, Walthall, 
Blackburn, Colquitt, Pugh, Wilson of Md. 
Carlisle, Hampton, Reagan, 
‘ ABSENT—42, 
Aldrich, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Squire, 

Ty, Eustis, Kenna, nfo: 
Blodgeit, E MeMillan, Teller, 
Brown, Farwell, McPherson, Turpie, 
Butler, Faulkner, Morrill, Vance, 
Call, George, Payne, est, 
Canieron, Gibson, Pettigrew, Voorhees, 
Sie aie Fo: 

m, ns, uay, olcott. 
Daniel, Hiscock, Ransom, 
Dav: Jones of Arkansas, Sanders, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum having voted, the roll will 
be called. 

The Secretary called the roll; and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Allen, Dixon, Ingalls, Pugh, 
Allison, Dolph, Manderson, n, 

r, Frye, Mitchell. Spooner, 

Gibson, Moody, Stewart, 
Blackburn, Gray, Morgan, Stockbridge, 
Biair, Hale, Paddock, Walthall 
Carlisle, Hampton, Pasco, Wilson of Iowa, 
> Pierce, Wolcott. 

Colquitt, Hearst, Piatt, 
Cullom, Hoar, Power, 


Mr. BLAIR, May I inquire if the roll-call discloses the presence of 
a quorum? 

e VICE-PRESIDENT, Thirty-eight Senators have responded to 
their names—less than a quorum. 

Mr. BLAIR. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to re- 
quest the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. As it is obvious that there is no voting quorum 
here and the last roll-call discloses that there is no quorum here at 
all, voting or non-voting, I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion made by 
the Senator from Tennessee that the Senate do now adjourn, 

Mr. HARRIS. Until 12 o’clock on Monday, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee that the Senate do now adjourn until 12 
o'clock on Monday. 

Mr. INGALLS. That motion can not be made when there is not a 
quorum present. That would change the regular hour of meeting, 
and less than a quorum can not do that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. BLAIR. Allow me to say that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] desired to have an executive session if the Senate appeared 
to be in the condition of having a quorum. 

Mr. HARRIS. In the absence of a quorum we can not have an ex- 
ecutive session or do any other business, I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was rejected; there being on a division—ayes 17, noes 25. 

Mr. BLAIR. I renew my motion that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the presence of absent Senators. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is it iu order to have a roll-call? 

Mr. HOAR. It is on that motion, of course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The questionis on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to re- 
quest the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. INGALLS and Mr. STEWART. 
nays. 3 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 32, 
nays 12; as follows: 


Let us have the yeas and 


YEAS—32, 

Allen, Dawes, Hearst, Power, 

Allison, Dixon, Hoar, Pugh, 

Blackburn, Dolph, Ingall Sawyer. 

Blair. Evarts, Manderson, Sherman, 

Casey, Frye, Mitchell, Spooner, 

Cockrell, Hale, Moody, Stewart, 

Coke, Harris, Pierce, Stockbridge, 

Cullom, Hawley, Platt, Wilson of Iowa., 

NAYS—12, 

Barbour, Colquitt, Hampton, Reagan, 

Rate, Gibson, Morgan, Walthall, 

Carlisle, Gorman, Pasco, Wolcott. 

ABSENT—10, 
Aldrich, Edmunds, Kenna, Sanders, 
i Eustis, MeMillan, Squire, * 

Blodgett, Farwell, McPherson, . Stanford, 
Brown, Faulkner, Morril Teller, 

Butler, George, Paddock, Turpie, 

Call, Gray, Payne, Vance, 

Cameron, Higgins, Pet! W, Vest, 

oer ial 40 of A kansas, a Waai 

ones r! may, urn, 
Davis,’ Jones of Nevada, Ransom, Wilson of Ad. 


So the motion was agreed to. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute the 
order of the Senate. 

Mr. INGALLS. What is the total number of votes? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-four on the last roll-call. 

Mr. INGALLS. Then a quorum is here. 

Mr. BLAIR. I move that all further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with, as the last vote shows that there is a quoram present. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Pending that question, there being a quorum pres- 
ent, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr, BLAIR. I have no objection to that motion, but I wish to 
say—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will first pat the question on 
the motion of the Senator from New Hampshire, that further proceed- 
ings under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Now I will submit my motion for an executive 
session, 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, before that motion is submitted, I 
suggest to the Senator from Ohio that we shall probably have but one 
or two more legislative days, and they will be undoubtedly occupied 
in the consideration of graver matters, and it is important that, before 
we adjourn, the House pension bills on the Calendar should be dis- 
posed of, in order that they may be enrolled and stand some chance 
of becoming laws at this session. Therefore I ask unanimous consent, 
if the Senator from Ohio will permit me, waiving his motion for that 
purpose, that the House private pension bills on the Calendar be now 
taken up for consideration, subject to objection, and that, at the con- 
clusion of their consideration, the Senate proceed, under the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio, to the consideration of executive business, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request made 
by the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I certainly shall not stand in the way of such a 
proposition. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLAIR. Before the question is taken I wish to ask consent 
that the report on the pending bill, which is the unfinished business, 
may be printed in the RECORD, it not having been read, so that Sena- 
tors may see what the bill is which they are acting upon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, if there be no objection, The Chair hears none. 

The report is as follows: 


Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Education and Labor, submitted the fol- 
lowing report (to 3 8. 175): 

The Committee on ueation and Labor, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
175) entitled “A bill providing for the adjustment of the accounts of laborers 
workmen, and mechanics arising under the eight-hour law,” have examin: 
the same and report it favorably, with an amendment, and, as amended, recom- 
mend its 8 

This bill only gives to the parties the right to present their cases to the Court 
of Claims,and your committee urgently press the passage of the bill as one step 
in the direction of justice to a large class of laboring men, from whom the Gov- 
ernment has withheld the wages due for extorted toil for many years. The ree 
port made by the chairman in the Fiftieth Congress is added hereto, as it gives 
a general statement of the entire case. 


[Senate Report No.568, Fiftieth Congress, first session. ] 


The Committee on Education and Labor, to whom was referred the bill — 
1853) providing for the adjustment of the accounts of laborers and mechanics 
arising under the eight-hour law, having considered the same, report the bill 
back favorably. 

The eight-hour law was enacted on the 25th day of June, 1888, and is in the 
following words: 

Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for all laborers, workmen, and me- 
chanics who may be employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United 
States.“ (Section 3738, Revised Statutes.) 

Great difficulty has been found in securing compliance with this statute on 
the part of some of the executive officers of the Government, and in the War 
and Navy Departments especially claims have from time to time arisen on the 
part of wage-workers employed by the Government for labor rendered in ex- 
cess of the daily eight hours which by law constituted a full day's work. 

Some of these claims have been paid, while others remain outstanding, and 
from time to time they are pressed for payment, 

The object of this bill is to refer the whole matter tothe Court of Claims for 
adjudication upon the basis that eight hours constitute a day’s work, and that 
each eight hours“ labor performed shall entitle the worker to receive pay for a 
full day’s work. 

It seems to a majority of your committee that the real question involved is 
whether the supremacy of the law shall be maintained and its manifest intent 
carried out by the subordinate officers charged with its execution. But it is 

proper to say that in many instances the excess of labor was performed with 
nowledge of the law, and the question has been raised whether the acceptance 

of the opportunity to labor for a longer period than eight hours and the reese: 

tion of the ordinary pay for a day's work does not constitute a payment in 

* an the labor performed, including the excess of the eight hours required 

y law. 

The claimants allege that the exceas of labor was performed under compul- 
sicn, and thatthey at the time protested, and have from time to time demanded 
of the Departments concerned and of the Congress compensation for the excess 
of work exacted from them under threat of deprivation of any employment 
whatever, which to them and their families was, in effect, deprivation of the 
necessaries of life, since only with work could they avoid starvation. 

This subject has been before Congress a long time with favorable action by 
both Houses, and your committee insert, as a part of this, the report of the com- 
mittee in favor of these claims made in the last Congress, which recites most 
of the legislation and the substantial facts pertinent to the subject. 


{Senate Report No. 450, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Education and Labor, to whom were referred sundry pe- 
titions and memorials of workmen, laborers, and mechanics of Philadelphia, 


~ 
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New York, and Brooklyn, alee ahe bill (S. 1884) relating to the eight-hour law, 


leave respectfully to report: 
n the 25th day of June, 1868, Congress passed an act, commonly known as 
the eight-hour law, fixing the number of hours which should thereafter consti- 
tute a day's work for certain classes of Government employés. 
The act is in the following words: 
“Eight hours shall constitute a day's work for all laborers, workmen, and 
mechanics now employed or who may hereafter be employed by or on behalf 
8 the Government of the United States." (See 15 Stat. at Large, page 77, now 


and violated. As early asthe beginning of the year 1869 complaint was made 


Ma: 
Whereas the act of Congress approved June 25, 1868, constituted on and after 

that date eight hours a day’s work for all labo: Ahlers mechanics 

employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United States and repealed 


“Done at the city of Washington this 19th day of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1869 and of the Independence of the United States the ee as 


RANT. 
By the President: 
“HAMILTON FISH, : 
“ Secretary of State.“ 


This, however, had little or no effect, and the matter went on with little or 
no attention being paid to the law, the men either | required to work ten 
hours to earn thelr daily wages, or suffer a reduction o! to co nd 
with the reduction of the hours of labor, until May, 1872, when the President 
issued a second proclamation, calling attention to the first, forbidding any re- 
duction of wages in consequence of the reduction of the hours of labor, The 
proclamation is in the following words: 

** Whereas the act of Congress approved June 25, 1868, constituted on and af- 
ter that date eight hours a day's work for all labor workmen, and mechan- 
los employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United States; and 
whereas, onthe loth of May, 1872, by Executive proclamation, it was directed 
that from and after that date no reduction should be made in the wages paid by 
the Government by the day to such laborers, workmen, and mechanics on ac- 
count of the reduction of the hours of labor; and whereas it is now represented 
to me that the act of 3 and the proclamation aforesaid have not been 
strictly observed by all officers of the Government having charge of such work- 
men, laborers, and mechanics: 

Now, therefore, I, Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United States, do hereby 
again call attention tothe act of Congress aforesaid, and direct all officers of the 
Executive Departments of the Government having charge of the employment 
of laborers, workmen, and mechanics emp! by or on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to make no uction in the wages paid by the 
Government by the day to such laborers, workmen, and mechanics on account 
of the reduction of the hours of labor.“ (United States Statutes at Large, vol- 
ume 17, page 955.) 

Meantime petitions and memorials had been sent to Congress praying for re- 
lief and for the enforcement of the law; and on the 18th day of May, 1872, Con- 
gress passed an act requiring the pecan erry of the Treasury to settle 
with and pay to their employés ali sums withheld from them by reason of the 
reduction of the wages in consequence of the reduction of the hours of labor for 
the time intervening between the passage of the act constituting eight hours a 
day’s work and the 19th of May, 1869, the date of the President's first proclama- 
tion, which act is in the following language : 

“Src, 2. That the proper accounting officers be, and are hereby, authorized 
and required, in the settlement of all accounts for the services of workmen, 
laborers, and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the Government of the 
United States, between the 25th day of June, 1968, the date of the act consti- 
tuting eight hours a day’s work for all such laborers, workmen, and mechanics, 
and the 19th day of May, 1869, the date of the proclamation of the President con- 
cerning such pay, to settle and pay for the same without reduction on account 
of the reduction of the hours of labor by said act, when it shall be made to ap- 

r that such was the sole cause of the reduction of wages, and a suficient sum 
or said purpose is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated.’ 

Under this act many of the parties were d, while a considerable num- 
ber of the claims for the above-named period, which were filed with the ac- 
counting officers, were not paid, but still remain on file in the Department. 
Your committee find that notwithstanding the Executive had, in the two in- 
stances above cited, by his proclamation declared what the spirit aud intent of 
the law was, and the further fact that Congress had by the act above referred 
to given a legislative construction to the act, still many of the officers of the 
Government whose duty it was to execute the law adopted various measures 
to avoid it, and to get from the men in the employ of the Government, under 
their control, ten hours’ work for each calendar day. One of these means was 
to require these men to enter into special contracts to work ten hours per day; 
another was to employ them by the hour, and still another was, in cases where 
it was practicable, to have the work done by the piece. 

Another was what is known as the 15 per cent. contracts, under which nearly 
nll the granite for the public buildings throughont the United States was cut. 
Under these contracts the men were employed by the day, under the con- 
trol and superintendence of the Government, and paid on Government pay- 
rolls, and the contractors were paid 15 percent, on the cost of cutting the stone. 
The men employed on this work claimed that it was Government work, and 
that they were employed on behalf of the Government, and entitled to the 
benefit of the eight-hour law. To settle the question a suit was brought in the 
Court of Claims, which went to the Supreme Court of the United States, and was 
decided against the claimanton the ground that there was no privity between the 
claimant and the Government; tLat the contractor was alone responsible to 
the claimant for his wages. This was the case of Driscoll vs. The United States, 
reported in 6 Otto, page 424. j 

The only other case decided by the Supreme Court under this law is that of 
Martin vs, The United States, reported in Otto, page 400. In this ease the claim- 
ant was at work under a special contract to work twelve hours per day from 
the Ist of October to the Ist of June for $2.50 per day, and ten bours per day 
from the Ist of June to the Ist of October at $2.25 per day. The court held that 
the act of June 25, 1868, constituting a day's work, wasa direction by Congress 
to the officers and agents of the Government, prescribing the length of time 
which should constitute a day where no special agreement was made on the 


subject, but as claimant had 1 agreement he must be bound by it. 
These embrace all the decisions of Supreme Court under this law, and it 
will readily be seen that neither of them affect the rights of the claimants in- 
cluded in this bill. 

None of these measures for evading the law, however, were uniformly 
adopted, nor was the law uniformly ignored. In some Nag eles pany the law 
was enforcea, and notably so under the Administration of President Grnt in 
many if not all of the na 3 and arsenals, and also on the new State, War, 
and Navy De ent building here in Washington the men were only re- 
quired to work eight hours to earn their daily wages. But underthe Adminis- 
tration of President Hayes the law was practically ignored, and the men were 
required to work ten hours to carn the same pay that they had received under 
the Administration of President Grant for eight hours’ work. 


to others of the same class of labor for eight hours’ work. ‘is, your commit- 
tee think, isan unfair and unjust discrimination which should not have been 
made. Whatever construction may be put upon the law, certainly no one will 
claim that it justifies such a discrimination. These men are either entitled to 
a full price of a day's work for eight hours’ labor or they are not, 

contemplated a reduction of the wages of labor to correspond with the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor, those who have been paid the full price of a day's 
work for eight hours' of labor have been overpaid, if such was not the intention 
of Congress in passing the act; if not, then the Government honestly owes 
these men for the difference between the value of eight and the value of ten 
hours’ work, to be determined by the standard adopted by the Government in 
fixing the rate of wages paid to its employés of the class inbefore named. 

In determining the question as to whether, under the act of June 25, 1568, these 
men are entitled to a full day’s pay for eight hours’ work, we have recourse not 
only to the proclamations of the President of the United States above quoted, 
and the act of Mey 18, 1872, directly uiring the accounting officers of the Goy- 
ernment to give thelaw thisconstruction, but tt saree mg Satan the 
debates in the Senate upon this act when the bill was before the 
3424, vol. 68, Globe, second session Fortieth Congress.) During this debate Mr. 
SHERMAN, of Ohio, offered an amendment to the effect that the should 
was participated in by Senators Morton, Wilsco, Thurman, ore Want, andoshers, 
was nby rs Morto: urman, ‘ART, ani ers, 
We quote from the rematks made 88 Morton, as follows: 

“Mr. Morton. * * * As I understand the amendment popowa by the 
Senator from Ohio, I am not in favor of it. I think it will vir ly defeat the 
object of the bill. 

Nr. Coxness, Of course it does. 

“ Mr. Morrow. It 8 adjust the rate of wages ary paeng tothe len 
of time during which labor is performed. The effect of it would be to bring 
down the rate of wages, because the time for labor is shortened that much,” 

The amendment was rejected by a vote of 21 to 16. We also quote from the 
debates in the Senate on the adoption of the House resolution, No. 47, which was 
incorporated in section 2 of the sundry civil bill, passed May 18, 1872, Te- 
fe to above. (Page 124, volume 87, Globe, second session Forty-second Con- 


gress. 

“Mr. Mortox, Mr. President, I desire to make one suggestion in reply to the 
Senator from Connecticut,as to what was the understanding here when the 
eight-hour law passed. My recollection is that the Senator from Ohio, behind 
me [Mr. SHERMAN], offered an amendment to that bill for the purpose of testin 
the sense of the Senate as to whether there should be a full day’s wages 
for eight hours’ work or only eight hours’ labor paid for. My recollection is 

that the question was distinctly presented in that amendment, which was voted 
down by a very decided majority.” 

Mr. Sumner, on the same resolution: 

It isunquestionably an act of justice; these workmen are out of their money, 

some of them are d. and are represented by their families, and to them 
small allowance is of yey vee importance. I do not think it is advisable for 
us to take more time. I think we fairly owe the money, and, therefore, the 
sooner we pay it the better.” i 

In the light of the legislation upon this subject, your committee have no hesi- 
tation in coming to the conclusion that Congress, in pasin the act of June 25, 
1868, intended to lessen the hours of labor without in an reducing the 
rate of wages, and they are 88 of the opinion all cases where 
the class of employés named in the act have been required to work more than 
eight hours toearn their daily wages, or where the w. have been reduced on 
account of the reduction of the hours of labor, the ernment is justly in- 
debted tothe men for the deficiency. 

No appropriation is asked for in this bill; the claimants only ask to be 
allowed to go to a court of competent jurisdiction, where they can have an 
opportunity to establish their claims upon the that they shall be paid 
the full price of a day’s work for eight hours’ labor. And this your committee 
think but a reasonable request and ought to be nted, and therefore report 
the bill back without amendment and recommend that it do pass. 

(As to the custom of the Government in fixing the rate of wages and the order 
and construction of the Secretary of War, and as to the report of committee ap- 
3 to investigate the L5 per cent. contracts being made to evade the eight- 

our law and extracts from Senate debates, see appendix.) 


APPENDIX A. 


(Court of Claims. No. 8009. Eight-hour case. James Driscoll rs. The United 
States. Evidence for claimant.) 


Deposition of William T. Dewdacy, for plaintiff, taken in Washington, D. C., on the 
3d day of Marck, 1877. 

Q. 1. State your name, age, occupation, your piace of residence the past year 
and whether you have any, and, if any, what, interest, direct or indirect, in the 
claim which is the subject of inquiry; and whether you are related, and in what 
degree, to the claimant, 

A. W.T. Dewdney; forty-two years; carpenter; No. 1414 Seventeenth street, 
Washington, D. C.; Ihave no interest in this claim, and I am not related, 

Q. 2. How are you at present employed? 

A. Lam assistant superintendent of the new War, State, and Navy Depart- 
ment building. 

3. How long have you been so employed? 
A. Since June, 1872. 
Q 4. State, if you know, what the Government paid stone-cuttersand granite- 
cutters on the work here in Washington during the years 1871 and 1872, 
A. In 1872 we paid granite-entters $4.50 per day for eight hours’ work. 
Q 5. Did — 5 overnment observe the eight-hour law here in Washington? 
They did. $ 
Q. 6. what rule, if any, did the Government establish the scale of prices 


paid for labor? 

a rand spew to the mechanics and laborers employed on the Govern- 
ment building is established by the market price paid by parties outside. 

Q.7. Do you mean to be understood that the Government pays the same price 


for 


SS ee ee parties pay for ten? If not, state what you 
mean to be understood 


2 ‘nian that they do 
mean that they do pay the same. 
E Doyen bane mt ang Atiak matae selahivs 10 Ose aia To queation? 11 


Ae 


WM. T. DEWDNEY. 


and sworn to before me this 3d day of March, 1877. 
[sear] NO. W. FRAZER, 
i United States Commissioner, District of Columbia. 


APPENDIX B. 
EIGHT-HOUR LAW—SECRETARY LINCOLN'S LETTER OF ISETRUCTIONS THAT IT 
SHOULD 


BE ENFORCED, 
having been made at the War Department as to tife truth of the re- 
oe ions that the ei four law has been disrearded by the Depart- 
ment, it is from the of War, General Benét, that the 
charge was unfounded, ap is shown by thos sollowing copy af a lotter of instruo- 
tions sent to him as Chief of Lincoln: 
“Wan 8 „ December 26, 1883. 
separate petitions pu ing to be ed by em- 
the arsenal ot 


Benicia, d, and arsenal at 
representing that the provisions of the ‘eight-hour law’ (section 


8783 of the Revised Statutes are not complied with at those arsenals, and pray- 


that they be enforced. law reterred to does not prohibit Government 
for good reasons character of the duty of the em- 
or upon the exigency of the public service, from ma the agreement 


1 3 very . my 1 


a of War. 
“To the CHIEF or Orpxasce.” 


APPENDIX C. 
[House Report No.93, second pee eee Congress, Seneca sandstone 
investigation, page 4.] 
That by employing stone-cutters through contractor ten hours’ labor are ob- 
tained per day, instead of eight a saving of 2 per cent., which more than covers 
on his — the 15 per the contractor. 


APPENDIX D. 
Senate, June 24, 1868. Globe. Page 3424, volume 68, second session Fortieth 
[ Congress, 1888. 


jpeech of Senator Hendricks. 
Fifth, Speech of Senator Morton, page 3423. 
—— t 


Seventh. of + page 3427. 

15 Wann of Snrnuax's amendment, page 3129. For amendment, 

F Passage of! of bill without amendment. Yeas, 25; 

Tenth, SaERMAN'S suggestion to title of bill idio gi give Government 
employés cent. wages than employés in private establishments re- 
ceive.’ (Senate, Forty-second Congress, Globe, volume 87, page 122.) = 

son's 8 — of law of 1 

— 8 8 8 page 123, 

* 121. 

Extracts delivered in the Senate of the United States, June 24, 1868, on 

H. K. bill No. constituting eight hours a day's work for Government employés. 


Senator Coxxess, Now, sir, I move to take up for consideration House bill 
No. 365. Paro uu, volume is, Globe, 8 — Rete. Congress.) 


Senator Smxmwax. I wish to offer an amendment: 8 
And unless otherwise ww, the rate of wages paid 
rate forthe same labor for the same time atthe place 


States shall be the 

of Sees (page 2684.5 volume 68, Globe, second session Con- 
Senator Cosxess. I hope this amendment will not be adopted. The peewee 

of the bill with this amendment would amount to nothing. It 


simply be a reduction of two hours’ labor. 
[SHERMANS speech on his ei 
AlI 5 if gn ataa Saatan naea eee : 22 acy the 8 
making e ours a s worl n si na com: o or t 
hours — > 8 1 private individual woul + gaa vite 
have no stilon to the bill (with this amendment), Tor ‘then the same 
amount of done for the United States will bear the same price as if done 
for an individual, no more and no less. 
[Mr. Morton in se 
Mr. President, as I understand the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Cas Iam not in favor of it. I think it will N defeat | the object of this 


Mr Mo — nee —— 1 Aua the rate of ding to th coring 
r. Morton, It proposes o rate of wages according to the 

of time during which labor is anere The effect of it would be mar ng 
down the rate of wages because the time for labor is shortened that m! 

Upon the question that this law is to be an experiment to determine esther 
as much work would be yom in eight hours as in ten, Mr. Morton said: 
ASAE ore OA SA ̃ .... sees ote ok 

cent, w wou e ol 

5 eoin Ohio, because because, as I understand hisamend- 

1 proposes thut the wig be reduced as the hours are in point of 
. a 


[Remarks of Senator STEWART.] 


amendment of the Senator from oe 
3 FFF ed 


PENE eight hours tban they will if the: 
SO ea I think it is = self-evident proposi 
ttle demonstration. 


t. 
as true, This being so, it would not be fair to say that when we reduce 
the number of hours of work from ten kours to eight hours per day, the wages 
shall be reduced pro rata, Certainly, if a man only works a arn epee —— 25 a day, 
he can do 29 that 8 a ropa Regence oe — — 
every hour eday. to ust wages rata accordin num- 
ber of hours would not bo fair, ES S 


[Remarks of Mr. Wilson.] 

In this matter of manual labor I look only to the rights and interests of labor. 
In this country and in this age, as in other countries and in other ages, ca} 
needs no champion, It will take care of itself, and will secure, if not the 
share, at least its full share of profits in all departments of industry. 
Whatever tends to dignify manual labor or to lighten its burdens, to 3 
its rewards, or enlarge its 5 should receive our sympathies and com- 
mand our support. Animated by these sentiments,I shall vote p> orged the 
amendment and . representatives oſ people. 


[Senator Buckalxw on the Sherman amendment] 


The operation of his (Surmman’s)} amendment, therefore, when it comes tobe 
applied practically, may be found to nullity the proposed law, or to embarrass 
the Goverment in the transaction of public business, * 

Upon these considerations, in my judgment, it is pusang clear that if we 
pass this bill at all we oughtnot toencumber and em! t with the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio, 

[Actions had upon the bill] 

Amendment rejected. (See Congressional Globe, volume 68, June 24, 1865, 
pages 3424 and 3429, inclusive.) 

The bill passed the Senate as it came from the House—yeas 25, nays 11. 

On July 1, 1868, fivedays after the of the billin the Senate, Mr. Con- 
ness submitted the following resolution in the Senate; which was unanimously 


ado 

Pele, 18 That the President be requested to direct the heads of the several 
3 of the Government to promulgate the law limiting the hours of 
labor, recenti y enacted, with such regulations as will lead to an immediate com- 
pliance with ‘ihe law.” 


Extracts from the debates in the Senate on the question of the adoption of House res- 
olution No, 47, which was incorporated in section 2 of the sundry bill, passed 
on the 18th of May, 1872. 

(See volume 87, Congressional Globe, second session, Forty-second Congress, 

page 124. Sec section 2, page 2, report.) 
[Remarks of Mr. Morton.) 


Mr. President, I desire to make one suggestion in ly to the Senator from 
Connecticut, as to what was the understanding here w. the eight-hour law 


My recollection is that the Senator from Ohio sitting behind me [Mr.5mERMAN] 
offered an amendment to that bill for 5 of testing the sense of the 
Senate as to whether there should be a day’s wages paid for eight hours’ 
work or only eight hours’ labor paid for. My recollection is that the question 
was coh meses in that amendment, which was voted down — avery 


Mr. Sumner, on the same resolution.] 


It is unquestionably an act of justice. These workmen are out of their 
money. Some of res} are dead and are cine resented by tosi: fam: and to 
them this small allowance is of 1 res I do not it ad- 
visable for us to take more time. I aa tacts ome tied money, and there- 
fore the sooner we pay it the better. 

HOUSE. 
[Remarks of Mr. Robeson.] 

Mr. Speaker, I favor this law because it is only the enforcement of a statute 
which is written upon the statute-book of this country, and has been there for 
many years,and which, when it was passed with a full understanding of all its 
scope and meaning, was a full notice to the country and all the ts of 
the Government, and to 5 g mand that was employed under it; therefore, ayes 
am in favor, as long as itstands upon the statute-book, of executing it by all 
powers of the Government. 

[Remarks of Mr. Wright, of Pennsylvania.] 

I did not introduce this bill, but I am its advocate, and I will stand by it from 
the beginning to the end, according to the law. In plain language, the law is 
written in these words: 

Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work by all laborers, workmen, and 
eee who may be employed by, or in behalf of, the Government of the 


United 


there has 
done. Gentile- 


the this law does 
hours fora day's work. All that the court has said is that a 
man who does the labor may make a special contract and is bound by it; that is 
what the court has decided. 
With regard to the character of this law, if it be not the law of the land, strike 
it from your statute-book, but do not evade it,do not attempt to get around it 
because it favors a olass of men who have not the means to defend themselves 


8 
men, in the manner in which this thing is done, is wro: sf I tell you . — 
fore God and in the sight of all men that that law shoul be carried out and en- 


[ References, ] 
(See also Wright, Phillips, Page, and Willis—pages 4542 to 4547, inclusive.) 
Passed under suspension of the rules on the Mth of June, 1880, by yeas 130, 


5 the speech of Mr. Tillman, of South Carolina, on the eight- 
iene bill, in second session, Forty-sixth Co Congressivnal Globe, volume 
See also Appendi = 


44, pages 4542 and 4518. 
pesca tone ay 
Resolved, See SERCO. 20 tne Swen R Site POSING Se BONN OR SOE Soe 
Revised Statutes, all all laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed by or on be- 


half of the Government shall hereafter receive a full day's pay for cight hours! 
of the Governmen' 


work; and all heads of Departments, officers, and agents 
are hereby directed to enforce said law as herein interpreted. 
Fhe ree rae in view of the importance of this bill, insert the following 


To the honorable Senale and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 


te y respectfully repesenst that they are laborers, 8 
who now are or who have been employed cf Sa on behalf 
e of the United States subsequent to the e of June, 1888. 22 
date of the act constituting cight hours a day's work ; —— — 5 ist of July, 
1877, to December, 1883, they were compelled in all the 3 in the Unit 
States to work ten hours to earn their daily w or to earn what they were 
22 up to and since that time for Na ag hours’ or submit toa reduction 
of 3 cent, in their wages. This we regard asa direct violation of the eight- 
hour law above referred to and in direct conflict with the construction put upon 
the law by the United States Senate at the time of the passage of the law; also 
with the two several proclamations of President Grant, which were in the fol- 


er Whereas th 

the act of Congress approved June 25, 1868, constituted on and 

after that date eight hours a day's work for all 8 and me- 

8 employed y oron BoA of the Government of the United States, and 
acts un of acts inconsistent therewith : 

Noe therefore I, Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United States, do hereby 
direct that from and after this date no reduction shall be made in the wages 
paid by the Government by the day to such laborers, workmen, and mechanics 
on account of such reduction of the hours of labor.“ (16 Statutes at Large, 1127.) 

“ Whereas the act of Congress approved June 25, 1868, constituted on and after 
that date eight hours a day's work for all laborers, workmen,and mechanics 
employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United States; 

“And whereas on the 19th day of May, in the year 1869, by Executive proclama- 
tion it was directed that from and after that date no reduction should be made 
in the wages paid by the 5 by the day tosuch roes workmen, and 
mechanics on account of such reduction of the hours of labo 

“And whereas itis now represented to me that the act of "Gongress and the 
25 roclamation aforesaid have not been strictly observed by all the officers of the 

vernment having charge of such laborers, workmen, and mechanics: 

Now. therefore, I, Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United States, do hereby 
again callattention to the ner actof Congress aforesaid, and direct all officers of the 
8 ve ent of the Government having charge of the employment 

yment of laborers, workmen, or mechanics employed by or pn lf of 

overnment of the United States to make no reduction in the wages paid 

rer the Government by the day to such laborers, 5 IV mechanics on 
the reduction of the hours of 1 (17 Statutes at Large, 

“It is also in direct conflict with the act of 18th of Mas. 1372 which is in the 
following words: 

That the proper accounting officers be, and Banor An 
quired in the settlement of all accounts for the services workmen. 
and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the Government of Sere United 
States, between C 3 
hours a day’s work for all such laborers, workmen, and mechanics, peg 
day of 5 1869, the date of the proclamation of the President concerning 
such pa: to settle and ae for the same, without reduction on account of re- 
Pp OSa rh. hours of labor 


" Plie the Senate of the United States. May 10, 1878. Read swios ana referred to 
Committee on Education and Labor. Joint resolution to provide for the 

enforcement of the eight-bour law.] 
we 
tn Congress assembii 
of Co: approyv 
pe work for all laborers, 


work for all such act re- 
mains upon the statute-book no reduction shall be . — in the wages paid by 
the Government, by the day, to such laborers, workmen, and 
account of the reduction of the hours of labor; and that all heads of —— 
ments, rs, and agents of the Government are hereby directed to force 
said law as long as the same is unrepealed, 

” t Passed the House of 8 May 9, 1878. 


“Attest: 
“GEO. M, ADAMS, Clerk,’ ” 


spirit, and we come to your honorable body as the only tribunal to we 
have access, feeling that your honorable body will grants us simple justice. 
We do not ask a ity; we only ask what is honestly and — 8 our due, 


grata 
and which is now being withheld from us, as we think and rey 3 in 
violation of a solemn act of Co: which was intended for our benefit. 

If we were to have al! that the law allows us it would be but a pittance, and 
scarcely sufficient to enable us to provide the bare necessaries of life for our 
families; and to deprive wee arany art of it, while it would not be felt by those 
in affluent ciroumstances, is us matter to us. We could not refuse to 
work; that was to starve; use — preferred to take what we could get, render 
faithful performance of our services, and trust to your honorable y todo us 
justice in the future. We therefore do naos ut most earnestly pray that 
your honorable body will allow us the privilege of presenting our several 
Claims to a competent tribunal to be adjudicated upon the basis that the full 
petan osi ofa 5 6 s work shall be paid for eight hours’ labor, or that your honor- 


hody yh o u — 7 us such other relief as in the opinion of your honorable 
oe, wil het aera petitioners substantial justice in the premises; and 
your petitioners, as in duty bound, will rill ever pray. 
8 41. 
Report of men hired. 
ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL. 
—, 188—. 
comply with the uirements of General Orders No. 3, Adjatant-Gen- 
1 655 W. „June 1, 1877, a day's work at this arsenal, when 


ashington, 
the length of the day will permit, is made to consist of ten — ae 


—— walk to their work 
5 is ae in the cities, making the héurs of labor nine and one-half 


3 when the hours of daylight will not —— nine and one-half hours 
N hours fixed by orders from time to time will constitute 


be allowed only one 
vis labor for the full number of at i 7 service „ them in each 
erding 


e, unde: ed, agree to ino abe Ateneo 
Signature. | Name. For what purpose. | Wages. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Foreman, 
Forwarded approved. 
In Charge. 
Approved. = 
` . 
Commanding. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, Rock Island County, ss 
Personally appeared before me, wi clerk of the ary ge tek court in ot age the 
county of Rock Island and State of Illinois aforesaid, Patrick 
being duly sworn, upon his oath doth say that he was employed ‘at the rye 
States arsenal at k Island, III., durin; ng tho seven years from A. D. 1877 to A. 
D. 1884; that he as well as other employ: at the said arsenal were to 
sign the contract, a copy of which is hereto attached and marked Exhibit A, or 
got no employment at said arsenal; that he did with other employés sign ihe 
d contract eater protest, knowing at the time of signing the same as afore- 
— that eight hours were a legal day’s work in Government employ, and 
that William Channon, foreman at said arsenal, gave notice to the affiant, as 
well as other n that his instructions were to retain none of 2 
ployés that would not sign the aforesaid — > and that any 
30 would be tainediasely d from the Government 8 aud U thst 
he did sign the aforesaid . — under protest and continued to work at said 
arsenal under said contract until the night of April 2, A. D. 1884, believing that 
the United States Congress would give the benefit of the eight-hour law out of 
which he and the other em és were wronged. 

Sicer he has 5 jo ned with — and a the hon- 
orable Secretary of War, 3 prote against action Fisgler, 
commandant at said Rock Island arsen: 

And further than this deponent saith not. 
PATRICK J. CARY. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this s4 eg of February, A. D. 1887. 
[SEAL] HARD A. NALDSON, 


Exursrr A 2. 


Report of men hired. 
ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL. 


—, 188—. 
To “Otis, Wash 


a full day’ swork. Whena workman is employed only a part of a day, he will 
be allowed for such part of a day’s work the number of hours he works di- 
vided by the number of hours t constitute a — s work at the time. i 


cial workmen, such as foremen, guards, firemen. attendants, ete., w 
duties nire their ce more hours than eye workmen, will be wo ton 
only one day's labor for the full number of hours of se: required 


rvice 
in each twenty-four hours, and their wages will be fixed — 


We, the undersigned, agree to the above. 
Signature, Name. For what purpose, Wages. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Foreman. 
Forwarded approved. 

In charge. 
Approved. roe 

R. 


Srare or ILLINOIS, Rock Island County, ss 


Personally appeared before me, a clerk “ok the Sperre and State aforesaid, 
Robert Bennett. 7. — being duly aha 1 — ti — that he was 
employed at the United States arsenal 
from A. D. 3 1881, . 2 well 2 
been to sign the contract (a copy o! 
ibit A) or get no employment at Said. S, that Srey deponen 
as Saisy as other employés, did protest against signin; said contract, well 
— og eight meee were a legal day’s work in a dtm omer — and 
foreman at said arsenal, gave notice to deponent, as 
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well as other employés, that his instructions were that we, the said employés 
of said arsenal, must sign the said contract or leave the Government employ at 
once; and that deponent, as well as other employés, did sign the said contract 
under protest, and did continue to work at said arsenal, under said contract, 
until the night of April 2, A. D, 181. believing that the United States Congress 
would give the benefit of the eight-hour law, which we were wronged out of; 
and, further, deponent says that he was clected one of a committee to visit Col. 
— W. Fiagier, commandant of said arsenal, to protest against the violation of 
the ej; Nt Dour law, which duty he did 8 was sent to Washington, 
D. C., in April, A. D. 18%, a delegate, by the employés of said arsenal, and there 
resented the grievance of said employés, of the violation of the eight-hour 
w, before the Committee of the House on Labor; also presented the same to 
Hon. Senator Buatr, of the Committee on Education and Labor of the Senate, 
and there endeavored to secure the wages which we are entitled to receive for 
work performed; and further, that deponent,as well as other employés, did 
forward a —— against the action of Col, D. W. Flagler, of said arsenal, to the 


honorable Secretary of War. 
ROBERT BENNETT. 
Subscribed and sworn to parore me this Sth day of February, A. D, 1888, 


[sran] RICHARD A. DONALDSON, Clerk County Court. 
Exutstr B. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 7, 1888, 
To all whom il may concern: 


This is to certify that ata mecting of the employésof the League Island navy- 
yard held at Philadelphia, on February 22, 1878, I was duly elected as their rep- 
resentative to proceed to Washington for the purpose of getting Congress to 
pass a law to enforce the * eight-hour law.“ which had been violated by the hon- 
orable Secretary of the Navy, at that time, and also to claim extra compensa- 
tion for the two hours worked per day in violation of the eight-hour law, 

At that time the Boston, New York, Washington, and Norfolk nayv-xards 
sent representatives to work in conjunction with myself. By proxy I was au- 
thorized to act for the employés of the Kittery and Mare Island, Cal., navy- 
yards, also Frankford arsenal, Philadelphia, and the arsenal at Rock Island, 

II., and finally was authorized to represent all the navy-yards. $ 

I would state this committee worked at every session of Congress during the 
following three years, without obtaining tbe legislation that they asked for, 
when all but myself became disheartened and came to the conclusion that Con- 
gress the eight-hour law for the benefit of Government employés, but 
would do nothing to make the heads of Departments of the Government en- 
foree the law, after they had violated it, 

Finding that Congress would take no actionin regard to the enforcement of 
the law, after a three years’ trial I brought the matter to the attention of Pres- 
idents Garfield and Arthur and their Secretaries of the Army and Navy, and 
the great help that I received from the Hon. A. C. Harmer, after working for two 
pes m succeeded in getting Ex-Secretary of the Navy William E. Chandler 

enforce tlie law, which was done on or about March 26, 1883; about ten months 
afterward succeeded in getting Ex-Secretary of War Robert T. Lincoln to en- 
force the law, During all this time I, as the representative of these employés, 
pro against the violation of the law and claimed compensation for the 
extra hours worked in excess of eight hours per day. I would state that at the 
navy-yards during the violation of the law the employés were compelled to 
work six months in the year eight hours per oy andsix months ten hours 255 
day, and were paid the same rate of wages for eight hours’ work per day as they 
received for ten hours’ work per day, and at the navy-yards the employés 
signed 55 contracts; they had to work according to orders received or be dis- 


I was informed at the arsenals by the employés that they worked ten hours 
per day the whole 8 the violation of the law, and were compelled to 
ae. contracts by the officers in chargeor be forthwith discharged. 

When elected to represent the Government 3 I was rated as a laborer 
on the rolls at navy-yard, League Island, Philadelphia, Pa. Hon, Hanry W. 
BLAIR, United States Senator, ought to remember me well, as I had to appear 
before the committee several times on this matter; I also requested him to pre- 
sent in 1884 a resolution to pay Government employés for holidays, which was 

and . 6, 1885; also at last session of Congress requested 
nt a resolution to pay Government employés for Decoration Day, 


which was passed and aero 


Hon. A. C. HARMER assisted me in the eight-hour business and can vouch for 


my statement. 
8 JACOB M. DAVIS, 
1031 Frankford Road, Philadelphia, Pa, 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, County of Philadelphia, ss: 
Before me, the subscriber,a notary pals for the Commonwealth of Penn 
lyania, and residing in the city of Philadelphia, personally appeared Jacob 
M. Da who, being duly sworn according to law, did depose and say that the 
facts set forth in the within statement are true, to the best of his knowledge and 


belief. 
. JACOB M, DAVIS, 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 7th day of February, A. D. 1888. 
[SEAL MATHIAS SEDDINGER, 
Notary Public. 
Disrricr OF COLUMBIA: 

On this Sth day of N 1 personally appeared before me, a notary 
public in and for the aforesaid District, Richard Emmons and Joseph M. Padg- 
ett, of Washington, D, C., who, being sworn, state as follows, viz: That er 
have been empioyed twenty-seven and thirty years, respectively, in the ord- 
nance department of the Washington pred bag that they were employed in 
that department in the year 1877, when, by an order of the Secretary of the 
Na hompson) the workmen, mechanics, and laborers employed in said 

were ordered to work ten hours a day to earn their daily wages; that said 

em 1 — in various ways, protested against the enforcement of said order; 
ants, with others, were delegated to present and protest to the Secre- 

wet 3 of the Navy and to ask Congress to a resolution defining the meaning 
and intent of the national eight-hour law, which had been Con- 
gress June 25, 1808, and which, during most of President Grant's Adminis- 
tration, had been enforced; that affiants, with other delegates from the Wash- 
yard, and Jacob M. Davis, of Philadelphia, Pa., who represented the 

Island yard and other yards, did present the case by way of protest to 
oretary of the Navy, and also presented the matter to Congress; thatthe 
House of Representatives did, in 1578, pass a favorable resolution on the sub- 


ject, but that during the Administration of President Hayes no change of Sec- 
retary Thompson’s order compelling the said employés to work ten hours was 
promulgated at this yard, and the men were compelled to work ten hours per 
day until the order of Chandler fixing the time ef a day's work at 
eight hours; further affiants saith not, 
RICH’D EMMONS, [sEAL. 
JOS. M. PADGETT. AAT. 


Sworn to before me on the above date. 
LAL. HOWARD O. EMMONS, 
Notary Public. 


District or CoLUMBIA, County of Washington, ss: 


I, Edward H. Rogers, being duly sworn, do depose and say that Iam a citizen 

of the State of Massachusetts, residing in the city of Chelsea, in said State; that 

I am temporarily in the city of Washington, D. C.; that I am a ship-joiner b 

trade; that I bave worked in the navy-yard at Charlestown, Mass., at int 

for twenty-six years now last past; that I am here as the representative of the 

Seg be gaa of said navy - xard who have claims for overtime under the eight- 
ur law. 

I further state that on or about March 1, 1878, at Charlestown, in the said State, 
a meeting of the employés of the Government in said yard was held for the 
purpose of sending a delegate or representative to Washington to protest to 
the officers of the Government here against the action of the commandant of 
the yard in requiring the men to work ten hours per calendar day without in- 
crease of pay, when, by the act of June 25, 1868, 8 only required to work 
eight hours for a full day's work, and to take such measures as would secure 
the enforcement of the eight-hour law. 

I furtberstate that I was secretary of that meeting; that Mr. Samnel C. Hunt, 
of Charlestown, Mass., an employé of the yard, was chosen as a delegate to per- 
form that service; that he proceeded to Washington on or about the 9th day 
of the same month for that purpose, and worked diligently to that end for 
nearly three mouths, and that I assisted in raising some to pay hisexpenses 
on that business and maintain his family. 

I further state that he, in company with delegates from the other yards, bad 
several interviews with the Secretary of the Navy, but that they were unsuc- 
cessful, as the increased hours were continued without corresponding payment 
during the five summer seasons from 1878 to 1882, inclusive. Aninterview which 
the delegation had with President Hayes brought no relief, and they finally 
turned their efforts towards Congress, 

It further appears that a joint resolution declaratory of the intention of Con- 
gress concerning the eight-hour law the House of Representatives 
through their action on rd 9, 1878. It declared that “eight hours should com 
stitute a day's work” and that “no reduction should be made in the wages op 
account of the reduction of the hours of labor,” Pending its consideration by 
the Senate Mr. Hunt returned to his home, the other delegates doing the 3 
with the exception of Mr. Jacob M. Davis, the delegate from the Lrg gar Islan 
yard. Mr. Davis remained in Washington as the authorized agent of naval sta» 
tions and arsenals of the whole country. 

EDWARD H, ROGERS, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of February, 1888. 
[SEAL] FRANK T, RAWLINGS, 
Notary Publio, 

The following matter was also filed before the committee: 

Now as to the amount involved in case this bill should pass. Of course we 
have no basis upon which we can estimate or base the amount with any itive 
bry Pe ofaccuracy, But theact of Congress approved May 8, 1872 (see U.S. Stat, 
at ge, page 134), provided for the payment of all sums deducted from the 
pay of laborers, workmen, and mechanics in consequence of the reduction in 
the hours of labor from the 25th day of June, 1868, until the 19th of May, 1869, a 
period of eleven months and twenty days; and, according to the es te of 
the Third Auditor of the Treasury, it took about $300,000 to pay the men for 
8 (See official jetter of that officer to Senator Harvey, ol Kansas, 
da February 25, 1875, in reply to an inquiry as to the amount involved in the 
pcre, ee similar bill to this, then pending in the Senate. 

5 ing this sum as the basis for the period of, say, one year (for it is within 
ten days of that time), and supposing that about the same number of men were 
employed by the Government auring that year as have been on an av o 
for the period since that time in which these parties claim pay, which is six 
months in each year from July, 1877, to the Ist of January, L & period aggre- 
gating four years (sce the order of Secretary Thompson, under President Hayes, 

ated June 30, 1877), and it would cere. about $1,200,000. But 8 
the statement of the Auditor there had been but $22,063.75 paid up to the 25th day 
of July, 1875, a period of nearly three years after the passage of the act author- 
izing payment as aforesaid; and the strong probability is that not one-half of 
that sum has ever been paid ont on those claims, 

From this we may reasonably say that should this bill pass not half of the 
claims would be presented within the period named in the bill for presenting 
these claims, But su it takes double or treble that amount, what has the 
amount to do with it if the claim isa just one? And it must be borne in mind 
that these claimants are not asking Congress to determine the justness of their 
claims; they only ask what is almost universally granted to capitalists and cor- 
porations, and that is that they may go before a competent tribunal and prove 
the justness of their claims if they can. 

One other matter as to the facts in the case, The eight-hourlaw was 
on the 25th of June, 1868, but was entirely ignored by the officers of the Gov- 
ernment who had charge of the employment of the men named in the act, either 
by requiring them to work ten hours to earn their daily wages, or submit toa 
reduction of their wages to correspond with the reduction in the hours of labor 
if they only worked eight hours per day. This state of things went on until the 
19th of May, 1869, when President Grant issued his proclamation prohibiting 
any reduction of pay in consequence of the reduction of the hours of labor; 
and still things went on inthe same way until Lith of May, 1872, when the Presi- 
dent issued a second proclamation calling attention to the first and repeating it. 

‘Meantime complaint was made to Congress, petitions were sent in, and bills 
were introduced with the view of restraining the officers of the Government 


counting officers of the 8 to 
all sums which had been withheld from them in consequence of the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor between the 25th day of June, 1868, the date of the 
— of the eight-hour bill, and the 19th day of May, 1869, the date of the 

resident’s first proclamation, a period, as before stated, of abouteleven months 
and twenty days; but this act made no provision for payment of the sums with- 
held from the date of the President's proclamation to the of theact, to 
wit, from the 19th day of May, 1869, to the 18th of May, 1872. But during this 
time General Grant enforced the law in the different navyy-yards of the United 
States, so that from the date of his first proclamation to the end of his admin- 
istration the em pore of the navy-yards were only required to work eight hours 
to earn their daily wages. But on the coming in of the Administration of 
ident Hayes, Secretary Thompson, Secretary of the Navy, issued the following 
order, dated, as will be seen, on the 30th day of June, 1877: 

f General Order, No. 227.) 
“Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, June 30, 1877. 

„The following decision of the Supreme Court of the United States is pub- 
lished for the information of the Navy: 

“Under this construction of the law regulating public labor, given by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the Department has fixed the rate of Tabor 
for mechanics, foremen, leading men, and laborers on the basis of ten hours a 
day. All workmen electing to labor only eight hours per day will receive a 
proportionate reduction of their wages. 

“R. W. THOMPSON, 


~ Secretary of the Navy. 


intendents of different navy-yards to employ the 


Thus requiring the su 
ours for each day’s work, and if the men chose to 


men on the basis of ten 


1890. 


work two hours less they were to receive less wages, Under this order the men 
were employed until the 2lst of March. 1878, when this order was rescinded or 
revoked, and the following order was issued: 


“TCircular No. .] 


“Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, March 21, 1878. 


“The following is hereby substituted, to take effect from this date, for the 
circular of October 25, 1877, in relation to the working hours at the several nayy- 
yards and shore stations: 

“The working hours will be, from March 21 to September 21, from 7 a. m. to 6 
paia: from September 22 to March 20, from 7.40 a. m. to 4,30 p. m., with the usual 

itermission of one hour for dinner. $ 

“The Department will contract for the labor of mechanics, foremen, leading 
men, and laborers on the basis of eight hoursa day. All workmen electing to 
labor ten hours a day will receive a proportionate increase of their wages, 

“The commandants will notify the men employed, orto 5 of these 
conditions, and they are at liberty to continue or accept employment under 


them or not, 
“Tt. W. THOMPSON, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

So that it will be readily seen that under the last-named order the Govern- 
ment hired the men on a basis that eight hours constituted a day’s work, and 
agreed if they worked ten hours per day it would pay them a corresponding in- 
crease of 8 Now, the fact is that the men did work ten hours per day un- 
til the date of the following order: 


“[Circular to the yards. } 


“Navy DEPARTMEST, Washington, March 23, 1883. 


“The Department confirms its telegram to you of the 20th instant,which was 
in the following words: Continue thepresent eight hours of labor until other- 
wise ordered.’ 

“The hours of labor should be from8 to 12 m. and from 1to 5 p. m, 

W. E. CHANDLER, 
“Secretary of the Navy, 

And that they have never been paid a single dollar of increase on account of 
such overwork, and now they ask to go to the Court of Claims and establish 
their claims. As it has been before stated, those men only worked half of the 
vl under the orders of June 30, 1877, and of March 21, 1878, ten hours a day. 

ey worked from the 21st of September to the 2ist of March — 2 hours per 
day, and were paid the price of a day’s work on the basis named in the order, 
namely, that of eight hours; but they then worked from the 2lst of March to 
the 2lst September ten hours a day without increase of pay, although the hon- 
orable Secretary of the Navy, in the order above named, specifically agreed that 
they should be paid a corresponding increase whenever they worked ten hours 
per Nag 5 So that it appears that the order of the honorable Secretary was en- 
tirely 7 by the ofticers, having the work in charge, and the Government 
owes a nese men by special agreement for this overwork in all these cascs 
named, 


Mr. INGALLS, It is understood that nothing but private pension 
bills which are not objected to are to be considered to-day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And that immediately after they are concluded 
we proceed to the consideration of executive business, 

r. BLAIR. I call the attention of the Senator from Kansas, Is 
it understood that the pending bill will be the unfinished business? 

Mr. INGALLS. Oh, certainly. 

Mr, PLATT. LIshould like to understand a little about this agree- 
ment. One bill which has gone over on the Calendar I suppose I shall 
be at liberty to call up? 

Mr. INGALLS. Is it under Rule VIII? 

Mr. PLATT. No, it went over under Rule IX. 

Mr. INGALLS. Then it must be considered some other day. 

Mr. PLATT, Then I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair understands the agreement 
would give consideration to unobjected pension bills on the Calendar. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from Connecticut objects, and that 
disposes of the pension bills. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I renew my motion for an executive session. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio moves that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business, After fifteen minutes spent in execu- 
tive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. ae Senate adjourned until Monday, September 29, 1890, at 11 
o’clock a, m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exceutive nominations yeccived by the Senate the 27th day of September, 1890. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
William Waliace Rollins, of North Carolina, to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the fifth district of North Carolina, in place of John 
B. Eaves, who was commissioned during a recess of the Senate, and to 


whose appointment the Senate has refused to advise and consent, and 
whose commission will expire on the adjournment of the Senate. 


SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS, 


John F. Rector, of Illinois, to be surveyor of customs for the port of 
Cairo, in the State of Illinois. Office created by act of Congress ap- 
proved September 4, 1890. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 
Ezra B. Bailey, of Connecticut, to be collector of customs for the 


district of Hartford, in the State of Connecticut, in place of Charles C. 
Hubbard, to be removed. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Edwin C. Merriman, to be a captain in the Navy, from 
the 31st July, 1890, vice Capt. Robert Boyd, deceased. 

Lieut. Commander George C. Reiter, to be a commander in the Navy, 
from the 31st July, 1890, vice Commander E. C. Merriman, promoted. 

Lieut, Frederick M. Symonds, to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy, from the 31st of July, 1890, vice Lieut. Commander George C. 
Reiter, promoted. 

Lieut. Clifford J. Boush, junior grade, to be a lieutenant in the Navy, 
from the 318t of July, 1890, vice Lieut. F. M. Symonds, promoted. 

Ensign Thomas W. Ryan, to bea lieutenant, junior grade, inthe Navy, 
from the 31st of July, 1890, vice Lieut, C. J. Boush, junior grade, pro- 
moted. (Subject to the examinations required by law.) 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nominations withdrawn by the President September 27, 1890, 


Eugene Schuyler, to be agent and consul-general of the United States 
at Cairo, he having died since his nomination was delivered to the Sen- 
ate. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 26, 1890. 


TERRITORIAL OFFICERS, 

Francis L. Daggett, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in 
Washington County, in the Territory of Utah. 

Jacob Johnson, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in San 
Pete County, in the Territory of Utah. 

Henry Shields, of Utah Territory, tobe judge of probate in Sum- 
mit County, in the Territory of Utah. 

Thomas S. Watson, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in 
Wasatch County, in the Territory of Utah. $ 

Hector W. Haight, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in 
Davis County, in the Territory of Utah. 

Charles A. Herman, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in 
Tooele County, in the Territory of Utah. 

Charles Foote, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in Juab 
County, in the Territory of Utah. 

Stephen V. Frazier, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in 
Rich County, in the Territory of Utah. 

William Goodwin, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in Cache 
County, in the Territory of Utah. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 27, 1890. 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
~ E. Burd Grubb, of New Jersey, to be envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the United States to Spain. 

Edwin H. Conger, of Iowa, to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States to Brazil. 


TERRITORIAL PROBATE JUDGE. | 


Lewis B. Kinuey, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in Sevier 
County, in the Territory of Utah. 


INDIAN AGENT. 


Isaac A. Beers, of Arcata, Cal., to be agent for the Indians of the 
Hoopa Valley agency in California. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


S. Perry Youngs, of Stanton, Mich., to be receiver of public moneys 
at Grayling, Mich. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Oscar Palmer, of Grayling, Mich., to be register of the land office at 
Grayling, Mich. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Fremont Wood, of Idaho, to beattorney of the United States for the 
district of Idaho. 
POSTMASTERS, 


Albert C. Hotchkiss, to be postmaster at Adel, in the county of Dal- 
las and State of Iowa. 

John R. Palmer, to be postmaster at Westport, in the county of Fair- 
field and State ot Connecticut. 

Samuel Mullen, to be postmaster at Bessemer, in the county of Jef- 
ferson and State of Alabama. 5 

Sidney L. Winter, to be postmaster at Woodbine, in the county of 
Harrison and State of Iowa. 

Alonzo B. Pearsall, to be postmaster at McGregor, in the county of 
Clayton and State of Iowa. 

Valentine S. Nelson, to be postmaster at Lyons, in the county of 
Clinton and State of Iowa. 

Jacob M. Harman, to be postmaster at Shelton, in the county of Buf- 
falo and State of Nebraska, 
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George P. Huckeby, to be postmaster at Rich Hill, in the county of 
«Bates and State of Missouri. 

Louis L. Campbell, to be postmaster et Northampton, in the county 
of Hampshire and State of Massachusetts. y 

Mrs. Frances J. M. Sperry, to be postmaster at Georgetown, in the 
county of Georgetown and State of South Carolina. 

Charles: B. Woolley, to be postmaster at Long Branch: City, in the 
county of Monmouth and State of New Jersey. 

Benjamin A. Lee, to be postmaster at Keyport,in the county of Mon- 
mouth and State of New Jersey. e 

John S. Snook, to be postmaster at Caldwell, in the county of Bur- 
Ieson and State of Texas. 

George F. Hannay, to be postmaster at Bastrop, in the county of 
Bastrop and State of Texas. 

Helen A. Conger, to be postmaster at Waco, in the county of Me- 
Lennan and State of Texas. 

Perry C. Wilder, to be postmaster at Evansville, in the county of 
Rock and State of Wisconsin. 

Charles A. Kirkham, to be postmasterat Augusta, in the county of 
Ean Claire and State of Wisconsin. 

Roger W. Hulburd, to be postmaster at Hyde Park, in the county of 
Lamoille and State of Vermont. 


HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
. SATURDAY, September 27, 1890, 
The House met at 12 o'clock: m. Prayer by Rev. J. H. CUTHBERT, 


D. D. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will cause the proceedings of the Jour- 
nal of yesterday to be read. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the reading of the Journal and that the same may be ap- 

ved with the understanding that errors, if any, may be corrected 

r by members, I do that, Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of giy- 

ing more time to-day for the consideration of the conference report on 
the tariff bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman trom Ohio [Mr. McKinney] asks 
unanimous consent that the reading of the Journal may be dispensed 
with and that it may be approved, with the right of any gentleman to 
make correction hereafter if necessary: 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I believe that Tshall have 
to object to that request. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will cause the Jour- 
nal of yesterday’s proceedings to be read. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, [call up the conference report on 
the tariff bill. 

Mr. MCMILLIN.. Mr: Speaker, I asked for the reading of the re- 

rt yesterday evening, in order to get the statement before the House 

I could, but in the mean time it has been printed in the RECORD; 
The statement was not reached in the House yesterday, so I do not 
wish to compel the House to take up time in the reading of the report, 
and I will not insist thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] 
withdraws the objection he made last evening. Is there further ob- 
jection? [Aftera-pause.] The Chair hears none. The further read- 
ing of the report will be dispensed with. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce at this time 
that upon this side of the House there is no desire to occupy more than 
one hour in debate, so faras the presentation from our standpoint is 
concerned; but we desire to accommodate, as far as possible, the other 
side; and if entirely agreeable to gentlemen, my associate conferees, I 
will suggest that at half past 5 to-day a vote be had upon this bill. 
That gives us five hours of debate. I propose to give to the otherside 
three hours out of the five hours, and to reserve two for this side, if 
that is satisfactory. 

Mr. DUNNELL.. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, as I stated yesterday, Ldo not think 
the time that is pro by the: gentleman from Ohio is sufficient for 
the discussion of measure. It was not discussed in Committee of 
the Whole after it came back from the Senate, and itinvolves-reciproc- 
ity and other provisions never discussed in the House. I think that 
the time proposed is an unreasonable time. Of course the gentleman 
from Ohio has the power to fix the time and to call the previous ques- 
tion when he desires, If he insists, however, on a vote this evening, I 
will suggest to him to fix the hour at 6 o’clock in place of half past 5 
o’cloek, which will give half an hour more time, 

Mr. McKINLEY. I desire to say that to accommodate the gentle- 
man we will extend the hour to 6 o'clock and take the vote at that 


Me MOMILLIN, And that division will the gentleman propose 
Mo 7 what divi of 
that additional time? 


Mr. McKINLEY. Of the five hours and a half we will give to the. 
gentleman three hours and a half. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it right—— 

Mr. MCMILLIN. We do not of course think that a sufficient time. 
There are a number of gentlemen who want to discuss it who will be 
cut off; but of course we would preter that length of time to a shorter 
time. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for leave 
to print on this report. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Speaker, I have been recognized.once: Iwish 
to know why I have been taken off the floor. 

The SPEAKER.. The gentleman from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. DUNNELL. He has introduced a second subject. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
DUNNELL], 

Mr. DUNNELL. I addressed theChairinmyownright. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio has said that it was generally understood on this 
side that we would take less than one- half ot the time. I simply rise 
to object to a new division of time on this bill. I think we should take 
time enough and that one-half of the time should be given to this side. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. We will beentirely willing to have that arrange- 
ment, Mr. Speaker. L have said all along that I do not think the vote 
ought to be taken before Monday. I concur in what the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. DENNELL] says—that the time is too short. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. If the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Dux- 
NELL] seriously: objects. to the arrangement I have proposed, we will 
try and arrange in some way to give the gentleman as much of the 
two hours and a half as he desires. Some of us will take the floor and 
yield to him. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the proposition to take a vote 
at 6.0’clock ? 

Mr. MCMILLIN, We do: not wish to consent to the taking of the 
vote then. We think the time is unreasonable and too short, and I 
think it was never contemplated until yesterday that it should be 
* to such a short period. The gentleman, however, can pro- 

The SPEAKER. Unless there is unanimous. consent that will in- 


volve two votes. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Do I understand that the gentleman. does: not 
accede to my proposition? Do I understand the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] to decline to accede to my proposition? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ido not wish to consent to a limitation of the 
debate; and this is a limitation. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman suggested 6 o'clock, That is his 
suggestion, as I understand. 

Mr. MCMILLIN.. I stated that while we were unwi that the 
vote shall be taken to-day, that if this bill should be through 
to-day we prefer 6 o’clock to half past 5. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Is it understood that 6 o'clock shall be fixed as 
the time to take the vote on this conference report? I understood that 
at 6 o'clock we are to take a vote on this conference re 

The SPEAKER. Is that theunderstanding—that at 6 o’clock the 
vote be taken? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I do not consent, Mr. Speaker, to any limitation 
upon the debate. The gentleman has his remedy, however. 

TheSPEAKER, His remedy would beto demand the previous ques- 
tion, which would require two votes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. We do not think that the limitation placed upon 
this debate such as onght to be made on a matter involving so much 
as this bill does, and we do not want to be put in the position of ac- 
quiescing in that limitation. 

TheSPEAKER. ‘The suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio is that 
the time which would be occupied in ordering the previous question 
be given for debate. 

Mr. McKINLEY, Will the gentleman consent that the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered at 6 o'clock ? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That is the same as the other, presented in a dif- 
ferent form. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Then I give notice that at half past 5 o’clock I 
shall call for the previous question upon this report. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Will the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means listen to a suggestion? 

Mr. McKINLEY. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. We are to have an election soon, and 
I suggest that this question be submitted to the people 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I can not yield. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I wish to suggest to the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means that as we are to have a national 
election soon, that we let this bill go over until after the election; and 
if the people indorse it I will withdraw my opposition to it.. This 
is a proposition that came from your side two years ago, and your 
Speaker said it ought to be accepted. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker an agreement was reached by the 
committee of conference after ten days of most careful and patient 
consideration.. The bill which the 


ouse of Representatives paned 
‘last May, containing nearly four thousand items, wasamended by the 
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Senate in four hundred and fifty-five particulars. More than one 
hundred of these amendments were purely verbal, a change of the 
numberof a section or the transposition of a paragraph or a word. 
A number of the amendments were serious and substantial, showing 
a wide and what seemed to be an almost irreconcilable difference, 
By far the larger number of amendments, however, were so slight 
and unimportant that an agreement was quickly reached. 

In the t schedule, that of chemicals, the differences were unim- 

rtant, and in most instances the House receded from its provisions 
incladed in thatschedule and accepted the Senate rates. Sulphuric 
acid for agricultural purposes, which had been put upon the dutiable- 
list by the House, has been transferred to the free-list by the con- 
ferees as provided in the Senate amendments. 

We come to the next schedule, that of earthenware aud glassware. 
The rates passed by the House and amended by the Senate were re- 
tained by the conferees, so that the duty on decorated pottery and 
decorated china will be 69 per cent., and upon plain earthenware 55 
per cent., which will encourage this industry to a higher develop- 
ment and eventuate in giving the home producers a larger share of 
the home market than they now enjoy and a resultant benefit in 
lower prices to the consumer. 

In the glassware schedule slight reductions were made from the 
rates fixed by the House and much in advance of those fixed by the 
Senate, but they are believed to be such as will in no way interfere 
with this great and valuable industry, and will be fonnd a vast im- 
provement over present rates and classification. 

METALS. 


The metal schedule, which occupies twenty-five pages of the bill, 
has received earnest consideration, because of the importance of the 
t industries it represents, All shades of opinion relating to its 
Aetalls have been carefully considered, and every effort has been 
made to reconcile the claims of conflicting interests and the conflict- 
claims. of various sections of our country. No tariff bill was 
ever framed that was not largely made up of compromises, and the 
nt metal schedule is an illustration of this truth. It is confi- 
Bently believed that upon examination it will bə found to be fully 
protective of every brauch of our iron and steel industries. There 
may be disappointment over some of the rates which have been 
adopted, but the sober second thought will be one of satisfaction 
that so much has been done that is good and so little has been done 
that is likely to produce even temporary inconvenience, 

Nothing has been done in the metal schedule that can result in 
loss of business or prestige, and nothing that can call for arednetion 
of wages or a diminution of the number of workingmen employed. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to believe, and I do believe, 
that the new metal schedule will largely increase the demand for 
all onr iron and steel products, and that consequently it will ae 
increase the demand for labor, and especially for highly i 
labor. I believe farther that the metal schedule which is now sub- 
mitted is tho most harmonious and the most surely protective of 
any metal schedule of this generation. 

king at the details of this schedule as it has finally been adopted, 
and without confining our attention exclusively to the amendments 
proposed by the Senate, it will be found that we have retained iron 
ore and pig-iron, also scrap-iron. and scrap-steel, all of which are 
sometimes erroneously called raw materials, atthe same rates which 
are found in the present tariff. To have reduced the duties on iron 
ore aud pig-iron would have encoura, the importation of foreign. 
ore and foreign pig-iron, for which there would have been no ex- 
cuse, as we need to encourage the development of new iron-ore fields, 
and can now produce and are producing all the pig-iron we need, 
except a small quantity of spiegeleisen, and our production of this 
kind of pig-iron is constantly increasing. If we had reduced the 
duty on serap-iron and scrap-steel we would have interfered with the 
prosperity of our pig-iron industry, serap- iron and scrap-steel being 
substitutes for pig-iron. 

The duties on the various forms of bar iron, which is the product 
almost exclusively of hand labor, and not of the labor-saving ma- 
chinery which has worked such wonderful revolutions in other 
branches of the world’s iron and steel industries, have been retained 
substantially as they are in the present tariff. Such slight reduc- 
tions as have been made will not in the least encourage the importa- 
tion of foreign bar iron. 

The duty on all forms of structural iron and steel has been reduced 
from 828 a ton to nine-tenths of 1 cent. per pound, or $20.16 
per ton. This is the rate which was embodied in the House bill, 
and while it is nearly $8 per ton less than the rate in the present 
law it is $2.24 per ton higher than the rate proposed by the Senate, 
which reduction we were convinced was too sweeping, The rate 
which we have adopted will sufficiently protect our manufacturers 
of stractural iron and steel, The production of these articles has 
become a great national industry, consuming annually large quan- 
tities of iron ore and pig-iron and employing directly many work- 
ingmen. This industry has been built up under the pioen pro- 
tective duty, but it is no longer necessary that the whole of this 
duty should be retained. 

The paragraph relating to boiler or other plate iron or steel has 
been e in the conference committee by adopting a new clas- 
sification for all iron and steel plates valued at 2 cents per pound or 


less. All plates valued at 1 cent per ponnd or less, and thicker than 
No. 10 wire gauge, are to be subject to a duty of five-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound; valued above 1 cent and not above 1.4 cents, the duty is 
to be sixty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 
1.4 cents and not above 2 cents the duty is to be eight-tonths of 1 
cent per pound, These are reductions on a uniform rateof 1 cent per 
pound which was embodied in the House bill, which rate we are con- 
vinced was too high upon the lower of plates. On all plates 

valued above 2 cents per pound the House rates havo been retained. 

The new rates taken. as a whole will afford much surer protection to 
our manufacturers of steel plates than the present duty of 45 per cent. 

The duty on forgings of iron or steel has been reduced from the 
present rate two-tenths of 1 cent per pound, but a proviso has been 
added that no forgings shall pay a lower rate of y than 45 per 
cent. 

In the paragraph relating to hoop- iron we have ineluded a proviso 
covering hoops for barrels and hoops and ties for baling purposes 
which will encourage the home production of these articles and 
check importations which have in recent years been so great as. to 
seriously injure a worthy domestic industry, one which could not 
compete under a low duty with the cheap labor of women and chil- 
dren across the Atlantic. This proviso has been inserted. partly 
in the hope that the South will now make at least a large part ofits 
own cotton-ties, for the production of whichithas bondat natural 
resources, 

The duty on rails has been made to apply eee j to all sizes. 
and shapes of iron and steel rails. The rate adopted is $13.44 per 
ton, which is a reduction on light rails of $7 per ton, and on those 
of ordinary use of $3.56 per ton. This reduction will not, however, 
impair the effectiveness for protection of the duty which is retained. 
Originally the duty on steel rails of standard sizes was $28 per ton; 
but when the tariff of 1883 was framed this duty was reduced to 705 
per ton, the higher duty having accomplished the work for w. 
it was designed, the building up of a great steel-rail industry, the 
first in the world. It has now been thought safe: to still further 
reduce the duty on steel rails, in obedience to a wise policy which 
will not impose any higher duty than is needed to prevent injurious 
foreign competition. : 

With the march of invention and the increase.of skill in the 
duction of domestic steel rails it has been possible to reduce 
cost since the passage of the tariff of 1883, although their mannfact- 
ure is still burdened with heavy freight charges on the materials: 
from which they are made, and on the rails themselves when shi 
to points where they meet the competition of foreign rails w. 
can be cheaply transported by ocean vessels. A lower rate of duty 
on steel rails than is now pepe would not encon: the erection 
of additional rail mills, which it is believed the proposed duty will 
do. The hope is cap, SE that, at least, we may soon see rails 
made on the shores of Lake Superior and on the Pacific coast. 

The duty on steel sheets has been made specific, instead of ad va- 
lorem as in the present tariff. The new duty will be found to be more 
protective than the present duty, under which the importations of 
steel sheets have been very heavy. The duty on galvanized iron 
and steel sheets has been retained as it reads in the present tariff. 

One of the best features of the metal schedule is the new rata 
which has been imposed on tin-plates. The present duty of 1 cent 

er pound has been found to be a revenue duty only, no tin- plate in- 

ustry existing in our country to-day. The new rate of cents 
per pound is absolutely necessary if we would have a tin-plate 
industry of our own, and that we should have such an ind 
will not be denied when the large sums of money we annually 
abroad for tin-plates, and which might be tin circulation anong 
our own people, are considered. © can ze our own tin-plates 
given achance. The new duty will not materially advance the cost 
of tin-plates to consumers after we make a beginning in their manu- 
facture, while itis entirely certain that the 8 of all the tin- 
plates used by our own people will be improved when foreign and 
domestic competitors meet in our markets. The new duty is not 
to go into effect until July 1, 1891, and itis provided that if the 
tin-plate industry shall not established in country by 1897 
tin-plates shall then go on the free-list. On taggers iron an ade- 
qug protective duty is also provided, which the present tariff 

not contain. 

That feature of the bill which will provoke criticism, and it is the 
only one which will do this, is the paragraph relating to steel ingots, 
blooms, slabs, billets, etc. The rates upon are lower 
the rates provided in the Honse bill, and for which the House con- 
ferees earnestly insisted. Various propositions of comp were’ 
submitted, but all were 8 by a majority of the Senate con- 
ferees. Unsatisfactory as the new rates are to the House conferees 
and to the manufacturers, they will nevertheless in the main afford 
better protection to these manufacturers: than the present very un- 
satisfactory and injurious duty of 45 per cent., the new rates 


specific throughout. Improved processes now ev: here 
in the manufacture of steel billets, slabs, ete., it is hoped, en- 
able our manufacturers to compete successfully with foreign makers 


in our own markets. 


The duty on wire rods has been left as it is in the present law, 
with the exception that it is made to cover smaller sizes than are 
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now specifically provided for. The duties on wire have also been 
retained substantially as they read in the present law. 

The duty on anvils has been slightly increased to enable our peo- 
ple to make their own anvils, which are now N imported. The 

uty on anchors has been slightly reduced. The duty on axles has 
been reduced half a cent per pound. Many other reductions have 
been made in minor iron and steel products when this could be done 
without injury to home industries. The duties on cutlery have been 
increased to meet the continually increasing undervaluations and 
other frauds of foreign manufacturers. The duty on nickel has been 
reduced, and nickel ore and nickel matte have been placed on the 
free-list, because after a long period of protection it has been found 
that we need to go abroad for a large part of our supply of this use- 
fal metal, Aluminum, a new metal, is provided for at rates which 
it is believed wil! afford ample protection to those who may engage 
in its manufacture. 

The duties on copper are reduced, while those on lead and zine 
are retained as in the present law with slight change. 

Tt is not necessary to examine the metal schedule further. It will 
be found, on fall examination, to embody features of great valne to 
our iron and steel manufacturers, while carefully respecting the in- 
terests of consumers. 

THE WOOD SCHEDULE. 

In the wood schedule, Mr. Speaker, the Senate rates were lower 
than the House rates on all kinds of lumber. The House conferees 
consented to a reduction of from $2 to $1 per thousand on white-pine 
boards and a proportionate reduction on white-pine clapboards and 
shingles, also to a duty of 20 per cent. on telegraph and telephone poles 
and railroad ties. 

i WOOL, WOOLENS, AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


The woolen schedule as it left the House was amended in only 
two or three particulars by the Senate, and these two or three 
iculars were necessary to make the billin all of its oe 
Logical It will be remembered that we lost in the House two 
amendments that were offered by the Committee on Ways and Means 
as to worsted ie and worsted cloths. They were lost by a very 
vote. hat side of the House voting solidly against the 
amendments, with a few on this side, gave, when the House was not 
full, a majority against the committee amendments, 

As I stated then, the rates proposed by the committee were neces- 

sary and the Senate, when the bill passed to its consideration, im- 
ately wad Fs those rates. With these exceptions the wool and 
woolen schedules are precisely as they passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I beg to say in passing that the rates given upon wool and wool- 
ens are y protective, They correct the wrong against these 
industries De committed in the tariff of 1883. They will 
help every farmer of the country who owns sheep, and will enable 
the manufacturers of woolen goods to better compete with their 
foreign rivals. This schedule has the hearty approval of the Na- 
tio Wool-Growers’ Association and of the several State associa- 
tions throughout the country. 

And, Mr. Speaker, that is entirely true also of the tobacco schedule. 
In the cotton schedule there were some few changes, none of them, 
however, very important. They will be noticed by gentlemen who 
have the bill before them. With these exceptions the rates which 
passed the House have been maintained by the conferees, and are so 
85 s 


ted. 

ae 8 products, to which the Committee on Ways aud 
Means and this House gave very careful attention, this bill has given 
for the first time to agriculture distinctively a place in the tariff. All 
of the rates, I believe with one single exception, that were fixed by 
the House were either adopted by the Senate, or, if not adopted by 
the Senate, the Senate conferees yielded to the House rates. 

The duties on agricultural products have been increased, and the 
same meed of protection has been afforded the farm as the factory. 
These rates were fixed after the fullest consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the farming interests of the country, whose voice 
almost for the first time in the history of tariff legislation has been 
heard and heeded in the House of Representatives. 

On manufactures of flax there was a very wide difference between 
the Senate and the House. The House, as gentlemen will remem- 
ber, increased the duties upon flax and flax products to the end 
that we might inaugurate and establish a great industry in this 
country which would use our own fibers as well as foreign fibers, 
and we made the duties high — eg as we believed, to protect 
our people while thoy were engaged in establishing that industry. 
The Senate cut down tho House rates in every particular, from the 
raw material up to the finished product. In conference a compro- 
mise 8 5 was reached very considerably above the Senate 
rates, although somewhat below the House rates, bnt sufficient, it 
is believed by the committee of conference, to enable our people at 
an early eon to successfully and profitably manufacture all the 
coarser articles of flax that are so largely consumed in this country, 
and at no distant day manufacture the finer ones, which are now ex- 
clusively imported. This industry will require larger capital, and 
when established will furnish a larger demand for skilled and un- 
skilled labor, 

On silk, which is the next schedule, the rates of duty were made 


specific in the House bill, about equivalent to the ad valorem rate 
under existing law. The Senate won e the provision fixing 
specific rates and substituted the old rate of 50 per cent. To that 
amendment the House conferees yielded concurrence. 

The paper schedule is the next in order, and it is practically the 
same as passed by the House. Not a single important change, I 
believe, was made in that schedule except that we dissented from 
the potom of the Senate bill and gave to albumenized and sensi- 
tized paper a duty of 35 per cent., and also laid a duty on tissne- 

aper. 

Ea SUGAR FREE. 

On the sugar schedule, which is the one over which there was the 
most serious contention, the conferees, after along straggle, finally 
reached an agreement. The House bill provided that ail sugars up 
to and including No. 16 Datch standard in color, of which [ hold a 
sample in this bottle in my hand—that all sugars up to that line 
should be admitted free of duty, and provided also that all sugars 
above No. 16 should pay a duty of four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

That was to compensate for the difference in the labor-cost of re- 
fining in this country and the labor-cost of refining in competing 
countries. It wasin that shape that our bill went to the Senate. 
Tho Senate strack out No. 16 as the line of freo sugar and inserted 
No. 13, which is the color of the sugar in the bottle which I now 
holdin my hand. The difference between these two sugars, No. 16 
Dutch standard and No. 13, will be noticed by every gentleman 
present. The former is a yellow sugar fit for use, and tho latter 
wholly without any domestic use. The Senate made No. 13 free, and 
provided that sugar above No. 13 up to No. 16 should be dutiable at 
three-tenths of a cent per pound, and all above No. 16 at six-tenths 
of a cent per pound, 

The first great struggle was over thisdividing line; the Senate in- 
sisting that free sugar should be limited to this color (No. 13), a 
sugar which could not be used for domestic purposes, and which is 
so Impure that it never would go into raul in fh family, The House, 
on the other hand, insisted that sugar should be free up to No. 16 
Datch standard, which is the sugar that we used in our boyhood, 
and which, in case of excessive prices for refined sugar, would serve 
asa regulator to keep down the price, and if necessary be freely 
nsed for domestic purposes. It was on this line that the | es 
controversy arose. 1 the Senate conferees yielded and agreed 
that sugar up to and including No. 16 Dutch standard should be free. 
As I have already said, the House rate of duty upon sugar above No. 
16 was four-tenths of a cent per pound. The Senate rate was six- 
tenths of a cent per ape and we finally made a compromise rate 
fixing it at five-tenths of 1 cent per pound upon all sugars above 
No. 16, and an additional rate of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound 
upon all sugars coming from countries where an export bounty is 
paid to the domestic producer. That, Mr. Speaker, is the agreement 
that was finally reached between the conferees of the House and the 
conferees of the Senate on sugar. 

I beg to call the attention of the Houso for a moment to the pres- 
ent law in relation to sugar. All sugar not above No. 13 Dutch 
standard, testing by the polariscope not above 75 degrees, pays a 
duty of 1.4 cents per pound under existing law. In the bill which 
passed the House of Representatives of the Fiftieth Congress, com- 
monly known as the “Mills bill,” the duty upon all sugar not above 
No. 13 Datch standard was fixed at 1.15 cents per pound. The duty 
under existing law upon all sugars above No. 13 and not above No. 
16 Dutch standard in color is 24 cents per pound. In the Mills bill 
it was made 2.2 cents per pound. All sugar above No. 16 and not 
above No. 20 Dutch standard in color is dutiable under existing 
law at 3 cents per pound. Under the Mills bill it was dutiable at 
2.4 cents per pound, All sugar above No. 20 Dntch standard is 
dutiable under existing law at 3.5 cents ponnd, and under the Mills 
bill it was dutiable at 2.8 cents per pound. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it will be observed that up to and including 
No. 16 Dutch standard the report of the committee makes :ugar 
absolutely free, and above that e the conferees sport a duty of 
five-tenths of 1 cent ps pound, and one-tenth additional upon 
sugars of that grade from countries paying an export bounty. It 
is proper I should state as to countries paying an export bounty, 
that only 16 per cent. of that kind of sugar was imported last year. 
This leaves all the sugar of Great Britain and the British posses- 
sions, all the sugar of Cuba, above 16 Dutch standard, dutiable at 
five-tenths of 1 cent per pound. The sugars of France and 5 
Austria, Pona, and Belgium would pay the additional one-tenth. 
It is believed that the burden put upon bounty-paid sugar im- 
ported here will influence the countries paying it to remove the ex- 
port bounty, to the end that they may on equal terms compete with 
all other countries for this market, 

PAINTINGS AND STATUARY. 


aker, upon the subject of art, the House placed paint- 


Now, Mr. S 
The Senate restored the old 


ings and statuary upon the free-list. 


duty of 30 per cent. and the conferees of the Honse and Senate haye 
made art productions dutiable at 15 per cent. 
BINDERS’ TWIXE. 
One of the points of controversy between the House and the Senate 
The 1 duty 
made it 12 


was with reference to the article of binding-twine. 
upon binding-twine is 2} cents per pound; the House bi 
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cents a pound. The Finance Committee of the Senate raised our 
duty from 1} to 1} cents a pound and thus reported the bill to the 
Senate. The Senate after debate put binding-twine upon the free-list. 

Therefore when we met in conference the Senate conferees insisted 
upon binding-twine being free, and the House conferees insisted upon 

erate fixed by the House, a cent and a quarter a pound. After 
very long, patient, and full consideration of the whole snbject, the 
3 finally agreed to fix the duty at seven-tenths of 1 cent a 

und. 
a GEAR. Is not that eighth-tenths of a cent less than the duty 
pro by the Mills bill? 

Mo Ex. I will state in this connection that the Mills bill 
made twine dutiable at 15 per cent. ad valorem, equivalent to 1} or 
19 cents per pound. I wish to say further that in my judgment the 
duty fixed in this report is wholly inedequate; the duty ought not 
to have been made so low as seven-tenths of 1 cent. The great cord- 
age interests of this country that haye been built up and are being 
built up have cheapened twine to the consumer, and they would con- 
tinue to do so if not broken down by foreign competition. But it was 
necessary, Mr. Speaker, in order to reach an agreement, that mutual 
ne should be made; concessions had to be made on both 
sides. 

In every other respect the bill was reasonably satisfactory; and 
we felt that we could not afford to come back to this House with a 
disagreement upon this one item, when everything else was agreed 
upon in deference to the demand from one end of this country to 
the other for a revision of the tariff upon the lines of protection 
and in accordance with the declaration of the Republican party. So 
we finally agreed upon a duty of seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound 
on binding-twine. I indulge the hope, however, that a future Con- 

, having discovered that this duty has been fixed altogether too 

ow, will give a duty which will at least compensate for the difference 
between the labor-cost in the competing countries and the labor-cost 
in the United States. This at least should be done, if for no other 
reason than to protect and defend our own labor, and to this the Re- 
publican party is unalterably pledged. 

We concurred in the adoption of the provision as to reciprocity, 
passed by the Senate, known as the “Aldrich amendment,” which 
empowers the President, in the event equal and reciprocal advan- 
tages are not accorded to us by those countries producing sugar and 
coffee and hides, to proclaim the fact, and it is made his duty to do 
so, in which event the duties proposed in the bill as to these sev- 
eral articles are to be the duties thereafter to be collected against 
such countries. That is to say, coffee and hides have been on the 
free-list by our laws for many years, and now it is proposed to make 
sugar free in the interest of our people and by way of 3 
reciprocal trade relations on the part of the countries producing these 
articles, If these countries give nothing in retarn for this, then the 
President shall proclaim the fact, and upon such proclamation the 
gua herein provided for sugar, coffee, and hides will be put in 
0 tion. 

We show by this bill our disposition to admit sugar free into the 
United States. We have already shown by the legislation of the 
ast our disposition to admit coffee and hides free, from which, so 
‘ar as reciprocal hapa e are concerned, there has been no equal- 
ity. This provision is added to the bill in the expectation that it will 
induce sugar-growing countries, coffee-producing countries, in return 
for this concession to admit onr agricultural products fr e. It is 
believed by distinguished leaders of our party,to whose judgment 
and statesmanship we have always given the greatest weight, that 
large N will come from this provision, and all of us indulge 
thehope that the fullest expectation in this direction will be realized. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE REDUCTIONS. 


As to the internal-revenue sections I only wish to say that the 

rovisions of the House bill have in substance been maintained b 
The conference committee. It will be remembered that we redu 
the tax upon tobacco and snuff from 8 cents, which is the rate under 
existing law, to4 cents. The Senate struck out all of our internal- 
revenue provisions—every paragraph and every line. But we have 
been enabled, Mr. Speaker, to secure a reduction of the tax from 8 
cents to 6 cents a pound—a reduction of 25 per cent.—upon tobacco 
and snuff. We yielded the 4-cent reduction and agreed to fix the 
tax 8 6 cents, and have provided for a rebate upon all unbroken 

ackages. 
£ So far as concerns special licenses to dealers, special taxes, and all 
those vexatious and annoying restraints which have been put upon 
the tobacco-grower, the tobacco-dealer, and the tobacco-trader, we 
wipe them all out; and over 650,000 citizens of the United States 
who have been paying these vexatious little taxes will, after the 
passage of this bill, be relieved from their payment. 

We have also provided, Mr. Speaker, that the farmers, the grow- 
ers of tobacco, iu every part of this country shall be immediately 
relieved from all taxation and all burdens, This provision goesinto 
effect at onte, so that hereafter if this bill should become a law the 
farmers of the United States will be as free to sell their tobacco un- 
restrained by internal- revenue provisions as 5 are free to sell their 
wheat or their cotton or any other product of the farm. 

The bill is protective in every paragraph, and American on every 
page. It recognizes in its fullness the great economic principle 
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which the Republican party has advocated so long, and which it 
holds so dear, and which has secured to this country an unexampled 
prosperity. This legislation is not an experiment; it has the ap- 
proval of experience. Our present prosperity, our advance since 
1860 in all that goes to make a nation strong and great and its people 
happy, contented, and progressive, bear testimony to the wisdom 
and patriotism of the great principle which underlies this bill. 

So much has been said in the course of this debate here and else- 
where about export prices, claiming that the American manufacturer 
sells cheaper to the foreign trade than he does to the domestic trade, 
that Iam induced to append hereto a statement prepared by the 
5 Protective Tariff League which entirely disposes of the 
charge. 


EXPORT DISCOUNTS—CHARGES AGAINST AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS REFUTED— FREE- 
TRADE JUGGLING EXPOSED. 


‘The Australasian and South American, a leading ses pode journal, says: 
An attempt hhs been made to sow seeds of discord and dissension between 
erican manufacturers and the domestic purchaser. Certain newspapers, the 
foundation of whose inflated popularity lies in an unhealthy sensatio and 
who deal at wholesale in rumor and error, have been endeavoring to persuade 
American buyers of all kinds of goods that they pay more for them than the 
e are wiling wale foc e 
u g gures was, dou „ Pega’ as entirely t we havo 
3 reason to believe that it will prove fruitless, Americar buyers know per- 
rectly well that they are far anā away the best customers the American manu- 
facturer possesses, and that if any one is given an advantage they will benefit 
equally by it. Before they allow themselves to be led away into hasty condem- 
nation of the manufactu interests, they will, probably, inquire more closely 
into the matter and it will not take them long to discover that the entire sensation 

is founded on error and falsehood or a combination of both.” 

One of the stock arguments of free trade maintains that the markets of the 
world are essential to the prosperity of American industry, and that we can not 
have those markets so long as American labor and industries continue to be de- 
fended from foreign Gace pay bya protective tariff. 

The advocates of protection for American labor and industries have always 
maintained that by protection alone could it ever be possible for our mangfactures 
to attain such magnitude and success as to permit their export to fi coun- 
tries iu competition with the productions of foreign systems of labor. 

The efforts now making by our manufacturers to force their way into foreign 
markets with their hardware and farm implements, and a great variety of other 

roducts, furnish complete proof of the validity of this argument for protection. 
hey show conclnsively that we are gaining rapidly in our power to — — 
with the low-paid labor of Europe without sacrificing the welfare of our working 


But it is alleged that the prices at which our American productions are offered 
to foreign bayers are lower than the prices at which they are quoted to buyers at 
home. The figures given in 3 journals and speeches for 3 show 
that the prices advertised to foreign buyers are 5 to 50 per cent. below prices to 
American buyers. Inquiries among the manufacturers do not sustain this show- 
ing, but indicate that the home buyer gets in one pose Sed another the same or 
greater advantages as the foreign buyer. Similar testimony is furnished by the 
exporters. 

t may, however, be conceded that at times and under special conditions the 
foreign merchant may secure a special discount to offset some of the cost of 
getting merchandise into foreign countries, The case of the Elgin Watch Com- 

y, quoted later on, shows how this may be done. But in this, as in other sim- 

cases, the discount is not important and is for the merchant. The evidence 
is conclusive that the consumer abroad, in pasig the original cost to the mer- 
chant, with profits and expenses added, ‘ormly pays a higher price than the 
American consumer. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal explains how special export discounts ma; 
be made, not only without detriment to the domestic purchaser, but even to 
pecuniary Fp k 

“It would be unfair to say that our manufacturera should never make any dif- 
ference between export and home prices, for it is evident they could afford to sell 
a surplus for export, even without profit, if they conld get from the home market a 
living price, and by increasing production, which the foreign sales would 
would reduce the cost of output. The home consumer is then interes 
manufacturers having a foreign outlet for their goods.” 

The American thus ea pape ats another case: 

“Tf we offured the World a sm tion of a cent per copy above cost for 100,- 
000 copies in excess of ita usual issue, and satisfied it that we would so dispose of 
these copies by exportation as not to spoil its home market, it would embrace the 
offer eagerly, although it might be rninous to sell its whole issue at that price. 
Nor would it admit that it was acting unfairly by its regular customers si home 
in making the bargain.” 

In a speech delivered in the House of Representatives, on May 9, the Hon. Geo. 
W. FITHIAN referred to a free-trade tract called Tariff Reform, published by 
the Reform Club, of New York, on April 15, containing lists of various manu- 
factures, with rices attached thereto for “home market and to foreigners.” 
The pamphlet in question is full of gross errors. Without exception, so far as 


in our 


investigations have gone, not one quotation of discount for ex is greater 
than any respectable merchant can have for domestic trade. d in many in- 
stances the prices and discounts given are those at which the goods are freely 


offered for sale to small jobbers and large retailers throughout the United States. 
On page 65 of the tract is the following: 

“The res have been in every case obtained from the manufacturers them- 
selves, and in most cases are upon a comparison of three documents, the 
regular ‘price-list,’ the ‘domestic discount sheet to the trade, and the ‘export 
discount sheet,’ as furnished by each manufacturer.” 

Inquiry proves that the majority of the manufacturers of the goods in question 
have never been approached. 

Said one of the most extensive New York dealers in all the articles mentioned 
after perusing the speech of. Mr. FITHIAN, and an examination of Tariff Reform: 

I can only say that when I am unable to buy at less prices than stated in that 
list I shall have to give up shop. Why, there is not an article mentioned that I 
can not sell cheaper than they are priced there. The list is too long to go through 
entirely. Iam nota manufacturer, I buy for cash every article, h for 
and our other stores. I handle as much stuff ina month as any ten of the biggest 
exporters combined handle in a year. Does it stand to reason that these little 
fellows can buy at the price I do? No, and they can not buy any better than I sell 
to my customers, and in most instances | can and do cheaper than those ex- 
port commission men ever bought at. Take that cutlery list. I tell you there is 
no manufacturer of that name in the country. That firm, put down asa manu- 
facturer, is a small commission house down-town. They send out catalogues all 
over South America, soliciting orders, and they get some, too. Yot the trade pa- 
pers publish them as manufacturers, and this is one of the firms that this ly 
8 says it got its information from. 

“I know who make every one of those knives, carry them all in stock, and sell 
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The ge — Brothers’ C Meri Conn., are the ket- 
cutlery and stee-pen man ee in the United’ States. 15 beet an 
Mr. William F. Rockwell, treasurer and a states . prepared 


— t a thorough examination of the boo his company, 
1. orphans. ve jeer Pia came its made are falso 
ett Pan ites He supplemented his verbal remarks with the following com- 

“MILLER BROTHERS’ CUTLERY COMPANY, 
“ Meriden, Conn., June 12, 1890. 

“DEAR Sm: I to say that this com has never sold cutlery for 

export at a lower oF givens greaten 3 for home trate. Ail 
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mst know that he is doing an 


ä statement of the Mail and Export Journal the 
best autho on the subject: 
“The of the matter is just this: The quotations named, as taken from 


— — 8 are for tho wholesale or jobbing trade, 21 not for the 
er, the latter being required to oe eg, as much for the which 

he buy buys — the dealer in his own coun è latter deem sufficient to reim- 
for the cost of r wit 
Po Word 2 from the American Mail 


ad the Ann Arbor Ct Anya — y's machinery, with the 
ronal. g ea a yeaa gar The World also printed on the same 
ures of the same machinery with prices taken from es Current, a sepa- 
rate pu on designed for fo: represen 


circulates 
They are both printed ressly for foreign circulation. Proof 
found in Tariff Reform's “ Protection's s home market,” page 63, and 


the prices-current of these trade 8 are 
wholesale prices is evident from the fact that the articles are quoted by the dozen, 


gross, eto, always in quantities not purchased by retail A in the caso 
of thea a machines or P an yiana always — and sold Australa- 
and South American and the American Mail and Export 2 Journal both affirm 


that the prices they quote are for the wholesale trade. The correspondence of 

roan tt ee grins date an ining Journal with S. L. Allen & Co. shows that the prices 
nt are for wholesale trade. 

athe methods of the World, and others who have led this attack on our manu- 
facturers, will be 3 secn in TT rodueed er 
8 10, between Allen & 
om whereb: peg dong be ene — rea thelr pe Noe rem beg Frans. — — 
© export edition of oe sii: and Mining Journal, wrote to 


S-L. Lady ap Bapake d 

“We take a interest in every advertiser, — 9 g ourselves 
are Ae „5 of the’ S irate | 
euliak te pe advertisers in direct and immediate correspondence with honses 
who may become large buyers.“ 

Later this letter came: 


“27 PARK PLACE, New YORK, November 26, 1888. 

GENTLEMEN: Would you kindly let us have the use of your smallest cuts of 
3 cultivators, etc., ther with list price and discounts? Bd Sra hig | 
k use in our 8 price lists for the benefit of importing houses abroad, and 


8 ours, very trul 
Tun EXorEERIXG AxD MINING JOURXAL (EXPORT Eprriox), 
“FRANS W. ELKINGTON. 
"Messrs. 8, L. ALLEN & Co, 
‘1197 Oatharine street Philadelphia, Pa,” 
„After the Reform Club's expert and the World had published their slanderons 
"revelations," Messrs. Allen & Co. sent the following letier: 
["S. L. Allen & Co., patentees and eee of agricultural implements. 
“PHILADELPHIA, June 10, 1890. 
in whieh they As werent 2 the 2 in the New York World 
which they claim rices w ‘ou quote on our goods in your 
Mining jaim bat tho pro tail, if you 8 quote our Phan- Bppn 
You pienso chango the hea 5 & Way that there can be no misunderstand- 
gas ames, 


to the ariera arire We do not think 
there bas been any bat the World has seen fit to 
Salno the deus; ant we do not feel cy there ae be the slightest chance for 
doubt in the matter. 

“Yours very truly, 


„8. L. ALLEN & CO. 
“SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING COMP. 
e Podt-ofiee bon 1838, Ne Now F York, N. y" 


To which they received this reply: 
“THE 8 axp Mixixe Ji 
Park Place, New Fork Fe 12,1500. 


“GENTLEMEN: In answer to yours of 10 the prices I name names Ot Fears one 
rect. ane 1 York World, of course, used what they consid: hel 
article. At the head of ‘ prices-current’ we print Discounts are for peo 
oniy, in jargo ty Jou wll noct showing tat tho Pio ono Fea 
P 


* Yours very truly, 
“Messrs, S. L. ALLEN & Co., 
ii Philadelphia, Pa. r 


Even with this the firm was not satisfied, and wrote again: 
{“S. L. Allen & Co., patentees and manufacturers of agricultural implements. } 
“PHILADELPHIA, June 17, 1890. 


“FRANS W. ELKINGTON. 


“GENTLEMEN: Perce ope pga would sa 8 
. tion as well as ours that discounts named 
are for export trade tb your intention aa well a in so many rareeds and we do 
not want to have any ible chance for misunderstanding, end would 
ask that you modify o heading in such a way as to leave no ble room for 
doubt that the prices named are not export retail prices, but prices to the export 


“Yours very truly, 
„S8. L. ALLEN & Co. 
Examxname AND Mrxixc JOURNAL, 
27 Park Place, New York, N. T. 


The above correspondence satisfactoril. ns the 2 SREY of tho 
Engineering and 2 — s Totter t tothe World, wherein it tried to confirm 
latter's contention that the were retail. The Journal did not 


b declaring that the prices were 


———.— 5 as you will notic, at the head of the frat column ' for 
only,’ en are prices every forel; 
— — y in this market. It stands to reason that orders for farm 
pony ak ri 3 pox Boor only. If to buy one machine is retail trade then 

“For only’ * “the Journal dad defined as showing that the 2 are not 
retail h (letter June 12 above), and according to its letter of ber 12, 
1838, pose e er are “houses bie 58 ers. Noris 
“to bu tail trade" single are 
Bhs e face e Paai {a AENA or as samples, Put transactions 
are no! re, retail sales. 


The following Js letter should remove any doubts that may exist as to the real facts 
3 the much - quoted prices of S. L. Allen & Co.'s goods at 
home abroad: 


["S. L. Allen & Co., patentees and Wu of agricultural implements. } 
“PHILADELPHIA, May 24, 1890. 


“ Dear SIR: eae in receipt of of your issu: of May 14, calling 
attention to you article hoades ' War Pari fk ry Prominent zution 
mado in this Artieis of our Pak ge RG 


wit Wea 
tenia We den: VVV uantity 
SS ato rt trade. 2 


ba Se Wo Geng’ tn teen that we t single machines at retail to the fo 2 — 
TFS or any lower 
do to the domestic customer under similar circumstances. 
“3. We pronounce as absolutely false the statements that the discounts which 
you quote on our goods are quoted to the retail buyer abroad. They are trade 
and are never knowin, trade. 


prices, noted to anybod not in the 
“4. We deny that our drill Is over quoted at $6.20 to the retail trade 


a 
“5. We deny that our combined drill, rake, and plow is ever knowin, uoted 
to the foreign ra trade at $9.30. aly q 
“6. We deny that our Fire Fly wheel hoe and plow is ever quoted at $3.50 to 
retail buyer abroad. 
me We deny that our Fire Fly hand plow is ever quoted at $1.75 to the retail 


18. We deny that we are now 8 to sell abroad at retail cheaper than 


we sell at home at 8 eap. 
“9. 2 er the heading 45 per cent.’ you give two col- 
one to be p o in the homo market for a lar Jock 


— and one se ear to give 


agent iene think it eki any 


will place these facts before your readers in order to uso them of the 
False im which your may have 
“Yours very traly, 
“S, L. ALLEN & CO. 
“ Eprror New York WERKLY WORLD, 


New York Oity.” 

This proof of F..... NESE BY Yok 

follo et pant parte mann from the American Mail tabiy the New York 

“Some of the newspapers of the United Sios 3 

allege that certain American manufacturers and advertisers in the A 

and E Export Journal have been quoting guon — machinery and other ood to tho 
Fs aes which are from 25 to eae ——— acs 

The statement by World —. 


made. 
Seer wortiaeiarty tar ties caus Ot ee ees A ther OaD 5 
= referred to * 


. matae A 8 > bin 2 . for the 

ce-current, are w ie or jo og no’ 

foreign 8 the latter efor the wholes to a as — 2 which 
o latter . ient to re- 


he buys from the dealer in his own coun 
burse him 


im for the cost of importation, rofit added. It can be readily 
seen that when the charges an . are added to the 
cost of the deli f. o. b. at New York, the prices must be considerably 
advanced when the articles reach the 


foreign buyer. It is on such misleading 
statements weed evasions of the truth that free-trade 9 urnals basè their arguments 
ee e ee trade which do not, in fact, 
The following letters and statements will explain themselves: 
" RICHMOND, IND., September 2, 1890. 


Dear Sm: In fuvor of August 29, we have to say that we make 
e tha A Meee te foreign trade in our line of goods that we do to 


1890. 
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he domestio trade. We have never quoted any different discounts for cash to an 
inquirer from cities for export, than we do to other dealers all over the 
country for the supply of the domestic trade. There is, therefore, absolutely no 
founda’ as far as we are concerned, in the representation mado by some that 
regs: EE AKSA Teens Bee for the export trade from that which is given 
o domestic 
„Our Mr. Scott, while in England a few years ago, found the price of g 
steam ou without self-stacker, at an English manufactory to be 2400, or about 
$2,000, and a pee TALOT DE N the owner of ono visited by him. The 
be sold in America for $1,000. The capacity of the out- 
fit was found to be about 300 bushels — 77 day, on an ge a The ican out- 
fit, sold at the price above named, could thrash 1, 000 or 1, 8 and 
would easily average 900 busbels yer day. This comparison very cates 
that the American farmer buys his thrashing machiney vheaper than English 
farmer, or the farmer on the tinent that buys the h machine, while the 
American machine will average three times as much as machine, 


X truly, 
— “GEAR, SCOTT & CO.” 
‘i MOLISE, ILL., September 1, 1890. 


“Dear Sm: We have your letter df August 28, and advise you that we have 
the subject some consideration. 
Implement News in re- 


the Farm 
and which sets forth fully our 
ught up by the free-traders 


"So far as our own knowledge and business go, their assertions are utterly 
without foundation, and we will cordiall oe any attempt to disabuse the 


“Trusting that this will give you the information desired, we remain, yours 


“DEERE & COMPANY, 
“Per C. H. POPE, Assistant Secretary.” 


[Extract from letter above referred to.] ` 
It is true of several of the countries named that the implements we mam 
are 


nfactare 
implements the price is Eea S aoa O 
than on our regular lines. e ese reden 


r e prices. Wo can not 
are ‘er. 
We also believe that as a universal rule the retail prices in foreign countries 


wi are 5 way increase the wh con- 
sumer must 9 à 
‘The faot that car brain trade ie g is good evidence that foreign mor- 


increasin 
chants are not selling our goods at leas than cost with freight added. 
Some in th Soran nee Tiea —.— 


are njnst, 

atthe ech could cultural implements, y pors and cultivators 

as wo manufacture, be bought so cheaply as Never would the produce 
of the farmer bring him so much in plows and cultivating implements as to-day, 
even with the low price of produce considered. 


with this ox: ion, export 8 cash or give a letter of credit on 
which we sell bere on the day are delivered on and cash for 
it. This givesthem a slight discount, but domestic buyers at all times can obtain 


the same discount by buying on the same terms, that is b. spot casb. 
“Domestic dealers at e can obtain as good terma. 5 © agricultural - 


for export. 
tural Langs ap por supplied to retail purchasers 


do 8 
No manufacturer does that kind of business. The foreign consumer buys of the 


“A ees via w ordered by a South American et would cost more than half 
ws obtained in the ordinary iy A 

Mr. Cohn declared that he stood ready to prove the above general statements 
by reference to a handred invoices of domestic and foreign as they are re- 
corded on his books. 


Daring the recent discussion in the Senate regarding export discounts, the fol- 
lowing letter was submitted by Senator ALDRICH: . 


‘(Chattanooga Plow Company, manufacturers chilled plows, plow repairs, cane- 
— evaporators and furnaces. Newell Saunders, 8 C. D. Mitchell, 


CuarraxoOA, TEXN., August 23, 1800. 
“Dear Sm: Your ing of the 2ist received. Our trade is with Mex- 
ico. Prices on implements in the United States are b 5 
tition een manufacturers. —— 2 
ference in freight and cost of condu: 
mills, and in make, 


we on cars at our are the 

same to home and foreign customers. But the prices to farmers abroad are always 
higher than to farmers in the United States. 

‘Chattanooga cane-mills, which we sell here for $24, $36, and $48, cost delivered 

in the city of Mexico $72, $98, and $145, and are retailed there at $100, $150, and 


“ Chattanooga lowa, on which the proportion of freight to cost is not so great, 
we price retail 3 25 = 


“After deducting the discount on Mexican money this leaves the Mexican 


farmers paying an average of 75 per cent. more for their implements than our 


pay- 
“ Yours very respectfully, 
7 „ President — Blow Company. 
“ Hon. H. Cray Evans, t 
= Washington, D. C.“ 


“New YORK, June 26, 1890. 


of this city, 
are selling their spool cotton onset for export to Sonth erica or elsewhere 
e quantities for home consumption? I 


a question about w there 
Tours truly, 
“J. T. WOOLSEN.“ 


“New YORK, June 30, 1890. 
“In reply to letter si J. T. Woolsen, we have only to say that we have 
only one p: for our O. N. T. spool cotton, and that we have never sold one 
spool Sheen Pee Ee: export for less than we sell our American customers. 
Tours trul; 


= “GEORGE A. CLARK & BROTHER. 
“R. B. SYMINGTON, Attorney.” 


“To the Editor wae World: 
“Ha uite a number of plows within the last few years, your article in 
the Weekly W. a short time since, comparing prices, domestic and fo: 
attracted my attention and caused me to compare notes with the most success 
agent for agricultural implements in this country, and we mares from our actual 
experience that your statements in regard to prices are absolutely false in every 


particular. 

“The Advance plow, for instance, has never retailed here for more than $12.50. 

“ No mower sells for more than ost of them for $40. 

The Fire le 8 is farnished wholesale for $1.50 to $2. 

Mew eee like the New York World 

„Now, as I suppose a great newspa; e the New Yo 
want to injure honest manufacturers coun dealers by F mip yore downright false- 
hoods, would it not be the peepee thing to explain the fact you have been 
duped for 6 ou simply do not understand the business of buy- 
ing and g ery. 


J. C. HARRISON. 
"HOPEWELL, N. J., July 22." 


“TSFORMATION WANTED.” 


“68 BRIDGE STREET, AMSTERDAM. 


War on the farmer. Just bought a hay tedder the past week for which 
keg represent as selling to farmers at $45, while the foreigner could it for 


“Now, if all the reading matter in the World is as correct as about the hay ted- 
der, the less we farmers have to do with your paper the better it will be for us. 


“Yours respectfully, $ 
N “JOSIAH WABETH.” 


H ANN ARBOR AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, Ann Arbor Mich. : 


“Does your discount 1 4 855 | pas mye in American Mail and rt Jour- 
nal make prices to home w the same as the net prices pul ed in 
Spanish journals? Answer paid for. 
“F. B. STOCKBRIDGE." 


“ ANN ARBOR, MicH., August 22, 1800. 
“ Hon. F. B. STOCKBRIDGE, Washington: 25 


“Prices to wholesale dealers in this country are the same as to holesale 
dealers, with boxing and New York 2 added. se ots 
“ANN ARBOR AGRICULTURAL COMPANY.” 


H STUDEBAKER BROS., South Bend, Ind.: 


Are your prices the same to American and foreign customers? 
F. B. STOCKBRIDGE." 


~ “Sour BEND, ISD., August 21, 1890. 
“Hon. F. B. STOCKBRIDGE, Washington: n 
We have never made a distinction in price in favor of a foreign market; all 
reports to the contrary are absolutely — — $ 
wee MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


“ WASHINGTON, D. C., August 20, 1890. 
O OLIVER CHILLED PLOW COMPANY, South Bend, Ind.: 
"Do you make lower prices to foreign than to American wholesale dealers! 
F. B. STOCKBRIDGE.” 
‘SOUTH BEND, IXD., August 21, 1890. 
“Hon. F. B. STOCKBRIDGE, Washington : 


We do not make lower prices to foreign than to American wholesale dealers, 
Are prepared to prove that all such reports are false. 
“OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS.” 


**Kansas Crrr, Mo., July 22, 1890. 


“Dear Sin: If the tariff is for the benefit of the laborer and not the manufact- 
er 


urer, why is it that Elgin watches can be purchased cheaper in Canada and oth 
countries than at home! 
N. H. FAIRBANKS.” 


The above was sent to the Elgin Watch Company. We append their reply: 
“Cuicaco, August 15, 1890. 
only of watch movements, not watch cases 


ufacturers 
or the complete watch, as would be inferred from the reference made by the cor- 
respondent from Kansas City. The jobber in Canada pays 5 per cent. more for 


rough the whole list, as far as we are acquainted with the 3 
—.——. 
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our merchandise than the jobber in this country. These are the conditions: 
There being 10 per cent. duty on American-made movements, we allow the Canada 
bber an extra 5 per cent. for the purpose of placing our there u such a 


that they can meet competition with movements of foreign manufacture. a 


“As to the prices of our movements in other foreign countries, as in case 
Australia, they are sold there to the jobber aud retailer at the same prices they 
are in this country, with carrying charges, insurance, and duties added. 

„We should like to bear the correspondent from Kansas City state why the 
Elgin watch is cheaper in foreign countries than at home. He simply makes the 
assertion without the explanation. 


“Yours truly, 
“ELGIN NATIONAL Waren COMPANY, 
“J, H. & M. CUTLER, General Agents. 


J. I. Cask THRASHING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
Racine, Wis, September 8, 1880. 


„Dran SiR: Our trade with foreign countries is limited to Manitoba and the 
Argentine Republic, and from both of those countries we obtain a higher price 
than we do from our home customers; and when the purchaser in the Argentine 
has dealer for customs, freight handling, and commission or profit, his 
threshing outfit costs him over twice as much asa similar rig would a farmer 
in the United States. 

We do not know of a single manufacturer of farm implements who does not 
get more money out of the goods op ae to foreign countries than he does out of 
an equal amount sold in the United States. 

“Yours truly, 
“J. I. Case T. M. Co., 
F. K. BULL, Secretary. 


The Farm Im t News, of Chicago, says on this subject: 

“Tt is surpri that a prominent American newspaper should betray such 
dense ignorance; for it is well known that American implements are sold to for- 
eign farmers at much — rices than to American farmers. We have fre- 
quently called the attention of onr readers to this fact; but, in order to show 
more ly the difference, we will quote the retail prices on the following ma- 
pong Ss implements, giving highest figures for all sections east of the Mis- 
son ver: 

‘Twine binders, standard size, retail, United States, about $145 ; England, $225 ; 
France, $240; in Italy and other countries at still higher prices. 

“Mowers, standard size, retall, United States, about $50; in England, $70 to 
$80; in France, $80 to $90. 

“ Sulky hay-rakes, retail, United States, $18 to $25, according to size and qual- 
ity; same hay-rakes in France, $40 to $50 ; nearly as high in 3 
mee presses, Seam power, retail, United States, $550; in England, $750; in 

nee, $300. 

Hay 3 horse power, standard reversible style, retail, United States, 
$285; in France, #500; in Argentine Republic, abont $560. 

“No, 40 Oliver plow, with wheel and jointer, retail, United States, $14; in Eng- 
land, $16 to $18; in other foreign countries still higher. Other plows and other 
makes of plows are sold abroad at proportionate advances over bome prices. 

è ee drills, nine-hoe, retail, United States, about $60; in France and Italy, 
1: 

“In this way we might go through the whole list of agricultural implements 
exported to foreign countries. In every case the exported implement brings 
higer prices abroad.” 

“Dean Sin: We receive from 10 to 20 5 cent. larger prices for machines we 
send out of the country than we receive for those we sell here, which is tho fact, 
though our machines for our foreign trade are some heavier than for the home 
market, 

ag 3 is no Ray elkr in the cha ae Mayi eny. 1 aiora 8 
as cheaply as the Americans buy such machinery, an s against a member 
of Con, 's intelligence and integrity to got up in Congress and make a statement 
in conflict with this fact; he ought to be sent home and to school or tothe work- 


house for doing it. 
WALTER A. WOOD, 
President Walter A. Wood Mowing and Reaping Machine Company. 


Hoosic Faris, N. Y.” 
The Cleveland Leader of May 14, referring to an article in the Cleveland Plain 


r. said: 

“A more false and contemptible attack on American manufacturers was never 
biished. It is absolutely atrocious in its abominable perversion of the truth. 
The only possible apology for such misstatements that can be offered is to plead 
a degree of ignorance that absolutely unfits the author for discussing any public 


matter. 

“The Engineering and Mining Journal of May 3 did contain nineteen colamns 
of matter, not advertisements, descriptive of manufactured articles suitable for 
export, with the list of prices thereof and the ‘discounts for export only.“ It 
was a little scheme of the Journal to promote foreign trade, and manufacturers 
were invited to make use of the Journal's columns for that purpose free of charge. 

On the basis of the statement that the discounts are ‘for export only,’ the 
Plain Dealer recklessly and wickedly—for ignorance is not justification where the 
facts were so easily ascertainable—asserts that it is proposed to sell these goods 
to foreigners at prices 25 to 70 per cent. less than they are sold to Americans; in 
other words, that American farmers and other home consumers aro charged this 
difference above what foreigners are asked to pay with the retailers’ profits and 
percentages on the excess added. It is amazing that any one should believe such 
a thing possible, much more so to publish it without careful investization. How 
plain a tale shall put that free- 8 falsehood down our readers may now see. 

“ A representative of the Leader yesterday called upon one of the most prom- 
inent hardware and agricultural implement dealers in the city, and showing him 
the article in the Journal, asked him to state what discounts were allowed to him 
by the mannfacturers of the identical articles described. This merchant is a 
— and a tariff reſormer, and the Plain Dealer can have his name, but 
not for publication, if it desires to investigate the accuracy of the statements to 
follow. The figures to be given eg fg verified by calling on any local deal- 
ers in the articles mentioned. The of articles compared was very large, but 
we shall confine the comparisons here made mainly to those named in the Plain 


Dealer. 

In the Journal a manufacturer of steel and malleable iron garden rakes offers 
them at a discount of 70 per cent. for export only.’ The same manufacturer sells 
tbem to the Cleveland dealer at a discount of ‘70 and 5,' equivalent to 714 we 
cent. off. He offers scythes ‘for export only’ at 40 and 10 off,’ equivalent to a dis- 
count of 46 per cent., and to the Cleveland dealer the same goods at ‘50 and and 5 
off,’ equa! to a discount of 524 per cent. The same manufacturer offers the ‘Chieftain’ 
horse rake No. 1 at 40 off for export only,’ while to the Cleveland merchant he 
allows 50, 10, and 2} off,’ a discount of 56} per cent, from the list price. The 
discount on hatchets ‘for export only is 50 per cent., and to the American dealer 
50, 10, and 5,‘ equal to S7j per cent. 

On table-knives and shears the discounts offered are the same ‘for export 


only’ and to the home merchant. A manufacturer of feed cutters offers his ‘No. 
1,’ with two 6}-inch knives at $18, 30 per cent. off ‘for export cage and the Cleve- 


land merchant buys the same cutter for $10 net. The mann: rer of grinding 
mills allows the home dealer 10 per cent. more discount than the fo dealer. 
Barn door sheaves and hangers are offered 50 off ‘for export only,’ and 60 off to 
the home trade. The discounts on wrenches and vises are the same in both cases, 
and on lawn mowers also. ‘For export only,’ scroll saws are offered at 20 to 25 
off, while the Cleveland merchant is allowed 25 to 30. The discount on nails and 
tacks is 10 per cent. more to the home than to the foreign dealer. But there is no 
need of further extending the com s. In not a single case in the whole listis 
alarger discount offi ‘for ex only’ than to the American dealer, and in 
most cases the latter is allowed a ‘er discount than the foreigners.” 

Having demonstrated the falsity of the charge that American manufacturers 
sell agricultural implements abroad more cheaply than to our own people, it is 
peo d to go further and show that there is er imducement nor necessity 
or them 10 do so. United States Consul H. J. Dunlap, in his latest report from 
Breslau, Germany, says he attended the annual exhibition of agricultural ma- 
chinery held in Breslau last June. Five American firms were represented on this 
occasion whose retail prices on their implements plainly prove that they are 
higher abroad than at home. 

very farmer will see the moment his er falls upon them that they are from 
25 to 100 per cent, higher than the prices of similar articles in this country: 


Prices of American machines in Germany at retail. 


McCormick’s repe and binder, complete .......,.......22-----20eeeeenee $288, 00 
McCormick’s self-raker, complet 144. 00 
M. ick’s mower, 5. foot cut -- 115, 60 
Wood's zoper and binder, complete.. 276. 06 
Wood's self-raking reaper, complete. 144. 00 
Wood's self-raking reaper, light 132. 00 
77% -cstern sacs csnncvseencscesconmaebaact Fas - 96,00 
D. M. Usborne & Co., 5 reaper ........ Sane 144. 00 
Deere & Co., 12-inch plow, with rolling cutter........ 16. 89 
H. Doere & Co., riding pow. . . — 02.40 
SA bes sn TEA 2 -- 40.08 
Philadelphia lawn mower, 14-inch cut, 8 inches high. . 16.80 
Philadelphia lawn mower, 16-inch cut, 8 inches high . 10. 20 


Philadelphia lawn mower, 16-inch cut, 4 inches high 2 AAT T 


The report shows that American farm machinery commands a higher price 
abroad than that of England or Germany. Both the latter are much higher than 
our own at home prices, but the superior quality of American gr ron secures 
to them their commanding place in the markets of the world. Similar testimony 
will be found in the consular reports from other countries. 

Daring the recent Senate debate Senator Hiscock, of New York said: 

Mr. President, I havo examined with great care the Pacey ok that have been 
so confidently e by Democratic 8 and rei on the floor of the 
Senate, that American manufacturers were selling their goods to foreign dealers 
and consumers, offering them freely at the large discounts given from the prices 
at which the same s were offered to the same class of American dealers and 
consumers. The misunderstanding, if it is that, and not an attempt to falsify and 
deceive the public, is occasioned by the fact that the retail price-lists, less the dis- 
counts, are given as the cost of the goods to foreign jobbers (there is no foreign 
retail trade) and the retail price-lists without discounts as the cost to the Ameri- 
can jobbers, when the most casual investigation would have satisfied Senators on 
the other side that equal or greater discounts were given from those retail prices 
to the American trade. It has been made a very material question. 

“The charge, if true, would prove either that the manufacturers do not require 
the protection they have, or that on account of a combination among them they 
sold their goods in the domestic market at the enormous profits indicated by the 
large discounts to the foreign trade; for it is fair to assume that only in excep- 
tional cases, where the manufacturer finds on Lis bands a surplus that he can not 
dispose of at remunerative rates, or through bankruptcy, goods are forced upon 
the market, would they be sold abroad except at a profit, and I concede that the 
charges made, if true, w be as trenchant nst many customs rates now ex. 
isting as they are vicious and even criminal. debate, Senators upon the other 
side have hovered around and concentrated their forces around this point to 
ber their eloquent vituperations against the tariff question more aby 
other, 

It is a remarkable fact in this connection that in many individual instan 
manufacturers charged with this great crime against American consumers—for i 
the sears were true it is u crime—have written to newspapers and gentlemen 
making charges explaining their methods of business and refuting the Pgh oe 
and in no instance that I can recall have the writers received the benefit of their 
denials, but on the contrary they seem to call forth louder and more constant and 
specific assertions of their truth. I confess to surprise that Senators who should 
E aos this great economic qnesta; basing their arguments upon facts and the 
logic of facts, have consented, as it seems to me, to descend to gross misstate- 
ments and to misrepresent honorable men in their efforts to excite prejudice and 
hostility to a great economic policy, 

“In this discussion, sir, we can not be too careful—either side—in guardin, 
pa calling to our aid in support of our theories any matter that will not stand 
the highest crucial teat in respect to its verity. I. sir, have nothing but commis- 
eration for a party leader in this debate who finds it necessary to supply his con- 
stituency with erroneous or op rest eens statements to hold them in party lines 
upon this great issue that now divides the two t political organizations.” 

The ch: that American farmers pay more for their implements than foreign 
farmers do has been shown to be false. Precisely the reverse is the case. The 
pay less; and this is the result of protection, which has encouraged and develo 
the production of such articies on a large scale at low prices in the United States. 
But protective le tion has gone still farther, and now by the tariff bill of 

tas completely defended American farm products against competition from 
the cheap lands and labor of foreign nations. The following comparison will be 
found interesting and conclusive: 


Rates of duty on foreign products. 


Republican tariff 
of 1890. 


Present law. 5 Mills 


-| 10 cts. per bush... 30 cts. per bush. 
EnF 15 cts. per bush. 
10 cts. per bush...) 15 cts. per bush. 
7 -| 10 cts. per bush. . . 15 cts. per bush. 
20 ets. per bush... 20 cts. per bush ..| 25 cts. per bush. 


4 cts. per lb 4 cts. per lo .. 6 cts. per Ib. 

4 cts. per Ib 4 cts. per bush. 6 cts. per Ib. 

10 per cent. F 40 cts. per bush. 
FEree E 5 cts. per doz. 

$2 per ton.........] per ton $4 per ton. 

8 cts. per Ib 8 ots. per lb 15 cts. per Ib. 


15 ets, per bush...) 15 ets. per bush...) 25 cts. per bush 
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Rates of duty on foreign products—Continued, 


Republican tariff 
of 1890. 


Wool, second class .| 12 cts. per Ib, 
Wool, third class.... 82 per cent. 
DD 50 per cent. 
eset sonene stem- FI per o . I per lo 2.75 per cent. 
med. 
Not stemmed........ 75 cts. por Ib. 75 cts. per lb $2 per Ib. 
All otber stemmed . 40 cts, por lb 40 cts. per Ib...... 50 per cent. 
S $20 per ton.. Free 1 ct. per lb, 
Plums and prunos...} 1 ct. per Ib F 2 cts. per lb. 


This direct legislation in behalf of farmers has been supplemented by thé silver 
bill, the protective effect of which is already seen in the advancn of the prices of 
the pos American staples—nearly 20 cents per bushel on wheat and 15 cents per 
bus 1 7 amounting in the aggregate to more than 6250, 000, 000 on these two 
“ye eee the American farmers, constituting nearly one-half of our popu- 
lation, have at last received the consideration they deserve. Under protective 
laws they are rantied against foreign competition. They are enabled to sell 
their crops at fair prices and to buy their implements and tools cheaper than they 
can be bought in any other country in the world. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Before the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McKINLEY] resumes his seat, I wish to make an appeal to him in be- 
half of gentlemen who represent on this floor the State of Louisiana. 
They have great and important interests involved in the result of this 
bill; and I suggest to the gentleman from Ohio that he would subserve 
a very liberal and just purpose if in hisannouncement to the Honse in 
reference to the order of this discussign he would provide that these 
gentlemen should have some part of the time. 

Mr.McKINLEY. Iunderstand the gentleman from Georgia to make 
that proposition with the idea that we are to divide the time equally. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Under the arrangement of which the 
gentleman has given notice there would be, of course, according to the 
usage, an equal division of time between the two sides of the House. 
But I want to suggest to the gentleman that such an arrangement 
would be unfair to this side, because we feel in honor bound to accord 
some of our time to these gentlemen who represent the sugar interest. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. But the gentleman from Georgia will remember 
that when I proposed to give his side three hours and a half the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, as I understood, declined my offer. 

Mr. TURNER, ot Georgia. My friend from Ohio will remember 
that three of us on this side, who are members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, were members with him of the conference commit- 
tee; and if he holds us to the notice he has already given, and if each 
of us should occupy the hour which would be allotted to us, these 
gentlemen who represent the local interest chiefly involved in this bill 
would have no time at all, 

And our reason for objecting in the outset was because of the fact 
that no adequate arrangement or provision, such as in our judgment 
ought to have been made, was made to hear those gentlemen before 
their interests were sacrificed. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I do not understand the gentleman to mean that 
we should yield to those gentlemen in opposition to the bill? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Will not the gentleman and his side of 
the House hear these parties or their representatives before they are 
subjected to this sacrifice? 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman has time to yield if he desires to 
doso. We have agreed to give you the larger proportion of the time. 
The gentleman from Georgia can yield. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. The “gentleman from Georgia“ is not 
in charge of the bill, while the gentleman from Ohio is and represents 
the majority side of the House. He controls the entire time. Is there 
not sufficient magnanimity at least on that side of the Honse to allow 
these gentlemen to be heard before their interests are destroyed? 

Mr. McKINLEY, Why, Mr. Speaker, the Louisiana interests were 
heard the other day fully through the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PRICE], when he presented the whole case in the strongest possible 
manner. They were heard fully before the committee. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. At what time did that hearing take 
place to which the gentleman now refers? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I refer to the héaring before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. But the gentleman will remember that 
the gentleman from Louisiana had only five minutes on the floor. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. But it was all the time he asked for. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. And they ask now to be heard on the 
floor. This bill has come back in a shape to be acted upon, and be- 
fore their interests are destroyed they ask to be heard, 

Mr. McKINLEY. Very well; I call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that I proposed to give that side of the House three and a 
half hours, provided the previous question was ordered at 6 o'clock. 
Gentlemen on that side objected. You could have given the gentleman 
the extra half hour which I agreed to give you. 


Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. In justice to myself, I hope the gentle- 
man from Ohio will permit me to say that the limited time occupied 
by Mr. Price, the five minutes, was made short in order that the bill 
might be facilitated for the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Now, if the gentleman from Georgia and his side 
of the House will consent that the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered at 6 o’clock we will give the extra half hour to gen- 
tlemen to present their claims, It is all in your own hands to deter- 
mine the question. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. But the gentleman will give nothing if 
we do not surrender, as 1 understand it? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Is there to be no reciprocity on that side at all? 
[ Laughter. ] - 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. We are just trying to reach an agree- 
ment. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Then will not the gentleman from Georgia give 
something to get time for his friends? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I have nothfng more to say. 
I simply appealed to the magnanimity of the gentleman. If he de- 
clines to entertain the appeal I can not do more. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Why, Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the gentleman 
52 Georgia to say if I have not made an exceedingly fair proposition 
to him. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I want to tell the gentleman from Ohio 
that if he will not consent to a more just distribution of the time, in 
view of the interest involved, and to which I have referred, then I my- 
self will accord, of the limited time at my disposal, an opportunity to 
these gentlemen to be heard, 

Mr. MCKINLEY. That isa matter entirely under the control of 
the gentleman. 

Mr, TURNER, of Georgia. It is due to them to be heard, and the 
time ought to be given by consent of the House. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have asked that time should be given to them; 
I have asked that the order of business for this day by which the pre- 
vious question shall be ordered at 6 o’clock may be so arranged as to 

ive these gentlemen time. The gentleman from Tennessee has ob- 
jected. Will not gentlemen now consent that the previous question be 
ordered at 6 o’clock? That will save an unnecessary waste of time; 
and the time thus saved can be used in the debate. I asked unani- 
mous consent this morning that the reading of the Journal might be 
omitted, which would have saved a half hour more, which could have 
pa accorded to the debate, but the gentleman from Georgia ob- 
jected. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, But the gentleman from Ohio will par- 
don me. He knows all the time is at his command. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. The gentleman controls all the time 
for the balance of the session. He can do as he pleases with it. Ihave 
not a minute except what I get by his grace and consent. He ought 
not, therefore, to expect me to give the limited time which I may be 
able to control to gentlemen who will suffer by the adoption of this 
proposition. Why, even a criminal ought at least to be heard before 
he is condemned. 

Mr. McKINLEY. We have heard these gentlemen, however, and 
I will remind the gentleman from Georgia again that when I asked 
unanimous consent to dispense with the reading of the Journal this 
morning objection was made by himself, and time was thus unneces- 
sarily consumed. I pro to give thirty minutes if you will con- 
menr that the previous question be ordered at 6 o'clock. Nothing can 

fairer. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Will the gentleman from Ohio have the courtesy 
to answer one question? I would like to know by what authority 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want it understood that this does 
not come out of my time. - 

The SPEAKER. It comes out of somebody's time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COLEMAN. I hope it will not come out of mine. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I do not want it taken out of mine. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FLOWER], who is next entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FLOWER. Mr. Speaker, it is probably unnecessary to say, for 


the minority of this committee, that we non-concur in this cyclone stone- 


wall bill. 

The reason why I call it a cyclone stone-wall revision is because out 
West they build their walls 4 feet high and 6 feet thick, so when the 
cyclone strikes them and they blow over they are taller than ever. So 
they have revised this tariff, in every schedule save one or two, higher 
than it is under the present law. They have attempted by it to re- 
strict trade, to fix it so that the coast States can not trade with any 
foreign country; so that we can not get what we want from abroad 
which we do not produce and pay for in our agricultural products and 
manufactures; so that in the future we will need no shipping and have 
no flag upon the seas, The theory of the majority of the committee 
has been to so arrange the bill that between the thirty different nations 
with which this country trades there shall be no trade at all if they ean 
PDN help it. That is their position in nearly every item ot the 


In the limited time that has been given us to consider this and the 


hurry in which comparisons must be prepared, Ihave had only time 
to go through the several schedules and 2 two 


hundred i not diftering much in any isi 
OF ei tats Be ai arp ona cat ata eitmeont tatiches tae 
a statement by which you can see, from a 


the bill. 
Thave partly arranged 
comparison of the present law with this proposed law how much in- 
crease there will be in the tariff duty, an increase of from 30 to 150 per 
cent. above the present law. I will print the table in the RECORD. 
The statement is as tollows: 


Increased rates. 


| 


Articles, From— 


presentrates 
of about— 


Paragropli; | 
Increase over 


SH: 


Boracic acid... 


cup 
— 


w 


peri a a muriate of 10 per cent... 
Ammonia, sulphate of. 20 per cent... 
Extracts for dyeing, ete . 10 per cent.. 
. ͤ SEA per cent 
Indigo 10 percent. 


Cod-liver i. 25 per cent EI 
Flaxseed-o! 


wives Süss 


SA 288888 SAsraeeyys 


Seents per 100 Ibs. 
s 6 cents per 100 lbs. 


SSas 28 


China, existing rates, d 
increased b; 3 


uty 
istrative bil the duty be- be. 
ing assessed upon 


103 


*7 cents, 


GLASSWARE, ETC, 
108. Green and colored bottles, increased upon the sizes under 1 pint from 1 
cent per to Ii cents per pound. 
104. Flint and lime, etc., P 
106, All articles, ete., glassware, from 45 cent. to 60 cent, 
108, etc., glassware, from e per cent. 
109. Heavy-blown, etc., glassware, from „5 
110. and opal glassware, from 45 per cent. to 60 per cen 
113. 5 cylinder and glass, same as present rates; ago is al- 


etc., from 45 per cent. to 60 
per ton to 11 cents per cub’ 
20 per cent. to 40 per cent, 


METALS. 


eent, 


ete., from foot. 


40. Hoop, e ” 35 cent, 3 und. 
146, Steel in ingots, ete, — e e tow the spe- 
for the ad .. rice steel 


Pp 
over the present 
pound to 2} cents per pound. 

prep S SE OO abe ag square foot. 
: Cutlery: Pen-knives, of eae t. to 12 cents, 50 cents, $1, and $2 
per gr nant od per cent. mt. additional. rs about the same increase. 

167, ives, agp rere in sons —— ratio en aaa 
ete., presen per cent.; an e 

aid So has boen added 


und. 

15 poset pag 2 cents and, 

oat, from 10 per cent — — 

ied, Seeltbenx epee ta ana, teen te cae C tee ee 

197, Gold leaf, from $1.50 to $2 per package. 

202, Mica, from free to 35 per cent, 

207. Quicksilver, from 10 per cent. to 10cents per pound; an increase of about 


100 per cent, over present rates. 

208. metal, from 25 — cents pound. 

209. from free to 4 cen oe = 

212, Zine, CCT 
‘woop. 

219. Cedar, ete., from free to 25 cent, 

240 Sawed boards, sie, from $2 per 1,000 feet to 15 per cent. 

240. Glucose, from 20 per cent. to three-fourths cent per pound. 


TOBACCO AND MANUFACTURES OF, 

. not SS eee to $2 per 
poun 

. Leattobieco, ott som 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. | 
247. Horses and mules, from 20 per head, Per noad 
248, Cattle, from 20 per cent. to $10 per 
249. Hogs, from 
250. Sheep, 


Hops, from 8 cents to cents per pound. 

282. Plants, trees, shrabs, from free bo S) per cent. 

285, Flaxseed, from 20 1 

287. 8 from 30 per cent. to 45 per cent. 

288. Vegetables, tural state, from 10 per cent. to 25 per cent. 
from free to 30 per cent. 

from free to 30 per cent. 

Platine and prunes, from 1 oe per bushel. 


SPIRITS, ETC. 
fi $2 up to $2.50 on, 
boy emn sa eT a e rey poe gN 
1:50 gallon, 
a Sf up to $ per dozen; pints, from $3.50 up to 


ng pana ts per gallon, 


COTTON MANUFACTURES, ETC. 
aaah Cotton yarns, ete., some of the lower price yarns increased about 20 per 


ne to 350. Cotton cloths, change of classification prevents any estimate of in- 
creased rates which are no doubt large. 


351. Clothing, ete., from 35 cent, to 50 per cent. 
ushes, velvets, ete., increase. 
ille curtains, etc., Jarge increase. 
„„ and knit goods, large increase except upor the cheap- 
FLAX, ETC. 


359. Flax, not TCT 
360. Flax, hackled, from $40 to $67.20 
871. Oil cloths, low priced, 3 arabad. 
372. Yarns or s, from 40 per cent. up to 45 per cent. on the finest and 


„5 
378. ufactures F rates increased from 35 to 50 per cent., except upon the 
coarser linens, 


874, Collars and cufts, very la nerease, 

875. , edgings, ete., very increase, from 40 up to 60 per cent. 
WOOLS AND WOOLENS. 

286. eee e e e class increased about 16 per cent. over ex- 


isting 

387. Wools of the third class increased on the lower grade about 25 per cent. 
and on the higher much above that. 

393. Woolen yarns, a very large increase of the specific rate. 

394. Woolen cloths, ete., new classification and large increase of pound duty 
as well as increase of the ad valorem rate. 

395. 5 hats of wool, etc. The remarks upon 394 apply to this para- 


a Women’s dress goods. Ditto as to remarks. 
398. Cl , etc., increase in both specific and ad valorem rates. 
400, Webbings, ete., large increase in rates. 


= ‘Aubusson, ete., 45 and 30 per cent. up to 60 cents and 40 per cent. 
ete, ADA ET per oua: up to d cents and — 
408, Brassia — cent. . 
404. Velvet, cte., 2 and 30 per cent. up to 40 cents and 
405, Tapestry, 20 and 30 per cent. up to 28 cents and 40 per 
406. Treble ingrain, ... 
407. Wool, Dutch, ete., S cents and 30 per cent. up to 12 cents and 40 per cent. 
408. eto. 15 and 30 per cent, up to 22 and 40 per cent. 
409, Carpets, ete., 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
SILK. 


112. Spun silk, now 30 


ie cent., to 35 per cent. 
413. Vetvets, 3 — now 50 per cent., to compound rates, which will ex- 
the present rates largely 


ceed 
415. Laces, etc., now 50 per cent., to 60 per cent. per ype part india-rub- 
ber, compound rates of 8 cents per S and 60 per cen 
417. Weod-pulp, now — per cent., 3 of 
3 rates in paragraph cent, to specie of 


50, d $7 to 
eve a pi RB sa — proi: 


py eee very large increase upon the 5 
é ctures (not otherwise specified) from 15 to B per cent. 
SUNDRIES. 


429. Brushes and brooms, from 30 per cent. to 35 per cent. 
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431. Buttons, from 25 per cent. to specific, which will show very large increase. going to ruin them, but they do not care. They will ruin an indus- 


432 and 433, B same as above. 
436, Cork-bark and corks, now 25 percent., to specific rates; large increase on 
sepe descriptions. E 


Hair-cloth, now 30 per cent., to fic. 


Hats, etc., now 30 per cent., to 55 per cent, 
— — to 38 OE 
461 to 465. Manuhoctures of 8 articles increased in many cases over pres- 
ones. Masks, now 15 per cent., to 35 per cent. 

466. Matting, now 20 per cent., to rates. 

468. Siate-pencils, now 30 per cent., to 4 cents per gross, is believed to be a very 
decided increase. 

472. Umbrellas: Silk, etc., now 50 per cent., to 55 per cent.; other, now 40 per 
cent., to 45 percent. 

In the foregoing tables the manufacturing schedules are all of them 
raised to a point which allows the manufacturers, or most of them, 
to make combines and fleece the people. It was the intention to place 
the rate so high that no combine between manufacturers could be de- 
feated by the regulation of prices from foreign importation. 

Thave also examined the agricultural schedule, largely increasing 
the duty on wheat, cabbages, and all along the line; and the thoughtce- 
curs to me, after hearing from the agriculturists in the committee, 
and the manufacturers also, and hearing it claimed by the majority of 
this House that raising these various schedules tor the manufacturing 
industries would certainly cheapen the articles to the consumer—the 
thought occurred to me whether they did not want by these schedules 
to make the farmer poorer than he is. It was claimed by some of the 
farmers who appeared before our committee that work the best they 
could, cut their corners as only a farmer has to do, that at the end of 
the year all he could clear was a six-rail fence with the sheriff after 
him. [Laughter.] 

It occurred to me, Do they want to make the farmer poorer than he 
is now?’’ If their theory is right, that by raising the duty on these 
articles they cheapen them to the consumer, why will not the increased 
duty on barley, on wheat, on cabbages cheapen those articles for the 
farmer as well? If the theory is correct in one case it is right in the 
other. If it makes the farmer poor now it will make him poorer 
when he gets the full benefit of this protection that you give him, 

Look this bill all over from one end of it to the other. Ihave given 
you a fair sample of it, as you will see; and the farmer will fail to find 
much relief in all these various schedules, 

My honored friend, the chairman of this committee, expatiated largely 
on the question of free sugar below 16 Dutch standard. But that has 
a string on it. By the Ist of January, 1892, if the revenues are not 
sufficient to meet the demands of the Government—and there is not a 
sane man on the other side of the Honse who will deny that our rev- 
enues sre all gone, and that if we had appropriated what we ought 
you would have had a deficit of $47,000,000 to-day—lI say by the Ist 
of January, 1892, if it is thought necessary, the President may retal- 
iate on those countries from which we get free coffee, tea, and hides 
by pulling the string and raising the duty to where it is now, nearly, 
on sugar; and tea, coffee, and hides, which are now free, may be 
on the dutiable list again. 

But there is one bright spot in this bill for the Western Republican 
farmers, The majority have labored and brought forth binding-twine. 
They expected to label it on the start free“ binding-twine. What 
a boon that would have been to the Western Republican farmer. What 
a peroration the statesmen could have made in those Western States 
on free binding-twine! Why, you would have had these Republican 
farmers lifting up their eyes to heaven saying, We thank God we 
are not as other people are. We believe in protection. We believe 
that all these different duties cheapen articles to the consumer; but 
as for binding-twine, we are a little in doubt, if you do not put that 
on the tree-list we will down all you gentlemen in Minnesota and Iowa, 
and we will have our way about it whether or no.” 

On the other hand they whirl around tothe South and theysay, ‘‘ Cot- 
ton-ties, 35 per cent.; now put them up to one-half cent a pound or to 
about 130 per cent. Double them up; give them the benefit of it in 
the South; try # on them. This duty on these cotton-ties will cer- 
tainly cheapen them to you in time; but we have got tired of this Re- 
publican idea that it is going to cheapen binding-twine, and we do not 
a it, but we are willing it should be tried on the farmers of the 

u 

I can hear them singing: 

From Greenland's icy mountains, from India's coral strand, 
Flow down those Southern rivers, light up their golden sands. 
Down in that Southern country let high protection come, 
But not out in the Western States, for that's to close to hom’, 

Com od and applause. ] 

Now, Ihave searched through this bill for the relief promised, and I 
say that the Western men will expatiate upon this particular point of 
seven-tenths of a cent a pound on binding-twine, though it ruins 200,- 
000 workmen and drives them out of employment in New York State 
and in New England. 

The raw material of which binding-twine is made is taxed by this 
bill $22.50 a ton, and they leave them seven-tenths of a cent a pound 
duty to By the difference in the wages between here and Eu: 
pauper Europe. They have fixed it in that shape. They know it is 


try by making even free binding-twine, for their constituents demand 
that the tax be put upon somebody else; and they put it on somebody 
else and take the benefit home to themselves, This seven-tenths of a 
cent a pound on binder-twine is just exactly like a diamond in a bushel 
of charcoal, the only relief from taxation the Wesférn farmer has in 
the whole bill. It will serve for them to have something to talk about, 
and it will be talked about till their representatives are talked out of 
this Congress. 

Ido not feel prepared to-day (but others will follow me who are) 
to go into a detailed discussion of this bill all along the line. It de- 
serves it and will probably get it; not so full as it deserves and not so 
full as it will get before the country. Permit me to make one allusion 
not connected with the bill: I saw the other day a blotted out 
of the RECORD, and the gentleman raised his hands almost to heaven 
and said that, while other of his speeches had sunk into the RECORD as 
rain- into the ocean, this one had sprung up and brought torth an 
hundred-fold. He said that twenty Southern districts were robbed of 
representation by this side of the House, and that he could not stand 
it, even if he had to butcher“ the Senate. He did not say that one 
of these was obtained by corruption. Mark that. Neither did the 
Speaker of this House in Maine, when he claimed that there were twenty 
seats stolen in the South, or thirty, as he said in Philadelphia —and I 
suppose it will be fifty before the end of this campaign—he did not 
charge corruption on one of them. He might have added that forty 
seats on their side of the House, if it were not for money, might be 
aant to-day. He might have said that, but did not. They are holier 

an we. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. How much time 
have I left? : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has occupied fifteen minutes. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Does the gentleman from Ohio desire 
any one on his side to proceed now ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. No. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privilege. 
The gentleman who has just taken his seat has made a statement that 
I donot think ought to go unchallenged on the record: that forty seats 
on this side were purchased by money, or words to that effect. I think 
we owe it to this House not to allow such a statement as that to go in 
the RECORD unchallenged; and I would like the gentleman to specify 
what he means by that. 

Mr. FLOWER. In the first place, Mr. Speaker, the RECORD will 
show that I did not state what the gentleman from Iowa has said I 
did. I did say that if it were not for the use of money forty seats on 
on the other side might be vacant. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. LEHLBACH. How many on your side? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOREY. How much did yours cost? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from Iowa desire? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I move that the words of the gentleman be 
taken down. [Cries of “Too late! de 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. And that a committee be a ted to 
investigate and see how much seats did cost. [Laughter. 

The SPEAKER. Words that the gentleman has uttered in debate? 

Mr, McMILLIN. I make the point that it comes too late; and I 
hope this does not come out of our time. 

TheSPEAKER. Itcomes outof somebody’stime. TheChair would 
as ay that time can not be wasted without being lost. 

. FLOWER. How much time have I occupied? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has occupied seventeen minutes, 
including this colloquy. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, at this stage of the billnow 
under consideration it may not be amiss, at therisk of some repetition, 
to remind the House that after a discussion of three or four days in the 
House it was passed under a special order, after six days more of debate, 


and was then sent tothe Senate. Inthe Senate, which, under the Con- 
stitution,.can not originate revenue bills, after proper consideration 
by the Committee on Finance, it was reported to the Senate and in 


due time underwent discussion for 
deliberation upon the bill by that y was embodied in over four 
hundred amendments. Those amendments contained various dis- 
tinct propositions, some of which were favored even on the Repub- 
lican side of this hall; but under another resolution, which the 
entleman from Ohio, the honorable chairman of the committee 
Mr.*McKINLEY ] proposed, the House was compelled to vote in solido 
upon the entire number of amendments proposed by the Senate after 
a discussion of two hours, one hour on each side. 
taken on that resolution those amendments went into a conference 
between the two Houses, For ten days those amendments were un- 
der consideration in that committee of conference, although the 
House itself had been denied the opportunity for more than two 
hours’ consideration of them before the bill was sent to conference. 
The country knows nothing of what transpired between the con- 
ferees of the two Houses. Although a member of the conference 
committee, I scarcely know anything myself except that which is 
embodied in the report. I am not complaining of this. These Re- 
paiese gentlemen had the right to confer among themselves be- 
submitting their action to us and the country, but what I do 


ight weeks. The result of the 


Under the vote 


complain of is that propositions which required for their discussion 
in the Senate eight weeks, and for their consideration in the confer- 
ence between the two Houses ten days, we were allowed on this side 
only one hour to consider, and now when the result of the confer- 
ence is reported, ve are notified that we are to be allowed only 
three hours for discussion. Of course, we can only protest. The 
process may commend itself to those who are the beneficiaries of 
the policy of protection, but to those who are its victims it looks 
more like the famous process of addition, division, and silence.” 

I arraign this bill, Mr. Speaker, as a sectional measure, and in 
this connection I propose to speak of some of the aspects of the bill 
which affect my constituents, 

Our constituents at the South, Mr. Speaker, are engaged in the 
roduction of that at staple which furnishes the bulk of our 
oreign commerce. The people who till the soil there and make the 

cotton do more days’ labor in a year than the people who live in any 
other section of the Union. Their labors begin with the New Year 
and end only with Christmas, and they are engaged in a most use- 
ful employment, the production of that erop which is the basis for 
the raiment of all mankind. ‘The price of that commodity is regu- 
lated not by the operation of any tariff laws or by any domestic in- 
fluence or condition, but it is fixed on the basis of free trade in 
Liverpool and in competition with the labor of India, Egypt, and 
other countries. In retarn for that cotton which goes abroad, we 
receive those importations of merchandise from the duties on which 
is derived the chief portion of our revenue. 

It would seem that those who are engaged in this industry are 
entitled, from those who lay the taxes at least, to some forbearance. 
Under the existing duty and a conspiracy which took advantage of 
it, the bagging in which the farmers of the South inclose their cot- 
ton before sending it to market cost them two years ago 12 to 14 
cents a yard. The cotton itself they sold for less per pound than 
they paid for this coarse stuff, with which all are familiar. If our 
popio could buy this bagging where they sell their cotton, without 

aving it taxed at our custom-honses, they could procure it at less 
than 6 cents per yard. This bill takes off the duty on jute butts 
from which the bagging is made, and gives in addition to the man- 
ufacturers a duty of 1.6 cents per yard. 

Binding twine, which under the present law is dutiable at 2} cents 
per pound, is taxed by this conference scheme only seven-tenths of 
a cent, with free raw material, although it is a far more expensive 
manufacture than cotton bagging. The lower tax is for the West 
and the higher taxis for the South. Both articles ought to be on 
the free-list. 

Now, althongh the bill provides a drawback of 99 per cent. to the 
Standard Oil Company and others on all tin-plate imported and 
sgan exported in the form of cans and boxes, whether empty or 
filled, no such favor is allowed the farmer on the bagging which he 
might import from abroad. 

Although I know that my friend from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] has 
hitherto differed with me on this subject, it may be nevertheless as- 
sumed that the cost of the bagging and ties is a tax on the planter, 
and that it is not, as it was once contended, sold at the same price 
at which the cotton itself is sold in the markets of the world. 

My friend from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR], chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and a colleague of the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, made that concession during the 
last Congress, in a discussion between him and myself on this floor. 

Now, let us advance, Mr. Speaker, to the question of cotton-ties. 
When the present tariff law was framed by a Republican Congress 
in 1582 or 1883 the gentleman from Ohio himself, then as now a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, and, I believe, then as 
now a member of the committee of conference, passed on the subject 
of cotton-ties and assisted in fixing the law as it now is, which puts 
upon cotton-ties a duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem. Why was that 
duty fixed at 35 per cent. ad valorem or, as I understand, about one- 
third of a cent a poung on this article of commerce? The gentleman 
acquiesced in it then; his party voted for it as a measure of justice 
to Southern planters; but now, when the conditions have changed 
so as rather to increase than diminish the necessity for justice to the 
farmers, he proposes to make that duty on cotton-ties three times as 
much as it is under existing law. i 

And it is to be remarked, Mr. Speaker, that these ties, even with 
the duty at 35 per cent., are still 8 in this country, though 
they are worth on the other side but little over a cent a pound. The 
American manufacturers can, under the present conditions, still con- 
tribute a large proportion of these ties to the trade; it is an enor- 
mous bounty to them to give them three times the protection which 
ai have been enjoying. 

r. MCCOMAS. if that cotton bagging is imported and put 
around cotton and the cotton is then sent abroad, can not 99 per 
cent, drawback be recovered on such imported bagging, if it can be 
shown to have been imported f 

Mr. 8 Georgia. No, sir. 

Mr. MCCOMAS. Why not? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Because there is no provision which 
allows it. The gentleman has an incorrect idea, derived, no doubt, 

from a papapi of the bill which provides that on articles manu- 
factured in this country the materials of which are imported and on 
which a duty has been paid there shall be a drawback of 99 per 
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cent. of the duties paid on the materials. But the gentleman, on 
reflection, will of course see that provision will not apply to this 
* 


cotton b ging under this bill. 

Mr. HER ERT. The drawback is only paid to the mannfacturer 
at any rate—not to the farmer in any case. 

Mr, TURNER, of Georgia. It does not apply to this item; and 
the same thing is true of imported cotton-ties. 

Now, in all seriousness, Mr. Speaker, I put it to the fair-minded 
men on the other side whether it is right to inflict this burden on a 
commodity which adds so much to our commerce and returns so 
much in the way of revenue to the Government on the traffic which 
comes back to this country in 3 

Mr. ARNOLD. Is not every pound of bagging and of iron used 
in packing cotton paid for at the price of the cotton? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Oh, no. 

Mr. ARNOLD, In the case of every bale of cotton sold in this 
country the bagging and the iron are paid for at the price of the 
cotton; there is no tare allowed in this country. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, Iregret that my friend has not hitherto 
studied the subject to which his inquiries relate. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I have bought cotton, and have paid the same 
price for the bagging that I paid for the cotton. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I will ask my friend where is the price 
of cotton fixed ? 

nc ARNOLD. In New York; it fixes the price for the entire 
world. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Itis fixed in Liverpool 

Mr. ARNOLD. The price of the cotton of the world is fixed in 
New York. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I can not enter into a 
discussion with a gentleman who takes that position. 

Mr. ARNOLD, What was the quotation of cotton yesterday in 
Liverpool and New York? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, the price of cotton in 
New York is always fixed in this way: those who make the market 
there learn by cab 70 885 what the price is in Liverpool at a given 
time; and they fix the tg in New York by taking into considera- 
tion, first, the freight which must be paid in order to lay this cotton 
down in Liverpool and, secondly, the other regulations which enter 
into the price on the other side, and among those regulations is a 
provision which has become a usage there, that 6 per cent. is de- 
ducted for tare, imposed on account of the bagging and ties chiefly, 

Mr. ARNOLD. How much higher is cotton in Liverpool than fn 
New York to-day ? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. If the gentleman [Mr. ARNOLD], who 
says he buys cotton, will consult his broker, he will find that the 
price in New York is always made on the basis I have stated. In 
every cotton market in the world the prices are fixed by the Liver- 
pool quotations, There cotton from all the countries that produce 
itis offered forsale. There the bulk of our own cotton is sold. Even 
the grades by which the different styles of cotton are designated 
originated in that city. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Where are futures“ sold—contracts for the fut- 
ure delivery of cotton? In Liverpool or in New York? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. We are considering actual transac- 
tions now, not“ futures.“ 

Mr. ARNOLD. They fix the price of future deliveries always, 
and those prices are fixed in New York. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Let me ask my friend a question or 
two before he departs. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Certainly. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Do I understand the 
sist that the price of cotton throughout the worl 
price of cotton in New York? 

Mr. ARNOLD, That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. How long has the gentleman been en- 
gaged in cotton manujacturing? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Well, sir, I have been engaged in that sort of trade 
for a good many years. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. 
after all his experience? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I have always understood that the price was fixed 
in New York. The price of futures in cotton is fixed there, which 
governs the price of cotton throughout the world, as I understand. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Where is the price of wheat fixed? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Iam not familiar with wheat. 

Mr. FORNEY. Nor with cotton, either, evidently. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I think I am, so far as cotton is concerned. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. My friend may put duties on imported 
goods and in that way fix the price on this side of like American 
commodities. He may even, under the protection of this Committee 
on Ways and Means, put the price up on this side of the cotton man- 
nfactures which he produces himself. When it comes to fixing the 
price of the cotton which he procures from the farmers of the South 
this Government is powerless; but the price of bagging and ties, and 
of everything else the farmers consume, including goods made out 
of the cotton which they produce, is enhanced by our laws. The 
gentleman [Mr. ARNOLD] is a manufacturer and is protected; the 
producers of cotton are only injured by your laws. 


entleman to in- 
is fixed by the 


And that is the gentleman’s opinion, 
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Mr. ARNOLD. Does the 8 from Georgia mean to say 
that the cotton-grower pays for the bagging and ties himself? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I«s it not paid for by the cotton-packer? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Isay it is paid for by the farmer—by 
the producer of the lint. 

Mr. ARNOLD, The packer buys the lint and puts up the cotton. 

Mr. FORNEY. The gentleman evidently knows nothing about 
the subject. 

Mr. ARNOLD. The farmer does not have anything to do with it 
unless he is a packer himself, unless he packs his own cotton. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Why, there is a packing establishment on 
almost every large plantation. 

Mr. FORNEY. Nearly every one ofthem hasit. They pack their 
own cotton on the plantation and it is a part of the business of rais- 
ing cotton. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. My friend from Rhode Island I know 
is ignorant of the subject of which he speaks. He knows nothing 
about this branch of cotton production at all, although he has for 
years been engaged in manufacturing the article. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Ibeg pardon; perhaps I know as muchas the gen- 
tleman himself. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. The gentleman says that the cotton- 
planter has nothing to do with furnishing the bagging and ties; that 
the bagging and ties are furnished by an individual that he calls the 
“packer.” Who is the packer? 

Air. ARNOLD, I mean those great concerns that buy the lint and 
bag the cotton and send it to market, and when they sell that cotton 
in the market to the world they sell the cotton-ties, bagging and all, 
at 1% or 124 cents pe pound, 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Does my friend know of a packer who 
does that? He says that he is in the trade and knows what he is 
talking about. Will he tell me the name of any such establishment? 
Will he give the name of a single “packer” who turnishes bagging 
and ties to the planter in that way? Give one name. 

ee: N Does the farmer carry his bagging and ties to the 
packer 

Mr. FORNEY. Why, he packs his own cotton. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. ‘The farmer buys the bagging and ties 
and packs the cotton on the farm, and then the cotton is sold to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island and other manufacturers. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes; and at 10} cents and 12} cents a pound for 
the wra a. j 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Then, will the gentleman abandon his 
error as to what he calls ‘‘packers?” 

Mr. ARNOLD. Whoever packs it, I know that the price of cot- 
ton, which is 10} cents per pound to-day, is paid also for the bag- 
ging and ties. : 

r. TURNER, of Georgia. If the gentleman from Rhode Island 
knew anything of the business he and I could carry on a more intel- 


ligent discussion. But, frankly, I do not think my friend knows any- 
thing of the subject. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] 


Mr. ARNOLD. The fact is the gentleman wants to get more for 
his bagging and ties than for the lint. 

Mr, ER, of Georgia. I hope my friend from Rhode Island 
will stand there for a few moments while I endeavor to make this 
matter plain to him. He no doubt desires to be fair, and I propose 
to treat him with perfect courtesy, 

A bale of cotton contains abont 500 pounds of lint and requires 
about six yards of bagging and five or six iron ties. Now, I want 
to ask the gentleman, 5 I go to his mill and offer him 500 

unds of lint without the bagging and ties, would he not give more 

‘or the lint naked and free fromthe incumbrances than for a bale of 
500 pounds including the bagging, ties, and all? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Certainly. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. As it is now plain that bagging and 
ties are not worth as much as cotton pound for pound, can not the 
gentleman understand the demonstration ? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I ey for the bagging and ties every time. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. But the gentleman has just admitted 
in effect that he regards the bagging and ties as mere incumbrances, 
and the result is that there is a sacrifice upon the farmer, which the 
gentleman himself has inflicted, and he does not seem to compre- 
hend tho operation. 

Mr. ARNOLD. But I pay for these things. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I believe the gentleman does not even 

ot see it. But, Mr. Speaker, I have spent more time on this sub- 
ject than I intended. I want to speak of another matter which my 
friend trom Rhode Island [Mr. ARNOLD] may better understand. 

I desire now to consider the subject of sulphuric acid. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means proposed to take that item from the free- 
list, although it is the acid by means of which all our commercial 
fertilizers are made, I had the honor to submit some remarks on the 
subject here when the bill was first under consideration, but no en- 
treaties of mine could avail to induce our Republican friends to 
change their purpose. A large proportion of the cotton grown in 
Georgia is produced by the addition of fertilizers to our soil. The 
proposition of the bill as it passed the House was to put a tax of a 


quarter of a cent on this acid, of which 1,000 pounds are necessary 
to make a ton of fertilizer, and if the duty increased the price to its 
full extent, it would amount to $2.50 on every ton. It went to the 
Senate in that shape in spite of every argument that could be made. 
The Senate seemed to have a better appreciation of the arguments 
inst a tax on fertilizers and offered an amendment which pro- 
vides that sulphuric acid which, at the temperature of 60° Fahren- 
heit, is of the specific gravity of 1.380, and when used for agri- 
cultural purposes, shall be free. But I wondered why this long and 
technical designation of the sulphuric acid which is made free for 
agricultural purposes should be put into the bill. As the inquiry 
went on I found that the manufacturers were com 1 say- 
ing that that grade of sulphuric acid would be t for their busi- 
ness. Iu order that I might not be misled by an interested party 
and that I might not assume to understand a matter of which I am 
ignorant, I applied to the Department of Agriculture for informa- 
tion on the subject. I called the attention of the Secretary to this 
phraseology in the bill and stated that the manufacturers said this 
form of sulphuric acid was useless for their purposes. I asked the 

opinion of the Department, and this is the answer: 

DEPAETMENT OF AGRIGULTURE, OFFICE OF A€siSTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., September 36, 


Sm: In reply to your inquiry concerning sulphurio acid used in the manufact- 
ure of fertil would make the following statement: 
The authorities on manures all coincide in recommending acids above a 


vity of 1.525. In England brown oil of vitriol N specific apay of 1.7 
s usually e oe From the above stutement you see that manufact- 


urers are probably right in their claims that the acid, as stated in the bill, is too 
weak for their uses, 
Respectfully, 
Chief Olerk, for Acting Secreta 
i , for e 
Hon, H. G. TURNRR, * T 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


It is sufficiently apparent that the privilege which the manufact- 
urers have hitherto had of free sulphuric acid and the co nent 
benefit which the Southern planters have had in the way of cheap 
fertilizers are at least to be placed somewhat at the mercy of the 
producers of sulphuric acid. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
ask the gentleman a question. Is the sulphuric acid used in the 
preparation of the Southern phosphates made in the South ? 

r. TURNER, of Georgia. No, sir. 5 

Mr. COLEMAN. Yes; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. It is made 
in New Orleans. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I did not understand. Do you mean 
the fertilizer or the sulphuric acid? 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. I mean the acid with which 
ed treat their phosphate to make the fertilizer. 

r. TURNER, of Georgia. The acid is manufactured at one or 
two remote points in the South, and I trust that the ores from 
which it can be produced can be found in our section as abundantl, 
as our phosphate rock. This condition may modify the pro 
hardship. This acid is a very cheap commodity and has always 
been free; but I want to tell the gentleman the secret of this busi- 
ness. Some enterprising countryman of his in New York has found 
somewhere over the Canadian border some advantageous conditions 
under which he can produce sulphuric acid cheaper than his com- 
petitors, and ery afford to our people a still cheaper fertilizer; 
and for that reason his competitors have asked a duty to be put on 
this Canadian sulphuric acid. ; 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman allow me 
to make a little further explanation? 


Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I do not want to yield to the gentle. 
man for an explanation, but if I can give the gentleman any infor- 
mation—— 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. 
formation. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, Then I hope my friend will get some 
one on his own side to give him the time for that p é E 

Mr. CANDLER, of J chusetts. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to have the Honse understand the real merits of the case. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, Will the gentleman co-operate with 
me in securing more time in order that Imay oblige him? 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. That I can not do. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Then I hope my friend will excuse me, 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. 1 the gentleman 
desires to give correct information to the House, and I can give him 
some information that perhaps may enable him to do that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] is 
entitled to the floor. 

a CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Will you allow me one min- 
ute 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield ? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, Evidently I can not do anything else 
than yield. The shortest way out is to let the gentleman give thé 
information. I yield to him. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair insists upon the rules of the Houso 
being complied with. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] 
is entitled to the floor. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield ? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I do yield. 


I wish to give you some in- 
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Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the reason that 
the duty was asked for by the manufacturers of sulphuric acid in 
New England was because this ararlar New Yorker, to whom 
the gen refers, could manufacture it, having cheaper coal and 
cheaper labor, at a little less in Canada than we could in New En- 

land, and he told the Canadians that as acid was free in the United 
tates—— 


I can not yield to the gentleman fur- 


Mr, CANDLER, of Massachusetts. If they would put a duty of 
one-half cent pound on acid from the United States, he would 
= from us Canadian trade and ship his surplus to the United 

tates. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I must resume the floor, 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. They gave him this one-half 
cent of discriminating duty against this country, as it is free here, 
and we asked only one-fourth cent on acid used by manufacturers, 
leaving the acid for all agricultural purposes free. 

p Tho SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts resume 

s seat 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts, I will. 

Mr. TURN. of Georgia. If the gentleman from Massachusetts 
had heard what I endeavored to say and which he has said so much 
better, he would have been saved the trouble of this interruption. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. You did not. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I hope my friend will forbear. I ask, 
i some enterprising manufacturer in New York has found some means 
by which he could cheapen the cost of fertilizers to my constituents, 
why should the gentleman come here and ask Congress to interpose 
to protect his constituents at the expense of mine? 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. I say it does not do so, 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Then there is an issue which the gen- 
tleman and I will try when we get down to another jury. [Laugh- 
ter.] But when I meet him here in December next we will talk it 
over 

I would like to ask the gentleman, if the duty is not intended to 
afford protection to the gentleman’s constituents, why he asked it 
to be put on at all. But I must hurry along, sir. 

Tin-plate is an article of as universal consumption in this country 
as sugar. It is used in the palaces of the rich and in the hovels of 
the poor; it is of prime interest everywhere in this country, and, 
although the present duty of 1 cent a pound has not enabled any en- 
terprising man in this country to make a pound of it, the price has 
nev gone down on the other side of the Atlantic until even 
without American competition it has become so cheap here that 
even the poor man can use tin for the roof that shelters his family. 
But it is a competiter just now with iron roofing, lately the product 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania, and it must go. Whatever the pretext, 
it is proposed to increase the duty to 2.2 cents a pound. Under 
the ing duty of 1 cent a pound there has not produced 
here a single pound of this necessary article. Why treat tin differ- 
ently from the policy 1 for the sugar of Louisiana? They 
say that a protective duty has failed to develop the sugar interest 
2 extent mnam oo aopn) the apa damana; y — 5 

ropose to e the duty off sugar an vea porary boun 
in ite stead. Tin isin pacer A the same situation. The duty has en- 
n pe nobody to produce it; and yet instead of coming to the 
1 result su ted by the treatment of the sugar interest by 
putting it upon the free-list, they have more than doubled the duty. 

Now, let us see what the exaction will cost us. The duty on tin- 

late now amounts annually to over $7,000,000. If you put this ad- 

tional burden upon it that tax will aggregate more than $14,000,- 
000, which will fallas a burden upon the poor people of this country. 

I want to call attention now to the subject of tobacco. When we 
had the responsibility for tariff legislation in the House, two years 
ago, we proposed to take off not only the special taxes, but to make 
tobacco in the Mills bill, and our friends on the other side, who 
were so eager for such a consummation as free tobacco, reproached 
us on every occasion because we did not make a distinct and sepa- 
rate proposition to make tobacco free; and yet now, when they have 
the responsibility and have the opportunity, they propose to strike 
off the pitiful sum of 2 cents a pound on tobacco, which according 
toa ience will inure, not to the benefit of the farmer, not to 
the benefit of the consumer, but will be so much added to the profits 
of the tobacco manufacturer. 

I wish to call attention to the treatment of shipping and the ship- 
building interest of this country in this bill. Isee my friend from 
Maine . DINGLEY], who is an in matters relating to that 


interest and who no doubt feels a profound interest in the subject, 


and I am glad that he can hear what I have to say. 

This bill proposes to make free all the materials that enter into 
ship-building for the purpose of building ships for foreign owners 
as well as for American ships engaged in the ees There 
is one qualification to that statement. The ships built with these 
free materials are, by the terms of the bill, to be restricted to the 
foreign trade, except that those which are of American ownership 
may engage in the coastwise trade for two months in the year. Now, 
I the eee attention to the unfairness of that ct gc st 
On this Atlantic coast, from Savannah to New York, as well as from 


Boston to Charleston, and all along that coast from the Northern cit- 
ies to points on the Gulfof Mexico, there are magnificent ships profit- 
ably employed in this coastwise traffic. Although the owners of these 
ships have to pay a price for their vessels which is augmented by 
the poru duties which are put on the materials of which they 
are built and have to pay enormous prices for their ships, it is pro- 
posed that for two months of the business season of the year, the 
time when cotton is offered for market, they shall have these 
“tramp” steamers built with free raw materials in New England 
going down there to compete with them in the coastwise traffic 
which has become so important an element in our internal com- 
merce, Onr people can not buy or build their ships which aro en- 
gaged in the coastwise traffic so as to compete with thess tramp 
steamers on the high seas, because oy, have to pay too high a 
price, but these ships that are to be built under this bill are to be 
allowed free raw materials and, as a result, a diminished cost, and 
then are to be permitted to come in and compete with these coast- 
wise steamers for at least two months in the year. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is not the gentleman aware that that has been 
the law since 1872? 

2 Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. 
aw. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It has been the law as to wooden vessels. This 
is merely an extension of the law as to certain other materials, 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. The gentleman knows very well that 
the present law is very different. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Except that this bill extends the existing law to 
material for iron vessels. 7? 

Mr. TURNER, of 5 But that is a very important differ- 
ence. Iron and steel and such things are very important elements 
in the making of ships. 

Now I wish to say a word or two on the subject of su as if is 
treated in this bill. The domestic production amounts, I believe, to 
about one-eighth of the total amount of sugar consumed in this 
country. 

It is proposed by this bill to put all sugar of less grades than No. 
16 according to the color test on the free-list. Now, under the stand- 
ard of No. 16 color test nearly all the sugar produced in this country 
can be classified. Then, as a compensation to those who have been 
encouraged to make immense investments in the production of sugar 
and who are to be sacrificed here almost without a hearing, there is 
proposed a bounty of I cents, up to 2 cents a pound for the higher 
8 going to 90 degrees polariscope test. Let me state here that 

is proposition offers this bounty only to those who produce an- 
nually at least 500 pounds of sugar. It will be seen at once that 
every small farmer and every freedman who does not produce more 
than that quantity per annum is excluded. 

Although the region in which I live has never been regarded as a 
sugar-producing pop h we can make with open kettles sugar rank- 
ing as high as 85 or 90 degrees, sugar which we have been hitherto 
making for our own use. This bounty of 2 cents will inure to 
the benefit of some of my constituents, although I have no doubt 
this beneficence was chiefly intended for the beet-sugar industry. 
For it must be remembered that the bill offers free machinery to 
manufacturers of beet sugar and denies it to those who make sugar 
from cane in the Sonth. Now very many farmers in iny section pro- 
duce as much as two or three barrels of sugar for their own use 
every year, and also several barrels of sirap, the best made in this 
country. But under the operation of this bill there will not be a 
gallon of sirup made. Everything will be turned into sugar, be- 
cause if they want sirup they can reconvert the sugar into sirup 
without much trouble. The result will be that the people of the 
United States will be paying to my constituents 2 cents a pound for 
the a, 5 which they make for their own consumption. 

Mr. FUNSTON. That is all right. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. That may be all right, bnt will afford 
the country a very instructive object-lesson. The American pro- 
duction of sugar will amount to three hundred or three hundred and 
fifty million pounds this year, and the State of Lonisiana will get 
out of the Treasury of the United States, from moneys paid by the 
tax-payers of the country at 1 over $6,000,000. 

There will be in that State a single planter, ora 1 5 lantation, 
that will get from the Treasury of the United States 5160, 0% in the 
way of bounty. Inthe fifteen years proposed for the duration of 
this bounty system, even if there is no increase of the production 
there will be disbursed from the public Treasury over a hun 
millions to growers of sugar. If protection, when converted into a 
bounty, reaches this immense sum on a single item of the tariff, the 
peop of this country will soon begin to ask what they are paying 
in the way of protection to the manufacturers of the three or four 
thonsand other articles on the tariff list. 

And let it be remembered that the taxes taken off of sugar to the 
annual amount of nearly 860, 000, 000 are replaced upon other articles 
of necessity, chiefly produced at the North. Is this reciprocity you 
propos to your own countrymen ? 

r. DINGLEY. I thought the gentleman was complaining that 
Louisiana was cippa Ta hter. J 

Mr, TURNER, of Georgia. gentleman will possess his soul 

in patience. [Langhter.] I was about to anticipate what the gentle- 


I am not, sir. It has not been the 
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man has intimated. The gentleman knows very well, for he is an 
astute Re tative as well as very learned in matters relating to 
the tariff—he knows that he po that this bounty shall last only 
fifteen years and then wear itself out. 

Now, on the point of discrimination, I ask him this question: Will 
hea to take off all the protection whichis placed upon the matters 
in which heis interested after fifteen years? d I tell the gentleman 
farther that this object-lesson to which I have adverted will make 
the bounty system so infamous that it will go out of existence long 
before the proposed peried of fifteen years has expired. Yet now 
the gentleman turns on me and says that in this bounty he proposes 
a piece of very great beneficence to my constituents. And this lib- 
erality, be it remembered, Mr. Speaker, is to be exercised with the 
money which the people of this country—my constituents, as well 

~as others—have or will pay into the 5 

Aud I would like to ask my honorable friend from Maine LMr. 
DINGLEY] if it is not true that these great ships in which he is in- 
terested, and which his constituents have been trying to build for 
the last forty years, but which they have been unable to place on 
the high seas—if it is not true that that business of ship-building 
has gone down even under the protective duties which have been 

iven to it until our flag has almost 88 from the ocean? 
et the gentleman does not propose to the American people that 
ships shall be put on the free-list, although that is exactly the kind of 
treatment he proposes for the sugar of Louisiana, which in simili casu. 

I have not time to devote to any discussion of the constitutional 
bearings of this tgp a . which is only the equivalent at last 
of protective duties. 8 friend from Ohio [Mr. McKrn- 
LEY] says that it is “ to be hoped” that some beneficent results will 
follow from the inauguration of the n proposed in this bill. 
I would like to know whether my friend is very pangone about it. 
[A pause.] The gentleman does not answer. My opinion is that it 

brutum fulmen so far as any result to the country is concerned in 
the way of freeing our traffic abroad. 

But I object to this reciprocity, because it inaugurates a principle 
in our Government that is contrary to the Constitution. This bill 
proposes to invest the President of the United States with the power 
to enact law, not 1 to execute it. It gives him the power 
when he thinks that these countries with which he desires recipro- 
cal trade relations have been unfair to us—when he thinks that 
they have not offered commerce reciprocally fair he is to put certain 
rates prescribed in the bill on sugar, on hides, on coffee, and on tea. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, Iam opposed to 455 08 the President any such 

wer; in the first place, because the Constitution devolves that 

uty on Congre in the next place, because Congress is nearly al- 
ways in on and can attend to its own business; and, in the last 
place, I am opposed to this reciprocity because, while the bill is 
itself a universal boycott against all other nations, if proposes to 
give the President a roving commission of maran and reprisal and 
to make him a buccaneer among our neighbors ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (after a pause). The present occupant 
of the chair is not advised as to any arrangement which may have 
made in regard to the occupation ot the time. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I presumed that gentlemen on the other 
side would indicate something they might wish to be done at this stage. 
We have already occupied more than an hour on this side. If gentle- 
men on the other side do not wish to go on, I would be very glad that 
some time might be yielded to our friends from Louisiana. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I suggest that gentlemen on that side proceed 
now. 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. 
occupied on that side. 

Mr. FLOWER. I yield fifteen minutes tothe gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Henpxet), 

Mr. HERBERT, Mr. Speaker, I shall address myself within the 
time allotted me to the ‘‘ reciprocity ’’ amendment tacked on to this bill 
by the Senate and reported back here favorably by the conference com- 
mittee. Ishall endeavor to show that the amendment is not the step 
towards reciprocity recommended by Mr. Blaine; that it is a mere po- 
litical makeshift, intended as a good enough Morgan until after the 
election,’’ and absolutely worthless for any other purpose whatever. 

What is reciprocity? It is an agreement between two nations for 
equal advantages as to customs duties and charges. It contemplates 
an extension of trade relations. It means traflic, that the people of 
both contracting nations shall have the right to buy as well as to sell. 
Now, reciprocity of that kind can have no place whatever in such a 
scheme as this McKinley bill. How could anybody look for such a 
thing? Who can expect these modern statesmen who control this Con- 
gress to go back to the exploded doctrines of Thomas Jefferson? Jef- 
ferson said ninety years ago, ‘‘ Encourage agriculture, and commerce as 
its handmaid. Agriculture he put first. Agriculture was the mis- 
tress; commerce its hundmaid, its servant to go abroad and bring back 
the good things from every quarter of the earth to the farmer. 

All that has been changed. Agriculture herself is now a handmaid, 
the bond-servant of manufactures. She can not tell commerce to 
bring back to her from foreign countries the things which minister to 
her wants. The very purpose of this bill is to prevent that—in the 
language of the gentleman irom Ohio in his report, to check,” to pre- 


One hourand fifteen minutes have been 


vent imports. The farmer nowadays must be content to pick up what 
he can around home; to sit down at the home table, eating such things 
as are put before him by those whom he serves, asking no questions 
for conscience’ sake. 8 z 

That is what this bill means. It means to exclude the farmer more 
thoroughly than ever from the foreign market. How? 


duties all along the line—on hardware, on crockeryware, on Rasa 
on clothing, on eve: except sugar. The Committee of 


a. 
Means when they were ing this bill saw-its injustice; aay ines 
saw, too, that, while the man fee eee 
everywhere, the farmers remained poor and many of them were 


poorer. They saw also that the farmers had begun to combine for self- 
protection. ‘The farmers must be appeased somehow. 

How did this committee undertake to doit? First, by yaning sa 
increased duty on wool; but to compensate for that they have 
away up yonder the tariff still higher on clothing. Next, the farmer 
demanded free cotton-ties; the manufacturer demurred, and the duty 
was raised. The farmer demanded free ; the manufacturer de- 
murred, and the duty remains. The Western farmers combined to 
have at least free twine; but the bagging trust demurred, and twine 
is put back upon the dutiable-list. 

r. Blaine saw from the newspapers how this bill was being con- 
structed, and on thé 10th of February last he went before the Repub- 
lican members of the Committee on Ways and Means and protested. 
But we heard nothing at that time of his visit or his protest. Never 
was a secret better kept. Nota whisper of it got abroad. It must 
have been a remarkable sight, that Eastern statesman there protest- 
ing, before these representatives of the Western farmer, that the farmer 
was maltreated in that bill. But the committee was sitting in secret 
conclave; the Republican members were there; there was no Demo- 
ean member present; there was no reporter there; the doors weré 
c 2 

Nobody knew anything about Mr. Blaine’s protest. Doubtless the 
Ways and Means Committee hoped that that protest might pass away 
and nobody ever hear of it again. But Mr. Blaine, to use his own 
language, or language in the authorized statement put forth by Mr. 
Curtis, was determined that the Republicans should not fall into the 

it unwarned;“ and so he went before the Senate committee in July 
ast, the committee sitting with open doors, the Democratic members 
present; and he created a sensation. 

What did he do there? What did he demand? In this authorized 
statement it is said: Mr. Blaine, in the impetuous manner that is 
characteristic of him, declared that if sugar was placed on the free-list 
the greatest results sought for and expected by the International Con- 
ference would be sacrificed.” What he wanted to prevent was the 
placing of sugar on the free-list; that is to say, he was willing that 
sugar should be made free, but what he demanded was that corre- 
sponding concessions should be made by other nations at the same time. 

I hold in my hand a pamphlet, Mr. Speaker, which I got, and which 
I suppose any gentleman can get on application, from the State De- 
partment, relating to the duty on sugar, and on the title page is the 
language of Mr. Blaine: 

Free sugar in the United States should be accompanied by— 

Mark this— 
accompanied by free breadstufts and provisions in Spanish America. ` 

Here you do just what he protested against. You free sugar in this 
bill, but itis not accompanied by any corresponding concessions on the 
part of any other nation, 

But this statement of Mr. Curtis goes on to show what Mr. Blaine 
said to the Committee on Ways and Means on the 10th day or Feb- 


ruary: 

He the committee not to throw away the greatest opportunity ever 
offered for the extension of the trade of the United yey an opportunity that 
never would come again, if sugar was placed on the free-list— 


Mark this— 
if sugar was placed on the free-list without securing Der pp conces- 
1 ee the sugar- growing nations which comprise 40,000,000 of people. 

Says this statement— 
the committee were obstinate; they had decided to put sugar on the free-list 
and would not reconsider their determination: 

What Mr, Blaine wanted was that the committee should reconsider 
their determination to put sugar on the free-list, and hold it in the 
hands of the Government as a price to be used in the negotiations 
which he contemplated. ‘‘Butthe committee * * had decided 
to put sugar on the free-list and would not reconsider their determina- 
tion. The tariff on other articles was increased, and, to sweeten that 
bitter pill to the farmers, free sugar was provided,’’ says this statement. 

That is why they did it. Now, after Mr. Blaine went before the 
committee the Senate undertook to tack on to the bill an amendment 
which you gentlemen, I suppose, propose to tell the people is to carry 
ont Mr. Blaine’s idea. If you do, you can not sustain the proposition. 
The Hale amendment was Mr. Blaine’s idea. The statement by Mr, 
Curtis shows that Mr. Blaine exhibited an amendment similar to that 
which Mr. HALE, his friend, carers Spr offered in the Senate, which 
I now hold in my hand. That Hale amendment is drawn on the idea 
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that the ports of the United States should still be kept closed to the 
sugar- ucing countries of the world by the present tariff until the 
should make corresponding concessions. The Senate rejected the amend- 
ment and put on an amendment that means—what? I have the amend- 
ment in my hand, It is— t 
Sec, 3. That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries producing 
the following articles, and for this purpose, on and after the Ist day of July, 18391, 
whenever and so often as the President shall be satisfied that the Government 
producing and exporting sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and 
uncured, or any of such articles, imposes duties or other exac- 
tions upon the cultural or other products of the United States, which, in 
view of the free introduction of such sugar, he may deem to be reciprocally 
unequal and unreasonable, he shall have the power and it shall be his duty to 
suspend, by proclamation to that effect, the provisions of this act relating to the 
free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the production 
of such country, for such time as he shall deem just, 

Now that amendment, every lawyer knows, is worth absolutely noth- 
ing, because it does not propose a law to go into effect upon the hap- 
pening of some specific, definite event about which there can be no 
dispute. Oh, no. That sort of law, though it is only to go into effect 
in the future, is valid. That is what the Hale amendment did. It was 
to become effective upon proclamation by the President, based upon 
certain definite concessions first to be enacted into law by the countries 
with which we were to negotiate. But this Senate amendment leaves 
the President to judge whether or not the tariff laws of other countries, 
in view of our free sugar, are ‘‘ unreasonable or unequal,’’ It vests in 
the President authority which can be exercised only by Congress, the 
power to judge whether a law imposing duties on imports ought or 
ought not to be enacted. It is worthless for that reason. Congress 
has, and the President has not, the power to legislate. 

But I will not dwell longer on that point. I pass on. 

+ Even if the President had the power which you seats vest in him 
by this same amendment, it would be worthless use Congress has 
thrown away the prize with which the President could negotiate. You 
can not expect something for nothing. You can not expect nations to 
release the duties upon which their Governments subsist unless you 
yourselves have something of value to give. 

When the President goes to one of these nations and says, You have 
certain tariff laws which are unequal and unreasonable, and I demand 
that you allow to be introduced free certain of our products,’’ what 
will the reply of such nation, say a sugar-producing country of 
South America? Such nation will say, Vour demand itself is un- 
reasonable, Mr. President, and if I may use such an expression, it is an 
unequal demand, sir, for you do not make it on all nations, yet your 
sugar is free equally to ail. s 

Why, you did not reduce the duty on sugar for my benefit. You 
reduced it, as Mr. Blaine said, to meet a political exigency ’ at home. 
You did not trade with us. You were in such a hurry, as Mr. Blaine 
says, that you did not have time to make atrade. The elections were 
approaching, and you made sugar free for the benefit of your people, 
but you gave it to everybody. You gave it to Germany, that inter- 
dicts your pork, as you did to me, and you gave it to all nations, and 
so it is of no value to me whatever. 

When the ship with my sugar and theship with German sugar come 
side by side into the port of New York they compete with each other 
there in a free market just exactly as they competed with each other 
in the taxed market before, and when the sugar gets in there competi- 
tion regulates the price at which it is offered, and the taking off of the 
tax inures to the benefit of the people of the United States, and not to 
my benefit. Therefore you have offered me nothing. You can not in- 
crease my price. You can not put me in a better condition than you 
put other people.” 

The President will be bound as an honest man, as he is, to say, I 
admit that. I can not do anything that would specifically benefit you; 
but I can do this: We have commenced reciprocity upon a new idea. 
We have put behind us all those ideas about ‘ commerce, and 
honest friendship with all nations.“ That was an old idea of Thomas 
Jefferson. We have put that away. We have raised the flag, a new 
flag, of tariff war against all nations. Ican not put yonin any better 
position than I put the other nations of the world, because I have al- 
ready given to them free sugar just as I have given it to you, but I 
can put you in a worse condition, and I will doit. I will discriminate 
against you if you do not abolish your tariff duties and allow tbe prod- 
ucts of my country to come in free.” 

What will be the response of that nation? I will seek a market 
elsewhere for my sugar. The world is broad enough for me to find it.” 
And, gentlemen, think fora moment. The whole product of sugar of 
the world amounts to about 5,876,000 tons. All of these 5,800,000 tons 
are used somewhere in the world. We import from Latin America 
less than 800,000 tons. Will you tell me that in a world consuming 
5,800,000 tons there is notroom enough for these South American coun- 
tries to find a market for the sugar they now sell us? Why, of this 
world’s supply 3,630,000 tons are beet sugar. Sir, a Republican Presi- 
dent would never dare to ask reciprocity under this amendment with 
the beet sugar producing countries of Europe. That is just what you 
do not want, ou are seeking continually to prevent reciprocity with 
them; by this bill you are barring out their products because you do 
not intend that our people shall have these cheap goods. 


of any coun 
hides, raw an 


What is to prevent the countries of Europe from sending us their beet 
sugar, and then taking in return for their cheap goods the sugar that 
Latin America sends us? We get $1,600,000 worth of beet sugar now 
from Germany. This would be the result if we should wage a tariff 
war on our neighbors. We would drive all their trade to these Euro- 
pean countries, with which they prefer to trade now. Great Britain 
sends to these countries now merchandise to the value of $152,584, 000, 
although she only buys ot them $97,542,000. We buy from thosecoun- 
tries $199,960,000, and we export to them only $82,043,000. 

These countries get their goods in England and elsewhere in Europe 
40 or 50 per cent. cheaper than they can get them from us. I mean 
manufactured goods; and as for breadstuffs and provisions, the Argen- 
tine Republic and Uruguay are already dangerous competitors of ours 
evenin Europe, Gentlemen are mistaken if they think these countries 
can not get along without our markets. Weare good buyers, but they 
will not submit to be treated with injustice and inequality. Their 
trade naturally drifts away from us because our high tariff on raw ma- 
terials makes high goods. We can compel our own people by law to 
pay high prices, and unfortunately we do, but we can not compel the 
South Americans. 

Gentlemen may plead for subsidies, as they do here time and again, 
and say we would have more trade with South America if we had 
subsidized-ship lines, But there never was a greater mistake. There 
are five regular lines of steam-ships between the United States and 
Brazil now. They brought us last year $53,000,000 worth of goods; 
they took back only $7,000,000, and these largely agricultural products. 
We must reduce our tariff if we want a profitable exchange of com- 
modities. 

Mr. Speaker, when we have made sugar free by this bill we have 
given away all the capital we had to trade on for reciprocity. We have 
done precisely what Mr. Blaine warned the committee not to do. Let 
me quote the words of the authorized statement of what he said to the 
Ways and Means Committee February 10: 

He demonstrated to the committee that the removal of the duty on sugar and 
the increase of the duty on beansand other farm products which we do not im- 
port was not going to relieve the farmer from the depression of prices, But— 

Says the statement— 
the committee were obstinate. They had decided to put sugar on the free-list 
and would not reconsider that determination. The tariff upon many other 
articles was increased, and to sweeten the pill free sugar was provided, 

What Mr. Blaine wanted and demanded was that they should recon- 
sider and not put sugar on the free-list, but keep it so that free sugar 
should be accompanied by, that is, come simultaneously and only in 
company with, ‘‘ free breadstufls and provisions in Spanish America,” 
This was what Mr, Blaine said in his letter of June 19 to Mr. Imbs. 
Tn his letter to Mr. FRYE he said that we ought to have demanded of 
Brazil free admission for our products when we made coffee free in this 
country. And then he said: 

To repeat this error with sugar (to an amount three times as |, as with 
prime de close all opportunity to establish reciprocity of trade with Latin- 

What free sugar will do is to lower the prices to the American con- 
sumer. That it will do this there is no doubt. 

That is what it was intended to do, and you will all say it on the 
stump when you go home, and it will be true; and I do not object ta 
it, but every time you say it there will be the echo of Mr. Blaine’s voice 
coming back from every well-informed man who hears you, ‘‘ Yes, but 
it was done to meet this ‘ political exigency,’ it was done to sweeten the 
pill—this high tariff which you force upon the people; it was done in 
such a hurry that you did not have time to see if you could make a 
better trade;“ it was done in such a way as not to open a market 
for another bushel of wheat or another barrel of corn.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. HERBERT. I ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MiILIIS] to yield five minutes to me. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I would be glad to if I could, but I can not. I 
have promised all my time. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Iyield five minutes of our time to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HERBERT. I thank the gentleman from Ohio. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, when this amendment is analyzed it becomes, in 
the eyes of all intelligent mankind, a political makeshift, a diapha- 
nous pretense, a gauzy sham. ‘The bill must go forth to the world as 
the naked bill that Mr. Blaine condemned, and that condemnation of 
it stands. The increase of the duty on beans and other farm prod- 
ucts which we do not import is not going to relieve the farmer from 
the depression in prices.“ 

Mr. DINGLEY, Will the gentleman permit a single inquiry? I 
desire to ask the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] if he is not 
aware that Mr. Blaine has not only given his assent to the reciprocity 
provision in this bill, but has said that it is immeasurably better than 
his original proposition? 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr, Blaine is a very loyal Republican, and it is 
not to be expected that after this bill has gone through, alter it passed 
to a point where he has no hope of altering a line or a syllable in it, 
he would come out and condemn it.* I really think the gentleman 
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must be mistaken about what Mr. Blaine’s opinion of it isnow. I 
have quoted here what he said about it heretofore. But I will add 
that if he expects to accomplish any results under it he is a very san- 
guine gentleman. That is all I can say. 

And now, in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, this bill is to become a law 
and soon it is to be upon at the bar of public opinion. This 
tariff bill and the pending Federal election bill will go together to be 
tried by the people at the coming election. This bill is to further 
enrich the manufacturer at the expense of the tax-payer. The Fed- 
eral election bill is intended to re-establish negro supremacy at the 
South. They are the two most iniquitous measures that ever were 
yoked together and the one is to aid and sustain the other. 

When, recently, the election bill was postponed to the next session, 
the New York Tribune, urging forward the election bill, insisting on 
its immediate passage and opposing its postponement, declared it was 
the more important of the two, for on its passage depended “a hun- 
dred tariff bills;’’ that is to say, that if the South is turned over by 
the election bill to the Republicans and the negroes, high-tariff barons 
ean any law they may please. 

That election bill I know is to pass and become a law if the Repub- 
lican party can win the coming election in November, and I know the 
efforts that are being put forth. South and North emissaries are at 
work to divide the Democratic party that is fighting these measures. 
Independent candidates are being brought out to disrupt us; money 
is being used to corrupt us; newspapers are being subsidized to mis- 
lead us. 

But I predict, sir, that when the 4th of November comes, from the 
cotton-fields of the South and the wheat-fields of the North, from 
workshop and counter, from mines and forests, from hill-top and val- 
ley, Democratic liberty-loving freemen will rush to the polls and pro- 
claim in thunder tones, tones that will reverberate in this Hall when 
we meetin December, that Republican usurpation and aggression must 
cease. I believe this, sir, because [have anabiding faith in the people, 

Democrats may have cause of quarrel among themselves here and 
there; they have their family disputes; but in the presence ot such is- 
sues as these brethren will put aside for the time their differences; they 
will bury them, if need be, ‘‘in the deep bosom of the ocean,’’ and 
will with one voice and as one man command the majority in this Con- 
gress to halt; and if that voice shall come up in that way it will be 
obeyed, for in this country still the voice of the people is the voice of 
God 


Mr. FLOWER. Tyield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CUM- 
MINGS]. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, thedoctrine of American protection 
is the most pernicious that has ever pyemiated any people. It proposes 
to deprive men of markets which they may choose, and where they can 
do the best for themselves. Itdrains the money of the country from the 

kets of the many and concentrates it in the hands of the few—mostly 
in cities and large manufacturing towns. It makes the head plethoric 
and the extremities bloodless, It depletes the nation to weakness and 
gives bonds and mortgages as return nutriment. It hamstrings trade. 
It is adjusted not to bring revenue, but to hinder exchanges. Convul- 
sions will inevitably result from the disorder which it creates. 

There can never be permanent rest until there is freedom, and free- 
dom can only come by cutting the ligatures that bind the national 
arteries. Everybody by this time ought to havelearned that commerce 
means prosperity, and that commerce unnaturally restricted chokes na- 
tional progress and impoverishes the people. You have no more right 
to fetter a man in the use of his money than in the earning of it. They 
are kindred offenses and they bring kindred evils. The commercial 
motto of the greatest value is to buy where you can buy the cheapest 
and sell where you can sell the dearest. This is what all are inclined 
to do. To sell in foreign markets and come home without any further 
benefits in trade is like using a weaver’s shuttle that only carries the 
thread one way. Half the benefit is lost. ‘The most cruel blow that 
England has struck at Ireland since the days of Cromwell was the re- 
strictive statutes against Ireland’s foreign trade a hundred years ago. 

It is about time that the inquiry was made, By what right do you 
deny people the choice of markets? By what right do you impose 
penalties upon the advantages that competition brings to the con- 
sumer, and grant free markets to the manufacturer? According to 
this bill, the manufacturer can sell his products untrammeled in any 
market in the world, but if the consumer crosses the line and makes 
purchases for his own benefit, you impose penalties upon him, and de- 
stroy the advantages which the market would otherwise give him. 
You extend the markets of the one, you restrict the markets of the 
other, 

The manufacturer is allowed to retain the profit gleaned by his sales 
in foreign markets, but the consumer is robbed of the profit gained by 
his purchase in a foreign market of food, clothing, or other necessaries 
or conveniences of life. This robbery is committed so as to give the 
manufacturer a monoply of home trade. Whichever way he turns, the 
consumer is robbed. This bill plunders him if he buys in the foreign 
market, and the manufacturers rob him if he buys in the home market. 
They sell their products cheaper in the foreign markets than in the 
home market, and the consumer is forced by this bill to pay the differ- 


ence, ‘The avowed purpose of the bill is to restrict the consumer to the 
home market. This compels him to pay a premium to manufacturers 
not exacted from purchasers abroad. 

This is protection with a vengeance American citizens under penalties 
for being such. The old axiom, Buy where you can buy the cheapest, 
and sell where you can sell the dearest,’’ is reversed. Under this Mc- 
Kinley bill you sell where you must sell the cheapest, and buy where 
you must buy the dearest. And you sell the cheapest in foreign 
countries, and buy the dearest in your boasted home market. 

Mr. Speaker, from the animosity shown to trade in every line ot 
this bill except the free-list, one would think it was to hinder some 
nefarious practice like piracy or the slave-trade. The free-list stands 
behind the pilloried articles like pardoned prisoners or emancipated 
slaves, The mind is astonished when informed that all this bitterness 
isaimed at peaceful commerce. When, I would like to know, did legit- 
itimate trade ever abuse freedom? When did it ever do anything but 
carry thrift, found institutions, and disseminate beneficence ? 

Yet this bill would indicate that it is a monster that must be chained; 
that, like Samson, it must be confined to a tread-mill. Let the Phil- 
istines beware; for, blind it and bind it as they will, it will always have 
power enough to shake the pillars of the temple. It has bridged riv- 
ers and lakes, tunneled mountains, gashed isthmuses, and underlaid 
oceans. Its strength is terrible, but only to its enemies, It is light 
and life to those who foster it. 

Ham as is trade by this bill, it is not strange that reciprocity 
has frantically broken out in the State Department, which had been 
supposed to be protection-proof, It must have vent somewhere. 

Smugglers or diplomatists will come to its relief. The association 
may appear unnatural, but it is forced. 

I know that under the right of eminent domain the Government may 
take private property for public use; but by what right does it inter- 
fere with daily individual transactions, and assume to tell a man who 
has earned his money where he shall spend it? 

The advocates of this bill say that a high protective tariff will benefit 
agriculture. Well, we have had one ſor some time, and the steady decay 
ofagricultural interests gives the lie tothestatement. Undertheso-called 
free-trade Walker tariff farm Jands doubled, tripled, and quadrupled in 
value, according to location. Under the infamous protective system 
they havedepreciated from a third to one-half in value, even in the most 
favored localities. Under the Walker tariff we had no tramps, few beg- 
gars, and no strikes. Under your boasted protective system, tramps 
swarm, beggars increase in number, and strikes rise to the dignity of 
civil insurrections. 

Under the Walker tariff wealth was more equally distributed. There 
were not more than half a dozen millionaires in the United States. 
Now they are counted by hundreds. Mr. Speaker, I am glad that 
medals are on the free-list, for if a premium were offered for legislative 
folly the trophy should be awarded to the authors of this bill. 

You might as well tie cords around the arteries and intestines of a 
living body and expect it to have an unfevered head and a healthy 
stomach as to expect that commerce will do its beneficent work of prog- 
ress and civilization hampered by the damnable restrictions of this 
atrocious measure. It is not protection of industry, but deprivation 
of markets, Like Fourierism and kindred exclusive communities, it 
eats itself up. It is self-destroying. 

But, Mr. Speaker, my time is up. The train is under way at a ter- 
rific rate of speed. The whistle of this tariff locomotive is screaming. 
Gagged and bound, I am still an unwilling passenger upon this Con- 
gressional Limited Marauding McKinley train. The Down-east en- 
gineer of this Juggernaut express has pulled the throttle wide open, 
its Illinois stoker is shoveling in the coal, its Buckeye conductor is 
punching the tickets, and the Protection hoodlums are filling the air 
with wild hurrahs. Gentlemen, we are nearing the turn, and the cars 
will certainly jump the track. Again I utter my warning. It is all 
that I am allowed to do. [Loud applause. ] 

Here Mr. Cummings’s time expired. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to yield thirty minutes of 
our time to the gentleman from Tennessee, for such disposition as he 
may desire to make of it, 

5 Mr. aaa I now yield to my colleague from New York [Mr. 

ITCH]. 

Mr. FITCH. Mr. Speaker, that the theory that commerce is crim- 
inal, which has been so eloquently described and so fittingly denounced 
by my colleague who has just taken his seat, has not always been the 
doctrine of the Republican party can be easily shown. There is no 
name so willingly quoted by Republicans as to the principle of protec- 
tion as that of Alexander Hamilton, and there is no name connected 
more closely with the practice of Republicanism at the present than 
that of the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 
T quote from the life of Alexander Hamilton, written by Mr. HENRY 
Caxnor LODGE, the following words: 

In the year 1791, with all nations protecting manufactures, Hamilton was a 
prosaction ist favoring the protection of nascent industries. At the present day, 

would probably be foremost in urging a revision of the tariffand a gradual 


reduction of duties wherever it could be safely done. In other words, he would 
now be a moderate protectionist, as he was when he sent in his report, but not 
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one of those who porta heavy duty in order to furnish to industries already 
firmly — —ę Aäͤ which accrues solely to the benefit of the manu- 
facturer, and of no one else. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, that sentence of my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. LODGE] embodies the objection which I make to this bill. I join 
with him in wishing to have ‘‘a revision of the tariff and a gradual 
reduction of duties. I am not one of those who expect to see the 
custom-houses abolished, but I believe we should give to our manu- 
facturers free raw material, so that they may be enabled to go into the 
markets of the world and compete with other manufacturers so situated, 
and that weshould give toour laboring people the clothing, food, medi- 
cine, and tools which they are obliged to buy at the least possible cost 
to them. ‘This bill increases the very duties which ought to be reduced, 
and adds to the profits of manufacturers who have already become im- 

3 from the city of New York, knowing that t 

The m ty of New Yor wing argumen 
is useless, desire simply to file here their notice of appeal. This bill 
touches injuriously everybody in our city, from the men who control 
our commerce with the world to the children who play in our streets. 
We know that our protest will have no attention. 


purposes alone, the chance to give a creditable 
representation of the anniversary of the discovery of the country. They 
have, for partisan purposes alone, diminished our weight here and in 
the electoral college by admitting States into this Union which have 
not got half the population of the district which I have the honor to 
represent. And they have followed that up by a census taken in such 
a careless and partisan manner as to be a gross injustice which New 
York will always resent. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. FLOWER. I now yield to my colleague [Mr. COVERT]. 

Mr. COVERT. Mr. Speaker, when the master sculptor, my dis- 
tinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY }, ori y presented 
his work of art tothis H we of the minority had thatit was 
the ro cast only of the gigantic monster which was soon thereafter 
to be pi upon its pedestal and to be known to the world as the 
McKinley tariff ill. We had hoped that opportunity would be afforded 
to us of the minority to assist, to some extent at least, in the work of 
modeling the proportions, and softening the lines, and the 
curves of this monstrosity. 

This privilege, a proper and most reasonable one, was, as the whole 
country knows, practically denied to us of the minority. The un- 
gainly thing, still but rough clay, with all its imperfections carefully 
preserved, was wheeled over to the other end of the Capitol, presumably 
for the purposes of polish and completion. 

The whole country watched and waited, hoping, even against hope, 
that something might be done to make the deformed and shapeless 
mass more and harmonious. But the country watched and 
waited in vain for this consummation. Then the conference commit- 
tees of the two Houses were appointed, and still it was hoped that 
something might be accomplished in the direction of improvement. 
In the seclusion of their council chamber, behind closed doors, the 
conferees were supposed to labor upon this image of rough clay in 
the effort to reduce its ungainly proportions to something akin to proper 
form and harmony. 

Late yesterday aiternoon the figure was wheeled again into this House, 
the veil was removed, and still standing upon its pedestal was seen this 
same monstrosity, still the same McKinley tariff bill, with almost all 
its original crudeness and imperfection exhibited to the world. 

I have only opportunity, Mr. Speaker, in the brief time accorded me, 
to call attention to one or two of these imperfections, and I allude to 
them as illustrations of the wrong which pervades the whole work. 

And first, I desire, if I ean, toemphasize what my friend from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TURNER] has said with reference to the item of sulphuric 
acid. The original bill imposed a duty of one-fourth of 1 cent per 
pound upon this article. When the bill was under discussion I pro- 

an amendment to strike out this duty and to place the article 
upon the free-list. 

I took occasion then to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that this article entered very largely into the composition of fertilizers 
used in every section, and that the retention of the duty would add 
band mong Aaa rag ae of naga is 2 over e J asked pe 
majority terests ressed agriculture, to pass the 
amendment this article free of duty. A few members only of 
the majority — 8 joined in the vote of the minority, and the amend- 
ment was rej 

The bill went to the Senate. There an amendment was adopted to 
this a provision curiously but carefully drawn, revealing at 
first sight artistic touches, and this amendment is adopted in the con- 
ference report now under discussion. It provides for the free admission 
ot sulphuric acid which at the temperature of 60° Fahrenheit does not 
exceed the specific gravity of 1.380 for use in manufacturing super- 
ae of lime or artificial manures of any kind, or for any agri- 


purposes. 
Examined very superficially, this may appear to be a concession to 


agricultural interests. Butit requires only a second thought tostamp 
eee ee ly fraud upon the interest it ig 
presumed to benefit, y, Mr. Speaker, in many of the public schools 
of my district chemistry is taught as a familiar science. Were the 
members of the Finance Committee of the Senate, were the majority 
of the conferees of the two Houses so ignorant of the plain teachings of ` 
chemistry as not to know that sulphuric acid at the temperature and 
of the specific gravity named in the Senate amendment is absolutely 
worthless as an acid for fertilizers, on account of its weakness? 
Under these conditions it is not an article of commerce and never has 
been. Acid at the s specified is not only too weak for use in 
fertilizers, but is also too weak to carry by the usual methods of trans- 
portation. It does not require the opinion and certificate of the chemist 
of the Department of Agriculture to demonstrate this. It is known by 
practical men familiar with the manufacture of fertilizers, and it will 
soon be known, to their heavy cost, by the farmers of this entire land. 
This concession is no concession at all. It is utterly and 
absolutely valueless alike to the manufacturer and the consumer. 

My charge is, Mr. Speaker, that in this matter, in the so-called per- 
fection of this part of the bill, deceit has been added to original injury. 
My prophecy is, that the intelligent farmers of the whole land will re- 
sent the injury and that they will neither forget nor forgive the deceit. 

And now permit me, in the little time I have remaining, to point 
out and emphasize another instance of gross wrong in the measure 
under discussion. This bill, rashed through this House as it was orig- 
inally, more than doubles the duties on what are known as blankets 
and felts for printing and paper machines. 

The existing rate, the rate that has existed for years, reduced to ad 
valorem is 52.87 per cent.. This bill raises it to 108 per cent. When 
the measure was under discussion I had an amendment fully prepared 
and ready for introduction placing the duty on printers’ felts at the 
original rate. But this House well remembers the fate of numberless 
amendments that other members were anxious to present to the then 
pending bill. Not only was insufficient time given for general debate, 
but even amendments were not permitted to be off after the first 
few pages of the bill had been discussed under the five-minute rale. 

My proposed amendment met the fate of numberless others, and it 
reposes to-day in my desk, a mute monument to the prevalence of gag- 
law in the Fifty-first Congress. Publishers of newspapers and books 
the whole country over are affected and very seriously affected by this 
large increase of duty. And here again something akin to deceit has 
been practiced in the imposition of this tax. The existing law pro- 
vides: 

379. Endless belts or felts for paper or printing machines, 20 cents per pound 
and 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

The present bill does not in bold and manly fashion increase in 
terms and by plain words the duty on printers’ felts, but the end is 
accomplished the provision striking out this section 379 of the 
present law. By striking out this section these articles are placed in 
the list of manufactures of wool not specially provided for, the duty 
on which is placed at the following rates: 

Valued at not more than 40 cents per nd, the duty per pound shali be 
three and one-half times the auy im by this act on a pound of unwashed 
wool of the first class, and in ition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem; valued 
above 40 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be four times the duty im- 
posed by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addi- 
tion thereto 50 per cent. ad 

To determine what the duty is we have to refer to the rate placed on 
unwashed wool of the first class. This is established in the bill at 11 
cents per pound, the present rate being 10 cents, The duty on these 
felts is therefore a duty amounting to 38} cents per pound and 40 per 
cent. ad valorem if valued at hot more than 40 cents per pound, and 
44 cents per pound and 50 per cent. ad valorem if valued at above 40 
cents. 

It is not too much to say, Mr. Speaker, that the whole printing trade 
is most injuriously affected by this heavy increase of duty. But per- 
haps the burden will fall most grievously upon the proprietors of news- 
poveran printing offices remote from the larger centers. In these 

ocalities the local newspaper is and always hasbeen the people’s edu- 
cator. It should be the policy of the law-making power to conserve 
the interests of these agents who promote the education and the moral 
and material improvement of the people. 

But it is upon this elass of workers, in too many instances struggling 
hard under existing conditions to maintain themselves, that the blow 
ers this iniquitous provision of the pending measure falls most 
severely, 

I rie taken the sections of this bill, thus briefly discussed, as illus- 
trations merely to show how inconsiderately this measure has been 
formulated. I have singled them ont, and the list might be indefi- 
nitely extended, to show that the report of the conference committee 
of the two Houses ought not to be adopted, and to show that a meas- 
ure thus crudely prepared and thus carelessly considered ought not to 
become the law of the land. 

Everything seemingly has been done for the manufacturer; little or 
nothing has been conceded tothe consumer. Placed finally upon its 
pedestal and unveiled to the gaze of the whole people, the original 
monstrosity remains a monster still. 
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My esteemed colleague [Mr. Frrci] has just said that the New York 
delegation has filed its notice of appeal from the decision reached in 
this matter. Hampered by lack 223 * peaty ka de 
mand for the previous question, we have eap as we 
could. With fullest faith we await the determination of the issue by 
the last supreme tribunal—the people of this land. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask my colleague [Mr. 
CovERT] a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman’s colleague 
has expired. - 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I suppose my colleague is aware that the great 
mass of printing on cylinder machines is done with rubber and soft 

tal. 


me 

Mr. COVERT. My information is that while that may be true per- 
haps to some extent in the large centers and in the larger newspaper 
establishments, printers’ felt or endless belting is still used in country 
printing offices and small establishments generally. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I know that is the old-fashioned way, but the 
country printing offices now use broadcloth to a great extent. There- 
fore, in view of the which has occurred in this part of the 
printing business, I do not think there is much force in the gentleman’s 
argument upon that point. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Hrrr]. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Speaker, while this tariff bill reduces taxes upon 
many articles and on the whole makes a reduction to the amount of 
eighty millions, ing to the computation of the committee, there 
are some things on which it increases the duties, and on one list of ar- 
ticles, wines, spirits, and other beverages, it considerably increases taxa- 
tion. Brandy and other spirits are to be taxed $2.50 a gallon instead 
of $2. Cordials, liqueurs, arrack, absinthe, and other spirituous bev- 
erages have alike increase of duty. Champagne and all other spark- 
ling wines are to be taxed $9 per dozen instead of $7, and soon through 
ny oer in there has been earnest er wide: 

Against this increase there 

A powerful home interest of importers and dealers has protested 
against it, and has covered our tables with circulars protesting, upon 
the that it will diminish the trade in foreign liquors and wines. 
Perhaps it may, though I understand that the committee aimed to strike 
the revenne point, to load these articles with as heavy a duty as they 
would bear without preventing importations, and thus diminishing the 
revenue; but it was their duty, I maintain, to err, if they erred at all, 
upon the side of the tax rather than upon the side of the trade. 

Even if we should by this tariff diminish a little the amount of brandy 
and fine wines imported and drank, we can easily bear all the conse- 

nences that will fall upon our people in the diminished number of 
Tind There is a poweriul foreign interest also opposed to this 
part of the bill, and besides the plea that this high duty will be hard 
on the trade, urge that it will disturb our kindly relations with foreign 
countries. They say so high a tariff on these articles will be almost a 
discrimination, at least a hostile tariff. 

I remind you, Mr. Speaker, that for twelve years past several of the 
great nations of Europe have discriminated explicitly, straight out by 
name, against the American Republic, not in reference to luxuries, 
which are the subjects of high taxation, but in reference to the 
necessaries of life, not by high, or very high duties, but by absolute 
prohibition of American pork, on a false pretense; so that the products 
of the American farmer are banned in the ports of Europe and con- 
demned as unfit for human consumption. Are those nations, is any 
one of them, in a position to complain if we lay a high duty on the 
fine wines and spirits they want to sell to our drinking people of a 
class who can easily pay the duty? 

I believe that there is no reason for sentimental considerations by 
this House to-day in dealing with those countries or those interests 
pressing here, when they wish to send us wines and brandies, and 
clamor for low duties, while they are excluding from their markets 
the necessaries of life sent trom the farms of the United States. There 
is no more proper subject for a high tax than that which is consumed 
only as a luxury or for display. What else is champagne? How few 
of our people ever touch champagne when alone, any more than people 
wear splendid robes and ornaments in the privacy of their chambers? 
It is ostentation. It is the pride of life that prompts the consumption 
of this article. Of course people have a right to spend their money for 
it, butlet it bear its burden. 

Those who choose to indulge in such luxuries from their abundance 
should not he allowed to eseape taxation. It isrighteous. I speak 
without any appeal to sentimentalism, Without considering the high 
motives and controlling principles that animate any man who is sin- 
cerely a friend of temperance, take this purely as a business question 
and it is wise by every law of political economy; it is American in 
the highest sense, in that it protects our people from that which can 
do them no good and is often a source of trouble and vice and crime. 
This tariff bill in this and in every part has been framed, not in the 


interest of foreigners, foreign capital or foreign labor, but for the bene- 

fit of Americans, for the development of American interests, for the 

pane of American labor, and, Iet me add, of American morals and 
omes. 

We would be glad to maintain friendly relations and intercourse 
with all countries. This bill contemplates and proviđes for reciproc- 
ity, especially with nations to the south, in those articles which they 
produce and we do not produce but need, such as sugar, coffee, etc., 
in exchange for articles et which we have a surplus, such as our farm 
products, meat and grain, which they do not produce, and from which 
we expect them to remove the high duties they now impose, and thus 
make a wider market for our farmers. 

Reciprocity is, of course, to be obtained by friendly negotiations. 
But this great Republic does not forget its dignity nor go beseeching 
favor. In this bill Congress provides that, after we have sought to ar- 
range fair terms of reciprocity with those countries to the south, from 
whose products we now remove so many millions of duties by this new 
tariff, sixty millions on sugar alone, if they, then, will not meet our 
liberal action fairly, the strong arm shall be stretched out and these 
duties, that amount to millions piled on millions, be again im- 
poet upon them. The ſoreign policy of the Repub party is friendly, 
liberal, „ but firm, and first and always for our own Amer- 
ican people. 

So, too, as to the harsh and vexatious discriminations against Ameri- 
can pork in European countries. Congress has recently provided for a 
careful inspection to prove beyond doubt the wholesomeness of that 
product and destroy every vestige of the pretense still set up against 
us; but if that be unavailing, if this hostile policy be persisted in, we 
have also provided a corrective. has clothed the President 
with power of retaliation by totally excluding from the United States 
articles which there is reason to believe are deleterious to health, such 
as the wines known to be largely adulterated. The high duty on wines 
and spirits in this tariff does not go so far, but all this legislation fits 
together, is in the same spirit, and works in unison to protect and vin- 
dicate American interests, 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [ Mr. PETERS]. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, personally there are some items in 
this bill which, if I had my way, I would have changed. But all legis- 
lation is in the nature of a compromise. There is scarcely a bill that 

through this House that does not contain some provision which, 
if the individuality of the member could be impressed upon it, would 
be changed. But where thereare three hundred and thirty of us, rep- 
resenting three hundred and thirty different constituencies, actuated 
by different motives, representing different interests, we are of necessity 
required to give and take.” As to the idea of Germany or Great 
Britain or France interfering with our affairs by reason of any tariff law 
that we may enact, I do not fear it. 

Personally I would be glad if every barrier that could be thrown 
around the United States to prevent commercial intercourse with for- 
eign countries were 8 so as to make us a people within our- 
selves. I would hail with joy the time when we could consume every 
article that we manufacture, when we could consume every pound of 
food products raised in this country. I believe the time will come, 
and it is not far distant, when this country of ours will be the most 
independent country beneath the sun. We send abroad only about 10 
per cent. of our food products. If we can increase the class of con- 
sumers so that this 10 per cent. may be consumed here, then we shall 
be independent of the markets of Liverpool and independent of the 
markets of Germany. That is one great stepin the progressive march 
which I wish this country to take. 

I wish I could change certain features in this bill. I do not like free 
sugar. I do not like it, because I think it a weakening of the great 
asides el carey I 8 it re betetea 7. in- 

ustry is an infant industry is growing and growing will grow 
until sugar shall become one of the great products of this country. I 
believe as firmly as I believe anything that the time will come when 
the United States will produce all the sugar that is consumed by her 
people. Ido not like the bounty feature, because it does not have the 
permanency that a tariff provision would have. Itis more easily sus- 
ceptible of reaper, gory impressible—more easily repealed. Butnot- 
withstanding all that, as I said before, a bill of this kind, with itslarge 
interests, must necessarily be in the nature of a compromise. IfI can 
not have the tariff on sugar, then I will accept the bounty as the next 
best thing. Iwill give“ in regard to that and take from some- 
thing else. 

So far as I am concerned I am unalterably in favor of the doctrine of 
protection. I believe it is the very life and essence of the American 
people. I would not in the least disparage our efforts to increase our 
trade abroad. I would like to see our trade with South America in- 
creased. I believe the time will come when a continental railroad will 
connect us with that country and when we can bid defiance to the 
ocean steamers that are subsidized by Great Britain and France. Ibe- 
lieve the time will come within your lifetime and mine (if we live to 
be fourscore years) when the iron rails will connect Ni and South 
America; when the United States will be able to compete for the trade 
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of South America with all the nations of the world. When we have 
our railroads connecting us with that country, then we can bid defiance 
to the competition that comes from ocean steamers sent out by Ger- 
many and France and Great Britain. This doctrine of protection is 
carrying us along in that direction. 

But there is one feature in connection with this tariff legislation to 
which I wish to call attention, and that will conclude what I have to 
say. The time has come, Mr. Speaker, when it seems to me the in- 
terests of this country demand an end of tariff agitation. I believe it 
would be a blessing if, after the passage of this bill, we could enact a law 
which would make it a. penitentiary offense for any member to intro- 
duce a bill in the next ten years having for its object the revision of 
the tariff. What we want now is stability. We want the vast in- 
terests of the country to realize after we have passed this bill that 
they can count upon it that it shall not be changed for the next ten 


years. 

It is the agitation of this tariff question that has endangered the 
business interests of this country. The agitation was brought about 
by a false pretense. The Democratic party in its campaign said there 
was an immense surplus, A man who was elected Vice-President of 
the United States said that surplus was $500,000,000. That was the 
origin of this great demand for tariff legislation. It was to some ex- 
tent acquiesced in by the Republican party, and the Republican party 
and its leaders are not blameless in thatregard. ‘There never was that 
amount of surplus. There never has been in the history of this coun- 
try any just demand for tariff revision because“of our surplus. I re- 
pudiate the idea of our surplus making necessary a revision of the 
tariff. We have not to-day any more surplus than would be necessary 
to carry on this Government. But what we need now is, that there 
shall be an end of tariff agitation and that the business interests of 
this country may go ahead on the basis of this tariff bill, realizing 
and believing that it is as firm as the rock of Gibraltar and will be for 
the next twenty years. Gye on the Republican side.] 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now yield a few minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, Isimply propose to refer to three or four 
items of the present bill, so as to institute a comparison between spe- 
cific and ad valorem rates of duty. 

Much has been said on the other side of the House repeatedly in the 
course of the argument on the tariff with reference to the increased 
percentages or duties, and I propose simply to take up two or three of 
these items—the leading items of the bill in the tariff schedules—for 
the purpose of comparison. 

On the question of steel rails much can be said, and I might also in- 
stitute a comparison with the present duty on tin. But in reference 
to steel rails. In 1867 there was no manufactory of steel rails in the 
United States, In 1868, when the steel mills of Pennsylvania com- 
menced turning out steel rails and supplying the demand in this coun- 
try, the price of rails was $165 per ton at the mills. The duty fixed by 
law was $28 per ton, or equivalent to 17 per cent. ad valorem. The 
price of steel rails, however, was gradually reduced at the mills until, 
at the expiration of ten years, it had fallen from $165 to $41 per ton 
under the influences of the protective tariff then prevailing. If the 
same percentage was paid—17 per cent. ad valorem—and applied to the 
present price of rails the duty would be $4.67 a ton. The duty was 
8 in 1883 to $17 per ton, which amounted to 60 per cent. ad va- 

orem. 

The present duty of $13.44 amounts to a little less than 50 per cent. 
on the price of the rails at the mills, the average price now being 
$27.50 per ton, and although the specific duty has been reduced over 50 
per cent., namely, $28 per ton in 1868, to the proposed duty of $13.44 

rton under the present bill the ad valorem shows an increase of 

rom 17 per cent, to near 50 per cent. by reason of reduction of price. 

With reference to cut nails, the pricein 1865, under the Morrill tariff 
(I mean the wholesale price in Philadelphia), was $7.75 a keg of 100 
pounds, and the duty was 14 cents per pound, equivalent to 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. The duty was subsequently reduced to 1} cents a 

pruna: and the price last year, the wholesale price in Philadelphia, un- 
-~ der this duty, averaged $2 per hundred, the ad valorem duty amount- 
ing to 62} per cent. The present bill fixes the duty at 1 cent per 
pound, which is equivalent to 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

The same is also true of pig-iron. The average price of coke pig- 
iron in Pennsylvania in 1865 was $46.12} per ton and the duty was $9, 
or equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent. The price in 1889 
of the same class of iron—the average price—in Philadelphia had been 
reduced by competition, brought about underthis system of protection, 
to $17.75 per ton. In the mean time the duty had been reduced to 
$6.72 per ton. This amounts to 33 per cent. ad valorem. And al- 
though the specific duty had been reduced from $9 per ton to $6.72 per 
ton, the ad valorem dutyso much talked of by our friends on theother 
rent would appear as having increased from 20 per cent. to 33 per 
cen 

The average price of bar-iron in Philadelphia in 1865 was $105 per 
ton, or an average duty on importations under the schedule of about 


25 per cent, ad valorem; and while the price has been gradually re- 
duced under protection, by home competition that has furnished em- 
ployment to thousands of American workmen at good and remunera- 
tive wages, to an average of $43.40 per ton in 1889 in the same 
market, the ad valorem duty so much talked of by our Democratic 
friends has increased to nearly 50 per cent. I regret that the opposi- 
tion to this bill are obliged to resort to such deceptive figures and 
methods. I have heard it so often said that the present tariff is higher 
than the war, or Morrill, tariff, and I only take in my limited time an 
opportunity to show how they figure to show the people results that 
are deceptive and misleading. The bill before the House is the result 
of the most careful and painstaking efforts of the distinguished gentle- 
men of the Ways and Means Committee after hearing all interests. In 
my humble opinion it is the most complete and perfect bill that has 
ever been presented or considered by this House. 

It is true that the local interests are not in every case satisfied; it is 
impossible that they should be; but the measure is one of national im- 
portance, and the interests of every section has been considered with 
reference to the protection of American labor and American industries 
against the poorly paid labor of all other countries. I had hoped that 
this House would abolish all internal taxes upon tobacco, and also all 
internal taxes upon fruit spirits; these are matters of great impor- 
tance to the people I have the honor to represent upon the floor of this 
House. I trust that in the near future this House will abolish these 
taxes, and until all internal-revenue taxes are abolished it would seem 
that it is impossible to fix duties that will bein thorough accord with 
protection and not create a surplus or a possible deficiency. 

No revenue measure has ever been presented in this House that so care- 
fully and justly protects the interests of the great agricultural producing 
people of this nation as does the present bill, presented by the honorable 
gentleman from Ohio and known as the McKinley bill, and I predict 
that the passage of this measure will be asatisfactory settlement ot this 
great question of protection for many years to come; that it will tend 
largely to quicken the pulse of trade and commerce throughout the 
length and breadth of this fair land; that business of all kinds will pros- 
per; that confidence will be restored which has been disturbed by the 
threatening attitude of the past Administration; and I further predict 
that this nation, under the wise legislation enacted in the past few 
months, is about entering upon an era of prosperity surpassing any period 
in its past history. 

The same thing may be also said of bar-iron, In 1865 the price of 
bar-iron was $105 per ton, on the average. The duty amounted to 
about 25 per cent. The price has been gradually reduced until the 
average price at the mills now in the iron centers is $43.40 per ton, 
while the ad valorem duty can be shown to be about 50 per cent. 

Here we find, Mr. Speaker, an illustration of the question that is so 
often referred to on the other side of the House in regard to ad va- 
lorem duties, that the ad valorem duties are higher now than they 
were under the Morrill tariff or the act of 1865. It is true undoubt- 
edly so far asad valorem duties are concerned; but when the price of 
these steel rails has been reduced, as I have shown you, from $165 te 
to $27.50 per ton, necessarily the ad valorem is higher, and if the duty 
had been retained at $28 per ton the ad valorem duties would have 
been over 100 per cent. : 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
DOLLIvER] as much time as he may desire. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Before proceeding I desire to yield a part of my 
time to my colleague [Mr. SWENEY]. 

Mr. SWENEY. Mr. Speaker, I support this report and bill because 
I believe in its general provisions. Had I been framing the bill my 
self I should withoutdoubthave had some things different, butpossibly 
less wisely on the whole. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, embodies the American idea of protection to 
the industries as well as tothe labor of the country. It is not sectional; 
but I support it the more gladly because of the belief which I firmly 
entertain that, more thanany other adjustment of the tariff that has 
ever been had, it protects the interests of the West, and particularly 
the agricultural interests of that region. 

Western men can not all be satisfied with it, and are not; neither are 
the Eastern or Southern men. As all legislation is, it is something in 
the nature of a compromise between conflicting interests, but I believe 
that when the patriotic voice of the country finds expression this bill 
will receive its hearty indorsement. Patriotism is selfishness, in that 
it prefers our own country and our own people to any other country and 
any other people. 

It was stated on the floor to-day, on the other side of the House, that 
the course of our tariff legislation had been such as to leave the United 
States no friends in the cabinets of Europe. 

I am not disturbed over such condition, let me assure my Democratic 
friends, when I realize that that same legislation has brought better 
conditions to our people and greater prosperity to our country thar 
any other people or nation have been able to secure. The Republican 
party seeks to benefit our own people and country, rather than secure 
the applause of Europe or the approval of European princes or cabinets, 
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It is a strange commentary on the policy of a great party in this 
country that it should be fighting in this Capitol the battles of Amer- 
ica’s commercial rivals. 

In the cabinets and councils of Europe, in the chambers of com- 
merce and meetings of manutacturers and exporters of England, France, 
and Germany, speeches have been made and resolutions adopted de- 
nouncing this bill. They declare that it will prove injurious to them. 
They and our Democratic friends could gather in mass meetings and 
with perfect unanimity vote for the same resolutions and applaud the 
same speeches, 

Recently the English papers were overflowing with accounts of such 
meetings, with copies of such resolutions. I have numerous extracts 
cut from English papers which I will not take the time to read. They 
cry out against our protective system which compels them to pay so 
heavily for the privilege of putting their productsin our markets. They 
say that by such means they have during the last thirty years been 
compelled to pay the enormous expenses of our war, to pay off so largely 
our national debt aud for our internal improvements, torelieve our own 
people of burdens of government and add to the wealth of this coun- 
try until it is the richest in the world. 

They, like the Democratic party, object because, they say, the tar- 
iffisa tax.“ ‘They say, though, that the tax is upon them, while, with 
a perversity with which our country is familiar, our Democratic friends 
say it is a tax on our own people. Either Europeans are better polit- 
ical economists than our Demonai, or they do not feel compelled to 
contest with a patriotic principle for the sake of partisan advantage, 

Republicans and Englishmen see the matter alike in that the for- 
eigner has to pay the duty to a very great extent, but Republicans do 
not believe that the prosperity of Europe should be promoted at the 
expense of America or Americans, 

Much will be said by Democraticspeakers within the next few weeks 
about the robber tariff, as they and the foreign countries call it. Tage, 
for example, the proposed duty on tin-plate. Fifty thousand men are 
employed in Europe in making that article tor American use. 

We want to establish its manufacture here, furnishing employment 
for that number of our own people, and Bsa a market with them 
for products of our farms. We propose to establish it as every great 
manufactory here has been established, by protecting it from being 
crushed out as was done near twenty years ago by combined undersell- 
ing of the foreign product until our own tin works were bankrupted 
and closed; then putting the prices high enough to recoup all losses. 

The increased cost of the laborer’s dinner-pail and the tin pans and 
pails of the farmers will be harped upon by Democratic speakers, ut- 
terly oblivious of the fact that if ever one thing was demonstrated 
in the world it is that no prophecy of Democracy ever came true. 

When anindustry for which there are natural facilities in this country 
can secure a fair start, competition among our own people almost in- 
variably reduces prices ofdomestic products below the price of imported. 
I cite the wire-nail industry as a sample from innumerable instances 
which might be cited. 

Tho wire-nail industry is illustrative of the entire protective system, Up to 
the year 1883 wire nails were all imported by a few concerns in the United 
States, and they sold at the rate of $6 a keg. The Republican Congress of 1883 

ut a duty of 4 centsa pound on them. Our Democratic friends raved about 

t us un tax. What happened? Why, we began the manufacture, and last year 
we manufactured in this country about 2,500,000 kegs, Competition has re- 
duced the price here, and instead | of the duty of 4 oaa pound "permitting a 
corresponding increase in price to be laid upon the domestic” wire nails, man- 
ufacturers are selling them to-day at 2.2 cents per pound, ora little more than 
one-half the amount of the tariff. 

In this connection the lode Bal Sider showing the production and average 
price of wire nails from 1883 to are given: 


Years. 


Price at time speech was made, $2.20. 

Could anything better show the folly of the Democratic claim that the duty 
imposed on nails increased the cost to the purchaser? 

I believe in this bill—its general provisions—for several reasons, I 
believe in a reduction of the revenues to the actual requirements ot 
the Government properly administered. 

This bill reduces the revenue to that basis, Had not the demands 
of a patriotic and just people called for an enlarged expenditure for 
pensions to the sons who defended their country much greater reduc- 
tions could and would haye been made. As it is, from fifty to seventy 
millions of doliars’ reduction of revenue is secured. 

I like the bill because the great reduction in revenue occurs where 
the tariff is unquestionably a tax upon our own people, the duty on 
sugar, So small a part of our sugar is produced at home that the duty 
is invariably added to the import price. 

That was a tax of $5 per family, levied on the poor and rich alike; 
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for, thanks to higher earnings here, sugar is used in the home of the 
laborer as well as on the table of the rich. 

We hope that sugar production will increase so as to supply the 
country. There is good reason to believe that it will. That the indus- 
tries already operating in that line may rot be blotted out, a bounty 
equivalent to the present duty per pound is provided for. 

I said that I was not fully satisfied with this bill. I believe that it 
should provide for a duty on hides, which now are, and which through 
the Democratic Congress and Administration remained, on the iree-list. 

Last May, when this bill was under discussion, I submitted an amend- 
ment putting a duty on hides, and submitted a few remarks in ad- 
vocacy of the measure, claiming that reciprocity should enter into an 
adjustment of this tariff revision. 

My friend on the other side of the House, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. O'NEIL], dissented for his Democratic brethren and as- 
sumed to do so for New England, He said: 

I see 770 the Recorp that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SWX EVI has again 
offered the amendment, twice rejected by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
putting a duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem on hides, This seems to be in line 
with the general policy of the bill-everything against New tala pape apne 
for it. And, again, I want to call the attention of the committee to the condi- 
tion of affairs as re in that section of the country eter, © The manu- 
facturers of New England are almost toa man Republicans, and they are almost 
unquestionably to a man e but thorough believers in a reduction 
of the tariff. They are still loyal to their convictions on those matters to- 
day, and if, as is sought by the passage of this bill, their every interest is to be 
disregarded, then they must turn for the trae protection of their very life in 
trade to that party which will insure them some protection, 

But even in taking care of Republican interests, I desire agaiun tocall the st- 
tention of the House to the fact New England has not been taken care of. It 
may be statesmanship for the members from New England to say that this is a 
bill for the whole country and not for New England, and that is right, for New 
England is notin it, nor near it; but I doubt ifthis immolation of their interests 
will entirely satisfy their constituents, and there is very little in this bill to show 
that any attention was given to New England interests, 


When New England, and especially Democratic Representatives from 
New England, so bitterly complain that their interests are sacrificed in 
this bill to the agricultural West, I realize that possibly zeal in behalf 
of my section of the country might impel me to secure if I could more 
than a fair share of protective benefits. 

Another thing will be talked of by ourDemocratic friends—binding- 
twine. Asa punishment to extortionate combinations it could be put 
on the free-list without causing sorrow to any one but the parties di- 
rectly interested. 

A tariff bill ought not to be tainted with revenge. This bill reduces 
the duty to seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound, the present duty be- 
ing 2 cents, the manila and sisal-grass being put on the free-list. 
Our Democratic friends can not consistently complain of this bill inas- 
much as their Mills bill of two years ago only proposed to reduce the 
duty to 1} cents per pound. The seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound on 
twine retained in this bill will no more than pay the difference in cost of 
labor in this and other countries. It is reasonable to hope that in the 
near future the flax fiber of the West, instead of being wasted, will be 
utilized in the production of binding-twine, thus adding an industry 
advantageous to agriculture. 

Some of these provisions, I say, are not wholly satisfactory to me. 
I find much, however, that is, and believe that in it the West and ag- 
riculture secures greater advantages by protection than has been ac- 
corded before, and which will make farming prosper. 

On animals and farm products shipped from Canada duties are 
largely increased. Animals valued at over $150 each, the duty is 30 
per cent. instead of 20; cattle, $10 per head; sheep, $1.50; barley, 30 
cents per bushel instead of present 10; oats, 15 instead of 10; butter 
and cheese, 6 instead ot 4; beans, 40 instead of 12; hops, 15 instead of 
8; hay, $4 per ton instead of $2; flaxseed, 25 cents instead of 20; po: 
tatoes, 25 cents instead of 15; eggs, 5 cents per dozen instead of being 
on the free-list as is now the case, and under which law last year 
nearly $3,000,000 worth of eggs were imported from other countries, 

I believe that by this arrangement of the law the markets of the coun- 
try will be so held by our farmers as to insure them fair prices for their 
products. ‘To do this, however, other industries must be maintained 
from which to pay wages which can buy and pay for the farm products 
at these fair prices. 

Our silver legislation utilizes for money the entire product of our 
mines and more, and stimulates mining so as to employ more men who 
will require more of the products of farms; so every encouraged in- 
dustry will; and for the people of Iowa and the Mississippi Valley, who 
from the rich soil reap abundant harvests, I discern and prophesy this 
day as the dawning of a prosperous day, the beginning of years in which 
the industry of the people whom I am proud to speak for on this floor 
to-day shall share generously in the grandest national prosperity yet 
known. 

And yet our Democratic friends will yote against each and every 
proposition in this bill. They will vote to prevent reduction of the 
revenues as they voted against payment of pensions by the bill of June 
27,1890; against free sugar; against taking 50 per cent. of the articles 
off the dutiable and putting them on the free list, as this does; against 
taking the duty off those things which constitute a tax on their coun- 
trymen and leaving it on those things which tax onl e of other 
countries who desire to sell in our market; against a to the duty 
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on agricultural products which come from abroad into direct competi- 
tion with the products of American farms. 5 

They will vote so as to please the people of Europe, to make friends 
in European cabinets and chambers of commerce. 

It was because of their propensity to favor what England desired 
thatSackville- West, the British minister, committed his indiscretion in 
favor of their Presidential candidate in 1888. British interests are 
not, and never were, American interests, ‘The Republican party has no 
hope, no aspiration for European approval, Its hope is for the grand- 
eur, the prosperity, and happiness of America and her people. This 
bill is for America and Americans. It speaks for them, and them only. 
By defending the interests and rights of one's country no applause of 
foreigners is of necessity won. 

Those were grand words of the great Iron Chancellor when he said, 
“We Germans fear God and nothing else. I commend the words to 
the timid friends on the other side. Fear only God and do your duty. 
Republicans will protect you. Do not make the smiles of foreign cabi- 
nets as well as blight, mildew, floods, and drought the basis of your 
political hopes. 

A few weeks ago, in the discussion of the seal-fishery question, it was 
stated that a foreign ministerserved notice on our Government that for 
seizure of poaching sealing vessels ourcountry would be held responsi- 
ble. The Republican party in protecting the interests of our people and 
country declare themselvesand the country ready for all responsibility. 
It is a responsibility of patriotism. For such responsibility the Re- 
publican party stands ready to answer to God and country. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, it has been said that this bill fully 
satisfies nobody in all particulars. I am not surprised that this is so. 
It could not be reasonably expected that a measure covering the whole 
field of American interests could be drawn to the perfect satisfaction 
ofeverybody. In such great measures the spirit of mutual conces- 
sion must govern the conduct of all. Iam glad that, after months of 
labor, a bill has been perfected that in so equitable a way applies the 
doctrine of protection to all American affairs. 

The cry that is heard here from New England, that this bill is un- 
friendly to her interests, does not distress me very much. I have read 
fifty telegrams from cordage manufacturers, calling upon New England 
men to kill the tariff bill rather than submit to a rate of less than 1 
cent a pound on binding-twine. I do not want to see the cordage in- 
dustry destroyed, but it is due to the victims of the twine combine on 
the prairies of the West that binding-twine should come in at seven- 
tenths of a cent—one-half the rate named in the Mills bill. 

We rather enjoy it when we hear a speech like that delivered on 
this floor May 20, 1890, by my Democratic friend, the eminent gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEIL].- Hear him as he bewails the 
8 New England, its people, and its interests have been ig - 
no ? 

I have no doubt that the Committee on Ways and Means— 


Says this weeping Representative— 
in making up the bill,intended to prepare a measure for the whole Sang: 
but it happens, unfortunately for the section which I represent in part, that the 
committee overlooked New England. Throughout our interests have been 
overlooked by this committee; and as one man from that section I protest 

the action of the committee in shutting out all consideration of New 
land industries, 

While there is not as much truth in this gloomy view as my Massa- 
chusetts Democratic brother thinks, yet there is enough to emphasize 
the fact that the time has come when the corn country and the wheat 
country have as much to say about the tariff as the cities and villages 
of Massachusetts, The new influence ot the American farm has been 
felt in this House since the first day of its session. That is what it means 
when the products of the farm for the first time take their proper 
place in the list of protected industries. Democratic campaign litera- 
ture may claim that the American farm gets no return from the duty 
on grain, Iive-stock, poultry, and vegetables. They say the farmers’ 
tariff is a humbug. The foreign competitors of the American farm do 
not think so. Last year they sent here, to displace the product of our 
own people, sixty-five million dollars’ worth of farm products. Next 
year they will not doas well. Even now they are running a race with 
the tariff bill. Yesterday I cut this item from the Washington Post: 

KISGSTON, ONTARIO, September 24. 

There is a great demand for vessels to carry grain and live-stock to the United 
States in consequence of the probable ot the McKinley bill. Donble as 
much barley has been exported up to date as ever was before. 

In every schedule of the tariff bill-the influence of the great West 
has been felt, not asan enemy to destroy American industries, but as 
a friend to build up the American market by a tariff high enough to 
ward off the successful competition of foreign producers. The united 
demand of the farmers of the United States has given us free sugar for 
the first time in our history, 

The duty on sugar was not a protective duty. It did not after years 
of trial stimulate sugar production in the United States. Therefore it 
became a revenue duty and was in effect, unlike protective duties, a 
burden upon every consumer of sugar. Under the leadership of Gov- 
ernor GEAR, of Iowa, Congress has given to the people free sugar 
saving to them the sum of $56,000,000 a year. Hereafter a good article 
of merchantable sugar, good for any use and the best for nearly all the 


domestic uses of sugar, comes in free, and will be as cheap in New 

York as it is in London, The sugar refiners can never again rob the 

people of the United States, and the duty of five-tenths of a cent a 

shoe left on refined sugar is a moderate protection for a great industry, 
ing much less than was proposed in the Mills bill. 

But the production of sugar is a branch of agriculture. There is no 
good reason why, like France and Germany, we should not by a sim- 
ple system of bounties build up the beet, sorghum, and eane industry, 
until the product of our own farms should supply our own people with 
sugar. We have therefore given to the producer of raw sugara bounty, 
equivalent to the old duty, and under that impulse I believe the day 
is not far distant when the sugar of the American people, cheap as in 
any country of the world, will be produced on the plantations of the 
South and on the farms of the West. 

It has been loudly claimed that the Republican tariff bill has raised 
the duties all along the line. The claim is false. The Republican 
policy has simply followed the national platform’ of 1888, reducing all 
duties which could be reduced without inviting a ruinous importation 
of foreign goods and raising those duties which were not high enough 
to prevent the agents of foreign houses trom coming to New York and 
driving American manufacturers out of business. We have made an 
American tariff without much regard toeither the interests or the feel- 
ings of other countries. Indignation meetings have been held in Shef- 
field and in other cities of England, Germany, and Austria. They evi- 
dently fear over there that the new tariff is likely to be a tax. 

I believe that the good sense of the American people will see that the 
interests of England are not the first concern of the Congress of the 
United States. Our Democratic friends complain that in this bill we 
seek not only to protect old industries, but to create new ones. I ad- 
mit it. The bill openly proposes to establish in the United States at 
least two industries not heretofore successful, the tin-plate and the 
linen industry. The Republican party thinks the time has come to 
make our own tin-plate and stop buying it of a syndicate of English 
producers. 

Wiped out no less than twice by foreign competition, the tin-plate 
industry is to-day dead and buried under a 1-cent-a-pound revenue 
duty. That duty is raised to2} cents, and the Republican party stakes 
its judgment that the immediate effect of establishing among us the 
tin-plate business will be to cheapen the products ot tin to the con- 
sumers of the United States. Already factories are being put in or- 
der to make American tin-plate, In St. Louis, in Chicago, and in 
Pittsburgh the business will be done, hitherto done in Wales, and 50, - 
000 men will be eagerly exchanging American wages for American 
bread and meat. Nor will the consumers of tin-plate suffer any more 
than the consumers of wire nails suffered in 1883, when a tariff of $2 
a keg was put on imported wire nails. They were selling for $6 a keg. 
The result was that factories sprung up everywhere and the tariff, in- 
stead of taxing the consumer, produced this astonishing result: 

In 1883, 50,000 kegs of wire nails were produced in this country; in 
1884, 75,000; in 1885, 200,000; in 1886, 500,000; in 1887, 700,000; in 
1888, 2,000,000; in 1889, 2,500,000, and the output this year will be 
3,000,000 kegs. Hereisa total of over 9,000,000 kegs of wire nails pro- 
duced where not one was produced before, as the result of protection. 
The average price of wire nails was $6 a keg in 1883, $5 in 1884, y4 in 
1885, $3.50 in 1886, $2.97 in 1887, $2.45 in 1888, and 82. 40 in 1889 and 
1890. The 9,000,000 kegs were sold for $23,000,000, including the un- 
sold product of this year. At $6 a keg, the price before the tariff was 
made protective in 1883, these nails would have cost the American peo- 
ple, at wholesale, over $54,000,000. 

The free-trade theory is that the tariff is a tax, hence wire nails should 
cost $8 a keg. The fact is that the present selling price is $2.40 a keg. 
Tin-plate, with adequate protection, will show a similar gain, and in 
the end lower rather than increase in price, which is at present arbi- 
trarily imposed by English manufacturers. 

It is not alone in the tariff bill that the hand of the West is seen in 
this Congress. This has been called the farmers’ yearin Congress. I 
challenge any man to name any session of Congress since the Govern- 
ment was established when so great a variety of useful legislation has 
been enacted. 

A glance at the record of this House, now emancipated from the 
slavery of obstruction and delay, shows a remarkable list of wise laws 
enacted to promote the interests of the people. I will not try to enu- 
merate them. First of all, I regard the pension act of June 27 asa 
splendid step in the direction of justice to the maimed and worn-out 
veterans of the Union Army. 

No nation and no age ever witnessed so substantial an expression ot 
popular gratitude. Yet in the nature of things it falls far short of that 
full recognition of valor and sacrifice which is in the heart of every pa- 
triotie American. ; 

The act of July 12, providing for the free coinaze ot the whole prod- 
uct of the American silver mines, is a monument to the wisdom of this 
Congress. It expands the currency by the annual addition of not less 
than $60,000,000 and keeps the money of the people as good as gold. 
The immediate effect of this law has been to advance the price of sil- 
yer, and with the advance of silver every product of agriculture has 
felt the influence of advancing prices. It has solved the silver ques- 
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tion and made the way to the free coinage of the world's silver supply 
easy and plain. 

All this has been done without panic or financial convulsion, and 
in the light of what we have seen and done the words of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s last message to Congress read like the lines of acomedy. He 
said: The Secretary recommends the suspension of the further coinage 
ol silver, and in such recommendation I earnestly concur.” The com- 
edy liesin the queer fact that the very fellows who are most to 
make Mr. Cleveland President again are to-day the loudest in their 
pretended friendship for silver. On the other hand listen to the words 
of President Harrison’s first message: I have always been an advo- 
cate of the use of silver in our currency. We are large producers of 
that metal and should not discredit it. I predict that before the Ad- 
ministration of President Harrison ends silver will be coined by the 
United States without limit, as gold is now coined, 

But beside these great acts of Congress we have seen this House re- 
spond in many ways to the reasonable petitions of the farmers of the 
United States. The act to increase the endowment of the agricult- 
ural colleges is an example; also the act to secure the official inspec- 
tion of meat products for foreign shipment. Men make a great mistake 
in supposing that the organization of the farmers of the United States 
means an attack on the American system of protection to American 
3 ug There have been only two protests against the pending 

One came from foreign centers of trade and industry and the other 
from the agents of foreign factories, commonly called im These 
came down here from New York in great trains of cars to pro- 
test against the preservation of the American market, Their business 
is to sell foreign goods and they undertook to speak for commerce and 
agriculture. One of them said to me that they represented more money 
than there is in the Treasury of the United States. They learned be- 
fore they got away from this Capital that this Congress has at last got 
into the control of men who think more of an American factory than 
of a foreign factory, and who believe that the United States ought to 
be managed in the interest of its own people. 

But while the American farmer is the friend of the American fac- 
tory, the American furnace, and the busy fields of all American in- 
dustry, still he demands that the exactions of avarice and greed shall 
be removed from the American market-place. That is the meaning 
of the popular demand for a law to define and prohibit trusts and con- 

iracies in restraint of trade. The act passed by this Congress is in 

e right direction. Some say it will fail. I deny that it isa failure. 
In the New York Times of September 13 I find a business advertise- 
ment that means a good deal. It relates to the dissolution of the 
American Cotton-Oil Company, commonly called the Cotton-Oil Trust. 
Among other things the advertisement says: 

In explanation of the la decrease of net profits of the current year, we 
beg leave to say that hostile lation and adverse litigation embarrassed the 
trust organization, impaired its credit, increased its expenses, and crippled its 
resources, 

Already the Department of Justice has begun to move on theseene- 
mies of legitimate business, The following is from the New York 
World of to-day: 

United States Heina enian A Ruhm, under direction of the Attorney- 
eS ener ardar yeste ay Sted =» : n in the United ne eee 
10 N Nashville and thet ree local eon — 5 

his petition alleges that a trust exists between the corporations and firms, 
and that it fixes the prices of coal and monopolizes and controls the coal trade 
of Nashville; that lump coal is valued at the mines at 4) cents, the dealer is al- 
lowed 4} cents margin, and that one-half of all advances above freight rates is 
given the mine-owners, and so with other classes of coal; that the mine-own- 
ers obligate themselves to not sell to anybody but members of the Coal Exchange, 
and that local dealers obligate themselves to not buy from any mine-owner or 
operator not in the combination. 

The petition asks that the parties named be made defendants, and that they 
be ulred to answer as to the truth of the charges, and that an injunction be 
issued that they be enjoined or otherwise prohibited from violating the pro- 


visions of the anti-trust act, approved July 2, 1890. This is one of the first pro- 
ceedings taken under the new law. 


The present law will be faithfully executed, and if it finally fails in 

the result the farmers of the United States will see that it is 

perfected and that no measure is spared to restore to American busi- 
ness the principle of honorable competition. 

The influence of the farm has been seen also in the recent vote in 
this House for the protection of lard against the trade-marks of 
those pirates who for years have grown rich by swindling and false 
pretenses. It has been seen also in the law just enacted to forfeit all 
unearned railroad land grants. Whatever may have been wise thirty 
years ago, it is evident that the railroads which have not earned their 
lands by building their roads have no right to the lands and ought to 
be compelled to restore them to the public domain. 

It has been seen also in the measure reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture intended to define options and futures and to prevent gangs 
of adventurers in the great centers of trade from kiting In the air the 
crops of the world—buying without either ability or intention to re- 
ceive and selling without ability or intention to deliver. This busi- 
ness has been doomed by the adverse judgment of the farmers of the 
United States, They have taken a whip of small cords and are about 
to drive trom the temples of American trade and business the whole 


brood of fraudulent and fictitious dealing. They are not radicals or 
fanatics, They are the true, conservative force in American society. 

The real anarchist of our day is not the miserable wretch ina garret 
working out his infernal ideas with gas-pipe and d We need 
not fear such aman. The true anarchist in modern times is the blood- 
less spirit of wealth acquired without conscience, a spirit that in all 
ages has considered property as a mere possession and treated the com- 
monwealth as a cheap and helpless word. 

Against this spirit the farmers of the United States are 
an organized erusade - not to cripple industries that have been fosi 
by our laws, not to swamp our own country in a helpless competition 
with the misery of Europe, but rather to reform the and insolent 
abuses of the modern commerce and to save the American market-place 
for the legitimate business of the American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield fifteen minutes of the time 
of this side tothe gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio whether this is in addition to the thirty minutes 
yielded to the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKIN. Yes. I havealready yielded thirty-five minutes, 
and I now yield fifteen minutes more, to the other side. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Iam greatly indebted to the gentleman 
from Ohio for his courtesy. I yield such time as I had to- 
gether with the fifteen minutes just granted me by the gentleman from 
Ohio, to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILKINSON]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WILKINSON] has seventeen minutes. 

Mr. WILKINSON, Mr. Speaker, I well know that what I am about 
to say will not change a singe vote on this question or stop for a single 
moment the adoption wA e majority siđe of this Honse of the con- 
ference report on this bill. 

With scarcely a pretense of deliberation, for a third time this House 
is called on to take such summary action on this measure as bad beeu 
decreed by the little junta that control with absolute sway all pro- 
ceedings here. Time for sufficient argument, explanation, and amend- 
ment never has been permitted. The time to change a line or word 
among all its two hundred pages is gone forever now. 

Almost every man beyond yonder aisle will, this evening, cast his 
vote for this bill. Those on that side whose interests and the interests 
ot whose constituents it has injured or neglected have learned so many 


‘lessons of obedience to domination that they will not refuse to take 


one lesson more before we adjourn. 
Those who have been clamorous for the repeal of the taxes on man- 


ufactured tobacco will give their assent to a reduction of 2 cents per 


pound instead of the whole 8 cents per pound which the last Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives in the Mills bill had cheerfully ac- 
corded. With a modesty more commendable in little children than in 
matured statesmen they will assent to receiving one-quarter of what 
they asked, one-quarter of what had been promised them and what 
their people had a right to demand! 

And the loudest advocate for free binder-twine will yield obedience 
to the fiat that has gone forth. Vociferous even as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. PAyson] for a trifling benefit to the farmer (which, with 
binder-twine at seven-tenths cent per pound duty would only amount 
to a tax of 1.4 cents per acre on the wheat and oats bound), and submit- 
ting like him without a murmur to duties on woolen goods twenty 
times more burdensome to the farmer, even such as he, who strains 
ata gnat and swallowsa camel,“ and all like him will vote for this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a favorite maxim with the Republican party that 
the tariff is not a tax—except in those particulars that it suits their 
convenience to make otherwise. 

It is not to be a tax eventually (they reason) so far as tin-plates are 
concerned. It is a tax so far as sugar is concerned. Some of them 
seem to think that the duty is a tax so far as binder-twine is concerned. 
Their delusive idea is that we can shift many of the burdens of govern- 
ment onto the manufacturers of Europe, who will be compelled to de- 
duct our duties out of their prices, thereby contributing largely to the 
support of our Government. 

This is a conclusion, Mr. Speaker, unjustified by the e ce of 
all civilized countries that have ever existed, that somebody else be- 
side themselves must pay the taxes of the Government which gives 
them its benefits and which they are bound to support. For thousands 
of years, Mr. Speaker, nothing has been more certain than death and 
taxes. 
the one, we can not evade the other. 

This Congress, Mr. Speaker, has indulged in a very unusual pro- 
cedure. It has seen fit, whether justly or unjustly I do not propose 
now to say, to enormously increase the expenses of the Government. 
And yet at the same time it proposes now to take from the revenues 
of the Government, on a single article, a sum as great as the expenses 
which have been added to it. It proposes to add $50,000,000 or more 
to its expenses and at the same time to subtract from its revenues 
about $50,000,000 by putting sugar on the frep-list. You can not spare 
the taxes on tobacco? Oh, no. 

The members of the committee say that the tobacco taxes, or most 
of them, are needed, but that the amount received from the sugar du- 


While life lasts, while governments exist, we can not escape 


ties—about twice as much as the entire internal-revenue taxes on to- 
bacco that the sugar duties can and should be dispensed with, thereby 
setting at naught and treating with contempt the declaration of the 
Chicago platform, which says, in substance, that before one iota of the 
protective system should be removed or abrogated, the entire internal- 
revenue system should be abolished. 

The taxes on manufactured tobacco ($18,000,000) can not be spared, 
but the sugar duties, fifty millions and more, can be dispensed with, say 
they. How is this possible, Lask, Mr. Speaker? How can the Govern- 
ment add to its expenses fifty millions and nfore and take away from 
its receipts a like sum at the same time? Itis possible only in one 
way, and that is to enormously increase other taxes, to raise the tarift 
on many other things, to add many other burdens in place of the one 
that is taken off. 

Increase taxation on other necessaries of life, on household utensils, 
on blankets, on woolen and linen goods, on clothing, on the glass that 
lets in warmth and sunlight to our homes, on the roofing that protects 
us from rain and storm, on a hundred things that I could name—do 
this as you now propose to finally consummate, and you have indeed 
made it possible to increase your expenses $50,000,000 and more, and 
at the same time to strike down one source of your receiptsamounting 
to a like sum. 

And this system of increasing taxation on so many things to make 
up for its decrease on one is hard on the tax-payer, but it has one 
great advantage. It enables the Republican party to pay off its polit- 

cal debts to those interests whose lavish contributions bought success 
in the last campaign. 

And what is there so dreadful about this one tax which you remove 
with so much glee while you increase hundreds of items and permit 
thousands to remain? Horribile dictu! It is a revenue tax. I had a 
sort of notion that the Government, which has now to collect 8450, 000, - 
000 annually, has some need for revenue taxes; that fifty millions ofa 
revenue tax might not come amiss where nine times that amount was 
needed to pay the expenses of the Government, especially when this 
revenue tax is not sufficient to pay one-half of a singleitem of Govern- 
ment expense, the pensions. 

And yet if the leaders of the Republican party held these views about 
a revenue tax, why did they increase very largely the duty on tin- 
plates, which is purely a revenue duty, and decree at the same time 
that the duty on sugar, which is a seven-eighths revenue duty, must be 
abolished ? 

Has it come to this, Mr. Speaker, that revenue must no Jonger be an 
object, especially now, when such tremendous revenues are needed? 
Must revenue hereafter be the incident, not the object of taxation? 
Down with the revenue taxes, say the economists of the new school! 
That tax is to be detested, according to their reasoning, the most of 
which reaches the Treasury, and that tax to be commended the least 
of which reaches the Treasury. Carry the new doctrine to its logical 
conclusion, and that tax would be best of all none of which would 

the Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, sugar must go on the free-list at the will of your party 
regardless of its rallying cry of protection to American industries, for 
revenue duty, as the sugar duty chiefly is, under its maintenance has 
grown up an industry supporting in whole and in part in Louisiana 
alone nearly half a million of people. You justify your action by pro- 
fessing—and how those professions have been carried out in the very 
beginning I shall allude to later on—by professing that you mean to 
do no harm to this industry. 

Members of the Ways and Means Commiitee have expressed the 
greatest regard, the tenderest solicitude about the welfare of the people 
in the sugar industry of Louisiana. The gentleman from Ohio, the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. MCKINLEY], often expressed his de- 
sire to be just to us; the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] hasclaimed 
that he would not harm us for anything in the world, and many others 
have expressed themselves in a similar manner. 

The duty on sugar must go, the leaders said, but a bounty of 2 cents 
a pound would be given in its place. We will give you protection 
in its extremest form,“ and, they might have added, its most unpop- 
ular form. 

Our position, Mr. Speaker, and the position of the Representatives 
from Lonisiana and the producers from Louisiana has been expressed 
on this subject in no uncertain voice. 

In this Congress, where freedom of speech has been so much cur- 
tailed, there has been little time for debate on this subject permitted 
by the regulators of this House, but in former Congresses more time 
has been given for its consideration. 

The sugar tariff, sir, as the members of this House know, was insti- 
tuted more than one hundred years ago in the first tariff bill ever en- 
acted in this country. 

The sugar producers of Louisiana have protested against the repeal 
or an inequitable reduction of the sugar duties, but have never come 
to Congress to ask the imposition of a duty or the increase of one 
already in existence. 

s We found the system of finance in relation to the sugar duty in- 
stituted by Mr. Madison before there was a single pound of sugar made 
in this country, We found a system that had been in every tariff bill 
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ever passed in this country, and we felt that we had a right, under 
the circumstances, to go on with security in a calling under a finan- 
cial system that had been justified by the use and experience and wis- 
dom and patriotism of a hundred years. 

Not only, Mr. Speaker, was this system of sugar duties in existence 
in this country, but it prevailed in every country of continental Europe, 
where in France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Belgium, and Austria the 
sugar duties are far higher than they are in this country, and where 
in most of those countries the production of the very article which you 
now propose to put upon the free-list, starting from a small beginning 
ach a few years ago, has been the source of wealth and prosperity un- 
We have always opposed, Mr. Speaker, the substitution of a bounty 
in the place of the system of duties that bas so long prevailed. We have 
never asked for the imposition of taxes for our special benefit other than 
those that have been recognized as just and wise by the course of this 
country for a century in its methods of raising the revenues for its sup- 
pory ane by the example in this particular of almost the entire civilized 
world, 

Mr. Speaker, no party in this country has ever before made such 
sudden and such sweeping changes in the revenue laws of the country 
where hundreds of thousands of its people are so vitally interested in 
a calling which the Government of this country has incidentally, if 
unintentionally, built up, maintained, and encouraged throughout its 
whole existence. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman permit me to ask 
him a question ? 

Mr. WILKINSON, I will. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Does the gentleman maintain that a 
tarif of 2 cents a pound is nota tax? I believe it is held on your side 
that a tariff isa tax. Is it any less a tax than a bounty? 

Mr. WILKINSON. I said in the very beginning that the tariff was 
a tax. From a purely revenue standpoint, a tariff of 2 cents per pound 
going into the people's Treasury for the people's use is certainly less a 
tax on them than the same amount going out of that Treasury for some- 
body else’s use. And generally speaking, whether from a revenue or a 
protection standpoint, tariffs go into the Treasury and bounties go out, 
and that seems to me to be a very material difference. The increase 
of price of the home product under a tariff, the cheapening ot prices 
by home competition (your favorite doctrine as a Republican) all these 
subjects would enter into a proper answer to your question, @ut I can 
not go further into the subject, because my time will soon expire, and, 
as you know, the time on this side is very limited. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I sympathize with your side on that. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Whatever the merits or demerits of the bounty 
system, whether painted in the bright lines of its own advocates or in 
the dark ones of our own apprehensions, we looked upon this change 
as inevitable. The leading members on the other side asserted over 
and over again that a bounty of 2cents a pound would be paid instead 
of the duty, and that no damage would inure to the sugar interest of 
Louisiana or the rest of the country interested in that cnlture in mak- 
ing the proposed change. Now, in the face of these assertions, at the 
very outset, before the law is even passed, much less carried into effect, 
how have they carried out the repeated pledges that they made? 

When the time came for action their solicitude for onr interests van- 
ished as the baseless fabricofasummerdream. When the time came to 
adhere to pledges, made in speeches on this floor, by the action of this 
House, by the concurrent action of the Senate, the pledges were unre- 
deemed, the most positive utterances now on the pages of our records 
were utterly ignored or forgotten! 

Four members from this House and four from the other undertook 
toset aside the action of both Houses of Congress which had only given 
them consideration of their ‘‘disagreeing votes, and changed a por- 
tion of this bill, which passed the Senate identically the same as it 
passed the House. 

These conferees from the 3 side in secret changed the bounty 
clause on sugar by increasing the required test to 90 degrees for the boun- 
ty of 2 cents and reducing the proposed bounty from 2 cents, as it had 
passed both the Honse and the Senate, to 1} cents between 80 and 90 
degrees, thereby striking a blow specially at the producers of the poorer 
grades of sugar and those least able to bear the blow, and scattering 
to the fonr winds of heaven the pledges that had been so repeatedly 
made. 

The doors were guarded fast to keep out every one except a favored 
few from these secret deliberations where blows were struck at the 
dearest interests of my people. Ay, Mr. Speaker, they were hidden 
from the public gaze in their secret chambers, hidden so well that I 
can only guess whose brain it was that planned the blow and planned 
it so that no recourse was left for the victims of their wrong. Was 
this that fair play that Americans are thought to love? Was this 
justice? Was this a redemption of the pledges that had been so often 
made? 

And what of that other pledge, made not so specifically as the one I 
havealluded to perhaps, but nevertheless repeatedly made, that no harm 
should come in making the change from one system to the other? By 
the terms of this bill as agreed on by the conferees, in the change from 
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a duty to a bounty, for a number of months there will be neither 
bounty nor duty. From April 1 to the opening of the Louisiana crop, 
a period of, say, six months, the duty is to be taken off and no bounty 
provided. The bill, itis true, says the free sugar and the bounty shall 
take effect at the same time, on April 1. I quote: 

Sec. 241. That the provisions of this act providing terms for the admission of 
imported sugars and molasses and for the yaen of a bounty on sugars of 
oes procuro shall take effect on the Ist day of April, 1891: Provided, That 
on and after the Ist day of Murch, 1891,and prior to the Ist day of April, 1591, 
sugars not exceeding No. 16 Dutch standard in color may be refined in bond 
without paymentof neg and such refined sugars may be transported in bond 
and stored in bonded warehouse at such points of destination as are provided 
in existing laws relating to the immediate tranportation of dutiable goods in 
bond, star such laws and regulations as shall 5 prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

It says in this paragraph that the bounty and free sugar for consump- 
tion shall go into effect at the same time, but by a directly contradict- 
ory provision in a previous portion of the bill it makes the obtaining 
of a bounty impossible at that time. It forces the whole crop of Louisi- 
ana to go into the market, the most of the part suitable for refining be- 
fore the Ist of March, and the other portion before the Ist of April. It 
compels the sale of the whole of the present growing Louisiana crop be- 
fore the Ist day of April, or after that time its sale in competition with 
sugar on the free-list without any bounty whatever. 

Different members of the conterence committee were informed again 
and again that the Louisiana crop did not all go into consumption un- 
til many months after the Ist day of April, and that to compel it to go 
into consumption before that time without the promised bounty on the 
portion that would be left unconsumed on April 1 would be the great- 
est hardship to our people. But the great regard for our interest that 
had been so often professed, the tender solicitude that had been uttered 
so often by gentlemen having this matter in charge vanished into thin 
air, as it had done before when put to the crucial test. 

But the gentleman from Ohio, the chairman of the committee [ Mr. 
McKINLEY], said to-day that we had been heard on this question. 
Sir, we did havea hearing of a few minutes before the Ways and Means 
Committee, but our urgent and repeated requests to be heard by the 
conterence committee were peremptorily refused. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the doors of the conference committee were not 
always closed. 

According to the Philadelphia Press of yesterday— 

Mayor Fitler, of Philadelphia, was admitted to the room and made to the com- 
mittee a detailed statement of the cost of manufacturing binding-twine, with 
the difference in the wages paid in the mills in this country and in China and 
other foreign countries, and the number of men that would be thrown out of 
employment if binding-twine were placed on the free-list, and the value of the 
plants that would be made useless, and the ruin that would be wrought gener- 
ally. Every member of the conference committee who listened to Mayor Fit- 
ler's statements, and who examined the documents presented on the question, 


agreed that it would be a legislative outrage of the worst character to put bind 
ing-twine on the free-list. 


Your doors were open to an outsider, but a Senator, and a Senator- 
elect from my State, my colleagues and I, representing the interests of 
400,000 people, were peremptorily refused a hearing before that con- 
ference committee. k 

Mr, COLEMAN. Will my colleague permib a question ? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Would you have voted for this tariff hill if they 
had not touched the sugar schedule? 

Mr. WILKINSON. No, I would not. 
cratic side. ] 

Mr. COLEMAN. I would. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Even it the provisions as to sugar had been 
made to conform to my views, that one change would not have cured 
the bill of all the outrageous sectionalism, of all the iniquitous pro- 
visions which would have remained in it to tax and oppress the people 
of this country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Bat, Mr. Speaker, whenever I went to see any of the conferees on 
this subject, whenever I insisted on devoting to them a small portion 
of my valuable time, which they were so modest as sometimes to seem 
loath to accept [laughter]—I make a few exceptions, however—I say 
whenever I did that there seemed ¢o be a most unaccountable desire on 
the part of that conferee to go somewhere else; the most pressing busi- 
ness seemed to require his presence in some other portion of the Capitol. 
A number of them, one after another, said: Oh, we know all about 
it; we know all about it; we know just what your people want.“ That 
is tosay, Mr. Speaker, they knew all about sugar even better than those 
who had been engaged in the business for many years. They know 
more about the mannfacture of utensils from tin than the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. NIEDRINqauaus]; more about 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The timeof the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I was promised fiye minutes by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. FLOWER], and I should like to 
take the time now, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York, who 
is not in the Chamber, has given no intimation to the Chair as to the 
disposition of the remainder of his time, but the Chair accepts the as- 
surance of the gentleman from Louisiana, who will proceed for five 
minutes. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, when these individual con- 


[Applause on the Demo- 


ferees were such indifferent listeners, as I have described, and pro- 
tested that the information that was offered them was already possessed 
by them, I could not help being astounded at the extent and variety 
ot the knowledge that must be by any one man to master in 
such a complete mannerall the vast and varied interests affected by this 
bill—I felt as Goldsmith says the villagers felt about theirschool master: 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew, 

[Lanughter. ] 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that this was a sectional bill. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio Mr. McKINLEY] told us the other day that this hill 
was not sectional because it placed a duty on yellow pine higher than 
the duty on white pine. So far as yellow pine is concerned, there is 
an enormous quantity of it shipped abroad from the Gulf States—Loui- 
siuna, Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida. ‘They are large exporters 
of it, but import none whatever, and none of the people interested in 
the business to whom I ever spoke on the subject seemed to care one 
whit what the duty on yellow pine was. 

But, Mr, Speaker, the sectionalism of which I have spoken has not 
been omitted in the sugar schedule. Maple sirup is given a duty of 
20 cents a gallon in addition to the bounty on maple sugar, but cane 
sirup and cane molasses, all the products of the cane up to 16 Dutch 
standard, are made free. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman ismistaken asto maple sirup. It 
was strack out in conference. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I based my statement on my understanding of 
the wording of the sugarschedules, which I have just read in the con- 
ference report; but of course I accept the statement of the gentleman 
from Maine, who was one of the conferees, 

But, Mr. Speaker, how abont the sectionalism in another respect? 
This bill proposes to help the beet-growing industry of the Northwest 
and refuses to help the sugar-cane interest of the South in a similar 
manner. ‘The bill provides for the free introduction of all machinery 
for the manufacture of beet-sugar for about two and a half years from 
last January (from January 1, 1890, to July 1, 1892), but when an 
amendment was offered in the Senate to admit free of duty the machin- 
ery for making cane-sugar by the latest methods, which is almost iden- 
tical with the latest machinery for making beet-sugar, that amend- 
ment was defeated. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on to mention other inequalities, other sec- 
tionalism in this bill. I might tell of how twine to tie wheat and oats 
was enormously decreased and iron ties to fasten cotton enormously 
increased; how the duty on barley was raised on the one hand and that 
on rice put down on the other. I have no time to go through the list, 


Go on, Republicans; go on and pass by your united or your almost 


united vote your iniquitous, your sectional bill. Go on, it you choose, 
and make your boasts before the people all over the country that you 
have put sugar on the free-list, but for one tax taken off forget not to 
tell them ot the other taxes on the necessaries of life that have been 
enormously increased so as to make that one reduction possible. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. a I now yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CRAIN]. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the latitude allowed 
in the debate upon the conference report now before the House, I de- 
sire to submit some observations upon the political aud financial condi- 
tion of the South as affected by the tariff and by the legislation provided 
for in the pending measure, and pro 


election cases, 

These trials are solemn mockeries, solemn in form, mockeries in sub- 
stance, j 

We are constituted by the organic law jurors and judges to deter- 
mine which of the parties to a contest is rightfully entitled to a seat 
upon the floor of this House; but in truth and in fact, as was said by 
the Speaker in an article which recently appeared in one of the maga- 
zines, contested elections are decided before they are called up for con- 
sideration. 

As soon as it was manifest that the Republican party had a very 
slim majority in the House of the Fiſty-first Congress, the announce- 
ment was made that it had to be increased to a good working major- 
ity;’? and the very moment the report of the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Elections upon any contested case was known to be unfavorable to 
a sitting member, he began to receive expressions of condolence from 
his political friends of the minority and of his personal friends among 
the majority. 

The programme of ejectment was carried out with great haste in the 
early part of the session as votes were needed to sustain the course 
marked out for the majority by the Speaker; but its performance has 
heen much slower ot late and some of the contested cases will doubt- 
less go over to the next session, 

The correctness of the propositions enunciated by me is demonstrated 
by the small attendance of members during these trials except when 
the roll is called. 

Hours, and in some instances days, are consumed in debate upon the 
disputed question which claimant should be seated, and hardly a cor- 


in the force bill, and to call, 
attention to the methods adopted and practiced in the trials of contested- - 
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poral's guard of members are listeners. The committee is in theory 
supposed to be unbiased and judicial, but in practice it is too often 
biased and non-judicial. 

The Constitution of the United States and those of the several States 
poido that the humblest person shall be confronted by his accusers 

fore he can be convicted of a crime, and yet a member ot this House 
was turned out of his seat 8 testimony taken 5 his absence 
and in a different State from that in which he resided, and when a com- 
mittee of investigation was asked for by the Democrats in the House 
it was denied. Another member came here with a majority at his 
back nearly three times as large as that by which the present Speaker 
claims a seat in the Fifty-second Congress, and yet at the behest of the 
majority of the Committee on Elections that member was ejected be- 
cause 4 was suspected that all the votes against him had not been 
counted, 

Bat recently, on an ex parte hearing, the people were deprived ot the 
services of a gentleman conspicuous in this House by reason of his 
natural ability and intellectual acquirements. 


VENABLE-LANGSTON CASE—MR. CHEADLE’S STATEMENT. 


The country has just seen the Democratic Representatives engaged in 
a vain protest against the arbitrary and unjust determination of the 
majority of the Elections Committee to eject Mr. Venable, who was 
fairly and legally chosen to represent the constituency whose interests 
are now confided to the hands of a colored bolter. - 

In the other contested-election cases the Democratic opposition was 
based upon the presentations made by the Democratic minority, but in 
this case it rests upon the declaration of a Republican member of this 
House [Mr. CHEADLE, of Indiana], who has said that he went to the 

Venable-Langston district prejudiced against Venable’s claim, and be- 
lieving that Langston was elected, but determined to investigate the 
case for his own guidance and information. What was the result? 
After spending weeks in the district and examining numerous persons 
of both political 2 he came to the deliberate conclusion that Ven- 
able had been elected. He made a speech in his favor, and voted 
against seating Langston. 

In his upon the Venable-Langston case Mr. CHEADLE said: 


Men of the North may laugh and sneer,if they please, but I tell this House 
thatan honest inquiry will convince the most obdurate that in the South when 
the race issue is raised many Republicans, white and black, will be found vot- 


ing even nst their party and for Democratic candidates in order that they 
may effectivelly oppose that most dreaded of all questions in the South, the race 


: This assertion falling from the lips of a Democrat would be disered- 
ted. * : 
After stating that the committee report conceded to Venable a ma- 


: jority of 487 votes over Langston outside of Petersburgh, and that ac- 


cording to his investigation of the records and of the precedents in 
similar cases Venable had the same majority when he came to the Third 
ward in Petersburgh, the last ward considered in the case, Mr. CHEA- 


DLE said: 
THE THIRD WARD. 


The official returns of the Third ward show that there were cast at that og 
einot for Congressmen a total of 797 votes: For Mr. Venable 518 votes, for Mr. 
Taupas 174 votes, for Mr, Arnold 105 votes. 

Jt ts conceded that this ward is now and always has been strongly and reli- 
ably Democratic. It is the home of the sitting member, Mr. Venable, and yet 
the majority proceeds, first, to set aside the official returns; and, second, 
by some sort of reasoning, the mode of which I frankly confess 1 ean not com- 

hend, proceeds to ae disfranchise electors of that ward as follows: 
First, the 105 Republicans who in this three-cornered fight had the co and 
„ manhood to vote the blican ticket for Mr Arnold: second, all the 0 
cratie electors who voted in this admitted Democratic stronghold, including the 
members of the election board, and the contestee himself, who lives in that ward 
and yoted at that precinct. The report does not stop at this, but proceeds by 
some process, either modern or medi val, the particulars of w. can not be 
definitely known, to increase contestant’s vote from 174, the number returned 
by the election board, to 284 votes. I think I am justified by the facts in saying 
that no more wondertul and audacious revision of an election by the people has 
ever been attempted. 

I think I have demonstrated beyond question the fact that Mr. Venable was 
elected, I have taken the majority report as it came to Petersburgh, and have 
applied the law and evidence of record to the two precincts they attack, and the 
result is that the facts, the evidence, the law, and the figures still leave Mr. Vena- 
ble ahead upon the most liberal construction in favor of contestant. Standin; 
herein my place after an exhaustive study of this case,and measuring the fu 
im of the words I utter, I do not hesitate to declare that this House can not 


bs gama or e r the returns ot either the Sixth or the Third 
wards of Petersburgh in light of the law and precedents of adjudicated cases 
and of the testimony of record in this case. 

Ihave no prejudice whatever in this case. I began a study of itin full sym- 
pay with the contestant, and believing that he had been counted out. I was 

the Virginia campaigns in 1888 and 1889, and visited half a dozen counties in 
the Fourth district. I went there to study and know for myself the true con- 
dition of the colored race. I taiked with many men of both races; talked with 
men who had voted for Mr, Arnold, with men who had voted for Mr. Laags- 
ton, and with men who had voted for Mr. Venable, and I knew very much 
more when I came away about the issues and relations between the races than 
when I went there. I had demonstrated tomy mind as clearly as a self-evident 


no division in the Fourth district they would have carried the State by 3,500 
votes, and the Republican candidate for Congress would have had 9,000 jority. 
I have read, Mr. Speaker, of remarkable results in elections, of su of 
various kinds, but I venture the statement that this isthe first instance in Amer- 
ican history where it has been seriously contemplated to make either Con 
orthe country believe that any voting precinct dan be found in any State w 
is the home of the Democratic i a that 
is now reliably Democratic, where, ina 


ways been and 
fight between a Demo- 


crat, a Republican, and an Independent colored candidate for Congress, the 

making his campaign u the race issue, that it has been deemed wise 
or proper to contend and hold that all the votes were cast in favor of the race 
issue. The mere statement of the result sought to be enforced by the majority 
report in the Third ward in Petersburgh demonstrates its ridiculous absurdity, 


Apropos of the charge against the Southern people of a suppression 
of votes I call attention to the following tabulated statement from the 
Chicago Herald: 


Here are the figures: 

Massachusetts, males over twenty-one .... 
Missouri, males over twenty-one 
Massachusetts, total vote 
Missouri, total vote -sscess te 
Alabama, males over twenty-on — 
California, males over twenty-one (no Chinese). 
Alabama, total vote... 3 


Missouri is classed among the solid South States in which the vote is sup- 
pressed and in which bayonets and force are needed to guaranty fair elections, 
and yet with only 39,000 more males of voting age it casts 115,000 more votes 
than Massachusetts does. 


And yet another table is given in tracing and comparing this sup- 
pressed vote. It is as follows: 


There isa suffrage question at the South the same as there is at the North, 


buts ty that ignores the one and strives by revolutionary means to reach 
the other is guilty of false pretense as well as of violence. The suppressed vote 
of the North means as much as the suppressed vote of the South. Neither is 
wholly attributable to intimidation. Heth result in large part from ignorance 
and indifference. 

The inflammatory Republican leaders who thirst for another sectional quar- 
rel should look at home, Their falsehoods and their hypocrisy have been ex- 


Speaker REED, in his speech at Philadelphia on September 23, pre- 
dicted that in thirty Congressional districts of this Union the opin- 
ions of the people will be suppressed.“ Is not his appetite for victims 
satiated? Does he anticipate a Republican control of the next House? 
Will he and his associates dare to increase the number of Democratic 
decapitations beyond that reached in this House by such methods as 
that described by Mr. CHEADLE? He and his party friends prate about 
ballot-box stuffing and false counting in the South. What do the peo- 
ple of the country think about the act of political legerdemain per- 
formed by the majority of the Committee on Elections, whereby all of 
the Democratic votes in a Democratic ward were rejected, all the Re- 
publican votes for the regular Republican nominee were also rejected, 
ane fhe votes for Langston, the Republican bolter, were increased by 


100? 

Thisballot-box robbery, this ballot-box stuffing, this false count, and 
this suppression of the opinions of the people“ were done not by Dem- 
oerats in a county precinct in a Southern State, but by Republican mem- 
bers of this House in a committee-room of the Federal Congress, and 
ratified by a Republican majority on the floor of the House. What 
will the people say about national ballot-box stuffers, national ballot- 
box robbers, national false counters of votes? ~ 

In the Committee on Elections the majority of the members are pre- 
sumed to be jurors and judges conscientious in the discharge of their 
duties, but too often we find some, if not all of them, eonjointly with 
associates not members of the committee, engaged in the prosecution, not 
only of contestees, but also of the entire Southern people. 

A distinguished English statesman once proclaimed that he could 
not frame an indictment against a whole people. - Were he alive to- 
day he would witness the extraordinary spectacle of men not only 
framing an indictment against a whole people, but actually prosecut- 
ing, rendering a verdict, and entering a judgment under that indict- 
ment—at once prosecutors, jurors, and judges. 

During the five sessions of the American Congress that I have been 
a member of this House I have listened with pent-up indignation to 
the as mendacious us they were brutal, preferred against the 
people of the South. 

I have heard men ignorantly and maliciously proclaim that the be- 
loved Southland was a nursery and hot-bed for every species of political 
crime; nay, I have heard the Southern people called murderers, mid- 
night assassins, political robbers, and ballot-box stuffers. 

Southern Representatives older than I in years, in experience, and 
in service in this body have heard the same villainous accusations 
hurled at our people and have remained silent because, doubtless, they 
deemed it more patriotic to pity the miserable calumniators of the 
South than to engage in discussions which might serve as an excuse 
for scurvy politicians to again wave the ‘‘bloody shirt’’ and arouse 
Northern fanaticism. : 

But I believe the day has arrived when it becomes theduty of every 
Southern Representative to hurl back in the teeth of the accusers of 
our people the vile calumnies which they ufter, whether they be men 
who by reason of their Northern birth and purely Northern educa- 
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tion, prejudices, and associations are really ignorant of the true condi- 
tion of the South, or whether they be renegades who the people 
among whom they were born or among whom they live lest their loy- 
alty to their new associates might be questioned. The apostate is 
always the most violent inquisitor, the renegade the most vicious per- 
secutor. 

These ſoul assaults upon the character of the Southern people do not 
come from the lips of brave men who crossed swords with them on many 
a bloody battle-field which attested the courage of Americans on both 
sides; but they fall from men who smelt no gunpowder during the war, 
except on the Fourth of July, or who were conscripts either of the law 
or of publicopinion: I am tired, heartily tired, of that order of states- 
3 whose highest aim seems to be the opening up of old sores and 
the perpetuation of the memories of a war that ended more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago; and I think it is the duty of every Representative 
from the South, for we are all equals here—whether he was a Confed- 
erate brigadier or whether, like myself, he did not engage in the fratri- 
eidal confliet—to repel the onslaughts of wordy warriors and to show 
tothe people of the North, the East, and the West that the South is as 
patrioticand loyal to the Union as any other section and that these gen- 
tlemen, whose whole stock in statesmanship consists of a mixture of 
ignorance, malevolence, and mendacity, are mere panderersto prejudice 
in order to serve their own wicked and selfish ends and aims. 

Why, sir, the best evidence of the truth of the proposition that the 

of the boldest and londest-mouthed assailants of the Southern 
people and of their Representatives on this floor is to retain their own 
seats and Republicen ascendency by appeals to sectional prejudice, ex- 
ists in their personal associations and their private utterances. The 
constituents of many a Republican orator would be astonished to see 
him indulge in social communion with the very men whom a moment 
before he had denounced as the beneficiaries of Southern political out- 


rages. 

Cantons the speech made by a member from Illinois when he was 
begging the support of Southern Representatives for Chicago as the place 
at which to hold the World’s Fair with the used by him while 
advocating the infamous and iniquitous force bill. In the former his 
utterances were like the flow of milk andhoney. Heevenindulgedin 
poetical allusions to the blue and the gray. He swept aside all polit- 
ical differences, He buried the ‘‘bloody shirt” in a grave trom which 
there was to be no resurrection. He waved theglorious Stars and Stripes 
over a united and happy country; and he welcomed the fair women and 
the brave men of the sunny South to seats at the grand banquet to be 
given during the national jubilee which is to be celebrated at Chicago. 

In a spirit of broad patriotism fifteen Southern members cast their 
votes for Chicago, while only ten voted for St. Louis, and among the 
former I believe there were some whom the Chicago orator afterwards 
voted to unseat, notwithstanding the beantiful rhetorical bouquet 
which he had presented them. In his latter speech he sang a different 
tune; he preached a different sermon. His patriotic fervor had sim- 
mered down. He descended from the lofty pinnacle upon which he 
had perched, and while he acknowledged that he had erred in charg- 
ing Southern Democrats with being horse-thieves, he said he would 
hesitate to meet them with ballot-boxes in a dark alley after an 
election. 

This gentleman subsequently led a corps of Democratic filibusters 
in opposition to the compound-lgrd bill and made himself popular 
among the Democrats. The truth is that, like many another fierce 
assailant of the South upon this floor, his flery and impassioned de- 
nunciations have as much foundation in fact as his recentstatement to 
a Republican crowd that he would prefer a Grand Army badge to the 
most costly diamond, thereby announcing his willingness to give up 
four years of his life in order that he might wear an extra button on 
his coat. ‘ 

These gentlemen make these speeches for home consumption only, 
and their constituents ought to know it. They become warm personal 
friends of the very men whom they publicly arraign as occupants of 
seats acquired through fraud and crime. 

Would this occur if they really believed their own accusations? 
Would it occur if the men denounced thought that their denunciations 
were made in good taith? I think not. 

Of course all this is neither patriotic nor statesmanlike, but it is 
ealled good politics, and solong as it has the desired effect at home the 
politicians are satisfied. Perhaps the South would profit by following 
the example of Ilinois, where I am told there are no contested elec- 
tions because the ballots are destroyed as soon as they are counted. 

“INDICTMENT AGAINST THE SOUTH MET, 

But even though the indictment framed against the South be pre- 
sented upon false testimony it must be met count by count. 

We are accused of depriving the colored voters of our section of the 
right to vote, the right to hold office, and of educational facilities, 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hock] in one of his diatribes 
accused the people among whom he lives of not educating the blacks, 
and in stentorian tones he cried out, Give us the Blair bill and let 
the oe a chance to show his ability to compete with his white 
neighbor, 

Why did not philanthropic politicians like the gentleman from Ten- 


nessee pass the Blair bill, or some kindred measure, when his party 
invested the colored man with the right to vote and to hold office? 

When the Republican party conferred suffrage on the blacks why 
did it not provide for the education of their children? 

Why has that party failed to do this every time it has gained con- 
trol of the legislative and executive departments of the Government? 

Why has it failed to pass the Blair bill at this session? 

Its Senators and Representatives were clamorous in preceding Con- 
gresses for its enactment, and several times the Senate passed it while 
the House was Democratic; but at this session, with both Houses Re- 
publican, the Blair bill has been defeated by the Senate, 

Why has this happened? Has it been owing to the impression that 
under Democratic control of the House the Blair bill would not become 
a law, and the colored people could be made to believe that the Demo- 
crats were responsible for its failure? How will its present failure be 
explained when both Houses and the President are Republican? 

A large majority of the Democrats have opposed the Blair bill be- 
cause it is unconstitutional, unwise, and unnecessary. The Southern 
States, with their hitherto very limited resources, have been doing as 
much for the education of their children, without discrimination upon 
the basis of color, as the other States of the Union, in proportion to 


wealth and population. 
In proof of this proposition I have only to call the attention of the 


House and of the country to the following extract from a speech de- 
livered by the junior Senator from Kansas upon the floor of the Senate, 
which will be found upon pages 2022 and 2023 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of this session, and to the answers furnished by the governors 
of the Southern States and three Western States, including Tennessee, 
where slavery -provale to certain questions propounded to them by 
me regarding the educational facilities of their respective States. Sen- 
ator PLUMB, in discussing the Blair bill, said: 


As Southern — fell off the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] 
found greater and still greater need for Federal aid to education in the North, 
while yet bidding for Southern support by the terms & the bill (the Blair bill 
and by new arguments in its favor. The bill, upon careful serutiny, was fou 
to be a measure for the education chiefly of white children, to the measurable 
exclusion of the blacks. as from time to time the horizon of the Senator 
from New Hampshire grew, he began to find more conspicuous illustrations of 
illiteracy in the North than in the South, Í 

J do not wonder, when I read from a reportof the commissioner of education 
of his own State, that he came tosee finally that it was not the South that needed 
this money, but the North, and that this was only a Senge to the idea 
to be manifested hereafter, no doubt, thatit was New Ham „ not Alabama, 
the Senator had in mind, I read now from the report of the superintendentof 
public instruction of New Hampshire for the year 1855: 

Hut there are a few sections, I regret to report, in which the accommodations 
rovided for the education of children indicate an intellectual and moral sense 
ut little above the level of barbarism. 

In these localities, to save the paltry pittance of a school tax, the pupils are 
driven into a hovel of learning, in which for several hours a day they are boxed 
into an atmosphere reeking with invisible filth and loaded with disease, or com - 
pelled to sit ina chilling draught that drives out one devil to make room for 
seven others, aud loads the church · xard with innocent victimsof parental mean- 


ness. 

“These wrecks of a bygone age are located, not infrequently, seemingly with 
malignant skill and Herodian intent, near stagnant frog-ponds or miasmatic 
bogs festering with the germs of disease and supplied, if at all, with contami- 
nated water, The seats seem cae for engines of torture or instruments 
intended for effecting a permanent deformity, like Chinese shoes, in the plastic 
limbs of youth. But that no element of ruin pay be unused, the children are 
treated like an army on the march, and the school-hduse left with no out- 
buildings for the accommodation of the schoo}, so that little children and larger 
boys and girls, associating on the dangerous new! ground between youth and 
maturity, are forced to meet the calls of nature as accident or necessity may 
indicate. Thus,in these seminaries of learning, the conditions of stench, filth, 
and vice are furnished by parental care and forethought in which to develop 
the tastes and morals of the future citizens of the Republic. 

“These people should not marvel if they reap corruption, for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap. My language is plain, but not antruth- 
ful orextrayagant, and it is time these things were spoken.” 

This looks as though the Senator's own State was as much or more in need 
ofaid than any Southern State. The Senator also found abundant facts per- 
taining to other localities in the North to joii him in his new 2 ed- 
ucation is languishing generally for lack of Federal aid, and in all state- 
ments and in all his illustrations he has t to warn the Northern 
that it was not the South which most n this bill, but the North,” 


What do gentlemen think of this remarkable answer of a Republican 
Senator to the charge that the South is behind in the cause of education? 

It would seem that Federal aid for education and common decency 
was more necessary in New Hampshire than in the South. 

The following were the questions propounded to the governors: 

1. What was the scholastic population of your State during the last 
fiscal year? 


2. How was the scholastic population divided with reference to color? 


3. What amount of public money was expended in your State dur- 
ing the last fiseal year for educational purposes? 

4. Was any distinction made on the basis of color in the distribu- 
tion of the school fund? 

5. What proportion of the taxes levied for school purposes was paid 
by the white and colored tax-payers respectively? 

6. Have you normal schools for the education of white and colored 
teachers ? 


7. Has there been a marked improvement in the condition of your 
school system during the past ten years? 

8. Are your permanent and annual school funds increasing in volume? 

I hold in my hand the answers of the governors to these interroga- 
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tories. I shall not tire the House by reading all of them, but will in- 
corporate them in my remarks in the RECORD, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Austin, Ter., January 21, 1890, 

Dear Sin: The communication from Hon. W. H. CnAIx, member of Congress, 
under date of January, 1890, addressed to you and referred by you to the de- 
partment of education, has been duly received, and in pursuance with your 
request, the following answers are furnished from official data to the questions 
propounded by Mr, CRAIN : 

I, The scholastic population of the State of Texas for the fiscal year ending 
a 31, 1889, is 528,110. 

II. The scholastic population is divided with reference to color in the propor- 
tion of one negro child to three white children. 

III. The amount of public money expended during the fiscal year ending Au- 
gust 31, 1889, for educational purposes from school funds was $2,998,347.39. To 
this amount should be added expenditures from funds derived from sales of 
bonds in cities and towns for building and equipping schoo!-houses, $300,000, 
making a total expenditure for educational purposes $3,298,347.39. This amount 
does not include the expenditures for the State University, the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and the deaf, and dumb, aud blind asylums, which 
aggregate $200,000, giving a total of $3,498,347.39, 

IV. No distinction is made, nor can be made, on the basis of color in the dis- 
tribution of the school fund, such distinction being forbidden both by the or- 
ganic and statutory law, and, as a matter of fact, none has been made. 

V. The proportion of taxes levied for school purposes paid by the colored tax- 
payers of the State is about one-thirty-third of the entire amount of taxes levied 
and paid for this purpose. 

V1. One State normal school, the Sam Houston Normal Institute, is supported 
by the State for the education of white teachers,and one State normal school, 
the Prairie View Institute, is supported by the State for the education ot colored 
teachers. The annual State a) a to these schools pay the salaries of 
the faculties of the schools a urnish scholarships to about two hundred stu- 
dents in addition. The buildings and grounds of the normal school for the 
negroes are superior to those of the norma! school supported for white teachers, 

VII. During the pest ten years the public-school system of this State has 
been built up practically ab initio, so that the average school term of the State 
is about five and eight-tenths months, and the average salaries of the teachers 
about $45 per month, which is about $4 more than the average in the United 
States. The steady J subs of the public-school sentiment is conclusively shown 
by the extension of local taxation, by which the State and county funds are be- 
metopo; 

III. The permanent school fund of the State is increasing at the rate of 
about $1,000,000 per annum, The annual receipts of school funds are increas- 
ing by the interest on tis increase of the permanent school fund of the State, 
the increase of the permanent county school fund, and by the extension of local 
taxation in school districts. The annual expenditures for school purposes for 
the fiscal year ending August 31, 1889, exceeded the expenditures for the year 
ending August 31, 1888, about $400,000. 

have the honorto be, yours, very respectfully, 
OSCAR H. COOPER, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, 


To His Excellency the GOVERNOR or TEXAS, Austin, Tex, 
[Extract from speech of Governor Ross delivered at Sunset, October 13, 1888. 


The Democrats have been in power in Texas about fourteen years, but the 
—_— school system has been in operation only about ten years. During the 


ten years the Democrats of Texas have paid to support public schools for the 
colored children as follows: 


Pro: | 


Amount 
rata. | distributed. 
$3.00 | $172,403.00 
3.00 „331. 00 
3.25 221, 048.75 
3.61 272, 357.70 
4.50 366, 292. 50 
5.00 517, 680,00 
5.20 692, 893. 20 
4.75 502, 999, 50 
4.50 582, 817.50 

188889. . . . . grove 135 134 | 4.00 | 540,735.00 


In ten years the colored scholastic population increased 134 per cent. and the 
white 113 per cent. Owing to overestimates of the available school fund in 
1885 and 1886 there were deficiencies which had to be met out of the school rev- 
enues of the year 1888—s9, reducing the pro rata, by which reduction the white 
and colored children suffered Sealy. 

The increase of the colored children in Texas, notwithstanding the “bloody ” 
reign of the Democracy, is a remarkable circumstance, lt is far greater than 
the natural increase, and greater than the rate of increase of the white chil- 
dren, Where haye the colored children come from? Speculative colored and 
white Republicans have hatched schemes to carry off to Kansas, Missouri, Cali- 
fornia, and South America the colored population of Texas. Thousands have 
gone to Kansas and California, If Cuney, Dick Allen, Radcliff Piatt, and other 
bloody-shirt shriekers in Texas are correct, many of their race have been mur- 
dered by the white Democrats. But the race has more than doubled in Texas in 
ten Tana * * * $ * * 

The foregoing figures are to be found in the reports of the educational depart- 
ment. In the ten years upto this date the Democrats of Texas have established 
twothousand nine hundred and eighty-one colored schools, employing as many 

teachers. These ers are officers of the State, and ninety-nine out 
ofe one hundred of them Republicans. Their politics are not inquired into, 
Then for some ten years the State has been educating colored teachers at the 
State normal, near Hempstead. Not less than four hundred teachers have been 
rendered proficient 2s pedagogues by that institute. Large and commodious 
additions are now under construction, paid for in the main by Democratic tax- 


e State is now building a large and handsome brick addition to the deaf 
and dumb and blind asylum for colored inmates. About $50,000 have 
ded on that institution. A colored Republican bas charge of it, 9 


and among them a surgeon in the State lunatic lum. The De 
—— rmal sc vgs uch schools for the 


The State reosivan colored lunatics into its insane asylums without inquiry as 


to color, race, or previous condition. They cost the State $40,000 annum. 
The policy of the Democrats in paying 2,981 colored teachers $890,000 per an- 
num, in caring for colored lunatics at a cost 000 per annum in supporting 


annum, altogether about 


their deaf and dumb and blind asylum, say $15,000 
$665,000 yearly, is not easily understood away up North. The Democrat loves 
his money as well as other people. How is it he pays so liberally toelevate and 
care for the negroes, always found voting against him? Certainly there is 
only one explanation, and it is that the Democrats of Texas have agreed the 
negro shall enjoy equal rights before the Jaw, and, cost what it may, they will, 
whether the party’s majority is 135,000 or 5,000, accord tue negro Whatever the 
contract calls for. 

The race has been thus afforded a good chance to improve, and it is known 
by the white people of Texas that the negro has advanced marvelously. They 
were for years led as so many chained slaves by their white political leaders ; 
now they rule supremely those old leaders, ‘deat 8 have e . p 
in education an rsonal independence. They have in Texas thousands of 
accomplished t ers and preachers and many political orators able to co; 
with the gifted speakers of the white race. Democrats ha ve contributed largely 
to this triumph, It is a singular notion that Democrats could be hostile to the 
negro. It would be idiotic to yearly hand out $665,000 for the negro’s advance- 
ment if the Democrats designed to suppress them, Education will strengthen 
them for any contest. If kept in blind ignorance they might be governed to 
extinction by the white race, stronger in numbers, wealth, and intelligence. 


My Dear Sir: Isent you on yesterday the information you requested and 
su ted that in a speech made by myself in the last canvass could be found 
additional statistics, Since mailing the former letter I have procured the data 
mentioned and send it herein. ° 

Respectfully, 


Hon. W. H. CRAIN. 


L. 8. R. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Office of the Governor, Montgomery, January 27, 1890. 

My Dear Sin: Replying to your esteemed ſavor of some days since written 
to Governor Seay, I have to say that the governor has not the information 
necessary to answer precisely and reliably the questions you put concerning 
schools in Alabama, and be hasin Soneuquencs to beg that you will not ase him 
as your authority forthe answers appended. These answers were prepared by 
the State superintendent of education, Hon. Solonion Palmer, 

Lam, with great respect, yours very truly, 
THOS, H. CLARK, 


Recording Sceretary. 


1. Whites, 272,730; colored, 212,821, 

2. As above. 

3. From general fund, for whites, $311,405.52; colored, $208,217.82. Local fund 
besides this for both races, $184,359.28, 

4. None whatever. 

5. I estimate 5 per cent. by colored, remainder by whites. 

6. Yes; four for whites, three for colored. 

7. Yes. 

8. Yes; each year, 


ARKANSAS, 


1. Four hundred and three thousand nine hundred and sixty-five. 
2. White, 297,665; black, 106,300. 
3. One million three hundred and eighty-three thousand nine hundred and 
nine dollars. = 
4. None. 
5. Colored pay very little of tax. 
6, One for colored; none for white, 
7. Yes, 
. Yes, 
Respectfully, 
JAMES P. EAGLE, Governor. 


STATE or FLORIDA, Executive OFFICE, 
Tull, , January 21, 1890, 

DEAR Sin: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of the Lith instant, 
requesting information in reference to the educational statistics in this State, 
—— I take great pleasure in complying with by answering your questions, as 
follows : 

1, One hundred and thirteen thousand six hundred and forty-nine, 

2. White, 60,782; colored, 52,865, . 

3. There was expended in all $515,490, 

4. There was none, 

5. White about 90 per cent.; colored about 10 per cent. 

6. Yes. One at De Funiak Springs tor whites and one at Tallahassee for the 
colored. The same amount is appropriated for the support of each, 

7. Yes. The increase for ten years up to the end of 1888, as shown by my last 
message to the Legislature, was in number of schools 127 per cent., attendance 
of pupils 123 per cent., and value of school property 248 per cent, 

8. Yes. Steadily increasing. 

Iam, very respectiully, yours, 
FRANCIS P. FLEMING, Governor. 

Hon. W. H. Crary, 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


THE Governor's OFFICE, Allanta, Ga., April 19, 1890, 

My Dear Sin: Among a mass of letters which have been in some way mis- 
laid I find your letter of January 13, which I fear has never been answered. { 
have referred the matter to our commissioner of education, and he has incor- 
porated irto the body of your letter the replies to your questions. [am afraid 
thatso much time bas elasped since your letter was received thatthe informa- 
tion contained will reach you too late to be of service, I, however, forward you 
the letter and trust that you may be able to utilize in some way the facts con- 
tained therein. Again regretting this unintentional delay, I am, 


Very truly yours, 
J. B. GORDON, 
Hon. W. H. Cray, Weishington, D.C. 
1. Five hundred and sixty thousand two hundred and eighty-one. 
2. Whites, 292,624; colored, 267,657. 
3. One million seventy-five thousand dollarsin round numbers, of which the 


State paid $675,000and local systems $100,000. For 1890 the State will y $817,003 
and local systems about 000, making total ea seagen SS over $1,300,000, 
4. The constitution of the State distinctly provides that each race shall share 


alike in proportion to their numbers, and the State school commissioner is ear- 
nestly carrying out this provision. 
5. By the whites 97.4 per cent.; by the negroes 2.6 per cent.; or, by the whites 
thirty-seven-thirty-eighths, by negroes one-thirty-eighth. This is proportion of 
property and of taxes paid thereon this must added the 


proportion of the poll-tax paid by the negroes. which is inconsiderable, 


1890. 
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6. None already in operation except the county institutes and annual Peabody 


Institutes. 

7. Decidedly, and especially in the past two years, and if we only had Federal 
aid, in eight years we would not have in the entire State an illiterate of school 
age. We urgently desire the passage of the Blair bill. 

Annual school fund steadily increasing, but not as rapidly as if our abil- 
ities to meet this demand upon our means were greater. 


EXECUTIVE Department, Frankfort, January 22, 1890, 


DEAR Six: In response to your letter of 13th instant to Governor Buckner, 
I have the honor to hand you herewith the information asked for. 


Very respectfully, 
W. R. GRIFFITH, Private Secretary. 
Hon. W. H. Crarx, Washington, D. C. 
OFFICE oF SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Frankfort, January 21, 1890, 


1, Scholastic population of Kentucky in June, 1889, 676,806, 
2. Divided, with reference to color, as follows: White, 565,451; colored, 111,- 


355, 
3, Amount of public money expended during last schoo! year: 


SG ²ĩ A S SS eases «+ $1, 390, 986. 95 
From local taxation, subscription, eto. — 708.8 
Dale besessen e 2 2.091. 512.84 


4. No distinction made on the basis of color in the distribution of State fund. 

5. Proportion of taxes levied for school purposes, paid by colored tax-payers 
in 1887, is 1.18 per cent. For this year, 1887, it required $153,426.19 from the white 
tax-payers to equalize the per capita between the white and the colored schools. 
Since that school year the school taxes have not been kept separate, but the 
large and continuousdeficiency in the colored school fund is regularly and fully 
supplied by the white tax-payers. 

6. We have white and colored normal schools, the chief of which are the 
Sona Weg school at Lexington and the State colored normal school at 

‘rankfort. 

7. There has been a marked improvement in the condition of both the white 
pe tbe colored schools during the past ten years, and especially for the past 
three years. 

8. The permanent school fund is not increasing, because it is a fixed fund, 
but the annual school fund, which is 22 cents on each hundred dollars of taxa- 
ble property in the State, is steadily increasing, as the assessed value of prop- 
erty in the State is steadily increasing. 

JOS. DESHA PICKETT, 


Superintendent Public Instruction, 


The achool year begins on the Ist day of July and terminates on the 30th day 
of June—the same as the fiscal year. 1 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE or LOUISIANA, 
Baton Rouge, January 22, 1890. 


Dear Sie: Please find inclosed a letter from the superintegdent of public 
education, written me in response to a letter which I myself received some 
time ago m you. 

Very respectfully, 


Hon. W. H. CnAIX, M. C., Washington, D. C. 


FRANCIS T. NICHOLLS. 


OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, 
Baton Rouge, January 22, 1890. 

Governor: In response to recent request made by you for certain school 
statistics, I beg leave to submit the following answers to the questions pro- 
pounded as being as nearly correct as it is possible for me to ascertain at this 
time. 

1, Three hundred and forty-six thousand one hundred and seventx-eight, as 
taken from the assessor's reports. 

2. This can be answered as to the year 1883 only, as the statistical reports for 
1889 have not been received in sufficient number to enable me to even make an 
approximate statement; nor can it be answered with reference to the entire 
scholastic population. 

It can be answered only as to the actual enrollment gf eo which is as fol- 
lows: Whites, 74,034; colored, 51,539; total enrollment, 125,573. 

3. For the common schools the amount expended was $544,268.61, This docs 
not include the amounts 5 annually for ag State University, State 
Normal School, Deaf and Dumb Institute, Institution for the Blind, and South- 
ern University (for the colored people), which aggregate, for the first half of 1 #90, 
$46,500, as follows: For the blind, $7,500; for the deaf and dumb, $13,000; for the 
State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, $10,000; for the 
State Normal School, $8,500; and for the Southern University (for the colored 
people), $7,500, ~ 
4. Article 224 of the constitution reads: There shall be free public schools es- 
tablished by the General Assembly throughout the State for the education of all 
children of the State hetween the six and eighteen years,” ete. “And 
all moneys so raised, except the poll-tax, shall be distributed to each parish in 
proportion to the number of children between the ages of six and eighteen 

years.” All moneys are apportioned in exact accordance with this article of 
the éonstitution. 

5. Very few of the colored people, comparatively speaking, own real estate; 
personal property amounting to 8500 is exempted. A very small per cent. of 
them own over the amountexempted. There is no distinction of color made in 
the assessment and collection of taxes; therefore there is really no way of get- 
ting immediately at this question. The amount paid by the colored people ts 
extremely small. i 

6. Yes, The State Normal Schoo! for the whites located at Natchitoches, La., 
and for the colored teachers there is a normal department attached to the South- 
ern University (for colored people) in the city of New Orleans. 

7. There has been a marked improvement in the schools during the past ten 
years, but not such as we would desire. 

We are hampered by the Constitution ſu the limit of the appropriations for 
school purposes, and until it is made possible to increase these appropriations 
there can not be the improvement in the system that the times demand. 

8. Can not say that they are. See answer to seventh question. 

Hoping this will be of service to you, I remain, 

Yours, truly, 
JOS, A. BREAUX, 
Slate Superintendent of Public Education. 
Jis Excellency Fraxcis T, NICHOLLS, 
Gorernor of Louisiana, 


STATE OF MARYLAND, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, + 
OFFICE OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
more, January 20, 1890. 
DEAR Str: I haye had some difficulty in replying to yours of the 13th instant, 
owing to my manuscript of last year’s report being partly lost by the printer 
and the printed copy not having reached me, though the governor telis me he 
has sent one to you, From notes and general recollection I give the following 


answers, which I think are exnct: 

land 2. As to the “scholastic ulation of the State of Maryland,” no cen- 
sus bas been taken since the Un States census of 1880, which shows that tho 
persons who had a right at that time to attend school were 295,125, of whom 
68,409 were colored, The actual number enrolled in the year ending June 30, 
1889, was: white 145,398, colored 34,072. 

3. The amount of money expended in the last fiscal year for public-school 
purposes was 81. 7, 008. 79. j 

4. The colored schools have a prior lien on the State school tax to the amount 
of $100,000 certain, and a probable addition of $25,000. The colored schools have 
also ao the county school board whatever amount that board thinks fit to ap- 
propriate. 

5. No separate account has been kept (or reported) of the taxes paid by col- 
ored poopie separately. 
Pike e have a normal school for white teachers and another for colored 

ers, 


7. There has been a gradual improvement in our schools during the last ten 
bee but comparing it with the previous ten, I do not care to call it a marked“ 

mprovement, 

8. The permanent school fund as at present arranged can not increase, The 
annual appropriations from the counties and the city of Baltimore show a con- 
stant advance. We have no local taxation. The city (Baltimore) and the coun- 
ties, severally, are the lowest units of taxable basis. The State school.tax is 
distributed on the basis of population (white and colored between five and 
twenty). But when the tax is distributed (to the counties and the city) the 
State control ceases, and the expenditure is vested in the county and city 
school boards. 

I shall be pleased to furnish you with any other information in my power. 


Yours, very truly, 
M. A. NEWELL, Superintendent, ete. 
Hon. W. H, ORAIS, 
House of Representatives, Washinglon, D. C. 
P. S.—The total amount paid to colored schools last year was $196, 550. 17. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
1, Four hundred and sixty-four thousand four hundred and seventy-four, 
2. Whites, 19], 792; colored, 272,682. 
One million one hundred and seventeen thousand one hundred and ten 
dollars for public schools; $110,000 for colleges. 
4. None; we treat all alike. ? 
5. Whites pay at least 93 per cent. 
6. None for whites; two for colored. 
7. Yes; increase in average attendance : Whites, 24,335; colored, 28,118. 
8. Yes; increase in amount expended for free schools in 1889 as compared 
with 1880, $286,406, 
Answered by— 
J. R. PRESTON, 
Stale Superintendent Public Education, 
JACKSON, Miss., January 24, 1890. 8 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Jefferson Cily, Mo., January 21, 1890. 
DEAR Sim: Your letter to the governor, referred to me, is at hand. Will an- 


swer questions in order asked, 
1. Total enumeration of children over six and under twenty, last May 15, 


1,865,364. 

2. White, $16,886; colored, 48,478; total, 1,865,364. 

3. Expended for school purposes for the year ending June 30, 1890, $4,767,371. 

4. None whatever. Negro schools are run just the same as the white schools, 
only negro children are granted more privileges, namely: It requires 
children to form and run a district for white children, but fifteen colored chil- 
dren are entitled to a separate school. Negro children, when there are not fif- 
teen in a district, can attend any negro school in the county, and the district 
So which they come must pay their tuition. This privilege is not granted to 
whites, 

5. Have no statistics that will aid me in answering, but I am sure that they do 
not pay one-thousandth part of the school tax. : 

6. We have three white State normals and one negro State normal. The State 
supports these schools, 

7. The schools have improved more in the last ten years than in the thirty 
years preceding. 

& Our State, county, and township permanent school funds” increase an- 
nually at the rate of about $160,000 a year. 

I know not the purpose for which you desire these statistics; if to aid the 
Blair bill, all I have to say is I hope that bill will be defeated, It is a farce and 
a fraud. Our law requires every one of the nine thousand two hundred and 
forty districts in this State to maintain a six-month school annually, while 
all city, town, and vi schools must run at least seven months. About two 
hundred of them run eight, nine, and ten months annually, We can takecare 
of our schools if Congress will reduce the tariff on the necessaries of life. Mis- 
souri has 685 negro teachers employed in her public schools, while lowa has not 
a single negro teacher. In the hope that the blair uneducational bill may be 
defeated, I am, sir, 

Yours truly, 
W. E. COLEMAN, 
State Superintendent Public Schools. 
Hon. W. H. C RAIN. Washington Cily, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Raleigh, January 29, 1890, 

Sim: lam instructed by the governor to send you the inclosed reply to your 
questions in your letter of the 18th instant in regard tothe scholastic n, 
etc.: in the State of North Carolina. The answers are brief and as near correct 
as can possibly be obtained. I would call your attention to the fact that while 
the negroes pay about 16 per cent. of all scholastic funds, they pay scarcely any- 
thing for the N of government, Seventy-five per cent. of all poll tax goea 
toschools and 25 per cent. to the poor. As the negroes have very little A 
the tax on property of whites support State and county government. The an- 
swer to No. 5should read: “The whites pay 84 per cent, of the school money 
and about all money for State and county government,” etc, ‘ 

Hoping that the within is sufficiently explained to enable you to get an idea 
of the conditions in this State, I have honor to be, 


2 S. F. TELFAIR, Private Secret 
Hon. W. H. CaAIx, Washington, D. C. F 
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1. Five hundred and eighty thousand eight hundred and nineteen, 
2. Whites, 363,982; colored, 216,837, 

ms = hundred and ninety-one thousand one hundred and eighty-eight dollars. 
5. 


ee 
en 16 per cent, by colored, mainly poll tax. They pay very little for 
Five — colored; none for whites, but a system of county institutes, 

Yes; but it is now only an inefficient system of three months per annum. 
No; and the conditions are such that there is no prospect of an increase. 


6. 
7. 
8, 


STATE or SOUTE CAROLINA, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Columbia, January 21, 1890, 
Dnan sin: Yours ofthe 13th was received several days since, and I take pleasure 
In furnishing you with the inclosed replies to your questions, which I have had 
pre; by the proper department of the State government, 
Fon. can rely upon sasir correctness, 
very tru! ours, 
“ mF J.P. RICHARDSON, ~“ 
Governor South Carolina, 
Hon. W. H. Cracx, Washington, D. C. 


L No enumeration of the scholastic population of the State has been made 
since the United States census of 1830. At that time there were 101,189 white 
and 180,495 colored persons in the State between the ages of six and sixteen 
years. There is conclusive reason to believe that the population of South Car- 
olina has greatly increased since 1880, > 

2. The answer to this question is embraced in the answer to No. I. 


„000. 

4. None whatever. y - 

5. Itis pen aena tp to state accurately. Itis certain that of the tax levied on 
assessed values of property, the colored people pay a very small proportion, 
probably not morethan5percent, Of the poll-tax, however, amounting to $l on 
each taxable poll, the proceeds of which are for the supportof the public 
soh they pay a larger proportion, approaching, perhaps, half the amount 
real from this source, ven of the poll-tax, the whites pay a much larger 
amount in proportion to their numbers than the colored people do. 

6. Yes; there is a normal college in connection with the University of South 
Carolina for white male students,and a normal department in the South Caro- 
lina Agricultural and Mechanics’ Institute for the colored of both sexes. The 
Winthrop Training School for Teachers, at Columbia, is devoted to the normal 
trainingof white females, Besides these institutions, teachers’ institutes for each 
race are conducted in many of the counties every year under the direction of 
the State superintendent of education. 

7. This question is answered emphatically in theaffirmative. Statistics show 
amarked advance in every respect, but it is in those points which can not be 
covered by statistics that the improvement is most perceptible, namely, in the 
increased interest taken by the people in the schools, and the readiness with 
which they impose locul taxes upon themselves for the development of their 
educational facilities, Ten years ago there were ut three communities in 
the State in which auxiliary local taxes were levied for the support of schools; 
now there are about thirty such communities, 7 

8. This State has no permanent school fund. The annual school fund is 
steadily augmenting with the increase of population and assessed value of tax- 
able property. 

In the above statementof funds appropriated for h 
asthe Hatch fund and the agricultural land scrip fu 


STATE or Tennessee, DEPARTMENT or PUBLIC Instruction, 
Nashville, Tenn., August 25, 1890, 
Dran Sin: Ihave the honor to inclose horewith replies to the interrogatories 
sent to His Excellency Governor Robert L, Taylor, who referred your letter 
to this department for reply, 
Trusting the same niay be satisfactory, as it is obtained from my report and, 
from the State comptroller. 
I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
FRANK M. SMITH, Superintendent. 
er BATE. 


her education, such funds 
are not included, 


Hon. W. H, Crary, M. C., Washington, D. C. 


1. Six hundred and seventy-one thousand five hundred and seventy-seven, 
2. White, 502,130; colored, 169,447. 
sy 8 $1,300,000, probably more. 
. No. 
5, Revenue, including poll-tax, about $2,000,000 per annum, Of this about 80, 
000 yest by the negroes (a liberal estimate). 
6. 


es. 
7. Ves, so faras improved methods aud increased interest in education are 
* Y ; 
es. k 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT or PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Superintendent's Office, Richmond, September 1, 1800. 
Dran Sin: Your letter of the 5th instant, addressed to the governor of Vir- 
ginia, has been referred to this department for reply. 
In opr to your inquiries, I have to say: 
First. The school population of Virginia, according tothe census of 1885, was 


610,371. 

Second. Of the above number, 345,024 are white and 265,347 colored. 

Third. For the school year which closed July 31, 1889, the amount expended 
for the support of the public-school system was Fl. 620,8 8.92. ' 

Fourth. No color distinction is made in the distribution of school funds, the 
funds being distributed on the basis of the school population, 

Fifth. We are mable to say what proportion of the taxes is paid by the col- 
ored gg ie but it is very small. 

Ve have normal schools for whites and for blacks. 

Seventh. There has 
the ten yenrs, 

Eighth. Our permanent schoo! fund is slowly but steadily increasing. Our 
annual school revenues are inereasing. 

Trusting the above will furnish you the information desired, 1 am, 


Very respectfully, yours, 
JNO. E. MASSEY, Superintendent. 


been a marked improvement in our school system during 


Hon. W. II. Crars, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sratz or West VIRGINIA, EXECUTIVE Dxranrungr, 
Charleston, January 17, 1890. 


Hon. W. H. Caan, Washington, D. C.: 
I send information requested as far as our statutes enable me to do so. 
The amountof taxes paid by colored ple in this State, for any purpose 
8 is so ee it is not worth Talking about, 
e y 
* í E. W. WILSON. 


N.B,—I send messages containing schoo! matter in detail. 
; E. W. W. 


West Virginia schoot statistics for 1889. 


1. Enumeration of youth: Total white, 248,437; total colored, 10,493; total 
white and colored, 258,934. 

3. Disbursements: Of building fund, $404,915.79; of teachers’ fund, $856,067.04; 
total disbursed (1889), $1,260,972.83. 

4. No distinction as to color. 

5. No statistics upon this subject. 

6. Yes, Six for the white and one for the colored people. Provision for col- 
ored teachers in normal department of Stover College, ‘per's Ferry. 

7. Yes; marked improvement. 

8, Yes. See report of department free schools for the years 1887-1889, 

Prepared for His Excellency Governor E. W. Wilson by the department of 
free schools, 


B. S. MORGAN, State Superintendent. 


These replies show that the public-school systems of the South are 
exhibiting a decided improvement; that large sums of money are an- 
nually expended by the Southern States for educational purposes; that 
there is no distinction in the distribution of their school funds on the 
color basis; that normal schools are provided for colored as well as 
white teachers; and that the whites pay about 97 percent. of the taxes 
levied for school purposes in these States. 

They are a suficient answer to the count in the indictment that we 
deny the colored children educational facilities and keep them in igno- 
rance. Indeed, upon the theory that education enables a man to in- 
telligently determine which political platform to stand upon, and what 
policy is best calculated to ameliorate his condition, it is the part of 
wisdom for the Democrats of the South to educate the colored people; 
and they are acting upon that theory. 

CHARGE UNTRUE THAT NEGROES ARE DEPRIVED OF SUFFRAGE AND OFFICE IN 
THE SOUTH. 

Two other counts in the general indictment against the South may 
be answered together, namely, the deprivation of Republicans, white 
and black, of suffrage and of office, These charges are general in their 
character and are bolstered up by isolated instances of violence and of 
obstruction, which may be found in all parts of the United States. 
They are incident to the extitement and party spirit which prevail 
among our pébple during heated election contests and are not peculiar 
to the South. At Biddeford, in Maine, on the 10th of last March, an 
election was held and the following dispatch was sent ont from there: 


RIOT IN BIDDEFORD—TROUBLE OVER ILLEGAL VOTERS AT TO-DAY’S ELECTION, 


BIDDEFORD, Mx., March 10. 
There is great excitement here over the munici election. One hundred 
special police officers and twenty-five deputy sheriffs are on duty. The votes 
of the men whose nat ization papers were issued by the municipal court, in 
alleged violation of the United States laws, are being challenged in every ward, 
In one ward two sheriffs arrested a challenged voter, but clubs were drawn 
and the specials and the crowd liberated the prisoners, In another ward Dep- 
uty United States Marshal Obed A. Stackholm drew a revolver whon a crowd 
interfered with his arrest of a prisoner. Stackholm succeeded in holding his 
man and also caused the arrest of a special officer who interfered. At100'clock 
warrants were issued for the arrest of the sheriffs, and ten minutes later the 
local pores captured Deputy United States Marshal Stackholm and Deput 
Sheriff Barker, of North Berwick, and hustled them to the police station, fol- 
lowed by a howling mob. A general riot is feared. 


Will it be contended that Maine is a hot-bed of political violence be- 
cause of this election,trouble at Biddeford, which is in the Speaker’s 
pancreas that the recent election there should be set aside on that 
account 

Many other illustrations of this character could begiven from North- 
ern elections if time would admit. 

But it is claimed that the colored man is deprived of his suffrage be- 
cause the votes cast do not come up to the census returns or to votes 
cast at former elections. The vote for Foraker and Powell in Ohio 
fell short of that cast for Blaine and Cleveland respectively; will it be 
urged that the falling off was attributable to obstruction or intimida- 
tion? 

Mr. CARLISLE’S vote was very small in the Thoebe contest com- 

with his vote in prior elections. Were the Democrats intimi- 
dated who failed to attend the polls? The vote in the Speaker's dis- 
trict on the 7th of September was less by several thousands than it 
ought to have been according to the census returns and the votes casti 
two years ago. The Republican vote having tallen off as well as the 
Democratic, will it be insisted that the Speaker should be turned out 
of the next Congress on that account? 

But, says the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. KELLEY] in his abuse of 
the South delivered on the 3d day of this month: 


Now, Mr. Speaker, [want to say right here what I think is applicable to this 
case—what think every member of this House will assent to—thatin no district 
in the United States is there a solitary precinct where any Democrat who isa citi- 
zen and voter has not always had a perfect right to cast his ballot without ob- 
struction, intimidation, or violence, while there are many precincts in many 
States of this Union where Republicans are not allowed the same privilege 
and ha ve not been for a number of years, 


1890.. 
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Has the gentleman forgotten the history of the Presidential canvass 
in Indiana manipulated by Mr. Steve Dorsey? Admitting forthesake 
of argument that intimidation has existed in some places in the South, 
which is the greater crime, intimidation of a voter or bribery of a 


voter? 

Has the gentleman so soon forgotten the history of the recent Presi- 
dential canvass? Does he not know that hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were subscribed and put into the hands of the chairman of the 
Republican national committee for the p of securing the elec- 
tion of the Republican candidate, the present incumbent of the Exec- 
utive office? Does he not know that there were thousands of votes 
bought in the city of Brooklyn, enough to decide the election ? 

The following statement was handed me by a prominent Indiana 
Democrat: - 

Hon. W. P. Fishback, of Indianapolis, in 1881 wrote to the Indianapolis News 
an open lotter addressed to Hon. Stanton J. Peelle, containing the Sowing: 
“Men like Dorsey will come to Indiana again as ey came in 1830, and d 
burse $400,000 in the Denizon House parlors to be used in buying votes, hiring 
repeaters, bribing election officers to stuff ballot-boxes and election re- 
turns. You know that there are men high in office because they connive at 
such crimes, and it ig no secret that men honored by the party are so honored 
mainly because they aided the escape of a felons who were hired to come 
from other States to violate the election laws of Indiana.“ 


These charges, Mr. Speaker, do not come from Democratic sources, 
for ** Mr. Fishback was a former partner of President Harrison, is a Re- 
publican, and is now master commissioner of the United States circuit 
court of the district of Indiana,” 

How do they sound to Republican ears accusing Southern Democrats 
of fraud and political corruption? What has the gentleman from Kan- 
sas to say about the obstruetion, intimidation, or violence” practiced 
in the Cincinnati elections several years ago when Marshal Wright held 
sway there? Will he deny that in very many manufacturing districts 
in the North and East operatives were compelled by moral—rather, im- 
moral—intimidation to vote the Republican ticket at the last election? 

I know that these instances were numerous. Workmen in Northern 
factories were given to understand that voting for the Democratic can- 
didates meant loss of employment and consequent loss of bread and 
butter for their families, They were told that Democratic success meant 
diminution of business for their employers, even to the extent of the 
closing up of shops and uent idleness of the employés. How 
does bulldozing of this kind compare with that which you charge has 
been practiced in the South? 

In 8 during the late Presidential canvass, the workmen 
in numerous factories received on each Saturday night the weekly 
pittance which they had earned in a peculiar kind of envelope, on which 
appeared the employé’s name, his number, and the amount of his wages, 
and in print the following: 


Under eee the wage-earners of the United States have become the 
owners of more property than all the other wage-earners in the world, 


Here is one of these envelopes: 
A QUESTION OF WAGES AND BREAD, 

The one issue of this campaign, shall American goods and products or En- 
glish goods and products stock our home market? 

Shall American wages or English wages be paid to our workingmen and 
working women? 

“A tariff for revenue only“ means free trade. 

Free trade means pauper wages or no work! 

Do the workingmen of America want tion or free trade? The question 
rests entirely with them. Let them decide on November 6. 


What does the gentleman from Kansas think now about obstruction 
and intimidation in Northern States? 

At Bridgeport, in Connectient, a leading Democratic Representative 
on the floor of this House, while addressing an audience during the 
last campaign, exhibited one of these envelopes and indulged in strong 
denunciation of such infamous practices. The very next morning the 
workman who had furnished the pay envelope which the speaker 
had used was called upon by one of his superiors to produce it, and 
upon his failure to do so he was instantly discharged. What does the 
gentleman from Kansas think of this instance of intimidation? The 
man’s name was C. Huttenberger; the speaker’s name was BENTON 
McMriury. The paid the man were $4.25 for five days’ work, 
at 85 cents per day, and 21 cents for two and a half hours’ work, at 8} 
cents; in all, 84. 46. 

Just think of the magnificent wages, $4.46 for over five days“ work 
in a protected industry, which this poor workman was to save under 
protection and to lose under free trade, and which he did actually lose 
afterwards, because he had the manhood to consent to an exposure of 
the infamous methods practiced by his Republican employers in order 
to intimidate men into voting the Republican ticket, 

Can any Republican member cite a case which equals this in the 
South? To his honor be it said, Mr. Wheeler, a Democrat, of the sew- 
ing-machine firm of Wheeler & Wilson, on learning the facts gave Mr. 
Huttenberger a better place than the one he lost. 

In this connection I beg leave to present a tabulated statement, with 
comments thereon, taken from a speech delivered in this House on the 
8th of last May by Hon. BENTON MCMILLIN, which demolishes theclaims 
of the protectionists that protection is advocated only to the extent 


that it benefits the wage-workers of this country against the pauper 
labor of Europe.” Here is the table: 


Tuble compiled from the Tenth Census by Mr. Seaton, Superintendent, show- 
ing value of various manufactured products, per cent. of labor-cost, rate 
of duty existing and proposed rate, 


C 792. 802 $6,835, 218 21.5 46.31 00. 83 
Cotton goods... 210, 950, 383 45,614, 419 21.8 35. 04 8. 00 
Bolts, nuts, et 10, 073,330 1, 981, 300 19.7 82. 00 30. 00 
Nails and spikes. 4 5, 629,240 1,255, 171 22.3 52.00 41,00 
Iron pipe, wrought...... 13, 292, 162 1, 788, 258 13.5 74. 00 62,00 
Oil, castor........ à 653, 900 44,714 6.8 200. 00 125. 00 
Oil, linseed. 15, 393, 812 681.677 1.4 44.00 53.00 
Screws (smallest 2, 184, 532 456, 542 20.9 72. 00 84. 00 
Wool hats (cheap 8.516, 569 1, 893, 215 22 68.00 111.00 
Woolen goods 160, 608. 721 25, 835, 392 16.1 71.00 90. 00 

cH 33, 549, 942 5, 683, 027 16.9 67.00 +103. 00 


* Clothing made 59 per cent. Some worsteds increased to 180. 


Take woolen goods as shown in this table. The whole amount made was 
160,000,000; the labor-cost was 825,000,000. The present duty is 71 per cent.; and 
my distinguished friend sitting in front of me proposes, through his commit- 
tee, to fix it at 90 per cent.; yet labor gets 16,1 per cent. 

Next, consider worsted goods; and they get worse as they go further. The 
value of the product was $33,000,000; labor received $5,000,000; the labor-cost 
was only 16.9 per cent. Vet they propose to increase duty on worsted goods to 
103 per cent, and some worsteds are increased to 130 per cent. Does any man 
believe that the intention is to benefit the laboring man? I say that our true 
pal is to keep up this agitation; and if taxes are given in the name of labor 
and through the votes of labor let us see that labor gets its share. 

I remember to have heard the distinguished gentieman from Ohio [Mr. Mo- 
KixLxv], in the Forty-seventh Congress, say on this floor that, instead of being 
in favor of a tariff for protection with incidental revenue, he was in favor of a 
tariff for revenue with incidental protection. This was his position in 1883, 
But now when I e ne his bill, when I look at the increases and the exclu- 
sions that are put in it, when I see thatin framing the bill the committee have 
gone on apparently with the determination that there shall be no imports, I 
think his next platform will be “a tariff for protection with accidental reve- 
noe ;” for it will be an accident if it vields any revenue, [Laughter.] 

Ah! to the casual observer it would seem so; yet when you cometo examine 
the bill, what are the facts? There is a 1 that leaves chains where they 
are, and the bill would seem to show that this duty is only 43 per cent. Yet 
there is a basket clause to the same section which says that none of the chains 
shall pay less than 45 per cent. Why not come up boldly and say. We will in- 
crease the tax.“ But no; the farmer is abroad, and, with a mortgage over 
his home, it is not very good stump doctrine, pending a Sen hacen, ta ny 

ve done it. 


an t of his taxes withont covering up the fact; and they 

ever saw such a bill as that 3 by the ty? It is founded 
on no general idea and can be justified on no general It raised the 
duty on certain woolen ds on the theory t the tariff is no tax, and put 
sugar on the free-list on the plea that the tariff is a tax. taxed 3cents 
each and the sauerkraut, made of cabbage, is not taxed at all. [Laughter.] 
Hen eggs, edible, taxed 5 cents a dozen; silk-worm eggs, that can not be U 


are admitted free. 3 

The present rate of duty on champagne is $7 a dozen quarts, or 53 percent, — 
cham, e, that 1 and fiery fluid, which will not cure a man it he is 
sick, but will soon “fix” him so he does not care whether he is sick or well! 
[Laughter.] You would su an earnest seeker alter things on which he 
could increase taxation would not overlook that, and yet the committee left the 
duty on champagne at 53 per cent. and raised it ou woolen , 
91 per cent., showing that their party have more regard forinternal heating ap- 

liances than for external. And so it goes from bad to worse, one 

undred and fifty-six pages of increases and 

Sir, there is a general change from ad valorem to spago duties. This an- 
swers two of the apoen of those who advocate hig taxes. 
ceals the rate of the duty. or the rate as compared with the cost, from con- 
sumer; it enables the taxing to continue with less complaint by the victim. 
Secondly, there is constantly going on all over the world a reduction in the cost 
of by reason of new inventions, discoveries, and the use of machinery, 
When the duty is ad valorem the purchaser gets, with the reduction of the price 
of the commodity, a corresponding reduction of the duty; but when it is spe- 
cific he gets no reduction, even if there isa decrease of one-half in the cost ef 


the article. So these gentlemen, by the substitution of specific for ad valorem 
rates of duty, provide that the uction shall not inure to the benefit of the 
consumer. 


THRE SEVENTH DISTRICT OF TEXAS. 

The district which I have the honor to represent is involved and in- 
cluded in the wholesale denunciation of the South, and I shall have a 
few words to say in relation to its political condition. 

The colored population is so much larger than the white in four of 
the twenty-eight counties which compose my district that they are 
called 3 In the county of Brazoria, which is in the Sene- 
gambian belt, the local offices are divided between the Democrats and 
the Republicans, and the persons named for them are voted for by both 
parties, while each man casts his ballot as he pleases for candidates 
upon the national and State tickets. 

In counties where this kind of an agreement is not made and there 
are no nominations for local officers, each candidate exerts his best 
efforts to secure the greatest possible number of colored votes, and there 
is no interference with the colored voters in the free exercise of their 
preference for any candidate in depositing their ballots. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the candidates of the national ea e 
came out of Senegambia on election night with their banners ing, 
In the county of Fort bend, the majority against Cleveland and myself, 
at thé last election, was about 1,400, I have not heard of a solitary 
a anywhere in the district of any obstruction or intimidation 
of voters. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 


Judge Burkhart, of Columbia, in Brazoria County, Texas, has been 
elected for nearly twenty years judge of the district court in a judicial 
district embracing several counties of the Congressional district which 
I represent. He isa Republican and was recently an applicant for a 
Federal judgeship in Texas. In my district colored men have been 
elected as legislators, sheriffs, and county and district clerks, In 
1876 Iserved in the Senate with Senator Burton, acolored man trom 
Fort Bend County. 

In the county of De Witt, a Democratic county, where I reside, three 
of the principal county offices are filled by Republicans, who have been 
repeatedly elected; the assessorship, by W. H. Grafton; the treasuzer- 
ship, by J. W. Richter, and the collectorship, by W. H. Graham, who 
was a Union soldier and a prisoner at Andersonville. 

Do these facts establish the existence of obstruction or intimidation 
of voters or a denial of office to Republicans, white or black? 

But I have not finished my statement. Galveston is a Democratic 
city and yet her people elected W. W. Cuney and another colored man 
named Washington as members of the board of aldermen; the former 
was repeatedly elected. 

At one election his white opponent was declared elected and Cuney 
contested his seat. The mayor was a Democrat and the board of al- 
dermen were Democrats, and yet, strange as it may seem to those who 
charge that we cheat the negro out of his political rights, the colored 
contestant was adjudged to be entitled to the seat and the white con- 
testee was ousted. 

I have given names and residences as an evidence of my good faith 
in making these assertions. W. W. Cuney, a bright, intelligent col- 
ored man, the alderman to whom I have referred, is to-day the collector 
of customs at Galveston. According to my recollection he is the first 
colored man appointed under a Republican Administration to a promi- 
nent political office in Texas, and I am informed he would not have 
received his appoiatment had he not been the recipient of strong Dem- 
ocratic indorsements. 

The truth is that the white Republican politicians have used the 
colored voter to enable them to climb into the lucrative offices, and 
have selected him to perform menial services around post-offices and 
custom-houses. 

These facts, Mr. Speaker, incontrovertibly demonstrate that every 
voter in the Seventh Congressional district of Texas is as free to cast 
his ballot in accordance with his own preferences as any voter in the 
United States, and to hold office if he can procure the majority of the 
votes polled. 

And I do not doubt that each of my colleagues will bear the same 
character of testimony with reference to the political conditions of the 
district which he represents. But it may be said, indeed I have heard 
it said, that while all this may be true of Texas it will not apply to other 
Southern States, and that it is owing to fraud and violence in other 
States that complaint is made and the passage of the infamous force 
bill is pressed. 

ELECTIONS IX MISSISSIPPI, SOUTH CAROLINA, FLORIDA, AND LOUISIANA. 
. The States against which the loudest complaints are lodged are 
Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Mississippi. 

Of course, not being a resident of either of these States, I can not 
testify of my own knowledge in relation to the political status in them. 

I do know, however, as a matter of record, the following facts, which 
would seem to be aclear and complete defense to the accusations made 

the Democrats of those States: Florida is represented in this 
ouse by two Democrats. The seat of but one of them is contested. 
Lonisiana has five Democratic Representatives and one Republican. 
None of them has had a contest on his hands. South Carolina presents 
seven Democratic Representatives, and only one of them had his seat 
contested. Mississippi is represented by seven Democrats. Five no- 
tices of contest were served upon sitting members. Two of these con- 
tests were voluntarily abandoned by the contestants, and in the other 
three the Committee on Elections were forced to decide in favor of 
the sitting members, and anybody who has either heard or read the 
fierce invectives of the Republican members of that committee must 
know they would not have declared the contestees entitled to their 
seats had there been a quasi-reasonable showing to turn them out. 

This appeal to the record, Mr. Speaker, shows that your party’s 
alleged reason for the passage of the Lodge bill is not sustained. Your 
own witnesses give testimony against you. 

REPUBLICAN PRETENSES ABOUT COLORED VOTES, 

You pretend to be anxious to protect the negroes of the South in 
the enjoyment of their political rights, with this limitation, however, 
that you do not care how much they are cheated or intimidated or bull- 
dozed in local elections, the very elections with which they are most 
concerned, for they more immediately than national elections affect 
their lives, their liberty, and their property. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, you recently made this very declaration in a 
magazine article and in your Pittsburgh speech, from which I quote: 

[Extracts from Speaker Rern's speech at Pittsburgh April 26.] * 

While the South denies frauds in elections—cheatings and ballot-box-stuff- 

ings—singularly enough, they justify them. — defend them, if they 


do not ha you can not understand on pri logic, but you can on 
prineiplesof lying. The defense is that otherwise the white race would be dom- 


inated by colored ignorance, That defense may do for the State of Mississippi, 
but it I not do for the United States. In Mississippi the blacks are more 
numerous. In the Uni States they are but a handful. If in all the Congres- 
sional districts where they are in the majority they should combine and send 
one of their own color they could only muster thirty out of three hundred and 
thirty. When, therefore, any Southern gentleman, however cloquent, seizes 
on your race feeling, proclaims the danger of ignorant rule, and wakens your 
sympathy for his misgovernment, do not for an instant forget that all that has 
nothing to do with Federal elections. If Mississippi be in danger of ignorant 
domination, the United States is not. If cheating atthe polls be only pious fraud 
in South Carolina—excusable because the white man superior in intellect, 
though inferior in numbers—there can be no such excuse in the United States 
ae on; where the white man, with his superior intellect, is superior in num- 
rs also. 

In other words, the excuse, whether it be bad or good, for cheating at State 
elections, can not be spread beyond Stateelections, When a Federal election is 
held ithas nothing to do with the State government, but becomes a part and 

reel of the Government of the United States at large, where there is no possi- 

ility of negro domination, ignorant or otherwise, 

The Republican vote of the South the Republican party is entitled to, under 
the Constitution, whether that vote be ignorant or sensible. If ignorant, we 
need it to offset the domestic ignorance, which votes in New York and other 

cities. Why should they poll their ignorance and we not poll ours? 

What, then, is the remedy? Ispeak only for myself. What I say binds no- 
body but me, and not even me if the Republican party prefers another policy > 
but, speaking tor myself, it seems to me that the only Tie course is to take into 
Federal ha: Federal elections. Let us cut loose from State elections, do our 
own registration, our own counting, and our own certification. Thenthe nation 
will be satisfied. Against this course no constitutional objection can be urged. 
The Yarborough case, a decision of the Supreme Court, covers it all over. No 
objection can be urged againstit on account of sectionalism. It appliesto North 
and South East and West. 


The real motives which actuate Republican Representatives in urg- 
ing and pressing the force bill are, not to afford protection to the negroes 
of the South, but to pander to the negroes of the North, to perpetuate 
Republican control of the House, including of course the Speakership, 
and to retard the unprecedented growth and prosperity of the South. 

It you were so very anxious to protect the Southern negroes why did 
you not provide for that protection when you forced suftrage and citi- 
zenship upon them? Why have you not afforded them protection 
since that time whenever you have had controlof both branches of the 
legislative department as well as the executive? You had a majority 
in both Houses as recently as 1881-82, in the Forty-seventh Congress. 
Why did you not enact laws tben for their education and political pro- 
tection? Surely they needed both as much then as they do now. 

Is it not true that you only found out that they needed protection 
when a Democratic President was elected and the Democratic party 
was within a few votes of controlling both the House and Senate? 
Have you not confessed this in admitting that you only desire to pro- 
tect them in national elections? If it be wrong to cheat or bulldoze 
the negro voter in national elections, is it not a greater wrong to deprive 
him of the right to exercise his choice in local elections? 

Is it not true that you have been pricked to action by the complaints 
of Northern negroes and their threats of insubordination which you fear 
may affect Northern elections, both State and Federal, and hand over 
the reins ot government to the party of constitutional liberty? 

Speak the truth now, gentlemen of the other side of the House, which 
class are you most concerned about, the colored voters of the South or 
the colored voters of the North? 

The former can not help you a great deal. The latter hold the bal- 
ance of political power in several Northern States, as is demonstrated 
by the following statement furnished me in response to a letter of in- 
quiry. As the ratio of increase of population in the United States has 
been about 25 per cent. since 1880, the force of the argument will more 
strongly appear by adding one-fourth to the negro voters, all of whom 
vote where I live. Ido not know how that is in these States: 

LIBRARY or CONGRESS, Washington, September 20, 1890. 


Dear Sin: Herewith I hand you the Democratic and 1 vote asked 
for in the States named at the last election, November, 1 


- Repub- 
State. cratic 8 in lican, 

21,706 416, 054 

10, 739 263, 361 

13, 686 370, 475 

23, 892 526, 09L 

20,059 | 6418, 900 

3,532 74,534 

New Jersey..... > 10, 670 144, S44 
Massachusetts. 151,858 | 5,956 183, 892 


There is no means of ascertaining the vote cast by colored men in any of the 
above States, no discrimination being made as to color in the poll-books or re- 
turns of the vote. I give, however, in middle column, the number of colored 
mate over Srenty one years by census of 1880. 

{ res; 
3 A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress, 

Hon. W. H. CAN. M. C. 

WHY DON’T THE REPUBLICANS SEND COLORED REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE 
NORTH. 

* Ifour Republican opponens are so very fond of the colored brother 

as they profess to be, if they are so anxious to see him seated in Con- 

why do they not elect an occasional Representative or Senator in 

some of the Northern districts and States where they have overwhelm- 
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ing majorities? This would be much stronger evidence of their hon- 
esty and sincerity than a thousand philippics against the Southern 
Democracy. 

All their professions of regard for the negro are merely hypocritical 
cant, Were he not a dangerous factor in political contests north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line he would not be resurrected from the obscur- 
ity in which he was formerly buried. 

In the South the colored people are rapidly becoming indifferent to 
politics outside of the political preachers, the school-teachers, and the 
professional politicians. They are finding out at last that, whichever 
party is in power, their financial condition depends upon their indi- 
vidual efforts. Whether Cleveland or Harrison rules, they have to 
work, steal, or starve. 

Alter the war they were each promised 40 acres and a mule.” 
They have long since ceased to watch for the deed to the 40 acres and 
to long for the mule. 5 

In Texas they were told that the election of Cleveland would be the 
signal for their relegation to slavery, and we had hard work to pacify 
them and to allay their apprehensions after the election. They soon 
learned that they had been deceived, and that, too, by the very men in 
whom they had placed confidence. They take more interest as a class 
in local elections than in national elections, because their votes are in 
demand either by the colored political bosses or by the local candidates, 
A fall campaign isa good harvest for the political colored preacher and 
school-teacher. 

In my district, as a class, they are good citizens when left alone, and 
considering their former condition and the temptations to which they 
have been subjected, the bad advice that has been poured into their 
ears, their ignorance, and the obstacles which have confronted them, 
they are to be regarded in general as objects of commiseration rather 
than as people to be despised. They are treated well by the whites 
and they regard the Democrats as their friends. 

The fact is that, like our own ple, there are good and bad men 
amongst them, and since the exodus of the carpet-baggers they have 
made fair, average citizens. When they want work, when they need 
assistance, when they solicit subscriptions for school-houses or churches, 
when they are raising money to bury one of their friends, they yo to 
the Democrats, but when they vote they usually go to the Republicans, 
unless they feel commercially inclined or have personal preferences. 
Just after the late election in Tennessee I read an editorial extract from 
a Nashville paper in which the editor, a colored man, charged his peo- 
ple with actually selling their votes. Would the Lodge bill stop that ? 
It is charged in Texas that those who manage among them sell not only 
their own votes, but those which they control. 


REPUBLICAN REFUTATION OF FALSE ACCUSATIONS AGAINST THE SOUTH, 


In the case of Clayton rs. Breckinridge the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. KELLEY], among other violent utterances against the South, said: 


Things inthis country are now bad; not so bad but they may be remedied; if 
not soon remedied they will go to work mending themselves, and then the 
trouble for this nation begins; and the consequences of all our mistakes and 
sins of omission and of commission are upon us, It mes US AS men, as rep- 
resentatives of the people of this Souny; in whose hands for the time being the 
destinies of the nation and of the people are to some oxtent placed, to mend 
matters, and do it at once, before conditions arrive at that state of badness that 
is described by the Texan, where they begin to mend themselves. 

T have been listening for the last nine months in this House for some one to 
suggest a remedy, listening, not with my car to the ground, for that remedy is 
not su to come from the ple, but is expected to come from the states- 
men of this country and of this House, and as a new and very humble member 
of this House I have been waiting and hoping that a remedy would be devised 
by the experienced and able statesmen of the House that would be satisfactory. 

I have heard two remedies suggested by the other side, the first of which 
the old and familiar ory of Let us alone; let us manage our irs in our own 
way; letus su nese and a free ballot; let us murder, and assassin- 
ate, and intimidate, and defraud, and we beg you to believe we do it in the 
interest of harmony and peace and good government.” This proposition is un- 
just and can not be accepted. The other proposition was voiced by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky pe BRECKINRIDGE] a few days ago. It was offered in 
connection with his discussion of this same question in another form, and I was 

lad to have it come from him, because I believe he has given this question 
thought and understands it,and I believed he was pre th 8 The proposition 
was an invitation to the Northern people to send our sons south among them 
“to help develop the South, to open our mines, to buy our lands, to build our 
3 to marry in our fumilies, to be with us and of us, receive our confi- 
dence and givé us yours; in short, to knit closer the ties and bonds of affection 
and interest that bind the people of these States together.“ 

This sounds well and is no doubt meant well, but in the light of the experi- 
ence of my personal friends and uaintances it sounds much like the invita- 
tion of the spiderto the fly to walk into his parlor. 


Contrast this language with the facts and with the patriotic public 
declarations of Vice-President Morton to a Post reporter on his return 
from his trip to the South: 


Vice-President Morlon has returned from his trip through the South with 
the kindliest feelings for its people and the brightest hopes for its future. Seated 
in the library of his handsome residence yesterday he gave toa Post reporterin 
an informal way some of the impressions of his trip. 

“It was my first trip along the South Atlantic coast,“ he said, “although 
many years ago I visited New Orleans, and to say that I thoroughly enjoyed 
the trip would be to very mildly characterize the pleasure I experienced. Al- 
though I wentamong people who were perfect strangers to me and with whose 
interest I had not been closely identified, I met with a most cordial greeting 
everywhere, and, indced, could not begin to accept all the invitations whi 
were showered upon me. If I had bad the time I would have gone to Mobile, 
Ala., Thomasville, Ga., and other places from which invitations came, but 
there had to be a limit to travel.“ 

* What feature of the trip most impressed you?” 


“I think that the wonderful and rapid recovery of the South from the devas- 
tation of the war is most amazing and must strongly impress e one who 
knows what the South experienced and realizes what it is to-day. Iam frank 
to say that I do not believe a traveler going through the South, if unaware 
of the struggle of twenty-five years ago, would notice any signs resulting from 
that s e, Of course this recovery is not equal at all points. Some 
are more ward than others, and yet I believe that all cities are feeling the 
general prosperity which is now the happy condition of the South, A ta, 
Savann: Eirmingham, and Jacksonville are particularly flourishing, Jack- 
sonville has in four years increased its population from 35,000 to 60,000, This 
is marvelous growth.” 

“ Do the Southern people still talk of the war?” 

“T think not, except to refer to it as a basis of 5 by which they em- 
pene the changes which have been made since it closed, and this comparison 

with them a natural matter of pride. Of course, I speak only for the cities. 
I did not go into the country. In the cities, however, the Southern man has 
his mind on the future rather than on the pe 

There is considerable Northern capital in 
South?“ 

“ Beyond a doubt.“ 

“And do the Northerners and the Southerners work together without frio- 


8 Ï think they do. Certainly among the business men, so far as I could see, 
Democrats and Republicans were on excellent terms. There is a common 
bond,” continued Mr. Morton, with a smile, “in making money, and that is 
what the South is now successfully endeavoring todo. Northern people are 
welcomed in the South, especially if they are disposed to place their shoulders 
to the wheel in helping to develop the material industries of that section, ‘The 
Southerner may not agree with his Northern visitor politically, and he may 
have different views on other questions, but he is heart and soul with bim on 
the all-absorbing question of development. Yes, there can be no question that 
the Northern man is sure of a cordial welcome to the South,” 

Then the Southerners are not letting Northern men do all the work?“ 

Not by any manner of means. ‘They are also up and alive and doing.” 

Mr. Morton said that the Florida hotels were now full of tourists from the 
North, Jacksonville is crowded, and all the St. Augustine hotels are full. 
A new hotel, to accommodate five hundred or six hundred guests, is now being 
erected in Tampa and will be ready next season. In conclusion, Mr, Morton 
again referred with the heartiest appreciation to the marked cordiality which 
had been shown him, and exp the firm belief that the present era of pros- 
perity in the South was not based on a fictitious foundation, but was the result 
of natural and lasting causes, 

Mr, KELLEY forms his judgment of the condition of the South from 
a few incidents which have been reported to him, whereas the Vice- 
President bases his opinion upon the general knowledge which he bas 
obtained by actual contact with the people of the South. To which 
statement will the people of this country pin their faith? 

There is unfortunately so much prejudice against the South in cer- 
tain quarters, aroused by either willful or ignorant misrepresentation, 
that it is difficult for Southern Representatives to obtaina hearing upon 
the subject of the trueconditionoftheSouth. Therefore thetes' 
of Vice-President Morton isof incalculable value, not to the Southalone, 
but to the entire country. 

No man will call in question the loyalty of the lamented Judge 
Kelley to the Republican party. Let me quote from him and from other 
gentlemen, Republicans as well as Democrats, in refutation of the 
charges preferred by his namesake from Kansas. 

In the early part of 1889 many prominent capitalists and manufact- 
urers went South to spy out the land.“ Among the number were 
such men as the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt and Hon. Edward Cooper, of 
the widely known iron and steel firm of Cooper, Hewitt & Co.; Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, the most extensive iron and steel manufacturer 
America; Mr. Frederic Taylor, a leading New York banker; Hon H. B, 
Pierce, secretary of state of Massachusetts; Hon. D. H. Goodell, gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, and many others. These are mentioned be- 
cause of the influence which their statements carry and because they 
can not be charged with being partial to the South. 

Letters were written to the Manufacturers’ Record by a number of 
these gentlemen, giving their views upon the resources of the Southand 
the progress made in that section in the last few years, 

Mr. Carnegie wrote that he regarded the South as Pennsylvania’s 
most formidable industrial enemy in the future.’’ 

Mr. Taylor, who made a careful study of the situation in connection 
with Messrs, Hewitt and Cooper, stated that the South was a revela- 
tion to him. It seemed to me,” wrote Mr. Taylor, ‘‘that we tray- 
eled through a continuous and unbroken strain of what has been aptly 
termed the music of progress, the whirr of the spindle, the buzz of 
the saw, the roar of the furnace, and the throb of the locomotive.” 

To the young men of the South he accords high praise of the work 
which they are doing, and to ‘‘the eager, earnest, restless, driving ens 
ergy which seems to fill them.“ Referring to the section through 
which they passed, he says: 


The country through which we traveled was varied, and in many respects 
beautiful ; its valleys fair as the vale of Cashmere, its mountain scenery wild 
times as the Alps. The South, to my mind, is only now on the threshold of its 
boom. It hasevery poen epider ns CB he TAEA d indeed, that God can 
The New South has been built up by the indomitable energy and by the 
work of the Southern people themselyes. 


And finally in closing this most striking letter, Mr. Taylor added: 


To any man to-day of pluck and grit with the world before him and his fort- 
une to make, I should say, Go South, young man, go South,” 


Hon, Henry B. Pierce wrote: f 


I can add little to what has been so well said, and so many times said Sinks, 
by Northern men who have been South, as to the resources and advantages 
that wonderful section which includes Northern Alabama. I am tho 
convinced that it is to be the pot iron center of the world, and that the peo- 
ple will marvel at the growth which will be brought about —— the next 
twenty-five years. The South will receive the greatest direct benefit, because 
of a revolution socially, politically, industrially, and in an educational way, 


.* 
vested in the development of the 


~ 
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‘hich it will und in this process, lution 133 d yet so fraught 
with immediate — that it will DS MASONA — pl he without friction. — e 
dict for the New South an era of prosperity which shall eclipse any which 
ever in any other section of our great country, so remarkable for 
its successes in that line, 

Sir Lowthain Bell, of England, one of the highest authorities on iron 
manufacture, recently made the following statement: 

UHimately there seems nothing, so far as our present knowledge permits us 
to judge,to prevent these Southern States from becoming the cheapest iron- 
making centers in the Union. 

Mr. J. C. Fuller, president ot the United States Charcoal Iron Work- 
ers’ Association, which is composed of all the manufacturers of charcoal 
iron in the country, while on a visit to the South, said: 

I have to-day witnessed what I have hitherto considered existed only in the 

ion of the enthusiast, I have seen coal, ore, and limestone in almost 
fabulous deposits in sọ close proximity to one another ag to undoubtedly assure 
to Alabama the honor of becoming one of the foremost iron-producing regions 
of the world. 

To these strong statements I would add an extract from a letter in 
the Manufacturers’ Record, by Hon. William D. Kelley, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who was one of the foremost statesmen of his day; a man of 
broad views, who, though a lover of his own State, looked beyond its 
borders and saw in the development of the South the future grandeur of 
this country, and rejoiced that whatever built up this section would add 
to the prosperity and progress of the United States as one great country. 
Judge Kelley weighed his words carefully, and hence the following 
extracts are worthy of thoughtful attention. The most enthusiastic 
Southerner could not paint a more glowing picture of the South’s ad- 
vantages, the beauty of its scenery, the of its climate, the 
wealth of its mineral resources, and the possibilities of its future. 

In the closing paragraph of my little book, The Old South and the New 


Wrote Judge Kelley— 
two sentences have caused me much questioning. I say thore, Wealth and 
honor are in the pathway of the New South,” and 7 5 — She is the coming 
El Dorado of American adventure.“ My friends have me too e; 
but the States south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, with their half mill- 
ion square miles of area, contain a wealth great enough for a continent—a 
J.. inten AOE sad chai ad 


8 surplus be in the shape of accumulated labor of the past 
is to say, capital—or the future productions of labor, or of labor itself, be- 


cause in 


W. est. 
energies, the plant“ used in that task, unparalicled in the magnitude of the 
work and the greatness of the reward to all, is now seeking a new field of in- 
9 . 5 Jae there is no spot on earth sufficient for it and within its reach but 
e South, 
Ihave traveled much in the South since the war and have always been keenly 
C0 
ee ee riends to go there, and 
my son is there now, with all that he has, embar in a manufacturing enter- 
I do not consider that there ever existed in the West, great as its wealth 
nor in any other 
the South. A part of the South is 


Jam willing to rest the case of the South versus the gentleman from 
Kansas and others who calumniate her upon the foregoing testi- 
mony of business men, irrespective of political faith. Would Judge 
Kelley send his son to the South, would he advise his friends to go there, 
to be dozed, cheated out of their rights, civil and political, and to 
be foully assassinated? And yet the gentleman from Kansas says that 
an invitation to Northern thrift, energy, enterprise, brawn, and capital 
reminds him of the invitation of the spider to the fly. 

Shame on snch unpatriotic utterances! They are unworthy of men 
who Iny claim to patriotism and statesmanship, 

MOTIVES FOR THE FORCE BILL. 

But behind all these vituperative denunciations of the Sonthern peo- 
ple may perhaps be found the true reason for the urgency which char- 
acterizes the efforts of certain men to secure the passage of the force 
bill. During the past ten years the South has made wonderful strides 
in material development, Enjoying comparative peace and quiet and 
immunity from political troubles, she has rapidily increased in popula- 
tion and in wealth. Freed from its apprehension of insecurity, capital, 
cate ace aroga has poured into the South from the North, and South- 
ern mines have been developed; the cultivation of Southern acres has 
increased, and Southern manufactories are going up in great numbers. 

Already Southern factories and Southern furnaces are competing snc- 
cessfully with those of the East. I remember an occasion when a dis- 

i statesman, now gathered to his fathers, a man whom I Was 


Union, on account of its genial climate, its fertile 
and its wonderful mineral resources. 

We have the raw ma- 
and capital to work and 


fashion it into manufactured products. Our iron and coal lie side b 
side; countless flocks of sheep furnish us with wool; numerous h 

of cattle supply our hides, and in Texas tanning bark is plentiful 
to change them into leather; our fields are white with the fleecy 
staple; our labor is cheap and plentiful; our railroad facilities arein- 
creasing, and instead of selling and shipping our raw material abroad 
and purchasing and reshipping it home in manufactured form we are 
beginning to manufacture it ourselves, and to supply not only our 
home market but also the markets of the North and East. 

As is well known, pig-iron is produced more cheaply in the South 
than in the North; and we have numerous woolen and cotton factories 
that are suecessſul competitors with their Eastern rivals. Several years 
ago I met a manufacturer from Rhode Island upon a Southern train 
who told me that ina purchase of yarn manufactured by a factory in 
South Carolina he had just made a thousand dollars in the difference 
between the cost there and the cost of manufacturing the amount of 
his purchase at his own factory, to which he would add the profit at 
home. He had been unable to fill an order at his own mills and had 
mafe up the deficit by purchase. 

These Southern enterprises would have been impracticable without 
Northern capital, and the only way to stop their further progress and 
increase is by causing alarm and uneasiness among the moneyed men 
of the North. 

An inauguration of race troubles at the Sonth would inevitably pro- 
duce that result. The passage of a force bill, foreshadowing or even 
raising a suspicion of political conflicts would have a tendency to stop 
the hum of machinery, the looms and spindles, and the furnaces of 
the South. Capitalists contemplating investments there would await 
the results of attempts to carry out the provisions of the bill; the build- 
ing of railroads and the development of mines would cease, and the 
wheels of Southern progress would be stop 

Southern competition would no longer ten Eastern manufact- 
ures, and the truth of the statement made by a Republican newspa- 

r would be established, that there are a dozen tariff bills in the 

odge bill.” 

EASTERN MANUFACTURERS CLAMORING FOR FREE RAW MATERIAL. 

At this very moment Eastern manufacturers are clamoring for free 
raw material, They want free iron, free coal, free wool, and free hides, 
and they get free labor from abroad. Without free raw materials they 
complain that they can not hold their own in the competitive race 
with their Southern rivals. 

We all remember how the Committee on Ways and Means played 
middle and go seek” with the proposition to put hides on the free-list. 
My prediction may appear chimerical, but I venture the prophecy that 
a majority of this House will live to see the day when New England 
will be demanding freer trade than we now enjoy. 

I believe that Republican Representatives from Massachusetts will 
not gainsay the assertion that the leaven of freer trade is now work- 
ing in certain sections of that State, and that the so-called free-trade 
sentiment is rapidly there. Unlike the South, New England 
has to import her raw materials for manufacture either from sister 
States or from abroad. It is not so much the fear of foreign mannfact- 
urers of wool, cotton, iron, steel, ete., that forces the East to keep up 
protection as it is fear of Southern rivals. With a protective tariff the 
South is exhibiting a manufacturing development which is really won- 
derful, and she is, to say the least, holding her own in the race for 
supremacy with her Eastern rivals. Without a protective tariff they 
would soon be left far behind in the race, and Southern manufacturers 
would have only foreign competitors in the home market, at least in 
certain lines of manufactured ucts. If the North and West can 
stand protection the South can better afford to do so. i 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT; EASTERN DECADENCE, 


While the farming industry is making such gigantic strides in the 
South it is deteriorating in the East, and those who abandon it must 
be supplied with employment either of capital or oflabor. The rural 
population is flocking to the cities, and the manufactures in which they 
engage, failing to flourish longer under protection, must seek relief from 
other sources. They are menaced and the menace must be removed. 

If, free raw materials can not be had, perhaps discord and conflicts 
may retard, hinder, and cripple competition. While the cotton crop this 
year is estimated to be larger by 60,000 bales than last year and the 
acreage in general cultivation in the South is increasing annually, there 
is a deplorable decadence in agriculture in some of the Eastern States, 
notably in Vermont, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts. In this con- 
nection I will have the Clerk read the following extract from a speech 
delivered in the Senate by Senator TURPIE on the 9th day of August. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Of all the insensate falsehoods which Mammon has put into the mouth of 
monopoly, that which declares the so-called poli: 3 romotive of 
the interests of the farmer, of the welfare or well- of the „is least 
worthy of credit. This falsity is no better shown than echt in Hare close 
juxtaposition the actus! results of the protective policy upon agriculture in the 


parts of our country where these have existed and been in o ion together. 
No farm eeu’ d is e eee 
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I was touched, more than interested, by hearing read in this Chamber the 
other day by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT] the accounts of their 
own writers and officers, and even the epistle from the great poet, 
the subject of this decadence. To be sure, the poet wrote in 
very graceful, noble prose, tinged with a savor of melancholy which he cared 
not to hide in thinking of the disappearance and desolation of the ancient farm- 
houses and homesteads of New Hampshire and Massachusetts, I will have 
read as a part of my remarks the marked portion of the speech of the Senator 
from Georgia delivered the other day. 

The PRESIDING Orricen (Mr, CULLOM in the chair), The Chief Clerk will read 
as indicated. 

The Chiet Clerk read as follows: 

“VACANT FARMS IN SEW nAursumx. 


Quito recently awmg this year the commissioner of agriculture and imnti- 
8 of New Hampshire issued a book in which it was stated that there had 

reported to his office 1,442 vacant farms with tenantable buildings in vari- 
ous ts of the State. I will refer to what this officer says in relation to the 
condition of things there. He says: 

Many of these farms can be purchased for less than it would cost to replace 
the buildings, and for one-fifth of the cost of the permanent improvements 
uponthem. We claim that there is no section of the country where a small in- 
vestment in a farm willsecure more for the purchaser than in one of the vacated 

of New Hampshire. They are adapted to dairying, poultry-raising, fruit- 
culture, sheep-husbandry, market-gardening, or can be fitted up to swell the 
already large number of summer 5 establishments, These farms have 
more or less wood and timber land, as will be seen by the descriptions given, 
and the work of placing the forest products upon the market will afford remuner- 
ative winter employment for a number of years. There are many valuable 
maple-sugar orchards, the products of which find a ready sale at good prices. 

Hundreds of these farms are located upon the hills and mountains, and on 
the borders of lakes and streams, and would make delightful summer homes. 

y of them embrace a broad acreage, good, roomy build. and can be put 
in shape for summer use at little cost; and they can be bought for a price less 
than many a man pays for having his family crowded into a hotel for a single 
Beason. aman of moderate means may possess himself of one of these 
upon terms which will enable him to occupy it and entertain his friends in it 
from May until October cheaper than he can live at home in the city or patronize 
a decent summer boarding-house. When once he has it he can turn his family 
loose upon it, cultivate itas little or as much as he pleases, roam through the 
woods and over the ledges and by the brooks upon it, and enjoy all the com- 
forts of farm life. The millionaire, who can afford to do more, to build fine 
houses, breed blooded horses and cattle, lay face walis, set out shade trees, and 
farm for fun generally, may also find on these farms the opportunity he wants 
to scatter his income, promote his health and happiness, and prolong his life. 
Maay of the best farms in the State are now owned by such rich men, and it 
would be hard to find one who thinks he is not getting his money's worth.’ 

“I notice that the purely agricultural county of Coos has only two hundred 
abandoned farms, while the county of Hillsborough, of which manui 
uring city of Manchester is the county-seat, has two hundred and twenty-eight 


of them. 

Nott, of the Court of Claims, has issued a peas on ‘The reason 
for the decline of farm values in New England,’ in which appears this pathetic 
description of a deserted New England village. The poetry of a Goldsmith 
could add nothing to the effect of the plain statement: 

** Midway between Williamstown and Brattleborough '— 

“Says J e Nott— 5 

I sawon the summit of a hill against the evening sky what seemed a large 
cathedral. Driving thither I found a huge old-time two-story church, a large 
academy (which had blended in the distance with the church), a village with a 
broad — 5 perhaps 150 feet in width, I drove on and found that the chureh 
was abandoned, the academy dismantled, the vil The farmer 
who owned the farm on the north of the village lived at one side of the broad 
street, and he who owned the farm on the south lived on the other, and they 
were the only inhabitants. All of the others had gone to the manufact 
vil „to the great cities, tothe West, Here had been industry, education, 
religion, comfort, and contentment, but there remained only a drear solitude 
of forsaken homes.’ 

“Writing of this pamphlet to lis author the venerable poet Whittier says: 

“*Danvers, Mass., December 1, 1880. 


“+My Dean Fninsp: I thank thee forthy noble “testimony” in regard to the 
sad deoline of New England agriculture. Every year when I go to the New 
Ham hill country I find more and more eee farms, and the sight 
takes away much of the 8 of a sojourn in view of the mountains. 

“*T hope thy article, with which I fully agree, will be widely read. It should 
be published in pamphlet form and scattered 

**T am, very faithfully, thy friend, 


broadcast. 
‘JOHN G. WHITTIER” 


Mr.CRAIN. Thissuggestion respecting the real motives which actu- 
ate certain men in their persistent, Imight almost say malignant, advo- 
cacy of the force bill is not peculiar to my mind—it has been made by 
others; and while I hesitate to cast suspicion upon the patriotism of any 
man, yet the sectional discriminations which I have so often seen made 
in Federal legislation cause me to wonder whether there may not be at 
least a modicum of truth in the suggestion, for there are Representatives 
who seem to believe that patriotism consists in serving one’s district 
or section first, and then the country. 

In discussing the Lodge bill the editor of Belford’s Magazine recently 


5 


said: 


The South has of late years not only prospered more than New England has, 
but largely at New England'sexpense. Much of the manufacturing, especially 
of cotton goods, that New England once monopolized is now done in the cot- 
ton-producing States. Iron-works that once smoked amid New England's hills 
are now silent and cold, while the flames of similar establishments are burning 
on many of the Southern plains. Immigration is pouring into the South, mak- 
ing her fields to bloom and blossom as the rose, while New England's bleak 
and sterile hillsides are being abandoned b their tenants and given up to the 
thistle and the stunted birch. New England’s leaders see these things clearly 
and painfully anonn, and, having the opportunity in the present control of the 
Government by their political friends, itis, perhaps, but natural that they should 
strike at the prosperity of the Southern States, and give them all the trouble 
they can, Jealousy is now added to their former hate. 


According to the Railroad Record, during the first half of the present 
year there were established 108 new cotton and woolen mills in Geor- 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Alabama; 

8 new iron foundries and machine shopsin Alabama, 18 in Tennessee, 
and 54 in other Sonthern States; 8 new blast furnaces in Georgia, 8 in 


Tennessee, 8 in Alabama, and 11 in other Southern States, besides 78 
mining companies, 15 potteries, 65 cotton-seed-oil mills, 16 rolling- 
mills, 75 wood-working factories, 53 electric-light works, 50 ice facto- 
ries, and many other industries. 

These facts are cogent arguments in support of the suggested reason 
for the pernicious activity of the New England supporters of the force 
bill. As I have already said, the South is menacing New England. 
She is threatening her commercial supremacy. She is encroaching - 
upen her markets. She will ultimately drive her out of the Western 
market. Something must be done to check the progress of the young 
commercial giant. 


REPUBLICAN REMEDY AGAINST THE EVIL OF THREATENED SOUTHERN COM- 


MERCIAL SUPREMACY, 
What shall it be? What is the remedy? The force bill to shake 


confidence and keep out Northern capital; to engender sectional hatred; 
to arouse the worst passions of the blacks and the whites; to cause 
riots; to invoke Federal interference; to upset social conditions; to crip- 
ple business, and to stop the rapid increase of new industries. 

But suppose that the force bill should become a law, and the South- 
ern people should quietly submit to the enforcement of its obnoxious 
provisions and suffer themselves to be defrauded out of their just rep- 
resentation. What, then, will be the result? 

Confidence will be restored, and in a few years the South will be the 
great manufacturing as well as farming and commercial center of the 
Union. Her population will have more than trebled by the end of the 
century, and she will be in a position to demand her political rights 
and to have her claims allowed. 

I submit with my remarks an appendix compiled from the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, showing the marvelous progress of the South during 
the last decade in all departments of industry. 

In conclusion, I commend to the careful consideration of the pseudo- 
philanthropists who believe, or pretend to believe it, that the true solu- 
tion of the race problem lies in pulling down the white man and setting 
up the black man, the following remarks delivered by Bishop Grant, 
of Texas, a colored bishop, who pager knows at least as much 
about the race question as men who are mere theorists and doctrinaires: 


Bishop Grant, of San Antonio, Tex., who delivered the very entertaining 
lecture in St. John's African Methodist Episcopal Church, Monday night, on 
the colored question, was interviewed by a Republican reporter yesterday, to 
whom he gave an extension of his views on this topic. 

In the first place,“ he said, "I take the und that there is mo race prob- 
lemin our country; itis only imaginary. When all the races in this country 
reach the idea of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, and the 
gospel of Jesus Christ es the homes of all the ple, there will be no 
difference between races. I also take the und that if you newspaper — 
tlemen, the legislatures, the lecturers, aud the preachers, would never men 
the ne: in the next ten years that would end the negro discussion. Just 
leave them alone. We need no special care, special legislation, or specialfrail- 
road cars, but givethe negro his rights under the law as other men. 


Its HOME IN THE SOUTH. 


My opinion is that the future home of the n isin the South. No race 
has ever reached the eminence of civilization without some trouble, some frio- 
tion, Ofcourse these things will come to us as we are in a transient state and 
have not reeched civilization as the other races have, A point I did not touch 
upon in my lecture last night is that negroes have never given this country any 
trouble, nor ever will. y were true to their owners and when they were 
emancipated they were true to the Government, and nearly two hundred thou- 
sand of them died for the flag. But where your trouble is coming from is the ` 
foreign element that is crowding the country. On anaverage, six hundred per- 
sons land every day on the American sores and agreat many of them bring 
with them the of their own country and attempt to bi up the free in- 
stitutions. The negro can not enjoy the same privil that these foreigners 
enjoy when the foreigners have been here twenty-four hours, and yet our 
muscles haye helped to build up the cities, the railroads, and to educate a great 
car ae men who are in Congress, to till the soil and make the country 
what it is. 

“ ACCUMULATIXG WEALTH, 

It is true,“ continued the bishop, ‘that in Mississippi and Louisianain some 
places our people are having trouble. Thelaw of antagonism enters into 2 
thing and the trouble they have will only drive them to work the harder and 
make them the better citizens in the end. What they need are education and 
wealth, and these our people are accumulating very rapidily in the Southern 
States. In the State of Georgia our negroes pay taxes on $2),000,000 worth of 
property. I haveno fight to makeon the „5 for a great many of 
them, now are paying thousands of dollars to helpeducate the negro. We have 
a fine school system in the State of Texas, and most of this money comes from 
the white race. 

“POLITICS AND EMIGRATION. 2 


In polities it is my opinion that it is better for the negroes to sup) those 
who are the best friends to the race and will do most for the elevation of the 
race. As far as I am personally concerned J am a Republican, but in my views 
lam very conservative. I think the negroes onght to divide their vote all over 
the country as other people do, and in emigrating I think they ought to go as 
do other people; not to go out In crowdsand settle down without any means, but 
in changing from one section to another to help build up the country and make 
our condition better. There is no use for us to sit down and grumble, because 
for $40 or $50 we can go to any section of the country we want. Among the 
Southern people I have some of the best friends a man can have, 

“I was born and raised there and expect my home to be thereas as live, 
I think, however, the negro’s destiny from this on is in his own What 
I mean by that is, that there has been a great deal of contention over the negro's 
condition in the past, both in Congress and the Legisiatures, but in the future 
his destiny is in hisown hands and be will be what he makes himself. And 
thisought to beso. As with nations, so with individuals; what a country is we 
must make it, The whole thing is in the hands of God, and if those who have 
the reins of government do notsee that all races get j in this country, both 
parties that now exist will pass away and a new party will be raised up that 
will see all races receive justice under the law. 

“THE QUESTION OF SOCIAL EQUALITY. 


“Negroes do not ask for social equality; they do not want that; but we do 
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desire to receive it on railroads or otherwise. President Harrison in his mes- 
ae said more about the negro than any man since the days of Abrabam Lin- 
coin. I had an interview with him on the n question and also with Presi- 
deut Arthur and President Cleveland. All of them think about the same. Mr. 
Cleveland said, when I spoke to him about the treatment of the negroes in 
some sections of the South: ‘When your people are educated and acquire 
wealth and are owners of the soil it will do more to reach the ends desired than 
all the laws we can sin Congress. President Harrison thought about the 
same, so did Mr. Arthur. This 3 us back to the point that the negro’s des- 
tiny isin his hands. I believe that he ought to be more self-reliant, have more 
Frace-pride, more confidence in the race, and think that the future possibilities 
of the race are equal to those of any other race in this or any other country.” 


APPENDIX. 
THE sourn's REDEMPTION. 


The combination ofadvantages possessed by the South for the development 
of great wealth is not equaled in any other country in Europe or America. In 
fact here are combined the chief advantages and resources of nearly all other 
countries without their most serious disadvantages. 

In climate soil, mineral and timber wealth, in rivers, large and small, in a 
long seacoast, in an abundant rainfall, in healthfulness, and in every other ad- 
vantage that could be asked, nature seems to have done her best for this fa- 
yored land. Every variety of soil, suitable for every branch of agriculture, can 
be found ready to yield an abundant harvest, The wealth in iron and coal is 
beyond estimate; and, in fact, its extent is not yet half known or dreamed of, 
while no other section sucha wide range and such an abundant sup- 
ply of other minerals needed in the arts and sciences, Of timber there is seem- 

ugly almost unlimited supply, including nearly every variety of hard woods 
used for wood-working pu 

It is not extravagant to say that the actual money loss to the South from the 
war aggregated at least $5,000,000,000. The census of 1870 showed the assessed 
value of property in the South for that year to be $2, 100,000,000 less than in 1860, 
but this of course does not represent the total losses. It does not cover the 
enormous sums spent in carrying on the war, the loss of so many thousands 
of the leading men by death and emigration, the chaos resulting from the war, 
and the disorganized condition of tne whole laborsystem of the country. Tak- 
ing all these things into consideration, $5,000,000,000 is a very conservative esti- 
mate of the South's loss financially, 

In 1880 the total amount of capital invested in manufactures in the United 
States was $2,700,000,000, If we could conceive of some disaster that would have 
eulirely blotted out every manufacturing enterprise in the whole country in 
1830, und every dollar invested in them, the aggregate destruction of property 
would haye been only about one-half as great as the losses entailed upon the 
South by the war. It is impossible to comprehend what it would mean, if 
at one blow every manufacturing enterprise in this country were wiped out of 
existence, and yet the sufferings aud poverty which would follow such a dis- 
aster would hardly be equal to what the South had to face when it laid down 
its arms in 1865. These facts are mentioned that the South may receive proper 
credit for the amazing progress which has been made in the last few years. 

In the year 1850 the assessed value of property in Georgia was greater than 
the combined wealth of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode Island, 
South Carolina was $58,000,000 richer than Rhode Island and New Jersey. Mis- 
sissippi outranked Connecticut by $160,000,000. In the assessed value of prop- 
erty per capita Connecticut stood first in rank; Rhode Island, second; South 
Carolina, third: Mississippi, fourth; Massachusetts, fiith; Louisiana, sixth; 
Georgia, seventh; District of Columbia, eighth; Florida, ninth; Kentucky, 
tenth; Alabama, cleventh; Texas, twelfth; New Jersey, thirteenth; Mary- 
land, fourteenth; Arkansas, fifteenth; Virginia, sixteenth, and Ohio, seven- 
teenth. 

New York and Pennsylvania were also far behind the South in the amount 
of wealth in proportion to 8 the former State ranking twenty-second 
and the latter thirtieth. 1870 there was a startling change. The assessed 
value of property in New York and Pennsylvania alone was ter than in 
the whole South; Massachusetts had just one-half as much wealth as the four- 
teen Southern States combined. South Carolina, which, in 1800, had been third 
in rank in wealth in proportion to the number of her inhabitants, had bie kar 
to be the thirtieth; Geo: from the seventh to the thirty-ninth; Mississippi, 
from the fourth place to the thirty-fourth; Alabama, from the eleventh to the 
torty-fourth; Kentucky, from the tenth to the twenty-eighth, and other South- 
ern States had gone in the same way, while the Northern and Western States 
had steadily increased in wealth. f 7 

In 1860 the assessed value of property in South Carolina, according to the cen- 
sus, was $489,000,000, while the combined values in Rhode Island and New Jer- 
sey ted $421,000,000, or $68,000,000 less than South Carolina’s. In 1870the 

ned values in Rhode Island and New Jersey amounted to 88868, 000,000, and 

the value in South Carolina was $183,000,000, Thus, while South Carolina had 
$68,000,000 more assessed property in 1560 than these two States, it bad in 1870 
000,000 less than they had. In 1860 the total assessed value 8 rty in 


decided ofa 

rovement was seen, and it is since that time that the most parkea prantos 

been made, That this progress has been phenomenal, and especially when 

the poverty of this section at that time is taken into account, the statistics given 

in this paper will certainly make plain. A comparison of the assessed value of 
property, by States, in 1830 and 1889, gives the following: 


1 

Statos. 1880. | 1589. | Increase. 

t 

| $159, 187,408 | $177,393, 380 $18, 210, 972 
303,997,613 | 311,169, 473 40, 171, 860 
169, 916, 907 217, 000, 000 47, 083, 093 
129, 551, 624 145, 280, 343 15, 728, 343 
251, 424, 651 330, 289, 314 128, 864, 663 
| 31,157, 846 $3, 800, 000 62, 612, 154 
| 139,077, 242, 197, 531 103, 120, 205 
| 115, 180, 651 157, 830, 431 42, 669, 750 
177, 036, 226, 392, 288 49, 295, 827 
311, 470, 736 710, 000, 000 398, 529, 264 
91, 191, 653 166, 000, 000 74, 808, 347 
Tennessee .... Sij 211.768, 325, 118, 636 113, 350, 198 
West V. x 146, 991, 749 183, 013, 737 36, 021, 997 
Kentucky ....... 551, 676, 267 176, 203, 226 
Total . . . .. .. 2, 913,436,095 | 4,220,166,400 | 1, 306,729, 927 
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rogress, Louisville, 
olumbus, Knoxville, 
eka eee Macon, Augusta, and others have not fallen much behind the most 

rapidly-growing places. 
n 1880 Knoxville had 9,000 inhabitants, and the assessed value of its propery 
ue of its 


ofas a manufacturing center, has $7,510,000 invested in manufactures, against 
$1,824,000 in 1880. Richmond, New Orleans, and others of the older cities have 
made similar p: 8 
Less than a year ago Fort Payne wasan unknown coun village. New 
5 took hold of it, and inside of that brief period have invested several 
million dollars there in building an industria! town, and now furnaces, large 
steel works, hardware factory, and other plants are under construction. Sev- 
eral thousand busy, progressive people, mainly New Englanders, are vigorously 
pahing Fort Payne to a leading position among the industrial cities of the 
uth. 
THE IRON INTERESTS OF THE SOUTH. 


During the severe depression in the iron business in 1s8iand 1885, when many 
Northern furnaces were compelled to go out of blast they could not 
make iron and sell itat the prices then ruling without a heavy loss, Alabama 
and Virginia furnaces commenced toinvade rn markets more freely than 
ever before, It is of no more than passing interest to note that the South's pig-iron 
production attracts the greatest attention during periods of severe depression 
and low prices. The fact that Southern furnaces continue to run through such 
periods, and even to make money. while so many Northern furnaces are forced 
to blow out, is an argument to which there is no reply. 

The South’s percentage of the total production of paton is greater during 

ears of dullness than in active times, and this is the of all tests, for when 

usiness is brisk and prices high, nearly all furnaces, even though many may 
be badly located, can continue in operation, This point was illustrated during 
the depression of 1884-'85. In 1830 the South made 397,301 tons of piei ron; in 
1885 it made 712,835 tons—a gain of 315,53itons, Three States—Virginia, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee—which, in 1880, produced 178,006 tons of pig-iron, in 1885 

roduced 552,419 tons—an increase of 374,415 tons, or 139,958 tons more than the net 
nerease in the United States, the production in the whole country outside of 
these three States being 234,455 tons less in 1885 than in 1880. 

This condition of affairs was in part repeated during 1888, The extremely low 
prices then prevailing caused the blowing out of many Northern furnaces, 
while Southern furnaces were pushed to their utmost capacity, new ones blow- 
ing in as fast as completed; and out of the profits made during even the dull 
times of 1887 and 1888 a number of new furnaces are being built. 

In 1884-85, when the shipments of Southern iron to Eastern markets first com- 
menced to attract much attention, but few Northern iron-makers believed it pos- 
sible for Southern furnaces to ship theiriron East, paying from $3 to S per ton 
freight, with any profit, and it was repeatedly stated that it was only a question 
of time how long they could stand what was said to be a heavy loss on every 
ton thus 9 Month after month passed by and Southern furnaces, instead 
of failing, continued to present every evidence of prosperity, while the men 
who had had the longest experience in the business and who, it was said, must 
be losing money, went on increasing their production by building new fur- 
naces, 

This was a phase ofthe matter which the skeptics could not quite understand, 
but still they were not fully converted, and various excuses were found to ac- 
count for the new furnace projects. For awhile they credited them to land 
speculations,” “corner lots,” “town booming,” and such things, declaring that 
it was agreat bubble which would soon be pricked, About that time Mr. Samuel 
Thomas, of the Thomas Iron Company, of Pennsylvania, which is usually 
sup to virtually control prices on all Pennsylvania iron, so extensive 
are its operations, after carefully 3 himself the resources of Ala- 
bama, commenced the erection in that te of one of the finest furnace plants 
in America. And now, after proving by actual work the profits of iron-making 
there, he is building another furnace and an immense rolling-mill,and rumor 
(which in this case is doubtless correct) says that he will build still other furnaces 
until his Alabama plant is one of the largest in America. His locating in Ala- 
bama wasan argument against which the Northern skeptics could bring noth- 


ing. 
The fact that the e iron-maker of Pennsylvanis, after close ready wg, es 
tion, was willing to back his judgment as to the future of Alabama iron, to the 
extent of a million dollars, convinced the iron-men of the North that it would 
Lee folly to attempt to ignore the possibilities of the South in this direction an- 
longer. : 

The development of the South's iron interests has not been confined sin. 
ply to the ma pig-iron. Not content with making pipron alone to br 
shipped North and there turned into the finished productand reshipped South 
in the shape of stoves, agricultural implements, car-wheels, iron pipe, and the 
thousand and one other articles into the manufacture of which pig-iron en- 
ters, the South is very wisely diversifying its industries by preparing to con- 
sume at home the product of its own furnaces, and so great © pro; 
this direction that it is already producing almost every variety of 
pins and tacks to locomotives. 

Thedouble freight and the attendantexpensesare thus saved, while Southern 
labor receives the benetit of the work afforded in these varied industries. A 
large amount of Southern iron will continue to find a market in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and other Eastern States, as well as in the West, and transpor- 
tation com es will continue to increase their facilities for this business. But 
while this is true, there will be an ever-in ng home consumption of iron. 
menage Papen ipe-works, car wheel and axle works, foundries, and machine- 
shops are m h ng so rapidly that instead of the South being dependent 
upon other peter aie for the product of such works, it will soon invade the North 
and West, not simply with pig-iron, but with the finished goods. 

According to the United States census report of 1880 on iron and steel manu- 
facture, prepared by Mr. James M. Swank, secretary of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, and a noted expert, “the ave distance over which all the 
domestic iron ore which is consumed in the blast-furnaces of the United States 
is transported is not less than 400 miles, and the average distance over which 
the fuel which is used to smelt it is t rted is not less than 200 miles. From 
the ore mines of Lake su or to the coal of Pennsylvania is 1.000 miles. 
nellsville coke is taken miles to the blast - furnaces of Chicago and miles 
to the blast-furnaces of St. Louis.” About 1,000,000 tons of ore are now annu- 
ally imported at Baltimore and Philadelphia from Spain, Africa, the islands of 


ess in 
s, from 


1890. 
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Elba and Cuba, yana shipped hundreds of miles into the interior to the furnaces 
van $ 


ecretary 
5 egy mse After investigating the advan- 
tages of the Birmingham district, Mr. rt feast wrote: 

“ Those who had not previously visi the district were impressed with its 
remarkable advantages for the production of cheap iron. The ore, coking coal, 
and excellent limestone are in contiguity, and it is figured that the total cost of 
m lat furnace in the Birmingham district will average about $1.12} per ton 
of iron prodora; as against $4 and $ in the Lehigh and Schuylkill valleys.” 

Here is an admitted difference of between nearly $3 and $a ton, and in many 
cases the margin is still wider. 

The Iron Age, the standard Northern authorit 
after its editor had spent some time in Alabama, 
as low as $10. 50 to SI a ton, ‘including fair allowances for interest on plant, a 
moderate royalty charge on ore and coal for exhaustion of lands, and a safe 
margin for ordinary repairs, replacement, taxes. and cost of water.“ But deal- 
ing with the industry as it exists to-day, a candid survey of the situation will 
lead to the admission that if it should come to a struggle ween furnaces 
in ern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, which produce chiefly 
foundry brands for the open market, and the makers of the South, no incon- 
siderable number of the former would be unable to survive very long. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the leading iron and steel maker of America, afler his 
visit to the South last winter, wrote a letter to the Manufacturers’ Record, in 
which he said of Alabama fumaces: Ten dollars per ton cost for their foundry 
iron is a liberal estimate with good management, and for a se: of years some 
of the best located and best managed furnaces may be able to do even better 
than this figure. But as far us | could see the ave cost of the district must 
be in the neighborhood of $10, everything counted. Theability to manufacture 
at this price must give the Southern manufacturers a large market for their pis: 
iron. When the next stage comes, and they seek to manufacture the pig-iron 
into more advanced for I believe it will be done by converting pig into steel 
by means of Bessemer and open-hearth processes.” This admission, that the 
“average cost, everything counted,” is about $10 a ton for foundry iron, will 
undoubtedly carry great weight, but there are furnacesin Alabama which make 
iron at probably not over $8.50 a ton. 

in the early part of 1889 Mr. Abram S. Hewitt visited the South and expressed 
himself very freely and very enthusiastically over the future of its iron inter- 
ests, and, in an interview published in England during his visit there, said that 
it was possible to make iron in the South at $7.50c ton. 

In writing of the South's iron interests a few years ago, Col. A. K. McClure, 
of Philadelphia, said: 

It is idle for Pennsylvania and other great iron and coal producing States 
to close their eyes to the fact that we have reached the nning of a great rev- 
olution in those products, No legislation, no sound public policy, nosentiment 
can halt such a revolution when the immutable laws of trade command it; and 
the sudden tread of the hordes from the northern forests upon ancient Rome 
did not more certainly threaten the majesty of the mistress of the world than 
does the tread of the iron and coal diggers of Alabama threaten the majesty of 
the Northern iron and coal fields. ; 


$ * * * * * « 


These lessons come upon us plain asthe noon-day sun, and it is mid-summer 
madness not to read understandingly. We can not war with destiny, we can not 
efface the beneficent gifts of Him who leads the waters to the sea and sends 
them back in the dews and rains of heaven. Alabama has been far be- 

ond even our boasted empire of Pennsylvania, and only the Southern sluggard 
hes hitherto given the race to the North. Now there is a new South, with new 
teachings, new opportunities, new energics, and manifestly a new destiny, and 
the time is at hand when a large portion of the great iron and coal products of 
the country which enter competing centers will be supplied cheaper from Ala 
bama than from any State in the North. How Pennsylvania will solve the 
problem Ido not assume to decide, but the logical result would be the transfer 
of the portion of the iron industry that can best prosper here (in the South) from 
the North to the South, just as the spinning and weaving of cotton must soon 
8 unna cotton-fields, and the better water-power and climate which they 
furn 

The iron-makers of the South having established this industry i ger) such a 
broad and solid basis as to fully convince the entire business world of its per- 
manency and nitude, have for many months been devoting very close study 
to the opportunities for steel making. They are not content to confine their 
operations to producing pig-iron and leave to the North and the West the more 
desirable business of manufacturing steel. For awhile it was claimed that the 
South had no ores suitable for making Bessemer iron and steel, and would only 
be able to engage in the manufacture of basic steel. Recent events have proved 
that this is a mistake. There are practically unlimited supplies of high-grade 
Bessemer ores in different of the South, and arrangements have lately 
been matured for utilizing them on a large scale. 

The first com ny actively organized to build s Bessemer plant south of 
Maryland was the North Carolina Steel and Iron Company which was forwed 
on November 30, 1889, with a capital stock of $1,000,000, This per eos A is com- 

of a number of leading capitalists and some prominent officers in South- 
ern railroads. It purchased extensive Bessemer-ore properties, besides several 
thousand acres of land at Greensborough, N. C., andat this place expects to build 
furnaces to make Bessemer iron, and follow these with a steel-rail mill. rolling- 
mill,etc. It is a conservative statement to say that North Carolina has Bes- 
semer ores in sufficient quantity to be practically inexhaustible for generations 
to come, though every Bessemer furnace in the country were to draw its ore 
supplies from that State. The future of the State as an iron-p:oducing terri- 
tory is exceedingly bright. The building of new railroads is panting up the 
mountainous regions where Bessemer ores are found in such abundance, and 
the nearness of these oresto the Kentucky and Virginia coking-coal fields prom- 
ises to give this territory exceptional advantages for producing cheap iron and 
st 


on iron matters, a year ago, 
mitted that iron is made there 


eel, 

In Liano County, Texas, there is Bessemer ore of remarkably high quality, 
analyzing in some cases 70 and 71 per cent. metallic iron. Investigations have 
been in progress for some time to determine the quantity, and these reports are 
so favorable, both as to quantity and quality, that arrangements are being made 
for very extensive operations for mining the ore, and also for converting it into 
iron and steel, both at Llano and Denison. Members of the Standard Oil Com- 
po have been making careful investigations in this section, having in view 
8 of large steel- works at Denison, good coking coal being found near 

wn. 
The production of pig-iron in net tons in the South for each year from 1880 to 
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1889, according tothe official report of the American Iron and Steel Association, 
was as follows: 


70,873 | 87,406 
397, 301 | 451,540 ! 


a decrease of 121,000 tons. Presented in tabular form this makes the fol- 
lowing showing: 
Production of iron— 1887, | 1888. | Increase. | Decrease. 
! Tons. Tons, Tons, Tons, 
In the South. ———— serene) 929,436 | 1,132, 858 203, 422 | ..vcccocescasseses 
In the rest of the country. . A 6,257,770 | 6, 138, 770 Wan 


As suggestive as these figures are, the m n of difference in the amount of 
iron produced in the two sections will rapidly narrow, as year after year the 
South, which is just on the threshold of its iron development, increases the 
number of its furnaces, while in the North many old furnaces are being aban- 
doned and com vely few new ones are being built. The production of 
iron in the South jum: from 1,132,858 tons in 1888 to 1.566.702 tons in 1889. A 
number of large new furnaces went into blast late in the year, and hence their 
output will be more noticeable in 1890, during which year the South will prob- 
ably produce over 2,000,000 tons of iron, 

In the ten years from 1880 to 1889 the South increased its iron output from 
397,301 tons to 1,566,702 tons, while the gain in the rest of the country was from 
3,898,113 to 6,950,366 tons. The percentage of increase was 294 in the South and 
78 in the rest ofthe country. The South enters upon the new decade with every 
assurance of making a still better comparative showing at the end of 1899 than 
even this record of 1880-1859. T 


THE RAPID INCREASE IN COAL MINIXG, 


The magnitude of the wealth of the South in coal is beyond computation, 
The entire coal urea of Great Britain covers 11,900 square miles, while West 
Virginia alone bas 16,000 square miles of coal fields; Alal 8,660 square 
miles; Kentucky, nearly 13,000; Tennessec, 5,100; Arkansas, over 9,000, and 
other Southern States considerable coal areas. Moreover, the coal is easily and 
cheaply mined, and is, as to much of it, of the best quality. 

The production of coal in each Southern State in 1830, 1882, 1887, 1888, and 1889 
was as follows: 


Alabama. 
Tennessee. 
Arkansas . 
Texas sorre 


Kentucky 946, 238 
Total. 6, 00, 171 | 6,569,316 | 15,212,006 | 18,001,270 | 19, 497, 418 
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home of corn, bacon, and other necessaries; and almost the entire re- 
ceived for cotton went back to the North for foodstuffs. The lack of manufact- 
ures necessitated dependence upon other sections for almost every line of man- 
eee n to a locomotive. 

A study of the ry of this section will show that the South was not 
to blame, except to a limited extent, for this condition of affairs, Gradually the 
people rallied from the disasters of war and commenced the development of 
manufactures and the diversitication of their farm products, Their “smoke- 
house and corn-crib” have ceased to be in the West. and the South is now nearly 
self-supporting in supplying its consumptive requirements for foodstuffs. Cot- 
ton is yearly fences ng more and more a surplus stock, and the several hun- 
dred millions of dollars which it annually yields will in the future largely ro- 
main here for the enrichment of this n, instead of going North and West 
to ny for bacon, breadstuffs, and manufactured 

this change there isa revolution in the currents of business that must pe 


These were compiled by Mr. F. E. Saward, editor of the Coal Trade 
Journal, New York. 
In 1882 the South produced 6,569,316 tons of coal ; in 1889, 19,497,418 tons. 


BOME FACTS ABOUT CorroN—$3,000,000,000 DRAWN TO THE SOUTH SINCE 1565 TO 
PAY FOR COTTON. 


profitable that can be raised when its cultivation is carried on intelligently 
on n cash Southern farmers who raise their own foodstuffs, making cot- 


2,000,000, but it should be remembered that in 1880 
the South had only 660,000 spindles. The increase in the number ofits spindles 


bear upon the matter, ere may be times of depression, but this will not stop 


Colton trade of the United States since 1865. the sure and steady growth of this greatindustry. Good operatives, it has been 


ure coarse goods, Buta few yearsago the same le were just as ready to 
claim that cotton manufact , even of coarse 3, would never amount to 
much in the South. 

Forced now to admit that Southern mills control this branch of the business, 
they fall back on the threadbare ment ay prey oe 3 of the South- 
ern mills ever successfully com ng with New England mills on the finer 
gone. Before ryt years have passed they will be forced to abandon this. 

very cotton mill that goes into operation in the South helps to make more 

the future supremacy of this section in every branch of this industry. 
With the increase in this business the number of trained tives increases, 
and the skill necessary for the production of finer goods will be found ready at 


Crop years from July 1 to August 31. Acreage, Total crop. Total value. 


974, 
2 peg 2.88.8556 333, 278, 121 hand when the cotton manufacturers of the South decide that the time has oo 
10,818,000 | 4,170,338 310,063, 419 | for devoting more attention to fine goods, 
“| 10,982,000 | 3.832, 991 272,177,136 Tt was buta few years when the statement that the South would, in time, 
.| 11,635,000 | 4, 682, 313 445, 163 | control the iron market of the country was ridiculed, and the reply made tha 
11.800. 000 | 4, 474; 069 "602,340 | While the South might produce a large quantity of 88 g-iron, it coul 
„| 11,825,000 | 4,773,865 | 255,768, 165 | never hope to compete with the North in the finer finished products of iron and 
«| 12,240,000 | 5,074,155 236, 588, 031 | Steel, where an abundance of capital and skilled mechanics would enable that 
“| 12,680,000 | 5,761,252 | 313 606, 452 section to still control this branch of the business, At first the South demon- 
16, 123.000 | 6,605,750 350, 524. 911 | strated that it could make pig-iron more cheaply than any other part of this 
-| 16,851,000 | 5,456,033 | 301,299,744 | country. Having done this attention was turned to the building of enterprises 
15,276,000 | 6,949,756 | 327.938.137 | for 8 goods. The locomotive works the car and car- wheel 
16. 780,000 | 5,713, 200 288.808. 902 works, tack ries, stove foundries, hardware factories, nail mills, engine 
17,426,000 | 5,706,165 | 257,253,972 | Works, saw factories, and hundreds of kindred enterprises are daily proving 
18.379, 444 | 6,575,691 | 313.722.080 | that the South can manutacture every Woy Sd fine products requiring the 
18,581,012 | 6.505.087 298, 504, 215 highest skilled labor. As in iron, so it will in cotton. When the time is 
18,961,897 | 7,046,833 | 336.433.653 | Tipe, and that time seems to be at hand, for the South to turn its attention to 
058,501 | 6.938.290 „50. 000. 000 | finer qualities of cotton goods, it will do so, and do it successfully, 
7,250,000 | 390.000.000 ] In 1890 the census reported 9207, 78l, 868 invested in cotton manufacture in the 
2 ose United States, and the consumption of cotton by American mills 1,570,342 bales, 
7 807. 118, 555 | OF much less than one-fourth of an average crop, On this basis it would require 
88 an investment of over 800,000. 000 in mills to consume our entire cotton crop; 
— = = so we ean form some idea of what the magnitude of the cotton-manufacturing 
* Estimated. interesis is. Out of an estimated total af 80,000,000 spindles in the world, the 
United States has only about 13,000,000, Great Britain having over one-half, or 
= = 42,000,000. The Manufacturers’ Record lately compiled, through special reports 
ce | So nn ne O a 
tionin | Foreign Value 75 eee e eee, ; 2 + gh ie reports 
of the census of 1880, we have the following interesting table, sho & most 
United | exports. | of exports. able in . wing 
— — ; 
Bales | 1 N July 31, 1889. | May, 1830. 
$281, 223 
* 
„ 
733 No. of | No, of 
= fd 28 182, > = spindles. | looms. | mills, | spindles. | looms. 
puns n aera l 
“| 1,201,327 | 3679088 | 227, 243 000 >m %2) Zos) S 
1,805,943 2, 810, 981 211. 223, 580 1 816 
.| 1,193,005 | 2,684, 708 190, 638, 625 10. 246 40 198, 656 
1880 8,234,244 | 192, 659, 255 677 si: ginal os 
-| 1) 428, 013 | 3,030,835 | 171, 118, 508 1.584 2 6.096 120 
„| 1,489, 022 | 3,360,254 180, 031, 484 3.536 19 125, 706 2.428 
.| 1,558,329 3. 481, 004 162, 304, 250 2,054 8 18, 568 611 
1.78878 | 3,885,003 | 211,335, 905 7.881 49| 22.88 1.790 
| 1,938, 987 | 4,539,346 | 247, 695, 786 10, 687 14 82,334] 1.676 
.| 1,964,535 | 3,582, 622 199, 812, 644 2.478 16 35, 736 818 
| 2,078, 096 | 4,765,597 | 221.921.413 496 2 2643 71 
1,878,683 | 3,916, 381 197. 984, 205 2.754 8 44,340 1,222 
| 1,753,125 | 8,947,972 | 198, 744, 802 = 
| PUES | tees aes e Sr] e ort | 
2.257, 247 | 4,627, 502 220, 928, 551 — — 
2, 314,091 | 4,742, 347 237, 775, 270 
SAA EAA 250, 000, 000 These res show thatthe number of milis now in the South as compared 
} with 1880 has doubled, while the number of spone and looms has more than 
SERTE IIO APAN TEA 5, 161, 980,736 | trebled, the tendency being to build mills o er capacity than formerly. 


From 161 mills, having 667,854 spindles and 14. looms in 1830, this industry 
has increased until there are now 355 mills, with 2,035,268 spindles and 45,001 
looms in the South. As remarkable as is this increase, these figures really do 
not fully represent the development of this business, for they do not include the 
spindles and looms of many new mills now under construction, and others 
upon which work will mary É begin. 

The importance of developing this industry can not be too strongly empha- 
sized. It keeps at home the great wealth produced in manufacturing the 
South’s leading staple. As already shown, on the basis of the capital invested 
and the bales of cotton consumed in American mills in 1880, an investment of 
8800, 000, 00 would be required to manufacture the entire cotton crop of this 


curing money in advance 


1 the cotte to 1 jr exorbitant rates of interest, and the 
on e ofin 

purchase, of . house supplies on credit at from 75 to 80 per 

cent, more than cash tended to consume the entire profits on the pro- 

duction of cotion, Until very recently this condition was against the raising at 


the system o 


1890. 
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country. Instead of selling for about 8850, 000, 0 a year, as the cotton 9 | 
does, it would, if wholly eee 000 
n year, Cotton mills furnish employment to a large of labor that must re- 
main idle for lack of work except as this business 2 In every town and 
city of the South there are hundreds, and in some, thousands, of white women 
and girls anxious to work, while there is no work for them. 

The mills of the Southern States a decided advantage over the mills 
in the North and Great Britain in they have the raw cotton at their doors; 
and that this alone represents a money ue sufficient to give them control of 
the coarse goods, bas been fully demo: within the iast ten years. This 
difference can be more clearly shown by the following illustration; Let us 

ndle mill is located at any well-selected site in the cotton- 
wing section of the Southern States. This mill, properly equipped with the 
test und most approved style of machinery for the manufacture of standard 
4-4sheetings to Nos. 12 to 14 yarns, would cost complete $800,000, and would con- 
sumo 20,000 bales of cotton per annum. It is variously estimated that the difer- 


ence in cost of a bale of cotton—490 pounds—between the mills in A Ga., 
and Fall River, Mass., is from $i to $ö a bale. Assume the lowest teof $i 
and you have 20,000 multiplied by $4 equals $80,000 in favor of the Au- 


bal 
ato or a saving of 10 per cent. on the complete cost of the mill in cotton 
alone. 
IN AGRICULTURE THE SOUTH LEADS—A MARVELOUS RECORD OF PROGRESS MADE 
BY SOUTHERN FARMERS, 

The industrial development of the South has attracted so much attention that 
no one will question its magnitude, but there are few who realize the extent of 
the progress made of late years by the agricultural interests of this section. It 
is the combination of increasing agricultural prosperity and industrial Sarre 
which has placed the South in its presentfavorable financialcondition. It will 
be well to show by statistics what the farmers have done since 1870, The pro- 
duction of leading crops in 1870, 1887, 1888, and 1889 in the South was: 


1889, 


3,011, 996 


7, 250,000 
249, 072, 118 et, 000 


, 050, 000 
77, 714, 000 


Ont S N 


From 3,000,000 bales of cotton in 1870, the yield in the Sonth advanced to 7,250,- 
000 bales in 1889. Thus it has largely more than doubled its cotton crop. Better 
still, it increased itscorn production from 249,000,000 bushels in 1870 to 519,517,- 
000 in 1889, a gain of 270,000,000 bushels, In wheat, the South's increase in 1889 
over 1870 was nearly 22,000,000 bushels, and in oats the South increased from 
81,970,000 bushels in 1870 to 77,714,000 bushels in LSA bef of 45,000,000 bushels, 
It is since 1879 or 1880, however, thatthe South has le the most marked agri- 
cultural progress. 

2 —— yield of principal crops in the South in 1879, 1887, 1888, and 1889 was as 
‘follows: 


] 
Crop. | 1879. | 1887. 
Colton n.se hala] 5,755, 359 | 7,017,000 
——SSSSSS=—_ ——̃ ( 1 — 
.| $33,121,290 | 492, 415, 000 419, 517,000 
54,476,740 | 52, 384,000 , 060, 
43,476,600 | 81, 5060.0 7, 714, 000 
5 431, 074, 690 | 626, 305,000 | 632,166,000 | 652, 291, 000 
Increase over 1879 (estimated). | Cotton, Grains, 
Bales. els. 
1,494,641 | 221,216,370 
641 | 201, 091, 370 
1,261,641 | 195, 230,370 


gures show an increase in the production of grain from 1879 to 1888 of 
over 220,000,000 bushels. How does this increase compare with the production 
in the rest of the country? The following figures show: 
Yield in whole country, except the South. 
Grain. 1879. 1887. | 1888. 1889. 
| Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels, 

1, 214, 780, 500 963,746,000 | 1, 478,085,000 | 1,598, 375, 000 

394, 279, 890 $45,000 871, 661, 000 435, 500, 000 

320, 293,720 578, 112, 000 623, 481, 000 573,801,000 


— hie nei — 
Total . | 1, 929, $54,110 | 1, 945, 908,000 | 2,473,237, 00 | 2,702, 676,000 


Notwithstanding the fact that the West produced last year the largest corn 
crop over made, the increase as compared with 1879 was only 31 per cent., while 
the increase in the South's corn crop from 1879 to 1889 was 55 per cent. 

A comparison of the yield of corn by Statesin the South in 1879 and 1889 will 
show how general has been the advance: 


Yield of corn. 


Virgi ii 
North Carolina 


Yield of corn—Continued, 
States. 1879. 1880. 
Bushels. Bushels, 
9, 702, 000 18, 310,000 
20; 627,400 | 33,70, 000 
1, 945, 650 5, 206, 000 
25, 403, 300 83, 944, 000 
24,926,400 | 29. 474,000 
12, 592, 500 18, 919, 000 
29.195.000 88. 098, 000 
22, 432, 800 42, 608, 000 
50. 897,500 80, 831, 000 
1), 802, 600 15, 199, 000 
_ 64,736, 000 75, 382, 000 
333,121,250 519, 817, 000 


A 588 ol the value of live-stock in the South in 187 and on January 
1,1899, will prove of interest: 


Oxen and othe: 


r cattle. 
Sheep... 0 


— . * 


) Zhe total values of the shior agricultural 

omitti sugar, rice, fru a y 
given in the nited States Agricultural 
compare as follows: 


produet of the South for 1879 and 
etables, ete.. the value of which is not 
partment's reports), partly estimated, 


Potatoes, barley, hay 
Oats 


eee —9— estenetanereens: 


live-stock was, as has already been shown, 8177, 749,000. 
It is estimated 


crops 
that the 3 eld 


the North and West to pay for early Southern fruits and market 8 15 
s agricult- 


RAILROADS—THE SOUTH THE CENTER OF ACTIVITY IN RAILROAD-BUILDING. 


Although the mineral resources of the South andjits vast forests have attracted 
widespread attention and drawn millions of dollars of capital to this section for 
investment, yet the development of its railroad interests has received still greater 
consideration and absor'! even more money. 

The magnitude of the investments made in Southern railroads since the Ist 
of January, 1880, is almost soron comprehension. In nine “Saag 20,000 miles 
of new „ not counting sidings and switches, have been laid in the fourteen 
Southern States, In 188) the South had 20,612 miles of road, while at the end 
of 1859 it had 40,521. The gain has been nearly 100 per cent., while from 1850 
to 1889 the gain in the whole country was only about 64 per cont. 

In 1886 the South built 20 per cent. of the total new mileage of that year: in 
1887 it built 23 per cent.; in 1883, 35 per cent. ; and during 1889, 40 percent, These 
facts indicate how ra idly the South is gaining in railroad construction as com- 
pared with the rest of the country. That the railroad mileage of the South has 
made a larger per cent. of gain than the West is an astonishing fact, in view of 
the tremendons growth of the t West, to which the millions of foreign im- 
migrants that have landed in this country have mainly gone, The South, with 
but little immigration, and not yet fully recovered from the poverty entailed by 
the most disastrous war inthe history of the world, is 5 a greater rate 
of p in railroad building than even the rich and powerful West. In 1880 
the total mileage of the country was 98,296 miles, and of this 20,562 miles, or 20 
per cent., were in the South, while in 1889 the South had 40,521 miles out of a 
total of 161,270, or 25 per cent, . 

Poor's Railroad Manual, the standard authority on such matters, gives the 
actual cost by States of all railroads in the country and their equipment, show- 
ing u total for the South in 1888 of over $1,400,000,000, against 887 U, 000,000 in 1880, 
or an increase of about $721,000,000, to which may be added $50,000,000 or more 
for 1889, making the amount expended in the development of Southern rail- 
roads in the last ten years about $800,000,000, 

All indications point to the greatest activity in railroad construction in the 
South during the next few years that has ever been seen in this section. So 
great is the increase in the volume of freight that there is scarcely a road in the 
South that is not blooked with business, and the double tracking of nearly all 
leading Southern roads is becoming a pressing necessity. 

The future of Southern railroad interests is very promising. The traffic will 
ac foxy than facilities can be provided for handling it, and the prosperity © 
of the South means the prosperity of its railroads, 
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FAN railroad mileage by States in the South at the end of 1880 and 1889 was as 
we: 


States. 


ge. 
Maryland and District of Columbia. . . . F; 1,214 
Virginia 1, 3, 188 
West Virginia 1,330 
North Carolina... Bi 2,793 
South Carolina... 1, 2,127 
2 4.277 
2.433 
2417 

4 

2 

1,615 
2.112 
3,491 
2, 651 
2, 754 
40,521 


THE SOUTH'S INCREASING FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


A very striking factin connection with the general growth of the Southis the 
great increase in the foreign commerce of every Southern port during Issy. 
From the official statistics of the Bureau of Statistics the following figures have 
been compiled : 


| Value of foreign exports. 


Ports. = J = 
1889, 1888. 

Baltimore. . $62, 091, 733 $45, 104, 613 

Beaufort, S. C sd 1; 106; 296 819, 
818,726 72. 273 
8, 200, 273 4, 617, 903 
16, 355, 933 13, 008, 628 
2, 653, 832 1,952, 812 
316, 468 176, 377 
23, 836,075 14, 496, 669 

. 3 433, 
3, 918, 206 3, 442, 619 
101, 328, 875 80, 906, 145 
6, 373, 606 6,281, 664 
12, 302, 334 13, 812, 641 

1,091, 949 851. 
3.705, 404 2, 691, 208 
10, 592, 744 8. 852, 728 
407,824 1, 325, 122 
27, 604, 404 17, 850, 223 
Teche, La. 16, 816 3, 283 
Wilmington, N, 6,319, 218 | 6, 198) 144 
BAD oso cesesk se vsscoes essen pts ooo sa | 290, 540, 296 | 223, 581, 538 
Increase in 1889 over 1888 . 66, 958, 888 . . . e 


The total increase for the whole country was $135, 489,323, and of this gain the 
South had nearly one-half. The 5 of increase in the South was 29, 
against IA in the balance of the country. hese figures are extremely gratify- 
ing to all interested in the progress of the South. They show thatits commerce 
ia keoptng even step in the march of progress with its industrial interests, 
While the South’s foreign commerce has been growing so rapidly, as shown by 
these figures, its coastwise trade has developed probably with still greater 
rapidity, though there are no sources of exact statistical information un the 
subject. 


TES YEARS OF BANKING—TITE SOUTH LEADS IN TILE RATE OF INCREASE IN NA- 
TIONAL BANKING. 


A substantial business community must have a substantial banking system. 
Hence, to ascertain the stability of any community one naturally turns to its 
banks first to see what their standing is. 

The conditlon of the national-banking system in 1879 well illustrates the true 
business situation in that year. In the whole country were 2,048 banks. Eleven 
hundred and sixty-six of these were in the North, which includes the New Eng- 
land States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. In the West, 
which had at this time reached a high state of development, were 660 banks, 
This includes the States from Ohio on the east to Kansas and Nebraska on the 
west and Missouri and the Ohio Riveron the south. In the Southern States 
south of the Ohio and westward to and including Arkansas and Texas were 
22) banks. It will thus be seen that the North had nearly twice as mauy banks 
as the West and over five times as many as the South. 

The capital stock of these 1,160 banks in the North was $321,905,255, that of the 
660 banks in the West $53,906,000, and that of the 220 bunks in the South $45,408,- 
985. That is, the banking eapital of the North was nearly four times that ofthe 
West and about eight times that of the South. 

8 banking statistics for 1879 for these three sections of the country were 
as follows: 


| Unäivided | Loans and | Individual 
Surplus. | profits. discounts, deposits. 
— — — ae ye — 
Nenn q $88,182,521 | $31,911,066 | $749, 322,642 | $611,910, 657 
West.. «| 22, 824, 238 9,348,454 | 191,506,669 179, 278, 252 
South. 3u9 | 64, 730, 849 


3.727, 211 | £5, 580, 309 


The North had about four times as much surplus as the West and ten times as 
much as the South. Of undivided profits the North had over three times as 
much as the West and over eight times as much as the South. Loans and dis- 
counts in the North were nearly seven times those in the West and nearly nine 
times those in the South. Individual deposits in the North were four times 
those in the West and over nine times those in the South. 


Thus, when a statement of the condition of the national banks was called for 


on October 2, 1879, the banks in the North had loans and discounts out to the 
amount of $749,322,642, while the capital stock, surplus, undivided fits, and 
individual d $191,5.16,669 


$1,053,909,799. The Western banks 
$294, 


How do these figures compare with the statement of the national banks in 
1889? On July 12, 1889, there were 3,230 banks in the country, with an A 808 858 
capital stock of $600,851,640, an increase of 1,182 banks and of nearly $150,000,0C0 
in capital stock. The increase in the number of banks since 1879 had in about 
13 per cent. in the North, 8! per cent. in the West, and 113 per cent. in the South, 
while the increase in capital stock was nearly 4 per cent. in the North, 95 per 
cent. in the West, and 70 per cent. in the South, 

Other figures for 1889 were as follows: 


Undivided Loans and dis- Individual 
Surplus. profits, counts. deposits, 
$127, 582,805 | $45,549,875 | $1, 061,812,372 | $852, 424,774 
40, 338, 597 14, 765, 698 450, 318, 506 370, 910, 925 
21, 987, 991 179, 787, 377 139, 098, 232 


7, 136, 579 

Tt will thus be seen that there was an Increase of surplus of 45 per cent. in the 
North, 82 per cent. in the West, and 146 per cent. in the South; of undivided 
profits, an increase of 43 per cent. in the North, 58 per cent. in the West, and 92 
per cent. in the South; of loans and discounts, 41 per cent. in the North, 136 
per cent, in the West, and 110 per cent. in the South; and of individual deposits, 

per cent, in the North, 107 per cent. in the West, and 116 per cent. in the South. 
In 1879 the percentage of surplus in the North to the capital stock was 27 per 
cent. and in 188938 per cent. Inthe West this percentage was about 24 per cent, 
in 1879 and the same in 1889, while in the South the percentage of surplus to 
capital stock was 17 per cent, in 1879 and 27 per cent, in 1889. 


A GENERAL SUMMARY, 


In all other branches of manufacture the South has made equally as great 
rogress as in the few leading ones, the statistics of the growth of which have 
n giyen. From a comparatively small business the manufacture of cotlon- 
seed oil has become one of the most flourishing in the South, representing a 
cash investment of fully $20,000,000, though the nominal capital is greatly in 
excess of that. In 1880 the South had forty cotton-seed-oil milis, with a capital 
of $3,504,500; there are now two hundred and thirteen mills, and over $20,000,- 
000 are invested in the business. 

The lumber industry in all its branches, from the small saw-mill costing a few 
hundred dollars to the 6 furniture e has grown probably more rap- 
idly than any other line of manufacturing in the South. It is estimated by 
conservative authorities that upwards ot $100,000,000 have been invested in the 
purchase of Southern timber lands and the building of wood-working enter- 
pos since 1880, but this is probably much too small asum, for the sales of tim- 

r land to Northern and Western capitalists run well up into the millions of 
acres every year. 

The mining of phosphate rock has more than doubled, and the manufacture 
of fertilizers has now become a leadin 2 throughout the South, espe- 
cially in connection with cotton-seed-oil milis. Thus many millions of dollars 
which formerly went North for fertilizers are kept at home. t discoveries 
in Florida have shown that that State has the test phosphate beds known 
inthe world. Within a few monthsseveral million dollars have been invested 
in the purchase of phosphate lands, and arrangements are being made to mine 
and ship the rock on a very extensive scale. It is believed by those who have 
carefully investigated the magnitude of these phosphate fields that they will 
prove of incalculable value not only to Florida, but to the whole South. 

While many millions of dollars will be invested in working them, furnishi 
employment to a large number of men, the greatest benefits will result throug’ 
the e of fertilizers to all Southern farmers. This means larger crops 
produ at a lower cost, and a general improvement of the entire agricultural 
interests. As the development of the iron mines of the South has permanently 
lowered the cost of 3 iron in this country, thus benefiting the whole 
country, itis probable that the discovery of these Florida phosphates will ma- 
terially reduce the cost of fertilizers for the entire country. 

Within the last few years the growth of the early fruit and trucking business 
has been one of the most noticeable features of Southern progress. Day after 
day during the season ocean steamers and full trains of cars, freighted with 
vegetables and fruit, leave the leading Southern 7 570 for Northern cities, 
is estimated that this business now aggregates at least $50,000,000 a year, and it 
is ag a expanding. With the increase in population and wealth ofthe country 
the demand for Southern fruits and vegetables steadily grows, and they are no 
longer classed as luxuries, as a few years but are now regarded as necessi- 
ties of life. This Industry and the lumber business, which has assumed 
magnitude in the Eastern Carolinas, in Florida, in South Georgia, and in Missis- 
sippi are making these sections almost as prosperous and full of life and activity 
as the mineral regions of the Piedmont and mountain sections of the South. 

Everywhere and at all linesthe South is at work. Its people are imbued with 
a spirit of energy and enterprise never su ; its vast resources are being 
opened up and their development is adding to the prosperity of every part of 
this section, and its manifold attractions and advantages are bringing a stead 
stream of wealth and of men of enterprise to this fair land. What the Sou 
has accomplished in the way of new industrial enterprises may be seen from 
the following summary of the number organized during four years from Jan- 
uary 1, 1886, to December 31, 1889: 


Tron-furnaee companies sser 126 
Machine-shops and foundries.......... 441 
Agricultural implement factories. 63 
Flour-mills ... ———— sig 535 
Cotton-mills. A 

Furniturc-factories.. 

Gas-works....... 

Water-works... 


Carriage and wagon factories. 
Electriclight companies 
Mining and quarrying enterprises... 
Lumber mills, including saw and planing 
stave factories, eto... 
Joe ſugtories. 


works. 
Miscellaneous 


Cotton rns... —2— 
Miscellaneous enterprises not included in the foregol 


It may be well to sum up only a few leading points in the South's growth 
SRA the last few years, and tlus convey some general ides of what has been 
done in that brief period. 

In four years nearly 14,000 new manufacturing and mining enterprises have 
been organized in the South, and thousands of old plants greatly enlarged. 
The list of new enterprises extends over almost the whole range of human in- 
dustry, embracing 2 furnaces, foundries, machine-shops, steel- works. cot- 
ton and woolen mills, cotton-seed-oil milis, cotton som oe fruit-canning 
factories, and wagon factories, agricultural implement factories, flour- 
ist-milis, saw-mills, planing-mills, sash, door, and blind factories, shuttle 
factories, handle and spoke factories, barrel factories, shingle-mills, furniture 
factories, tobacco factories, brick-yards, ice factories, fertilizer factories, stove 
foundries, wire-fence factories, lime-works, soap factories, tanneries, glass- 
works, gas-works, distilleries, potteries, Seano works, marble and slate 
quarrying companies,and companies to mine iron ore, gold, silver, mica, 
natural gas, oils, etc. 

The number of national banks has increased from 220, with a capital of $15,- 
408,945 in 1879, to 472, with a bs argu of $76,454,510, in 1889, a more rapid percent- 
age of gain than isshown by the rest of the country. 

The railroad mileage of the South has been increased by the addition of nearly 
20,000 miles since 1580. Since that year over 8800. 000, 000 have been spent in the 
building of new roads and improving old ones. Theassessed value of property 
has increased over $1,300,000,000, This does not show the full increase in the value 
of property, since there is a very large amount of manufacturing property cre- 
ated since 1880 which does not appear in the tax assessments, being exempt by 
law from taxation. The increase in the true value of property was over $3,000,- 
00,000. In 1880 the South made 397,301 tons of pig-iron; in 1888, 1,192,858, and 
in 1889 the output was 1,566,702 tons. 

In 1580, 6,044,571 tons of coal were mined in the South, and in 1889 the output 
was over 19,400,000 tons. Cotton-mills have increased from 161 with 14,323 looms 
and 67,854 spindies, in 1880. to 355 mills, with 45,001 looms and 2,035,268 spindles, 
while many new milis are under construction and many old ones being en- 
larged. In 1880 there were 40 cotton-seed-oil mills in the South, having a capital 
of $3,500,000; now there are 213, with over $20,000,000 invested. > 

The value of the South's agricultural products for 1889 was about 830.000. 000 
against $571,000,000 in 1879. The value of the South’s live-stock on January I, 
1589, was $569,000,000, while in 1880 it was $391,400,000, The production of grain 
rose from 431,074,630 bushels in 1880 to 652,291,000 bushels in 1889, an increase of 
over 220,000,000 bushels. 

In every line of industry the same tremendous strides of progress are being 


made, 
Presenting these comparisons in tabular form we have the following: 


1880, 1889. 


..| $2,913,496, 095 | $4, 220, 166, 400 
20,612 40,521 


$679, 000, 000 81, 590,000, 000 
431, 074, 630 652, 291, 
5, 755, 359 7. 250, 000 
28, 754, 243 45, 592, 536 
$391, 412,254 | $569, 161,550 
$571, 098, 454 „000. 06-0 
6, 049, 471 19, 497, 418 
Pig-iron produced, to 397, 301 „500, 702 
Phosphate rock mined... 100. 000 507, 70% 
Number of cotton-mills.. 161 355 
Number of spindles......... 667, 84 2,035, 263 
Number of looms „.. s.o see sss seses 14,33 45, 
Number of cotton-seed- oil mi 40 
Capital invested in votton- seed - $3,504, 600 $20, 000, 000 
Number of national banks. . . 4 
$45,597,730 $76, 454,510 


Capital of national banks (estimated) 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. VANDEVER]. 

Mr. VANDEVER. Mr. Speaker, until the repeal of the system of 
internal-revenue taxation and the total abolition of the Internal-Rev- 
enue Bureau we can have no permanent and reliable tariff policy. 
Until then any revision of the tariff will be but transient and delusive, 
i. e., mere makeshift. 

To be independent of other countries for the necessities and comforts 
of life we must produce and fabricate them ourselves. 

Upon this theory the House bill was framed. It comes back to us 
from the Senate marred in many of its features. 

The question is, shall the compromise features proposed by the con- 
ference committee of the two Houses be adopted? 

The few observations that I propose to submit at this time relate 
mainly to the products of the district I represent. 

The fruit schedule of the House bill dealt fairly with the fruits of 
California. ‘The Senate reduced the House rates upon one of the lead- 
ing products of my district fully 50 per cent., in the culture of which 
a large portion of the people I represent are interested. It has been 
demonstrated that to place Florida and Calilorniain American markets 
on an equality with the Italian producer, the tariff on standard boxes 
should be $1 per box at least. 

The House bill fixed the duty at that rate, but the bill comes back 
to us from the conference committee reducing the duty on oranges to 
25 cents per box. This is a blow at the interests of the California pro- 
ducers, the effect of which will be to protect the Italian fruit-growers 
against the American grower. California can produce oranges and sim- 
ilar fruits in sufficient quantities to supply the eutire home market. 

The competitors of California and Florida fruit-growers are in for- 
eign countries, mostly in sunny Italy, where land and labor are cheap. 

t costs to transport a standard box of oranges from Mediterranean 
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ports to New York City 25 cents. The duty is 25 cents, making the 
cost of laying down this fruit at Atlantic seaports only 50 cents, 

It costs 57 cents per box, by car-load lots, to transport oranges from 
Florida to New York. It costs to transport oranges from California to 
7 York City $1.25 per box in car-load lots, and 90 cents per box to 


cago. 

Other products of California have been overlooked in framing this 
bill. Olive-oil should have been protected by the imposition of at 
least $1 per gallon. Ostrich farming is astruggling industry of South- 
ern California which deserves encouragement and support. Not less 
than four hundred birds, three-fourths of which are of American growth, 
are being nurtured in different localities in Southern California. This 
enterprise, if reasonably protected, will soon grow into proportions suf- 
ficient to supply the demands of not only our own but other markets, 

Asphaltum and bituminous rock are other products of Southern Cali- 
fornia that should have had places in this bill, but are left out, The 
dawning beet-sugar production of California will, in a few years, grow 
into proportions that will supersede the necessity of any importations of 
sugar from foreign countries. 

California is, in fact, the land of hope and promise to the toil-worn 
millions, not of the older portions of this country alone, but to the 
people of all lands. It has been called the Italy of America. It is 
much more. Since the admission of the State into the Union it has 
increased in wealth, enterprise, and prosperity in an unparalleled de- 


gree. 
It has contributed to the national r the general comfort and 
happiness of all the people as no other State ever did in the short pe- 
riod of little more than a single generation; and though California may 
not fare as bountifully as she would like under this bill, yet she will 
accept it in the firm belief and conviction that a measure of general 
prosperity awaits the country under it that will verify the wisdom of 
the general policy of protection to American industry and enterprise 
upon which it is founded, and demonstrate more fully than ever before 
that to be truly independent of foreign countries we must produce and 
fabricate for ourselves every article of necessity and comfort. 
ORANGES AND LEMONS. 

It costs 57 cents per box, by car-load lots, to transport oranges from 
Florida to New York City or to Boston. 

The average yield of an acre of orange trees in good bearing is two- 
hundred boxes. 

The transportation of a box of oranges from Italy to New York City 
or to Boston is 25 cents; duty, 25cents; total freight and tariff, 50 cents. 
It costs 7 cents per box more to land oranges in New York or Boston 
from Florida than it costs to bring them from Italy. 

Upon the basis of two hundred boxes to the acre, then, Italy has the 
advantage of Florida in supplying New York or Boston with oranges 
of $14 per acre. 

Common labor in the State of Florida is worth $1 per day, and in 
Italy 20 cents per day. 

One man’s labor is required to cultivate 10 acres of o ; three 
hundred days’ labor, which is about an average year’s work, $300 in 
Florida; $60 in Italy. 

The Italian producer, then, has the advantage of the Florida pro- 
ducer in supplying the American market of $14 per acre in transporta- 
tion and duty and of $24 per acre on labor, a total of $38 per acre on 
oranges. 

The transportation of a box of oranges from California to New York 
or Boston is $1.25 per box, by car-load lots; to Chicago 90 cents. La- 
bor in California is $2 per day. Therefore the Italian orange-grower 
has the advantage over the California orange-grower in New York of 
about $76 per acre, and in the Chicago market of about $58 per acre, 

To place Florida and Calitornia in our American markets on an equal- 
ity with Italy the import duty on oranges and lemons should be at 
least $1 per box. 

A Me limited time allotted will not permit me to extend my remarks 
urther. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Post] 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has stated that foreign Governments discriminate against 
the products of the United States by name. They do this with our 
hog products, and they did it upon the authority of one of the most 
celebrated medical professors in Europe. It was his opinion which 
aroused the prejudices of the European people and induced European 
Governments to take that extraordinary action which has been an em- 
barrassment to American producers and an injury to European con- 
sumers. 

I take this occasion to put on record a dispatch which shows that 
when that distinguished medical man expressed the opinion that the 
American hog ought to be discriminated against as an unhealthy food 
product, he had never seen an American hog or examined an American 
ham. [Loud applause.] 

This dispatch was written in 1878 to the Department of State, and 
from it I quote the following extracts: 

UNITED STATES ConsuLATE-GENsRAL, Vienna, June H, 1878. 
Stu: I have the honor to state that a letter from Professor Richard Heschl, pro- 
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fessor ofanatomy at the Vienna University, was in the Wiener Medi- 
cinische W. dated June 8, of which the following is a translation: 
“We have received the following letter which we recommend to the atten- 
tion of the city physician: 
u the Editor: 
Allow me to say a few words concerning a matter of which 
Ttisin te the American 


may not be undeserving a space in your paper. 
hams whieh are offered for sale in Viena and which are recommended bythe. 
While of the latter out 


show that of every five to ten 
probability exists that sev: owe their 
origin to this fact. The city physician should not permit the sale of American 
hams that have not passed examination, and the publ ic should be warned, and 
ete my name, . your disposition. 
we a 
. ‘PROFESSOR RICHARD HESC HI.. 
In N ofthe Vienna morning papers of June 2 the following notice ap- 
red: 
mr “ABOUT TILE SUPPLY OF PROVISIONS. 

“ The eonviction having ed ground that the hams and the 
ported from America via burg contain for the greater part trich the 
proper sectionof the city counci! has concluded in its session of to-day to for- 
ward a petition to the Government asking the same to issue a decree prohibit- 
ing the import of such goods from America into Austris,” 

s > . * * * * 

Soon after Professor Heschl's letter appeared I requested him to specify the 

German his 


If Professor Heschl had made his examination before he wrote his letter he 
might have written more definitely and satisfactorily, and would have author- 
ized his name to be used to indorse the truth as ascertained by investigation, 
but it isunlikely any such report would have been given such widespread pub- 
licity as has been given to the letter he wrote. The substance of the letter was 

to the London Times and has been quoted in the European press 
y insucha manner that readers would not suspect that its author wrote 
t before he had seen an American ham. 

It is not the facts stated, nor the suggestion which Professor Heschl made, 
which givesthe letter importance. The importers of American hams would be 
quite willing to have the Government adopt his suggestion, not only as appli- 
cable to American, but also to German and all other hams offered for sale. 
They are confident such examination would prove the superiority of those im- 
ported from America, this course would not satisfy those interested in 

gare | competition in the food supply, aud therefore his suggestion is re- 
Jected while his name is used to create prejudice against American products. 

It is not Lay angen to petition the Government. to. cause examinations of all 
hams offered for sale, but to prohibit the importation of American hams be- 
cause the “con on. c ground that they are nat good. This convic- 
tion is not gaining und among those who have used them, for they unite in 
warmly recommending them and therefore the demand for them is constantly 

g The conviction may be gaining ground among those who have 
never used them and who will believe a learned theory from men equally ig- 
norant rather than the testimony of those who know by actual experience. 

t theory disguised in learned phrase so often represses and defeats prac- 
experience that it can not be predicted how the Government will decide 
this question, but it isto be hoped that the competent medical authorities of 
ungary make independent investigation for themselves uninflu- 

enced by the German reports. 

Ihavo also received from Professor Heschl a paper, herewith inclosed, which 
3 the imperial printing-oftice, and purports to be instructions issued 
for information of the sanitary council at the request of the Government of 
Lower Austria. There are two 1 only concerning America to which 

Hows: 


regard to the di made of the 
cy of ina in America is 
principally due to the fact that hogs there are fed with the refuse of the great 


slaughtering houses, wh 80 to trichina are of 8 
* Particularly must be n: the fact that bacon and hams have recently been 
imported from America which contain more trichina than ours. In Germany 


I ete, 
pT PHILIP SIDNEY POST. 


United. States: Consut-General. 
Hon. F. W. SEWARD, ` 
-Assistant Secretary of Slate, Washington, IR C. 


This was the first dispatch ever sent to the United States on thissub- 
ject, and shows conclusively that the action of the European Govern- 


ments was based upon the opinion of a distinguished medical professor, 


indeed, but it also shows that this distinguished medical man had not 
investigated the subject. 

It was also indicated that this attack must be met in the proper way, 
and that it was useless to attempt to settle the question by diplomatic 
negotiations without satisfying the Governments on the point at issue. 
Every continental Government exercises legitimate police control over 
the food products to be consumed by its citizens, and the diplomatic ne- 


im- 


botiations which have gone on for ten years were destined to failure be- 


cause did not provide for the inspection of our meat exports. 
This has been remedied at this session of Congress, and there can be 
no reason why the question can not now be settled. If foreign Govern- 


ments continue the discrimination against the United States they will 


be compelled to search for another reason than the one alleged 
the last decade. 

It has been alleged that the decrease in the export of American hogs 
and hog products has been due to our tariff. 

The official records show the exports of meat products from 1879 to 
1888 to have been as follows: 


Years, Bacon, | Pork. 
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exports from 1861 to 1881 just as much as it did from 1881 to the pres- 
ent time, aud it would have affected the exports of beef as well as of 
hog products. The dispatch above quoted shows the true reason why 
the export of the American hog fell off, and that it was not due to the 
tariff. 


It is to be hoped that the wise measure taken by this Congress for 
the inspection of meat exports will furnish the proper remedy and ben- 
efit the farmers of the country. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now yield for a few minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PAyson]. 
aon ra YSON. Mr. Speake; me work oe session as to the tariff, 

e most important economie legislation ot the country, long, tedious, 
and laborious, is brought before us for final approval or rejection in 
this conference report as a whole. 

All its voluminous details, embracing over four thousand items, 
many of them of special interest to localities in different parts of the 
Union, have been carefully examined in their relation to the interest 
of the people of the Union as a whole, ard the result is in the on 
your desk, upon which we are soon to vote. I intend to vote for it. 

It is not, as you know, sir, in all its details such a bill as I have 
favored. It is not, so faras my information goes, precisely what I 
would have submitted had I prepared it; but I do not assume that in 
the general result, as a whole, my bill would have been any better. 

All legislation involving many details, and they largely directly of 
Tocal part necessarily requires some compromises, tariff legislation 

y. 

No doubt, sir, some of the schedules here will not be perfectly satis- 
factory to all, but the day of contest and discussion over details and 
percentages as to this bill is past. 

IT have done the best I could for what I believed to be the right on 
the different schedules, and am glad to say that in many important 
matters I and those who agreed with me have been largely successful. 

The lumber schedule, so far as the people of my own section of the 
Union are directly interested as consumers, has been reduced one-half 
below existing law, : 

I have for many years. contended here for free sugar up to No. 16 
Dutch standard. 

I have believed, and still believe, that the duty on sugar is practi- 
cally a revenue duty and a tax paid by the consumer, as we produce 
so small a percentage of the sugar we consume, and as I have believed 
that 4 mills per pound was ample protection to the refiners on grades 
above No. 16, the House bill met my entire approval. 

Ihave had occasion to refer very recently to the action of the Re- 
publican members of the Illinois delegation here on that subject. We 
were the first to act unitedly and definitely on that line, and we suc- 
ceeded, and our proposal, with the slight addition of 1 mill on grades 
above 16, was adopted. 

I have, as you all know, contended for binding-twine on the free- 
list, in season, and perhaps out of season at times. Very many gen- 
tlemen here think I am wrong, and of course I may be; but I was for 
it for reasons I have given on the fioor here and to the committee. 

The present duty is 2} cents; the House bill proposed 1} cents; the 
Mills bill, of last Congress, 14 centa; this report makes the rate 7 mills 
per pound, less than one-half the rate proposed by the Mills bill, and 
only a little over one-fourth the present duty, and as I can not get and 
confess that I ought not to expect to get every detail as I desire it, I 
shall be satisfied with this. 
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I have contended that works of art—paintings and statuary—when 
imported for individual use or sale, as luxuries, should remain on the 
dutiable-list, and they are so retained, and so I support this bill. 

It is based on the idea of protection to American industry. The hope 
of its friends is that it will save the American market to the American 
producer, be he farmer or mechanic or miner. 

It is based on the broad principle which has been approved by our 
people during practically the whole of this generation, and a princi- 
ple—protection—which has prevailed in this country during every 
eot of prosperity our country has enjoyed. : 

It is a bill, sir, matured only by Republican votes, and upon which, 
as a whole, Republicans can safely stand. z 

It has doubtless, in someof its details, errors in percen but that 
is a necessary incident toall tariff legislation, and they can be corrected 
by amendment hereafter as experience shall show thenecessity. But, 
sir, after carefully examining this bill, I am clear that it is not only 
an excellent bill asa whole, but vastly superior to any tarift bill which 
has ever been presented to Congress for adoption, and I therefore give 
it my support, 

Mr. McKINLEY, 
(Mr. CUTCHEON]. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, I have not thus far taken any of 
the time of the House in the tariff debate during this session of Con- 
gress. This is the first time that I have opened my lips on the subject 
in this Congress. I had thought to condense my into a single 
monosyllable when theroll was called on the final passage of the bill— 
the word ay.“ 

Any tariff bill that can be framed by human ingenuity must of ne- 
cessity be a compromise between the various conflicting interests in a 
country such as this; and this bill is, in the nature of things, such a 
compromise, 

A bill to regulate the duties on imports into a country touchesevery 
human interest. It lays its hands on every industry and affects, to a 
greater or less extent, the labor and the capital of every human being 
within the scope of its operations. I believe that the committee in 
this case have framed as wise and judicious a protective-tariff bill as 
could possibly have been framed in the months of consideration they 
have given to it. 

If they have not done so it has not been from want of careful inves- 
tigation, patient study, and patriotic purpose. They have sought to 
secure and guaranty better wages to the working men and women, 
alarger demand and better prices for the products of the farmer, the 
control of American markets for American producers, a fair field for 
the American manufacturer, and a well-balanced system of prodnction 
and consumption that shall bring the producer and the consumer into 
closer relations and save unnecessary waste in secking a foreign and 
remote market. 

I think I might say, as the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PETERS] 
said a few moments since, that this is the best American bill that has 
ever been brought before an American Congress for its adoption. I 
wish particularly, Mr. Speaker, to express my gratification with the 
provisions incorporated in the bill for the better protection of our 
American farmers and the American laboring people N 

I wish, however, to put on record my regret at the departure the 
bill makes from the recognized protective-tariff principle in regard to 
sugar. I recognize the demand that exists for free I recognize 
the fact that every family in the land consumes it; thatevery poor man 
must have it and that he wants it as cheaply as possible, and also that 
the duty imposed upon it is a revenue duty, because as yet we have not 
succeeded in building up a sugar industry in this country that is even 
kg Sreo commensurate with our own requirements. 

e have been necessarily forced to purchase so largely from abroad 
that the home production has exerted but little influence on the price. 
The present policy is a departure from our recognized policy, is in 
the nature of an experiment. I have grave fears of the results of the 
bounty system, and would have preferred greatly to have adhered to 
the old protective tariff which has worked so well as a system for de- 
veloping our industries. 

But there is another provision to which I desire to address myself 
for a moment, and that is one in which my constituents are deeply in- 
terested—that in regard to the rebate on salt for export. This report 
of the conference committee, or rather the joint action of the House and 
Senate, retains the present provision of law which has been in force 
since 1883 in regard tothe rebate of duty on salt for packing purposes, 
when exported. 

I represent one of the five great salt-producing districts of the United 
States. The city in which I live produces more than a million bar- 
rels of salt a year, and this rebate takes away from Michigan at least 
four hundred thousand barrels of salt that our State has ample capac- 
ity for producing, and would produce if foreign salt were not ad- 
mitted free. This provision gives no additional Jabor to American 
workmen or salt-producers and no additional price to American farm- 
ers, but it gives it to the foreigner. Against this provision I protest. 
I believe it to be a serious mistake; a violation of the protective policy. 
But there is so much that is desirable in the bill notwithstanding this 
fact —and for this defect in the bill to which I call attention we are 


I yield now to the gentleman from Michigan 


largely indebted to our Democratic friends in the Senate—there is so 
much good in it, that I shall vote for the bill as an entirety. 

Our Democratic friends in the last Congress voted solidly to put all 
salt on the free-list, and in the present Congress every Democratic Sen- 
ator voted to place it on the free-list and every Republican Senator 
voted against putting it on the free-list. I t that even this little 
specimen of free-trade has crept into this bill. I would put nothing 
on the free-list that we have ample material, labor, and capital to pro- 
duce at home. But to vote against this bill would be to retain the pres- 
ent law, which has the same unjust provision, There is much to gain 
and nothing to lose by the passage of this bill, and it will have my cor- 
dial support and vote. y 

Mr. FLOWER. Will the gentlemen from Ohio yield to me fora 
moment? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I want to yield first to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CANDLER]. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts, Mr. Speaker, this bill in some 
particulars is not in accord with my wishes as one of the Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts, or in accord with my judgment as to what would 
be wisest in to its provisions, But I believe that the desire has 
been that every interest should havea fair hearing, and that under ex- 
isting cireumstances and conditions it was not possible to have a tariff 
bill without making the concessions to different sections we have been 
obliged to make—some that are not for the interest of New Eng- 
land and will not prove advantageous to other parts of the country, 
But this long struggle in which we have so earnestly contended satis- 
fies me that the suggestion made by the distinguished chairman of the 
Ways aud Means Committee [Mr. MCKINLEY ] in his opening address 
gives promise for the future. 

I hope that the United States of America has settled the principle of 
protection. I believe it was a necessity, under the assertions and the 
avowed principles of President Cleveland and the Democratic party, 
that the people should rouse themselves and declare ina national elec- 
tion their deliberate judgment that American labor and American in- 
dustry should be protected in the United States. I believe that the 
suggestion of the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, that we should in some other session or future Congress make 
a correction of the schedule embracing binding-twine, is a suggestion 
which we shall follow out in other directions, 

I hope that this is the last bill that will come before the Congress of 
the United States with over three thousand items, and that, recog- 
nizing the principles of protection, we shall take up these schedules 
and when, after a fair mt intelligent debate, this House and the Sen- 
ate decides that an article or a schedule shall be reduced or shall be 
raised, the action will be taken here without disturbing all the wide 
interests of commerce and manufactures in the United States. 

I have not the time and it isnot necessary; it will serve no p 
now to repeat the changes in detail that we contended for and believed 
should have been agreed to and adopted. The battle bas been fought 
so far as this session and this revision is concerned, and I believe the 
final result will prove to be, as a whole, good legislation for the ad- 
vantage of the country, increasing its prosperity and developing its re- 
sources, 

But, Mr. Speaker, in the brief time allowed me, I wish to elaborate 
a little discussion I had with the gentleman from Georgia Mr. TURNER]. 
He made some statements here in regard to the article of sulphuric acid 
which our manufacturers are interested in, statements for which I 
challenge him to find the indorsement of a single manufacturer of phos- 
phates or ee acid. I wish to explain 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. What remark which I made does the 
gentleman challenge?“ : 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. You made the remark thata 
quarter of a cent a pound on sulphuric acid was a quarter of a cent a 
ponnd upon the phosphate products which your agriculturists have to 

urchase, 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. No, sir. The gentleman did not catch 
my statement correctly. Let me repeat it. I said that it takes 1,000 
pounds of sulphuric acid added to 1,200 pounds of phosphate rock to 
make a ton of fertilizer, and that a quarter of a cent a pound makes 
$2.50 aton. Now, before the gentleman denies my statement (because 
I want to be fair to him) I hope he will pause and think; 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. should not deny it, because 
that is the statement that I now challenge you to prove by any manu- 
facturer conversant with the facts. It is a matter of proof. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I will prove it to the gentleman 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Must this time come out of my 
time? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Will not the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts allow me to prove the statement which he challenges? 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts, I yield for a moment. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, I will prove it by the statement made 
to me by the chemist of the Agricultural Department when this mat- 
ter was up before; and it was repeated yesterday in a telegram to a 
friend of mine. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I deny the correct- 
ness of the evidence; and I want two minutes more (ifthe gentleman from 
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Ohio will allow me) to goon with mystatement. The gentleman from 
Georgia makes the statement that a quarter of a cent a pound under 
this tariff bill, with the other regulations which I will not read, affects 
the production of phosphates or agricultural manures $2.50 a ton. 
Mr. McKINLEY. I yield the gentlemana minute and a half more. 
Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
CANDLER] does not intend to misrepresent me 
Mr. CANDLEKR, of Massachusetts. Let me make my statement. 
Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. The gentleman must not misrepresent 


me, 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Now, this clause in this tarif 
bill which makes free ali acids used for agricultural purposes gives to 
the manufacturer of phosphate the free material withoutany taxation, 
if he can bring it from Canada to the South, which I do not think he 
can do protitably; the transportation would cost too much. I believe 
they can manufacture it cheaper in the Suuth, where the phosphate is 
found. The reason that we ask one-quarter of a cent a pound for the 
manufactured acids is that the process of manufacturing the acid upon 
which we put this quarter of a cent a pound is by boiling it in platinum 
vessels or glass retorts, an article used in the arts or by manufacturers, 
and the expense in labor is 70 per cent. of the cost of the article when 
made from pyrites. We have had itall free in Massachusetts and New 
England, and we could and did supply Canada and Nova Scotia. 

An adroit man, to whom the gentleman referred, went to Canada 
and said to the colonial government, If you will give me one-half a 
cent a pound as a discriminating duty against the American acids in 
Canada, we can have this market to ourselves; we will sell the article 
manufactured trom this new product of Canada to your people, and we 
will ship the surplus to New England.“ And the Canadian govern- 
ment enacted a law, levying a duty oj one-half cent per pound on the 
American production. Now, there being 70 per cent. of labor in this 
article, we in New England can not compete against this party who has 
shut his market from us with his cheap coal and labor, We bring our 
zoal from Pennsylvania and our food from the West, and the one- 
quarter of a cent duty is to protect our workmen and manufacturers 
from being driven out of our own, and when our works are closed be- 
ing dependent on foreigners who will regulate prices as they please. 

Fir. COVERT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

TheSPEAKER protempore. The time of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.CANDLER] has expired. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. The gentleman misrepresented me, and 
then used all his time without allowing me to correct him. 

Mr. COVERT. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CAND- 
LER] deny the fact that acid at the strength specified in the Senate 
amendment is not only too weak for use in fertilizers, but is also too 
weak to be transported in tank cars? 
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Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. COVERT. Ihave in my possession letters from leading manu- 
facturers of fertilizers in this country showing that the proposition I 
have stated is correct. [Cries oT Order!“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman trom New York [Mr. 
CovERT] has not the floor. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. GEAR]. : 

Mr. GEAR, Mr. Speaker, It has been said and always will be said 
in the framing of legislation of this character that it can not be perfect 
in itself. But, sir, this bill has been framed under peculiar conditions, 
such as never pertained before to the framing of a tariff bill by the 
American Congress. For five and a half months the Committee on 
Ways and Means sat with open doors day and night, each and every 
moment of time occupied in hearing not only the men who mannfact- 
ure, not only the men who employ labor, but the men who eat their 
bread in the sweat of their faces—the farmer and mechanic. 

It was the honest intention of the committee, interpreting their duty 
in the light of the election of 1888, to frame this bill in so far as they 
could so as to give protection to every industry of the American 
ple, wherever it might be found and of whatsoever character it might 
be. We have endeavored, Mr. Speaker, honestly to do our duty, and 
you have the result in the report of the committee of conference before 
us for our immediate action. Sir, one result of this bill is worth the 
ten long weary months we have labored ior it, and that is to relieve 
the American people jor the first time in a century from a burden of 
taxation on an article of prime necessity that has amounted to 
hundred millions of money. For the first time in a generation, Mr. 
Speaker, the American people will be able to put on their tables that 
kind of sugar which has been denied them. And, sir, when they see, 
in their stores throughout the country, that they are able to buy 20 or 
25 pounds of good fair sugar, such as I hold in my hand, for $1, then 
and in that event the people will begin to realize the good work in this 
regard that has been done in the first session of the Fifty-first Con- 


gress. 

Much has been said by my friends on the other side on this sugar 
question. I have a table here which I will publish in my remarks, 
showing from what countries every pound of sugar used by the Ameri- 
can people comes, In looking it over I find that we bring from Brazil 
the large amount of 1.64 per cent.; that we bring from Germany 15.60 
per cent.; that we bring from Cuba 38.61 per cent., and from the Sand- 
wich Islands 11 per cent.; that of all the sugar coming into this coun- 
try from the countries south of us, ineluding Mexico, we imported in the 
last year only 77,000,000 pounds or 1.76 per cent. of our consumption, 
and that in addition from British, French, and Datch Guiana we im- 
ported enough to make the amount 6.14 per cent. of our importations, 
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All other countries, each less than .01 per cent. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, August 7, 1890. 
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A WORD IN REGARD TO THE SUGAR TRUST. 

In 1876 there were in operation in the United States forty-two sugar 
refineries. In 1879 there were but twenty-onein operation. One gen- 
tleman who was examined in 1879 before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, a gentleman who is at the head of the most powerful house 
in the country, and who declared that the refining business was grow- 
ing in importance and increasing its capital, was asked to explain this 
singular mortality among the sugar refineries in the last three years. 
His reply was that The big fish will swallow the little ones.“ 

I quote, Mr. Speaker, from the very able speech of Mr. Robbins, of 
North Carolina, on the sugar question, which he delivered in the Forty- 
fifth Congress, Sir, as it was in the year prior to 1876, so it has been 
since then. The forty-two sugar refineries in existence in 1878 dwindled 
to twenty-one in 1879, and again, in 1890, they had diminished to six- 
teen. Truly have the big fish’’ swallowed up the “little ones, and 
if the existing law is to be maintained on our statute-books the sixteen 
will be absorbed, until all the refining business of the United States, 
which to-day amounts to over $240,000,000, will probably be absorbed 
by asingle firm, which would exact such profits from the American 
people as its avarice would dictate or which the people would submit to. 

The aim of the refining interest has been to keep the line down to 
No, 13, so that the people would be absolutely dependent on the re- 
finers for their supply of sugar. But this great wrong has been cor- 
rected in the bill before us. 

The House bill gave the refiners 40 cents per 100 pounds protection, 
and the Senate bill gave them 60 cents per 100 pounds, In the spirit 
of compromise Ech brings legislative differences to harmonious re- 
sults, the conference committee has reported 50 cents per 100 pounds 
as the proper measure of protection to the refining industry. 

Sir, I for one accept this compromise, believing it to be for the inter- 
estofallthe people. The great benefit to the people in the sugar sched- 
ule is the fact that it relieves them from the onerous exactions of the 
trust“ by virtue of the fact, that if the refiner shall advance sugar to 
abnormal rates the people can and will import good raw sugar up to 
and including No. 16. 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, not only for myself, but 
for all the people, that when the legislation of this Congress is laid be- 
fore them they will with one acclaim say to the majority on this side 
of the aisle, Well done, good and faithful servants.” 

In conclusion I want to recapitulate a portion of the legislation of 
this Congress, legislation which has been enacted by the Republican 
majority on this side of the Chamber. I believe in my judgment that 
we have fully and honestly met the promises made by the Republican 
convention in Chicago in 1888. 

In a few minutes more we will adopt this tariff bill, which gives pro- 
tection to American labor, We have by the silver bill utilized the bull- 
ion which is the product of our mines, and which is the product of Ameri- 
can labor just as much as the wheat or corn that is raised in this coun- 
try. We have by the proper enactment into law put the seal of our 
condemnation on ‘‘ trusts” and combines of every kind. We have 
enacted the lard bill, which will add millions of dollars to the hog 
product, uot only of the West, but of the wholecountry. We have passed 
the meat inspection bill,” which will help the American farmer in a 
large degree. We have passed laws for the benefit of the labor of the 
country, and in addition we have passsd a pension law which will re- 
lieve every honorably discharged soldier from want and which will 
carry comfort to the homes and hearths of untold thousands of soldiers’ 
widows and orphans. 

In summing up the work of the majority I believe the legislation 
enacted will be of great benefit to the American people. Sir, as the 
dew of heaven falls upon the grass, gently and generously refreshing 
it, so will the legislation of the Republican majority ot the Fifty-first 
Congress fall on the languishing agricultural and industrial interests 
of this country, gently and generously refreshing them. And, sir, so 
instantaneous will be the results thereof and so great will be their mag- 
nitude that we will hardly be able to appreciate them. [Applause. } 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I have on my desk seven telegrams from 
the cordage manufacturers of Massachusetts, asking me to vote against 
this bill on account of the great injustice which it does them. These 
manufacturers have millions invested in the business; they give em- 
ployment to thousands of workmen and support thousands of families, 
who consume the food products of the West and the products of other 
manufacturers. 

The platform of the Republican party at Chicago promised “ protec- 
tion to American industry. The duty of seven-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound on binder-twine 1 denounce asa violation of that solemn promise. 
The cordage manufacturers of Hong-Kong have American machinery 
and employ laborers at 15 cents a day. 

Whether or no seventh-tenths of 1 cent leaves these great concerns 
in this country a fighting chance for themselves and those dependent 
upon them is an open question, but I here and now exonerate the 
Republican Representatives on this floorand the Republican members 
of the conference committee from any blame in this matter. 

This thing was forced upon us by Democrats at the other end and 
the Republicans from the new States which have one Representative on 
this floor and two Senators. If Massachusetts were represented in the 


same proportion in the other end of this building, we should have 
twenty-four Senatorsand New York would have sixty-eight to vote for 
protection to cordage., To my mind this wrong to the cordage indus- 
try of this country is the one blot on the McKinley tariff bil 

But we must pass a bill. The business interests of the country de- 
mand it, The uncertainty hanging over tariff legislation must come 
toan end, and I shall vote for the bill and trust to a future Congress 
to right this great wrong to my constituents, It is the result of a sense- 
less cry against a trust“ which never had an existence, and born of 
a desire to punish somebody for the high price of binder-twine last year, 
which, as [showed in my former speech, was entirely due to other causes, 
namely, the unprecedented demand for binder-twine and a short sup- 
ply of the materials from which it was made in consequence. 

If this legislation shall result in the closing of our cordage factories 
the stupendons folly of it will then dawn upon the men who have pro- 
moted it, by eventually creating a higher price and destroying a great 
home market just opening for hemp, flax, and sisal-grass. 

Aside from this one blot the McKinley tariff bill is a wise and bene- 
ficial measure and will surely bring great prosperity to the country, 
because it means American markets for American manufacturers and 
American wages for American workmen. 

Mr. O'DONNELL. Mr. Speaker, in December, 1885, when I first 
became a member of this body, I offered a bill placing sugar on the 
free-list and providing for a bounty to encourage its cultivation in this 
country. Fora hundred years we had levied sugar duties, and dur- 
ing that century our people had paid $1,400,000,000 in duties, without 
increasing the product in this country. I urged this bill during the 
sessions of the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses. I was gratified 
to see this body at this session practically adopt the bill I had offered, 
and with regret observed the Senate increase the duties. I would be 
glad to see every cent of tariff removed from sugar, and hope to see 
this Congress place this article of food on the free-list, Such step will 
be a wise act of statesmanship, 

Sugar was a luxury until the eighteenth century. In the year 1319 
it sold at 1s. 93d. a pound. In nearly all countries it has supported gov- 
ernments by the taxes imposed on the same. Now it is a necessity, 
and it is our duty to aftord it to our people at the lowest possible 
prices. This branch of the Government should insist on free sugar; 
the people are anxious for such legislation. The refiners should not 
ask protection; they can make a living. I know they employ seven 
thousand workmen, but we can not protect those at the expense of the 
sixty-four million inhabitants of our country. I understand the re- 
finers’ organization have $40,000,000 capital invested in refineries. If 
their wishes are not met there is no danger of disaster to them finan- 
cially. They can weather the imaginary storm and see the rest of our 
people benefited. ; 

I believe we can, by the bounty provision, be as successful in cultivat- 
ing sugar as have been the people of Germany and France. California, 
Oregon, Washington, Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New York, New England, New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware present favorable conditions for sugar-beet culture. 
By encouragement this article can be grown by our own people. We 
have the soils and climatic conditions; we possess the skill in manu- 
tactures needed to create this industry in our country. Every pound 
of sugar made here prevents the importation of that article. If we 
build up this great industry we provide ‘‘a greater demand for farm 
labor, for workingmen, and for fuel, and machinery made by the union 
of American labor and American capital. The time is coming when 
we shall see all sugar used here grown here. 

I repeat that I would be glad to have ail imposts taken off sugar, 
The agreement of the conferees of the House and Senate is a long 
step toward free sugar. It admits all sugars free of duty below 16 
Dutch standard and imposes a duty of five-tenths of a cent on all re- 
fined sugars, thereby admitting brown and yellow sugar free of duty. 
This is free sugar on a large portion imported, leaving a greatly re- 
duced and small duty on the refined. This is a great move forward 
in cheapening the price of sugar of all grades, and for these reasons I. 
vote for the bill. 

RECIPROCITY. 

The Senate amendment for reciprocal trade with our neighbors will 
eventuate in advantage to us, I trust. It means trade extension in a 
section where we should supply nearly all the wants of the pepple thereof. 
Now we are large buyers and sell little in comparison. Last year we 
bought of the Latin-American countries goods to the amount of $178,- 
692,377, and sold to those countries our products to the value of $68,- 
104,983, paying a balance of $110,587,394. Itis hoped we can establish 
markets for our farm products and manufactures in the countries where 
we buy so largely. 

REDUCTION OF TAXATION, 

It isa pleasure to note that this bill (H. R. 9416), known as the 
McKinley bill, adds to the free-list many articles that we can not grow 
or manufacture here. There are nearly five million farms in this 
country and the owners and tillers thereof will rejotve that this meas- 
ure advances their interest. Then the free-list isso enlarged that here- 
after nearly half of our importations come in free of duty. Republican 
policy has been to reduce taxation. Since the war the Republicans 
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have had control of this branch oi the Government for twelve years; 
during that taxation has been reduced by Republican legisla- 
tion $428,504,563 (estimating that the tariff bill now about to be put 
on its passage will contain the $66,000,000 reduction, as it passed the 
House in May), The Democratic party have had control of this branch 
twelve years since the war, and their record shows that their legisla- 
lation has reduced taxation $6,368,935. This is the record of the two 
parties in the reduction of taxation. 

BINDING-TWISE. 

I had hopes that the Senate amendment placing binding-twine on 
the free-list would be accepted by the House. Early in the session I 
offered a bill removing the duty from jute, manila, sisal-grass, and 
binding-twine. The bill was passed by the House, and the above- 
mentioned materials from which binding-twine is made were put on 
the free-list, while binding-twine was made to pay a duty of 1} cents 

pound, a reduction of one-half; this was quite a concession to the 
ming interests. This House made more reduction on this article 
than did the Mills bill, for that distinguished and extinguished meas- 
ure placed a duty of 1} cents per pound on binding-twine, one fourth 
of a cent more than the rate fixed by the McKinley bill. After the 
bill this body the Senate, while agreeing to the House provision 
placing the raw material on the free-list, went astep further and struck 
off the duty on the manufactured article. I would be glad to see bind- 
ing-twine made free of duty, Probably that can not be done; at all 
events, the rate of duty hereafter will be greatly lessened. 

Binding-twine is manufactured from imported jute, manila, and sisal- 

; noneof these raw materials are grown in this country; they are 
free of duty by the provisions of the bill we are about to enact. There 
are forty-two mills in this country making binding-twine, with 9,800 
spindles, employing 11,015 operatives, and with a capital invested of 
$10,500,000, paying cat $10,000,000 per year in wa which sup- 

50,000 persons; it is claimed the wage rates paid in these mills is 

ouble that paid in mills of this kind in other countries. These facts 
willno doubt deter many gentlemen from voting to place binding- 
twine on the free-list. They hold, and I must admit there is much 
force in their reasoning, that if the protection is removed entirely the 
industry here will be destroyed, and as soon as our mannfactories are 
closed and the competition of the forty-two American mills removed 
the market will be surrendered to the foreigners, who will combine 
and increase the price. It is believed that a trust has existed among 
the Canadian and American manufacturers. We are assured that this 
charge is without foundation; that simply an association was formed 
of the Canadian and American owners to buy the raw material, which 
was to their advantage. Ifa trust has existed, the far-reaching law ot 
this Congress will destroy it. 

Our farmers complain that this association of manufacturers have ex- 
torted money from them by frequently running up the price unreason- 
ably and unjustly. Our protective tariff has the effect of promoting 
competition and lowering prices. This beneficial effect has not fol- 
lowed the binding-twine industry always; while we have had a falling 
market in this country for some years, binding-twine has not decreased 
in price. Although there have hanes many mechanical improvements 
in the manufacture of binding-twine, and a lowering in the cost ot 
making, the farmers have not received the benefit of the reduction to 
which they were entitled. To the farmers the cost of binding-twine 
has been a grievous burden, and the millions ot farmers who have 
been paying tribute to the manufacturers have asked relief, andwhich- 
ever proposition before us we may agree to affords a cheaper article. 
While I prefer that binding-twine be made free of duty, if the major- 
ity decide to retain the reduced tariff proposed it is clear we have eut 
the knot of this twine question. There are 10,000,000 pounds of this 
twine used in this country every year. 

Our wheat crop last year was 490,500,000 bushels. Add the yield of 
oats and barley and you will see a great market exists here for binding- 
twine; a market that the binding-twine makers will do well to culti- 
vate by every concession ble in the way of only legitimate profits 
and fair dealing. The wheat erop of Michigan this year is 24,000,000 
bushels. The farmers of the Peninsular State are much interested in 
our action, as it concerns them vitally. They and all the farmers of 
this country demand that they be no longer subjected to the exaction 
ofthe syndicate of Canadian and American twine-binder manufacturers, 
I would be glad to concar in the Senate amendment and make this ar- 
ticle free of duty, raw material and manufactured. But if this can not 
be done, I am gratified to know that the duty will hereafter be less than 
ever before. Even that is a substantial concession to the interests of 
the farming community. 

The final agreement on this bill is in the interest of the farmer. The 
raw material in the manufacture of binding-twine is made free of duty, 
while existing duties on twine are reduced from 2} cents per pound to 
seven-tenths of a cent. This is a large reduction in the interest of the 

- farmers, and they can hereafter thank this Congress for a very enlarged 
reduction in the impost on binding-twine. As the conferees have made 
9 in the interest of the farming community, I will vote for 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER, 


In Michigan and other States those citizens who believe in free 


coinage of silver state that free and unlimited coinage ot silver is de- 
manded by the people. If there is such demand we have had no 
knowledge of the same. I believe it is the duty of the Representative 
to represent: the wishes of his constituents, and I would gladly voice the 
opinions of my people when they demand legislation. I have looked 
carefully over the petitions presented to this Congress on this subject 
and I find that there were 187 petitions, bearing 7,798 signatures, for 
free coinage. In addition I there were memorials from 119 organ- 
izations, making 306 petitions and memorials; of this number there 
were one petition from 119 citizens ot St. Charles, Mich., and a me- 
morial from the Farmers and Bee-Kee Association, of Newaygo, 
Mich. If the people of Michigan desired free coinage of silver they 
did not manifest it through the right of petition, as the records clearly 
show. Iam informed the Silver League, doing business in this eit 
for many months in the interest of free coinage, sent out 8,000 of th 
petitions, but only 101 were sent to Congress with signatures. 

In Michigan the Industrial party and the Farmers’ Alliance demand 
free coinage of silver, while the Patronsof Industry and theState Grange 
declared for the wise measure passed by this Congress. Then along 
came the Democracy of Michigan, marching to its customary defeat, 
and it indorsed the Administration of Grover Cleveland as wise 
statesmanlike,“ and, ignoring the hostility of President Cleveland to 
the coinage of silver, the Democracy of Michigan declared in favor of 
the free coinage of silver. 

Mr. Speaker, it is certainly remarkable that the Presidents who are 
revered by the Democratic party have inflicted almost irreparable in- 
jury upon silver and the efforts to make it circulate as fully accredited 
money. This country had free coinage by the act of 1792, and silver 
was a legal tender for all debts and the silver dollar was being coined 
atthe mints. In 1805 President Jefferson found gold was leaving the 
country, and to stop the outflow of the yellow metal he ordered the 
discontinuance of the coinage of the silver dollar. It was held that 
this act of President Jefferson was without authority and in direct vi- 
olation of law. Up to that time 1,439,517 silver dollars were coined, 
but the effect of the Presidential interference resulted in the suspen- 
sion of coinage of the dollar from 1806 to 1836. This was the first 
demonetization of the silver dollar, the act of the Jeffersonian Democ- 


racy, 

In 1834 all silver coins except the dollar were circulating quite freely 
and gold was growing scarcer. General Jackson and his advisers caused 
the ratio of 15 to 1 to be changed to 16 to 1, and this step, intended to 
augment the supply of gold in this country, thoroughly banished all 
silver coin from the United States. This treatment of silver by the 
Jacksonian Democracy drove the white metal from the country, de- 
monetized and destroyed the silver money of the nation. 

Tn 1853, under the Administration of President Pierce, free coinage 
was prohibited, gold was declared the unit of value, and silver was em- 
ployed only as subsidiary coin, being a legal tender for only $5. The 
silver dollar was unknown. Again was silver demonetized under the 
Pierce Democracy. 

In 1885 the nation was piling up the remonetized silver dollars in the 
Treasury, and President Cleveland was about to take office. He issued 
that famous letter to Con depicting the evils that would befall the 
country if the coinage of silver dollars was continued, and vigorously 
demanding the suspension of the coinage of the silver dollar, desiring 
that the silver dollar go into! innocuous desuetude,’’ His warnings 
were not heeded, but during President Cleveland’s term silver was not 
adyanced in use as the money of the country; the Administration from 
1885 to 1889 was unfriendly to silver. Cleveland Democracy was the foe 
to the silver dollar and grudgingly coined as tew of them as a discre- 
tionary law permitted. 

I want to direct attention to the fact that we had free coinage of silver 
in this country from 1792 to 1853, except for short intervals, and during 
those sixty-one years the coinage of silver only amounted to $79,241,- 
904.50. Silver is the ancient metal from which the coinage of the world 
was made, and was in use for money long years before gold was used in 
that capacity. But free coinage did not popularize it in this country, as 
the trial of sixty-one years demonstrates, while in the thirty-seven 
years silver coin has been made from bullion bought by the Govern- 
ment the coinage has been about $530,000,000, Under free coinage 
gold was driven out; under the poen system we had on the Ist of 
September, in gold coin and bullion, $689,273,307, which is used as 
money or has its paper representative in the channels of trade. Under 
free coinage, with the reduced price for silver, the bullion and silver- 
mine owners would be enriched at least $19,000,000 per year in the 
coinage profits at the expense of the people. We prefer that all profit 
go to the people. 

TIE DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 

For years the charge has been madethat silver was secretly demone- 
tized in 1873. Many good citizens have heard this statement so oft 
that it is accepted as true. While I believe the act demonetizing sil- 
yer was not a wise measure, I further believe that the truth should be 
known. This charge was first made in this House August 3, 1876, and 
was promptly contradicted and proven by the record to be without 
foundation. Thecharge has been on its travels every year since, while 
the facts have had no hearing. The records of Congress show that the 
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providing for the demonetization of silver was sent to Congress in 
1870 by by the Secretary of the Treasury. This bill provided for the dis- 
continuance of the silver dollar of 412} grains. At that time there had 
been but 8,045,838 of the coin issued and they were held at cee 
of 3 per cent. over gold; in consequence, none were in 

The bill was printed, widely distributed, and canyassed by the com- 
mercial world, with the report of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
officers of the mintsand assay offices. These were laid before the Senate 
April 25, 1870, and before the House June 25 of the same year. The 
subject was fully discussed in these reports from standard authorities. 
The bill was taken up in the Senate on the 9th of January, 1871, and 
as if may seem, this bill 

eliminating the silver dollar trom our coinage and providing that sub- 
sidiary silver should bea legal tender for only $5 was by a vote 
of 36 yeas and 14 nays, and every Senator from the Pacific coast voted 
forit, while Joun SHERMAN, the great financier and able Senator, voted 
against it! The Senate sent the bill to the House, where it was con- 
sidered by the Committee on Coinageand favorably reported. Nothing 
was done with it that session. 

At the assembling of Congress during the next session the bill was 
again introduced in the House, and Mr. Kelley amended it by provid- 
ing for the issuance of asubsidiary coin of 384 grains of silver, the same 
as the French 5-frane piece, bat limiting its legal tender to the amount 
of $5. When the bill passed this dollar was omitted, and, at the re- 

uest of the Senators and members from the Pacific coast, the trade- 
dollar of 420 grains was authorized in its place, for the Chinese trade, 
to accommodate the merchants of the Pacific coast, who desired the trade- 
dollar in order to supplant the Mexican dollar. Thirty-five million 
nine hundred and sixty-five thousand nine hundred and twenty-four of 
these trade-dollars were coined. 

It appears from the official records that this bill demonetizing the 
silyer dollar was considered for nearly three years before it became a 
law, on the 12th of February, 1873. The bill was printed thirteen 
different times and generally circulated. The debates in the House 
reveal the statement of several members that they had read ‘‘every 
section and line of this bill.“ The measure was carefully considered 
at five different sessions of Congress by committees of the House and 
Senate and in the session, of both bodies. I judge that speech was 
silver in those days, for this bill, which we haye been so often and in- 
sistently assured secretly demonetized silver, was thoroughly and ex- 
haustively discussed, the debates in the Senate occupying 5 ar 
the broad columns of the Congressional Globe, while in the House th 
speeches thereon till seventy-eight columns. These speeches inthe focis 
and Senate, one hundred and thirty-fourcolumns in extent in the Con- 

nal Globe, would fill many pages of the newspapers of to-day. 
It will be seen how baseless is the charge that silver was surreptitiously 
demonetized. It is a misstatement from beginning to end. 
MONEY IX VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

The charge has been made and is daily made that our money amounts 
to but $5 per capita. This statement is without a shadow of truth, 
I have here the statements of the United States Treasury of September 
1, which show that the coin and paper money of the country on that 
day amounted to $2,082,568, 924; of this $646,505, 982 was. in the Treas- 
ury, leaving $1,436,062,742 in circulation, almost $22.50 per capita. 
Since then forty millions more in money has gone into circulation by 
buying bonds. The other foremost nations of the earth have money 
per capita as follows: France, population 33,250,000, has $57.36; Eng- 
land, population 38,165,000, has $22.01; Germany, population 43, 000,- 
000, ‘has $20.63, France has more gold and silver than any other na- 
tion; the nation does not have free coinage, but a law similar to ours, 

The three nations have combined $1,059,000,000 in paper money, 
while this country had on the first of this month $943,554, 195 in gold 
and silver certificates, United States and national-bank notes. It will 
be seen that the volume of paper money nearly equals that of the three 
great nations whose combined population is nearly double that of this 
country, which is 64, 000, 000 souls. In the last twelve years we have in- 
creased our money a little over $630,000,000, and yet I am in favor of 
adding thereto. 

It is difficult tostate how much money per capite is required to do 
the business of the country. Senator SHERMAN, in his exhaustive 
speech of June 6, gives a table of the transactions of 1,966 banks in one 
day (June 30,1881). The receipts of those bankson that day were $284, - 
714,016. Of this great sum the 16 New York banks received 98.70 per 
cent. in checks and draits, leaving but 2.30 per cent. receipts in gold, 
silver, and paper; the other 187 banks of reserve cities received 94.38 
per cent. in checks and drafts, leaving but 5.62 per cent. in money, 
and the 1,731 banks in the country received 81.72 per cent. in checks 
and drafts, taking in but 18.28 in paper money and coin. Although 
our money has increased, the national banks have been drawing in their 
issues. In 1882 there was a little over $356,000,000 of these issues; 
on the first of this month the national-bank notes had fallen off one- 
half, there being only $178,217,240 in circulation. These banks have 
paid in Government taxes $138,000,000 since they were organized. 

The people appear to wish them to retire, and the banks do not care 
to continue in existence; hence there is contraction in that class of 
money. This country has grown wonderfully in the last decade, our 


ee. increasin, cle We N more maney, We had 
increasing our each y in 1878, when 
diate Was a diorik of 5.8 er oon. 9 which kept increas- 
ing each year, until in 1890 the intrinsic value had 28.3 per 
cent. The coin would not circulate, but its paper representative would. 
Those who advocate unlimited coinage fail to point out a method that 
would compel the people to use silver dollars, or circulate them, against 
their will. Being unable to compel the circulation of silver dollars, 
the mere coinage would henefit nobody. 
THE SEW SILVER LAW. 

Happily a safe method of utilizing our silver was presented. A law 
was devised to purchase silver bullion and issue certificates therefor. 
Accordingly the law provided for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of the 
white metal monthly, and its tive in paper to the amount of 
$4,500, 000 isissaed every calendar month. This the currency 
$54,000,000 every year. The$70,000,000 held in reserve for the redemp- 
tion of retired national-bank notes is turned into the Treasury and will 
go into theavenues of trade. This is an increase of our money this year 
of $124,000,000. The new law worksadmirably. ‘‘Sixteen ounces of 
silver bullion may not be worth 1 ounce of gold, still one dollar’s 
worth of silver bullion is worth one dollar’s worth of gold.” 

I voted for this bill to increase the currency. In doing so I repre- 
sented the wishes of the Michigan State Grange, which body unani- 
mously adopted this resolution: 


Resolved, That we consider it for the best interests of the farmer, erent yen as 
for the entire debtor class of the United States, that the whole product of a 
and silver from our mines should be utilized by the Government as the of 
a legal-tender money currency by purchasing the entire output of the mines at 
its bullion value an issuing thereon legal-tender coin certi at its coin 
value, raris without coinage of either meta! until the necessities of the Treasury 
require it, 

Then the Patrons of Industry of Michigan, several months before the 
law was passed, asked for such au act by this resolution: 


We indorse the principle of a bimetallic currency, and believe the National 
Government should acquire and hold the output of our gold and silver mines 
and issue to the people gold and silver certificates, making legal tender 
for all purposes, 

Mr. Speaker, you will see the wisdom of these two great com- 
posed of the intelligent, observing farmersof Michigan. Lobeyed their 
wishes in this matter, and I believe that vote is acceptable 5 all the 
people. The result of the law is pleasing to all citizens who desire 
prosperity based upon a sound currency. 

This act has proven most beneficial. It was a triumph in legislative 
financial wisdom. The value of the bullion in our silver has advanced 
nearly as much in two months as it declined in the ten and a half years 
following the passage of the Bland bill. This law has increased the 
intrinsic value of our silver money $90,238,000, which enriches the na- 
tion that much, for the Government is the people, 

Since this law was passed wheat has advanced in price, and experts 
assure us the increased price of the farmers’ wheat aggregates $154,526,- 
400; the corn crop is worth $427,860,630 more than it was prior to the 

of this law, while oats have had an aggregate advance of $108,- 
969,675 since silver was utilized. This Administration has been friendly 
to silver. You see the result. It is computed that this law has in- 
creased the value of the crops of wheat, corn, and oats to the amount 
of $691,000,000, quite a comfortable advance for the farmer. This law 
receiyed every Republican vote in the House and Senate, while every 
Democratic Senator and Representative voted against it. We were 
right; they werewrong. Good authority estimates the advance in price 
ofthe products of the farm * the act was passed to amount to $1,000,- 
000,000. 

The effect of this bill iT) the currency and utilizing silver will 
be far-reaching in its benefits for all our people. The advance in price 
of silver removes Indian competition. Already Indian exchange and 
the value of the rupee of India have advanced in harmony with the ad- 
vance of silver here. Hereafter the wheat of India can not compete 
at such low prices as heretofore; the silver in which payments have 
been made for Indian wheat has increased in value and the cereal crop 
of that country will cost nearly 30 percent. more than before this law 
was passed. The buyer of India wheat will no longer have this advan- 
tage to injure and torment our farmers. American wheat will once 
more take the British market from India. All ourstaple exports will 
require more dollars than before from European consumers. It will 
be found the imports of wheat irom India will diminish as silver ap- 
preciates in value. This expansion of the precions-metal currency of 
this country is restoring the value of our productions to their right 
level. We willhave more money each month, better prices, and busi- 
ness activity. These are the results of the silver bill. 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE IN NATIONAL BANKS. 

In September, 1887, the surplus locked up in the Treasury made 
money close. President Cleveland and his advisers adopted the expe- 
dient of depositing publie moneys in national banks, without interest, 
to relieve the stringency of the money market. In a short time $60,- 
000,000 of the Government funds were among the deposits of national 
banks, and those moneyed institutions enjoyed the benefit of those 
vast sums for a year. If the money had been devoted to paying $60,- 
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000,000 of Government bonds the saving in interest that year would | this bill. I believe in the policy of protection without any question, 


have amounted to $1,500,000. 

On the 4th of March, 1889, President Harrison’s Administration be- 
gan, and it found $43,008,587.20 held in national-bank depositories. 
The Treasury officials at once began checking the money out and in- 
vesting it in bonds, so that in eighteen months $17,134,781.96 was 
drawn out, putinto bonds, the interest stopped, and the money put in 
active circulation. This was a wise financial operation and in accord- 
ance with good judgment and the wishes of the people, The remain- 
der of this money on deposit will soon be called in and invested in 
bonds, thereby paying the debt of the country and stopping interest. 

The country will take notice that this Administration believes in 
paying the debts of the country, stopping interest, conducting aflairs 
economically and efficiently, protecting agriculture and all industries, 
enlarging the money of the nation, and instead of hoarding it as a sur- 
plus to frighten the people over the accumulations, puts it where it 
can be utilized in the avenues of trade and commerce. 


THE ADMINISTRATION, 


Mr. Speaker, as the session is about drawing to a close we should 
look to the methods by which the present Administration is meeting 
the responsibilities of Government control. It is noticed that the col- 
lection of internal-revenue taxes last year increased $11,700,263.37. It 
seems that department was most efficient, especially when we realize 
that the cost of collection of all taxes in that division decreased $85,- 
000. It appears that the average cost of collection of internal revenue 
under Mr. Cleveland’s Administration was 3.36 per cent., while the cost 
of collecting the same excise, only the work is more thorough with an 
increased yield of $11,700, 263.37, under President Harrison has fallen 
to 2.9 percent, Efficiency and economy have caused the above grati- 
fying result. 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 

From the days of Lincoln to Arthur the custom was to apply the 
surplus revenues of the Government to the purchase and redemption 
of United States bonds, leaving such balancé in the Treasury as was 
needed for current expenses. When the Government passed into the 
hands of President Cleveland March 4, 1885, the balance in the Treas- 

was $21,631,381.67. Besides this there were small sums in frac- 
tional silver and minor coins. At that time there were $194,190,500 
of 3 per cent. bonds, redeemable at the pleasure of the Government. 
Instead of redeeming these bonds and stopping the interest, the Admin- 
istration began to accumulate the surplus, and the result was that up 
to September 1, 1886, the first eighteen months of the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration, the surplus in the Treasury mounted to the enormous 
sum of $76,527,561.24. During that eighteen months but $62,138,400 
of those bonds were paid. 

I have shown what was done in bond buying during the first eight- 
een months of President Cleveland’s Administration. It is an old saying 
that comparisons are odious,” but let us open the books and see 
how President Harrison’; Administration has handled the finances dur- 
ing the first eighteen months of its existence. When the Harrison 
Administration took office, March 4, 1889, the surplus in the Treasury 
amounted to 848,098, 158.50. This Administration did not belieye in 
hoarding a surplus, but did believe in releasing the money, paying 
debts, stopping interest, and letting the cash go into business channels 
instead of being locked up in the Treasury vaults. But there were no 
bonds to purchase; the holders held them at premium. Notwithstand- 
ing this disadvantage, the Administration has marked its firsteighteen 
months by the purchase of 5171, 000, 000 of 4 and 4} per cent. bonds; 
this Administration paid bonds to the value of $171,000,000 in eighteen 
months. In the first eighteen months of President Cleveland’s Admin- 
istration only $62,000,000 in bonds were purchased. 

Under President Cleveland the money was kept in the Treasury, to 
be talked about as the menacing surplus, Under President Harrison 
the cash goes to pay bonds, interest is stopped, the money is released 
from the Treasury and is employed in the business of the country. 
During the first eighteen months of President Cleveland the bond pur- 
chases averaged less than $3,500,000 per month, while under the Ad- 
ministration of President Harrison the average investment per month 
in bonds has been over $11,000,000. It is safe to say the people will 
prefer the methods of President Harrison’s Administration. It saves 
many millions in interest every year, while reducing the debt. 

I have given the financial transactions of the Government in the re- 
duction of the interest-bearing debt up to September 1. On Tuesday 
I visited the Treasury and found that in addition to the above admira- 
ble showiug for twenty-two days of this month 44 and 4 per cent. bonds, 
with premiums thereon, to the amount of $41,654,657 had been paid; 
that is, over $2,000,000 per day expended for bonds, and the money 
leaves its hiding-place and goes out to move the crops, goes into the 
hands of the farmer and toiler. Under Republican management we 
shall soon see the glad day when thereis no national debt and the voca- 
tion of the coupon-clipper will be among the lost arts. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KERR]. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, there is one feature of this bill 
to which I am seriously o „and that is the bounty system, as I 
have stated more at length before. I heartily approve of the most of 


but only sufficient to secure fair competition. 

In regard to the wool schedule, of which, perhaps, more criticism 
will be made in my section of the country than any other, I will say 
that the apparent increase of the protection given to the manufacturers 
of woolen goods in this country has been made necessary by the de- 
mand which was made very generally by the farmers for the protec- 
tion of the wool-growers. The fact that the importation of woolen 
goods increased from $33,000,000 in 1883 to $58,000,000 in 1889 shows 
that the American market is being invaded, and that a modification 
of the tariff in the interest of American manufacturers is necessary. 

The Legislature of my State, by unanimous vote of the Republican 
members in 1884, with my own dissenting voice, favored the restora- 
tion of the duty of 1883 on wool. The increased protection has been 
made necessary by the increase in the duty on wool, unless we are will- 
ing to make a still further surrender of the American market, 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. FLOWER. I now yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. ANDREW]. 

Mr. ANDREW, Mr. Speaker, never before in the history of our 
legislation has it been proposa to tax the people purely for the pur- 
poses of protection without any regard to the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment or the necessary revenue. Since this bill has been under con- 
sideration the people have begun to realize the great injury which 
must result to business by the unnecessary interference and unreason- 
able restrictions which it is proposed to place upon trade. Great un- 
easiness is felt in the commercial centers, the farmers have become 
aroused, and open revolt is apparent in the ranks of the party in power. 

The United States has reached the point when one of its highest duties is 
to enlarge the area of its foreign trade. 

That isthe language of Mr. Blaine, the great leader of the Repub- 
1915 party, who, in his letter to Senator FRYE, speaking of this tariff 

ill, said: 

There is not a section or a line in the entire bill that will open the market 
for another bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork. 

The Merchants’ Association of Boston, an organization composed 
almost entirely of Republicans, has passed the following resolution: 

That recognizing a tariff or duty laid upon foreign goods to bea tax which 
in its 3 effect depreciates the price of value of goods in the foreign port 
as well as increases it in our own, we believe it to be justin principle and wise 
in policy, on the above basis, by negotiation to promote better commercial re- 
lations in such an adjustment of duties as shall stimulate and increase our 
trade with other people, enlarge our markets for the product of American 
skill and industry, and make more friendly our relations with those especially 
who dwell with us on the same continent, 

The Secretary of the Home Market Club, in a published communi- 
cation, uses this language: 

What Isaid was that I favor, and so do members of this club so far as I know, 
reciprocity limited to such articles as are not competitive between the contract- 
ing nations, and in the production of which each a natural advantage over 
the other. I also favor Senator SHerMan’s proposition for reciprocity on coal 
between the United States and Canada, as a portion of New England would 
like to bring coal from the maritime provinces, and Canada already imports 
American coal far in excess of her exports past, present, or prospective. Ir this 
is free trade, then I am guilty; but it looks to me like enlarged protection, 
We desire all markets and products that do not impair our own. 

This evidence from high Republican authorities shows that the pro- 
visions of this bill are absolutely antagonistic to the needs of the peo- 
ple. 

In order to allay opposition and to seem to meet the popular will, it 
is proposed to amend this bill by adding a section which pretends to 
grant reciprocity of trade with foreign countries. 

The amendment provides that whenever the President finds the Goy- 
ernment of any other country which produces sugars, molasses, coffee, 
tea, and hides, raw and uncured, imposing duties upon American prod- 
uts, which he considers reciprocally unequal and unjust, it shall be 
his daty to tax these articles coming from that country at the follow- 
ing rates: 

Sugar at the present rates of duty. 

Coffee 3 cents per pound. 

Teas 10 cents per pound. 

Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted or pickled, etc., 14 cents 
per pound. 

He must also suspend by proclamation the provision which places 
these articles upon the free-list. 

It is safe to say that such extraordinary power has never in recent 
times been given by a free people to the Executive. We here permit 
the President, at his own discretion, to tax the property of individuals. 

Section 8 of the Constitution provides that The Congress of the 
United States shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises.” And nowhere is a provision to be found by which 
this power can be exercised by any one else. 

Neither has the President the power to make a treaty, which this 
amendment would seem to imply that he had. The reason why this 
power is vested in the Senate is shown by the following language of 
Alexander Hamilton: 


Buta man raised from the station of a private citizen to the rank of Chief 
Magistrate, ofa m rate or slender fortune, and looking forward to 
a period not very remote when he may probably be obliged to return to the 


station from which he was taken, might sometimes be under temptations to 
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sacrifice his duty to his interest, which it would require superlative virtue to 
withstand. An avaricious man might be tempted to betray the interests of the 
state to the acquisition of wealth, An ambitious man might make hisown 
ment, by the aid of a foreign power, the price of his treachery to h 

constituents, The history of human conduct does not warrant that exalted opin- 
ion of human virtue which would make it wise in a nation to commit interests of 
so delicate and momentous a kind as those which concern its intercourse with 
the rest of the world to the sole disposal of a Magistrate created and circum- 
stanced as would be a President of the United States. 


As a well informed Republican has shown that in two years there 
will be an enormons deficit in the national Treasury unless some ad- 
ditional method of taxation is provided, such a power as is proposed in 
this reciprocity amendment might be a very convenient instrument to 
have in the hands of the President, but the possibility of its use would 
hardly tend to encourage business stability. 

The opportunities for speculation would be enormous; any one hav- 
ing the knowledge in advance that such duties were to be imposed 
would have information which would be worth fabulous sams, And 
no one will imagine that such information could be kept secret. It 
may be claimed that there are many similar opportunities under the 
Government, but those cases are where the power mustin the nature of 
the case be given to an administrative officer, and then we must run 
therisk of a breach of trust. In this case we are deliberately yielding 
up a legislative function to the Executive without any warrant in law. 

No one will believe that any man who can be placed in the high of- 
fice of Chief Executive of this Government would knowingly betray 
his trust, but designing men may employ subtle influences which one 
innocent of wrong would not be able to guard against. 

There is one detail in the provision which would work a peculiar 
hardship. This proposition is to authorize the President to levy atax 
of a cent and a half a pound on ‘‘ hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, 
salted or pickled, Angora goat skins, raw, without the wool, unmanu- 
factured, asses’ skins, raw or unmanufactured, and skins, excepting 
sheepskins with the wool on.” 

It is estimated that from a hundred pounds of dry River Plate hides 
at least 170 pounds of leather is made, on the average; from 100 pounds 
of green salted hides not over 70 pounds of leather can be made on the 
average. The absurdity of putting an equal tax on dry and on green 
salted hides is apparent to any one. 

The passage of this bill must cause great uncertainty in business 
and great injury to any one engaged in dealing in hides or the manu- 
facture of leather or trading in coffee or sugar. When any other goy- 
ernment, no matter how insignificant it may be, imposes a duty upon 
any of those articles which the President deems to be reciprocally 
unequal and unreasonable,” it shall be his duty to levy these taxes. 
What a condition in which to place trade, and how cau any one en- 

init know what prices may be atany moment in any of these 
articles? Sugar coming from one country is free, while if imported 
from another must pay aduty. Hides imported to-day may be free, 
but coming in to-morrow are taxed one and one-half cents per pound, 
or free from one country and taxed iffromanother. Such government 
interierence which no man at any time can guard against may destroy 
the most solvent merchant by the effect upon prices, 

Mr. FLOWER. I now yield to my colleague, Mr. TRACEY. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, at the opening of the discussion of 
this tariff bill, I offered a numberof amendments, some of them in 
relation to the chemical schedule, among others as to the rate of duty 
on coal-tar preparations, reducing it from 20 to 10 per cent. I had 
hoped until this morning that when the bill was reported from the 
conference committee I would discover that something had been done 
towards relieving the burdens of the aniline-dye industry—a large 
manufacturing interest in the counties of Erie and Rensselaer and 
my own county of Albany, all in the State of New York. 

I am disappointed to find that not only this duty on the raw ma- 
terial is continued as fixed in 1883, bnt that in conference several 
alizarine dyes have been placed on the free-list. If other paragraphs 
and other provisions of this bill are to be judged by this action I 
must say the 1 of the Ways and Means Committee have 
exercised anything but good judgment in the preparation of their 
bill. 

I have received from time to time from different parts of New York 
State, including the city of Albany, protests against the great in- 
crease of the duty on barley. It was formerly 10 cents a bushel, and 
the Committee on Ways aud Means have raised it to 30 cents. Prob- 
ably this is to curry favor with the farmers. I, for one, having a 
large farming population in my district, would be glad that they re- 
ceive benetit whenever the tariff is revised, butin a letter sent to me 
by the Albany County Farmers’ League I am requested to use my 
vote and influence to further the interests of the farmers in my dis- 
trict when it can be so used without detriment to the whole people. 

I take pride, Mr. Speaker, in pointing out the broad view taken by 
these farmers whom 1 have the honor to represent, and even if the 
maltsters of the city of Albany werenot to suffer from this heavy tax 
I question that these gentlemen who addressed me would be willing 
to acquiesce in legislation inflicting incalculable injury on the cities 
of Oswego and Buffalo. Nor is it my opinion that the farmers in 
those districts will differ greatly from the ple of the cities in 
wondering why members from the State of New York are willing to 
see bnsiness interests of that great Commorwealth crushed ont of 


existence. Radical changes in either direction should be carefully 
considered when revising the tariff. 

The bill before us does not give evidence of having been made in 
in a spirit of justice. Sugar has been made free, which will reduce 
the expenses of the household, but the people are to be taxed to pay 
a bounty to producers which will give to some individuals an in- 
come each year amounting to a fortune. A new army of officials 
will be necessary to carry out this scheme. The platform ofthe Ad- 
ministration party called for free alcohol to be used in the arts; 
instead of that we find in this bill free brandy mixed with free wine, 
giving a cheap untaxed beverage as strong as 3 
This provision also requires au increase of the office-hol force. 

All through the bill we find evidences of the general welfare of 
the people having been sacrificed to the necessity of further enrich- 
ing a few manufacturers who have been made wealthy by legislation 
in the past, and to the appeals of some members representing close 
Congressional districts. It is, I fear, a politicians’ bill and un- 
worthy of the approval of statesmen. Those who framed it would 
have done better had they been free agents, but a vigilant lobby, 
made up of men who had been leaders in a political campaign, in- 
sisted that promises must be fulfilled. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I have on former occasions discussed this 
bill and my principal reason for taking the floor to-day was to prius 
with a few remarks, extracts trom articles written by Mr. Edw 
Atkinson and published in the August and September numbers of 
The Popular Science Monthly. I commend them to my colleagues as 
interesting and instructive, 


{From The Popular Science Monthly.] 


COMMON SENSE APPLIED TO THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
[By Edward Atkinson.]} 
I. 


2 * * è a t a 


The time has come when it is the duty of every man who may be assumed to 
have some exact knowledge upon the snbject of taxation, to present his views 
when called upon in a simple, plain way, without regard to his own private inter- 
esta, whatever they may be. ` 

Before coming to the main subject, I beg to say that I should myself find it some- 
what diffic It to characterize my 3 5 title which would be 
theoretically correct. I observe that my work, my figures, and my views are 
quoted by one party as + {ten as by the other; and Ialso find that exceptionsaretaken 
to my presentation of this subject in about even measure by the doctrinaires on 
the free trade and the intolerants on the protective side I may 9 
cbaracterize this essay as one ‘upon the protection of domestic in.iustry and 
development of the home market by exemption from unnecessary taxation; or, 
for short, I will call it Common sense applied to the tariff question.“ 2 

The motive of this address max be given in the form of a simple account cur- 
rent, which might be entitled Uncle Sam in Account Current with his People.” 
We, his ple, may rightly charge Uncle Sam with the contributions which we 
are called upon to make in order to meet the obligations of Government. 

We may credit Uncle Sam with the expenditures that aro required to meet the 
obligations of tho war, and also for the conduct of the Government, equitably ad- 
ministered with the least interference with the freely chosen pursuits of the peo- 


le. 
* This account is adjusted to the prospective rovenue, predicated on receipts to 
date in the y ar 1890. : 
Iwill therefore make Uncle Sam debtor to the amount of the war 
2 which are collected under the internal revenue system on 
Whikgk˖·kõrrnntGhG'u¹ꝛä 3 «4„4„„ö 
To the 9 of the war taxes which are collected under the internal- 
revenue system on fermented liquors 
To the amount of the war taxes which are collected under the internal- 
revenue system on tobacco SE ee 
To the amount of the war taxes which are collected under the tariff 
on sugar and molasses 


$78, 000, 000 


Add for elasticity in 1890 and 1891...... . 8 2, 000, 000 


REVENUE FROM WAR TAXES. 
We will credit Uncle Sam with the annual obligation for the payment 
of pensions already granted, now rated at $65,000,000, adding for 
000,0 100, 000, 009 


arrears, may not en eres the sum named above, $65,000,000. It 
will be observed ment of arrears is the liquidation of a 
debt now in process of being andited, and that on payment the liqui- 
dation of arrears of pensions is final. : 

We will credit Uncle Sam the amount of interest which must bo paid 
OMY Che WAT MODE coisas cc capvescuavennvetscwavanpscusnsevmnac RRK 


1 
We will credit Uncle Sam with the amount which should bo applied to 
the sinking fund for tho extinction of the war debt... 48, 


180, 060, 000 
When we balance these war taxes against the war exponses, wo find a surplus 
which may be carried forward to meet the ordinary expenses of tho Government 
$20,000,000, and this surplus will be subject to rapid increase with the growth 0 
population and the presently diminishing burden of debt and pensious. 


Between the date of the preparation of this treatise in May, 1890, when it was 
written for submission to a private club, and the correction of the proof for pub- 
lication, a pension act has been passed which may for a time take up this excess 
of war taxes above tho K war expenses, and even a little moro. It is bo- 
lieved, however. from the best information that can be obtained, that ereu under 
this act the current annual pensions will not exceed $100,000,000 a year. 

On the other hand, the elasticity of the revenue which is duo to the growth of 
the population aud progress of the coantry. will be likely to render tho avails of 


the taxes on liquor, tobucco, and sugar quite suficient to meet even tho oxtrava- 
vious acts, and the diminislin, 9 
s a 


nt pension-list under this and pre 
interest on the public debt. even without stopping the contribution 
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In the analysis which I shall TTT 
how readily the remainder of necessary con of the people to the 
port of the civil government may be collected wholly from rz on articles 

of luxury or of voluntary use, or on the finer textiles which are dependent on 
style fancy for their sale, without putting any tax of any kind any com- 
uct or raw which is necessary 


indusiry. I shall endeavor to show how the 


class of materials may open the way to products, sales, wages, 
ing to at least $500,000, 000 a year, which such a policy would add to the resources 
of this nation, to be divided equitably among the people in the form of additional 
and profits, thus promoting domestic industry, enlarging the home market, 
raising both the rate the 1 wages, cod increasing profits. 
Tn the renewed dlecuation of the question it has become unp tly 


flict, in which contest mutual recrimination will cause distrust and may prevent 
any suitable reform of the tariff being carried into effect, as it ought to be, by the 
common consent and governed by the common sense of all men who are directly 
interested in the matter, and by the application of that sound business judgment 
which should be applied to this business question. 


It is very true that there are moral as well as political considerations underly- 
ing the whole problem of the tariff. Sach the case, itis s matter of duty for 
the ci who will not be directly affected eii in property or in person in any 

legislation, yet to watch it and 


considerable measure by any changes in our tariff 
to give it a true direction. The effect of tariff measures, considered from the 
money point of view in their burden or their benefit, has, I believe, been very 
much overrated; but the evil of dependence upon legislation in the conduct of in- 
can not be exaggerated. 

way in which this subject of tariff reform is now being treated, what- 

y done; therefore, great harm will ensue before any true 

present conditions, although both political 
are absolutely necessary. How can we 


that great 
ae, ee question from party tica ! 

t has always seemed to me very absurd, even tesquely so, that men who 
are accustomed to put confidence in each other in the conduct of all their private 


their opponents upon the mass of the advocates of protection, of lack of care or 
3 for the public welfare. The masses are sincere on either side, how- 
ever time-scrving and incapable their political representatives may be. 
Conceive what the conditions of this country would be if the ideas which the 
Cobden Club represents had not ee if our wheat and dairy products 
were boycotted as our pork is in v, or if our cotton were taxed as it was 
Deforo the markets of Groat Britain were made free, In 1880 there were nearly 
t million meu occupied in agriculture ; now there are ten million, more or less. 


it should be held in e — — pen of intellectual stupe faction 
It was well said by President Cl. when heso bravely 5 the subject 
to an issue, What we have to deal with is a condition, and not a theory.” 

Let us consider this condition, find ont oxactly what it is, and then see what we 
have to do in the matter, each man on own account. 

I have never known any E bag enh ary of a tariff for protection who did 
not consider free trade as the ul ob ve point in all tariff legislation. I 
do not know of Sass fe ap of any intellec: 8 in public or in pier life, 
who does not now look upon free trade as the true obj 


the present time; but they all accept the fundamental 
conditions proceliont can be established in a safe and proper way. 


absolute free trade may be desirable or expedient it will be time enough to de- 
we have to deal with now is our 


this connection, however, it may well be remem t terest on our 
public debt at point amounted to more than 8150, 000, 000. It is not prob- 
pensions and interest will ex if ual, sum. 


enue 
panes > ae the public money whom e, PETERE Aa NEEN epee EN 


ro y culminated ; but the increase of obligation for i tenders 
a ntific or common-sense treatment of the tariff question more necessary 
than it was before. 


. that statement, that if we had to deal with 
anew F cated interests which grow 
under institutions like those in the midst of ERE we live had fonnd no 
ence, the true abstract Ey would be to bay in the cheapest market and to 
sell in the dearest. And yet it is quite clear that it would be utterly impossible 
to apply that principle in a state of society such as that in which wo livo, with- 
out a due consideration of the interesta which have grown up under the protec- 
tion of former laws. While contending for the justice of the abstract Principle, 
we may at the same time admit the necessity of applying it partially ; and I k 
the proper object is first of all to lay the foundation of laws, to provide the 
way for gradual improvements, whieh may thus be introduced without giving a 
shock to existing interests. If we do give a shock to these interests you create 
a against the princip themselves and on! mig sagas the distresa. 
s is the principle on which we attempted to p: in the preparation of the 

Our 3 conditions correspond almost exactly to this statement; and tho 
logic of events is bringing almost all economic ents, many Legislatures, and 
also nearly all tho intelligent leaders in the manufacturing and mechanic arts to 
the same Conclusion to which Sir Robert Peel was brought by the © of events 
e 

a n eran vo e 00 

which culminated at that date, eet 

One may also refer to one of the greatest spoeches that Daniel Webster ever 
made—a specch — 55 he delivered at Faneuil Hall in October, 1820, at a meeting 


88 Abbott Taema. Joseph Sewell, George 
liam Sturgis, and by many others whose names have been household words 
Sealine win th peet i Mick chen pei a Massa. 

W e — measure wW. was — 
her will, Wet ster said: eg 


protection leads 
ernment. If left to their own choice of pursuits, they depend on their own skill 
occ 
bounties and preferences, it is nataral that when in distress 


contest fol- 
lows, carried on between tho different interests of society. A taxed 
to-day to sustain manufactures, commerce taxed to-morrow to sustain agrioult- 
ure, and then impositions perhaps on both manufaccures and agriculture to sup- 
port commerce. And when Government has ex its invention in these 
modes of legislation, it finds the result less favorable than the original and natural 
state and course of things. I can hardly conceive of anything worse than a policy 
which should place the great interests of this country in h to one another, 
a policy which should keep them in constant yay and bring them year 
ags their battles in the committee-rooma of the of 8 ves at 

ashington. 

“An appeal has been made to the patriotic feelings of the nation. It has boen 
said we are not independent so long as we receive these commodities from other 
nations. He could not see the force of this appeal. He did not perceive how 
the exchange of commodities between nations, when matually equally ad- 
vantageous, rendered one dependent on the other, in any manner derogatory to 
its interest or dignity. A dependence of this sort exists 6 here, among in- 
dividuals as well as nations. Indeed, the whole fabric of ci all the im- 
provements which distinguish cultivated society from savage life, rest on a de- 


or hot without great difficulty, except from our own materials or manufactures. 
He doubted whether there was much ground for that assumption. Nations had 
hitherto obtained mili moans in the midst of war from commerce. But, atany 
rate, as it was acknowledged on all hands that the country the capacity 
of supplying itself whenever it saw fit to make the ce and he did not seo 
why the necessity of making it should be anticipated, why should we now chango 
our daily habits and occupations, with great loss and inconvenience, merely be- 
cause it is possible that some change may hereafter become necessary? We 
should act equally wisely, he thought, if we were to decide that although we aro 
now quite well. and with very good appetites, yet, as it was possible we might one 
day be sick, we would therefore now sell all our food and lay up ph ic.” 
nanother as of this great Webster, with prophetic ht, foretold 

how the whole face of New En d industry and society would be changed for 
the worse if this high-tariff policy were forced into effect by sectional votes. Two 

enerations have passed since Webster's prophetic words in Faneuil Hall in 1820. 

his speech was given just seventy years ago. Do we not now witness the rop- 
resentatives of different industries fig their battles in the committeo-rooms 
of the House of Representatives at Washington! Do we not to-day witness ag- 
riculture taxed in order to sustain manufactures, commerce taxed to sustain ag- 
ricultare, and impositions proposed upon both agriculture and manufactures to 
sustain commerce by subsidies and bounties ! 

Again quoting President Cleveland, ‘It is a condition, and nota theory, which 
we are called upon to meet. what is that condition? Here are two ies in 
Congress each attempting to deal with thia great problem, each claim to be 
equally in earnest to promote domestic industry, to develop the home market, and 
to protect the workmen of this country. The representatives of each of these 
pal are elected by great bodies of voters who are equally honest and sin- 
cere in their efforts or who have persuaded themselves that they are and that 
the future prosperity of the country will depend upon their having their way. 
In this position we merely find conditions of the same kind that have been met 
before. In every great emergency each party claims to be the saviorof the coun- 
try, but the country saves itself in spite of parties, as it did in the civil war. Its 
material progress continues on itsstapendous way in spite of the little, petty obstruc- 
tions which are interposed by those who believe they can manage ail 
of the peopic better than they can manage them for themselves. 

Between these two parties, if this is to be a party question, each one of us must 
make a choice when we vote or when we select the pares with which we must act. 
Both of these parties claim to protect domestic industry in the measures which 
they propose; but their proposed measures differ fundamentally. On the Repub- 
lican side the policy is te tax every eiaa: produe crude, partly manufactured, 
or finished, of which a similar product been or can be established in this 
country, without regard to the effect of such a tax on other branches of industry. 
Their avowed purpose is to impose taxes for protection with incidental reve- 
vue, in order to render this country, as they term it, independent of all others. 
It does not matter to them whether a branch of industry Which might be set u 
exists at the present time or not. For instance, the Republican tariff bill 
double the tax on tin-plates without regard to the use to which these tin-plates 
are to be put. No regard is paid to the nature of the work which must be done in 
order to ascertain whether it is desirable or not. The promoters of this measure 
simply say, Here ia something which may be made in this country for which we 
now exchange our surplus products. The work ought to be dono here, even if 
its establishment costs twice or thrice what it is worth." 

Now, if the most superficial examination had been given to the kind of work 


- 2 ‘ 


8 vu iron or cg into a tin 
machine inven! ciag rocess, it would 
found that it is an art for which the of 8 an inherited 
aptitude, but also that it is one w. could not be established fn this country with- 
out importing the Welshmen to do it, because we have so many opportunities for 
work, under more wholesome and profitable conditions, that we can not affurd to 
do such work, no matter what the inducement may be. 

In other words, the y advocated by the Republican party is one of priva- 
tion, and not of protection, and itis avowedly sustained by many prominent Ro- 
gouer against their avowed convictionof what would be — and merely 


Which is to be done in di 
having been 


to produce food 
t which the 
burn ourselves; 
goods, wares, tools, and implements of many varieties, the best of their kind; all 
goods at the 
a rape ont yet at the lowest cost as com with any other 
country in the world, enables the crndeor partly 
manufactured rials, the raw wool, the tin-plates, and for whatever we need 
oe thas if 
wocan get for one ter es 
FCC gain yet high 
0 ves; y such exe we may er wages 
and larger profits, the wider we can extend our commerce on such terms. 
They hold that what we receive trom other countries in exchange for the excess 
our 


ts. 
They hold that the home market is most fully established when all possible ob- 
to the mutual service of nations are removed and the utmost nye | 
to the people of land to send to our home market what we need 


any one ever 
once more repeat my favorite quotation Mr. — 
la that be like the 


and b. ing this ch ji great the relative infi and im 

ma oice a ge in the relative influence por- 
tance of one party or ee other will he brought about unless we can separate this 
question from party es. 

In order that this choice in each man's method of action may be rightly made, 
it now becomes expedicnt to treat the method 
question, and not as a wearer Parties which are thrown out of all true 
Telation to the future by the es of the past ought to be reorganized so as to 
earry into effect the conclusions to which veters have been brought by their con- 
victions of right on the issues Ri the schon en they are renevated in this 
manner one may e a great many men who are now 
tions to be 8 x heir 
competent to apply reason, judgment, and common sense in their methods of fiscal 
legislation, a froulty or capacity which has been de 
the circumstances of the past have thrown u 
have continued to up to the present time, but for 


which they are nor e- 

When erential the tariff question in this way it is probable that every in- 
telligent man who is conversant with affairs and whe has given any attention to 
the reform of the tariff will agree wholly or very nearly with the following state- 


ment: 
ERS The present tariff is confused and inconsistent with itself in many of its pro- 
ons. 

2. Some of its provisions which were especially intended to promote specifie do- 
mestie manufactures have been either so erroneously framed or so construed in 
the Treasury Department as to discriminate against the very brauches ef indus- 
try which they were intended 1o prosess 

3. These badly framed or b: 7 administered provisions of the tariff acts pro- 
mote undervaluation, evasions of duty, and fraud; but their worst effect is to 
discourage honest manufacturers and merchants alike by the uncertainty which 
they cause as to the future course of trade, as well as by the opportunities which 
they give both to dishonest employers, importers, and unscrupulous manufact- 
urers to evade the laws. 

I may venture to relate a little story ef how tariffs are made and unmade, It 
is one of many incidents which made me a free-trader in prinsiple, 

I found an ap t inequality in the tariff act many years since, emia | 
affecting a — 9 of industry in which I had invested a few thousand dollars. 
framed an amendment and sent it to à prominent Congressman from Massachu- 
setts, who was on the Committee of Waysand Meana, expla the 
it should be adopted. No hearings were given, and it seemed to be so fair, as 
also thought it was, that it was adopted and went into the tariff with some other 
amendments. In á 


prominence which 


it L used the technical word bank.“ That Congress dissolved 
resently, on the 4th of March. A few days later, the principal appraiser of the 
tom-honse called u 


ton cus me and put to me the question, What is a 
hank?” I told him it was a skein of cotton yarn eight — — Toriy yards long; 
adding, Why do yon ask!“ Because,“ said he, some damned has puta 
duty in the tariff by the hank, and, if we ean't get around it, an established and 
important branch of domesticindustry will be ruined." I for an explanation; 
and upon the development of the facts, I said “ Well, you used the right term, and 
Tam man. Then said the appraiser, “ You must see if there is no way to got 
around your amendment. I studied the matter carefully. and invented a way for 
avoiding or evading my own act. The threatened industry was saved, but I lost 
oe investment, as I deserved to, for putting my money inte a business which 
I did not unders 

But this was not the end. Matters went on smoothly for two or three years, 
when there was a change of appraisers. The new man contested my construc- 
tion of my own amendment, and undertook to enforce the law in with 
the real intention. An appeal was taken to the Secre of the Treasury. By 

luck at that time I ha ed to call upon the ector; he, knowing my 

ious connection with the 

act, nominated me as merchant rh aire to decide the ease on its merits. I, of 
course, sustained the practice of the firat appraiser who had consulted me, and 


ion of measures for collecting d u Baer og be such dis- 
exinination ought to be used as will most fully promote dom: industry and 
protect American labor from injary. 
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b. In framing such tariff measures, discrimination ought to be used so as to de- 
velop the home market for domestic products to the utmost, so far as this can be 
done by the exercise of jadgment in Framin tariff acts. 

c. It is neither lawful nor ient to im 
discrimination in the choice 


dustry, by which large numbers of persons may be burdened, oven if the interests 
of a lesser number might be for a time promotid. 


clothing, thereby increasing abundance. 
that there should be the widest ble and the freest 


one 
of work by the applicationof science and invention may be most ready, able, 
competent to take up some other kind of work less arduous, lesa exhausting, 
and more condacive to haman welfare. ra 
What is the object of exchange! How few le ever ask themselves that 
uestion! If one of us did not save himself by exchange from some part of 
the 3 work required to sustain life, there would be no exchange: each 
one of us, e Soren would live and work for himself alone, All this 
is elementary. It aa pectectly. clear when considered as between man and 
man. Does not the same rule govern the commerce of nations? What is the 
commerce of nations except the sum of the exchanges between man and man! 
Unless each nation gains by the exchange, does not the trade stop! If both gain 
by the exchange, does it not hurt both to stop it by lation? By 8 
exchange we may make work where we might save it; but that nation loses 
from such obstructions in which the est abundance of product is attained at 
the least cost of labor and at the highest rates of wages. If there were such a 
thing in the world as pauper labor, that nation which exc! the greatest 
amount of the product of skilled labor for the greatest amount of the product of 
auper labor would save itself the most work. Daniel Webster once said, when 
his prime, The people of this country can not afford to do for themselves what 
they can hire foreign 9 to do as well for them.” This is true not only in 
. to the price of labor, but to the kind and quality of the work which is to 
e done. 


‘There are many branches of industry from which science has not yet removed 
the noxious or bad conditions of the work. Dipping sheets of iron or steel which 
have been treated with acid into melted tin for conversion into tin plates is one 
ef the arts which it would be most undesitable to introduce into this country until, 
by way of science and invention, its noxious conditions have been removed ; then 
it will come here itself; the conditions will then be equalized; we can then afford 
to take up what it would now be injudicious for us to undertake, 

When we consider the obstructive and injurious effect of many of our taxes, 
light althongh they may be in morey, we find that they area heavier burden than 
those of almost any other nation except Russia, Turkey, and Spain. 

They have not increased the profits in the arts which were intended to be pro- 
moted by their imposition, except for short or variable periods; they bave reduced 
wages in the protected branches of industry below those which are attained in oc- 
eupations which can not be subjected to 8 competition, while they have 

© 


aoe the a of most 8 materials, w are necessury in the processes 
of domestic industry, far ve those of our competitors, promoting their prosper- 
ity and retarding our own 

et our enormous ad van 


in most of the conditions which are conducive to 
human welfare are such that we thrive. Our bad methods of taxation are like a 
pebble in the shoe of a runner, keeping him painfully in the second place, when if 
relieved be could lead the fleld wi tan effort. 

It is due to these favorable conditions that the paradoxical form of statement 
represents an absolute truth, namely, that our high rates of wages are due to our 
very low cost of — production. 

leads us tly to the consideration of the conditions of production, espe- 
cially in the manufacturing arts, from which our ample fits or high w are 
or may be derived, if our moderate taxes are rightly adjusted to our 


We possess 80 an advantage in our position and in our control of the pro- 
duction of metals, of fibers, and of food prodacts, that therp can, of be no 
equalization of wages in this country with those of others, because we could only 


equalize by reducing our own, The tendency of all the forces in action, when not 
artificially obstructed, is to raise the rate of wages, to diminish the margin of 
rofita, and to equalize the conditions of working poni to their great advantage. 
we must wait for the equalization of wages to those of other coun as is s0 
often urged, before undertaking tariff reform, we may wait forever. It is our 
very advantage in high rates of wages and low cost of production which m 


us to ens ban ane 8 absolute free serrations) 
less than a generation, an to adopt t at policy for the very purpose, not of equal- 
ising, but of 3 our huge advantage over every other natio: 


m. 
One may sometimes feel humiliated when one sees men of skill, capital, and 
ability trembling before the competition of what they call pauper labor. 

man of affairs, every manufacturer, every employer of labor, avoids low. p. 

or pauper labor in his own work as much as possible; he knows that it is costly; 
he knows that, when he can command skilled labor at the highest price which is 
warranted by the market for the product, he will do his work with that kind of 
labor at tho least cost. When it pases 3 to run works on sbort time 
anid to discharge a part of The aaah fig yg e ones discharged ? 


the work in the best manner 1 
constant employment. The incapable are sometimes subject to compulsory 
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ness. In the factories I have know cases where all the looms were watched, and 

every weaver who did not reach a certain standard in her earnings was dis- 
because the mill conid not afford to have poor weavers employed in it. 

Yet, although we possess so many advan within the limits of our own 

, there are some parts of the world which hold an advantage over us, espe- 

cially in the production of some of the crude materials which are necessary in 

the processes of domestic industry. There are also many arts from which scienco 

has not z removed the noxious conditions or the excessive labor. 

we had better not undertake so long as we can buy their product with the excess 

of our = of grain and cotton. 

A ere are some sections of this country which could be more e 

with crudo materials from Canada than they can be from Pennsylvania; 

t to iron and coal. Our members of Con- 


New England, for instance, in respec 
ts of iron, coal, and 


gress sustain the policy which deprives us of the vast de 
even of other materials, which are lying unused in the maritime provinces. 
They tax the wool of Australia and South America; they propose to double the 


tax on tin plates; and they endeavor to promote the manufacture of burlaps and 
other coarse fabrics made of jute within our own limits. 

The question of crude materials I have treated. The noxious conditions under 
which lates are made, I have referred to. The making of burlaps as itisnow 
conducted in Dundee is one of the least desirable occupations that human beings 
can be called upon to follow; until it has been improved, we had better buy our 
burlaps with cotton than try to make them ourselves. 

Even the finest fabrics which are suitable for taxation for revenue, such as 

ssels laces and the like, are made by hand at the lowest wages and under the 
most abject conditions of life. The finest silks must be woven by because 
the silk-worm does not spin his thread so evenly at to make it possible to weave 
it on the positive powerloom. In fact, in respect to many of these finer articles, 
which are perfectly suitable subjects for a tariff for revenue rather than for pro- 
tection, there are p Safe to which no attention has been given; they speci: 
themselves even according to heredity or to peculiar conditions, The finest cot- 
un in England, sent to France to be woven, sometimes transferred 
dyed, and brought back te England to be sold. Some of the 
e by growing the flax in one place, spinning it in another, and 
far apart. We can not force the manufacture of flax in 
this country until we have a t surplus of population which shall be compelled 
to do the work which the Irish, the Belgians, and the French are now forced to 
do for us even at the lowest wages. The eee of the fine flax by rotting is 
noxious, and can only be worked at the lowest possible rates of wages paid for 
mere manual labor. We can better afford to raise flax for the seed and burn the 
stalks rather than to force American labor into un-American lines of work, in the 
preparation of the fiber by the existing noxious methods. 

All these matters must be considered, and when considered they poe how 
futile, how im ble it is for a Con. composed of men who have little or no 
knowledge of the practical affairs of life, to attempt to regulate prices and wages, 
directly or indirectly, by the enactment of revenue acts. 

I have named several articles which are necessary in the processes of our do- 
mestic industry in which some other countries possess an advantage over us, such 
as tin-plates, buriaps, and the treatment of flax. These advantages exist = 


ton yarns are 
to Germany to 
finest linens are 
weaving it in another, 


cially in respect to crude materials to which machinery has not yet been app! 
to any great extent; und of manufacturing 2 which the greater part of 
the work is done by hand. In hand- werk the rate of wages may be, and olen is, 


a fair standard of the cost of production. Hand-work here and elsewhere is that 
which earns least and can not be protected by any system of taxation of any kind. 

We aunually import, free of duty, $120,000,000 worth of articles of food, and 
$140,000,000 worth of crude or partly mannfactured articles which are made use 
of in our domestic manufactures, because we can not 2 aff rd to do the work 
which would be r quired in the production of these articles, since our «wn work- 
men can doso much better than to undertake the kind of work required. 

But we also annually im aside from sugar and molasses, $40,000,000 worth 
of the most necessary articles of food, and $130.000,000 worth of articies in a crude 
or partly manufactured condition which are absolutely necessary in the processes 
of our domestic industry, on which we impose duties or taxes amounting to abunt 
350, 000. 000 a year. To that extent our workmen are placed at a disadvantage as 
compared with the workmen of other manufacturing countries in which most of 
these articles are admitted free. 

The saving of this tax of about $50,000,000 A aces would be but a very small 
matter were it not for the effect of this tax on foreign imports on the prices of 
many domestic products. Out of the $50,000 000 a year which has been collected 
on crude materials, about $4,000,000 has been gained to the Government from duties 
on iron ore and pig-iren, An addition of 25 cents on each barrel of beer now pro- 
duced would yield the same amount of revenue. If it were assessed upon the 
beer, the entire tax that the people pay would be secured by the Government, and 
tho exact cost would be $4,000,000 revenue, with 3 percent. for the cost of collec- 
tion by means of stamps, 

Now, what has been the effect of the tax of $4,000,009 on the price of iron and 
steel in this country! Various computations have been made, the latest by Mr. 
A. B. Farquhar, of York, Pa., the lai exporter of agricultural machinery in 
this country, and perhaps one of the largest manufacturers of cultural ma- 
chinery in the world. e computes the actual difference in cost of iron and steel 
to the consumers in this country during the last ten years at about $700,000,000, or 
$70,000,000 a year. David A. Wells, making very large corrections for contingen- 
cies, estimates the difference in the cost of these metals to the consumers of this 
country, as com to the consumers of Great Eritain. at $560,000,000 for ten 

ears, giving a little different period of time. My own computations, which have 

made with the utmost care aud which are based wholly upon the figures 

ven by the Iron and Steel Association of this country and of the Iron and Steel 

titute of Great Britain, make the excess of price paid for iron and steel in this 

country as ok ee to others, in the years 1880 to 1889, inclusive, not less than 
$500,000,000, and probably 8800, 000,000. 

I may add that the effect of the tariff upon iron and steel has been much greater 
than in respect to other articles. This country now consumes 35 to 40 per cent. 
of the entire product of iron made in the civilized world. Our consumption at 
the present time is greater than tho largest product of Great Britain in any year. 
No other country could possibly supply us. No other country could have sup- 

lied ns for many years. But by the partial obstruction to our demand upon 
Great Britain 1 due to our own tariff, the price of iron and steel in 
Europe has been very greatly depressed. The tendency throughout the world 
has been to a rapid reduction both in cost and iu the price of these metals, due to 
the application of revolutionary inventions. But the reduction in price in gold 
has boen much greater in Great Britain than it has been in this country; conse- 

uently, by our own act we have protected the ship-builders, the machinists, and 
the tool makers of other countries, while preventing the extension of these arts 
in onr own country, even failing to retain our home market. 

We import a considerable proportion of the products of iron and steel that we 
consume, sometimes in the form of railway burs, yet more in the form of hard- 
ware, tools, und machinery, A first-class textile factory can not be equipped in 
this country without resort to the machine-shops of Great Britain for a very con- 
siderable part of the most machinery. 

Again, the burden of a tax upon crude materials is to be gauged, not by its ratio 
to the value of the uct into which it might enter and docs enter as a compo- 
nent material, but in ratio both to wages and pr.fits in the arts ia which it is 
needed. Lf we artificially raise the cost of materials and are unable to control the 
price of the prodyct into which these materials enter, then it often happens that 


we must keep the wages down in ing measure, or elso give op the un- 
dertaking; and again, a yet pba patrig ian bea F 
over and above the cost of materials, the and the general expenses, then 
no capital will be invested in that branch of industry, and no wages can be paid, 


for lack of profit. 
Now, observe how subtle this matter is. Any conspicuous or important branch 
of industry which will pay 10 cent. profit will attract capital and will be es- 


tablished; but if the tax on the crude material is even 10 per cent. npon the fin- 
ished product, and this tax can not be paid withont doing away with the profit, 
then that art stops, and the other 90 per cent. which would be distributed among 
the workmen is lost to them, merely because there is a disadvantage of 10 per 
cent. in the cost of the material as compared to some other places. 

Now, then, any one who is conversant with the complexity of all modern man- 
ufactures can not fail to be aware that the revenue which the Government derives 
of $50.000,000 on the crade or partly mannfactured materials which we do import 
and which we do use in the processes of our domestic industry may so much re- 
strict that industry by increasing our own cost of production as to limit our home 
market both for domestic and foreign traffic, and may prevent the establishment 
of arts in which ten times as much, or 8504. 000, 000, might. be distributed among 
those who would do the work if these articles were free from taxation. 

This is the consequence of the higher price of domestic products in this country 
or the lower price which prevails abroad for lack of competition. 

Tho very worst effect of a duty on crude materials ensues when, according to its 
advocates, it is most successful. They hold that if, by our tax, the price is put 
down in a foreign country, then the foreigner pays the tax. There are no words 
suitable to apply to such folly. By that very ce genes in the price of pig-iron 
and wool we have built up the manufactures and machine-shops of Europe, and 
have failed more and more to hold our home market even for the specific products 
of the loom and the forge. 

Moreover, the price of some of the most necessary articles of our domestic 
prodnets which enter into our domestic industry, no ably iron and s are main- 
tained far above what the price would be except for this system of taxation, 
3 not perhaps to the fall measure of the rate of duty which is assessed. 
Hence it follows tbat oving to this higher price on the most necessary articles of 
consamption in the manufacturing m ic arts, we have beon unable even 
to retain our home market for domestic manufactures, and have been out off from 
any considerable share in the snpply of other countries, 

In a rough and ready way it may be said that the cost of materials in all the 
staple products of machinery or in manuf: goods ranges from one-half to 
three-quarters the entire cost of the finished product. If the price of these ma- 
terials is kept even 10 per cent. higher in this country than it is in others, then of 
course all profit may be cut off by that disparity, and iu spite of vain attempts to 
put on compensating duties that art languishes and we protect tho foreigner 
rather than the American. 

It will be remembered that no heavy stocks of food, fiber, or fabrics are now 
carried anywhere in the world beyond the probable consumption of a nae year 
or less. Hence it follows that, in — to the import of materials which enter 
into the processes of our own work, whatever the price may be in any given year, 
whether high or low, if through our high tariff the consumers are subjec toa 
higher ais than our competitors abroad, our industry languishes and foreign in- 
dustry is protected. 

I have said that there are two parties, each sna seer to promote domes- 
tic industry. On the one side we find the Republican party advocating privation 
of foreign imports, without regard to the uses for which such articles are requir 
in orler to protect the few specific branches of industry in which we do not y. 
excel other nations On the other side we find the Democratic advocating 
the protection of the domestic industry of all alike, by exempting tom taxation 
every article which is necessary in the processes of domestic industry that we 
can procure in any other country in exchange for the excess of our cotton, corn, 
wheat, and other commodities, which, even at the highest wages obtained any- 
where in the world, are yet produced at the lowest cost. 

Such is the position of the question ou which every voter will be called to de- 
cide in ex his influence and in choosing whom he will support. 

Such were the exact conditions in Great Britain in 1810, only wo because the 
uataral resources of Great Britain, both in respect to agriculture and mining, are 
so much less than our own. 

The first measures of relicf from taxation in Great Britain were practically in- 
stituted by Huskisson in 1824, when wool and some other crude materials were 
in part or wholly relieved from daties. The effect of this change, especially upon 
the product of domestic wool in Great Britain, was very beneficial; relief from 
duty gave the manufacturers of Great Britain the opportunity to buy all the wool 
which they would uire for auy kind of work, and the consequence was that 
the demand for British wool increased, and did not diminish, as the farmers 
feared. These measures of Huskisson, however, were purely tentative; and, 
subsequent to 1824, there was a great financial struggle in the process of reator- 
ing specie payment in the Bank of England, and in the bringing about conditions 
consistent with peace. The great Napoleonic wars in the early part of the cent- 
ury had thrown every art and industry out of its true relation. But the method 
of reform was not forced upon the attention of the people of Great Britain antil 
the disastrous results of the attempt to py Sure prices and wages by way of a 
high tariff, and the failure of this method of promoting domestic industry and of 
developing a home market had culminated in 1810. 

In every history of this time, the picture of the condition of Great Britain is one 
of the most painful suffering on the part of most of the working-people. The land 
was held in the hands of a very few great landholders who were protected by the 
corn laws, and who were thus enabled to charge high prices for 3 food. 
Great wealth had been accumulating during the period of war in the develop- 
mentof mines, works, and factories, dividual wealth existed in a measure never 
before witnessed; and this condition misled many legislators in this country; it 
deceived the very elect. and doubtless led Henry Clay and other champions of a 
high tariff to advocate the very policy which Great Britain was then bving forced 
to give up by the disastrous results which had ensued. Underneath this outside 
show of prosperity poverty, destitution, and want existed on every side; pauper- 
ism existed as never before or since among any Euglish-speaking people. 

At the time when Sir Robert Peel took office in 1540 it was clearly proved that 
the very measures which had been enacted for the purpose of establishing a home 
market and building up domestic manufactures had destroyed that market by 
reducing the great mass of the population to beggary, destitution, and want.“ 
quote the exact words of a contemporary observer. 

‘hose who choose to discriminate between the Jeaders of the two parties of the 
preseut time may read the perversion of English a. by James G. Blaine, in 
the alert er pres ner Review; and the true pictare which is given by General M. 
M. trum 
It would be well worth while for any one who may have been misled by tho 
common errors about the influences which brought Great Britain to reverse her 
policy in 1842 to read up the economic history of that period. It can be dene in 
a very few days. All the facts are given by the radical Miss Martineau in her 
History of Fitty Years’ Peace; by the Tory Sir Stafford Northcote, in his Twenty 
Years” Financial Policy, explaining the changes which Peel brought about; by 
the economist John Noble's Fiscal Legislation in Great Britain, or in Carlyle’s 
Past and Present The best summary is to be found iu the little book published 
in Chi in 1884 by General M. M. Trumbull, entitled The American Lesson of 
the Free Trade Struggle in England. In this book will be found the whole record 
of the condition of England from 1838 to 1846, after the pamo of 1836, which orig- 
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ac rt ree bars t and CFF the 
culmination Alg e the Stet which Peel Suis — which were sub- 
stantially 3 ae Gladstone in 1853. rege fe in to be read by 
every man who desires to make F — Aaah Ye 
present time. The logic of events is the same, We are repeating history. We 
are suffering, so far as it is in the power of legislators to stop tho p the progress of this 
country, from 9 methods of obstruction ; reap Porgy od progress in 
8 and In manufactures by * 25 les] 25 bounds,” Gladstone put 
8 we choose as adopt the po! bich will soon bo 5 into ection, 
whether we will or no, by the logic of n cveasity. 

The basis 2 a RA reform in pee was established by Joseph Hume, 
who, being chairman of the committee in the House of Parliament, 
made a 5 on 8 tariff of Great Britain, which then covered about 1,250 
cifle articles at an arenes rate of about 28 per cent. on dutiable 8 In this 
meee he first eae ports, according to their use, under tour heads: 


Partly —— materials. 
Manufactured goods. 


king free partly manufactured gooi 
atthe same time reducing the N on dated products ae 
o fourth class, namely, those of the nature of a luxury or voluntary 


11 had become so much impressed and infiuenced by the success of this method 
that during the last fow months of the administration of Secretary Hugh McCal- 
loch I 8 to him to class the imports of this country in a way correspond- 
— to ume’s method. I gave him my reasons somewhat in this way, that in 

tever manner, by 88 ox party, under whatever name, the reform of our 
tariff shozld at a future da taken atin, ay it would of necessity be governed b 
the logic of the lines or 8 which these imports might then b. bo sort 
‘The suggestion was adopted. I made five classes, and since that date the fiscal 
statement of each year hae been tabulated in that way. 

I venture to in te at this point the statement of the imports under each 
of the heads named, with the duties thereon. I take these figures from the last 

— 8 of the Burvau of Statistics of the Treasurer of the United States for the fis- 

year ending June 30, 1889. 
“IMPORTS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 
t Importe of merchandise subdividéd into groups or classes according to degree of 
manufacture and uses. 

In the following tables the oxtended classification for imports entered for con- 
sumption, embracing over a thousand articles and classes of articles, which is 
mainly an alphabetical 1 with two grand subdcvisions of free and duti- 
able articles. has been subdivided into the five following general groups or classes, 


Suporte entered for consumption during the 


car exding June 30, 1889, with accompanyin 
tion of the 


Nr. of manufacture and uses of the artidles imported. It is 
— yee ensation of imports into —— groups will in Somo moasro aid 
era pran SA the labora cf those engagod in investigating the operations of our 


bi en more extended explanation of this classification, see 9 of this office on 
Merchandise entered for Consumption, 1887, page xxiv, eto. 
„Lass A.—Articles of food, and un 
„Cass B.—Articles in a crude condition, which enter into various processes of 
domestic industry. 
“ Crass C.—Articles wholly or partially manufactured, for use as materials in 
the manufactures and mechanic arts. 
“Crass D.—Manufactured articles, ready for consumption. 
“ Crass E.—Articles of voluntary use, 3 eto. 
“The value of imported merchandise entered for consumption in the United 
States, with the amount of duty collected thereon added. for the year ending June 
30, 1889, has been as follows: 


f 
i = 
cen 
Classes. | Values. 3 sae ay 
j value. 
t 
(A) Articles of food, and ani- | 
F $240, 666, 693) 32. 45 $66, 568, 
(B) Articles in a crude condi- | 
tion which enter oe co 
Zias procona of domestic 
53 172 134, 716) 23. 15, 363, 625} 7.02) 187, 498, 341 
Ass ticles wholly or partii y - 
or use as ma- | 
terials fs in the manufnetures i | 
and mechanic arts | 84,354, 509) 11. 22, 195, 095) 10. 15 106, 549, 004 
(D) Articles manufactured, — 
ready for comsumption 147, 596, 641! 19. 91 68, 683, 708 31. 40 216, 280, 406 
(E) ele of voluntary use, : 
luxuries, et re 45, 890, 357 20.99) 142, 509, 196 
Total E PAARA | 741, 431, 00.00 218, 701, 714100. 00 960, 133, 172 


This table does not show the cost of the imports landed in our porta. 
are not included in the values of articles the cost of coverin 9 oto., 
excluded from the dutiable value by the act of March 3, 1 ; nor freight 
from the country of importation, and underval the aggregate ‘amount of 
which can not be estimated with any approximation to accuracy. 


diagram, showing the relative values of the respectire ` 
uty collected on each class to its value. 


classes of des and dutiable 2 and the rela 
[> A j 
| Per | 
Classes. Value. r. 
| total. 


` FREE OF DUTY. | 


(A) Articles of food, and animals . 
(B) Articles in a crude condition which | 
enter into the various processes 
of domestic industry 
(C) Articles wholly or partially manu. } 
favtured, for use as materials in 


ee n and mechanic 


DUTIABLE. 


(A) Articles of food, and animals...... 

(B) Articles in acrude condition which 

enter into the various processes 

Afticies wholly or pardali 

c wholly or pa y manu- 

2 factured, for use as materials in 

Lard manufactures and essence 

(D) Articies msnntactared ‘re 
consumption 
ntar, 


Diagram. [Scale: 1 inch=$100,000,000.] 


try 
(è) Articles wholly or tially man- 
S nfactared, . 


f | 
| i 
the manufactures and mechanic | | 


22.195, 00 10.15 


U 
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Summary of values of imported merchandise entered for consumption, by groups, according to degree of manufactures and uses, from 1880 to 1889. 


Per et. Per et. Per et. 
1880 | $90,637, 062 | $108, 528,901 | $199, 165,963 | $52,305,551 | 48.19 | 28.67| 31.72 
1881 | 90,872,067 | 125, 984, 216, 356,337 | 58 748. 703 46.63} 80.35) 33.25 
1682 | 82,244,581 | 147,870,926 | 230,121,507] 63,325,109 | 22.82 20.87| 92.13 
leet 22 88 280 | 132 130,000 | 224720259] 80 188.7 4 f 2260 
- „ 7 k 
(A) Articles of food, awl animals... 2. 2.-.- 1885 | 86.559, 991 | 107,706,369 | 194,266,360 | 61, 695,247 | 57.28 | 34.75 33.52 
3 1886 | 83,752,303 | 112,453,925 | 190,206,228 | 61, 064, 714 54.87] 32.42] 31.38 
1887 | 99,183,773 | 112,273,076 | 211,456, 849 | 67,998,334 | 60.57 | 32.07| 30.94 
1888 | 104,291,336 | 115,124,040 | 219,395,376 | 61,393,790 | 56.00| 30.16] 30.80 
{| 1889 | 119,403,491 | 121,263,202 | 2:0, 666,603 | 66,568,992 54 80 20.44 32.45 
1880 } 96,080,615 | 63,075,261 | 160,055,876 | 20,650,123 | 3274| 11.82 25.52 
1881 | 02,570,041 |- 56,929,006 | 149,499, 047 | 17,180,700 | 20.09 | 8.85 | 22,98 
1882 | 103. 045,047 | 61, 010, 729 | 164,055,776 | 18,788,424 | 30.80 | 8.71 2291 
1883 | 102,844,603 | 45,321,172 | 149,165,775 | 12,936,129 | 27.93 | 6.17 21.29 
(B) Articles in a crude condition which enter into the various processes 1884 $4,039,567 | 44,457,174 | 138,496,741 | 11,922,748 | 26.82] 6.28 20.75 
of domestic industry. - 1885 82,507,747 | 37,101,595 | 119,609,342 | 9, 454.989 | 25.48] 5.33| 20.64 
: 2 1886 | 102,438,364 | 41,013,653 | 144,052,022 | 12,863,115 | 30 01 683| 23.04 
1887 | 106,389,032 | 59,542,660 | 165,931,692 | 19,567,903 | 32.88 | 0.23 2428 
1888 | 111,808,141 | 56, 221,508 | 168, 029, 649 | 15,830,839 28.16 7.42] 23.59 
1889 | 110,706,883 | 61, 427,833 172 134,716 | 15,363,625 | 25.01 | 7.02 23.22 
1880 | 10,529,186} 62, 657,777 186, 18, 864,488 | 30. 11 10.84 11.66 
1881 9,860,939 | 58,711,565 468, 072.504 17,475,842 | 29.76 |¢ 9.03| 10.46 
1882 | 18,488,950 | 65,786,906 | 79,225,856 | 19,943,553 | 30. 35 9.25 11.08 
1883 | 13,032,614 | 75,580,521 | 88,613,135 | 22,055,271 30.50 11.00] 12 6% 
(C) Artio’es wholly or partially manufactured, for use as materials in 1884 | 12,186,427 69,963,939 | 82,150,366 | 18. 538, 278 2649) 9.70] 12.31 
the manufactures and mechanic arts. 1885 | 11,185,487 | G1, 271. 43 72,456,952 | 17,088,148 | 27.80 9.64] 12.50 
1886 | 10,689,156 | 67,855,317 | 78,544,473 | 20,115,152] 29.68} 10.68 12.56 
1887 12,149,883 | 67,505,441 | 79,655,824 | 20,293,493 | 30. 21 9.62] 11.66. 
| 1888 2 10 73, 013,645 | 84. 706. 202 21,824,738 | 2. 80 10.22 11.90 
( 189 12.444 10 71,860,404] 81. 454, 500 22,185, (05 30.89 10.15 11.33 
{| 1880} 9,181, 858 | 420, 872, 785 | 130, 004, 643 | 56,271, 500} 46.55 | 20.85) 20. 72 
1881 | 9,134,263 | 135,095,610 | 144,229,903 | 63,665,234 | 47.18 | 32.89 | 22.17 
1882 10, 621, 28 147,545,470 | 158,166,708 | 70,541,612 47.81 22.72] 22.08 
1 11.638512 12 015.240 14 88.8 2 518 7% f oss| aucos 
„ 7 . s 
(D) Articles manufactured, ready for consumption . . 1885 10, 617, 108,410,164 | 119,027,569 | 52,387,336 | 48.28 | 29,54| 20.54 
1886 | 12,446,211 | 113,824,644 | 126,270,855 | 55,653,853 | 48.90 | 29.54] 30.19 
1887 | 11,565,665 | 124,473,106 | 136, 03%, 771 | 61, 898 300 49.73 | 29.19] 19.90 
1888 | 11, 438,012 | 133,252,873 | 144,790,885 | 67,426,549 | 50.56 | 31.58 20.33 
{| 1889} 9, 820,801 | 137,775, 840 | 147,596,641 | 86,683,765 | 49.85| 31.40 19,91 
f} 1880 170, G4, 371, 367 | 62,141,828 | 34,323,490 | 53.32 | 18.82 10.38 
1881 1,120,102 | 71,341,106 | 72,461,208 | 36,541,032 | 51.22 |- 18.88 | 11.14 
1882 1,922,164] 83321,935| 84,644,099 | 43,018,973 51.8 19.95 11.82 
iss kn somre) n 41732007] 4812| aces| 15:20 
š 1 132, 1. 13.20 
(Œ) Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, eto . 1885 | 2,041,604 | 72,178,227 | 74,219,831 | 36,693,830 50.84 20,69| 12.81 
1886 | 2 204 725 78,030,511 | 80,235,936 | 38,682,533 40.58 20.83 12.83 
1887 | 3,805,206 | 88,531,039 | 90, 338. 345 42,174,828 | 48.74 19.89 13.99 
1888 | 4,874,746 | 90,451,708 | 95,326,454 | 44,033,886 | 48.70 20.63| 13.38 
i| 1889] 4,149,350 | 92,529,489 | 96,678,439 | 45, 890,357 | 40.60 20.99] 13.04 
=; : ee vv. a 
| 1880| 208,049,180 | 419, 606,001 | 627,555,271) 182,415,162 | 43. 48 
z 1881 | 202,557,412 | 448, 061, 587 | 650,618,999 | 193,561,011 | 43.20 
1882 | 210,721,980 | 505,491,966 | 716, 213,946 | 215, 617,671 | 42 66 
1883 | 206,913,289 | 493, 916,384 | 700, 829, 673 | 209, 659,699 | 42.45 
dai 188 211,280,265 | 456,205,124 | 667,575,38%| 189,844,005 | 41.61 
Total . 7 rasas nurin 1885 192,912,234 | 386,667,820 | 579, 580,054 | 177. 319,550 | 45.66 
1886 | 211,530, 750 | 413,778,055 | 625, 308,814 | 188,379,397 | 45.55 
1887 | 233,093,659 | 450, 325, 222 418,081 | 212,032,424 | 47.10 
1888 | 244, 104,852 | 468,143,774 | 712,248,626 | 213, 509,802 | 45.63 
1889 | 256,574,630 | 484, 856,768 | 741,431,398 | 218,701,774 | 45.13 


Early in the Administration of President Cleveland I ventured to suggest to | the ground that public j requires — — 8 a — N fas lim- 
sugar can rocured a cost in exchange 
so ju 


of ten consecutive years, 1880 to 1889, inclusive, which I now submit for considera- | to be “bestowed upon private — — lo aid private eu rises becomes none 
tion. I think all will agree with me that no committee of any party or under any | the leas robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation.” 
name can fail to be governed by the logic of these lines in preparing measures of | This proposition brings the effect of this theory of protection directly into view; 
tariff reform. 


11. branches of A It is admittedly more important that this country should 


“We are at the Jarg of tho ways.“ Any one who takes the pronn thatthe | ironand steel have been justified upon the ground that it is for the public interest to 
main o which should be kept in view in placing taxes upon foreign imports | make this country independent of all others in the production of iron. 
may rightly be an attempt to establish any and every branch of industry, great | independent, whether we will or no; we are consuming 35 to 40 per cent. of the 
mod: small, without regarding the use to which imports are to be put, and witbout | iron of the world and no other country could bly supply us. On tho plea that 
any consideration of the temporary obstruction to other branches of industry | this branch of industry should be sustained, the consumers of iron and steel in this 
which must follow any interference with the natural course of trade, may take | country have 115 a sum in excess of the price paid by the consumers who have 
his own way; he will have no further interest in this essay. Such men may sep- | been supplied by G: 
arate themselves under the guidance of their chosen leaders, for such inflnence | a year for the last ten years. The excess of price not been paid over to the 
upon the question of taxation as they muy be capable of exerting. Their position | workmen by the owners of the mines and works; it has boon bestowed upon pri- 
is a vi Main one, and it has been rightly named by tts chief exponent, the chair - vate individuals to aid pias enterprises. One has only to examine the average 
manof Committee on Ways and Means, the method of * protection with inci- | wages of the workmen in the fron mines and works of this country to be convinced 
dental revenue.” May it not be held that this method is inconsistent with the | that they are much less than the wages of those who are en n the conversion 
iblie welfare and that it is contrary to the very are of law which has been | of crnde iron and steel into preppy econ beams, bars, and other forms for use. 
established by the Supreme Coart of the United States in the case of the Loan If it were proposed to remit all du upon iron and steel, and to pay a bounty 
Association rs. Topeka! to tbe cers of these crude metals, equal to the excess of price which we have 
In this case Justice Miller, on behalf of the court, stated this fundamental pñ- | pai the last ten years, would not that bring the case ditectly under the law 
ciple of law as follows: To lay with one hand the power of the Government on | as laid down by Justice Miller? If under — circumstances it would come di- 
the of the citizen, and with the other bestow it on favored individuals xy under the law, why does not the case come indirectly under the law, po 
to aid private undertakings and to build up private enterprises, is none the less | vided a case Could be made up to test the question in court? It might be . 
rob because it ia done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This | cult, as a matter of practice, to bring the case into court, but I am inclined to 
is not m; it is a decree under legislative forms, * * Beyond a cavil think that if this policy of protection with incidental revenue were to be forced in- 
there can be no lawful tax which isnot laid for a public rg! saga 2 to effect by tho votes of a temporary ma; 8 Congress ot the United States, 
1 think it must be clear to betes us beaten mind that the theory of Mr. Mc- | a way 3 59 be fonnd to bring this subject before the Supreme Court and to abate 
Kiser, of ‘protection with incidental phim is in fact forbidden by this dic- | this evil by a decision of the court. That is the way by which many of the abuses 
tum of the Supreme Court. It can only be justified by a to wit, | of the tasting er bave been prevented, but the remedy can be more easily ap- 


epoca ay 
thata public purpose or dee which justifies doing away with the reve- | plied through 
ing the Government of all revenue from that The present tax upon the import of tin-plates is purely a revenue measure, be- 
an wah mer AAOS narra ge eg Leben i he object of raising this tax to 
twice the rate now levied is that a bounty may be bestowed upon private indi- 


3 — nde $ people in order to to the sugar- 
Bon con er a 
— he bounty to sagarpinntern must be Jostai, if jastiied stall pen 
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viduals in 88 them in the private enterprise” of making tin- plates. The 


asked for this ; it has been by the 
majority 


y8 urpoese ; it is consistent 
with the so-called principle of protection with in 
“who has voted for this measure in the House of Se gym San eer deny that, 
under the ruling of the Supreme Court, this method “is not legislation; itis a 
Oore ERNE PONS Stes, Ane is none the less robbery because it is called 
taxation.” 

On the other hand, almost all the advocates of the theory of protection accord- 
ing to the principles of its founders, viz, temporary support during the period of 
the infancy of any art, may now be cent to join with the reasonable advocates 
ok Sree Waa DN peeing eee 


ent with existing conditions and also consistent with common sense, AN admit, 
as Sir Robert Peel did, that we can not apply the absolute theory of free trade at 


ing a revenue from duties upon imports, the subjects of taxation being 
wih a view saumers, 


Jators to make laws if constituents do not themselyes know what kind 
of laws they want? 
When subject is thus approached in a judicial way there are two lines of 


reliminary research and two sets of facts of which full cognizance must be 


en: 
The home market of this country rests for its development, its stability, and its 
profit upon the property. of the great mass of the consumers of this country who 
are working-people busily occupied for gain in all the arts of life; of whom a vast 
majority ars wörking- people even in the narrow sense in wich that term is 
commonly used. ‘The census of occupations of those who are engaged in gainful 
ts 2 doubtless about as accurate as the enumeration of the population itself. 

who are thus occupied for gain and who do all the work of production and 
distribution, and who enjoy greater or less abundance in their consumption ac- 
their larger or lesser share of the joint anuual product, number one in 
three of the whole ee 2 fractions. 

eren 


four general 
pec of 1880, the total number of all who were occupied for gain was 17,400,000 
out of 50,000,000, (I will omit fractions in dealing with these figures) A little 
over 23 A ps cent., numbering about 4,000,000, were occupied in professional and 
mal service. There can, of course, be no direct foreign competition with 
class through the import of products. Ten and four-tenths per cent., num- 
bering a little over 1,800,000, were occupied in trade and transportation; there can 
be no import of foreign products to compete with this class; it matters not to them 
what they move or what they may deal in. Forty-four per cent., numbering a 
little over 7,600,000, were occupied in agriculture as farmers and farm laborers, 
fruit cultivators, shepherds, and the like; and, lastly, 22 per cent., numbering a 
little over 3,800,000, were occupied in the manufacturing and mechanic arts and 
in mining. All Pao Goni orae Bonea to any change in the direction of 
their industry by alterations in the policy of this country are substantially 
included in the two latter classes; that is, in agriculture and manufactures. 
According to the valuation of the products of . pagrnneieet which was carefully 
revised by the Department of Agriculture after the census had been taken, the 
total value of the product of this great body of farmers and farm num- 
bering 7,600,000, was a little under ae yd that part of the product, which 


of different products. 

In this consideration we of course leave out the Dominion of Canada. Owing 
to the difference in climate and to our advantage of position, there is a consider- 
able exchange of products of agriculture between us and our neighbors in Canada ; 
the amounts about nce. On the whole. wesupply Canada with a rather larger 
part of the ere of agriculture than they can supply to us. But the total 
traflic is relatively a very small part of our commerce and may be wholly set 
asido, especially since the advocates both of protection and of freer trade are com- 
ing together in sustaining reciprocity among the nations on the American conti- 
nents, eg Sep abr Canada. 

On the other d, in 1880, 17 per cent. of the value of the product of agrienlt- 
ure found its home market only by sale for export to foreign countries; since then 
the proportion of exports has diminished; exports now range from 10 to 15 per 
cent. in value of the total product of agriculture, varying with the relative supply 
and demand. It therefore follows that there is a vastly greater proportion of 
farmers and farm laborers whose home market depends upon the export trade than 
there are of those who might 2 be harmed even if, through imports of for- 
olga articles of like kind, the demand for their own product were reduced. 

hen we take up the fourth class, manufacturing and mechanic arts and min- 
as to the proportion. whose home market depends 
upon export and the proportion whose product could be in imported from a 
foreign country. In «rough and ready way it may be said abont one-half tho 
total number under this head of 3,800,000 were mechanics engaged in j 


ing, one’s judgment may 


ited Fr polk 
affected by injudicious or revolutionary sangos in the tariff policy of the conn- 
attention to the fact that at least 


ir products were meer A 3 or Set of 9 9 
would necessari) ow muc porte would be increased or 
diminished can Seok piap Ai aah until the effect of the removal of duties on crude 
or partly manufactured materials shill have given our domestic manufacturers an 


even es to compete with others. 


Ifit be admitted that the number of persons who are occupied in branches of + 
ufactures, and in mining, whose home ds whol) 
ex! 


import of foreign goods, either crude or manufactured, is obstructed, then it fol- 

the export of the-products of the farm and of the mine is to 
ted, because we buy our foreign goods in exchange for food 
* we can not consume, for cotton that we can not spin, and for oil that we can 
not burn. 

But,“ some one says, if these foreign goods were manufactured at home, 
there would then be the same market for the product of the farm, the mine, and 
the forest, within the limit of our country, that now exists abroad.“ That view 
of the matter opens a very complex question. One can neither admit nor den 
that position, because we have no experience to guide us. If, however, we ‘aid 
make the finished goods which we import into this country, the work in the fac- 
tories in which they would be made would give employment to a very much less 
number of laborers than are en in the product of wheat and cotton which we 
now exchange for them. The home market which would be established in this 
artificial way would not take up anything like the quantity of products of the 
farm, the mine, and the forest that is now Š 

To show the absurdity of this conception, Ican not do better than to quote from 
Mr. Bürrxnwonru's late . Having laid down his base-line p le with 
reference to the revision of the tariff, viz, that of reduction, he says: * Other- 
wise we should have five gentlemen, honorable and learned gentlemen, arbitrarily 
shaping and disarranging, according to their own y age gee AY judg- 
ment, the more than fifty thousand industries of millions people, — 
tered over a vast affectin, home in 


choose and direct the occupations of this people? Are su 
to be empowered to say to us, this branch of 
work you shall do, and that of work you shall not do? What an absurd- 
ity! Asif the people were not more competent than any Congress that ever ex- 
isted, and more — 1 285 of managing their own affairs than the average member. 
Again, what conld be more absurd than the bagbear which is held up to us, of 
a community which would be exclusively devoted to agriculture, as the penalty 
for doing away with protection to domestic industry? Sach a community never 
existed upon continent except in the alave States, ‘Chere, owing to sla ý 
we had a community almost wholly devoted to agriculture, and this was due 
the coercion of law and the attempt to direct and control the labor of a great 
ba, mg — ted by the writer, cotton by free 
0 pamphlet ever prin’ 0 on choa on labor, 
was devoted to an economic review ol the slave system of boa: In that and id 
other articles I treated the system e from the economic standpoint; 
ured to predict the ae which would como whenever 
the labor of the community by the force of slave 8 
the economic history of the oes generation shall be written, it will give a 
picture of the most wonderfal industrial revolution that has ever been witnessed, 
and it will do away forever with the conception that infant industries require 
even temporary support from the Government. 4 5 = 
No one can yet measure the ey which has been made in all the arts and 
industries which are ng agers ag vilized life in that great Southland. I have 
la been on a hasty trip as far as New Orleans; I have witnessed the progress 
of white and black alike; progress upon the farm, in the field, in the great fac- 
tory, in the workshop; progress in better conditions of life, in higher wages and 
in lower cost, in town and city and wherever the railwa: . It 
is a complete proof that diversity o 9 establishes spite of legis- 
lation and in spite of overy bad form of taxation, 
of the occupations of the people of the sev- 
iting your observation to those which had not 
of slavery, you will find that in a very short time 
to cementa certain balance of occupations es- 
Where the is poor, as in New England, tho — gd 


there may be for a timo an 
ons; but after the normal 
conditions have become established by long settlement, as in Ohio, for instance— 
a State midway between the Al seer prairies of the West and the factories of the 
East—we find that although there is almost nothing produced in Ohio which could 
be imported from any foreign country, except a litle wool and a little 2 
the two together constituting a small Sed of the product of the State an 
giving employment in 1880 to ony 82,000 out of 1,000,000 persons then occupied for 
gain, zeting persons in ratio to the relative value of products, the balance of oc- 
cupations is about the same as that which has established itself on the average 
throughout the country, That average is 40 to 45 per cent. in agriculture; 10 to 
11 per cent. in trade and transportation; 20 to 24 per cent. in professional and 
paaa service; 20 to 24 per cent. in manufacturing aud m ic arts and in 
ing. 

The error which Mr. Gladstone has made in his article in the North American 
Review, to which Mr. Blaine replied, is of this nature. If I read his article cor- 
rectly from his standpoint, I think he holds to the mistakon idea that the condi- 
tions of this country are more culture than to the mana- 
facturing arts. A greater mistake could not be made. We possess greater ad- 
vantages in our natural conditions and resources for the establishment of the 
wining industry, the mechanic arts and mannfacturing, than we do in agricult- 
ure; and it is only due to our own blanders that we do not take the paramount 
position in the world in all these arts. 

On the other hand, the reply of Mr. Blaine is full of yet more gross errora; not 
errors of opinion, but errors in the statement of facts. A more mistaken or er- 
roneous statement of the course of economic history, not only in Great Britain, 
but also in this country, could hardly have been compiled than is found in Mr. 
2 reply to Mr. Gladstone. A complete review of these two articles remains 
to 


ns. Now, if we adopt the theory so well laid 
down by Sir Robert Peel, after he had become convineed of the necessity of tariff 
reform, that if our condition had not been changed by our long ence in a 
high tariff policy we t choose the subjects from which to derive our revenue 
ao as to interfere in the 5 either with agriculture, or manu- 
factures, then the collection of our necessary revenue either from customs or 
i would become a very simple matter. 


y adapted to agri 


tton. 
So much for the analysis by 


dition. 
lecting the national voluntary 
necessary use, exempting everything that enters into the process of domestig 
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industry, and taxing only those articles of which consumers may even be deprived 
of some 9 the cost, and yet not be in any degree harmed or pro- 
fm 0 


the most effectivy work of which they are capable; our object 
being to leave them free, so as to be able to obtain the largest annual net 
either by the application of the labor of the people of the country to its own re- 
sources or in reul by devoting their labor and — to ox ug their 
own products for articles of necessity which may be o: foreign origin, thus secur- 
in, cen acne of necessity at the lowest cost, whether of foreign or of domestic 
miih e could then raise all the necessary revenu» from spirita, wines, beer, 
sugar, tea, coffee, silks, the finer textile fabrics of wool and cotton, laces, em- 
broideries, furs, and fan 

In order to apply this hoy to our present condition, we may take as our basia 

the estimates of Seore' of the Treasury for the ensuing year; but 
inso doing we must bear in mind that there has scarcely been a single estimate 
of prospective revenue submitted by any Secretary for the last twenty-five years 
which bas not been exceeded in resalt; we must also bear in mimi, in consider- 
ing estimates of expenditure, that the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Treasary have been more apt to be cut down by Congress than to be increased. 
At the present time, however, when our 1 are so anxious to dispose of 
a surplus in order that they may not be cal upon to reduce taxation, we may 
find an exception to this latter rule; but for the purposes of study the ordinary 
conditions may be applied to the prons caso, 
- Imight have 3 to lay down the basis for an act for the collection of oar 
national revenue consistently with theory; of course, our tion will not per- 
mit the immediate application of this theory in its full force on account of our 
present conditions. A beginning, however, may be mado, and as the effects of 
the changes upon the progress of the country are deyeloped the work can pro- 
ceed more and more rapidly. 

No one can yet venture to forecast the prosperity of this country which would 
ensue the moment all crude and partly manufactured materials which are neces- 
res in the main processes of our domestic iniustry were made free from duties, 
and were therefore snpplied to our domestic manufacturers on even terms with 
our competitors in other couutrigs. As one can not forecast the beneficial effect 
of the removal of these taxes, 80 no one can measure the injury which has been 


inflicted in Lea yp ae of the biner prico of iron, stoel, copper, lead, and other 
—— 2 wool, chemicals, and dye-staffs through this long term of bigh-tariff 
obstruction. 


The true change me now be readily brought about, because the masters of tho 
art of converting ore into iron have become aware that, oving ta the scarcity of 
the fine ores suitable for the Bessemer metal, and of coal suitable for coking in 
Great Britain, the paramount control of the metal industry is passing to this coun- 
try; it needs only the maintenance of the prices on the other side without a re- 
duction of our own to put us in a position of advantage for converting the crado 
metals into the higher furms in which ten or twenty men may be called for as 
compared to one in the production of pig-iron, copper, lead, aud zinc. The pros- 
pey which would ensue, as it did in Great Britain after similar changes in the 

were made, would tend to increase the consuming power of our own people 

in respect to the dutiable from which we should still derive a constantly 

increasing revenue. In this way we wight gain a true protection to our domestic 

industry and the eee, of our home market; we might then take the para- 

*mount tion in manufactnring arts as well as in agriculture, to which we are 
entitkd, and yet enjoy the full benefit of low price and high wages. 

I have endeavo o bring out this point very conspicuously, because man 
persons have looked upon those who are stigmatized as frec-traders as if they ad- 
vocated radical and injudicious changes in ont revenue system, such as would 
launch us upon froe trade without warning and without preparation. It is time 
to lay aside such prejudice with regard to those who advocate tariff reform in the 
direction of frecr trade. I can not name a man A Seo associates in tho study 
of these economic questions whose views are not substantially like my own and 

who is of any considerable influence or importance either as a atudent, economist, 
or legislator—not one who would not deprecate radical and revolutionary Nc 
and who would not be guided by the most conservative ideas in the measures by 
which an ultimate but very profound change in our fiscal system would bo 
bronght about. 

So far as one may judge by the course which has been taken in the House of 
Representatives in the Sevato, and by the position taken by Ex-President 
Cleveland, the advocates of tariff reform and reduction first declared their adhe- 
sion to this proposed een taba putting wool, hemp, flax, and many other articles 
which are most important ucts in the specific States from which they bave 
been elected at once into the free-list. May not men like the Representatives 
from Texas, Kontucky, Tonnessce, and Arkansas, who led off in the Committee 
on Ways and Means in taking off the taxes from wool, hemp, and flax, well bo 
sustained in the brave stand which they have taken and on the lines on which 
they have carried their constituents with thom? These men have also been 
willing, oven eager, to | eon rates of duty on finished fabrics, such as wight allay 
the fears of those who have been so long sustained by high duties that they dread 
any change. This is a reasonable mothod. The matter of importance is that wo 
should be headed in the right direction. The time covered in the process of 
change may well correspond substantially with the life of the existing machinery 
whic haa boon putat work at the high cost duc to past and present conditions, 

All the machinery in our textile factories has cost at least 50 per cent., if not 75 
per cent., more than that of our competitors in England, France, and Germany, 
on account of the tax upon materials of which that machinery is made. The life 
of machinery which is usod in ern manufactaring ranges from ten to twenty 
years, averaging perhaps fifteen years. Ifthe relief could at once be given by u 
removalof the dudes u ornde and partly finished materials, with very moderate 
reduction on the finished 8, we should probably repeat the experience of 
Great Britain, and we should find, as Gladstone put it, that the road to free 
trade is like the road to virtue; tho first stop the most painful, the last step the 
most profitable." 

The mannfacturers of England wero Saree so afraid of er labor, 80 
called, that when the 8 for the union of Ireland with England was pend- 
ing, the purport of which was of course to bring Ireland under the same tariff sys- 
tem as that of England, they sent memorials to Parliament in 8 to tho 
union, on the ground that they would be ruined by the cheap labor of Ireland. 
Of course they were map fe na they were not ob to disturb or stop the 
factories of Lancashire and of Yorkshire or to move them across the Channel. 
The manufacturers of England soon found out that the low-priced labor of people 
verging on panperism is the dearest and not the cheapest labor that can be offered. 

I now close this overlong treatise upon the method of tariff reform by sub- 
mitting what may be called a practical budget. The figures are based upon tho 
actual accounts of the Treasury of the United States, and npon what is hoped may 
be the maximum expenditure that will be warranted even by the present Con- 


3 of the Navy, without expensive appr tions for construction; fourth, the 
efictency in the postal ser ve; fifth, t terest on the public debt; sixth, the 
support of the Indians, and seventh, the miscellaneous expenses. The sum of 
these regular or norma: ex enditures, aside from war obligations, act or ling to 
tho estimates submitted by tue Secretary of the Treasury for the next fiscal year, 
which estimates until pow have been more apt to be cut down than in by 
Congress, amount to less than $200,000,000. We may set off a tax against each 
branch of expenditure, and the conclusion which we reach is rather singular. 
Omitting fractions, the internal revenue from whisky more than pays the cost 
of the civil government. The excess added to the tobacco tax more than suffices 
to pay the army expenses and fortifications. The Navy floats on beer, with a part 
of the boer tax to spare and carry forward. The income from the Indian trast 
funds meets the cost of the Indian Department. ‘Che miscellaneous permanent 
receipts of various kinds more than cover the miscellaneous ent neg oem 
while the sugar tax and the revenue dorived from tape liquors and tobacco 
cover the postal deficiency and the interest on the public debt, with $10,000,000 to 


spare. 

Were it not for pensions and sinking funds, our pleasant vices, with the tax on 
sugar added, would support the Government on a very adequate scale, not very 
economically administered, and with a margin for contingencies of moro than 
$10,000,000 to spend on rivers and harbors. 

This is only one way of putting the case. It shows how easily we could cover 
ali the normal or peace expenditures of the Government by taxing nothing but 
spirits. beer, tobacco, and sugar. But we are subject to war ex and we 
3 continue some war taxes for a term of years. We may therefore mako up 

wo accounts: ~ 


No. 1. 
War expenses: 
Current 3 pensions, $65,000,000 ; 
Interest on war debt: 
Sinking fund eee eee 
eee cae ct sencncvescusmanedactes . $180, 000, 000 
War taxes: 
Internal tax on Whisky 78, 000, 000 
Internal tax on bre Be 27, 000, 000 
Internal tax on tobacco 33, 000, 000 
Duties on sugar and molasses...... 00, 000, 000 
Elasticity in next fiscal year A 2, 000, 000 


Total war taxes 


Peace expenditures: 


Kl.. e eee eee, O00 
Army and fortiflcat lion 87, 000, 000 
MAES oA aan EE EERE S e EE EE TES 25, 000, 000 
Allo E T AS 6, 000, 000 
Tostal deficiency. 7, 000, 000 
iscel 21, 000, 000 
Rivers and harbors.. 10, 000, 000 
Total 173, 000, 000 
Peace revenue on present basis: 
Brought forward from the war taxes 20, 000, 000 
laneous permanentreceipts, omitting so-called profiton silver 
Doing ges cncccaceccnccocencsatcudennescobaccobenceiveseesuveéer 30, 000, 000 
Customs revenue on basis of calendar year ending 
Decomber 31, 1889 .........-..-.-. Csdeuvoses 1 — „000, 000 
Less sugar assigned to war expenses NN > , 000, 000 
-—————_ 170, 000, 000 
Ir RP my Ent RE ERAS pane 220, 000, 000 
—————— ¶»— 
Surplus available for reduction of taxation + 47,000,000 


On reference to the table of the revenue derived from 11 sorted according 
to their kind, given in the first part of this treatise, it will be found that 
Aside from sugar, necessary articles of food have been taxed annu- 

ally between $10, 000, 000 and 


$12, 000, 000 
Articles in a crude condition necessary in the processes of domestic 


AA REEY, DID. OOO, O00 000i da dob AA EEA Aa 14, 000, 000 
Articles partly manufactured which are necessary in 
the processes of domestic industry.........-..-...---. $23, 000, 000 
Less some duties which are im in order to adjust 
other duties to the intornal taxes, ett 3, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
c r 46, 000, 000 


All this revenue can be spared. All these taxes are a useless burden u 
domestic industry. T can be given within the ry sage oP dap deg to exist, 
if this Congress joes not waste the substance of the people er to prevent a 
redaotion of taxation.” 

Of course, one can not enter into details in a magazine article. Judgment 
would be required in abating the duties upon crude and partly manufactured 
materials. Under these headings there may be a fow articles which it may 
be necessary to move into another class, or on which duties would have to bo 
maintained because of their close relation to finished products of à very similar 
kind. Solong as we maintain a duty upon spool cotton, for instance, it would not 
be safe or judicious to remove all duties upon fine cotton thread which conld be 
imported in the skein and reeled hers, But these are all smalt matters of detail. 
Sales that the revenue which is now derived from spirits, tobacco, beer, and su- 
gar, from silks, furs, and fancy goods, and from laces, embroideries, and the fine 
textile fabrics, which are arti of luxury rather than of utility, is so large that 
it would suffice to meot all the ordinary and all the extraordinary expenditures of 
the Government. 

But there is another element to be considered. When a reform of the English 
tariff was laid down on these lines under the direction of Sir Robert Peel, even ho 
could not anticipate the prosperity which would énsuo from the removal of the 
little petty obstructions to the commerce of the globe, which had yielded only a 


“Since this treatise was first prepared for submission to a private club, the de- 
pendent pension bill has been passed, which may increase the current annual 
obligation to $100.000,000 a year. If common sense ruled in fiscal legislation, a 
duty on tea and coffee would have been imposed to meet this increased obligation. 
But even this new burden will not prevent the application of this budget within 
two or three years by the next Con uch is the elasticity of our revenue—in 
spite of all the stnpidities of partisan legislation. 


1890. 
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small part of the customs revenue. He expected a deficiency in the revenue from 
the duties on imports in consequence of the abatement of duties on the arti- 
cles made free; and to meet this expected defi he carried a temporary in- 
come tax for three . in 1845. But such was the 
er industry, e, and commerce with ail the world, that the rey- 
enue on dutiable imports soon rose to the same amount that had 5 be- 
fore the reform. By 1845 the previous deficiency in the revenue had been sur- 
pen pe and the treasury of Great Britain had a surplus to dispose of for the first 
time in many years. 

But the lesson had been learned. Opposition to tariff reform almost ceased; in 
1845 another list of articles of more importance was added to the free-list. Still 
it could not be conceived that the revenue would not be diminished, and the in- 
come tax was again im for the term of three years, But again the revenue 
from dutiable imports increased rapidly; 5 the consuming power of the peo - 
ple bad — with their prosperity. came the Irish ne. The corn 

aws went by the board by orders in coancil, afterward justified by act of Parlia- 
ment. Tho prosperity of England went forward by leaps and bounds. And in 
1853 Gladstone completed the work that Peel had 

We have yet to learn how to increase the public revenue by tho abatement of 
obnoxious and obstructive taxation; even the simple system which is herein pre- 
sented, under which even an excessive expenditure can be met by a very simple 
system of taxation, under which every necessary article in our domestic manufact- 
ures will be froo could it be put in force, would be immensely 3 aud in 
the same way in which Peel and his PAn S EN were disappointed. The mass of 
the people who are the great consumers both of domestic and of foreign prodao 
would gain so much in their 3 8 as to cause the revenue du- 
tiable imports to become greater than it had ever been before, even if we tako off 
catia of taxes now derived from such foreign imports as haye been named 
above. 

Again, while the ordinary expenditures of the Government may increase with 
the population, tho burden of interest and of pensions will soon rapidly diminish ; 
therefure I am 3 in predicting that if this policy should be adopted an: 
continue for fi years or during the life of existing machinery, in which in- 
terval all our of manufacturing would be readily ada to the new 
conditions at a diminishing cost, we might then, if we chose, relieve every article 
of import from foreign countries from taxation, except «pirits, beer, tobacco, and 
sugar, and perhaps relieve sugar by substituting some other less onerous tax, as 
the people of Great Britain have done within a very few years. 

We might come to these conditions sooner if it were expedient, provided the 
mass of the people could be persuaded to put a moderate duty on tea and coffee as 
a substitate for duties on some other commodities. This, however, can hardly be 
expected; the great objection to the 8 removal of the N sugar is > 
once off, it would be ditticult to put icon again oven if the public should become 
convinced that they had better put a tax on sugar than on wool, hides, lumber, 
leather, tin-plates, salt fish, potatoes, and other articles of like kind. 

Strange as it may seem, a small part of the members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives seem to believe that the dogma of protection with incidental 
revenue" has some foundation in right and justico—notably the author of this 
eatch-word or phrase, who has been pushed into 1 as chair- 
rpa of the Committee of Ways and Means by the very sincerity of his convic- 
tions. 

The greater part of the support of this measare is, however, given by the mis- 
representatives of their respective States, who can only be as political 
aches or time-servers, many of whom are known to vote against their own con- 
victions. 

It happens that most of the Representatives on the Democratic side who have 
not heretofore agreed with the majority of their own number apm this question 
have either been removed by d or by failure to be re-clected. Hence comes 
the necessity for a choice of parties, if this question is to be the paramount one in 
politics. Itis a pity, even a shame, that plain, practical business question can 
not be taken ont from party politics to be settled on its merits, What is there 
that we can do to bring this about! This is a mecting of representative business 
men who have heretofore voted, some with one party, some with another. Some 
are called protectionists, some are classed as free-traders, yet all may come toa 
practicable agreement on practical methods of tarii? reform. If that agreement 
could be brought into effect both bere and elsewhere, to the end that every candi- 
date for election to Congress or to the Senste of the United Sta! whether 
named Republican or Democratic, would be given to understand that his election 
wuuld depend upon his giving his support to methods of tariff reform which are 
consistent with common sense, such as I have attempted to bring before you, we 
might feel perfectly sure that the average candidate on either side would hasten 
to get the benefit of the first conversion to these views. 

In the great struggle by which personal liberty was established the men at arms 
knew no difference between Republican and Democrat. Loyalty to the principle 
of liberty was the sole test by which men were justified or condemned. May we 
not establish the same test in the struggle for reliof from the burden of obstrac- 
tion and destructive taxation! 

When in the tullness of time, with due preparation, with careful consideration 
antl with consistent regard to all existing conditions, the object may be attain 
which is aimed at by every intelligent protectionist. tarif reformer, and frec- 
trader alike; wheu all the conditions-precedent have been safely established on 
the lines upon which we may now enter, we may the next century free 
from slavery, free from debt, free from destructive taxation, free from the ornel 
burden of 9 standing armies and navies. Then may the people of Massachu- 
setts and her sister States conduct their work and serve all nations as sey 
serve themselves, sustained and governed by the principle which is engrav 
upon her own great seal: 


Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem. 


Mr. DUNPHY. Mr. Speaker, the people of the city ot New York 
are opposed to the passage of the McKinley bill now under considera- 
tion. They are opposed to that kind of a revision of the tariff which 
increases the rate of taxation right along the line at a time when the 
Government is collecting millions more than are needed to economically 
maintain it, when the whole country is at peace, and when there is not 
the remotest chance of, or the smallest reason for, expecting any trouble 
within or without the land. 

What is the real object of such changes as the bill proposes? You 
on the other side of the House say that the changes are meant to ben- 
efit, among others, the farmers. How are the farmers going to he 
benefited by this bill ? 

Do you benefit them by putting a tax on fresh milk imported here 
from a foreign country? Do you benefit them by putting a tax on 
hay brought here from a foreign country? Do you benefit them by 
taxing cabbages? 

You are fooling the farmers; you are insulting their intelligence; 
you do not mean the bill for their benefit. 


You on that side say that the proposed changes are meant to im- 
prove the condition of and to protect American workingmen. 

You made the war tariff, and since, in times of peace, you have gone 
on increasing the rates of that tariff. i 

Where has the workingman been benefited? Who are the persons 
who have been growing richer and richer under these increasing tariff 
rates? Who are the persons who have been getting all the benefits? 
The American workingman? No! He is about as poorly off as ever. 
Before you began to revise the tariff by increasing the rate of taxation 
labor was as well paid as now, but with this advantage to the laborer, 
he was able to purchase more with his money. 

You can not and you do not benefit the workingman by lessening the 
purchasing power of his earnings. You can not and you do not benefit 
him by compelling him to pay from his earnings an increased cost on 
every article of clothing he and his family wear, on almost every article 
of food he and his family consume, and on every article of household 
furniture he and his family must have. This billis not meant to ben- 
efit him, and he and you know it. In 1888 you may have frightened 
him with your loud cries of Protection to American workiugmen, 
Protection means larger wages,“ and such things, but he knows you 
now and he remembers your deceit. 

For whose benefit are all these changes to be made, then? 

The billin its every line is intended for the further benefit of those 
whom your party has already made rich; it is intended in its every 
line for the further benefit of the high and t in the land; jt is in- 
tended in its every line for the further benelltof those whose contribu- 
tions enabled you to purchase the Presidency and to whom you prom- 
ised more . protection;’’ it is intended in its every line for the further 
benefit of those to whom you are looking for ‘‘fat’’ to help keep your 
party in power. These are the persons who will be benefited, and you 
know it, and so intended it. 

The people of the metropolis of this conntry, with all their tremen- 
dons business interests which you and your party have many times dur- 
ing this Congress shown you have no concern about, they with the 
people (not protected barons) of the whole country want a revision of 
the tariff that means a reduction that will take trom them no greater 
share of their earnings than is fair and necessary, that will lessen the 
cost to them of those things that they must have and must get, that 
will increase or at least not decrease the purchasing power of their 
hard-earned money, and will prevent the accumulation here in our 
vaults of millions of dollars unfairly, unjustly, unnecessarily taken 
from them by taxation. That is what they want and that is what you 
refuse to give them. We, of New York City, are well aware of the 
little attention you give to our demands; we know we are the last per- 
sons, ourcity the last place, and ourcomforts the last things you think 
of. But November is approaching, and then you will hear from the 
metropolis in no uncertain tone. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Tennessee has 
forty-six minutes remaining. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield now to my colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
Morey]. s 


[Mr. MOREY addressed the House. [See Appendix. ] 


Mr. MCKINLEY. I now yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. WHEELER]. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, it issomewhat amusing 
to me to note with what earnestness and apparent sincerity gentlemen 
on the other side attempt to argue their side of this tand absorbing 
question of the day. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] this 
morning in discussing the subject referred to the shipping industry, 
and made the statement that if American ship-builders were allowed 
to purchase their material abroad instead, of buying protected material 
at home, we would be able to have ships of our own upon the high seas. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, common sense ought to be at the base of all dis- 
cussion, and the gentleman must concede at once that ships can not be 
built at home under our present circumstances, even if the material 
were given, in competition with foreign ship-builders, because the labor 
question is the large item that enters into the construction of a ship, 
and our labor here is about 62 per cent. higher than labor of the same 
kind in the great ship-yards on the Clyde. Besides, there is the ques- 
tion of business for ships. If our iron were not protected the business 
of our ships on the lakes would be very materially eut into, because 
the iron trade furnishes a large proportion of the trade upon the inland 
seas. It is safe to say that one-half of the business upon the lakes is 
in the iron-ore trade, which, if cut off, would lessen the business of 
the lakes just that much and take employment from the sailors who 
man the ships and the carpenters and iron-workers who build them. 

Another very interesting suggestion came from the gentleman from 
Georgia. He said that under our protective-tariff policy the ship-build- 
ing of this country had gonedown, and referring to the gentleman from 
Maine, Governor DINGLEY, he asked if it was not true that the sbip- 
buildiog in Maine had fallen off in the last few years owing to the pro- 
tective tariff. I presume that Governor DINGLEY has become tired of 
answering such silly questions a- this, for if the gentleman from Geor- 
gia were honest with himself he would see at once that the reason 
ship-building has fallen off in Maine is because the type of ships has 
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changed, steel being substituted for wood, and the ship-yards have 


naturally drifted nearer the iron and coal regions of Pennsylvania. 


— 


— 


carry that 


It is true that our shipping has been driven from the high seas, but 
this is because of the large subsidies that have been given by foreign 
Governnients to our competitors since the war. But let us call the 
gentleman’s attention for a moment toour shipping that has been pro- 
tected. No country upon the face of God's green earth has a better 
coastwise trade than has the United States. And thatis a trade that 
is absolutely protected, for no foreign ship can enter our coasting trade 
under existing law. , 

Naturally Americans are first-class ship-builders and sailors, proud 
in the art, and holding themselves second to none in mechanics. 

It was my good fortune to take a hurried trip abroad during the 
summer that is just past, and I was humiliated in visiting the great 
seaports of Europe not to see one single American flag floating from 
the mast-head of the crowded shipping. ‘What American in traveling 
abroad would not hail with delight the glorious flag of our country, 
over which we have fought and striven to maintain, and which has been 
made dear to us because of the many who have laid down their lives 
for it, floating from the mast-heads of ships when in foreign countries? 
At least, Mr. Speaker, it would give one a feeling that he was among 
friends. 

But there is something more than sentiment back of all this. Ifsuch 
laws were passed as would enable us to go ou the high seas and increase 


our shipping, the benefits to American industries would be greater than 


the most sanguine could imagine. There is not a single article that 
enters into the construction of a ship that is not manufactured in the 
United States; and I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the vast 
amount of irón, steel, brass, copper, lead, rigging, all kinds of furni- 
ture, machinery, boilers, etc., that enters into the construction 
of these ships, and remind him of the great degree of ty that 
would come to our already prosperous country which the other side is 
attempting to give over to European manufacturers. 

No industry carries with it so great a diversity of manufactured ar- 
ticles as that of ship-building. And now, Mr. Speaker, the people are 
waiting impatiently for the Republican House, for it is to them that 

must look for relief, to pass the bills already passed by the Senate, 
which will enable us to spread out and go out upon the high seas in 
competition with the world. 

I wonder with what degree of satisfaction the gentlemen on the other 
side can hope to go before the people of the country, before the people 
of the coast States and of the States bordering on the Great Lakes, ad- 
vocating the doctrine of free ships with the flourishing industries that 
have sprung up in those States on account of the protective tariff which 
has developed our industries and brought into requisition the large 
coastwise trade which we are now enjoying. 

I happen to be connected incidentally with the shipping business 


‘and somewhat extensively in the ship-building business, and I want 


to know when they come into the Tenth district of Michigan, where 
something like two thousand men are employed in building ships, 
whether these men can be induced to vote for free ships and have tree 
materials, 8 by foreign labor, laid down at their doors and they 
stand idly looking into their empty hands. I imagine they would 
look upon it as they did upon the picture that was drawn to them 
two years ago when free trade was illustrated by a cow being milked 
by sons Bull, with thousands of American workmen carrying cabbages 
to 


But, Mr. Speaker, this is only a fair sample of what we might ex- 
pect, and all that we have had in all the debates upon the other side 
upon all the questions that are involved in this great question, and if 
nothing had been said but this alone, it were enough to give me con- 
fidence to go before the people of the Tenth district of Michigan to 

district for the Republican candidate who is to succeed me. 
For I know whereof I s when I say that the people of that district 
do not want a change from the prosperity which they now enjoy, and 
which they themselves know they have, because they are building for 
themselves homes out of the earnings that are brought to them under 
the protective tariff. [ Applause. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. LIND]. 

Mr. LIND. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts who 
spoke a few moments ago took occasion to slur the Senators from the 
new Western States, and I presume that his remarks applied as much 
to the Senator from our State as to the Senators from any Western State. 
He needs no defense at my hands here or elsewhere, but I want to say 
right here that it is unbecoming and unjust on the part of a gentleman 
from the East, and particularly from Massachusetts, to assail the mo- 
tives of any Senator or any member of the House from those States. 

Mr, MORSE, I never did anything of the sort, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LIND. And I want to say here, Mr. Speaker, that I voted for 
this bill, not because I think it is just to my people, not because it was 
what they demanded and needed, but simply and solely to discharge 
a constitutional duty that rested upon the House to originate tariff 
legislation. I wanted to send it to that body where the glorious West 
can be heard, where selfishness does not rule supreme as it does in 


certain quarters here. ud applause by Democratic members.] It 
went there and it came a better bill. 
Mr. MORSE and others. Oh, no. 
Mr. LIND. It is a better bill than when you sent it to the Senate. 
Mr. ANDREW. It could not have been worse. 
Mr. LIND. I feel tempted to vote to send it there again, and would 


do so if my vote could have that effect. [Applause. ] 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now yield to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY. ] 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cumatrnas] and other gentlemen have characterized the pending tariff 
as a measure calculated and even designed to destroy our foreign com- 
merce. 

These gentlemen make this unfounded charge solely because one 
object of the measure is to restrict importations of articles which we 
ean and ought to produce or make in thiscountry, They seem to forget 
that the proper subjects of importations into any well ordered and 
prosperous country are not articles which can and ought to be produced 
at home, but articles which can not be produced. They also forget 
that a country which is made prosperous by producing and making for 
itself whatever can be made or produced without climatic disadvan- 
tages is able to buy more of articles which it needs and can not make 
or produce than would otherwise be possible, and thus to make the ag- 
gregate ofits foreign trade much larger than would be possible undera 
contrary policy. 

This is the protective method of building up aforeign trade. In the 
line of this policy the tariff under consideration admits free of duty all 
articles, except luxuries, which we can not ultimately produce in this 
country substantially to the extent of our wants withoutclimatic disad- 
vantage, and imposes on all articles which we cao thus produce a duty 
sufficient to cover the difference in cost of production or manufacture 
in this country and abroad, mainly arising from the higher wages here 
paid to labor. 

The effect of this policy is to so increase our prosperity as to make it 
possible for our people to purchase more largely articles which we can 
not produce, and therefore mustimport. The net resultis to increase 
our foreign trade in such a way that our prosperity is doubly promoted, 

That this has been the result of the protective policy is shown by the 
fact that while under the Walker tariff of 1846 our foreign commerce 
in the decade from 1851 to 1861 averaged $20.67 annually per inhab- 
itant, it increased in the decade from 1871 to 1851 under the policy 
of protection to $28,47 per inhabitant. In other words, our foreign 
commerce was nearly 50 per cent. more under the policy of protection 
than under the revenue-only tariff system. 

NOT AN INCREASE OF TAXATION. 

Gentlemen have freely charged that the McKinley tariff is a meas- 
ure which will increase the burdens of the people. On the contrary, 
I affirm that it is a measure to diminish the burdens of the people and 
inerease the prosperity of the country. 

The protective policy proceeds on the assumption that a duty imposed 
upon an article which we can not produce isa tax which increases the 
cost of such article to the consumer to the extent of the duty; but that 
a protective duty imposed npon an article which we can produce here 
Substantially to the extent of our wants is not a tax which increases 
the burden of the consumer. 

This is due to the fact that the duty in the latter case simply secures 
the production or manufacture of the article here instead of abroad at 
the lowest cost possible with the payment of wages of labor 77 per cent. 
higher on the average in this country than in Europe; and this en- 
couragement of home industries not only makes everything cost the 
consumer less labor or service than in any other country in the world, 
but also exerts a potent infiuence in reducing the cost of production by 
giving a stimulns to skill and inventive genius. 

Carrying out this protective policy, the proposed tariff transfers to the 
free-list imports which in the last fiscal year were valued at $109,232, - 
080, and which paid a duty, in this case a tax on consumers, amount- 
ing to $60,936,536. The Mills bill, so called, transferred less than $23,- 
000,000 to the free-list. 

The effect of this large addition to the free-list is to make nearly 50 
per cent. of the imports into the United States absolutely free of duty, 
inasmuch as on the basis of last year’s imports the value of those which 
are to be admitted free of duty under the proposed tariff would be 
$366,806,710, against $375,624,687 dutiable. 

This will give us the largest measure of ‘‘ freedom of trade’’ ever 
accorded by any tariff act in this country. Indeed, prior to 1820 al- 
most no imports were admitted free of duty. Even under the so-called 
“low tariff“ of 1846 the imports free of duty were only 12 per cent.; 
under the tariff of 1883 it has been 33 per eent.; under the Mills bill, 
so called, the free goods would have been only 40 per cent., while un- 
derthe proposed McKinley tariff nearly 50 per cent. of all our imports 
will be absolutely free of duty. 

When it is borne in mind that the articles transferred to the free-list 
by the proposed tariff include such materials used by our manufactur- 
ing industries as jute, jute butts, manilla, sisal grass, nickel, and nickel 
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matte, and such articles of food as sugar, molasses, and dried currants, 
the importance of this legislation will be appreciated. ` 
REDUCES TARIFF BURDENS. 

Again, the proposed tariif not only largely reduces the revenue (es- 
timated between $40,000,000 and $60,000,000), but also reduces the 
average rate of duty on all imports (which of course is the true meas- 
ure of a tariff) from 30 per cent. ad valorem under the present law to 
27 per cent. ad valorem, against 23} per cent. proposed by the Mills bill. 

In 1830 the average duty on all imports was 43} per cent.; in 1863, 
under our so-called war tariff, it was 46} per cent. The proposed re- 
duction of the average duty ón all imports to 27 cent. shows how 
large has been the tariff reduction which has been made by the Re- 
publican party since the war, and is a sufficient answer to the un- 
founded charge that we are maintaining the war tariff. 

I need not saf, Mr. Speaker, that the effort of our Democratic friends 
to compare tariffs, ignoring entirely transfers from the dutiable to the 
free list, is so palpably unjust and misleading that nobody will be de- 
ceived by it. By such a method of comparison, a tariff which proposed 
to place everything but liquors on the free-list—leaving them alone on 
the dutiable-list at 80 per cent.—would be represented as having in- 
creased duties from 47 per cent. to 80 per cent. A 

The deceptive character of this method will be clearly seen when it 
is borne in mind that if the proposed tariff had left sugar on the du- 
tiable-list at 5 per cent. instead of making it free, the average duty of 
the dutiable-list alone would have been only 34 per cent., against the 
43 per cent. of the Mills bill. 

Mr. Speaker, having considered the proposed tariff as a whole, I now 
desire to call attention to its details. 

FREE SUGAR. 

It places raw and brown sugar, No. 16 and under, and molasses on 
the free-list after April 1 next, and in order to retain the refining in- 
dustry in this country imposes a duty of only half a cent per pound 
on white refined sugar, with an additional tenth of a cent on such 
sugar imported from a country which pays an export bounty. Inas- 
much as it is desirable to make a thorough trial of the practicability 
of producing sugar in this country, especially from the beet, it is pro- 
posed to adopt the more inexpensive method of paying a bounty of 
12 cents on sugar polarizing less than 90 degrees, and 2 cents per 
pound on sugar polarizing 90 degrees and over, made from cane, 
sorghum, beets, or maple-sap grown in this country, which is sub- 
stantially the duty imposed by the old tariff on similar sugar. 

When it is borne in mind that sugar is produced in this country to 
only a small extent (one-eleventh of our consumption), and therefore 
that the present duty of 2] cents per pound on sugar between Nos. 13 
and 16, 3 cents between Nos. 16 and 20, and 3} cents above No. 20, adds 
nearly the amount of the duty to the cost of so necessary an article of 
food, it will be seen how great a boon free sugar will be to our people. 
The duty collected on sugar in the last fiscal year was $55,975,610, 
Adding to this the increased cost of the 275,000,000 pounds of sugar pro- 
duced in this country, and the duty on sugar remitted to Hawaii, and 
the people of this country practically paid a tax of $65,000,000, or $5 
for each family, on the sugar which they consumed. 

The McKinley tariff will unquestionably reduce the cost of sugar 2 
cents per pound below the cost under the present law and the Mills bill. 

Let me repeat the comparison of the Mills bill and the McKinley 
tariff on sugar. 

No. 16 and all brown and yellow sugar: McKinley tariff, free; Mills 
bill, duty of 2} cents; old law, duty of 2} cents. 

Between 16 and 20, white sugar: McKinley tariff, one-half cent; 
Mills bill, 2? cents; old tariff, 3 cents. 

Above 20, loaf sugar: McKinley tariff, one-half cent; Mills bill, 2} 
cents; present law, 3} cents. 

Tt will be observed, also, that the sugar schedule of the McKinley 
-tariff is so arranged that the consumer, and not the sugar-refiner, will dic- 
tate the price, for the reason that the former can use brown or yellow 
sugars, on which there is to be no duty, or can use imported refined 
sugar on which there will be only half of 1 cent duty, in case the re- 
finer charges in excess of half a cent more for granulated sugar than 
free brown sugar can be bought for. Inasmuch as the actual cost of 
refining is at least half a cent, the consumer is assured sugar at the 
minimum price. i 

In this connection it should be observed that the old tarif imposed 
a duty of fifty-five-hundredths of a cent and the Mills bill forty-one- 
hundredths of a cent more on brown and yellow sugars not higher than 
No. 16 than each imposed on the raw sugar polarizing 95 degrees, used 
by the refiner, while the McKinley tariff makes both free, thereby giv- 
ing the refiner no protection on such refined sugars. 

And also that the old tariff imposed a duty of eighty-hundredths of 
one cent and the Mills bill sixty-one-hundredths of one cent more on 

ulated sugar between 16 and 20 to pretect the refiner of sugar, 
while the McKinley tariff imposes only one-half a cent more, And on 
loaf or crushed sugar the difference in favor of the consumer is still 
more. 

In other words, while the old tariff imposed a duty of 2} cents and 
the Mills bill 1.79 cents on unrefined sugar polarizing 95 degrees, and 
the former eighty-hundredths of a cent, and the latter sixty-one hun- 


dredths of a cent additional on refined granulated sugars, the Mc- 
Kinley tariff abolishes the entire duty on unrefined sugars, and also 
on refined sugars up to and including No. 16, and leaves only one-half 
of one cent on refined granulated sugar. i 

Thus, as I havo already stated, the McKinley tariff will after next 
April secure to the peọple of this country a reduction of about 2 cents 
per pound in the cost of either refined brown and yellow or 
sugar from the price that is paid under the old tariff, or 
have been paid under the Mills bill if it had become a law. 


BINDING-TWINE. - 
Inasmuch as much prominence has been given to binding-twine, I 


t would 


desire to call attention to the fact that the old tariff imposed a duty of 


2% cents per pound on this article and about 1 cent pound on the 
manila and sisal-grass of which it is made, leaving 14 cents per nd 
net protection to the manufacturer. ‘The Mills bill proposed toabolish 
the duty on manila and sisal-grass, and make the duty on binding- 
twine 14 cents, which would have given the manufacturer the same 
protection as the old tariff. The McKinley tariff bill, as it passed the 
House, also made manila and sisal-grass free and reduced the duty 
on binding-twine to 1} cents. 

The Senate amended the bill so as to put binding-twine on the free- 
list, which would have clearly destroyed every binding-twine mann- 
factory in this country and have given foreigners the monopoly of our 
market at such prices as they chose to fix. Unquestionably the ulti- 
mate result of the destruction of American competition would have 
been that our farmers would have been compelled to pay more than 
ever for binding-twine, and the opening sure to come to our farmers to 
supply flax as the raw material for its manufacture would have been 
lost forever. 

The McKinley tariff, as agreed upon by the conferees, imposes a duty 
of only seven-tenths of a cent per pound on binding-twine—less than 
half that imposed by the Mills bill—and my only fear is that the duty 
is placed so low, under the stress of the situation, as to seriously cripple 
the binding-twine industry in this country and prevent its develop- 
ment. If it should do so, I can not doubt that proper relief will be 
given hereafter. 

CHANGES IN VARIOUS SCHEDULES, 

There is so little change in the McKinley tariff from the old tariff in 
the chemical, earthenware, and silk schedules that I need not refer to 
them. Earthenware is left with the same duties as under the present 
law, although the effect of the administrative bill will be to slightly 
increase the protection by including the packages in the dutiable value. 

In the glass schedule the only material change is a reclassification 
which corrects errors and inequalities in the old tariff, a reduction ina 
few articles, and a slight advance in certain kinds of window- glass and 
a few articles where a large increase of importations has demonstrated 
the inadequacy of the old duties. i 

Rough granite and other building stone is practically unchanged, 
but the duty on dressed or polished granite and other stone whose value 


consists of 90 per cent. of skilled labor, is increased from the old and 


inadequate rate of 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. 

The duty on lime is increased from the old rate of 10 percent. to 6 
cents per hundred pounds, in order to meet the Canadian competition 
established within a few years, which would speedily destroy the lime- 
manufacturing industry in this country without the increase of duty 


proposed. 
THE METAL SCHEDULE. * 

The metal schedule has been carefully revised, reductions made 
wherever practicable without injuring our own industries, and where 
at any point, especially in the more advanced forms of metal manu- 
factures, the absolute necessity of increased protection in order to pro- 
at our own industries has been demonstrated, an advance has been 
made. 

Following out this policy, the duty on copper ore has been reduced 
from 24 cents per pound to one-half cent; steel rails, from $17.92 per 
ton to $13.44; structural iron, from 1} cents per pound to nine-tenths 
of a cent; forgings of iron or steel, from 2} cents to 2.3 cents; cast-iron 
pipe, from 1 cent per poses to nine-tenths of a cent; and nickel ore and 
nickel matte, which bore a high duty under the old tariff, are placed 
on the free-list, while the duty on nickel is reduced from 15 cents to 
10 cents per pound. 

No change is made in the duty on iron ore and pig-iron, or on lead 

ore. In the Senate a motion was suggested in debate bya Democratic 
Senator to placeironore on the free-list, but Senator GORMAN, of Mary- 
land, who acted as the Democratic leader, promptly declared that the 
Democratic party opposed such a proposition, as well as any proposi- 
tion to place bituminous coal on the free-list. Anthracite coal has for 
many years been on the free-list, and continues thus in the McKinley 
tariff. 
The duties on steel ingots and plates and other forms of such iron 
and steel arerearranged, without any material change of duty, all such 
valued at 1 centa pound or less being made dutiable at four-tenths of 
a cent per pound. 

Tin-plate continues dutiable at 1 cent per pound till July 1 next, 
after which it will bear duty at 2.2 cents per pound in order to estab- 
lish in this country the manufacture of tin-plates, which are only steel 
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plates coated with tin, and thus, as it is believed, ultimately cheapen 


tin-plates, 

Inasmuch as extensive deposits of tin ore have been discovered in 

Dakota, which it is believed can be successfully mined with proper en- 

ment, a duty of 4 cents per pound is to be imposed upon bar- 
tin after July 1, 1893, but not to be continued After July 1, 1895, un- 
less at least 5,000 tons of bar-tin have been produced in this country 
in the year prior to that date. In the mean time bar and block tin con- 
tinue on the free-list, 

The daty on chains, saws, files, and all other manufactures of iron or 
other metals, except cutlery and guns, is prectically unchanged from 
the present rate of about 45 per cent. 

e duties on certain kinds of cutlery and guns are increased, in 
order to encourage their manufacture in this country. 
LUMBER. 

The only change of duties in the wood schedule is a reduction of from 
$2 to $1 per thousand on white-pine boards and a corresponding reduc- 
tion on white-pine clapboards and shingles, and the imposition of a 20 
per cent, duty on telegraph and telephone poles and railroad ties of 
cedar, on the free-list in the old tariff. There is also a provision which 
secures a just measurement of imported tongued-and-grooved boards, 
and which imposes the old duties on lumber imported from any coun- 
try which charges an export duty on logs, the object being to compel 
Saneas to remove her $2 export duty on logs exported to the United 

tates. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 

The duties on such agricultural products as are shipped from Can- 
ada and disastrously compete with the prodacts of our farmers, have 
been largely increased. Animals will be subject to a duty of $30 per 
head, anıl 30 per cent. when valued over $150, instead of the 20 per 
cent. provided by the old tariff; cattle toa duty of $10 per head; sheep, 
$1.50; barley, 30 cents per bushel instead of 10 cents; oats, 15 cents in- 
stead of 10 cents; butter and cheese, 6 cents instead of 4 cents; beans, 
40 cents instead of 12 cents; hops, 15 cents per pound instead of 8 cents; 
hay, $4 per ton instead of $2; flaxseed, 25 cents per bushel instead of 
20 cents; potatoes, 25 cents per bushel instead of 15 cents; and vege- 
tables, 45 per cent. instead of 10 per cent. 

Fresh-water fish, except salmon, are practically free, although they 
must be caught with nets, traps, and other devices owned by Amer- 
icans; but fresh fish caught in salt water, which have been coming in 
free for some time under a ruling of the Treasury Department, will be 
subject to a duty of three-fourths of a cent per pound. Smoked and 
dricd fish are increased from one-half to three-fourths of a cent duty. 
These changes will materially assist our fishermen, 

The duty on imported leaf and other tobacco used in the manufact- 
ure of cigars has been largely increased, partly to protect our own grow- 
ers of tobacco, and partly toincrease the revenue on an article of luxury. 

The daties on most articles in the schedule of spirituous and malt 
liquors have been increased because they are articles of luxury. 

COTTON MANUFACTURES, y 

An attempt has been made to create the impression that the duties 
of the cotton schedule have been largely increased, because an increase 
has been made in the duties of the finer grades of goods, including ho- 
siery and underwear, of which we imported $27,105,509 in value last 
year, a large proportion of which can and should be made here. On 
all the common grades of cotton goods, whose manufacture has been 
successfully established under protection, the duties have been reduced 
to 30 and 35 per cent. The net result is that the average duties of the 
cotton schedule of the McKinley tariff are slightly lower than the 40 
per cent. given by the Mills bill. They are so distributed, however, 
that the fine goods, which we will hereafter make, receive more and 
the coarse goods leas. 

WOOL AND WOOLEN GOuUDs, 

Mr. Speaker, no schedule of the new tariff has received more criti- 
cism than the woolen-goods schedule, because of the fact that the aver- 
age ad yalorem appears to be large. This arises from the fact that the 
duty on woolen goods covers both the specific pound duty on wool tor 
the bevefit of the farmer and the ad valorem duty on the manufactured 

to protect the manufacturer and the employés in woolen mills. 
The Mills bill abolished the 40 per cent. duty on wool, thus depriving 
the wool-grower of the benefits of protection, but left the 40 per cent. 
ad valorem duty on the cloth for the protection of the manufacturer. 
This enabled its Democratic supporters to say that they had reduced the 
duty on woolen cloth from 80 per cent. to 40 per cent., when the fact 
was that they simply deprived the farmer of his half of the protection. 

The McKinley bill increases the duty on clothing wool from 10 cents 
to11 cents per pound, for the benefit of the wool-grower; and as 4 pounds 
of greasy wool are required to make a pound ot finished cloth, it pro- 
vides that the duty on the imported cloth which comes into competi- 
tion with similar cloth made here, shall be four times the duty ona 
pound of wool, which goes to the farmer in the price received for his 
wool, and from 35 to 50 per cent. ad valorem for the protection of the 
manufacturer. In unfinished goods, which require less wool, the pound 
duty is smaller. 

The increase of duty on woolen goods made by the new tariff is re- 
quired by the increase of duty on wool and the further fact that both 


the compensatory and ad valorem duties on these were made too 
small in the tariff of 1883 to properly protect this industry. Unques- 
tionably under the new tariff our woolen mills, which have suffered 
severely during the pen few years, will rapidly revive and this im- 
portant industry will be extended into portions of the country where 
it has had buta limited and precarious existence. The necessity of 
the adequate protection given the woolen industry by the new tariff 
will be appreciated when it is remembered that in tbe last fiscal year 
foreign woolen goods to the value of $52,681,482, requiring over 160,- 
000,000 pounds of wool, were imported into the United States. 

Unquestionably a large proportion of these goods will hereafter be 
made in this country, and thus the woolen industry greatly enlarged, 
the demand for and price of wool improved, the home market for the 
products of American farms increased, and the cost of woolen goods 
reduced. 3 

FLAX AND JUTE GOODS, 

Heretofore the duties on most manufactures of flax have been only 
35 per cent., which was insufficient to establish the industry in this 
country. We imported last year flax and jute goods valued at $25,- 
955,222, a large proportion of which can and should be made here. 

The McKinley tariff for the first time adopts the policy of giving the 
same measure of protection to the flax industry as is given to the cot- 
ton. But inasmuch as at present we have only mills adapted to the 
making of coarse goods, a duty of 45 per cent. is at once given yarns 
and threads (which we already largely make) and a duty of 50 per cent. 
on all manufactures of flax containing one hundred threads or less, 
counting warp and filling, while all finer goods continue at 35 per cent. 
until January 1, 1494, when they also become dutiable at 50 per cent. 

At the same time an increase of duty is given to flax in its various 
forms, in the expectation that this will lead our farmers to grow more 
flax and give attention to the preparation of the fiber for manufacture. 

CONCLUSION, 

Mr. Speaker, time will not admit of further reference to the details 
of the new tariff. It is sufficient to say in conclusion that the vocif- 
erous condemnation which it has received in Europe, in view of the 
fact thatit will encourage the production and manufacture in this coun- 
try of more than a hundred millions of goods and products now made 
and produced abroad and sent here to take the place of home prod- 
ucts, affords sufficient evidence that the measure is one in the interest 
of American industries, American farmers, and American labor. Pro- 
longed applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I now yield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BROOKSHIRE }# 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Mr. Speaker, in a recent address (which was 
published) to the peop'o whom I have the honor to represent I said, 
among other things, in substance, in referring to Mr. Blaine’s recipro- 
city scheme: Mr. Blaine sees that the agricultural people are losin; 
their markets in all parts of the world, due to our prohibitory tariff, 
and he further had the sagacity to see that unless there was a change 
of front—a change of stage scenery—by the protectionists, the people 
would speedily and utterly overthrow this so-called protective policy, 
and so he has set about to hedge against that which seems to be the 
inevitable consequences ot the times, and he declares that there ought 
to be reciprocity between this and the Latin nations south of us, 

The Democrats believe in a broader policy, We believe in encourag- 
ing trade with all the nations of the earth, and finding markets for the 
products of our farms and shops wherever we can find them. We do 
not believe in a prohibitory tariff. Would reciprocity with those coun- 
tries south of the United States help to any considerable extent the 
agricultural people of our country, wh have been the greatest sufferers 
by this policy? I affirm that it would not. 

In support of this statement I submit some facts in detail, for noth- 
ing counts with an intelligent people like facts that pertain to a matter. 
I hold in my hand Document No. 1302, coming from the Treasury Des 
partment. It is a summary statement of the imports and ex ports of 
the United States by the Treasury Department in its June statement. 

Last year we sent cattle abroad {rom our farms of the value of $31,- 
261,000, Great Britain and Ireland bought of those cattle alone $29,- 
667,000 worth; and all that this statement shows of this amount that 
went to the southern countries was $138,000 wortb, which went to the 
West Indies. So less than a two hundred and twentieth part of our 
exports of cattle went to the foreign countries south of us, 

We exported corn last year—and let me say right here, when I say 
last year,” I mean the year ending on the 30th day of June of this 
year, the Government’s fiscal year—our farmers, I repeat, exported of 
corn $42,658,000 worth. Of this amount $37,842,000 worth went to 
Great Britain and Ireland and other countries of Europe, and but $1,- 
257,000 worth went to the countries south of us. 

Our farmers sent abroad of their surplus wheat last year $45,275,000 
worth. Forty million seven hundred and four thousand dollars“ worth 
went to Great Britain and Ireland and other countries of Europe, and so 
far as this statement shows we only sent $50,000 worth of our wheat to 
the countries south of us, less than an eight-hundredth part of our ex- 
ports of wheat. 

Our cotton-planters sent abroad Jast year $250,968,000 worth of raw 
cotton. Of this amount $246,614,000 worth went to Great Britain and 
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Ireland and other countries of Europe, and but 51, 217, 000 worth to the 
countries south of us. 

Again, take the article of canned beef. We sent abroad last year 
$6,787,000 worth. We sent to Great Britain and Ireland and the coun- 
tries of Western Europe $6,401,000 worth, and to the West Indies and 
South America $27,800 worth, or about a two hundred and thirtieth part 
of our exports of canned beef. ' 

Of our fresh beef exported this statement shows that we sent abroad 
$12,862,000 worth, and it does not seem that any of it went to the south. 
The statement shows that of this sum $12,725,000 worth went to Great 
Britain and Ireland alone. = 

Again, take the statement of beef, salted and pickled and cured. 
We sent abroad last year $5,259,000 worth, and of this, $4,226,000 
worth went to the countries of the Old World, and but $580,000 worth 
to the countries south of us. 

There was exported of tallow last year $5,242,000 worth. Of this 
amount $4,841,000 worth went to the countries of the Old World, and 
when I speak of the Old World I mean Great Britain and Ireland and 
the other countries of Europe; and, so faras this statement shows, but 
$354,000 worth went to the countries south of us—about the fifteenth 
part of our exports of tallow. 

Bacon has always been an important item of export. We sent abroad 
last year of bacon $39,149,000 worth. There went to the countries of 
the Old World $37,593,000 worth, and but $817,000 worth went to the 
countries south of us; but little over the fiftieth part of this important 
export went south. 

We exported of hams last year $7,907,000 worth. Of this amount 
$7,152,000 worth went to the countries of the Old World, and but a 
very small amount to the countries south of us. 

Again, take the export of cheese. Our exports of cheese last year 
amounted to $8,591,000 worth, and of this amount $8,332,000 worth 
went to the countries of the Old World, and but $201,000 worth to the 
3 south of us less than the ſorty- second part of our exports of 
cheese. 

These statements I have made ſor the purpose of showing that our 
best markets are in the Old World. Our greatest purchasers of agri- 
cultural products are Great Britain and Ireland, To give the figures 
in round numbers, we sold to Great Britain and Ireland last year $29, - 
700,000 worth of cattle; 823, 156,000 worth of corn; $31,470,000 worth 
of wheat; $35,428,000 worth of wheat flour; $148,300,000 worth of raw 
cotton; $1,000,000 worth of hops; $7,600,000 worth of refined oil; 
$5,260,000 worth of canned beef; $12,700,000 worth of fresh beef; 
$3,600,000 worth of beef, salted, pickled, and cured; over $2,400,000 
worth of tallow; $33,540,000 worth of bacon; $6,500,000 worth of hanis;, 
$1,000,000 worth of pork, fresh and pickled; nearly $11,000,000 worth 
of lard; $2,200,000 worth of butter; $7,300,000 worth of cheese, and 
nearly $8,000,000 worth of unmanufactured tobacco, besides a great 
amount of other agricultural products which I will not take time to 
mention. 

The amount of agricultaral products which was sold to Great Britain 
and Ireland last year will approximate 8880, 000, 000 worth. 

Great Britain and Ireland and Western Europe practically furnish 
us the only markets for the great bulk of our surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts. It seems from this Treasury statement that our annual exports 
of purely agricultural products to South America will not amount to 
perhaps $10,000,000 worth per annum, and that our exports to the 
poopie south of ns—to Mexico, the countries of Central America and 

Ionduras, to South America, the West Indies and all the isles of the 
south seas adjacent to South America—will not aggregate perhaps more 
than $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 annually. So it will be safe to say, I 
think, that Great Britain and Ireland alone buy from ten to fifteen 
times as much per annum of our agricultural produce as all of the for- 
eign countries south of us combined, 

Is it any wonder, then, that Senator Hiscock, a Republican Senator, 
should have stated in his Jate silver speech that— 


South America grows more wheat than is required for her domestic consump- 
tion. Western Europe is practically the only market for all the surplus, 


Not long ago Senator PLUMB, another Republican Senator, when dis- 
cussing the tariff stated that the Argentine Republic exports wheat and 
corn; and he might also have added that Chili exports wheat. Some of 
the greatest flocks of sheep in the world are on the prairies and pampas 
of South America—especially in the Argentine Republic. This country 
alone has over 70,000,000 sheep. On its broad prairies are enormous 
herds of cattle. Cattle can there be raised for their hides and sheep 
for their pelts. So I contend, Mr. Speaker, in all seriousness that we 
will find our markets in the main for agricultural products in the over- 
populated countries of Europe. 

Think fora moment of the density of the population in the Old 
World. Germany has 225 people tothesquare mile. France has 200, 
and Belgium about 500; England and Wales have about 400; Den- 
mark has 140, and Spain 90 to the square mile; whereas the United 
States has but 17, and South America, which is an agricultural coun- 
try like this, is still more sparsely settled. Would reciprocity with 
South America inc our trade there in agricultural products? 
Why should this be true when those great prairies of the Argentine 


Republic are being broken up and planted in wheat and corn, and when 
they will come with their flour ant meet us upon the Isles of Cuba 
and Porto Rico? $ 

You can tell what they are doing by what they buy. For instance, 
take agricultural implements. We sold to Great Britain, Germany, 
aud France last year $918,000 worth of our agricultural implements, 
and to the countries south of us $1,445,000 worth. The Argentine 
Republic alone bought $1,069,000 of our agricultural implements. 
They buy our plows, wagons, reaping and mowing machines, and, ir 
fact, a very large amount of our agricultural machinery of all kinds. 
Perhaps there is no country on earth that has developed in the last 
few years more rapidly from an agricultural standpoint than has the 
Argentine Republic. 

Again, this Treasury statement shows that we sold to the countries 
of the Old World $719,000 worth of carriages, horse-cars, and cars for 
steam railroads, and to the countries south of us $3,227,000 worth of 
this class of goods. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to represent a people largely given to 
agriculture, and I have therefore taken much pains to inform myself 
with reference to all questions affecting them. On coming here about 
a year ago I sought to be placed upon the Committee on Agricalture 
in order that I might become familiar with all those matters which 
affect them. 

1 have been fully convinced for many years that the agricultural 
people were the worst sufferers from this high protective policy. They 
pay too much for what they buy, and have their markets unjustly 
restricted for what they have to sell. Their wheat, which sold in 1879 
in New York City for $1.33 a bushel, sold in 1888 for 85 cents per 
bushel; and it is apparent that they are losing their markets in all parts 
of the world, and especially in the Old World, where they have had 
great markets in the past. Many of the countries of Europe are try- 
ing tofind excuses for closing their ports and markets our farm- 
ers. I see from this statement which I hold in my hand that we sold 
Germany but $10 worth of wheat in 1889. 

Suppose we go on raising this tariff wall as is proposed in this bill, 
laying prohibitory tariff rates, and retusing to trade in a spirit of amity 
with the nations of the world, will they not resent such a policy? Are 
they not resenting such a policy? Suppose we enter into a scheme 
of reciprocity with South America, to whom will the benefits accrne, 
if there be any benefits, in fact? I contend that reciprocity with the 
southern countries will not materially assist our farmers, because they 
will not there secure markets of much consequence for their surplus 
products. The people who will receive the benefits of reciprocity in 
the main with South America will be the manufacturers who desire 
raw materials. The people of South America want manufactured goods. 
The people of the Argentine Republic and Chili desire agricultural im- 
plements, and all of the countries of South America desire street-cars 
for their cities, rolling-stock for their railroads, and all manner of iron 
and steel goods, and they want petroleum; so that reciprocity would 
furnish a market for some of the output of the great Eastern manu- 
facturers. - It would furnish a good market for the goods made by 
Andrew Carnegie and the Standard Oil Company. 

Of course I think onr people should trade with the people of all na- 
tions, I think that a prohibitory tariff is unjust. I believe in so ar- 
ranging our tariff schedules as to encourage trade and build up com- 
merce, I believe in living in peace and amity with all the nations of 
the earth, and in treating them all alike. Suppose we have reciprocity 
with South America and we show to her people special favor, will not 
this engender animosity between this country and the nations of the 
Old World? Did not our fathers say we should treat all nations alike 
and that we should enter into entangling alliances with none? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I think it would be better to reduce the tariff on all of the neces- 
saries of life, so as to give our agricultural people cheaper manufact- 
ured goods, cheaper materials out of which to construct their houses, 
and cheaper goods with which to furnish them, cheaper edible sub- 
stances to go upon their tables, cheaper clothes to go upon their backs, 
and cheaper utensils and implements with which to work, and in turn 
broader and better markets. It would certainly be well to reduce 
tariff taxes so as to give our people cheaper manufactured goods, and 
thereby encourage our manufacturers to take their surplus goods and 
trade them to the people of South America and all other countries. 

I believe in trading the iron and steel goods and such things as we 
produce on our farms and in our shops to the people south of us, as well 
as to the people of Asia, Australia, and all other countries of the Old 
World. Let us trade our products for the raw hides of the Argentine 
Republic, out of which to make our shoes, and to the people of Brazil 
for their coffee, and the people of Cuba for their sugar, and the people 
of the Philippine Islands for their manilla hemp, out of which to make 
our binder-twine, and to the people of Java for their coffee, and the. 
people of South Africa and Australia for their finer grades of wool, out 
ot which to manufacture ladies“ and children’s dress goods, of which 
we now import some $24,000,000 worth annually, orgies be eg we 
have not the wool of soft fiber, susceptible of very fine spinning, out of 
which to make this class of goods. Let us trade the products of our 
farms and shops for the raw silk produced in Southern Europe. 
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Mr. Blaine, in his Bar Harbor letter to Colonel Clapp of the 15th 

8 i all Eastern interests, as the proposed tariff 

bil dee, Seite cotton of 5 —— 3 a West- 
ern interest to ous injury. 

What do the protectionists of wise forecast’? know? They know 
that the Western people are not prosperous; that the Western people 
have contributed their millions to the protected establishments of the 
East, They further know that the arguments heretofore produced by 
the protectionists, to wit, that the tariff is not a tax, that a high pro- 
tective tariff will give steady employment and high wages to labor, 
and that it will give to the farmer a perfect home market, are fallacious, 
and that intelligent people have discovered them to be such. They 
also know that the agricultural people have banded themselves together 
in mutual associations in order to discover the secret of their ills. The 
agricultural people are a very numerous part of our population. They 
are not blind to the fact that they have been wronged and deceived by 
this so-called protective policy. 

Why, the -*‘ protectionist of wise forecast’’ knows that a new argu- 
ment has to beinyented. This very bill which we now have before 
us concedes that the tariff is a tax, because it proposes, when taking 
the taxes off of sugar, to lay a bounty on all the people of the United 
States which will put into the pockets of the sugar-growers perhaps 
$7,500,000 next year. The reciprocity amendment also concedes an 
abandonment of the home-market theory. Mr. Blaine admits that we 
ought to enlarge our foreign markets for agricultural products, but he 
says it can be done by having reciprocity with the countries south of us, 

ME. BLAINE'’S RECIPROCITY SCHEME WITH THE MASK TAKEN OFF IS—WHAT? 

In a word I contend that it is an effort on the part of the ‘‘ protec- 
tionist of wise forecast to continue this system of robbery upon the 
Western people; to take millions of their substance annually and give 
it to the favored class who are engaged in manufacturing under the 
pretense of subserving the public good. Reciprocity as here proposed 
isa scheme to perpetuate the life of this provective policy; but I do not 
think, Mr. Speaker, that the people whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent will be longer deceived. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

WHO IS THE TRUE FRIEND OF TRE FARMER, 

Is it the man who compromises himself with the wealthy corpora- 
tions and monopolies of this country, or is it the man who fights for 
principles and who compromises no tenet of his faith? 

The agricultural and laboring people of this country petitioned for 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver. In every mail their petitions 
come, asking for the free and unlimited coinage of silver and the en- 
largement of the circulating medium; and what was done by this Con- 
grees? Wall street was asked what it desired and what it would 

~ concede, and Congress gave the people a silver bill which demonetizes 
silver, and puts it within the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
say whether we shall have a dollar of silvercoined after the Ist af July, 
1891; a bill which will deny to us in all human probability the right to 

y any considerable part of the principal and interest on our bonded 
Iadebtedness in coined silver; a bill which continues the single gold 
standard and puts it within the power of the great bond-holding class 
of this country and of Europe to exact of us gold, and gold alone, in 

ment of our bonds and interest on the same. So, Mr. Speaker, 
ngress has compromised away the rights of the people with reference 
to the great money problem at this session of Congress. 

Again, what has this Congress done with reference to the forfeiture 
of the public domain unjustly held by railroad corporations? Through 
the House of Representatives in the Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fif- 
tieth Congresses, which were Democratic, were passed bills forfeiting 
54,000,000 acres of land held by great railroad corporations of the 
West, and, of this, 34,000,000 acres were held by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. This Congress has passed a bill, at the instance and request, 
as I am informed, of the great Northern PacificRailroad Company, to 
forfeit only 2,000,000 acres of the 34,000,000 acres to which I have re- 
ferred, and the 2,000,000 acres forfeited is the poorest part of the land 
upon the road. These great corporations requested this land forfeited 
because it would confirm in them forever the right to the 32,000,000 
acres, and would settle their title. So this Congress has bowed down 
low and in obedience to the great corporation, who own the great rail- 
roads of the West, and again has compromised away the rights and 
the property of the landless poor. 

Sir, people come petitioning, asking to have the tariff reduced 
upon the necessaries of life, and what does this Congress give them ? 
A bill which increases their taxes as no other bill has ever inereased them; 
u bill that discriminates inst the poor as no other bill has ever 
done; a bill that increases the burdens upon the poor as no other bill 
has ever increased them; a bill, to use the language of Mr, Blaine, 
which “gives the fullest protection to all Eastern interests,” when 
those interests have received the fullest protection for the past thirty 
years, and yet the people are asked to have this system continued 
simply because it is contended by the ‘* protectionist of wise forecast” 
that reciprocity will give relief. 

In conelusion, let me say that I think the true friends of the agri- 
culturist and the laboring man are the men who are in favor of the free 
and unlimited coinage of eilver and the enlargement of the circulating 


medium in a manner to meet the demands of business and of commerce; 
the men who are in favor of reducing taxes upon all the necessaries of 
life used by the common people, who are in favor of so revising the 
tariff as to fe its burdens more upon the rich and less upon the poor; 
the men who are in favor of laying a graduated income tax upon the 
wealth of the rich, and who are in favor of restoring to the landless 
poor every acre of the public domain unjustly held by railroad corpo- 
rations, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr, Speaker, again resuming my argument, more particularly with 
reference to this bill, there has been an amendment put in by the 
Senate, called a reciprocity amendment. This amendment was put 
in at the eleventh hour, It confers unprecedented and unheard of 
powers upon the President of the United States. It provides, in sub- 
stance, that whenever the President shall be satisfied that the Govern- 
ment of any country producing and sending us sugar, molasses, coffee, 
tea, and hides, imposes duties on the products of the United States, 
which the President may in his judgment deem too high and unreason- 
able, he shall then order to be levied and collected and paid a tariff 
tax upon the articles which I have named, coming from such foreign 
countries, He can order a tax of 3 cents a pound on coffee, 10 cents a 
pound on tea, a cent and one-half a pound on raw hides, 2 cents a pound 
on certain grades of sugar, and 4 cents a gallon on a certain grade of 
molasses. 

In a word, if the President of the United States should think that 
the Argentine Republic is taxing our manufactured goods, which were 
there being imported, too much, then he can order a tax to be laid of 
a cent and a half a pound on all the raw hides brought from the Argen- 
tine Republic into this country, to be used in making the boots and 
shoes of our people. 

Of course, the evident effect of this would be to make our people pay 
perhaps a cent and a half more per pound for imported raw hides that 
go into their shoes and boots, Again, suppose the people of Brazil, in 
South America, should insist on laying a high tariff tax upon our goods 
there taken to be sold, then the President can, under this provision, lay 
a tax of 3 cents a pound on all the coffee brought into the United 
States from Brazil; thereby making every man, woman, and child 
in the United States pay 3 cents per pound more for coffee in order to 
3 against Brazil. The greater part of cur coffee comes from 

razil. 

Ifthe people of Cuba shall insist on laying a tax on the products sent 
to her from the United States which the President shall think too high, 
then he can proceed to lay a high tax upon the sugar and molasses 
brought from that country into the United States, thereby making 
every man, woman, and child in the United States pay more for their 
molasses and sugar as a matter of retaliation towards Cuba. I am 
quite candid when I say that I do not believe this amendment will re- 
sult in any good to our people. 

Why should we confer this high power upon the President of the 
United States when it is purely the province of Congress to lay and 
oier taxes? It is provided in the eighth section of the Constitution 
that— 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, impostis, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 

Why should we confer one of the highest powers ever given to a leg- 
islative body in the world upon the President? 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of the fact that the coinage of silver has 


been made discretionary with the Secretary of the Treasury, and it is 


here proposed to put the taxing power within the hands of the Presi- 
dent, I affirm that this is fast becoming a Government of men, and not 
a Government of law. The taxing power is one of the highest and 
most sacred powers ever conferred upon a legislative body. 

The right to take the private property of the individual citizen and 
appropriate it for public purposes is a very high power indeed, and 
one that the people have always justly guarded with great jealousy. 
Therefore I contend that it should not be delegated to the President 
of the United States, No tariff bill evidently has ever come into this 
House filled with so many strange and unheard-of provisions; a pro- 
vision giving the President of the United States the power to lay taxes; 
a provision as highand transcendent as the right 3 war; a pro- 
vision entitled“ bounties,’ which will take, perhaps, $7,500,000 or more 
out of the pockets of the people of the United States annually, and trans- 
fer it to the pockets of a few men engaged in the production of sugar. 

This bill confessedly reverses the whole theory of our national tax 
system. Duties are not here laid primarily for the purpose of obtain- 
ing revenue, but they are laid for the purposes of protection. Think 
of the provisions of this bill, when construed in the light of a great de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States which says: 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the leas a robbery because it 
is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. There can be nolawful 
tax which is not laid for public purposes, 


Mr. Speaker, without detaining the House further, I desire to say 
that in my judgment this is the most unsatisfactory tariff bill ever 
proposed in the history of the United States, because it not only in- 
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creases the burdens upon those least able to bear them, but it violates 
the only true American policy, so tersely and clearly outlined by 
President Cleveland. He says: 

Taxati presen 3 mmon 
See 5: ir eaei = a consumed by all the po Paran R mee So adds 
to the cost of living in every home, ought to be greatly cheapened. 

I candidly believe tho bill to be unconstitutional in many of its pro- 
visions. The Constitution of the UnitedStates represents the crystal- 
lized wisdom and inspiration of thefathers. Therefore any law which 
goes to defeat its beneficent purposes is unjust. [Loud applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I yield two minutes to my friend from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. McAnoo]. à f 

Mr. MCADOO. Mr. Speaker, in the few minutes given me so kindly 
by the gentleman from Tennessee I simply desire to enter my protest 
against the manner in which this bill is being considered. This is one 
of the most important measures ever presented probably in any Con- 
gress since the inauguration of our Government. It goes to the very 
foundation of the material prosperity of our country, There ought to 
have been a proper consideration of this measure in Committee of the 
Whole before it ever leit this body; and no such important conference 
report as that now before us should ever be acted on without fully, at 
the very least, a week given toits calm, deliberate, conservative exam- 
ination. 

So far as the measure itself is concerned, you have simply made a 
national declaration of commercial war against the world. Thisisa 
powerful and a proud people; we are probably the richest nation to-day 
on the face of the earth; but no nation, however great, even with our 
sixty-five millions of people and unlimited resources, can afford to 
challenge the whole civilized world toa commercial war. Whilst com- 
mercial wars are bloodless, they are as bitter and destructive as the 
wars of physical conflict, You to-day have no friends in the cabinets 
or councils of any nation on the face of the earth so faras our commerce 
is concerned. Yon have bnilt around the United States a wall prohibi- 
tory in its character against importations. You have said in every 
line of this billthatcommerceisacrime. In every paragraph you have 
indicted the men who buy goods in foreign countries which we repay 
by the produce raised by our farmers. By the grand inquest which sat 
in that room when the conference committee met, you have indicted 
them as conspirators against the American people and the national 
dignity. Such an indictment is false and unjust; and so surely as I 
am now speaking it will, like retribution, come back to the nation 
which has committed itself to it. 

Behind the towering walls of your prohibitive tariff bill will gather 
the forced emigrants from Europe, and against whom you can not pass 
exclusion acts, as against the Chinese, eager to underbid in the open 
labor market, saved from competition by neither tariff nor trust, the 
American laboring freemen for whom you profess so much care and 
whose rate of wages you profess to be so earnest to keep at a high 
standard, 

Foreign goods you stop at the New York custom-house, but the for- 
eign men and women who make them, and whom you designate “‘ the 
pauper labor of Europe,“ crowd the Government emigrant depot, 
eager to underbid the unemployed American or take his place when 
he strikes against reduction of wages in a country where every- 
thing, including taxed eggs and potatoes, is artificially high. 

While he eats his taxed cabbages, earned with taxed tools, that shaped 
taxed raw material, under the taxed tin roof of a taxed manufactory, 
and solaces himself with preserved vegetables out of a tin can into every 
atom of which you have hammered additional taxes, you drown his pro- 
testations with apostrophes to our flag and wild rhetoric about the dig- 
nity of “American labor,” and mysterious hints about French influence, 
German intrigues, ‘‘ British gold,” and the Cobden Club. The issue is 
not now between free trade and protection, but between common hon- 
esty and audacious blackmail levied under cover of law by a few classes 
upon the great mass of our people. Honest but entirely mistaken men 
urge here such measures as this. Selfish and greedy men without hurry 
this measure—a jump into the wild abyss of chance, a revolution in 
commerce and trade—toaconsummation. Greed that now dominates in 
legislation by its money and forms the dominant plutocracy prods its 
conscripted battalions forward to their own destruction. You are has- 
tening the protection you pretend to defend toits greatest danger. In 
opposing this bill we are trying to save you from your own folly; but 
the die is cast. 

And I say to my friends on this floor who represent agricultural con- 
stituencies, that in this warfare, when you challenge, as you do, the 
whole civilized world, producing, as it does, so many articles which 
are exchanged for our surplus farm products, you are destroying the 
interests of the farmers of the United States. I do not represent on 
this floor a single farmer; but one of the great foundations of our ma- 
terial prosperity is the agricultural interest. You have struck it in 
every word and syllable of the bill which goes to the world as the 
McKinley tariff bill. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker; how much time have I left? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan). Forty- 
three minutes. j 

Mr. McMILLIN, Mr. Speaker, we have now reached the final act 
in the passage of that revenue bill which carries the highest rates of 
duty and imposes the heaviest burdens ever carried by any bill in the 
history of this country. There has been a hot haste, a rapidity in con- 
sidering it, when the light was to be thrown upon it, that wasill becom- 
ing sucha measure as this. We remember, however, Mr. Speaker, that 
when a great crime was to be committed against the whole world the 
admonition the Savior gave when looking into the face of the criminal 
was, What thou doest, do quickly!*? These gentlemen who are 
wrecking the prosperity of the country, who are ready to impose taxes 
that ought never to be imposed, refusing to take off those that the 
Treasury could spare and which the peopledemand should be removed, 
are following the admonition that was given to that criminal, What 
thou doest, do quickly.“ 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] has taken a position 
concerning this question that has not been taken by those who pre- 
ceded him in the discussion. All along the line we have been told 
that the object was to put up the walls, to keep out commerce, to stop 
importation, to build up home manufactures; but his speech this after- 
noon has been devoted to an effort to show that the result of this bill 
is to be an increase of foreign commerce. Such arguments, considered 
in connection with those of a contrary nature heretofore made, remind 
one of the very many inconsistencies that have characterized the whole 
of this discussion. 

We were told in the beginning of the debate that the sugar duty was 
a tax and it was to be removed because it was a tax. We were then told 
by the same gentlemen that the duty on iron, the duty on cotton goods, 
the duty on woolen goods was no tax, and, not being a tax, should not 
be repealed, but should be made higher. The same gentlemen tell the 
farmer that the duty has been increased on the farm products he sells 
in order that he may sell them higher. But they tell the same farmer 

hat the duty has been increased on the other commodities he must 
uy to make them selllower. How do gentlemen reconcile these incon- 
sistent statements? There is a hot and cold blowing ill becoming so 
grave and important a question. 
THIS LARGE INCREASE OF TARIFF RATES NOT EXPECTED NOR DEMANDED BY THE 
PEOPLE. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not only an uncalled-for and unjustifiable in- 
crease in the rate of taxes, but it is one not threatened by the party 
now in power nor expected by the people. There has been talk on the 
part of the Republicans for years of revising and adjusting the tariff. 
Their platforms haverung with stale platitudes reiterated quadrennially 
on this subject, but Idefy any man to point me a line or letter in any 
national platform of the Republican party announcing the purpose of 
a general increase in the rate of tariff taxes. p 

From Maine to California, from Michigan to the Gulf, there was 
a public speaker in the last campaign who ever advecated such a policy 
so far as I know. Mr. Blaine, who came from Europe to make about 
seventy speeches, did not do it. The chairman of this committee did not. 
The Speaker of this House did not. The President in his many 
speeches of welcome to visiting delegations never intimated such a 
thing. It is true that one Foster spoke of frying fat?’ ont of the 
manufacturers for campaign purposes. 

It is true that heavy assessments were obtained from many of the 
manufacturers. It was inferable from this that if the party 8 
control should get in power they would prevent that reduction w 
the people demanded and the Democracy was trying to make; but by 
no sort of reasoning or implication was it supposed that nearly 50 per - 
cent. of the present rates of duty would be added thereto. A party 
that would have come boldly to the front and advocated the raising ok 
tariff rates from 41 per cent, to 68 per cent. would have been over- 
whelmingly defeated in that conflict. The party that commits this 
crime against the people will be defeated in the coming contest. 

THE BILL U INTENSELY SECTIONAL. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is intensely sectional. Has the time not come 
when sectional feeling, sectional hate should cease? Can we not look 
to the past for lessons of wisdom to guide us, and to the future with 
hope for the best interests of our whole country? How long, O! 
how long!“ must we see prejudices not held against foreign foes, and 
hear anathemas against our own people not heaped by them even upon 
ne heathen. Of all the whelps of political sin, the foulest is Sectional 

te. 


The man in whom this spirit entered was undone, 
His tongue was set on fire of hell, K 

His heart was black as death, 3 

His legs were faint with haste. 

To propagate the lie his soul had framed. 

His pillow was the peace of families destroyed, 
The sigh of inno sence reproached, 

Broken friendships and strife of brotherhood. 


This bill is glaringly sectional. You have singled out the industries 
peculiar to the South and laid a heavy burden of taxation upon them. 
The great staple of the Southiscotton. We produce about two-thirds 
of the cotton of the world; and, not able to manufacture it here, we 
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export about two-thirds of our product. The price is fixed in the 
open markets of the world, where it has to come in competition with 
that produced by the pauper labor of Egypt and India. Yet you in- 
crease the duty on eotton- dies, not made in this country, to 103, and 
make the producer of cotton pay two prices for ties which are destroyed 
in their use. It has to be wrapped in bagging. ‘This, too, is con- 
sumed in the use. Makers of this organized a trust and attempted to 
add $2,000,000 to the cost of bagging for one crop. The effort was in 
2 great degree successful. Yet for the benefit of these manufacturers 
and trusts you have not materially reduced the duty on cotton-bag- 
ging, although you have given the manufacturers the jute of which 
it is made free. 

Nor is this the only venomous strike you have made at the cotton- 
planter. Cotton-plunting began to be non-remunerative. Inventive 
genius came to the rescue. Mills were invented tor extracting the oil 
from the seed, and a great industry sprang up. But you have rushed 
in, and, under pretense of legislating for lard, you smite the cotton- 
seed-oilindustry. You bankrupt the farmer with high taxes, and then 
seek to quiet him by taxing out of existence the cotton-seed oil which 
competes with his lard. And it may be truly averred, in view of your 
sectional record, that you are more interested in and solicitous concern- 
ing the industries and prosperity of South America than of the Southern 
States, 

Sir, sugar is a Southern industry. One State makes annually from 
twenty to twenty-five million dollars’ worth. This money goes to the 
Northwest to buy provisions for the laborers; to the Northeast to buy 
clothing for them; to the great iron centers to buy machinery. But 
this industry is Southern, and doomed. The sugar tax was a revenue 
tax, and therefore could not be endured, It has by this bill been re- 
pealed, and the tax increased on other things which yield more to 
the manufacturer and less to the Government. 

But, says the chairman of the committee [Mr. MCKINLEY], We 
have taken care of this industry by givinga bounty to the sugar-planter; 
he is left in as good fix as he Was. They say in their Tepot that the 
tariff on sugar was a tax, Now they say they have left him with an 

uivalent for that tax, i. c., a bounty; and we thereby have the com- 
mittee’s confession that the tariff is the equivalent of a bounty. 

If the bounty system is cheaper, why did they not apply it to other 
things? Why not to iron, steel, cotton goods, woclens, and flax? Why 
single out this industry? The sugar-planters did not want the bounty, 
— begged you not to give it to them. You pretend that it is for the 
benefit of the consumer, and tax the consumer to pay these bounties. 
Yet you turned round and in this bill authorized the placing by the 
President of a tax of 10 cents a pound on tea and 3 cents a pound on 
coffee. With one hand you put a penny in the urn of poverty, and 
with the other take a shilling out.“ 

Sir, there is another sectional feature in this bill. The conference 
committee recommend the adoption of the following amendment, 
namely: 

237. Insert in lieu of above proviso: , 

~ Provided, That all machinery purchased abroad and erected in a beet-sugar 
factory for the production of raw sugar in the United States from beets pro- 
duced therein shall be admitted duty free until the Ist day of July, 1892: 0 
vided, That any duty collected on any of the above - d bed machine pur- 
chased abroad and imported into the United States for the uses above indicated 
since January 1, 1890, shall be refunded.” 

While this is done for the Western sugar-maker, the Southern sugar- 
planter has to continue to pay duty on his machinery, Why place a 
duty on the plow of the farmer who is only able to own one horse and 
one plow, and refund the duty on machinery worth, may be, $100,000 
belonging to the wealthy? It is said Mr. Spreckels is putting up im- 
mense factories. He isa millionaire. Why should he have duties re- 
funded while others are forced to pay? 

EFFECT OF THE CONFERENCE REPORT, 

Mr. Speaker, where in this discussion on the part of gentlemen on 
the other side who have occupied the floor to-day has a word been 
spoken, a sentence uttered, or information given that conveys an idea 
ot the natnre of this bill? Has any gentleman told you the average 
rates of duty under it? No. Has the chairman of the committee or 
any gentleman who has spoken on that side told you wherein the Sen- 
ate bill differed from that of the House? Have they told you what 
the effect of the conference report is to be? Nota word of it. They 
have been silent as the grave on the subject. 

This bill has been cooked up in committee. It has been prepared 
for the palate of the manufacturer. He has got what he wanted and 
what he demanded, and the people may look out for themselves, and 
that potent and reprehensible character, who shall. benameless on this 
occasion, they say, may take care of the hindmost. [Laughter. ] 

I know, Mr. Speaker, thatit is not pleasant at the end of ten months 
of arduous work for gentlemen to be compelled to sit here this late in 
the evening and listen to a cold recitation and comment on figures and 
facts such as this bill presents. Yet I feel that the discussion of the 
question would be incomplete if the results of this iniquitous measure 
were not made known through you to the American people. There- 
fore, if yon will bear with me for an hour I will give you the effects 
of the bill as they appear from careful calculations, 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr, MCKINLEY] announced that the Sen- 


ate had yielded on almost all of the questions at issue between the two 
Houses. That was true. It was amusing to see that conference and 
watch its progres. I can not tell, and would not tell, everything that 
occurred it, but I can tell what is printed in connection with it. 
The sum and result of the whole business is that the Honse yielded 
commas, semicolons, and periods—yielded the punctuation and the spell- 
ing—and the Senate yielded the high taxes, and they all came away 
happy. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let us take an illustration of what has been done. Steel beams, 
girders, ete., which, in this age of iron, prophesied concerning in the 
Scriptures as the great age, are used in almost every building—matters 
of prime importance in all great structures; these bore by the House 
bill nine-tenths of 1 cent a pound; the Senate bill fixed the duty at 
eight-tenths; and the conference report adopts the House rate. So, 
every man who desires to purchase these iron and steel commodities 
will have to dance to the House music. 

Again, take steel rails, a manufacture that has been under a trust 
for years, the most extensive iron or steel monopoly on this continent 
or anywhere else in the world. The House provided that these should 
carry a duty of six-tenths of a cent a pound; the Senate reduced it to 
five-tenths, and the conferees adopt the higher rate of the House. 
are pyas no faulty punctuation in that, and so the Senate gracetully 
yielded. 

Sir, I come now to that instrument over which honest toil sweats, 
the anyil; I come to the men for whom you declare you are the special 
guardians, but whose trust I insist you have basely betrayed. The 
House bill provided 24 cents a-pound on anvils and parts of anvils. 
The Senate could not stand that and cutit to 2 cents. But the con- 
ference ordered it back to 2}. What excuse will you give to the thou- 
sands of blacksmiths of this country for this enormous duty on the 
tools with which they must make aliving? The next is cast-iron ware, 
used in every household in the land. As the bill passed the House 
the rate was 3 cents a pound; the Senate reduced it to 24, and the con- 
ferees again magnanimously yielded to the higher rate. 

Zinc was fixed at 1} by the House, 14 by the Senate, and the con- 
ferees make it 13. The conferees did not seem to want to reduce the 
higher rates in any important matter. 

On another thing I want to comment, Mr. Speaker, to show how 
these gentlemen have kept, or rather betrayed, the charge you com- 
mitted to their keeping. at is the practice fo-day? American citi- 
zens who desire to travel abroad go with their hand-bags empty in their 
hands across the Atlantic; but they return with full trunks of new cloth- 
ing. Why? Because clothing is cheaper on the other side than here, 
and they can buy and bring their clothing in duty free. It has be- 
come a big industry. 

People living along the seacoast, in Philadelphia, New York, Balti- 
more, Boston, everywhere in this part of the country, can afford to pay 
the expenses of a trip across the Atlantic if they can get, free of duty, 
their winter wear. This bill refuses to interfere with this traffic. It 
says that the rich may enter goods duty free because they have the 
money and leisure to go after them, while the poor must pay heavy 
duties because they must send for them instead of going. 

The House bill, following the Mills bill, proposed a change tbere. 
It proposed to say that not more than $500 worth of wearing apparel 
should come in free. But this was alla joke. It was thrown ont only 
for use during the campaign and not to be made law. And my dis- 
tinguished friend from Ohio Mr. MOKTNLEY], the friend of the poor 
traveler to Europe, comes in and says that he may bring $10,000 
worth into the country free if he wants to. How do you like it? The 
conference committee are determined that the travelers’ free importa- 
tions are not to be interfered with. 

sinding-twine comes next. The Senate said there should be relief 
on binding-twine, and I am glad to see that my friend from Minnesota 
[Mr. Lisp] exhibits some symptoms of genuine conversion to sound 
Democratie doctrine, He says he is tempted to vote against this bill. 
But I am afraid it will be like the disposition of one of old to hear 
the preaching of the Apostles and yield to it. He was only almost“ 
persuaded. This item went to the conference committee with power - 
to say whether twine should be taxed or free. What did these gentle- 
men do for the farmer in that important crisis in his affairs? These 
gentlemen who have put cabbages back on the tax-list at 3 cents a 
head, what did they do when the millions of farmers came forward 
and demanded free binding-twine in this ageof machinery? Thoy put 
the tax back, and hereagain taxes were given instead of relief. And the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ) has said to-day that he hopes 
the next Congress will increase it, I see my friend from Ohio looking 
over this way benignly, and I want to call his attention to the fact 
that in all these conferences there were hundreds of dollars yielded by 
the Senate where there werescores of dollars yielded by the Honse, and 
the bill largely increased. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the net result of the conference? I will have 
to deal a little farther in figures, which I regret. But I will only re- 
count the millions and thousands, leaving off the hundreds to save time 
and not tire your patience. 

On the chemical schedule the House bill proposed to raise $5,553,-~ 
000. That was the rate of duty that the bill imposed. The amount 
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as fixed by the Senate was $5,554,000. The conference committee go 
beyond what was adopted by the Senate Finance Committee and be- 
youd the House, and fix the rate at $5,618,000, an increase over and 
above the House rate and the rate proposed by the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate. And I have made these comparisons with the report 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate because the report furnishes 
the latest data for calculations upon this bill. 

How about the metal schedule? The gentlemen have told you of 
the relief that has*been given in this bill. On the metal schedule the 
House fixed the amount of duties at $9,717,000. The Senate Finance 
Committee reported $9,314,000. And yet the conference committee 
havea upon $9,627,000, a reduction in the whole metal schedule 
from the original House bill of only $91,000. 

Now take the wood schedule, The House rate was to yield $1,825, - 
000 revenue. The Finance Committee of the Senate fixed it at $1,- 
825,000 also, but the conferees fixed it at $1,778,000. What gentle- 
man over there has told you that this bill is millions bigger on these 
schedules I am mentioning as it came back from the Senate than when 
it went there? 

Sir, the next schedule is agricultural products. The House fixed 
duties amounting to$19,838,0000n this schedule. The Senate Finance 
Committee fixed them at $17,384,000,and yet when the bill comes back 
it has in place of $17,000,000 the sum of $18,681,000. 

From spirits the House bill pro) to collect $8,130,000, The 
Senate raised it to $9,887,000; and yet when the plastic hand of the 
conferees had finished touching it, it was 59, 124.000 

Mr. GEAR. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Yes; I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. GEAR. Does the gentleman object to increasing the duty on 
champagne and wine? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. No, sir; you did not fix it as high as you should. 
I favored higher duty on champagne, and opposed any reduction of the 
Senate rates. The Senate fixed it at $10. Lou put it at $7, and you 
varied from your rule in conference, and you yielded there and cut it 
down to$8. This is one of the few increases your party opposed. Why 
not collect $10 a dozen from it? 

Mr. GEAR. You donot object, do you, to a million dollars increase? 

Mr. McMILLIN. No; I would prefer two millions. Why did you 
not increase it more; if it was right to impose a tax upon that flery 
flnid that does not cure a man when he is sick, but soon makes him 
oblivious of life’s ills? [Laughter.] So my friend from Iowa tells us. 
I think the last question that the gentleman ought to have raised was 
the champagne question, for upon that you have cut down the Sen- 
ate’s increase. Why did yon not increase it during the war or long 
ago? 

Vr. PEEL. That will help the Iowa farmers a great deal! 

Mr. MCMILLIN. In other places you augmented the Senate's in- 
crease, but here you cut it down. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we come to the flax, hemp, and jute schedule. 
The House bill yielded $16,859,000. This was an enormous increase. 
The Senate bill reduced it to $15,955,000, but the conference report 
makes it $16,175,000. There, as my friend from Iowa tells us, almost 
with tears in his eyes, was a concession to the people. Such an embargo 
was never before put upon clean shirts and collarsas that side of the House 
placed there when they fixed up the flax and linen schedule that went 
to the Senate. It was so outrageous that it could not stand the light 
ofday. There happened to be a few men left among them with whom 
the bath-tub was either a reminiscence or an aspiration, and they re- 
duced it some. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Is the gentleman alluding to the occupation of a 
member from Texas during the vote on the Morrison tariff bill? 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. No, sir; Iam not talking of our people who do 
wash, but of those of yours who do not. 

Sir, I next come to the sundriesschedule. The House bill provided for 
a tax of $13,791,000 from this schedule; the bill as recommended by 
the Senate Finance Committee, $13,666,000; but when the conferces 
with the Senate get through with it the bill pouan fora tax of $13,- 
974,000, or an increase of $189,000. So I might go on at greater length; 
but I will not tax your time and your patience by doing so. 

Now, what is the result of this three-cornered manipulation? I will 
premise by saying that it was heralded forth to the country that the 
Senate had taken hold of the bill as with hooks of steel,“ and that 
they were going to do justice by the people. They were to cnt down 
the duty on all the necessities of life and to raise it on the luxuries; 
they wer going to reduce the revenue. When the Sennte and the con- 
ference committee got hold of it what was the result? They put back 
the rates that had been reduced by the Senate Finance Committee or 
recommended for reduction to the amount of $4,922,331. 

That is the net result of your conference, the addition of $4,922,000 
to the bill as reported from the Finance Committee. Sir, it is true 
that the conference did not add all this; part of it was added by the 
Senate, part by the conferees; but the result is that much over what 


_ the country was told would be the result from the report made by the 


Finance Committee tothe Senate ofthe United States, and upon which 
all these data are given. 
Mr. Speaker, let us inquire next what will be 
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8 THE AVERAGE RATE OF TARIFF TAXATION 

under this bill. The Senate Finance Committee estimate the duties 
that would be received under it at 8201, 689.000. Experts have gone 
over it. I have gone over it myself, and it is susceptible of demon- 
stration beyond the peradventure of a doubt that there is to be added 
in these things where they say there are no data, but which I have with 
much labor worked out, $19,209,000, I have gone through it care- 
tully, and have the calculations here, but will not take the time of 
the House to read them. 

Then, the conferees added, as I have just stated, $4,895,000. So that 
the revenues, if there should be imported next year under this bill the 
same quantities of merchandise that were imported last year under ex- 
isting law, would be 5225,000, 000. At the present rate of duties the 
importations of these articles yield $161,000,000. So that the increase 
on the tariff schedules, outside of sugar, which is carried in this bill is 
$64,385,854. : 

Mr, Speaker, I was just thinking as I sat here to-day how easy of 
computation these figures are. 

A DOLLAR A HEAD INCREASE IX TAXES, 

It turns out that the preus census is going to show the population 
of the United States to be 64,000,000; so that, laying aside for present 
purposesof computation the sugar duty, which I will touch upon later, 
there is an increase imposed on the other items in this bill of a dollar - 
for every man, woman, and child in the United States—$5 to each fam- 
ily. That is what it costs the country to support the expensive lux- 
ury ofa Republican Congress and a Republican President. [ Applause. 

Now, the duty on sugar that was taken from the tax-list and ad 
to the free-list amounts to $55,975,984, the internal-revenue tax re- 
pealed, to $6,058,652; making a total of $62,034,636. Therefore, Mr. - 
Speaker, there is a net increase, if you deduct the sugar tax repealed 
and the internal-revenue tax repealed (not computing a few 
added to the free-list), of $2,227,394 under these tariffschedules, Or, 
if you add the items in the free-list to this, the sugar and internal taxes 
repealed, the aggregate of reductions is very little more than the aggre- 
gate of increases. You would like to know whatper cent. thatis, I 
will give you that, 

I have made a calculation of the rate of duty that will be carried on 
these things should the conference report be adopted which I will give 
you. The Senate Finance Committee reported that the rate of duty 
under existing law on the articles embraced in this bill is 41 percent. 
Under the proposed bill it will be 57 per cent. So that there has 
been an increase in this bill of 16 per cent. in the average of duty. 
But, my friends, that does not embrace all the increase that this bill 
makes, What else? you ask me. There is a clause in the bill which 
provides that there shall be imposed an additional duty of 10 per cent. 
on all commodities shipped to this country in other than American 
bottoms, except from those countries where our treaties prevent such 
a discrimination. 

Now, I believe we are carrying less than 20 per cent. of our foreign 
commerce, Wehavetreatiesthat make the bill iu this particularinopera- 
tive as to some countries; butif 50 percent. fall under this provision of 
the law and 5 per cent. be added to this 57 per cent. the rate by this bill 
would be 62 percent, Then, in addition, Mr. Speaker, there must be 
taken into account the effect of the bill that already passed this Con- 
gress, known as the administrative bill, which taxes coverings, etc,, and 
which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] has admitted will 
increase the rates of duty from 4 to 5 per cent. It will increase them 
nearer 8 per cent. 

It is sale to say that by the administrative bill 8 per cent. will be 
added to the 62 per cent, estimate as resulting from this bill, bringing 
the tariff nearly or quite to 70 per cent. That is the rate of duty. How 
do you like it as compared with the 41 per cent. of existing law? How 
will the consumer like an increase of about 29 per cent. to his taxes? 

Mr. WIKE. And the title of the bill states that it is to reduce the 


rate. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And the title is as talse to the bill as the bill is 
false to the people. [ Applause. } 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will my friend allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With great pleasure. : 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to knowif the gentleman has madeany cal- 
culation as to the amount of goods imported in foreign vessels at that 
10 per cent. rate under the bill, and what amount of tax that is on the 
goods imported in that way? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Itis very difficult to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, and I have had no time to look to treaties. I have been forced 
to make these calculations within the last two days. I do not believe 
the committee knows or that any man in America can tell exactly how 
much will come under it; but in making the estimate I have estimated 
that not more than 50 per cent. will fall under it, and if you make 
that estimate you will have a tax rate here that will aggregate in round 
numbers about 70 percent., and which I do not believe could fall as 
low as 65 percent. even if that clause were out of the bill. 

In other words, when the citizen goes to buy goods he will take $100 
2 pay for the goods, and $70 to pay the customs officer or the manu- 

turer. 

But that is not the worst. This bill keeps up what has so long been 
an inequality. It continues the excessive rates upon the cheaper grades 
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and the poorer commodities, worn and used by the humble and the 
lowly, and puts a comparatively lower rate of duty upon those things 
that are bought by the prosperous and the wealthy. 

TAXING CLOTH TEN TIMES HIGHER THAN STATUARY. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another thing in connection with the report 
to which I will call the attention of the House, The gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Hrrr] rose here and landed this biil because it taxes cham- 
pagne and works of art, and says these are the most desirable subjects 
of taxation. If that is true I want to know why, on this very even- 
ing, he is going to vote to reduce the duty on works of art one-half, 
for the effect of this bill, if it becomes a law, will be to tax the clothing 
that keeps warm the poor man from 125 all the way up to 150 per 
cent., and to let in nude statuary at 15 per cent. 

RECIPROCITY. 

Mr. Speaker, my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEIL] calls my 
attention to an important matter to which I was coming later, 

The ill effects of our present tariff system were felt throughout the 
country. England began to draw her wheat supply from India aud 
Russia, and to stop taking ours. So with other countries. They im- 
ported from other sources, or by excluding our commodities produced 
their own supplies. They went in part to the Argentine Republic. 
Sometimes our pork was excluded under one plea, sometimes under 

another. But the result was the same to us, whatever the reason given, 
and whether or not any excuse was given. The exports of wheat de- 
clined, and the market here tumbled. It barely paid for raising it. 
So with corn. So with beef and pork. The farmers suffered fright- 
fully. Their lands declined and their mortgages multiplied. 

At this juncture, alas for the country! this Congress assembled. It 
has made bad worse. Wise men of all parties foresee the impending 
danger. Mr. Blaine, who has so often led his party in the past, who 
is now Secretary of State, and who, as such, is in touch with the outer 
world, saw that this bill was commercial destruction to our peonia 
He rushed to the Committee on Ways and Means. He assembled the 
majority members and exhorted them to stay the ax.“ He said: 
„Gentlemen, you are going to ruin this country. You are adopting 
a bill that will put up a wall between us and the rest of the world. 
You are proposing a measure which will destroy commerce instead of 
increasing it. They heeded him no more than the idle wind. They 
did not even tell the minority of Mr.. Blaine’s conference and admoni- 
tion. They were, as they thought, the sole depositories of their secret, 
and, like Junius's, it should die with them. But it would not die. Mr. 
Blaine went to the Senate with the bill, and again grappled the mon- 
ster there. From the 's office, from his home in Maine, from 

~ hilltop and seashore, he hurled his anathemas against it. He pro- 
claimed the truth, that this bill does not furnish a market for a single 
bushel of corn or a single barrel of flour. He demanded that some ad- 
vantage should be asked by our people for the surrender of the sugar 
duty, the best revenue duty on the entire list, 

The people were frightened at your astounding propositions. New 
England saw yourimmense walls rising, cutting her off from the world. 
She saw the West and South supplying their own demands, and to 
quiet her you have adopted what you reciprocity, which is only re- 
taliation. It is taxing our own people on what they must consume, to 
punish others for an existing or supposed grievance, 

Mr. Speaker, they have heard the mutterings of discontent and seen 
the dark clouds of public indignation rising. Hence, the adoption in 
this bill of a so-called reciprocity amendment. But it is no reciprocity. 
It is a burlesque upon all commerce and legislation, and even worse. 
The following is the proposition: 

(401) Sec. 3. That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries pro- 
ducing the following articles, and for this pur on and after the Ist day of 
July, 1891, whenever and so as the President shall be satisfied that the 

mt of any country producing and exporting sugars, molasses, cof- 
fee, tea, and hides, raw and uncured, or any of such articles, imposes duties or 
other exactions upon the agricultural or other products of the United States, 
which, in view of the free introduction of such sugar, he may deem to be reci 
rocally unequal and unreasonable, he shal! have the power and it shall be h 
duty to suspend, eee e Ne to that effect, the provisions of this act relat- 
ing to the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the 
of such country, for such time as he shail deem just, and in such 
ease and during such suspension duties shall be levied, collected, and paid upon 
sugar, mo , cofee, tea, and hides, the product of or exported from such 
country, as follows, namely : 

All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their 
polariscopic tests, as follows, namely: 

Allsugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, sirups of 
cane . or of beet juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and concen- 

testing by the polariscope not above 75 degrees, seven-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound; for every additional degree or fraction of a degree 
shown by the polariscopic test, two-hundredths of | cent per pound additional. 

e above No. 13 Datch standard in color shall be classified by the Dutch 
stan of color, and pay duty as follows, namely: All sugar above No, l3and 
not above No. 16 Dutch standard of color, I cents per pound. 

All sugar above No, 16 and not above No, 20 Dutch standard of color, 1} cents 


ay yom 
i sugars above No. 20 Dutch standard of color, 2 cents per pound. 
Molasses testing above 56 degrees, 4 3 gallon. 
Sugar drainings and sugar sweepings s be subject to duty cither as mo- 
lasses or sugar, as the case may be, to polariscopic test. 
On coffee, 3 cents per pound, 
On tea, 10 cents per pound. 
Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry. salted, or pickled, Angora-goat skins, 
raw, without the wool, unman ured, asses’ skins, raw or unmanufactured, 
skins, except sheepskins with the wool on, II cents per pound, 


Do you see either reciprocity or good government in this? 

Who ever heard of such extraordinary powers being surrendered by 
a free people to one man? When our fathers began this Government 
they wisely had revenue bills originate with the House of Represent- 
atives, because that body comes most directly and frequently from the 
people. But here the enemies of our institutions in this bill provide 
that they shall not originate in the House, nor in the Senate, but the 
President shall impose enormous taxes, remit them, and reimpose 
them at pleasure. He may tax every pound of coffee 3 cents, and of 
tea 10 cents, consumed by our 64,000,000 people. He may retax sugar 
and hides. He may impose taxes without the House of Representa- 
tives, and substantially conclude treaties without the concurrence and 
advice of the Senate. 

A more cowardly and uncalled-for surrender of sovereign preroga- 
tives was never made by the faithless representatives of a free people. 
Our ancestors, with more spirit and patriotism than we are evincing, 
rebelled against a smaller tax on less tea, imposed by the British Par- 
liament and King George. Did we rebel against the Georges and a leg- 
islative annex only to go under the Harrisons without even a legis- 
lative annex? 

If the founders of the Government had intended the President to ex- 
ercise such monarchical pre they would have framed the Constitu- 
tion differently. Instead of saying The Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” ete., as they did 
in the Constitution, they should have said, ‘‘ The President shall have 
authority * * * to levy and collect taxes,” ete. 

This amendment is not only a spiritless surrender of principle and 
power, but an overruling of the Constitution. If the people’s repre- 
sentatives surrender this principle they should be relegated to the rear 
and representatives sent here more worthy the sires who bled for these 
liberties and the sages who toiled for this Constitution. The mount- 
ain has labored, but nothing but a mouse has been brought forth. 
What is this so-called reciprocity? It is not reciprocity. It does not 
provide a market for a single bushel of grain or a le pound of 
pork. It does not extend our markets, but what does it do? It is 
retaliation, as my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUCKALEW] says. 
It is one-man power, as my friend from Texas, Judge ABBOTT, says. 
It is unconstitutional. 

Are you ready to betray the trust of the American people, you 
who represent the bravest men and the finest women that the whole 
earth boasts? Will you in this day of law and written constitutions 
come forward and make a cowardly surrender of high prerogatives and 
noble rights? 

Mr. O'NEIL, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'NEIL, of Massachusetts. Is it not trae that at present we 
have free tea, free coffee, and free hides, and is it not also true that 
under this ‘‘reciprocity ’’ clause the President may reimpose taxes upon 
those three articles? : 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Certainly, It not only authorizes the President 
to nullify the free-sugar clause of this bill, but, Mr. Speaker, I think 
that of all the surrenders ever made by a free people this is the most 
patent, flagrant, and reprehensible, Trust men that will surrender 
sovereignrights! Trust men that will give to the President of the United 
States more power than the Queen of England and Empress of India has ! 
Trust men who would vest in one man a power that is not exercised 
by the Czar of all the Russias! Before I would trust a Congress that 
would thus destroy the people’s liberties, I would go and cradle my 
own child with a viper. [Applause.] Not only this. This ‘‘ reci- 

ity” clause also provides that the President may impose a tax on 
ides. The industries already established in Massachusetts are to 
perish; those established in New Jersey are to perish; and upon the 
altar of the avarice of a few manufacturers the Constitution of the 
country is to be overridden, rights are to be surrendered, and taxes are 
to be imposed. 4 


DISTRUST OF THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. Speaker, there runs through this whole bill a vein of distrust of 
the people that is enough to condemn it without more. This is mani- 
fest in the bounty clause, which is a continuing appropriation, and so 
fixed that if six successive Houses come here instructed and pledged 
against the continuance of the bounty they can not stop the appropri- 
ations therefor if either the Senate or President favors it. This House 
surrenders the purse-strings without the least hesitation. 

. Alexander Hamilton is credited with saying once when advocating 
life tenure for Senators that the people are turbulent and t to be 
trusted,” and that a body with life tenure was necessary to check the 
impudence of Democracy. Is not this spirit manifest in this legisla- 
tion? The people are turbulent, so the majority say, and not to be 
trusted; hence this bill puts it out of their power to resist. They may 
complain, but can not avert their doom. 

The same want of trust is manifest in the bill now pending granting 
subsidies to ships, where it is proposed to make the appropriation for 
fifteen years, and which the newspapers credit you, Mr. Speaker, with 
saying would pass. Your bleeding soldiers must come here every year; 
your famishing officials must come here every year; the people who 
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bleed for you in the field of battle, who toil by day and who sleep not 
by night, must come here annually for appropriations for their support. 

But not so with the recipient of the bounties provided by this bill. 

And the gentleman trom Kansas, Mr, PETERS, has just said that 
he wished it could be made a penitentiary offense to change this tariff 
rate for ten years. Fortunately we are not yet under the empire. 

T have already commented on what I regard as the supreme want of 
trust manifested by this Congress in the people who sent them here; 
that is, the clauses of this bill which authorize the President to impose 
taxes without the assembling of Congress. By this he has a power 
greater than that possessed by the greediest of the Roman proconsuls 
over the provinces they wasted. If a tax is to be reimposed on coffee 
why not let the President call Congress together to do it? If four 
years hence there is a necessity for the reimposition of a tax on bides 
and a tax on sugar, in the name of all that is just and wise let us trust 
it to the Representatives chosen by the people. 

I do not say that any President we have ever had would be un- 
scrupulous enough to wield this power for the enrichment of himself 
or the continuance of his rule; but I do say, and I challenge its con- 
tradiction, that if one should rise up—as one may rise up—with the 
ambition of Cæsar or the selfishness of Napoleon, or the contempt for 
legislative law of Cromwell, there is no limit to the money he could 
amass by speculation or the mischief he could work in destroying the 
liberties of the people. 

TAXES REPEALED BY THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] boasted 
with much gusto a few days ago that the Republican party had repealed 
or removed taxes amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars. But 
did they take the tax off woolen clothing? Off cotton goods? Off linen? 
Off tinware? Off the iron used by farmers? Of the medicines used 
by all? No; far from it. What taxes did they repeal? 

There was a tax on bank checks. It was paid by those who had bank 
accounts on which to draw. It was a tax on accumulated wealth, and 
therefore not to be endured. It was repealed. There was a high tax 
on whisky; it was reduced to less than one-half, and it is one of the 
articles from which the distinguished gentleman from Ohio can boast his 
party has removed one-half their burdens. 

The income tax yielded, in 1866, $72,982,150, It yielded the follow- 
ing year more than $68,000,000. But it was a tax on the wealth and 
not on the toil of the country, and hence was not to be tolerated. It 
went soon after the war. The bulk of it was repealed before 1871. It 
was a tax on not only the income of wealthy individuals, but of banks, 
railroads, and other corporations. Had this tax continued awhile 
longer it alone would have paid off the public debt now hanging over 
us, even without any increase on account of increased wealth. It would 
have done this in fifteen years, or by the year 1884. Or if it had con- 
tinued till Jast year it would have paid the public debt, opened every 
harbor, improved every river, built every war-vessel, and constructed 
every fortification now contemplated and estimated for improvement 
by the Government. But this is the tax the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
MCKINLEY] boasted his party has repealed. 

The tax on manufactures yielded millions annually, but it was short- 
lived. It, too, was repealed, but the added duty remained and remains 
to this day, and is being increased by this compensatory bill. 

The next tax of which he boasts the repeal is the tax on whisky. 
It was reduced one-half. But did they repeal with this reduction a 
single office? Did they remove a single rigor or hardship which has 
characterized the enforcement of whisky-tax collections? Not one; 
the law stands in all its rigor, and is enforced with old-time severity. 

There was another tax the gentleman and his party repealed. Iam 
willing they should have the credit that they deserve. A party so rash 
as that now controlling this Republican House ought at least to get 
credit for boldness, if for nothing else. There was a tax on playing- 
cards, the raw material out of which the faro dealer makes the manu- 
factured commodities—gamblers! But what cared these gentlemen 
whether he turned his jack from top or bottom? (If I mix my meta- 
phors I want some friend on the other side who is better acquainted 
with this subject than Iam to post me.) [Laughter.] What cared 
they? This was a tax on luxury; and it was repealed, 

There was also a tax on dealers in lottery tickets. Dealers in lot- 
tery tickets! Those poor people who are trying to make an honest 
living through chance! This tax was yielding a good deal of money. 
It yielded $350,000 while it was in operation. Butthe smoke of battle 
hardly cleared away any more rapidly than did this tax. These are 
the taxes the gentleman boasts his party hasrepealed. Take the honor, 
gentlemen; you are entitled to what little there is in it. [Applause.] 

CONSEQUENCES OF RECKLESS FOLLY. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the situation to-day? What is the result of 
all this folly? A frightened people stand in dread of this reckless Con- 
gress and its extraordinary methods. The very sitting of this Congress 
is a great menace to the industries and prosperity of thecountry. Day 
by day the dark clouds arise on the financial horizon and threaten to 
burst in bankruptcy upon the country. Since the committees of Con- 
gress have been at work on the tariff—‘“‘tinkering with the tariff? 
the country has been on the verge of a panic. ions on millions of 
the people’s money have been poured into Wall street by the Govern- 


ment—paid when not due—and still there is no confidence in the Ad- 
ministration. 

The Secretary has announced that he will pay interest on five hun- 
dred millions now which is not due till late in next year, to prevent 
bankruptcy. Still confidence refuses to return. The masses who owe 
debts of their own, bearing heavy interest, are taxed to raise funds to 
quiet a marketdisturbed by mal-legislation. It was not so under Demo- 
cratic rule. Money did not bring 180 per cent. interest. 

Why not dig this evil up by the roots? Why temporize with it? 
Why not reduce the expenses of government to an economic basis? 
Why not reduce taxation instead of increasing it? Why rob the poor 
prematurely to pay interest not yet due and premiums never to be- 
come due to the rich? 

Sir, President Cleveland was criticised by the Republican party be- 
cause he deposited a part of the enormous revenues raised against his 
protest in the banks where it at least had a chance to get back into 
circulation. How have these same critics done under similar circam- 
stances? They have paid and are paying heavy premiums on bonds 
bought. They have paid and are paying the interest on hundreds, mill- 
ions of bonds nearly a year before it is due; thus making a clear dona- 
tion to the bondholders, Even the railroads subsidized by Govern- 
ment bonds and lands, and built by Government credit, have the in- 
terest on their bonds paid long before due. 

While this prodigal favoritism for the bondholder is being expressed 
in so lucrative a way, what are they doing for the poor toiler who pays 
these taxes? Constantly devising new methods of taxation and tor- 
ture. You are raising the tax on almost everything necessary to his 
existence. His shirts and his socks, his collars and his coats are all 


increased; bis hammer and his hoe are increased, his anvil and his ax, 


his cutlery and his cotton goods—all increased enormously, and all 
fall alike under the decree that has gone forth in favor of the holders 
of bonds for sale, and against the laborers who are helpless and have 
to pay. 

Sir, there is a day of reckoning at hand. Well may you fortify 
against the wrath of the people, and make your plundering schemes 
permanent as you can, but you can not hide from their wrath nor es- 
cape from their ve 

Mr. S er, in conclusion I will say that you have passed this un- 
heard-of measure by unheard-of methods, and we appeal from them 
and you to the people who make and unmake Congresses. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. McKINLEY obtained the floor. 7 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
KIN LEY] has eleven minutes. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the few minutes which I shal) 
occupy in closing the debate upon a question that has claimed so 
much of the time, not only of the House of Representatives, but of 
the Senate as well, and which has occupied so much of the time of 
the people in public discussion, it is suitable that I should say some 
2 1 5 of this revenue measure which is so soon to be enacted into 
law by the party in the majority, and which has received so much of 
censure, not alone from those who have no special interest in the wel- 
tare of the United States, but from certain of our own people whose 
interests would seem to be with us and are yet 5 inst us. 

First of all, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that this is not a bill of re- 
taliation, nor is it a bill of diplomacy. It is a bill for the people of 
the United States to supply them with the needed revenue to con- 
duct the public service; and in levying the tariffs with a view to 
raising the revenue ne for the Government it has so discrimi- 
nated in the adjustment of those tariffs as to give protection to our 
own people, defense to their industries, encouragement to internal 
development, and a compensation to make up the difference between 
the price paid Jabor in Europe and the price paid labor in the United 
States. [Applause on the Republican side.] For it is the pride of 


this country that we pay more and better wages to our workmen ` 


than are paid anywhere on the face of the earth. [Renewed s 
lause.] And we are enabled to do this, Mr. Speaker, because the 
publican party, and the old Whig party before it, have insisted 
all the while that they will impose taxes upon those articles of for- 
eign 3 which come in competition with the products of our 
own labor, our own soil, and our own shops, and in that way bring 
revenue to the Treasury and security to our own people in their 
parsuits and employments. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] calls this bill hard 
names. I will not stop to reply to them. Epithets will not hurt it, 
defamation will not detractfromit. The future alone can vindicate 
orcondemp this bill. The remarks of the gentleman weigh nothing; 
and they are but the echo of what has appeared in the press of all 
England and all the other 1 nations of the world. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] What he has said here to-day I have 
read in the pipen of Great Britain and France. What he has said 
here to-day ve read in the papers of all Europe; and upon this 
groat question, and in opposition to this bill, Great Britain and the 

mocratic leaders are in alliance once more. [Prolonged applause 
on the Republican side.] An unholy and unpatriotie alliance, which 
will be no more successful now than it wds twenty-eight years y 

Is it any wonder, Mr. S er, that under the threat of the 

bill in 1 the national publican convention, voicing the senti- 
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ments of a majority of the country, declared that the Democratic 
party served the interests 5 and that the Republican party 
nit 


serves the interests of the tates? [Applause on the Re- 
2 side.] The charge has been made good, the declaration 
as been proven, and no man hereafter can controvert or deny it, 

Why, the gentleman from Tennessee says that this bill does not 
increase the demand for a single grain of wheat, a single pound of 
ot or a single bushel of corn. I say to the gentleman that when 

is bill becomes a law, when the tin industry is started that is con- 
templated by the bill, it will give support to 50,000 people, and these 
50,000 people will be just 50,000 more consumers of the products of 
our Western farms. [Applause on the Republican side.]. When 
this leading industry which is contemplated by this bill shall be- 
come a fixed fact—and it will become a fixed fact, for millions are 
at waiting to invest in it—when that comes additional demand 
will be made for American workmen, and with that demand for 
American workmen will come increased consumers and increased 
capaváty to buy the products of American farms. [Renewed ap- 
plause.] Why, already, as the gentleman from Missouri has advised 
me, they have commenced making tin-plate in the city of St. Louis 
in the tory of the distinguished 88 who sits before me, 
Mr. NIEDRINGUAUS. foer anne on the Republican side.] 

In anticipation of this bill, in the belief that it was to pass, men 
are ready now to inyest their money, and instead of paying fifteen 
to twenty millions of dollars annually to the other side for our tin 
We propose to make it right at home and keep that vast amount of 
money here for the uses of ourown people. The linen industry, which 
it is expected will be established upon the passage of this bill, will 
make a new demand for labor and go to increase the army of con- 
sumers to which the great West looks to buy the products of its fields 
and its granaries. 

Now I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that this bill, if it becomes a law, 

uts on the free-list about one-half in value of all of the products we 

port from the countries of the world—one-half of all we imported 

last year—tho like of which was never known in any tariff bill that 
was ever passed in the history of this Government. 

Why, under the Mills bill only a little vyer 40 per cent. of the value 
of our foreign imports were placed on the free-list. We have made it 
50, and they are those products, as Governor DINGLEY has explained 
to you, which we can not successfully produce in the United States, 
We have released from taxation the non-competing foreign prod- 
ucts except luxuries, and retained the duties, and in some instances 
inereased them when pinay’ Le upon the competing foreign prod- 
nets. So we increased the duty upon brandies and champagne 
and tobacco, and took it off sugar. This bill recognizes the princi- 
ple which was found in the first tariff bill ever framed by the fathers 
and founders of the Government, and recognized again on the Morrill 
tariff of 1861, a tariff which supplied all the revenues of the Govern- 
ment even under the extraordinary demands made for revenue dur- 
ae the war; and while this tariff was raising revenue adequate for 
all public purposes it was at the same time raising this nation to 
be the first and greatest manufacturing nation of the world. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side, 

Bat 1 on the other side would tax themselves to meet the 
- expenditures of the Government. They would lay a tax upon our 
owa products to pay these expenses. The Republican party, on the 
contrary, would tax tho products of other people and stha countries 
seeking a market in the United States to sappy tho necessary rev- 
enues ofthe Government. This bill makes and emphasizes the great 
industrial issue. We have profferedit; you have accepted it. From 
here it goes to the people. Before that tribunal we inyite you and 
invoke its deliberate and patriotic judgment, and to it all of us 
must yield. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the domain of debate is passed. The time for 
action has come, and without delaying the House a single moment 
more, unless gentlemen will permit us to have a vote without it, I 
shall 8 the previous question. [Prolonged applanse on the 
Republican side.] ~ 

‘he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio demands the previous 
question, 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the ayes 
seemed to prevail, 

Mr. MCMILLIN demanded a division. 

Mr. McCREARY. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, there being 52 in the affirmative 
and 162 in the negative. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 150, nays 80, not 


Gifford, Lind, Stockbridge, 
Greenhalge, e, gsley, Struble, 
Grosvenor, Mason, uackenbush, Sweney, 
Grout, McComas, ines, Taylor, E. B. 
Hall, MeCormick, Randall, Taylor, J. D. 
Hansbrough, McDuffie, Ray, Taylor, Tenn. 
Harmer, Me. ey, Reed, Iowa Thomas, 
Haugen, iles, a bgp Thompson, 
Henderson, III. Miller, Rife, Townsend, Colo, 
Henderson, Iowa offitt, Rockwell, Townsend, Pa. 
Hermann, Moore, N. II. Russell Turner, Kans. 
Hill, Morey Sanford, Vandever, 
Hitt, - Morrill, Sawyer Van Schaick, 
Hopkins, Morrow, Scranton, Waddill, 
Kelley, Morse, Seull, Walker, 
Kennedy Mudd. Sherman, Wallace, Masa, 
Kerr, Iowa Niedringhaus, Simonds, Wallace, N. Y. 
Kinsey, Nute, Smith, III. Wheeler, Mich. 
Lacey, O'Donnell, Smith, W. Va. Wickham, 
La Follette, O'Neill, Pa. Smyser, Williams, Ohio 
Laidlaw, Osborne, Snider, Wilson, Wash. 
Langston, Payne, Spooner, W. ht, 
Lansing, Payson, Stephenson, Yardley. 
Laws, Perkins, Stewart, Vt. 
Lehlbach, Pickler, Stivers, 

NAYS—80, 
Abbott, Cummings, Hooker, Quinn, 
Allen, Misa. Davidson, Kilgore, illy, 
Anderson, Miss, Dickerson, Lanham Richardson, 
Andrew, unphy Lester, Ga Rusk, 
Barwig, Enloe, Lewis, Sayers, 
Blount, Featherston, Maish, Seney, 
Breckinridge, teh, McAdoo, Stewart, Tex. 
Brickner, Flower, Carthy. Stockdale, 
Brookshire, Forney, McClellan, Stone, Ky. 
Buckalew, Fowler, McCreary, Stump, 
Carlton, Goodnight, McMillin, Tillman, 
Caruth, Grimes, Moore, Tex. ‘Tracey, 
Catehings, Hare Mutchler, Turner, Ga. ó 
Clancy, Hatch, Oates, Wheeler, Ala, 
Clements, Hayes, O'Neil, Mass. Whitthorne, 
Cobb, Haynes, Owens, Ohio Wike, 
Coleman, Heard, Peel, Wiley, 
Covert, Hemphill, Penington, Wilkinson, 
Cowles, Herbert, Pierce, Willcox, 
Crain, Ifolman, . Price, Yoder. 
NOT VOTING—9%5. 

Alderson, Cothran, Lee, Robertson, 
Ban „ Crisp, Lester, Va. Rogers, 
Barnes, Culberson, Tex. Magner, Rowell, 
Bartine, Dargan, Mansur, Rowland, 
Biggs Darlington, Martin, Ind. Shively, 
Blanchard, De Haven, Martin, Tex. Skinner, 
Bland, Dibble, McClammy, Spinola, 
Boatner. Dockery, McCord, Springer, 
Brown, J. B. Edmunds, McKenna, Stahlnecker, 
Browne, T. M. Ellis, McRae, Stewart. 
Brunner, Ewart, Milliken, Stone, Mo. 
Buchanan, Va. Finley, Mills, Tarsney, 
Bullock, Fithian, Montgomery, Taylor, III. 

zunn, Forman, Morgan, ‘Tucker, 
Butterworth, Frank, Norton, Turner, N. V. 
Bynum, Ceissenhainer, O’Ferrall, Vaux, 
Campbell, Gibson, O'Neal), Ind. Wade, 
Candler, Ga. Henderson, N.C. Outhwaite, Washington, 
Chipman, Houk Owen, Ind. Whiting, 
Clarke, Ala. Kerr, Pn. Parrett, Williams, IIl, 
Clunie Ketcham, Paynter, Wilson, Ky. 
Connell, Knapp, erry, Wilson, Mo. 
Cooper, Ind. Lane, Peters, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cooper, Ohio Lawler, Phelan, 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The following pairs were announced. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. MCKINLEY with Mr, MILLS, 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH with Mr. OUTHWAITE. 
Mr. ROWELL with Mr. Crisp.” 


Mr. KETCHAM with Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama. 


Mr. MILLIKEN with Mr. DIBBLE, 


Mr. WADE with Mr. DOCKERY, 


Mr. FRANK with Mr. BLAND. 
Mr. McKenna with Mr. CLUNIE. 
Mr. Cooper, of Ohio, with Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. 
Mr. McCorp with Mr. FITHIAN. 


Mr. BOWDEN with Mr. MCRAE. 


Mr. FINLEY with Mr. GANDER, of Georgia. 
Mr. Ewart with Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. 


Mr. Witson, of Kentucky, with Mr. PAYNTER. 


Mr. THOMAS M. BROWNE with Mr. ROGERS, 
Mr. WRIGHT with Mr. GEISSENHAINER. 


voting 95; as follows: 


YEAS—150, 

dams, Bingham, Candler, Mass, Dalzell, 
Allen, Mich Blisa Cannon, Lano, 
Anderson, Kans. Boothman, Carter, Dingley, 
Arnold, Boutelle, Caswell, Dolliver, 
Atkinson, Pa, Bowden, Cheadle, Dorsey, 
Atkinson, W.Va. Brewer, Cheatham, Dunnell, 
Baker, Brosius, Clark, Wis. Evans. 
Banks, Brower, Cogswell, . Farquhar, 
Bayne, Browne, Va. Comstock, ick, 
Beckwith, B n, N.J. Conger, lood, 
Belden, Burrows, Craig, Funston, 
Belknap, Burton, Culbertson, Pa. ‘ 
Bergen, Caldwell, Cutcheon, Gest. 


Mr. PETERS with Mr. MANSUR. 

Mr. CONNELL with Mr. ALDERSON. 

Mr. OWEN, of Indiana, with Mr. JAson B. Brown. 

For this day: 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Ilinois, with Mr. LAWLER. 

Mr. Houx with Mr. O’FERRALL. 

Mr. DARLINGTON with Mr. KERR, of Pennslyvania, for the rest of 
the day. 

Mr. BARTINE with Mr. WILLIAMS, of IIlinois, on this bill. 

Mr. DR HAVEN with Mr. Bidds, on all questions except bankruptcy 
and national-bank legislation. 

Mr. BARTINE. Mr. Speaker, I anı paired with the gentleman from 


— 
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Illinois [Mr. WILLIAMS] upon the tarift bill. If he were present, I 
would vote ay.“ à 

Mr. McKENNA. Mr. Speaker, Lam with my colleague [Mr. 
CLUNIEJ]. If he were present, I would vote ay“ on this question, 
and I would also vote ‘‘ay’’ on the question of the adoption of the 
conference report on the tariff bill. 

Mr. COOPER, of Ohio. Mr. S er, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Witson]. If he were present, upon this and 
the adoption of the conference report he would vote no“ and I would 
vote “ay.” 

Mr. WADE. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with my colleague [Mr. 
Dockery]. If he were present, I would vote ‘‘ay’’ upon this ques- 
tion, and also upon the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. MANSUR]. If he were present, I would vote ‘‘ay.”’ 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the adoption of the con- 


ference report. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 151, nays 81, not 


voting 94; as follows: 


YEAS—i51. 
Adams, Cutcheon, Lind, Sawyer, 
Allen, Mich. Dalzell, I 7 Seranton, 
Anderson, Kans. De Lano, Mason, Seull, 
Arnold, Dingley, McComas, Sherman, 
Atkinson, Pa. Dolliver, MeCormick, Simonds, 
Atkinson, W. Va. Dorsey, McDutfiie, Smith, III. 
Baker, Dunnell, McKinley, Smith, W. Va. 
ks, vans, Miles, Smyser, 
yne, Farquhar, Miller, Snider, 
Beckwith, lick, Moffitt, Spooner, 
Belden, ood, Moore, Stephenson, 
Belknap, Funston, Morey, Stewart, Vt. 
rgen, ear, Morrill Stivers, 
Wingham, est, Morrow, Stockbridge, 
liss, Gifford, Morse, Struble, 
Boothman, Greenhalge, Madd, Sweney 
Boutelle, Grosvenor, Niedringhaus, ‘Taylor, E.B. 
Bowden, Grout, ute, Taylor, J. D. 
Brewer, Hall, O'Donnell, Taylor, Tenn, 
Brosius, Hansbrough, O'Neill, Pa. Thomas, 
Brower, Harmer, Osborne, Thompson, 
Browne, Va. Pan Owen, Ind, ‘Townsend, Colo. 
Buchanan, N. J. Henderson, III. Payne, Townsend, Pa. 
Burrows, Henderson, Iowa Payson, Turner, Kans, 
Burton, Hermann, Perkins, Vandever, 
Cald well Hill, Pickler, Van Schaick, 
Candler, Mass. Hitt Post, Waddill, 
Cannon, Hopkins, Pugsley, Walker, 

A Kennedy, Quackenbush, Wallace, Mass, 
Caswell, Kerr, lowa Raines, Wallace, N. Y. 
Cheadle, Kinsey, Randall, Wheeler, Mich. 
Cheatham, $ Y, Ray, . Wickham, 
Clark, Wis. La Follette, Reed, Iowa Williams, Ohio 
Cogswell, Laidlaw, Reyburn, Wilson, Wash, 
Comstock, Langston, Rife, Wright, 
Conger, Lansing, Rockwell, Yardley, 

aig, Laws, Russe The Speaker. 
Culbertson, Pa. Lehlbach, Sanford, 
NAYS—8L 
Abbott Davidson, Kilgore, Richardson, 
Allen, Miss. Dickerson, Lanham Rusk, 
Anderson, Miss. Dunphy, Lester, Ga. Sayers, 
Andrew, Enloe, is, Seney, 

ig, Featherston, Maish, Stewart, Tex. 
Blount, Fiteh, MeAdoo, Stockdale, 
Breckinridge, Flower McCarthy, Stone, Ky. 
Brickner, Farney, McClellan, Stump, 
Brookshire, Fowler, McCreary, ‘Tillman, 
Buckalew, Goodnight, McMillin, Tracey, 
Carlton, Grimes, Moore, Tex. Turner, Ga, 
Caruth, Hare, Mutchler, Wheeler, Ala, 
Catchings, Hatch, Oates, Whitthorne, 
Clancy, Hayes, O'Neil, Mass, Wike, 
Clements, Haynes, Owens, Ohio Wiley, 

Cobb, Heard, Peel, Wilkinson, 
Coleman, Hemphill, Penington, Willoox, 
Covert, Herbert, Pierce, Yoder, 
Cowles, Holman, Price, 
Crain, Hooker, Quinn, 
Cummings, Kelley, Reilly, 

NOT VOTING—94. 
Alderson, Clunie, Gibson, Montgomery, 
Bankhead, Connell, Henderson, N. C. organ, 

cs, Cooper, Ind. ouk, Norton, 

Bartine, Cooper, Ohio Kerr, Pa O' Ferrall, 
Cothran, Ketcham, O'Neall, Ind. 
Blanchard, Crisp, Knapp, Outhwaite 
Bland, Culberson, Tex. Lane, Parrett, 
Boatner, Dargan, Lawler, Paynter, 
Brown, J. B. Darlington, Lee, Perry, 
Browne, T. M, De Haven, Lester, Va. Peters, 
Brunner, Dibble, er, Phelan, 
Buchanan, Va. Dockery, Mansur, Robertson, 
Bullock, Edmunds, Martin, Ind. Rogers, 
Bunn, Ellis, Martin, Tex. Rowell, 
Butterworth, Ewart, McClammy, Rowland, 
Bynum, Finley, MeCord, Shively, 
ed seg Fithian, McKenna, Skinner, 
Candler, Ga. Forman, Milliken, Spinola, 
Chipman, Frank, McRae, Springer, 
Clarke, Ala. Geissenhainer, Mills, Stahinecker, 
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And upon that I demand the yeas and nays. 


Ste Ga, Tucker, Washington Wilson, Mo. 

Stone, 18. Turner, N.Y. Whiting, H Wilson, W, Va. 
rsney, aux, ` 

Taylor, III. Wade, Wilson, Ky. 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTINE. Mr. Speaker, upon this vote I am paired with the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. WILLIAMS. If he were present, I would 
vote ay. ` 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Spéaker, I am paired with my colleague, Mr. 
BLAND. If he were present, I would vote ay.“ 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. McKINLEY moved to reconsider the vote by which the confer- 
ence report was adopted; and also moved to lay the motion to recon- 
sider upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

DATE OF ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: * 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the er of the House of Representatives declare 
their respective Houses adjourned without day on Tuesday, the 30th day of 
September, at 2 o'clock p. m. 

[ Applause. ] 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PRINTING OF COPIES OF THE REVENUE BILL. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I ask unanimous consent for the printing of 
2,000 copies of the tariff bill. 

Several MEMBERS. Makeit 5,000. 

Mr. McKINLEY, I will modify my request so as to read that 5,000 
copies of the tarift bill as it passed the House be printed. 

17885 HEARD. To be equally distributed among members of the 
ouse, 

Mr. McKINLEY. To be equally distributed among the members ot 
the House. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. PRUDEN, 
one of his secretaries, announced that he had approved and signed acts 
and resolutiens of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 9486) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 11569) to amend certain sections of the Revised Stat- 
utes relating to lotteries, and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 526) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to pro- 


`| eure and submit to Congress a proposal for the sale to the United States 


of the western part of the Crow Indian reservation in Montana; $ 

An act (H. R. 11272) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to sell 
certain lands, and to grant the proceeds of such sale to the town of 
Pelican, Oneida County, Wisconsin, for school purposes; 

An act (H. R. 11570) to set apart a certain tract of land in the State 
of California as a public park; 

An act (H. R. 2423) granting a pension to Lucy Hale; 

An act (H. R. 7719) restoring the pension of Mrs. Catharine Sonne; 
3 5 act (H. R. 4461) granting an increase of pension to Laura L. 

allen; 

An act (H. R. 7369) to restore the pension of Jane M. McCrabb; 

An act (H. R. 785) to extend the time for the redemption of school 
farms in Beaufort County., South Carolina; 

An act (H. R. 11206) to amend section 572 of the Revised Statutes 
so as to provide for the holding of the regular terms of the circuit and 


| district courts for the western district of Virginia; 


An act (H. R. 3715) to amend an act entitied An act authorizing 
the construction of a bridge across the Red River of the North,” ap- 
proved July 16, 1888; 

An act (H. R. 8047) toconstruct a wagon bridge across the Mississippi 
River at Hastings, Minn. ; 

An act (H. R. 8792) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at Winona. Minn. ; 

An act (H. R. 10835) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Savannah River by the Middle Georgia and Atlantic Railway Com- 


ny; 

á act (H. R. 10907) to amend an act entitled An act to authorize 
the Csiro and Tennessee River Railroad Company to construct bridges 
across the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, approved January 8, 
1889; 

An act (H. R. 11240) to authorize the construction of bridges over 
the Savannah, Ocmulgee, and Oconee Rivers by the Macon and Atlan- 
tic Railway Company; 

‘An act (H. R. 11241) to authorize the Chicago, Henderson, Bowling 
Green and Chattanooga Railway Company to construct a bridge over 
Green and Barren Rivers in the State of Kentucky; 

An act (H. R. 8950) to authorize Haines’ Brackett, Fort Clark and 
Rio Grande Railroad Company to construct and operate a railway 
through the Fort Clark military reservation in Texas, and for other 
purposes; 


, 
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jeer R. 2511) to relieve Benjamin F. Smith of the charge of 


ion; 
An act (HL R. 8363) to relieve Enoch Venter from the charge of de- 
sertion; 
‘An act es R. 2142) for the relief of the heirs of Lewis Steelman; 
An act (H. R. 8631) to create a port of entry at Eagle Pass, Tex., 
in lieu of Indianola, Tex.; 
An act (H. R. 4041) to remove the charge of desertion against William 


Gibbon; 


An act (H. R. 3895) to amend section 3510 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, and to provide for new designs of authorized de- 
vices of United States coins; 

An act (H. R. 5596) to discontinue the coinage of the three-dollar 


and one-dollar gold pieces, and the three-cent nickel piece; 


An act (H. R. 11662) granting a pension to Henry A. Barnum; 

An act (H. R. 7079) for the relief of Thomas J. Parker; 

An act (H. R. 755 ſor the relief of James B. Guthrie; 

An act (H. R. 4451) for the removal of the charge of desertion from 
the record of Daniel J. Mahoney; 

An act (H. R. 8155) to grant school district numbered 7, of the town- 
ship of Dearborn, Wayne County, Michigan, certain lots of land for 
school purposes; 

An act (H. R. 7795) ſor the relief of certain property-owners in the 
city of Washington, District of Columbia; 

An act (H. R. 7056) establishing a free public bathing beach on the 
Potomac River near W. n Monument; 

An act (H. R. 6104) for the relief of Dr. Carl Rückert; 

An act (H. R. 8201) to amend the Articlesof War relative to the pun- 
ishment on conviction by courts-martial; 

An act (H. R. 11654) to provide an ‘American register for the steamer 
Neptune; 

FE act. (H. R. 1215) for the relief of Jeremiah Darling; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 170) to print eulogies on Hon. David Wil- 


ber; 
Joint resolution (H. Res. 184) to print eulogies on Hon. Newton W. 


Nutting; 
Joint resolution (H. Res. 215) to print the eulogies upon Samuel J, 


; and 
Joint resolution (H. Res. 224) authorizing the transfer of certain ap- 
propriations for the Indian service on the books of the Treasury. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, an- 
nounced that the Senate had without amendment bills and a 


joint resolution of the following titles: 


A bill (H. R. 11154) to repeal part of section 6 of an act entitled 
“ An act to divide the State of Iowa into two judicial districts,” ap- 
proved July 20, 1882; 

A bill (H. R. 11578) granting a pension to Rebecca A. Green; and 

—— resolution (H. Res. 228) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 

nickel ore or nickel matte for use in the manufacture of 
8 armor, and ſor other naval purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate agreed to the concur- 
rent resolution of the House relative to printing report of the Civil 
Service Commission for the year ending June 30, 1889. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 


ested: 
ore A bill (S. 1810) grantifig a right of way to the Jamestown and North- 
ern Railway Company through the Devil's Lake Indian reservation, in 
the State of North Dakota; 
A bill (S. 4395) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at some accessible point in Boone County, in the State 
of Missouri; 


A bill (S. 4396) ane the construction of a bridge across the 
Osage River at some accessible point in the county of Benton, in the 


State of Missouri; and 


A bill (8. 4405) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at the most accessible point within 1 mile above or 
below the town of Quindaro, inthe county ot Wyandotte and State of 
Kansas. 


The further announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment a joint resolution (H. Res. 231) to correct an error in 
the act entitled An act making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes,” approved September 19, 1890. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 8049) to provide for the disposal of the aban- 
doned Fort Ellis military reservation in Montana under the homestead 
law, and for other purposes, asked a conference with the House thereon, 

had appointed Mr, PLUMB, Mr. PADDOCK, and Mr. Pasco con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate insisted on its amend- 
ment to the bill (H. R. S tarp appropriation to construct a road 
and approaches from the city of Alexandria, Va., to the national cem- 
etery near that city, agreed to the conference asked by the House 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. HAWLEY, Mr. MANDERSON, and Mr. 
WALTHALL conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
‘| of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 
A bill (K. R. 1307 for the relief of D. H. Mitchell; 
A bill (H. R. 10083) for the relief of George Murray; 
A bill (H. R. 11773 granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Mary B. 


A rid l. R. 1268) to perfect the military record of James T. Hughes; 
A bill (H. R. 2106) to remove the charge of desertion against Daniel 
W. Selleck; 

A bill (H. R. 8394) to amend chapter 67, volume 23, ef the Statutes 
at Large ofthe United States; 

A bill (H. R. 1358) to remove the charge of desertion against John 
Milroy, and auth his honorable discharge; 

A bill (H. R. 573) for, the establishment of a light station and fog- 
signal in the vicinity of Braddock’s Point, Lake Ontario, New York; 

A bill (H. R. 8210) granting an increase of pension to Maria L. 
Caraher; 

A bill’ (H. R. 8713) granting a pension to Rhoda Buck; 

A bill (H. R. 11154) to repeal part of section 6 of an act entitled 
Au act to divide the State of Iowa into two judicial districts,” ap- 
proved July 20, 1882; 

A bill (H. R. 1157 j granting a pension to Rebecca A. Green; 

A bill (8. 4) 3 the establishing of a public park in the 
District of Columbia; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 152) providing for the printing of eulogies 
delivered in Congress upon the late James Laird; 

Joint resolntion (H. Kes, 228) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to purchase nickel ore or nickel matte for use in the manufacture of 
nickel-steel armor; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 231) to correct an error in the act entitled 
An act making appropriations forthe construction, repairs, and pres- 
ervation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for others 
purposes,” approved September 19, 1890. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. EVANS. I move to reconsider the vote by which the House on 
yesterday passed Senate bill No. 4081. 

Mr. MORSE. What bill is that? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No action is asked; the gentleman simply 
makes the motion. > 

The SPEAKER. What is the title of the bill? 

Mr. EVANS. ‘The trust bill that was passed yesterday—the Dis- 
trict trust bill. I do not ask any action at this time; I simply move 
to reconsider. 

The SPEAKER. The bill has gone to the Senate and the motion is 
not in order at this time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well; but if the reconsideration carries it 
can be recalled. 

Mr. EVANS. Am I not in order to make the motion to reconsider, 
I having voted for the bill yesterday ? 

LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent leave was granted— 

To Mr, DAVIDSON, to withdraw from the files of the House the 
papers in the case of Dr. Joseph Y. Porter, without leaving copies, no 
report having been made thereon, 

To Mr. ELLIOTT, to withdraw from the files of the House, without 
leaving copies, the papers in the case of B, F. Bruner. 

To Mr. MUDD, to withdraw from the files of the House, without 


leaving copies, the papers in the case of C. H. Dexter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted— 
To Mr. YARDLEY, until Friday next, on ee death in family. 
To Mr, WILLIAMS, of Illinois, indefinitely, on account of sickness 

in his family. 

To Mr. BARNES, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. MCRAE, on account of important business, 
To Mr. MORGAN, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 
To Mr, Norton, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 
To Mr. BANKHE AD, on account of sickness. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONFEREES. 


The SPEAKER announced as conferees on the bill H. R. 2990 Mr. 
SIMONDS, Mr. CULBERTSON of Pennsylvania, and Mr. STONE of Ken- 


tucky. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 37 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clanse 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolutions were intro- 
duced and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURROWS: 

Resolved, That 2,590 copies of the Digest of the second „ of the Fiſty - rst 
Congress be printed and bound for the use of the House 


to the Committee on Printing. 


1890. 
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By Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa: 


to the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s4able and referred as follows: 

A bill (S. 712) for the relief of the Stockbridge tribe of Indians in 
the State of Wisconsin—to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

A bill (S. 1810) granting aright of way to the Jamestown and North- 
ern Railway Company through the Devil’s Lake Indian reservation in 
the State of North Dakota—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3397) for the 8 of George B. Matthews's portrait of 
John Paul Jones to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 3482) to provide for a term of the circuit and district court 
at Littleton, N. H.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3529) regulating the fees and emoluments of district attor- 
neys, marshals, and clerks in the States of Oregon, Nevada, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Washington, North Dakota, and Wyoming—to the Committee on 

nditures in the Department of Justice. 

A bill (S. 4242) to change the boundaries of the Uncompahgre reser- 
yation—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. ‘ 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 

Mr. DINGLEY, from the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, reported favorably the joint resolution (H. Res. 227) relative to 
the International Marine Conference, accompanied by a report (No. 
3208)—to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNIDER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 8480)—to correct the military 
record of Patrick Mackin, accompanied by a report (No. 3209)—to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the Library, 

favorably the following bills, which were severally referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union: 

A bill (H. R. 5951) providing for the purchase of historical manu- 
script relating to the District of Columbia. (Report No. 3210.) 

A bill (S. 2672) authorizing the Librarian of Congress to purchase 
“'Townsend’s Library of National, State, and Individual Records, com- 
prising a collection of historical records concerning the origin, progress, 
and co nences of the late civil war.” (Report No. 3211.) 

Mr. SIMONDS, from the Committee on War Claims, reported favor- 
ably the bill of the House (H. R. 12128) for the relief of Thomas F. 
Rowland, accompanied by a report (No. 3212)—to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on War Claims, reported favor- 
ably the bill of the Senate (S. 2538) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Nicholas J. Bigley, deceased, accompanied by a report 
(No. 3213)—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILLCOX, from the Committee on Claims, reported favorably 
the bill of the Senate (S. 1531) for the relief of the estate of John 
Eriesson, accompanied by a report (No. 3214)—to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. DE LANO, from the Committee on Pensions, reported with 
amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 11350) for the relief of Mary 
B. Clayton, accompanied by a report (No. 3215)—to the Committee of 
tube Whole House. 

He also, from the same committee, reported favorably the bill of 
the House (H. R. 12123) granting pension to Sophia Wenzel, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 3216)—to the Committee of the Whole House. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, a bill and a joint resolution of the 
following titles were introduced, severally read twice, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. CARTER; A bill (H. R. 12156) to provide for the disposal of 
the abandoned Fort Maginnis military reservation in Montana, under 
the homestead and mining laws, for educational and other purposes— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CARTER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 232) authorizing the 
President to appoint Samuel R. Douglas a first lientenantin the United 
States Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILIS, ETC.. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr, FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. 12157) to increase the pension of 
William W. Darnell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. KINSEY: A bill (H. R. 12158) granting a to Will- 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12159) for the relief of M. M. Lynch—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12160) to correct the military record of the late 
Valentine Steible—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12161) for the relief of Henry Troll—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 3 

By Mr. WICKHAM: A bill (H. R. 12162) granting an honorable dis- 
charge to Samuel Cole—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


n: iam Jack Haines—to the Committee ou Invalid Pensions. 


—— 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions were laid on 
the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARTER: Memorial of Board of Trade of Helena, Mont., urg- 
ing such legislative action as may be necessary to le; the con- 
struction ofa dam across the Missouri River near Stubbs’s Ferry, Mon- 
tana—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Petition of W. H. Powell, of Madison, Ind., in 
favor of legislation for reciprocity of trade with Canada—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: Petition of John B. Simms, praying that 
his claim as administrator of the estate of Paris L. Simms, deceased, 
be referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims, 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, September 29, 1890. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m, 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and ap- 
proved. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills received from the House of Representatives on 
Saturday last were severally read twice by their titles, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs: : 

A bill (H. R. 9370) to remove the charge of desertion from the rec- 
ord of James Morrison, alias James C. Mackintosh; and 

A bill (H. R. 11996) for the removal of the charge of desertion from 
the record of John Cassidy. 3 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

A bill (H. R. 1066) to remove the charge of desertion and grant an 
honorable discharge to William W, Carter; 

A bill (H. R. 1367) to remove charge of desertion against William J. 
Kline; 

A bill (H. R. 2593) to correct the military record of Hosea Stone; 

A bill (H. R. 3501) removing the charge of desertion against Jonathan 
C. Huffman; 

A bill (H. R. 4184) to amend the military record of William M. Por- 
ter, alias William S. Mackay; 

A bill (H. R. 4707) granting a pension to Aphia M. Brown; 

A bill (H. R. 4870) to relieve Charles H. Vandervoort of the charge 
of desertion; 

A bill (H. R. 5063) for the relief of Charles W. Lambert; 

A bill (H. R. 5133) for the relief of J. D. Golden; 

A bill (H. R. 5537) for the relief of Warren Stamp; 

A bill (H. R. 5685) for the relief of Augustus D. Hubbell; 

A bill (H. R. 5687) for the relief of Uriah J. O’ Neil; 

A bill (H. R. 6998) to amend the record of Fayette Adams, Company 
I, Thirty-seventh Illinois; 

A bill (H. R. 7267) to remove the charge of desertion from the service 
record of Charles L. Bullis; 

A bill (H. R. 8067) to correct the military record of John Ragan; 

A bill (H. R. 8605) to amend the military record of James P. Kirby; 

A bill (H. R. 9877) directing the Secretary of War to issue an honor- 
able discharge to Almond C. Walters; 

A bill (H. R. 10166) for the reliet of William J. Terney; and 

A bill (H. R. 11587) for the relief of Duncan D. Cameron, late first 
lieutenant Ninth United States Colored Troops. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 1676) increasing the pension of Eliza B. Dorrance, 
widow of the late George W. Dorrance, chaplain United States Navy; 

A bill (H. R. 1863) granting a pension to John Yost; 

A bill (H. R. 1864) to place the name of Robert C. Kerr on the pen- 
sion-roll; 

A bill (H. R. aren to pension Winemah Riddell; 

A bill (H. R. 2417) granting a pension to Jeremiah M. Sidwell; 

A bill (H. R. 2434) granting a pension to Frane E. Babbitt; 
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A bill 25 R. to increase the pension of James A. Underwood; 
A bill (H. R. 2542) pensioning Joseph A. Blair; 
A bill (H. R. 3080) granting a pension to George S. Howard; 
A bill (H. R. 3376) granting a pension to Catherine McManus; 
A bill (H. R. 3520) granting a pension to D, G. Scooten; 
A bill (H. R. 3766) granting a pension to Joseph Dascomb; 
A bill (H. R. 4236) pensioning John George; 
A bill (H. R. 4250) granting a pension to Joseph S. Henderson; 
A bill (H. R. 4254) granting a pension to John Lindt; 
151 bill k. R. 4426) for the relief of Charles Fletcher, alias James H. 
itchell; 
A bill (H. R. 4722) granting a pension to Solomon R. Ruch; 
A bill (E R. 4728) for the relief of Henry W. Burlingame; 
A bill (H. R. 4878) pensioning Richard Christy; - 
A bill (H. R. 4894) increasing the pension of Catherine Doyle; 
A bill (H. R. 5213) granting a pension to Frederick Hart; 
A bill (H. R. 5517) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan Young; 
A bill 1 R. 5896) granting a pension to James A. Mitchell; 
A bill (H. R. 6217) granting a pension to Abbie A. Colson; 


A bill (H. R. 6297) granting a pension to Mrs. Bridget Handerhine, 


widow of Daniel Handerhine; 
A bill 855 R. 6356) for the relief of Martha A. Foster; 
A bill (H. R. 6359) for the relief of Mrs. Charity P. Harrison; 
A bill (H. R. 6392) granting a pension to Jane Boswell Moore Bristor; 
A bill (H. R. 6635) for the relief of George R. Wright; 
A bill (H. R. 6663) for the relief of James S. Smith; 
A bill (H. R. 6800) granting a pension to Anne Mattocks; 
A bill (H. R. 7125) granting a pension to Charles W. Whitney; 
A bil 7251) granting a pension to Christian Papo; 

i 7788) granting a pension to Mrs. Rachel Wright; 
7879) granting a pension to Emily P, Collins; + 
7928) granting a pension to Jesse G. Hamilton; 

5 8119) to grant a pension to Margaret Hawkins; 
8124) granting a pension to George Everts; 
8303) granting a pension to Malinda Lemmon; 
R. 8445) granting a pension to Solomon Smith; 
© R. 8600) increasing the pension of William T. Rhodes; 
R. 8779) granting a pension to Mary A. Irvin, widow; 
. R. 8856) for the relief of James A. Hull; 
R. 9019) granting a pension to Emma Fulton; 
. R. 9400) granting a pension to Bazel Lemley; 
R. 9423) for the relief of Charles Ewing; 
. R. 9431) granting a pension to Jane Fee; 
. R. 9496) for the relief of Martha-D. Gunnison; 
. R. 9506) for the relief of Caroline A. Fairfax; 
A bill (H. R. 9531) to restore the pension of Susan Nelson Page; 
A bill (H. R. 9545) granting a pension to Washington Grigsby; 
A bill 111. R. 9564) for the relief of Ellen J. Wharton; 
A bill (H. R. 9583) pensioning Belinda Jane Phillips; 
A bill (H. R. 9595) for the relief of William L. Hurst, of Wolfe County, 
Kentucky; 
A bill (H. KR. 9615) for the relief of Israel R. Pierce; 
A bill (H. R. 9767) granting an increase of pension to John S. Fergu- 
son; 
A bill (H. R. 9772) for the relief of Margaret Malloy; 
A bill (H. R. 10054) granting a pension to Mrs. Margaret D. Mar- 
chand; : 
A bill (H. R, 10106) granting an increase of pension to Christian 
Schaub; 
A bill (H. R. 10294) granting a pension to Matilda M. Harriman; 
A bill (H. k. 10418) to increase the pension of Thomas A. Rowley, 
late brigadier-general United States Volunteers; 
A bill (H. R. 10742) granting a pension to Josephine S. Hansel (late 
Wilson); 
A bill (H. R. 11064) granting a pension to Amanda E. Parkis; 
A bill (H. R. 11173) to increase the pension of Elias D. Thompson; 
A bill (H. R. 11243) granting a pension to Sarah H. Philp; 
A bill (H. R. 11257) granting a pension to Elizabeth M. Ayars, for- 
merly Elizabeth M, Sutton; 
A bill (H. R. 11421) granting a pension to Elizabeth Dodge; 
A bill (II. R. 11575) granting a pension to Sylvanus B. Dorsett; 
A bill (H. R, 11601) granting a pension to Orrin Day; 
A bill (H. R. 11635) to pension Mrs. Margaret Walker; 
A bill (H. R. 11640) granting a pension to Mary B. Cook; 
A bill (H. R. 11641) granting a pension to Anna S. Shuman; 
A bill (H; R. 11987) to pension Mary Jane Martin; 
A bill (H. R. 12012) to grant a pension to Hannah B, Shepherd; and 
A bill (H. R. 12013) to pension John D. Bagby. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a me- 
morial which is very short, and he will direct that it be read. 

The memorial was read, and ‘referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, as follows: 


To the President of the Senate of the United States : 
HONORABLE AND DEAR Six: The following resolution was passed by the De- 
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troit annual conference of Methodist Episcopal Church, composed of three 
hundred ministers: 

©. That we respectfully request both Houses of the United States Con- 
gress, now in session, to refrain from holding any session for legislation on the 
Sabbath day; and that we authorize the presiding bishop and secretary to si 
this resolution and address the same to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 

EDW. G. ANDREWS, President. 
W. DAWE, Secretary. 

Mr. BLAIR. I present a petition for the establishment of a school 
among the colored population on the Arlington estate. It is repre- 
sented in the petition that there are three or four hundred colored peo- 
ple not under any government, without any school, growing up in ab- 
solute heathenism. I do not know what can be done about it. I move 
that the petition be referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, 
and at the next session I shall try to introduce some bill that will reach 
the case. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR presented a memorial of several hundred colored pro- 
ducers of cotton-seed oil, residents of the State of Arkansas, remon- 
strating against the passage of the Conger lard bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Agricultare and Forestry. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a memorial of the Retail Grocers’ Protect- 
ive Association, of Pittsburgh, Pa., remonstrating against the passage 
of the Conger lard bill; which was referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I present the petition of George S. Douglas, 
Frank C. Blodgett, and 82 others, granite workers at Concord, N. H., 
who ask for the passage of the bill which has passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and is now belore the Senate, paying the claims of those 
American workmen who worked more than eight hours a day for the 
United States and have not been paid their just dues for their exces- 
sive labor, as the eight-hour law requires, and praying for the passage of 
the bill without any amendment which will send them to the Court of 
Claims, and thus delay, injure, and emburrass them in the prosecution 
of their just demands, 

I also present the petition of James F. Rooney, James J. Gannon, and 
75 other granite workers; of Concord, N. II., and the petition of H. 
P. Sylvester, Oscar Adams, and 93 other granite workers, of Concord, 
N. H., making the same prayer. 

I move that the petitions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented a petition of the Pleasant Hill Farmers’ 
Alliance, of Compton, Nebr., praying for the passage of the Conger 
lard bill; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 5 

He also presented the memorial of Henry H. Darling, Brother & Co., 
wholesale grocers, of Troy, N. V.; the memorial of Morey & Lee, whole- 
sale grocers, of Troy, N. Y.; the memorial of C. H. Danchy & Co., of 
Troy, N. Y.; the memorial of Harvey & Eddy, of Troy, N. Y.; the me- 
morial of Flack & Co., of Troy, N. V.; the memorial of Smith & Stevens, 
of Troy, N. Y.; the memorial of J. S. Rowley, merchant, of Albany, 
N. V.; the memorial of L. W. Minford & Co., of Albany, N. V.; the 
memorial of John D. Capron & Co., of Albany, N. Y.; the memorial of 
J. H. & F. A. Mead, of Albany, N. V.; the memorial of M. B. Harriott, 
of Albany, N. Y.; the memorial of Squires, Sherry & Galuska, mer- 
chants, of Troy, N. V.; the memorial of W. M. Hnssey, of Albany, N. 
V.; the memorial of A. McIntyre & Co., merchants, of Albany, N. V.; 
the memorial of J. E. Molloy & Co., merchants, of Troy, N. Y., and 
the memorial of Graves, Page & Co., merchants, of Troy, N. Y., re- 
monstrating against the passage of the Conger lard bill; which were 
relerred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. STEWART presented a petition of the Eureka Park (Colorado) 
Farmers’ Alliance, praying for the passage of the Conger lard bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Eureka Park (Colorado) Farmers’ Al- 
liance, praying for the enactment of laws giving the circulating medium 
a flexible quality; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented the petition of citizens of Harrisburgh 
and other places in Nebraska, praying for the of Senate bill 
3991, known as the Paddock *‘ pure-food ’’ bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a resolution of the South Ridge Farm- 
ers' Club, of Ohio, praying for the passage of the Conger lard bill; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLISON presented resolutions of Pleasant Hill Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, of Jones County, Iowa; a resolution of the Prairie Farmers’ Al- 
liance, No, 1393, of Northwood, Iowa; a resolation of Pleasant Valley 
Farmers’ Alliance, No. 1444, of Mineral Ridge, Iowa; a resolution of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, No. 1355, of Elgin, Iowa; a resolution of Marion 
County Farmers’ Alliance, No. 1603, of Iowa, and a resolution of the 
Woodbury County Farmers’ Alliance, of Moville, Iowa, praying for the 
early consideration of the Conger lard bill; which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented the petition of the Marion County (Iowa) Farmers’ 
Alliance, praying for the passage of the Butterworth option bill, No. 
5353; which was referred tothe Committeeon Agriculture and Forestry. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 
Mr. GORMAN. I have received a note from the Senator from New 
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Jersey [Mr. McPrErson], who is detained at home by illness, request- 
ing me to presenta memorial from the operativesin pottery at Trenton, 
N. J. It is a statement by these gentlemen in connection with some 
remarks which the Senator from New Jersey made upon the tariff bill. 
The Senator will probably not be able to be in the te again dur- 
ing the present session, and in justice to these gentlemen he desired me 
to ask unanimous consent that the memorial, which is short, may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


TO THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES—AN OPEN LETTER TO SENATOR 
M'PHERSON. 


HEADQUARTERS POTTERS’ NATIONAL UNION, 
Trenton, N. J., August 30, 1890. 

Sm: The executive board of the Potters“ National Union, representing the 
organized potters of the United States, took important action regarding the 
tariff bill now pending in Congress at their meeting on the 25th instant. Ex- 
tracts were read from your speech in the Senate on the tariff bill, reported in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 5. Your statement that neither the 
manufacturing potters nor the operatives had ever afforded you any proof that 
the latter had changed their views upon the tariff from what they had expressed 
in their petitions to Congress in 1878, in which they had prayed that the tariff on 
crockery be reduced to a revenue basis, was commen’ npon. At the close of 
the discussion it was unanimously resolved that a committee be appointed to 
prepare an open letter to you, embodying the sentiments and views of the oper- 
ative potters upon the subject of the tariff, and we, the committee, do now dis- 
charge the duty imposed upon us. b 

THE PETITIONS OF 1878. 

The pefitions of the operative potters to Congress in 1878, , praying for a re- 
duction of the tariff to a revenue is, had their origin in a labor trouble at the 
potteries, and was a retaliatory measure that grew out of the unfriendly rela- 
tions that then existed between the manufacturers and the operative potters. 

in, there was a percentage of the operative potters then who had 
resided only a short time in this opener: Their early associations, the ties of 
kindred, and the love of country bound these skilled workmen to the land of 
their birth in the Old World; and in the event of the petitions being favorabl 
acted upon by Congress these men looked forward to a great revival of busi- 
ness beyond the ocean, in Which they could become sharers by returning from 
whence they came. 

‘These were potent influences in the origin and circulation of the petitions of 
1878, which you quoted in your speech above. These conditions no longer exist. 


WHAT THE POTTERS WANT, 


The interests, the desires, and the aspirationsof the potters of to-day are more 
thoroughly American than they were in 1877-78. Those skilled workmen of 
foreign birth, whom we welcomed so 8 to our shores in former years, 
have become part and parcel of our population. They have property here. 
Their children are growing up around them. They revere our institutions. 
They propose to reside here permanently. All theirinterests are centered bere, 
and any legislation that would interfere with the growth and development of 
the pottery industry would srouse their hostility and earnest opposition. 


THEY WANT NO TARIFF REDUCTION, 


The operative potters want no reduction of the tariff on crockery. They are 
firmly imp with the belief that the duty on crockery ought to be at least 
as high as is fixed by the House bill. They believe that it would be suicidal to 
expose the American manufacturers or operatives to unrestricted competition 
with the Old World's manufacturers. 

The latter have a century or more of experienge which gives them a great 
advantage. The populations are dense, and labor is poorly paid; abundant 
capital can be had at low rates of interest, and all these things combined would 
ruinously handicap the American manufacturer and result in depressions, 
shorter hours of employment, and an overstocked labor market at home. We 
want none of it. 

COMPETITION FIERCER THAN EVER. 


It is not England alone that we have to compete with now. The products of 
German potteries have found their way even into Staffordshire, and have caused 
general alarm. ‘Then there are the potteries of Bohemia, of Belgium, of France, 
and England, all seeking a marketin America. With the advantages in their 
favor already pointed out, how could the American potter hope to carry on busi- 
ness against such odds? We are unwilling to try the experiment and we ask 
that you use your influence to erect a barrier that will act as a breakwater 
against what we deem to be a menace to home manufacturers, 

JOHN A. O'NEILL, National President, 
ROBERT STERLING, 
MICHAEL J, CARROLL, 
JOHN D. MCCORMICK, National Secretary, 
> Committee. 
To Hon. J. R. McPHERSON, 
United States Senator from New Jersey. 


NATIONAL CEMETERY ROAD AT ALEXANDRIA. 


Mr. WALTHALL submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R.7666) making an appropriation 
to construct a road and approaches from the city of Alexandria, Va., to the 
national military cemetery, near that city, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate and agree to the same. 

E. C. WALTHALL, 


J. R. HAWLEY, 


CHAS. F. MANDERSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


E. S, WILLIAMS, 

W. M. KINSEY, 

S, W. T. LANHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report requires no action by the 
Senate. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 4341) granting a right of way across the Fort As- 
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sinniboine military reservation to the Great Northern Railway, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. GRAY, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 17) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
record of Michael Meskell, reported it without amendment, and sub- 


mitted a re thereon. : 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 4788) to nt a pension to Ann Roberts, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 10682) granting a pension to Jerushu P. Harding, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

DISTRICT TAX ARREARAGES. 


Mr. HARRIS. From the Committee on the District of Columbia I 
report without amendment, with the recommendation that it pass, the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 214) extending the ‘‘act fixing the rate of in- 
terest to be charged on arrearages of general and special taxes now due 
the District of Columbia, if paid within a time specitied,’’ to October 
31, 1890, and Lask the unanimous consent of the Senate to consider 
the joint resolution at this time. It is very important that it should 
pass at once, if at all. If it takes two minutes I shall withdraw the 
request. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request made by 
the Senator from Tennessee ? 

There being no objection, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S. 4443) for the relief of James 
Broiles; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompauying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. ` 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 4444) granting a pension to Julia 
A. Powell; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. , 

Mr. INGALLS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 4445) to provide for 
the payment of arrears of pension on applications filed since July 1, 
1880; which was read twice by its title, and relerred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

PRINTING OF ACTS. 

Mr. INGALLS. I ask an order for the printing of additional copies 
of public act No. 214, commonly known as the silver bill. It may be 
referred to the Committee on Printing, if necessary. 

The order was read, as follows: 

Toeni; That 500 copies of public act No. 214 be reprinted for the use of the 
nal 

Mr. INGALLS. I also suggest that there is great demand for what 
is commonly known as the anti-trust bill, and I ask, if the clerks will 
be good enough to have that inserted, that it may be considered in the 
same order. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thè order will be so amended, and, as 
amended, will be referred to the Committee on Printing. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS, 


Mr. SANDERS submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Enrolled Bills be, and the same is hereby. 
anthorized to employ an additional clerk during the remainder of this present 
session, at a compensation of $5 per diem, to be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the said com- 
mitice or any two members thereof. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. FRYE submitted the following resolution; which was cousid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Portland Company be allowed to withdraw their papers 
from the files of the Senate, a favorable report having been made in the matter 
2 claim, and a bill for their relief haying passed both Houses and become 
A law. 

LEASES OF COAL MINES IN CHOCTAW NATION, 

Mr. DAWES. While the Senate is waiting for other business I ask 
unanimous consent to call up a bill that was passed over without preju- 
dice, which I think will take no debate nor a minute’s time. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is the Calendar in order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. DAWES. It is Senate bill 4398. It has been read through and 
it will take but a moment. I wish to offer two slight amendments to 
the bill. 

Mr. BLAIR. I suppose—— 

Mr DAWES, It it causes any debate I shall not press it. 

Mr. BLAIR. Very well; I will waive objection. 

ere being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4398) giving, upon conditions 
and limitations therein contained, the assent of the United States to 
certain leases of rights to mine coal in the Choctaw Nation. 

Mr. DAWES. In the second line of the second section I move to 
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strike ont the words individual Indian“ and insert the words per- 
son or persons; so as to read: 

That consent thereto shall in im affect the 
which aay, Aarne opel 2 Chickasaw N sation og hha may have 
before the passage of this act in and to the subject-matter of said leases. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. DAWES. I move to add at the end of section 2: 

And nothing in this act contained shall be construed as validating, impair- 
ing, or in any way affecting the rhe bene irange hen make the same on the 
authority under or by virtue of which they have been executed on any other 
lease or leases y or herefater made. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


DISTRICT TRUST AND LOAN CORPORATIONS, 


Mr, BLAIR. I eall up Order of Business 1984, the bill (H. R. 11120) 
providing for the adjustment of accounts of laborers, workmen, and me- 
chanics arising under the eight-hour law. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. INGALLS. Before that motion is put, I call up a privileged 
25 uestion, a bill of the Senate which passed the House of Representa- 

ves with amendments, being Senate ill 4081. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4081) to pro- 
vide for the incorporation of trust, loan, mortgage, and certain other 
corporations within the District of Columbia. 

Mr. INGALLS. The amendments of the House were read on Satur- 
day. The Senator from Wisconsin [ Mr. SPOONER] moved that the 
Senate concur in the amendments of the House. I objected for the 
purpose of having time to examine them. Having done so, I with- 

w my objection, and, as chairman of the committee, ask that the 
motion may be now acted u upon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments of the House ot Representatives. 

Mr, COCKRELL. Let the amendments be read again. 

The NESE PRESIDANT The amendments of the House will be 


Tea 

The Chief Clerk read the amendments. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to know what is the effect of these 
amendments on the original bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. ‘These amendments are all in the direction of 
greater strictness and security in the operation of the corporations 
which are provided for by the bill. 

‘The amendments were concurred in. 


SETTLERS ON NORTHERN PACIFIC INDEMNITY LANDS. 


Mr. PLUMB submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the . votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill ( 5939) for the relief of settlers on 
Northern Pacific apy indemnity lands, having met, after full and free con- 

„ recommend aud do recommend to their respective 


the so-called second indemnity belt of 
road Sook s grant under the hom and pre- 
8 laws of the United States, or their heirs, may transfer their said entries 
from said tracts to such other vacant surveyed Government land in compact 
form and in legal subdivisions, subject to entry 8 eet homestead and pre- 

emption laws, as they may sclect, and receive fi and reco 7 5 
therefor, in lie ed s the tracts proved upon in said belt oot = 
ants: Provided. ‘hatsuch transfer of entry ak be 


making such proof credit shall be given for the period oft eir 
r respective 


tted, except 
— of — irb — en upon the land, the subject of such new en- 
En for a period of not less than three months prior thereto. Paymentfor said 
final selection shall be made as —- sann ws. The provisions of this act 

Se che aniraa — under such regulations as may be prescribed 


Interior.” 
P. B. PLUMB, 
J. H. BERRY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was concurred in. 


ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS UNDER EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill called up by the Senator from 
New Hampshire will be announced. 


The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 11120) providing for the adjust- 
ment of acounts of laborers, workmen, and mechanics arising under 


the eight-hour law. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will announce the conclusion 
of the routine business, and that the Calendar is in order for one hour. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How was that bill announced? 

Mr. HARRIS. That bill is the unfinished business. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It does not come in the Calendar hour at all. I 
beg to say it does not come in this hour. It is not morning business 
and does not come up under the unanimous-consent rule. 

The TE meer pee ag The Senator from New Hampshire called 
up the bill. . 

Mr. BLAIR. Lask unanimous consent that the bill be taken up 
and considered at this time. 

Mr. HARRIS, I object, 

Mr. BLAIR. ‘There is scarcely any possibility of the bill becoming 
a law unless it shall be acted upon this morning. It is a Honse bill. 
It was pretty thoroughly considered on Saturday and before that time, 
and it will be remembered that the Senate adjourned on Saturday by 
reason of the want of a quoram. It is an important bill; it has been 
pending for many years, and I ask, first, unanimous consent that it be 
taken up now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will suspend. The Chair 
will receive a message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. ig 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the reve- 
nue and equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the House had passed a concurrent 
resolution directing the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
Honse of Representatives to declare their respective Houses adjourned 
without day on Tuesday, the 30th day of September, at 2 o’clock p. 
m.; in which the concurrence of the Senate was requested. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. VOORHEES. I appeal to the Senator from New Hampshire to 
allow me to transact a little morning business. 
Hairi HALE. Irise to a privileged question. I present a conference 


he VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine presents a priv- 
ileged report; which will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two — w: 
the amendments of the Senate — the bill G (H. R..11459) me se 


to supply deficiencies in — api acre for the fiscal year en e 72 
1800 and for prior 8 having met, after 

peo emt have agreed to — do recommend to their aoe 

bap roy as follows; 


That the Senate recede ae — amendments numbered 3, 13, 14, 15, * 17, 23, 


29, 32, 44, 47, 88, 89, 90, 9 96, 97, 98, 100, 1 
att the House recede — its meter te tens 1 poene papar p of the Son- 


43, 45, 46, 48, 49,50, 52, 53,4 15 i, 108, 104 Yo, 10 108, 1 2D 71, 72,7 75, 
76. 77. 78,79, 85, 99. 101, 102, 103. 106, 107,109, 110, 111, his. 114. 6, 
117, 118, 19, 120, 12 24, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 136, 137, 139, 
140. 141, 142, 143, 144 145. 128 14% 148, 149, 150, and and agree to the same, 
Amendment numbered 6: That the House e — groban hee S to the 


amendment of the Senate numbered 6,and 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum pro 
end of said amendment, the following: 

“ Provided, That $6,000 of this amount may be used tosupp! 
appropriation for salaries of consular officers and 7 T tho a ane States 
for the fiscal year, 1890.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the Senate recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the House to theamendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate num Il, and agree to the same with an 
sen pe as follows: Add to said amendment as a new paragraph the fol- 

win, 

te For ,court-house and post-office at Texarkana, Ark.: For completion, 


$ 

And U. Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and „agree to to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Insert, after the word seven,“ in line IC 10 of said 
a ERA e ape word “hundred,” and add at the end of said amendment the 

‘ollowing: 

“And the proper accountin 

hereafter in the settlement oi 


to th amend- 
insert rru: * — add at the 


officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized 
the accounts of the collector of customs at the 
port of New York to allow payments for salaries of two additional deputy sur- 
veyors at the rate of $2,500 perannum, and for one additional deputy naval 

cer at the rate of $2,500 per annum, And such clerks and inspectors of cus- 
toms as the Secretary of the Treasury may designate for the purpose shall be 
authorized 2 administer oaths, such as deputy collectors of customs are now 
ee administer, and no compensation shall be paid, or charge mado 

ereſor.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the . ronis from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with an 
3 as follows: Add to said amendment as a new paragraph the fol- 

Toi pay Edward Renaud as s clerk of class 3 in the Pension OMice from May 
19 to — 1887, 8413.98.“ 

e Senate agree to the same. 


1890. 
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Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from ite d t to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree te the anamend- 
ee — In lieu of the sum proposed, insert 2728 000; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 51: That the 472 wanes from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 51 d agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Add at the end of — a amendment the follow! 
tien 3 2 aw poe 3 1 ee 

n. Co! on, an pe on 
thereon, can be fully an . finished before July 1, 1891, 
without any Aal a peeve, 8 or — 9 being incurred. 


And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its disagreement to 


amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
amendment insert the following: 
“ District attorneys and assistants: ene iag airo yan district attorneys of com- 
Feen, bein fixed by the Attorney-General services not covered by salary or 
y being a on account of fiscal years, as follows : 


"For — iment of regular a 

for payment ular assistan district atto: 

For payment of assistan! ts to district attorneys employed by th by the Attorney- 
Gene 9 special cases, being defici 
ger 8 840 follows: 

“Por 

“For payment of John G. McNutt, a to the United States ee for 
the district of Indiana, for fees earned and services rendered 2 him in the cir- 
cnit and district courts of the United States for said district, in customs case 
numbered 3725 for forfeitures, $500. 

For 1889, $16,931.47. 

“For payment of the accounts for legal services rendered the Government as 
recommended by the Attorney-General and set forth in House Executive Doc- 
ument No. 43, Fifty-first first session, $8,965.15. 

“For miscellaneous expenses of United States courts, $25,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60; That the House recede from its ent to 
theamondmentuf the Senate numbered 60, and agree tothe same an amend- 
1 as follows: After the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 

ow! 
20 pay the heirs at law of tho late Senator James BE. Beck $5, 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its d ent to 
the amendment ofthe Senate num 82, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out the word “chairman,” where it last occurs in said 
amendment, and insert in lieu thereof the word chairmen;“ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House recede from its disagreenient to 
the xmendment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree to the same with amend- 
ments as follows: Strike out from said amendment the toad Rr July“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the word “ September,” and add after the rted by 
said amendment the ie heeds 

“To reimburse the Official gee om of E Senate for moneys paid for clerical 
hire during the first session of the Fifty-first Congress and for extra clerical serv- 
foes and expenses occasioned by the prolongat of the session, 5 000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
theamendmentofthe Senate numbered 87, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Restore the matter posed to be stricken out opr amend- 

ment, strike t therefrom the name ae inserting in lieu thereof the 
name of Wilber,” and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 105: That the House zoude from Agy iepak to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 105, and S poy e same with an 
amendment as follows: Insert after line 9,on page 64 of the wie the the iollowing: 


* Provided, That no one of the foregoing except upon 
the written certificate of the Attorney: 3 the 5 Tae wick 


iencies on account 


preme 

And the Senate agree to he same, 

Amendment numbered 108; That the House recede from its p disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 108, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Add at the end of said ayi Seb the follow 

Provided, That no bond on such removal shall be required of the nited 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 151: That That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 151, and agree to the same with 

lows : Strike out lines 9 and 10, on page 2 of 
ment, and insert in lieu thereof the meg oy 

“For contingencies of fortifications $2, 

“For contingencies of fortifications, to adjust the accounts of John C. Fré- 
mont, major-general United States Army, to be credited in his accounts, in- 
volving the payment of no money from Treasury, $74,768.48; and strike out 
ana Bio inclusive, on page 3 of said amendment, an insert in lieu thereof 

following : 

“ For pay of claims adjudicated board of offi act of August 31, ues 
in the case of John O. Frémont, major-general United States Army, $2,863.49 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 152: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 152, and agree to the same with amend- 

: Insertafter the word Navy,” in line 3, page 1, of said amend- 
ment, the following: Other than claims for sca-pay service on recei ships.” 

Strike out lines 1 to 4. inclusive, on page 2 of maid amendment, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“For pay of the Navy, for difference between sea and shore duty on 
receiving ships which accrued since Juty 16, 1880, allowed under the å on of 
the United States Supreme Court in the case of £ Strong, S $5,541.25." 

Strike out lines 13 to 16, inclusive, on page 2 of said amendment, and in line 26 
9 . 2 0 said amendment strike out “thirty-six” and insert in lieu thereof 

n 


And it the senate agree to the same. 
EUGENE HALE, 
W. B. ALLISON, 
F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


Managers on the part of the House. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 
Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, k should like to make a single inquiry 


of the chairman of the conference committee; that is, as to what dis- 
position was made of the amendment of the Senate providing for the 
payment in part of the French spoliation claims. 

Mr. HALE. That was one of the few matters in controversy really 
between the Senate and the House; and in the conference the House 
conferees came from the body that they represented after an earnest and 


animated contest there upon the subject, and upon which the House ot 


Representatives, on a yea-and-nay vote, had refased to agree to the 
Senate amendment. Therefore, the Senate conferees found the House 
conferees very determined and firm in their attitude, and they refused 
under any cireumstances to agree to the Senate amendment. Proposi- 
tions were made for dividing the amount so as to avoid the question 
that was discussed in the House as to a portion of the claims with re- 
gard to the time when became good claims; but that was rejected, 
and at last the Senate erees were compelled to yield to the position 
taken by the House. I do not consider the matter by any means closed 
or ended. Undoubtedly it will come up at another session; but the 
Senate conferees became convinced that nothing could be done now, - 
and therefore the amendment goes out. 

Mr. DAWES. I have no doubt the conferees on the plod of the Sen- 
ate did all in their power to maintain the position of the Senate. I 
only desire to express my great regret that the other body did not see 
their way clear to pay at least a portion of the claims, so just as those 
claims are and so long deferred. 

Mr. GORMAN. I trust the Senator from Maine in charge of this 
bill will favor the Senate with a statement of the features of the bill 
as it passed the Senate and the important as well asthe 
gate amount the bill carries now as it comes from the committee of 
conference. 

Mr. HALE. ‘The bill as it originally passed the House and came to 
this body embraced items amounting to $5,230,535.78. The increases 
made by the Senate amounted to $2,641,055, 95. The amount as it 
passed the Senate, therefore, was $7,875,491.73. The net reduction in 
conference is $1,209,233.21, or nearly one-half of the amount put on by 
the Senate. The aggregate of the bill as agreed to by the conferees is 
$6,666,258. 52. 

The large item in the reduction from the Senate amendment is found 
in the French spoliation claims, which have been just adverted to. 
The other matter in controversy, which occupied the Senate] than 
any other subject, was the amendment of $40,000 for explorations and 
investigations into the irrigation of the sub-arid regions in the direc- 
tion of artesian-well supplies, and at last the Senate amendment was 
agreed to by the House conferees with a provision that this a 
priation should complete the work, including all reports and publ: 
tions which shall be made by the Istof J uly, 1891, sothat no 33 
shall be laid, and in fact the idea is entirely and absolutely negatived 
or the foundation of a geological bureau in the Department of Agri- - 

ture. 

This work is deemed by the Representatives of the States lying be- 
yond the ninety-second meridian as being valuable, interesting, and in 
the direction of giving public information which may be utilized for 
private uses, but this bill is now so framed as not to commit the Gov- 
ernment in any way to another geological bureau. “We have one al- 
ready which is doing a great, important, and effective work, and there 
is no disposition on the part of the conferces of either House to inter- 
fere with that work. I think the Senate may be assured that this 
propriation, valuable as we hope it may be, will bathe asker he werk 
i tte soe ji tet 

e PRESID The question is on ing to the 

The report was concurred in. 5 


RE-EXAMINATION OF CERTAIN CLAIMS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 

Mr. VOORHEES. I rise to morning business. I was late this morn- 
ing, not knowing the Senate met at 11. I ask leave to submit a reso- 
va = 2 2 7 on the present time. 

e PRESIDENT. The conference t is a priv 

question aud will take precedence, Aces 3 

Mr. 3 Lask unanimous consent. It will not occupy a 
momen 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection ? The Chair hears 
none. 


Mr. HARRIS. Let the resolution be read. t 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That the Secretary ofthe Treasury be, mony 0 he — directed to 
cause the Poper accounting toreari of tho Treasury to re-examine the claims 


ner of W. T. Pate Co.; and Henry W. DUN surviving partner of T. ae W. 
Goff & Co,; and to cause the said accounting officers to re-examine the 

and to audit and certify the sums due, and to whom due, respectively, 2 
be — —— 5 po 9 aoe 8 r of Internal Revenue to — — 
been pa claimants, or rms réspectively nt, as tax on 
tilled spirits, in excess of the quan withdrawn froma bonded and 
transmit said claims, when so certi * Congress, in compliance with the 
second section of the act o July 7, 18. 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11459) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1890, and for prior years, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they were there- 
upon ed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 11154) to repeal part of section 6 of an act entitled 
“An act to divide the State of Iowa into two judicial districts,” ap- 
proved July 20, 1882; 

A bill (H. R. 11578) granting a pension to Rebecca A. Green; 

Joint resolution (H. Res, 228) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to purchase nickel ore or nickel matte for use in the manufacture of 
nickel-steel armor, and for other naval purposes; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res, 231) to correct an error in the act entitled 
An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and pres- 
ervation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, approved September 19, 1890. 


THE REVENUE BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives agreeing to the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties 
on imports, and for other purposes, which is a privileged matter. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I present the conference report on House bill 

9116. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 
i CONFERENCE REPORT, 

Tho committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R.9416) to reduee the revenue 
and equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 57, 58, 63, 85, 93, 99, 
101, 101. 105, 108, 109, 132, 161, 164, 176, 191, 192, 193, 247, 218, 251, 293, 204, 295, 306, 
322, , 33, 343, 350, 354, 355, 357, 360, 331, 382, 395, 39), 397, 418, 421, 443, 441, 

449, 481, 482, 483, 484, 487, 47. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 14, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 30, 31, 32, 31. 25, 36, 37, 39, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 41. 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 56. 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77. 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 
91, 92, 99, 100, 102, 106, 107, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 119, 120, 121, 122, 127, 130, 131, 131 
185, 136, 137, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 

~ 157, 158, 159, 160, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 179, 180, 182, 184, 185, 
186, 187, 189, 195, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228, 229, 234, 3 , 240, 243, 244, 245, 246, 254, 
1 26 275, 276, 277, 278, 230, 282, 233, —— 285, 


3 
F 
z 
* 


37, 339, 349, 
367, 368, 369, 870, 371, 373, 874, 375, 876, 877, 378, , 3%, 389, 392, 
393, 400, 403, 408, 409. 410, 411, 412, 413, 414, 415, 416, 417, 419, 420, 
425, 426, 427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 439, 440, 
441, 442, 454, 456, 457, 458, 459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 464, 465, 466, 467, 468, 469, 470, 471, 
472, 473, 474, 475, 476, 477, 478, 479, 488, 489, 490, 492, 493, 496; and agree to the same, 
Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Striking out the word “first,” iu line l of the biil, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the word “sixth;'’ and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 5; That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and to the same with an amend- 
ment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“6. Tannie acid or tannin, 75 cents per pound,” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 


ing: 

1 18. All coal-tar colors or dyes, by whatever name known, and not specially 
provided for in this act, 35 per cent, ad valorem,” 

And the Senate meres to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered Il, and agree to the same with an 
ee as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 

« following: 

“19, All preparations of coagl-tar, not colors or dyes, not specially provided 
for in this,act, 20 per cent, ad valorem,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. r 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an 
3 as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 

e following: 

“26. Extracts and decoctions of logwood and other dye-woods, extract of su- 
mac, and extracts of barks, such as are commonly used for dyeing or tanning, 
not specially provided for in this act, seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound; ex- 
tracts of hemlock bark, one-half of I cent per pound.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“H. Se crude, not purified, 1} cents per pound; refined, 4} cents 

r pound,’ 
. the Senate agree to the same. 

Amen iment numbered 16: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu as follows: 

“33. Licorice, extracts of, in paste, rolls, or other forms, 5} cents per pound.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 17, 18, aud 19: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 17, 18, and 19, and agree 


a Re eens With apond ents striking out the paragra ph and inserting in lieu 
as follows: 

“36. Alizarine assistant, or soluble oil, or oleate of soda, or Turkey red oil, 
re 70 per cent. or more of castor oil, 80 cents per gallon; containin; 
less than 60 per cent. of castor oil, 40 cents per gallon; all other, 30 per cent. 


And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“45. Peppermint oil, 80 cents per pound.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. y 

Amendments numbered 26 and 27: That the House recede from its d 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 26 and 27, and to the 
same with amendments by striking out the paragraph and inse: g in licu 
ee dee f, barytes, including barytes earth, 

“49, ryta, sulp! of, or „ includin „ unmanufact- 
ured, 81.12 ton; manufactured, $6.72 per bon. f 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof us follows: 

“50. Blues, such as Berlin, ssian, Chinese, and all others, containing fer- 
rocyanide of iron, dry or ground in or mixed with oil, 6 cents per pound; in 
pulp * mixed with water, 6 cents per pound on the material contained therein 
when dry. 

And the Senate to the same. 

Awendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in licu thereof as follows: 

“53. Chrome yellow, chrome green, and all other chromium colors jn which 
lead and bichromate of potash or soda are component parts, dry, or ground in 
or mixed with oil, 4} cents per pound; in pulp or mixed with water, 4} cents per 
pound on the material contained therein when dry.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33; That the House recede from its disa; ment to 
theanicudment of the Senate numbered 33, and a tothe same with an amend- 
ment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“All paints and colors, mixed pe degen with water or solutions other than 
oll, and commercially known as  water-color paints, 30 per cent. ad valo- 
rem." 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as fôllows: 

“63. Phosphorus, 20 cents per pound,” 

And the Senate to the same, 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the raph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“85. Sulphate of soda, or salt-cake or niter-cake, $1.25 per ton.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the smendment of the Senate numbered 54, and to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lien thereof as follows: 

88. Sulphur, refined, $8 per ton; sublimed, or flowers of, $10 per ton. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 55,and sures to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“89, Sumac, ground, four-tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

101. All other china, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen, stone, and crockery 
ware, and manufactures of the same, by whatsoever designation or name known 
in the trade, including lava tips for burners, not specially provided for in this 
act, if ornamented or decorated in any manner, 60 per cont. ad valorem; if not 
ornamented or decorated, 55 per cent, ad valorem,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“ 103. Green, and colored, molded or pressed, and flint and lime glass bottles, 
holding more than one pint, and demijohns, and carboys (covered or uncov- 
ered), and other molded or pressed green and colored and flint or lime bottle 
glassware, not specially provided for in this act, I cent per pound. Green, and 
colored, molded or pressed and flint and lime glass bottles, and vials holding 
not more than one pint and not less than one-quarter of a pint, 1} cents per 
pound; if holding less than one-fourth of a pint, 50 cents per gross.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the pa: ph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

165. Flint and lime, pressed glassware, not cut, engraved, painted, etched, 
decorated, colored, printed, stained, silvered, or gilded, 60 per cent, ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate num 62, aud agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“106, All articles of glass, cut, engraved, painted, colored, printed, stained, 
decorated, silvered, or gilded, not including plate-glass silvered, or looking 
glass plates, 60 per cent. ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its disagreement ta 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, and to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

108. Thin blown glass, blown with or without « mold, including glass chim- 
neys and all other manufactures of glass, or of which glass shall the com- 
ponent material of chief value, not apecially provided for in this act, 60 per cent, 
ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment No. 65: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
nmendment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“109. Heavy blown glass, blown with or without a mold, not cut or deco- 
rated, finished or unfinished, 60 per cent, ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraphand inserting in lieu thereot as follows: 

“110. Porcelain or opal glassware, 60 per cent, ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendments numbered 67, 68, 69, 70, and 71: That the House recede from its 
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“disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 67, 68, 69,70, and 71, 
and agree to the same with an amendment striking out the paragraph and in- 
serting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“112. Unpolished cylinder, crown, and common window glass, not exceeding 
10 by 15 inches square, Ii cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 16 by 
24 inches square, lj cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 24 by 30 
inches square, 2} cents per pound; above that. and not exceeding 24 by 36 inches 
square, cents per pound; all above that, 3} cents per pound: ided, That 
unpolished cylinder, crown, and common window g imported in boxes shall 
contain 50 square feet, as nearly as sizes will permit, and the duty shall be com- 
puted thereon according to the actual weight of glass.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. - 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

122 All stained or painted window-glass and stained or painted glass win- 
dows, and hand, pocket, or table mirrors not . in size 144 square inches. 
with or without es or cases, of whatever mate composed, lenses of glass 
or pebble, wholly or partly manufactured, and notspecially provided forin this 
act, and fusible enamel, 45 per cent. ad valorem,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 46, 87, 88,89, and 90: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 85, , 83, 89, and 90, 
and agree to the same with an amendment striking out the paragraph and in- 
serting in lieu thereof as follows: 

138. Boiler or other plate iron or steel, except saw-plates hereinafter pro- 
vided for, not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, sheared or unsheared, and skeip 
iron or steel sheared or rolled in grooves, valued at l cent per pound or less, 
five-tenths of t cent per pound; valued above l cent and not above L4 cents 
per pound, sixty-five hundredths of 1 cent per pound; valued above L4 cents 
and not above 2 cents per pound, eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued 
above 2 cents and not above 3 cents per pound, I. I cents per pound; valued 
above 3 cents and not above 4 cents per pound, L5 cents per nd; valued 
above 4 cents and not above 7 cents per pound, 2 cents per pound; valued above 
7 cents and not above 10 cents per pound, 28 cents per pound; valued above 10 
centsand not above 13 cents per pound, 3} cents per pound; valued above 13 
cents per pound, 45 percent. ad valorem: Provided, That all plate iron or steel 
thinner than No, 10 wire gauge shall pay duty as iron or steel x 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numberea 94, 95,96, and 97: That the House recede from its 

ent to the amendments of the Senate numbered 91, 95, 95, and 97, 
and agree to the same with an amendment striking out the paragraph and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“143, All iron or steel sheets or plates, and all hoop, band, or seroll iron or steel, 
excepting what are known commercially as tin-plates, terne- p and tag- 
gers tin, and hereinafter provided for, when galvanized or coated with zinc or 
spelter, or other metals, or any alloy of those metals, shall pay three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound more duty than the rates imposed by the preceding para- 
graph opon the corresponding gauges or forms of common or black sheet or 
taggers iron or steel: and on and after July 1, 1891, all iron or steel sheets, or 
plates, or taggers iron coated with tin or lead or with a mixture of which these 
metals or either of them is a component part, by thedipping or any other proc- 
ess, and commercially known as tin-plates, terne-plates, and taggers tin. shall 
pay 2.2 cents per pound: Provided, That ou and after July 1. 1991, manufactures 
of which tin, tin-plates, terne-plates, taggers tin, or either of them, are compo- 
nent materials of chief value, and all articles, vessels, or wares manufactured, 
stamped, or drawn from sheet-iron or sheet-steel, such material being compo- 
nent of chiet value, and coated wholly or in part with tin or lead or a mixture 
of which these metals or either of them is a component part, shall aduty 
of 55 per cent. ad valorem: Provided further, Thaton and after October 1, 1897, 
tin-plates and terne-plates lighter in weight than 63 pounds per hundred square 
feet shall be admitted free of duty, unless it shall be made to appear to the satis- 
faction of the President (who shall thereupon by proclamation make known the 
fact) that the aggregate quantity of such plates lighter than 63 pound: per hun- 
dred square feet produced in the United States during either of the six years 
next preceding June 30, 1897, has equaled one-third the amount of such plates 
imported and entered for consumption during any fiscal year after the passage 
of this act, and prior to said October 1, 1897: Provided, That the amount of such 
ep manufactured into articles exported, and upon which a drawback shall 

paid, shall not be included in ascertaining the amount of such importations: 
And provided further. That the amount or weight of sheet-iron or sheet-steel 
manufactured in the United States and applied or wrought in the manniacture 
of articles or wares tin or terne-plated in the United States, with weight 
allowance as sold to manufacturers or others, shall be considered as tin and 
terns piates produced in the United States within the meaning of this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 103, and agree to he same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 

152. On all iron or steel bars or rods of whatever shape or section, which are 
cold rolled, cold hammered, or polished in any way in ad lition to the ordinary 
process of hot rolling or hammering, there shall be paid one-fourth of I cent per 
pound in addition to the rates provided in this act; and on all strips, plates, or 
sheets of iron or steel of whatever shape, other than the polished, plauished, or 
glanced sheet-iron or sheet-stee! hereinbefore provided for, whicb are cold 
rolled, cold hammered, blued, brightened, tempered, or polished by any proc- 
ess to such perfected surface finish, or polish better than the e of cold 
rolled, smooth only, hereinbefore provided for, there shall be paid 1} cents per 
pound in addition to the rates provided in this act upon plates, strips, or sheets 
ol iron or steel ot common or black finish; and on steel circular-saw plates there 
shall be paid I cent per pound in addition to the rate provided in this act for 
steel saw plates,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 115 and 116: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 115 and 116, and agree 
to the same with an amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in 
iieu thereof as follows: 

“186. Aluminium or aluminum, in crude form, alloys of any kind ia which 
aluminum is the component material of chief value, 15 cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 117 and 118: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 117 and 118, and agree 
to the same with an amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

190. Bronze powder, 12 cents per pound; bronze or Dutch-metal, or alumi- 
num, in leaf, 8 cents per package of 100 leaves.“ ~ 

And the Senate agree lo the same. 

Amendments numbered 123, 124, 125, and 126: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 123, 124, 125, and 126, 
and ag ee to the same with an amendment striking out the paragraph and in- 
gert ing in lieu thereof the foliowing: 

“191. Bullions and metal thread of gold, silver, or other metals, not specially 
provided for in this act, 380 per cent, ad valorem,” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 


Amendment numbered 128: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 128,and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“203. Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is the component 
material of chief value, 10 cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 129: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 129. and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the amenument and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“209. Tin: On and after July 1, 1893, there shall be imposed and paid upon 
eassiterite or black oxide of tin, and upon bar, block, and pig tin, a duty of 4 
cents per pound: Provided, That unless it shall be made to appear to the satis- 
faction of the President of the United States (who shall make known the fact 
by proclamation) that the product of the mines of the United States shall have 
exceeded 5,000 tons of cassiterite, and bar, block, and pig tin in any one 
prior to July 1, 1895, then all imported cassiterite, bar, block, and pig tin A 
after July 1, 1895, be admitted free of duty.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 3 

Amendment numbered 133: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 133, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the word ten;“ and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 138: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 138, and agree to the same with an 
e mens as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
the iollowing: 

“219. Cedar: That on and after March 1, 1891, paving railroad ties, and 
e and telegraph poles of cedar, shall be dutiable at 20 per cent. ad va- 

orem. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 139: That the House recede from its disagreement to 


And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 149: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 149, and agree to the same with an 
arenon as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: À 

21. That on and after July 1. 1891. and until July 1, 1905, there shall be paid, 
from any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise approp under the pro- 
visions of section 3639 of the Revised Statutes, to the producer of sugar testing 
not less than 90 dezrees by the polariscope, from beets, sorghum, or sugar-cane 
grown within the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United 


States. a bounty of 2 cents per pound; and upon such sugar reas | Jess than 90 


degees by the polariscope and not less than 


egrees a bounty of It cents per 
pound, under such rules and 


‘ations as the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, with the approval of the retary of the Treasury, shal! prescribe.” 
And the Senate agree to the 


same. 

Amendments numbered 162 and 163: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 162 and 16%, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“237. All sugars above No. 16, Dutch standard in color, shall pay a duty of 
five-tenths of 1 cent per pound: Provided, That all such sugars above No. 
Dutch standard in color, shall pay one-tenth of i cent per pound in addition 
to the rate herein provided for, when exported from, or the product of any 
country when and so long as such country pays or shall hereatter pay, directly 
or indirectly, a bounty on the exportation of any sugar that may be included 
in this grade, which is greater than is paid on raw sugars of a lower saccharine 
strength; and the Secretary of tue Treasury shall prescribe suitable rules and 
regulations to carry this provision into effect: And provided further, That all 
machinery purchased abroad and erected in a beet-sugar 
the production of raw sugar in the United States from beets produced 
shall be admitted duty free until the 1st day of July, 1892: Provided, That an 
duty collected on any of the above-described machinery pi abroad 
imported into the United States for the uses above indicated since January 1, 
1830, shall be refunded.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 165: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 165, and agree to the same with an 
amendmen) as follows: Strike out the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the 

ollowing: 

211. That the provisions of this act providing terms for the admission of im- 
ported sugars and molasses and for the payment of a bounty on sugars of do- 
mestic production shall take effect on the Jst day of April, 1891: Provided, 
on and after the Ist day of March, 1891. and prior to the Ist day of April, | 
sugars not exceeding No. 16 Dutch standard in color may be refined in bon 
without payment of duty, and such refined sugars may be transported in bond 
and stored in bonded warehouse at such points of destination as are provided in 
existing laws relating to the immediate transportation of dutiable goods in 
bond, under such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by the tary 
of the Treasury.” 

And the Senate ugree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 177 and 178: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 177 and 178, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: Striking out the paragraph and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 


281. Pease, green, in bulk or in barrels, sacks or similar packages, 40 cents 3 


per bushel of 60 pounds; pease, dried. 20 cents per bushel; split peas, 50 cents 
par Bushel of 2 pounds; pease in cartons, papers, or other small packages, 1 
cent per pound, 

A Ta tis Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 181; That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendmentof the Senate numbered 1851, and agree to the same with an 
3 as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 

e following: 

203. Fish, smoked, dried, salted, pickled, frozen, ked in ice,or otherwise 
prepared for preservation, and fresh fish not specially: provided for in this act, 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 183: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 183. and agree to the same with an 
5 as follows: Strike out the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the 

ollowing: 

„0. Oranges, lemons, and limes, in packages of 8 14 cubice feet or 
less, 13 cents per pac’ ; in packages of capacity exceeding I} cubic feet and 
not exceeding 2} eubie feet, 25 peat go package; in packages of capacity ex- 
ceeding 2} cubic feet and not ex ing 5 cubice feet, 50 cents per in 
er ot capacity exceeding 5 cubic feet, for every additional cubic or 

ional part thereof, 10 cents; in bulk, $1.50 per one thousand, and in addi- 


factory and used in 
therein - 


> chenille, or of which cotton chen 
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tion thereto s duty of 20 per cent. ad yalorem upon the boxes or barrels con- 
taining such oranges, lemons, or Himes.” 

‘And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 188: 7 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 158, to the same with an 
8 as follows: Strike out the 8 insert in lieu thereof the 


“318. Ghovolate (other than chocolate confectionery and chocolate commer- 
TVT und.“ 
And the Senate agree to the sam 
‘Amendment numbered 190; That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 190, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the paragraph in 


"SM. Bextrine, burnt starch, gum substitute, or British gum, I} cents per 
pow 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 194: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 1%, and e to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the paragraph insert in lieu thereof tho 


agree to same, 
83 8 196 to und including 223: That the House reeede from 
amendments of the Senate numbered 196 to and includ- 
ing 223, and agree 125 the same with amendments as follows: Strike out the par- 
agraphs and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

* Cordials, liquors, arrack, absinthe, 8 „ratafia, and other spir- 
ituous hod N or of all kindscontaining spirits, and not specially pro- 
vided for in act, $2.50 per proof gallon. 

= 333. No lower rate or amount of duty shall be levied, collected, and paid on 


* and in no case less than $1.50 per 


1 quart pach, ia addition to 36 par d 
b “336. Still wines, en ginger wine or ginger cordial and vermouth, in 
. 


States: Aud — aA That there shall be no 
or other allowance for breakage, damage on wines, 
ee pri a or distilled spirits. Wines, cordials, Brand pe other spirit- 


Thatany —.— gi 
containing 3 per cent. eee 
provided 


imported in bottles oringa ahali De pakaa containing 
not less than one dozen bottles or — pp ; and all such bottles or 
jags shall a Scents for each bottle or jug, unless spe- 
for in 
. 3 3 40 cents per gallon, but no sepa- 
os eddtlonal date smth DOMAR ars jugs; otherwise than 
F 
8 f in casks, 30 cents per gallon ; . 
cents ; solid or condensed, 40 per cent. ad val 
338 C ry Jaloe and prune juice, e wine, and od other fruit juice, not 
specially iaining not more than 18 per cent, of alo- 


hol, 6) cents per gallon; if containing more than 18 per cent. of alcohol, $2.50 


“340. Ginger-ale, ginger-beer, lem nde weder and other similar waters 
in plain green or colored molded or E pressed gia glass bottles, containing each not 
more than three-fourths of a pint, cents dozen; containing more than 


no separate or ^e bottles; if imported 

otherwise than in VTV pressed glass bottles, or in 

such bottles containing more than pints each, 50 cents per gallon and in ad- 

dition thereto duty 5 be collected on the bottles, or other coverings, at 

the rates which would be chargeable thereon if imported empty. 

3 All mineral waters. sna all —— natural mineral 8 and 
ficial mineral waters not specially provided for in act, in plain green 

or colored glass bottes, containi: „FCC 

tles. If containing more than 1 pir 

dozen bottles. Bu u 


than 
such bottles containing more than 1 quart, 20 cents per gallon, and in addition 
thereto duty shall be collected upon the bottles or other covering at the same 
rates that would be charged if imported empty or separately.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 230: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 230, and agree to the same with an 
2 follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 

“ Provided, That all such clothing ready made and articles of wearing rel 
having India rubber as a component material his et including boves or elastio 


agree to same. 
Amendments numbered 231 and 232: That the House recede from its disa- 
ent to the amendments of the Senate numbered 231 and 232, and to 
same with amendments as follows: Striking out the paragraph ee 
in lieu thereof the following: 


goods if 12 cents per rand sad 30 use osok ad valorem; on 5 

Solored, stained, painted or printed, e ee ee par osoh 
valorem; noneof the orago n es ragraph shall 

rate of duty than 40 per cent, ad classe pa 8 sorted 


„Sl. Chenille ped coe hong table co 8 goods manufactured of cotton 


forms the component material of chief 
* percent. ad bay tage 
ndment numbered 233: 
Amendment num 233: “That the House recede from ils disagreement to 


the amendment of the Senate numbered 233, an: „ 
amendment as follows: Striking out the paragraph aad inserting in lieu thereof 


“253. Stockings, hose, and half-hose, selvaged, fashi narrowed, or 


dozen pairs, 75 cents dozen 
per cent. er dozen pairs, 73 oe ene iban Di 


$1.50 per dozen 5 ge more than $3 per dozen, $1 dozen, and in addition 
thereto, n Epea ; valued at more F 
more than per ene ise per dozen, and in addition 40 per cent, 


; val 

$1.50 rdozen, and in addition thereto, 40 

than $7 perdozen, $2 per dozen, and Mae 40 per cent. ad valorem.”’ 
d the Senate agree to the same. 
8388 numbered 235, 236, and 237: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 235, 236, and 237, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: Striking out the paragraphs 
i in lieu thereof the following: 
“357. Fiax, — or dressed, Seas 

+ Flax, hae! a oe 


ing i in lien thereof the following: 
362. Cables, cord a twine (ex: binding-twine composed wholly of 
manila or sisal-grass), 1 i cents Empleo fiber ; all binding-twine manufactured in 
whole S i pass Tror Sete lade = 2 sf 
en-tenths cen made cents 
pound; tarred 1 er 8 cents oe eae a 
‘And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 249 and 250: That the House TERRY from its dis- 
agreementto the amendments of the Senate numbered 249 and 250, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Striking out the paragraph and 
* lieu thereof the following: 

** 367, Flax gill-netting, rr webs, and seines, when the thread or twine of 
which they are composed is made of yarn of 2 number not higher than 20, 15 
cents pet pound and 35 per cent, ad 3 when made of threads or twines 
the yarn of which is finer than number 2'cents per pound, and in addition 
thereto 45 cent. ad valorem,” 


And the agree to the same. 


Amendments numbered 22 and 253: That the House recede from ils disagree- 


ment eels hose PN ote oe Senate 5 252 and 253, Top to s 
same with am ments as ows: Striking out the paragra; insert 
in lieu thereof the following: vs 
“370, Yarns or threads composed of flax or hemp, or of a mixture of either 
of these substances, valued at 13 cents or less per 6 cents per pound; 
orem, 


either of them, is the component material of chiet value, not provided 
for in this act, 50 per cent, ad valorem: That un Keperra 18%, 
such 1 containin: mons oe 100 threads to the square inch, 


counting both warp be subject to a duty of 85 cent, ad va- 
. lieu of the. the 3 iy bere ä SR 
And the . 
Amendment u 255: That the Hoase recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 255, and agree to the same with an 
amendment = Sonoya: Btri out the amendment and insertin 


king out 
thereof the folk „ and all articles of 0 of every 
description, mre 3 lly or in part 
of nan. 38 per dank aA aA valor 


its 3 tothe amendments of the Senate numbered 256, 257, = and 


—.— CF follows: Striking oul para- 
8 us and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

ings, embro 3 neck rufflings, ruchings, trim- 
mings, Poria ace ä other similar tamboured a 
and articies em idered by hand or machine: broidered aud —— 
handkerchiefs, and articles wholly or in part of lace, ruMings, 
or ruchings, all of the above-named articles, con: posed of dar, jae 
other 3 fiber, or of which these 5 or gepa 0 che me a 8 
ure oy eg! them, is the component material of chief value, not specially 
provided for in this act, 60 per cent. ad valorem: Provided, That articles ot 
wearing a textile when embroidered by hand or machinery, 


to the same, 
2 That the House recede from iis 8 to 
nate numbered 260, and agree to the sam 
magne san as follows: . and inserting ‘inl teu thet — 


the ng: 
“374. All manufactures of jute, or other vegetable fiber, ex wy eons „hemp. or 
cotton, or of which jute, or other vegetable fiber, except flax, hemp, or cotton, 
is the 7 75 nent material of chief value, not specially F peovided for in this act, 
valued at 5 cents per pound or less, 2 cents per pound; valued above 5 cents 
per pound, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 269: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 269, and agree to the same with an 
rea eerie follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 

e follow: 

“396. On clothing, ready made, and articles of wearing apparel of every de- 
seri n, made up or manufactured wholly or in part, not specially provided 
for in this act, felta not woven, and not specially provided for in this act, and 
— — 5 and other pile fabrics, all the foregoing. composed wholly or in part of 


wool, wo „the hair of the camel, gost, „or other animals, the duty 
per pound shall be four ere one-half fra e 8 imposed by actona 
pound of unwashed wool of the first class, dition thereto 60 per cont. 


ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to 

Amendments numbered 21.772 ‘272, and 273: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 271, Ta, and 273, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Striking out the paragraph 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


fiber, manila, or sunn, sev- 


N 


**407, Carpets 5 flax, oopa, in part of 
5 
Amendment num TTT 


PFF... 


. Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lien thereof 
crite Volveis, or exclusive of sel 
than 75 per cent. in wei, expat K 
rem ; 
$3.50 per pound and 15 cent. ad in no case shall any of the 
f articles pay a SJ T 
the Senate agree to the same. 
FFV 
amendment of Senate num eee e 
De ere ome? Striking out the proviso and inserting E ther Thereof 
e followin: 
si That all such clo’ ready made and articles of apparel 
when composed in part of India ru ny log ete i loves or el articles 
that are specially provided for in this act) shall be sal toa duty of Seents 


P 
per ounce, and in addition thereto 60 per —.— ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 200: That the House 3 from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 200, and to the same witli an 
5 us follows: Strike out the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the 

‘ollowin; 

419. Tapers known commercially as ying-paper, filteri — 
i, and all tissue-paper, white or col ored; i ten in eopyi ee 
or 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 292: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 292, and tothe same with an 
— . us follows: Strike out the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the 
follow! 

422. Paper hangings and paper for screens or fire-boards, writing~ 
ing. papens and all other paper not specially provided for in this act, 


Kod the the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 297 and 298: That the House recede from its 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 297 and 28. and 
same with amendments as follows: Striking ont the paragraphs 
in lieu thereof the following: 

429. Buttons commercially known asagate buttons, 25 per cent, ad valorem 
pearlandshell buttons, 2} cents per line button measure of one-fortiethof1 meli 
per gross, andin addition thereto S per cent. ad valorem. 

“430, Ivory, vegetable ivory, bone or horn buttons, 50 per cent, ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendments numbered 302 and 303: That the House recede from its oe 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 302 and 803, and a 
tothe same with amendments as follows: Striking out the paragraph an 
serting in lieu thereof the 1 

413. Feathers and downs of all kinds, * — oe 7 dressed, colored, or 
manufactured, not specially provided for in this 0 per cent. ad valorem; 
when dressed, colored, or manufactured, includin p duis of down and other 

manufactures of down, and also including arama and finished birds suitable 
= Sat rats ornaments, and artificial. — ornamental feathers and flowers 
a = ere material composed, not specially provided for in 


— 50 por oent ad to the same. 


Amendments nmaibered S68and 309: That the Honse recede from its 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 308 and 309, and 
same with an amendment as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following : 

“£6. Calf-skins, tanned, or tanned and dressed, dressed upper leather, includ- 
ing patent, enameled, and japanned leather, dressed or „ finished; 
chamois or other skins not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 20 

a mi herein book-binders* calf-skins, kangaroo, sheep and skins, 
kanane and ‘kid skins, and finished, 20 per cent. ad valorem; 
pry al for e tanned bat tinfinished, 10 per cent. ad valorem; piano-forte 
Jeatherand piano-forte action leather, cent. ad valorem; japanned ealf- 
skins, 30 per aot: ad valorem; boots and races made of leather, 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

And the Senate agree 

Amendments 8 312, 312, 313, 81. 
the amendments 


draw- 
per cent. 


to the 
inserting 


Epa That the House recede 


whip-gut, or worm-gut, efor gree „Spar. wax, or Which substances or 
either of them is the component material of chief value, not ee ore 
for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem; osier or 1 ket- 
use. 30 per cent. ad valorem; man or willow, 40 per 
cent. ad valorem.” < 
And the Senate agree to the same, 


Amendments numbered 317 and 318: That the House recede from its disa- 

ent to the amendments ofthe Senate numbered 317 and 318, and agreeto 

the same with an amendment as follows: Striking ont the and in- 
serting in lien thereof the following: 

461. Manufactures of leather, fur, — kirn India rubber 
known as hard rubber, human hair, maché, indurated fiber wares and 
other manufactures composed of wood 28 1 * or of which these sub- 
stances oreither of them is the component chief value, all of the 
above — specially provided for = act, 35 per poling ad valorem. 

And the Senate agree to the sa 
Amendment numbered 320: That | the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 320, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 
“463. Masks, composed of paper or pulp, 35 per cent. ad valorem.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 335: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 323, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the paragraph and insert in lien thereof the 


following: 
“465, 8 in oll or water colors, and statuary, n ot otherwise provided 
for in this act, 15 per cent. ad valorem; but the term Screen as herein used 


shall be understood to include only such statuary as is cut, carved, or other- 
wise wrought by hand from a solid block or mass of marble, stone, 5 
or from metal, and as is the professional production of a statnary or sculptor 


ra the Senate agreo to the same. 

Amendment numbered 327: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 327,and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows : 

“406, Sinte pencils, 4 cents per gross. 

And the Senate Later to the same, 

Amendment numbered 329: That the House recede from its disagreement to 


the amendment of the Senate numbered 329, and agree to the same with an 
„ Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
of all 


ing cigaretie-pa| 
— — ad valorem; all common tobacco pipes of pone pion 
gross.” 


per 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered and 331: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the Laan of the Senate numbered 330 and 331,and agree to the 
same amendment as follows: Striking out the paragraph and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the ee. 

“470. plete e sun-shades, covered with silk or alpaca, 55 per 
cent. ad valorem ; it covered with other material, G per cent.ad valorem.” 

‘And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered $33: That the — recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Seunte numbered 333, and agree to the same with an 
pray edad arab Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 

Mowing: 

“Sec. 2. On and after the Sih day of October, — unless otherwise specially 

er for in this act, the following articles when imported shall be exempt 
m duty.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 341: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered Sil, and agree to the same with an 
rey aon as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
the fo 

“491, ‘Art edneational stops, composed of glass and metal and valued at not 
more than 6 cents per gross.” 

And the Senate agree to the sa : 

Amendments numbered 344, 218. and 346: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate „ and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Striking out the paragraph 
and inserting in lieu 1 7 vet omen - EIS IR 

5 Boo m: thogra: nts. and charts. specisliy imported, n 
more than two conten in any one invoice, in good faith, for the use of any so- 
ciety 2 or established for educational, philosophical, literary, or re- 


ligious or for the encouragement of of the fine arts, or for the use or 
order of any college, academy, school, or seminary of learning in the United 
—— to such ons as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
seri 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 352: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 352, and agree to the same with an 
rang n eee e Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 

following: 

1 Clay: Common blue clay in casks suitable for the manufacture of cruci- 
es. 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 356: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 356, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 


the following: 

“57L Fish, the product of American fisheries, and fresh or frozen fish (ex- 
cept salmon) caught in fresh waters by American vessels, or with nets or 
devices owned by citizens we United States.” 

And the Senate agree to the 

Amendment numbered 872: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 372,and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 


the following 

“674. Peltries and other usual and effect of Indians g or repres- 
ing the boundary line of the Un Sintos, under enc regulations ae the Sec 
apply to g of the Treasury msy prescribe: 4 this exemption 


s H recede from its disn- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 376 and 339, and ee 

the © same with amendments as follows: Striking out the paragraph and 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 
699, Seeds: Anise, canary, caraway, cardamon, coriander, cotton, cummin, ` 
Senge: fenugreek, hemp, bee mustard, rape, St. John's bread or bene, 
mangel-wurze 2 — or sugar-cane wera and all Sonae 
bous roots, not edible; the foregoing not spe- 

Salty 5 for in this act.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 388: That the House recede from its disagreementto 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 838, and agree to the same with an 
6 Striking out the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 

following: 

788. Tin ore, cassiterite or black oxide of tin, and tin in bars, blocks, 

pene or granulated, until July 1, 1893, and thereafter as otherwise pro’ 
this act.” 


kee the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 390 and 391: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 890 and 391, and — — the 
same with amendments as follows: Striking out the paragraph and insertingin 
15 585 Fi — 8 handie- Its, heading-bolts, stave-bol d shingie-bolts, 

2 rew: ng: ts, ts, an 

hop- way meee 2 „railroad ties, suip- timber, andship-planking, notspecially 

for in 

pte * Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 401: — the House recetie from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate n we ent pani tore emer le Seer 
„ In lines ofsnid nt strike out the words “J 
eighteen hundred and ninety-one,” and insert 
ary, eighteen hundred and ninety-two;” and the Senate 

Amendment numbered 40t: That the House recede from 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 404, and 
amendment as follows: Striking out the section 


for 


the followi 
“Sec d. That on and after the ist day of March, 1891, all articles of foreign 
manufacture, such as are usually or ordinarily marked, stam branded, or 
arara at all reg ra bat yen J such or other 88 7 
be plainly m inly marked. ped, branded, or "English 

3 5 3 k 
stamped, branded, or baloney 8 s not be admitted to entry.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 405, 405, and sor: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered — en mart omen 

to the same with amendments as follows: Striking eut the section and 


trade-mark 
shall be admitted to entry at any = 
United States. And in order to aid the officers of the S 


10652 


= 


SEPTEMBER 29, 


amendment as follows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the followi 


information, or who 
~ aforesaid, shall be guilty of a m 


the following 
Every ler of tobacco, before commencing, or, if he has already com- 
menced, before continuing to peddle tobacco, shall furnish to the collector of 


his district a statement accurately setting forth the place of his residence, and, 
if in a city, the street and number of the street where he resides, the State or 
States through which he proposes to travel; also whether he pro to sell 
his own manufactures or the manufactures of others, and, if he sells for other 
the person for whom he sells. He shall also give a bond in the sum of 

to be approved by the collector of the district, conditioned that he shall not 
engage in any attempt, by himself or by collusion with others, to defraud the 
Government of any tax on tobacco, snuff, orcigars; thathe shall neither sell nor 
offer for sale any tobacco, snuff, or cigars, except in original and full packages, 
as the law requires the same to be put upand prepared by the manufacturer for 
sale, or for removal for sale or consumption, and except such packages of to- 


bacco, snuf, and ci, as bear the manufacturer's label or caution notice, aud 
his legal marks and brands, and genuine internal-revyenue stamps which have 
never before used.’ ” 


And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 447: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 447, and a to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following : c p 

“Sec, 29, That section 3333, Revised Statutes, as amended by section 15 of the 
act of March 1, 1879, be, and the same is hereby, amended by striking out all of 
said section and by substituting in lieu thereof the following: 

“* Every peddler of tobacco shall obtain a certificate from the collector of his 
collection district, who is bereng sunori and directed to issue the same, 
giving the name of the peddler, his residence, and the fact of his having filed 

e required bond; and shall on demand of any officer of internal revenue pro- 
duce and exhibit his certificate. And whenever any peddler refuses to exhibit 
his certificate, as aforesaid, on demand of any officer of internal revenue, said 
officer may seize the horse or mule, wagon and contents, or pack, bundle, or 
basket, of any person so refusing; and the collector of the district In which the 
seizure occurs may, on ten days’ notice, published in any newspaper in the 
district, or served personally on the dler, or at his dwelling house, require 
such peddier to show cause, if auy he has, why the horses or mules, wagons 
and contents, pack, bundle, or basket so seized shall not be forfeited. Incase no 
sufficient cause is shown, proceedings for the forfeiture of the property seized 
shall be taken under the general provisions of the internal-revenue !aws re- 
lating to forfeitures. Any internal-revenue agent may demand production of 
and inspect the collector’s certificate for peddlers, and refusal or failure to pro- 
duce the same, when so demanded, shali subject the party guilty thereof 
to a fine of not more than $500 and to imprisonment for not more than twelve 
months,” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 3 

Amendment numbered 443: That the House recede from ils disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 448, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Striking out the section and inserting in licu thercof 
the following: 8 

“ Src. 30. Phat on and after the Ist day of January, 1891, the internal taxes 
on smoking and manufactured tobacco shall be 6 cents per pound, and on snuff 
6cents per pound ” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 450: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 450, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“So, 31, That section 3353, Revised Statutes, be, and hereby is, amended by 
striking outall after said namber and substituting the following: 

No manufactured tobacco shall be sold or offered for sale unless put up in 

kages and stamped as prescribed in this chapter, except at retail by retail 
P p ar from pickages authorized by section 3362 of the Revised Statutes; and 
every person who sells or offers for sale any snuff orany kind of manufactured 


tobaceo not so pat up in and stamped shall be fined not less than $500 
2o more than $5,000, and imprisoned not less than six months nor more than 
wo years, p 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 451: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 451, and agree to the samé with aa 
ae follows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof 

ollowing: 5 

“Sec, 32. That section 3392 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by section 16 

of the act of March 1, 1879, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as fol- 


lows: 

“+ All cigars shall be packed in boxes not before used for that purpose, con- 
taining res vely 25, 50, 100, 200, 250, or 500 cigars each: Propi 8 
That manu rers of cigars shall be permit to pack in boxes not before 
used for that purpose cigars not to exceed 13 nor less than 12 in number, to 
be used as sample boxes; and every m who sells, or offers for sale, or 
delivers, or ofters to deliver, any cigars in any other form than in new boxes as 
above described, or who — in any box say Staats in excess of or leas than 
the number provided by law to be put in each box respectively, or who 


brands any box, or affixes a stamp on any box denoting a less. amount of tax 
than that required by law, shall be fined for each offense not more than $1,000 
and be imprisoned not more than two years: Provided, That nothing in this 
section shall be construed as preventing the sale of cigars at retail by retail 
dealers, who have paid the special tax as such, from boxes packed, stamped, 
and branded in the manner prescribed by law: And Surther, That every 
manufacturer of cigarettes shall put up all the cigarettes that he manufactures 
or has manufactured for him, and sells or removes for consumption or use, in 
packages or parcels containing 10, 20, 50, or 100 cigarettes each, and shall se- 
curely aftix to each of said — or parcels a suitable stamp denoting the 
tax thereon, and shall properly cancel the same prior to such sale or removal for. 
consumption or use, under such ions as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue shall prescribe; and all cigarettes imported from a foreign country 

l be packed, stamped, and the stamps canceled in like manner, in addition 
tothe import stamp indicating inspection of the custom-house before they are 
withdrawn therefrom.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 452: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 452, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

"SEC, 33, That section 3357 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by section 2 
of the act of June 9, 1880, be, and the same is, amended by striking out all after 
the number and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

Every collector shall keep a record, in a book or books provided for that 
purpose, to be open to the inspection of only the proper olticers of internal rev- 
enue, including deputy collectors and internal-revenue agents, of the name and 
residence of every person engaged in the manufacture of tobacco or snuff in his 
district, the place where such manufacture is carried on, and the number of the 
manufactory; and he shall enter in said record, under the name of each manu- 
facturer, a copy of every inventory required by law to be mado by such manu- 
facturer, and an a t of his pany paid ost teh sot and he shall cause the several 
manufactories of tobacco or snuff in his district to be numbered consecutively, 
which numbers shall not be thereafter changed, except for reasons sat 
to himself and approved by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

And the to the same. 

Amendment numbered 453: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 453, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the 3 

“Sec. H. That section 38359 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by section 16 
ortie act of March 1, 1879, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 

‘ollows: 

“* Every collector shall keep a record, in a book provided for that purpose, 
to be open to the inspection of only the proper officers of internal revenue, in- 
cluding deputy collectors and internal-revenue agents, of the name and resi- 
dence of every person engaged in the manufacture of cigars in his district, the 
place where such manufacture is carried on, and the number of the manufac- 
tory; and he shall enter in said record, under the name of each manufacturer, 
an abstract of his inventory and monthly returns; and he shall cause the sev- 
eral manufacturers of cigars in the district to be numbered consecutively, which 
number shall not thereafter be changed.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 455: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 455, and agree to the same with an 
3 as follows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof 

e following: 

“Sec. 35. That section 3387 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by section 16 
of the act of March 1, 187%, be, and the same is hereby, amended by strikin: 
from the said section the foliowing words, namely, 800, with an additiona’ 
$100 for each person proposed to be employed by him in making cigars,’ and 
inserting in lieu of the words so stricken out the words one hundred dollars.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 480; That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate num d 480, and agree to the same with an 
sandman as follows: Striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof the 

following: 

“ SEC. 42. That any producer of pure sweet wines, who is also a distiller, au- 
thorized to sepurate from fermented grape-juice, under internal-revenue laws, 
wine spirits, may use, free of tax, in the preparation of such sweet wines, under 
such regulations and after the filing of such notices and bonds, together with 
the keeping of such records and the rendition of such reports as to materials and 
products, as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. with the approval of the 
secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe, so much of such wine spirits so sepa- 
rated by him as may be necessary to fortify the wine for the preservation of the 
saccharine matter contained therein: Provided, That the wine spirits so used 
free of tax shall not be in excess of the amount required to introduce into such 
sweet wives an alcoholic strength equal to 14 per cent. of the volume of such 
wines alter such use: Provided further, That such wine containing, after such 
fortification, more than 24 per cent. of alcohol, as defined by section 3249 of the 
Revised Statutes, shall be forfeited to the UnitedStates: Provided further, That 
such use of wine spirits free from tax shall be confined to the months of August, 
September, October, November, December, January, February, March, an 
Aprilofeach year, The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in determining the 
liability of any distiller of fermented grape-juice to assessment under section 
8309 of the Revised Statutes, is authorized to allow such distiller credit in his 
computation for the wine spirits used by him in preparing sweet wine under 
the provisions of this section.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 485: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 455, and agree to the same with an 
amendmentatriking out thesection and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

"BEC, 47. That all provisions of law relating to the reimportation of any goods 
of domestic growth or manufacture which were originally liable to an internal- 
revenue tax shall be, as far as applicable, enforced against any domestic wines 
sought to be reimported; and duty shall be levied and collected upon the same 
when reimported as an original importation.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 486: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 186, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“Sec. 48. That any person using wine spirits or other spirits which have not 
been tax-paid in fortifying wine, otherwise than as provided for in thisact, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, be punished for 
each offense by a fine of not more than $2,000, and for every offense other than 
the first also by imprisonment for not more than one year,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 491: That the Honse recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 491, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“ Provided, That any imported merchandise depusited in bond in any publicor 
private bonded warehouse, having been so deposited prior to the lat day of Oc- 
tober, 1890, may be withdrawn for consumption at any time prior to February 
1, 1891, upon the payment of duties at the rates in force prior to the passage of 
this act: Provided further, That when duties are based upon the weight of mer- 
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be levied and collected u such merchandise at the time of its 
withdrawal,” 


And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 494: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 494, and agree to the same with an 
amendment striking out the section and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: 

“Sec. 52. That the value of foreign coin as expressed in the money of ac- 
count of the United States shall be that of the pure metal of such coin of 
value; and the values of the standard coins in circulation of the various nations 
of the world shail be estimated quarterly by the Director of the Mint, and be 
proclaimed by the Secretary of the Treasury immediately after the passage of 
this act, and thereafter quarterly on the Ist day of January, April, July, and 
October in each year.” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numi 495: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 495, and a; to the same with an 
amendment as fullows: Add to section 35, at the end, the following: 

And it shall be the duty of special-tax payers to render their returns to the 
deputy collector at such times within the calendar month in which the special- 
tax liability commenced as shall enable him to receive such returns, duly signed 
and verified, not later than the last day of the month, except in cases of sickness 
or absence, as provided for in section 3176 of the Revised Statutes,” 


And the Senate agree to the same. : 
NELSON W. ALDRICH, 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
W. B. ALLISON, 


FRANK HISCOCK, 
Managerson the part of the Senate. 


WM, McKINLEY, JR., 

J, C. BURROWS, 

THOS. M. BAYNE, 

N. DINGLEY, In., 
Managers on the part of the House of Representatives, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the re- 
port of the committee of conference. 


SHERMAN AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 


Mr. DAWES. I desire to get a conference on the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to Senate bill 4309. I ask that it be laid be- 
fore the Senate, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4309) granting the right of 
way to the Sherman and Northwestern Railway Company through the 
Indian Territory, and for other purposes, which was, in section 1, line 
4, to strike out the word ‘‘ owning ’’ after the word constructing,” 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate non-concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives, and ask for a conference thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I will move that the Senate concur 
in this amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL, There are two motions, one directly the opposite 
of the other. I should like to hearan explanation of the amendment. 

Mr. DAWES. Itis suggested that it will be impossible to get a con- 
ference report through the other branch in the present condition of 
business there, and therefore it is better that the amendment of the 
House be concurred in than that the bill be lost. . * 

Mr. HARRIS. Then move to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- 
ate non- concurred. 

Mr. DAWES. I make whatever motion is necessary. If it has gone 
so far, I move to reconsider. 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not think any decision was announced as to the 
result of the motion. 

Mr. PLUMB. It can be brought back, anyway, in a minute ona 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. DAWES. If the non-concurrence was announced I move that 
the Senate reconsider its vote to non-concur with a view to a concur- 
rence, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now let the amendment be read and let us hear 
what it is, so that we may know what is being done. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. Page 1, line 4, section 1, strike out the word 
owning;“ so as to read: 

That the Sherman and Northwestern Railway Company, a corporation cre- 
ated under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Texas, be. and the same is 
hereby, invested and empowered with the right of locating, constructing, equip- 
tivngsisi sane Se 

Mr. DAWES. The word “owning” isstricken out. They can build, 
construct, and operate a railroad, but the other House have insis 
up n it that they shall not own it. . 5 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts moves to 
reconsider the vote by which the Senate non- concurred in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


FORT RANDALL MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr. PLUMB. I present a conference report and ask that it may be 
considered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The conference report will be read, if there 
be no objection. 


the tariff bill? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is before the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. What action does the Senator from Kansas desire 
with his conference report? One conierence report is now pending. 

Mr. PLUMB. Lask unanimous consent to present this con!érence 
report. It is a mere formal matter, I take it. It is a matter that has 
not occasioned any debate heretofore in either House, and I think will 
not now. I rather understood from a suggestion made by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], and seemingly assented to by the Senator 
from Rhode Island, that business of this kind would not be interrupted 
by the pendency of the report on the tariff bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the conference 
report submitted by the Senator from Kansas will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bild EL R. 789) opening to settlement a 
portion of the Fort Randall military reservation, in South Dakota, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to theamendment of the Senate, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Amend the title soas to 


“An not opening to settlement a portion of the Fort Randall military reser- 
vation, in South Dakota, and to dispose of the Sisseton military reservation,” 
And the Senate agree to the sante, 


P. B. PL 
A. S. PAD K, 
S. P. x 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


W. S. HOLMA 
- Managers on tho part of the House. 
The report was concurred in. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the committee 
of conference on the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equal- 
ize duties on imports, and for other purposes. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. The conierence report bas been printed in the REC- 
ORD, and the bill as it passed the House ani with the Senate amend- 
ments, and the action of the conference committee has been printed so 
as to show definitely the effect of the action of that committee. I do 
not deem that any further explanation of the provisions of the report 
is necessary unless some Seuator should desire further information. I 
will only say that I hope we may be able to reach a vote at an early hour 
this afternoon upon the report. I have no knowledge of the intentions 
of Senators upon the other side of the Chamber in regard to deba: 
but I am aware of the anxiety of Senators upon both sides to arrive a 
an early conclusion of the business ot the session, and with that in view 
I shall ask for a vote as soon as it can possibly be obtained. 

Mr. COCKRELL. As I understand, this is the only form in which 
the report has been printed, is it not? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was printed in Saturday’s RECORD. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Printing in the RECORD amounts to nothing. 
This is the only form in which it has been printed outside of the 
RECORD ? 

Mr, CULLOM, It is in bill form. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itis before us in bill form, 

Mr. COCKRELL, I think we ought to have it printed in pamphlet, 
oMr ALDRICH. That can be d afterwards, 

Mr. ALD R t can one for distribution and 
I shall consult the wishes of the Senator from Missouri and other Sena- 
tors in that regard. I think whenever the action ot the Senate is taken 
finally an order had better be made for printing whatever number of 
copies the Senate may Jesire. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We shall want not only the bill as it may be- 
come a law, but also the old law iu connection with it, so that they 
can both be printed together. Ishould have been exceedingly gratified 
if it had been possible to get up a schedule showing the rates of duty 
under the present law and under the law as it will be when the meas- 
ure proposed takes effect. ~ 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should be glad if the Senator from Missouri 
would prepare a resolution covering what he desires in the matter, and 
I have no doubt it can be passed without objection. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I should like to ask the Senator, who is thor- 
oughly familiar with the details, whether it would be possible to have 
printed at an early day a statement showing the rates of duty under 
the bill as reported by the conference committee. i 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Committee on Finance asked the Chiefof the. 
Bureau of Statistics a few days ago how long a time it would take to 
preparea statement of the kind indicated by the Senator from Missouri, 
and he said at that time that it would take several days. I think he 
gave no definite answer, as the changes were not known at that time, 
I should suppose that within ten days or two weeks a statement 
Wight be prepared which would show the relative effect of the confer- 
ence report as compared with the existing law. e 

Mr. COCKRELL. I wanted to know if it were possible really, in 
view of the fact that under the existing law there are certain ad valo- 
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rem duties on certain articles—I will not specify the articles—and under 
the proposed law, which will doubtless be agreed to, instead of ad 
valorem duties there are specific duties, whether the Bureau of Statis- 
tics could make any cal ion that would be reliable as to what the 
proposed rates of duty ad valorem will be. 

MreALDRICH. They can not. 

Mr. COCKRELL, They could not unless they had the quantity of 
importation of the article upon which the specific duty is imposed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, and they have no statistics of that kind, so 
that it would be impossible for them to furnish any data that would be 
reliable which would show the effect of the conference report in that 
respect. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In other words, the Bureau of Statisties only 
have the value of the articles and not the quantities. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And therefore they have not, as a rule, the 
means of determining what would be thead valorem rate under a law 
imposing specific duties. 

Mr, ALDRICH. The Senator is right in that regard. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think, then, the best we can do probably would 
be to have the old law and the new law printed in connection with 
each other, in octavo or pamphlet form, and that onght to be done at 
once, it seems to me. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As soon as the conference report is disposed of I 
shall ask to have the act printed in paralle! columns with existing law 
in an edition of sufficient size to meet the wants of Senators, 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the tariff bill, as it has been molded 
by the final manipulations of the Republicans of the conference com- 
mittee, has many new features that neither the House nor the Senate 
have agreed to nor voted upon. It is impossible, and would be thought 
obstructive to the will of the majority, to go into an examination of all 
these changes in the bill. They are all of real importance to the peo- 
ple, but the parliamentary law applicable to this stage of the bill de- 
nies to us the privilege of a separate vote on any one of these numerous 
es It is a bolus that we must either swallow whole orreject it. 

All that we can do is to discuss in a very general way the principles 
on which the measure is founded, using some of the itemsto illustrate 
their application to those principles. 

The one great leading and avowed principle that has controlled this 
measure, and ap in every feature of it, is that it is intended to 
secure the higher taxation of the people, in order to give greater income 
and profits to those engaged in manufacturing. 

Imports which yield revenue are driven out, and revenues are de- 
creased while taxation is increased. This is the culmination, the cli- 

- max of the doctrine of the taxation of the people in order to give in- 
creased advantages to certain pursuits. If it is successful, according 
to the wishes and hopes of its supporters, it will, atan early day, drive us 
into the imposition of direct taxes for the support of the Government. 

We had as well look this result square in the face, for it will come 
sooner than we now 

When prohibitory duties have destroyed the import commerce of the 
country, and have prevented revenues from that source coming into 
the Treasury, the people will soon demolish the barriers within which 
they are imprisoned only to be robbed. The McKinley bill reverses 
and refuses to comply with a demand of the tax-payers of the United 
States, which is correctly stated as follows; Let money bear its just 
pert of the burdens ot Government.“ Money has enough of power 
now without our adding to it, and is virtually exempt from taxation. 

Foreign money is here in vast sums claiming and holding our home 
market for its own profit and to gather from our people the money its 
hirelings imported to underbid American labor. It is here to enrich 
the non-resident capitalist and to degrade and depress the native-born 
laborer, 

The foreign capitalists send their money here for investment in man- 
ufacturing and expend their profits in building up and beantitying 
their own country. 

While we are inviting them to share with our people the rich har- 
vests of our protective tariff monopolies, their governments make com- 
mercial war upon us. 

The governments of Earope are ill at ease over our increasing strin- 
gency in commercial intercourse. France threatens to retaliate more 
Mabbornly as to our hog products. Austria endeavors to combine Eu- 
ropean powers in a commercial league against ns. 

Germany, the exemplar, in Europe, of our tariff system, continues 
to work women and horses in the same plow and in the shafts of the 
same market-carts. Germany is loud in its applause of our system. 
Bat she will be more moderate when she finds that we are also taxing 
the land of the farmer and the products of pasturage and grain farms 
to pay bounties to the growers of beet-sugar. Still, in her disregard 
for the sufferings of her highly protected people she also excludes, as 
far as possible, our meats and provisions from her markets. 

Italy sends tous her lazzaroni to work our mines, and they drive the 
negroes, Chinamen, and even the Irish, from working on our railroads 
and mines, p * 

Italy is a fertile and beautiful land, and that Government has a high 

protective tariff system to protect her laborers, as Germany also has, 


but her people swarm into this country to get Bigkor wages and re- 
turn home, like the Chinese, with what they have earned. Why should 
a German come here from a country with a high protective tariff, or 
why should an Italian come? It is not the rats of protection to labor 
in the tariff that brings him, but the general expansion and prosperity 
of the country that raises the price of labor here. 

While we are thus inviting foreign capital and labor to come here 
and enjoy the feast which our tariff laws provide for them, at the cost 
of our people, those who get the lion’s share—the moneyed monopo- 
lists—are growing up into a dangerous and distinct class whose power 
is enormous and whose arrogance is unlimited. 

Our country is taking ona new form of entails and perpetuities. 
It is making settled provision for certain families and classes of people. 
It is creating masters to rule over the destiny of laboring people in 
perpetual domination, and all the producing classes are held in the 
servitude that poverty enforces, to a shoddy nobility that isimperious, 
vulgar, and despicable. 8 

Stocks and bonds, corporate franchises, covering every valuable prop- 
erty, railroads, canals, mines, electric-telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems, gas-works, water-works, street cars, the supply of food to the 
markets—indeed, nearly all that isvaluable in the country is drifting 
into the control of corporate bodies. 

Capital and credit are ensconced behind corporate powers, privileges, 
and exemptions and are safely fortified, while they raid all sections of 
the country. 

‘Corporation stocks and bondsare the chief inheritance of most of the 
rich families of the country. They are easy to keep, easy to transfer, 
and readily escape taxation. 

The Army and Navy are largely supplied with officers by a sort of 
family inheritance. These are not natural conditions, they are forced. 
puy are not the outgrowth of our system of government, but of its 
abuses. 

Paternalism, such as professes to be established in the McKinley bill; 
monopoly, that lurks in every schedule; sectionalism, that is as pro- 
nounced and distinct as the difference between the Arctic zone and the 
equatorial belt, pervade this cruel measure, Cotton-ties and binding- 
twine, rice and wheat, sugar and salt, hides and fish, cotton and wool, 
are placed in contrast in the provisions of the McKinley bill in such a 
definite way that the mind of a fair man can not resist the conclusion 
that this part of the bill was simply measured and settled by the map. 

Irritated by the indignant comments of Southern men on this patent 
outrage, the Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock] denounces us for 
our alleged ignorance, indolence, and poverty, and upbraids us with a 
want of gratitude for being permitted to live in this free country. 

The Senator from New Hampshire, with that anxious paternalism 
that he so often and so kindly expresses towards us, and that has soft- 
ened under the sweet influences of benevolence until it has become 
motherly, in a sudden and brief fit of irritation broadly intimated to 
one of our very best men that he, and others like him, owed his life to 

‘the forbearance of the North, and that he had no right to complain of 
anything they might do to us. 

The South has done very little for New Hampshire. She has not 
needed our help. Indeed, she is so self-sustaining and independent that 
the Almighty has not found it necessary todo much for her. But New 
York is our forced heir, and we have made her very rich. 

In the drift of Congressional legislation for a hundred years the 
8 ol appropriations and favors have floated into the harbor of 

ew York. 

They went adrift from Norfolk while Virginians like Presidents 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, the elder Harrison, and Tyler 
were looking atter the general welfare of the whole country and were 
not jealously engaged in schemes of taxation and appropriation to build 
up Norfolk and retard the growth of New York. 

They were as proud of the growth and welfare of New York as we 
all are. But if the productions of New York in wheat, corn, and pro- 
visions for export are compared with those of Ohio, Illinois, or Indiana, 
that State has nothing to boast of. If all her native productions were 
compared with the cotton crops that the South has sent to her for sale 
and export she would become as insignificant in the world's estimate of 
the value of the materials of her commercial greatness as we of the 
South are in the opinion of the self-satisfied Senator from New York. 

It is not New York, but the unjust and disreputable gerrymander 
that sent him to the Senate to speak for a Democratic State, that uses 
the privileges of debate in the Senate to utter against Southern Demo- 
crats the aspersions that he poured upon them in closing the debate 
on this bill. 

This is what that Senator said; I wish to repeat it, that I may exon- 
erate the people of New York from responsibility for the ingratitude 
and the inhumanity of these false accusations: 

Mr. Hiscock, Mr. President, in the discussion of the pending revenue bill 
the representatives of the Democratic party have surpassed their predecessors 
and themselvesin charlatanism, de . misrepresentation, and insinceré 
professions of devotion to the induapriai interests of the country. 

For a half century that party advocated, at elections and in Senate, that 

tal should own labor, and, as the consummation of their efforts to accom- 


on 
1 that great crime they shed their blood and expended their treasure freely. 
They resisted the devotion of the national domain to the free labor of the coun- 


try, not by peaceful and lawful methods alone, but by violentand armed 


—— 


ship could provide by dead nent y der and the last — apn wen toe 


summated in the civil war. 
Their armies defeated and their subjugated, they have since opposed 
the agricnitural la- 


ance. step of national progress to provide free homes and insure free 
8 was resisted by e 
an 


never been a period in the history of the party when Democracy more def- 
antly, more lawlessly, or with more bloody methods subjugated the laboring 
classes of the South in deflance of constitutional ties; it has been rele- 
gated back to a condition of slavery, unless it is less than servitude to be de- 
prived by violence of the lawful participation in one’s own government. 

More unjust and undeserved vituperation than that is was never 
uttered in an equal number of words, 

The soul of the Senator sat before a mirror for that picture. It does 
not show what we have done, but it reflects what would have been his 
conduct and his feelings if he had suffered as we have been compelled 
to suffer. The language of this diatribe is in good New Yorkstyle, and 
I must not be so unfashionable as not to admit that it is decent. 

One fact that may some day become an experience will still control 
opinion in New York against the rash vehemence of this child of the 
gerrymander, It is that if for twenty years we should ship our sur- 
plus cotton to Europe through Norfolk, and should spin and weave the 
rest and sell it through Chicago, many of the we have built for 
lordly despots in New York would be covered with dust, in which the 
finger of time would write desolation. If the Senator from New 
York could see at one glance the wealth that New York has harvested 
from the profits of our labors it would look greater in value to him 
than the Presidency of the United States. We have been very rich, 
and were robbed until we were very poor. We are going soon to be 
rich again. But we have never asked Congress to tax other people for 
our advantage, and we never will. 

It would be ingratitude to God if we should ask that the rich boun- 
ties He has bestowed upon our Southern land should be supplemented 
with tribute taxed from people who are less favored than we are. 

We are to be rich enough without the aid of legislative larceny. For 
years together I have advised our Southern people to show their faith 
in the goodness of God and the ultimate justice of man by refusing to 
build up their fature greatness on the movable sands of i 
favors and bounties. I know that cotton factories will locate beside 
the cotton fields in spite of a 38 per cent. tax on spinning and weaving 
machinery. 

I know that hematite iron and basic steel will defy the rivalry of 
all competitors with our mines, furnaces, foundries, machine-shops, 
car factories, and mills that are not too far from us for the profitable 
transportation of our productions. I know that our pineries are a mo- 
nopoly of yellow pine and ship stores that defy competition in all the 
world. I know that our phosphates are to be the resurrection and the 
life to the worn fields of the agriculturist. 

I know that in sugar production the countries bordering the South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts and the Pacific coast of Southern California 
hold the monopoly of production in the United States, and that rice 
has no home in the United States west of Texas or north of North Car- 
olina. Knowing these things as I do, and as all the South knows them, 
the Southern people will laugh at and despise your puny efforts to re- 
verse these decrees of Providence. 

In a spirit of honest and faithful regard for the rights of those who 
by the invitation of the tariff laws have invested their capital in iron 
industries in the Northern and Middle States, we have not voted for 
free pig-iron, so much needed along the North Atlantic coast. 

With England to supply that want, and an interior market, limited 
and circumscribed by the cost of transportation to the places of con- 
sumption, capital, engaged in iron production and manufacture, would 
migrate front. Pennsylvania and Ohio to the South, and our mines of 
coal and-iron, our forests, fields, and water courses would come into 
demand, at prices that would repay to us the losses of the war. 

You will have it so, and you may. But it is the iron of the South 
that is your competitor, not the iron of England. 

England is now looking at the wondertul fact that the iron of the 
South, and not of Germany or Russia, is her new and imperial eompeti- 
tor for the markets of the world. She begins to understand that a 
furnace in the Sheffield and Birmingham regions of Alabama can lay 
down iron at Sheffield or Birmingham, England, at a profit. 

x We now laugh at your folly in trying to repress our honest indus- 
tries based on honest principles. When your self-inflicted destruction 
comes we will not laugh at your calamity. 

The protection you give to iron and timber is not really a protection 
against England and Canada so much as it is against the South. You 
fence out the timber of Canada and the iron of England because trans- 
portation is cheap from those countries to our large centers of con- 
sumption. These centers of the home market for iron and timber are 
nearer to England and Canada, when the distance is measured by the 
cost of transportation, than they are to our Southern fields of production. 

On these articles, as on many others, your real protection is in the 
cost of transportation from the South, which is your real competitor. 
If you can shut out foreign countries with the tariff, and the South 


with the cost of transportation, you have a nice, close, sequestered home 
market, dedicated to your own service. 

But capital is leaving you, and population is moving to the South. 
They are hunting cheaper fields of production, cheaper—less costly— 

food, and clothing; a better climate, broader and sunnier fields, 
brighter waters, and communities where labor is respected for the man- 
hood there is in the laborer, and not for the increment of profit it 
yields to the capitalist. The laborer is respected for his intrinsic value 
as a man in the South, and not because his toil and skill are a good in- 
vestment for capital, 

This measure is a great hardship on the South, and is no credit to 
any other section, but it will only force us into more determined ef- 
forts to use our natural advantages to greater profit. In this full and 
free conference,’’ as itis called, the South is a mute victim. But it 
will have a great and supreme prosperity in spite of all that Congress 
can do to depress onr industries. Congress did not elothe our hilis and 
valleys with the grand forests that nod their plumes in welcome to the 
toilers of the sea; and Congress can not check the flow of wealth that 
foreign nations and the naked prairies of the West will pour in upon 
us in exchange for the timber they afford. 

Congress does not send the snowy fleece upon our cotton-fields, and 
it can not prevent the human family from enjoying the comforts that 
are grown there and paid for in gold. 

Congress did not make the coal and iron and limestone in the won- 
derfal abundance and quality that make the South the best field of 
iron production for the world, and no taxes that it can put on or take 
off from the yield will prevent capital and labor from going there as 
they rushed into California in 1849. : 

Congress œn not remove the phosphates nor diminish their value 
that the waves and fishes of the sea have deposited around the coasts 
of the South. Congress can not change the configuration of the con- 
tinent, or reverse the trade winds, or stop the Gulf Stream, that supply 
heat and moisture to the foot-hills of the Appalachian range, or the great 
rivers that fertilize the South, and make that the sunniest and most 
favored land for the laborer to be found in the world. 

Congress gave us none of these blessings, and while it may mar them 
and retard them, as it has done for many years through unjust and hos- 
tile taxation, they will, in the end, bring us and the whole oner ae 
a prosperity that will cause ns to thank God, who bestowed these bless- 
ing upon us, that the power of Congress to destroy is not equal to His 
power to create. 

The only offer of relief made to the agrieulturists in this bill, besides 
the bounty on sugar, is in the third section, which relates to reciprocity 
of trade with foreign countries. 

The taxes imposed on the cereals and provisions are of no practical 
value, because we produce them in such abundance that if they were 
admitted duty free none of them would be imported. 

Not less deceptive is the scheme for reciprocity that is provided in 
the third section of this bill. 

I doubt if any member of the Senate expects that anything what- 
ever will be done or attempted under that section. It contains the 
lesson of a distinct admission that the McKinley bill does not provide 
a market for a single additional bushel of grain or d of cotton, 
and is to be of no benefit to those industries. But it the unseemly 
fault that it is a deliberate effort to deceive the people into the false and 
alluring hope that they are to have freer trade and better markets with 
foreign countries for the immense surplus of agricultural crops that we 
produce every year. 

This deceptive pretense is intended further to protect the 33 
manufacturers against the sudden and serious indignation of the peo- 
ple until their necks are, hardened to the yoke of the McKinley bill. 
If this pretense of reciprocity was a real and substantial movement, 
the country would welcome it with rejoicing. They would not stop to 
appreciate the effort to get fairer and more liberal trade with foreign 
countries, although its promoters were marching under banners stolen 
from the Democracy. 

It is not possible that we can make any just claim on foreign nations 
for reciprocity in trade while we are enacting prohibitions against their 
sending goods to our markets for sale. 

Especially is this true when every increase of duties made in this 
bill—and there are hundreds of them—has been made upon the dis- 
tinct ground that it will lessen or prevent importations. 

That answer has been given in the debates on this measure to every 
question that has been asked, as the best justification of an increase of 
duties above the existinglaw. There has been no evasion on this point. 
The American doctrine is fixed in this bill that we will exclude from 
this country every import that is or can be produced here or for which 
we can produce a substitute. 

Whatever may have caused the party in power to make this decla- 
ration of war upon the commerce of the world, there is an air of in- 
dependence about it, like the independence of China—the hermit 
among the nations—that argues a strong confidence in the command- 
ing power of the native resources of our people and our country. 
This rash declaration is as ill-suited to the genius of our race as it 
is to English people, from whom we are descended. 

It is new in our declared policies, and naturally excites alarm. There 
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was a similar haughtiness and rigor in the policy of our kinspeople in 
England in excluding grain from that country for the protection of 
landholders, until the cry of ‘* bread or blood was heard in the streets. 

That anguishing protest aroused Cobden and Bright, and presently 
all the United Knigdom, to the necessity of a thorough change of 
British policy. 

Our new policy, which is but the flowering of our century plant of 

dy monopoly, has alarmed those who have been most responsible 

or its nurture. Mr. Blaine is about to bloom out as a new Cobden, 

and the President as a resurrected John Bright. They both demand 

that a white flag—not the plume of Navarre, but a flag of trace—shall 

be constantly borne by a guard of honor, by the President himself, at 
the head of the marching column of the home-market guard. 

On the 19th of June, 1890, this white flag was borne into the Sen- 
ate. It was sent in with a message from the President. 

I will read it that the country may see how the President pleads for 
authority to repeal or modify in whole or in po the heroic prohibi- 
tions upon commerce that you have so long labored to arrange and 
enact and have finally secured in the McKinley bill: 

To the Senate and House of Represenialives : 

I transmit herewith, for your information, a letter from the Secretary of 
State, inclosing a report of the International American Conference, which rec- 
ommends that reciprocal commercial treaties be entered into between the 
United States and the several other republics of this hemisphere. 

It has been so often and so persistently stated that our tariff laws offered an 
insurmountable barrier to a large exchange of products with the Latin-Ameri- 
can nations that I deem it proper to call especial attention to the factthat more 
than 87 percent, of the products of those nations sent to our ports are now admit- 
ted free. If sugar is placed upon thefree-list, practically every importantarticle 
exported from those states will be given untaxed access to our markets, except 
‘wool. The real difficulty in the way of negotiating profitable reciprocity trea- 
ties is that we have men freely so much that would have had value in the 
mutual concessions which such treaties imply. I can not doubt, however, that 
the present advantages which the products of these near and friendly states en- 
joy in our marke's—though they are not by law exclusive—will, with other con- 
siderations, favorably dis: them to adopt such measures, by treaty or other- 
wise, as will tend to equalize and greatly enlarge our mutual exchanges, 

It will certainly be time enough for us to consider whether we must cheapen 
the cost of production by og Ie labor, in order to gain access to the South 
American markets, when we have fairly tried the effect of established and re- 
liable steam communication, and of convenient methods of money exchanges. 
There can be no doubt, I think, that with these facilities well established, and 
with a rebate of duties upon imported raw materials used in the manufacture 
of goods for export, our merchants will be able to compete in the ports of the 
Latin-American nations with those of any other country. 

If after the Congress shall have acted upon pending tariff legislation it shall 
appear that, under the general treaty-making power, or under any special pow- 
ers given by law, our trade with the states represented in the conference can 
be ee upon a basis of mutual advantage, it will be promptly done. 

BENJ. HARRISON. 

Executive MANSION, June 19, 1890. 


The last paragraph contains the pledge of the President that if power 
is given him to enlarge our commerce it will be promptly done,“ pro- 
vided he thinks that a better policy than that enacted in this bill. 

The President sent Mr. Blaine’s letter to the Senate, in which he 
argues elaborately and with force in favor of free and unrestricted trade 
with countries on this hemisphere that could be induced on a basis of re- 
ciprocal advantages to conduct free trade with us. I will quote a para- 
graph from that letter: 


Toescape the delay and uncertainty of treaties it has been suggested that 
a practicable and prompt mode of testing the question was to submit an amend- 
ment to the pending tariff bill, authorizing the President to declare the ports 
of the United States free to all the products of any nation of the American 
e ps upon which no export duties are imposed, whenever and so long 
as nation s all admit to its ports free of all national, provincial (state), 
municipal, and other taxes, our flour, corn-meal, and other breadstuffs, pre- 
served meats, fish, vegetables, and fruits, cotton-seed oil, rice, and other pro- 
visions, including all articles of food, lumber, furniture, and other articles of 
wood, agricultural implements and machinery, mining and mechanical ma- 
chinery, structural steel and iron, steel rails, locomotives, railway cars and 

supplies, street-cars, and refined petroleum, I mention these particular articles 
bevause they have been most 9 referred to as those with which a valu- 
able exchange could be readily effected. The list could no doubt bo gin eer tf 
enlarged Bale erom investigation of the needs and advantages of both the 
home and foreign markets. 


Mr. Blaine had already caused the delay which he asks Congress to 
help him to escape in the omission, during the period of nearly two 
years, to ask any country to make such a treaty with us, as he seem- 
ingly so much desires, while this cloud of commercial war is passing 
over us. A 

He speaks of an amendment to this bill which will give to the Pres- 
ident both the treaty-making power without the consentof two-thirds 
of the Senate, and the power to originate bills for the raising of rev- 
enue without the consent of the: House of Representatives, and the 
power to suspend or repeal or modify or amend a tax law without the 
consent of Congress. 

That amendment was ready, and the moment the message was read 
it was launched upon the Senate by the Senator from Maine. I will 
read it: 

And the President of the United States is hereby authorized, without further 
legislation, to declare the ports of the United States free and open to all prod- 
uets of any nation of the American hemisphere upon which no export duties 
are imposed, whenever and so long as such nation shall admit to its ports, free 
of all national, provincial (state), municipal, and other taxes, flour, corn-meal, 
and other breadstufts, preserved meats, fish, vegetables and fruits, o tton- seed 
oil, rice, and other provisions, including all articles of food, lumber, furniture, 
and all other articles of wood, agricultural implements and machinery, mining 
and mechanical machinery, structural steel and iron, steel raila, locomotives, 
railway cars and supplies, street-cars, refined petroleum, or such other products 
of the United States as may be agreed upon, 


A man will have a very keen intellect to discriminate between that 
amendment and the language of Mr. Blaine’s Jetter. As the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE] framed it, what he proposed by it might 


possibly have escaped condemnation on a judicial test of its constitu- 


tionality. It was this danger that created the necessity for having it 
doctored in the Committee of Finance, so that it would perish on the 
first blow that a jurist like the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
EVARTS] might deliver upon its feeble head. 

The committee’s subterfuge came out in due season. I will read a 
part of it: 

Sec. 2. That the exemptions from duty of sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and 
hides, provided for in this act, are made with a view to secure reciprocal trade 
with countries producing these articles; and for this purpose, on and atter the 
Ist day of July, 1891, whenever and so often as the President shall be satisfied 
that the Governmentof any country producing and exporting rs, molasses, 
coffee, tea, and hides, raw and uncured, or any of such articles, fraposes duties 
or other exactions upon the agricultural or other products of the United States, 
which, in view of the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and 
hides into the United States, he may deem to be reciprocally unequal and un- 
reasonable, he shall have the power and it shall be his duty tosuspend, by proc- 
lamatiou to thateffect, the provisions of this act relating tothe free introduction 
of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the production of such country, 
for such time as heshall deem just, and in such case and during such suspension 
duties shall be levied, collected, and paid upon sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and 
1 the product of or exported from such designated country, as follows, 
namely, 

He proceeds then with a schedule of the duties which are then.to be 
reinstated, and they differ from the duties that are imposed upon sugar 
under the existing law, so that if the President ever imposes these du- 
ties upon sugar or molasses he is obliged to impose duties that are not 
sanctioned by auy law except the provisions of the third section of this 
tariff bill, On coffee he is to impuse a tax of 3 cents a pound, on tea 
a tax of 10 cents a pound, and on hides a tax of half a cent a pound. 

I have read part of that amendment, Mr, President, to show whata 
weak and inconsequential thing it was as compared with the first zeal- 
ous response of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] to the earnest ap- 
peals of the President and Mr. Blaine. Its unconstitutionality as it 
eame from the committee was so apparent that the Senator from New 
York, than whom there is no abler or more devout party leader in the 
Senate, was compelled to mildly denounce it. He gave it an easy death 
because of his sympathy for its parents. The Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. EpMuNDs] joined in the judgment, but suggested other grounds 
of condemnation. He, too, is always kind to his friends. 

After the Senator from Maine had defended the policy couched in 
his resolution in an able speech he abandoned it and voted for that of 
the committee which adroitly provides so that his policy can never be 
tested. The Senator is content to enjoy the reputation of having de- 
vised a wise policy which, in deference to his friends (for he, too, is a 
kind-hearted man), he has helped to make impossible, and atter speak- 
ing in its favor voted against it. 

The resolution of the Senator from Maine is a fair offer for free trade. 
That of the committee is at once a supplication and a threat to the other 
nations. 

Its five points of trade-fellowship are sugar, tea, coffee, hides, and 
molasses, These are to be admitted free if the countries producing 
them will give us free trade to any extent that the President may see 
fit todemand. Otherwise the President, in his discretion, is to put 
them under the ban of high taxation, They are to become contraband 
of commerce in our commercial war. 

It excites mirth to contemplate a proclamation of President Harri- 
son imposing a tax of 3 cents a pound on coffee and 10 cents a pound 
on tea. He would shrink from it as he would from placing his naked 
hand in the hot kettles where these beverages were brewed. 

The Committee on Finance must have been hilarious with light hu- 
mors when they put on this grotesque mask, either to frighten China- 
men or to deceive their own constituents. 

Sir John A. Macdonald, the premier of the Canadian Dominion, wisely 
says that there can be no reciprocity without reciprocation. The recip- 
rocation we offer, of five leading imports—three of which we have long 
kept on the free-list in order to promote the welfare of our own people— 
in exchange for any or all of our productions as the President in his dis- 
cretion may require, does not give much promise to the infant industry 
of free trade that the Finance Committee have taken to their bosoms 
for nurture. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] put the Committee on Fi- 
nance to a crucial test when he made a slight modification of the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine and offered it as a substitute 
for the amendment of the Finance Committee. He changed it only te 
remove doubts about its constitutionality, aud, as he offered it, it reads 
as fol ows: y 

Sec.—. And the President of the United States is hereby directed, without 
further legislation, to declare the ports of the United States free and open to 
all the products of any country of the American n upon which no ex- 
port duties are imp: „whenever and so long as the Government of such 
country shall admit to the ports of such country free of all national, provincial 
(stato), municipal, and other taxes, flour, eorn-meal, and other breadstuffs, 
preserved meats, fish, vegetables, and fruits, ootton-seed oil, rice, and other pro- 
visions, including all articles of food, lumber, furniture, and all other articles of 
wood, agricultural implements and machinery, mining and mechanical ma- 
chinery, vessels or boats of iron, steel, or wood, structural steel and iron, steel 


rails, locomotives, railway cars and supplies, street-cars, refined petroleum, or 
such other products of the United States as may be agreed upon, 


Every Democrat in the Senate voted for that amendment, and every 
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Republican against it. If this amendment was not prepared by Mr. 
Blaine, speaking of the one offered by the Senator from Maine, he 
and the President knew whatit contained. It was of twin-birth with 
the message I have read. It came forth in the same travail, and it 
died at the hands of its brother. Theinfantindustry of free trade that 
sprung from the loins of the committee, likea young serpent, devoured 
its brother. 

The circumstances leave little or no room for doubt that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine had the express approval of the Pres- 
ident and of Mr. Blaine when it was offered in the Senate. It was 
the expression in legal form of a principle of tariff taxation announced 
by Mr. Blaine in a letter to the other Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye] 
and more definitely formulated in the letter which the President sent 
to the Senate. 

It was more than the expression of a principle; it was a measure, 
an enactment, a new and distinct feature to be incorporated in a great 
statute. Itwas like the propeller of a ship that could make the vessel 
go forward or backward upon a sailing chart that Congress should pre- 
scribe, or to change its course in a new direction. Mr. Blaine saw the 
rocks ahead in the course that the House of Representatives had laid 
out, and he knew that the world would say that he had forced the 
ship of state upon them. : 

Without openly repudiating the false principles that had led him 
into this error, he desired to have the power given him by Congress to 
reverse his course without being apparently responsible for having 
previously driven his party into a dangerous situation. He desired to 
wear the honor of having rescued his friends from a great peril, to 
which, however, he had exposed them, The amendment offered to 
this bill by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] was, in every sub- 
stantial and practical sense, the amendment of Mr. Blaine. The 
amendment reported by the committee came after that of the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE], and was intended to supplant and overlay 
it, to destroy it. 

It was a vaccination given by the learned doctors of the committee 
to the body of the bill, to prevent and forestall the fatal virus of free 
trade which Mr. Blaine intended to inject into it through the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. The learned doctors 
will claim the credit of having saved the life of the bill for the protec- 
tion of trasts and monopolies against the popular epidemic of fair trade 
and equal rights, with which Mr. Blaine was about to destroy it, by 
inoculating it with a preventive. They adopt the theory similia simili- 
bus curantur, which the people translate into the crude phrase, The 
hair of the dog is good for the bite.” : 

On this plan of treatment they have succeeded in giving to this tar- 
iff bill the mildest form of the disease of free trade and have cured it 
entirely of that. 

Mr. Blaine was saved from the rash folly of thrusting free trade into 
the McKinley bill by the timely cunning of the adroit and learned 
Committee on Finance. They surely are doctors of laws. 

Instead of the seeds of death which he desired to plant: in the bill 
his contribution to the scheme has not been allowed togerminate. The 
committee have composted the dead remainsof his free-trade hobby— 
born out of season—with the burning and devouring acids of higher 
and fiercer taxation, and Mr, Blaine has been made to fertilize what 
he meant to destroy. 

Like all good men he rojoices at the approach of death. In his ju- 
bilant letter to Col. W. W. Clapp, of Boston, dated September 15, 1890, 
he thus dwells upon and extracts consolation from the fact that his own 
theory of free trade was destroyed by the skill of the Committee on 
Finance. He suys, speaking of the votes on the committee’s amend- 
ment as to reciprocity: 

Finally, there is one fact that should have great weight, especially with pro- 
tectionists. Every free-trader in the Senate voted against the reciprocity Fahey 
vision. The free-trade papers throughout the country are showing determined 
hostility toit. It is evident that the free-trade Senators and the free-trade papers 
have a specific reason for their course. They know and feel that with a system 
of reciprocity established and growing, their policy of free trade receives a most 
seriousblow. ‘The protectionist who opposes reciprocity in the form in which it 
is now presented knocks away one of the e, Re of hissystem. The 
enactment of reciprocity is the safeguard of protection. The defeat of reci- 
n is the opportunity of tree trade. 

ours very respectfully, 
JAMES G. BLAINE, 

Bar HARBOR, ME., September 15, 1890. 

Any cheek but that of an inveterate politician would crimson at that 
statement. Mr. Blaine knew that every Democrat in the Senate had 
voted for his own amendment to the bill, which I have read, and every 
Republican, including the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] who offered 
it in connection with and in aid of the recommendations of his letter 
to the President, had voted against it, Aud because we thought and 
voted with the Senator from New York [Mr. Evarts] and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], the great Republican leaders of the 
Senate, against the committec’s amendment, he employs the cheap 
catch-word ‘‘free-traders’’ as an epithet towards us. He is so glad to 
live for a time even at the mercy of his own household that he loads 
with scoffs and revilings the men the friendly shelter of whose opinions 
he sought when his own people turned against him in his opposition 
to the McKinley bill as it the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Blaine knows that the discretionary power conferred upon the 
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President to tax hides and tea and coffee, now on the free-list, and 
sugar and molasses at rates different from those in this tariff bill, when- 
ever he shall conclude that the taxation of our productions by foreign 
states is unlair toward us, is at least a questionable power. He knows 
that it is a power that no prudent President will attempt to use. 

Knowing these things he reproaches Senators for voting against the 
creation of these shorn powers and this mockery of reciprocity, which 
makes a show of good-will towards reciprocity in trade, but makes 
actual reciprocity impossible. He thanks us for defeating his scheme 
of reciprocity by giving it the full support of the Democratic strength 
in the Senate, while he reproaches us with groundless and insulting 
accusations because we voted against the amendment of the Finance 
Committee, which wassuccesstully antagonized to his own amendment. 
He says that they (the free-traders) ‘‘ know and feel that with a 
system of reciprocity established and growing their policy of free trade 
receives a most serious blow. 

Where this blow comes from and who delivers it is more than any 
man can tell. The legendary question of Who struck Billy Patter- 
so}??? is very simple beside this politico-economie puzzle. Weonly 
know that Mr. Blaine did not strike that blow. Free trade is trade 
that is free from taxation, whether that freedom is secured by agree- 
ment with foreign countries or is the result of our own free action as 
to our internal policy. 

If Cuba admits our flour free and if we admit her sugar free, that is 
free trade in flour and sugar as to that country. If we make a treaty 
by which the same result is obtained, that is equally free trade in 
flour and sugar. 

If, in accordance with Mr. Blaine’s original plan, as set forth in the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], we so legislate 
that the goods we import from South America shall be admitted free 
of duty, provided the 8 we send to the South American 
states, respectively, shall be admitted by them without taxation, that 
is free trade with the South American states, Mr. Blaine advocates 
this sort of free trade in all his recent public utterances. That he still 
calls himself a protectionist only displays his fondness for a pet name 
which seems to be more sacred in his affections than any principle of 
tariff taxation. 

The Committee on Finance excuse their delinquency in bringing forth 
their little free-trade infant—free trade in five articles, provided the 
President likes it-—on the ground that it is a very small baby and will 
not live long, and can do no harm, and is really intended as a iittle 
doll, with which the free-thinkers of their party may amuse them- 
selves while the main business of the strong-fisted monopdlists is going 
on. It is like the Punch and Judy show at a horse fair. It is intended 
for amusement while the jockeys are growing rich selling their old stock 
of spavined animals, 

It is marvelous and very sad that any American statesman should 
so cruelly undervalue the common sense of the American as to pretend 
to them that he is, in principle, a protectionist for the sake of protection, 
while he is openly advocating free trade with every nation that will 
admit our exports free of duty. 

These catch words, protectionists’”’ and free · traders, are frauds, 
and are used oftener to misdescribe and deceive than they are to express 
any substautial truth. Our vast free-list is, in every item, a free-trade 
schedule in the tariff laws. 

There is a reason for having put each one of these hundreds of arti- 
cles on the free-list, and that only reason is that it is better to have 
free-trade than to have protection in each of these articles. 

The sugar schedule, asit came from the House to the Senate, is free 
trade in the paroxysm of a new liberty. Not only is it free trade, but 
everybody is taxed to make up a compensation for any loss that may 
follow to those who were recently fed by protection and are suddenly 
deprived of part of their income. A bounty is voted to the sugar- 
grower which the cotton-grower, corn-grower, wheat-grower, and all 
other producers must pay out of their earnings. 

The vote of the Senate also gave this bounty to the sugar-grower, 
and, by taxing sugar of a grade as low as 13 Dutch standard, it gave to 
the sugar trust more than $20,000,000 a year. The conference com- 
mittee have finally given to the sugar trust all the free sugar they 
want—sugar that can not be used until it is refined. 

This is free trade in sugar for the sugar trast, and a profit, secured 
by law, on all the sugars they refine above 16 Dutch standard. 

This saw cuts both ways in their favor. These chosen free-traders 
the elect of the new dispensation of subscribers to campaign funds— 
the sugar refiners’ trust, illustrate perfectly Mr. Blaine's idea, that 
this sort of free trade is the most profitable sort of protection. It is 
this: that South America has nothing to export but crude productions, 
as they come from the hand of nature. We can afford to let these in 
free of duty because we need them to sustain our manufacturers. We 
will then tax our people on the goods made from this free material so 
as to prevent imports from other countries, and our pretext for this will 
be that South America opens her markets to our productions free from 
taxation. 

If England or Canada offers us the same ternis we will not accept the 
offer, because they will send along with their crude material their 
manufactured goods to compete in the home market with our manu- 
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facturers and to destroy their monopoly. He is for partial and limited 
free trade, regulated by the law in our country and in certain countties 
that have no manufactures, 

The difficulty of securing this concordance of legislative action with 
any other state is obvious. And if we secure it with any one South 
American state and not with all, or the larger number, of them, the ad- 
vantage to our people would be practically lost. But we are pledged 
in nearly all our commercial treaties that we will deal fairly and equally 
with all of the nations that deal fairly and equally with us. Weagree 
not to diseriminate against them, if they do not discriminate against 
us, in our tariff laws. 

I will read the provisions of a few of those treaties. The treaty of 
1832 with Russia provides, in Article VI: 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed ou the importation into the United 
es of any article the produce or manufacture of Russia, and no higher or 
other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the Empire of Russia of 
any article the produce or manufacture of the United than are or shall 
be payable on the like article being the produce or manufacture of any other 
foreign country. 

Then it speaks of prohibitionsof importation or exportation which it 
isnot necessary to refer to,for we had no power to prohibit exports. Now, 
our treaty with Great Britain contains the same language with a modi- 
fication. Article II provides: 8 


No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
of any articles the growth, produce, or man ure of His Britannic 
Majesty’s territories in Europe, and no higher or other duties shall be imposed 
on the importation into the territories of Britannie Ma in Europe of 
any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States than are 
or shall be payable on the like articles being the growth, produce, or manufact- 
ure of any other foreign country. : 


We see here that the reciprocity in respect. ot this obligation not to 
impose other or higher duties on British commerce entering our ports 
is confined to the European ions of Great Britain, and that leaves 
Grent CFF free, to discriminate 
against us in tarift legislation in respect of our commercial intercourse 
with Canada. We have never been able to remove that. In fact, I 
do not know that we have ever made any serious effort to do it except 
in the free-trade treaty of Washington, as it is called. 3 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER], who I see isin hisseat, 
has recently declaimed in terms of severity and eloquence and ability 
against the unjust discriminations of Canada against our commerce, 
and yet wesee from the exceptions made in the treaty of 1815 that 
Great Britain reserved that right to Canada and to herself, to herself 
first and to Canada after she became a taxing power, and she is merely 

exercising the right that she claims under the treaty of 1815, which 
we made no serious effort ever to change; and we can do the same 
thing. We can discriminate against her productions in the same way 
without in the slightest degree affecting our relations with Great 
Britain. 

But as to European Great Britain we are bound by this treaty that 

whenever by law—not by especial treaty stipulation based upon a quid 

ro quo of a special nature—we provide a discrimination against Great 
Britain by providing a discrimination in favor of some other foreign 
country, at once we break the treaty of 1815. We do the same thing 
with Russia, as I have read the article; we do the same thing with 
Austria, the Argentine Confederation, Bolivia, Belgium, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Great Oldenburg, the Hanseatic Republics, Hawaiian Islands, 
Hayti, Honduras, Italy, Liberia, Nicaragua, the Orange Free State, 
Peru, Paraguay, Portugal, Prussia, Salvador, the Swiss Confederation, 
and Tonga. 

Now, whata vain and futile effort is this false pretense, this miserable 
sham that this great committee have brought before the Senate, when 
if the President of the United States should makea proclamation under 
it to carry it into effect he would violate the solemn engagements of 
the United States with every country I have mentioned. Of course 
the committee never supposed that anybody except the uninformed 
and unthinking masses of the busy people of this country would be 
for one instant mistaken in the stamp of fraud that this reciprocity ar- 
rangement puts upon that section of this tariffbill. They may recover 
from it, but they will have a and serious sickness before there is 
any recovery from that disease they have inflicted upon them- 
selves, 

I know of but one condition sen will Gir ary a — from sus 
almost universal engagement, anı tis t we may e aspecia 
agreement by treaty with another nation for the exchange of the pro- 
ductions of the two countries on terms of mutual and special advan- 
tage. We can make all coffee free of duty. But if by law, and with- 
ont any special agreement or equivalent, we tax the coffee of Porto 
Rico and let the coffee of Brazil come in free of duty, we declare a com- 
mercial waron the coffee of Porto Rico, and thereby violate our treaty 
engagements with Spain. We have the power to do all this, and will 
do it if we want a war of commerce. This has been done by other 
nations, but never without serious damage to their trade. A com- 
mercial warfare is the next worse condition to actual belligerency be- 
tweennations. Friendly rivalry in commerce is the health of all nations 
and the true support of all civilizations and When this de- 
generates into hostility all the world is injured by the conflict. 


Why has not Mr. Blaine, in the two years of his official power, made, 
or offered to make, a treaty of reciprocity with some foreign country ? 
He has had the elear overture of the Pan-American Congress, to which 
he refers in his letters with self- gratulation and cordial delight, that 
the South American states and those of Central America and Mexico 
are in a state of readiness to enter into such treaty engagements. 

Does he share with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] in their often-expressed con- 
victions that the treaty-making power has not and can not have any 
control of a question of taxation or of free trade under our Constitu- 
tion? > 

Those Senators have always heretofore held that the treaty power 
does not inelude the power to regulate the revenues derived from tax- 
ation. Yet it has otten been done, and is now being done in the treaty 
with Hawaii. Mr. Blaine does not take such ground, but expressly 
claims the right to negotiate such treaties. Here is what he says in 
the letter sent to the Senate by the President. June 19, 1890: 


The conference recommended that the several Governments represented ne- 
gotiate reciprocity treaties upon such a basis as would be acceptable in each 
case, taking into consideration the special situations, conditions, and intorests 
of each country, and with a view to promote their common welfare.“ 

The delegates from Chili and the Argentine Republic did not concur in these 
recommendations, for the reason that the attitude of our Cangress at that time 
was not as to encourage them to expect favorable responses from the 
United States in return for concessions which their Governments might offer. 
They had come here with an expectation that our Government and people de- 

te make whatever co ons were necessary and possible to increase 
the trade between the United States and the two countries named. 

The President of the Argentine Republic, in communicating to his Congress 
the appointment of delegates to the International Conference, said: The Ar- 
gentine Republic feels the liveliest interest in the subject and hopes that its 
commercial relations with the United States may find some practical solution 
ofthe question of the interchange of products between the two countries, con- 
sidering that this is the most e ous way of strengthening the ties which 
— country with that grand Republic whose institutions serve us as a 


It is therefore unfortunate that the Afgentine delegates, shortly after their 
arriva) in Washington in search of reciprocal trade, should have read in the 
daily press that propositions were pending in our Congress to impose a heavy 
duty upon Argentine hides, which for nny. years have been upon the free-list, 
and to increase the duty on Argentine wool. Since the adoption of the recom- 
r ͤ ATEAN fen nee onthe setae: 
sto to uty upon w00 as j 
tine delegates declared, represents the only concession we have to offer them 
in exchange for the removal of duties upon our peculiar products. 


This letter was prompted by the earnest desire of Mr. Blaine to pre- 
vent the repeal of the duties on sugar, as the House bill did, so that he 
might. have those duties, equal to $60,000,000 a year, to be used as 
diplomatic trading capital. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DAwes in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As the Senator from Alabama alludes to my oft- 
repeated opinions that the treaty-making power can not originate a 
revenue bill, and therefore can not negotiate anything except in the 
nature of a proposition to submit to Congress as to a law affecting the 
rates of duty upon imported merchandise, I will ask him whether the 
converse proposition is not true, that Congress has the absolute right 
not only to impose duties, but to leave to the President or to any other 
executive authority the determination of some fact upon the happening 
of which a duty may be either removed or may be levied. Is there 
any doubt about the power of Congress, first fixing the rate of duty 
and the circumstances and facts upon which its taking effect may de- 
pend, to leave to the President the power to determine that fact and to 
proclaim it as a fact and act upon it? Is there any doubt about it? 

Mr. RGAN The Senator is not discussing the question that I 
presented at all. 

28 SHERMAN. I thought that was the question involved in this 


Mr. MORGAN. No, sir; I present these questions, and the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from Vermont, on the same committee with 
myself, have always denied the constitutional power to make treaties 
of reciprocity regulating the tariff duties between two countries in any 
sense. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I have never changed my opinion upon that sub- 
ject. I never voted for such a reciprocity treaty so far as I know, be- 
cause I believe that the power to originate every bill in regard to our 
tariff duties is in the House of Representatives, and until Congress acts 
the treaty-making power can not be called into existence to propose a 
rate of duty, 

Mr. MORGAN. That is the point I was discussing, the constitu- 
tional power of the Senate of the United States in conjunction with 
the President to originate what Mr. Blaine claims in his letter that I 
have just been roading o origination ec of 3 eee 
convention with any foreign tountry for the ing w 
— — ne purpose of regulating 

I will not wander, Mr. President, as I promised myself that I would 
confine myself to the text of my remarks on this occasion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no desire to interfere with the Senator, 
but I inferred from his remarks that he thought I had yielded some- 
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what and given away my opinion upon the question of the right of the 
treaty-making power to originate either a tax or the repeal of one. 

Mr. MORGAN. Lateron Ishall read a letter from the Senator from 
Ohio which will convince him that he has yielded. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Ishall be glad to hear it. Ido not think I have. 

Mr. CARLISLE. If Iunderstood the Senator from Ohio, his propo- 
sition was that it was entirely competent for Congress to provide that 
upon the ascertainment of a certain fact the President might remit 
duties already im by law, or impose duties. 

Mr, SHERMAN. According to law. d 

Mr. CARLISLE. According to law. I suppose there is no contro- 
versy about that proposition; but the question which I desire the Sena- 
tor from Alabama to notice is whether this bill does not go far beyond 
that and authorize the President, not merely to ascertain a state of 
facts, but confide to his judgment and discretion alone the question as 
to whether the circumstances have arisen under which he ought to im- 
pose duties. The Presidentis not directed by this bill to ascertain 
any particular fact and upon the ascertainment of that fact impose a 
rate of duty prescribed by law, but it is provided that whenever in his 
opinion any country imposes taxation or other restrictions which in his 
judgment are unequal and unreasonable, he shall impose these rates 
of duty. All that Congress does in the matter is to prescribe the rate 
of duty, leaving all the circumstances, the entire question whether it 
ought or ought not to be imposed, to the judgment and discretion of 
the President himself. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Kentucky 

Mr. CARLISLE. I beg pardon of the Senator from Alabama, but 
I supposed it might not be in the line of his written remarks. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is not in the line of my written remarks, and 
was not put in the line of my written remarks for the reason that I 
have heretofore discussed that point in the Senate, and Iam notin the 
habit of repeating myself if I can avoid it. I think I afflict the Senate 
about enough with a single appearance on a subject; but I will state 
what my rendition of this bill is. r 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does theSenator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. In amoment. My rendition of the third section 
of the bill is this, so far as the question of constitutional power given 
tothe President is concerned, that it gives to the President the right 
to determine the expediency of taxing coffee at 3 cents a pound and tea 
at 10 cents a pound, and hides at a cent and a half. All that we dois 
to say what rate an article shall be taxed at if the President, in view 
of all the surroundings here and abroad, looking over the whole world 
for his facts and without any necessity for disclosing them to anybody, 
should deem that it was expedient to put a tax on tea and coffee, and 
a different tax on sugar from that contained in the bill. Thatis my 
ground of objection to its constitutionality. 

Mr. SHERMAN, All I have to say in answer to the remark made 
by the Senator from Xentucky is, that if it becomes material I am en- 
tirely prepared to show by authority that the Congress of the United 
Btates bas exercised the same power time and time again in toa 
great multitude of provisions in the tariff laws. If we go into that dis- 
cussion I can show, too, by judicial authority of the courts ofthe United 
States and the State courts where the questions have arisen, that that 

wer has been sustained, and that propositions of that very kind have 

made here at this session on the other side of the Chamber and 
have been voted for by the great body of the Senators on that side. I 
think this argument haus been pretty well gone over by my friend from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER], but if it should become involved in the 
adoption of this report, I believe I am prepared to show that in every 
stage of our history Congress has left a like discretion, similar in its 
nature, to the President of the United States. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio is a very 
learned statesman, and he is full of information in regard to the public 
affairs of this country and doubtless understands the bearings of stat- 
utes and legislation at large; but it reminds me of the case of an Irish- 
man who had a lawyer in my State, and had a discussion with another 

m about the ability of his lawyer. He said his lawyer knew more 

aw than anybody in the world, he was satisfied, and the only difficulty 

about him was that he could not separate it. Now, that is the diffl- 

culty with the Senator from Ohio on this case. He can not find a case 
in legislation where this language was used. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not this precise language, but 

Mr. MORGAN. Hecan not find one in any judicial decision where 
this language was used. He can not find one in the whole range of legis- 
lation or judicial determination which gives to the President of the 
United States, or to anybody else, the right to determine upon the ex- 
pediency of imposing a tax upon the people of any kind or changing a 
tax from one figure to another, That is an authority that eau only ex- 
ist in the law-making power of this country. It is reserved to it, and 
any other law than that would be utterly and presumptuously and 
ridiculously unconstitutional. 

Mr. SHERMAN. You never find two cases exactly alike, and you 
never find two provisions of law exactly alike, but the principle in- 
volved has been decided and acted upon over and over agai 

Mr. MORGAN. 


No; in order to get the same p ple into two 


laws you have got to have the same provision. The Senator can not 
dit. I challenge him to produce it in the course of this debate, and 
if he does not do it the world will understand that he can not do it. 
Mr. President, in the eagerness of Mr. Blaine to grasp the power I 
have been speaking of, the power of $60,000,000 as diplomatic trading 
capita], he says in the letter to which I have referred: 


the delay and uncertainty of treaties, it has been suggested that a 
and prompt mode of testing the question was to submit an amend- 
ment to the cry tay bill authorizing the President to declare the ports of 
the United States to all the products of any nation of the American hemi- 
sphere upon which no export duties are imposed, whenever and so long us such 
nation shall admit to ita ports free of all national, provincial (state), municipal, 
and other taxes, our flour, corn-mesi and other breadstuils, prese: meats, 
fish, vegetables and fruits, cotton-seed oil, rico and other provisions. includin. 
all artieles of food, lumber, furniture, and other articles of wood. agricultura 
implements and machinery, mining and mechanical machinery, structural steel 
and iron, steel rails, locomotives, railway cars and supplies, street-cars, and re- 
fined petroleum. 

I mention these particular articles because they have been most frequenti 
referred to as those with which a valuable exchange could be readily effect 
The list could, no doubt, be profitably enlarged by a careful investigation ofthe 
needs and advantages of both the home and foreign markets. 

The opinion was general among the foreign delegates that the legislation 
herein referred to would lead to the opening of new and profitable markets for 
the products of which we have so large a surplus,and thus invigorate every 
branch of agricultural and mechanical industry. Of course the exchanges in- 
volved in these propositions would be rendered impossible if Congress, in its 
wisdom, should re the duty on sugar by direct legislation, instead of allow- 
ing the same object to be attained by the reciprocal arrangements suggested, 

It has been so often and so persistently stated that our tariff laws offered an 
insurmountable barrier to a large exchange of products with the Latin-Anieri- 
can nations that I deem it proper to call special attention to the fact that more 
than 87 per cent. of the products of those nations sent to our ports are now ad- 
mitted If sugar is placed upon the free-list, practically every important 
article sauniga from those states will be given untaxed access to our markets, 
except wool. 


There is no abandonment of the treaty-making power in that state- 
ment. There is only a hint thatit is too slow to meet the disasters 
that the McKinley bill is about to inflict upon the country in giving 
up $60,000,000 annually of our diplomatic trading capital. 

Mr. Blaine, following a lead that has become blind to the constitu- 
tional distribution of powers in our Government, and is the common 
highway out of all difficulties that seem to lie in the way of anything 
that a political party may find it expedient to do, resorts to the Presi- 
dent as the embodiment ofall power. The prerogatives of the crown 
were never insisted upon more earnestly in the privy council of any 
king than the power of the President is to rule the country in the in- 
terests of his party. And no more complete example of this assump- 
tion of power could be given than is to be found in the amendment of 
the Committee on Finance which is now a part of this bill. 

No case will ever arise under this section of this bill which a court 
can settle. 

The President could not frame a proclamation upon its provisions 
that would not, on its face, violate the Constitution ofthe United States. 

If he should say in his proclamation, ‘‘I have examined all the tariff 
laws of Brazil. Iam satisfied that the Government of that country, 
which exports coffee, imposes duties upon the produets of the United 
States which, in view of the free introduction of such coffee, I deem to be 
reciprocally unequal and unreasonable. I therefore suspend the provis- 
ions of the act of Congress relating to the free introduction of snch 
coffee for ten years—that being the period I deem just. And I further 
declare that, until I shall otherwise order, by proclamation, coffee ex- 
ported from, or the product of Brazil, from whatever country it is ex- 
ported, is subject to a duty of 3 cents a pound, as provided in said act 
of Congress. 

Such a proclamation is the only one he could make under the third 
section of this bill. It is so preposterous on its face that it ean not be 
intended to be a serious proposition that will be enforced. 

But when Mr. Blaine saw that Congress could not be foreed to retain 
the $60,000,000 a year of duties on sugar and molasses as diplomatic 
trading capital, and that the sugar trust would be selected in preter- 
ence to him to use this vast sum of money, he accepted his defeat with 
what grace hecould and turned upon the free-traders and reviled them 
for not having voted for this placebo to his wounded pride and this an- 
esthetic to relieve his lacerated sensibilities. 

As to the President, this power, thus magnified in words that are 
the swelling utterances of a legislative sarcasm, is no more than the 
tin sword intended to amuse a little boy on a holiday occasion. 

It is a shame to indulge in such jesting pretenses on a subject so 
solemn and interesting. A reciprocity with foreigu nations, to be co- 
erced from them by sucha proclamation, and which, being withheld by 
them, shall react on our own people and impose a tax of 3cents a 
on coffee, 10 cents a pound on tea, a cent and a half a pound on hi 
all of which are now on the free-list, besides increased taxes on sugar 
and molasses, is not so great a possibility as to give foreign nations 
much concern. 

What is it to China if tea is taxed 10 cents a pound, or to Brazil if 
coffee is taxed 3 cents a pound? Our people are compelled to have 
tea and coffee, and what we add to the price, under our tax laws, does 
not affect the cost of tea in China, or of coffee in Brazil, S 

We are punished enough under this bill in paying tribute to trusts 
and capitalists, without further punishing us in order to compel China 
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and Brazil to admit the products of our manufacturers duty free into 
those countries, 

If this reciprocity sham had enough substance in its retaliatory 
provisions ever to be put into operation, through the proclamation of 
the President, it would be the most unjust oppression that a free peo- 
ple were ever called upon to submit to. 

No Democrat of modern times has ever discouraged fair and recipro- 
cal trade with foreign countries. This has been the life of every Demo- 
cratic movement, the pledge of every convention, the burden of every 
essay and argument in Congress and in every Democratic journal until 
it has become the fixed and settled policy of the Democratic party. It 
is now antagonized for the first time by the open and avowed declara- 
tions of the friends of the McKinley bill that the measure we are now 
considering is a tariff for protection with revenue as an incident; that 
the leading purpose of this act is to prevent all importations that com- 
pete with anything in our markets that can be produced or substituted 
in our country. - 

This is the demand of monopoly made upon the politicians, and it 
has been uniformly opposed by the Democracy. 

The people joined the Democratic party on this issue and have given 
frequent, large majorities, 100,000 in the last Presidential election, in 
favor of fair trade and reciprocity with foreign Governments, and 
against unequal privileges to capital and monopoly, whether in the 
hands of individuals or of corporations. 

These majorities Wave startled the great leaders of the Republican 
party. In their alarm they are looking out for the opportunity to get 
to the head of the column and lead a sentiment that will otherwise 
crush them. ‘They fasten their eyes upon the safe harbor, as they 
think it is, of free trade, not fair trade, secured by contract or treaty 
with foreign countries or by threats of retaliatory laws and proclama- 
tions against them; and they steer desperately to reach that port. 

The Republican party divides on this new movement, and in their 
efforts to heal their divisions they reach a compromise on the strictly 
neutral ground, the dead center of opposing forces, arranged in the 
third section of this bill. 

Free trade, on the Blaine idea, and prohibition of all trade, on the 
McKinley idea, meet in equal opposition in the third section of this 
bill, and they create a scheme of reciprocity which can not reciprocate. 
The engine stops on its center until the President, by a proclamation, 
shall start it in a forward or a backward movement, at his pleasure. 
That engine will never turn a wheel! It puts reciprocity in a“ state 
of innocuous desuetude.” 

The second grade of statesmen, who deal in soap? and ‘fat’? and 
‘t blocks of five,” and other vulgar helps to force majorities in return- 
ing boards and in precincts and in the Houses of Congress, serve their 
masters—the frusts and monopolists—through the cabalistic triangle, 
sod in our political history addition, division, and silence,” 
while the first grade of statesmen, who aspire to the Presidency, look 
out over a wider field and think of the people and of free trade and 
reciprocity. - ; 

Mr. Blaine advocates free trade with South America, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] looks hopefully to reciprocal treaties for 
free trade with Canada. He denied the constitutionality of free trade 
with Hawaii, and he now pleads for special arrangements for reci- 
procity and trade * between the two countries.“ 

His letter to Mr. Wiman is an important proof of his radical con- 
version to reciprocity. I will read it. It is short and pithy: 

SENATE CHAMBER, Washington, Seplember 15, 1890. 


Dear Six: Your note of the 15th, inclosing one from Mr. Goldwin Smith, is 
received, The provisions of the McKinley bill no doubt apply with some sever- 
ity to Canada, but the bill is general in its application to all countries. It is 
no doubt a high protective tariff, and will test the policy of such a law. Itis 
not especially aimed at Canada, but is general in its terms. I do believe that 
with a little 4 and moderation on both sides of the line the fecling 
will become universal here that special arrangements for reciprocity and trade 
should be entered into between the two countries. 

There is no purpose to wage commercial war on the Dominion of Canada with 
a view to force annexation, Such a thought, I suppose, never entered the mind 
of a member of Con: If there is any fecling here for annexation it grows 
outof the belief that annexation would be better for the people of both coun- 

ries, and not from a wish to annex, or conquer, or persuade the people of Canada 
to become a part of the United States, I intend, atthe firstopportune moment, 
to offer a resolution for reciprocity, and test the sense of the 


Senate. 
JOHON SHERMAN. 
Mr. Enasrus Wistay, 


I have been looking with auxiety for that resolution to come in. 

Mr, SHERMAN. ‘The Senator will see that not only is thatentirely 
consistent with what I have said, but it explains more definitely and 
distinctly than I did a moment ago my position, I strongly believe 
in reciprocal relations with Canada, and have for years, but I never 
undertook to bring those relations about by treaties. On the contrary, 
I have introduced propositions in Congress by the action of both 
Houses to bring about reciprocal relations: It so happens now that 
Canada is in a position where it can pass laws upon the subject, and 
if Congress will pass a law authorizing certain articles to be admitted 
duty free or upon certain conditions from Canada, they would make 
reciprocal arrangements not by treaty, but by a law. 
Those are the reciprocal relations that I referred to there. I spoke 
of introducing a measure before Congress. I did the other day intro- 
duce a measure looking to theaction of Congress. I do not believe the 


treaty-making power extends to either putting on or taking off a duty, 
but I do believe that the two countries could by mutual laws greatly 
advance the trade and prosperity of both countries. That has been 
my position all along. 

Mr. MORGAN, How could there be a special arrangement with 
Canada for reciprocity in trade without some agreement? 

Mr. SHERMAN, It could be done by mutual legislation. 

Mr. MORGAN. Without any understanding at all? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir; I introduced a bill to that effect. 

Mr. SPOONER. Suppose we should pass a Jaw upon condition that 
Canada should do a certain thing, would that be an agreement? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I introduced a bill to that effect here, making coal 
duty free trom Canada, to take effect when Canada by a similar law 
admitted our coal duty free into Canada. 

Mr, MORGAN, I know very well that the Senator from Ohio is a 
very sagacious gentleman, There is no one more so in this country. 
He looks forward to the sudden breaking down and extermination of 
that doctrine which he has been advocating all his life, a high protect- 
ive tariff, and hence he apologized for the McKinley bill in this very 
letter by saying it does look to be somewhat severe upon Canada.” 
The Senator sees that there is a coming fall of this high, massive pin- 
nacle of protection that we have been erecting for the benefit of trusts 
and the interested classes, and he wants to stand irom under; and I 
do not blame him. So, having committed himself that he would not 
go into a convention or into a treaty, he would yet go into a special 
arrangement for reciprocity in trade to be entered into between the 
two countries, not by 5 9 8 7 of legislation in each, but a contract 
between the two countries, 

It it was Mr. Gladstone who was speaking on a subject of this kind 
connected with the American policy, he would rise in the Senate and 
say, I have been mistaken in my opposition heretofore; I was mis- 
taken in regard to the constitutionalty of the Hawaiian treaty, and the 
treaty with Mexico that General Grant and Mr. Trescott negotiated, 
and the treaty of Washington, and the treaty with Spain that Mr. Ar- 
thur negotiated; I have been mistaken in regard to the constitutional 
power of Congress to ratify and confirm a treaty of that kind, and find- 
ing that free trade with Canada, limited or unlimited, is the best for 
both countries, I unhesitatingly change my policy,’’ as Gladstone did 
when, after haying been an opponent of the Irish brn one in the privy 
council, he came out aiterwards and threw himself into the breach to 
prevent the overthrow of what little of life, to say nothing of liberty, 
was left in that great country. 

No, sir, whatever the Senator meant, Canada understands him to be 
entirely willing, if he were the premier of the United States at this 
moment, to enter into a treaty with Canada in regard to this matter of 
reciprocal trade. There can not be {ree reciprocity between two coun- 
tries in the interchange of their commerce where either country taxes 
the same article that the other imports and the othercountry taxes the 
same article that the other exports. That is an impossibility. Ido 
not care to argue upon refinements that have no substance in them. 
The meaning of this is all plain enongh, the country will not misun- 
derstand it. 

Here is a Roland for Mr. Blaine’s Oliver. The Senator from Ohio 
is suddenly so impressed with the necessity of free trade with Canada, 
and the danger of the ‘“‘ severity ’’ of the McKinley bill towards those 
Tory provinces, that he is afraid that his zeal for the alleviation of this 
hardship will cause Canada to fear that he is advocating annexation, - 
when he is only apologizing to our neighbor for an apparently un- 
friendly attitude in this severe bill. 

While the greater lights of the Republican party are thus leading on 
to free trade, the lesser lights are sticking the more closely to protection 
forthe sake of monopoly. They hold to the cash advantages of the 
MeKinley bill, and leave to the greater men the advantages of the sen- 
timent it is made to express in favorof free trade. All of them agree, 
however, on three practical facts—addition, division, andsilence. They 
add to the duties until they are prohibitory; they divide the benefits, 
but have much trouble about it; but they destroy the investigating com- 
mission, voted by the Senate, so that silence and darkness shall ‘‘ reign 
supreme’’ and hide their troubles. 

Some discussions in the Senate since this bill passed this body have 
disclosed to the conference committee the fact that it is unwise and 
dangerous to put this measure on the statute-books and let the light 
in upon its workings, and they close and bar the door against inquiry 
and investigation by men who are sworn and placed under official ob- 
ligation to inform Congress and the country as to its effect upon all the 
industries and classes of this great country. 

The body of the Democratic party in the Senate voted against this 
provision for raising a commission. In company with two other Dem- 
ocrats I voted for it. The commission was to be appointed, as nearly 
as could be, in equal numbers from the great political parties. I had 
the hope that this feature of this bill would finally withdraw tariff tax- 
ation from the category of political or party issues. 

That this needs to be done isapparent from the fact that neither this 
tariff nor any other that we have had has commanded the sincere a 
proval, in all its details, of any man who has ever voted for a tariff 
bill. This bill has not the approval, in this respect, of any man in 
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either House of Congress, It has passed, in its present shape, only 
under the stress of party discipline. 

But it is a party measure, and will draw into the elections very 
Jarge sums of money, to be used in corrupting, or purchasing, or con- 
controlling them, 

A free ballot and a fair count’? are impossible when hundreds of 
millions of dollars depend upon the vote of a doubtful State or a 
doubtiul Congressional district. This is, and is to be, the case while 
the tariff is regulated in party conventions, as this tariff has been. 
The pledges of the Chicago convention have been quoted, construed, and 
insisted upon ten times, as the obligatory rule of action, during the 
debate on this bill, where the Constitution has been once alluded to as 
having any effect upon our votes. 

It was objected on the Democratic side of the Chamber that the 
President would appoint Democrats as commissioners who would favor 
the principles of the McKinley bill. In my opinion, there is not one 
Democrat in the United States who would frame a tariff law on the 
avowed principles upon which this bill is based if he had full power 
to decree a tariff law. It may just as well be said that the Republican 
conferees who have destroyed this provision of the bill feared that the 
President would appoint men like Mr, Blaine or the Senator from Iowa 
as commissioners, who support the bill as a party measure, believing 
that its principles are not sound in political economy, and that it will 
recoil upon its inventors, to their serious discomiort. 

In any case Americans must trust their Government to do what is 
right and best for the country, and rely upon the powers of the Senate 
and of the people to compel honest and faithful administration. 

Party behests, and these alone, have required the rejection of this im- 
portant measure of relief against the oppressions of the McKinley bill. 

This action of the conferees is, to my apprehension, the most decisive 
evidence that the McKinleybill is to become a political set-fast upon the 
country, and that in darkness and secrecy it is to run its full course to 
the bitter end. This bill is the political apotheosis of addition, divis- 
ion, and silence.“ 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill (H, R. 12163) 
making an appropriation to supply a deficiency in the appropriation 
for compensation of Members of the House of Representatives and 
Delegates from Territories; in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of State, transmitting verbatim reports, in English 
and Spanish, of the discussions of the International American Conter- 
ence; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
ot State, in pursuance of the requirements of section 5 of the act of 
Congress approved May 24, 1883, transmitting the official minutes of 
the International American Conference, recently in session at this Cap- 
ital; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of State, in pursuance of the requirements of section 5 of the act of 
Congress approved May 24, 1888, transmitting a statement of the dis- 
bursements of the appropriation for the expenses of the International 
American Conference; which, with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


COMPENSATION OF SENATORS FROM NEW STATES, 


Mr. HOAR, from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, re- 
ported the following resolution; which was read: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of the Senate the Senators from the newly 
admitted States of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Washington 
are entitled to receive their compensation as Senators from the date of the ad- 
mission of their States. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire that the resolution may go over so as to be in 
order in the morning. I also submit a report to accompany the re- 
solve. 

The resolution and accompanying report were ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 

THE FUR-SEAL FISHERY, 


Mr. MORGAN. Iask unanimous consent to introduce a resolution 
for which I ask present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The. resolution will be read for informa- 
tion. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the 8 be requested to communicate to the Senate, if 
not incompatibie with the public interests, copies of all orders and instructions 
issued since the Ist day of March of the present year, to the commanders of 
revenue vessels, and other officers or aby Are of the United States, respecti 
the lation or protection of the fur-seal fishery in the waters of Alaska an 
of Bebring Sea, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 


Mr. SHERMAN, _ I inquire if the phrase if not incompatible with 
the public interests’ is inserted in the resolution ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Itis. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then I have no objection to the resolution. . 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 


PAY OF SESSION EMPLOYES. 


Mr. MORGAN submitted the following, resolution; which was re- 
ve 2 the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the reas ged of the Senate now receiving pay, and who are 
not borne on the annual rolls, shall have additional pay at the rates now al- 
lowed them for thirty days after the date of the adjournment of Congress, to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the committee 
of conierence on the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equal- 
ize duties on imports, and for other purposes, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask for the question on the pending report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the cou- 
ference report upon the tariff bill. Is the Senate ready for the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I should like if the Senator from 
Rhode Island making this report would condescend to give the Senate 
some information as to the changes which have been made by the con- 
ferees in the bill as it was by the Senate. I understand that 
the changes involve millions of dollars, and yet not onè solitary ex- 
planation has been given. It is due to the country, This is the same 
process that you started when this bill was brought into the Senate. 
You refused to answer this demand, and yet before the discussion was 
through half the time of the discussion was occupied on that side of the 
Senate Chamber. Now, it does seem to me that we are entitled to have 
some explanation made of what is done and that the Senate shall not, 
the day this report is made, undertake to force a vote upon it. It is 
neither just nor fair nor right. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not desire to force a vote upon this question 
if any Senator wishes to occupy che attention of the Senate. It seems 
to me from indications which must be apparent to every one that the 
Senate at least is tired of this discussion. I am quite willing for one 
that the vote shall be taken without any further time being consumed 
upon either side of the Chamber; but if the Senator from Missouri or 
any other Senator desires to proceed with the discussion, of course I 
have nothing to say in that respect except to express a desire and a dis- 
position to have a termination reached at the earliest possible moment. 

I stated in what I said in submitting the report, what the Senator 
from Missouri perhaps did not understand, that the conference report 
had been priuted in the RECORD on Saturday last, and that it had been 
printed in connection with the bill asitcame trom the House of Repre- 
sentatives and as it passed the Senate, in a form which is before Sena- 
tors, subject to their inspection and investigation. 

Of course the Senator from Missouri does not expect me or any other 
Senator to take up each one of these items and state what is the effect 
of the changes made. He can ascertain that as easily and as readily 
as any Senator can. We have discussed, asthe Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. HAWLEY] very well suggests, every item of this bill fully 
in the Senate, within the hearing of all the Senators upon that side o 
the Chamber. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator 
just there? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is true; but we do not know what the con- 
ference has done. We know what the Senate did, but we have not 
been advised as to what changes the conferees have agreed upon in the 
work of the Senate. We have not discussed that, and we know noth- 
ing about it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have already suggested to the Senator that the 
report has been read in the hearing of the Senate this morning; thatit 
has been printed for three days; and that it has been laid upon his 
desk. He certainly does not expec! 

Mr. COCKRELL, Did I understand the Senator to say that the re- 
port was printed on Saturday ? 

7 2 ALDRICH. It was printed on Saturday in the RECORD, I 
think. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I did not know that the report had ever been 
printed until Saturday. We got the bill Saturday. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was printed in the Rxconp of that day. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I got it Saturday evening and went home with 
it. That is the first time I saw the bill and the report, and I do not 
apprehend anybody else saw it before then. 

Mr. ALDRICH, It was printed in Saturday morning’s RECORD. 

Mr. COCKRELL, It was printed in Saturday morning’s RECORD. 
Certainly I never saw it until 12 o’clock on Saturday. 

Mr, ALDRICH. It it is evident that Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber are not ready to vote on this question, and if they will 
indicate any time when they will be ready or the time which the 
will desire for discussion, I am sure they will find a disposition on this 
side to meet them in the spirit of the utmost liberality. 


permit me to interrupt him 


t-— 
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Mr. COCKRELL. So far as I am concerned, I do not know that I 
shall consume any time upon it, but I know the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CARLISLE] desires to be heard, and it is right and just to 
us that he should be heard. He is indisposed to-day, and therefore 
we do not think it is right for him to occupy the time now. 

Mr. CARLISLE rose. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam quite sure if the Senator from Kentucky de- 
sires to postpone his remarks until to-morrow, and some time can be 
fixed at which a vote can be taken, there will be no objection to that 
on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the Senator will wait a moment I will explain 
the situation, as I was going to do. The Senator from Kentucky can, 
as a matter of course, proceed, and will do it if necessary, bnt it is due 
to him that heshould have until to-morrow. He may be feeling much 
better then. His indisposition is unavoidable. There are probably 
one or two other Senators who will want to be heard. They did not 

this report to be disposed of to-day, There is other business 
that can be disposed of this evening which will amount to a final dis- 
position of it. We shall come to a vote just as soon if we do that, and 
there will not be one solitary moment of unnecessary time consumed 
in the discussion upon this side of the Chamber, as there has not been 
from the beginning. I do not know whether we can get to a vote to- 
morrow or not, for I can not tell when some speeches have been made 
what will be developed and what they may lead other Senators to de- 
sire to do, but I fee fectly certain, so far as I have heard an ex- 
pression on this side, that if a vote is not reached to-morrow it will be 
reached the next day. s 

Mr. ALDRICH. Lam unwilling, so far as I am concerned, to post- 

me the discussion of this question unless we can have an understand- 
ie at to when a vote shall be taken to-morrow. If we can arrange 
that, I have no objection, especially on account of the request of the 
Senator from Kentucky to have the matter poe until to-morrow, 
but I think in fairness that Senators upon that side of the Chamber 
ought to indicate some hour at which time they will consent to a vote 
being taken, and I would suggest to the Senator from Kentucky that 
we fix the time at 3 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will say, Mr. President, that it seems to be ex- 

ed that having served upon the conference committee and upon the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House as well as upon the Senate 
Finance Committee while this bill was under consideration, I should 
say something before the debate is closed, and I expected to do sọ. I 
am suffering somewhat from a cold to-day, and would much prefer to 
say what I have to submit to-morrow; but of course if it is absolutely 
necessary I can proceed this afternoon. for a while, at least, and so far 
as I am concerned I should very gladly agree with the Senator from 
Rhode Island upon a time to take the vote if it be agreeable to other 
Senators, but I have no information upon the subject, and the Senate, 
as everybody knows, has been very thin to-day and there has been no 
opportunity for consultation upon the subject. ‘ 
do not know of anybody now who wants to speak on this side of 
the Chamber except myself, nor do I know what the situation is on 
the other side of the Chamber. There has been one speech made upon 
this side of the Chamber, and I if any Senator upon the other 
side desires to participate in the discussion he should go on now, leav- 
ing the Senator from Rhode Island and myself as members of the com- 
mittee to come in afterwards if that is agreeable to the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I would s that we fix the time at 4 o'clock 
to-morrow for taking the vote, with the understanding that the time 
prior to that, say after 12 o'clock, shall be devoted, two hours to the 
Senator from Kentucky, and two hours to the members of the com- 
mitiee who may desire to speak upon this side of the Chamber, and that 
we meet in the morning at 10 o’clock, and that the time between now 
and 2 o'clock to-morrow be given to general discussion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Rhode Island ? : 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will pat it in this form: I now ask unanimous 
consent that the vote may be taken upon the pending conference re- 
port at 4 o'clock to-morrow, and that after 12 0’clock to-morrow, for 
two hours, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] shall be en- 
titled to the floor, and after 2 o’clock the members of the committee 
on this side of the Chamber shall have charge of the time, and that the 
time between now and 12 o’clock to-morrow shall be devoted to the 
goes discussion, and that we meet at 10 o'clock to-morrow morning 

order to give everybody an opportunity to speak who may so de- 
sire. 

Mr. HOAR. Is that tointerfere with the routine morning business? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not with the routine morning business. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to ask the Senate to take up at some time, either 
to-day or to-morrow morning, the resolution I reported from the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections providing for the compensation of 
Senators from the newly admitted States. That ought to be passed at 
this session. 

2 ALDRICH. There will probably be time enough for that on 
y. 

Mr. BLAIR. I would say to the Senator that I desire that the at- 

tention of the Senate may be called to the labor bill which has been 


discussed and is partially disposed of, and I hope no arrangement will 
be undertaken that will interfere with action upon that bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido notseek to interfere with any business which 
the Senate may see fit to take up outside of thisreport. I desire that 
the time which I have mentioned may be given to the consideration 
and disposition of the report. 

Mr. HAWLEY. What does the Senator expect between now and 6 
o’clock to-day ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I expect a general discussion of this report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Rhode Island ? 

Mr. BLAIR. I object to the day being takenup. I desire, if nec- 
essary, to ask for the consideration of the unfinished business. It is 
not apparent that any one desires to discuss the conference report. No 
one seems to be ready. 

Mr. ALDRICH, ‘That is within the disposition ot the Senate. A 
majority of the Senate can determine whether they will proceed this 
afternoon or not, 

Mr. BLAIR. I object to a unanimous consent of that kind unless 
somebody is ready to discuss the conference report. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It does not require unanimous consent to that 
part of it, I take it. The Senator does not object, I understand, to the 
request I have made as to the conference report? 

Mr. BLAIR. As to the time of taking the vote, certainly not. 

Mr, ALDRICH. And as to the disposition of the time after 12 
o'clock to-morrow ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Not in the slightest, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Rhode Island ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us hear the request again. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That the vote be taken on the pending question at 
4 o’clock to-morrow afternoon; that at 12 o’clock the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CARLISLE] shall be entitled to hold the floor for two hours, 
and from 2 o'clock to 4 the members of the committee on this side 
shail have the time at their disposal, and with the understanding that 
such time as is necessary between now and 12 o’clock to-morrow shall 
be given to the general discussion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not wish to be understood as waiving objection to 
the appropriation of this day to the tariff discussion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That was not part of my request. 

Mr. BLAIR. But it was put in towards the close. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that so far as to-day is concerned it does 

not require unanimons consent. ‘This is a conference report and is 
privile: 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the request made 
by the Senator from Rhode Island to apply to the action of the Senate 
to-morrow from 12 to4o’clock. Is that the understanding of the 
Senate? Is there objection ? : 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes, sir, there is objection. Isay frankly that 
we shall end this discussion, but there are two or three Senators on this 
side who desire to speak. A Senator may commence speaking and 
questions may be put to him and he may want to occupy a little more 
time than an iron-rule limit will allow. : 

I am satisfied that the fixing of a time to-morrow will not hasten 
the final vote upon this bill. In the discussion by some Senator, some 
statement or point may be made that a Senator would desire to reply 
to for fiveor ten minutes. 

There will probably not be more than two speeches on this side, and 
Senators on the other side may want to reply to some statements 
which may be made. 

Now, this report coming in here, as voluminous as it is, to-day, and 
asking us, when we have had no opportunity of considering it, no op- 
portunity of conferring one Senator with another to see what we want, 
to agree upon a hour to-morrow as early as 4 o’clock and to meet at 
10 o'clock, I do not think is fair. I do not think it is giving us a fair 
opportunity at all. 

I can give assurance, I think beyond any question, that the vote can 
be taken the day after to-morrow just as soon as the discussion is 
through, if not taken to-morrow evening. It is possible it may be 
ended to-morrow evening. But there will not be one solitary word said 
for the purpose simply of delay. ` We are anxious that this matter shall 
be disposed of, and just as anxious to get away from here as are the 
Senators upon the other side; but we do ask a fair opportunity of show- 
ing what this report is. The Senators upon that side declined to make 
any statement of what has been done by the conferees. It is only a 
mere suspicion on our part, and we have got to take the report and 
make the calculation. They have presented nothing as to what will 
be the effect of the changes made in the conference report, and unfort- 
unately a great many of the changes are of such a character that we 
can uot tell what will be the effect of them, nor can they tell on that 
side. 

In a measure of this kind we think that a little more latitude ought 
to be allowed than is proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. Lib- 
erty to have more opportunity, if we desire it, is all that we ask, and 
we think it is just and right. 
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Mr. ALDRICH, Mr, President, I understand, then, that the Sen- 

ator from Missouri will object to any time being fixed for the voting 

to-morrow ? 

Ker COCKRELL. At this time. We may agree to-morrow very 
y. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I desire to give notice that I shall to 
keep this report before the Senate until it is disposed of, and I shall 
ask, at half past 5 o’clock, that a recess may be taken until 8 o'clock 
this evening, in order that we may proceed with its consideration. 

Mr. REAGAN, Mr, President, by the ordinary rules of discussion 
those who advocate the passage of this report ought not to insist that 
all the opposition should be made to it before any expression comes 
from them in favor of the bill. It seems to mè unfair and unjust that 
it should be insisted on the other side to have two hours to close the 
debate on the bill, and to offer no arguments to be met until that time 
comes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Weare quite content with the bill and the report 
upon this side of the Chamber, 

Mr, REAGAN. That is not an answer. The Senator insists on two 
hours to argue it after this side has expended its time. 

Mr. HOAR. That is not the purpose. I understand it to be the 
purpose of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], to take the floor 
now. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I am somewhat surprised at the tone of 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH } in threatening that we 
must stay here until midnight or some late hour unless we agree at 
once to this very peremptory suggestion that we close the debate to- 
morrow at 4 o'clock, or whatever the hour named was. I do not be- 
lieve that the country, whatever may be the people’s predilections in 
regard to this tariff bill or the tariff question in general, will view with 
entire equanimity and complacence the hurrying of this most impor- 
tant measure through its last stages without even the opportunity for 
examination, withont opportunity to know what the conferees on the 
part of the Senate and the House have really reported. 

I for one, sir, am in ignoranee of all that they have reported. I have 
not had the opportunity nor has any Senator on either side had the op- 

rtunity to acquaint himself in such a fashion and in such measure as 
ee him in the discharge of his duty, with what this conterence re- 
port really is, and I demand herein the name of the people who are to bear 
the burdens of this bill when it becomes a law that there shall be at 
least reasonable time in order to examine this report, to make inquiries 
from those who are more particularly informed about it, the conferees 
on the part of the Senate, in order that we may vote with information 
and with the light that we are entitled to, and without which it is our 
duty to refuse to accelerate the passage of this bill. 

We have not heard one word from the conferees on the part of the 
Senate; we have not heard one word from the chairman of the Finance 
Committee or the Senator who has charge of this bill as to what the 
scope of this report is or what are its leading features, how far con- 
cessions haye been made by the Senate, how far concessions have been 
made by the House, how many Senate amendments are retained, and 
how many we have been obliged to give up. 

Now, sir, here is a measure that when it becomes a law is, it is said, 
to remain a law without the possibility of modification or repeal for 
at least ten years. I have heard that over and over again from the 
ther side of this Chamber; and yet this peremptory and railroad sort 
of management of this conference report is suggested on that side when 
there is not the least provocation for it. 

There has been no attempt atdelay; there is not the suggestion of a 
dilatory speech or a dilatory motion upon this side, but we do demand 
that there shall be reasonable opportunity for the examination of this 
report and for the understanding of what are the modifications which 
have been made by the conference committee; and as the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON ] suggests, there has been no explanation on that 
side by any of the conferees as to what the effect of this bill is to be 
upon the revenue, although I know that certain Senators on that side 
have more than once during the progress of the debate said that the 
revenue is of no importance, that they had not considered the revenue 
in laying these imposts; yet we are concerned to know just what the 
effect upon the revenue is to be, whether it is to be increased or whether 
there is to be a real reduction as professed in the title of this bill. 

These are matters which common decency demands should be in- 
vestigated with some little deliberation, some show at least of exercis- 
ing our fanctions as Senators and legislators, and not to be threatened 
with being kept here after hours of fatigue to be forced into com- 
pliance with a measure that is to lay taxes without precedent upon 
the shoulders of the people of this country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. TheSenator from Delaware could not have been at- 
tentive to the course of discussion and of business, or it seems to me 


-he would not have made the speech which he has just made. 


The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGAn] finished his speech, and 
to all appearances there was no one else in the Senate who desired to 
address the Senate upon the subject, and I called the attention of the 
Presiding Officer to my desire that a vote might be taken. Then the 
Benator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] rose and stated that there was 
a desire on the part of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] to 
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poen to-morrow. I at once acceded to that request and tried to 
ve an hour fixed at which the vote might be taken to-morrow, sup- 
posing that that arrangement would at least include all the opportuni- 
ties which any Senator upon that side might desire to have to discuss 
this question to its fullest extent, and I am surprised that the Senator 
from Delaware, in view of the statement which I then made, should say 
that there was anyhaste upon this side of the Chamber in regard to 
it. Istated distinctly then that it was not my desire to cut off any one 
who desired to discuss this report, but that I wished that some time 
might be fixed withiu reasonable limits when the vote should be taken. 

Mr. GRAY. Allow me to ask my friend from Rhode Island if he 
did not distinctly give notice upon the objection of the Senator from 
Missouri that he would ask that the Senate sit here until 6 o’clock 
and then take a recess until 8 o’elock. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Half past 5, 

Mr. GRAY. And then have a night session? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. I was desirous that the Senator from 
Delaware and those gentlemen who with him wish to speak upon this 
subject shouid have the amplest opportunity. 

Mr. GRAY. That is depriving us of any opportunity. If we sit to- 
night we shall have no opportunity to examine the report which the 
Senator as one of the conferees has given us. f 

Mr. ALDRICH. If it is the desire of the Senator to examine the re- 
port, [hope he will accede to my request and agree that a time be fixed 
at which the vote shall be taken, 

Mr. GRAY. But the Senator threatens us that unless we do accede 
to his request we shall have to sit to-night and fatigue us into com- 
pliante. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I donot threaten Senators atall. I simply stated- 
that I should do what I believed to be my duty in this regard, and that 
is to press this report for consideration until it isdisposed of. That is 
the only notice I have given, and that is my only intention. i 

Mr. GRAY. I will say to the Senator we can arrive at a vote a 
great deal sooner if the Senator does not press this proposition to-day, 
the very first day the report has been placed on our desks. j 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I desiretooccupy theattention of the 
Senate for a comparatively short time. I have not given to this bill the 
care and attention which other Senators on the Committee on Finance 
have done, nor have I participated in its preparation as fully as they. 
This bill is largely based upon the bill which passed the Senate in 1888, 
the work chiefiy of the Senator from Rhode Island [ Mr. N 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Hiscock]. For all the labor that has been expended upon it 
they are entitled tothe credit. I have, as a member of the Committee 
on Finance, participated in framing all the former tariff laws which 
have passed for many years, but as to this bill I have done only what 
I thought was my duty, in keeping pace with their labor and in examin- 
ing it as far as I could consistent with other duties, and gave my 
judgment upon its details whenever I thought it was necessary, 

Now the bill is here before us in its final stage, and I was a 
at the sharpness with which the Senator from Delaware chided the 
Senators on this side of the Chamber for their impatience for a vote 
alter four months’ consideration of this bill, four months of weary, 
weary talk. That Senator says he does not understand its provisions. 

Mr. GRAY. Where was the four months of debate on this bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Here. 

Mr. GRAY. In this Senate? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, more than two months in the Senate and 
two months in the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. GRAY. Two months is not four months. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I think this bill came here in May and it has been 
here ever since. s 

Mr. HAWLEY. It passed the House May 21, it was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Finance May 25, it was reported to the Senate 
with amendments June 18, and on September 10 it passed the Senate 
with amendments, . 

Mr. SHERMAN. It remained here four months. i 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator from Ohio, if he will permit me, said that 
it had been debated here four months and weary speeches had been 
made here. It has been considered here about two months. 

Mr. COCKRELL. When was it reported back to the Senate? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let us look at it. Here is a billthathasremained 
in the Senate four months. 5 

Mr. GRAY. What time? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Four months from the 21st of May. 

Mr. GRAY, The Senator stated that it had been debated four 
months. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It has been debated in committee and here. 

Mr. GRAY. We know nothing of what goes on in committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And we had it here two months. 

Mr. GRAY. It has been debated here two months and there haye 
been four hundred amendments offered to it, 

Mr. SHERMAN, Very well. Has not that been the course of all 
these tariff bills? The Senator says he does not know what has been 
done by this conference committee. They have considered four hun- 
dred amendments of which probably three hundred were inconsequen- 
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tial, changes of phraseology or something of that kind, and there were 
probably one hundred amendments that involved some difference ot 
opinion as to rates and classification. The Senator could have known 
what is contained in this bill if he had brought bis acute intellect and 
his superior intelligence to the subject. It he had spent one hour on 
it he would have found out exactly what was done with all these amend- 
ments, for they are all numbered, and precisely what wasdone on each 
amendment. It is here stated in the first pages ot this report. In the 
House of Representatives, where this bill originated the conferees are 
required to report the recommendations made by a committee of con- 
ference, and here have done so. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, con- 
taining now almost twelve thousand pages, I find one and a half col- 
umns are devoted to stating the sum and substance of all the changes 
in this bill. If the Senator will turn to page 11457 of the RECORD he 
will find on a little less than a page a statement signed by W. McKIn- 
LEY, Jr., J. C. Burrows, THOMAS M. BAYNE, and N. DINGLey, Jr., 
which gives the substance and result of all the amendments acted upon 
in the committee of conterence, 

Mr. GRAY, Will the Senator permit me a moment if I do not in- 
terrnpt him? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly, 

Mr. GRAY. According to the Senator’s theory we might dispense 
with debate entirely and read the record of debates in the House and 
not trouble ourselves or consume time and wear out the patience of 
100 a of the country by debating at all. 

t. SHERMAN. If the Senator was so anxious for information as 
he now prolesses to be and complains that we have not given him the 
information, here the information is furnished to him, and it is not 
necessary or usual for us to repeat at this stage of the bill all the 

hes made and read all the documents printed in this and the other 
onse. 

Mr. President, I have this to say in compliment to the conferees on 
both sides and of both parties, that the publication of their proceed- 
ings and of the amendments proposed and made in the committee of 
conference has been more ample and plain in regard to this tariff bill 
than any tariff that was ever framed in the Congress of the United 
States, There has been more done in respect to this tariff to give it 
publicity, so that every pian man could see exactly what was done, 
than ever has been done heretofore in my knowledge in respect to any 
tariff Jaw. This printed report not only gives the amendments pro- 

in the same way as in ordinary conference reports, but it gives 
the text as it stands amended, so that any one may see precisely what 
is proposed by the conference. 

ow, let us go a little further and see what this bill is, The great 
3 the bill, I should say four-filths of it, is precisely as it passed 
the House of Representatives after a long debate there. The main, 
material features, and the most important features of the bill as it 
stands now, are just as they came tous from the House. Take, for 
instance, the woolen schedule and the great body of the bill, and Imay 
say four-fifths of it has not been changed or amended in the least. The 
principal amendments which have been adopted in the Senate involve 
not more than a score of debatable propositions. 

It is true the question of a tariff, whether it shall be a tariff for rev- 
enue or a tariff for protection, is siways with us and always will be 
with us as long as time lasts. The general questions involved ina 
tariff discussion are as old as the Constitution itself, certainly as old 
as the First Congress. They have been debated time out of mind. 
From the nature of a tariff law it is necessary that constant changes 
should be made, because, however perfect may be the form of a tariff 
law this year, in five years the change of production and manufacture, 
of consumption, the change of markets, demands a change of the tariff. 
Therefore it is that in most countries, even in those that are free, where 
the popular voice is heard in legislation, the necessary changes in the 
tariff laws are made by executive authority. It is so in our neighbor- 
ing country, Canada, and it is so largely in other countries, that the 
power to change and modify tariff rates and regulations rests with the 
executive, and not with the legislative authority, in order to meet the 
necessities of constant changes. 

So as to our tariff laws. A change and revision has been demanded 
by both parties since 1883. The tariff law of 1883 did not give satis- 
faction to the people of the United States, Ithad many imperfections 
in it. I always thought the great error was made in 1883 in not mak- 
ing as the substantial basis, as the real substance of the tariff law of 
that year, the reportof the Tariff Commission. Whether that was wise 
or unwise, it is certain that the tariff of 1883 never gave satisfaction, 
There were defects found in it in a short time, and from then till now 
the subject of the revision of the tariff has been a matter of constant 
debate in both Houses. It has been the subject of political debate 
before the people of the United States in two several Presidential cam- 
paigns, and the election of at least two Congresses depended upon ques- 
tions arising out of the tariff, until flually the Republican party, con- 
trolling in the Senate, and the Demorratic party, controlling in the other 
House, undertook to bring before the ple of the United States their 
rival theories as to the tariff. We had the Mills bill two yearsago. It 
was very carefully examined and sent to us as a Democratic production. 
It came here and in place of it there was substituted what was called the 


Senate bill of 1888, That was sent back to the House, and the House 
disagreed to it, and thus this controversy was at once cast into the 
Presidential election. Here were the platforms of the two great par- 
ties embodied in the-form of bills, and the choice between them not 
having been decided in Congress was remitted to the people, and the 
people of the United States passed their judgment upon the general 
principles involved in these bills. 

Now, what are those general principles? I think I can state them 
very clearly and very briefly. On the one hand, the Democratic party 
believe in a tariff for revenue only, sometimes they say with incidental 
protection, but what they mean isa tariff intended solely to raise money 
to carry on the operations of the Government. On the other hand, the 
Republican party believe that we should do something more besides 
merely providing revenue, but that we should so levy the duties on 
imported goods that they would not only yield usan ample revenue to 
carry on the operations of the Government, but that they would do 
more; thatthey would protect, foster, and diversify American industry. 
‘This broad line of demarkation entered into the Presidential contest. 

Mr. President, the result of it all is that the Republican party car- 
ried not only both Houses of Congress, but they carried the popular 
voice, elected the President. and now all branches of the Government 
are governed by the Republican ideas, and not by the Democratic ideas. 

What then was done? The House of Representatives took up the 
Senate bill of 1888, revised it, moditied it, and changed it so as to suit 
the popular will of the present day, and sent it to us, and we made 
some changes in it, and that is the bill now before us. To say that 
any one can be misled or may be deceived or does not know the con- 
tents of this bill is to confess a degree of ignorance that I wou'd notim- 
pute to any Senator of the United States or to any member of Con 

There are two or three principles involved in this bill: first, that it 
is the duty of Congress to foster, protect, and diversify American in- 
dustry. We believe that whenever a new industry can be started in 
our country with a successful hope of living with a reasonable protec- 
tion against foreign manufactures we ought to establish it here, and 
that that is a good policy for the country. It is not necessary for me 
to show that this policy is as old as our Constitution; that Washington 
proclaimed it; that even Jefferson and Madison and the old Republican 
Presidents of the former times were in favor of that doctrine; and that 
General Jackson advocated it in the most emphatic way in many dif- 
ferent forms of speech. It has come down to us, and we are trying 
now to carry out that idea, to encourage home production by putting 
a tax upon foreign productions. As this tax does not apply to home 
production, therefore it is a protection against the importation of for- 
eign goods to the extent of the tax levied, We think that this tax 
ought to be put at such a rate as will give to our people here a chance 
to produce the articles and pay a tair return for the investment made 
and for the labor expended at prices higher in this country than in any 
country in the world. That is the tirst rule, and I believe that that 
rule has been carried out, and I think liberally, and so as to secure in- 
creased production at home and a larger market, 

As I said in my letter, quoted here awhile ago, it is a high protect- 
ive tariff, and it is put upon that basis, that we shall-put such duties 
upon foreign goods the like of which we can manulacturein this coun- 
try as will induce, persuade, and tempt American capital and Amer- 
ican labor to supply our people with that article instead of the Euro- 
pean article. 

There is another principle involved in this bill. We propose to make 
the articles that can not be produced in this country free of duty; and 
therefore it is that this bill, for the first time in our history, pro- 
vides for the admission of a greater amount in value of foreign goods 
free of duty than any tariff bill ever before framed in our history; so 
that now more than one-half of the imported goods, upon the basis of 
last year’s importations, will be admitted free of duty, and the duty is 
levied only upon the other half. 

That is a principle in direct violation of the Democratic idea. We 
say that such articles us tea, Coffee, sugar, all the spices, all those 
things that can not be produced in this country on account of our 
climate, ought to pay no tax, because any tax upon them is a direct 
tax upon the consumer. We say that they ought to be admitted free; 
that we ought to waive our right to levy arevenue upon this class of 
foreign goods. The Democratic theory is just the opposite. If they 
would be logical, as they rarely are, in framing their tariffs, they 
would not only put a duty upon sugar, but upon the tea, coffee, spices, 
and upon all those articles which enter into the common consumption 
of life, because that is the true way for a revenue duty. A revenue 
duty onght to be fairly and impartially placed upon all articles of im- 
portation alike. Our theory is that every article which can not be 
produced in this country should be imported duty tree without any 
restraint or limitation whatever, and we have furnished here a bill that 
does admit $380,000,000 worth of goods, upon the basis of last year’s 
importation, free of all duty or tax whatever. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does the Senator mean to say, when he refers to 
last year, the fiscal year 180 or 1889? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Either; it makes no difference. 

Mr. CARLISLE. If the Senator refers to the fiscal year 1889 he is 
mistaken in his statement, because ourimportations, dutiable and free, 


* 


- 


1890. 


were more than $741,000,000, while under this bill the articles still re- 
maining upon the dutiable list amounted in value this year to more 
than $390,000,000. So there is not one-half put upon the free-list, by 
$40,000,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN, The statement, as I saw, makes the amount of 
goods admitted free of duty greater than the amount that is subject to 


duty. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The Senator has only to look at the official reports 
and he will find 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator says that is not so by $30,000,000 or 
$40,000,000. eI will not dispute with him, because I have not the figures 
before me; but, if that is the case, that is more than has ever been done 
by any other tarift measure. According to his own statement nearly 
one-half of the imports in this country are by this high protective tariff 
admitted free of all duty, so the consumer gets the benefit of these es- 
sential articles that enter into the home of every family free of all 
duty; and the other half is subject to a variety of duties. 

Mr. GIBSON. Will the Senator from Ohio permit me to ask him a 
question ? ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GIBSON. I understand the Senator from Ohio to say that the 
Republican doctrine is to apply the tariff system to snch commodities 
as may be produced in this country? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GIBSON. Ishonld like to have the Senator say why it is that 
sugar is taken out from among the protected industries and is placed 
with those that are not worth being included within the protective 


system. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I intended to come to that after awhile, but I 
will answer that now to satisfy the Senator. Experience has shown 
that the cane sugar of Louisiana does not amount to anything like even 
a fair proportion of the sugar necessarily consumed in this country, 
and therefore it is, as I shall show hereafter, that we propose not to 

ut the sugar-planter on a worse footing, but we propose to get the 
benefit of cheap free sugar and to give to the Louisiana planter and to 
the new industry that has sprung up in modern times, the manutfact- 
ure of sugar from beets and from sorghum, a bounty of 2 cents a 
pound. But Iam rather ahead of my time in that. The Senator will 
see that we can not produce sugar enough; I believe only about 10 
per cent. of our supply now is from domestic sugar. If I am mistaken 
about that I will take a correction. 

Mr. GIBSON. Will the Senator permit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. SHEKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GIBSON, Does the Seuator make any allowance whatever for 
the cireumstance that this industry, an American industry, has been 
confronted by a policy on the part of European Governments whereby 
a large bounty is paid for all sugars exported by the people of European 
states, and that not only the sugar industry in Louisiana, but the sugar 
industry of Cuba, in fact all the cane-sugar industry, has fallen off in 
proportion as the beet industry has expanded under the bounty system 
which prevails in Europe? I should like then to ask the Senator if 
the reason which he assigns for excluding the sugar industry from the 
protective system, namely, because we do not produce enongh to sup- 

ly the American market, might not be applied also to other industries 

ike wool, for instance, which is an industry in the Senator’s own 
State and which is included in the protective system, although I be- 
lieve we only produce about one-third of the quantity of wool con- 
sumed in the United States. 
- Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is wrong in his figures as to wool, 
but this kind of debate only shows the great folly and the great in- 
justice of endeavoring to conduct debate in the Senate not in the old- 
fashioned way, Now, I am willing to be diverted a little and will 
follow this sugar matter, The Senator says that the Republican party 
that framed this bill discriminates against sugar. I give him as a reason 
why that, as they have shown now for twenty-five years, since the close 
of the war, they are not now able to produce more than comparatively 
a small portion of the sugar for use. But, on the other hand, there 
has sprung up in European countries a new manufacture, which, in 
my judgment, in ten or fifteen years will supersede the sugar-cane en- 
tirely. There is found sugar in everything, but in larger quantities 
and in more prodactive yield in the form of beets, a very lowly and 
humble vegetable of the kitchen-garden. It is found that of this veg- 
etable from 12 to 16 per cent. is sugar, and as fine a sugar as was ever 
produced from the cane. By the exigencies of war in the time of 
Napoleon the French were compelled to resort to the expedient of try- 
ing to make sugar from beets. The Germans followed, and a rivalry 
followed in the production of these two nations, which, with Austria 
and Italy combining, now produce more sugar from beets than from 
all the cane in the world. When we come to meet this changed con- 
dition of things, how idle, how foolish it would be for us to protect 
by a discriminating duty the growth of sugar from the cane in Loni- 
siana. 

But, on the other hand, the Republican idea is that we take a 

roadev scope, not to the injury of the people of Louisiana, not to make 
a sectional question of the tariff, but that they would adopt the same 
example set them by these wise nations of Europe and encourage 
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the production of sugar from the beet; and that is done by this bill. 
Whether it is the wisest mode or not I do not know. My first im- ` 
ulse was all against this. My first impression was that it would be 
tter and if I had had the framing of this bill I should have made it 
so as to continue one-half of the old duties on sugar and give a bounty 
ont of those duties to the producers of sugar in our country. That 
would have been my way, to have been tentative, to have been cau- 
tious, not to have gone so far. But the sentiment of the people, the 
sentiment of the House of Representatives, which we are bound to re- 
spect as the representatives of the people, and the sentiment here in 
this Chamber, was that it was better to make one blow at once, tostrike 
sugar from the dutiable list and give a bounty ot 2 cents a pound, or 
the full, fair average of the duty on sugar. So no one will be injured. 

Now, there will be a rivalry in our own country, as there is hetween 
Germany and the West Indies, as to whether sugar-cane or sugar-beets 
will yield at the lowest cost the largest amount of sugar; and that 
struggle of industry will be settled, no donbt, in a short time. Then 
you will have free sugar; and I have no doubt the time will soon come 
when we shall have plenty of sugar of American growth to supply the 
needs of our people. 

Mr. GIBSON. I should like, if the Senator will allow me, to cor- 
rect a mistake of fact. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 4 

Mr. SHERMAN. If I have made a mistake I shall be glad to have 
it corrected. 

Mr. GIBSON. The Senator says it has been found impossible to 
make any progress in the development of the sugar industry in Louisi- 
ana and that wonderful progress has been made in the European states. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In beet sugar, I said. 

Mr. GIBSON, In beet sugar. Now, I think it but due to the Sen- 
ator that I should state that the extraordinary development of beet 
sugar has taken place in the last ten years; that in the last three or 
four years the very system which has caused this extraordinary devel- 
opment in European states has been applied successfully to the. cane 
produetion in Louisiana; and that we have not only doubled the quan- 
tity of cane per acre that may be produced, bat we have doubled the 
quantity of sugar that may be extracted per ton of cane. Yet when 
we have this prospect of applying here this system to the cane in- 
dustry and to the importation of the beet industry here upon a scale 
that promises success, the Senator declares that it is the policy of the 
Republican party, notwithstanding its doctrine to give P sce green to 
American industries, to exclude this particularindustry from the scope 
and benefit of a protective system. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Now, Mr. President, I deny that. 

Mr. GIBSON. I believe the Senator intends to be fair, but I can 
not see the justice of this bill, nor how it accords with the Republican 
doctrine that protection should be given to American industries, for I 
find among the schedules in this bill many industries protected—I need 
not enumerate them, but the tin-plate industry, which is p 
to be established here, and many more which have not produced a 
sufficient quantity, though they are a hundred years old, some of them, 
to supply the American market, I should like to have the Senator 
explain that, so that the country will understand the discrimiuation 
bolton has been made against this sugar industry in the West and 
South. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will explain, and I hope no Senator will feel 
that I am discourteous if I go on and finish my remarks, which have 
already been prolonged more than I intended. 

The Senator says that we deny to the people of Louisiana the benefit 
of our protective policy, On the contrary, we make them an excep- 
tion in favor of protection. We do what never has been done before 
in our history. We give to this article in which they are so deeply 
interested a bounty fully equal to any duty ever im upon sugar, 
a bounty of 2 cents a pound. So we discriminate in favor of sugar, 
but we do not discriminate in favor of sugar from cane as 
sugar from beets, nor vice versa. The Senator says that since the 
modern discoveries in the mode of rendering sugar from beets—and they 
have been adopted by the cane-growers—they have been able tomake 
also the same application of the mode of treating the cane that is now 
used in treating beets. Well, it is a wonder. It seems to me if they 
had been all Yankees down there they would have found out before 
this process by diffusion, I believe it is called. 

Mr. GIBSON. Many of our leading farmers and planters of sugar 
have always been Yankees. A 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam glad to hear it. Now, they have the same 
duties exactly as the makers of sugar have elsewhere, with this great 
advantage: the sugar industry of Louisiana, although insufficient for 
our wants, is there established, while the beet and sorghum industry 
is yet to be established. So they have that great advantage, and no 
discrimination has been made against them. : 

Now, there is only one other principle in this tariff bill which, with 
some slight exceptions, has been applied fairly and justly, and that 
is that in framing a tariff for revenue and protection those articles 
which enter into the consumption mainly of the rich or are articles of 
taste, like tobacco, brandy, wine, ete., should pay the higher rate of 
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duty. That is upon the principle that a tax should be applied as 
slightly as practicable in order to secure protection to articles of prime 
ty, but that a higher rate of duty should be applied to articles of 
luxury or articles ned payiea better off without than with. That 
principle has been ied ont in this bill further than ever before. The 
tax on brandies and wines, the tax on imported tobacco and Inxuries 
of that kind, on articles of taste, has been applied more than in any 
former bill, and that diserimination has been founded upon that prin- 
ciple. The resuit of it is that yon have this tariff bill before you, 

n some of its provisions I think the rates too high. In some of its 
provisions I think they are too low. I could take this tariff bill and 
make a good many amendments to it that would suit me better, but 
in a bill involving a tax upon more than a thousand different articles, 
including all articles that enter into commerce and trade, I know itis 
impossible to have an absolute agreement upon them, and therefore 
when on the whole it appears that the bill has carried out certain main 
principles, which onght to govern in framing a protective tariff, I am 
content to take the details as they are furnished by very intelligent 
committees of the two Houses. ‘ 

This bill is framed not only by Republicans, but by Democrats. As 
the Republicans are most in number, they dictate the final form of the 
bill. All the provisions of the bill have been considered, with ample 
8 for every provision to be known. 

say, therefore, that while this is a high protective tarif and carries 
the principles of the Republican party to their logical sequence—of 
giving such a duty upon foreign products as will induce our own people 
to embark in the same industries and productions—I believe that this 
tariff will operate well. It will be the beacon of prosperity. It will 
add to our production. It will add to our industrial strength. It will 
be only of a piece with that policy which for thirty years has changed 
the character of our nation from a nation mainly pursuing farming as 
an industry to a nation rich in everything, not only with as many 
farms as before, but with manufacturing establishments all over our 
country. 

I look upon it as a bill that is fairand just to all sections of the coun- 
try. It will be more wide in its benefits to the people of the South than 
to the people of the North, becanse in the North we have established 
in a certain way nearly all branches of industry, but in the South they 
have not. But they have facilities in some ot the Southern States that 
we have not, and I have no doubt the time is not far distant when the 
general sentiment of the people of the Southern States will be that a 
protective tariff has doubled or trebled their wealth, has added to their 
population, has removed in a measure the cloud that now rests upon 
them from the race issue that threatens them from time totime; and I be- 
lieve that they will rejoice in the very policy that has been opposed so 
pordi and strongly and urgently by their Senators and Representa- 

ves. 

eee Rhode Island has handed me the exact figures as to 
the between the Senator from Kentucky and myself. I find 
that there will be admitted free under this bill $365,406,000, and sub- 
ect to duty $390,437,000. So itis very nearly one-half, the difference 

ween the two only $25,000,000. 

Mr. GIBSON, I the Senator what would be the effect of taking 
sugar, this Sonthern industry, out from among the articles to be ad- 
mitted free? F 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘Take eighty millionsoff and there would be three 
hundred and ten millions left—more by this bill than any other tariff 
bill that ever was framed in Congress, excluding sugar entirely. 

Mr. President, there is one feature of this bill about which I think 
a few remarks ought to be made—and I am speaking without special 
order—and that is what are called the reciprocity sections. I have 
said all I care to about sugar and the reason why it was made free. 
I think the most doubtful problem involved in this bill is as to whether 
sugar had better be made all free or only partly free. But that isa 
question now settled, as I stated, by the judgment of the people and 
of both Houses of Congress, and by, I think, the general feeling even 
in the Senate. 

Mr. President, in connection with the bounty on sugar we had to 
deal also with another question that is not a new one at all; it has 
been presented over and over again. That is the question of inviting 
reciprocity with other nations, When it was supposed that that was 
anew discovery there was a good deal of talk about it, but it has been 
debated here in the Senate for nearly fifty years. 

The first treaty with Canada was made in 1854. It was tried and 
was not satisfactary to the people of the United States, I think partly 
because the people of Canada did not behave themselves well, as we 
thought, during the war, I think that had about as much to do with 
it as anything else. So far as the advantage of trade in either way, 
both parties claimed that they lost by it, or at least that the other 
gained by it. But at any rate it was abandoned, and another treaty 
= made, and finally abandoned, mainly on account of the fisheries 

pute. 

Now, in respect to other reciprocity treaties, we have had them with 
. Mexico. Those of us who were here and know how 

F fact that such a treaty has 
a hard road to travel. The Mexican treaty contained a great many 


wise and good provisions, and on the whole would have been an ad- 
vantage to both countries. I voted against it because I did not think 
that the Executive had any authority to initiate a treaty of that kind, 
and other Senators did the same; but the Senate finally ratified the 
treaty. A law was necessary to carry it into effect. In the House of 
Representatives there was a very large Democratic majority and the 
House refused to pass such alaw. The treaty fell still-born, and noth- 
ing more was heard of it, 

Then a very judicious, a very ingenious, and a very able treaty was 
made by Mr. Foster on the part of the United States with the Spanish 
Government that contained also some provisions that would have been 
beneficial to both countries. It was sent here and was*finally with- 
drawn by the Democratic Administration of Mr. Cleveland, and there 
was the end of it. 

Now, Mr. President, when we are about to remove the duty on 
sugar, having already removed the duty on tea and coffee and hides, 
it was observed that the balance of trade with the countries producing 
these articles was largely against us; that they bought from us but 
little, while we bought from them largely. While we admitted their 
productions free of duty, they levied very large and in some eases dis- 
criminating duties on our productions. It was proposed to give the 
President some discretionary power, not to negotiate a treaty, but to 
invite by reciprocal legislation or otherwise (in most of those coun- 
tries it would be done by the executive authority) such changes of 
their duties on our productions as in the opinion of the President would 
be reciprocally equivalent to the liberal provisions we had made for the 
admission of articles of their production now on the free-list, or pro- 
posed to be made free, with a stipulation that in case these countries 
did not do what the President thought was reasonable and right, after 
acertain time, ona fixed day, duties should be again imposed upon these 
articles when coming from countries refusing reciprocal advantages. 

As I understand the Senator from Kentucky, he contends that this 
is unconstitutional, that we have no right thus to delegate such a 
power. I said awhile ago that if I had the time I could find numer- 
ous precedents; but I can refer him to two or three striking cases 
where as great or greater powers were bestowed upon the President of 
the United States than are proposed by this bill. ‘The most famous 
ease is the embargo bill, a bil approved by Thomas Jefferson and en- 
forced by James Madison. Every student of American history is fa- 
miliar with the passage of the embargo law, which did more to destroy 
our own navigation than that of the nations against whom it was 
aimed, By the fourth section of the act of March 1, 1809, it was 
enacted— i 

That fromand after the 20th day of May next it shali not be lawful to import 
into the United States, or the Territories thereof, any goods, wares, or me: - 
dise whatever, from any port or place situated in Great Britain or Ireland, or 
in any of the colonies or dependencies of Great Britain, nor from any port or 
place situated in France, or in any of her colonies or dependencies, nor from 
any port or place in the actual possession of either Great Britain or France. 

Here was a law absolutely prohibiting the importation of all articles 
from Great Britain and France. What power was given to the President 
in connection with this act? Letussee. By the eleventh section of 
the same act it is provided— 

That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, 8 
case either France or Great Britain shall so revoke or modify her edicts as t 
they shall cease to violate the neutral commerce of the United States, to declare 
the same by proclamation, after which the trade nded by this act and by 
the act laying an embargo, ete., may be renewed with the nation so doing. 

What is the power here given? The power is to accept any proposi- 
tion, to make any modification, to make any change, accept any provis- 
ion, any compromise whatever. It leaves to the President to determine 
when the orders of council are revoked—what amounts to a revocation, 
whether their edicts are modified; and, if so, whether the modification 
is sufficient; and allows the President to determine whether what they 
propose to do ceases to violate the neutrality of the commerce of the 
United States, Then he was at liberty to throw open the doors of our 
ports to the ships of France aud Great Britain. The act confers on him 
not only a power over twoor three articles of import, but over the 
whole of the importations coming from these two great and powerful 
countries. This power was maintained as constitutional by the courts. 
Here is a case in the United States courts sustaining the constitution- 
ality of that act, the case reported in 7 Cranch, to which my friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] alluded the other day, 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. President, I do not like to interrupt the Sen- 
ator, and will not do so unless it is entirely agreeable to him. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Certainly. > 

Mr. CARLISLE. The Supreme Court in the case to which the Sen- 
ator refers did not discuss this question at all. They simply passed it 
over by saying if was in the power of Congress to enact laws conditional 
or dependent upon a future event, which is a proposition, as I said this 
morning, which nobody disputes. Now, the act to which the Senator 
refers simply requires the President, when he is satisfied that certain 
foreign nations have ceased to violate the laws of neutrality or the 
neutrality rights of this country, to issue a proclamation to that effect, 
and then the act itselfsays that the prohibition orembargo shall cease. 
It does not leave the President to establish the embargo dr to remove 
it, but says that whenever he issues his proclamation it shall cease. 
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It is true that the language of the act is very broad and gives to the 
President, I concede, quite a large discretionfry power in determining 
whether they are violating the rights of neutrality or not, but the law 
itself says that it shall cease, and does not leave it to the President to 
say when the embargo shall cease, 

Mr. SHERMAN, I think the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] 
put to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] a pretty hard propo- 
sition, because certainly the proposed amendment to the trust bill goes 
far beyond any power conferred upon the President by this tariff bill. 
But I do not wish to enlarge the argument, because it was thoroughly 
2 by the Senator from Wisconsin and it is not necessary to re- 
peat it. 

I now-call attention to the language of the powers conferred by this 
tariff bill, and it falls far short of many other cases in the statutes. 
They are not alike at all, because the proposition here is much milder. 
Section 3 provides: 

That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries producing the fol- 
lowing articles, and for this purpose, on and after the Ist day of January, 1892, 
whenever, and so often as the President shail be satisfied that the government 
of any country producing and exporting sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, 
Yaw and uncured, or any of such articles, im duties or other exactions upon 
the icultural or other products of the United States. which in view of the free 
introduction ofsuch sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides into the United States 
he may deem to be reciprocally unequal and unreasonable, he shall have the 
power and it shall be his duty to suspend, by proclamation to that effect, the pro- 
visions of this act relating to the free introduction of such sugar, etc. 

That is, the sugar is made by this proposed act free of duty, but if 
the President finds that these nations that are benefited by the pro- 
visions of the bill will not respond in some friendly way by giving 
some reciprocal advantage to us in the exportation of our prodacts into 
their countries, then the President of the United States shall announce 
that fact, and that is all it is. We do not give him che power to make 
laws, to impose duties, but we say he shall proclaim a fact. Spain, 
tor instance, refuses to make any concession to us because of free sugar. 
Spain refuses to allow our flour and wheat, productions necessary for 
the consumption of her own subjects, to enter her ports except upon 
Le pe ag of exorbitant duties. Therefore, the President shall 
proclaim that fact, that the trade relations are not reciprocal and not 
fair and just. Then Congress says that from and atter a certain time 
the duty on these articles coming from those countries shall be so and 
so. Nothing is left to the President of the United States except the 
mere examination of facts, to ascertain whether the nations producing 
articles are willing to yield what iu his judgment would be reciprocally 
equivalent to the advantages we confer by our laws upon them. That 
being done, that fact being proclaimed, then the duty is imposed by 
the act of Congress, nut by an act of the President. The law takes 
effect upon the happening of a contingency to be determined by the 
President. Such a provision as that is not only within the scope of 
the authority of the Government, but it is within the limits of numer- 
ous precedents. 

I have not had time since the colloquy this morning with my friend 
from Kentucky to look over the authorities, but I find here in the Stat- 
utes at Large several of these provisions. I will read the first: 

Serc, 4228. Upon satisfactory proof being sree to the President, by the gov- 
ernment of any foreign nation, that no discriminating duties of tonnage or im- 
aoe are im; or levied in the ports of such nation upon vessels wholly be- 

ng to citizens of the United States, or upon the uce, manufactu 
. e hia proclamat — — 
andes duties of pena and impost within the United States are — 
pendedand discontinued, 

Here the President of the United States is authorized, by a law that 
has stood time ont of mind, to actually suspend the operation of the 
law, to discontinue it by his proclamation and by his act. Asa mat- 
ter of course he must be satisfied upon satisfactory proof. ` 

There are other provisions here about vessels of Prussia, about Span- 
ish vessels coming from any port or place in Spain or her colonies where 
no discriminating or countervailing duties or tonnage are levied. The 
President must decide whether duties so levied are discriminating or 
countervailing, precisely what he does under this bill. If they dis- 
criminate against us, if they are countervailing against our policy, as a 
matter of course he suspends the operation of our laws. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I wish to interrupt the Senator for a 
moment. Is not that merely the ascertainment of a fact by him? 

Mr. SHERMAN. What is the other but the ascertainment of a fact, 
whether a nation has or has not done what in his judgment is a com- 
pliance? He must discriminate; he must say whether what they have 
done is reciprocal or fair and just, or, to use the language of the law, 
which is better, what he may deem to be reciprocal, unequal, and 
unreasonable.” That is a discrimination, and the word ‘‘ discrimina- 
tion? here in the old law has precisely the same meaning as these 
words here. 

Mr. GRAY. Would it interrupt the Senator, because it ig an in- 
teresting question, and the Senator is treating it interestingly, if he 
would hear a suggestion? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will hear the Senator. 

Mr. GRAY. The difference, if there is any difference, and I think 
there is, between the reciprocity amendment attached to this tariff bill 
and the instances the Senator is citing, is this: That in the reciprocity 
amendment there is an absolute discretion or judgment to be exercised 
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by the President as to whether a fact has a certain eftect or not—not 
whether a certain fact exists or not, but whether certain facts have the 
quality of unreasonableness or inequity; and the discretion goes to 
this extent, that in the reciprocity amendment attached to this bill 
there is interposed between the willof Congress and the imposition or 
non-imposition of duty another will, namely, the will of the President 
of the United States, and that makes it obnoxious to the criticism that 
it is a delegation of legislative power which we can not make. 

Mr. SHERMAN, This old law in respect to Spanish vessels uses 
the words discriminating or countervailing duties. What must the 
President do? Must he not look into it and examine it himself and 
ascertain whether the provisions of the Spanish law do discriminate 
against us? Is notthat an act of judgment, an act which he as the 
President must exercise and upon which depends his power to suspend 
the law referred to? Á 

Not only do I rely upon the authority that I have already given, 
but I find here in Cooley's Constitutional Limitations the same doc- 
trine laid down. After quoting the well known maxim of constitu- 
tional law that the power conferred upon the Legislature to make laws 


can not be delegated by that department to any other body or au- 
thority, he goes on and says: 


But it is not alwa; 


through the constitutional formalities necessary to 5 
not withstanding its actually going into operation as law may de upon its 
subsequent acceptance. 


Mr. President, here is a bill which takes effect as a law within a few 
days by which sugars will be duty free, but here in the same bill isa 
declaration thatif the countries producing sugar will not by some recip- 
rocal legislation render a like benefit toour own country in the opinion 
of the President, who is the executive officer of the country, then upon 
his proclaiming the fact the duty is again imposed as against these 
articles coming from that country, S 

Mr. President, thisis an old, well-established principle that has been 
acted upon, as I said some timeago, from the beginning of the Govern- 
ment. Almost every tariff law, every navigation act, and every com- 
mercial law has more or less provisions of this kind limiting upon some 
future event certain provisions of the statute. Nor does it make any 
difference when the ascertainment of that fact involves a reasonable 
degree of judgment which is expected of the President of the United 
States; that makes no difference. We leave it to him to say whether 
on the whole the legislation of these countries is n and proper 
as a proper equivalent for the benefits we bestow, and in doing that we 
do not give him any legislative power. He approves or disapproves 
this proposed act. His legislative power is in the passage of this meas- 
ure. When it is passed, then he exercises the executive functions 
provided by the act, and when he does so decide that these Jaws are 
not reciprocal in their character then this statute again utters its potent 
voice and the duty is again levied upon the specified articles from that 
country. 

Nor is there any ground to fear from the argument made by the Sens. 
ator from Alabama that this may in some way affect the favored-nation 
clause in our treaties, and that other nations differently situated and 
differently circumstanced may claim the benefit of this law. There is 
no danger of that. In the first place, no nation would claim the bene- 
fit of the imposition of a tax on its productions, and ifit did not produce 
these articles it has no interest whatever in the subject-matter. The 
question could never arise. Nor would it arise even if a caso should 
be put where a discrimination was made in favor of one against another. 
because the general rule applies to treaties that if for special reasons or 
a special consideration one nation confers an advantage upon another 
that stipulation does not fall within the favored-nation clause. 

So in any view I take this provision is not only constitutional, 
but under the circumstances it is a wise one. I doubt very much 
whether any beneficial results will come from this legislation. If 
either of the nations producing sugar refuse to make reciprocal arrange- 
ments or to do what the President may think ought to be done under 
the circumstances and the imposition of the tax is again put npon the 
sugar, say, of Brazil, the tendency of that may be to advance the price 
of sugar in Jamaica and in Cuba and in other countries and we may 
thus lose some of the benefits we hope from free sugar by limiting our 
market for supply. Still, the opinion prevailing as it does, that nosuch 
nation will refuse, I think it is wise to make the experiment. Cer- 
tainly it would not do to carry reciprocity to all productions or to all 
articles imported from any country. The arrangement must in its 
nature be limited to articles which are not produced in our country in 
sufficient quantity to supply our wants. = 

Now, Mr. President, there are one or two other observations I want 
to make. The two questions that gave the committee the most em- 
barrassment from the beginning to the end of this bill were what duties, 
if any, should be imposed on sugars to be refined and on binders’ twine. 
I feel bound to say that if I had had my way about it I should have 
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given the people the benefit of free sugar up to No.20 Dutch standard, 
or refined sugar. I would not levya tax upon the people Jorthe benefit 
of any manufacturer when we are about to make the article tree. A 
strong objection me de in the House of Representatives—and I have a 
right to reter to it because it was made in conterence, and I havea right 
to allude to what was done in conference—the great objection made to 
the provisions of the Senate amendment was that no sugar could come 
to the consumer unless it was compelled to go through the American 
refinery, and in that way an additional cent would be added to the cost 
to the consumer of every pound of sugar. Therefore it was that the 
other House adhered tenaciously to their idea that sugars No. 16 and 
under should be allowed to come in duty free, in the belief that some 
of the grades of sugar between 13 and 16 would enter into consumption 
without being forced through the refineries, and to that extent many 
of the people would have the full benefit of free sugar. It was mani- 
fest that the House conferees would not yield on this point and the 
Senate conferees agreed, but insisted on a higher rate of duty for sugar 
above No. 16 than was proposed by the House. Finally it was agreed 
that the rate proposed by the House of Representatives on sugars above 
16 should be increased to five-tenthsof a cent a pound, and so it stands. 
If I had had my way I should have stricken off that duty and given 
to the people the full benefit of all sugar duty free. 

The refining of foreign sugar can be conducted here tor our domestic 
market as cheaply as anywhere, They should depend upon the devel- 
opment of our cane-sugar, our sorghum-sugar, and our beet-sugar in 
different parts of tue country. Then refineries will spring up in the 
neighborhood of production and refine sugars of domestic production 
and supply the market to our people cheaper than by any other mode. 

I fear very much that the power still resting with these refiners will 
enable them to control a monopoly of the sugar market on the seacoast, 
while the great body of the sugar hereafter should be produced in the 
interior. I take a different view of it from my honorable friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. PADDOCK]. I believe the great threat now to the beet 
industry of the country is not this tariff, but it is the power of the 
sugar refiners, who in their present plants will only use imported 


suger. 

Air. PADDOCK. The great danger, if the Senator will allow me, 
to the beet · sugar industry of this country is the formidable competi- 
tion of European beet-sugar producing countries, with their enormous 
drawback duties and bounties. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The answer to that is that so far as we could learn 
the net bounties given by foreign countries did not amount to half a 
cent. On the other hand, our beet producers will get 2 cents a pound 
for every pound of sugar produced. It seems to me that is enough. If 
not, it is a question how much ought to be given, because now that 

y we have embarked into this business of starting a new industry I am 
in favor of giving enough aid to induce our people to make sugar from 
beets, and if the bounty is not enough it can be very easily raised. It 
will be an industry in wbich the people of every State in the Union 
will be more or less interested. I have no doubt, therefore, if we have 
done injustice or not done sufficient to encourage the beet-sugar indus- 
try we can hereafter do more, That is all I can say. But the highest 

bounty that anybody proposed in either House is 2 cents a pound, which 
is about the rate of duty now imposed upon foreign sugar. 
Mr. President, in regard to binder-twine I felt a good deal as many 
Senators expressed themselves, that the manufacturers of this binder- 
twine took advantage of their opportunity and demanded grossly un- 
reasonable prices lor their article; but it must be remembered that this 
was a new industry sprung up within ten years, made necessary by an 
invention which enormously reduced laboron thefarm. The material 
of which itis made, sisal and manila, has to be imported. 'Theincreased 
demand enhanced the price of these articles. Substitutes have been 
found in hemp, flax, and cotton, and now binder-twine is likely to be 
cheaper every year herealter, Binder-twineis not made in Europe, but 
without protection it soon will be and replace a domestic industry. 
Afterall, manufacturers of binder-twine did very much as other human 
beings will do, as farmers will sometimes do—they took advantage of 

. the enormous demand for twine, the deficient supply of raw material, 
to secure the highest market price. I never knew a farmer to refuse to 
take $2 a bushel for wheat when he could getit. Nevertheless, I think 
the dealers in twine have dove what was inexpedient—they have ex- 
cited a feeling among the great mass of our farmers in the West of 
strong antagonism. When the farmers were compelled to pay 20 cents 

a pound for twine they felt that they were outraged and wronged. But 
the question with us as legislators is not whether we will punish dealers 
in binding-twine for charging unreasonable prices, but what policy 
ought to be adopted so as tosecure cheaper binding-twine in the future. 

Suppose we take off the duty on binder-twine and encourage its 
manulacture in foreign countries; it will be made entirely out of for- 
eign material. Is it probable that this will tend to reduce the price 
of binder-twine to the farmer? On the contrary, my own opinion 
would be that a reasonable rate, such as that proposed by the House 
of Representatives, of one and one-fourth cents a pound, which is 
about one-half of the duty imposed on cordage made of the same mate- 
rial. would be a reasonable rate, and would encourage our people to 
eontinue the manufacture, and by competing with each other reduce 


the price of binder-twige as well as to induce the use of domestic 
hemp and flax, instead of imported fibers. That I believe would be 
the effect of it. But still the Senate was so strong in favor of free twine, 
the feeling was so general among the representatives of Western tarm- 
ers, that here it was placed on the free-list. However, the other House 
insisted that a reasonable duty ought to be levied, and a rate was 
finally agreed on of seven-tenths ofa cent. It is a fair compromise, 
and I hope will be accepted as such. 

Mr. President, the great obstacle and menace that stands in the way 
of the success of this tariff bill, that which more than all else will de- 
termine the length of its life, that which will test its wisdom hereafter, 
is the question which has been discussed heretofore in the Senate, 
whethér the manufacturers of this country are willing to maintain free 
and fair competition in their various productions, so that the people 
may have the benefit of that which they claim as their right free and 
full competition in domestic markets of domestic products. The great 
danger of this tariff and of all schemes for building up domestic indus- 
try by law is that the beneficiaries themselves, capitalists and laborers 
atike, will not be content to realize the advantages they enjoy, but will 
combine and confederate in order to cheat the people of that which 
they have the right to enjoy. 

All the people, whatever may be their condition or employment, have 
aright to share in the benefit of all laws. They have been content 
with the protective policy because they have a part in the common pros- 
perity of diversified industry and in the reduction of price which do- 
mestic competition produces, The good of this policy is distributed 
among the people as fully and freely as the air of heaven. The work- 
man finds employment, the capitalist a fair retarn for his investment, 
the farmer ina home market for his productions, and the citizen and 
non-producer in the general prosperity. But this protective policy 
must not degenerate into monopoly, into trusts or combinations to 
raise prices against the spirit of the common law. 

The uniform and universal effect of all tariff duties on articles that 
we can produce is to lower the prices by home competition, but ifthat 
home competition is destroyed, a tariff law, however strong, will not 
stand upon your statute-hbooks two years. If, therefore, the manufact- 
urers of this country who have reasonable rates of duty, ample for 
their protection, will now open up workshops and compete with each 
other as in the olden times, when every shoemaker was a competitor 
with every other shoemaker, when there was no opportunity to com- 
bine—if they resist that temptation, which aggregated capital always 
offers, to seek to combine to advance prices, to the injury of the con- 
sumer, they may then hope for a season of great prosperity. But if 
not, and the notion prevails that it is right and just for people who 
engage in the same pursuit to pool their issues, to appoint a trustee to 
manage their affairs, to deprive themselves of the powers which they 
enjoy as citizens and as corporations in order to make corners and by 
various devices to cheat the people, then the protective-tariff system 
will disappear as rapidly as it has sprung into existence, What the 
people want is American production in all departments of industry 
made as cheaply as is consistent with fair wages, and sold to them at 
fair cost in free and active and open competition, That is my parting 
legacy. , 

I do hope now that this bill when it becomes a law will be acted 
upon by the manufacturers in our country judiciously, that they will 
avoid those contracts which have been made and which have occasioned 
popular discontent, that they will invite fair competition, and that they 
will give the benefit of this competition to the people in cheaper pro- 
duction. If they do not, I, for one, will be as ready to repeal this law 
as I am now ready to vote for it. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr, President, although the hour is late, I have 
a few remarks to submit on this proposition, which, with the leave of 
the Senate, I shall submit at this time. 

With malice towards no one and with no disposition or desire what- 
ever to complain of a result unsatislactory to me, but constrained by a 
sense of duty to the State and section which I have the honor in part to 
represent here, I shall vote against this report. If this was a purely 
political question I should cheertully accept the judgment of the ma- 
jority of my political associates and cast my vote accordingly. But 
upon a great economic question, affecting ax this does interests most 
vital to my immediate constituency, I shall not be governed in my 
action by political considerations or sentiment, Ishallendeavor, rather, 
to make my acts conform with what appears to me to promise the best 
and surest conservation of such interests. If my judgment is at fault 
it will not be the first one that has proven its own fallibility, 

I shall not attempt a statement ın detail of all my objections to the 
report. It would avail nothing at this time todoso. Ido, however, 
desire to refer specially but briefly to the action of the committee upon 
the sugar schedule and its relation to the other protected interests in 
this bill, I think a serious error has been made in the arrangement of 
that schedule. The importance of the sugar-beetindustry, the devel- 
opment of which has been recently commenced with so much vigor and 
with so large an investment in our State, has been undervalued as I 
think by the conference committee. 

The competition from abroad against which it must contend for 
success has been underestimated. The assistance rendered by the 
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Governments of European countries to enable the manufacturers of 
beet-sugar ia those countries to overcome all competition in the mar- 
kets of the world has been understated. The benefits to accrue to 
the people by the sweeping away of the imports omsugar, when meas- 
ured in connection with the losses sustained by them through the in- 
crease of duties on many other articles essential to life, are not appar- 
ent. 

Free sugar, desirable as it is, when secured at the expense of dearer 
clothing, etc., does not relieve the debit side of the account for the poor. 
Moreover, when it proves an obstacle in the way of the development of 
the manufacture of sugar by ourselves, and when if the duty is re- 
tained it would be a more potential influence to command recip: 
trade with other nations than if removed in the face of contemplated 
negotiations, the action seems ill-timed and unwise, However, the 
committee have given these general subjects very careful consideration 
and I am not disposed to criticise for the sake of criticism, although I 
frankly say that in respect of them my judgment is not in accord with 
theirs, 

And as this whole matter of protective duties belongs properly to the 
domain of business and not politics, and would be so located if a gon- 
partisan commission, like that proposed by the Senate amendment on 
that subject and eliminated by the conference committee, could be 
adopted, I feel myself at liberty as a business man, representing a busi- 
ness constituency, to express my approval or my dissent by public ut- 
terance and legislative vote in respect of them as my judgment ap- 
proves or disapproves. í 

Mr. President, in view of the action of the conference committee on 
the sugar schedule, which I consider disastrous to the beet-sugar in- 
dustry, I desire very briefly to ask the attention of the Senate to a few 
facts in connection with the history of the development, the instru- 
mentalitics employed to that end, and the enormous advance made by 
the beet-sugar industry abroad. 

I havegleaned some ofthese facts largely from the very able reports ot 
our consuls in Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, and other European 
countries, who have been afforded by these countries exceptional facili- 
ties for investigation. I have also obtained much information from 
the current history of those countries relating to this particular indus- 
try, and some valuable statistics from our own national Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

Consul Miller reports that in 1886 Germany levied taxes amounting 
to $1,800,000 on sugar production. The import duty was 3} cents per 
pound, which was in effect a prohibitory tariff. The excise, consump- 
tion, and other taxes, like our internal-revenue taxes, were charged to 
the product and formed a part of the cost to the consumer, and were in 
the end mainly paid by him. The heavy import duty was a snflicient 
protection to the manufacturer to fix the price to the consumer high 
enough to cover all internal taxes charged to production. So that in 
that year out of $1,800,000 of taxes thus collected the manufacturers, 
who produced 420,000 tons of sugar, received $10,100,000. 

This appears from the fact that after the drawback bounties were 
paid there only remained $7,100,000 in the Treasury to the credit of 
that account. But there is another element in this calculation. The 
whole beet-sugar tax systems of Germany, France, and Austria are 
based upon assessments upon the sugar-beet actually consumed in man- 
ufacture. This assessment is at the rate of 6 to 74 per cent. on each 
100 pounds of raw beets, this being accepted by the Government as 
the average proportion of saccharine matter in each 100 pounds of raw 
beets. 

But the result from reduction of the beets into sugar has latterly been 
an average of from 9} to 10} pounds for each 100 pounds of beets, 
an excess above the assessment of from about 23 to 3. pounds which is 
free of all tax, although undonbtedly the manufacturer makes his price 
to the home consumer the same as if every pound of sugar sold by him 
bore the tax, a price which a prohibitory tariff enables him to get, so 
that he grins by this sleight-of-hand method, recognized by the Gov- 
ernment in drawback taxes, somewhere from 20 to 40 per cent. of the 
whole tax. In France this has resulted in some years to from $35 to 
$40 per ton in the forin of drawback bounty to the producer. 

But this changeable, flexible tax system, with its drawback boun- 
ties, etc., is enveloped in mystery designedly by the governments of 
the great European beet-sugar-producing countries. This is made nec- 
essary by reason of the strife and competition between each of these 
countries to increase its export of sugar at the expense of the others, 
and also on account of the contention between all of them combined 
with England, occasioned by the ability of the beet-sugar countries to 
undersell the cane-sugar provinces of England in the markets of the 
world, including the English home market. which is generally believed 
in England to be dne to secret tax remissions, bounties, etc. Un- 
doubtedly there is suflicient elasticity in these laws to increase or de- 
crease the draw back bounty as the conditions of the export trade may 
demand, 

The assessment upon the beet-root before referred to can probably be 
raised above or reduced below 6 per cent. on each 100 pounds by ad- 
ministrative action,and the drawback be thus, at least, moderately in- 
creased or reduced to meet any exigency. The drawback bounty on 
export sugars in both Germany and France has in some years of the 


recent past exceeded 3 cents per pound. In Austria it was, in 1886, 
over 4 cents, according to Hunning. It would seem to be very 

in Austria now, because the export of beet-sugar from that country 
alone to the United States, which was 4,291 tons in 1888, was 27,049 


tons in 1889, an increase of more than 600 per cent. in one year. 

It is a further fact of much significance that Austria-Hungary, 
France, and Germany were able this last year to sell in this country, 
paying ourimport duty of 2 cents a pound, 256,000 tons of sugar, which 
displaced just so much cane-sugar, because they could undersell the 
producers thereof. Their shipments to this country have so far been 
almost, if not entirely, of raw sugars, but with all our import duties 
swept away below 16, and greatly reduced above that, the new beet- 
sugar factories just starting in this country can not live at all either in 
the manufacture or refining of beet-sugar nst such a competition, 

As to all sugars between 13 and 16 to be admitted free of duty, even 
with the bounty proposed by this bill there will be about three-quar- 
ters of a cent a pound less protection for these new industries than 
there is under the existing Jaw. In other words, as to these sugars, 
our new manufacturers will have about 1} cents protection, as against 
2 or more cents drawback bounty for export in Austria, Germany, and 
France. This will be about three-quarters of a cent a pound of pro- 
tection transferred from our mannfactories, just beginning, to these 
wealthy foreign manufactories which have been long established and 
which have, beside, the cheapest Jabor in Europe to help them in their 
competition with us, When the treatment of this new and most prom- 
ising Western industry is compared with that of tin-plate, steel rails 
structural iron, cutlery, glassware, woolen and cotton manufactures, 
etc., the result is not pleasant to contemplate. 

Nor does it particularly incline aSenator from a State where a strong 
and most promising commencement has been made to develop such an 
industry as I have described to vote for this report. 

Here, then, Mr. President, isa new industry, more important to our 
whole people, as I believe, than any twenty others in this country, re- 
quiring an enormous investment for every plant established; an in- 
dustry inaugurated under tariff duties wisely imposed originally for 
revenue only, and although these duties were relatively not so high as 
many others intended to be protective, nothing more was asked by 
those inaugurating this industry. All demanded was, that if these 
revenue duties should be removed, corresponding protection should be 
given through the bounty system which has been so successfully em- 

loyed in all the countries of Europe, and under which those countries 
ave in twenty years become almost the greatest manufacturers and ex- 
porters of sugar in the world. 

The Senator from Rhode Island fully realized the enormous impor- 
tance of this new enterprise, and the necessity forat least maintaining the 
full measure of protection afforded by the existing law. Against much 
opposition from Senators not so well informed as he is upon the sub- 
ject he arranged the sugar schedule to accomplish this result, and by 
an unusually strong statement to the Senate secured its adoption. 

But the conference committee has sent this bill back to us with the 
protective feature substantially eliminated, thus relegating this great 
new industry to a competitive free-trade struggle for existence with 
the most powerful industrial organizationsin all the world, intrenched 
behind prohibitive tariffsand made invincible by flexible bounty sys- 
tems maintained by four among the greatest nations on the face of the 
earth. 

Mr. President, if the conference committee found it necessary to re- 
due the sugar duties, as proposed by the pending measure, they should 
have relatively increased the bounty on the home manufacture. When 
reducing the duty on the polariscope test of So degrees to 1} cents, they at 
least should have increased it to 24 cents on all sugars above 99. The 
graduation of the bounty, if made at all, should have been upwards, 
from 2 cents as the minimum, and not downwards. 

Why, sir, the surest permanent defeat of any sugar-refiners’ trust will 
be accomplished when, as in Germany, our country brings the manu- 
facture of raw beet-sugars and their refining under a single roof ina 
thousand prosperous factories distributing their benefits among a mill- 
ion farmers, producers of beets, The most certain assurance of cheap 
sugar will be gained when, stimulated by a proper application of the 
doctrine of protection, growers of the sugar-beet in a score of States 
will have their sugar made at their own doors ready for the table by 
American manufacturers, to whom they will sell the raw material. 
This has been accomplished by Germany, by France, and by Austria. 
It can be accomplished here, 

Mr. President, I present a few figures showing how liberally and 
wisely some of these governments have treated this industry, and what 
an immense account they have found init. From 1885 to 1888, with 
tariff duties running from 24 to nearly 3 cents a pound, France paid 
in drawback taxes, etc., to the sugur factories of that country $44,800,- 
000. In 185253 she produced 7,500 tons of beet sugar. The total 
value of her beet-sugar product for each of the three years of 1873, 187: 
and 1875 was over $54,000,000, This required the labor of over 60, 
persons, exclusive of those employed in the cultivation of the beet in 
the field. In 1889-90 she produced 700, 000 tons, worth about $75, 000, - 
000, of which she shipped to this country 378 tons. 

Austria-Hungary in 1884 alone paid 44,000,000 florins in bounties 
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nearly $25,000,000, I believe), collecting in sugar taxes only 33,500,- 
florins (about $17,000,000) in that year, ing an excess of pay- 
ments out of the treasury on account of bounties of abont $3,000,000 
above all receipts for taxes from that source. At the same time the 
import duties on sugar were from 3} to 4} cents a pound. Austria 
started later than France, but as early as 1969 she had reached the point 
of exportation, In 1887 her product was 460,000 tons. In 1889 it was 
730,000 tons. In 1889 she exported to this country 4,291 tons, and in 
the fiseal year 1890, 27,049 tons. 

Germany followed closely in the footsteps of France in the develop- 
ment of this industry. The inspiration to the whole continent of Europe 
to try to produce locally their own sugar supply came from Napoleon. 
After the edicts of Vienna and Berlin, excluding English colonial sugars 
with all other English commodities from the markets of the Continent, 
the necessities of the countries affected created an imperative demand 
for the manufacture of sugar. Napoleon took the matter up at once. 
‘He offered enormous inducements for the discovery of improved proces- 
ses for the manufacture of grape sugar, with quite considerable results. 
But in 1811 he became satisfied from the successful experiments, first 
of the illustrious chemist Achard, and afterwards from the favorable 
reports presented by Achard, Koppy, and Deyeux, that the manutact- 
ure of beet-sugar could be made a great success. He moved for its de- 
velopment with his usual vigor and determination, and two years 
later, 1813, three hundred and thirty-four small factories were in oper- 
ation in France, producing abont one-half of the supply for that coun- 


try. 
A small start had also been made in Germany. Then came the con- 
tinental wars, and the beet-sugar manufacture languished. In ae 
almost a new start bad to be made. Germany, following France, soo 
commenced, in a moderate wa: 2 develop the industry through the 
stimulus of liberal subsidies e kind and another. But the great 
advance commenced about 1860, — the growth of this industry since 
that time has been enormous, Germany has now become the chief 
sugar-producing and the largest sugar-exporting country in the world. 
She has an average tariff on imports of 3} cents a pound, and an ac- 
knowledged export bounty of ion ts per pound, which, under the 
general system of rebates, together with the methods before referred 
to, undoubtedly results in a net average bounty of at least 2) cents. 


| Tons. Pounds. Value. 


Germany produced— 
In 1878 «ee 


eontributed— 
%%% ˙ te a teenie Con IPSEN AAA A DEES 2, 478, 060 
5 40 Re EEE E E iad D a sit ab A ENEP 2, 350,163 


Thus it will be seen that the total beet-sugar production of 188990 
exceeded that of cane-sugar by 1,083,000 tons. 

We are about to join this procession with all conditions of climate 
and soil in our favor. Three years of thorough tests in several of the 
great agricultural States of the Northwest by experts who have been 
familiar with beet culture in European countries for many years have 
shown that we can produce sugar-beets possessing a larger percentage 
of saccharine matter than either of the countries I have named. 

Our labor of course will be much more expensive. Our farmers have 
to grow into the habit of intensive cultivation of the soil. Our new 

manufactories, therefore, can not expect to be able for a time to suc- 
cessfully compete in our own market with these great industries of 
Europe. Hence they must have a greater measure of protection than 
this conference-reported bill will give them or the effort will fail. If 
the same liberal protection given to many other home manufactures by 
the pending measure could be secured for the beet-sugar industry the 
United States inside of ten years would go to the head of the column as 
a sugar-producing country, and thus contribute more to the wealth of our 
people than is now done by any twenty other industries that can be 
named. It would result in adiversification of agriculture which would 
enrich our farmers throughout the West, and i the whole country. 
It would $ pine Sa tar piopio Hiie Sipat pian as cheap as flour before 
23 
‘The ent plant built this year in Nebraska at a cost of a half a mill- 
ion dollars will not be broken down by this com ve failure to se- 
eure the . protective legislation. But it be maintained only 


because our State will render the aid necessary to its maintenance. 

Indeed, sir, Nebraska proposes to pay a bounty about as large as that 
provided by this bill under the limitations of the sugar schedule. A 
law to this effect is already upon our statute-books. But how about 
the hundred or more factories that would be distributed over the great 
agricultural States of the Northwest in the next five years if protection 
equal to that under the present law could be secured for this great in- 
dustry ? 

Moreover, why should the State of Nebraska, which pays internal- 
revenue taxes annually amounting to $2,248, 624. 19, 8 hich ranks 
in respect of these contributions to the national Treasury fourteenth 
in the whole list of States paying such taxes, and which at the same 
time pays a larger percentage of the indirect taxes resulting from tar- 
iff duties in proportion to its direct benefits therefrom than any State 
in the Union, with possibly two or three exceptions, be thus burdened ? 
There is nothing in the whole range of protected industries that is at 
all comparable with this sugar-beet industry in the promise of mate- 
rial benefits and advantages to the whole country, and nothing that 
would yield a larger return for the most liberal protection if successful. 

Mr. President, another of the very unfortunate acts of the conference 


committee, in my opinion, is the elimination from the amended bill, as 


passed by the Senate, of the provision providing for the establishment 
of a permanent tariff commission. As I recently stated in a speech 
delivered here upon the general subject of the tariff, lam sure UE a 
ation of a commission would be one of the most useful consummations 
in our legislation. Tariff adjustments should be made by non-partisan 
agencies. This whole subject should be removed from party politics 
and placed within the domain of a quasi-judicial tribunal. We Should 
then learn for the first time, as I believe, whatis the actual amount of 
protection needed by industries to counterbalance the increased labor- 
cost abroad. 

I am convinced that we shall never ascertain these facts until this 
method is adopted. Until that time, Mr. President, our tariffs will 
necessarily be monuments to the log-rolling abilities of d tions and 
compromises between conflicting interests in which public interest 
must often yield to private demand. Without a change in methods 
the result must be, as it now is, entirely be to but ſew and 
unsatisſactory in the highest degree to the 

I quote from a speech recently delivered by me here upon the gen- 
eral subject of the tariff a part of the observations then presented upon 
the subject of a permanent tariff commission: 

Mr, President, I look 1 reat ma 
W 3 — high tarift duties, int inyong — ery — 
payer, as indirectly subsidized, and that they may py mek be subjected to 
governmental supervision and regulation, in respect of the proper use of this 
enormous bounty received b them from the people on some such plan as that 
8 in the cases to which I have referred. 

A permanent commission ot this character, whose whole time should be given 
to the study and observation of the practical 2 our tariff laws, could 
accomplish great and most useful results, d be composed of men of 
acknowledged ability and probity, learned and experienced as economists and 
statisticians, and possessing the confidence of the country in so full ad 
that their findings and recommendations would be as ily accepted b; 
gress and the country as the judgment oſ a court. They should have au ty 
to determine as to inequalities in the 4 or the protective principle to 
different ind but especially as to those of millionaire paupers—never so 

ras when ay gan ali JJC from 

owering it on 9 hose production they hase cance ony 


The largest d ible under our system o. 
isretion pots ustments under rules — 


overnment should be 


be y 
methods, knd al all the details of the amicus of ears rotected industrial insti- 
tution am United States; to send for persons and papers and administer 
oaths. They should have authority to itrate between emp and ein- 
8 to wage rates 3 isagreements should occur i le of adjust- 
ment between the parties in interest, 

They should Ledia 8 to make uent reports to the Secretary of the 
him at least once in each year to Congress, giving a fun 
and com complete ee 2 their transact recommendations for such 
lezislation, if any, as mi be deemed necessary, The commission should be 
non-partisan, but they uld be required by the law of their creation to con- 
form all their acts to the protective principle as I have defined it. When some 
such plan as this shall 2 been adopted by the tariff question will 
cease to disturb the business of the country Ai consume the time of Congress. 


In conclusion, Mr. President, I repeat what I said at the outset. 
With no personal interest to subserve, bearing only in mind the State 
and the section which in part I have the honor to represent, I feel it 
my duty to cast my vote against an indorsement of this conference re- 
port. Ishould be glad to be supported in my position by my associ- 
ates and friends, from whom it is always painful to differ, but I must 
maintain my position if I am forced to do so alone. I could have 
voted, Mr. President, as a Republican and as a protectionist for the 
bill as it was amended by the Senate, not because I felt it the best 
possible, but, pons ps, the best practicable under the circumstances, 
and one in which at least substantial concessions had been made to the 
needs of the West. 

I could have defended it among my people as a practical demonstra- 
tion of the intention of a Republican Congress to deal with the self- 
confessed binder-twine trust which arrogantly and defiantly braved as- 
sault from the farmers of the West while it operated to reduce the 
profits on every bushel of wheat raised in the trans-Missouri country. 
I could have pointed to free binding-twine as an earnest that Repub- 


lican performance kept pace with Republican promise, and that combi- 


tal 
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nations to advance prices would be hereafter met with the threat of 
Congressional action and world-wide competition. 

I could have shown other important reductions in duties madein the 
Senate which would have been worth hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually to the settlers of the far West, but which have disappeared 
throngh the compromises of the eonference committee. -I could have 
pointed to satisfactory protection for the beet-sugar manufacture, an 
actual infant industry, in which every farmer of the West and indeed 
of the whole country is directly interested, and which in its operation 
would have given on our soil practical demonstrationof the benefits of 
wise protection in cheapening production and in diversifying industry. 

With the bill as passed by this body I would not have hesitated to 
go before Western Republicans and Democrats alike, defending my 
every vote before a tribunal of the people, standing asa Republican 
and a protectionist and advising concurrence and indorsement of the 
measure asa whole, howeversubject it might have been to criticism on 
individual schedules and paragraphs. But I can not honestly and con- 
sistently indorse this conference report. It yields, as I believe, in es- 
sential features the concessions which the people of my State have 
demanded and for which as one of their representatives I have strug- 
gled. And the only manner in which I can make my protest effective 
is by a remonstrance which ends only with the consummation of the 
vote indorsing the results attained, 

I must do this regardless of the consequences to myself, and in hon- 
est compliance with what I believe to be representative duty. I have 
not, sir, one penny’s worth of personal interest, past, present, or pro- 
spective, in any industry affected by this bill. All that I possess or 
hope to in this world is within the boundaries of Nebraska. 
Her prosperity and her fortunes are necessarily mine. I neither own, 
nor would I allow myself to own, a share of stock affected by the fluct- 
uations of Wall street, nor am I interested, directly or indirectly, in 
any certificate of any kind or nature whose value the defeat or passage 
of any act of legislation could change. 

Whatever criticism my position may evoke from party associates or 
political opponents, I shall at least be acquitted in the court of my own 
conscience irom the charge of disappointment at failing to secure per- 
— aggrandizement or trom theaccusation of selfish pique at individ- 

oss. 

As I would have voted as a Republican for the bill as it passed the 
Senate, so I shali vote now asa Republican against it. Isincerely hope 
the report will not be adopted and that a new conference may be or- 
dered upon the bill. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5206) granting a pen- 
sion to Catlena Lyman. 

The message also announced that the House had d to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2990) for the relief of J. L. 
Cain and others; agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
SIMON DS, Mr. CULBERTSON of Pennsylvania, and Mr. STONE of Ken- 
tucky managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills: 

s A bill (S. 270) for the relief of the assignees of John Roach, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2212) relative to the Rancho Punta de la Laguna; 

A bill (Š. 3269) for the relief of the administratrix of the estate of 
George W. Lawrence; 

A bill (S. 125) for the relief of Reaney, Son & Archbold: 

A bill (S. 728) in recognition of the merits and services of Chief En- 
gineer George Wallace Melville, United States Navy, and of the other 
officers and men of the Jeannette Arctic expedition; 

A bill (S. 968) for the relief of Amos L. Allen, survivor of the firm 
of Larrabee & Allen; 

A hill (8. 2916) to remit the penalties on gunboat No. 2, known as 
the Petrel; 

A bill (S. 4021) to authorize the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to aunul and cancel the subdivision of part of square 112, 
known as Cooke Park; 

A bill (S. 4221) to eonfirm certain sales of the Kansas trust and 
diminished reserve lands in the State of Kansas; 

A bill (S. 4354) to refer to the Court of Claims certain claims of the 
Shawnee and Delaware Indians and the freedmen of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, and for other purposes; ` 

A bill (S. 4395) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at some accessible point in Boone County, in the State of 


Missouri ; - 

A bill (S. 4396) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the 
Osage River at some aceessible point in the county of Benton, in the 
State of Missouri; : 

A bill (S. 4403) to provide an American register for the steamer Joseph 
Oteri, Jr., of New Orleans, La.; 

A bill (S. 4405) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at the most accessible point within 1 mile above or 


below the town of Quindaro, in the county of Wyandotte and State of 


A bill (S. 125) to extend the time of payment to settlers on the public 
lands in certain cases; and ` 

A bill (S. 1857) for the relief of Charles P. Chouteau, survivor of 
Choutean, Harrison and Valle. 

The message also requested the return of the bill (S. 3431) granting 
a pension to Martha N. Hudson. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of eonference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3716) to provide 
for the examination of certain officers of the Army and to regulate pro- 
motions therein. 

The message also announced that the Mouse had agreed to the con- 
current resolution of the Senate directing the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of 
the Navy to examine the report and recommendations made by the 
delegates of the United States in the International Marine Conference, 
dated February 20, 1890, and, as far as the same apply to subjects under 
the jurisdiction of their respective Departments and are approved by 
them, to prepare and submit to Congress. bills for the enactment into 
law of said recommendations. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled billsand joint resolutions; and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 181) for the relief of the estate of Thomas Niles, deceased; 

A bill (S. 435) granting a pension to Malinda Collins; j 

A bill (S. 573) granting an increase of pension to Mark F. Carter; 

A bill (S. 792) granting a pension to Martha J. Dodge; 

A bill (S. 987) granting a pension to Mary L. Miller; 

A bill (S. 1040) granting a pension to Thomas H. Wilkerson; 

A bill (S. 1812) granting an increase of pension to Emily F. Warren; 

A bill (S. 1971) for the relief of William Clawson; 

A bill (S. 2531) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin T. Baker; 

A bill (S. 2574) granting a pension to Benjamin F. Brown; 

A bill (S. 2575) granting an increase of pension to Margaret Flaherty; 

A bill (S. 3159) granting a pension to Albert P. Davis; 

A bill (S. 3234) granting a pension to Harriet B. Hamilton; 

A bill (S. 3275) granting a pension to John William Cable; 

A bill (S. 3543) granting a pension to Salina B. Merrick; 

Be i (S. 3649) granting an increase of pension to Katherine W. 
owell; 

A bill (S. 3760) granting a pension to J. Seaton Kelso; 

A bill (S. 4046) granting a pension to William Norwood; 

A bill (S. 4011) to authorize the Canaveral and South Florida Rail- 
road Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the Indian 


' River and one across the Banana River, both in the State of Florida, 


and to establish the same in each case as a road; 

A bill (S. 4064) for the relief of William J. Martin; 

A bill (S. 4074) to provide an American register for the bark Cam- 
panero, of Baltimore, Md.; 

A bill (S. 2805) to provide for the disposal of the Old Fort Lyon and 
Fort Lyon and Pagosa Springs military reservations, in the State of 
Colorado, to actual settlers,under the provisions of the homestead laws; 

A bill (S. 3798) to authorize the Mobile, Jackson and Kansas City 
Railroad Company to cross certain rivers in the State of Mississippi; 

A bill (S. 3801) authorizing the use of the Louisville and Portland 
Canal basin on certain conditions; 

A bill (S. 3830) to prohibit book-making of any kind and pool-selling 
in the District of Columbia for the purpose of gaming; 

A bill (S. 4297) to authorize the Seneca Nation of New York In- 
dians to lease lands within the Cattaraugus and Allegany reserva- 
tions, and to confirm existing leases; 

A bill (S. 4322) to anthorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Kentucky River and its tributaries by the Louisville, Covington and 
Cincinnati Railway Company, the Carrollton and Louisville Railroad 
Company, and the Westport, Carrollton and Covington Railway Com- 
pany, and their assigns; 

A bill (S. 4334) to authorize the building of a bridge at Dardanelle, 
Ark., across the Arkansas River; 

A bill (S. 473) for the relief of the Portland Company, of Portland, 


Te. : 

A bill (S. 497) to provide for the sale of certain New York Indian 
lands in Kansas; 

A bill (S. 1187) for the relief of the Washington Iron Works; 

A bill (S. 1195) for the relief of Snowdon & Mason; 

A bill (S. 1840) granting a pension to Sallie Douglass Hartranſt; 

A bill (S. 3852) to authorize the Eagle Pass Water Supply Company 
and the Compañia Proveedora de Aguas de Ciudad Porfirio Diaz to 
connect their water-works communications across the Rio Grande 
River at Eagle Pass, Tex. ; f 3 

A bill (S. 3895) to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a rait- 
way bridge across the Illinois. River, extending from a point within 5 
miles of Columbiana, in Greene County, to a point. within 5 miles of 
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Farrowtown, in Calhoun County, in the State of Illinois,” approved 
March 3, 1883; ; 

A bill (S. 3996) to repeal sections 3952 and 3953 of Revised Statutes 
of the United States; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 95) to surrender certain bonds, drafts, and 
other papers in the Department of State to Robert 8. Hargous, admin- 
istrator of Louis S. Hargous, d ; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 123) to enable the commission having charge 
of the preparation and erection of the statue, with suitable emblematic 
devices thereon, on one of the public reservations in the city of Wash- 
ington, to the memory of General Lafayette and his compatriots, to 
execute the purpose expressed in the concurrent resolution adopted by 
the two Houses of Congress on the 28th day of August, 1890. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GIBSON introduced a bill (S. 4446) to repair and build the levees 
on the Mississippi River, to improve its navigation, to afford ease and 
safety to its commerce, and to prevent destructive floods; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bili (S. 4447) to authorize the New Orleans 
Terminal Railway and Bridge Company to construct, operate, and 
maintain a bridge, and all the necessary approaches thereto, over the 
Mississippi River above the city of New Orleans, State of Louisiana, on 
the left bank of the Mississippi River to the opposite bank in said State; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. PRU- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, on the 
27th instant, approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 3851) to authorize the Texas-Mexican Electric Light and 
Power Company to erect wires across the Rio Grande River at Eagle 


Tex. ; 

An act (S. 1696) for the relief of Asher W. Foster; 

An act (S. 3191) for the relief of Albert Shell; 

An act (S. 2597) to remove the charge of desertion trom the military 
record of William S. Bennett; 

An aot (5. 2750) to remove the charge of desertion against Almon 
R. Tobey; 

An act (S. 1454) correcting the military history of David A, Park- 
hurst; 

An act (S. 2086) to correct the military record of John Hinsmann, 
Jate of Company G, Eleventh Regiment, Kentucky Cavalry; 

An act (S. 3560) granting an honorable discharge to Almon Wetmore; 

An act (S. 4233) granting a pension to Jessie Benton Frémont; 

An act (S. 3711) granting a pension to Ellen M. McClellan; 

An act (S. 3257) granting a pension to Mary Crook, widow of George 
Crook, late a major-general in the United States Army; 

An act (S. 5) tor the relief of Bessie 8. Gilmore; 

An act (S. 4375) to provide an American register for the steam-ship 
G. W. Jones, of New York; and 

An act (8. 4) authorizing the establishing of a public park in the 
District of Columbia, 

The message also announced that the President had this day ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 2781) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the 
purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other pur- 


poses; 

An act (S, 1037) apthorizing the placing of the name of James M. 
Williams upon the retired-list of the United States Army, with the 
tank of captain of cavalry; and 

An act (S. 1636) for the relief of certain officers on the retired-list of 
the Army. 

INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


Mr. FRYE submitted the following concurrent resolution; which 


was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved by the Serate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed 10,000 extra copies of the reports of committees and discussious thereon, 
of the International American Conference; 2,000 of which shall be for the use of 
the Senate, 4,000 for the use of the House, and 4,000 for distribution by the State 
Department. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. FRYE, it was 


Ordered, That Amos L. Allen have leave to withdraw the papers on file in the 
claim of Larrabee & Allen, or Amos L, Allen, surviving partner of Larrabee & 
Allen, a favorable report having been made in the case, and the bill reported 
having passed both Houses, 


REPORT OF GOVERNMENT DIRECTORS OF PACIFIC RAILROADS, 


Mr. FRYE submitted the following resolution; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved the Senate, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to trans- 
mit to nate the last report of the Government directors of the Pacific 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a con- 


8 resolution from the House of Representatives, which will be 


read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives declare 
their resp-ctive Houses adjourned without day on Tuesday, the goth day of 
September, at 2 o'clock p. m. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move the reference of the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. : 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


Mr. HOAR. I ask unanimous consent to have considered at this 
time the resolution which was reported by me from the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I rise to a privileged question, which I think 
ought to be settled in advance of that, and that is the conference re- 
port on Senate bill 3716, which will only take a few minutes. It is 
important that the report should be considered now in order that the 
bill may be got to the President. ‘The other House has agreed to the 
conference report. say 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will lay before the Senate the 
report of the committee of conference, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagrecing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3716) to provide for the examination 
of certain officers of the Army and to regulate promotions therein, having met, 
after full and free conference have to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

‘That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the House, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out from the 
text of the bill all after the words And provided further,” in line 22 of page 3, 
and in lieu thereof insert: 

“That the examination of officers appointed in the Army from civil life, or 
of officers who were officers of volunteers only, or were officers of the militia 
of the several States called into the service of the United Staves, or were en- 
listed men in the regular or volunteer service, either in the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps during the war of the rebellion, shall be 8 boards 
composed entirely of officers who were appointed from civil life or of officers 
who were officers of volunteers only during said war; and such examination 
stiall relate to fitness for 8 service and not to technical and scientific 
knowledge; and in case of failure ofany such officer on the re-examination here- 
inbefore provided for, he shall be placed upon the retired-list of the Army, and 
no act now in force shall be soconstrued as to limit or restrict the retirement of 
officers as herein provided for.” 

That the House agree to the bill as amended. 

JOS, R. HAWLEY, 
CHARLES F. MANDERSON, 
F, M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


B. M. CUTCHEON, 
E. 5. OSBORNE, 
JOS. WHEELER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the re- 
port ot the conference committee. 
The report was concurred in. 


COMPENSATION OF SENATORS FROM THE NEW STATES. 


Mr. HOAR. I now ask that the resolution I referred to awhile ago 
may be taken up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will bé read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That in the judgment of the Senate the Senators from the newly 
admitted States of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Washington 
are entitled to receive theircompensation as Senators from the date of the ad- 
mission of their States, ti 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
eration of the resolution? 

Mr. COCKRELL. If that resolution is to be considered at this time, 
I should like to hear some explanation, before it is taken up, as to the 
ground on which such action is based. 

Mr. HOAR. The committee has submitted a report in connection 
with the resolution, but I can state the substance of it. The Senate, 
ot course, remembers the phraseology of the statute, which is simply 
that Senators shall be compensated at a certain rate per year. ‘The 
precedents have been examined by the committee, or rather they have 
been collected in the Secretary’s office, and the large preponderance of 
the precedents is in favor of paying Senators from the time of the ad- 
mission of their States, and that will take them back in this case to 
the 10th of October last. Of course the alternative would be to pay 
them from the time they were sworn in or irom the beginning of the 
Congress, without regard to their States being then in existence. 

There have been one or two instances in which they were paid from 
the beginning of the Congress. One was in the case of California, and 
the other in the case of one of the Northwestern States, but in both of 
those cases there was a strife over the admission of the States; the 
Senators had been elected long before the admission of the State, and 
were in attendance urging the admission of the State as well as their 
own admission. With those exceptions, all of the precedents for forty 
years give the Senator compensation from the time his State is ad- 
mitted. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let me puta question right there to the Senator, 
if it will not disturb him. : 


Is there objection to the present consid- 
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Mr. HOAR. All these Senators were chosen within a day or two 
of the admission of the States. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The point I wanted to ask about was whether 
in any of these cases pay was allowed prior to the actual election of 
the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, always. It is supposed that they have to doa 
great deal of work, which accumulates in the case o! a new State, and 
they have quite as much to do as other Senators, The Senators from 
New. Hampshire are chosen in every instance two or three months af- 
ter the beginning of the Senatorial term and the pay of the Senator 
dates back, unless there has been a predecessor appointed by the gov- 
ernor. It has been the universal rule that a Senator’s pay dates back 
to the beginning of the term for which he serves, although he was 
elected later. That is the precedent in both Houses. 

In the case of the Senators from Colorado, and I think one or two 
others, they were only paid from the time they were actually sworn in. 

There is a precedent cited in a report ofthe Judiciary Committee by 
Mr. Trumbull in the case of Minnesota, I think, although I do not re- 
member which State it is now, a careful report, where that doctrine 
was adopted. I think there is no donbt about the correctness of the 
principle laid down. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to say that the citation of the case of New 
Hampshire is inaccurate, because there was always à Senator appointed 
to fill the interim, 

Mr. HOAR. That is true. 

Mr. BLAIR, But this may be true, and I presume is true, and it 
would corroborate the Senator’s position, that from the beginning of the 
Government down to avery recent period our Representatives were never 
chosen until a few days aiter the actual commencement of Congress. I 
think in those instances it was the uniform practice to pay them from 
the commeneement of the Congress—Representatives, I mean, not Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. HOAR. I was abont to refer to the New Hampshire and Mis- 
sissippi Representatives. 

Mr. BLAIR, Of course this is governed by the same principle, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr, HOAR. The report is not very long, and I ask that it may be 
printed in the RECORD, if there be no objection. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be printed also as a separate document. 

Mr. HOAR, It will be printed as a separate document. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be printed as a separate 
document and also in the RECORD, if there be no objection. The Chair 
hears none, 

The report is as follows: 


The Committee on Privileges and Elections, to whom was referred the fol- 
lowing resolution of the Seuate, have considered the same and respectfully re- 


port ‘ 
“In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, June 23, 1890. 

* Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be, and they are 
hereby, directed to inquire as to the date on which, under the Jaw and prece- 
dent of the case, the salaries of the Senators from the States of Montana, Wash- 
ington, and North and South Dakota, respectively, began, and report their con- 
clusions to the Senate.” 

The question arises under the following sections of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

“so. 55. Each Senator, 55 and Delegate is entitled to n salary 
{except as to the Speaker) of $7,500 a he 

(Act of January 20, 1874, reduced the pay of Senators, etec., to $5,000 each.) 

“Sec. 49. When any 3 Who has u elected a Member of or Delegate 
in Con dies after the commencement of the Congress to which he has been 
el his salary shall be computed and paid to his widow, or if no widow sur- 
vives him, to his heirs at law, for the period that has elapsed from the com- 
mencement of such Congress, or from the last payment received by him to the 
time of his death, at the rate of $7,500 a year, with any traveling expenses re- 
maining due for actually going ta or returning from any session of Congress,” 

See also act of January 20, 1874, reducing pay to $5,000.) 

he Secretary of the Senate has collect . bearing on the sub- 
ject for the past forty years, which will be found in Appendix A. 

It appears from these precedents that the first Senators from California re- 
ceived their per diem from February 13, 1850, although their State was not ad- 
1 — 4 ig September 9, 1850, and they did not take their seats until Septem- 

r 20, 3 

The first Senators from Minnesota, which was admitted to the Union May 11, 
1 received their pay from the ay eg of the session in the previous De- 
ecember, although they did not take their seats until May 12, 1858. 

The first Senators from Oregon and Nevada received their pay from the time 
they took their oaths of office, although their States had been previously ad- 
mitted to the Union and they had been previously elected and a considerable 
portion of the session had elapsed. 

The tirst Senutors from Kansas and West Virginia, which States were ad- 
mitted before the beginning of the session at which the Senators took their 
eeals, were paid from the beginning of that session, although they were not 
slected or admitted to their seats until afterward. 

The first Senators from Nebraska were qualified March 4, 1867, at the begin- 
ning of the Congress, and were paid from that day. 

The first Senators from Colorado, which was admitted into the Union August 
1,1876, were elected November 14, 1876, took their seats December 4, 1876, and 
were paid from that day. 

In the case of the Senators from Minnesota, Mr. Bayard, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, to whom the matter was referred, reported as the opinion of 
that committee thatthe Senators were entitled to compensation only from the 
date of the admission of their State. But the Senate twice passed a joint reso- 
lution directing them to be paid from the beginning of the session. This reso- 
lution did not pass the House; the Senate, therefore, at a subsequent session, 
ordered such payment to be made from its contingent fund. 

A question similar in principle has arisen in regard to Senators from States 
whose representation in Congress was interrupted during the rebellion and 
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the Committee on the Judiciary in the case of the Senators irom Virginia, who 
reported as follows: 

Tue Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the letter of the Sec- 
retary as to the date when the compensation of Hon. J. W. Johnson and Hon, J. 
F. Lewis, Senators from the State of Virginia, should commence, beg leave to 


report: 

That they regard the principle of the question submitted by the Secretary 
as settled by the Senate ch pice of July, 1864, by the adoption of a resolution 
directing the Secretary to pay the Senatérs from the State of Arkansas from the 
22d day of June, 1868, and the Senators from Florda, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Louisiana from the 25th of June, 1868, being the dates when said 


Senators Osborn and Welch, of Florida, 

Senators Pool and Abbott, of North Carolina. 

Senators Robertson and Sawyer, of South Carolina, 

Senators Kellogg and Harris, of Louisiana, 

Senators Lewis and Johnson, of Virginia. 

It thus appears that the great weight of the precedents is in favor of the pay- 
ment of Senators fron: the date of the admission of their States. The exceptions 
in the two cases of California and Minnesota were doubtless occasioned by the 
fact that those States were organized and had appointed Senators before they 
were admitted, and thatthe gentlemen elected had been in attendance, urging 
the admission of their States, which was delayed by Congress. 

We therefore reccommend the passage of the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the Senators from the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, and Washington are entitled to their compensation from the time 
when those States, respectively, were admitted into the Union.” 


APPENDIX A. 


California admitted into the Union September 9, 1850. Two Senators were ' 
elected December 20, 1849, and were qualified September 10, 1s5u. They received 
their pay from February 13, 1850, 

The statute of January 22, 1818, was then in force, which provided for a pe 
diem compensation of $$ a day each day “he has attended or shall attend,” an 
“that the said compensation which shall be due to the members of the Senate 
shall be certified by the President thereof.“ This last provision was interpreted 
by the actof September 30, 1850, to make the certificate of the presiding officer 
final and conclusive. é 

Oregon was admitted into the Union February 14. 289. Two Senators were 
elected, one January 13, 1859, the other July 1. 1858; both qualified February 14, 
1859, and received their pay from the same day. 

Kansas was admitted January 29,1861. Two Senators were elected April 4, 
1861, qualified July 4, 1861, and paid from March 4, 1561, 

West Virginia was admitted December 31,1462. Two Senators were elected 
August 4. 1363, qualified December 7, 1863, and paid from March 4, 1863, 

Nevada was admitted October 31, 1864. Two Senators were elected, one De- 
cember 15 and one December 16, 1864; both were qualified February 1, 1865, and 
paid from same day, 

Minnesota admitted May 11, 1858. Two Senators elected December 19, L857: 

nalified May 12, 158. Paid from the commencement of the session at which 
the State was admitted, 

(J 5 Committee reported that they should be paid from date of udmis- 
sion. 

During this period, 1859-1865, the statute of August 16, 1856, was in force: That 
the compensation of each Senator, ete., shall be $6,000 for each Conress, and 
mileage as now provided, etc,, to be paid in manner following, to wit: On the 
first day of each session each Senator, ete., shall receive his mileage for one 
session, and on the first day of each month thereafter during such session com- 
pensation at the rate of $3,000 per annum during the continuance of such ses- 
sion, and at the end of such session he shall receive the residue of his salary 
dueto him at such time at the rate aforesaid still unpaid. 

In case of death of any Senator before the first session of Congress, he shall 
receive neither compensation nor mileage. In the event of death after the com- 
mencement of the first session, a Senator's representatives shall be entitled to 
receive so much of his compensation, computed at the rate of $3,000 per an- 
num, as he may not have received. 

Nebraska admitted March 1, 1867, Two Senators were elected July 11, 1866, 
qualified March 4, 1867, and paid from the same day. ’ 

The act of July 28. 1866, was then in force: ‘*The compensation of each Sen- 
ator, etc.. shal! be $5,000 per annum, to be computed from the first day of the 
present Congress.” 

Colorado admitted August 1, 1876. Two Senators were elected November 14, 
1876, qualified December 4, 1876, and took their seats and received their pay from 
December 4, 1876. 

The law of January 20, 1874, was then in force, which repealed the act of 1873, 
providing for the increase of salaries of Senators, “and the salaries, compensa- 
tion, and allowances of all said persons, except as aforesaid, shall be fixed by 
the laws in force at the time of the passage of said act.“ 


MARTHA N. HUDSON. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the request 
of the House of Representatives for the return of a Senate bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the request of the 
House of Representatives to return to the House the bill (S. 3431) 
granting a pension to Martha N. Hudson, 

Mr. DAVIS. I move that the bill be returned to the House of Rep- 
resentatives as requested. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had non-concurred in the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8049) to provide for the disposal 
ot the abandoned Fort Ellis military reservation in Montana under the 
homestead law, and for other purposes, agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Honses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Krnsey, Mr. LAN Au, and Mr. CARTER man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 
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The message also announced that the House had non-concurred in the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10639) to amend section 2, 
act of May 30, 1862, asked for a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Pay- 
son, Mr. TURNER of Kansas, and Mr. HOLMAN managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

The message further anngnoced that the House had a bill (H. 
R. 10475) to prevent desecration of the United States in Which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. 


Mr. ALLISON. A day or two since the bill (H. R. 11928) defining 
certain duties of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives, 
and for other purposes, was referred to the Committee an Appropria- 
tions. It relates wholly to the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and I am informed by members of the House that it is 
important to the convenience of that body that the bill should be passed 
now. So I report it back from the Committee on Appropriations with- 
out amendment, and I ask that it may be considered at this time. It 
will take but a moment. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to hear the first section read again. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The first section will be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read section 1, as follows: 

That it shall be the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representa- 
tives to attend the House during its sittings, to maintain order under the direc- 
tion of the Speaker, and, pending the election of a Speaker or 8 er pro tem- 
pore, under the direction of the Clerk, execute the commands of the House and 
all processes issued by authority the: directed to him by the Speaker, keep 
the accounts for the pay and mileage of Members and Delegates, and pay them 
as provided by law. 

Mr. ALLISON, I will say to the Senator from Alabama that the 
first and second sections are a mere repetition of the present rules of 
the House, and the allnsion to the Secretary of the Senate is the ex- 
isting law as respects the Senate, so that there is no change in that re- 


Mr. MORGAN. Does this bill change the mileage pay of Senators 
from December to June or July? 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no change whatever in any sense, except 
the fiscal year with Senators and Members now on the 3d of 
July, instead of the Ist, and that is the rule of the Senate at present. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


CONSIDERATION OF PENSION BILLS. 


Mr. SAWYER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of private pension bills on the Calendar which are not objected to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Isuggest to the Senator that he ask unanimous 
consent that the conference report on the tariff bill may be laid aside 
informally for that 33 

Mr. SAWYER. Very well. I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
ference report may be laid aside informally, in order that the Senate 
may proceed to the consideration of private pension bills on the Calen- 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Wisconsin that the conference report on the tariff bill be 
laid aside informally for the consideration of private pension bills? 
The Chair hears none. 

JULIA W. FREEMAN. 

The bill (II. R. 2420) granting a pension to Julia W. Freeman was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
poaa the name of Julia W. Freeman, a resident of Marshall, 

.» at $12 per month, on ac ount of disability resulting from 
disease contracted while serving as a hospital nurse during the war of 
the rebellion. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. MARY J. SANDERS. 

The bill (H. R. 6148) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary J. Sanders, 
the widow of Thomas A. Sanders, who was a scout in the service of the 
United States Army in the war of the rebellion, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-roll the 
name of Mrs. Mary J. Sanders, the widow of Thomas A. Sanders, who 
‘was a scout in the service of the United States Army during the war 
of the rebellion, | 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DANIEL P. ROBERTS. 


The bill (H. R. 10898) to increase the pension of Daniel P. Roberts, 
late a second lieutenant in Company F of the Third Regiment of Mis- 
souri Volunteers in the war with Mexico, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It proposes to increase the pension of Daniel P. 
Roberts, late a second lieutenant in Company F of the Third Regiment 
of Missouri Volunteers in the war with Mexico, to $20 per month. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

: ; EDWIN REEDEB. 

The bill (H. R. 11171) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
Reeder, late a member of Company A, First Tennessee Infantry, in the 
war with Mexico, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to increase the pension of Edwin Reeder, late a member of 
Company A of the First Tennessee Infantry in the war with Mexico, 
to $20 per month, in lien of the pension of $8 per month which he is 
now drawing. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHANNA WILLOTH. 


The bill (S. 3586) for the relief of Johanna Willoth was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
ments, in line 7, after the word Company,“ to strike out the letter 
“K” and insert G;“ and in line 8, at the end of the bill to add, “at 
the rate of $17 per month;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Beit enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension law, the name of Johanna Willoth, widow of Emil 
Willoth, late first heutenant Company G, Fifty-fourth Regiment New York In- 
fantry, at the rate of $17 per month. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

JOHN K. HUMMER, 


The bill (S. 3438) for the relief of John K. Hummer was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 7, before the word dollars,“ tostrike out twenty- 
tour and insert twelve; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and he is hereb 


au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of John K. Humi- 


mer, late a private in Company G, Ninth Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and that 
he be granted a pension of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
JOHN SPEECH. 


The bill (S. 1677) granting a pension to John Speech, private Com- 
pany B, One hundred and twenty-first United States Colored Infantry, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, at the end of the bill to add the words ‘‘at the rate of 
$12 per month;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of John Speech 
late private of Company B. One hundred and twenty-first United States Colored 
Infantry, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, gt the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. z : 

MRS. SARAH A, ASPOLD. 


The bill (S. 2761) granting a pension to Mrs. Sarah A. Aspold was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 9, after the word month,” to strike out from 
the date of the death of her deceased husband, the said Edward As- 
pold; so as to make the bill read: 

Be tlenacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, an- 
thorized and directed to cause the name of Mrs. Sarah A. Aspold, of Annapolis, 
Md., widow of Edward Aspold, late a first assistant engineer in the United 
States revenue marine service, deceased, to be placed upon the pension-rolls, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, and pay hera pen- 
sion of $25 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

ADALINE L. MILLER. 

The bill (S. 3258) granting a pension to Adaline L. Miller was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Commitfee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 5, before the word dollars,” to strike out twenty- 
five and insert ‘‘twelve;’’ so as to make the bill read. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
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thorized directed the pension-roll, at the rate of $12 
the Lancy y Adaline 13 Mo, fate a nurse ta the United States hospitals na 
ing the war of the rebellion. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

THOMAS RICHARDSON. 


The bill (S. 4416) granting a pension to Thomas Richardson was con- 
sidered asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Thomas Richardson, late a private in Company 
B, Seventeenth Regiment Illinois Volunteers, at $12 per moni. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MIRA BALDWIN. 


The bill (H. R. 8700) granting a pension to Mira Baldwin was consid- 
ered asin Committee of the Whole. It pro to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Mira Baldwin, widow of Pollard Baldwin, who 
enlisted in Captain Bradley’s company, Third United States Infantry, 
on the 6th of March, 1820, and to pay her a pension of $20 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read thé third time, and passed. 

AMOS GILBERT. 

The bill (S. 2808) for the relief of Amos Gilbert was considered asin 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 10, to fill the blank after the words at the rate 
of” by inserting ‘‘ twenty-five;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, elc., That the of the Interior and he is hereby, di- 
rected to upon the pension-rolls the name of Amos Gilbert, of New Haven, 
Conn., who served as an enlisted seaman in the Navy of the United States, and 
was discharged on the 13th day of July, 1842, and who, while in the service, con- 
tracted disabilities from which has never recovered, and to pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $25 a month, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

MRS. ESTHER J. BOONE. 

The bill (S. 2047) granting a pension to Mrs. Esther J. Boone was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Mrs, Esther J. Boone, of Lincoln, Nebr., who 
served as a hospital nurse and sanitary agent from 1862 to the close of 
the war of the rebellion, and to pay her a pension of $12 a month, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ISAAC N. JACOBS. 

The hill (H. R. 10985) granting a pension to Isaac N. Jacobs was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon 
the pension-roll the name of Isaac N. Jacobs, fatherof John W. Jacobs, 
of Company D, Thirteenth lowa Infantry Volunteers, at $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

E. T. HANLON. 

The bill (H. R. 9436) granting an increase of pension to E. T. Han- 
lon was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposesto place 
on the pension-roll the name of E. T. Hanlon, late of Company E, 
Fifty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, at 850 a month, in 
lien of the pension he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SARAH E. PALMER. 

The bill (H. R. 1117) granting a pension to Sarah E. Palmer was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the name 
of Sarah E. Palmer, an army nurse, of Dover, Me., upon the pension- 
roll and to pay her a pension of $12 per month, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THEODORE L. ALEXANDER. 

The bill (H. R. 9225) granting a pension to Theodore L. Alexander 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pluce 
upon the pension-roll the name of Theodore L. Alexander, late a team- 
ster in the quartermascer's service in the war with Mexico, in consid- 
eration of his taking arms and actually participating in the battles re- 
sulting from the defense of Fort Puebla against the assaults of the 
Mexican forces, in obedience to the orders of his commanding officer. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

2 LOVEY ALDRICH. 


The bill (H. R. 9736) granting an increase of pension to Lovey Ald- 
rich was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to in- 


crease the pension of Lovey Aldrich, widow of Taylor Clark, who served 
as a soldier in the Light Infantry of New Hampshire in the war of 
1812, and also widow of Caleb Aldrich, of the Rhode Island Line, 
war of 1776, to the sum of $30 per month, in lieu of the pension now 
drawn by her. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EMILY ONDERDONK. 

The bill (H. R. 2428) granting a pension to Emily Onderdonk was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Emily Onderdonk, a resident of Battle Creek, 
Mich., at $12 per month, on account of disability resulting from disease 
con while serving as a hospital nurse during the war of the re- 
bellion. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HANNAH E. WINNEY. 


The bill (H. R. 7149) granting a pension to Hannah E. Winney was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon 
the invalid pension-roll, at $3 a month, the name of Hannah E. Win- 
ney, widow of James P. Winney, of the United States Marine Corps, 
war with Mexico. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN FROHLIN. 

The bill (H. R. 8519) granting a pension to John Frohlin was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of John Frohlin, late a private in Company I, 
First Regiment Ohio Light Artillery, at $30 per month. . 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


. PUBLIC PARK AT CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Mr. BATE. As we have now reached Order of Business 2109, T should 
like very much to have the consent of the Senate to have that 
of. There will not be a particle of discussion in relation to it. 
agreed to by the Secretary of War and every one concerned. 
no objection to it from any quarter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SAWYER. What is the request of the Senator? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. For the consideration ofa joint resolution 
the title of which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution (H. Res. 169) authorizing 
the use of a portion of the United States military reservation at Chat- 
tanooga for a public park by the city of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the joint resolution ? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. HAWLEY. isupposed that we were engaged wholly upon 
sion bills. How did this joint resolution come before the Senate 

“Mr. BATE. By unanimous consent. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent was given for its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BATE. The joint resolution was reported favorably from the 
Senator’s committee, 

Mr. HAWLEY. All right. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALEXANDER F. DUTTON. 

The bill (H. R. 3169) for the relief of Alexander F. Dutton was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the name 
of Alexander F. Dutton, late a volunteer in the naval service of the 
United States, upon the pension-roll. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


MARY A. BLAISDELL. 

The bill (H. R. 10398) for the relief of Mary A. Blaisdell was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll at $50 per month the name of Mary A. Blaisdell, widow 
of the late General William Blaisdell. : : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LOUIS P. NOROS. 

The bill (H. R. 9245) granting a pension to Louis P. Noros, late of 
the Jeannette expedition to the Arctic Ocean, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the pension-rolls 
the name of Louis P. Noros, late of the United States ship Jeannette, 
in the expedition to the Arctic Ocean. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


It is 
There is 
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NOAH BISBEE. 


The bill (H. R. 11726) to increase the pension of Noah Bisbee, for- 
merly private Company K, Eighty-ninth Regiment New York Volun- 
teers, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 

upon the pension-rolls of the United States the name of Noah 

ishee, formerly a private in Company K, Eighty-ninth Regiment New 

York Volunteers, at $45 per month, in lieu of the pension of $30 per 
month which be is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THELBERT H. HEAD. 


The bill (H. R. 8088) granting Speen to Thelbert H. Head was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place Thel- 
bert H. Head, late of Company K, Second Iowa Cavalry, on the pen- 
sion-roll. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
FRANCIS GILMAN. 


The bill (H. R. 4258) increasing the pension of Francis Gilman was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 5, after the word month,“ to strike out such 
increase to take effect from the Ist day of January, 1889; so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be ¿t en teted, etc., That the pension of Francis Gilman, late a private in the 
Second Battery Iowa Light Artillery, be, and tne same hereby is, increased to 
$80 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported tothe Senate as amended, and the amendment 

` was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

MARY Y. DEWEES. 

The bill (H. R. 11457) to increase the pension of Mary Y. Dewees 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay Mary 
Y. Dewees, widow of Thomas B. Dewees, late major Ninth United 
States Cavalry, the sum of $10 per month, in lieu of the amount she 
is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARTHA A. BOWLING. 

The bill (H. R. 6052) granting a pension to Martha A. Bowling was 

considered as in Committee ot the Whole, It proposes to place on the 
on-roll the name of Martha A. Bowling, widow of the late Col. 
illiam Bowling, at $20 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered toa 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

N. W. LEASURE, 

The bill (H. R. 9026) granting a pension to N. W. Leasure was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the 

usion-rolls the name of N. W. Leasure, widow of Daniel Leasure, 
fate colonel of the One hundredth (Roundhead) Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, ordered to 
athird reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS, MARIA B. JUDAH. 

The bill (H. R. 5835) to increase the pension of Mrs. Maria B. Judah 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to increase 
the pension of Mrs. Maria B. Judah, widow of Maj. Henry M. Judah, 
United States Army, to $25 per month, in lien of the pension now paid 
her. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
EMILY FRY. 

The bill (H. R. 11650) granting a pension to Emily Fry was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the 
pension-ro}l the name of Emily Fry, widow of Nathaniel Fry, late a 
soldier in the war of 1812. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EBEN MUSE. 


The bill (H. R. 6338) granting a pension to Eben Muse was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Eben Muse, late a private in Company E, Ninth 
Regiment of Pennsylvania Reserves of United States Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 0 

ABRAHAM ZIMMERMAN. 

The bill (H. R. 3796) granting a pension to Abraham Zimmerman 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
upon the pension-roll the name of Abraham Zimmerman, 


The bill was reported to the Sénate without amendment, ordered to 
athird reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MRS. SUSAN A. DEAN. 
The bill (H. R. 7375) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan A. Dean was 


considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Susan A. Dean, widow of Mahlon C. Dean, 
late first lieutenant Company K, Twenty-Eighth Iowa Volunteer In- 
fantry, at $12 per month. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ARTHUR CONNERY. 


The bill (H. R. 4825) granting a pension to Arthur Connery was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon 
the invalid pension-rolls ot the United States the name of Arthar 
Connery, of Company E, Fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers. g 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN C. MORRISON. 


The bill (H. R. 2002) granting a pension to John C. Morrison was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of John C. Morrison, of Albia, Iowa, late assist- 
ant surgeon of the Thirteenth Iowa Infantry Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and r 

NANCY J. DORLOS. 


The bill (H. R. 4179) granting a pension to Nancy J. Dorlos was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the 
invalid pension-roll, at $12 a month, the name of Nancy J. Dorlos, 
widow of George P. Dorlos, late of Company C, One hundred and sev- 
enth Ohio Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ADELINE BLY. 


The bill (H. R. 6916) for the relief of Adeline Bly, widow of a sol- 
dier ot the war of 1812, was considered as in Committee of the Whote. 
It proposes to place the name of Adeline Bly, widow ot James C. Bly, 
upon the pension-rolls at $20 a month, and that she be relieved from 
the further reimbursement to the Government of any moneys illegally 
received as a pensioner. 

The bill was reported to thé Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOSEPH NM. WILSON. 

The bill (H. R. 9565) granting an increase of pension to Joseph M. 
Wilson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension-roll the name of Joseph M. Wilson, late a private 
in Company B, Two hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, at $36 a month, in lieu of the pension he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SAMUEL S. HUMPHREYS. 

The bill (H. R. 10810) granting a pension to Samuel S. Humphreys 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension-roll the name of Samuel S. Humphreys, of Mitchell 
County, Georgia, late a private in Capt. Abner Williams’s company, 
Georgia Volunteers, in the Indian war of 1835 and 1836, at $3 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ASA JOINER. 


The bill (H. R. 10811) granting a pension to Asa Joiner was cousid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Asa Joiner, of Mitchell County, Georgia, late a 
private in Captain Ball's company, Georgia Volunteers, also late a pri- 
vate in Captain Horn’s company, Georgia Volunteers, in the Indian 
war of 1836, at $8 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ANN ROBERTS. 

Mr. SAWYER. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, 

Mr. BLAIR. There is a bill reported to-day from the Committee 
on Pensions which I should like to have action upon. I ask the Sen- 
ator to allow that bill to be considered. 

Mr. SAWYER. Very well, I withdraw my motion for that purpose. 

The bill (H. R. 4788) to grant a pension to Ann Roberts was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Ann Roberts, formerly Ann Burnett, widow of 
James W. Burnett, who was a captain in Company G in the Thirtieth 
Regiment of Illinois Infantry Volunteers, and to pay her a pension of 
$20 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. EVARTS submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consen, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the assignees of John Roach be permitted to withdraw po rc 

pers on the files of the Serate in the matter of the gunboat Peoria; a favorabie 

Pink in the case having been made and the bill reported having passed both 
ouses. 


CATLENA WYMAN. 
Mr. SAWYER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the di-agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 52%) granting a pension to Cat- 
Jena Lyman, baving met, after a full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate and agree tothe same. 

PHILETUS SAWYER, 
DAVID TURPIE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


JOHN G. SAWYER, 

ELLWOOD LANE, 

C. E. BELKNAP, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was concurred in. 


FORT ASSINNIBOINE MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr.SAWYER. I move that the Senate now proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, 

Mr. SANDERS, I hope the Senator from Wisconsin will withdraw 
that motion. 

Mr. SAWYER. I can not do that, as I promised a Senator that at 
the conclusion of the pension bills I would make that motion. 

Mr. COCKRELL, We had better do that, or we shall not do any- 


ng. 

Mr. SANDERS. I have a bill here providing for the granting of a 
right of way across the military reservation at Fort Assinniboine, about 
half a mile or a mile, where the company is engaged in constructing a 
railroad. The bill has heen referred to the Secretary of War and also 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and they have reported in favor 
of it. It will result in leaving a large number of workmen idle until 
the bill is Iam very desirous that it should be passed now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It can only be done by unanimous con- 
sent. Does the Senator trom Wisconsin withdraw his motion? 

Mr. INGALLS. What is the request? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana asks for the 
consideration of a bill. 

Mr. SANDERS. It is the bill (S. 4341) granting a right of way 
across the Fort Assinuiboine military reservation to the Great Northern 
Railway, involving a railroad about a mile long on the reservation, a 
transcontinental railway. 8 

Mr. SAWYER. If the bill will not lead to debate, I shall withdraw 
my motion. 

Mr. SANDERS, The bill leaves the entire matter to the Secretary 
of War. The Committee on Military Affairs bas approved it. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill (S. 4341) granting a right of way across the 
Fort Assinniboine military reservation to the Great Northern Railway. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 

Mr. SAWYER. I renew my motion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Lask the Senator from Wisconsin to withdraw his 
motion for a moment in order that 1 may make a statement. 

Mr. SAWYER. I withdraw the motion tor that purpose. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Some time since I gave notice that I should ask for 
an evening session to night. Since that time, however, I have become 
convinced that we shall probably arrive at some amicable arrangement 
with our friends on the other side for the disposition of the conterence 
report on the tariff bill to-morrow, and therelore I shall not ask ſor an 
evening session this evening. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SAWYER. Now I renew my motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Wisconsin that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business, After nine minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 7 minntes p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, September 30, 
1890, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate the 29th day of September, 1890. 
MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL, 


Sempronius H. Boyd, of Missouri, to be minister resident and con- 
sul-general of the United States to Siam, vice Jacob T. Child, recalled. 


MEMBERS CONTINENTAL RAILWAY COMMISSION, 


Alexander J. Cassatt, of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the Con- 
tinental Railway Commission, as provided tor by an act of Congress ap- 
proved July 14, 1890. 8 

Henry G. Davis, of West Virginia, to be a member of the Conti- 
nental Railway Commission, as provided for by an act of Congress ap- 
proved July 14, 1890. 

George M. Pullman, of Illinois, to be a member of the Continental 
Railway Commission, as provided for by an act of Congress approved 
July 14, 1890. 

CONSULS, 


Charles H. Shepard, of Massachusetts, to be consul of the United 
States at Gothenberg, vice Ernest A. Maa, recalled. 

Joseph Black, of Ohio, to be consul of the United States at Buda- 
Pesth, to fill a vacancy. í 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


James H. Young, of North Carolina, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Wilmington, in the State of North Carolina, to succeed 
Enos J. Pennypacker, deceased. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, SUPREME COURT OF NEW MEXICO, 


Alfred A. Freeman, of Tennessee, to be associate justice of the su- 
preme court of the Territory of New Mexico, as provided by act ap- 
proved July 10, 1890. 

GOVERNOR OF ARIZONA. 

John N. Irwin, of Iowa, to be governor of Arizona, vice Lewis Wol- 
fley, resigned. 

ENSIGN IN THE NAVY. 

Richard H. Jackson, a resident of Alabama, to be an ensign in the 
Navy, from the Ist of July, 1890, to take position at the foot of the 
officers of that grade. 


PUBLIC PARK COMMISSIONERS. 


Henry V. Boynton, of the District of Columbia, to be a commissioner 
as provided for by an act of Congress approved September 27, 1890, 
entitled "An act authorizing the establishing of a public park in the 
District of Columbia.” 

Samuel P. Langley, of the District of Columbia, to be a commis- 
sioner as provided for by an act of Congress approved September 27, 
1890, entitled “An act authorizing the establishing of a public park in“ 
the District of Columbia,’’ 

R. Ross Perry, of the District of Columbia, to be a commissioner as 
provided for by an act of Congress approved September 27, 1890, en- 
titled “An act authorizing the establishing of a public park in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.“ 


FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 


Smith A. Whitfield, of Cincinnati, Ohio. to be First Assistant Post- 
master-General, in place of James S. Clarkson, resigned. 


SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


James Lowrie Bell, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be Second Assistant Post- 
master-General, in place of Smith A. Whitfield, resigned. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


Alonzo L. Richardson, of Idaho, to be marshal of the United States 
for the district of Idaho, as provided by act approved July 3, 1890. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Frederick N. Dow, of Maine, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Portland and Falmouth, in the State of Maine, to succeed 
Samuel J. Anderson, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


Maj. Lewis Merrill, United States Army, retired, to be lieutenant- 
colonel of cavalry, to date from January 9, 1886. 

First Lieut. easy H. Bellas, United States Army, retired, to be cap- 
tain of cavalry, to date from April 24, 1886. 


Medical Department, 


Maj. Blencowe E. Fryer, surgeon, to be assistant medical purveyor 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, August 28, 1890, vice Irwin, pro- 
moted surgeon with the rank of colonel. 

Capt. Stevens G. Cowdrey, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon with the 
rank of major, August 28, 1890, vice Fryer, promoted. 


CONFIRMATION, 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate September 29, 1890. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Frederick N. Dow, to be collector of customs for the district of Port- 
land and Falmouth, Me. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES.. 
MONDAY, September 29, 1890. 
5 0 House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by Rev. J. H. CUTHBERT, 
D. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, September 27, was read 
and approved. 

JURISDICTION OF THE. COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House: the bill (H. R. 9014) to define 
and regulate the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, with 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill and amendments. 

. Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I think there is no need to 
take time to read the amendments. I will state that the amendments 
are very vital, and generally pertain to the composition and jnrisdiction 
of the proposed circuit courts. I shall in due time ask to non-concur 
in the Senate amendments.and move the appointment of a commitiee 
of conference. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, it seems tome that on a Dill 
of this kind, and at this time of the session, the best thing for us todo 
would be to let it go to the Committee on the Judiciary, and then we 
can take it up at the next session. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Undoubtedly it would not be reached this 
session under the suggestion which I make. It is not intended tocon- 
sider and report upon it during the present session. The various 
amendments relate to the composition of the court of appeals, and its 
jurisdiction and all the amendmentsaresubstantially incidental to that 
idea I simply suggest this course, as the committee of conference 
would be more likely to have time to examine the matter im the va- 
cation, and therefore would ask non-concurrence in the Senate amend- 
ments, and have the bill and amendments go to the committee of con- 
ference to be appointed now, but not with the expectation of considera- 
tion and report at this session. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE, I confess, Mr, Speaker, to not having ex- 
amined the Senate bill, with all of its amendments, with such care as 
I desire, but I have very carefully tollowed the debates and the amend- 
ments in the Senate as reported in the RECORD, and this is an impor- 
tant bill. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. The House bill took away original juris- 
diction from the circuit court and provided for two additional circuit 
judges, making three. The Senate bill restores the jurisdiction to the 

.cirenit court and provides for the appointment of one additional judge 
where the supreme justice holds court. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I was going to say this: While it is impos- 
sible for anybody who has not taken up and examined the bill to tell 
all of the differences, there are other differences than those which my 
friend has just pointed out. The system of the Senate bill and the 
system of the House bill are generally unlike. Thesystem of the House 
pill is that all original jurisdiction shall be in the district court, and 
appellate jurisdiction be divided between the circuit court and the 
Supreme Court, the circuit court consisting of justices of that court 
only; while the system of the Senate is that the original jurisdiction 
shall be as now, divided between the district and the circuit court, and 
that the Justices of the Supreme Court shall make their cireuits as they 
now make them. Now, I want to say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
I think, in view of these facts concerning this bill, which I think is in 
some respects one of the most important that will come up for con- 
sideration by this Congress, it will be- better for it to go to the Com- 

- mittee on the Judiciary than to a committee of conference. 

Mr. LANHAM. If the gentleman from Kentucky will pardon me 
for a suggestion, I wish to state in behalf of my colleague [Mr. CUL- 
BERSON ], who has taken a great deal of interest in this bill, that it was 

d by him that it would take the course suggested by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR], namely, that there should be 
non-concurrence in the Senate amendments on the part of the Hou e, 
and that the conference requested by the Senate should be agree to. 
It was by him that the matter would not. receive final con- 
sideration until next session. He has now gone home; and I know that 
was the conrse he ex would be taken. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I did not hear what the gentleman has 


said. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I think if the point of order was made it 
would go to the Committee on the Judiciary, because there are amend- 
ments that I think under the ruling of the Chair and under the rules 
would take this bill to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I will say that the subcommittee upon 
this matter consisted of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON ] 
and another and myself. The gentleman from Texas has gone away 
for this session; and if the bill should be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary the action that they would take would simply be what 
I have suggested: to recommend non-concurrencein the Senate amend- 
ments and that a committee of conference be appointed. 

Mr. LANHAM. I have just stated that that was the understanding 
that my ——.— | Mr. CULBERSON ] had. 

Mr. BRECKIN: E. I want to be perfectly frank with the gen- 


tleman from Ohio. I am opposed to the Senate bill and I am opposed 
to so much of the House hill as makes nine appellate courts. I am 
in favor of the principle of the House bill, which gives original juris- 
diction to the district courts and gives appellate jurisdiction to an in- 
termediate te court and. the Supreme Court and takes from the 
cirenit court the justice of the Supreme Court. I am in favor of tak» 
ing the cirenit judges now in commission and bringing them to Wash- 
ington and establishing an intermediate court ofappealshere. Iknow 
there are other gentlemen who a with me, and they and I do not 
want to cut ourselves off from the privilege of advocating this in the 
House on a report trom the Committee on the Judiciary on the amend- 
ments and being compelled to: vote for the conférence report as a whole. 

I think the Supreme Court ought to be granted some relief, bat I 
greatly prefer to have it granted in the mode T have thus briefly pointed 
out than by either the mode adopted by the House or that which has 
received the approval of the Senate. If therefore I am entitled to have 
this bill sent to the Committee on the Judiciary, so that when it comes 
back I may have au opportunity to offer amendments, I wish to ac- 
complish that purpose. Frankly stated, that is what is in my mind. 
I do not wish to delay the bill when it shall come back from the com- 
mittee at the next session, but I want that opportunity for amendment 
if I am entitled toi 

Mr. FRANK. Does the gentleman make the point of order that the 
bill must be referred to the committee? If so, we will have a ruling 
on that point. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I would rather not make the point of order. 
I would prefer that the chairman of the Judiciary Committee [Mr. 
Ezra B. TAYLOR] would allow the bill to go to his committee with- 
out the point being pressed: The bill would them be under his con- 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I think the measure would be advanced 
somewhat by the method I propose. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Ido not think so. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. The committee of conference which may 
be: appointed by the House would in vacation examine this matter 
more carefully than if such a committee were appointed at the next 
session. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Oh, I think the gentleman from Ohio will 
in any event. examine this question just as carefully as it is possible 
for him to do. I have great confidence in his intelligent industry. 

Mr. VAUX. May I ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. 
TAYLOR] a question? 

Mr. EZ RA B. TAYLOR. Certainly. 

Mr. VAUX. Do J understand that the proposition now is to send 
this bill to a conference committee for the purpose of having that com- 
mittee report legislation at the next session to be then taken up and 
considered ? ` 

Mr: EZRA B. TAYLOR. Yes; sir. 
$ a VAUX. Will there be an opportunity for amendment at that 

me 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. VAUX. Then I am perfectly satisfied; but I can not vote for 
the bill in either cree, ate TO) 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR, I move that the Senate amendment be non- 
concurred in, and that a committee of conference be appointed. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I make the point of order that this bill 
must have its first consideration in Committee of the Whole. There- 
fore it should properly go now to the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
think if the Chair will examine the bill he will find 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has causéd the bill to be examined 
and understands that there is no new appropriation. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. There may be nonew appropriation by the 
Senate, but there are amendments changing appropriations—changing 
the number of judges, changing their power or jurisdiction. 

The SP R. That doesnot carry the bill to the Committee: of 
the Whole. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. TI call for the reading of the amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has that right. 

The amendment of the Senate (striking out all after the enacting 
clause and inserting a substitute) was read. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Now, Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will exam- 
ine the:second section—— 

: 5 1 would like to know the status of this bill. Has it 
been subject to objection or what is the s of this proceeding ? 
I have just come into the Hall. vazi ~ 

The SPEAKER. The bill is now up for consideration. 

Mr. OATES. Was it read subject to objection ? 

The SPEAKER. All bills are read subject to objection in one sense. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I do not wish to be considered as waiving 
the question of order. 

Mr. OATES. This substitute of the Senate is totally different from 
the bill which was passed by the House; and I shall object to the con- 
sideration of it if I have that right. I desire that the measure go 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. It was the understanding of 
san members of the committee who are now absent that it should 
go there. 
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Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. The gentleman is under a misapprehen- 
sion. There is no proposition to have the bill considered now. The 
only question is as to the appointment of a conference committee to 
act hereafter, 

Mr. McMILLIN. The bill is not now in sueh a condition that a 
conference committee can be appointed. It is not privileged. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. e proposition is that the House non- 
concur in the amendments of the 2 and that a committee of con- 
ference be ap ted. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The matter is not privileged now. 

The SPEAKER. The House will come to order. The Chair has 
not heard one word that has been said by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. OATES] or the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MOMILLIN]J. 

Mr. OA Mr. Speaker, in a conversation which I had with the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, I understood him to say that he had had a conversation 
with other members of the committee and that this bill was to go back 
to the Judiciary Committee; that a conference should not be ordered 
at once. IfI was mistaken in my understanding of the matter I would 
like to know it. 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES} will 
permit me to say my understanding from my colleagne [Mr. CULBER- 
BON] was that the course indicated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ezra B. TAYLOR] shonld be taken; that the Senate amendments 
should be non-concurred in and a committee of conference to, 
but that there should be no final action upon the measure until the 
next session. 

Mr. McMILLIN. As the Speaker, on account of the confusion, was 
unable to hear, I may be permitted to repeat the statement I made, 
which was that this bill can only come up now for final action by 
unanimous consent; thatitis not privileged for consideration in prefer- 
ence to other matters; that it can only have such privilege aftera com- 
mittee of conference is ordered and has made a report. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] 
asked or suggested a question to which I should like to make a reply. 

Mr. OATES. Ido not think the bill will lose anything by being 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and reported baek. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I do not know what the other members 
of the committee to whom the gentleman from Alabama refers may have 
said, but I stated this to him, that in my judgment, considering the 
importance of this measure and the importance of the amendment, 
there ought to be a committee ot conference appointed at this session 
for the purpose of considering the differences between the two Houses, 
and when the bill, being on the Speaker’s table, came up this morning, 
I simply moved to non-concur in the Senate amendment and to ask for 
a committee of conference, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. And on that I bave raised the point of or- 
der that the bill has to go to the Committee of the Whole. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman will state the ground of his point 
of order, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I raise the point upon the ground that Rule 
XX provides that— 


Any amendment of the Senate fo any House bill shall be subject to the point 
of order that it shall first be 8 in the Committee of the Whole ee 
„ Union it, originating in the House, it would be subject to that 


Now, I have not been able to examine this bill with the care which 
should be given to it, but it ereates an entirely new office and provides 
for the appointment of a new officer not provided for in the House bill, 
and therefore not considered. by the House. If the Chair will turn to 
the third section of the bill, lines 16, 17, 18, and 20 of the Senate print, 
he will find that provision. Iwill read it, so that the Chair may have 
it before him: 


That the marshals of the several districts in which said cireuit courts may be 
held shall attend to the sittings of said courts and execute the process to them 


And so on. 

The Speaker will observe that the House bill does not create any 
office or any marshal of the circuit court, but provides that the duties 
that may be imposed by this court shall be performed by the officers 
of the marshals of the several districts. But the bill as it has been 
2 by the Senate creates a new office and provides for a new officer, 

gives to the court, under the second section of the bill, the appoint- 
ment of a marshal of the court, with the same duties and powers under 
the regulations of the court as are now provided for the marshal of the 
Supreme Court of the United States so far as the same may be appli- 
cable, and then it adds another entirely new provision, that the salary 
of the marshal of the court shall be $2,500 a year and thesalary of the 
clerk of the court shall be $3,000, to be paid in equal proportions quar- 


terly. 

Under the House bill the court had the power to appoint a clerk and 
his compensation was to be such as by law is paid to similar officers 
for similar services. It may be, therefore, that this new provision fix- 
ing the salary of the clerk at $3,000 a year is simply a modification of 
the provision contained in the House bill, but the marshal provided 
for by the Senate bill is a new officer. The provision contains all the 
indicia of the creation of an office. The appointment is to be made by 


the court, the duties to be performed are prescribed, and the salary to 
be paid is fixed. 

Now, indubitably, if that amendment was offered to the bill in the 
House it would have to receive its first consideration in Committee of 
the Whole. There can not be any dispute as to that. There is no such 
thing as a marshal of this court provided for in the law as it now stands; 
there was no such office in the bill as it was passed by the House, and 
no such officer. The office is a new one, created by the Senate for the 
first time, and the officer is to be paid, not as the marshals are 
paid, by fees to be collected from litigants, but he is to be paid out of 
the Treasury a fixed salary of $2,500 a year. Now, the language of 
the rule is exceedingly broad: > 

All motions or propositions involving a tax or charge speso the people ; all 
Sr E SEAE POET TOANE eaohapeeoosielion ta be iste ote. ADATT 
frst considered in a Committee — ih 

I think I might defy any parliamentarian to find a precedent where 
a provision for the creation of an entirely new office, the duties of which 
were prescribed and the salary fixed, did not involve a charge or tax 
upon the Treasury. It seems to me, therefore, that the mere state- 
mentis conclusive of the case and that no argument can make it clearer, 
A bill goes from here to the Senate, the Senate makes an amendment 
to that bill by which, for the first time, there is created a new office, 
the amendment fixing the power of appointment and fixing the salary. 
Surely such a provision comes within the words of the rule any 
amendment.“ That, Mr. Speaker, is the ground upon which I make 
the point of order that this bill must receive its first consideration in 
Committee of the Whole. N 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, to save further consideration of the ques- 
tion of order and to save time, I insist that this bill shall take the 
usual course and be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
think my friend from Obio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR] will see that that 
will not delay its consideration, as he does not seem to contemplate the 
passage of the bill at this session, but only the raising of a committee 
of conference, Let the bill go to the full Committee on the Judi 
and it.can be considered at the very beginning of the next session. In 
the mean time all members of the committee will have an opportunity 
to look into it and they can report it here in the regular way and have 
a committee of conference appointed, I suggest tothe gentleman from 
Ohio that that is the speediest way, and I am sure it will be the most 
satisfactory way, to dispose of this matter, 

Mr. FRANK. Mr, Speaker, unless the bill must be referred to the 
committee as a matter of right under the rules and under this point of 
order, I shall object to that course. ‘Lime will be gained by having it 
go to conference now. 

Mr. OATES. Lobject to a committee of conference being appointed 
and insist that the bill shall be referred in the usual way. 

TheSPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Ohio desire to reply to 
the question of order raised? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I have not heard half of 
what was said and do not care to the time of the House, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. In addition to what has been said by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky 

The SPEAKER, If the gentleman from Ohio does not desire to 
make any reply to the point of order the Chair will have to sustain it. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I have no reply to make. 

Mr. OATES. Is it notin order to refer this bill to the Committee 
on the Judiciary ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to know as a matter of fact 
whether a new office, as suggested by the gentleman trom Kentucky, 
is created by section 3 of Senate bill. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. So far as I am concerned, Mr. S A 
I do not think so, although I have not carefully examined that point, 
and for that reason did not desire to make any objection to the point 
of order raised by the gentleman until I had examined it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, I think if the gentleman from Ohio will 
examine the two bills and compare them he will find that I am correct. 
I think so; at least I have tried tobe. The present bill, if the gentle- 
man has the Senate print before him, specifies, as he will find on page 
3 and section 3 of the House bill, from lines 16 to 22, inclusive, all of the 
provisions that the House bill made with reference to the marshals, 
namely: 

That the marshals of the several districts in which said circuit courts may be 
held shall attend the sittings of said courts, and execute the process to them di- 
rected, and, under the direction of the Attorney-General of the United States 
and with his approval, provide such rooms in the public . of the United 
States as may be necessary, and pay all incidental expenses of said courts, in- 
cluding criers, bailiffs, and messengers. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would ask the gentleman if there is 
now such an officer as a marshal of this court. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Not of this court - not of the circuit courts. 
There is a marshal of the district of Kentucky and of tho various dis- 
tricts. . 

The SPEAKER. Does this office remain? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. It does. 

The SPEAKER. Under this bill? : 

Mr. BRECKLNRIDGE. Under this bill, and on him by the House 
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bill were imposed the duties of this new court. But turn now to page 
13 of the second section of the Senate bill and it will be seen that that 
duty is taken from the marshals—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Whose ordinary duties remain as before. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE (continuing). Yes; whose ordinary duties 
remain as before, and they perform the duties required bylaw. Butan 
additional provision is made that this court— 


Shall have the appointment of the marshal of the court, with the same duties 
and powers uoder the regulations of the court as are now provided for the mar- 
shal of the Supreme Court of the United States so far as the same may be ap- 


plicable. 

Provision being made thereby for an entirely different officer, with 
different duties and different compensation. 

The SPEAKER. But the duties would be very much the same. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. And then to this new office is attached a 
fixed salary of $2,500 per annum, which is a different mode of payment 
from the payment of the officers provided in the House bill, and is a 
different amount from what that officer would have received under the 
provisions of the House bill. I give that fact not as trenching on the 
other point of order, but as indicia that this is a new office, the crea- 
tion of a new oifice. This bill gives to the circuit court the power of 
appointing the marshal; in the next place this section describes the 
duties of the new officer, to wit, that such officer is by law or regula- 
tion to periorm duties similar to those of the marshal of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; and, third, that it fixes asalary of $2.500 
a year. I give these, I repeat, Mr. Speaker, as indicia of a new office. 
‘These are laid down in all the law books as indicia of a separate office, 
not simply imposing new duties upon an officer of this court, but ab- 
solutely the creation of a new office, with new and independent duties. 

Mr. McMILLIN, Mr. Speaker, the House bill provided for the dis- 
charge of these duties by the marshals of the several districts—for in- 
stance, the marshal of the district in which the State of Kentucky is 
located, the district in which Maine is situated, or in which Tennes- 
see is situated. That officer was paid by fees growing out of the liti- 
gation in the courts. That office remains and is not repealed by the 
provision of law now before us, but instead of that the tact is thata 
new office, not contemplated by the original bill, is created, the salary 
to be paid ont of the Treasury of the United States. Itisclearly the 
creation of an office paid by the United States, whereas the other of- 
fice provided for by the House bill was not paid from the Treasury of 
the United States, and remains still in force and the incumbent still 
collects the fees, 

Mr. FRANK. Would it be in order to lay this bill aside, not finally, 
but temporarily, until we can inquire into the facts and changes that 
have been made? Lask nuanimons consent that the bill be laid aside 
for the present and that it be ordered printed, so that we may see the 
provisions of the Seuate amendments. I do not understand the changes 
to be such as are indicated by gentlemen who have spoken. 

The SPEAKER. II there be no objection, the bill can be laid aside 
temporarily for that purpose. 

Mr. VAUX. Iam opposed to passing the bill at this time. I do 
not object to the gentleman’s request, but the bill is full of incongru- 
ities which have not yet been ascertained. 

Mr. OATES. It there is objection to the appointment of a confer- 
ence committee, does not the bill have to go tothe Judiciary Commit- 
tee? Is not that the regular course? j 

The SPEAKER. It ıs only subject to such point of order as has 
been suggested by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It would be in the event that the point of order 
was overruled; if it be found that it makes no new appropriation or 
creates no new office, I understand it would fall under the other rule 
which allows the House to dispose of it as it sees fit. 

The SPEAKER. As it sees fit, 

Mr. FRANK. We will examine it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. FRANK] asks 
unanimous consent that the bill may be laid aside for examination on 
that point. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, I would like, Mr. Speaker, before that is 
done, to have it understood that it is to be decided some time during 
the present session. 

Mr. FRANK. Oh, yes; right away. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. 1 do not mean to-day, but I mean during 
the present session. 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL, 


Mr, HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I present the report of 
the conferees on the general deficiency bill. There isa very full state- 
ment and I would ask to have it read, and to omit the reading of the 
conference report, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] 
asks unauimous consent to dispense with the reading of the report and 
to have the statement read. Is there oljection ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. If the gentleman from Iowa will make a verbal 
statement I think that will be satisfactory. We will get the informa- 
tion more easily in that way. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of lowa. The gentleman from Georgia suggests 
that I make a statement without having the formal statement of the 


House managersread. I ask unanimous consent, at the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Georgia, to dispense with the reading both of the 
conterenve report and of the statement. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. HOLMAN, What is the request? 

The SPEAKER, That the gertleman from Iowa substitute a verbal 
statement for the technical printed statement. Is there objection? 
[Alter a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

i The statement of the managers on the part of the House is as fol- 
ows: 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the d ing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11459) making appropriations to supply deticiencies for the fiscal year 1890 and 
prior years submit the following written statement in explanation of theaction 
sureed upon by the conference committee on each of the said amendments, 
namely : 

On amendment numbered 1; Appropriates $75,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
to survey the international boundary between the United States and Mexico, 

Ou amendment numbered 2: Appropriates $9,000 for the expenses of the 
Uniled States and Venezuelan Claims Commission. 

On amendment numbered 3: Strikes out the amendment proposed by the 
Senate to the diplomatic and consular act for 1891, with reference to the publi- 
cation of reporis of the International Conference. l 

On amendment numbered 4: Corrects a date fixed in the diplomatio and con- 
sular appropriation act for 1891, so as to make the appropriationitherein for the 
rent of legation buildings at Tokio, Japan, available during the year 1891, 

On amendment numbered 5: Strikes out appropriation of 3.00 proposed by the 
House for the removal of the remains of Lieut. II. C. T. Nye, who died while 
acting as naval attuché at the legation of the United States in Peru, 

Onamendmentnumbered6: Appropriates £36,000 inst ead of $40,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for contingent expenses of the United States consulates, and 
makes $6,000 thereof available for the salaries of consular officers not citizens 
of the United States. 

On amendment numbered 7: Authorizes the credit of $800 in the accounts of 
the late Consul-General Walker at Puris for storage of archives of the consu- 
late general. 

On amendments numbered 8 and 9: Make a verbal correction in the text of 
the bill and appropriate $7,000 for the purchase of a collection of prehistoric 
copper implements. 

On amendment numbered 10: Appropriates $10,000 for the completion of the 
publie building at Dayton, Ohio, and $10,090 for the completion of the public 
builing at Winona, Minn. 

On amendment numbered 11; Appropriates $110,000 for heating apparatus, 
elevators, and approaches for the public building at Pittsburgh, Pa., and $10,- 
000 to complete the public building at Texarkana, Tex. 

On amendment numbered 12: Strikes out appropriation of $15,500 proposed 
by the House to cumplete the light-house at Lubec Narrows, Maine. 

Oa amendment numbered 13: Appropriates $3,169.60, as proposed by the 
House, for certain printing done for the Territory of Montana, instead of $1,497.25, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendments numbered 14 and 18: Authorize the settlement of the ac- 
counts of the collector of customs at the port of New York soas to allow for the 
payment of two additional deputy surveyors of customs and one deputy naval 
oficer, and authorize the continuance of the eee of such officials in 
the future, and provide that the Secretary of the Treasury may authorize cer- 
tain customs employés to administer oaths without compensation th refor 

On amendment numbered 15: Appropriates $2,500 for the redemption of cer- 
tain unsigned bank notes as E by the House. ` 

On amendment numbered 16: Appropriates $365.15 to pay Susannah George 
for expenses due her husband as light keeper at Plum Island, Massachusetts, 
As pro} by the House. 

On amendment numbered 17: Appropriates $170.65 to reimburse the crew of 
the life-saving station at Muskeget, Massachusetts, for the loss of personal prop- 
erty by the burning of the station. 

On amendment numbered 19: Authorizes the settlement of the accounts of 
Samnel Hine, late disbursing officer of the Coast Survey, so as to give him 
credit in the sum of $1,245.85, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendments numbered 2% 21. and 22: Appropriate as pro by the 
Senate to reimburse the States of North Dakota, South Dakota. and Washington 
for moneys expended in paying the expenses of the late constitutional conven- 
tions held therein. : 

On amendment numbered 23: Strikes out the appropriation of $12,000 pro- 
posed by the Senate for a steam · vessel to be used in the customs collection dis- 
trict of Puget Sound, 

On amendment numbered 24; Appropriates 83.000 to enable the Secretary of 
the Treasury to appoint a commission to report on the best method of safe and 
vault construction for the Treasury Department, 

On amendment numbered 25: Strikes out provision proposed by the Senate 
limiting the cost for the use of telephones by the Government in the District of 
Columbia to $30 per annum, 

Ou amendment numbered 26: Strikes out provision proposed by the House 
preventing hereafter the publication of the names of the delinquent tax-payers 
o! the District of Columbia in certain newspapers. 

On amendment numbered 27: Appropriates $111 as proposed by the Senate to 
pay a clerk in the police department of the District of Columbia, 

On amendments numbered 28 and 29: Strike out payments proposed by the 
Senate to certain assessors of the District oj Columbin for work on Sundays. 

On amendments numbered 3) and 31; Make a verbal correction in the text 
of the bill and 5 $1,260 as proposed by the Senate to pay a judg- 
ment against the District of Columbia to James H. Saville. 

On amendment numbered 32; Strikes out appropriation of $238.99, proposed 
by the Senate, to pay for certain extra services in connection with the water 
department of the District of Columbia. 

On amendment numbered 33: Appropriates $1,652.83, instead of $1,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, for transportation and recruiting for the Navy. 

On amendment numbered 31: Appropriates $35, as proposed by the Senate, 
to pay an account of the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting of the Navy. 

On amendments numbered 35, 36,37, 38, and 39: Appropriate, as proposed by 
the Senate, $7,893.02, to pay certain outstanding accounts of the Marine Corps. 

On amendment numbered 40: Appropriates $114.39 to pay accounts of E. S. 
Brooks and Joseph Rakeman for work done in 3 the office of the Com- 
mi-sioner of Patents, and $43.95 to pay Edward Renaud for services as a clerk in 
the Pension Office. 

On amendment numbered 41: Appropriates $25,000, instead of $40,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, and $15,000 as proposed by the Senate, for the expenses of 
providing town-site entries in Oklahoma. 

On amendment numbered 42: Avproptintes $30,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for the erection ofa penitentiary building in North Dakota, 

On amendment numbered 43: Appropriates $5,000 tor completing certain im- 
provements at Hot Springs, Ark. 

On amendment numbered 44: Strikes out proposed appropriation ot $1,109.67 
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to eon Berry for salary and expenses as a special agent of the General 
11 ice. 

Ou amendment numbered 45: Appropriates $169.37to pay P. H. Conger, late 
superintendent of the Yeilowstone Park, certain expenditures mide by him. 

On amendments numbered 46 and 47: Make verbal corrections in the text of 
the bill and appropriate, as proposed by the House, 8122.50 to reimburse B, C. 
Hobbs, amount expended by him in the purchase of certain land for an Indian 
training school fur the United States. 

Ou amendment numbered 48: Appropriates $12,766.80 as additional compen- 
sation to certain employés in the Vost-Odice Department, 

On amendment numbered 49: Authorizes a credit of $11,115.38 in tue account 
of the late postmaster at Minneapolis, Miun., being value of certain postal funds 
stolen from the sale of said oilice in 1836. 

On amendment numbered 50: Appropriates $.01.65 to pay M. M. Lynch for 
services in carrying the United States mail. 

On amendment numbered 51: Appropriates $40,000 to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to continue to completion his investigation as to the extent and 
availability for irrigation of the overtiow and ariesian waters between the nine- 
ty seventh degree of longitude and the eastern foot-hilias of the Rocky Mount- 
ains with the condition that said work shall be completed and finally reported 
on before July 1, 1591, without any additional expense, cost. or charge. 

On amendments numbered 52 and 53: Appropriato $2,133.55 to pay certain 
autited accounts on account of defending suits in claims against the United 
States. 

On amendment numbered 54: Appropriates 8216.60 to pay the salary of the 
United States judge in Alaska. 

On amendments numbered 55,56, 57, and 58: Make verbal corrections in the 
text of the bill and appropriate $193 fcr services of a deputy marshal in Okla- 
homa and authorize the Attorney-General to investigate and report the 
amounts due certain persons for services rendered in Oklahoma since the lands 
thereof were opened to settlement by the President. 

On amendment numbered 59: appropriates to meet deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for United States attorneys aud assistants for 1889 and 1800, and for 
miscellaneous expenses of United States courts for 1890. 

Ovamendments numbered SY, 6L, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 63, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81. 82, 83, 84, 85, and 86: Appropriate as proposed by the Scuate 
Ra e certain deficiencies in the appropriations on account of expenses of 

tbody. 

On amendments numbered 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, and 95: Appropriate as 
proposed by the House for payment to widows of certain deceased members of 
the House of Kepresentatives, é 

On amendment numbered 96: Appropriates as proposed by the House to pay 
the salary of George A. Mathews as a Delegate from the Territory of Dakota 
to the Filty-first Cun- ress. 

On amendments numbered 97 and 98: Provide as proposed by the House for 
reimbursing the Oficial }.eporters of debates and to committees for extra cter- 
ical hire and servic s during the present session of Congress. 

On amendment numbered 99; Appropriates 8800 additional for the salary of 
the House telegraph operator. 

On amendment numbered 100: Strikes out appropriation of $1,333.33 proposed 
by the Senate to pay the estate of Juhn G. Rives for rent of a builuing. 

On amendments numbered Jul and 102: Appropriate $100 to pay a judgment 
of the Court of Claims. 

On amendments numbered 103, 104, and 105: Require the Secretary of the 
Treasury herealter to certify to Congress for appropriation judgments of the 
Court of Claims, and provide that interest on such judgments shall not run 
atter the date of the mandute of affirmance by the Supreme Court, and that no 
one of the judgments of the United States courts reudered under the ao’ cf 
March 3, 1837, provided for in the bill, shall be paid except upon the written 
certilicate of the Attorney-General; that the que-tion of iaw which it was neces- 
sary to decide adversely to the United States in rendering such judgments is 
not involved in any case of the United States which is pending and undecided 
in the Supreme Court. 

Ou amendinents numbered 106, 107, and 108: Appropriate $787.50 for rent of 
office for use of the assistant attorney representing the Government in the Fox 
and Wisconsin River suits; $120,402.70 to pay judgments and awards for flowage 
damages caused by the improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers; and 
authorize tne removal for trial into the circuit court of the United States for 
the eastern district of Wisconsin any suit now pending in the courts of Wis- 
consin for flowuge damages caused by the improvementof the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin Rivers. 

On ainendment numbered 109: Appropriates $633.95 to refund to the State of 
Iowa the amount certitied by the accounting officers of the Treasury to be duc. 

On amendments numbered 110 and 111: Make verbal corrections in the text 
of the bill, i 

On amendment numbered 112: Strikes ouf appropriation of $20,000 pro; 
by the Senate to survey the line between the States of North and South Dakota, 

On amendments numbered 113 and 114: Appropriate for the payment of cer- 
tain claims audited aud certified to Congress on accountof the pay of the savy. 

On amendments numbered 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121. 122. 123, 124, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 129, 150, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 134, 187. 138, 139, 140, 141. and 142: Provide 
for certain deficiencies in the appropriations for the support of tue Government 
ascertained and certified by the accounting officers of tue Treasury to the Sen- 
ate in Senate Executive Document No 210. 

Ou amendments numbered 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153: Ap- 
provriate for the payment of certain audired claims ascertained and reported 
to the Senate in Senate Executive Document No. 211. 

On amendment numbered 154: Strikes out appropriation of $1,239,688.98 pro- 
pored by the Senate for tus pvt cic of the French spoliation claims. 

The bill as it passed the House appropriated %.23.),535.78, to which the Senate 
added by amendments $2,644,955.95. The bill as agreed upon in conference ap- 
propriates $6,656,258.52, being a reduction of $1,209,233,21 under the amount ad- 


ded by the Senate, 
p. & HENDERSON, 
J. ©. CLEMENTS, 
Hanagers on the part of the House, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this bill as it passed 
the House appropriated 85,230. 535.78. As it passed the Senate it car- 
ried 87,875,491. 73. As agreed upon in conference it carries $6,666,- 
258.52. 

The chief items which the Senate proposed to strike out and which 
have been restored in conference are as follows: 

The allowances to families of deceased members and to the Official 
Reporters of the House, aggregating $60,771.41. 

It will be remembered that all of ovr allowances to our deceased 
members were stricken out by the Senate. That wos done for the 
purpose of ascertaining what the rule laid down by the House was. 
The amounts being large in some cases, the Senate was rather startled 
by them and wanted information before agreeing to the items, It so 


happens that in one or two of the cases there was allowed the very 
highest possible amount that could be allowed under the rule adopted 
by the House in respect to these cases, 

Alter the matter was explained to the Senate conferees they receded, 
so that the provisions made in the House bill in respect to our deceased 
brothers stand as passed by the Housy, The same is true as to the Re- 
porters of the House. 

The chief item which was receded from in conference was the item 
covering the French spoliation claims, amounting to $1,239, 688, 98. 

The net amount of the Senate increase, which was reduced in confer- 
ence, including the French spoliation claims and all other items, was 
$1,360, 120. 68. 

I will state for the information of the House the principal items 
added by the Senate and agreed to in conference. 

The first item of importance was for fixing the international bound- 
ary between the United States and Mexico, $75,000. 

It will be remembered that in the last Congress we appropriated 
$100,000. That amount was found to be insufficient for the work. 
Each Government was to pay its own share of the expense; but $75,000 
more were needled in order to do the work, and the matter was strongly 
urged upon our attention by the State Department. Learning that 
much difficulty grows up because of the boandary not being fixed and 
that it is a matter of great international importance that this line 
should be definitely settled and marked by permanent monuments, the. 
conferees on the part of the House yielded and agreed to that item. 

The contingent expense for United States consuls as reported by the 
Senate amendment was $10,000. Four thousand dollars of that was 
yielded by the Senate and $36,000 was yielded by the House conferees, 
so that $36,000 is agreed upon in this report. Six thousand dollars of 
the $36,000 go to those who are not citizens of the United States, act- 
ing as consuis in the absence of consuls underthe law. While such 
persons are acting, they receive a lower rate of compensation than our 
own consuls and the consuls receive none, so that it is practically a 
saving of expense in that respect. 

One large item was $110,000, added for fitting up the interior of the 
public building at Pittsburgh. That was anitem which was certified 
alter similar items were putin by the House committee. Allof them 
that had been recommended by the Department had been incorporated 
in the House bill by the House. ‘This item was certified up afterward 
and is of the same character as those that were put in by the House. 
It is for the fitting up of the interior of that building, and every item 
was given in detail by the Treasury Department, 

Then there was an item of 880, 000 fora penitentiary in North Dakota, 
which the House non-concurred in; but when we came to get informa- 
tion from the Senate and look the matter up we found that that had 
been provided ior in the original act of division, so that that was a 
matter in which we had no discretion, and we were left simply to ap- 
propriate according to existing law. 

We had some trouble over the matter of irrigation, $40,000, but 
finally yielded to the Senate amend ments with several strong conditions, 
providing that this matter must be closed up and reported on by the 
lst of July and that there should be no obligations incurred which 
should involve other expense thereafter, and that this $40,000 should 
close up that matter entirely. 

Then there are $120, 402. 70 for awards and judgments in the Fox River 
improvement cases. This isa large amount tor judgments rendered 
in pursuance of existing law. We have, however, in this provision an 
amendment which requires that these cases shall be transierred to the 
Federal courts hereafter, and thus take them away from tbe high local 
pressure which they obtain in the State courts. Then for the Depart- 
ment of Justice 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask the gentleman are there many 
of these ciaims still pending? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of lowa. They are judgments rendered in the 
local fois and we only know how much there is of them as they are 
certified. 

Mr. BLOUNT. As I understand, you provide here for their being 
heard in the Federal courts instead of the State courts. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Yes, sir; there are some more remain- 
ing. Ido not know how many. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will state to the gentleman that there are only a 
very few of them remaining. The act under which they were paid has 
been repealed, and it provides that only those cases that had commenced 
shall be finished, 

Mr. BLOUNT. When was that repealed? 

Mr. THOMAS. Last Congress. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Last year, in the deficiency bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The law has been repealed, and the 
transfer made to get them away from the local pressure. We have guarded 
it just as well as possible under the circumstances. 

Now, then, for supplemental deticiencies ascertained and reported to 
the Senate siuce the bill passed the House, there are 557,000 for the 
Department of Justice, a large number of them having been audited 
since- the bill passed the House in pursuance of a request from the 
Committee on Appropriations that these bills should be audited; and 
all that have been audited are allowed. 
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In addition to this, there were quite a number which the Depart- 
ment of Justice submitted to the Senate, which they say can not be 
allowed by the auditing officers, but which were properly authorized 
and ordered by the Departmentof Justice. All these we have allowed. 

We have also allowed all submitted in 1889 and 1890, leaving only 
unprovided ior those where the covering act no longer provides for 
them, and being cases which the Department of Justice have sent to 
the auditing officers, and they are now in hand. For these we have 
appropriated $140,000, and that includes $78,000 for the Post-Office 
Department, in the supplemental statement ofaudited accounts. Then 
we have andited claims regularly reported from the auditing officers, 
amounting to $700,000, which makes up a large item in the additions 
put on by the Senate. These are the regularly audited claims that come 
through the regular channels, being those which were reported to the 
Senate committee after the bill was made up in the House. 

For the information of the House I will go hastily over a few of the 
items in this change: 

For Army pay, $12,000. 

For Army transportation, $113,000. 

For Navy pay, ete., $119,000. 

For lost horses, $54,000. 

Going to States under existing law, $195,000. 

Then there is an item which carries no money with it, to straighten 
out the accounts of General Frémont, amounting to $74,000. This is 
simply a matter of book-keeping, carrying no money, but still it goes 
to make up the aggregate sum. 

Then there is $31,000 for the Internal Revenue Bureau, for the re- 
funding of taxes illegally collected, which is a usual appropriation. 

For survey of the public lands, $30,000. 

These are the leading items of that $700,000 to which I have called 

attention. 
~ Now, Mr. Speaker, my colleague on the conference committee, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CLEMENTS], desires to make a few ob- 
servations, and I yield such time as he desires for that pu 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. Speaker, in view of some of the items in this 
bill agreed upon in the conference report, I do not deem it inappropriate 
at this time to call the attention of the House to a comparison of the 

ditures in behalf of the Senate and in behalf of the House. 

e appropriations made during this session tosupply deficiencies on 
account of the expenditures in the Senate, other than salaries of Sena- 
tors, expenses of contest, and allowances of the heirs of deceased Sena- 
tors, amount to $144,206.12, This is for deficiencies authorized during 
this session of Congress not included within the extraordinary items 
which have been excepted. 

For like purposes there have been appropriated during this session 
for deficiencies tor the House only $73,856.79. The employés of the Sen- 
ate provided for in the legislative act for 1890 are 261, and in the House 
325. Additional provided for in the legislative act for 1890, 24 for the 
Senate; additional provided for in the deficiency bill now under con- 
sideration for 1891, 13, making a total of 38 increase for 1891, making 
a total authorized for the Senate by this bill and laws that have passed 
of 298, and for the House 329, The compensation amounts, in the ag- 

for the Senateemployés, to $361,026.10, and, for the Honse, 
3,113.30. The average annual compensation of the Senate officials 
and employés is $1,211.50 and of the House employés $1,194.90. 

The average number ot officials and employés to each Senator is now 
more than three and a half, with an average aggregate compensation 
of $4,298. The average number of officials and employés to each mem- 
ber of the House is less than one, at a cost of $1,177 to each member. 
I simply call attention to this state of facts, which is the result of a con- 
stant accumulation, session atter session, of extra and additional em- 
ployés at the other end of the Capitol. I am unable to see anything in 
the duties of the members of that body which require three and a half 
employés to each Senator while less than one to each member is found 
suficient at this end of the Capitol. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Does not the gentleman think that the preserva- 
tion of proper dignity may involvesomeadditional outlay? e ee 1 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I know of nooffice of any more real dignity than 
that of a direct Representative of the people, a member of this body, 
by which alone tax bills and appropriation bills can be originated. I 
do not think it would impair either the dignity or efficiency of Sena- 
tors if they were elected by the people directly. I have called atten- 
tion to this steady increase of offices, which the Representatives of the 
people and the people themselves should look squarely in the face. It 

not confined by any means toSenateemployés. It is an evil which 
seems to be inherentin the management of public affairs in all De- 
partments. 

Early in this session the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH], 
in charge of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill, called attention, not only in his report, but also in some remarks 
upon this floor, to the fact that it had been shown and admitted by 

cers in the Departments that there were being carried upon the pay- 
rolls and appropriated for annually from 10 to 25 per cent. more offi- 
cials than were necessary for an efficient formance of the public 
service. Yet, in the face of this fact, admitted by the officials of the 


Departments and called attention to here in an official report, you are | 


carrying in this bill, and there seems to be no escape from it, still 
more additional employés for the Senate. Not only that, but the fig- 
ures stated by the gentleman trom Texas [Mu SAYERS] a few days 
ago show that you have created in the appropriation bills of this year 
and otherwise an aggregate of 1,270 new offices while you have dropped 
only 109, leaving a net increase of 1,161 offices. 

The figures also show that the salaries that have been increased are 
1,092 in number. Mr, Speaker, there seems to be a necessity for an 
occasional uprising, an awakening of the publie conscience, and a spe- 
cial effort on the part of the people and their Representatives for the 
purpose of shaking up the dry bones in the Departments and in the 
public service erally. In 1876, after adecade or two of running 
along in the old groove, it seemed that almost every official who came 
into the public service deemed it to be his highest duty to ind addi- 
tional places for his sisters and hiscousins and his aunts, until the time 
was ripe for a change, and there arose among the people and in this 
House a spirit of retrenchment and reform, led by that disttnguished 
patriot, Mr. Randall, and others, which resulted in the lopping off of 
about $30,000,000 from the annual expenses of the Government. 

Since that time the accumulation of parasites upon the public serv- 
ice has again gone on to such an extent that it seems to me that the 
field is again white for the harvest, and another shaking up is needed, 
another movementin the interest of retrenchment and reform. In the 
face of the fact stated early in this session, that there was a large per- 
centage of unnecessary employés in the public service, it seems that 
we are still unable to check this tendency, and every bill that comes 
in carries a number of additional employés. The Government is carry- 
ing substantially a civil pension-list under the guise of the public serv- 
ice. 

This evil is a matter of slow but steady growth, and although it is 
checked at times by such a shaking up as I have mentioned when the 
people and their Representatives become, aroused to the necessity for 
reform, yet as soon as the movement ceases the evil begins again and 
goes on session after session, year after year, and there seems to be no 


-other way of checking it, or getting rid of these parasites upon the 


public service and coming back to business methods but by a radical 
reform inaugurated by the people; for it takes almost a revolution to 
effect the necessary reform. > 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I yield as much time as he desires to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I want only a minute or two, to say 
that I think that in some of the Departments of the Government, if 
the heads of the respective bureaus had the power to choose their em- 
ployés, and would exercise that power as a man would exercise it in 
private business, there might be some decrease in the existing force, 
while in others I think there could not be any decrease without injury 
to the service. I will not at this time stop to desi those Depart- 
ments in which, under the circumstances I have indicated, there might 
safely, in my opinion, be a small decrease. 

I do want to say, however, after ten years of service upon the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and being somewhat familiar with the appro- 
priations of the public service, that, in my judgment, considering the 
growth of the country and the amountof work to be done, there never 
has been a period in the history of our Government when the work 
was done so well and so economically asitisdoneto-day. I want tosay 
further that we sometimes forget the enormous increase of the work 
connected with the carrying on of this great Government. Why, do 
gentlemen remember that since 1870, within a period of twenty years, 
there has been an increase of 26, 000, 000 in the population of this coun- 
try, more people than there are to-day in all England, and there has 
been a more than corresponding increase in the agricultural and man- 
ufacturing industries of the country and in its commerce, internal and 
foreign? 

I thought it proper to say this much by way of supplement to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CLEMENTS]. Now, one 
word as to the increase he speaks of in the number of employés of the 
Senate. There is an increase there. It comes largely from the employ- 
mentof clerks for Senators. Members of that body believe it necessary, 
in order to enable them to conduct the public business, that there should 
be paid at the public expense a clerk for each Senator who is not the 
chairman of a committee and has not the assistance of a committee 
clerk. Iam inclined to think that they are correct in regard to this 
matter, I have long been of the opinion that the publicservice would 
be better cared for if each Representative had such aid. 

With the one hundred letters on the average that many Representa- 
tives receive daily, requiring one hundred answers, and half as many 
commissions to be attended to before they can be answered—matters 
not connected with the publie business, but concerning the interests of 
constituents—with all this work which no one man, attending to it 
industriously in the ordinary course of business, working twelve hours 
a day, could dispose of—after this private work is out of the way, 
exacting in its nature—gentlemen can not disregard it, because if they 
do, there is complaint amongst their constituents—we come to the pub- 
lic business; and with over twelve thousand bills, referred to filty odd 
committees, requiring investigation, consideration, and report, with 
revenue bills to be considered and put in proper shape for the public 
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good, with appropriation bills covering three hundred millions of pub- 
money, every item of which should be examined and considered in 
the committee that frames the bill and in the Committee of the Whole 
and in the House, gentlemen can see at once that if we could work 
twenty-fuur hours in every day, assuming that we make even a faint 

to the exhaustion of the public measures of legislation, there 
is not time enough for the public business, without regard to the pri- 
vate matters in which our constituents are concerned. 

So that I have long been of opinion that it would be a wise expend- 
iture if each Representative could have, paid from the public Treasury, 
a competent clerk who should be a stenographer, to at least assist in 
taking care of the private portion of the demands which come upon him 
as a member of Congress from his constituency, as well as to assist in 
the preparation of publie business as a clerk. But we have not such 
assistance; and that explains a part of the disparity between the em- 
ployés of the House and the employés of the Senate. 

Mr. SAYERS. I notice that there is an increase of twenty-four offi- 
cers of the Senate, The increase in the number of. Senators will not 
explain this large increase in the number of employés. 

. CANNON. Thegentleman is correct; and, without violating the 
rules or criticising the other branch of Congress, I will say that I know 
many Senators are inclined to believe, and so state frankly, that the 
force of that body is too large. But under that courtesy which has 
existed in the Senate of the United States from the foundation of the 
Government, new employés for Senators and the Senate, when asked 
by one or any considerable number, are granted by the others almost as 
a matter of course, although the Senators making the request may not 
be in the majority. I have never been able to find, in discussing these 
appropriations touching the personnel of the Senate, that there was any 
difference whatever arising from the political complexion of the Sen- 
ate. It has been the same when the Democrats had the Senate asitis 
now when the Republicans hgve it. Upon this one thing they have 
always been and are now a unit. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Is it not true that there are some 
Democratic Senators who have more patronage over there than some 
Republican Senators ? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, I presume so. 

Mr. SAYERS. I would like to know the particulars as to that 
matter. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Human nature seems to be the same 
over there, without regard to politics. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not desire to say anything further touching 
the employés of the Senate. That body has always insisted that the 
number and character of its employés was a matter of which it was 
the judge; and, as the concurrence of that body is required for the ap- 
propriation of money, it has substantially, with a few exceptions, al- 
ways carried its point. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Is it not a fact that a very large 
portion of the increase in the clerical force of the Departments is due 
entirely to the pension legislation which we have enacted? 

Mr, CANNON. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I understand that a large pro- 
portion of this additional force is employed in the adjudication of claims 
of disabled soldiers and the widows of deceased soldiers. 

Mr. CANNON. That matterhas been fully stated. I donot recol- 
lect the exact number of additional employés for work of that charac- 


Mr. SAYERS. But if we deduct all the additional ſoree authorized 
by the present Congress for pension business, the number of new offi- 
cers created by this Congress is still greater than the number of new 
officers created at both sessions of the Fiftieth Congress. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I would like the gentleman to 
give me a detailed statement of that matter. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will do so. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I understand that, in reaching 
such a result, bills are counted which have not yet become laws. For 
instance, the computation includes offices proposed to be created by 
the bankruptcy bill. 

Mr.SAYERS. No, sir; that is not embraced in the computation at all. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. According to my understanding 
it is; and for that reason I would like to have a detailed statement. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr.Speaker, this whole matter has been gone over. 
Some weeks ago the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] submitted 
what he had to say on this subject and I submitted what I had to say. 
Our remarks have been entombed in the RECORD [laughter], and I do 
not desire to go over the matter again. I wish to make only one ad- 
ditional remark, and then I will sit down. 

Considering the increase of population, considering the growth of 
the country, the increase of the material prosperity of the country, the 
increase of Federal officials 

Mr. BUCHANAN, ot New Jersey. And of public buildings. 

Mr. CANNON (continuing). I say the increase of Federal officials 
has not kept pace with the increase of population by one-third. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Will the gentleman yield for a single question ? 

Mr, CANNON. Certainly. à 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The gentleman from Illinois has been a member 


of the House for a long time and very intimately connected with the 
Committee on Appropriations and public expenditures for many years, I 
want toask him it he thinks that, laying aside the private secretaries 
of the Senators themselves, any necessity exists tor three and a half em- 
ployés, on an average, to each Senator at a cost of $4,298 per annum, 
whereas the number of employés in the House averages less than one 
to each member at a cost of but $1,177 per annum, I ask him as a 
business man what he thinks of that, 

Mr, CANNON. In my judgment, I will state to the gentleman, 
there might well be an increase of the employés of the House for the 
purposes I have just designated, and I think also there might well be 
a decrease in the employés of the Senate. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I yield now to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. PETERS]. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, I want tocall the attention of the House 
simply to one fact in connection with the statements already made on 
this question by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CLEMENTS], and it 
is this: It will not do to make a comparison between the numberof 
employés of the House and Senate or to say that there are so many 
employés to each Senator and so many employés to each member of 
the House; for it must be remembered that each State has but two Sen- 
ators, while some of the States have thirty-four or thirty-five Repre- 
sentatives on the floor of the House. It is manifestly, therefore, an 
unjust comparison; for the reason that two Senators have to look after 
the entire interests of the State, while the membership of the State on 
the floor of the Honse, amounting, as I have said, sometimes to thirty 
four or five in number, divide up amongst themselves and look after 
the interests of each part of the State. 

Mr. MORSE. But they do not do as much work as the members of 
the House. 

Mr. PETERS. Well, in that respect I differ with my friend from 
Massachusetts. There is perhaps no member of the House who has 
been called upon to do more errand work than myself, and yet I know 
asa matter of fact many members of the Senate who do an immense 
amount of this same errand work. 

But there is another tact to which I wish to call attention. There 
are a large number—as was disclosed by testimony submitted before 
the Committee on Appropriations in framing our bills this year—of 
employés in the various Departments who have become old and worn 
out in the service and are really incompetent and unable to perform 
the duties of fall clerks. But yet the Government is brought face to 
face with the problem whether it will turn out these old people to-day, 
who spent their lifetime in the service and are not able to support 
themselves outsidein other avocations of life, or continue them on the 
rolls as now, and allow them to draw their compensation from the Gov- 
ernment for such service as they may be able to render. 

Ihave myself been always opposed to civil-service reform and to 
the civil-service law. I never believed in it. I believe it has done 
injury to the departmental service; and yet were I in a Department, 
and if I had occasion to consider the question whether I should turn 
these old people out or not—turn them out to die or keep them in the 
service and on the rolls at a salary allowed by this Government—I 
should certainly say, in all charity, that the Government should main- 
tain them during the rest of their lives, although they may not be 
able to perform full service. This practice has prevailed in the De- 
partments all the time, has the sanction of age, and yet these old, de- 
crepit, and worn-out employés are counted in the Departments in the 

force necessary to carry on the Government. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask a vote on the 
adoption of the report. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the report was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


DEFICIENCY IN MEMBERS’ PAY. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, there is one more mat- 
ter that I desire to bring up from the Committee on Appropriations. I 
send to the desk a bill that I want to put on its passage, and while it 
is going up I will only say in explanation of it that we find there is a 
deficiency in the pay of members by the unseating of certain members 
who had drawn their pay up to that time and the seating of the other 
members who were entitled to their tull pay. I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Certainly, when you elect men you onght to pay 
them. 

Mr, HENDERSON, of Iowa. I ask that the bill be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

bil R. making an riation to supply a deficiency in the 
^ priation „ of Members of the — of aro tativesa cad 

legates from the Territories. 

Ý Beit ear. roe That there se area A yeahs iaaea areal any money in the 

reasur; erwise u 
Gus Bor DEP ĩͤ vb 
and Delegates from the Territories 
sum of $10,316. 

5 ref 5 Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Ought it not to be considered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

Mr, HENDERSON, of Iowa. I hope the gentleman from Kentucky 
will not make that point. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. It seems to me that is the proper course 
for us to pursue at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state that there is a good deal of 
business on the Speaker's table that might be disposed of. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Lask unanimous consent that this be 
considered in the House. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE. I understand this is for the purpose of pay- 
ing the salaries of members elected by the House. 

A MEMBER. Ejected by the House. 

Mr. CANNON. They have got our money and now we want to get 
our own, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Iam not at all surprised at the statement 
of the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There being no objection, the bill was read a first and second time, 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, iv 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE TO POSTAL CLERKS, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following House bill 
with Senate amend ments: 

A bill (H. R. 10086) grunting leaves of absence to clerks and employés in first 
and second class post-ottices, 

The amendments of the Senate were read. 

ThesPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the amendments, 

Mr. HOLMAN. ls not that subject to the point that it should have 
its first consideration in Committee of the Whole? It creates a new 
class. Originally the House bill only applied to clerks in first and 
second class post-oflices. This applies to others. 

The SPEAKER. It does not seem that that comes within the rule. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does it not create a new class of employés? 

The SPEAKER. No; it only grants leave of absence; that is all. 

Mr. EVANS. It does not require an appropriation, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then Í ask leave to offer an amendment to include 
the employés of third-class post- offices. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman can move to concur with an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move toconcur with that amendment, adding the 
words “third class;’’ so that the bill will read: 


Granting leaves of absence to clerks in first, second, and third class post-offices, 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HOLMAN. Thope my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] 
will not ohjeet to that. I have made some inquiries on the subject since 
the matter was belore the House before, and I think he is doing a great 
injustice by excluding the employés ot third-class post-offices trom the 
provisions of this bill. 

I trust gentlemen who have third-class post-offices in their districts 
wil! insist upon placing the employés of those post offices on the same 
footing as the clerks in first and second class post-offices. Take a dis- 
trict such as I have the honor to represent, containing cities of eight 
or nine thousand inhabitants; there is not asingle post-office in the dis- 
trict except third-class post- offices. and every one of those third-class 
post-oilices stands on the same tooting with respect to all other matters 
as first and second class post- offices, except the matter of salaries. The 
employés of these third-class post-offices are employed at small salaries, 
and why should they be discriminated against ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, that whole subject was fully dis- 
cussed when this bill came from the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post- Roads, and I had thought that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HoLMAN] was satistied with the conclusion that the House reached. 
The average compensation of clerks in third-class post- offices is $250 a 


year. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is my argument, that they are paid small sal- 
aries, and that they ought not to be discriminated against on that ac- 
count in the matter ot granting them leave of absence, 

Mr. BINGHAM. They only perform temporary or intermediate 
service. They are only employed in the distribution of the mails and 
in separating offices or are only employed when the mail comes in. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend is entirely misinformed upon that sub- 
ject. They are employed right straight along. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is only in the larger offices. 

Mr. HOLMAN, At all the third-class post- offices in my district I find 
that these clerks are employed right straight along. There are some 
distributing offices where an additional clerk may be employed tempo- 
rarily, but at every third-class post-office in my Congressional district 
there is a clerk employed regularly at a small salary. As I have said 


heretofore, the very fact that the salary is small is a reason why there 
should be no discrimination against them. 

Mr. BINGHAM. These men never work eight hours a day except 
in a very few large offices. In the innumerable separating offices and 
small offices in the country their hours of employment are short, and 
by a convenient arrangement with the postmaster there is no trouble 
about letting them off for a few days at any season of the year. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is true of the second class also. There is no 
5 4 80 in ſavor of the second elass that does not apply to the third 

ass. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Oh, there is a difference, because the second 
class 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend has put them all on the same footing as 
to rents, lights, and fuel. The third-class offices stand on the same 
footing in every respect, with the difference, of course, in the salaries; 
but in every other respect except this they are all on the same footing. 
Now, because their salaries are low they are deprived of the benefit 
ki = privilege of leave of absence granted to the higher-paid em- 
ployés. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I would suggest to the gentleman that we Jiad 
better let his proposition go over until the next session. We will then 
look into the matter critically and fairly, and any arguments that may 
be desired can be presented before the committee at that time. Ifwe 
fail to concur in this Senate amendment the bill will not pass at the 
present session of Co . The Senate amendment embraces but 
sixty people. They are the only employés of the Government at 
Washington who do not get leave of absence. If this amendment is 
not concurred in at this time the bill will not be reached again during 
this session. 

Mr, HOLMAN, Will my friend allow me one suggestion? He rep- 
resents a district where there is not a single solitary third-class post- 
office. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I represent the committee, which is composed of 
members from districts where there are third-class post-oflices. 

Mr. HOLMAN, My friend represents a district where there is not 
a single one of these third-class post-offices. Now, many gentlemen 
around me here represent districts where there are none other than sec- 
ond, third, and fourth class offices; and does not my friend regard it as 
ungenerous to give to the employés of his district, with other districts 
in the large cities, this additional benefit of puplic employment and 
deprive the great majority of those who are engaged in the second 
or third class offices of the same privilege? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I would say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. EVANS. I have six such offices in my district, and I am in 
favor of this bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Well, I represent a first-class office. I wish to say 
to the gentleman from Indiana - 

Mr. HOLMAN. How many third-class offices does the gentleman 
from Tennessee say he has in his district? 

Mr. EVANS. There aresix third-class offices in my district. Ihave 
only one first-class office in my district, 

Mr. HOLMAN. And you would discriminate against the larger 
number in favor of the one? 

Mr. BINGHAM. As I was endeavoring to say, while I represent a 
first-class office, the committee consists of fifteen members, This was 
the best judgment of that committee, and it came from that commit- 
tee, I think, unanimously, We will take up the consideration of the 
proposition of the gentleman from Indiana, covering twelve thousand 
offices, and I would ask the gentleman to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Standing by itself, such a bill would not receive a 
favorable hearing, The committee has always been made up largely 
of gentlemen representing the larger post-oftices; and, while the com- 
nfittee has been one of the best in the House, including the time that 
the gentleman has presided over it, yet, as 1 stated, the committee gen- 
erally represents the higher class of offices. 

I hope my friend will allow me to have a vote on mv amendment. 
I suppose it will be voted down. I know such amendments are gen- 
erally voted down when we have to come in conflict with a committee. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I would say to the gentleman that when he talks 
of the third-class offices he eliminates from his proposition the great 
body of fourth-class offices; for he must under-tand this, that the allow- 
ance for separating offices pertains as much to a fourth-class office 
where it is a separating office as it does to a third-class oflice where it 
is a separating office. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That would only apply to about one in a district; 
perhaps two or more in the State of Indiana. I speak for the rural 
people and the rural post-offices, while my friend speaks for the cities. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Oh, no; I speak for the committee. I trust the 
amendment will be voted down. If it is adopted the bill will tail. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield for 
an amendment? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I had the floor, if the Speaker pleases. I offered 
an amendment and it was noted by the Clerk in the usual way, and an 
amendment can be offered in such a way when the previous question 
has not been called. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is upon concurring with the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BUCKALEW. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask my colleague 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk has no such amendment as suggested 
by be gentleman from Indiana. No such amendment has been pre- 
sented. = 

Mr. HOLMAN. The amendment I offered was to insert the words 
“t clerks of third-class offices’? preceding the enumeration of employés. 

The SPEAKER, . The question is on concurring with the amend- 
ment of the gentleman irom Indiana. 

Mr. BUCKALEW. I desire to ask my colleague on the Committee 
of Post- Offices and Post · Roads tor an explanation of the Senate amend- 
ment. I understand that applies to employés for a single month, and 
also to employés by the day. How can you worka proposition such as 
that contained in the amendment? How can you give Jeave of ab- 
sence to men employed day by day and single days without abuse and 
favoritism growing out o! such things if you attempt to apply it to the 
various public offices in the country? 

Surely the chairman of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- Roads 
ean not have considered the Senate amendment, for it he had given it 
careful consideration he would hardly care to bave sucha provision as 
that put upon the statate-book. The gentleman had better non-con- 
cur in the Senate amendment and get a hasty hearing before a com- 
mittee of conference and strike that out. Ican understand why em- 
ployés of the Government for a whole year in the post-office ought to 
have a little recreation in the hot months for a short period of time, 
such as has been extended by former statutes; but to admit this prin- 
ciple and allow it to apply to temporary employés and to employés by 
the day, giving such men leave of absence, would surely lead to abuse, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I can explain to the gentleman fully the matter 
about which he makes inquiry. To start with, the bill provides that 
there shall be no leave of absence granted to any one unless where 
there has been one year’s continuous service. 

Mr. BUCKALEW. That is the House bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is the Senate bill also. The Senate bill sim- 
ply amends the House bill by including in its provisions leave of 
absence for the employés of the mail-bag repair shop established in 
Washington a year ago by an amendment to the General Post-Office 
appropriation bill. The mail-bags and mail-locks are repaired here 
at Washington, and an annual appropriation rans in the General Post- 
Office bill jor the maintenance of that division of the service. These 
people can get no leave of absence unless they have been employed 
continuously for one year. That is the only branch or division of any 
Department ot the Government where the employés are not allowed 
leave of absence under the statute, aud therefore they have been in- 
cluded in this bill. 

Mr. BUCKALEW, Do I understand, then, that this amendment of 
the Senate is to be read in connection with the bill and is to apply 
only to persons who have been employed a whole year? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Only to those who have been employed a whole 


year, 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, 

The question was taken; ‘and the Speaker declared that the noes 
seemed to prevail. 

Mr, HOLMAN, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 58. 

So the amendment of Mr. HOLMAN was rejected. 

The amendment of the Senate was then concurred in. 

Mr. BINGHAM moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was concurred in; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MARTHA N. HUDSON. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a resolution from the Senate 
Tequesting the return to that body of the bill (S. 3433) granting a pen- 
sion to Martha N. Hudson. 

The SPEAKER. This request grows out of an error in the enroll- 
ment of the bill, and without objection the request of the Senate will 
be complied with, 

There was no objection. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE ALTAMAHA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (H. R. 10265) to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Altamaha River, with 
amendments of the Senate thereto, and a request for a committee of 
conference. > 

The bill and amendments were read. 

Mr. LESTER, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the 
Senate amendments, 

The motion was agreed to. 


CATLENA LYMAN. 


Mr.SAWYER. Mr, Speaker, I desire to present a conference report. 
The report was read, as follows: 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 


the amendments of the Senate to the bill of the House (H. R. 5206) granting a 
pension to Catlena Lyman, having met, after full and free conference have 
a to recommend and do recommend to respective Houses as follows: 

hat the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate amendment and 


agree to the same, 
JOHN G. SAWYER, 
EDWARD LANE, 
C. E. BELKNAP ' 
Managers on the part of the House. 


PHILETUS SAWYER, > 
DAVID TURPIE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The recominendation on the part of the House conferees is based not only 
upon numerous precedents, but more especially upon the extraordinary serv- 
ices of the officer, which ap to have been duly recognized by his oponer 
Admiral Farragut, and the further fact that the pension thereby allowed is not 
payab e out of the general revenues of the Government, but out of the naval 
pension fund” raised by the officersand men of the Navy from prizes capt- 
ured from the country’s enemies. 


JNO, G. SAWYER. 

©. E. BELKNAP. 

EDWARD LANE. 
‘The conference report was adopted. 


FORT ELLIS RESERVATION, MONTANA, 


The SPEAKER also laid betore the House a bill (H. R. 8049) to pro- 
vide for the disposal of the abandoned Fort Ellis military reservation 
in Montana under the homestead law, and tor other purposes, with 
amendments of the Senate thereto, and a request for a committee of 
conterence, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the original bill be read. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to call attention of the gentleman repre- 
senting Montana [ Mr. CARTER] to the fact that while this amendment- 
may he beneficial to the State it is injurious to the actual settlers on 
those lands, because it deprives them of the benefit of the homestead 
law. 

Mr. CARTER. I will say to the gentleman from Indiana that there 
is not, nor has there ever been, an actual settler lawtully upon this 
reservation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understand that; but I say that this bill would 
deprive the actual settlers of an opportunity of entering those lands un- 
der the homestead Jaw, and, of course, that will raise the price of the 
lands above the reach of the laboring men of his State. That is my 
first suggestion. My second is this: It should be observed that the 
Senate has carelully repealed the provision originally found in the bill, 
reserving the right to declare forfeiture as against the Northern Pacific 
corporation. I do not think my triend ought to consent that there shall 
be a deliberate repeal of that reservation of the right to declare forfeit- 
ure of the portion of the Northern Pacific land grant that is affected by 
the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, with reference to the observations of 
my friend from Indiana, I wish to say that the provisions of this bill, 
as amended by the Senate, are not satisfactory tome. Iam exceed- 
ingly desirous that these lands shail be thrown open for settlement at 
the earliest practicable date. ; 

Mr. HOLMAN. Entry is to be suspended for a year, anyhow, under 
the amendment. 

Mr. CARTER. To permit the State to select lands under its school- 
lands grant. This is not in conlormity with the intent of the original 
bill, which was tramed directly in the interests of settlers. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There will be a delay of a year, so no time will be 
lost by sending the bill to a conierence now. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, Lask that the amendments of the San- 
ate be non-concurred in and a conterence committee appointed on the 
part of the House. 8 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection; and it was ordered accordingly. 


REANEY, SON & ARCITBOLD, 


The SPEAKER, as the next business on the Speaker’s table, laid 
before the House the following Senate bill (S. 125), corresponding in 
its provisions with a House bill favorably reported. 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of 
Claims to inquire into and determine how much the steam-vessels Wateree, 
Suwannee. and Shamokin—hullsand machinery—built for the United States by 
Reaney, Son & Archbold under their contracts with the Navy Department, cost 
the said contractors over and above the contract prices and allowances for extra 
work, and to enter judgment in favor of Reaney, Son & Archbold for the same: 
Provided, That the judgment shail not exceed the sum allowed by the board 
convened in pursuance of a resolution of the Senate of the United States, dated 
March 9, 1865, of which Thomas O. Selfridge was the president, the said allow- 
ance being set forth in Senate Executive Document No. 18, Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress, first session. 

Sec. 2. That at the hearing or the trial of any suit so commenced either y, 
plaintiff or defendant, shall have the right to use before the court any testimony 
or documents which may be relevant to and competent upon the ixeues joined 
between the parties, and that the proceedings, trial, decision, and judgment of 
the said court shal! be had in the same manner as in all other cases before the 
said Court of Claims, and have the same effect; and that cither party, laintiffr 
or defendant, mav appeal from the decision or judgment ot the sa urt of 
Claims to the Supreme Court of the United States, in the same manner as now 
provided for in other cases. 


The SPEAKER. The question ison ordering this bill toa third read- 
ing. = 
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Mr. HOLMAN. I believe the Chair has ruled that bills of this class 
are not subject to a point of order as making an expenditure of money. 
This is one of the elass of bills referring naval construction claims to 
the Court of Claims. Is seems to me that it must ultimately involve an 
appropriation of money. 

Mr, THOMAS, There is no appropriation in the bill. : 

The SPEAKER, This bill is in no wise different, so far as the point 
of order is concerned, from those which have already been passed. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is exactly of the same character. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But there may be money paid under the bill. 

The bill was ordered toa third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. r 
House bill 2455, similar in substance to the Senate bill just passed, 
was, by unanimous consent, laid on the table. 


ASSIGNEES OF JOHN ROACH, DECEASED. 


The SPEAKER, as the next business on the Speaker’s tuble, laid 
before the House the following Senate bill, corresponding in its pro- 
visions with a House bill favorably reported: 

A bill (S. 270) for the relief of the assignees of John Roach, deceased. 

Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is karey conferred upon the Court of 
_ Claims to inquire into and determine how much the steam machinery built for 
the United States double-ender Peoria by John Roach, deceased, under his con- 
tract with the Navy Department, cost the said contractor over and above the 
contract price and allowances for extra work, and to enter 42 ent in favor of 
George W. uintard and George E. Weed, assignees of said John Roach, forthe 
same: That the judgment shall not exceed the sum allowed by the 
board convened in pursuance of a resolution of the Senate of the United States 
dated March 9, 1865, of which Thomas O. Selfridge was the president, the said 
allowance being set forth in Senate Executive Document No. 18, Thirty-ninth 

Congress, first session, and stated at the sum of $61,172.51 
Sec. 2. That at the hearing or on the of any suit so commenced either 
party, plaintiff or defendant, shall have the right to use beforethe court any 
testimony or documents which may be relevant to and competent upon the is- 
‘sues joined between the parties; and that the proceedings, trial, decision, and 
8 the said court shall be bad in the same manner as in all other cases 
‘ore the said Court of Claims, and have the sameeffect; and that either party, 
laintiff or defendant, may appeal from the decision or judgment of the said 
urt of Claims to the Su Court of the United States in the same manner 

as now provided for in other cases. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

House bill 11890, corresponding in its provisions with the Senate 
bill just passed, was, by unanimous consent, laid on the table. 


SUBDIVISION OF COOKE PARK, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The SPEAKER, as the next business on the Speaker’s table, laid 
before the House the following Senate bill, corresponding in its pro- 
visions with a House bill favorably reported: 

A bili (S. 4021) to authorize the commissioners of the District of Columbia toan- 
nul and cancel the subdivision of part of square 112, known as Cooke Park, 
Be {l enacted, etc., That the commissioners ot the District of Columbia be, and 

they are here 8 to annul and cancel the subdivision of part of 

square No. 112. in Georgetown, known as Cooke Park, made by A. M. Bell, Se 
tember 26, 1885, and recorded in the office of the surveyor of said District in 
book A. R. S, page 157: Provided, That all the owners whose property in said 
subdivision abuts on the avenue shown thereon shall petition therefor, 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed, = 

House bill 10758, corresponding in its provisions with the Senate 

bill just passed, was by unanimous consent laid on the table. 


AMOS L, ALLEN. 


The SPEAKER, as the next business on the Speaker’s table, laid 
betore the House the following Senate bill, corresponding in its pro- 
visions with a House bill favorably reported: 


A bill S. 968) for the relief of 8 survivor of the firm of Larrabee 
en, 

Be iten etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of 
Claims to inquire into and determine how much the hull of the United States 
double-ender Iosco cost the contractors, Larrabee & Allen, over and above the 
contract price and allowances for extra work, and to enter judgment in favor 
of Amos L. Allen, survivor of said firm, for the same: Provided, That the judg- 
ment shall not exceed the sum allowed by the board convened in pursuance of 
a resolution of the Senate of the United States, dated March 9, 1865, of which 
Thomas O. Selfridge was 5 the said allowance being set forth in 
Senate Executive Document No. 18, Thirty-ninth Congress, first session. 

See. 2. That at the hearing or on the trial of any suit so commenced, either 
party, plaintiff or hes papa shall have the right to use before the courtany 
testimony or documents which may be relevant to and competent upon the is- 
sues joined between the parties, and that the proceedings, trial, decision, and 
8 of the said court shall be had in the same manner asin all other cases 

fore the said Court of Claims, aud have the same effect; and that either party, 
3 or defendant, may appeal from the decision or judgment of the said 

urt of Claims to the Sa e Court of the United States in the same manner 
as now provided for in er cases. 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I make the point of order that no motion has 
been made or authorized to substitute this for the House bill. 

Mr. THOMAS, A House bill exactly like this Senate bill has been 
reported from the Committee on War Claims and is now on the Cal- 


Mr. KERR, of fowa. Well, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman has not been authorized to call this bill up. 

The SPEAKER. Has the committee directed that action be asked 
on this bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. The committee has directed me to ask considera- 
tion of the bill whenever it might come up from the Speaker’s table. 


The SPEAKER. The point of order will have to be overruled. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, permit me to say a word. We might 
just as well bring in that entire batch of old claims that have been re- 
jected during twenty-five years past and put them all in one bill, as 
pass these claims bill after bill in this way. The claims in my judg- 
ment are not meritorious; and I had an opportunity to examine them - 
when the subject was fresh, when men who knew all about the facts 
were living. Now, when persons who were familiar with these trans- 
actions are dead these bills are ; and the bills by their very terms 
contemplate judgments by the Conrt of Claims against the Government. 
No court considering the proposition contained in bills of this class— 
neither the Supreme Court of the United States nor any other court— 
could misunderstand the fact that the bills are with a view to 
the assessment of damages; and the court would act in defiance of the 
spirit of the bills if it did not make the allowance demanded by the 
claimants. I do notexpect that any of these measures will be defeated; 
I take it for granted that they will pass and that they will deplete the 
Treasury in the early future of large sums of money. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, this bill is similar in its provisions toall 
the other bills of this class which have already been passed. It proposes 
simply to submit the facts to the Court of Claims. There is no ques- 
tion that the United States Government is indebted to these panel 
found by the naval board; and this bill provides that the finding of 
the court shall not exceed the findingof the board. These claims ought 
to have been allowed years and years ago; but, instead of making now 
a direct appropriation, we provide simply for sending the matter to the 
court for proof on the part of the claimants, although they have here- 
tofore presented such proof and have been allowed all they asked, all 
they ought to have, and all they now demand, by the naval board. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I understand that all these claims were at one 
time submitted to a board and have been rejected; and this bill is 
framed, as I understand, so as to get rid of the objections npon which 
the claims were ruled ont on a former occasion. I do not think that 
this bill or any bill of this kind ought to pass. 

Mr. THOMAS. The bill provides by its terms that the court can 
not find judgment for a greater amount than that allowed by the Self- 
ridge board. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That was $11,000? 

Mr. THOMAS. Eleven thousand dollars. 

The bill was ordered toa third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

House bill No. 12114, corresponding in its provisions with the Sen- 
ate bill just passed, was by unanimous consent laid on the table, ` 

RANCHO PUNTA DE LA LAGUNA. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2212) relative 
to the Rancho Punta de la Laguna. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I make the point of order that this bill requires 
its first consideration in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CASWELL. The same bill has been reported in the House by 
the Committee on Private Land Claims, and is on the Calendar ready 
for consideration. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa, Mr. Speaker, the delegation from California 
assure me that the bill is all right, and in consideration of their state- 
ment I withdraw the objection. 

Mr, ANDERSON, of Kansas. I would like to have some further ex- 
planation than that, Mr. Speaker, before this question is settled. 

Mr. McCREARY. I hope some gentleman from California will give 
a statement as to how this is all right,” 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I renew the point of order of the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. CASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I will make a brief statement of 
the facts in connection with this bill. 

This bill has been before the Committee on Private Land Claims, and 
on a full investigation they were unanimous in their report in its favor. 
The facts of the case, simply and briefly stated, are these: That the 
title to about 5,000 acres of land has utterly failed which the United 
States had granted to settlers, Subsequently to that the claimant, or the 
grantee, by virtue of the Spanish grant of 1844, established his claim 
in all the courts of California, first before the land commission of Cal- 
ifornia and afterwards before the courts, to this very land which the 
Government had previously sold. 

The difficulty grew out of an erroneous survey in the first instance, 
where two grants had overlapped. By this erroneous survey the Gov- 
ernment went on and sold the land of the claimant to the extent of 
about 5,000 acres. Afterwards he established his claim, as I have said, 
in all of the courts, and by the corrected survey, made under the direction 
of the court, the claim was fully and unquestionably established to 
the land. But the Government had sold this land to various parties 
and had received pay for it. The lands sold were in Southern Califor- 
nia and some of these lands are to-day worth from fifty to a hundred 
dollars an acre. J 

Now, the best and only thing thatthe Government can do to remedy 
the wrong is to pass this bill and allow the party to locate lauds in 
other parts of California where he can find Government lands. It is 
eminently just that this should be done, and there is no reason in the 
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world why the claimant should not have the fall benefit of the lands 
which the California courts have held that he was entitled to. 

Mr. VAUX. How did these lands come to be sold, if the Govern- 
ment had no right to dispose of them? 

Mr. CASWELL. I have just stated that it was an error in a survey. 
Afterwards by a survey made under the direction of the court the 
boundary was found to be 1 mile or more east of the original survey. 
It is all made perfectly clear in the letters of the Secretary and the re- 
port of the committee, which has gone very fully into all the facts. 

I will say further, Mr. Speaker, that the Commissioner of the Land 
Office, by a letter published in a report accompanying the bill, recom- 
mends the passage of the bill and says that parties in interest are en- 
titled to relief. I will state also that this bill is so carefully guarded 
that the Secretary of the Interior may hereafter investigate the facts 
before permitting this party to locate any lands atall. In fact, it is 
guarded on all sides. [Cries of Vote!“ ‘‘Vote!’’] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state to the gentleman from 
Kentucky, who renewed the point of order made by the gentleman 
from Iowa, that it seems to the Chair 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I withdraw the point of order, Thad the 
same thing happen to me that happened to the gentleman from Iowa. 
[Laughter. } 

There being no objection, the bill was considered and ordered to a 
third reading; and being read the third time, was passed. 


PENALTIES ON THE GUNBOAT PETREL. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2916) to remit 
the pare on gunboat No. 2, known as the Petrel. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and 
15 to remit to the Columbian Iron Works and Dry-Dock Company, of 
Baltimore City, the time penalties exacted by the Navy Department under con- 
tract with said company for the construction of gunboat No.2, known as the 
Petrel, the United States having suffered no damage by the delay in the con- 
struction, and the said gunboat having been accepted by the Department as 
satisfactory in every respect. 


8 HOLMAN. I hope the report will be read or some statement 
made. 

Mr. RUSK. The report is very full. 

Mr. McCREARY. I ask some gentleman familiar with this subject 
to give us a statement of the facts. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Rusk], who is familiar with this matter, will permit me to make 
a suggestion to the gentlemen from Kentucky and Indiana, this report 
is quite voluminous, because it contains a very extended statement of 
the contract and the letters of the Secretary of the Navy; so that I 
think a statement on the part of the gentleman from Maryland can 
eover the ground in much less time and be equally satisfactory. 

Mr. McCREARY, A statement of the gentleman will be entirely 
satisfactory tome. Ionly want to know the reason for remitting these 
penalties. » 

Mr. RUSK. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Naval Affairs have 
considered this bill carefully and acted upon the suggestions embodied 
in a letter submitted by the Secretary of the Navy. The company 
which undertook the contract to build the Petrel accepted one of the 
conditions of the contract, as is required in similar contracts, that the 
material employed should be supplied of American manufacture. At 
that time it was difficult to obtain steel of the quality required, much 
more difficult than to obtain it now. The letter of the Secretary of 
the Navy and the accompanying testimony show the condition of af- 


fairs in that regard. 

The company, however, 8 with the work, used all due dil- 
igence and was ready to deliver the gunboat to the Government before 
the Government was ready to equip it. The work was thoroughly sat- 
isfactory in every particular, but there was a delay in getting the stecl 
of the proper character. Owing to the delay, over which this company 
had no control, the Secretary of the Navy recommends that he be au- 
thorized to remit the penalties, which arose through no fault of the 
company. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. Whatis the amount in dispute—the amount of 
the penalties? > 

Mr. RUSK. Fifty-six thousand dollars. 

I will state in connection with this that a Government officer, in 
charge of similar work at the same yard where they were building 
two more gunboats, informed me that when the Petrel was built it 
was a matter of almost daily occurrence thatsteel plates were rejected 


+ 


because of defects. But so great has been the progress in steel manu- 


facture that it is now difficult to find a defective plate. However, 
the company had its force engaged to do the work; they were kept 
waiting on expense, and as a consequence of the requirements of the 
contract to which I have referred, and the rejection of a great many 
of the plates, they were delayed in getting the boat out. ‘They were 
compelled to keep their force doing nothing. 

Mr. HOLMAN, When were these fines imposed ? 

Mr. RUSK. A year or two The contract was made in 1886, 
<a MoCREARY. This grows out of the building of the Petrel, I 

ve 


Mr. RUSK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCREARY, How long since the Petrel was built? = 

Mr. RUSK. Within the last year, and it is now in commission, ac- 
cepted by the Government, and perfectly satisfactory in every respect. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. It is impossible to hear a word 
that the gentleman has said. I would like the chairman of the Naval 
Committee to make a short statement. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Rusk] has 
already done that. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. But he was not heard 15 feet 
away. 
ee BOUTELLE. I will state for the benefit of this side of the 

ouse—— $ 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. What are the reasons for remit- 
ting this penalty? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Under a contract made for the construction of 
this gunboat there was a penalty for every day’s delay in the comple- 
tion after acertain time. The delay occurred, and under the contract 
the Department was compelled to impose the penalties, which they 
have done in the settlement now pending, which is not finally made, 
But the contractors claim, and the Secretary of the Navy states, that 
this delay was caused by the fact that the contractors were unable to 
obtain the steel that would meet the tests required by the Government, 
owing to the inability of our steel manufuctories at that time to pro- 
duce the material necessary to meet these tests. We were not then in 
the same condition that weare now. Oursteel-works were notin that 
condition of forwardness. The requirement was that this material 
should be of domestic manufacture, and the delay was due to their 
inability to get the material required at that time, and not due to any 
fault of the contractors themselves. 

Mr. McCOMAS. One thing further. The Committee on Appro- 
priations would have allowed this very claim in the last Congress, and 
wanted to allow it, except for the want of legal authority; it was so 
plain andsoequitablein every respect. [Criesof Vote!“ Vote!“ 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RUSK moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed ; 
and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The Honse bill of similar import was ordere@ to lie on the table. 

EVENING SESSION OF THE HOUSE, i 

Mr. PERKINS. Lask unanimous consent that at 5 o'clock to-day 
the House take a recess until 8 o’clock, the evening session to continue 
from 8 o'clock not later than half past 10, and to be for the considera- 
tion of Senate and House bills reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs to which there is no objection. * - 

Mr. FLOWER. Why not consider all Senate and House bills on the 
Speaker’s table not objected to? 

Mr. FARQUHAR, Oh, no; give the Committee on Indian Affairs 
an evening. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. syne asks 
unanimous consent that at 5 o'clock to-day the House take an inter- 
mission until 8 o’clock p. m., the evening session to continue not later 
than half past 10, and to be for the consideration of Senate and House 
bills reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs to which there shall 
be no obfection. Is there objection to the request? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I desire to ask unanimous consent that on Tues- 
day evening we may be permitted the same kind of a session to con- 
sider measures reported from the Committee on Naval Aaffirs to which 
there shall be no objection. There are quite a number of small mat- 
ters which ought to be considered. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. - The objection is that. we have already 
passed a concurrent resolution for adjournment to-morrow at 20’clock. 
Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Provided that we do not adjourn. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, I make the request conditional, of course, upon ` 
the fact that we do not adjourn before that time. 

Mr. FRANK. The request had better be made to-morrow. 

Mr. HEARD. Let it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, The House 
has already passed a concurrent resolution for adjournment to-morrow 
at 2o’clock. What effect would this have upon that resolution? It 
is adverse action on the part of the House. 

_Mr. FARQUHAR, It amounts to a reconsideration of the resolu- 


tion. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. If the Senate concurs in the House 
resolution, we will adjourn. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But in case the House should not adjourn—— 

Mr. MCMILLIN. There is no question as to what the effect would 
be if the House is still in session. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I make it conditional upon that, . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] asks 
unanimous consent that on to-morrow the House, at 5 o'clock, take a 
recess until 8 o’clock p. m., the evening session to continue not later 
than 10.30 p. m., and to be devoted to the consideration of measures 
reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs to which there shall be 
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no objection, and the request being conditional upon the House not 
adjourning before that time. 

Mr. MeMILLIN. I wish we could have these things done in open 
day sessions. 5 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Our committee have taken but little of the time 
of the House. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I think the gentleman trom Iowa will withdraw 
his objection. The Committee on Naval Affairs have taken but very 
little time. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I present the following privileged report 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Will not the gentleman withhold it long enough 
to have a settlement of this matter? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I wiil withhold it if the gentleman desires. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I ask the Speaker to put the question over again. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from lowa withdraw his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I think if we consented now to an evening 
sessiom to-morrow it would be equivalent to authorizing the Senaie to 
pay no attention to our concurrent resolution. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Does the gentleman object to the request as 
modified? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. 
order!“ 


I insist on my objection. [Cries of Regular 


EXAMINATION OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


Mr. CUTCHEON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I present a report of the 
committee of conterence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the bill (5. 3716) to provide for the examination of certain officers in 
the Army, and to regulate promotions therein. 

The Clerk read as jollows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amend ment of the House to the bill (8. 3716) to provide for the examination 
of certain officers of the Army, and to regulate promotions therein, having met, 
alter full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

‘That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the House, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out trom the text 
of the bill ail after the words “and provided further,“ in line 22 of page 3, and 
in lieu thereof insert: 

* That the examination of officers appointed in the Army from civil life, or 
of officers who were officers of volunt ers only, or were officers of the militia 
of the several State: called into the service of the United States, or were en- 
listed men in the regular or volunteer service, either in the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps, during the war of the rebetiion, shall be conducted by boards 
composed entirely of officers who were appointed from civil life, or of officers 
who were officers of volunteers only during said war and such examination shall 
relate to titness for practical service, and not to teennical and scientific knowl- 
edge; and in case of failure of any such officer on the re-examination hereinbe- 
fore provided for, he shall be placed upon the retired-lixt of the Army; and no 
act now in fore: shall be so construed as to limit or restrict the retirement of 
officers as herein provided tor.“ 

That the House agree to the bill as amended. 

B. M. CUTCHEON, 
E. S, OSBORNE, 
. WHEELER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
JOS. R. HAWLEY, 
CHARLES F. MANDERSON, 
F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


Statement of House conferees on Senate bill 3716, to provide for the examina- 

tion of certain officers of the Army, and to regulate promotions therein. 
Tue conterces on the part of the House on sald bill submit the following state- 
ment of the effect of the conference report: 

Tue House amendment to the Senate Hl ete that officers of the Army 
who had war service as officers or enlisted men in the war of the rebellion 
should“ not be included within the provisions of this act or be xffected thereby.” 

The House conferees recommend that the House recede from their amend- 
ment, and that in lieu thereof a provision beinserted providing that those ofi- 
cers who had war service as officers or enlisted menu of volunteers only shall be 
examined by a board composed of officers who were during the war officers of 
volunteers only, and that such examination shall relate to their fitness for the 

- | performance of their duties, rather than to technical and scientific 
owledge. The object of the amendment is to protect those who have not 
had a military education from unjust discriminations, 
B. M. CUTCHEON, 
E. S. OSBORNE, 
JOS. WHEELER, 
Conſerees on the part of the House. 


The report of the committee of conference was adopted. 
CHARLES P. CHOUTEAU. 

TheSPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1857) for the re- 
lief of Charles P. Chouteau, survivor of Chouteau, Harrison and Valle. 

The bill was read at length for information. 

Mr, KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I make the same point of order 
against that that I made against the other bill—that there has been no 
motion to substitute this for the House bill authorized by the commit- 


tee. 

The SPEAKER. The chairman of the Committee on War Claims is 
present, and can make a ststement in regard to that, 

Mr. THOMAS. I will state, Mr. Speaker, as I understand, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. STONE], who was present a moment ayo, 
reported a similar bill from the Committee on War Claims unanimously. 

The SPEAKER, Did the committee authorize taking this up? 


Mr. THOMAS. I understand so, but Iam not positive. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I think that that formality has a very great 
deal of substance in it. It is necessary that it should be done to 
guaranty that there has been an investigation of the billso as to ascer- 
tain that they are identical. I make the point of order. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair desires to say that he is informed that 
the bill was held at the request of the gentleman from Keatucky [Mr. 
STONE], who stated that the requisites had been complied with. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; but, Mr. Speaker . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the point is properly made, and 
unless the gentleman is here to make the statement it will have to be 
sustained. The Chair only states this so that the aetion at the Clerk's 
desk may be understood. 

Mr. CANNON, I think that the best evidence of the action of the 
committee is its minutes. 

The SPEAKER. It has not been the custom of the House to re- 
quire anything but the statement of a member of the committee. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I will assume that it the chairman—— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I ask that the bill be permitted to remain 
on the Speaker’s table without prejudice, 

Mr. CANNON, I think it might just as well go to the committee. 

Mr. FRANK. There is no use discriminating against this bill. 
There have been ten bills of a similar character passed this morning, 
and I ask that it be allowed to remain on the Speaker’s table until the 
gentleman who reported it shall be present. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

GEORGE W. LAWRENCE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 3269) for the 
relie! of the administratrix of the estate of George W. Lawrence. 

Mr. KERR, of lowa. I make the same point in reference to this 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The chairman of the Committee on War Claims 
will please give his attention. 

Mr. THOMAS. What is the title of the bill? 

The title of the bill was again reported. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is all right. That was ordered to be called 
up by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, étc., That the claims of George W. Lawrence for further com - 
pensation for the construction of the United States monitor Wassuc may be sub- 
mitted by said claimant within six months after the passaze of this act to the 
Court of Claims, under and in compliance with the rules and regulations of 
said court; and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine and 
render judgment upon the same: Provided, however, That the investigation of 
said claim shall be made upon the following basis: The said court shall ascer- 
tain the additional cost which was necessarily incurred by the contractor for the 
construction of the United States vessel Wa-suc in the completion of the same, 
by reason of any changes or alterations in the plans and specifications required, 
and delays in the prosecation of the work: Provided, Thatsuch additional cost 
in completing the same, and such changes or alterations in the pians and 
specifications required, and delays in the prosecution of the work, were occa- 
sioned by the Government of the United States; but no allowance for any ad- 
vance in the price of labor or material shall be considered unless such advance 
occurred during the prolonged term for completing the work rendered necessary 
by delay resulting from the action of the Government aforesaid, and then only 
when such advance could not have been avoided by the exercise of ordinary 
pradence and diligence on the part o the contractor: And provided further, 
That the compen-~ation fixed by the contractor and the Government for specific 
alterations in advance of such alterations shall be conclusive as to the compensa- 
tion tobe made therefor: Provided, That such alterations when made complied 
with the specifica ions of the same as furnished by the Government aforesaid: 
And provided further, That all moneys paid to said contractor by the Govern- 
ment over and above the orixinal contract price for building said vessel shall be 
deducted from any amounts allowed by said court by reason of the matters 
hereinbefore stated: And provided further, That if any such changes caused less 
work and expenses to the contractor than the original plan and specifications 
a corresponding deduction shall be made from the contract price, and the amount 
are tee deducted from any allowance which may be made by said court to 
said claimant, 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I think there ought to be some sort of an 
explanation with reference to this bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope that the report will be read. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, this is a case exactly similar to the 
McKay and other cases. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. None of which ought to have been passed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, there-is no appropriation, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes; there is. 

Mr. THOMAS. TheSelfridye board in this case allowed the amount, 
after a thorough investigation, and the gentlemen who have always 
been opposed to these claims have said where the Seliridge board 
allowed an amount they are willing to vote tor the payment; but, 
instead of. doing that, this bill provides that the claim shall go to the 
court, and they shall prove their damages outside ot what was done by 
the Seltridge board. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. When was this labor done? 

Mr. THOMAS. It was done between 1862, 1864, and 1865. The 
great troubleisthis: The Government entered into contracts with these 
parties, and then as soon as they commenced the building of the vessels 
ordered a reconstruction of the vessels, tore them down, and provided 
jor a different class or kind. It is something like ordering a man who 
originally entered into a contract to build a house, after having gotten 
him into the contract, to compel him to build this Capitol. In the 
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mean time, after stopping the work and making the delay, iron rose 
from $60 and $70 to $200 aton. Men were difficult to obtain, because 
they were required in the war, and while these parties were engaged 
in building this number of vessels the wages increased from $2.50 to 
$5 and $6 a day, and with all these troubles and difficulties these men 
went forward and completed the contract. : 

They submitted their claim to a board organized by the Secretary of 
War, under a resolution of the Senate, the Seliridge board, and that 
board allowed the amount of damage these parties had suffered. In 
many cases the contract price would not pay for the materials used, to 
say nothing about the labor or any profit that the contractor might 
have hoped to make. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How much was allowed in this case? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not remember exactly. The gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] can probably tell. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I do not remember the amount. This is precisely 
such a case as about half a dozen others that have been already passed. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. It is precisely because there have been 
half a dozen others that ought not to have passed that Iam 
disposed to object to any further progress in that direction. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. THOMAS] says there is no appropriation 
in this bill. Of course there is substantially an appropriation. This 
is simply a note on time. We give a note, payable in the next Con- 
gress, after the Court of Claims shall have taken the matter off our 
consciences and put it into the shape of a fine. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. And the bill is so drawn that the court is 
bound to find for the claimant. 

Mr. DINGLEY. This whole question was thoroughly discussed in 
the House about a month ago, on the first of these bills that came up, 
and the House, after thorough discussion, decided that these claims 
should go to the Court of Claims ander the conditions prescribed. 
This is the last of that class of bills. The contractor is dead, and his 
widow, the executrix of his estate, presents this claim, and it certainly 
would be very unjust atter several similar cases have been sent to the 
court to refuse to deal in like manner with this one, which is the last. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I have never known any of these cases that 
did not have some exceptionally hard feature which made it very un- 
gracious for anybody to refuse to do what the claimant wanted to have 
done. [Laughter.] The claimant was either a widow or an orphan 
or he was a wounded man or a poor man who had been kept for years, 
There was always some pathetic, sorrowful, incident connected with 
the case to make it go through; just as they put a feather on an arrow 
to make it go straight. The substantial fact is that after twenty-eight 
years we are here reopening the contracts of the war period under a 
claim that no appropriations are contained in these bills that we are 
passing. We send the claimants to the Court of Claims, where they 
are sure to get judgment; because every one of these bills is carefully 
drawn by some astute and careful Jawyer, or perhaps by some gentle- 
man who, besides being an astute and careful lawyer, has had the ad- 
vantage of the additional training of long service here. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I did not draw this bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The gentleman ized the description. 
[Laughter.] The House did, I know. These bills, I say, are drawn 
in such a way that the Court of Claims is bound to render judgment 
against the Government—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to say to my friend from Maine [Mr. Drxa- 
LEY] that all these cases do not necessarily stand on the same footing: 
some were before one board and some were before both boards. Now, 
cases that were rejected by either of those boards certainly ought not 
to have the benefit of such legislation as this. 

Mr. DINGLEY. This case was before the Selfridge board, which 
fonnd the amount due. - 

Mr. HOLMAN. Can the gentleman state how it happened that they 
did not go before the board organized a!terwards ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Oh, a bill to pay this amount directly has already 
passed either the Senate or the House several times, but it never passed 
both Houses at the same session. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does my friend know whether this claimant, Mr. 
Lawrence, went before the subsequent board of review? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I do not know. He is dead and his widow brings 
this claim. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. How much money is involved? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I can not state the amount. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Can the chairman of the Committee on 
War Claims [Mr. THOMAS] give the House some idea of the amount 
that is involved in this claim ? 

Mr. THOMAS. Not expecting the bill to come up, I have not ex- 
amined this case lately, but my recollection is that the Selfridge board 
allowed about $20,000 or $22,000. I can ascertain accurately if the 
gentleman desires. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. And this bill is drawn in such a way as to 
enable the claimant to get more than the Selfridge board allowed ? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; this bill provides that no greater sum shall be 
allowed tban was allowed by the Selfridge board. 

A MEMBER. Has this case ever been before the Court of Claims? 
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Mr. THOMAS. It never has been before the Court of Claims. This 
claim is all right. 5 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it wasaccordingly read 
the third time. and passed. 

The House bill of like purport was laid on the table. 


DIMINISHED RESERVE LANDS, KANSAS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 4221) to confirm 
certain sales of the Kansas trust and diminished reserve Jands in the 
State of Kansas. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas by acts of Congress of June 23, 1874 (18 United States Statu 272), 
July 5, 1876 (19 United States Statutes, 74), and Mareh 16, 1880 (21 United 
Statutes, 68), provision was made for the sale of the Kansas trust and diminished 
reserve lands in the State of Kansas, and it appearing that a number of sales 
made thereunder are suspended in the General Land Office for the reason that 
the purchasers, through ignorance of the law, failed to settle upon the land as 
8 thereby: Therefore, 

e it enacted, elc., That all entries made under the provisions of said acts in 
which the Iaw has been in other respects complied with, and the purchase 
money paid, shali be, and the same are hereby, confirmed, and patent shall is- 
sue thereon, as in other cases, notwithstanding such failure of the puychasers to 
become actual settlers on the land. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the House bill read. 
Mr KELLEY. The two bills are exactly thesame, word for word. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Then I ask that the Senate bill be again read. 
The Clerk again read the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I hardly think that is a proper meas- 


ure to pass. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Irise to a question of order. I desire to 
know whether the committee have ordered that billto be brought up. 

Mr.KELLEY. By unanimous consent the House allowed the House 
bill to be called up the other day, but on account of some objection to 
considering it until it was explained, it was laid over; therefore, the 
bill is on the Speaker's table by the action of the House as well as by 
the action of the Senate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That would not affect the point of order. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. But under the rule a bill of this kind must 
be brought up by direction of the appropriate committee. 

The SPEAKER. It must be by direction of the committee; but 
wie Hoes can, by unanimous consent, leave the bill on the Speaker’s 
table. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. But that leaves the bill exactly as it was 
when the gentleman from Kansas asked to have it consid 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows nothing about the bill except 
that he found it on the Speaker’s table. Will the gentleman from 
Kansas be good enough to state the circumstances? 

Mr. KELLEY. The circumstances by which the bill comes to be 
on the Speaker’s table? 

The SPEAKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KELLEY. I asked unanimous consent to have it considered on 
a former occasion, and the bill was read. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
McMILL1y],I believe, objected to the consideration of the bill until they 
had an explanation of the facts and circumstances connected with the 
matter, and they consented that the measure lie over on the Speaker’s 
table until further explanation could be given. - 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. That, however, would not change the status 
of the bill. The gentleman asked unanimous consent to have the bill 
considered and consent was not given. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is unable to state what was the exact 
understanding of members about it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There was no understanding except that the bill 
should remain on the Speaker’s table until turther inquiry could be 
made into the subject. I have had no opportunity of inquiring into 
the circumstances under which the measure passed the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. KELLEY, I would like to state what I understand to be the 
whole circumstances connected with this bill. The beneficiaries, if 
they can be called beneficiaries, are neighbors of mine living on lands 
adjoining this Indian reservation. By the action of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office and of the local land officers at Topeka they 
were allowed to pay for these lands and did pay for them; they did not, 
however, live on them. When the lands were reported by the local 
officers to the Commissioner of the General Land Office he found that 
there had been a technical error. But there were no adverse claims 
to any of these lands, as I know of myown knowledge and as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in his report states. For that reason he says 
that he sees no objection whatever to the passage of the bill. In tact 
the bill was drawn in the office of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
both he and the Commissioner of the General Land Office recommend 
that it be passed, or at least say that they see no reason why it should 


not pass. . 

Mr. PERKINS, I wish to suggest further that under the bill these 
settlers are to pay the same for these lands that they would have paid 
had they resided on them. The only difficulty, as my colleague far 
KELLEY] has stated, is that they did not reside on the land the length 
ne required to entitle them in the usual course of business to secure 
a title. 
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Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. As I understand the explanation of the 
gentleman from Kansas, they never did reside on the lands at all. 

Mr, KELLEY. No; they never resided on the lands, but they re- 
sided on adjoining land. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. They resided on some land; and they wanted 
more land than the law allowed them at that particular price, so they 
went over upun the land contiguous, which was contrary to law, and 
now they want a special act to validate their invalid proceeding. 

Mr. KELLEY. But the local land officers at Topeka, misapprehend- 
ing the proper construction of the law, allowed them to prove up on 
his land and to pay tor it without residing on it. 

Mr. PERKINS, And they improved it. 

Mr. KELLEY. And there is no adverse claim to a single acre, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. We, representing the United States, are the 
adverseclaimants. The question, as I understand, is whether these men, 
by collusion, either innocently or otherwise, with the local land officers, 
shall obtain, at the Government price, lands to which they are noten- 
titled. That is the whole question. 

Mr. KELLEY. Butthe gentleman should TRTA they have paid 
for the lahd and improved it, and that there is no adverse claim. 

Mr. HOLMAN, But the proceeding which this bill proposes to legal- 
ize is contrary to the spiritofthelaw. That is the point. The purpose 
of the law is to secure these lands to actual settlers; the result of this 
measure is that men living inthe neighborhood, remaining on their own 
sy are treated as if they had actually entered and resided upon this 


Mr. KELLEY. The local officers construed the law as allowing 
them to prove upon the land and pay for it, which they did. It was 
really the fault of thelocal land officers at Topeka that the mistake was 
made, because these men might just as well have resided on the land 
at the time. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. In other words, if the local land officers 
had not told them that thev could violate the Jaw with impunity, they 
could have *“* beaten the devil round the bush bysimply moving across 
on to these lands, 

Mr. KELLEY. The local land officers actually told them that there 
was no violation of the law; that they had the right under the law to 
do as they did; thatif they owned the adjoining land they could take, 
in addition, a part ot this reservation, prove up on it, and ay for it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. How much land was “grab n” by this 

ing? 

Mr, KELLEY. There are not over twenty settlers interested in this 
bill. They live around the reservation. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. How many acres did they undertake to ac- 
quire in this way ? 

Mr. KELLEY. I presume from 80 to 160 acres each. 

Mr. PERKINS. Not exceeding 160 acres in any case. And they 
paid for the land. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Well, I withdraw the point of order, 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam much obliged to the gentleman. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

House bill 11406, corresponding in its provisions with the Senate 
bill jast passed, was, by unanimous consent, laid on the table. 

JEANNETTE ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 728) in recog- 
nition of the merits and services, of Chief ineer George Wallace Mel- 
ville; United States Navy, and of the other officers and men of the 
Jeannette Arctic expedition. 

The bill was read at length. 

The bill was considered and ordered toa third reading; and being 
read the third time, was passed. 

The bill (II. R. 3539) of the same character was laid on the table. 

SIOUX CITY AND PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 4175) author- 
izing the Secretary to settle the indebtedness to the Government of the 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr, HOLMAN. I believe this bill issubjected to the point of order 
that it should have its first consideration in Committee of the Whole 


~ House on the state of the Union. 


The SPEAKER. Does the bill carry an appropriation of land or 
money? 

Mr. DALZELL. No, sir. 

Mr, ANDERSON, of Kansas. But it affects the indebtedness of this 
company to the Government. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It involves the surrender of a claim of the United 
States, and that brings it within the spirit of the rule, 

I make the further point of order that there is no motion for its con- 
sideration authorized by a committee. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman is mistaken in that. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Is not this the same bill that at one time 
was submitted to the House on suspension day ? 

Mr. DALZELL. Les, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And was defeated. 


Mr. DALZELL. On that occasi 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, I Shove it did not get as many votes in 
the affirmative as in the negative. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I believe the point of order was not raised when it 
was then before the House. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, Because it came up under a suspension of 
the rules. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is true. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, surrenders or contemplates the surrender of 
public property to a railroad corporation. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I make the further point of order, or rather 
I make the parliamentary inquiry, whether the committee in charge of 
the bill has formally ordered this motion to be made. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This is a Senate bill. 

Mr. DALZELL. And it was kept on the Speaker's table by author- 
ity of the committee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. And the motion is made by authority of 
the committee? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iwill tell the gentleman that it will require a fall 
quorum to pass the bill. 
fore DALZELL, Well, that is further along; we have not reached 

at yet, 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. And I give notice that it will require 
a quorum to do anything except to lay it aside, 

Mr. CANNON, Oh, well, we might as well put the day in at that 
as anything else. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. I give notice that if that point is made 
on this bill no other bill will pass. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Linsist on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state the point of order again. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My point of order is that authority is given to the 
Secretary’of the Treasury to release this railroad corporation from the 
payment of certain indebtedness due to the United States; thatit is a 
release without payment of any sum en a mere nominal amount. 
This involves, I believe, about $6,000, 

Mr. DALZELL. Not this bill; not aif of it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman is correct; somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,000,000, I believe. 

Mr. PERKINS, I suggest that the point of order has been sub- 
stantially disposed of by the Speaker on other bills of like character; 
for instance, bills referring claims to the Court of Claims. The Speaker 
held that they were not subject to the point of order. This bill does 
not carry an appropriation. It does not appropriate the lands of the 
United States, but authorizes the Secretary of toe Treasury to make 
a settlement with this company. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that this bill is clearly within 
the rulings which have obtained in the House for the last six or seven 
years, and that itis properly before the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN, ‘Then I move its reference to the Committee on the 
Pacific Railroads. 

Mr. PERKINS, The committee has already considered it. 

Mr, DALZELL, And this is identical with the bill reported by the 
committee, 

Mr. TRACEY. And beaten in the House. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. HOLMAN; and on a 
division there were—ayes 38, noes 37. 

Mr. PERKINS. Tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The SPEAKER appointed Mr. HoLMAN and Mr. DALZELL as tellers. 

The House again divided. 

Before the announcement of the vote, 

Mr. PERKINS said: I understand from some gentlemen who think 
this bill is one of doubtful propriety that they will insist ona quorum 
for its consideration, and in view of the fact that there is no quorum in 
the Hall at the present time, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
re from consideration, with permission to remain on the Speaker's 

e. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, no; that can not be done. 

The SPEAKER. Objection i is made, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Inasmuch as the Honse seems to have got 
1625 a difficulty over this matter, I move that the House do now ad- 

ourn. 

The SPEAKER. The House is now dividing. 

Mr. LIND. I would like to ask the gentlemen from Kansas [Mr. 
PEBKINS] if we can not have this bill referred to the committee by 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. PERKINS. The committee have considered the same bill. 

Mr. LIND. But that will dispose of it from a parliamentary stand- 
point. 

Mr. PERKINS. What is the use of that, as long as the committee 
has considered and reported a precisely identical bill? Why not let 
it remain on the Speaker’s table? 

Mr. LIND. Ido not think this bill ought to be considered at this 
stage in the session. 
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Mr. PERKINS. My request is that the further consideration be 
dispensed with and that the bill remain upon the § s table. 

Mr. LIND, With the understanding that it is not to be called up 

during this session. 

Mr. DALZELL. If the point of no is made as has been sug- 
gested, the bill will remain upon the Speaker's table. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I cali for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Pending that, as it is evident that we are to do 
nothing more to-day if this is insisted upon, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. HEARD. Task the gentleman to withdraw that motion. 

The motion to adjourn was disagreed to. 

TheSPEAKER., The yeas and nays are ordered. The Clerk will 
call the roll. 

A MEMBER. What is the pending motion? 

The SPEAKER, To refer to the committee. 

Pending the roll-call, 

Mr. DALZELL. I ask unanimous consent of the House to let the bill 
be referred to the committee. 

Several MEMBERS. ‘That is right. 

Mr, PERKINS. And to dispense with the roll-call. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not object, with the understanding that there 
is to bea motion made to reconsider and lay on the table. I do not 
2 to leave this bill where it will be called up again during this ses- 


“The SPEAKER. What is the request of the gentleman from In- 
a? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That there shall be a motion to reconsider and lay 
on the table, 

The SPEAKER, There is no necessity for that. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I do not wish a motion to be entered to reconsider 
hereafter, I wish the matter dis of. 

The SPEAKER, It is not necessary under the rule; bat, if the gen- 
tleman desires it, of course it can be done. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ifthe Chair holds that it is not necessary in order 
to dispose of the matter, then I do not insist upon it. 


TRANSFER OF THE WEATHER BUREAU, 


Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report. It 
is the re of the committee of conference upon the act to increase 
the efficiency and to reduce the expenses of the Signal Corps of the 
cred and to transfer the weather service to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The committeo of conference on the 
efficiency and 


to transfer the weather 
wing met, after full and free con- 
do recommend to their respective 


That the House recede from its amendment to the bill of the Senate (S. 1454), 

and agree to the same with the following amendment: 

In nel i „paze 1 of tbe Senate bill, 1 the word “duties,” insert the word 
“aivilian;” and the Senate to the same. 

In hne 2, page | ofthe Senate „ Shall,“ insert the word here- 
aſter;“ and the Senate agree 

In line 2, page 1 of 3 bill, after the word n strike out “two 
bureas, one” and insert in lieu thereof the words “a bureau; ; and the Senate 

to the same, 

In line 4, page 1 of the Senate bill strike out the word “ transferred” and in- 

sertin lieu 9 the words established in and attached;“ and the Senate 


agree to the sam 

In line 4, page 1 Lot the Senate bill, after the word and, strike out the words 
“the other to be known as;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 5, page 1 of the Senate bill after the word Army,” strike out the words 


“to remain in the War Department” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
— remain a part of the military establishment;“ and the Senate agree to 
the same, 


In line 6, page 1 of the Senate bill, after the word“ War,” insert the words 
“and all estimates for its support shall be included with other 8 — tho 
3 of the military establisigent;“ and the Senate agree to the sam 

line 7, T, page 1, section 2 of the Senate bill, „ 
the words “Signa — Corps shall, as at present, forma part ot the Army and the; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 9, page i, section 2 of the Senate bill, after the word duties,“ insert 
the words “and of;"' and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 10, I. section 2 of the Senate bill, after the word e ” in- 
sert the wo: “tel h and;“ and the Senate agree to the sam 

In line 10, page 1, 2 of the Senate bill, strike out the word x eras 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “the;” and the Senate 

In line 11. page 1, section 2 of the Senate biil, ionia the wo: 
the words “and other military uses; and the Senate 

In line 13, page 1, section 2 of the Senate bill, after 

strike out the word “information ;” and the Senate to the 

In line 13, page 1, section 2 of the Senate bill, after vane 5 — ted 
strike out the word “it” and insert in lien thereof the word “ information; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 14, page I, section 2 of the Senate bill, after the word otherwise,“ 
strike out the words“ which duty " and insert in lieu thereof the words “and 
all other 8 5 pertaining pud poy signaling; and the PAENT of 


Senate 
In line i 55 . 3 
strike out the wo 


— ia Hos lieu thereof the words “duties of the weather service may;” and the 
nate 
a Jino 1 maak of the Senate bill, after the words shall be,” in- 
1 ipa 2, secti E to the same, 


onorably,” and the Senate agree to 
rn ne page 2, section 5 of the Senate bill, after the word shall,“ insert 
the words “ oe and Senate to the same, 


In line 21, 2, section of the Senate bill, after the words “continue eek 
insert — sorts it shall 1 in the Signal Service; and the Senate 


the sam 
„in iine 23, page CCC heer.” * observers,” 
riko out the word “now 8 and the 


agree to the same. 

In line 6, = 3, section bof the Senate bill, after the word war.“ strike out 
and insert in lieu thereof the words shall haye;” and the 

Senate agree to the same. i 

In line 19, page 3, section 7 of the Senate bill, after the words which are,” 
insert the word hereby; and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 20, page 3. section 7 of the Senate bill, after the words “as to,” insert 
the words “be applicable to and to; and the Sonate agree to the same. 

In line 21, page 3, section 7 of the Senate bill, after words “corps in,” 
strike out the word “such” and insert in lieu thereof the words “the same;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 21, page 3, section 7 of the Senate bill, after the words manner as," 
strike ont the wo “now applies” aas insert in lieu thereof they now ap- 

ply;” and yo Senate to the sam 

a A line section 7 of the Senate bill, after the word “examination,” 
strike out “by and approval of" and insert in lien thereof the words 

“and 8 — 1. and the Senate agree to the same, 

e words" fo be | a ion 7 of the Senate bill, after the word “corps,” insert 
the words “to P and the Senate agree to the same, 

Ndi —.— 30, page b 8 ned of the Senate bill, after the —*.— PB osc insert 

Signal and the Senate agree to thi 

ha 1 deer 9 2 the Senate bill. after th the words s “shall be,” in- 

sert the wo: hereafter ;” and the Senate agree to the sam 

os line 19, page 4, section 10 of the Senate bill, after the ane “oficials,” 
strike out the word “said” and insert in lieu thereof the word which;" and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

In — — page 4, section 10 of the Senate bill, after the word “ moneys,” insert 


e words A pertaining to and;™ and the Senate to the same, 

In line 21, 4, section 10 of the Senate bill, r the word “and,” strike 
out the words it shall” and insert in lieu thereof the words said board shall 
as soon as practicable; ™ and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line page 4, section 10 of the Senate bill, after — word “ property.“ 
insert the word “ more;" and the Senate mey to the sam: 

In line 24, page 4, section 10 of the Senate bill, after the “word “and,” insert 


the words “ Lone necessary; and the Senate to the same. 

In line 25, page 4, section 10 of the Senate pill, after the word “corps,” strike 
out the words “of the Army, and” and insert in lieu thereof the words “and 
what part of said property will — — and necessary for the Signal Corps, 
and;™ and the Senate agree to the 

In line 26, page 4, section 10 of the $ Benns bill, after the word “moneys,” 
strike out the word “ pertaining” and insert in lieu thereof the words which 
shall be decided to psy pertain;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 23, page 4, sect 10 of the Senate bill, strike out the words “ person 
as and insert in lieu thereof the words bureau, and to the custouy ol; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 28, page 4, section 10 of the Senate bill, after the word “ Agriculture,” 
strike out the words may direct; and the Senate agree te the same. 


HEON 
FRANCIS W. ROOK WELL, 
JOS. WHEELER, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


OS. R. HA 
— on the part G the Senate, 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I ask that the statement of the conferees 
be read, or that a statement be made by the gentleman in charge of 
the conference report. 
ig statement of the House conferees is as follows: 
bill as Mich aan from the conference committee is substantially the same 
as 2 bill wh the House, but the original Senate bill is made the basis 
of Femara nstead — the House substitute therefor. 
The amendments do not differ in effect, but in phraseology, from the House 


substitute, the two bills being in all material points the same. 
B. M. CUTCHEON. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman from Michigan will state the 
facts. It does not appear yet what is to be the increased expenditure 
from the public Treasury for carrying on this system. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I think, Mr. Speaker, there will be no material 
increase in the expenditure without further legislation. It relates to 
the Signal Corps of the Army at the different posts and is strictly a mil- 
itary organization. When the 30th day of next June comes the enlisted 
force of the Army in the weather service will be discharged, and all of 
those who may so elect will be transterred to the so-called weather 
Bureau of the Agricultural Department and become a part thereof. 
If that service is thereafter enlarged or increased it will be by subse- 
quent legislation, and not by this. This is simply to enable a part of 
the Signal Corps to be transferred from the Army, where they are at 
present, and to become a part of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let meask how many civilians there are to be em- 

yed under this measure. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. There is no authority given in this bill for the 
8 of any number of civilians. It simply des that the 

Chief Signal Officer, General Greely, who is the of that bureau, 
and four commissioned officers, officers, expert in the weather service, be de- 
tailed to the Department of Agriculture pending the training of ex- 
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rts in that Department; and it provides also for the transfer of en- 
ted men, except fifty sergeants, who remain in the Signal Corps of 
the Army. I think that without further legislation the force remains 
substantially as it is at the present time. 
i Mr. HOLMAN. The measure, then, will necessarily entail further 
tion? 

r. CUTCHEON. It must if it is to be at all enlarged, It is in the 
interest of agriculture and commerce that this bureau is transferred to 
the Agricultural Department. 

The report of the committee of conference was adopted. 


STEAMER JOSEPH OTERI, JR. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 4403) to pro- 
vide an American register for the steamer Joseph Oteri, Jr., of New Or- 
leans, La. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause the foreign-built steamer Joseph Oteri, Jr., of New Or- 
leans, La., purchased and wholly owned by American citizens, and repaired 
by them, to be registered as a vessel of the United States. 

Sc. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, authorized and 
directed toauthorize and direct the inspection of said steam-vessel, steam-boiler, 
steam-pipes, and the appurtenances of said boiler, and cause to be granted the 
ore and usual certificate issued to steam-vessels of the merchant marine, 
without reference to the fact that said steam-boiler, steam-pipes, and appurte- 
nances were not constructed pursuant tothe laws of the United States, and were 
not constructed of iron stam pursuant to said laws; and the tests ta be ap- 

lied to the inspection of said boiler, 8 and appurtenances will be 
the same in all respects as to stren; and ety as are required in the inspec- 
tion of boilers constructed in the United States for marine purposes, save the 
fact that said boiler, steam-pi and of egret not being constructed pur- 
suantto the requirementsof the laws of the United States, and are of unstam 
iron, shall not bean obstacle to the granting of the usual certificate, if said boiler, 
3 and appurienances are found to be of sufficient strength and 

ety. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 


the third time, and š 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the House bill of similar title 


will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLEMAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CLAIMS OF SHAWNEE AND DELAWARE INDIANS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 4354) to refer 
to the Court of Claims certain claims of the Shawnee and Delaware In- 
dians and the freedmen of the Cherokee Nation, and for other purposes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That full jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of 
Claims, subject to an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States as in 
other cases, to hear and determine what are the just * — in law or in equity 
of the Shawnee and Delaware Indians, who are settled and incorporated into 
the Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory, east of 96° west longitude, under the pro- 
visions of article 15 of the treaty of July 19, 1866, made by and between the United 
States and the Cherokee Nation, and articles of agreement made by and between 
the Cherokee Nation and the Shawnee Indians June 7, 1869, approved by the 
President June 9, 1869, and articles of agreement made with the Delaware In- 
dians April 8, 1867; and also of the Cherokee freedmen, who are settled and lo- 
cated in the Cherokee Nation under the provisions and stipulations of article 
ond the aforesaid treaty of 1856, in respect to the subject-matter herein provided 

for. 

Sec, 2. That the sald Shawnees, Delawares, and freedmen shall have a right, 
either separately or jointly, to begin and prosecute a suit or suits the 
Cherokee Nation and the United States Government, to recover from the Cher- 
okee Nation all moneys due either in law or equity and unpaid to the said Shaw- 
nees, Delawares, or freedmen, which the Cherokee Nation have before paid 
out, or may hereafter pay, per capita, in the Cherokee Nation, and which was, 
or may be, refused to or AX ire. to be paid to the said Shawnees, Delawares, 
or freedmen by the Cherokee Nation, out of any money or funds which have, 
or may be paid into the treasury of, or in any 2 have come, or may come. 
into the possession of the Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory, derived from the 
sale, leasing, or rent for grazing purposes on Cherokee lands west of ninety-six 
degrees west longitude, and which have been, or — 9 be, appropriated and di- 
rected to be paid out per capita by the acts passed by the Cherokee council, 
and for all moneys, lands, and rights which shall aj r to be due to the said 
Shawnees, Delawares, or freedmen under the provisions of the aforesaid arti- 
cles of the treaty and articles of agreement. 

Src. 3. That the said suit or suits may be brought in the name of the princi- 
pal chief or chiéfs of the said Snawnee and Delaware Indians, and for the freed- 
men and in their behalf and for their use in the name of some person as their 
trustee, to be selected —- with the a she of the Secretary of the Interior. 
And the exercise of such jurisdiction shail not be barred by any lapse of time 
heretofore, nor shall the rights of such Indians be impaired by any acts 
and approved by the Cherokee national council. Suits may be instituted within 
twelve months after the passage of this act, and the law and practice and rules 
of procedure in such courts shall be the practice and law in these cases; and 
copies of petitions filed in the case at the commencement of the suit shall be 
served upon the Attorney-General of the United States and on the principal 
chirf in the Cherokee Nation by the marshal of the district court for the Indian 
Territory; and that the costs of the said suits shall be apportioned between the 
United States and the other parties to such suits as to said court law and equity 
shail require, The Attorney-General shall designate and appoint from the De- 
partment of Justice a person who is competent to defend the said Cherokee Na- 
tion and the United States. And the ssid Shawnees, Delawares, and freedmen 

be represented by attorneys and counsel. And the court is hereby author- 

to decree the amount of compensation of such attorneys and counsel fees, 

not to exc-ed 10 per cent, of the amount recovered, and order the same to be 

paid to the attorneys and counsel of the said Shawnees, Dela wares, and freed- 

men; and all judgments for any sum or sums of money which may be ordered 

or decreed by such court in favor of the Shawnees, awares, or freedmen, and 

against the Cherokee Nation, shall be enforced by the said court or courts 

st the said Cherokee Nation by execution, mandamus, or in any other way 
which the said court may see fit, 


Src. 4. That che said Shawnee Indians are hereby authorized and empowered 
to pangseg begin a suitin law or equity against the United States Government, 
in the of Claims, to recover and collect from the United States Govern- 
ment any amount of money that in law or equity is due from the United States 
to said tribes in reimbursement of their tribal fund for money wrongfully 
diverted therefrom. Theright of a iction of the court, process, s peo- 
cedure, and proceedings in the suit here provided for shall be as provided for 
in sections 1, 2, and 3 of this act. 

Mr. VAUX. Is that a conference report? 

The SPEAKER. It is a Senate bill. 

Mr. GIFFORD. It is a Senate bill nearly identical with a House 
bill reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I for one would like to have 
some explanation of this bill. So far as I was able to determine from 
what I could hear when the bill was being read, during the discus- 
sions that were going on around me more or less national in their char- 
acter, the fourth section of the bill provides for a suit to be brought by 
the Cherokee Nation against the Government without any limitation 
thereon. I would like to know something about this bill before it 
goes to a vote. 

Mr. PEEL. I think my friend from New Jersey is mistaken in re- 
gard to that last section. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey, Maybe I was. There were a 
good many national matters being discussed around me and some Dis- 
trict matters. 

Mr. VAUX. This bill appears to me to be a measure to oppress the 
Indians for the benefit of the white men. 

Mr. PEEL. Well, no, sir. 

Mr. VAUX. It seemed that way to me, 

Mr. PEEL. Mr. Speaker, the facts are about these: Under the 
treaty of 1866 the freedmen, former slaves of the Cherokees, were made 
citizens of the United States, with all the rights and privileges of the 
Cherokees. Under that treaty the Shawnees and Delawares, by con- 
tract, purchased an interest of the Cherokee Nation, and they became 
citizens with certain privileges and rights. 

Under the disbursement of certain fands arising from the sale of 
lands west of the ninety-sixth degree, the question has become an un- 
certain one as to whether or not they are entitled to participate in the 
fund. There was one disbursement of $300,000 and another one fer a 
smaller amount from which the Shawnees and Delawares were ex- 
cluded. The object of the bill, so far as they are concerned, is to au- 
thorize them to bring suit to test their rights, and the Cherokees want 
it just as much as they do. Their delegates have been before our com- 
mittee and recommended this bill. eir delegates are here now 
(Colonel Adair being with them), and the desire of sides is to allow 
these three different bunches to bring suit to fix their legal status so as 
to regulate the matter in the future, 

Now, as to that last section, which the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. BUCHANAN] speaks of, I think he will find that it allows the 
Shawnees to bring suit for certain moneys of theirs that were embezzled 
by a Governmentagent. We, in our committee, thought that the Gov- 
ernment ought to pay the money without referring the question, but 
the Senate put that provision in the bill to refer the matter to the court, 
and, of course, we have no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Then section 4stands as I thought 
it did. It authorizes the Shawnees to bringa suit against the General 
Government, and I wanted to know what that was for. 

Mr. PEEL. It is really against the Cherokee Nation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. It is against the General Govern- 
meng, 

Mr. PEEL. Well, it is for the repayment of money of theirs that 
was embezzled by an agent of the Government. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. And I want to say further that 

the right conferred seems to be a very broad one as it is stated in sec- 
tion 4. 
Mr. PEEL. It ought to be broad if you wish to do justice to these 
Indians, I have not given the matter much attention since that 
amendment was put on in the Senate, but I think that the provision 
is all right. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. It authorizes the Shawnees to 
bring a suit against the Government of the United States to recover 
“any of their tribal funds which in law or equity belong to them.“ 

Mr. VAUX. Well, a Government agent stole their money and why 
should it not be paid back to them? They have never got what either 
by law or by equity belonged to them. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. 
tion that has been elicited by my question. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the fourth section confers the right 
on the Shawnees to bring suit against the Government to recover about 
$17,000 of their funds which were embezzled by a representative or 
agent of the Government, That is all there isof that. Of course, un- 
der the provisions of the bill it will be necessary for them to prove the 
facts before they can recover. The committee were not willing to re- 
port favorably upon the matter without a provision for establishing the 
facts before a court where witnesses could be cross-examined. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and 

The House bill of like purport (H. R. 11552) was laid on the table. 


That is precisely the informa- 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the, House the bill (S. 4395) toauthor- 
ize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at some ac- 
evssible point in Boone County, in the State of Missouri. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of that bill be dispensed with. It is a bridge bill, in the usual 
form, and it is approved by the Secretary of War. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

The House bill of like import was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OSAGE RIVER. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 4396) authoriz- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Osage River at some acces- 
sible point in the county of Benton, in the State of Missouri. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr.HEARD. Mr.Speaker, thatis a companionable bill to the other. 
It is in the usual form, and is approved by the Secretary of War, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and paee : 

The House bill of like import was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE NEAR QUINDARO, KANS, 


The SPEAKER alsolaid before the House the bill (S. 4405) to author- 
ize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at the most 
accessible point within 1 mile above or below the town of Quindaro, 
in the county of Wyandotte and State of Kansas, 

The C erk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill is in the usual form of bridge 
bills, and I ask that the reading of it be dispensed with. 

There was no objection, 3 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

The House bill fur the same purpose was laid on the table, 


EXTENSION OF TIME OF PAYMENT TO CERTAIN SETTLERS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the joint resolution (S. 
R. 125) to extend thetime of payment to the settlers on the public lands 
in certain places. x 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resoived by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Stales of America 
in assembled, That whenever it shail appear hy the filing of such evi- 
dence in the offices of any register and receiver as shall ee by the 
Secretary of tie Interior that any settler on the public lands, by reason of a 
failure of crops for which he is in no wise respons Die; is unable to make the 
payment on his homestead or pre-emption claim required by law, the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office is hereby authorized, and it shall be hisduty, 
to extend the time for such payment for one year fromthe date when the same 

mes due; and the failure to pay aforesaid shall not work a forfeiture of the 
said settler’s land or in any way prejudice his claim before the General Land 
Office, and no penalty shall be exacted for such extension. 


Mr, BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a point of 
order upon that joint resolution. 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to reserve his 
point of order for a moment and give me his attention. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYSON. This is a resolution which covers an extremely meri- 
torious class of cases, as the gentleman will notice if he had listened 
to the reading of it, and I am authorized by the Committee on Public 
Lands unanimously to ask the House to concur. There is a large num- 
ber of persons in the western portion of the Union who, by reason of 
the extreme drought, are unable to meet the payments which will be- 
come due upon their lands under the public land laws, and this joint 
resolution provides for an extension of the time for one year in that 
class of cases. The gentlemen of the Kansas delegation are very anx- 
ious that this shall bedone. The joint resolution isa very meritorious 
one, and I hope it may be concurred in. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, the principle of the resolu- 
tion is, I think, one of very doubtful value, and the mode provided 
for the execution of the resolution strikes me as being open to serious 
criticism. As I understand from the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Payson] and from the joint resolution itself, persons who have pur- 
chased lands from the United States, but who are unable to pay for 
them by reason of the failure of crops, are to have an extension ot time 
for one year, and the joint resolution provides that the fact shall be 

- ascertained and the extension given by the register and receiver in the 
local territory where such lands are located. 

Mr. PAYSON. Subject to the approval of the Interior Department. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE. Well, that amounts practically to nothing, 
because it would be impossible for the Secretary of the Interior to ex- 
amine all the testimony even in any given set of cases, Now, it seems 
to me that such resolution puts in the hands of the register and re- 
ceiver a power to commit great frauds on the Government on the one 
hand, and, on the other, gives hima vast power over the settlers in the 
region in which his offiee is located. It gives to this officer a lever and 


offers him a temptation to sell out, and for that reason it seems to me 
of doubtful policy. And it permits persons who may be entirely able 
to pay to postpone payment upon proof of the failure of the crop, with- 
out requiring proof that they are unable to pay from other sources. 

I do not intend to raise any question of a quorum or in any other 
way to delay this measure; but I object to the precedent which it es- 
tablishes, and which of course will be followed hereafter. There has 
already been a precedent made in a certain class of cases. Not very 
long ago ina case where a reservation was sold in Minnesota or some 
other Western State we passed a bill giving additional time for pay- 
ment. I think such legislation ought not to have been adopted; it fur- 
nishes precedents which are dangerous; and it gives to the officers of 
the Government temptation to enter into collusion with the settlers, 
to discriminate among them, and to use the power conferred by the 
law for personal or corrupt party ends. 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, in response to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, I desire simply to say that the only precedent for legislation of 
this character was, as he has sugzésted,in the case of the State of Minne- 
sota. Some years ago, at the time of the great grasshopper scourge, a 
similar precedent to this was set. But this is the first time, Mr. 
Speaker, I have ever heard an intimation that that legislation was not 
of the most benevolentand philanthropiccharacter. I know, from my 
own personal acquaintance with persons who went to that part of the 
Union from the neighborhood where I reside, that our legislation was 
in that case of the utmost benefit. Nobody has ever betore criticised 
it. Jn this particular case the gentleman from Kentucky should re- 
member that no one can be a beneficiary under the bill but a man who 
is in possession of a piece of Government land as a settler, either un- 
der the pre-emption law or the homestead law. Nobody except a man 
who has undertaken to build up for himself a home under the adverse 
circumstances surrounding settlement in the ee arid regions 
of the West can enjoy the benefits ot this legislation. 

This bill provides in as simple terms as can be adopted that no benefit 
beyond extension ot time shall be given, and that only to such ns 
as are in possession of land and have been prevented during the past 
year, by reason of the drought which God Himself has sent, from mak- 
ing the payments on their land. If the 8 from Kentucky 
thinks this benefit ought not to be extended I can not understand the 
reasoning by which he reaches that conclusion; for-certainly if he him- 
self had bargained a piece of land to a neighbor or acquaintance, and 
that man had been prevented by the act of God from raising a cropon 
the land and making the payments due, the gentleman from Kentucky 
would certainly never press him at such a time, but would give him 
another year in which to meet his indebtedness. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. ‘The gentleman from Illinois should bear 
in mind that in my view there is a wide distinction between the Gov- 
ernment and a private individual. Ido not believe the Government 
of the United States is an eleemosynary institution, which is to be 
‘philanthropic’? and“ benevolent.“ Those are terms which in my 
judgment are not proper to be predicated of this Government. 

Mr. PAYSON. But, if the gentleman will permit me to interrupt 
him, I must remind him that nothing is proposed to be given to these 
settlers at all; there is no remission of the price of the land; there is 
only an extension of the time of payment, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. There are two things done by this bill: 
In the first place, it grants an extension of time of payment for the 
land which these people have purchased from the United States, I 
have no special objection to that. I think that as a creditor the United 
States ought to be lenient. I believe, however, it is a bad precedent 
for us to say in effect that Congress will interfere in the ordinary ad- 
ministration of the land laws of the United States because of excep- 
tional conditions in any portion of the country. 

But the principal objection I have to this bill is the power which it 
puts into the hands of the registers and receiversin every locality where 
there is any pretense of a drought at all. It enables them to go toa 
man and say, for instance, Vote the way I want you to vote, and I 
will give you an extension; otherwise I will not.“ I think it is not a 
good thing to place such temptations before the officers of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. OATES, Has the gentleman from Kentucky obzerved how ex- 
tensive the operation ot the bill may be? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. There is no limitation as to the extent of 
country over which the bill may operate. The only limitation is the 
discretion of the registers and receivers and the number of persons who 
can take advantage of it by making such proof as the registers and re- 
ceivers may think proper. 

Mr. PETERS. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. PETERS. In the Fiftieth Congress we passed through the House 
a measure authorizing the register and receiver upon certain proofs be- 
ing made to extend to the settler a leave of absence from his claim. 
That, of course, was not exactly the same as this; still it proceeded 
upon the same principle. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. It did; and I think it was a bad precedent. 
It is now being urged precisely as it might have been expected such a 
precedent would be urged—to extend the scope of interference by the 
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General Government. We then allowed the register and receiver to 
grant leave of absence to the homesteader. Now we are using that 
measure as a precedent for authorizing the register and receiver to give 
an extension of time to persons who owe money to the Government 
upon their land. The next step may be that gentlemen elected to Con- 
gress from certain districts will come here pledged to do what they can 
to secure a remission of that indebtedness. Thus the matter will go 
on by easy ste 

I think the best remedy to be adopted by the Government (but I 
believe I am the only man in public lile who is in favor of it) would be 
for the Government to empty itself of all title to the public lands and 
turn them over to the States in which they lie. We would thus get 
rid of our troubles in reference to the public lands. Let the States 
take the land, and use it to build up their communities upon such con- 
ditions and in such way as they might deem best. 

Mr. PETERS. The gentleman from Kentucky will allow me this 
suggestion: the object of the homestead and pre-emption laws was to 
induce settlement upon the public domain. Now, that object is not 
at all perverted by giving an extension of one year to parties who by 
reason of drought are unable to make the payments provided for by 
law. That is all this joint resolution seeks todo. It aims to further 
the original object of the Government in adopting legislation for set- 
tling up the public domain by creating homes, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Kansas or the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands this ques- 
tion: When are the majority of these installments due? 

Mr. PETERS. Under the homestead law proof must be made in 
seven years from the date of entry. Now this proposed legislation 
will affect only those whose time of finally proving up may fall during 
this year of rought. 

Mr. B RIDGE. Have you any idea how many cases this 
would cover? 

Mr. PETERS. I do not think it will cover many. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. In how many States will it be operative? 

Mr, PETERS. Well, it will coversomecasesin Kansasand probably a 
number of cases where the pre-emption law is in force. I will state 
to the gentleman that of course, as he is aware, the pre-emption law re- 
quires the payment of a certain amount of money at the time of prov- 
ing up. Now, this law will extend the time of payment in such cases 
one year. Hence it will apply to land entries in Oklahoma and the 
two Dakotas and Kansas and to any of the other States where the 
public domain has been recently settled. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, From what I could gather from the read- 
ing of the bill it does not seem to have any limitation. 

Mr. PETERS. There is no geographical limit. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. But I mean that there is no limitation as 
to time. It not only applies toindebtedness that falls due now or that 
may now be due, but to indebteness that will fall due hereafter. It 
is a perpetual power given to the registers and receivers, and may be 
used by them as I have tried to indicate. 

Mr. PAYSON. The gentleman from Kentucky is entirely in error 
there as to the power it gives to registers and receivers. The object 
of the joint resolution is to introduce a new element into the public- 
land settlement 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. PAYSON. And the gentleman is quite right as to that, to wit, 
when by reason of droughts or other calamities it is impossible for the 

y in possession, as a settler, to comply with the conditions of the 
w he may apply to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
such ions as shall hereafter be made by the Secretary of 
the Interior, who may extend the time for hisnext payment one year. 
The registers and receivers have nothing whatever to do and no power 
in the premises, except to receive such proof as may be offered in sup- 
port of the request and transmit it to the General Land Office, where 
the question is passed upon. 
} Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Ofcourse, Mr. Speaker, I do not speak with 
certainty and would not question the position the gentleman takes 
since he has examined thejoint resolution; butitseemed to me to give- 
power to the registers and receivers under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Department. It is a grant of power from the De- 
partment, in other words, to be placed in the hands of the registers 
and receivers without limit as to time. 

Mr. PAYSON. Will the gentleman allow me to read from the joint 
resolution ? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYSON, The joint resolution provides: 

That whenever it shall appear by the filing of such evidence in the offices of 
any register and receiver as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior 
that any settler on the public lands, by reason of a failure of crops for which 
he is in no wise responsible, is unable to make the payment on his homestead 
4 mption claim required by law, the Commissioner of the General Land 


ceis hereby authorized, and it shall be his duty, to extend the time for such 
payment for one year from the date when the same becomes due. 


It is purely ministerial—the power of the register and receiver. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. But at the same time it ought not to be 


put into the law as a general provision. 
Mr. PETERS. It is simply what the law gives the register and re- 
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ceiver a right to do now, namely, to take evidence in contested cases. 
There must be some initial point where the evidence can begin in all 
cases, and itis prescribed in this that the testimony shall be taken by 
the regi and receiver, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I have a sort of feeling in regard to the 
public land, as we have not any in Kentucky, which induces me to be- 
lieve that the local communities should themselves manage their local 
affairs,. Yet when gentlemen from the West, where the most of these 
publie lands are located, unite upon any measure in regard to them I 
would rather have their own opinion than mine. Therefore I have 
done in this matter, as I have done heretofore to-day, simply pointed 
out what I regarded as a mistake, and content myself with asimple ex- 
pression of opinion in that regard. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and being read the third 
time, was passed. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, the corresponding 
House bill will be laid on the table. 

CHARLES P. CHOUTEAU,. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to call the attention of the 
House to the bill the title of which the Clerk will now read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1857) for the relief of Charles P, Chouteau, survivor of Chouteau, 

son and Valle, z 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STONE] as- 
sures the Chair that this is brought up at the request of the committee 
and that he was authorized to make the motion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Has the bill been read? 

The SPEAKER. The bill has already been read to-day. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I do make that motion, Mr. Speaker, 
at the instance of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the bill, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Will the gentleman from Kentucky or some 
other gentleman give an explanation of this matter ? 

Mr. STONE, ot Kentucky. The explanation is very simple. This 
is one of the claims for the construction of vessels during the war where 
there was a large excess over the contract price occasioned by changes 
made by the Government. There have been a number of such bills 
referred to the Court of Claims, and this is exactly the same and merits 
the same action. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, This is one of the class of claims to which 
the gentleman has given character and encouragement, and made re- 
spectable by the indorsement he has given. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Yes; if my good character makes them 
respectable, it is willingly lent in this case. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KERR, of lowa. Does the gentleman state that this was ordered 
to be reported by a committee? 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Yes, sir. The Committee on War 
Claims ordered a favorable report on the claim. It afterwards passed 
the Senate; and the committee instructed me to say to the House that 
they desired that bill called up and the House laid on the table. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I made the objection because I think none of 
these claims ought to pass. The then Senator trom Iowa [Senator 
Grimes], in a report made in 1866, made a statement, as I remember 
it now, that if these claims were allowed to be charged against the 
Government they would amount in the aggregate to $60,000,000, and 
I think the House ought to understand how large a door we are open- 


ing. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. But that is no test. The question is whether it 
is just or not. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, A number of such bills have the 
House in the last ten days, and it is no argument to state that if the 
bill is passed it will involve an expenditure of a large sum. If the 
amount is due it should be paid without regard to the size of the bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. What is it for? 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. It is exactly likea dozen others passed 
the House within the last ten days, referring to the Court of Claims a 
claim for the construction of vessels during the war where the con- 
tractors were put to excessive cost, as they claim, on account of delays 
and changes ordered by the Government. 

Mr. HERBERT. Was not that claim compromised once? 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. No, sir; it has never been compromised. 

Mr. HERBERT. And did not the claimant in this case once give a 
receipt in full? 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I expect that is true, because they all 
gave receipts in fall. 

Mr. HERBERT. Was it not on a compromise? 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. No, sir; there was no compromise 
about it. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. This claim, as I understand it, is to pay for 
damages which these claimants allege they sustained by reason of the 
rise in prices growing out of the fact that we had adopted a paper cur- 


rency. 
111. STONE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, this bill is not to pay any- 
thing. This bill is simply to authorize these gentlemen to go before 
the Court of Claims and ind out whether or not anything is due them. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I would like to inquire whether under the 
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wording of this act the Court of Claims is not obliged to give a judg- 
ment? 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. No, sir; I would never give my consent 
to anything that forces a court to do what it does not want to do. 

The bill was ordered toa third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FRANK moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 

; and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider upon the table, 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
The House bill of similar import was ordered to lie upon the table. 


INTERNATIONAL MARINE CONFERENCE, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy be requested and they are hereby directed to examine the 
report and recommendations made by the delegates of the United States in the 
International Marine Conference, dated February 20, 189), and as far as the same 
apply to subjects under the jurisdiction of their respective Departments, and 
are approved by them, to prepare and submit to Congress bills for the enact- 
ment int» law of said recommendations. 


The resolution was concurred in. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the reports of the committees of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 11459) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1590, and for 
prior years, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 7666) making an appropriation to construct a road and 
approaches from the city of Alexandria, Va., to the national military 
cemetery near that city; 

A bill (H. R. 5939) for the relief of settlers on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad indemnity lands; and 

A bill (H. R. 788) opening to settlement a portion of the Fort Randall 
military reservation in South Dakota. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment the joint resolution (H. Res. 214) extending the Act fix- 
ing the rate of interest to be charged on a: of general and special 
taxes now due the District of Columbia, if paid within a time speci- 
fied,” to October 31, 1890. 

The message further announced that the Senate agreed to the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 4081) to provide for the incorpora- 
tion of trust, loan, and mor and certain other corporations in the 
District of Columbia; and the bill (S. 4309) granting the right of way 
to the Sherman and Northwestern Railway Company through the In- 
dian Territory, and for other purposes. 

-The message further announced that the Senate had passed a bill 
(8. 4398) giving, upon conditions and limitations therein contained, the 
assent of the United States to certain leases of rights to mine coal in 
the Choctaw Nation; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 
quested. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint reso- 
Intions of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 181) for the relief of the estate of Thomas Niles, deceased; 

A bill (S. 435) granting a pension to Malinda Collins; 

A bill (S. 473) tor the relief of the Portland Company, of Portland, 


Me.; 

A bill (S. 497) to provide for the sale of certain New York Indian 
lands in Kansas; 

A bill (S. 573) granting an increase of pension to Mark F. Carter; 

A bill (S. 792) granting a pension to Martha J. Dodge; 

A bill (S. 987) granting a pension to Mary L. Miller; 

A bill (S. 1040) granting a pension to Thomas H. Wilkerson; 

A bill (S. 1187) for the relief of the Washington Iron Works; 

A bill (S. 1195) for the relief of Snowdon & Mason; 

A bill (S. 1812) granting an increase of pension to Emily F. Warren; 

A bill (S. 1840) granting a pension to Sallie Douglass Hartranft; 

A bill (S. 1971) for the relief of William Clawson; 

A bill (S. 2531) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin T. Baker; 

A bill (S. 2574) granting a pension to Benjamin F. Brown; 

A bill (S. 2575) granting an increase of pension to Margaret Flaherty; 

A bill (S. 2805) to provide for the disposal of the Old Fort Lyon and 
Fort Lyon military reservations, in the State of Colorado, to actual set- 
tlers, under the provisions of the homestead laws, 

A bill (S. 3159) granting a pension to Albert P. Davis; 

A bill (S. 3234) granting a pension to Harriet B. Hamilton; 

A bill (S. 3275) for the relief of John William Cable; 

A bill (S. 3543) granting a pension to Salina B. Merrick; 

A bill (S. 3649) granting an increase of pension to Katherine W. 
Howell; 

A bill ¢ 3760) granting a pension to J. Seaton Kelso; 

A bill (S. 3798) to authorize the Mobile, Jackson and Kansas City 
Railroad Company to cross certain rivers in the State of Mississippi; 


A bill (S. 3801) authorizing the use of the Louisville and Portland 
Canal basin on certain conditions; 

A bill (S. 3830) to prohibit book-making of any kind and pool-sell- 
ing in the District of Columbia for the purpose of gaming; 

A bill (S. 3852) to authorize the Eagle Pass Water-Supply Company 
and the Compañía Proveedora de Aguas de Ciudad Porfirio Diaz to con- 
nect their water-works communications across the Rio Grande Riverat 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; 

A bill (S#8895) to amend an act entitled Ah act to establish a rail- 
way bridge across the Illinois River, extending from a point within 5 
miles of Columbiana, in Greene County, to a point within 5 miles of 
Farrowtown, in Calhoun County, in the State of Ilinois,” approved 
March 3, 1883; 

A bill (S. 3996) to repeal sections 3952 and 3953 of the Revised Stat- 
utesof the United States; 

A bill (S. 4011) to authorize the Canaveral and South Florida Rail- 
road Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the Indian 
River and one across the Banana River, both in the State of Florida, 
and to establish the same, in each case, as a post-road; 

A bill (S. 4046) granting a pension to William Norwood; 

A bill 5 4064) for the relief of William J. Martin; 

A bill (S. 4074) to provide an American register for the bark Campa- 
nero, of Baltimore, Md. ; 

A bill (S. 4297) to authorize the Seneca Nation of New York Indians 
to lease lands within the Cattaraugus and Allegany reservations, and 
to confirm existing leases; 

A bill (S. 4322) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Kentucky River and its tributaries by the Louisville, Covington and 
Cincinnati Railway Company, the Carrollton and Louisville Railroad 
Company, and the Westport, Carrollton and Covington Railway Com- 

ny, and their assigns; ` 

A bill (S. 4334) to authorize the building of a bridge at Dardanelle, 
Ark., across the Arkansas River; 4 

Joint resolution (S. R. 123) to enable the commission having charge 
of the preparation aud erection of the statue, with suitable emblematic 
devices thereon, on one of the public reservations in the city of Wash- 
ington, to the memory of General La Fayette and his compatriots, to 
execute the purpose expressed in the concurrent resolution adopted by 
the two Houses of Congress on the 28th day of August, 1890; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 95) to surrender certain bonds, drafts, and 
other papers in the Department of State to Robert S. Hargous, adminis- 
trator of Louis S. Hargous, deceased. 

APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES. 


The SPEAKER announced the appointment of the following con- 


ferees: 

On the bill (H. R. 10639) to amend section 2 of act of May 30, 1862: 
Messrs. Payson, TURNER of Kansas, and HOLMAN. 

On the bill (H. R. 8049) to provide for the disposal of the abandoned 
Fort Ellis military reservation in Montana under the homestead law, 
and for other purposes: Messrs, KINSEY, LANHAM, and CARTER. 


ADVANCEMENT OF PAY OF MEMBERS AND DELEGATES. 


Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a joint resolution 
in which a number of the members of the House are interested. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution authorizing the advancement of pay of Members and Dele- 
gates of the House-of Representatives. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled Stales of America 
in Congress assembled, the Secretary of the Treasu d the 


8, 
.| 1890, on the 30th day of September, 1890, instead of the 4th day of October, 1890, 


Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, a word in regard to that. The Ser- 
geant-at-Arms could not pay the members of this House and the Dele- 
gates until Saturday next withont the passage of a resolution of this 
kind. This simply provides that he may pay them on the 30th. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I should like to know whether there is any reason 
for this or not. 

Mr. PETERS. There are members who will have to wait here until 
next Saturday, in case Congress adjourns before that time, because they 
have not money enough to get home with. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution ? 

Mr. OWENS, of Ohio. I object. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I ask for the consideration and passage of the fol- 
lowing bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11716) to amend an “Act to provide for taking the eleventh and 
subsequent censuses,” approved March 1, 1889. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Owens] withdraws his objection to the consideration of the res- 
olution for advancement of pay of members. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection to the consideration of 
the resolution at the present time? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, the question is on 
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the passage of this resolution. I do not object to its consideration, 
but I desire tosubmit, Mr. Speaker, as to whether it is at all the proper 
thing to set the precedent of anticipating the pay that is due to the 
members of this House. > 

To advance to ourselves, before it is due by existing law, our Sep- 
tember salary, is, in my judgment, entirely without warrant, and will 
provoke the just criticism of the country. 

Ian opposed to it, ang I submit that this resolution agght not be 
pressed even to a vote. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, I presume the gentleman himself has money 
enough to get home with. [ Laughter. 

Mr. PAYSON, I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me. Iam 
proposing to submit some words of sobernessand truth. The time for 
and manner of payment of salaries of members ot this body are pro- 
vided by law in detail, and at stated periods, and I submit to the sober 
judgment of the members about me whether by the passage of this 
resolution we ought to anticipate any benefits that the law gives us by 
reason of this position. j 

On the 4th day of next month the salary of every member will be- 
come due, and we ought not—one single sentence expresses all I desire 
to say about it—we ought not in any way, simply because we have the 
power, to vote to ourselves the payment of money in advance of the 
time that is fixed by law. We do that as to employés sometimes, and 
itisa propie thing to do. I have voted for that proposition whenever 
it has been presented; but I again submit that we ought not to vote to 
ourselves a benefit simply because we have the power, and withont, as 
I believe, any necessity. It is improper and will set a dangerous prece- 
dent. However others may vote npon this question, I shall content 
myself with voting no.“ 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I hope the gentleman from Kansas will with- 
draw the resolution. We ought not to establish a precedent of this 


sort. ` 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, I do not see how any one can conclude 
from the reading of this joint resolution that we anticipate anything. 
Our salary for September will be due, as a matter of fact, upon the Ist 
day of October; but by reason of a custom that has prevailed in the 
Treasury Department for many years, it can not be obtained from the 
Treasury Department until the 4th day of next month. We do not re- 
ceive our pay for the first few days of October. Wesimply receive-pay 
for the month of September, 

Mr. STOCKDALE. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. EVANS. Our month commences on the 4th day. 

Mr. PETERS. I will say further in connection with that, there has 
never been a time when the coincidence occurred that the House ad- 
journed on the Ist, or within two or three days of the time when the 
salary would become due. I hope that the resolution will be adopted. 
Now, there are members here (I know of such members) who will be 
required to remain until Saturday before they can go home. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio has withdrawn his ob- 
jection. 

4 Mr, TRACEY. I think I will object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the passage of the joint reso- 
lution? 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, I did not object to the consideration, 
but did object to unanimous consent to the passage. The Chair putit 
to the House as to whether there was nnanimous consent to the pas- 


sage. 
The SPEAKER. That was an inadvertence of the Chair. 
Mr. PETERS. I will withdraw the resolution, then. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION TO CENSUS ENUMERATORS. 


The SPEAKER. There is a bill already pending before the House, 
which the Clerk will again read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11716) to amend “An act to provide for taking the eleventh and 
subsequent censuses,” approved March 1, 1889, 

Be ü enacied, etc.. That section II of “An act to provide for taking the elev- 
enth and subsequent censuses" be, and is hereby, amended by inserting before 
the word rates.“ in line 12, the words vet pip re provided, That no enu- 
merator shall receive a less compensation than $3 a day for each and every day 
actually employed,” 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the consideration of the bill ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will ask the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
DUNNELL] what is the change in the compensation? 

Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Speaker, under the operation of the existing 
law there is found to be a class of enumerators who have no other com- 
pensation guarantied to them than 2 cents per individual enumerated, 
and it has been found that in the sparsely settled portions of the coun- 
try the enumerators are poorly compensated. But few members of this 
House have not had letters and petitions asking that these persons be 
cared for. The matter has been presented to me by the Census Office, 
and for one I called upon the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] 
and upon the gentleman from Indiana to ask consent that this bill be 
considered at this time. A large majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee on the Eleventh Census have consented to its consideration. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I will ask the gentleman a question, and it 
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is this: If it has not been very generally understood that the law was 
that each enumerator should receive not less than $3 a day. 

Mr. DUNNELL, That pertains simply to a given class. They have 
interpreted it as belonging to the classes that are enumerated; but as 
to the general class, where no per diem at all is allowed, the great 
mass of enumerators in the sparsely settled districts have no provis- 
ion in the bill affecting them, except the 2 cents given for enumeration. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, And a great many of them did not make ex- 


penses. 

Mr. DUNNELL. A great many of them have not made expenses. 
I have a letter from a man showing that he did not make $1.25 a day. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I have men in my district who are 
out of pocket by it. 

Mr. FLOWER. Itis generally understood that they did not make 
all that they could have made in New York. 

Mr. DUNNELL. But in New York the law provides that the enu- 
merators shall have not less than $3 a day; and in some instances they 
got $6 a day. 

270 FLOWER. But they did not make all that they could have 
made. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask the gentleman what estimate is 
made as to the cost that will grow out of this legislation. 

Mr. DUNNELL. The Superintendent of the Census did not ask for 
any additional appropriation; but hesaidto me that the cost would not 
exceed $50,000, and it would be provided for out of the general appro- 
priation already made. It is a downright hardship to many men, that 
after doing faithful work, they shall receive less than horse-hire for the 
work they have done. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Is there any precedent for this legislation? 

Mr. DUNNELL. Yes; there is a precedent. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Did not we pass a bill here some time ago giv- 
ing them double the compensation that we first proposed to give them? 

Mr. DUNNELL, I did not so understand. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Oh, no; liemember now, that was for the su- 

rvisors. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Yes. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, the trouble, it seems, is that they did not 
get all the people they could get. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, It seems that they did not enumerate all 
that there were to enumerate so that they might get the 2 cents on all 
that were to be enumerated. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to have the letter read, if the gentle- 


man has it. : 


Mr. DUNNELL. I have no letter. ; 

Mr. BLOUNT. Haye you nothing but the verbal statement of the 
Superintendent of the Census? 

Mr. DUNNELL. That is all I have. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? 

Mr. DUNPHY and Mr. VAUX objected, 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I did not understand that there was objection. 
Who made the objection ? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. DUNPHY] 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Vaux]. 

YELLOWSTONE PARK, 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to put 
upon its passage the bill S. 491, which is the bill in relation to the 
Yellowstone Park. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the Lill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is liable to provoke discussion, is it not? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I do not think so. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, objected. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kans1s (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, 
I will withdraw my objection to d ing with the reading ot the 
bill provided the section is read which relates to the building of a rail- 
road in this park. 

Mr. HOLMAN, That is a House amendment to the Senate bill. It 
is not in the billitself. If the gentleman [Mr. ANDERSON, of Kan- 
sas] withdraws his objection, then I suggest that the amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee on Public Lands be read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to dispensing with the reading 
of the bill? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, does this bill come up by unanimous 
consent? ' 

The SPEAKER, By unanimous consent. 

Mr. ADAMS. Reserving the right to object, I will ask my colleague 
[Mr. PAyson] whether he intends to allow discussion on the amend- 
ment proposed to this bill giving the railroad company the right of way 
through the national reservation. 

Mr. PAYSON. Undoubtedly. The bill has been called up by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. SrockpALE], but of course it will be 
his pur to allow any time for debate which gentlemen may desire, 
The tullest opportunity for discussion and amendment will be allowed. 
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I make this statement in behalf of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. SrockpaLe], but I know that he will authorize it. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. DUNNELL. I object, until we can hear a statement. If this 
bill provides for the building of a railroad in any pact of the National 
Park I enter my objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is not in the bill. 
ment. I am opposed to it. é 

Mr. PAYSON, The amendment that is proposed by the commit- 
tee would obviate the objection of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think not. 

Mr. PAYSON. I think so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Bey HOLMAN. As to dispensing with the further reading of the 
1? 

The SPEAKER. As to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I thought the Speaker was putting the ques- 
tion upon dispensing with the reading of the bill, and not the ques- 
tion of consideration. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the House ought to have before it the 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Public Lands betore that 
question is determined, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that after the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] withdrew his objection the question 
was put as to whether or not there was further objection. The Chair 
will therefore put the question now. Is there further objection to dis- 
pensing with the reading of this bill ? 

There was no objection. 

Bee baie in Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Before that question is put I ask that the House 
amendments be read. 

Mr. VAUX. The bill, as I understand, authorizes the extension of 
a railroad into the park. 

Mr. CARTER. Not into the park. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the House amendment. 

‘The amendment was read. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. I object to the present consid- 
eration of the bill. 


DESECRATION OF THE UNITED STATES FLAG. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Lask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 10475) to prevent desecration of the United 
States flag. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That any person or persons who shall use the national flag, 
either by printing, painting, or affixing on said flag, or otherwise attaching to 
the same any advertisement for public display or private gain shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof in the district court of the United 
States shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $50 or imprisoned not less than 
thirty days, or both, at the discretion of the court, 


There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill, which was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CALDWELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSLNESS, 


Mr. PAYSON. Lask unanimous consent that the hour for the re- 
cess to-day be extended thirty minutes. 
Mr. KILGORE. Lobject. 


STEAM-BOAT INSPECTION, 


Mr. FARQUHAR, from the Committee on Merchant Marineand Fish- 
eries, submitted the following report, and in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation therein the accompanying resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Rules: 


The Committee on Merchant Marineand Fisheries, towhom was referred the 
accompanying resolution, offered by Mr. FLower, of New York, respectfully 
report that this committee, alter due deliberation, report the same back to the 
House for reference to the Committee on Rules, which committee alone has 
jurisdiction of all matters relating toa egy of rules: 

“Whereas this body has been petitioned by the Grand Harbor of American 
Brotherhood of Steam-boat Pilots of the United States, composed exclusively 
of licensed masters and pilots, for the appointment of a committee from the 
House of Representatives to examine into, and, where necessary, revise the 
laws, rules, and regulations governing the steam-boat inspection service, forthe 
reason that it is claimed by them that many of the said laws, rules,and regula- 
tions are arbitrary, unreasonable, ineffectual, and not in keeping with our pres- 
ent exigencies and progress, to the great detriment of the public service; and 

“ Whereas, said service, its licensed masters, pilots, and engineers are mainly 
governed by rules and regulations adopted by the boards of supervising in- 
spectors at their annual mectings and enforced by the Treasury Department, 
many of which, it is claimed, are capricious, oppressive, and ridiculous, and 
none of which are clothed with the sanction of statute law; and 

“ Whereas it is further claimed that the management of the service should be 
rendered more efficient, and that serious complaints and charges have been and 
are being made against several of its principal executive officers of incompe- 
tence, mismanagement, and official miseonduct: Now, therefore, 

Be U resolved, That a committee of five members of this House be appointed 
by the Speaker for the purpose of making a thorough een e of the man- 
agement of the said service and the present laws, rules, and regulations gov- 


That is a House amend- 


erning the same, and investigate all charges that have been or may be pre- 
ferred: against any officer pre and make recominendatious thereupon to 
this body with all convenient speed; and. 

Be il further resolved, That said committee shall have full power to summon 


witnesses, books, and papers, to incur all necessary expense, to employ clerks 
and counsel, to select times and places for holding its sessions, and to do all 
such further acts and things as may be requisite in the furtherance of this ob- 


ject.” 


The SPEAKER. The hour of 5 o’clock having arrived, the House 
takes a recess until 8 o’clock this evening. ‘The gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Payson] will preside at the evening session. 


EVENING SESSION. 


‘The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m., 
and was called to order by Mr. PAyson as Speaker pro tempore. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House, pursuant to a special or- 
der adopted this afternoon, is in session for the consideration of bills 
reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs to which there is no 
objection. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
PERKINS), the chairman of the committee. 


MISSION INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA, 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask consideration, first, of the Sen- 
ate bill which I send to the desk. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read, after which the 

air will ask for objections. ~ > 
“The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2783) for the relief of the Mission Indians in the State of California. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That immediately after the passage of this act the Secretary 
of the Interior shall appoint three disinterested persons as commissioners to 
arrange a just and satisfactory settlement of the Mission Indians residing in 
the State of California upon reservations which shall be secured to them as 
hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the gozo said commissioners to select a reservation 
for each band or vi of the Mission Indians residing within said State, which 
reservation shall include, as far as practicable, the lands and which 
have been in the actual occupation and possession of said Indians, and which 
shall be sufficient in extent to meet their just requirements, which selection 
s all be valid when 3 by the President and Secretary of the Interior, 
They shail also app the value of the improvements belonging to any per- 
son to whom valid existing rizhts have attached under the public-land jaws of 
the United States, or to the assignee of such person, where such improvements 
are situated within the limits of any reservation selected and defined by said 
commissioners. In cases where the Indians are in occupation of lands within 
the limits of confirmed private grants the commissioners shall determine and 
define the boundaries of such lands, and shail ascertain whether there are va- 
cant publie lands in the vicinity to which they may be removed. And thesaid 
commission is hereby authorized to employ a competent surveyor and the nec- 
eexary assistants, 

Suc, 3. That the commission upon the completion of their duties, shall re- 
port the result to the secretary of the Interior, who, if no valid objection exists, 
shall cause a patent to issue for each of the rese ons sel by the com- 
mission and spprorod by him in favor of each band or village of Indians occu- 
pying any such reservation, which patents shall be of the legal effect and de- 
clare that the United States does and will hold the land thus patented, subject 
to the pratense of section 4 of this act, tor the period of twenty-five years, in 
trust, for the sole use and benefit of the band or village to which itis issued, and 
that at the expiration of said period the United States will convey the same or 
the remaining port.on not previously patented in severalty by patent to said 
band or village, discharged of said trust and freeof all charge or incumbrance 
whatsoever: Provided, That no patent shall embrace any tract or tracts to which 
existing valid rights have attached in favor of ay rson under any of the 
United States laws providing for the disposition e public domain, unless 
such person shall acquiesce in and accept the appraisal provided for in the pre- 
ceding section in all respects and shall thereafter, upon demand and payment 
ot said appraised value, execute a release of all title and claim ; and a 
separate patent, in similar form, may be issued for any such tract or tracts at 
any lime thereafter, Any such person shall be permitted to exercise the same 
right to take land under the publie land laws of the United States as though he 
had not made settloment on the lands em in said reservation; and asep- 
arate patent in similar form may be issued for any tract or tracts at any time 
after the appraised value of the improvements thereon shall have been paid: 
And provided further, That in case any lands shall be selected under this act to 
which any railroad company is or shall hereafter be entitled to receive a patent, 
such railroad company shali upon releasing all claim and title thereto, aud on 
the approval of the President and Secretary ofthe Interior, be allowed to select 
an equal quantity of other land of like value in lieu thereof at such place as 
the Secretary of the Interior shall determine: And provided e T said 
patents declaring such lands to be held in trust as aforesaid shall be retained 
and kept in the Interior Department and certified copies of thesame shall be 
forwarded to and kept at the agency by the agent having charge of the Indians 
for whom such lands are to be held in trust, and said copies shall be open to 
inspection atsuch agency. 

Sue. 4. That whenever any of the Indians residing upon any reservation pat- 
ented under the provisions of this act shall, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
the Interior, be so advanced in civilization as to be capable of owning and man- 
aging land in severalty, the Secretary of the Interior may cause allotments to 
be made to such Indians, out of the land of such reservation, in quantity as fol- 
lows: To each head of a family not more than 649 acres nor less t 160 acres 
of pasture or grazing land. and in addition thereto not exceeding 20 acres, ashe 
shall deem for the best interest of the allottee, of arable land in some suitable 
locality ; to each single person over twenty-one years of age not less than 80 
nor more than 61 acres of pasture or grazing land, and not exceeding 10 acres 
of such arable land, 

Src. 5. That upon the approval of the allotments provided for in the preced- 
ing section by the Secretary of the Interior he shall cause patents to issue there- 
for in the name of the allottees, which shall be of the legal effect and declare 
that the United States does and will hold the land thus allotted for the period 
of twenty-five year, in trust, forthe sole use and benefit of the Indian to whom 
such allotment shall have been made, or, in case of his decease, of his heirs ac- 
cording to the laws of the State of California, and that at the expiration of said 
period the United States will convey the same by patent to the said Indian, or 
nis heirs, as aforesaid, in fee,discharged of said trust and free of all supar 
incumbrance whatsoever, And if ar eonveyance shall be made of the 
set apart and allotted as herein pro „ or any contract made touching the 
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same, before the expiration of the time above mentioned, such conveyance or 


Provided, That these patents, when 
issued, shall override the patent authorized to be issued to the band or be 
and shall separate the individual allotment from the lands — 


ay confirmed private grant or 
shali be the duty of the Attorney-General of the United States, upon 
req retary of the Interior, special counsel or otherwise, 
to defend such Indiansin the rights secured to them in the origiual grants from 
the Mexican Government, and in an act for the government and protection of 
Indians passed by the of the State of California April 1850, or to 
bring any suit, in the name of the United States, in the circuit court of the 
United States for California, that may be found our semper Ay? the full protection 
1 legal or equitable rights of any Indian or tribe of Indians in any of such 


as. 
Sxc.7. That each of the commissioners authorized to be appointed by the 
first section of this act shall be paid at the rate of $8 per day for the time he is 
actually and necessarily employed in the discharge of his duties, and necessary 
traveling expenses; and for the payment of the same, and of the expenses of 
surveying, the sum of $10,000, orso much thereof as 75 2 be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. PERKINS, I desire to make a statement. 

Mr. HOOKER rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With the understanding that the right 
to object is reserved, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] will 
be recognized, if there is no objection, to make a statement. 

Mr, KILGORE, I would like to hear the report in this case. 

Mr. PERKINS. The House committee has made no report. I was 
about to suggest that the bill has passed the Senate several times. 
Mr. KILGORE. Has it been reported by the House committee? 

Mr. PERKINS. The committee authorized me two months ago to 
2 85 the bill; and we have reported substantially the same bill, but 
I have never made any formal report upon the Senate bill. The bill 
has passed the Senate two or three times. : 

Mr. KILGORE, Is there a report by the Senate committee? 

Mr, PERKINS. The last three or four times the bill has passed 
the Senate it has passed without any written report whatever; and it 
has been reported by two or three different committees of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not a bill that has been considered by our 
committee that seems to have received such earnest indorsement trom 
those who have given attention to the necessities of these Indians as 
this bill. Mr. Herbert Welch, of Philadelphia, who is the secretary of 
the Indian Rigbts Defense Association, has written me personally, I 
think, at least hulf a dozen letters urging me by all means to secure, 
if ble, the passage of this bill before the adjournment of Congress. 
I have received from Boston and almost all the New England cities 
letters from philanthropic people who are deeply interested in the 
good of the Indians, calling my attention particularly to this bill and 
urging that betore the adjournment of this session it be brought up 
for consideration. The gentleman from California [Mr. VANDEVER], 
whom I expected here this evening, is entirely familiar with the local 
necessities and surroundings of these Indians, 

Mr. KILGORE. As I peter from = 8 1 
pressure for the passage of this bill comes from p pie“ peo- 
ple. The gentleman will allow me to that if there are any 

ple on the face of the earth who know nothing of what is necessary 
the matter of legislation, it is that class of people. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Welch visited these Indians personally, exam- 
ining into their condition, investigatingall the circumstances pertaining 
to this proposed legislation. As I have suggested, the bill has passed 
the Senate three or four times, and never, so far as I have known, has 
there been any objection to it. 

Mr. HERMANN, This is confined in its operation to California? 

od PERKINS, Oh, yes; andsimply to the Mission Indians of Cali- 


forn 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to call the attention 
of the House to the order, as a jurisdictional question is pre- 
sented that the Chair feels bound in justice to itself to advise the House 
of. The special order will be read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Perxrss. I ask unanimous consent that at 5 o'clock to-day the House 
take a recess until § o'clock, for the purpose of considering bills of the Senate 
and House reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs to which there is 


no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. By the terms of this order adopted 
to-day members will perceive that bills only are in order, Senate or 
House, which have been reported favorably from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. This bill does not seem to be so reported; and hence, 
wen ep order, the Chair thinks it could not be properly called up 

t. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I was instructed several weeks ago 
to make a report on this bill, but kept it in my desk, hoping to call it 

for in the House without making a formal report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands the gentleman 
to say that it has not been reported from the committee. 

Mr, PERKINS. There has been noformal report onthe bill. But, 
Mr. Speaker, if the Journal Clerk were present he would verify my 
statement, I think, that the order of business under which the 


House is operating to-night is not in the terms just read from the desk, 
although of course, in the absence of anything else, we must respect 
that order. I asked the House for a special rule to-night for the pur- 
pose of considering Senate and House bills that might be presented by 
the Committee on Indian Affairs to which no objection was made, and 
not merely bills reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs. There 
was a mistake in using the word “ reported“ for presented.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the language 
of the gentleman was furnished by the Official Reportersat the request 
of the Chair before the beginning of the evening session. 

Mr. PERKINS. The idea was that the committee might call up 
such bills they desired. 

Mr. HOOKER. I would ask the chairman of the committee to state 
whether or not this is a Senate bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. It is a Senate bill. 

Mr. HOOKER, A bill which has passed the Senate? 

Mr. PERKINS. It has passed the Senate several times. 

Mr. HOOKER. In its present form ? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes, sir. The bill I sent to the desk and called up 
was the engrossed copy of the Senate bill. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I understand the gentleman from Kansas to 
say that there is a House bill similar to this which has been reported 
from the committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will state to the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The is advised by the Journal 
Clerk, who has just come in, that the order requested by the gentle- 
man from Kansas, as appears on the Journal, is in a different form from 
that just read; that the order is, such bills as shall be presented by 
the committee.” On that statement the Chair will hold that this bill 
is properly before the House to-night, subject, of course, to the right 
of objection. 

Mr. HOOKER. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that inasmuch as this bill 
makes an appropriation of money, it should receive its consideration 
in a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PERKINS, I will withdraw the bill, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOOKER. It is not on this bill particularly, but because I 
5 of this character should be considered in Committee of 
tne ole. 

Mr. PERKINS. I regret that the gentleman makes this point be- 
cause of the necessity of these Indians. It is unfortunate the bill could 
not be passed. If my friend knew the circumstances I thipk he wouid 
not interpose an objection. 

Mr. HOOKER. I do not see why you can not consider it in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. PERKINS. My object was to avoid the necessity of going into 
committee. We can consider it in the House just as well. But I with- 
draw 857 bill and yield now to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 

COAL MINING, CHOCTAW NATION, 


Mr. PEEL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill S. 4398. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The bill will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objection. . 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slates of Amer- 
ica in 8 That the consent of the United States is hereby given, 
upon the conditions and with the limitations hereinafter set forth, no far- 
ther, te the following-described leases of coa! rights which citizens of the Choc- 
taw Nation have made to the Choctaw Coal an Railway Company, a corpora- 
tion created by the laws of the State of Minnesota, copies of which leases, eleven 
in er have been filed and deposited with the Secretary of the Interior, 


namely; 

First. A lease bearing date the 20th dayof May, 1889, between James F. Free- 
ney and John M. Grady, citizens of the Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, of 
the one part, and the Choctaw Coal and Railway Company, of the other part. 
Recorded in the clerk's office of Gaines County, Choctaw Nation, June 3, 1889, 
in record-book numbered 1, pages 206 and 214, inclusive. 

Second. A lease bearing date the Ist da August, 1889, between Jonas Du- 
rant, John M. Grady, James F. Freeney, G. M. Bond tz Sittel, and Robert J. 
Ward, citizens of Tobucksey and Gaines Counties, Choctaw Nation, Indian Ter- 
ritory, ofthe one part, and Choctaw Coal and Railway Company, of the other 
part. Recorded in record-book numbered —, pages 29, 30,31, &. BB. and 34, in- 
Sanya; — records of Gaines County, Choctaw Nation, on the 18th day of 

ugust, * 

Third. A lease bearing date the Ist day of 22 1889, between Mrs. John 
Adams, John M. Grady, James F. Freeney, G. M. d, Fritz Sittel,and Robert 
J. Ward, citizens of Tobucksey and Gaines Counties, Choctaw Nation, Indian 
Territory, of the iced pati, and the Choctaw Coal and Railway Company, of the 
other pn Recorded in record-book numbered B, 24,25, 26, 27, and 
Ais ve —9 the records of Gaines County, Choctaw Nation, on the 19th day o 

ugust, 5 

Fourth. A lease bearing date the Ist day of August, 1889, between Moses 
Williams, John M. Grady, James F. Freeney, G. M. Bond, Fritz Sittel, and Rob- 
ert J. Ward, citizens of Tobucksey and Gaines Counties, Choctaw Nation, In- 
dian Territory, of the one part, and the Choctaw Coal and Railway Company, 
of the other part. Recorded in record-book numbered B, pages 18, 19, 20,21, 22, 
and 23, inclusive, of the records of Gaines County, Choctaw Nation, Indian Ter- 
1 7 55 on the 19th day of August, A. D. 1889. 

Fifth. A lease bearing date the Ist day of August, 1889, between Ahotubbee, 
Ishilatubbe, John M. Cay James F. ney, G. M. Bond, Fritz Bittel, and 
Robert J. Ward, citizens o Tobucksey and Gaines Counties, Choctaw Nation, 
Indian Territory, of the one part, and the Choctaw and Railway Company, 
ot the other part. Recorded in record-book B. pages 12, 13,14, 15, 16, and i7, in- 
clusive, of the records of Gaines County, on the 19th day of August, 1889. 

Sixth. A lease bearing date the Ist day of Au 1889, between Ahotubbee, 
John M. Grady, James F, Freeney, G. M. Bond, tz Sittel, and Robert J. 
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Ward, citizens of Tobucksey and Gaines Counties, Choctaw Nation, Indian Ter- 
ritory, ofthe one part, and the Choctaw Coaland Railway Com y, of the other 

Recorded in record-book numbered B, on pages 18, 1y, 20, 21, 22, and 23, in- 
e oan records of Gaines County, C w Nation, on the 18th day of 
Angust, ý 

Seventh. A lease bearing date the Ist day of August, 1889, betweén John M. 
Grady, James F. Freeney, G. M. Bond, Fritz Sittel, and Robert J. Ward, citizens 
of Tobucksey and Gaines Counties, Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, of the 
one part, and the Choctaw Coal and Railway Company, of the other part. Re- 
corded in record-book numbered B. on pages 1, 2. 3, 4,5, inclusive, of records 
ef Gaines Couuty, Choctaw Nation, on the 19th day of August, 1889. 

Eighth. A lease bearing date the Ist day of August, 1889, between James Arna- 
ture, John M, Grady, as guardian of Henry Freeney,a minor, Josiah Gardner, 
G. M. Bond, and James J. McAlister, by bis attorney in fact, Josiah Gardner, 
all citizens of the Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, of the one part, and the 
Choctaw Coal and Railway Company, of the other part. Recorded in record- 
book numbered B, pages 72 to 76, inclusive, of the records of Tobucksey County, 
Choctaw Nation, on the 7th day of August, 1889. 

Ninth. A lease bearing date the 10th day of June, 1889, between Fritz Sittel,a 
citizen of Tobucksey County, Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, of the one part, 

d the Choctaw Coal and Railway Company, of the other part. Recorded in 
k B, on pages numbered 106, 107, 108, 109,110, 111, inclusive, ofthe records of 
Tobucksey County, Choctaw Nation, on the 20th day of October, 1889. 

Tenth. A lease bearing date the lOth day of June, 1889, between W. B. Pitchlyn 
and Fritz Sittel, citizens of Tobucksey County, Choctaw Nation, Indian Terri- 
tory, of the one part, and the Choctaw Coal and Railway Company, of the other 
part. Recorded in record-book numbered B. on pages 99, 100, 101, 102, inclusive, 
ae er of Tobucksey County, Choctaw Nation, on the 19th day of Qo- 

ober, 

Eleventh. A lease bearing date the Ist day of August, 1889. between Simon 

Robert James, James F. Freeney, John M. Grady, G. M. Bond, Fritz Sittel, 
and R. J. Ward, citizens of Tobucksey and Gaines Counties, Choctaw Nation, In- 
dian Territory, of the one part, and the Choctaw Coal and Railway Company, of 
the other part. Recorded in record-book numbered B, on pages 102, 103, 104, 105, 
inclusive, of the records of Tobucksey County, Choctaw Nation, on the 19th day 
of October, 1839, 

The conditions and limitations upon which, and the extent to which, said con- 
sent is given are as follows: 

First. That neither the lessees,nor any one under them, shall exercise any 
rights mer | kind under or by virtue of any of said leases over, in, or upon an 
area beyond or outside of 1 square mile. 

Second, That no one of said leases shall continue in force for a longer period 
than thirty years from the passage of this act. 

Third. That the l. or those holding under them, shall, during the first 
week of each month, render to the Secretary of the Interior a statement under 
the oath of its president, or at least one of any joint owners under said lessee, 

wing the amount of coal taken from the mines cov by said leases as 
herein prescribed, for the month preceding. and the royalties paid to the said 
Choctaw Nation,and the individual citizens holding said rights,and the price 
por ton the same has been sold by those having the right to mine the same un- 
er the said leases. 

Fourth. That no higher rate per ton than the average rate 2 ton for which 

the Ist day 


rights which any person or 
have had before the passage of this act in and tothe subject-matter of said leases. 
And nothing in this act contained shall be construed as validating, impair- 
ing, or in any way affecting the right of the lessors to make the same, or the 
authority under and by virtue of which they have been executed, or any other 
lease or leases already or hereafter made. 

Sec. 3. That any violation of, or failure to conform to, any of the conditions 
or limitations herein set forth on the part of said lessees, or t 
them, shall be taken and deemed to be a forfeiture and revocation of 
sent herein given without further action on the part of the United States. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOOKER. I would like to inquire if there is any appropria- 
tion of money in this bill? 

Mr. PEEL. None at all. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. What is the object of putting a provision in 
the bill that the coal shall not be sold beyond a certain price? 

Mr. PEEL. I can not myself see any special necessity for it. 

Mr. PERKINS. It is a limitation that it shall not be sold ata higher 
rate than that. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? k 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HOOKER. Now let us have an explanation. 

Mr. PEEL. Well, Mr. Speaker, in short, this eompany several years 
ago entered into a contract with several citizens of the Choctaw Na- 
tion in leasing thesecoal-fields. Under the Choctaw constitution the in- 
dividual citizen who makes adiscovery of coal or outcrop of coal or such 
mineral is theabsoluteowner. That is incorporated in the body of the 
constitution; and consequently the lessees entered into several contracts 
or treaties with the discoverers or citizens of the Choctaw Nation who 
discovered this coal. 

These leases have been duly executed, and they are filed in the In- 
terior Department. Under the laws, however, of the Choctaw Nation 
there is a right to levy a kind of tribute or fee, a duty or royalty on 
men carrying on mining operations there. Under the contract with the 
individual citizen the lessees agreed to give the individual Indian one- 
fourth of a cent a bushel for all coal taken from theclaim. They 

also to give the nation as a nation a half cent a bushel, which 
makes three-fourths of a cent a bushel for each bushel mined, which I 


AAE is the heaviest royalty paid for this purpose in the United 
tates. 

This company then built a railroad there for the purpose of trans- 
porting their coal, and they have now a large plant and have been 
operating quite a while. They have about 100 miles of railroad, and 
have been sending coal to Texas, Kansas, and Arkansas, to the very 
great advantage of the people. The law of Congress creating a court 
over there, and also creating the Territory of Oklahoma, gave the citi- 
zens a right to enter into contracts; and I myself have no doubt—for 
I have examined it very closely, and several Senators have examined 
it, Senator Jones and others—that the law is perfectly clear and that 
the contract is perfectly valid now. The attorney of the company is 
satisfied that in a court there would be no trouble about it; but inas- 
much as the parties desire to place bonds and perhaps will have to 
negotiate with English syndicates, they were advised to have a resolu- 
tion or a bill of some kind giving the assent of the Government form- 
ally. This matter was introduced some time ago and referred to our 
committee, and we gave it a very thorough investigation. We sent it 
up to the Indian Office and the Commissioner gave it a very thorough 
investigation. Then the Senate took it up and they remodeled it very 
considerably and passed it unanimously. I believe there was not a 
particle of objection in the committee or anywhere else. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does this bill meet with the approval of the Indian 
Office? 

Mr. PEEL. It does. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will say that I have in my hands almost a hun- 
dred telegrams from points in Texas, Oklahoma Territory, the Indian 
Territory, and my own State praying for the passage of this bill, 

Mr. PEEL. I will furthermore say that the delegate of the Choctaw 
Nation is familiar with the provisions of the bill and it is perfectly 
satisfactory to him. ‘ 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PEEL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed ; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. ; 

ae House bill relating to the same subject was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

SISSETON AND WAHPETON BANDS, SIOUX INDIANS, 

Mr. ein I yield to the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present the following Sen- 
ate bill which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: ! 

A bill (S. 3216) to ratify and confirm an agreement with the Sisseton and Wah- 
peton band of Dakota or Sioux Indians, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, with the permission of the House, I 
will make a brief statement with regard to this bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. GIFFORD. It is a long bill, and I will make a brief statement 
as to its provisions if there is no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without unanimous consent is given 
the bill will have to be read at length. 

Mr.GIFFORD. I want to make a brief statement before the bill 
is read, if I may have unanimous consent to do so. This bill ratifies 
an agreement made with Indians in South Dakota, something like one 
thousand Indians, for the cession or opening to settlement of a portion 
of their reservation., The portion opened to settlement amounts to 
about 700,000 acres of land—678,000 acres. There are something like 
900,000 acres in the total reservation. These Indians have all taken 
their allotments. They are civilized Indians, not blanket Indians. 
Fherg g Lame arton for Tor un and benefit 112,000 acres in 
round numbers. By the terms agreement it is proposed to 
to these Indians the sum of $2.50 peracre. The eee is * 
satisfactory to the Indians and to all the parties concerned. The $2.50 
per acre will be paid back by the settlers, or, in other words, the Gov- 
ernment is reimbursed for valne of the land paid to these Indians 
for the land. It will all be paid back into the Treasury of the United 
States by the settlers whenever the land is taken and occupied for 
settlement, which will be at once, 

In addition to that there is a provision in the bill paying to these 
Indians something like $450,000 in reund numbers for back annuities. 
These Indians were a part of the Wahpeton band in Minnesota. In 
1862 the Government sto) their annuities. About that time a 
certain number of this band enlistedin the Army of the United States, 
They served under Sully and Sibley in the Indian wars of the North- 
west and some of them, I think, went South. A provision in this bill 
proposes to reinstate the annuities of these loyal Indians, but only of 
the loyal Indians. That, in substance, is a statement of the provis- 
ions of the bill, I do not ask to have the bill read at length unless 
these gentlemen desire it, or unless it will obviate the necessity of go- 
ing into Committee of the Whole. I do not care to take up the time 
of the House. 

Mr. HOOKER, Does this bill contain an appropriation of money? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HOOKER. Then let it go to the Committee of the Whole. 
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Mr. GIFFORD. Do you insist upon the objection? 

Mr. HOOKER. I think so; yes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I would very much desire to have the bill disposed 
of before Congress adjourns. 

Mr. HOOKER. There is no objection to that. This will not pre- 
vent its being considered at all. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We will have to withdraw the bill, then, if the 
gentleman insists, 

Mr. PERKINS, I yield to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HER- 
MANN] for the purpose of calling up a bill. 


RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH THE SILETZ INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mra HERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I call up for consideration the bill 
(S. 3963) granting to the Newport and Kiog's Valley Railroad Company 
the right of way through the Siletz Indian reservation, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill, after which the Chair 
will ask for objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the right of way is hereby granted to the Newportand 
Bg Valley Railroad Company, a corporation organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of Oregon, for the construction of its railroad through the 

Siletz Indian reservation, beginning ut a point on the easterly line of said reser- 
vation where Creek crosses ssid line and running thence westerly down 
the valley of Rock Creek and the valley of Siietz River to the western boundary 
of said reservation at or near the souta west corner thereof. 

Seo. 2. That the right of way hereby granted to said company shall be 75 feet 
in width on each side of the central line of said railroad as aforesaid; and said 
eompany shall also havethe rightto take from said lands adjacent to the line of 
said road material, stone, earth, and timber necessary for the construction of 
said railroad; also ground adjacent to such right of way for station buildings, 
depots, machine-shops, side-tracks, turn-outs, and water stations, not to exceed 
in amount 400 feet iu width and 3,000 feet in length for each station, to the ex- 
tent of one station for each 10 miles of road. 

Sec.3. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to fix the 
amount of compensation to be paid the Indians for such right of way, and pro- 
vide the time and manner forthe payment thereof, and also to ascertain and 
fix the amount of compensation to be made individual members of the tribe for 
damages sustained by them hy reason of the construction of said road; but nu 
right of any kind shall vest in said railway company in or to any part of the 
right of way herein provided for until plats thereof, made upon actual survey 
for the definite location of such railroad, and including the points for station 
buildings depots, machine-shops, side-tracks,turn-outs, and water stations, sha 1 
be filed with and a ved by the Secre of the Interior, which approval 

“shall be made in ting and be open for the inspect on of any party interested 
therein, and until the compensation aforesaid has been fixed and paid; andthe 
surveys, construction, and operation of such railroad shall be conducted with 
due * — for the rights of the Indians, and in accordance with such rules and 
regulations us the Secretary of the Interior may make to ca out this provis- 
ion: Provided, That the consent of the Indians to said right of way shall be ob- 
tained by said railroad company in such manneras the Secretary of the Interior 
shall prescribe, before any right under this act shall accrue to said doppen: 
And vided further, That no greater rate shall be charged upon said road 
within said reservation for the transportation of passengers or freight than is 
charged for alike service outside of said reservation. 

SEC. 4. That said company shall not assign or transfer or mortgage this right 
of way for any purpose whatever until said road shal! be completed : Provided, 
That the company may mortguge said franchise, together with the rolling-stock, 
for money to constructand complete said road: And A pataki bead the 
right granted herein shall be lost and forfeited by said company unless the road 
is constructed and in running order across sald reservation within two years 


from the ofthis act, 
company shall accept this right of way upon the 


Sec.5. That said railwa 
essed condition, binding upon itself, its successors and assigns, that they 


ex 
will neither aid, advise, nor assist in any effort looking towards the changing 
or extinguishing the present tenure of the Indians in their land, and will not 
attempt to secure from the Indian tribes any further grant of land or its occu- 
pancy than is hereinbefore provided: Provided, That any violation of the con- 
dition mentioned in this section shall operate as a forfeiture of all the rights 
and privileges of said railway company under this act. 

PERES That Congress may at any time amend, add to, alter,or repeal this 

. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. HOOKER, I wonld like to have an explanation of this bill 
made by the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. HERMANN. This is simply a renewal of an act that was 
passed about three years ago and signed by President Cleveland, which 
permitted this company the same period of time that is now asked 
two years—in which to build the road. They failed, owing toa finan- 
cial difficulty. to construct the road in that time; and this is a re-enact- 
ment of the same measure and gives them two years in which to suc- 
ceed if they can. That is the whole history of it. It has met the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 

Mr. HOOKER. Is there an appropriation in this bill? 

Mr. HERMANN. Not a dollar; and the interests of the Indians are 
guarded very thoroughly. 

Mr. HOOKER. Isit provided that their assent shall be obtained in 
a proper manner? 

Mr. HERMANN. Their rights are thoroughly guarded, as the gen- 
tleman will see from the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HERMANN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
paned; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The House bill of similar title was ordered to lie on the table. 
RECONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS TO ORMSBY COUNTY, NEVADA. 


Mr. PERKINS. I ask for the present consideration of the bill (S. 
161) toreconvey certain lands to the county of Ormsby, State of Nevada. 


Is there objection to the present con- 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to reconvey to the county of Oemar, in the State of Ne- 
vada, the land conveyed to the United States by S. C. Wright in behalf of said 
county, on the 9h day of July, L388, for the purposes of an Indian industrial 
schoo! in pursuance of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
currentand contingent expenses of the Indian Department au! for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 1889, 
and for other 8 approved June 29, 1888; the Indian Department hav- 
ing rejected suid land and the county of Ormsby having conveyed other land 
to the United States for said school, said rejected land being described as fol- 
lows, to wit: The northwest quarter of section 8 and the southwest quarter of 
the southwest quarter of section 5 north, range 20 east, Mount Diablo base and 
meridian, containing 200 acres. > 


Mr. PERKINS. The bill explains itself quite clearly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration ot this bill? 

Mr. HOOKER. I will ask the gentleman from Kansas if this bill 
makes any appropriation? 

Mr. PERKINS. None whatever. It simply authorizes the recon- 
veyance to a county in Nevada of land that was conveyed to the United 
States for the purpose of an industrial school. The land was not ac- 
cepted. Other lauds were conveyed to the Government for school pur- 
poses, and now the Government asks to reconvey it back. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PERKINS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pasea ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CONVEYANCE OF ABSENTEE SHAWNEE INDIAN LANDS IN KANSAS, 


Mr. PERKINS. I ask unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 597) to authorize the conveyance of certain Ab- 
sentee Shawnee Indian lands in Kansas. 

‘The bill was read, as follows: 

Whereas the following-deseribed tracts of land, namely, the east half of the 
northeast quarter and the southwest quarter of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 29, in township 12, range 23 east, and the south half of the so 1th west quar- 
ter of section 5, and the south half of the southwest quarter, and the north half 
of the southwest quarter, and the northwest quarter of section 8, in township 
13, range 22 east, in Johnson County, Kansas, and known as Absentee Shawnee 
Indian lands, were erroneously set apart and patents therefor ee is- 
sued to Nancy Whitestone, George Silcambus, and Lewis Hayes, Shawnee In- 
diuns, who had previously received by patent from the United States the quan- 
tity of lands to which they were lawfully entitled; and 

Whereas the patents so erroneously issued have not been canceled: There- 


fore, 

Be it enacted, eic., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to revoke and cancel said patents, and said Secretary is also author- 
ized to dispose of said lands and issue patents therefor to the settlers located 
thereon, in accordance with the provisions of “A resolution for the relief of set- 
ters upon the Absentee Shawnee lands in Kansas," approved April 7, 1869, and 
an act explanatory of said resolution, approved January 11, 1875. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. HOOKER. I would like to ask whether this bill contains any 
appropriation ? 

Mr. PERKINS. It does not contain any whatever. 

Mr. HOOKER. I would like to ask for an explanation of the bill, 
It seems that this bill proposes to legislate to settle the question of the 
right to lands, and to revoke patents which have been issued, and to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to do that. It seems that is 
legislation which looks like invading the vested rights of people already . 
having that land. r 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the explanation is in brief recited in 
the bill, which is that these patents were issued erroneously by the 
Secretary of the Interior to these Indians, and that the patents having 
been issued there was no power in the Secretary to recallthem. The 
Indians did not possess the land and never have been on it. The land 
was disposed of thereafter under the act recited by the bill, and now 
the Secretary of the Interior asks tor authority to cancel these patents. 
The bill was prepared in the Secretary’s office andcame here with the 
recommendation of the Department, It is legislation that the Depart- 
ment is asking for. = 

Mr. HOOKER. Whatis that act to which you refer? 

Mr. PERKINS. It is an act approved April, 1869. 

Mr. HOOKER. Have the Indians received lands? 

Mr. PERKINS. These same Indians have been allowed other lands 
and the patents issued to them for these lands were erroneously issued; 
but there is no power in the Department to recall patents, and hence 
the Department is asking for this legislation here. 

Mr. HOOKER. These patents were issued under the act of Con- 

to which you refer? . 

Mr. PERKINS. Oh, no. The lands were disposed of to other par- 
ties under the act of 1869, and the disposition that was made of them 
under the act of 1869 is ratitied and confirmed by the provisions of 
this bill after these patents are canceled. 

Mr. HOOKER. I would like, Mr. Speaker, to hear the act which 
is referred to hy the gentleman read, so that we may understand what 
it amounts to before waiving the right to object. 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. HOOKER. I ask for the rereading of that portion of that act 
which is referred to in this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk has not at hand the statute 
referred to; and the reading of that pertains to debate. 

Mr. HOOKER, Then I will ask that the bill be reread. 

The bill was again read. 

Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Speaker, I would say that the bill seems to 
look totaking title out of the persons enumerated in the bill without 
notification to them and without any notification to this House as to 
what is the character of the resolution referred to in this bill; and I 
would like the character of the amendatory bill which is made the 
ground of that resolution explained; and I think that the gentleman 
having the bill in charge ought to explain to the House what is the 
pone and effect of that supplemental bill proposed to be carried ent 

yy this 


Mr. PERKINS, I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, briefly, that this bill 
ratifies the title that was conveyed to these settlers under the act of 
1869 and a supplemental act; but, in consequence of these patents to 
these Indians being outstanding, it is a question, of course, whether 
they have obtained a perfect title, For that reason and in order to 
perfect their title it is necessary that these patents should be recalled 
and canceled, and upon their being canceled this bill proposes to con- 
firm the title simply in the settlers who obtained the lands under the 
act of 1869 and thesupplemental act. Thatisallthereisinit. There 
is a long report there from Senator JONES, of Arkansas, who reported the 
bill to the Senate. The bill was passed in the Senate without objection, 
and, as I stated when I was on my feet before, was prepared by the De- 
partment and sent here at the request of the Department so that we 
might relieve the settlers of the embarrassment attending their settle- 
ment and occupation of these lands. These Indians were provided for 
under an allottment that was made to them legitimately, 

Mr. KELLEY. These patents were issued to them erroneously. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is what I stated bofore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this bill? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOOKER. I was going to make this farther suggestion, that 
it seems to me, because it attempts to make a divestiture of title, that 
the bill might be verysafely guarded for these parties who settled these 
lands, by giving notice of the revocation, because if they have interest 
under the law they are entitled to set it out in any court, and they 
ought to be allowed to do that if they desire, ; 

The bill was ordered toa third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and $ 

Mr. PERKINS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. i 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


A. J. MCREARY. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 3721) for the re- 
lief of A. J. McCreary, administrator of the estate of J. M. Hiatt, de- 
ceased, and for other purposes. 

The bill was read, as follows : 

Beitenavcted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, aud be is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to anid A. J. McCreary, administrator of the estate 
of said J. M. Hiatt, survivor of said J. M. Hiatt & Co., late traders for the 

tribe of Indians, out of any rng A in the Treasury accruing to said tribe 
of Indians by act of Congress approved June 16, 1880, the nee of said accoun 


namely, the sum of $8,380, in full satisfaction of said demand against the sai 
Osage tribe of Indians, on said credit extended to them as aforesaid. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. HOOKER. Does it carry an appropriation ? 

Mr. PERKINS. It carries an appropriation of funds belonging to 
the Osage Indians, but it carries no appropriation from the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. HOOKER. I think the bill had better be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. PERKINS. It is a question whether the rule requires it to be 
considered in Committee of the Whole. Tho Speaker of the House said 
that, as it did not carry an appropriation from the Treasury of the United 
States, it would not necessarily be considered in the Committee of the 
Whole. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Payson). The Chair is of opinion 
that the appropriation provided for in this bill, being paid out of a spe- 
cific fund belonging to the Indians, is not such an appropriation of pub- 
lic money as would bring it within the point of order suggested by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER]. 

Mr. HOOKER, I make the point of order that all bills making ap- 
propriations of money must receive their first consideration in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair overrules the point of or- 
der. Is there objection to the present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. PERKINS. Subject to the right of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi to object, I ask to have read for his information and the informa- 
pa of the House, the portion of the report which I send to the Clerk’s 

es 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Osace AGENCY, Ixp. T., August 20, 1880. 
Hon, Commissioner oF INDIAN AFFAIRS: 
Str: The . — of the Osages and a number of the chiefs have directed or 
tioned the honorable Secretary of the Interior to pay u claim of $16,759.99, 
ue to Hiatt & Co. from same tribe, 


earnestly asking that the claim be promptly paid, as requ P 
and others were led to believe that the payment of about $15 per head in Jan- 
uary, 1878, would be continued at substantially that sum, 

In that belief I advised H. & Co. to give the a credit for half the sum, 
knowing that it would greatly accommodate the Indians and believing it 
would be entirely safe; but the „ and later ones, 3 of 
$15, have been but little over $3 per head. Their nt needs absorbed this 
smal! sum at once, so there has been no time at which it was possible to pay a 
deut made in good faith, and of which they reaped the full benefit. Knowing 
their ability to pay their debts, and grateful for the accommodation, the honor 
8 of the Osages is concerned in the quick and full discharge of 

e de 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
SAMUEL BEIVNEW, 
Head Chief of Half-Breed Band. 
Witness: 
J. H. TISDALE. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PERKINS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


FORT WORTH AND DENVER CITY RAILWAY COMPAN Y. 


Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported the 
bill (S. 3545) to extend and amend an act to authorize the Fort Worth 
and Denver City Railway Company to construct and operate a railway 
through the Indian Territory, and tor other purposes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


24, 1887, 
orth and 


period of three years from 
until February 24, 1893, to build the 


of sete, fog and that the said act of February 24, 1888, be, and the same is hereby, 
amen 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of this bill? 

There was no objection, 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and 

Mr. PERKINS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pamen ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


KLAMATH RIVER RESERVATION. 
Mr, PERKINS. I yield to the gentleman from California [Mr. DE 
HAVEN]. 


Mr. DE HAVEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union be discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 113) to provide for the dis- 
position and sale of lands known as the Klamath River reservation, and 
that the bill be now put upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Bo tt enacted, etc., That all of the lands embraced in what was Klamath River 
reservation, in the State of California, as set apart and reserved under authority 
of law by an Executive order dated November 16, 1855, are hereby declared to 
be subject to settlement, entry, and purchase under the laws of the United 
ting homestead and pre-emption rights and authorizing the sale of 
mineral and timber lands, and any person entitled to the benefits of the home- 
stead or pre-emption laws of the United States, who hasin good faith made 
actual settlement upon any such land prior to the passage of this act, with the 
intent to enter the same under either the homestead or pre-emption law, shall 
have the preferred right to enter and acquire title to the quarter-section of land so 
settled upon, and such settler shall have three months after public notice given 
that such lands are subject to entry within which to file in the proper land office 
his declaratory statement or other res armen therefor; and in case of conflict- 
ing claims between settlers the land shall be awarded to the settler first in order 


of time: Provided, That any portion of said land more valuable for its — pes 
y 


deposits than for agricultural purposes or for its timber shall be entered 
under the law authorizing the entry and sale of mineral lands: And 

further, That the heirs of any deceased settler shall succeed to the rights ofsuch 
settler under this act. 


The Committee on Indian Affairs recommended amendments as fol- 
lows: 


Line 16, strike out the words “ quarter-section of.” 

Line 17, after the word “ upon,“ insert not exceeding 160 acres, upon the pay- 
ment therefor of $1.25 an acre,” 

At the end of the bill add: “Provided further, That the proceeds arising from 
the sale of said lands shall constitute a fund to be used under the direct of 
the Secretary of the Interior for the removal. maintenance,and education of 
the Indians now residing on said lands, and their children,” — 


Is there objection to the present con- 
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The amendments were agreed to. i 
The bill as amended was ordered to be and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. DE HAVEN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

RAILROAD CROSSINGS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. PERKINS. I yield now to my colleague on the committee, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL]. ; 

Mr. PEEL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 1904) to provide tor 
railroad crossings in the Indian Territory. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That every railroad corporation created and organized 
under the laws of the United tes,or any of the States thereof, which may 
now or shall hereafter be authorized to construct and operate a railroad in the 
Indian Territory, shall have the right to cross, intersect, join, or unite its rail- 


road with any other railroad now constructed or that may h r be con- 
structed at any point upon its route and upon the grounds and ht of way 
of such other railr company, with the necessary turn-outs, sidings, and 


going section, or the points or manner of such crossings, 8 or intersec- 
ms, the corporation desiring to cross, intersect, join, or unite with the other 


ages crossing, in „and 
upon the filing of such petition, in term time or vacation, the court, or judge 
thereof in vacation, shall forthwith appoint three disinterested citizens of the 
United States residing in said Territory as special commissioners to assess said 
damages, giving preference to those who may be agreed upon by the two par- 
ties. 


SEC. 3. That the said commissioners shall be sworn by the judge or any officer 
authorized by law to administer oaths to assess said damages fairly and impar- 
tially — the tolaw. They shall appoint as early a day as practicable and 
a place as near as practicable to said point of crossing or junction for the hear- 
ing of the parties,and shall notify each of the parties in writing of the time 
and place so selected at least five days before the hearing, which notice may be 
served on any officer, 1 or attorney of said corporation or management of 
the railroad to be noti and by any person competent to testify. If notice 
shall not be perfected at the time set the hearing may be postponed from time 
to time till service thereof shall be perfected. 

Sec. 4. That the said commissioners shall have power to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of testimony, and to administer oaths, 

Sro. 5. That at the time and place inted the commissioners shall meet 
and proceed to fully hear the les interested, and shall assess the actual 
damages, if any, sustained by reason of the crossing or junction sought; they 
shall reduce their decision to writing, stating th n the amount of q 
if any, awarded, the amount of costs, with each item thereof, and against 
which party adjudged, and shal! without delay file said statement, with all the 
papers connected with the case, in the office of the clerk of said court. 

Sro. 6. That if the party seeking the g or junction shall pay to the 
other party, or deposit with the clerk of said court for the use of the other Y, 
the 


of the 
the o! rail- 
road in accordance with the a 

Sxec.7. That if either party be dissatisfied with the decision of the commission- 
ers it may, within ten days from the filing thereof, file its exceptions thereto in 
writing, setti..g forth the particular cause or causes of objection, and thereupon 
the adverse shall be sum and said cause shall be tried and deter- 
mined as other causes in said court. But noth in this section shall be so 
construed as to gt too the railroad company seeking a crossing from accept- 
ing the report of the commissioners and paying into court the full amount 
of the award of made by the com: and immediately there- 
after to cross, intersect, join, or unite with the line of the opposing railway. If 
no exceptions are filed within said time the judge shall cause the said decision 
to be recorded in the minutes of his court, and shall make the same judgment 
of his court, and may issue the necessary process to enforce the same. 

Sxo. 8. That commissioners shall be entitled to receive for their services $5 
each for every day ey are engaged in the performance of their duties, which 
they shall include in their statement of costs and which shall be paid as such. 
if com missioners, or any ot shall be unable or forany cause fail toact, 
the court or judge shall appoint a commissioner or commissioners to supply 
the place or places of those failing to act. 

So. 9. That the costs of the proceedings before the commissioners and in the 
court shall be determined as follows, to wit: Ifthe commissioners shall award 


greater damages than the said company offered to 5 
menced, orif exceptions are filed to the Asini of tad 8 


10. pane fle company 
ritory shall cause all passenger and freight trains running on its road to stop 
at all points on its road where another railroad crosses, unites, or inter- 
secta, and take and receive on said trains all passengers and all freights and 


railroad company. 
Sro, IL. That any railroad cdmpany violating any of the provisions of the 
n shall forfeit and pay to the company or individual ured 
ou! amountof which said com; or individ 
have sustained, to be recovered in any court of competent jurisdiction. 


The SPEAKER tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this bill? 


may 


Mr. HOOKER. I would like to know whether it carries an appro- 
priation ? 

Mr, PEEL, No, sir; not a cent. 

Mr, HOOKER. This is a pretty sweeping bill, Mr. Speaker. After 
awhile we shall have a network of railways through the Indian Terri- 
tory equal to that in the State of Ohio, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there any objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 


RED LAKE AND WESTERN RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


Mr. PERKINS. I call up the bill (S. 3314) granting right of way 
to the Red Lake and Western Railway and Navigation Company across 
Red Lake reservation, in Minnesota, and granting said company the 
right to take lands for terminal railroad and warehouse purposes, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etċ., That there is hereby granted to the Red Lake and Western 
Railway and Na ion Company, a co! tion organized under the general 
laws of the State of Minnesota, of which Frank Ives has been duly elected pres- 
ident, a right of way for a track of said railway 100 feet wide, from the westerly 
line of said reservation, in township 152 or say — range 42 or 43 in said State, 
in a northeasterly direction, to the Red Lake River, in said State, upon paying 
to the United States, for the use of the Red Lake band of Chippewa iodine. as 
soon as the said right of way is located and the plats thereof approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, such sum as the Secretary of the Interior may direct, 
not less $1.20 per acre for and every acre which shall and oc- 
N 5 by said company in the location of their said railway, 

Ec, 2. That for the purpose of aiding the said company to construct a railway 
to the navigable waters of said lake, or navigable waters connected therewith, 
there is hereby granted to the said Red Lake and Western Railway and Navi- 

n Company the right to take and use 320 acres of the lands in said reserva- 
tion, to be by said company selected at some place or point on Red Lake River 
on the line of said way in said State far enough up said river to admit of 

and unimpeded navigation by water from said location to Lake In- 
ian agency, upon paying ag the United States, for the use of said Ind such 
sum as the Secretary of Interior may direct, not less than the sum of $1.25 

r acre for each and every acre and also whatever amount may be 

ed by the of the Interior for such right and for the d arising 
to any individual Indian or Indians for actual improvements which he or they 
may have thereon: Provided, That no — of said lands shall be used, directly 
or indirectly, for town-site purposes, it being the intention hereof that said lands 
shall be held for general railway uses and purposes only, including stock- y. 
warehouses, elevators, docks, and terminal and other ties of and for sai 
railway; but nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent any such 
— com + Ses building upon such lands houses for the accommodation 
0 r employ: 

Sec. 3. That said location may be made by said company upon a survey made 
by themselves. And upon the final survey of said lands by the United States 
and the approval of the plats thereof by the Secretary of the Interior, the suid 
railway company shall, within ninety days, pay for said hts to take land as 
hereinbefore provided: Provided, That within three rs from the passage of 
this act the said railway and navigation company, at their own cost and charge, 
shall construct a standard-gauge railway from the terminus of the Red River 
and Lake of the Woods Railway, at St. Hilaire, in the county of Polk, in said 

to the lands so selected and en and maintain the samein good con- 
dition for railroad purposes; otherwise all the rights herein granted shall be- 
come null and void, and forfeited to the United States without further action 
of Pea ipo Provided That before these privileges shall become oper- 
ative the consent of a majority of the male adults of the said Red Lake Chip- 
pewa Indians shall be obtained in such form and mannerasthe President shall 
prescribe: And further, said railroad shall bo located, constructed, 
and operated with due regard to the rights of the Indians, and undor such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 

Sec, 4. That Congress may at any time amend, add to, alter, or repeal this act. 


The Committee on Indian Affairs recommended an amendment, 
striking out, in section 2, lines 5 and 6, the words three hundred and 
twenty and inserting in lieu thereof one hundred and sixty.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

The House bill for the same purpose was laid on the table. 


SETTLERS ON CROW CREEK AND WINNEBAGO RESERVATIONS. 


Mr. Soa I yield to the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I call up for present consideration the bill (S. 3230) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to as¢ertain result- 
ing to any person who had settled upon the Crow Creek and Winne- 

reservations in South Dakota between February 27, 1885, and 
April 17, 1885. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior shall designate a special 
mt of the Interior Department, who sball, as soon as practicable, under the 
on of the Secretary of tbe Interior, make inquiry and report to the Sec- 
faith between the 27th day of February, Lass, and the Ln der. of Aprii 
„between the 27 ay of February 7 
pm . — under the lan 
of the lands in the Crow Creek and Winne! 
rociamation of the President of February N, 
for settlement. Said agent shall have 
him at some point convenient to said reservation, and to administer oaths, 
He shall report what improvements were made by such persons, and the sec- 
tion or part of section, with the township and range, upon which said settler 
made his improvements, the value of the same, the losses sustained by reason 
of the revocation of the Executive order a lands to settlement, giv- 
in particulars of any such losses, and all er facts connected therewith, 
agent shall be entitled to a com: of $10 per day and expenses, and 
may employ a clerk. There is he appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise a , the sum of $3,500, or so much thereof as 
Interior shall transmit report to 


may be The Secretary of the 
Congress with his recommendations thereon. 
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Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this bill makes 
a new departure. I would like the gentleman who presents it [Mr. 
GIFFORD] to state what precedent or what reason there is to justify it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, there are precedents for legislation 
of this kind. I would like to explain briefly to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CUTCHEON ] the facts in regard to the subject-matter of 
this bill. On the 27th of February, 1885, President Arthur declared 
a certain portion of the Crow Creek and Winnebego reservation open 
to settlement. Subsequently some persons settled there and made 
some improvements. In April following, as stated in the bill, Presi- 
dent Cleveland issued a proclamation revoking the order of President 
Arthur; and these people who had settled there were removed from 
the reservation. 

This bill was recommended by Mr. Vilas when Secretary of the In- 
terior, and by Mr. Atkins while serving as Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, It was reported favorably from the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Indian Affairs in the Fiftieth Congress, asit has beenin the 
present Congress, and it is recommended by the present Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. Its object is simply to ascertain, as stated in the 
bill, the improvements that were made by these settlers, their location, 
etc., and the amount of losses sustained by the removal. A 

Mr. CUTCHEON. What were the dates of those two proclamations? 

Mr. GIFFORD. February 27 and April 17, 1885—a period of less 
than sixty days—about fifty days. This is a question that has been 
agitated considerably in the Department, and this bill has teen recom- 
mended by the officials whom I have mentioned, and also by thecom- 
mittees of the two Houses, 

Mr. KILGORE, I did not catch clearly the reading of the bill, and 
I wish to inquire whether it is limited to those who settled on the 
land between the dates named, 

Mr. GIFFORD. It islimited to those whosettled there in good faith 
between those dates, 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Can thegentleman give us any idea of theamount 
of these claims and the number of the claimants? . 

Mr. GIFFORD. As nearly as can be ascertained, there are forty or 
fifty parties who went there, took up claims, and settled on these lands, 
The bill makes no provision for the payment of these claims. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I understand it provides simply for the payment 
of the agent. 

Mr. GIFFORD. That is all. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I am not objecting at present; but I want to 
draw out some further statements from the gentleman from South 
Dakota, I remember very well the circumstances connected with the 

g of the Crow Creek and Win reservation and the closing 
of it again by the proclamation of President Cleveland. I know it was 
currently alleged at the time in the newspapers, and it has been stated 
to me by gentlemen from Dakota, that there was at the period men- 
tioned a great rush to this reservation, which embraced, as I under- 
stand, the choice land of the Indian reservations of Dakota. Persons 
temporarily staying in the surrounding towns—commercial ‘‘drum- 
mers” and the like—made one grand rush, impressing all the vehicles 
that were obtainable to get onto the Crow Creek and Winnebago res- 
ervation and stake out claims. 

Now, it strikes me that this is a good occasion to go slowly. Before 
voting upon this bill or finally deciding whether I will object to its con- 
sideration I would like the gentleman to give us some idea as to the 
magnitude of the amount of money which will probably be required 
to meet these claims, 

Mr. GIFFORD. I do not know that I can give any opinion which 
would be worth anything as to the amount of money that would be 
necessary. It cannot, however, be more than a few thousand dollars, 
because the bill expressly provides that the claims shall be limited to 
the improvements which were actually made by these parties. 

Mr. WALKER. Within the sixty days? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes, within the sixty days; this matter is all lim- 
ited to the period between the dates of the two proclamations. I 
think the reports in regard to people rushing upon this reservation 
have magnified the actual facts. The people living around there did 
make a rush for the reservation; but very few parties from the out- 
side—‘‘ drummers or anybody else—made any rush for the reserva- 
tion or went upon it. The land in this reservation was undoubtedly 
choice land; there is no question about that. These improvements of 
course were principally of a light character—light houses, etc., some 
of which were moved off. 

Now, it is my honest judgment (I was over the reservation imme- 
diately after this settlement was made) that these claims can not ex- 
ceed a few thousand dollars. Ishould say the amount would be fifteen 
or twenty thonsand dollars or somewhere along there. Of course I 
yy, ce 75 amount. 

. CUTC . This al tis to be appointed by the See- 
retary of the Interior? St = A 
Mr. GIFFORD. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WALKER. How many people went in there during those sixty 


days? 
Mr. GIFFORD. Of those who took claims and made improvements, 
I should say fifty or sixty, A great many people went there and drove 


stakes, but never made improvements. I am speaking of those who 
actually made improvements, 

Mr. WALKER. Do you not think that every man who went there 
could bring proof that he made improvements? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, no; not at all. : 

Mr. WALKER. I do not mean to say that all did actually make 
improvements, 

Mr. CUTCHEON, 
be a very good man. j 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill; which was ordered toa third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the reports of the committees of confer- 
ence on bills of the following titles: 

A bill (S. 3716) to provide for the examination of certain officers of 
the Army and to regulate promotions therein; and 

A bill (S. 5206) granting a pension to Catlena Lyman. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and joint resolution of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 11928) defining certain duties of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House of Representatives; 

A bill (H. R. 1117) granting a pension, to Sarah E. Palmer; 

A bill (H. R. oes granting a pension to John C. Morrison; 

A bill (H. R. 2420) granting a pension to Julia W. Freeman; 

A bill (H. R. 2428) granting a pension to Emily Onderdonk; 

A bill (H. R. 3169) for the relief of Alexander F. Dutton; 

A bill (H. R. 3796) granting a pension to Abraham Zimmerman; 

A bill (H. R. 4179) grantirg a pension to Nancy J. Dorlos; 

A bill (H. R. 4788) to grant a pension to Ann Roberts; 

A bill (H. R. 4825) granting a pension to Arthur Connery; 

A bill br R. 5835) to increase the pension of Mrs. Maria B. Judah; 


Ican only say that this special agent ought to 


A bill (H. R. 6052) granting a pension to Martha A. Bowling; 

A bill (H. R. 6148) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary J. Sanders, the 
widow of Thomas A. Sanders, who was a scout in the service of the 
United States Army in the war of the rebellion; 

A bill (H. R. 6338) granting a pension to Eben Muse; 

A bill (H. R. 6916) for the reliefot Adeline Bly, widow of a soldier 
of the war of 1812; 

A bill (H. R. Lie granting a pension to Hannah E. Winney; 

A bill (H. R. 7375) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan A. Dean; 

A bill (H. R. 8088) granting a pension to Thelbert H. Head; 

A bill (H. R. 8519) grauting a pension to John Frohlin; 

A bill (H. R. 8700) granting a pension to Mira Baldwin; 

A bill (H. R. 9026) granting a pension to N. W. Leasure; 

A bill (H. R. 9225) granting a pension to Theodore L. Alexander; 

A bill (H. R. 9245) granting a pension to Louis P. Noros, late of the 
Jeannette expedition to the Arctic Ocean; - 

A bill (H. R. — granting an increase of pension to E. T. Hanlon; 

A bill (H. R. 9565) granting an increase of pension to Joseph M. Wil- 
son; 

A bill (H. R. 9736) granting an increase of pension to Lovey Aldrich; 

A bill (H. R. 10398) for the relief of Mary A. Blaisdell; 

A bill (H. R. 10810) granting a pension to Samuel 8, Humphreys; 

A bill (H. R. 10811) granting a pension to Asa Joiner; 

A bill (H. R. 10898) to increase the pension of Daniel P. Roberts, late 
a second lieutenantin Company F ot the Third Regiment of Missouri 
Volunteers in the war with Mexico; 

A bill (H. R. 10985) granting a pension to Isaac N. Jacobs; 

A bill (H. R. 11171) granting an increase of pension to Edwin Reeder, 
late a member of Company A, First Tennessee Infantry, in the war 
with Mexico; 

A bill (H. R. 11457) to increase the pension of Mery Y. Dewees; 

A bill (H. R. 11650) granting a pension to Emily Fry; 

A bill (H. R. 11726) to increase the pension of Noah Bisbee, formerly 
prisatie Company K, Eighty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteers; 
an 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 169) authorizing the use of a portion of the 
United States military reservation at Chattanooga for a public park, 
in the city of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The message further announced that the Senate had , with an 
amendment in which concurrence was requested, the bill (H. R. 4258) 
increasing the pension of Francis Gilman. 

The message farther announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the 3 titles; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 
quested: 

A bill (S. 4416) granting a pension to Thomas Richardson; 

A bill (S. 1677) granting a pension to John Speech, private Company 
B, One hundred and twenty-first United States Colored Infantry; 

A bill (S. 2047) granting a pension to Mrs. Esther J. Boone; 

A bill (S. 2761) granting a pension to Mrs, Sarah A. Aspold: 

A bill (S. 2808) for the relief of Amos Gilbert; 

A bill (S. 3258) granting a pension to Adaline L. Miller; 
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A bill (S. 3438) for the relief of John K. Hummer; 
A bill (S. 3586) for the relief of Johanna Willoth; and 7 45 
A bill (S. 4341) granting a right of way across the Fort Assinniboine 
military reservation to the Great Northern Railway. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC AND YAKIMA IRRIGATION COMPANY. 


Mr. PERKINS. I now yield to the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. WILSON I. 

Mr. WILSON, of Washington. Lask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (S. 3745) ting to the Northern Pacific 
and Yakima Irrigation Company a right of way through the Yakima 
Indian reservation, in Washington. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the right of way is hereby granted, as hereinaſter set 
forth, to the Northern Pacific and Yakima renit A Company, 8 corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of Washington, for the con- 
struction ofan 3 canal through the Yakima Indian reservation from a 
point on the boundary of said reservation in eithersection 4, 8, 9, or 10, town- 
ship 12 north, range IS east of the Willamette meridian, in Yakima County, in 
the State of Washington; thence extending in a southeasterly direction to a 

inton the boundary ofsaid reservation at section 17, township 12 north, range 

9east of the said meridian. 

Sxo.2, That the right of way hereby granted to said company shall be 75 feet 
in width on each side of the central line of said canal,as aforesaid; and said 
company shall also have the right to take from said lands adjacent to the line 
stone, earth, and timber necessary for the construction 


any part of the right of way herein i jap sen * — 9 
on of such canal, 


ng, and 
the ee aforesaid has been fixed and 


of the Interior may make to carry out this provision: Provided, 
That the consent of the Indians to said right of way and compensation shali 
be obtained by said irrigation company, in such manner as the tary of the 


Interior shall prescribe, before any t under this act shall accrue to said 


com 5 
sae a That said company shall notassign, or transfer, or mortgage this right 
of way for any purpose whatever until said canal shall be completed: ed, 
That the com y may mortgage said franchise for money to construct and 
complete said canal: And provided further, That the right herein granted shall 
be lost and forfeited by said Somes: unless the canal is constructed across 
said reservation within two years from the go of this act. 

SEC. 5. That said irrigation company shall accept this right of way upon the 
express condition, binding upon its successors or bp beet they will 
neither aid, advise, nor assist in any effort looking toward the changing or ex- 
tinguishing the present tenure of the Indians in their land, and will not attempt 
to secure from Indian tribes ao further grant of land or its . — tuan 
is hereinbefore provided: Provided, That any violation of the condition men- 
tioned in this section shall operate as a forfeiture of all the rights and privi- 
Sy — of said irrigation company under this act. 

20. 6. That Congress may at any time amend, add to, alter, or repeal this 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to a third reading; and 
being read the third time, was passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the absence of objection the corre- 
sponding House bill will be laid upon the table. 


INDIAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, WISCONSIN, ETC. 
Mr. PERKINS. I yield now to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 


McCorp]. 

Mr. McCORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to discharge the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union from the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 11391) for the construction and completion of 
suitable school buildings for Indian industrial schools in Wisconsin and 
other States, and put it upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


& 

Be it enacted by the Sonate and House of Represcntalives of the Uniled States of 
America in ss assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause one Indian industrial or training 
school to be established in each of the States of Wisconsin, Michigan, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Montana, at a cost not exceeding $30,000 for each school, 
said schools to be as near as practicable molded on the plan of the Indian 
school at Carlisle, Pa.: Provided, however, That no such school'shall be estab- 
lished on any Indian reservation whereon Indians are located under an agent. 

Sxc. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior may select any part or portion of the 
non-minera! public domain of the United States in either of said States which 
he may deem necessary and suitable, not exceeding 640 acres, and may, by ap- 
propriate order in that behalf made and recorded in the General Land Oftice, 
perpetually withdraw such land from sale and entry, and dedicate the same to 
use as a site for such industrial or training school; and if such portion of the 
public domain is not found available or suitably located, then the Secretary of 
the Interior may secure title by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise ofa tract 
of land not less than 200 acres for each of said schools, and upon the site thus se- 
lected, acquired, or purchased the Seoretiry of the Interior shall cause to be 
erected such buildings and improvements as may in his judgment be best 
aga naeg tothe Laer go in view : Provided, That the site for said buildings in che 
ous States shall be as follows: 


In Minnesota, on the Pipe Stone reservation; 
In Michigan, in the county of Isabella; 
In South Dakota, near Chamberlain; 

In Montana, convenient to the most prominent rallroad center from which 
all the reservations may be conveniently reached ; 

In Wisconsin, near some railroad from which all the reservations may be 
conveniently reached. 


Is there objection to the present con- 


Src. 3. That the sum of $150,000 be, and the same is hereby, 211 out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to expended by 
the of the Interior for the purchase of necessary ground and the erec- 
tion thereon of buildings, and for such other purposes as he may deem proper 


in the execution of the provisions of this act, to estatlish in each of such States 


aschool for the industrial and general education of Indian youth, and at the 
laces in said States herein designated or which may hereafter be designated 
by the Seeretary of the Interior in conformity with the provisions of this act, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCORD. Before the question of unanimous consent is sub- 
mitted I desire to have an amendment considered which will probably 
obviate objection that may otherwise be made. I send an amendment 
to the desk which strikes out the States of South Dakota and Montana 
and leaves it to apply only to Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

The SPEAKER protempore, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, in line 6,the words South Dakota and Montana;’’ so that it will 
read: The States of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota.“ 

Also strike out lines 20, 21, 22, and 23. 

Also strike out, in section 3, the words one hundred and fifty," in the first 
line, and insert ninety;“ so that it will read: 890,000.“ ? 

Mr. McCORD. That leaves but three States provided for in the bill, 
and appropriates $30,000 for each school. 

I would say here, Mr. Speaker, with your permission, that this is in 
the line of the policy heretofore pursued in regard to the education of 
these Indians; and also that there are 3,914 Indian youths of school age 
in these States now unprovided for in the way of schools. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa, What is the reason these appropriations did 
not appear in the regular annual Indian appropriation bill? ‘That was 
a somewhat larger bill than usual at any rate. 

Mr. McCORD, I will say to the gentleman that this did not appear 
in that bill for the reason that the Committee on Appropriations would 
not consent to incorporate it in that bill, though the schools are asked 
pran recommended by the Indian Office. They are also very much 
n 5 ; 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gentleman if he 
would not be willing to go a step further with the amendment and re- 
duce the aggregate appropriation to $75,000 for the three? 

Mr. McCORD. That ought not to be done. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. In my State the high school, a very fine build- 


ing, did not cost $30,000— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the bill will 
be open to amendment if the House considers it. Is there objection ? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Ido not like to object, but it seems to me, 
Mr. Speaker, considering the fact that the Indian appropriation bill 
was so much larger than usual, and the Committee on Appropriations, 
as the gentleman says, was opposa to this appropriation, it is hardly 
fair or proper to call up a bill at an evening session like this when so 
few members are 8 

ar LIND. ill the gentleman listen to a brief statement on my 
part 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. LIND. Iam familiar with the situation in our State, so far at 
least as the Pipe Stone reservation is concerned; and I will call the 
attention of the House to these facts: We have practically taken the 
lands of the Indians in the Northwest. There are over 800 young 
Indians in my State of school age who ought to be pupils, but who are 
not. They are scattered around on little reservations left in various 
places through the State. The Indians have lost their old mode of 
5 altogether. They are thrown together and kept together all 

e time. 

This proposition then stares us in the face: Whether we will allow 
them to grow up as worthless, thriftless beings, a curse to themselves 
and to the communities in which they live, or shall we give them an 
opportunity to develop their manhood and womanhood if they have 
any in them? 

Now, in regard to the Indians of Dakota and Minnesota, who are in 
the exact condition I have described, if you give each of them an op- 
portunity to develop his character, educating his hand at the same 
time that you educate his mind in industrial schools, you will succeed 
in making useful citizens; and my own experience has convinced me 
that teaching an Indian to read is throwing away both time and money. 
The only way to train the young Indian properly is to educate both 
his hand and his mind; to make him worth something to himself and 
the community; and if you do spend a little more money than penu- 
rious dispositions would advocate it is money well ipvested. This is 
the last and only opportunity the white race hasto do justice to the In- 
dians; and so far as this school is concerned it will be a blessing to the 
Indians themselves as well as to the white people. It will remove the 
Indians from the influences which are not likely to be of advantage to 
them, and give the red race an opportunity to develop their character, 
if there is anything in them. 

Take this very Pipe Stone reservation. It issmallin extent. It is 
a reservation given up by the Government for the use of the Indians 
by all of the treaties from the earliest times. It is the Mecca of the 
Indians, It is a beautiful spot. There is prairie and a little timber; 


Is there objection to the present con- 
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there is grass and water; there is the pipestonó that we find scattered 
all over the country in mounds and other old Indian works. It is a 
place where the Indians like to go. It is away from the regular res- 
ervation. It will be a success as a school site, 

Mr. PERKINS. Iam advised by gentlemen that if those who are 
interested in this bill will consent that it only carry an appropriation 
ot $25,000 for each of these three schools, 875, 0% in the aggregate, and 
if no motion be made to reconsider and lay upon the table to-night, no 
objection will be interposed. 

Mr. CASWELL. I was going to say that there was a very good rea- 
son why the Committeee on Appropriations did not provide for this, 
It was because the bill had not passed, and therefore the appropriation 
was not authorized by law. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. With the understanding stated by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] I do not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. McCorp]. 

Mr. McCORD. I move now, if that amendment is adopted, that 
the appropriation be cut down from $90,000 to $75,000; that is, $25,000 
for each school. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. .That can be incorporated in the first 
amendment. 

Mr. McCORD. Let that be done, reducing the appropriation from 
$30,000 each to $25,000 each, 

Mr. PERKINS. And that the appropriation in the aggregate be 


$75,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the amendment 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. McCorp] as modified. 

The amendment as stated was 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present consideration 
of Senate bill 3043. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


Toamend and further extend the benefits of the act approved February $, 
1887, entitled “An act to provide for the allotment of land in severalty to Indians 
on the various reservations, and to extend the protection of the laws of the 
United States over the Indians, and for other purposes.“ 


Mr. PERKINS. The committee have recommended to strike ont 
all after the enacting clause and have reported a substitute, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the reading of the portion that is 
stricken out and that the substitute may be read. = 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section | of the act entitled An act to provide for the 
allotment of lands in severalty to Indians on the various reservations, und to 
extend the protection of the laws of the United States and the Territories over 
the Indians, and for other purposes,“ approved February 8, 1837, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. J. That in all cases where any tribe or band of Indians has been, or shall 
hereafter be, located upon any reservation created for their use, either by treaty 
stipulation or by virtue of an act of Congress or Executive order setting apart the 
same for their use, the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, auth- 
orized, whenever in luis opinion any reservation, or any part thereof, of such In- 
dians is advantageous for agricultural or grazing purposes, to cause snid reserva- 
tion, orany part thereof, to besurveyed, or resurveyed, if necessary, and toallot 
to euch Indian located thereon one - eight of a section of land: Provided, That in 
ease there is not sufficientland in any of said reservations to allot lands to each 
individual in quantity as above 3 the land in such reservation or reser- 
vations shall be allotted to each individual pro rata,as near as may be, accord- 
ing to legal subdivisions: Provided further, That where the treaty or act of Con- 
gress setting apart such res rvation provides for the allotment of lands in sev- 
eralty to certain classes in quantity in excess of that herein provided the Presi- 
dent, in makingallotments upon such reservation, shall allot the land to each 
individual Indian of said classes belonging thereon in quantity as specified in 
such treaty or act, and to other Indians belonging thereon in quantity as herein 

rovided: Provided further, That where existing agreements or laws provide 

for allotments in accordance with the provisions of said act of February 8, 1847, 
or in quantity substantially as therein provided, allotments may be made in 
quantity as specified in this act, with the consent of the Indians, expressed in 
such manner as the President, iù his discretion, may bis lah And provided 
further, That when the lands allotted, or any legal subdivision thereof, are only 
valuable for grazing pu such lands shall be allotted in double quantities.“ 

Src, 2. That section 4 of said act of February 8, 1887, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Seo. 4. That where any Indian not residing upon a reservation, or for whose 
tribe no reservation has been provided by treaty, act of Con: or Executive 
order, shall make settlement upon any surveyed or unsurveyed lands of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated, he or she shall be entitled, upon ap- 
plication to the local land office for the district in which the lands are located, 
to have the sume allotted to him or her, and to his or her children, in quantities 
and manner as provided in the foregoing section of this amending act for In- 
dians residing upon reservations; and when such settlement is made upon un- 
surveyed lands the grant to such Indians shall be adjusted upon the survey of 
the lands so as to conform thereto; and patents shall be issued to them for such 
lands in the manner and with the restrictions as herein provided. And the fees 
to which the officers of such local land office would have been entitled had such 
ner been entered under the general laws for the disposition of the public lands 
shall be paid to them from any moneys in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated, upon a statement of an account in their behalf for 
such fees by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and a certification 
5 such account to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Secretary of the Inte- 

or. 

Sec, 3. That where allotments have been made in whole or in part upon any 
reservation under the provisions of said act of February 8, 1887, and the quantity 
of land in such reservation is sufficient to give — member of the tribe 80 
acres, such allotments shall be revised and equalized under the provisions of 
this act: Provided, That no allotment heretofore approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior shall be reduced in quantity. 
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Sec. 4. That whenever it shall be made to appear to the agent in charge ofan 
reservation Indians that, by reason of age or any other sutlicient cause, any 
lottee under the provisions of said act or any other act or treaty can not per- 
sonally and with benefit to himself occupy or improve his allotment, or any 
part thereof, thesame may be leased, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, for a term 
not exceeding five years for farming or grazing or ten years for mining pur- 
poses: Provided, That where Indian lands are not needed for allotment pur- 
poses, and where they are not suitable for agricultural or tarming — — and 
will not sell tothe advantage of the Indians, the same may be | for a pe- 
riod not to exceed five years for grazing or ten years for mining pu in 
such quantities and upon such terms and conditions as the agent in charge of 
Sg preci may recommend, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 

n or, 

Seo, 5. That for the purpose of determining the descent of land to the heirs 
of any deceased Indian under the provisions of the fifth section of said act, all 
children born of cohabitation or marriage ing to the custom and manner 
of Indian life shall be, for the purpose aforesaid, taken and deemed to be the 
legitimate issue of the parties so living together, and every Indian child other- 
wise illezitimate shall, for such pur; „be taken and deemed to be the legiti- 
mate issue of the parents of such child: Provided, That the provisions of this 
act shall not be held orconstrued as to apply to the lands commonly called and 
known as the “Cherokee Outlet:“ Ami provided further, That no allotment of 
lands shall be made or annuities of money paid to any of the Sac and ox of 
the Missouri Indians who were not enro!led as members of said tribe on Janu- 
ary 1, 1890, until further action by Congress, 

The SPEAK ER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? ; 

Mr. KERR, of Towa, I would like to have a statement as to the 
extent of the operation of this bill. I also want to understand what is 
the effect of that provision which excepts the Sac and Fox tribe in the 
allotment to be made. There areanumber of Sac and Fox Indians in 
my.district, some four hundred, and I would not like to have a provision 
go into any bill that would prevent them from going, if any of them 
desired to go, to the reservations out there, and getting their share of 
those lands. If that is the effect, I shall object. 

Mr. PERKINS, Oh, no. The object of putting that in the bill was, 
as I will frankly confess, to exclude from the provision of the allotment 
act a tamily by the name of Murphy, residing in the State of Nebraska, 
that had, since the Ist day of January last, been admitted to citizen- 
ship as members of the Sac and Fox Indians residing in the State of 
Kansas. 

The orderadmitting them has since that time been suspended by di- 
rection ot the Secretary of the Interior, and the matter is now being 
in estigated. The Indians protested against the admission, and were 
not willing that these people should share with them the privileges of 
their annuities or the privileges of their land. The effect of the order 
admitting them was to confiscate almost one-fourth of all that the In- 
dians had; and the Indians thought it was a grievous wrong. Hence, 
when this bill was reported providing tor these allottments, the com- 
mittee thought it was but right to exclude this family, for the present 
at least, from the benefits of the act. 5 

I will say, in answer to an inquiry made by my friend from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Hooker], that under the existing law heads of families get 
160 acres of land allotted to them, but where the head of the family is 
the husband. under existing law the wife can get nothing. Adults get 
under existing law 80 acres, and orphan children under existing law 
get d0 acres; minors who are not orphans get under existing law 40 
acres, In consequence of these discriminations or distinctions the De- 
partment finds it difficult to execute the present law. The Indians 
protest against it and think that they all ought to be treated alike, and 
all to share alike in the allotments not made, and they particularly pro- 
test against the provision of the law which discriminates against the 
wile and mother in the event that the husband and father is living. 

To avoid that difficulty and to treat all alike is the object of this 
legislation, giving to every Indian 80 acres of Jand where allotments 
are made, treating them all alike and changing the provision of the 
law in that particular. It has been recommended by General Whit- 
tlesey, and he has urged it particularly. It is also urged by those 
who are interested, as I suggested early in the evening, in this Indian 
work. The agent of the Indian Rights Protection Association, who 
has been in the city watching legislation almost all winter, has been 
to me repeatedly urgiug the passage of this bill, and the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs has also urged the passage of similarlegislation. He 
personally is not particular whether the amount be 160 acres or 80 
acres, but he thinks the law ought to be changed so as to give each 
Indian the same amount and treat them all alike. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOKER. I would like to ask the gentleman to state whether 
this act does not very materially change the features of the act of 1887 
as to the amount of land to be allotted to each one of the Indians. 

Mr. PERKINS. As Il explained, the act of 1887 gives to the head of a 
family 160 acres; it gives nothing to the wife in the event that the hus- 
band is living. It gives every adult 80 acres; it gives orphan children 
80 acres, and to children who are not orphans 40 acres, and makes that 
distinction; while this bill xives every Indian, man, woman, and child 
alike, 80 acres. The Indian Department has found great difficulty in 
executing the present law, because of this discrimination and distinc- 
tion. The Indians themselves think all ought to be treated alike. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Is this a Senate bill? 

Mr. PERKINS. It is a Senate bill, although the House committee 
has recommended some amendment. Hence it is not exactly the Sen- 


ate bill. 
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Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I shall object unless the vision is elimi- 
225 excluding non-resident Indians from any right in the selection 

nds, 

Mr. PERKINS. I think my friend did not understand the reading 
of the provision of which he speaks, It does not say ‘‘ non-resident 
Indians. If the Clerk will report that feature of the bill again, I 
think my friend will find he does not object to it. 

The last proviso of the bill was again read. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I doubt very much whether these Indians are 
enrolled, though they have been in Iowa for nearly twenty years. 

Mr. PERKINS, They are enrolled as members of their own tribe. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I object to the consideration of this bill un- 
less this is clearly understood. ` 

Mr. PERKINS. I would state to the gentleman that this bill has 
to go to the Senate for consideration; and, if he finds itis not what he 
desires, there will be ample opportunity to be informed of its effect. 
The bill will not receive consideration in the Senate this session, and 
he can go to the Senate and have made such amendments as he thinks 


necessary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? The Chair hears none. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the committee, 

The amendment was to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read the third time; and it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PERKINS. If my friend from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] still 
insists that these two bills that carry small appropriations shall be 
considered in the Committee of the Whole, then I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of those bills. I hope, however, that my 
friend will not insist. One of the bills carries only $10,000 and the 
other $25,000. 

Mr. HOOKER. I think they had better be considered in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. LIND in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole for 
the consideration of such bills as may be presented by the chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


- REDUCTION OF ROUND VALLEY INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mr. PERKINS, I ask forthe consideration of the bill which I send 
to the desk. I ask that the title simply be read, as the bill was read 
at length in the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill S. 2782) to provide for the reduction of the Round Valley Indian Reser- 
vation, in the State of California, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PERKINS. That bill was not read. I thought I had sent the 
other bill up, Iask for the reading of the bill. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., That the President of the United States be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and directed to cause the agricultural lands in the Round Valley 
Indian reservation, in the St@te of California, to be surveyed into 10-acre 
tracts, and to allot the same in severaity to the Indians belonging thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of Congress — February 8, 1837, entitled 
“An act to provide for the allotment of lands in severalty to Indians on the 
various reservations, and to extend the protection of the laws of the United 
Statesand the Territories over the Indians, and for other pu : Provided, 
That he may cause said agricultural lands to be allotted in such quantities and to 
such classes as he may deem expedient and for the best interests of said Indians: 


And provided further, That a sufficient quantity of said agricultural! lands shall 
be reserved for agency, school, and mission purposes, In addition tothe allot- 
ments of agricultural lands to said Indians in severalty, there shall be reserved 


so the value of any and all tracts of 
agricultural lands within the Round Valley Indian reservation, with the im- 
provements thereon, which have become the property of individuals by pur- 
chase from the State of California or from persons deriving title from said State, 
and shall also my Re the value of all improvements e by private persons 
or firms, before the 3d day of March, 1873, upon any of the lands included in the 
on as established under the act of Congress appro March 3, 1873, 

other than those actually disposed of by said State of 0 and within the 
lands selected and retained for the Indians, under the provisions of this act, 
and shall report the same to the Secretary of the Interior, who shall cause pay- 
ment to be made for such appraised lands and theim ments thereon, and 
also forsuch improvements as may be located upon lands selected for the 
Indians in common, or upon any of the unappraised agricultural lands within 
the reservation, as hereby established, to the proper owners thereof, out of the 
money hereinafter approp Upon payment of the appraised value of 
ds and improvements or u tender of 7 — 9 the title 

vested in the Uni S persons to whom 
such payment or tender of payment shall be made, and all persons claiming 


Sec. 3. That the remainder of the grazing and timber lands included in the 


on as at present existing shall be surveyed into tracts of 640 acres each, 
and the boundary lines of the reserved lands shall ä marked, 
Upon the completion of said surveys the said remainder of the grazi: d 
timber lands I be appraised in tracts of 640 acres each by a commission of 
terested persons, to be appointed by the President, which commis- 
sion shall also appraise all improvements placed upon said tracts before the 3d 
day of March, 1573, and determine the ownership thereof. The said appraise- 
ments shall be subject to approval by the of the Interior. The said 
land when surveyed and appraised shall be sold at the proper land office of the 
United States, by the thereof, at public sale after due notice, to the 
highest bidder, at aprice not less than the appraised value,and not less than 
one dollar and s quarter per acre. Euch purchaser at such sale shall pay the 


full purchase price at time of purchase. Any or persons having ap- 
praised improvements upon any of said tracts 1 have pre right to 
purchase the tract or tracts upon which said improvements are | at the 


appraised value thereof. Upon failure of any such person or persons to pur- 

ase a tract upon which his or their improvements are located, said tract and 
improvements shall be sold at not less than the appraised value, and an amount 
equal to the appraised value of the improvements shall be paid tothe owner or 
owners of such improvements. 

Src. 4. That the funds arising from the sale of said reservation lands, after 

ying the expenses of survey, appraisement, and sale and reimbursing the 
United States for payment of lands and improvements, as provided in section 
2 of this act, shal! Be placed in the eee of the United States to the credit ot 
said Indians, and the same shall draw such rate of interest as is now or may be 
hereafter provided by law, which income shall be annually nded for the 
benefit of said Indians, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provid 


ed, That an amount nof exceeding one-tenth of the principal sua may 
be also expended for their benefit during any fiscal year, if deemed necessary 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec, 5. That the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and 
the same one is, . of any 8 ur not pore tele 
a r the payment expenses o! survey, app ment, an 

“ri d tor the appraisement of lands, and improvements, and 
EC. 6. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed, 


Mr. PERKINS. Unless there is some inquiry, I shall ask that the 
bill be favorably reported to the House. : 

Mr. KILGORE. I did not understand the reading of the bill clearly; 
but it occurs to me that it is laying the foundation for a very consid- 
erable expenditure, much more than any $25,000. But that is not 
what I had in my mind when I rose. My idea is that the Indians, 
under these laws, are to get the proceeds of this land in excess. 

Mr. PERKINS. The excesses are to be appraised and sold at not 
less than thea value. 

Mr. KILGORE. Why not have the revenue derived from that sale 
pay the expenses, and pay this 525, 000, instead of taxing the balance 
of the people of the United States? 

Mr. PERKINS. Personally, I do not know that I would have any 
objection to it. The objection to it, however, is that it would neces- 
sitate the bill going back to the Senate for consideration, and at this 
time of the session I hope it will not be done, for that reason and for that 
reason only. A bill of this character bas passed in the Senate four 
times, and has been reported three times from our committee, twice at 
prior sessions of Congress; but it has never reached consideration in 
the House. 

Mr. KILGORE. It contemplates the accumulation of the fund in 
the Department, which is to bear interest, for the benefit of the In- 
dians; and I think that this expenditure ought to be paid for out of 
that fund. F 

Mr. PERKINS. Personally, I would have no objection to that. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Chairman, I hope that amendment will not be 
made. I think this ought to be borne by the Government of the United 
States. The story of these Round Lake California Indians is a story 
that ought to bring the blush of shame to the cheek of every American 
citizen, They have been outraged and trespassed upon and wronged, 
and driven from pillar to post uatil they have lost a very large part of 
what originally belonged to them. This compensation for their lands 
that is proposed by this bill is but a meager measure of justice to these 
people, and I think that the expenses of making this allotment and 
sale ought not to be charged against them, but the people of the United 
States ought to bear it. 7 > 

I have taken some interest in the story of these Indians for years 
past, and I trust that the cost of making this allotment and protecting 
them in the remnant of their lands which still remains to them will 
not be charged against their fund, but will be charged against the 
Government, that ought to have protected them in times past, but did 
not. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid aside 
to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MISSION INDIANS, CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. PERKINS. Lask for the consideration of the bill (S. 2783) for 
the relief of the Mission Indians, in the State of California. This bill 
was read at length in the House and, if there be no objection, I ask 
that the reading in committee be dispensed with. The bill carries an 
appropriation of 810,000. 

Mr. HOOKER. Let the bill be read. a 5 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. PERKINS (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the further reading of the bill, as 
it was read in full in the House. 


1890. 


Mr. HOOKER. It will have to be read by ons yar Dar in 
order that we may offer the amendments that we desire to offer. 

Mr. PERKINS. I ask leave to withdraw the bill. 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSLNESS. 


Mr. PERKINS. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 

‘Payson) having resumed the chair, Mr. LIND, from the Committee of 
the Whole, reported that they had had under consideration the bill (8. 
2782) to provide for the reduction of the Round Valley Indian reserva- 
tion in the State of California, and for other purposes, and had instructed 
him to report it to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, Lask that the bill be now considered 
and ordered to a third reading, 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the votes by 
which the several bills have passed, with the exception of the bill 
called up by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. McCorp], which, it 
was understood, should go over until to-morrow; and I move that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. . 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The House then, upon motion of Mr. PERKINS (at 10 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m. ), adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


EXPENSES OF THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE, 


A communication from the Secretary of State, transmitting a state- 
ment of the disbursements of the appropriations for the expenses of 
the International American Conference—to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the State Department. 


INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE, 


A communication from the Secretary of State, transmitting a report 
of the discussions of the International American Conference, accom- 
panio by appendices in reference to other matters regarding that con- 

erence—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


OFFICIAL MINUTES OF THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE, 


A communication from the Secretary of State, transmitting the offi- 
cial minutes of the International American Conference—to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolutions were intro- 
duced and referred as follows: 
By Mr. WHITING: 


Whereas the present policy of Congress is to protect and foster the interests 
of American labor as against foreign labor brought into competition therewith, 
as is shown by the alien contract labor law and by legislation now pending 
Lowe Congress and which has received favorable consideration by the House; 
an 


Whereas under our laws Canadian labor, where contracted for, is prohibited 
from coming into competition with American labor on the borders between 
the two countries, and numerous arrests having been made during past years 
because of 2 infringement or attempted infringement of such laws in this 
respect; an . 

Whereas under the present rulings of the Treasury Department numerous 
towns and cities located on Georgian Bay, in Lake Huron, and on the St. Clair 
and Detroit Rivers,on the Canadian side of the frontier, are being built up and 
benefited, and a large amount of labor given to Canadians through the d- 
ling of American business and traffic on Canadian territory which could be 
handied on the American side of the frontier with equal advantage to the pro- 
ducer, shipper, and consumer, and with directand positive benefit to American 
towns and cities and to American labor; and 

Whereas this condition of fact exists through the system which prevails of 
permitting United States customs officers to be stationed at different points in 
Canadian territory for the purpose of bonding, sealing, and manifesting cars or 
other vehicles in said Canadian territory, instead of in American territory, the 
stationing of these officers being at the request solely of foreign railroads, and 
for the convenience and financial advantage of the same, oflicers being now 
stationed at various points on Georgian Bay,in Lake Huron, and at Canadian 
‘towns and cities on the frontier, on the St. Clair avd Detroit Rivers; and 

Whereas the larger proportion of the traffic as aforesaid 1s in grains shipped 
from Chicago and other lake ports on the great northwestern lakes via vessels 
to Canadian ports, where the same is unloaded into Canadian elevators and 
from there loaded into cars of foreign railroads for carriage over eaid railroads 
to and over connecting American railroads to points in the United States; and 

Whereas, Inasmuch as the freight rates from Chicago and other lake ports via 
vessel to American ports on the frontier, and from thence by reshipment over 
foreign and American railroads to a point in the United States, are the same as 
via the Georgian Bay route, and inasmuch, therefore, as the American shipper, 
producer, and consumer would have no added rate of freight to pay fur having 
this business done on American territory, as against the present aystem, which 
benefits directly the foreign interests and foreign labor, and as the facilities for 
handling such business on the American side are ample or can be made so, to 
meet the demands of such traffic: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and is hereby, directed to 
take under consideration and thoroughly investigate the subject-matter with a 
view to informing the House as to whether the necessities of commerce of this 
character require the transshipment, warehousing, orelevatoring of this Amer- 
ican traffic in Canadian ‘territory, and as to 8 the proper carrying out of 
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the system of transportation of goods or merchandise in bond from one point 
in the United States to another point in the same, over the territory of a con- 
tiguous foreign country, whether carried wholly by rail or partly by waterand 
partly by rail, requires that such bonding, sealing, and manifesting be done in 
Canadian territory instead of in American territory, aud as to w. er 
practice is as conducive to the interests of American eapital and labor, and to 
the safety of the revenue and the proper enforcement of the interstate commerce 
act, as would necessarily be the case if such transshipment, warehousing, or 
elevatoring, and such bonding, sealing, and manifesting were done wholly on 
American territory, and under what jaw or treaty this practice is to be 
e; 


to the Committee on Commerce, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 

Mr. O’ NEILL, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the Library, 
reported favorably the bill of the Senate (S. 3643) to provide for the 
building of a memorial structure at Marietta, Ohio, commemorative 
of the settlement of the Northwestern Territory, accompanied by a 
report (No, 3217)—to the Committee of the Whole House on thestate 
of the Union. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Virginia, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 7033) authorizing the 

of the Treasury to award a gold medal of the first class to J. 
B. Whealton, of Virginia, for rescuing three lives from drowning, ac- 
companied by a report (No, 3218)—to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, from the Committee on Ways and Means, re- 
ported favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 6186) authorizing the 
refunding of the duties paid on a painted glass window imported by the 
rector of St. Mary's Church, county of Harford, State of Mary. „ac 
companied by a report (No. 3219) —to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 11003) to detach the county of 
Logan, in theStateof Ohio, from the northern and attach it to the south- 
ern judicial district of said State, accompanied by a report (No. 3220)— 
to the House Calendar. ; 

Mr. BAKER, from the Committee on Commerce, reported with 
amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 12042) to authorize the con- 
struction of a tunnel under the waters of the bay of New York, be- 
tween the town of Middletown, in the county of Richmond, and the 
town of New Utrecht, in the county of Kings, in theStateof New York, 
and to establish the same as a post-road, accompanied by a report (No. 
$221)—to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ported favorably the bill of the Senate (S. 1619) for the relief of St. 
Cecelia’s Academy, accompanied by a report (No. 3222)—to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VAN SCHAICK, trom the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported with amendment the following bills of the Senate; 
which were severally referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union: 

A bill (S. 167) for the erection of a public building at Reno, State of 
Nevada. (Report No. 3223.) 

A bill (S. 166) for the erection of a public building at Virginia City, 
State of Nevada. (Report No. 3224.) 

Mr. POST, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 3423) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to accept fountain and lamp from city of 
praat Ky., accompanied by a report (No. 3225)—to the House 

endar. 

Mr. DE LANO, from the Committee on Pensions, reported favorably 
the bill of the Senate (S. 1724) granting a pension to Charlotte Stenger, 
secon paned by a report (No. 3226)—to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported fa- 
vorably the bill of the House (H. R. 9984) to extend and amend an 
act to authorize the Fort Worth and Denver City Railway Company to 
construct and operate a railway through the Indian Territory, and for 
8 ere accompanied by a report (No. 3227) —to the House 

endar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a joint resolution of the fol- 

1 titles were introdueed, severally read twice, and referred as ſol- 
OWS: 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 12164) to amend section 4707 of 
the Revised Statutes, relating to pensions to dependent relatives—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN, of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12165) to provide for ar- 
rears of pensions and for other purposes—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 12166) for the erection of a monu- 
mentin commemoration of the negro Union soldiers of the war ot the 
rebellion—to the Committee on the Library. 
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By Mr. CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 12167) to amend section 5 of an 
act approved June 7, 1878, entitled ‘‘An act regulating the appoint- 
ment of justices of the peace, commissioners of deeds, and constables 
within and for the District of Columbia, and for other purposes '’—to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURROWS: A bill (H. R. 12168) to repair and build the 
levees of the Mississippi River, to improve its navigation, to afford ease 
and safety to its commerce, and to prevent destructive floods—to the 
Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 12169) for the erection and main- 
tenance of a home for indigent and aged ex-slaves of the United States 
of America—to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 12170) amendatory toan act to estab- 
lish an American flag, approved April 14, 1818—to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. MILLER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 233) authorizing the 
transfer of clerks, copyists, and computers from the Census Bureau to 
any other Department of the Government—to the Select Committee 
on the Eleventh Census. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the following change of reference 
was made: 

A bill (H. R. 11950) for the relief of the estate of Phineas Burgess, 
deceased—Committee on War Claims discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. k. 12171) tor the relief of certain mail- 
carriers in the post-office at Cleveland, Ohio—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CHEATHAM: A bill (H. R. 12172) granting a pension to 
Mary Norman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GEAR: A bill (H. R. 12173) granting a pension to Lucinda 
Delaplain—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12174) to amend the military record of Burt 
Noyes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12175) for the relief of R. A. Schellhous—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 12176) for the relief of 
the estate of Mary E. Neale, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 12177) to increase the pension ot 
Arethusa Wright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: A bill (H. R. 12178) granting a pension to Green- 
berry Diggs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 12179) to remove the charge of deser- 
tion from the military record of T. C. Thomas—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SWENEY: A bill (H. R. 12180) for the relief of Charles J. 
Werner—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 12181) for the relief 
of the heirs of John F. Alexander—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12182) tor the relief of Mrs. B. Gordon—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12183) granting a pension to Mrs. Rebecca Liv- 
ingston—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12184) for the relief of John C. Nance—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12185) for the relief of William C. Tidwell—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 12186) tor the relief of Mrs. Camila Tills—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAYNE: Resolutions of Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for such provision as will prevent overflows of the Missis- 
sippi River—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, resolutions from the same body, against granting use of the 
north pier at Buffalo, N. Y., to a private corporation—to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. S 

By Mr. CARUTH: Papers to accompany an act to amend section 5 
of an act approved June 7, 1878, in relation to the appointments of 
notaries public in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, two petitions from the Board of Trade of Louisville, Ky., and 
of D. C, & H. C. Reed, asking for the passage of House bill relating to 
post-office boxes at railroad stations—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Koads. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: Petition of Mrs. Mary E. Austin, widow of 
pba H. Austin, deceased, of Decatur, Ala.—to the Committee on War 

ims. 

By Mr, PAYNE: Petition to the United States Congress for the re- 


lief by special act of Cornelius Marsh, late of Company H, Ninth New 
York Artillery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: Petition of A. J. Poweil and 23 others, of 
Lawrence County, Mississippi, asking passage of House bill 7162—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama: Petition of Joseph C. Burelift, on 
claim for property taken during the late war—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, petition of James E. Schmiser, of Madison County, Alabama, 
for reterence of his claim to the Court of Claims under act of March 3, 
1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, September 30, 1890, 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BuTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


GEORGIANA W. VOGDES, 


Mr. QUAY. Before proceeding with the regular order I desire to 
move the concarrence of the Senate in the House amendment to a 
private pension bill which is lying on the table. It is Senate bill 3532. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3532) granting a pension 
to Georgiana W. Vogdes, which was, in line 5, before the word dol- 
lars,“ to strike out fifty“ and insert “thirty,” 

Mr. QUAY, The effect of the amendment is to reduce the pension 
from $50 to $30 a month. 

oe COCKRELL. Fifty dollars was passed by the Senate, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. QUAY. Yes; and the House substituted $30. I move that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PAY AND MILEAGE DEFICIENCY. 


Mr. HALE. “I ask that the little deficiency bill from the House of 
Representative which came in yesterday be laid before the Senate. 

The bill (H. R. 12163) making an appropriation to supply a deficiency 
in the appropriation for compensation of Members of the House of Repè 
reseutatives and Delegates trom Territories was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that action be taken upon the bill now. 

There being no objection, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to appropriate $10,316 to 
supply a deficiency in the appropriation for compensation and mileage 
of Members of the House of Representatives and Delegates from Ter- 
ritories for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1890. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MORGAN subsequently said: I wish to enter a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the House bill 12163 was just passed. Ido 
not care to call it up immediately. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion to reconsider will be entered. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 10475) to prevent desecration of the United States 
flag was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented the memorial of Samuel Turbutt, 
of Baltimore, Md., remonstrating against the passage of a national 
bankruptcy bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLAIR presented a petition of citizens of Milford, Mass., pray- 
ing for the passage of the bill granting arrears of pay for Government 
employés who worked over eight hours a day; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. EVARTS presented resolutions of a mass meeting of citizens of 
the city ot New York, favoring the passage of House bill 6449 declar- 
ing eight hours a legal day’s work for clerks in first and second class 
post-oflices; which were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills: 

A bill (S. 161) to reconvey certain lands to the county of Ormsby, 
State of Nevada; 

A bill (S. 597) to authorize the conveyance of certain Absentee Shaw- 
nee Indian lands in Kansas; 

A bill (S. 1904) to provide for railroad crossings in the Indian Ter- 


ritory; 
A bill (S. 2782) to provide for the reduction of the Round Valley 
Indian reservation in the State of California, and for other purposes; 
A bill (S. 3545) to extend and amend An act to authorize the Fort 
Worth and Denver City Railway Company to construct and operate a 
railway through the Indian Territory, and for other purposes;’’ 
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A bill (S. 3280) authorizing the Secretary ot the Interior to ascertain 
damages resulting to any person who had settled upon the Crow Creek 
and Winnebage reservations in South Dakota between February 27, 
1885. and April 17, 1835; 

A bill (S. 3745) granting to the Northern Pacific and Yakima Irriga- 
tion Company a right ot way through the Yakima Indian reservation 
in Washington; 

A bill (5. 3863) granting to the Newport and King’s Valley Railroad 
Company the right of way through the Siletz Indian reservation; and 

A hill (S. 4398) giving, upon conditions and limitations therein con- 
tained, the assent of the United States to certain leases of rights to 
mine cnal in the Choctaw Nation. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills, each with an amendment in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

A bill (S. 3043) to amend and further extend the benefits of the act 
approved February 8, 1887, entitled An act to provide lor the allot- 
ment of land in severalty to Indians on the various reservations, and 
to extend the protection of the laws of the United States over the In- 
dians, and tor other purposes;’’ 

A bill (S. 3314) granting right of way to the Red Lake and Western 
Railway and Navigation Company across Ked Lake reservation, in 
Minnesota, and granting said company the right to take lands for ter- 
minal railroad and warehouse purposes ; and 

A bill (S. 3481) granting a pension to Martha N. Hudson. 

The mes-age further announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. k. 11391) for the construction and completion of suitable school 
buildings for Indian industrial schools in Wisconsin and other States; 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 11304) granting a pension to Mary Jane Black- 
ledge, reported it without amendment and submitted a report thereon. 

SUMMARY MILITARY COURTS. 


Mr. HAWLEY. By instraction of the Committee on Military Affairs 
I report favorably the bill (H. K. 7989) to promote the administration 
of justice in the Army. It is a bill to which there can be no possible 
objection. It merely recommends the appointment of minor courtsin 
the Army. I hope the Senate will concur with the House in the passage 
ot the bill. There is a single verbal amendment, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Committee on 
Military Affairs will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 1, line 10, strike out in“ before 
“eourt;” so that the bill shall read: 

Be it enneted, etc., That hereafter in time of peace all enlisted men charged 
with offenses now cognizable by a garrison or regimental court-martial shall, 
within twenty-four hours trom the time of their arrest, be brought before a 
summary court, which shall consist of the line officer second in rank at the post 
or station or of the command of the alleged offender, and at stations where only 
officers of the statf are on duty the officers second in rank shall constitute such 
corrt, who shall have power to administ-r oaths and to hear and determine the 
case, and when satisfied of the guilt of the accused party adjudge the punish- 
ment to be inflicted, ete. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The correction is merely of an error in copying 
the bill. The word in“ was inserted by mistake. I move that the 
Senate request a conference with the House of Representatives on the 
bill and amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimons consent, the Vice-President was authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. HAWLEY, Mr, MAN- 
DERSON, and Mr. WALTHALL were appointed. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS, 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the 
resolution submitted by Mr. SANDERS on the 27th instant, reported a 
substitate; which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Enrolled Bills be, and the same is hereby, 
authorized to empioy an additional clerk during the remainder ot the present 
session and forthree days after its expiration, at a compensation of $ per dium. 
to be puid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, upon vouchers to be ap- 

roved by the chairman of the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
penses of the Senate. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION, 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the reso- 
lution submitted by Mr. STEWART on the 25th instant, reported it 


without amendment; and it was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Select Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 
Lands be continued during the present Congress. 


LIST OF PRIVATE CLAIMS, 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the reso- 
lution submitted by Mr. SPOONER on the 26th instant, reported it with- 
out amendment; aud it was considered by unanimous consent, aud 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate cause to be prepared an alphabet - 
ical list of all private claims which have been before the Senate, with the action 


of the Senate thereon, since tue 4th day of Maren, 1881, and up to tue dth day of 
March, 1891, and that he communicate the same to the Senate whea completed, 


UNITED STATES FISH COMMISSION, 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the fol- 
lowing resolution submitted by Mr. STOCKBRIDGE June 5, 1890, re- 
ported it without amendment; and it was considered by unanimous 


consent, and agreed to: 


Resol That the Committee on Fisheries in the investigation of the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the United states Fish Commissiouer's o:tice, ordered 
by the resolutions of the Senate of the 31 instant, be autuorized to employ a 
stenographer, and that the expenses of the investigation be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate. 


CHEROKEE OUTLET INVESTIGATION, 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was relerred the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted by Mr. BUTLER April 15, 1890, reported 
it without amendment: 

Resolved, That the resolution of the Senate passed on the 26th day of Febru- 
ary, A. D. 189), be, and the same is herby, amended so as to read: “That the 
Select Committee on the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians be, and it is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to investigate the status of the negotiations be- 
tween the United States Government and the Cherokee tribe of Indians in re- 
lation to the tract of country known as the Cherokee Outlet, with power to 
send for persons and papers, toem ploy astenographer, and to administer oaths, 
and that they have leave to hold sessions of said select committee during the 
sessions, and to visit by subcommittee the Indian Territory at the earliest day 

racticable to continue said investigation, and as soon as may be report to the 
. all necessary expenses incurred under the authorization of this reso- 
lution to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate,” 


Mr. DAWES. Is that a new resolution? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is reported from the Committee on 
Contingent Expenses. 
Mr. DAWES. Let it go over. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 
PAY OF SESSION CLERKS. ` 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the res- 
olution submitted by Mr. MORGAN on the 29th instant, reported the 
following substitute; which was considered by unanimous consent, and 

to: 


Resolved, That the per diem clerks to the committees of the Senate and the 
clerks to Senators be retained in the service of tie Senat? daring the comin: 
recess, and that the Secretary of the Ssnate is heredv antiorized and dire 
to pay out of the contingent fund of the Senate the per diem now allowed such 
clerks by law during the sessions of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES. 


Mr, JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Continzent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the res- 
olution submitted by Mr. PLATT July 3, 1800, reported the following 
substitute; which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That tie expenses of reporting the hearings given by the Com- 
mittee on Territories on Senate bills 653, for the a !mission of [laho intothe 
Union: 2446 and 3575, forthe admission of New Mexico into the Union, and 3430, 


relating to the exercise of the elective franchise in the Territory of Utah, be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SAWYER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 4448) for the relief 
of the administrator of Daniel S. Mershon, deceased; which was read 
twice by its ti le, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DANIEL. I beg leave, by request of George O. Jones, chairman 
of the natioual Greenback party, to present his petition for an increase 
of the lezal-tender ecnrrency, and by a like request I introduce the ac- 
companying bill. I beg leave to state that I do not m an thereby to 
express any opinion upon the measure, bat simply offer it as a duty 
due to a citizen who desires it. 

The bill (S. 4449) to enable the Government to pay its debts, sala- 
ries, pensions, and other current expenses by issuing United States legal- 
tender notes now as it did during the late civil war, until the volume 
of money in actual circulation will revive business and give perma- 
nent prosperity to the American people was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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GEORGE W. G. ESLIN AND MICHAEL SHINER. 


Mr. BARBOUR submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to 
cause the proper accounting officers of the District of Columbia to examine and 
audit the claims of the representatives of the estate of George W. G, Eslin, 
deceased, and Michael ner, deceased, and to certify to — gun) the sums 
due for work done for the District of Columbia, and the amount paid, so as to 
show the balance due said estates. 


TARIFF COMPILATION. 


Mr. ALDRICH submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the te: 


Ordered, That the Committee on Finance haye authority to collate, index, 
and print such testimony as may be on file with the committee in connection 
with the bill H. R. $416, together with any other data relative to tariff matters 
they may deom valuable, the expense therefor to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


LANDS IN SEVERALTY TO INDIANS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3043) to amend and further 
extend the benefits ot the act approved February 8, 1887, entitled An 
act to provide for the allotment of land in severalty to Indians on the 
various reservations, and to extend the protection of the laws of the 
United States over the Indians, and for other purposes. 

The amendment of the House of Representatives was to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert a substitute. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think that the amendment had better be printed 
in order that it may be understood more fully by Senators, 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate non-concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Kepresentatives, and ask for a conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was agreed to; 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. DAWES, Mr. 
PLATT, and Mr. MORGAN were appointed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 3721) for 
the relief of A. J. McCreary, administrator of the estate of J. M. Hiatt, 
deceased, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill (H. 
R. 113) to provide for the disposition and sale ot lands known as the 
Klamath River reservation; in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr, ALLEN. I should like to ask unanimous consent to call up Or- 
der of Business 1969, House bill 9630, which is local to the State of 
Washington, and its immediate passage is a matter of great impor- 
tance. 

Mr. PLUMB. I shall have to object to that unless opportunity is 
offered to amend it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 


tion of the conference report on House bill 9416. 
The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2990) for the relief 
of J. L. Cain and others, 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the di g votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Honse to the bill (S. 1454) to 
increase the efficiency and reduce the expenses of the Signal Corps of 
the Army and to transfer the weather service to the Department of 

iculture. 
message further announced that the House had the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution; in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 1910) for the relief of Isaac H. Wheat; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 158) providing for printing the fifth annual 
report of the Commissioner of Labor; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 218) to allow the Postmaster-General to ex- 
paia $10,000 to test at small towns and viliages the system of the free- 

ivery service, and for other pur 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills: 

A bill (S. 2562) to authorize the appointment of Asst. Surg. Thomas 
Owens, United States Navy, not in the line of promotion, to the posi- 
tion of surgeon, United States Navy, not in the line of promotion, and 
for other purposes; and 

A bill . 3817) for the protection of actual settlers who have made 
homestead or pre-emption entries upon the public lands of the United 
States in the State of Florida upon which deposits of phosphate have 
been discovered since such entries were made, 
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THE REVENUE BILL. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize 
duties on imports, and for other p 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the re- 
port of the committee of conference. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr, President, it is not my purpose at this time to 
discuss, except perhaps incidentally, the economic theory upon which 
this bill is constructed or the general principles which, in my opinion, 
ought to govern in the exercise of the great power of taxation 
delegated to it by the Constitution. This important measure is now 
about to pass entirely from onr hands and beyond our control, and a 
discussion of those questions can not be undertaken without neglecting 
this first and last opportunity to state as accurately as possible what 
its main provisions are as perfected by its framers, and what its proba- 
ble effect will be upon the people of the country at large. 

Nor is it my purpose to attempt to state what the effect of this meas- 
ure will be upon the public revenue, because it would be impossible to 
do so with any degree of accuracy; but I can state, and will endeavor to 
state, approximately at least, what its effect will be upon taxation. So 
far during this discussion no member of the Committee on Finance has 
ventured even to express an opinion as to what effect the bill will have 
upon the revenues of the Government—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator trom Kentucky 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Except the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON ],who 
in the course of a speech upon the subject of the expenditures of the 
Government reviewed this subject to some extent. 

Mr. MORGAN. That was before the conference report was made. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And that was before the conference report was 
made; so that my statement, to be strictly accurate, should be that no 
member has made this attempt since the conference report was made 
and the bill has assumed its final form. 

EFFECT OF THE BILL ON TAXATION. 

In the statement submitted by the committee with the bill when it 
was reported to the Senate, or rather in a note appended to that state- 
ment, it was said that— 

The reduction above given, of $71,064,774 by the House or $60,599,343 by the: 
Senate, appears to be certain, but if the imports should be the same as last year 
under the new rates the reduction would amount, under the House bill, to $26,- 
128,642; under the Senate, to $2),318,233, 

The statement that the bill as it then stood would effect almost cer- 
tainly a reduction of the revenue to the extent of over $60,000,000 
was true only upon the hypothesis that every increase of duty made 
upon articles still remaining in the dutiable schedule was abso- 
lutely prohibitory to the full extent of the increase, and that no re- 
ductions made in the rates of duty upon articles still remaining in the 
dutiable schedules would have the effect to increase to auy extent the 
importation of those articles hereafter, for unless this hypothesis is cor- 
rect the bill as it then stood would have made no reduction in the reve- 
nue to be hereatter received by the Government upon the basis of the 
importations during the year 1889, and as it now stands will 
make an increase upon theamount of importations during that year to 
the extent of nearly $4,000,000, as I shall proceed to show. 

This sum of $60,599,343 was the precise amount which the bill 
as it then stood placed upon the free- list, and of this, $56,000,000 in 
round numbers consisted of sugar and molasses, leaving about $4,500,- 
000 as the reduction occasioned by the removal of other articles from 
the dutiable to the free list; and I desire to say here that the bill as 
it now stands, excepting sugar and molasses, removes from the free- 
list and places upon the dutiable-list more than it takes from the du- 
tiable-list and places upon the free-list. According to these tables, 
which the Senator from Rhode Island admitted yesterday are imperfect, 
and necessarily imperfect because the expert who made them could 
use only such facts and data as were contained in the official statis- 
tics, there was an increase in the duties upon the artinles still remain- 
ing on the dutiable-list oi $40,281,060.59; that is to say, according to 
these tables the articles still remaining upon the dutiable-list yielded 
to the Government during the fiscal year 1889 a revenue amounting to 
$161,408,846, and under the proposed bill, as it then stood, the same 
articles according to the tables would yield to the Government, upon the 
same importations, a revenue of $201,689,917, or $40,281,060 more than 
was collected from the same articles in the year 1889. But these tables, 
on account of the absence of official data, omit increases in the rates 
and amounts of duty which, according to the best estimate I can pro- 
cure, would yield upon the importations of 1889, $19,209,760, and the 
Senate, by its action upon the bill, together with the action of the 
conference committee, added to that $4,895,033.94, making a total ad- 
dition to the rates of duty upon articles still remaining in the dutiable- 
list of $64,385,854, as against $60,599,343 reductions, thus showing a net 
increase of taxation upon the people under the customs law of $3,786,- 
510 notwithstanding the abolition of the duty on sugar and molasses; 
and this is not by any means all, because there are other large increases 
made in this bil) which can not be calculated for the want of the requi- 
site data. In many cases where ad valorem rates have been changed 
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1890. 
tospecificorcompound, and where duties upon yards have been changed 
to duties upon weight of the article, it is impossible to make any- 


thing like accurate calculations, because quantities and values can not 
be correctly ascertained. 

Mr. President, let it be understqod that I am not contending that 
the revenues of the Government will be actually increased to the ex- 
tent stated, because many of these duties are absolutely ibitory, 
and according to the statement submitted by the Co ttee on Fi- 
nance from which I have read this is confessedly a bill to reduce the 
revenues by increasing taxation. While, therefore, it will not increase 
the revenues to this extent, it will increase taxation upon the people 
many times this amount by enhancing the prices of articles of domes- 
tie production similar to the imported articles upon which increased rates 
of duty are imposed in the bill. 8 

THE FREE-LIST. 

It was said by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN } yesterday that 
this bill placed more than half our importations upon the free-list, but 
afterwards, upon a suggestion made by the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH], he qualified that statement by the presentation of fig- 
ures which showed that nearly half - about $25,000,000 less than half—of 
our importations would now be placed upon the free-list. Mr. Presi- 
dent, neither of the statements is correct. The total value of our im- 
portations during the fiscal year 1889, which is the basis upon which 
all these calculations are made, was over $741,000,000, and according to 
the tables submitted the total valuation of the imported subject 
to dnty under this bill will be over $390,000,000; butsince those tables 
were made the Senate and the conference committee have taken arti- 
cles which then stood upon the free-list and placed them upon the du- 
tiable-list.of the value of more than $10,000,000, N 

Mr. ALDRICH, Will the Senator be kind enough to state what 
those articles are? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Bristles, amounting to over $1,000,000; tin in 
bars, blocks, and pigs, amounting to nearly $9,000,000, and many other 
smaller items, all of which, taken together, increase the amount taken 
from the free-list and placed upon the dutiable-list since these tables 
were made over $10,000,000, making, therefore, the total value of du- 
tizble articles hereafter to be imported under this bill, upon the basis 
of 1889, more than $400, 000,000, and placing upon the free-list articles 
of the value of $341,000,000, not near one-half of the whole importa- 
tions; and it must be remembered that $83,388,286 of this sum consists 
of sugar and molasses alone, 

AVERAGE RATE OF DUTY—THE ADMINISTRATIVE BILL. . 

It may not be inappropriate in this connection, Mr. President, to 
state what will be the average ad valorem rate of duty upon our im- 
portations, dutiable and free, under this bill. If I am correct in the 
statements heretofore made—and I can furnish the evidence whenever 
it is required, and may perhaps with the permission of the Senate ap- 
pend to my remarks a statement showing the increases which are not 
stated in the tables—upon the basis of the importations of 1889 the 
customs duties will be over 8225, 000, 000, and the average rate of duty 
upon dutiable articles under its provisions will be 57.70 per cent., 
without making any calculation whatever as to the effect of the ninth 
section of the customs administrative act which was passed during 
this session, and which will, upon a reasonable estimate, add from 4 
to 5 per cent. 

Then, uuless all my calculations are at fault, the average rate ot 
duty under this bill and the administrative act will be over 60 percent. 
upon the dutiable articles instead of 45.13 per cent., as it is under the 
present law. 

Moreover, Mr. President, if the Senator from Rhode Island will take 
the articles now remaining upon the dutiable-list after deducting sugar 
and molasses, he will find that the average rate of duty upon those ar- 
ticles alone in 1889 was only a little over 41 per cent. while the aver- 
age rate of duty upon the same articles under this bill, as I have said, 
will be over 60 per cent.—an increase of about 50 per cent. in the av- 

rate of duty. It was sugar and molasses then included in the 
dutiable-list which raised the average ad valorem rate in 1889 to 45.13 
per cent., and those articles being deducted the average ad valorem upon 
the remaining articles was only a little over 41 per cent. The average 
rate of duty upon all importations to this country, dutiable and free, 
under existing law is 29} per cent., but the average rate of duty under 
this bill upon all importations into thiscountry, dutiable and free, wiil 
be over 304 per cent. The Senator from Rhode Island shakes his head. 
If I am correct in the statement of the increases made in the rates of 
taxation and in the aggregate amount of revenue to be collected, or 
rather of taxation to be imposed, the average rate on the whole impor- 
tations, dutiable and free, will be 30} percent. Taking the increases 
as they stand in the tables, which the Senator himself admits are im- 
perfect, the average rate of duty would not bé what I have stated 
either upon the imported dutiable articles or upon articles dutiable and 
free, but when the necessary corrections are made the result I have 
stated follows inevitably as a mere matter of mathematics. 

INCREASES ON NECESSARIES, 

Then, Mr. President, this enormous increase in taxation is made 
mainly upon articles in common use among our people, and which 
they are compelled to buy. There isan increase of more than $10,000,- 


000 in the metal schedule, upon iron and steel and their manufactures, 
two articles which lie at the very base of all our industries, and without 
which scarcely any useful occupation can be carried on in this country, 
There is an increase of nearly $14,500,000 in the woolen schedule which 
embraces a large and absolutely necessary part of the clothing of our 
people, rich and poor alike, in every part of the country. There is an 
increase of 81, 986, 385 in the cottonschedule, and an increase of more than 
$5,000,000 in the flax and linen schedule two other schedules which 
embrance a large and important part of the clothing of the people. 
There is an increase of $8,735,351 upon tin-plate which enters into the 
manufacture of a great number of useful articles, giving employment 
to thousands of laborers in almost every State in the Union, and there 
is an increase of $1,357,042 upon block, bar, and pig tin, the raw mate- 
rial used in the manufacture of tin-plate, which of course will increase 
its price to the people, because it will increase the cost of production, 
There is an increase of $671,995 on cotton-ties, an article which is used 
exclusively by the farmers, white and colored, in the South. 
INTERNAL REVESUE—REDUCTION OF TOBACCO TAX. 

Mr, President, no man can predict what the effect of this enormous 
increase will be upon the taxation of the people, nor can any man pre- 
dict what its effect will be upon the revenues of the Government. AIL 
we certainly know is that the very purpose, in fact the sole purpose 
and object of the imposition of these increased rates of duties upon these 
necessaries of life, is to increase the price of the domestic product so as 
to enable in some cases, as it is claimed, new industries to be established 
here, and in others to enable old industries to realize larger profits. 
To compensate the farmers and mechanics for these great increases of 
taxation upon their tools and implements of trade, and upon their 
cotton and woolen and linen clothing, the bill proposes to repeal inter- 
nal-revenue taxes to the amount of $5,897,380 on manufactured to- 
bacco, snuff, and on dealers in these articles, 

Heretofore we have been told by our Republican friends that the in- 
ternal-revenue taxes upon tobacco ought to be repealed entirely, and 
during the last two or three years, while the Democratie party con- 
trolled the House, there was a great and persistent demand here and 
at the other end of the Capitol to have them removed. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who spoke yesterday in advocacy of this 
bill which proposes to reduce the tax upon manufactured tobacco and 
snuff only 2 cents per pound, or from 8 to 6 cents, has heretofore been 
an ardent advocate of the repeal of the whole tax. This proposition 
to reduce the taxes upon manufactured tobacco and snuff to the extent 
of 2 cents a pound will, in my judgment, afford no relief to any man 
in this country and be beneficial to nobody except the manufacturer 
and the retail dealer, who will divide the amount betweenthem. No 
producer of tobacco and no consumer of tobacco will be benefited, in 
my judgment, to the extent of 1 mill, for the man who purchases in 
small quantities will pay hereafter exactly the same price he has paid 
heretofore, 

The Senator from Ohio said in a speech delivered before the Home 
Market Club in February, 1889: 


The direct taxes upon American productions, levied by our internal-revenue 
laws, which interfere with the industry of our le, should be modified or re- 
pealed; that in this way the revenues of the Government should be redueed 
80 as to supply only enough revenue to pay the expenses of the Government 
wisely and economically administered, and to carry out the provisions of the 
sinking fund for the gradual reduction of the publie debt. 

It seems the sinking fund is to be entirely ignored hereafter, judging 
from the statements made by Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber; and, in fact, payments upon the public debt will necessarily cease 
after the expiration of the present fiscal year, if not before, by reason 
of the extravagant appropriations made by this Congress for other pur- 


poses. . 

The Senator from Ohio then proceeded to say, in the speech re- 
ferred to: 

I know that at any time in the last Congress taxation could have been re- 
duced but for the desire of the Speaker of the House and the President to strike 
at home industries rather than to uce taxation. A majority of the House 
though Democratic: would have passed in an hour a bill reducing taxation if it 
had n permitted by the Speaker to vote upon a reduction of internal rather 
than external taxes. 

This, Mr. President, was an entirely legitimate political criticism 
upon the action of the Speaker, and I do not quote it for the purpose 
of making complaint, but simply for the purpose of showing the great 
anxiety which then existed on the part of the Senator from Ohio to 
repeal these internal-revenue taxes; and yet when he and his party 
have the control of both Houses of Congress and the Executive office 
the proposition is made simply to reduce the tax 2 cents a pound, and 
that was rejected here and conceded by the conference committee after 
long hesitation because it was demanded by the House of Representa- 
tives. The Senate Finance Committee and the Senate itself struck 
out every provision making reductions of internal- revenue taxation, 
and this compromise comes from the committee of conference. 

REDUCTION OF REVENUE WHOLLY DUE TO DECREASED TOBACCO TAX, 


Butafter deducting from the increase in customs taxation the $5,897,- 
380 which is the amount of internal-revenue taxes repealed, there is a 
net decrease of revenue under this bill, according to the receipts for 
1889, of $2,110,870; and that is the final result of this prolonged effort 
to revise the tariff and reduce the revenues of the Government, in the 
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language of the Senator from Ohio, to a point sufficient only to supply 
the demands of the Government honestly and economically adminis- 
tered—about $2,000,000 reduction, and all that comes from the in- 
ternal revenue. 

SUGAR BOUNTIES—NEW DEPARTURE. 

But sugar and molasses are placed upon the free-list, and the voters 
of the conntry are to be reconciled to the enormous increases upon other 
necessaries of life by the promise that the bill will give them cheaper 
sugar. In lieu of this tax upon sugar the bill proposes, as it comes 
from the tonterence committee, to pay out of the public Treasury a 
bounty of 1f cents a pound upon all sugar polarizing between 80 and 
90 degrees and 2 cents a pound upon all sugar polarizing over 90 de- 
grees, which will amount, according to the present production of sugar 
in this country, to between seven and eight million dollars per annum. 

This is the first time in our history, Mr. President, when it has been 
proposed to pay out of the public Treasury a bounty to the domestic 
producer of any article not exported, and never heretofore has it been 
pro to pay out of the public Treasury a bounty upon any article 
actually exported unless it was manufactured in whole or in part from 
foreign duty-paid materials, The first tariff act passed by Congress 
eg seg a duty upon salt and provided that there should be allowed, 
in lien of a drawback upon salted and pickled fish and salted provis- 
ions thereafter exported, the sum of 5 cents on each quintal of fish and 
5 cents on each barrel of provisions, and we have now upon the stat- 
ute-books laws under which drawbacks are paid upon the exportation 
of articles manufactured in whole or in part from imported materials. 
In lieu of these payments allowed by the act of 1789, the act of 1792 
provided that there should be a bounty paid upon vessels engaged in 
the fisheries of $1.50 per ton on a vessel exceeding 20 and not exceed- 
ing 30 tons, and $2.50 on vessels exceeding 30 tons. } 

But this bounty was not paid for the purpose of encouraging the 
production or the catching of fish, because it was not made to de- 
pend to any extent whatever upon the number or quantity of fish 
caught. The sole policy of the act was to encourage American citizens 
to learn the art of seamanship, which in those days of sailing vessels 
was a matter of the very gravest importance to a young nation strug- 
gling to establish an efficient navy, but the mere catching of fish was a 
matter of little importance and did not, in the estimation of anybody, 
rise to the dignity of a public necessity. This bounty was to be justi- 
fied, it justifiable at all, upon the same principle which underlies our 
legislation establishing Naval and Military Academies for the education 
of officers for the Army and the Navy and maintaining them at the 
public expense—a purely public object, and not a private one. 

BOUNTY ENTIRELY FOR SUGAR KAUPA ORENS OTANG FOR FARMER OR LA- 


Moreover, Mr. President, under that bounty act the money was di- 
vided between the owners of the vessels and the laborers upon them, the 
laborers receiving five-eighths ot the money and the owner of the vessel 
three-eighths. Under this bill the laborer is entirely ignored in the dis- 
tribution of the bounty and all the money is to be paid to the capitalist, 
the manufacturer of sugar, the man who is able to own and operate 
the expensive machinery necessarily used in that business. Nor is any 
part of this bounty to be paid to the grower of beets or sorghum or 
sugar-cane, but every dollar of it will go to the manufacturer who makes 
sugar from those materials. But it may be argued that the producer 
of beets and sorghum and cane who is not able to own the necessary 
machinery to convert them into sugar will receive higher prices for 
his products. That can not be, for, in the first place, the farmer can 
not control and never has been able to control the prices of his 
products; and, in the second place, the manufacturer of beet-sugar— 
and that is the article for which this encouragement is mainly in- 
tended—will be compelled to sell his sugar in the open markets of the 
country in competition with the sugar made from cane and sorghum, 
and he will not pay to the farmer who sells his beets one cent more for 
his material than its value, as material, compared with the value of 
the material from which other sugaris made. Neither will the con- 
sumer receive any benefit from this bounty. He will notget his sugar 
one cent cheaper than he would if no bounty were paid, because the 
bounty-paid sugar produced in this country will sell in the markets at 
the same price precisely as the duty-paid refined sugar which comes 
here trom other countries, but the consumers will be taxed seven or 
eight million dollars per annum to be paid as a gratuity to the manu- 
facturers, and to this extent their sugar will cost them more than it 
would have cost without the bounty. 

Mr. President, this is an entirely new departure in the application 
of the doctrine or principle of protection in this country, and is an im- 
itation of the policy adopted by the monarchical and paternal govern- 
ments of Europe, France, Germany, Belgium, and Austro-Hungary. 
In Germany, however, the Government, instead of paying ont of the 
publie treasury a sum, as we shall have to pay, amounting to seven or 
eight million dollars per annum, previously collected from the people, 
actually realized in 1889 a net revenue amounting to-more than $7,- 
000,000, alter paying all the bounties upon exported sugar. Under 
the laws of that country an excise tax is imposed upon the beets, called 
a material tax, and an excise tax, called a cousnmption tax, is im 
upon all the sugar withdrawn from the refineries and consumed by the 


German people, and the bounty is paid simply to the exporter. After 
deducting from the revenue raised by this taxation all the payments 
made in the form of bounties there remains a balance every year of be- 
tween seven and eight million dollars in favor of the Government. 


DISCRIMINATING SUGAR DUTY VIOLATIVE OF OUR TREATY STIPULATIONS, 


Now, we propose in this bill, as I have already said; to pay a bounty 
of 1} cents a pound upon certain grades of sugar and 2 cents per pound 
upon another grade, and then we propose to impose a duty under the 
bill as it comes from the conference committee of five-tenths of a cent 
per pound upon all sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard in color and an 
additional or discriminating duty of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound upon 
all such sugars imported into this country from countries which pay a 
higher bounty upon refined sugars than they pay upon the sugars of a 
lower grade. 

Under this provision all the manufacturers of consumable beet, sor- 
ghum, or cane sugar in this country, made from domestic material— 
not the growers of the beets, sorghum, or cane, but the manufacturers 
of sugar inthis country—will receive outof the public Treasury, at the 
expeuse of all the people, 2 cents per pound upon all their sugar polar- 
izing over 90 degrees, and be protected besides by a duty of six-tenths 
ot 1 cent per pound, or 60 cents per hundred pounds, against all the 
beet-sugar which comes here from Germany, France, Austria, and Bel- 
gium, because those are the countries which pay export bounties, and 
this is proposed to be done in open and flagrant violation of our treaty 
stipulations with every one of those countries, We have a treaty with 
8 with Belgium, with Prussia —I see the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] smiles, Perhaps hethinks that a treaty 
with Prussia has no binding force, but if there is any question made 
upon that point, I think it can be demonstrated as a rule of public Jaw 
that so long as the German Empire, of which Prussia has become a part, 
does not itself enter into treaties with us abrozating or modilying the 
previously existing treaties with the principalities and kingdoms which 
now compose it, those treaties remain in tull force, It is true, of course, 
that when a government is extinguished, destroyed by conquest or 
otherwise, a!l its existing treaties fall to the ground. But we have 
treaties with these great beet-producing and bounty-paying countries, 
except France, from which all our beet-sugar must come, which expressly 
in terms forbid us to impose any higher rates of duty upon their products 
imported into this country than we impose upon the products imported 
from any other foreign country; and, in violation of these solemn stipu- 
lations, this bill proposes to make a clear discrimination against their 
trade, to break our treaties for the benefit of the manufacturers of do- 


mestic sugars, 
2 SUGAR BOUNTIES UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 

I have said that this is an entirely new departure in the application 
of the protective system in this country, and therefore it may not be 
improper to consider now as briefly as possible the question whether 
Congress has the power to tax all the people of the country for the pur- 

of raising money to be paid to individuals engaged in a particular 

ndustry and in a particular locality; because there are wide areas of 
this country in which no American citizen can possibly receive any of 
this money. There is a very large proportion of our country in which 
none of these materials can possibly be produced, and thgrefore every 
man who lives within that area is as effectually eluded fom a par- 
ticipation in this bounty as if the bill itself had expressly provided that 
he should not receive it. The question, therefore, whether or not Con- 
gress has the constitutional right to appropriate money to promote the 
general or common welfare is not necessarily involved. Many of our 
citizens, more than half, perhaps as many as two-thirds, being abso- 
lutely, for geographical and climatic reasons, excluded from all partici- 
pation in this bounty, it must go only to the manafacturers of cane 
sugar in Louisiana, to the manufacturers of sorghum sugar in Kansas, 
and to the manufacturers of beet sugar in a few other States of the 
Northwest, all whom constitute but the merest fraction of our total 
population. 

r. President, there is no possible ground upon which the constitu- 
tionality of this provision can be maintained except that Congress has u 
right to impose taxes and raise money to be appropriated tor the purpose 
of promoting the general welfare, and that this is a proposition to pro- 
mote the general welfare within the meaning of the Constitution. "Ihat 
what is usually known as the general-welfare clause of the Constitu- 
tion is not of itself a distinct and substantive grant of power is 
conceded by everybody. But the proposition contended for on the 
other side, or which must be contended for in order to sustain this pro- 
vision, is that the power of appropriation is greater than the power of 
legislation, and that Congress may raise money by taxation to be ex- 
pended for purposes not embraced in the enumeration of powers dele- 
gated to it. Even that proposition, however, may be true and still this 
legislation would not be valid, because in order to bring it within the 
terms of such a proposition it must be for the promotion of the general 
or public welfare and not local or private in its application. It has 
been held by all the courts without exception in the States, and by the 
United States circuit and Supreme Courts, that there can be no lawful 
or valid taxation except for public purposes, and that the validity of 
the legislation always depends upon the question whether the purpose 
is public or merely private or local. 
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I have here a great number of decisions, and had intended to make 
some citations from them, and perhaps may do so yet, but the propo- 
sition that taxation is invalid, or rather that it is not taxation at all 
unless it is imposed for a purely public purpose, has never been dis- 
poea in any court in this country so far as I know; and it has been 

eld to be invalid without regard to constitutional prohibitions, be- 
cause the courts place it upon the clear and distinct ground that it is 
simply taking the money or property of one man to be donated to an- 
other, which is contrary to the fandamental principles of our Govern- 
ment and a violation of the principles of every social compact in a free 
country. 

It requires, therefore, no constitutional prohibition in order to in- 
validate such laws. In the States the Legislatures represent the sov- 
ereignty of the people except so far as the peuple themselves have im- 
posed limitations upon their power in the constitution, and except so 
far as there are inhibitions upon the power of the States in the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and yet the courts have invariably beld 
that, notwithstanding the possession of this broad, comprehensive, and 
general power of legislation and taxation, no State could authorize a 
county or municipality, even upon the vote of the people interested, to 
impose taxes upon themselves for the purpose of encouraging manu- 
facturing or any other industrial paral If the States can not do it, 
although possessing this broad and comprehensive power of taxation, 
unlimited by any provisions of their constitutions, how is it possible 
that the General Government can do it under a Constitution which 
limits its power of both legislation and taxation? 

In ascertaining the powers of a State Legislature we look to the State 
constitution, not to see whether the power is delegated, but to see 
whether it is prohibited. On the other hand, in ascertaining the pow- 
ers of Congress, we look to the Constitution of the United States, not 
to see whether the exercise of the power is prohibited, but whether it 
is delegated expressly or by reasonable implication, and unless Sena- 
tors upon the other side can show some delegation of this power to 
Congress, some warrant under which it can impose taxation upon my 
constituents to raise money to be donated to the constituents of the 
Senator from Louisiana, I must deny the existence of such authority. 

It is true that there is no difference in principle between the pay- 
ment of the money directly oat of the public Treasury to encourage 
or promote the private interests of private individuals or corporations 
and a protective or prohibitory provision which compels the con- 
sumers of the country to pay the money indirectly to them ont of 
their own pockets in the orm of enhanced prices for their products. 
This is a proposition to pay a bounty out of the public Treasury from 
money realized by taxation on all the people as a compensation for the 
repeal of protective duties, and it is of course a plain admission that 
the whole protective system is a system of bounties, because upon no 
other ground can gentlemen justily the sahstitntion of the one for the 
other; but, unfortunately, in the case of the imposition of protective 
duties there is no way in which the question of constitutionality can be 
raised, for the law imposing them appears upon its face to be a law to 
raise revenue, and no court can inquire into the motives of Congress as 
a body or of any individual member who casts his vote for it. 

Here, however, we have an open, plain, undisguised provision in a 
tax law to take 88. 000, O00 the money raised under it and pay it to pri- 
vate individuals, without any sort of compensation or any sort of contract, 
because no man obligates himsel to producesugar. It might be different 
if the Governmentshould enter into a contract with somebody by which 
the party of the second part agreed that he would produce a certain 
amount of sugar if the Government would pay him a certain amount 
of money. But this is purely gratuitous, and if the Government has 
aright to pay the manufacturer o! beet-sugar in Kansas 2 cents a pound 
upon all the sugar he produces, it has precisely the same right to pay 
him the whole cost of the sugar he produces, or buy it and distribute 
it gratuitously among the people of the country. It it can pay a part, 
it can pay all. If it can pay a part of the cost of producing sugar, it 
can pay a part of or the whole cost of producing woolen goods and 
iron and steel or wheat or corn or any other product, and monopolize 
all those articles, 

DECISIONS OF THE COURTS. 

Mr. President, this question has been judicially decided from Cali- 
_ fornia to Maine, and in every instance decided one way. I will not 
undertake to read all the cases or even to state the circumstances 
under which each one arose, because that woald consume too much of 
the time of the Senate, and I have other questions to discuss if my 
strength and the time will permit. 

In 58 California Reports, page 639, in the case of People rs, Parks, 
the court said: 


To promote a public purpose by a tax levy upon the property in the State 
is within the power of the Legislature; but the Legislature has no power to 
impose taxes for the benelit of individuals connected with a private enterprise, 
even though the private enterprise might benetit the local public in a remote 
or collateral way. Legislative power of taxation is not illimitable. It can be 
used only in aid of a public object—an object which is within the purpose for 
which governments are e-tablished. In the vigorous language of the supreme 
court of Pennsylvania, the Legislature has no constitutional right to levy a 
tax, or to authorize any municipal corporation to do it”— 


I call the attention of Senators to this language: 
“ The Legislature has no constitutional right to levy atax, or to authorize any 


3 corporation to do it, in order to raise funds for a mere private pur - 
ee No such authority passed to the Assemby by the general grant of the 
egislative power. This would not be legislation. Taxation is a mode of rais- 
ing revenue for public purposes. Wnen it is prostituted to objects in no way 
connected with the public interest or welfare it ceases to be taxation and be- 
comes plunder,” 


In 27 Iowa, pages 46 and 47, the court said: 

What are taxes? This is the question which lies at the heart of the present 
ease. I auswer that, by the concurrent opinion of lawyers, judges, lexicog~ 
raphers, and political economists, as well as by the general and popular under- 
standing, taxes are burdeus or chai imposed by the Legislature upon persons 
or property to raise money for public purposes, or to accomplish some govern- 


mental end. A tax fora private purpose is, to use the strong yet a xpression 
of Lowe, J., inthe Wapello County Case (13 lowa, 405), “a solecism er 


In 20 Michigan Reports, page 474, the court said, speaking of a valid 
tax: 

It must be imposed for a public. not for a mere private purpose. Taxation is 
a mode of raising revenue for public purposes only, and, as is said in some of 
the cases, when it is nee objects in no way connected with the public 
interest or welfure it ceases to be taxation and becomes plunder 

In 24 Wisconsin, page 356— 

It is conceded— 

Says the court— 
by all that a tax must be for a public,and not for a private purposs; If, there- 
fore, the Legislature attempts to take money from the people by legal compul- 
sion for a merely private gpl dines that is not a tax, according to the essential 
meaning of the word; and, therefore, such a law is not, strictly speaking. un- 
constitutional, as being prohibited by any positive provision of the constitu- 
tion, but is void, for the reason that it is beyoud the scope of legislation, 

In Maine the Legislature, under the constitution of that State, sub- 
mitted to the judges of the supreme court of the State the question 
whether or not it could pass a law authorizing the imposition of a tax 
upon a vote of the people for the purpose of encouraging certain indus- 
tries, and in response the judges gave their opinions seriatim, every one 
of them holding that such a law would be utterly void. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask what was the 
purpose of the tax in that case? 

Mr. CARLISLE, I will state it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Every one of the judges in able opinions held that 
such a law would be utterly void, but notwithstanding these opinions 
the Legislature of Maine passed the act, and it aiterwards came be!ore 
the supreme court of Maine for a ljudication. In answer to the Senator 
from Wisconsin I will read the question submitted by the Legislature: 

Has the Legislature authority under the constitution to pass laws enabling 
towns, by gifts of money or loinsof bonds, to assist individu ils or corporations 
to establish or carry on manufacturing of various kinds within or without the 
limits of said towns. (58 Maine Reports, Appendix, page 599.) 

The precise question was whether the Legislature had the power to 
authorize the people to tax themselves for the purpose of encourag- 
ing theestablishment and operation of-manufactoriesamong themselves, 
and every judge of the court, without an exception, held that such a 
law would be void. These opinions are very able and exhaustive, but 
I will call attention to a few sentences only from each one of them. 
The court consisted of a chief-justice and eight associate judges, and I 
quote first from the opinion of Chief- Justice Appleton aud Judges Wal- 
ton and Danforth. They say: 

Taxes are the enforced proportional contribution of each citizen and of his 
estate, levied by the authority of the state, forthe — of government and 
for all publie needs. They are the property of the citizen, taken from the citi- 
zen by the government, and they are to be disposed ot by it. 

Again the judges say, and this is peculiarly applicable to the ques- 
tion we now have before us: 

Now the individual or corporation manufacturing will in the outset promise 
to be, and in the result will be, either a judicious and gainful undertaki ng or 
an injadicion<and losing one. If the manufacturing be gaintul, there sse ms to 
be no public purpose to he accomplished by assessing a tax Jn reluctant citizens 
and coercing its collection to swell the gains of success ul enterprise. If the 
business bea losing one, it is not readily perceived what public or governmen tal 
purpose is attained by taxing those who would have received no share of the 

rolits to pay for the loss of an unprosperous manufacturer, whether arisin 
rom folly incapacity, or other cause. The tax-payer should not be compelli 
to pay for the loss when he is denieda share of the profit. 

Such a law may be for the benetit of the donee, but it can not be for that of 
the people. Grant this power to the Legislature and let it be exercised, and all 
security for property is nt an end. The motive to acquire is destroyed. 
enjoyment of possession is taken away, The power to protect is gone. 


And what claim has manufacturing to such preference over other branches of 
industry, commerce, trade, agriculture, and the mechanicarts? These are hon- 
orable and beneiicial pursuits, and the constitution of this State will be searched 
in vain to find any powers given tothe Legislature toa:ithorize towns and cities 
to discriminate against these employments and in favor of manufacturing, in 
the matier of taxation. (Ibid, page 603.) 

These judges further say: 

There is nothing of a public nature any more entitling the manufacturer to 
public gifts than the sailor, the mechanic, the lumberman, or the farmer. Our 
Government is based on equality ofrights. Allhonestemployments are honor- 
able. The state can not rightfully dixcriminate among occupations, for a dis- 
crimination in favor of one branch of industry isa discrimination a lverse to all 
other branches. The state is equally to protectall, giving no undue advantages 
or special and exclusive preferences to any. 

s * * $ 0 0 0 

No public exigency enn require private spoliation for the private benefits of 
favored individuals. If the citizen is protected in his property by the Consti- 
tution against the public, much more is he against private rapacity. 


Judge Dickerson said: i 
The argument in support of the constitutionality of such a law is that the es- 
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̃ ik guns Nek thus private in its character; it is 
propert and furnish employ- 

ment to some, while the benefit, if any, to the public is only reflective, inei- 


dental, and secondary. 
è * è * * s 0 


And what claim has manufacturing to such 13 over other branches of 
8 commerce, trade, 5 and the mechanic arts? These are 
Ono: 


searched in vain for any powers 
and cities to discriminate against 
“uring, in the matter of taxation. 

Itis against common right— 

Says Judge Barrows— 
and beyond the legitimate sphere of legislation to raise, under color of taxa- 
tion, any sums of money except those which are required to promote the ap- 
propriate objects for which the Government was instituted. 

I imagine no Senator will contend that this Government was insti- 
tuted for the purpose of producing sugar or supplying sugar or any 
other article of consumption to the people.. It is not a governmental 
purpose; it is not an object which comes within the scope or the power 
of the General Government under the Constitution; and according to 
the decisions of the courts the authority to tax for that purpose does 
not belong to any government in this country, State or Federal, because 
it is contrary to the first principles upon which our institutions them- 
selves are founded, and does not depend upon questions of constitu- 
tional delegation or constitutional prohibition. Itisthesame principle, 
stated by every writer upon civil government, from Locke down, that 
in afree country no department of the government can violate the fun- 
damental principles of the social compact by taking the private prop- 
erty of one man and donating it to another under the form of taxation 
or otherwise. 

The same judge said: 

Doubtless the specious but deceptive claim of their advocates will be that they 
tend to promote the common welfare, But to know for a certainty that that 
claim can not be allowed we have only to look at the definition of the word 
common when used in such connection: 


“Common: Belonging to the public; having no separate owner; 
ail; universal; belonging to au.” (Webster's 


I ts to promote the common welfare as thus defined that you have authority 
tol and to raise money by taxation; and you can confer upon towns no 
delegated authority exceeding this. In fine, it isa principle that lies at the 
very foundation ot all legitimate exercise of the power of taxation that the rev- 
enue shall be raised for public pu alone, and not for private profit and 
aoe This alone makes the distinction between lawful taxation and 
pantia under. 
t 


subtle and sophistical argument of those who are seeking theirown 
private advan by the use of the mens purse is that the successful establish- 
ment of a manufacturing business, though the profits inure to private individ- 
uals or corporations, is indirectly a benefit tothe community. But this is not 
an answer; it is simply a pretext for an evasion of the fundamental principle 


Judge Tapley said: 

These a sa do not leave my mind entirely clear as to the information 
sought by If they relate to purely private enterprises, in no wise con- 
nected with public uses or the publicexigencies, I answer without hesitation in 


the negati ` 

This 8988 is so clear to my mind and so free from all doubt that I can 
hardly persuade myself that the house of representatives really needed or de- 
sired the opinion of any one upon the subject. 

Further alongshe says: 

‘Taxes should be imposed or levied for th rposes which 1 ust l- 
tute the public burden. They tie levied — the 888 pabila 
duties and relieve public necessities. 

But, as I have already stated, notwithstanding the unanimous ad- 
verse opinions of the judges, given in response to its own interrogatory, 
the Legislature passed the act, and the question came before the court 
for adjudication in the case of Allen vs. Inhabitants of Jay, reported in 
60 Maine, page 124. In the course of its opinion the court said: 

A tax is a sum of money assessed under the authority of the State on the 
person or property of an individual for the use of the State. Taxation, by the 

meaning of the term, implies the raising of money for public uses, and 
excludes the raising of it for private objects and purposes, 

On page 129 the court said, and I call the particular attention of our 
friends on the other side of the Chamber to this clear exposition of the 
effect of taxation: 


e 
ese employments and in favor of man 


neral; 
iction- 


good note. Butno capital ereby 
created. It is only a transfer of 8 from one kind of business to another. 
Nor is capital created by the raising of money by taxation, If the wealth of 
the country was increased by taxation, the result would be the higher the 
taxes the more rapid the increase of its wealth. But the reverse is the case. 


On page 130 the court said: 

Our Government is based on equality of right. 

The State can not discriminate among occupations, for a discrimination in 
favor of one isa discrimination adverse to all others. While the State is bound 
to protect all, it ceases to give that just protection when it affords undue ad- 
vantages or gives special and exclusive BF pasaia to particular individuals 
and ach sd and special industries at the cost and charge of the rest of the 
community, 

Unless there is something peculiar and transcendental in the new saw-mill 
to be removed and in the grist-mill to be erected 

This was an attempt to pay a bounty in the form of bonds under the 
act of the Legislature, to aid a company in establishing a saw and grist 


and in the labor of Messrs. Hutchins and Lane, it must stand in the same cate- 


with other saw-mills and grist-mills, which are, and have been, and will be 
uilt, and 3 laborious industries, which are pursued for private gain and 
emolumen 


Again, on pages 132 and 133, the court said: 

Whether the estates of citizens are to be placed in the public treasury for the 
Poe tes them, or of Joaning them to those who have not accumu- 

ed them, matters not, In either case the owner is despoiled of his estate, 
and his sa’ are confiscated. 
made to one or more for a particular object, it is favoritism, 


It is a discrimination in favor of the particular individual and a 1 
Ha — . and is one adverse to and against all individuals, all 
esn 
If it is to be loaned to all, then it is practically a division of property under 
the name ofa loan. It is communism incipient, if not perfected. 


In 21 Pennsylvania State Reports, page 168, the court said: 


The court held that while the principle was universally correct that 
taxation cannot be la wtully imposed for any other than a public purpose, 
yetin that case the purpose was a public ons, as it was imposed to pay a 
subscription authorized by law toa railroad company, a public high- 
way. The courts in some of the States, however, have held that even 
that could not be done, though the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided otherwise. In the United States circuit court Judge 
Dillon says: 


So taxation to aid ordinary manufactories, or the establishment of private en- 
terprises, is a thing until reasons anite unbeard of; and the power must be de- 
nied to exist, unless all limits to the appropriation of private property and to tho 
power to tax be disregarded. 0 

This case is reported in 9 Kansas, page 689. 
In the case of Grim rs. Weiasenberg School District, 57 Pa., 433, 
speaking of the power of taxation (page 437), the court said: 

The power of taxation is a necessary and indispensable incident of govern- 
ment. It aiso has limits. but they are broadly marked and well defined. That it 
ee local and special, as well as general, it is entirety too late at this day to 

uestion, 

7 Yet an act of the Legislature authorizing contributions to be levied for a mere 
private purpose, or for a purpose which, though public. is one in which the 
people from whom they are to be exacted have no interest, would not be a law, 
A ni sentence, and not within the legitimate scope of legislative au- 
thority, 
In the United States circuit court for the eastern district of Missouri, 
Judge Treat, in deciding the case of Cole vs. Lagrange, said: 


for 
lawful vse of legislative or 


Mr. BLAIR. May I ask the Senator a question at this point? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. In our State they have always paid a bounty on crows 
for the purpose of preventing the destruction of the industry of agri- 
culture. Ishould like to know whether if there could be taxation to 
prevent the destruction of an industry, there may not also be taxes 
for the purpose of establishing one. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I suppose that the bounty paid in the State of 
New Hampshire for the destruction of crows inures to the benefit of 
everybody in that State or may inure to the benefit of everybody in that 
State; and besides it is an expenditure for the protection of property, 
which is one of the principal purposes for which governments are estab- 
lished. To protect private property from destruction is quite a differ- 
ent thing from paying money out of the public Treasury to assist par- 
ticalar individuals in acquiring property. But the bounty paid to the 
manufacturer of sugar out of money raised from taxation upon the peo- 
ple of the whole United States can inure only to the benefit of the peo- 
ple of those localities in the United States where sugar can be produced. 
Judge Cooley in one of the decisions to which I shal! now refer expressly 
makes the distinction that the State may pay bounties to encourage 
men, forinstance, to enlist in the Army and engage in the public defense, 
or for the destruction of wolves or other wild animals which are danger- 
ous or injurious to the people or their property; and it is evident that 
there is a broad and clear distinction which will ocenr to the mind of 
any lawyer at once between a bounty which will inure or may inure 
to the benefit of All the people of a country and a bounty which can only 
inure to the benefit of comparatively a few persons, M 

The case decided by Judge Cooley, mentioned by me a moment ago in 
response to the Senator from New Hampshire was The People vs. Salem, 
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ya ge 452. In the course of the decision that distinguished 
jurist said: 

But it is not in the power of the State, in my opinion, under the name of a 
bounty or under any other cover or subterfuge to furnish the capital to set private 
pew up in any kind of business, or to subsidize their business after mar f 

ve entered 2 A bounty law of which this is the real nature is voi 
whatever may be the pretense on which it may be enacted, The right to hold 
out pecuniary inducements to the faithful performance of public duty in danger- 
ous or responsible positions stands upon a different footing altogether; nor 
have Lany n to question the right to pay rewards for the destruction of 
wild beasts and other public pests; a provision ofthis character being a mere 
police regulation, But the discrimination by the State between different classes 
of occupations, and the favoring of one at the expense of the rest, whether that 
one be farming or banking, merchandising or milling, printing or railroading, 
is not legitimate! „and it is an invasion of that equality of right and 
privil which is a maxim in State government. When the door is once 
opened to it, there is no line at which we can stop and say with confidence that 
thus far we may go with safety and propriety, but no further. 

Every honest employment is honorable; it is beneficial to the public; it de- 
serves encouragement, The more successful we can make it. the more does it gen- 
erally subserve the public good, But it is not the business of the State to make 
discriminations in favor of one clase against another, or in favor of one employ- 
mentagainstanother. The State can have no favorites. Ite business is to pro- 
tect the industry of all, and to give all the Liner nog plein laws, Itcan notcom- 
7 unwilling minority to submit to taxation in order that it may keep upon 
ts feet any business that can not stand alone. 

Elsewhere in the decision he says: 

By common consent, also, a large portion of the most urgent needs of society 
are relegated exclusively to the law of demand and supply. It is this in its 
natural operation and withoutthe interference of the Government that givesas 
the proper proportion of tillers of the soil, artisans, manufacturers, merchants, 
and professional men, and that determines when and where they will give to 
society the benefit of their particular services. However great the need in the 
direction of any particular calling, the interference of the Government is not 
tolerated, because, though it might be supplying a public want, it is considered 
as invad the domain that belongs exclasively to private inclination and en- 

rise, o perceive, therefore, that the term public purpose as employed 
to denote the objects for which taxes may be levied has no relation to the urgency 
of the public need or to the extent of the public benefit which isto follow. Itis, 
on the other hand, merely a term of ification to distinguish the objects 
5 according to settled usage, are left to private inclination, interest, or 
rty. 


It creates a broad and manifest distinction—one in regard to which there need 
be neither doubt nor difficalty—between public works and private enterprises; 
between the public conveniences, which itis the business of Government to pro- 
vide, and those which private interest and competition will supply whenever 
the demand is sufficient. 

The decision to which I now refer was rendered in the case of Parkers- 
burg vs. Brown, in 106 United States Supreme Court Reports, pagé 487, a 
case which came up from the Stateof West Virginia, The question arose 
under a law of the islature of that State authorizing the city of 
Wheeling to issue bonds and loan money for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the establishment of manufacturing industries, and to take bonds 
and mortgages upon the property to secure its repayment; and yet the 
Supreme Court held that it was utterly void. I ought to say that the 
city after a vote of the people actually issued bonds which had passed 
into the hands of third parties, and this suit was brought upon some 
of the coupons. The court said, among other things: 

Taxation to pay the bonds in question is not taxation for a public object. It 
is taxation which takes the private property of one person for the private use 
of another person, 

It is not necessary to read further from this decision, because these 
two sentences distinctly state the principle npon which the judgment 
of the court was founded, 

In the case of Olcott vs, The Supervisors, in 16 Wallace, the Supreme 
Court of the United States said, in reviewing the judgment of 
court below: 3 

The question considered by the court was not one of interpretation or con- 
struction. The meaning of no provision of the State constitution was consid- 
ered or declared. What was considered was the uses for which taxation gen- 
erally, taxation by any government, might be authorized, and particularly 
whether the construction and maintenance of a railroad, owned by a corpora- 
tion, isa matter of public concern. It was asserted (what nobody doubts) that 


The court then restates the proposition which I have stated and 
read so often, that in order to sustain the validity of the act it must be 
judicially determined that the tax was imposed for a public p 
and it held that the tax then in controversy was le for a public 
purpose, and was therefore valid. 

The case of The Loan Association vs. Topeka (20 Wall., 655) is a fa- 
miliar one, but I will call attention toa few extracts. The court said: 

Ofall the 8 conferred upon government that of taxation is most liable 
to abuse. Given a purpose or object for which taxation may be lawfully used, 
and the extent of its exercise is in its very nature unlimited, 

If we once concede that it is within the constitutional power of Con- 

to impose a tax for the purpose of raising money to pay a bounty 
or the production of sugar, it follows inevitably that it is within the 
constitutional power of Congress to raise money by taxation to pay 
bounties upon every other article produced in this country. No limit 
can be fixed and all the property in the country will be at the mere 
of the taxing power. The court then cites what was said by Chief- 
Justice Marshall in Maryland rs. McCulloch, that the power to tax was 
the power to destroy, and proceeds as follows: 


It is true that express limitation on the amount of tax to be levied or the 
things to be taxed may be imposed by constitution or statute, but in most in- 


stances for which taxes are levied, as the rt of government, the prosecu- 
n The entire resources 


su 

tion of war, the national defense, any | e. 

of the people should in some instances be at the disposal of the government. 
The power to tax is, therefore, the strongest, the most ing of all the 

powers of government, reaching directiy or indirectly to all classes peo- 
To lay 
Says the court— 


with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the citizen, 
and with the other to bestow it upon favored individua!s to aid private enter- 
prises and build up poe fortunes, is none the less aro because it is done 
under the forms of law and is called taxation, This is not 

decree under legislative forms. 

Nor is it taxation. A “tax,” says Webster's Dictionary, “is arate or sum of 
money assessed on the person or property of s citizen by government for the 
use of the nation or state.” “Taxes are burdens or charges imposed by the 
legislature upon persons or property to raise money for publie purposes.” 

Then the court said: 

We have established, we think, beyond cavil that there can be no lawful tax 
which is not laid for a public purpose. It may not be easy to draw the line in 
all cases so as to decide what is a public purpose in this sense and what is not. 


But it says that whenever the line is drawn it is bound to hold that 
the tax is invalid unless it is imposed for a public purpose, a govern- 
mental purpose. 

In the cases of Brewer Brick Company vs, Inhabitants of Brewer, 
and Farnsworth Company vs, Inhabitants of Lisbon, both reported in 
62 Maine, pages 62 and 451, the court held that the Legislature could 
not constitutionally confer upon towns the power to encourage manu- 
facturing establishments by exempting them from taxation; and in 
Hooper vs. Emery, reported in 14 Maine, 375, it was decided that a 
town could not distribute gratuitously among its inhabitants money 
which it had received on deposit from the State. In this last case the 
Legislature had passed an act loaning to the various towns the money 
received by the State under the act of Congress of June 23, 1836, dis- 
tributing the surplus public money among the several States, and the 
town of Biddetord undertook todonate its shareof the fund to the peo- 
ple of the town. While the question presented was not the precise one 
I am now discussing, the court in its opinion expressly sanctioned the 
principles upon which I rely, 

Mr. President, this proposition as it stands is to pay money out of the 
common Treasury to comparatively a very few individuals in the country 
for the purpose of making their private business profitable, The people 
in Kentucky and Maryland and many other States of the Union, em- 
bracing within their limits three-fourths perhaps of our area, are just 
as effectually excluded from all participation in the benefits of this 
bounty as if the law had said in terms that it should not be paid to 
them, because they can not produce the sugar and nobody expects they 
ever will produce it. 


THe “GENERAL WELFARE CLAUSE” NOT A SUBSTANTIVE GRANT OF POWER— 
JUDGE STORY'S OPINION, 


My conclusion from this proposition—the proposition itself being 
indisputable—is that it is not a bounty to promote the general welfare 
in any legal or constitutional sense, but only the welfare of particular 
individuals in certain localities, and therefore is not authorized by the 
Constitution even if it be assumed that Congress possesses a power to 
appropriate money wider and more comprehensive in its scope than the 
power to legislate over the subject for which the money = appropriated. 
But I deny absolutely that Congress can raise money by taxation upon 
the people and expend it constitutionally for the promotion of the 
general welfare except substantially in execution of the enumerated 
powers contained in the Constitution. If the purpose for which the 
money is appropriated is one in no way connected with the execution 
ofa delegated power, the act is null and void. Judge Story, who was 
not a Democrat nor a State rights advocate nor a strict constructionist, 
says that the clause of the Constitution should be understood as if it 
read— 

N 
caer A ome see 
United States, 

He says in section 909: 


If the clause (do pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States is construed to be an independent and substantive 
grant of power, it not only renders wholly unimportant and unnecessary the 
subsequent enumeration of specific powers, but it plainly extends far beyond 
them and creates a general authority in Congress to pass all laws which they 
may deem for the common defense and general welfare, 3 í 

Under such circumstances the Constitution would practically create an un- 
limited National Government. The enumerated powers would tend to em- 
barrassment and confusion, since they would only give rise to doubts as to the 
true extent of the general power or of the enumerated powers. 


And in section 910 he says: 


+ © è For what purpose could the enumeration of particular powers be in- 
serted if these and all others were meant to be included in the preceding gen- 
eral power? Nothing is more natural or common than first to use a general 
phrase, and then to qualify it by a recital of particulars. But the idea of an 
enumeration of particular powers which neither explain nor qualify the general 
meaning, and can have no other effect than to confound and mislead, is an ab- 
surdity which no one ought to charge on the enlightened authors of the Consti- 
tunon ik would be to charge them either with premeditated folly or premed- 
tat ud. 


So Judge Story holds, and Judge Cooley and every other commen- 
tator upon the Constitution holds, that this is not a distinct and sub- 
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stantive grant of power, and so far as I know no lawyer has ever yet 
ventured to contend in a respectable court of justice in this country 
that it was a distinct grant of power, or anything else except a limita- 
tion upon the power to tax. The only open question, therefore, is not 
whether this is a distinct delegation of power. a power ot legislation 
separate and distinct from the enumerated powers, but whether Con- 
gress may raise money by taxation and after the money is raised ap- 
propriate it for the accomplishment of an object over which it has no 
power of legislation. But in this instance Congress not only appro- 
priates the money, but it legislates. If we had no internal-revenue 
system already in existence, the payment of this bounty would involve 
the establishment of a department or bureau composed of officers and 
employés charged with the duty ot administering the law. 

Even as it is the payment of the bounty involves the employment of 
an additional force and the establishment of regulations by statute 
and by the Treasury Department for the ascertainment of the sugar 
which is entitled to bounty. and for the distribution of the money 
afterwards, and in order to protect the Government against fraud the 
bill imposes penalties for the violation of its provisions. It is not even 
like the case of a mere appropriation of money for a benevolent or char- 
itable purpose, which, in my opinion, is not authorized by any proper 
construction of the Constitution; but this has been the practice of the 
Government for so long a time that such measures now pass substan- 
tially without question. But this is a new depariure, and it becomes 
our duty here and now to discuss and decide whether or not Congress 
has this power, for if it has, we are about to enter upon a field of leg- 
islation and appropriation unlimited in extent. The line can be drawn 
nowhere. : 

If it is constitutional and expedient and just to tax the people for 
the purpose of raising money to pay bounties to the manufacturers of 
sugar, it is equally constitutional, equally expedient, and equally just 
to tax the people for the purpose of raising money to pay bounties for 
the production of corn, wheat, rye, woolen goods, iron and steel, and 
every other article that can be produced in this country—more in fact 
in these latter cases than in the former, because these are articles which 
can be produced all over the country and therefore the people of the 
whole United States would have at least an opportunity to participate 
in the bounties paid on them. 

RECIPROCITY—2EIMPOSTION OF DUTIES—TRANSFERRING TAXING POWER TO THE 
EXECUTIVE. 

Mr. President, having put sugar upon the free-list and provided for the 
payment of a bounty out of the public Treasury to the manufacturers 
of that article, this bill as it passed the Senate and as it is reported back 
from the committee of conference threatens to reimpose a duty upon 
that article, or, to speak more accurately, threatens to authorize the 
President by executive decree to reimpose a duty upon that article, 
unless the governments of the sugar-producing countries on this hem- 
isplere shall say something on paper which will he satisfactory to his 
excellency. It is proposed not to enact a law which shall take effect 
upon the happening or not happening of a particular event or upon the 
occurrence ot a particular fact specified and defined in the law itself, 
which I concede may be done, but it is a proposition to confide to the 
judgment and discretion or caprice of the President alone the deter- 
mination not merely of certain facts unspecified and undetined in the 
law, but the result and effect of those unspecified and undefined facts 
and circumstances, 

This proposition is to confide to the President the sole and exclusive 
right to impose or to suspend and reimpose duties upon sugar, coffee, 
tea, and hides at his own discretion and upon his own judgment that 
the governments of the countries producing these articles do or do not 
impose unequal and unreasonable restrictions upon products imported 
from this country into those countries, In other words, the very foun- 
dation upon which the imposition, suspension, or reimposition of duties 
depends, instead of being defined and established by a Congressional 
enactment, is left to the President subject to no present lawiul control 
or influence. 

Brazil, lor instance, may remove certain restrictions now existing, 
and the President may hold that this is sufficient to justify him under 
the law in refusing to reimpose duties upon sugar and coffee imported 
from that country; but Spain may remove precisely the same restric- 
tions and the President will have a right under this law to reimpose 
duties npon its sugar and coffee, if there be avy coffee imported into 
this country from the Spanish possessions on this hemisphere. The 
President may determine that what has been done by a particular na- 
tion removes unreasonable and unequal restrictions upon our products, 
and therefore may refuse to reimpose duties on its sugar or coffee, or he 
may determine that what has been done by a certain government does 
not remove what he considers unjust and unreasonable restrictions, and 
therefore he may impose duties, wnen Congress, if it had the subject 
in its own hands, might say that the country had done all that itought 
to do and that the duties ought not to be imposed. The whole power 
over this question, except the mere rate of duty to be imposed, is lodged 
by this bill in the hands of the Executive. 

The case read by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] yesterday 
was one with which most of us are familiar, the case of the brig Au- 
rora, which arose under the embargo laws of 1809. The language of 


the statute in that case was quite comprehensive, I admit, yet the law 
itself provided, not that the President should remove or establish an 
embargo under any given state of circumstances, but that wheu those 
circumstances existed and the President made his proclamation the law 
itself declared that the embargo should cease. Moreover, as I said 
yesterday aiternoon in a briet colloquy with the Senator from Ohio, the 
Supreme Court did not discuss that question at all in its decision. It 
simply said: 

On the second point we can see no sufficient reason why the Legislature should 
not exercise its discretion in reviving the act of March 1, 1809, either expressly 
or conditionally as their judgment should direct. The nineteenth section of 
that act declared that it should continue in force toa certain time and no lonver, 
and could not restrict their power of extending its operation without limita- 
tion upon the occurrence of any subsequent combination of events. 

The syllabus says: 

The Legislature may make revival of the act dependent upon a future event, 
and that event be made known by proclamation. 

And that is all the court said upon this subject. 

Although the following quotation trom Judge Cooley has been read 
once during this debate, | will read it again, because in my judgment it 
states accurately in a very compact form the true rule of law upon this 
subject: 

One of the settled maxims in constitutional Jaw is, that the power conferred 
upon the Legislature to make laws can not be delegated by that department to 
any other body orauthority, Where the sovereign power of the state has located 
the authority, there it must remain; and by the constitutional agency alone the 
Jaws must be made until the constitution itself is changed. 

And again, speaking of conditional legislation, he says: 


The event or change of circumstances on which a law may be made to take 
effect must be such as,in the judgment of the Legislature, affects the question 
ot the expediency of the law, an event on which the ex lency of the law in 
the e of the lawmakers depends. On this question of expediency the 
Legislature must exercise itsown judgmentdefinitively and finally. Whena law 
is made to take elfect upon the happening of such an event the Legislature, in 
effect. declared the law inexpedient U the eventshould not happen, but expedient 
if it should happen, They appeal to no other man or men to judge for them in 
relation to its present or future expediency. They exercise that power them- 
selves, and then perform the duty which constitution imposes upon them. 


I said yesterday and I repeat to-day that if this act provided that 
when certain things happened a certain rate of duty should beim 
upon coffee, tea, sugar, and hides it would be a valid exercise of legis- 
lative power, but in order to make it so Congress itself must specify 
the particu ar thing which is to happen, must state the emergency or 
the contingency upon which the daty is to be reimposed; and it may 
leave to the President the power and duty to ascertain whether that 
particular thing has happened or whether that particular emergency 
or contingency has occurred, but not, as in this case, leave to him the 
whole power and discretion to determine whether certain things have 
been done or not, and if they have been done what their effects are, 
and whether in view of those effects he ought or ought not to impose 
a duty. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] 
was substantially correct in this particular, but not so the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] and 
adopted hy the Senate and conference committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. It was reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It was proposed first in the Senate by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island as the representative of the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. MORGAN. But it was reported by the committee. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It was not reported with the bill; it was reported 
afterwards. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, it was reported afterwards. 


RECIPROCITY A MISNOMER—THE BILL IS RETALIATORY. 


Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. President, the provision which was first 
adopted by the Senate and now standsin the bill is not reciprocity, nor 
does it propose reciprocity in any just or propersense. It is retaliation 
pure and simple, and no form of words can disguise its true character, 
Coffee, tea, and hides have been upon the tree-list under our laws for 
many years; and they were placed there for the benefit of our own peo- 
ple, and not as an act of favoritism or friendship for any foreign coun- 
try producing those articles. 

Sugar and molasses were upon the free-list in this bill as it came 
from the House of Representatives and in the bill as it now stands, 
and they were put there upon the sole and distinct ground that it 
would be beneficial to onr own people, the consumers of these articles, 
without any re‘erence whatever to the question of reciprocity with other 
nations, or retaliation upon other nations, or retaliation upon our own 
people, for this is, in fact, a proposition to retaliate upon our own people 
by imposing a duty of 10 cents a pound upon tea, 3 cents a pound 
upon coffee, and trom 35 to 59 per cent. upon sugar, unless China and 
Japan, and brazil and Spain, and other nations shall do certain things 
over which our consumers have no control and over which their rep- 
resentatives in Congress have no control. It was said in the report of 
the Committee on Ways and Means: 


So large a proportion of our sugar is imported that the home production of 
sugar does not materially atfeet the price, and the duty is therefore a tax, which 
is added tothe price not only of the imported, but of the domestic product, 
which is not true of duties imposed on articles produced or made here sub- 
stantially to the extent of our wants. 
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Why, Mr. President, we consume annually about $375,000,000 worth 
of woolengoods. Ol this about 8100, 000, 00U worth at the prices at which 
they are sold in our markets are imported, leaving 8275, 000, 000 worth 


of domestic production. We do not, therefore, produce woolen goods 
substantially to toe extent of our wants, and some kinds of woolen 
goods that are imported subject to duty we do not produce at all; yet 
upon this argument the bill puts sugar upon the free-list, and largely 
increases the duties upon woolen goods, It puts sugar upon the free- 
list according to this argument because we do not produce as much as 
we want, and it puts tin-plate and block tin upon the dutiable-list be- 
cause we do not produce any. But the report proceeds: 

In 1889 the duties collected on imported sugar and molasses amounted to 
Sane Add to this the increase of price of domestic sugar arising from 

e 55 

A confession not often made by our protectionist friends 


and it is clear that the duty on sugar and molasses made the cost of the sugar 
and molasses consumed by the people of this one. at least $54,000,000. or 
about $1 for each man, woman, and child in the United States, more than 
it would have been if no such duties had been levied and the domestic prod- 
uct had remained the same. 

Mr. President, there is no suggestion here, nor was there any sug- 
gestion from the Committee on Financeof the Senate when the bill was 
reported to this body, that sugar, or coffee, or tea, or hides wereplaced 
upon the free-list with a view of securing reciprocity, but they were 
put there solely because Senators upon the other side adopted what 
they have often denominated the tree-trade idea,“ that it would be 
beneficial to our consumers to have them cheaper than they would be 
it subject to duty. 

THE BILL REPEAIS THE ONLY RECIPROCITY AGREEMENT WE HAVE—THE TREATY 
WITH THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

Now. it is proposed to enter upon a system of reciprocity or retalia- 
tion and have these duties reimposed, and this so-called policy of reci- 
procity is to be inaugurated by abrogating the ouly reciprocity treaty 
we now have with any country in the world and repealing the act of 
Congress passed to carry it into effect. It is to be inaugurated by ab- 
rogating the reciprocity treaty with the Hawaiian Islands and instantly 
repealing the law of Congress which was passed in 1876 to carry it into 
effect. This bill as it came from the House proposed to save that treaty 
by a provision that nothing in it should be held to impair the force or 
effect of any existing treaty with a foreign country, a provision similar 
to that contained in the eleventh section of the tariff act of 1883; but 
the Senate Finance Committee struck it out and the House receded in 
conference, so that the bill comes back here to us abrogating abso- 
lutely and without notice to the Sandwich Islands the only reciprocity 
treaty we now have in existence. 

I allude to this to show how sincere our friends are in their proposi- 
tion to have reciprocity with the sugar and coffee producing countries 
of the world. This reciprocity treaty is with a country which contains 
less than one hundred thousand people, and while it has been of great 
benefit to them it has been of some bene‘it at least to us, which is 
more, I fear, than ean besaid of any reciprocity likely to result from ar- 
rangements with some of the countries south of us. By the terms of 
that treaty agricultural implements, animals, beef, bacon, pork, hams, 
and all fresh preserved meats, boots and shoes, grain, flour, meal, bran, 
bread and breadstuffs of all kinds, butter, cheese, lard, tallow, and a 
long list of other articles, many of which are produced by our farmers 
and others by our manufacturing industries, were admitted to the Sand- 
wich Islands iree of duty; and these hundred thousand people living 
on these islands in the sea have taken from this country more of its 
agricultural products under this treaty than have been taken by some 
of the countriessouth of us containing three millions of people, although 
we do now and have for years admitted more than 90 per cent. of their 
products into our ports tree of duty, 

Mr. President, this great scheme of reciprocity, so called, of retalia- 
tion in fact, is advocated by its originators upon the ground that it will 
afford our agriculturists a market for their products in foreign coun- 
tri 


es. 

Mr. MORGAN. Before the Senator from Kentucky leaves the Ha- 
waiian treaty I should like to call his attention toa supplementary con- 
vention between the United States of America, etc., and the King 
of Hawaii, proclaimed on the 6th of December, 1884, in which this treaty 
of which he speaks was extended for another period. 

Mr. CARLISLE. For seven years. 

Mr. MORGAN. It was extended forseven years; and Hawaii, in 
order to secure that, ceded this additional provision of article 2 to us: 


His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands grants to the Government of 
the United States the exclusive right to enter the harbor of Pear! River, in the Isl- 
and of Oahu, and to establish and maintain there acoaling and repair station for 
the use of vessels of the United States, and to that end the United States may 
improve the entrance to said harbor and do all other things needful to the pur- 
pose aforesaid. 

‘That was a very important concession in favor of the United States. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I was aware of that, and besides that the original 
treaty provided expressly that it should remain in force for seven years, 
and for the further period of twelve months after either party should 
give notice of its desire to terminate it, Now it is proposed in this bill, 
without a moment’s notice to the Government of the Hawaiian Islands, 
to abrogate absolutely the treaty and repeal the law passed by Congress 


to carry it into effect, so that goods imported from that country will be 
at once subject to duty. If Hawaii were a great nation like some of 
the nations of Europe we would scarcely venture to do this, but we 
can do very much as we please with less than a hundred thousand 
people on the Sandwich Islands. 

Mr. MORGAN. We can not do as we please with the people on the 
Pacific coast, however. 

Mr. CARLISLE. They will pass their judgment upon this meas- 
ure hereaiter. I refer to it only for the purpose of showing the utter 
inconsistency of Senators who have by their votes sustained thisso-called 
reciprocity proposition which came from the Committee on Finance, 
looking to the establishment of reciprocal arrangements with the sugar 
and coftee producing conntries to the south of us, when they at the same 
time vote to abrogate the only reciprocity treaty we have with a sugar- 
producing country, or any other country. 


THE RECIPROCITY PROVISION DELUSIVE—NO NEW OR VALUABLE MARKETS FOR 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Mr, President, in view of the fact that this so-called reciprocity is ad- 
vocated upon the ground that it is to benefit the agricultural producers 
in this country, it may not be out of place to take a briet survey of the 
markets of the world in which our farmers sell their surplus products, 
and see wherethey go. Letusascertain, if we can, what market would 
be furnished lor the agricultural products of the United States by the 
countries to the south of us, to which this so-called reciprocity is ex- 
pressly confined. We have had very little trade with them, so far as 
exports are concerned, in any kind of articles, notwithstanding the tacts 
that we have imported very largely from nearly every one of them, and 
that our laws aimit more than 90 per cent. of their products here tree 
of duty; they have not taken our agricultural prodacts tor the simple 
reason that they produce substantially all they require for their own 
use, and do not need ours. 

This trade has been so much on one side, notwithstanding our free 
admission of their prodacts, that Mr. Blaine says we have actually lost 
about $142,000,000 in a single year on account of it. Who has lost it, 
Mr. President? The Government of the United States does not trade 
with the Governments of South America or with the Government of any 
other country. The trade is carried on by the peoples of the various 
countries, and it is carried on because it is mutually beneficial to them. 
If anybody has actually lost $142,000,0 0 or any other amount in 
trade with South America it was the merchants and othersof the United 
States who are engaged in that trade. Nobody else could lose it orany 
part of it, because nobody else had any interest in the transaction. 

It is incredible that the skillful and enterprising merchants of the 
United States have continued to carry on a trade, and are still contin- 
uing to carry on a trade, in which they lose every year out of theirown 
pockets $142,000,000. Nor do we pay $142,000,000 in gold or any 
other kind of currency out of our own country, as Mr. Blaine and others 
of his school of political economists are constantly contending, We 
pay for our imports with the products of our farms, our forests, and 
our mines and fisheries that are exported and sold in the countries of 
Europe where our best markets are located. It we had undertaken to 
pay out of our own store of gold here at home $142,000,000 in any one 
year to the countries of South America or any other country it would 
have produced such financial disturbances at home as would have been 
disastrous to all our commercial and industrial interests, and Mr. Blaine 
knows it, or ought to know it. 

We sold over $200,000,000 worth of products, mainly agricultural 
products, in Great Britain, during the year to which Mr. Blaine refers, 
more than we purchased from that country, and when our people 
bought the sugar and coffee and other articles that our consumers 
needed from South America, they drew drafts upon the proceeds of 
these sales of our agricultural products in Europe and thus paid for 
what we were compelled to buy. If we had not seat these products to 
Europe and sold them there so as to have the gold on deposit in the 
banks to meet our drafts we could not have purchased the coffee, sugar, 
and other articles which our people needed, because we could not have 
paid the money for them. 

So the true measure of the value of our trade is not the amount 
which we send to any particular country to the south or to the north 
of us, but what we send to all the countries of the world and upon 
the proceeds of which we can draw to pay for what we want. 


OUR AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES COMPARED. 
+ 


We exported in the year 1889 $16,616,000 worth of livecattle. Eng- 
land and Scotland alone took $16,189,000 worth of them, or nearly all; 
Cuba took $318 worth; Porto Rico took none. All South America took 
$54,410 worth. We exported $453,000 worth of barley, and England, 
Scotland, and Ireland took $616,000 worth; Mexico took $3,000 worth; 
Cuba took none; Porto Rico none. All South America took $52 worth. 
We exported 69,592,000 bushels of corn, of which England Scotland, 
and Ireland took over 41,000,000 bushels; Mexico took 194,000 bushels, 
Cuba took 145,000 bushels, Porto Rico took 3,000 bushels, and all South 
America took 314,000 bushels, 

We exported a little over 10,000,000 pounds of oatmeal, and England 
and Scotland took 9.640.000 pounds; Mexico, 10,000 pounds; Cuba 
took none; Porto Rico took none; all South America took 1,400 pounds. 
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We exported 46,414,129 bushels of wheat, and England, Scotland, and 
Ireland took 31,568,506 bushels; France took 7,635,176 bushels; Por- 
tugal nearly 2,000,000; Mexico, 2,280 bushels; Cuba took 30 bushels; 
Porto Rico took none. All South America took 812,821 bushels. 

Of wheat flour we exported 9,374,803 barrels, of which England, 
Scotland, and Ireland took 4,271,344 barrels; Mexico, 183,318 barrels; 
Cuba, 243,151 barrels; Porto Rico, 129,946 barrels; and all South 
America took 932,617 barrels, out of nearly nine and a half millions. 

Our total exports of hops amounted to 12,589,262 pounds, of which 
England alone took 11, 386, 087 pounds; Mexico, 6,599 pounds; Cuba, 
2,107 pounds; Porto Rico, 2,810 pounds; and all South America, 
15,152 pounds, 

Of canned beef, which is an important article of export, our total 

were 51,025,254 pounds, and England, Scotland, and Ireland 
took 37,333,528 pounds; France, 3,544,998 pounds; Germany, 2,266,- 
793 pounds; Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and the Northwest Territory 
lying to the north of us, with which we are to have no reciprocity, 
took 5,939,965 pounds; Mexico took 20,234 pounds; Cuba took 1,116 
pounds; Porto Rico took 960 pounds; and all South America took 109,- 
877 pounds. The total exports of fresh beef were 137,895,391 pounds, 
of which England and Scotland took 137,286,553 pounds, nearly the 
whole of it, 3 all except 508,838 pounds; Mexico took 28, 465 
pounds; Cuba took 2,515 pounds; Porto Rico took none, and all South 
America took none—nota pound out of nearly 138,000,000 pounds that 
we Of salted beef we exported 55,006,391 pounds, and Eng- 
land and Scotland alone took 31,781,119 pounds; France took 1,597,- 
691; Germany, 2,422,775; Mexico, 12.318; Cuba, 75,500; Porto Rico, 
47,400, and all South America 642,208 pounds, out of more than 55,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Our total exports of tallow were 77,844,555 pounds, of which Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland took 34,858,526 pounds; France, 2,478,399 
pounds; Germany, 1,279,614 pounds; The Netherlands, 28,321,849 
pounds; Mexico, 5,602,415 poands; Cuba, 62,792 pounds; Porto Rico, 
8,684 pood, and all the South American countries took only 167,931 

un 
Poe exported 64,410,845 pounds of pickled pork, of which England 
and Scotland took 14,912,087 pounds; Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and 
the Northwest Territory took 16,339,233 pounds; Newfoundland and 
Labrador, 2,993,901 pounds; the British West Indies, 8,003,173 pounds; 
British Guiana, 3,258,470 pounds; Mexico, 2,038 pounds; Cuba, 713,200 
pounds; Porto Rico, 2, 871, 400 pounds, and all South America took 
512,290 pounds. 

During the same fiscal year, 1889, we sold abroad 357, 377, 399 pounds 
of bacon, and of this England and Scotland took 299,796,456 pounds; 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and the Northwest Territory took 28,556,- 
591 pounds; Sweden and Norway, 3,632,824 pounds; Mexico, 80,497 
pounds; Cuba, 3,521 pounds; Porto Rico, 784 pounds, and all South 
America purcha-ed from us only 1,091,561 pounds. 

Of hams we exported in the same year 42,847,247pounds. England 
and Scotland took 34,766,806 pounds; Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and 
the Northwest Territory took 1, 908, 868 pounds; Mexico, 9,645 pounds; 
Cuba, 3,319,956 pounds; Porto Rico, 540,186 pounds, and all the conn- 
tries of South America took 778,354 pounds. 

Our total exports of cheese amounted to 84,999,828 pounds, of which 
England and Scotland took 72,304,393; Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and 
the Northwest Territory, 10,829,027 pounds; Mexico, 69,367 pounds; 
Cuba, 55,695 pounds; Porto Rico, 118,363 pounds, and all South Amer- 
ica, 247,097 pounds. 

We exported and sold abroad 318,242,990 pounds of lard, of which 
England, Scotland, and Ireland took 165,139,325 pounds; Denmark, 
11,256,296 pounds; France, 29,326. 634 pounds; Germany, 48,664,002 
pounds; Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and the Northwest Territory, 
12,903,391 pounds; Mexico, 1,363,539 pounds; Cuba, 30,096,838 
pounds; Porto Rico, 3,101,652 pounds, and all South America, 16,- 
633,488 pounds, : 

We exported 15,504,978 pounds of butter, and England and Scotland 
took 7,454,107 pounds of this; France, 973,815 pounds; British West 
Indies, 1,560,952 pounds; Mexico, 128,784 pounds; Cuba, 112,209 
pounds; Porto kico, 68,425 pounds, and all South America, 965,428 
pou 

Our exports of clover seed were 34,253,157 pounds. Belgium took 
of this 1,054,163 pounds; Denmark, 1,001,170 pounds; French Posses- 
sions, 10,518,140; England, Scotland, and Ireland, 6,624,373 pounds, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and the Northwest Territory, 4,832,092 
8 Mexico, none; Cuba, 34,025 pounds; Porto Rico, none, and all 

uth America, 2,525 pounds. 

This long and, I fear, somewhat tedious statement shows that our 
markets for agricultural products in these countries with which alone 
we are to be allowed to have reciprocity under this bill is utterly in- 
significant, so small that it does not affect to any extent whatever the 
prices of our agricultural products at home or abroad, notwithstanding 
the fact, which I repeat again, that we have for years admitted more 
than 90 per cent. of their proaucts here free of duty. 

LOSING OUR FOREIGN MARKETS, 

We have refused to take wool from the Argentine Republic except 

upon the payment of a high duty, and they are converting their sheep 


pastures into wheat fields and sending their products to the markets of 
Europe to compete with ours. In 1830 the United States, Russia, India, 
Australia, and the Argentine Republic sold in the European markets 
208,937,072 bushels of wheat, and our share of this trade was over 69 
per cent.; but in 1887 the same countries sold 187,210,303 bushels, and 
our share was less than 48 per cent. Our exports of this article are 
constantly decreasing, not only relatively, but actually. This is the 
result of the policy which we have adopted here, and which tnis bill 
extends, of imposing high rates of duty upon the articles which other 
countries want to sell us, thas inaugurating a commercial war and 
compelling our farmers to pay all its expenses, because retaliation, 
whatever may be its form, whether by the imposition of increased 
duties or by laws and regulations expressly imposing restrictions upon 
the sale or importation of our commodities, must fall most heavily upon 
the farmer, whose products usually constitute about 75 per cent, of our 
total exports. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Would it interrupt the Senator if I should ask him 
a question? x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to understand exactly the Senator’s 
contention in this regard; whether it is that we have no part of the 
markets of South America or whether there are no markets there in 
existence, 
y IN FAVOR OF REAL RECIPROCITY, 

Mr. CARLISLE. I assert there are no markets there for our agri- 
cultural products and never will be; but the Senator must not misun- 
derstand me. Iam not taking a pokes against fair and proper re- 
ciprocal trade with the countries of South America or any other coun- 
try, but I am contending that the pretense, if Senators will excuse the 
expression, that the reciprocity now suggested is for the benefit of our 
farmers isa false pretense; that it can benefit only the producers of 
manutactured articles in this country, these being substantially the 
only kind of articles the people of South America need from abroad. 

In the first place, I do not think any Senator upon that side of the 
Chamber seriously contemplates that this reciprocity clause will ever 
be exeented in any form whatever. I do not believe any Senator on 
that sideot the Chamber would be willing to tell the people of this coun- 
try that he really expects the President of the United States to impose 
a duty of 10 cents a pound upon tea, 3 cents à pound upon coffee, and 
from 35 to 59 per cent. ad valorem upon sugar, in order to coerce the 
countries of China and Japan and Spain and Brazil and others to eater 
into reciprocal arrangements with us. 

Mr. BLAIR. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. I understood the Senator to say that he did not think 
this proposed reciprocity would assist the farmers of the country, but 


that it would help the manufacturers. I should like to ask 
opinion as to its being of substantial assistance to tho manufacturing 
interest. 


Mr. CARLISLE.. I have said that in my opinion it will assist them 
to some extent, and that I was not opposing a proper reciprocity, but 
was endeavoring to expose the unsubstantial character of the grounds 
upon which this partial and restricted reciprocity is advocated. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to ask another question, but I understand the 
Senator upon that point that he thinks this proposed reciprocity with 
the states south of us may be of substantial assistance to the manu- 
facturers of the country. 


THIS RECIPROCITY BENEFICIAL TO NO DOMESTIC INTEREST. 


Mr. CARLISLE. Reciprocity with the countries of South America 
will be of no substantial benefit to our manutacturers unless it is ac- 
eompanied by a stipulation that the privileges accorded to us are not 
to be granted to any other country, because if they are still lert free to 
admit the goods from Germany, France, and England, which are manu- 
factured from free raw materials, upon the same terms that they admit 
ours, we shall stand in the markets of South America precisely where 
we stand now, unable to compete with those productions. If we can 
not compete in our own markets here at home with European manu- 
factured products withouta high tariff to protect us against their lower 
prices, of course we can not successfully compete with them upon equal 
terms in South America or anywhere else. 

Doubtless our manufacturers would be able to export to South Amer- 
ica a few articles manulactured in whole or in part from impo: ma- 
terial upon which a drawback is allowed by law, and sell them to the 
people there cheaper than they sell them to their own fellow-citizens, 
and this will be more probable if all our citizens are taxed to pay ships 
for carrying their goods, as is proposed in the subsidy bill passed by 
the Senate and now pending in the House. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then I understand the Senator does not expect from 
the passage of this bill any substantial benefit either to our farmers or 
to our manufacturers? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ido not. I have said that a real reciprocity in 
proper form, containing proper provisions for our security in their mar- 

eis, might be advantageous to us, but this project would not be, I 
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regard this as a mere political device to appease as far as possible an 
indignant public sentiment, and to check, for the time being at least, 
the rising tide of opposition to the radical policy of protection and 
eee inaugurated by this bill. Its purpose is not to divert 

ə from other countries to this, but to divert public attention from 
the enormities of this bill, and it will probably accomplish that pur- 
pose to a certain extent, but it will accomplish nothing else. 

CHINA AND JAPAN—PAPER RECIPROCITY. 

Mr. President, we are to have a duty under this bill of 10 cenis a 
pound on tea and 3 cents a pound on coffee unless China and Japan re- 
move *‘ unequal and unreasonable” restrictions. What restrictions 
have they? Both admit nearly all our agricultural products free now 
and on all our other products sent to those countries the rates of duty 
are very low. We imported from China during the year 1889 40,751,000 
ee from Japan 33,303,000 pounds, and from England 4,673, - 

pounds. Our total importations were 79,575,984 pounds valued at 
$12,654,000; and now, unless China and Japan do something on paper, 
because, no matter what their laws or regulations are, they will take 
none of our agricultural products—something on paper which will sat- 
isfy the President, we are to compel our people to pay $7,957,000 duty 
every year on tea; that is to say, we are to punish the consumers 
of tea in the United States forsome delinquency or supposed delinquency 
on the part of China and Japan. 

Ovr total exports to China, agricultural, manufactured, and all 
others, amounted to only $2,790,000, and less than 10 per cent. of our 
total exports were agricultural products. Our total exports to Japan, 
the other tea-producing country from which we get our supply, 
amounted to $4,615,000, and less than 10 per cent. of those were agri- 
cultural products. This is the whole extent of their purchases from 
us, notwithstanding the fact that we now admit 68 per cent. of the im- 
8 from China and nearly 87 per cent. of the importations from 

apan free of duty, and, Mr. President, if we should admit all their 
products into our markets free, they would not buy another dollar’s 
worth of our breadstuſſs or provisions, because they do not need them. 
But unless they will write down something or enact some law which 
will satisfy the Executive that they mean well toward us, we are to 
tax our own people a greater amount on tea alone than the total value 
of all our exports to both countries. 


HOW THE RECIPROCITY PROVISION WILL OPERATE—BOUNTIES, TAXES, AND 
PRICES, 


But suppose China should make a Jaw or a regulation which satisfies 
the President that he ought not to impose a duty upon the Chinese 
tea, but Japan fails to do so; then there will be a duty of 10 cents a 

upon all the tea imported from Japan, and all the tea imported 

from China will be sold to our people at the duty-paid price of the 

Japanese tea, of course, because until we get free tea or free coffee or 

free substantially to the extent of our demands for home con- 

sumption the duty-paid article will fix the price of the whole, just as 

duty-paid sugar now fixes the price of all the sugar which comes from 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Suppose Brazil makes some regulation or agreement which satisfies 
the President that it makes no discriminationsagainst us, and he there- 
fore continues to admit Brazilian sugar and coffee free, but Spain does 
not make any such arrangement, The Netherlands do not make any such 
arrangement (and we get large quantities of coffee from The Netherlands 

in the East Indies), then duties will be imposed upon sugar 
and coffee coming here from the Spanish and Datch possessions, bat 
the Brazilian coffee and sugar, admitted free of duty, will be sold to our 
people at the same price precisely as the duty-paid sugar and coffee 
from the other countries. 

In the mean timea bounty of more than $7,000,000 will be paid every 
year to the manufacturers of domestic sugar in this country; that is to 
say, the duty-paid sugar from abroad will fix the price of sugar to our 
consumers, and we will continue to pay out of the public Treasury 2 
cents a pound to the manufacturer, tor this bill makes no provision 
whatever for the cessation of the bounty when the President imposes 
or reimposes a duty. They are to goon together. We are to issue the 
money to these favorites of the Government with both hands, from one 
in the form of a tective duty upon their products, from the other 
in the form of and silver from the Treasury of the people. 


WHERE OUR FARMERS MUST LOOK FOR FOREIGN MARKETS 


Mr. President, this is the character of the reciprocity and retaliation 
22 by the pending bill. It will be of no value to our people, 
ut may inflict great injury upon them. If we are to find markets for 
the products of our farms we must look across the ocean to the people 
who want such products and who are able and willing to buy them and 
pay forthem. We must look also to our English-speaking neighbors 
on the north, who, in spite of our unfriendly tariff, purchase every year 
four or five million dollars’ worth ofour agricultural productsin excess 
of the amount we purchase from them. If we can not have unrestricted 
reciprocity with the great countries of Europe, we can at least adopt, 
and ought to adopt, a far more liberal policy towards them than now 
and thus encourage their people to trade with us instead of ex- 
pending millions of dollars every year to stimulate production else- 
where. . 


To England, France, Germany, Belgium, and The Netherlands our 
farmers send their prođucts and sell them at prices which fix the prices 
here at home, and notwithstanding all the paper arrangements that 
way be made with the countries of South and Central America or China 
and Japan they must continue to send their surplus to those great 
markets in Europe. Instead of inviting genuine reciprocity or inau- 
gurating a more liberal policy towards our best customers, we are in- 
creasing the rates of duty upon nearly all the articles which they have 
to sell us, contracting our trade, and depriving the farmer of a market 
at home or abroad for his surplus products; and this is being dune upon 
the avowed theory that international commerce is a calamity from 
which the people should be protected by all the power and ingenuity 
of the Government. 

COMMERCE IS NOT WAR; IT IS PEACE, 

Very greatly to my surprise, I heard the distinguished Senator from 
New York who now sits in front of me [Mr. EVARTS] announce a 
doctrine the other day which struck me as so extraordinary in the 
Senate of the United States in these closing years of the nineteenth 
century that I made a note ofit. Speaking on this bill, he said; 

Sir, let us understand that with us in our system and age of civilization trade 


between nations stands for war ina sense never to be overlooked and never 
safely to be misunderstood. 


The Senator then proceeded to speak of our shores being ravaged by 
foreign incursions in the guise of trade. That, Mr, President, is the 
old and barbarons doctrine that all trade between the peoples of dif- 
ferent countries was commercial war, a doctrine which I supposed had 
been abandoned in every civilized and enlightened country. Com- 
merce has, in my judgment, contributed more to the civilization of 
the world, more to establish fraternal relations between the peoples of 
different countries, than all other human agencies combined. 

Commerce is not war; it is peace. People of different countries 
trade with each other for precisely the same reason that people of the 
same country trade with each other, because it is mu y bene- 
ficial; and whether there be high tariffs or low tariffs, or no tariffs at 
all, they will not trade unless it is profitable to do so. They do not 
trade for amusement or as a matter of charity or friendship, but for 
profit or to supply themselves with the necessaries of life; and the usual 
result is that both parties are benefited by the transaction. 

But, Mr. President, while there are several other questions which I 
desired to discuss, and while, in fact, I had expected tosay considera- 
bly more upon the subjects already presented, I have now occupied 
the time of the Senate for over two hours, and [ feel that inasmuch ag 
the vote is to be taken this afternoon I ought to close. 

Mr. MORGAN, Before the Senator concludes I wish to call his at- 
tention to the state of our treaty relations with Japan. In 1868 we 
negotiated a treaty of commerce with Japan in conjunction with four 
other powers, in which we practically limited by agreement the right 
of the Chinese Government to tax the larger part of the im into 
that country from either of those countries to 5 per cent. ad valorem. 
A modification of the provisions of that treaty was provided by a con- 
vention signed by the respective plenipotentiaries of the several Gov- 
ernments in 1868. The first article of that modification reads as fol- 
lows in regard to our goods imported into Japan: 


ARTICLE 1, 

The contracting parties declare in the names of their respective Governments 
that they accept, and they hereby do formally accept as binding on the citizens 
of their respective countries and on the subjects of their respective sovereigns, 
the tariff hereby established and annexed to the present convention. 

This tariff is substituted not only for the original tariff attached to the trea- 
ties concluded with the above-named four powers, but also for the special con- 
ventions and arrangements relative to the same tariff, which have been en- 
tered into at different dates up to this time between the Governments of the 
United States,Great Britain, and France on oneside, and the Japanese Govern- 
ment on the other. 


In class 4 of the tariff thus provided the following articles, when im- 
ported into Japan, are taxed as follows: 


Crass IV.—Goops SUBJECT TO AN AD VALOREM DUTY OF 5 PER CENT, ON ORIG- 
f INAL VALUE. 

Arms and munitions of war; articles de Paris; boots and shoes; clocks, 
watches, and musical boxes; coral; cutlery; drugs and medicines, such as 
ginseng, eto. dyes; porcelain and earthen ware; furniture of all kinds, new 
and second hand; glass and crystal ware; gold and silver lace and thread; 
gums and spices not named in tariff; lamps; looking g ; jewelry; ma- 
chinery and manufactures in iron or steel, manufactures of all ds in silk, 
silk and cotton, of silk and wool, as velvets, darmasks, brocades, ete; paint- 
ings and engravings; perfumery, scented soap pated ware; skins and furs; 
telescopes and scientific instruments; timber; wines, malt and spirituous liquors; 
table stores of all kinds, and all other unenumerated goods, 


By treaty arrangement Japan is prohibited from charging the people 
of the United States more than 5 per cent. ad valorem upon those arti- 
cles. Then follows this provision as to exports: 

Crass I, —PROHIBITED Goons. 
Rice, paddy, wheat, and barley. Flour made from the above. Saltpeter. 
kd = s $ * * . 


Crass IV. -Goobs SUBJECT TO Ax AD VALOREM DUTY OF 5 PER CENT, TO BE 
CALCULATED ON THEIZ MARKET VALUE, 
Bamboo-ware: copper utensils of all kinds; charcoal; ginseng and unenu- 
merated drugs; horns, deer, young or soſt; mats and matting; silk dresses, man- 
ufactures or embroideries; timber; and all other unenumerated goods. 


I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Kentucky to the fact 
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that we have by stipulations with Japan agreed that wheat and wheat 
flour and saltpeter and the other articles I have just referred to, in- 
cluding rice and paddy, are prohibited from being exported from Japan, 
and that nearly everything we export to Japan is taxed 5 per cent. by 
treaty ment. 

Mr. CARLISLE, What is the date of that treaty? 

Mr. MORGAN, This is the convention tollowing the treaty of 1864. 
This convention was advised and ratified by the Senate on the 17th day 
of June, 1868. This bill is in direct contravention of that treaty. We 
can not get reciprocity in flour and wheat or in scarcely anything else 
in Japan unless that treaty is set aside. 

Tea has an export duty fixed upon it in that convention of 50 cents 
and 75 cents on the 100 catties, according to quality, the weight of the 
catties being one pound and a third, English avoirdupois. 


AMOUNT OF TAXES ON SUGAR, COFFEE, AND TEA TO BE IMPOSED BY THE PRES- 


Mr. CARLISLE. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] re- 
quests me to state before concluding my remarks what would be the 
amount of revenue collected in addition to that already provided for 
in the bill in case the President should reimpose duties upon coffee, 
sugar/and tea, The revenue derived from sugar would be $28,000,000, 
from coffee $17,200,000, from tea $7,500,000, making in the aggregate 
an addition ot $52,700,000 to the taxes under the bill. 


INCREASED TAXES ON VARIOUS ARTICLES, 


Mr. President, I have dwelt very briefly upon the increases made by 
this bill in the woolen, cotton, and linen schedules, and I shall not 
now consume she time of the Senate by adding anything to what has 
been said except that I should like permission to insert in my remarks 
some of the rates which have been established upon those articles, As 
to the matter of linen goods I desire to say that the conference com- 
mittee, in one instance, at least, has imposed upon articles of wearing 
apparel a higher rate of duty than was put upon them by either the 
House or the Senate. The bill as it passed the House imposed a duty 
upon shirts and all other articles of wearing apparel of every descrip- 
tion composed wholly or in part of linen of 50 per cent. ad valorem. 
The Senate strack that ont, the effect of which was to subject these 
articles to a duty of 40 per cent. under the general clause embracing 
all such manufactures not otherwise provided for. 

The conference committee has restored the clause and made the duty 
55 per cent. ad valorem, instead of 50 per cent., as the House had it, or 
40 per cent., the rate agreed to by the Senate. In other words, the 
conference committee was not satisfied either with the rate which the 
House had made or the rate which the Senate had made, but increased 
it over both, and it so stands in the bill. The effect of this is to make 
quite a large increase in the duties upon these articles of necessity over 
the existing law and over the bill as it was agreed to in both Houses, 

Now, Mr. President, I ask permission to insert in the RECORD some 
ot the rates of duty 

Mr. ALDRICH. I of course do not intend to object to the request 
the Senator now makes, but if it would not be asking too much of him 
I know he has been speaking for some time but I should be very glad 
if he could make those statements now in the hearing of the Senate, 
that there may be an opportunity to answer any statement which he 
may make as to the effect of these increases. Iam quite willing that 
he should have consent to print them, but I should like to know some- 
thing about their nature. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will state to the Senator that I have a state- 
ment prepared here which I think is accurate, but which I desire to 
review, of course, before putting it into the RECORD. It relates, I be- 
lieve, only to woolen goods and to window-glass and cotton 

Mr. ALDRICH. Can the Senator have it read by the Secretary? 

Mr. CARLISLE, Iwill make a statement from it myself. Theduty 
on woolen and worsted yarns valued at not over 30 cents per pound is 
increased from 70 per cent. to more than 132 per cent. 

I will say to the Senator from Rhode Island that in nearly every 
instance. and I believe in every one, the rate of duty stated is based 
upon the unit of value as shown by the importations for the fiscal year 
1889. Of course the Senator will understand that there may be articles 
upon which the rate of duty is very much higher than this, while on 
some it may be lower, because the official tables give simply the aver- 
age value and the actual rate on a particular article will depend on its 
value or cost abroad. 

On one grade of worsted knit goods for underwearand women’s and 
children’s dress goods, valued at less than 30 cents per pound, the duty 
is increased from 73 per cent. to 170 per cent.; and on another grade 
from a little over 76 to 176 per cent. 

On the next class, valued at between 30 and 40 cents per pound, the 
duty is increased from 6%} to 147 per cent.; and on the next class, valued 
above 40 cents per pound, the duty is increased from 67} to 129 per cent. 

The duty on worsted shawls is increased from 62 to 8U per cent. The 
Senate will remember that there was some controversy about the para- 
graph under which these articles would be taxed, and on my motion 
in the Senate it was expressly inserted among the woolen and worsted 
cloths, in order to prevent them from being subject to a much higher 


rate of duty under the clause relating to ready-made clothing, or the 
one which embraces cloaks and dolmans. 

The duty on one class of woolen shawls is increased from 88} to 
nearly 99 per cent., and on another class trom 69} to over 99 per cent. 

The duty on one grade of flannels is increased from 67 to 120 per 
cent., and on blankets valued at more than 30 and not more than 40 
cents per pound the duty is increased from 67 to 120 per cent, 

The duty on ready-made clothing made ge fi or in part of wool 
is increased from 54 to 84 per cent.; on cloaks, dolmans, ete., trom 60 
to 82 per cent, On cotton-ties and barrel-hoops the duty is increased 
from 35 to about 104 per cent., and on tin terne plates from 34 to 
over 76 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to interrupt the Senator to ask him 
a question, 

an PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I see the Senator states that on cotton- ties and bar- 
rel-hoops the rate has been increased. As I understand it there has 
been no increase in the rate on barrel-hoops. 

Mr. CARLISLE. They are expressly provided for in the same para- 
graph, and if they are cut to length, or punched, or splayed, or wholly 
or partially manufactured in any other way, they are subjected to ex- 
actly the same rate of duty that is im upon cotton-ties. 

Mr. ALLISON. But that is not the point. The point I make with 
the Senator is that cotton-ties are put upon the same rate of duty that 
has prevailed for years as respects every other kind of hoop-iron. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That may be, but the duty on cotton-ties is in- 
creased by this bill from 34 per cent. to about 104 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the duty on barrel-hoops is not increased. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I may be mistaken in the statement that the duty 
on barrel-hoops is actually increased by this bill over the rate of the ex- 
isting law, but I am not mistaken in the statement that if that article 
is cut to length, punched, splayed or flared, or otherwise wholly or par- 
tially manufactured for baling purposes, it will pay the same duty as 
cotton- ties. 

Mr. ALLISON, If the Senator will allow me a moment more: 
Cotton-ties have been a separate article since 1883, and perhaps before 
that time, and they have been specially denominated in the tariff. 
This bill, as I understand it, simply relegates cotton-ties to the duty 
that has prevailed as respects other hoop-iron, which includes barrel- 
hoops. 
Mr. CARLISLE. That may be; but it does not affect the accuracy 
of my statement. It is simply an argument in favor of what has been 
done, while I am merely stating the fact as to what has been done, and 
am not making an argument on the subject. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Kentucky mean to say that 
this bill in any one of its provisions fixes a duty of 104 per cent. either 
upon cotton-ties or upon barrel-hoops? 4 

Mr. HARRIS. Unquestionably upon cotton-ties. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I say it does upon cotton-ties. 

Mr. ALDRICH. A duty of 104 per cent.? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Les, according to the statement of the expert sub- 
mitted by the committee itself. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senators upon that side discussed this ques- 
tion for three days, and I think every one of them said the duty fixed 
by the bill was 105 percent. I notice that elsewhere in the discussion 
it was said that the duty was 135 percent. Now, I want to impress 
upon the Senator, what he probably knows as well as I, that a state- 
ment to go ont to the country that we have imposed a duty of 104 per 
cent. upon cotton-ties and barrel-hoops is as misleading and as incor- 
rect as a statement can be, 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does the Senator say that a duty of 104 per cent., 
or about that, has not been imposed upon cotton-ties ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido, I say that a duty of 1.3 cents a pound has 
been imposed upon cotton-ties. The Senator can take a unit of value 
possibly in some year when there may bave been importations at a 
unit of value which would make a rate of duty of 104 per cent., butin 
the next year it may have been 52 percent. What I mean is to im- 
press upon the Senator, not only in regard to this increase, which he is 
now quoting, but the whole list he has given, that nosuch duties have 
been imposed by this bill, but it depends upon a hypothetical case 
which never existed. 

Mr. CARLISLE. No, Mr. President, I take in every one of these 
cases the unit of value as given in the official statistics of importations 
which are here before me in the tables reported by the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are nosuch—— 

Mr. CARLISLE. Andon many articles the duties are much higher 
than I have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly; but before yielding I desire to call the 
attention of the Senator trom Rhode Island to the fact that notwith- 
standing he says we may ‘‘suppose’’ a unit of value which would put 
therate of duty upon cotton-ties at 104 per cent., in the tables submitted 
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by the Committee on Finance the actual unit of value for the fiscal year 
1889 is given and the equivalent ad valorem is calculated and stated 
by the expert at 103.71 per cent., which corresponds with my statement 
that it was nearly 104 percent. In order that there may be no further 
controversy as to the accuracy of my statement, if these tablesare cor- 
rect, I will give the figures from the tables now before me. 

In 1889 there were imported 67,573,062 pounds of cotton-ties valned 
at $847,012.61, and the duties collected, at 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
were $298,454.40. The tables state that the duty collected under the 
specific rate fixed by the House bill would be $378,449.80, and under 

e Senate bill precisely the same; that the value was 1.3 cents per 
pound, and that the ad valorem rate under the bill as it now stands is 
103.71 per cent. This is the statement submitted by the committee 
itself. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kentucky yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Kentucky understands as well 
as I, and I have repeated it in his presence a dozen times, that the fig- 
ures which he has read are not in any sense the report of the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. CAKLISLE. I have not said they were, but they were sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the committee with the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They were furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, 
and purport to furnish a unit of value for the importations of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1889. What I say to the Senator is that if cotton- 
ties are worth abroad 1.3 cents, of courseaduty of I. 3 cents is 100 per 
cent. If they were worth 2.6 cents abroad (and they are worth to-day 
nearer 2.6 cents than they are worth 1.3 cents) then the duty is only 
50 percent. Isay it misleads the public to assert that we have im- 
posed a duty of 104 per cent. upon cotton-ties when we have done 
nothing of the sort, and it can only be made 104 per cent. upon some 
hypothetical case which can never exist, because the importations for 
another year can never be what they were in 1889. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The Senator is of course proceeding upon the hy- 
pothesis that there has been an undervaluation at the castom-houses, 
about which I know nothing. I have taken the official statistics just 
as they are. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But they show nothing. They do not show the 
rate. The Senator is undertaking to discuss the rates of this bill and 
he is not discussing the rates of the bill at all. He is saying that if the 
price of cotton-ties is 1.3 cents, a duty of 1.3 cents is 100 per cent. 
‘That is a plain mathematical proposition that anybody will agree to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly, and that is all of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But I say to the Senator if the price is 2.6 cents 
the duty is only 50 per cent., and I have just as much right to say that 
the duty fixed by this bill is 50 per cent. as the Senator has to say that 
it is 100 per cent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The Senator has no such right, because my state- 
ment is based upon the official returns now before me. Iagree with the 
Senator that if the price was 5 cents a pound, for instance, 1.3 cents 
would he comparatively a very small duty, but the price was not 5 
cents a pound, nor 2 cents a pound, nor 1} cents a pound, but accord- 
ing to the official statistics it was J. 3, and that is what I must be gov- 
erned by, unless the Senator can produce evidence to show that im- 
ported cotton-ties were undervalued in 1839, or that their cost abroad 
has increased since that time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will allow me, I will call his at- 
tention later on to a statement made by the Senator fromSouth Caro- 
lina [Mr. BUTLER], who is very much interested in this question, and 
who read a letter or telegram, I am not sure which, from some corre- 
spondent of his in Charleston, saying that it cost at the present time 
to import cotton-ties $1.26} a bundle, which is abont1.9 cents a pound 
instead of 1.3 cents, and fixing the rate of duty, according to his own 
statement, at about 70 per cent. According to the statement of the 
Senator from South Carolina himself the duty is only 70 per cent. in- 
stead of 103 or 105 per cent. What I object to on the part of the Sen- 
ator and all Senators upon that side is that they speak ofa duty based 
upon a hypothetical case as though it had an actual existence, when it 
exists merely in the imagination of Senators on the other side. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does not the report show that it has an actual 
existence? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, sir; not by any means, 

Mr. CARLISLE. Then what does it show? 

Mr. ALDRICH, It shows that during the year 1839 the unit of 
value on cotton-ties imported was 1.3 cents, and the Senator takes that 
and applies it to the proposed law and says that this propesed Jaw im- 
poses 2 duty of 104 per cent. I will agree with him that if 1.3 cents 
was an honest valuation, which it was not, and if the price in the year 
1890 is what it was in 1839, as itis not, then he would be undonbtedly 
correct; but there are two ‘‘ifs’’ in the way. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Well, Mr. President, there seems to be no real 
issue between the Senator and myself at all. He agrees that if these 
official statements are correct my deductions are correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. And they are official. 
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Mr. CARLISLE. Now, in order to reconcilé the differences between 
us I will agree that if these official statements are not correct my de- 
ductions are not correct. 

The committee of conference has reported a clause which will bear 
with peculiar bardship upon the workingmen and workingwomen of 
the country, and I desire to call attention to it before concluding, be- 
cause it contains an entirely new provision. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Has the Senator completed his statement of the 
advances made by the bill? 

Mr. CARLISLE, I have not attempted to state all the advances 
made by the bill, but only afew. On some grades of cotton plush and 
velveteens the duty is increased from 40 to over 100 per cent.; on one 
class at least it i- increased to 118 per cent.; on hosiery, from 40 to over 
60 per cent.; on some kinds of cotton wearing apparel, from 35 and 40 
to 50 per cent.; and on nearly all the better grades of cotton cloth the 
duties are largely increased. 

THE TAX ON GOSSAMERS. 

Mr. President, as this bill came from the House it contained this 
provision in the cotton schedule: 

Provided, That ali such clothing ready made and articles of wearing apparel 
having India rubber as a component material shall be subject toa duty of 60 
cents per pound, and in addition fhereto 50 per cent, ad valorem. 

This includes rubber or partly rubber coats, cloaks, and other gar- 
ments which all our working men and women are compelled to buy 
and use in order to protect themselves against the inclemency of the 
weather, articles which can not be dispensed with if this class of our 
people are to be comfortable while engaged in their occupations and 
going toand from them. The Senate strack this provision from the 
bill, but the conference has reported it back in the following form: 

Provided, That alisuch clothing ready made and articles of wearing apparel 
having India rubber as a component material— 

Not the component material of chief value, but the component ma- 
terial to any extent whatever— 

(not including gloves or elastic articles that are specially 
acti shall be subject to a duty of 50 cents per pound, an 
50 per cent, ad valorem. 

Iam advised that one of these garments for men’s wear weighs about 
4} pounds, and that 2 pounds of this is rubber and the remainder of 
the material cotton. Rubber is free and raw cotton is tree, so that the 
whole duty which is given by this bill is a protective duty for the ex- 
clusjve benefit of the manulacturer. This article weighing 4} pounds 
costs abroad $5. Theduty, therefore, will be $2.25 specific and $2.50 
ad valorem, making a tax of $4.75 upon this necessary article of wear- 
ing apparel, the cost of which without the tax is only $5. There isno 
justification whatever for this excessive rate of duty in view of the 
fact that the manafactarer gets all his materials free except the but- 
tons and the thread, if any thread is used. Mr. President, I will not 
detain the Senate longer. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, having been a member of the con- 
ference committee on the part of the Senate and having signed this re- 
port, I desire to say a few words respecting it. 

I think it is well enough for us to consider the stage of the bill at this 
time. Of course, if this report is adopted nothing remains except the 
signatures of the two presiding officers and of the President of the 
United States to the enrolled bill. 

This bill came to us from the House of Representatives on the 2ist 
day of May. It was amended in a very large degree in the Committee 
on Finance and was further amended in the Senate Chamber, so that 
when it reached the conference upon the part of the two Houses there 
were. I think, about four hundred and sixty substantial amendments. 
These amendments in a few instances covered increases of duties, nota- 
bly in the case of sugar. Ina large number of instances there were 
diminutions of duties as compared with the House bill. 

The amendments of the Senate went to the House of Represcutatives 
and were non-concurred in, so that the judgment of the House as re- 
spects the merits of the original bill and as respects the merits of that 
bill compared with the Senate amendments was twice expressed, non- 
concurring in each and all of the amendments of the Senate, So the 
conferees on the part of the Senate had only before them those portions 
of the bill wherein the Senate had disagreed from the original text of 
the House bill. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] says that the conferees 
upon the part of the House and the Senate have largely increased the 
duties as compared with the bill as amended by the Senate. That is 
true to a certain degree, but not true with the exception of two sched- 
ules in this bill. 

As I understand the duty of a conference, it is to endeavor to bring 
the two Houses together, and to do whatever can be reasonably done to 
favilitate the passage of the bill, and not to interfere with its passage. 
So, having that in view, I as one member of the conference committee 
did consent to an increase in one or two of the schedules of this bill; 
but with the exceptions I have named, most of the amendments pro- 
posed by the Senate were agreed to, or, if not agreed to, they were com- 
promised, so that in the compromise the rates of duty fixed were less 
than those originally proposed in the House bill. I agreed to this com- 
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promise as a means of bringing the two Houses together and making 
a report and subjecting it to the judgment of the Senate, 

The Senator from Kentucky says that the effect of this bill, by and 
large, as the conference have reported it, is to only diminish the reve- 
nues $2,000,000. I wish to differ with him absolutely as respects the 
effect of this bill by and large. I believe this bill as it now stands 
will reduce the revenues of the Government to the extent of from forty 
to forty-five million dollars, and it will reduce those revenues without 
materially increasing any burdens unless it may be upon one or two 
articles. 

The Senator from Kentucky states that upon the basis of the impor- 
tations of 1889 there will come in dutiable articles under this bill 
$390,000,000 in value; I think that was, in substance, his statement. 
Of that $390,000,000 I assert here that more than one-half of the whole 
is not subject to an increase of duty over and above the existing law; 
that of five schedules in this bill the general tenor and effect is to re- 
duce duties. These five schedules were reiterated by mein the debate, 
and cover an importation of $107,000,000 in round numbers. They are 
Schedules A, B, D, M,and N. In these schedules the rates of duty are 
not substantially changed, and all the increase of revenue upon the 
basis of the importations of 1889 comes from two or three or four sched- 
ules in this bill. 

As I stated in the debate, this increase comes largely from tobacco 
and from wool and woolen goods. These are the two great schedules 
in this bill where there are increases of duty over and above the exist- 
ing law, and these increases come from the fact in the one case that the 
committee decided that tobacco could bear an increase of taxation— 
because it is taxation—and that in the other case the million or more 
of wool-growers in the United States were fairly entitled to an in- 
creased duty upon this farm product which they produce. Having set- 
tled that question, it became necessary in the judgment not only of 
this side of the Chamber, but of the other side, to increase correspond- 
ingly the duties upon woolen goods. Otherwise the farmers who pro- 
duce wool could receive no benefit from that increase. 


It is true that we have increased the duties upon the higher manu- |- 


factures of cotton goods to some extent, but this will cut a very insig- 
nificant figure comparatively in the importations as well as in the 
revenue. But Ido not wish to enter into the details of that discus- 
sion. 

The Senator from Kentucky estimates the increase of revenue upon 
woolen goods at $15,000,000. That will not, in my judgment, be its 
effect; it will probably be an increase of one-half of that, as I esti- 
mated some daysago. The increase upon cotton goods will not ex- 
ceed $700,000. The increase upon linen goods the Senator from Ken- 
tucky estimates at $5,000,000. 

I that too large an estimate, although I agree with him that the 
conference report does indicate a considerable increase in the duties 
levied u linen goods, and I agree with bim also that until this 
linen industry is more thoroughly established in our country if may 
be within the power of those who import these goods to add somewhat 
to the price of them. It was because the House of Representatives, 
that body which, by the Constitution of the United States, originates 
tax bills, insisted that this linen schedule as amended in the Senate 
was an unjust schedule to the agricultural interests of our country, 
that I, as one of the conferees on the part of the Senate, finally agreed to 
the compromise provisions which are inserted in the conference report. 

The Senator from Kentucky stated that we had in one instance in- 
creased the duty beyond even the House bill. That is true. It was 
the intent of the conference to increase the duty upon one single arti- 
cle of importation of linen goods beyond the amount inserted in the 
House b That was done because we had increased the raw material 
of that article all along the line. But I will say to the Senator from 
Kentucky that unfortunately that increase is not in the conference re- 
port. Iam told that a joint resolution of some kind or a concurrent 
resolution instructing the enrolling clerks to insert it will be intro- 
duced elsewhere and may be here for consideration very soon. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I said in the conference report, because at that 
time I did not know that a mistake had occurred. I unite with the 
Senator in saying that it ought to have been there, because it was 
agreed to by the conferees, 

Mr. ALLISON. Isay it was agreed upon. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky says that we have increased the revenue upon tin-plate $8,000, - 
000. That is true if it shall tarn out that for the year ending June 30, 
rs as much tin-plate will be imported as was imported in the year 


Mr. PLATT. At the same price? 

Mr. ALLISON, No, without reference to the price, because we have 
aspecific duty; but if thesame quantity shall be imported between the 
Ist day of July, 1891, and June 30, 1892, then I agree that the revenues 
will be increased to that extent. But if there is any faith to be placed 
in theiron and steel industry of our country, which increased its prod- 
uct between 1880 and 1890 to the extent of 6,000,000 tons, or about 
trebling its productions—if there be anything in the promises, the pros- 
pects, the projects of these men, then it will turn out that when the 
ist of July, 1892, shall come we shall be producing in our own coun- 


try tin-plate to a very large extent, and to that extent the importations 
will be diminished, 

We have retained substantially in the conference report the amend- 
ment introduced in the Senate by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SPOONER] extending the time for a single year. That amendment has 
substance in it, but there is more substance combined within that than 
in the amendment itself. It is that if the great iron and steel indus- 
try in the United States will not, now that they are to be protected in 
the production of tin, engage in that production, and compel the people 
of the United States, as hitherto, to pay large and undiminished prices 
to monopolies in other countries for the tin they produce, then this tin 
duty will be swept from your statute-books. 

I believe that within five years from this time we shall be manufact- 
uring substantially all the tin that we consume in the United States. 
I believe also that instead of increasing the price that price will 
be diminished to all the consumers in the United States within the 
next five years; and I now put my own prediction against the predic- 
tion of Senators on the other side of this Chamber that within five 
years from this time we shall substantially produce all the tin we con- 
sume, and that we shall receive it, if we consume it, at a less price than 
we have paid for the last ten year to those who manufacture it abroad. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What has already been the effect of this bill“ 

Mr. ALLISON. What has bern the effect of it? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. I donot understand exactly what the Senator means. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He meansas to tin-plate. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Lask what has been the effect already in increas- 
ing the price of tin-plate? 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘This bill certainly has had no effect in that direc- 
tion, for that portion of it does not go into effect until July, 1891. 

Mr, DAWES. What was the effect of the Mills bill ? 

Mr. ALLISON. TheSenator from Massachusctts very properly asks 
what was the effect of the Mills bill. That certainly increased the 
price of tin-plate, if any statute has had that effect. 

Mr. HOAR. Let me ask the Senator from Iowa if it is not true that 
one or two manufactories of tin-plate went into operation in St. Louis 
within afew days? 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand that since this bill has passed the Sen- 
ate there have been three tin-plate factories already established in the 
United States, I hope and expect to see them established in the very 
region in which I dwell, in Chicago and in Wisconsin, where there are 
inexhaustible quantities of the very best ores for the production of 
tin-plate. 

Mr.GRAY. I understand the Senator from Iowa to say that already 
three manufactories for the manufacture of tin-plate have gone into 


operation. ? 
Mr, ALLISON. So I have learned. 
Mr. GRAY. ‘Then they have gone into operation under the present 


laws and must continue under the present laws until July, 1891. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GRAY. If they can do that, they can keep on. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly they will keep on. It is true we have 
enough tin-plate in this country for a great many years. It is only a 
certain class of tin-plate that our manufacturers were not able to pro- 
duce because of the fluctuating price in Wales down and up as against 
our own manufacturers; but I did not wish to enter into the discussion 
ot that tin-plate question beyond merely expressing my own belief 

ting it. 

Mr. GRAY. May I ask the Senator one other question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. ‘The tax proposed to be placed on tin-plate is upon all 
classes of tin-plate, is it not? 

Mr. ALLISON. Itis. 

Mr. GRAY. And yet the Senator says that there is only one class 
that can be manufactured in this country under the present law. 

Mr. ALLISON, I will say with sincerity that I have always be- 
lieved that if our manufacturers had resolutely fought this combina- 
tion in Wales they could have kept it out; but they have not been able 
to do it as respects the thinner gauges of tin-plate. That is what Iam 
speaking of. It is not a class particularly, but we have manu/actured 
the heavier grades of tin-plate for some years in our own country, and 
we have manufactured the lighter grades to a considerable extent in 
many of the mannfactories in this country, as I am told. 

We have placed a light duty upon block-tin of 4 cents per pound, 
but the Senator from Kentucky states that that increases the revenues 
$1,200,000 perannum. The importations of block-tin into the United 
States are very large, 18,000 tons in all, I believe, in round numbers, 
which is more than one-third of the entire production of block-tin in 
the world. Am I right about that? 

Mr. ALDRICH nodded assent. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly more than one-quarter of the entire con- 
sumption of block-tin. 

Now, itis said that there are in North and South Dakota, or e 
wholly in South Dakota, mountains of this tin, and those mines are 
richer in tin than the mines of Wales. Tin is a product of such scar- 
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city in the world that it is of immense value, not only to ourselves, 
but to all the world that uses tin, to develop its production, There- 
fore, if it shall turn out that under the provisions of this bill5,000 tons 
of cassiterite shall be produced in the United States in any one year 
between now and 1895, the price of tin will be reduced the world over, 
and we shall not only secure cheaper tin by this development of this 
new industry in the Northwest, but all the world will secure cheaper 
tin, and what is true about tin is practically true of tin-plate. 

As you increase the production of these articles, the consumption 
being the same, the price must go down; and is it not as clear as noon- 
day that if we shall produce 250,600 or 300,000 tons of tin-plate in the 
United States we shall thus add to the tin-plate production more than 
one-half,and that the price not only here but every where must go down? 

I wish to say one word about cotton-ties, having a memorandum of 
what the Senator from Kentucky said on that subject. I do not un- 
dertake to say what the duty upon cotton-ties will be under this bill. 
Of course it will depend upon the unit of value abroad. It may be 
100 per cent.; it may be 50 or it may be 60 per cent. 

But what I object to as respects the remarks of the Senator from 
Kentucky is that heincluded in that written statement of his, with 
cotton-ties, barrel-hoops. Why, Mr. President, those who use barrel- 
hoops and all other forms of hoop-iron have been compelled to pay the 
duty imposed in this bill for all these years, and all this bill has done 
is to place cotton-ties, which have hitherto been in a separate para- 
graph, upon an equal footing with the other forms of iron of a like 
quality and character. If this operates harshly upon some of the 
people in the Southern States it is infinitesimal in its results upon the 

t cotton crop of this country, as I have heretofore shown. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a word or twoas respects the conference 
agreement on this bill. The Senate reduced the crockery schedule 5 
per cent. This schedule was restored as provided in the House bill, 
the phraseology being changed in many important respects, and espe- 
cially in one, which, as I understand, is the leading change in this bill 
with the exception of the linen schedule, In other respects the Sen- 
ate amendments stand substantially as reported, with here and there 
a division of the amount of duty as between the two Houses. 

The Senate put 5 this bill binding-twine as free. The House of 
Representatives with great persistence insisted upon a duty upon bind- 
ing-twine, and finally these differences were composed by a substantial 
division between the rate imposed in the House bill and the free bind- 
ing-twine proposed by the Senate, and I agreed to it. To those who 
object to that provision of the reportI answer that it is better for those 
who consume binding-twine to have the duty atseven-tenths of a cent 
a pound rather than 2} cents a pound, which is the present Jaw. In 
other words, the rate of duty has been reduced eighteen twenty-fifths, 
or 72 per cent., as compared with the existing law on binding-twine. 

I do not know of any other material changes as respects the rate of 
duty than those I have mentioned. The cotton schedule was scarcely 
in conference, and the woolen schedule not at all practically, for the 
Senate had agreed to the woolen schedule of the House substantially, 
so that that was not in conference. I wish to consider for a moment 
the question involved in the changed provisions of the bill regarding 
sugar, and I must say that I am not quite satisfied nor am I much 
gratified at the disposition of that subject exhibited in this debate by 
those who produce sugar. 

I conversed with the planters of Louisiana on the subject when they 
were here, and there was not one of them with whom I conversed 
who did not say that this bounty of 2 cents a pound would manifestly 
stimulate the production of sugar in Louisiana; that if it could be 
maintained it would be a great boon to them. The Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. GIBSON ) yesterday, as I understood him, charged the com- 
mittee and the conferees with discriminating against this great indus- 


Why, Mr. President, so far from discriminating against them, we 
have discriminated in their favor. If they are to be turned ont of 
court and not to be discriminated for, then the policy marked out by 
the Senator from Kentucky is to discriminate against and destroy them. 

Can it be supposed by the people of Louisiana and the other States, 
who produce less than one-tenth of the sugar consumed in this country, 
that we are to tax everybody in the country in order to give them 2 
cents a pound or 2} cents a pound upon the sugar they produce? That 
has been the effect of it during all these years. 

This protection, so called, to the sugar industry, as faras it respects 
the production of cane sugar in Louisiana, has been a menace to the 
tax-payersof the country. They have not increased substantially their 
product ofsugar; they have not proposed to increase that product sub- 
stantially; and but for the fact that there seems now to be an indica- 
tion that we shall have sugar in large quantities from beets and from 
sorghum there would be little inducement, I confess, to give to the cane- 
sugar planters of Louisiana a bounty in order to develop the produc- 
tion. They have tried it for forty years, and they have produced this 
year but little more than they did forty years ago, and under special 
protection and stimulation beyond any other industry of the time, be- 
cause even in the days of what is known as the tariff of Mr. Walker, of 
1846, they had better protection than any other industry in the country, 
if that could be called a protective tariff. 


The theory of this bill is not to discriminate against Louisiana or 
that industry of Louisiana. It has for its object, as I understand it, 
two purposes: First, to produce cheap sugar to the consumers of our 
country. It is just as well known as that we are sitting here to-day 
that we pay 2 cents more a pound for sugar than the people of England 
pay for sugar, sugar there being free and here being taxed on an aver- 
age 2 cents per pound upon a polariscopic test of 90 degrees. Then in 
connection with this question of cheap sugar comes another question. 

Mr. GRAY. May I ask the Senator a question at that point? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRAY. Does the Senator say the effect of this bill in the sugar 
schedule will bring to the people of the United States, the consumers 
of sugar in this country, sugar at the same cost that it is obtained now 
in Great Britain? 

Mr. ALLISON. I mean to say that the difference now between the 
price of sugar in this country and in Great Britain is on an average, on 
the polariscopic test of 90 degrees, 2 cents a pound. I mean to say that 
under the provisions of this bill sugar testing 90 degrees by the polar- 
iscope will come in 2 cents cheaper than it comes in now, and that the 
consumers of this country will have the benefit of the 2 cents reduction. 

Mr. GRAY. Is it not a fact that the refined sugars will pay a tax 
which is not imposed in Great Britain on the sugars of the same class 
to-day, under this bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly. I am now speaking of sugars hav- 
ing a Dutch standard of color not more than 16, which is the common 
yellow sugar of our country. I am saying that as respects these sugars 
there will be a reduction in the price to the consumers of our country 
to the extent of 2centsa pound. That is the first thing. Inaddition 
to that, by the provisions of this bill as respects refined sugar, which I 
will reach later on perhaps, if I have time, we shall be substantially 
upon à footing as respects that price, certainly not a difference of half 
a cent a pound between our su and the sugars of the world. 

That is one thing sought to be accomplished by this bill. Another 
thing is that we believe it is to the interest of this continental posses- © 
sion of ours, peopled by a population of sixty-five millions, to produce 
all it needs of as essential an articleassugar. Therefure, having failed 
for one handred years to do it by the processes that we have hitherto 
adopted, we said we would insert in this bill a provision whereby we 
would give a bounty of 2 cents a pound to every producer of sugar 
who would produce sugar that would test 90 degrees pol thus 
placing the sugar producer in our country upon an exact equality with 
his present position as respects exisiting law. If that sugar tests less 
than 90 and more than 80 he is to receive 1} cents a pound bounty. 

Mr. President, I regard this bounty as ample for the sugar producers 
of ourown country. Therefore, I am not insympathy with the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. PADDOCK], who criticised these provisions as re- 
spects sugar. Why do we give this bounty at all? It is only neces- 
sary because great European nations who do not give a bounty, except 
tor exports, send their sugar here at a very low rate of cost, and our 
people are notlikely to compete with them unless they have a bounty. 
Their arrangements as respects sugar are very peculiar. eir own 
people pay a high price for sugar, and if we could tax our people as 
Germany taxes her people or as France taxes hers, I have no doubt by 
that method we could soon establish sugar production in this coun- 
try. But surely on the other side of the Chamber there wouid be no 
one willing to do that, and it would be a question of experiment with 
us on this side whether the people would sustain such taxes, 

If beet sugar is a success in our country I have no doubt that in ten 
years we shall adopt that method of excluding foreign sugar. We 
have a right to do it, but we can not afford, nor is it necessary for us 
now, to tax sugar for that purpose. Germany taxes the roots, the beets, 
and the manufacture, and then taxes to the extent of prohibition all 
sugar ſrom other countries. France does practically the same thing, and 
Russia does the same. It is by this double exclusion that they not 
only produce the sugar which they consume, but in recent years they 
have produced a surplus, and thatsurplus, under their arrangements as 
res their taxes, can be exported in such a way as to result in a 
bounty to the men who export the sugar. Cuban sugars are excluded 
from Germany and from France and from Holland and from Russia 
and from all Europe except England, and that is the reason why the 
West India Island sugars practically come here. The only competi- 
tion they have is the competition between the English refiners and our 
own and the English consumers and our own people, Therefore this 
bounty provision is inserted for the care and protection of all the people 
who produce sugar in ovr country, whether from beets or sorghum or 
eane. 

Bat if the position taken by the Senator from Kentucky be true then 
all these provisions ought to fall. His argument is that under the Con- 
stitution we have no right to impose a bounty for the production of 
sugar. The bounty system proposed in this bill, the Senator says, is 
unconstitutional. He argues that all these tariff schedules are but sys- 
tems of bounty, and the inevitable logic of his argument is that this 
whole bill is unconstitutional, although he did not quite say so. In 
other words, the Senator from Kentucky has argued here by the hour 
to show that under the Constitution of the United States we have no 
right to impose a system of direct or indirect bounties, and therefore 
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this whole bill is unconstitutional, because the effect of it is in both 

eens to impose bounties in favor of certain persons on certain arti- 

es. 

Mr. President, if this bill be constitutional at all it is as constitu- 
tional to impose a bounty directly as it is to impose a bounty indirectly, 
as suggested by the Senator from Kentucky. Therefore, according to 
the argument of the Senator from Kentucky and the inevitable logic 
of his argument, we can ouly impose duties for revenue and for no other 
purpose. That is his argument, and I do not see why it is necessary 
for him to spend time in showing that we mightimpose a duty under 
the reciprocity provision of the bill of 10 cents a pound upon tea. Ac- 
cording to the logic of his argument we ought to do that now in this 
bill for the purpose of raising revenue, instead of levying duties dis- 
criminating in favor of our industries where such discrimination is 
de med wise and just; and the Senator argued fora long time to show 
that this direct system of bounty was in this bill. When he was argu- 
ing I took up the first volume of the United States Statutes, being at- 
tracted to it by his owastatement, which was that we had given bounties 
to fishermen for nearly a century of time, and that in different phrase- 
ology those bounties still exist, running through all the changes and 
mutations of politics practically since the foundation of onr Govern- 
ment. 

I am sorry the Senator from Kentucky is not in his seat. I should 
like to ask him why it is that the fathers of the Republic, the men who 
sat in the first Congress of the United States and who passed this la w, 
did not see the unconstitutionality ot the provision as he now sees it, 
and nearly one-third of them were members ot the Constitutional Con- 
vention itself, These men, in 1789, on the 4th day of July—a mem- 
orable day—passed the law which I hold in my hand. They began it 
by saying: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of government, for the discharge of 
the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and protection of manu- 

_ factures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandises im ported, 

That was what our fathers thought of their constitutional power. 
But that was not all. They discriminated, and they gave bounties in 
this first law—to whom? They dealt with teas as we do. 

On all teas imported from China or India, in ships built in the United States, 
and belonging to a citizen or citizens thereof, or in ships or vessels built in for- 
eign countries, and on the 16th day of May last wholly the property of a citi- 
zen or citizens of the United States, and so continuing until the time of impor- 
tation, as follows : 

On Bohea tea, per pound, 6 cents, 

On all Souchong or other black teas, per pound. 10 cents. 

On all P teas, per pound, 2) cents. 

On all other green teas, per pound, 12 cents. 

9 1 5 teas imported in any other manner than as above mentioned, as fol- 

On Boheatea, per pound, 15 cents. 

Thus discriminating 9 cents per pound in favor of the men who at 
that moment owned ships in the United States and sailed them. What 
was the constitutional authority to give those bounties to the men who 
were sailing our ships in 1789? Tue Senator from Kentucky stated 
that there was a public purpose in it, to improve and build up a navy 
and commerce; but I should like to know what interest the Kentucky 
pioneer had in the building up of our commerce which was atall equal 
to that of the man who owned the ship to have this discrimination in 
his favor. 

Mr, ALDRICH. My colleague on the committee will allow me to 
call his attention to an act which was passed in 1829, to be found in 
4 Statutes at Large, page 331, which paid a bounty on refined sugar 
of 5 cents a pound when exported 

Mr. ALLISON. I thank the Senator, and I wish he would hand 
the statute to the Reporter. I should like to have it inserted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very well. 

The statute is as follows: 


An act allowing an additional drawback on sugar refined in the United States 
and exported therefrom. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Jouse of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That from and after the e of this act 
there shall be allowed a drawback on sugar refined in the United States, and 
exported therefrom, of 5 cents per pound, in lieu of the drawback at present al- 
lowed by law on sugar so retined and exported: Provided, That this act shall not 
alter or repeal any law now in force regulating the exportation of sugar re- 
fined in the United States, except to change the rate of drawback when so ex- 
ported: And provided, That this act shall cease to be in force so soon as the ex- 
ports of sugar shal! be equal to the imports of the same article. 

Approved January 21, 1829. 


Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Kentucky says it is a great pub- 
lie purpose to build up a navy. So it is. If it is a great public pur- 
pose to build up an army or a navy, is it not a great public purpose to 
be self-sustaining as respects our Army and our Navy? Is it possible 
that you can draw a line in this way, splitting and dividing hairs, by 
saying that one thing is a great public purpose and another is not? 
The Senator, it seems to me, in his argument failed to draw any dis- 
tinction. Now, then, as respects the importation—I only illustrate it 
by tea. The fourth section of the same law provides: 

SEC. 4. And be it (further) enacted by the authority aforesaid, That there shall be 
allowed and paid on every quintal of dried and on every barre! of pickled fish 
of the fisheries of the United States and on every 3 provision of the 
United States ex: to any country within the limits thereof, in lieu of a 
drawback of the duties imposed on the importation of the salt employed and 


ded therein, namely: 
every quintal of dried fish, 5 cents. 


On every barrel of pickled fish, 5 cents. 

On every barrel of saited provision, 5 cents. 

What was the object of putting a bounty of 5cents upon every barrel 
of salted provisions? Wasthat tocreate sailors? It was said that the 
object of a bounty to the fishermen was to create sailors in our country, 
hardy seamen, but the hardy seamen and the producer of salted pro- 
visions alike became the beneficiaries of this Jaw. 

So, sir, from the very foundation of our Government to this moment 
we have dealt in bounties and in drawbacks which are but bounties, 
and we have asserted, as the preamble to the first law on this subject 
declares, that we have a right by our legislation to encourage and pro- 
tect manufactures. So the question suggested by the Senator from 
Kentucky and the authorities read by him are mere leather and 
prunella” in the presence of all these great facts and the history of our 
country in this regard. 

What does it matter whether a State can give a bounty to a man who 
will build a mill or not? This bounty is not put upon such narrow 
grounds as that. It is put upon the solid ground that we believe it is 
as much to the interest of the 65,000,000 people that we produce our 
own sugar as it isthat we produce our own steel rails, or our own iron, 
or our own guns, or our ownships, Are weto be dependent in case of 
difficulty with Germany upon the bounty-protected sugar of Germany? 
Are we to be cut off from our supplies of sugar from the islands of the 
sea because perchance we are in a war with Spain or Great Britain? It 
scems to me that this view as respects our duty to build up all these 
great industries necessary to our protection and preservation is as es- 
sential as any other connected with our Government. 

But there is still another view as regards the sugar bounty, and that 
is that the main object is to produce cheaper sugar to the consumer. 
That is another main object. Germany thinks it wiser for her to pro- 
duce her own sugar. Russia does, Belgium does, Holland does, France 
does. Why do they think so? They wish to utilize in the best pos- 
sible way their agricultural lands, and that is found to be the best way. 

Now, can it be said that because sugar may not be grown upon every 
acre of land in the United States, therefore the bounty is unconstitu- 
tional? That is the argument of the Senator from Kentucky. I am 
not so certain, and I will give a note of warning on this question of 
bounty to sugar-cane. If it be true that all the people who are inter- 
ested in this bounty spurn it and denounce and declare it unconstitu- 
tional, they may find a Congress that will take them attheir word. I 
for one am iu favor of taking care of that industry in thesame way that 
I take care of the beet industry; but how long can it be popular to thus 
administer this bounty when the beneficiaries of it say that it is un- 
constitutional and they spurn it? 

Mr. President, I have said a good deal more than I intended when I 
rose to speak this morning. I merely desired to put upon record the 
fact that in this great bill, introduced as it has been by the Republican 
party, fostered and sustained as it has been by the Republican party, 
opposed in each and all of its stages by the Democrats, I have done the 
best I could asa member of the conference committee to arrange it 
fairly and justly as regards the interests I represent. I believe it is on 
the whole a fair bill to every section ot this country as a protective 
measure, and I do not believe that its general effect will be to operate 
harshly upon one section of the country as against another. I think 
many of these duties are too high. I have so said more than once upon 
this floor. I have tried with my associates on this side of the Cham- 
ber and on that to modify many of them. 

I have felt all the time that neither the State of Ohio nor the State 
of Massachusetts nor the State of Iowa, which I represent in part, could 
make this bill as it onght to be. We are now a people of forty-two 
States, having diverse interests and industries and activities. It is 
for us in a great measure of this kind, affecting the whole country, to 
so adjust it and arrange it as to create the least possible friction in any 
part of the country, and deal justly and fairly by every section of 
it. I have been animated by that spirit in what I have done person- 
ally upon this bill, and I believe that my associates upon this side 
of the Chamber have been so animated. It goes now to the country 
as an experiment in many of its features, especially as respects the 
sugar bounty. I hope to maintain it and sustain it in my place 
here, in a sense being responsible for it, as long as I have the opportu- 
nity to do so, in order to test our capacity to compete with Europe in 
the production of sugar. 

I hope this bill will have a fair test as respects its other provisions, 
and if it shall prove beneficial, as I believe it will, it will settle the 
question of the tariff for many years to come. 

But I feel sure that no measure can ever receive the oe of the 
American people that is possible to be framed under the interpretation 
of the Constitution as delineated this afternoon by the Senator from 
Kentucky, because if his argument is true at all it goes to the point 
that we are compelled always under our Constitution to draw a line 
such as we drew upon Japan, a 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. or 20 per 
cent. ad valorem rate, because under bis argument we can in no way, 
directly or indirectly, discriminate against or in favor of any interest 
in this country. Surely that will not do. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the Honse of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 2014) for 
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the relief of certain settlers on the public lands of the United States 
and to authorize the taking and filing of final proofs in certain cases. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a concurrent 
resolution directing the Clerk of the House to number consecutively 
the paragraphs and sections of the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the rev- 
enue and equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes; in which 
the concurrence of the Senate was requested. 


SIGNAL CORTS OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. BATE, ask the indulgence of the Senate to present at this 
time a conference report on the bill in relation to the Signal Corps and 
the Weather Bureau. The bill as agreed upon by the conference com- 
mittee is substantially the same as the Senate bill. There are some 
changes of phraseology which were mutually agreed upon by the con- 
ferees, but it does not affect the bill materially, and I therefore ask that 
the report be concurred in. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The conference report will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1454) to increase the efficiency and 
reduce the expenses of the Signal Corps of the Army and to transfer the Weather 
Service to the Department of Agriculture, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment to the bill of the Senate (S. 1454), 
and agree to the same with the following amendments: 

In line 1, 1 of the Senate bill, before the word “duties,” insert the word 
“civilian; and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 2, page 1 of the Senate bill, after the word “shall,” insert the word 
“ hereafter; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 2, page 1 of the Senate bill, atter the word “ upon,” strike out “two 
bureaus, one and insert in lieu thereof the words “a bureau; and the Senate 


agree to the same, 

n line 4, page | of the Senate bill, strike out the word“ transferred“ and in- 

sertin 925 thereof the words established in and attached; and the Senate 
to the same. 

In line 4, 1 of the Senate bill, after the word “and,” strike out the words 
“the other to be known as: and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line5, page 1 of the Senate bill, after the word “Army,” strike out the words 
“to remain in the War Department“ and insert in lieu thereof the words 
. remain a part of the military establishment;” and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

In line 6, page 1 of the Senate bill, after the word War,” insert the words 
“and allestimates for its apport shail be included with other estimates for the 
support of the military es ishment;“ and the Senate agree to the same, 

in tine 7, page l. section 2 of the Senate bill, after the word “the,” strike out 
the words "Signal Vorps shall. as at present, form a part of the Army and the; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

In line 9, pase L, section 2 of the Senate bill, after the word “ duties,” insert 
the words “and of; and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 10, page 1, section 2 of the Senate bill, after the word including,” in- 
sert the words "telegraph and; " and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 10, page 1, section 2 of the Senate bill, strike out the word “absolutely” 
and insert in lieu thereof the worde the;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line Li, page l. section 2 of the Senate bill, after the word ranges,” insert 
the words and other military uses; and the Senate ee to the same. 

In line 13, page 1, section 2 of the Senate bill, after the word collecting.“ 
strike out the Word information; and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 13, page 1, section 2 of the Senate bill, after the word “transmitting,” 
strike out the word "it, and insert in lieu thereof the word “information ;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 14, page I. section 2 of the Senate bill, after the word otherwise,” 
strike out the words which duty“ and insert in lieu thereof the words and 
all other duties usually pertaining to military signaling; and the operations of 
said corps;" and the Senate agree to the same, 

In line 27, page 1, section 3 of the Senate bill, after the word “established,” 
insert the words “and record;” and the Senate to the same, 

In line 3, page 2, section 4of the Senate bill, y the word “Chief,” insert 
the words “of Weather Bureau; and the Senate agree to the same, 

In line 11, page 2, section 4/of the Senate bill, after the word expert in the,“ 
strike out the words preparation of weather forecasts, may temporarily, pend- 
ing the training of a sufficient number of civilian experts for forecasting’ and 
insert in lieu thereof the words duties of the Weather Service may; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

In line 16, page 2, section 5 of the Senate bill, after the words shall be,“ in- 
sert the word honorably;“ and the Senate e to the same.“ 

In line 20, page 2, section 5 of the Senate bill, atter the word “shall,” insert 
the words “if they so elect;"’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 21, page 2, section 5 of the Senate bill, after the words continue as,” 
3 the words it shall be in the Signal Service; and the Senate agree to 
the same. $ 
In line 23, page 2 section 5 of the Senate bill, after the word “ observyers,'t 
strike out the word now; and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 24, page 2, section 5 ofthe Senate bill, after the word service,“ insert 
the words at said date; and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 4, page 3, sectiou 6 of the Senate bill, after the word performed,” in- 
sert the words long and;” and the Senate agree to the sume. 

In line 5, page 3. section 6 of the Senate bill, after the word “ board,” strike 
out the words of officers;"’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 6, 8, section g; of the Senate bill, after the word “ war,” strike out 
the word has and insert in lieu thereof the words shall have;“ and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

In line 19, page 3, section 7 of the Senate bill, after the words which are,” 
insert the word hereby; and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 20, 3, section 7 of the Senate bill, after the words "as to.“ in- 
sert the words be applicable to and to: and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 21, page 3, section 7 of the Senate bill, after the words “corps in,” 
strike out the word such!“ and insert in lieu thereof the words the same; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 21, page 3, section 7 of the Senate bill, after the words manner as,” 
strike out the words “now applies“ and insert in lieu thereof they now ap- 
ply; and the Senate to the same, 

n line 25, page 3, section 7 of the Senate bill, after the word examination,“ 
strike out the words“ by and approval of” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
and recommendation by; and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 26. page 3. section 7 of the Senate bill, after the word “ corps," insert 
the words to be; and the Senate agree to the rame. 

In line 30, page 3, section 8 of the Senate bill, after the word made,” insert 
the words in the Signal Corps; and the Senate agree to the same. 


In line 16, page 4, section 9 of the Senate bill. after the words shall be,” in- 
sert the word hereafter; and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 19, page 4, section 10 of the Senate bill, after the word “officials,” 
strike out the word “said” and insert in lieu thereof the word which; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 21, page 4, section 10 of the Senate bill, after the word “moneys,” insert 
the words “pertaining to and; ” and the Senate ayree to the same. 

In line 21, page 4, section 10 of the Senate bill, after the word “and,” strike 
out the words “it shall” and insert in lieu thereof the words “said board shall 
as soon as practicable ; ' and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 23, page 4, section 10 of the Senate bill, after the word property,“ 
insert the word more; and the Senate to the same. 

In line 24, page 4, section 10 of the Senate bill, after the word and,“ insert 
the words“ not necessary ;” an | the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 25, page 4, section 10 of the Senate bill, after the word “ corps,” strike 
out the words of the Army, and ” and insert in lieu thereof the words “and 
what part of said property will be suitable and necessary for the Signal Corps, 
and;" and the Senate agree to the same, 

In line 26, page 4, section 10 of the Senate bill, after the word “moneys,” 
strike out the word pertaining” and insert in lieu thereof the words which 
shall be decided to properly pertain;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 28, page 4, section lo of the Senate bill, strike out the words “ person 
as" and insert in licu thereof the words bureau, and to the custody of; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

In line 28, page 4, section 10 of the Senate bill, after the word Agriculture,“ 
strike out the words may direct; and the Senate agree to the same. 

M. B. BATE, 
JOS, R. HAWLEY, 
C. K. DAVIS, 

Managers on the part of the Sente. 
B. M. CUTCHEON, 
FRANCIS W. ROCKWELI, 
JOS. WHEELER, 

Managers on the part of the Ilouse. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the re- 
port of the conference committee. 
‘The report was concurred in. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 104) to 
permit the Secretary of War to t a revocable license to use a pier 
as petitioned by vessel-owners of Chicago, III. 

The message also announved that the House had passed the bill (S. 
3521) for the relief of Timothy Hennessy. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills; in which it requested the concurrence ot the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 7552) to relinquish the interest of the United States 
in certain lands to the city and county of San Francisco and its grantees; 

A LUE R. 11766) to correct the military record of Marcellus Pet- 
titt; an - , 

A bill (H. R. 12123) granting a pension to Sophia Wenzel. 

UNITED STATES PIER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. CULLOM. Lask leave to call up a conference report. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I shall have to object. 

Mr. CULLOM. It will take buta moment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I allowed the report of the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. BATE] to come in on the statement that it would take but a 
moment. 

Mr. CULLOM., I desire to go away, and this report will take but a 
moment. There will be no discussion about it at all. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Very well. 

Mr. CULLOM. I present the conference report which I send to the 


desk and ask to have read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 104) to permit the 
Secretary of War to grant a revocable license to use a pier as tioned by ves- 
sel-owners of Chicago, III., having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from ita amendment numbered | to the resolution of 
the House, and agree to the text of the same with the following amendments : 

Line 3, after the word “of, strike out the words "said pier.“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the words“ the United States pier at Chicago, III., situated north 
and east of the Illinois Central Railroad Company's whar No. i, and on south 
side of Chicago River.” ; 

Line 8, after the word “railroad,” strike out the word car“ and insert in 
place thereof the word “ company’s.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate striking out the preamble of said resolution and 2 to the same. 

sS. = cUL 


J. N. DOLPH, 
M. W. RANSOM, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
WM. E. MASON, 
J. H. SWE 
FELIX CAMPBELL, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on concurring in the re- 
port of the committee of conference. 
The report was concurred in. 


PAY AND MILEAGE OF MEMBERS AND DELEGATES, 


Mr. MORGAN. This morning I entered a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the Senate passed the bill (H. R. 12163) making an ap- 
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riation to supply a deficiency in the appropriation for compensa- 

Hon of Members Ay the House ＋＋— and Delegates from 
Territories, I ask leave now to withdraw that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair). With- 

out objection, the request of the Senator {rom Alabama will be granted. 

The Chair hears no objection, and the motion to reconsideris withdrawn. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon; 

A bill (H. R. 8124) granting a pension to George Everts; 

A bill (H. R. 12012) granting a pension to Hannah B. Shepherd; and 

A bill (H. R. 9767) granting an increase of pension to John S. Fer- 
guson. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The bill (H, R. 7552) to relinquish the interest of the United States 
in certain lands to the city and coun y of San Francisco and its grantees 
pen read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 

nds, 

The bill (H. R. 11766) to correct the military record of Marcellus 
Pettitt was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 12123) granting a pension to Sophia Wenzel was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


LAND SURVEYS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of the 
House of Representatives non-concurring in the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 10639) to amend section 2, act of May 30, 
1862, and asking for a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. - 

Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate insist upon its amendments 
to the bill and accede to the request of the House for a conference 
thereon, -` 

The motion was to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. WALTHALL, Mr. PLUMB, 
and Mr, DOLPH were appointed. : 

MICHAEL M’GARVEY. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3196) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael McGarvey; which was to strike out the same 
rate allowed for loss of both eyes’’ and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“t forty dollars per month.“ 

Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RIGHT OF WAY ACROSS RED LAKE RESERVATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3314) granting right of 
way to the Red Lake and Western Railway and Navigation Company 
across Red Lake reservation, in Minnesota, and granting said company 
the right to take lands for terminal railroad and warehouse purposes; 
which was to strike out three hundred and twenty and insert one 
hundred and sixty.“ 

Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

JOHN M. DUNN. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S, 4370) granting a pension 
to John M. Dunn, which was, in line 6, after the word of,“ where 
it first occurs, to strike out seventy-two' and insert fifty.” 

Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. y 
: CLASSIFICATION OF VESSELS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 540) to amend sections 1529, 
1530, and 1531 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating 
to the Navy; which were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


MARTHA N. HUDSON. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4481) granting a pension 
to Marthan N. Hudson; which was, in line 3, after the word laws,“ 
to insert at the rate of $8 per month.“ 

Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CHANDLER, If the Senator will allow me, I move that the 
Sre te non-concur in the ameudment and ask for a committee of con- 

ference. 

Mr. DAVIS. I withdraw my motion, and accept the motion of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT, The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from New Hampshire that the Senate non-concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives and ask for a conference on the 
disagreeing votes. 

The motion was agreed to. p 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. DAvIs, Mr. 
BLAIR, and Mr. BLODGETT were appointed. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Re tatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker of tbe House had signed the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 125) for the relief of Reaney, Son & Archbold; 

A bill 8 270) for the relief of the assignees of John Roach, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 728) in recognition of the merits and services of Chief En- 
gineer George Wallace Melville, United States Navy, and of the other 
officers and men ot the Jeannette Arctic expedition; 

A bill (S. 968) for the relief of Amos L. Allen, survivor of the firm 
of Larrabee & Allen; 

A bill (S. 1857) for the relief of Charles P. Chouteau, survivor of 
Chonteau, Harrison and Valle; 

A bill (S. 2212) relative to the Rancho Punta de la Laguna; 

PANN ve 2916) to remit the penalties on gunboat No. 2, known as 
the Petrel; $ 

A bill (S. 3269) for the relief of the administratrix of the estate of 
George W. Lawrence; 

A bill (8.3532) granting a pension to Georgiana W. Vogdes; 

A bill (S. 3716) to provide for the examination of certain officers of 
the Army and to regulate promotions therein; 

A bill (S. 3952) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Alabama River at or near Selma, Ala., by theSelma and Cahawba Val- 
ley Railroad Company; 

A bill (S. 4021) to authorize the commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to annul and cancel the subdivision of part of square 112, known 
as Cooke Park; 

A bill (S. 4031) to provide for the incorporation of trust, loan, mort- 
gage, and certain other corporations within the District of Columbia; 

A bill (84221) to confirm certain sales of the Kansas trust and 
diminished reserve lands in the State of Kansas; 

A bill (S. 4354) to refer to the Court of Claims certain claims of the 
Shawnee and Delaware Indians and the freedmen of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 4395) to authorize the construction of a across the 
Missouri River at some accessible point in Boone County, in the State 


of Missouri; 
A bill (S. 4396) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the 
point in the county of Benton, in the 


Osage River at some accessi 
State of Missouri; 

A bill (S. 4398) giving, upon conditions and limitations therein con- 
tained, the assent of the United States to certain leases of rights to 
mine coal in the Choctaw Nation; 

A bill (S. 4403) to provide an American register for the steamer Jo- 
seph Oteri, Jr., of New Orleans, La. ; 

A bill (S. 4405) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at the most accessible point within 1 mile above or 
below the town of Quindaro, in the county of Wyandotte and State of 


A bill (S. 4309) granting the right of way to the Sherman and North- 
western Railway Company through the Indian Territory, and for other 


purposes; 

A bill (H, R. 11459) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the fiscal year eading June 30, 1890, and for prior 
years, and for other pu ; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 125) toextend the time of payment to settlers 
on the public lands in certain cases. 


FREE-DELIVERY SERVICE. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 218) to allow the Postmaster-General 
to expend $10,000 to test at small towns and villages the system of 
a free-delivery service, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 

e. 

Mr. SAWYER. Lask that that joint resolution be put on its 
sage. The Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads have had a — 
lar joint resolution under consideration and authorized me to report it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the joint resolution? ‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr.SAWYER, It takes no money to try the experiment. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 
A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 


1890. 
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PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had this 
day approved and signed the following acts and joint resolutions: 

An act (S. 179) granting a pension to Ellen Courtney; 

An act (S. 577) granting a pension to Laura J. Ives; 

An act 8 626) granting a pension to Mary E. Williams; 

An act (S. 1971) for the relief of William Clawson; 

An act (S. 4074) to provide an American register for the bark Cam- 
panero, of Baltimore, Md. ; 

An act (S. 3852) to authorize the Eagle Pass Water Supply Company 
and the Compañía Proveedora de Aguas de Ciudad Porfirio Diaz to 
connect their water-works communications across the Rio Grande 
River at Eagle Pass, Tex.; 

An act (S. 3996) to repeal sections 3952 and 3953 of Revised Statutes 
of the United States; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 95) to surrender certain bonds, drafts, and other 
papers in the Department of State to Robert 8. Hargous, administrator 
of Louis S. Hargous, deceased; and 

Joint resolution (S. 123) to enable the commission having charge of 
the preparation and erection of the statue, with suitable emblematic 
devices thereon, on one of the public reservations in the city of Wash- 
ington, to the memory of General Lafayette and his compatriots, to 
execute the purpose expressed in the concurrent resolution adopted by 
the two Houses of Congress on the 28th day of Angust, 1890. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in response to a Senate resolution 
of September 29, 1890, the last report of the Government directors of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company; which was referred to the Select 
Committee on Pacific Railroads, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from the Postmaster-General, 
in response to a Senate resolution of September 20, 1890, relating to 
alleged records of the Confederate government valuable in connection 
with certain mail contractors’ claims; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7254) to repeal timber-cultufe laws, 
and for other purposes, agreed to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Payson, Mr. PICKLER, and Mr. HoLMAN managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills: 

A bill (S. 1658) establishing a customs collection district to consist 
of the Pistes of North Dakota and South Dakota, and for other pur- 
poses; an 

A bill (S. 2938) concerning the jurisđiction of courts of the United 
States: 

The m further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 2617) for the relief of Henry Clay and others, owners 
and crew of the whaling schooner Franklin, of New Bedford, Mass. ; 

A bill (H. R. 3449) ior the relief of James M. Lowry; 

A bill (H. R. 6584) for the relief of certain enlisted men of the Ord- 
nance Corps, United States Army, in the matter of claims for bounties; 

A bill (H. R. 6975) to provide for an additional associate justice of 
the supreme court of Arizona; 

A bill (H. R. 7641) for the relief of Daniel C. Trewhitt, of Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn. ; 

A bill (H. R. 9852) to authorize the Lake Charles Road and Bridge 
Company, of Lake Charles, La., to construct and maintain bridges 
across English Bayou and Calcasieu River; 

A bill (H. R. 11527) to amend chapter 1065 of the acts of the first 
session of the Fiftieth Congress; and 

A bill (H. R. 12187) to set apart certain tracts of land in the State of 
California as forest reservations. 


THE REVENUE BILL. ‘* 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following con- 
current resolution of the House of Representatives; which was read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatices (the Senate concurring), That the Clerk 
of the House be, and he is hereby, directed to number consecutively the para- 


gral hs and sections of House bill 9416, to reduce the revenue and equalize 
uties on imports, and for other purposes, in the enrollment of the bill. 


The Senate, by unanimous consented, proceed to consider the resolu- 


tion. 
Mr. ALDRICH. From the conferees on the part of the Senate I offer 
an amendment to the concurrent resolution, which I send to the desk. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT, The amendment will be read. 
The SECRETARY. Add at the end of the resolution: 


And he is hereby farther directed to enroll paragraphs 362 and 37 
3802. Cables, cordage, and twine (except binding-twine com 

in nee of istle or Tampico fiber, manila, si 

all binding-+twine manufactured in whole or 


as follows: 
whole or 
orsunn) lj cents per pound; 
part of istle or Tampico fiber, 


or sunn, seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound; cables and cord- 
—.— emp, 2} cents per pound; tarred es and cordage, 3 cents per 
und, 


372. Collars and cuffs, composed entirely of cotton, 15 cents per dozen pieces 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem; composed in whole or in part of linen, 30 cents per 
dozen pieces and 40 per cent. ad valorem; shirts, and all articles of wearing ap- 
parel of every description, not specially provided for in this act, composed 
wholly or in part of linen, 55 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. PLUMB, Ishouldjustlike to inquire of the Senator from Rhode 
Island if he will accept some other amendments to the bill through the 
medium of this concurrent resolution. There are a number of amend- 
ment which occur to me that I think ought to be made, even at this 

ate s 

Mr. ALDRICH. These amendments incorporate the action of the 
conterence committee. It was erroneously engrossed by the clerks of 
the two committees. 

Mr. PLUMB. We have had this bill twice printed, I think, for the 
use of the Senate, and I supposed had finally got it in the shape in 
which it was desired to pass it. I do not know what veil there may 
be under which things may fall. Of course I presume it is all right, 
but I suggest that it is a very awkward way of doing business, and 
rather more convenient than it is safe. 

Mr. CARLISLE. While I do not agree that the increases made by 
these paragraphs over the rates established by the bill as it passed the 
Senate ought to be made, yet it is a fact that they were agreed upon 
in the conference committee, and they have been omitted by mistake 
from the report. Therefore I suppose the resolution is a proper one, to 
make the report conform to the actual fact. 

Mr. ALDRICH, So far as the first paragraph is concerned it is not 


an increase, 

Mr. CARLISLE. But there are increases. I allude only to those 
parts which are increases. 

Mr. INGALLS. It would be interesting to know whether now at 
last, on the very heels of final adjournment, this bill and the report of 
the conference committee bave been so far examined that we know 
that these are all the errors which need to be corrected. It iscertainly 
an extraordinary process that in a bill of this magnitude, involving 
such questions and to endure for so long a period of time, we should 
be called upon to vote for a concurrent resolution todirect an enrolling 
clerk to insert certain amendments in the frame-work of the bill. 

I think before we agree to this resolution we had better have some 
assurance from the conferees that the bill has been gone over paragraph 
by paragraph and punctuation point by punctuation point, so that the 
assurance may be definite that there is nothing more to be done, and if 
this has not been already a we had better leave this open as a 
kind of basket clause to take in what othererrors may be subsequently 
discovered. 

Mr. PLUMB. It is somewhat extraordinary if in connection with 
the substance of this amendment it is found in fact that the conference 
committee have increased the duties on one certain thing at all events 
beyond that contemplated or made by the action of either House. It 
seems to me that that is stretching the parliamentary authority of the 
conference committee beyond reason or authority. The two Houses 
seem to have agreed on 50 per cent. as the proper duty on shirts and ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel composed wholly or in part of linen, and the 
conference committee very accommodatingly put it up to 55 per cent, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I onght to say in answer to the suggestion made 
by the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] that the bill has 
been gone through carefully and thoroughly, I think, and these are the 
only errors which have been discovered, and I presume they are all 
that will be discovered. The effect of the amendments is simply to 
make the bill in accordance with the conference committee’s action. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to make an inquiry in regard to the resolu- 
tion. Is action asked upon the resolution ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Upon the amendment first. The ques- 
tion is first on the amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Isl- 
and. > 

Mr. HARRIS. The resolution, as I anderstand it, is proposed to 
correct the enrollment of the bill. There are two or three bills lying 
upon the table of the President in respect to which similiar resolutions 
have been offered, which have been objected to and are lying there. I 
am not sure that this is not the proper method of correcting an error. 
I have favored it in respect to other bills, but it has been objected to. 
Iam not quite willing to have this or any other bill corrected in its 
enrollment by a concurrent resolution unless the same rule is applied 
to the various bills in respect to which such resolutions are pending, 
Let the resolution lie over for the present. We can consider it later. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolution will 
go over. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the rev- 
enue and equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I had intended to submit to the Senate 
to-day some remarks in regard to the reciprocity featare that has been 
attached to this bill as it is now before the Senate and comes to us from 
the conference committee. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CAR- 
LISLE], in the able and exhaustive speech which he has made, has sọ 
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entirely covered the ground of criticism that I am not disposed to de- 
tain the Senate by any remarks of my own. 

I should have been glad, sir, if there had been more opportunity for 
the discussion of this most important report on this most important 
and serious measure of taxation, it there had been greater opportunity 
for Senators on this side and Senators upon that to have found out 
from those who have reported this bill buck to the Senate trom the 
conference what were the reasons that constrained them at last to dis- 
sent from the very moderate amendments and the very slight modifi- 
cations that were made by-the Senate to the bill as it came from the 
House. 

But it appears that we are to be denied that opportunity. The fiat 
has gone forth that this bill is to be passed. It is ta be hurried to the 
final act that is to make it a law. Whether it he that its friends upon 
that side have discovered signs of disintegration in the party that nom- 
inally support it is not for me to now question, but itis with unseemly 
haste being rushed throngh the Senate without just opportunity tor 
criticism aad examination. 

The Senator {rom Iowa [Mr. ALLISON ] took occasion to criticise the 
position taken by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] in his 
most able and searching examin tion of the reciprocity feature of this 
bill, this addendum that bas been made in the Senite, this flag of 
truce, as the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGAn] called it, that is to 
head the marching column of home-market adherents as they come be- 
tore the people. He seemed to think that because the Senator from 
Kentucky contended thata subsidy that was to be given to a particular 
class in this country, a subvention out of the pockets of the people, out 
of the Treasury of the United States to certain favored individuals, 
was not within the power of Congress, then his argument ought to have 

ne farther and to have extended to a denial of the power of Congress 

ndirectly to aid a class or an industry or an interest by tariff taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, there would be much to say upon that topie if this 
were the time and ir this were the opportunity to discuss the power of 
indirect taxation, but the position taken by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky nevertheless stands, and has not been directly attacked by the 
Senator from Iowa. It is incapable in my opinion of being success- 
fully attacked by any oneorin any quarter, and this must remain asa 
sheer, bald assumption of usurpation of power on the part of Congress 
to take from the common Treasury of all the peop.e these millions of 
dollars to place in the pockets of those who shall manufacture sugar in 
Lonisiana or elsewhere within the borders of the United States, 

The Senator from Iowa seemed to think that there could be no dis- 
tinction drawn between the broad grounds for a tax for a public pur- 
poseand those which support a tax levied for private purposes and con- 
eern individual and special interests. 

But, Mr. President, I only rose to say a very few words on one or two 
features of this report. We have just had our proceedings interrupted 
by a resolution to correct errors in the enrolling of the bill, and it is 
gratifying to know that in the accelerated speed with which this meas- 
ure is being put through its preliminary staves this dropped stitch has 
been discovered, and somebody who had a cheap shirt on his back has 
been hauled up and told he will not get off by any omission on the part 
of the conferees. 

We have discovered that we have allowed, owing to the speed with 
which it is necessary to go through with this matter, this important 
article of clothing to escape that tax which in all propriety you 
have put upon snch articles, and therefore this man with a cheap 
shirt on his hack is not going to get off scot free, as he thought 
he might do, by the omission and carelessness ot the committee. Well, 
I do not know whether there may be any other omissions or not. 

But, Mr. President, I was calling attention to this matter ot the sub- 
sidy, which the Senator from Iowa seems to think is not amenable to 
the criticisms of the Senator trom Kentucky, and that a subsidy is not 
only a proper and legitimate exercise ot the legislative power, but that 
in itself it is to becommended; that there is no obstruction to be found 
in the grants of legislative power to Congress to the passage of this or 
any other subsidy that the Congress of the United States may in its 
wisdom believe to be for the general good and the public wellare, 

I will stop long enough to call the attention of the Senator from 
Towa to the fact that there are broad distinctions necessarily lying at 
the basis of all legislation of this kind between a public object and a 
private object to which the money of the people can be appropriated. 
A subsidy that is to encourage one industry at the expense of others, 
that is to bestow a special favor upon a class or upon individuals that 
is not conferred upon all classes and upon all individuals, is obnoxious 
to every principle that lies at the basis of the institutions of this coun- 


The Senator from Iowa seemed to think that a subsidy, a bounty, 
becanse it has obtained at certain times in our history, and been given 
upon certain public grounds, may at all times lawfully obtain and be 
given indiscriminately whenever the Congress of the United States 
shall think it is proper that it should be bestowed. 

But, Mr, President, I only want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Iowa to the extreme result to which he is led by that logic. If 
this subsidy to the sugar manufacturers of this country, in Louisiana, 


or in Kansas, or Nebraska, is legitimate and within the scope of our 
legislative power, then a subsidy to any other industry is likewise 
legitimate. There is no obstacle between the demand for such a sub- 
sidy on the part of any manufacturer and its reception except the will 
of Congress. II this is legitimate, then Congress may bestow upon a still 
larger class, and if worth is to be estimated by the extent of the class 
upon a worthier class, upon the growers of wheat and corn, upon the 
tarmers of the country, a bounty or a subsidy out of the pockets ot the 
people in order to encourage their very depressed industry. There is 
no limit that can be placed by the argument of the Senator from Iowa 
to the exercise of this power. ‘ 

Then, Mr President, we would becoming directly to that state of 
things towards which many steps have been taken in this bill, a state 
socialism, in which the Government is to become a partner in all in- 
dustries, and in which the Government is to be called upon to aid and 
encourage, as it is called, any industry that is unprofitable by a bounty 
or byatax. It matters not in principle whether this is done directly or 
indirectly, To this result must the logic of the Senator from Iowa 
bring us if we are to pursue his argument as a sound one. 

Mr. President, I only rise more particularly before this debate closes 
to place in the RECORD a table which I have, that has been prenared 
very carefully by a very competent man, in rd to the labor-cost of 
one of the most important articles contained in this scheme of tariff 
taxation. I mean the labor-cost in the production of steel rails, about 
which in thecourse of the debate during the last two months a good deal 
has been said on both sides ot this Chamber. There has been no argu- 
ment mae justifying the tariff tax that has been laid upon steel rails 
or upon any other of the numerous commodities that are the subject 
of this bill except that it was meant to equalize the conditions of the 
manufacturers in this country and abroad, in order that the manu- 
facturer in this country might compete upon fairly equal terms. It 
has been called to the attention of the Senate more than once that if 
thut were the only excuse for this taxation it was necessary to get at 
the exact difference in the labor-cost for the production of these arti- 
cles in this country and in Europe. 

Jam iortunate in having had at this late day worked out, as I said, 
by a very competent statistician, å statement of the cost of labor in the 
production of 1 ton of steel rails in the United States, the continent 
of Europe, and Great Britain, compiled trom the preliminary report 
of the Commissioner of Labor as contained in House of Representa- 
tives Miscellaneous Document No. 222, as compared with the report of 
Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 198. 

by this table, which I shall ask leave to print in full in the RECORD, 
it appears what is the labor-cost in the production of 1 ton of steel rails 
in the Unite’ States, taking all the elements of cost, commencing with 
the production of the iron ore from the mines, 4,137 pounds of iron 
ore necessary to the production of a ton of steel rails; the labor-cost of 
the production of 1,497 pounds of limestone, necessary in fluxing that 
much ore; the labor-cost of the production of 4,808 pounds of bitumi- 
nous coal, which is necessary, according to the tables that we have be- 
fore us, for the reduction of that much iron ore, for the conversion of that 
much coal into 3,082 pounds ot coke; the labor-cost for the conversion 
of the ore, of the limestone, and the coke into 2,469 pounds of pig-iron, 
and the labor-cost and fuel for the conversion of the pig-iron into 2,488 
pounds of steel ingots; and finally, the labor-cost for the conversion of 
the steel ingots into 1 ton of steel rails. All the steps are taken into 
the account, so that this progression of labor-cost, which the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] has been so fond of referring to as be- 
ing the only proper and accurate way of getting at the labor-cost of an 
article, is carried out, and we have as the result in the United States, 
according to Mr. Carroll D. Wright and according to these documents 
that have been presented to the Senate and are now before them, 
$11.5983 as the Jabor-cost in the United States for the production of 1 
ton of steel rails. 

From nine establishments on the continent of Europe and in Great 
Britain we have also a calculation of the labor-cost, taken from these 
same documents. The average of all the nine establishments on the 
Continent and in Great Britain for the production of a ton of steel rails 
calculated in the same manner, commencing with the production of 
the iron ore and ending with 2,240 pounds of the finished product of 
steel rails, is 511. 40 and fifty-five one-hundredths, making a difference 
of only 19 cents between the labor-cost of a ton of steel rails in the 
United States and the average labor-cost computed upon the product 
ot these nine establishments in Great Britain and on the continent of 
Europe of a product of like amount. 

Therefore we have, to condense what I have just said, this remark- 
able statement, that according to the Commissioner of Labor, Mr. Car- 
roll D. Wright, labor receives in the United States $11.59 to produce a 
ton of steel rails, and according to the same report of this same Com- 
missioner the average cost of production for labor in nine mills in Eu- 
rope, including the Continent aud Great Britain, is $11.40 per ton. 
Hence in the United States the cost of labor is $11.59 and in nine mills 
on the Continent and in Great Britain it is $11.40. The difference in 
favor of the foreign-produced article, 1 ton of steel rails, is only 19 
cents, 

And yet to cover that difference we have now a tax in the House bill 
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of $11.20, and in the Senate reduced by an amendment to this bill to 
$11.76, but raised by this committee of conference back to the House 
rate of $13.44. 

Mr. President, this is only one of the very many exposures of what 
the Senator from Kentucky properly called the false pretenses that are 


contained in this bill. It is not to cover the difference in labor-cost; 
it is not in order to protect the laborer in the mills and in the mines 
that these rates are imposed. There is another and a different object 
which is patent to every one who reads these schedules, I submit the 
table, which is as tollows: 


Comparative statement of the cost of labor in the production of one ton of steel rails in the United States, the continent of Europe, and Great Britain. 


neous Document No, 198. 


Compiled by Ivan C. Michels, from 


Materials and successive stages of conversion. Unten 


[Compiled from the preliminary report of the Commissioner of Labor, House Miscellaneous Document No. 222, and compared with the report Senate Miscella- 
House Miscellaneous Document No. 222, pages 29, 30, 33, 85, 41, 46, 47, 50, 59, and 60.] 


Continent of Europe. Great Britain. 


No.3.* | No. 4. 


No.5.* No. 6. 


No. 7. No. g.“ No. 9. No. 10. No. 11. 


For production of 4,137 pounds of iron ore.... 


$2, 6352 | $4.0087 | $2. 6476 | $3. 3385 | $2, 9765 80. 920 81. 6548 | $1. 1811] $2. 5028 $2, 4295 
For production of 1,497 pounds of limestone. „251 +2904 2004 20 2904 2904 . 2904 - 2904 + 2004 + 2904 . 2904 
For production of 4,808 pounds of bituminou 1. 1.4952 2. 1010 2.5145 | 2,1924 2.3355 . 6779 | 1.6539 | 1.6731 1.6299 1, 8082 
For conversion of above coal into 3,082 pounds of coke..... 5983 +6996 .4299 .4222 «2773 „2141 .3082 . 3729 - 5886 5501 42 
For conversion of above ore, limestone, and coke into 
2,469 pounds of pig-iron 97 - 9456 1. 2079 79 . 9835 
For conversion of above pi 
„ ENE EO S EREN 1.2141 5173 | 1.0623 | 1.2589 1. 2600 1.2912 1.2858 
For fuel (L11 tons bituminous coal) for con’ J 
pig-iron into 2,483 pounds of steel ingots 6001 -9701 | 1.1610 1.0123 | 1.0878 3130 8769 8485 
For conversion of above steel ingots into 
pounds) Of steel rulls. ... . sees: 1.0430 | 2.5190 | 4.6410 | 2.5830 2.6890 2, 4860 
For (1.17 tons) bituminous coal for conversion of above 
steel ingots into 1 ton of 2,240 pounds of steel rails -7277 | 1.0225 | 1.2238 9844 
% AAV 9.7413 | 12.8345 15. 1707 11. 4055 
S N —— — 2 
Total cost of 1 ton of steel rails, including material, labor, | 
salaries of officials and clerks, fuel, supplies, repairs, 
e AA EE RA E A 25.777 | 19.576 | 22.184 | 25,652 | 23. 121 22. 776 


* Number of locality of steel-rail mills as per page 34 of the preliminary report of the Commissioner of Labor, House Miscellaneous Document N. 


t A clerical error in the report of the Acting Commissioner of Labor in Senate Miscellaneous Document 


2.4,“ which have duly been taken note of in the compilation of the above co 


Let me say while I am on this subject, lest I may be thought to have 
opitted anything that is at all important to the problem, this gentle- 
man having worked out the difference in the labor-cost of the common 
steel rails, commencing with the iron ore in the mine, also deals with 
the figures taken from the report of the Commissioner of Labor that 
concern the total cost of a ton of steel rails in this country and in 
Europe, including material, labor, salaries of officials and clerks, fuel, 
supplies, repairs, and taxes. In the United States the cost, including 
all these things, the taxes, the salaries of clerks and high-paid officials, 
presidents of companies, vice-presidents, and secretaries, and so on, is 
$25.777, and in Europe the average of these nine mills on the conti- 
nent and in Great Britain is $22,776, making a difference altogether of 
$3 in the labor-cost, including all these items, between Europe and this 
country. 

Mr. President, is it not a monstrous injustice, is it not a shame and 
a reproach to this Senate, that they should sit here day after day with 
these facts ascertainable staring them in the face and yet gaining their 
own consent to place a burden like this upon the necks of the Ameri- 
can people, a tax of $13.44 to cover a mere labor-cost of 19 cents, and 
a cost, covering all possible charges, taxes, materials, salaries, and all, 
ot only $3 between the production of a tonof steel rails in Europe and 
in this country? 

Mr. President, that same analysis might be pursued as to the other 
schedules in this bill, and in every case you would find that the tax, 
instcaa of being made to fit the difference in labor-cost in this country 
and abroad, would multiply that difference many fold; and that in the 
face, so far as steel is concerned, of the evidence that has been quoted 
here more than once of Major Bent, who is the president, I believe, or 
manager, of one of the largest steel works in the United States, that if 
you gave him free material he wanted no protective tax at all and could 
compete with the steel-rail makers of the whole world upon equal terms. 

I am not about to detain the Senate any longer. My principal object 
was to place upon the record this latest analysis that I have seen of the 
labor-cost of one of the most important articles contained in the sched- 
ules of the bill before us. I know that I can not by detaining the Sen- 
ate delay the passage of this bill, and I must submit, as the rest of the 
citizens of the United States are compelled to subinit, to the imposi- 
tion of the burdens that are contained in it, and only hope for that re- 
lief which may come in the revolving years, from a change of sentiment 
in Congress, brought about by an indignant expression of popular opin- 
ion. 

There are many other things in regard to the features of this bill that 
deserve comment and to which the attention of the people should be 
called. There is no opportunity now to do it. 

The general adoption of specific duties in this bill is one of its most 
iniquitous features, adopted in the interest protessedly of a better ad- 
ministration of the customs of our country, but really intended to 
increase the rate of taxation, by the device of a hurd and fast duty 
upon a commodity to head off and meet that cheapening process which 
is going on all over the world in its great industries and in the com- 
modities that are the products of those industries. So that when you 


t No. 222. 
No. 198, of transposition of figures,*'2,469"” should read 
mparative statement, ; 


lay a specific tax of so many cents or so many dollars per pound or 
per ton, you may laugh at the cheaper product that time and inyen- 
tion and skill evolve, for you meet the cheapening process by the specific 
tax. This specificduty, amounting now to 50or 60 percent. ad valorem, 
in the process of time and by the cheapening of these commodities 
mounts as they lower in the scale and becomes 70 or 100 or even more 
per cent., as some of these taxes have become where they have been 
laid for long periods of time. 

It is one of the devices of those classes and of those interests for whom 
this tariff tax has been so enormously increased. They seek to ob- 
scure from the people an idea of the true enormity of the measure of 
this taxation and veil from them the burdens that they are bearing b 
this laying of a specific tax instead of the ad valorem tax, whi 
always speaks for itself and explains what proportion of the value of 
an article goes in the way of tax either to the public Treasury or to the 
coffers of the protected mannfacturers. 

But, Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate longer upon this 
subject, and only trust that the people of this country will be able to 
bear with such equanimity as may come to them this increased tax 
burden, and will in due time understand the selfishness of the measure 
and of the men who are promoting it. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, at an earlier stage of this debate, 
the exact date I have not before me now, the Senator from Missouri, 
who is not now in his seat [Mr. Vest], had printed in the RECORD, in 
the course of some remarks that he submitted upon the pending bill, 
an editorial from the New York Evening Post, of the 17th of April, I 
think, reflecting very severely upon the course of Mr. Joseph Wharton, 
of Philadelphia, in respect of his position concerning the duties apon 
nickel, it being the fact that Mr. Wharton is the principal manufact- 
urer of that product in this country. 

I regret to say this in the absence of the Senator from Missouri, but 
I have his assurance that were he present he would himself put upon 
the record what I am now asking leave to do in reading the retraction 
that was made at a subsequent date by the editor of that journal upon 
a letter from Mr. Wharton concerning the editorial in question and 
which he also printed in his paper. I will not make any further refer- 
ence to Mr. Wharton’s letter, which is quite long, but beg to read what 
the editor of the Post said concerning the matter. He said: 


We frankly apologize to Mr. Wharton for the misrepresentations into which 
we have been led concerning his attitude towards the duty on nickel ore and 
concermng his mining industry, If we return to the subject of his letter it will 
not be for the sake of excusing ourselves in these particulars. 


It was only just to the gentleman, who could not have an oppor- 
tunity to correct this statement which had been put upon the record, 
that this correction should be put upon the Sais 

Mr. STEWART. Mr, President, I do not rise to discuss this bill 
further than to remark that it is the result of the best deliberations 
that the two Houses could bestow upon the measure. Thereare things 
in the bill which I wish were otherwise. It does not come up in all 
respects to my standard of protection. I would not force any Ameri- 
can citizen to work in competition with the pauper labor of other lands, 
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I would so place the tariff that we should only be compelled to com- 
pete with others living in this country and enjoying the same advan- 


the constant declaration that the tariff is a tax upon the 
American people I desire to enter my protest. It is a tax upon those 
seeking our markets, not upon our people; and experience has shown 
that the only way to permanently cheapen prices is to do our work at 
home. If manufacturing is done abroad it will be done by trusts and 
monopolies. If done here in this country, where there is ample room 
for sharp competition among the American people, they will increase 
the amount of production and lower the prices throughout the coun- 

There ean be no doubt about that. p 

There has been so much said about foreign trade that I desire to call 

the attention of the Senate to the fact that a foreign market for farm 
ucts can not continue; that it will be buta few years when it will 
impossible for us to enjoy any portion of the European market for 
any farm product except cotton, and it is very doubtful whether we 
shall enjoy that monopoly long. The history of the world for the last 
fifteen years has been entirely changed. New fields have been opened 
not hitherto explored. The market of Europe is a limited market. 
They only buy the deficiency to make up what is necessary for their 
consumption of farm products, and they are making efforts which are 
88 great results to supply that market independent of the 

nited States. 

For example, France at home has so improved the cultivation of 
wheat that her average yield, Iam told, is 45 bushels to the acre. Other 
countries are taking other means to obtain a supply of that and other 
farm products. The Argentine Republic is being opened. It is as good 
a country as our own for the production of all the farm products that 
we can produce, and in equal abundance, and with less labor. They 
have grand rivers running up through that country, which give them 
water navigation to the interior, and they are populating it by the 
million with the people of southern Europe who work at low wages. 
Italians, Austrians, and Portuguese are emigrating to that country by 
the million, and their products are already enormous and are increas- 
ing yearly, Wecan not compete with them unless we get down to 
the grade of civilization und the grade of wages that they are willing 
to work for. 

Africa is being explored and opened, and it is a virgin field for the 
production of the raw material, as it is called, although I claim that 
nothing is raw material upon which labor has been bestowed, but the 
materials that are least manulactured, upon which the least labor has 
been bestowed. 

There are other fields being opened. India is traversed by new rail- 
roads, and over a thousand millions have been expended in twenty-five 
years in the construction of railroads and irrigation works for the pur- 
pose of developing the resourees of India. Russia is also extending 

over her vast domain. 

The millions of poorly paid laborers of those countries are going to 
supply Europe, and it will be but a few years when there will be no 
market whatever for any of our farm produets in Europe unless we 
produce on the level of the lowest paid labor in the world and against 
the virgin fields of these new continents that are being opened. The 
American people can not be reduced to that level. It is idle to talk of 
a foréign market for farm products. That we must give up. We must 
have some other market or no market at all. Cotton is in danger. 
They are attempting to raise cotton in India. They will find other 
places besides the Southern States where they can produce it. 

The resources of Africa are not explored and not understood. It is 
said that portions of South America can produce cotton. The time 
may come when that means of export will also be cut off. Then what 
shall the United States export? 

We must buy from foreign countries those articles that we can not 
produce at home. We will buy them at whatever cost. We will have 
our tea and coffee and sugar, if we do not produce them at home. I 
believe we can, however, in a short time produce sugar; but mean- 
while we will have those articles at whatever cost. How are we to pur- 
chase them? Not by the so-called raw material, farm products, for the 
poor-paid labor of these new countries will drive us out of the foreign 
markets in that t. Then how are we to do it? 

I say that there is but one mode of obtaining it, and that is to com- 
pete with Europe in the higher grades of civilization and of labor and 
send our manufactured articles into those countries, as Europe does. 
We have all the advantages of Europe of having our raw material at 
home, and if we protect our manulacturers and aid our labor at home 
and bring the artisans of Europe here, and not their manufactured ar- 
ticles, and manufacture here, we shall have a market of our own amply 
sufficient to absorb all the farm products that can be produced. 

The farmer is short-sighted who looks across the ocean when already 
our home market is 90 per cent. at least of our entire market for farm 
products, and the other 10 per cent. hangs as a dead weight upon the 
energies ot the country, because the surplus that we sell abroad de- 
termines the price of what is sold at home. 

If you want better prices, have more consumers at home and use up 
the surplus here, and then you will fix your own price; competition 
here will fix the price of farm products. We are fast making a mar- 


ket at home. This bill will add to that market. This bill, if it is al- 
lowed to stand, will bring hundreds and thousands and millions of 
artisans into the field to consume, and every farmer will have near his 
home a market for the products that he can raise to support the mann- 
facturers. If we do that and have large establishments, the skill and 
genius of our people will manufacture better and will be able to com- 
pete in any department of industry with any part of the world. 

Then we want one thing more. We want cheap and quick commu- 
nication with the world, so that we can send them our manufactured 
articles. With the product of the skill and genius of the American 
people let us buy what we need abroad and cease to attempt to com- 
pete with the servile labor of these new countries that are being opened 
for the express purpose ot supplying Europe with farm products. I 
rejoice that there has been a step forward in this bill. Although it is 
not all we can desire, I shall vote for it with the highest pleasure. 

Mr, COCKRELL. Mr. President, I merely want to read two tele- 
grams that I have received in regard to this matter. One of them is 
dated Kansas City, Mo., September 24, 1890, and is as follows: 

Free tin-plates are urgently needed by the West. The benefit that would re- 
sult from them to the agricultural and other interests is incalculable, Were- 
spectiully ask you to use all your influence in favor of free tin-plate. 

ARMOUR PACKING COMPANY. 

The other I have just received to-day, dated St. Joseph, Mo., Sep- 

tember 30, 1890, and is as follows: 


We understand conference committee places duty on beans at 40 cents per 
bushel. The crop United States this year isa failure. Not more than quarter 
to one: third crop. This will necessitate the im of large quantities beans 
from foreign countries, and advanced cost will have to be borne by Western peo- 
pe If date on which duty takes effect could be extended it would be a t 

n to the Western people, as their supply of this article must sane trom 
France and Germany and the short time given will not it importation to 
this country for consumption until after higher duty fakes effect, which will 
be a hardshipto consumers, 

J. W. WALK 


ER, 
President Board of Trade. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it is a subject of congratulation for 
the Senate and the country that the prolonged and wearisome discussion 
of the pending bill is at last to close. Atter a debate of such unusual 
length, extending to every ph and section of the bill, I do not 
deem it necessary to detain the Senate this evening beyonda brief - 
ination of some of the criticisms made upon the conference report by 
Senators upon the other side of the Chamber. 

A comparison of the elaborate provisions of the measure, which is 
soon to receive the official approval of Congress, with the terms of any 
tariff law which has heretofore been enacted, will illustrate the magni- 
tude of the task we have had in hand, and will at the same time fur- 
nish striking evidenceof our wonderfal industrial growth and develop- 
ment. It has been found necessary to insert in this bill many provis- 
ions and to include many items not contained in any prior tariff act, 
items covering articles and industries which had no existence, even at 
the time of the adoption of the act of 1883. 

This measure embodies the most complete and comprehensive revision 
and readjustment of tariff rates that has been attempted in the annals of 
our customs legislation. That it is complete and perfect in all of its de- 
tails I think no member of the Finance Committee or of the Senate will 
claim. That it is entirely satisfactory in all of its provisions to every 
Senator or to any individual Senator [shall not claim. In its final form, 
as reported from the con‘erence committee, it may be said to fairly repre- 
sent the average judgment of the majority of Congress upon the inter- 
ests of the whole people as well as upon the claims of sections and in- 
dustries. 

We have been challenged this morning by Senators upon the otherside 
of the Chamber to present a justification for the many radical changes 
proposed, and to give to the country some statement of the principles 
which controlled the construction of the bill. As I was associated with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] and the Senator from New York . 
(Mr. Hiscock] in the preparation of the Senate tariff bill of 1888, which 
in most of its substantia! features was identical with this, I may perhaps 
be permitted to speak upon this subject with some degree of authority. 

It is proposed by this measure to reduce the revenues, to relieve the 
people from unnecessary taxation, to correct the errors and remedy the 
defects and inequalities of existing tariff laws, and to impose or read- 
just impost duties to meet the requirements of new or changed con- 
ditions. The framers of the bill, while striving to accomplish these 
results, have endeavored to preserve and extend the beneficent influ- 
ences of the protective system. In order to provide for the successful 
prosecution of established industries and to secure the development of 
new ones, they have sought to equalize, so far as legislation can do this, 
the conditions under which the various industries of the United States 
are carried on, in competition with similar industries in competing coun- 
tries. 

These unequal conditions arise largely, if not entirely, from the greater 
compensation and the greater earnings of all the people engaged in all 
the useful occupations in the United States. Thegreater sum paid here 
to labor in all its forms enforces upon the domestic manufacturer of 
many articles a greater cost of production than that within the reach 
of his foreign competitor. To maintain the much higher level of wages 
in the United States, and at the same time to secure the widest possi- 
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ble diversification of our industries, it is necessary, in the view of those 
who believe in the wisdom of the protective policy, to levy duties which 
are equal to the difference between the cost of production and distri- 
bution in the United States and in competing countries. The Commit- 
teeon Finance believe that in no case has a greater duty been imposed 
by the provisions of this bill than is necessary to secure this equaliza- 
tion. Gertainly no such case has been brought to their attention in 
the course of this long debate. 

I must contess my surprise that the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CARLISLE] shonld have devoted almost his entire speech 
this morning to subjects which, however important and interesting 
they may be, are simply collateral to the great problems of this bill. 
The questions he discussed belong, it seems to me, to the ante-bellum 
period, or more accurately, to an epoch long anterior to that. 

The right of Congress under the Constitution to levy protective duties 
and to authorize the payment of bounties for the encouragement of do- 
mestic industries has been exercised so frequently without serious ques- 
tion that the Committee on Finance did not suppose that the author- 
ity of the Federal Government in this t was a subject of doubt. 
The first Congress that met after the adoption of the Constitution im- 
posed duties for protective purposes in definite terms and granted boun- 
ties in lieu of impost duties to develop the fisheries, and I believe it is 
too late for the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] and the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Gray], with all of their ability, to convince the 
people of the United States that Congress is no longer in the ion 
of powers which it exercised at the very beginning of its existence at the 
suggestion and with the concurrence of the men who framed the Con- 
stitution. 

Iregret that Senators upon the other side of the Chamber should have 
taken up a large portion of the day in the discussion of constitutional 
questions, and that they have found little time for an examination of 
the details of the bill. Both the Senator from Kentucky and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware have contented themselves with denouncing the bill 
in severe terms, and calling attention in a general way to what they call 
its enormous increases in rates. The Senator from Delaware illustrated 
what he meant by enormous increases by citing one case, that of steel 
rails. As the rates upon steel rails are reduced by the bill from an exist- 
ing duty of $20.16 per ton on light rails and $17 per ton on heavy rails 
to a rate of $13.44 per ton on all rails, it is difficult to appreciate the 
force of the Senator’s argument. The Senator from Delaware appar- 
ently has fears that this reduction is not sufficient to drive out of ex- 
istence our rail industry and to allow the rail-makers of Belgium and 
Great Britain to supply the American market; but why he should seize 
upon a reduction of 30 per cent. in a rate of duty as the basis of a claim 
of enormous increases is something which I do not understand. 

In the new adjustment and rearrangement of schedules it is true that 
increases in rates upon various products competing with our own have 
been made, and I propose to show, in as brief a time as I may, the char- 
acter of these. They may for purposes of consideration be divided into 
four classes. r 

The first class includes articles where an increase of rates was neces- 
sary to correct errors or inequalities. To this class belongs the increase 
in duties upon articles like tin-plate and cotton-ties, where by an erro- 
neous construction of the law or by faulty legislation the duty upon an 
article has heretofore been placed at a lower rate than that fixed either 
upon the materials from which it was made or upon articles used for 
the same purposes. To illustrate what I mean I will take the item of 
tin-plate. 

The duty upon galvanized-iron sheets, which are used for many sim- 
ilar purposes with tin-plates, is 2} cents a pound. The duty upon the 
iron and steel sheets from which tin-plates are made is 1} centsa pound. 
The cost of coating these plates with tin in the United States is three- 
fourths of a cent per pound more than the cost in Wales, and yet the 
duty upon tin-plate is fixed at 1 cent per pound. We have thus pro- 
vided an effective legislative prohibition against the production of tin- 
plate in the United States. 

Hoop-iron, from which cotton-ties are made, pays a duty of 1.2 cents 
per pound. Hoops for baling hay, hops, or other products, or for use 
on barrels, tubs, buckets, or other articles in general use, pay a duty of 
1.45 cents per pound, while cotton-ties for baling cotton have been 
admitted at a duty averaging less than one-half of one cent per pound. 
The result has been the destraction of the business of making cotton- 
ties in the United States and an improper discrimination in favor of a 
class and a section. 

As protective duties to be effective must always equal the difference 
between the cost of production here and in competing countries, and 
as this difference increases with every advancing process in manufact- 
ure, so in a symmetrical and harmonious protective tariff the ratesim- 
posed must increase with mathematical precision from the duty levied on 
the crude material through each successive stage of manufacture to 
the ultimate finished product. Any infraction of this rule will result 
in discrimination and destruction, 

Take, for illustration, the metal schedule, If a rate is fixed which 

izes conditions in the case of iron ore, a higher rate must be 
fixed upon pig-iron, and iron in bars must have a still higher rate, and 
80 on up through the whole scale of iron and steel duties. If we 


should fix upon a duty of $6.72 per ton upon pig-iron as amply protect- 
ive, and then place a duty of $3 per ton upon all iron and steel in bars 
or other forms, there would be no more pig-iron produced in the United 
States, and this industry would be lost to our people for the obvious 
reason that with lower cost of production abroad all iron and steel 
would be imported in bars, billets, or other more advanced forms. 

In the construction of the pending bill its framers have sought as 
far as possible to cure all defects and to remedy all inequalities grow- 
ing out of a want of proper relation in rates and their action in this 
regard should be considered rather as a correction of rates than an in- 
crease in duties. : 

There is another, more numerous, and much more important class of 
articles upon which increases have been made, more important notonly 
from their greater value, but from the ultimate effect which their pro- 
duction here would have upon the industrial future of the conntry. 
These are the articles or industries which, in the act of 1883 and in prior 
tariffs, we havesurrendered without question to our foreign competitors, 
articles which we were then willing to confess could not be made in the 
United States and upon which we have never levied protective duties, 
These include all the finer and more expensive manutactures in every 
scheduleofthe bill. Forillustration, asin the cotton schedule; we have 
increased the duties on all the finest cotton cloths, those which in text- 
ure and in cost rival silk fabrics. We have advanced the rates on cotton 
velvets, chenille goods, and on all fine fashioned hosiery and knit goods. 
In the flax schedule we have increased rates on all fine linen goods, 
on laces, lace window-curtains, and embroideries of every description. 
In the woolen schedule we have advanced rateson the finer dress goods 
lor women’s wear, on all the more expensive kinds of eloths for men’s 
wear, and upon fancy articles composed of wool. In the silk schedule 
we have raised the duties on silk velvets, and plushes, and upon silk 
laces and embroideries, and on ready-made clothing composed of silk. 
Increases have also been made on ornamented and decorated glassware, 
china, and porcelain. Onsome of the more expensive manufactures of 
iron and steel theduties have been advanced. Other increases have been 
made on musical instruments, on fine tissue and surface-coated papers, 
on manufactures of ivory and shell, and many other miscellaneous manu- 
factures of fancy articles. From any economic standpoint an increase 
in the rates upon these articles is justifiable. Theyare all articles of 
voluntary use; none of them necessary for the comfortable existence of 
our people. It was the purpose of the committee in the preparation 
of this bill to formulate a declaration that hereafter they should be 
produced by American working men aud women. We have now the 
requisite skill, taste, and the material for their manufacture, and every 
patriotic impulse dictates that we should make their production possi- 
ble in the United States. 

Our importation of these articles amounted last year to $200,000,000 
of foreign value, and including duties and importers’ profits, cost our 
people $350,000,000. Their production here would give employment 
to a million of men and women, and, if we include their dependents, 
four to five million people would be supported by this addition to 
our national workshop, These five millions of people would in turn be 
clothed and fed here and would furnish greatly enlarged markets for 
our farmers and manufacturers. 

There is a third class of increases in duties where ad valorem rates 
levied years ago have proven inadequate as protective barriers. The 
protection afforded by an ad valorem duty varies with the foreign price 
of the article upon which it isimposed. The uniform and persistent 
decline in values during the past twenty-five years of all manulactured 
articles and nearly all the products of the soil has greatly lessened the 
protective power of such rates, 

The relative difference in the labor-cost of production, say in pro- 
ducing a pound of yarn ora yard of cloth, between our own and com- 
peting countries, has not changed to our advantage during this period. 
Other elements of cost have been greatly reduced, but with equal pace 
on both sidesof the Atlantic, Fuller and moreaccurate statistics than 
were formerly accessible leave accentuated the difference in wages he- 
tween the United States and European countries in every one of the 
great industries, 

If these differences are not greater than ten or twenty years ago we 
are more definitely conscious of their actual existence, and more thor- 
oughly convinced of the necessity that they should be counteracted. 
To illustrate the decreasing value of an ad valorem rate with falling 
prices, I take the duties on cotton hosiery, although the article itself 
belongs to the class I have heretofore alluded to. Prior to 1883 there 
was a duty of 35 per cent. upon all cotton hosiery. At that time the 
finer kinds of women’s fashioned hosiery were worth, say, $3 a dozen, 
and the duty would be $1.05 a dozen. There has been since 1883 a de- 
cline in price equal to one-half of the value, or, say, to $1.50 per dozen, 
and the rate imposed by this bill would be 95 cents per dozen, and 
although it equals 65 per cent. ad valorem it furnishes less protection 
to the domestic manufacturer than the old rate of 35 per cent. furnished 
at the time it was levied. 

This may be further illustrated by the statistics of the importation 
of woolen cloths. The unit of value in 1868, as determined by the 
imports for that year, was $1.52 per pound. For the year 1889 the 
unit of value on the same class of imports was $1.076 per pound. In 
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this instance a decline in values equivalent to nearly 30 per cent. is 
indicated in the period of twenty-one years, and a duty ot 50 per cent. 
ad valorem in 1839 would afford no greater protection than 35 per cent. 
in 1868. An increased ad valorem duty does not, therefore, furnish evi- 
dence of increased protection. 

Taking the prices of merchandise as our staudard, 50 per cent. ad 
valorem represents a lower tariff to-day than 25 per cent. represented 
during the war, or to take for the comparison a more recent period, 50 
per cent. in the pending bill will not afford the American producer as 
much protection as 40 percent. yielded him at the time of the last tariff 
revision in 18x3. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS, I desire to ask the Senator from Rhode Island, who 
is in charge of this bill, if he does not admit that in levying the duties 
imposed by the bill the committee were controlled absolutely or largely 
by the idea of protecting American manuiacturers, and not at all or iu 
a very small degree if at all, by the idea of the amount of revenue neces- 
sary to be raised by tariff taxation for revenue purposes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to my friend from Tennessee that the 
committee gave ample consideration alike to questions affecting the 
revenue and protection, as they deemed both very important. 

I have already alluded to three classes of articles upon which we have 
recommended increases in rates. There remains but one other, namely, 
agricultural products. The rates upon wool, tobacco, barley, and the 
whole list of agricultural products have been increased very largely. 
This action has been taken at the request of the representatives of 
the agricultural sections and upon the demand of the farmers of the 
country, who believe that the large importations of competing prod- 
ucts—large in the aggregate, although perhaps not large relatively— 
have injuriously affected their interests. 

Every article upon which the rate of duty has been increased by the 
bill except those included in the liquor and tobacco schedules belongs 
to one of the four clesses I have referred to. As to all others the rates 
remain unchanged or have been reduced. There has been no increase 
in rates upon any of that large class of manufactures which our friends 
upon the other side are so fond of calling the necessaries of life. On 
many articles in common use by the great mass of the people of the 
country, including all ordinary grades of cotton cloth, all thelow grades 
of woolen cloth, there have been reductions, Upon none of these in 
any schedule has there been any increase, and I call the attention of 
Senators upon the other side of the Chamber to this statement, and 
challenge them to question its accuracy in any particular. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Fe EEN tie As the Senator challenges Senators upon this 
side —— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall be glad to have the Senator point out a 
single exception to the statement I have made. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does the Senator undertake to say that the cheap 
woolen and worsted goods are not necessaries of life for our people? 

Mr, ALDRICH, They are necessaries of life, and the duty on them 
is reduced by this bill below the rates in existing law. 

Mr. CARLISLE, It is much greater. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg to assure the Senator that it is not. 

Mr. CARLISLE. In the first place it is increased largely by chang- 
ing the classification above the line down to the value of 30 cents to 
15 cents per pound, and also by increasing the specific rate of duty as 
well as thead valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator is aware that upon the lowest grades 
of woolen and worsted cloths the present rate of duty is $5 cents a pound 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem. Under the provisions of this bill it is 33 
cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. It is undoubtedly true 
that upon some cloths valued at or about 80 cents a pound there is an 
increase of duty, but those cloths do not belong to the class of which I 
am now speaking. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But the present law imposesa duty, which theSen- 
ator has stated, upon all goods up to the value of 80 cents a pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And the duty of 33 cents specific and so much ad 
valorem applies to goods worth less than 30 cents a pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And on all above 30 cents and between 30 and 
80 cents it is largely increased: 

Mr. ALDRICH, That is true as to the higher-priced goods. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And soin regard to worsted goods for women’s 
and children’s wear. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand that, and have so stated, that upon 
the finer and expensive goods valued at 80 cents a pound or in that 
neighborhood we have increased the specific rate, an increase made 
necessary, however, by the increase of the duty upon wool. 

Now, I repeat that upon all the articles which Senators upon the 
other side have described to-day as the necessaries of life there are not 


only noenormous increases in rates by this bill, but there are none what- 
ever, The American manufacturer is not asking for any increases in 
the protective duties on any of this class of articles, as none is neces- 
sary; he has the entire American market to-day, and will retain it 
whether the tariff is higher or lower. In fact if it were not for guard- 
ing our producers against the surplus product of Europe in periods of 
great depression in prices, existing rates might with safety be very 
greatly reduced. Our manutacturerssupply nine-tenths of the domes- 
tie consumption of all the articles of iron and steel except those which 
have been discriminated against by legislation, like tin-plate. They 
supply the cloths to make the clothing of the working men and women. 
Our cotton manufacturers supply the cotton cloths and all other man- 
ufactures of cotton in ordinary use by our people. This is also true of 
all articles in common use included in all the schedules. Not only 
have our own manufacturers control of the market ot the United States, 
but wo exported last year of this class of manufactures 8107, 000, 000 
worth. 

Senators upon the other side point out advances in certain paragraphs 
and seek from this to create the impression that we have made an 
enormous increase all along theline. These generalizations are wholly 
misleading and inaccurate. They have sought to prejudice the farmers 
of the West against the measure by the pretense that the articles in 
every-day use by them will be greatly increased in price by its provis- 
ions, After a few months of experience with this new tariff act these 
same farmers will find that they can purchase clothing for themselves 
and their families and their utensils for farming or domestic purposes 
at the same or lower prices than be ore, and they will learn to correctly 
value the gloomy forebodings and croakings of the whole brood of tariff 
reformers. I would suggest to my friends upon the other side that the 
ores is quite too near to make it safe to enter the realms of dismal 
prophecy. 

I do net believe that the higher and finer forms of manufacture to 
which I have alluded will be increased in price by our action unless it 
should be temporarily. As the Senator ſrom Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] 
very truly suggests, all of our previous experience shows that when 
Americau production and competition have been added to foreign pro- 
duction the result has been a diminution in price. Do Senators upon 
the other side of the Chamber seriously claim that the great mass of the 
people of the country will be outraged by an increase of the duty upon 
linen laces, or upon the finer kinds of cotton, woolen, or linen goods 
for men’s or women’s wear? ‘These are the items to which they have 
repeatedly called attention. 

Mr. GRAY. How about cotton laces ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Cotton laces are the most expensive of all. 

Mr. GRAY. Ob, no. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They certainly are, and they are not worn by the 
poor people in my part of the country. They may be in Delaware. 

Senators upon the other side are not content with claiming that enor- 
mous increases are universal throughout the bill, but they insist that 
the rates have been raised much higher upon articles in common use 
by the poor than upon articles of the same class that are used by the 
rich. ‘These claims areequally inaccurate and groundless, To sustain 
them an ingenious scheme has been devised of substituting in place of 
the rates actually levied by the bill what are naively called equiva- 
lent ad valorems.“ To such anextent has this been carried that Demo- 
cratic Senators no longer speak of the real rates imposed iu the schedule, 
but always of these imaginary ones; for instance, as I stated in n col- 
loquy with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] this morn- 
ing, they never quote the duty on cotton-ties at 1.3 cents per pound, 
the rate fixed in the bill, but invariably at 105 or some other extrava- 
gant per cent. ad valorem. 

To illustrate: As we have levied a duty of $30 per head on horses, if 
horses are worth $5 each, this specific rate would be equal to 600 per 
cent. ad valorem, and our friends may be found stoutly claiming that we 
have taxed horses 600 per cent. ad valorem. We may not be able to 
say in reply that there are no horses in Canada or Mexico valued at $5 
each, yet the gross injustice, not to say absurdity, of the claim that the 
bill levies a duty of 600 per cent. on horses would be evident toall fair- 
minded men. 

This plan of campaign, of attempting to show the vicious character 
of the bill by a jugglery with figures, seems to have been first brought 
to the attention of our friends on the other side by a delegation of New 
York importers who appeared before the Finance Committee some 
months ago. The statements made by this delegation have apparently 
formed the warpand woof, if not the entire fabric, of most of the speeches 
that have been made upon this subject on the other side of the Cham- 
ber. The hearing to which I refer was a notable one. It was the first 
time in the history of this country that importers as a class had un- 
dertaken to dictate what its tariff Jaws should be. The spectacle was 
one which will long retain a place in my memory. A large number of 
men, filling the reception-room and the corridors of the Senate to over- 
flowing, representing, as they said, more than five hundred firms and 
$200, 000, 000 in capital. appeared before your committee and demanded 
that no increase in existing tariff rates should be made, and thai a bill 
that had already received the approval of the representatives of all the 
people should not be permitted to become a law. If I had the power 
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to faithfully reproduce that scene it would make the strongest possible 
argument in favor of the speedy passage of this bill. 

i have no intention of questioning the eminent respectability of the 
gentlemen who composed the delegation. Many of them were citizens of 
the United States and entitled of course toall the rights enjoyed by other 
citizens. Others were residents, temporarily at least, in our country, 
and entitled in the spirit of international comity to respectful treat- 
ment, 

One could not help admiring the aggressiveness of this unique del- 
egation. Intelligent—knowing precisely the limitations of their own 
wants; skillfal—the promptingsof selfish interests having trained them 
to master the intricacies and weaknesses of our tariff laws; astute— 
with all the inherited shrewdness which belongs to generations of mer- 
chants; famous—bearing names familiar upon every exchange in Eu- 
rope; no such collection of men ever before appeared at the doors of 
the American Senate to influence its legislation. As importers they 
are entitled to have the revenue laws enacted by Congress enforced hon- 
estly and without discrimination as to individuals. But these gentile- 
men should be politely informed that in the fixing of tarif rates broad 
questions of public policy are to be considered, and not alone the spe- 
cial interests of a class whose enlarged prosperity might furnish the 
best indication of national decay. It may not be strange that these gen- 
tlemen should seek to guard their own business interests, but it is to my 
mind incomprehensible that the representatives of a great party should 
submit to their demands and make the cause they advocate their own. 

These gentlemen undertook, by the ingenious system of figures and 
jugglery with ad valorem rates to which I have alluded, to show that 
the House bill imposed higher rates upon the goods used by the poor 
than upon those used by the rich. I propose to carefully examine some 
of these statements. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him, as he has 
spoken ot a large number 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator from Tennessee will wait until 
Ihave concluded my statement, and then I shall be glad to hear his 
su tions. 

r. EDMUNDS. Why not wait a moment and let the Senator from 
Rhode Island make his explanation? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator has spoken of a large number of im- 
porters who, he says, made their demands. Will he be kind enough 
to state to the Senate the number of manufacturers who appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means of the House and the Senate 
Finance Committee making their demands in the same way? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thank the Senator for having put in antithesis 
these two classes of people, and for calling public attention to the ef- 
fect their respective demands have had upon the parties on either side of 
the Chamber as shown by theiraction upon this bill. As the Senator 
from Massachusetts [ Mr. Hoar] suggests, one class represents American 
labor and American industries, while the other class represents foreign 
interests alone. 

But all this is aside from the examination that I was about to make. 
I will first take the rate of duty on cotton velvet. The Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] stated this morning that we had increased 
the duty upon cotton velvets from 40 to 118 per cent., thusadopting a 
statement furnished by the importers of this article. These importers 
farther state in their printed brief that cotton velvets are used prin- 
cipally by the very poorest classes of the population of the United 
States, and largely by the negroes of the South,“ and that it would be 
a very marked injustice to this large class of people if the duty upon 
cotton velvets should be increased. 

In order to make it appear that this bill levies a duty of 118 per cent. 
upon cottton velvets, a foreign valuation is assumed of sixpence, or 12 
cents, per yard for goods 25 inches wide. Upon goods of the same width 
costing 40 cents per yard abroad the duty by the bill would be 17.6 
cents per yard, equivalent to 44 per cent. It is further assumed by these 
importers that the velvets paying the rate equivalent to 118 per cent. 
are used by the poor people and those paying 44 per cent. are used by 
the rich, and upon this assumption is based the statement that we have 
levied upon the poor man’s velvets nearly three times as much duty as 
upon the rich man’s, and this in the face ol the fact that the actual duty 
per yard levied by the bill on the cheaper goods would he 14.1 cents, 
while on the dearer it would be 17.6 cents. L 

For the purpose ot ascertaining the magnitude of the beuefit which 
the poor colored people who are said to be the principal purchasers of 
these goods derive from the present low rate of duty upon cotton velvets, 
I had a very careful inquiry made a few days ago as to prices at the 
various dry-goods stores in the city of Washington, and the lowest price 
at which a yard of 25-inch cotton velvets could be bought was 70 cents. 
I was desirons of finding out just how careful these importers were 
of the wellare of their wards, for if you should read the statements 
made to the Committee on Finance by these innocent gentlemen you 
would suppose that they were entirely oblivious to their own interests 
and that they simply appeared as the spedlal guardians of the poor 
people of the country whose rights were endangered. 

Now, if cotton velvets can be bought at 6d. per yard in Great Britain 
and are sold for 70 cents in Washington, who receives the difference? 
The present duty is 40 per cent., or 4.8 cents per yard, and the total cost 
laid down here would be, say, 17 cents per yard. Who is to-day en- 


gaged in robbing these poor colored people in Washington and through- 
out the South through the saleof this article? Certainly not the Ameri- 
can manulacturer, because very few cotton velvets are now made in the 
United States, An additional duty of 10 cents per yard could be levied 
on cotton velvets and a margin of profit still remain of 43 cents per yard 
between the importerand the consumer. The enormous wealth of the 
importer would not be lessened materially by this shrinkage in his gains. 
Ihave not alluded in any invidious way to the great wealth of theim- 
porters who appeared here, although it is doubtless true in many cases 
that those who spoke for the several classes of manufacture, represented 
more wealth in the aggregate than all the manufacturers in the United 
States engaged in making the same goods. 

The duty on pocket-knives is another item which has disturbed the 
consciences, if not the sleep, of Senators upon the other side of the 
Chamber, and the increase which we have made in the rates upon cut- 
lery has been paraded throughout the conntry as one of the great enor- 
mities of this bill. They say that we propose to levy 117 per cent. 
upon cutlery; they seek to prove this by showing that if pocket-knives 
are worth 18 cents a dozen, or a cent and a hal! each, the rate we pro- 
pose would be equivalent to 117 percent., and they say farther that as 
the rate upon a pocket-knife costing a dollar would be equivalent to 
only 75 per cent., therefore we are discriminating against the poor man 
who buys a cent-and-a-half knife and in favor of the rich man who 
buys the dollar knife, notwithstanding the fact that the duty — 
levied by the bill ou the lower-priced knife is but 1} cents upon 
knife, while the duty upon each of the higher-priced knives is 75 cents, 
An impression is created, by quoting these equivalent ad valorem rates 
of 75 and 117 per cent., that we are actually levying a higher rate of 
duty upon low-priced knives than upon the high - priced ones. 

I was anxious to find out who received the advantage derived from 
the boon of 1}-cent jack-knives, and I made a tour of the hardware 
stores of Washington, and the lowest-priced knife I could find any- 
where was 25 cents, 

Mr. FRYE. Twenty-five cents apiece? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, 25 cents apiece as against an alleged cost of 
1} cents. I did find in a toy store what was called a knife, which sold 
for 10 cents, but it was utterly valueless, 

The duty on razors is another of the items that gentlemen use to illus- 
trate the enormities of this bill, They say that upon razors worth 6 
cents each or 72 cents per dozen the rate of duty is 170 per cent., while 
upon razors worth 33 cents each the duty is only 56 per cent., and there- 
fore that the razors forthe poor are taxed 170 per cent., while the razors 
for the rich are taxed only 56 per cent. Instead, however, of the duty 
being more than three times iu one case what it is in the other, as would 
appear from this statement—I am speaking of the actual duty now and 
not the duty which is produced by this jugglery of figures—it i; 10.1 
cents each on the lower-priced razors and 18,2 cents each on the higher 
priced. The lowest-priced razor I could find in auy of the Washington 
shops was 70 cents, but I was told they could be bought at 40 or 50 
cents. My informant, however, added. They are not good for any- 
thing, and I would not advise you to buy one.” [Laughter.] I fol- 
lowed the advice. I did not intend to buy one, but I wished to know 
what became of these 6-cent razors. 

Another item which these gentlemen have used to illustrate the in- 
iquities of the House bill—I am glad to suy the Senate is relieved to 
some extent in this respect—is that fixing the duty on spectacles. In 
this case the rate is placed at 300 percent. They say thatif spectacles 
were worth 1.4 cents per pair the duty on them would be equivalent 
to300 percent. [Laughter.] The lowest priced spectacles I could find 
any where in Washington were 25 cents per pair, and the man who offered 
them forsale was candid enough to say of them, The glass is window- 
glass and the bows are worthless.’’ 

This whole plan of showing that enormous increases in rates have 
been effected by this bill is based upon mathematical exploits similar 
to these. If worthless pocket-knives, razors, and other articles named 
are ever imported into the United States at the low prices indicated, 
then the American people are the sufferers, for they are forced to pur- 
chase them at the price of useful articles. Positive prohibition wonld 
be the best remedy for this class of imports. 

Now, I will not take up the time ot the Senate, as I might do very 
profitably, to go throngh this entire list. I could refer you, if time 
permitted, to similar statements made in regard to dress goods, woolen 
cloths, and many other articles. In commenting upon this bill Sena- 
tors upon the other side, or their allies the importers, never quote the 
rates actually imposed. It is always the equivalent ad valorem based, as 
Ihave shown, upon some impossible or imaginary foreign value. I fear 
that this method of discussing a serious question, however, will be con- 
tinued to the end, and that in the campaign which ends on the first Tues- 
day in November, from every platform in the United States and in 
every newspaper we shall have this story repeated ad nauseam, of the 
105, 170, 200, or 300 per cent. ad valorem rates imposed by this bill. 

Possibly we ought to be satisfied with the self-restraint of these gen- 
tlemen. It would be just as easy to say that if spectacles were worth 
seven-tenths of a cent a pair, instead of 1.4 cents per pair, the rate of 
duty would be 600 per cent.; or that if jack-knives were worth one- 
half of a cent each instead of 1} cents each the rate would be 350 per 
cent. ad valorem; or that if razors were worth 1 cent each instead of 
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6 cents each that the ad valorem rate would be 1020 percent. If a 
high ad valorem equivalent is desired to revive a failing cause, with- 
out regard to facts, there is no limit to the mathematical capacity of 
the pene who are engaged in the importing of these articles. 

T are two or three provisions of the bill that have been the ob- 
jects of special attack as to which I feel that I ought to make an ex- 
planation in behalf of the committee. 

There is no paragraph in this bill which has been so persistently and 
80 bitterly opposed, and there is none which appeals for support with 
such irresistible force to all protectionists, as the paragraph which levies 
an increased duty upon tin-plate. To give some idea of the magnitude 
of the interests involved in this change I will say that in 1889 we im- 

360,000 tons o! tin and terne plates from Great Britain, of the 
foreign value of $21,002,209, upon which duties were paid amounting 
to $7,279,459. All these plates came from one locality, and we took 
three-quarters of theirentireoutput. I have already given the reasons 
why these plates were not produced in the United States. Our failure 
since angen Sai defective tariff legislation, which we now propose to 
remedy. 

Tin-plates are simply thin iron or steel sheets, cleaned in an acid 
bath and coated with tin. The coating process is very simple, and con- 
sists in dipping the sheets alternately into palm or some other oil and 
into the molten tin. If the tin-plate industry should be fully estab- 
lished in the United States, as it can be, it would give employment to 
at least 70,000 people. 

We enter the competitive race for this product with no disadvan- 
tages except the greater cost of labor and the want of experience. We 
can and do roll the iron and steel sheets; all the sources of supply of 
block-tin are open to us, and it is a disgrace for which Congress is alone 
responsible that we are dependent upon foreigners for our entire supply 
of this exceedingly useful article. In almost every other direction the 
developmentof our manufactures of iron and steel has been remark- 
able. 

For instance, the production of pig-iron in the United States in- 
creased from 3,700,000 tons, or 147 pounds per capita, in 1880, to nearly 
10,000,000 tons, or 313 pounds per capita, in 1890. This surprising ex- 
hibit is but an indication of similar growth in every department of 
iron and steel production, with the exceptions I have named. As the 
metal schedule of the existing tariff act is, from a protective stand- 
point, with the exception I have referred to, the most complete and 

ry of any, this wonderful expansion affords an apt illustra- 
tion of the beneficence of the protective system and furnishes an unan- 
swerable argument in behalf of the continuance and enlargement of 
that policy. I deem it necessary, however, in view of the importance 
which 1 this proposed change in rates has assumed in public estimation, 
that the objection urged against its imposition should be clearly set 
forth and definitely answered. = 

It is urged that the effect of the additional duty of 1.2 cents per 
pound will be to largely increase the cost of tin-plate to the American 
consumers. To this Janswer that the price paid by the American con- 
sumer for a number of years has been greater than it would have been if 
American competition had been insured by a protectiveduty. Foreign 
manufacturers and importers have taken advantage of their complete 
control of the American markét to maintain prices at a higher level 
than would otherwise have been possible. This is shown conclusively 
by the following table comparing prices of tin-plate for a series of 
twelve years with the prices of galvanized-iron sheets, steel rails, and 
cut nails for the same period. ‘The difference in the relative percent- 
ages of decline is very marked. 


Comparison of average prices for twelve years, from 1878 to 1889, of tin- 
plates, galvanized-iron sheets, steel rails, and cut nails. 
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It will be observed that the price of charcoal tin-plate for the year 
1889 in the United States was but 4} per cent. below the average for 
the whole period of twelve years, disclosing a significant constancy, 
while the decline upon the other articles mentioned, where the Amer- 
ican manufacturer was brought in competition with the foreign pro- 
ducer, was very much greater, On galvanized-iron sheets, which com- 
pete with tin-plate for many uses, the average price for the same twelve 
years was 5.9 cents per pound, and the average price in 1849 was 4} 
cents, the price in 1889 being 28.3 per cent. less than the average for 
the whole period. Compare this with a reduction of but 43 per cent. 
on tin-plates. The average price of steel rails for the same twelve years 
was $41.26 ton, while the price in 1889 was $29.25 per ton, or a de- 
cline of 29.1 per cent. The price of cut nails, upon which the tariff 
rate was prohibitory for the whole period, was 2.63 cents per pound, 
while the price for 1889 was 2 cents a pound, ora reduction in that year 
as compared with the average for the whole term of 24.1 per cent. 

For this comparison it will be seen that I have taken three articles 
in common use, upon which the duty during the whole period has been 
protective, and the American market supplied by domestse producers, 
and these show a decline in priceof from 24 to 29 per cent. as against a 
decline of 44 per cent. in the price of tin- plate. Further examination 
would show that the price of tin-plate has been more successfully sus- 
tained than that of any other manufacture of iron or steel. 

It should be borne in mind that the quotations used by Senators 
upon the otherside to show the low cost of tin-plate to American con- 
sumers apply only to one grade and that the cheapest. This quality, 
IC coke, is sold by dealers here on a comparatively small margin of 
profit. The price at which this grade is sold is from 4.4 to 4.5 cents 
per pound, but all the heavier weights of bright tin-plate and all terne- 
plates are sold at a much higher price, The following table shows the 
prices of the better class of tin and terne plates; 
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108 6.75 6.25 1.28 | 18.90 
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It will appear from this table that when IC coke is sold to the 
American consumer at 4.39 cents per pound, other weights vary in 
price from 5.55 to 7.63 cents per pound, Most of the importers and 
large dealers in tin-plate have special brands which they commend to 
their customers that are sold ata still 1 For instance, I 
have beſore me a large number of quotations, taken from trade papers 
in Chicago, St. Paul, aud other points in the West, in which special 
brands are quoted at from 7. 40 to 8.10 cents per pound. This table 
also shows the percentage of increase in present price which would 
take place with an increased duty of 1.2 cents per pound, if this rate 
should be added to the cost, 

Of the importations of tin and terne plate in 1889, amounting to 727,- 
945,972 pounds, about 40 per cent., or 290,000,000 pounds, were terne- 
plates—these are steel or iron sheets coated with lead and tin—of vari- 
ous weights, and used for roofing or other purposes. This would leave 
an importation of 437,000,000 pounds of bright tin-plates. From this, 
however, should be deducted 166,000,000 pounds exported, this latter 
amount being substantially all bright tin-plate of the cheaper grades, 
leaving a net importation of 271,000,000 pounds of bright tin-plate of 
all gauges and widths consumed in the United States. There are no 
statistics available showing the relative proportion of light and heavy 
weight bright tin-plates Which go into domestic consumption. 

The Senator from Kentucky in the course of the discussion read alet- 
ter from a gentleman by the name of Potts, I think, of Philadelphia, 
in which it was stated that the price of tin-plate was 4.22 cents per 
pound; that he could not buy the steel sheets from which it must he 
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made, in Pittsburgh, at less than 5} cents per pound; and the Senator 
9 from this that tin- plate could never be made in the United 
tates. 

Now, I hold in my hand a letter from this same Mr. Potts quoti 
the price of imported steel sheets in another form. He quotes “I 
20 by 28 terne ALT old process $7.50 per box’’ of 108 pounds, or 6.94 
cents per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Tin-plate or terne-plate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘Terne-plates, which are less expensive to produce 
than tin-plates, the lead costing very much less than tin, and the cost 
of manufacture being no greater. 

The importers and dealers who have these special brands and sell 
them at high prices are among the most persistent objectors to an in- 
crease in duty, as American production might interfere with their profits, 
‘While imported iron and steel sheets coated with lead are selling, as 
Thave shown, at from 6 to 74 cents per pound, iron or steel sheets of 
corresponding gauges coated with zinc, of American production, are 
sold at 4.22 to 4.87 cents per pound. This contrast shows the relative 
effect of the presence or absence of protective duties. 

I believe I have demonstrated thet our people are to-day and have 
been for years paying a higher price for the iron or steel they purchase 
in the form of tin and terne plates than in any other form. Senators 
upon the othersideask, ‘‘ Why then do we not make our own tin-plate? ” 
For the reason that the Welsh and English iron-masters control this 
market, and whenever an attempt is made to commence its production 
here the price goes down, as it did in 1873 and in 1879, when such at- 
tempts were made. 

It is objected that the additional duty will so increase the cost of the 
tin utensils in universal use, and of other articles made from tin-plate, 
as to impose grievous and unnecessary burdens upon all consumers of 
these articles, and to cripple, if not destroy, great industries which have 
been built up with cheap tin-plate. 

It is said that the people who buy dairy-pans, coffee-pots, dinner- 
kettles, and tin cups will be enormously taxed by the imposition of 
this duty. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] not now 
in his seat dwelt in eloquent terms upon the feelings of the poor col- 
ored woman in North Carolina when she found that the price of her 
tin cup was advanced by this monstrous bill. 

This allegation demands careful examination. I hold in my hand a 
statement which has been very carefully prepared, giving the prices 
of all the tin utensils in ordinary use by all classes of our people. 
This table shows the wholesale price, the size, the weight of each, and 
the sum which would be added to the cost of each by the 1.2 cents per 
pound additional duty, and also the present retail price. 

Mr. FRYE. If the duty is a tax? 

Mr, ALDRICH. Yes; if theduty is a tax, and ifthe whole of it should 
added to the present cost of these various articles. The wholesale prices 
are taken from the price-list of reputable mannfacturers in Baltimore, 
and the retail prices were obtained from a well known establishment in 
Washington. 


Manufacturers’ wholesale prices of tinware, with present duty on lin- ales, 
and cost of same if whole of proposed increased duty of 1.2 cents per 
pound is added, together with the present retail price. 
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IR 35 cents per dozen. 


This table is in itself a complete answer to the charge that the larger 
duties on tin-plate will augment the price of any article of tin-ware to 
the purchaser for use, 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to read the whole of this state- 
ment, but will call attention to the result in afew cases. Take for in- 
stance a pint tin cup, which seems to bethe article which troubles our 
friends on the other side most. They cost at wholesale 18} cents per 
dozen, which is a trifle over a cent and a half each, and they weigh 3} 
ounces, and if the whole duty were hereafter to be added the total cost 
would be 1.8 cents each; and they sell at retail everywhere in the 
United States at 5 cents each. Does any Senator seriously believe that 
anything will be added to the price of a tin cup to the purchaser atre- 
tail on aceount of this increase in cost at wholesale (if it should take 
place) of three-tenths of a cent on each cup? 

The present wholesale price of coffee-pots is $1.10 per dozen, or 9.1 
cents each. The weight is 1 pound and 4 ounces, and if the additional 
duty is added the total cost will be 10.6 cents each, and the retail price 
is 25 cents. 

Four-quart dairy pans that our agricultural friends are interested in 
cost now 42 cents per dozen, or 34 cents each, and they weigh half a 
pound. They would cost with the higher rate of duty added 4.1 cents 
each, and they sell at retail for 15 cents. 

Mr. CARLISLE, Does the Senator mean they will cost 4.1 cents 
more than they cost now ? 

Mr. ALDRICH No; the entire cost ifthe new duty isadded would 
be 4.1 cents. The cost at present is 3} cents; they will cost, if the 
whole duty is added, 4.1 cents. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Has the Senator any statement which will show 
the increased cost of all the tin utensils used in the United States by 
reason of this increased duty—because that, after all, is the test—not 
what a tin cup or a coffee-pot or a pan or some other article used will 
cost, but what would be the increased cost of the whole consumption 
of these tin utensils? Of course the Senator may select any particular 
article and show that the increased cost will be so small as to be almost 
inappreciable, but when you come to the aggregate, the whole amount, 
we have the correct test as to what will be the effect of this bill, be- 
cause it applies not merely to tin cups and coffee-pots and pans, but 
to all the articles of tin consumed in this country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the additional duty should be added to the cost 
of all the articles produced in the United States and this entire sum 
paid by one person, say by the poor working man or woman the Senator 
refers to 


Mr. CARLISLE, It is all paid by the people. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It would undoubtedly prove a serious burden. 

I would suggest to the Senator from Kentucky that there are two 
important questions in controversy between us in regard to this mat- 
ter: First, whether the addition of 1.2 cents per pound to the present 
duty upon tin-plate will increase its cost or the cost of the articles made 
from it in the United States. Ido not myself think it will perma- 
nently, but if it does, the next question is, who will this increased 
cost? Iam now engagedin an attempt toshow that I the duty should 
be added to the cost of articles or utensils made from tin-plate this ad- 
ditional cost would not be paid by the purchaser of such articles at 
retail. The amount that would be thus added to the wholesale price 
in any case would not be sufficient to increase the cost of the article at 
retail in any part of the United States, Neither would the margin of 
profit to the retail dealer be materially diminished. 

If the cost of roofing-plates should, as a result of this legislation, be 
increased 1.2 cents per pound it would add to the cost of a roof .65 of 
1 cent per square foot, or increase the cost of a roof of a house 25 by 50 
feet in size, $4.87. f 

I agree fully with my friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], who in his 
remarks this morning stated that the effect of the imposition of this 
duty will be to transfer this industry from Wales to the United States, 
and furnish our people with cheaper and better tin-plate. 

Mr. FRYE. Has the Senator the price of tin cans? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; and I will give them to the Senator in a mo- 
ment. The competition between the American iron and steel manu- 
facturers and those of Great Britain for the American tin-plate market 
will be intense; but I greatly mistake the temper and the ability of 
our mechanics and manufacturers if within three years from this time 
they are not able to show to Congress such results, both as to prices and 
production, as will fully justify the action we are about to take. 

The American producer will experience only the disadvantage I have 
alluded to. We have equal skill, energy, and capital, and if, by wise 
legislation, we equalize conditions as to labor, the American market 
is ours, ours to enjoy forever. Iam quite willing that the futureof the 
protective policy should depend upon the success or failure of the duty 
imposed by this ph. 

Mr. GRAY, Am I to understand the Senator from Rhode Island to 
say that he thought in three years it would be possible in this country 
to produce all the tin-plate consumed here? 


a ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I did not hear his re- 
mar 
Mr. GRAY. Do I understand the Senator from Rhode Island to say 


that he thought in three years it would be possible to produce the tin- 
plate in this country that would be adequate for its consumption? 
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Mr. ALDRICH. A very considerable portion of it. 

Mr. GRAY. I will ask the Senator from Rhode Island, in the mean 
time woo will pay about $50,000,000 of tax at the rate of 2,2 cents a 
pound that will be collected on tin-plate imported in those three years? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will probably be divided between the foreign 
manufacturers, the importer, the producer of these articles for sale 
at wholesale,and possibly the retailer. I think there will be a division 
all along the line. I do not think any purchaser of tin cans or of tin 
buckets for consumption will be affected to the slightest extent by the 
change in the rate of duty. 

Mr. GRAY. That is to say, the tax of $50,000,000 will be collected 
in three years while we are waiting for this industry to be developed, 
and wiil not be an appreciable burden, in other words, to anybody in 
this country! 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will be an appreciable burden, of course, in the 
Sense that it will diminish profits now altogether too large. It will not 
be a burden felt by the mass of the people, like the sugar duty, for in- 
stance, which Senators upon the other side of the Chamber with one 
voice are seeking to retain. 

Mr. FRYE. What is the difference on tin cans? 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the difference in duty should be added to the cost 
of 3-pound cans it would amount to about four-tenths of a cent each. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray] made a touching appeal to 
us the other day in behalf of the canners of fruit in 88 
that they might be relieved from the great impositions placed upon them 
by this bill. It must have escaped the attention o! that Senator that 
‘We propose to reduce tlie cost of sugar 2 cents per pound for his friends, 
and if they use a pound and a half of sugar in a 3-pound can, as they 
may occasionally, we save them 36 cents dozen on canned fruits 
as against a possible increase of 6 cents per dozen in the cost of the cans. 

I say to that Senator that I do not think the people of Delaware will 
suffer very much from this bill, take it by and large. Weshall reduce 
the cost of their sugar in spite of the protest and vote of one of their 
te tatives here, 

r. GRAY. The Senator is laboring under the impression that 
ben “cai used in the canned products, or in a large proportion of them. 
r. ALDRICH. It is certainly used in the canning of fruits unless 
the canners of Delaware have some peculiar process by which they avoid 
the use of sugar. 
1 — GRAY. The Senator has not learned quite as much as he thinks 

e has. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very well. I undoubtedly have not. If the can- 
ners of Delaware do not use any sugar I have much to learn in that 


i have taken more time than I intended in the discussion of the tin- 
plate duties, but there is one other objection which I think should be 
noticed. It is said that if this new burden is imposed the destruction 
it would canse would be unavailing, as tin-plate can not be produced 
in the United States; that it never has been made successfully outside 
of a small district in Great Britain, and that all attempts to promote its 
production in Germany and elsewhere, even in other parts of the Brit- 
ish Islands, have resulted in failure. It is claimed that the Welsh peo- 
ple have such a peculiar aptitade for or knowledge of this manufacture 
as to make its successful production elsewhere impossible. 

The experience of Germany is the best answer to this. The produc- 
tion of tin-plates in that country in 1834 was 12,100 tons; in 1886, 
13,600 tons; in 1887, 16,720 tons; in 1888, 18,231; in 1889, nearly 20,- 
000 tons. The importations into Germany from Great Britain, which 
in 1884 amounted to 5,417 tons, had been reduced in 1890 to about 2,- 
000 tons. The Germans do not nse as large an amount of tin-plate as 
we do, for obvious reasons, but it is very evident that the German man- 
ufacturers have secured the control of the German market. 

I have here—but will not stop to read it—a statement taken from a 
French newspapershowing that the production of tin-platesin France last 
year was more than 14,000 tons, or nearly the whole amount consumed 
in that country. In fact, every other nation with energy and skill is 
engaged in making its own tin-plates, and it is incomprehensible that 
Senators upon the other side should in this respect so persistently dis- 
courage every attempt to place American producers on an equality with 
- their foreign competitors. 

The Senator from Kentucky has undertaken to show the general effect 
of this bill by the use of average ad valorem rates, as in another case I 
have referred to. He says if the merchandise dutiable under this bill 
should be hereafter imported in the same quantities and at the same 
values as in 1889, that according to his computation—I do not quite 
know how he makes it—the duty paid would average 60 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Mr. CARLISLE, I said nearly 58 percent., without including any- 
thing for the increase made by the administrative bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator, in order that there may 
be no misapprehension here or elsewhere about the effect of this bill, 
that the average ad valorem rate upon all thedatiable merchandise in 
1889 was 45.13 per cent. under existing law, and if merchandise should 
be imported in 1891 in exactly the same quantities and of exactly 
the same kinds and valne, the average ad valorem rate of duty imposed 


upon it by the provisions of this bill would be 44.26 per cent, instead 
of 60 per cent. as he has suggested. 


Mr. CARLISLE. If the Senator will allow me, I understand him 


to say that if all the importations 

Mr. ALDRICH, I made the statement as plain and explicit as the 
English language could make it, that if goods in exactly the same 
quantity and of exactly the same value that were imported and pai 
a duty in 1889 should be imported in 1891, the average would be as 
have stated. I will say farther that under the provisions of this bill 
the average ad valorem rate upon all merchandise, free and dutiable, 
taking the importations of 1889 as a basis, would be 27.10 per cent. 
which is greatly below the average rate of the Mills bill or any bi 
ever prepared by any Democratic committee in either House of Con- 


gress, 

Mr. CARLISLE, That is upon the supposition that the statements 
in the tables are correct and show all the increase in the rates of duty, 
a statement which I undertook to show this morning could not be ac- 
cepted because the expert who made the table himself admits that there 
are many cases in which he could not make the calculation, and in order 
to ascertain exactly all the increases he-e we have to resort to informa- 
tion outside tor the purpose of ascertaining quantities and values; and 
my statement was that upon the articles still remaining upon the 
dutiable-list under this bill the rate of duty will be nearly 58 per 
cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. [understood the Senator's argument perfectly, and 
his statement, and he will agree with me, I suppose, that if we should 
still farther increase the free-list by placing uarters of the remain- 
ing dutiable goods upon it, leaving nothing but spirits and tobacco upon 
the dutiable-list, the rate would be raised still higher. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Of course that would be the effect. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The statement of the Senator from Kentucky—I 
do not mean any disrespect to that Senator—is another of those mathe- 
matical exhibits which can be made to suit varying tastes or opinions. 
As a comparison it is not ſair. The items considered are not the same in 
both cases, as in one the most important of all, namely, sugar, is left 
out. - 

Mr. CARLISLE. Sugar is now taken off the dutiable list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand that, but you are endeavoring to show 
the effect of this bill as compared with the present law, and you do not 
take into consideration the relief to the people of the United States of 
$60,000,000 of taxes which are now imposed by the duties upon sugar. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly, but I undertook to show that, notwith- 
standing you put $60,000,000 on the free-list, you add more than $64,- 
000,000 to the dutiable list, which offsets it and nearly $4,000,000 be- 
sides. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator mean that we have placed $64,- 
000,000 on the dutiable list from the free-list ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I include upon the free-list about $5,000,000 
transferred from the free-list to the dutiable list, and the remainder is 
made up by the increase of rates on articles still remaining on the 
dutiable list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I of course do not know the basis upon which the 
Senator makes that statement. I may perhaps be pardoned if I am 
somewhat suspicious of average ad valorem rates when I find that 
they are so often based upon hypothetical goods and imaginary facts. 
I have not seen the Senator’s computation, but it must have been made 
by some system of mathematics not familiar to me. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It is the old system. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Yes, the old Democratic system. 

In 1888 we had forthe first time, Ithink, in the history of this coun- 
try a tariff bill made in terms and by name the essential part of a party 
platform. The indorsement of the so-called Mills bill by the Demo- 
cratic party at St. Louis was definite and distinct. That was the in- 
spired measure which was to lead the people of thiscountry from pov- 
erty to wealth. It embodied the wisdom and the intelligence of a 
great party. This bill, its teachings and provisions, have been treated 
by Democratic Senators in this discussion with silent contempt. To 
the three hundred and ninety paragraphs in the schedules, up toand in- 
cluding Schedule 277, amendments were offered by Senators upon the 
other side of the Chamber, and of these, one hundred and thirty-five, 
or nearly one-half, were at rates greatly below those in the Mills bill. 
The platform adopted with such solemnity two years ago has been for- 
gotten or is passed by in disdain. Every one of the amendments I 
have alluded to received the solid support of Democratic Senators. 
There was noschedule and hardly a paragraph of the bill that escaped 
your attacks. Attempts were made to reduce duties on alcoholic per- 
fumery, cosmetics,embroideries, and articles of luxury of every descrip- 
tion greatly below the rates in the Mills bill, and yet amendments of 
this nature received the vote of every Democratic Senator. If all 
amendments offered from the other side had been adopted, no Congress 
would have dared to enact them into law. They would have ruth- 
lessly destroyed every great industry in the United States. These 
amendments did not represent any economic system nor the matured 
convictions of any — number of people. Your attack was made 
without order and with no idea of consistency, andit is very fortunate 
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for the people of the country that you did not succeed in any in- 
stan 


nee. 

I would like, if time permitted, to say a few words about the woolen 
schedule, but it is now nearly 6 o’clock. [Go on!” „G0 on!“ 
Imust, however, say a word about the daty upon binding-twine, over 
which a long contest took place in the conference. The conferees on 
the part of the Senate called the attention of the House conierees to the 
influences and considerations which controlled the action of the Seng 
ate. We were met by the suggestion, which it was very difficult for 
us to combat successfully, that aside trom any exhibition of folly and 
greed on the part of some of the gentlemen engaged at present in mak- 

g binding-twine this industry was entitled to reasonable care and 
protection. With conflicting views the result was necessarily a com- 
promise. We divided the Senate rate, making the duty seven-tenths 
of a cent per pound. 

I hope that with this rate the domestic manufacturers of this article 
will be enabled to continueits prodaction. They may, by close econ- 
omy and by reducing their expenses in every possible way, be able to 
exist; but I have some doubts about it. If the rate proves inadequa e 
to secure the manufacture here wé may trust to the wisdom and good 
sense o! some future Congress to correct our mistake. 

The duty upon binding-twine at present is 24 cents per pound. It 
was proposed by the Mills bill to make the rate 15 percent. ad valorem, 
which, upon the range of prices for the past two or three years, would 
have been equal to 1} or 1} cents per pound. This rate of seven-tenths 
of a cent a pound is therefore the lowest rate which has ever been in- 
corporated in any tariff bill reported to Congress by any committee, 
Republican or Democratic. 

Mr. CARLISLE. As the Senator refers to the Mills bill, I think it 
is important to state exactly what the Mills bill did. This bill, asit 
stands, puts a duty of 2} cents upon binding-twine made from hemp 
and 40 per cent. on binding-twine made from jute, if there beany made 
from jute or ramie or china grass, while the Mills bill — 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator will pardon me but there never has 
been a pound of binding-twine made from foreign hemp. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I said if there be any made from hemp. The 
Milis bill put 15 per cent. upon all binding-twine, no matter of what 
material it was made, hemp, jute, jute butts, sunn, sisal grass, ramie, 
china grass, etc. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Mills bill made the rate 15 per cent. ad va- 
lorem—— ‘ 

Mr. CARLISLE. Fifteen per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And as the Senator knows the binding-twine used 
in this country is made largely trom sisal grass-and manila, and that 
the price of imported twine would have been trom 10 to 12 cents per 
pound, the rate of duty would have been from 1.5 to I. S cents per 
pound, Of course the rate fixed by us is an experiment. It is a very 
great reduction. If a farmer should import 1.000 pounds of binding- 
twine now he would be obliged to pay $25 in duties. If imported 
under the Mills bill the payment would have been 815 and under 
this bill $7. The fact that there was a combination of some kind 
among the manufacturers which had resulted, as was believed, in oblig- 
ing the farmers to pay a price for binding-twine that was exorhitantand 
unjust, created a feeling of prejudice in this Chamber which was quite 
natural and which we had to recognize the force of in dealing with the 
matter in conlerence, 

At the request of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] I will 
allude to the rate of duties imposed by this bill upon woolen goods. I 
have already alluded to the fact that the duties on woolens have been 
increased by. the bill, but these advances have been largely on the 
higher-priced goods, and all have been rendered necessary by the in- 
creased duties on raw wool. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to ask the Senator from Rhode Island what is 
a very obvious question, but I should like to have him state it. Iask 
whether it would be of advantage to anybody to increase the duty on 
wool in this country unless the rate of duty on manufactures of woolen 
goods increased in proportion to the amount of the increase of the rate 
on wool? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly not, and that fact was recognized and 
accepted alike by the wool-growers and woolen manufacturers. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER, Is there any increase of duty upon woolen goods 
not made necessary by the increase of duty on wool? 

Mr. ALDRICH. None whatever in any case, as I believe I can dem- 
onstrate to the Senator’s satislaction. 

While the most persistent ot the complaints made against this bill 
by importers and others are directed against the woolen-goods duties, 
it is not true that these duties are, in their analysis, higher than those 
in other schedules, uor higher than they ought to be to accomplish 
the purpose sought in all theschedules alike. There has been so much 
contusion and misunderstanding, not to say misrepresentation, in re- 
gard to this portion of the bill, thatit may be necessary to explain again, 
as any and concisely as possible, the principle upon which it is con- 
stru . 
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The following statement, which clearly sets forth the purposes which 
actuated the framers of the wool tariff of 1867, is alike applicable to 
existing conditions: 

The obj 
slave LaTe CA E tu tae AAS PONI on it ce hac tao treed tewe AUT. 
A duty su to be sufizient to protect the wool wer against wool com- 
peting with his own was placed upon such wools, and such a specific duty was 
p upon woolen cloths as was supposed to b- sufficient to reimburse to the 
manufacturer the expenses of carrying tue duty on wools, * the duties 
on drugs and other materials used in manufacture, and to furnish the required 
p! on. 

In framing the wool schedule of this bill the problem was to recon- 
cile conflicting interests more patent and far-reaching here than else- 
where. A large majority of the woolen manulacturers of the country 
recognize and accept the fact that a broad publie policy founded upon 
a mutuality of interests forbidsthem the advantage which other textile 
manufacturers have of free materials. They did not accept the tree- 
wool proposition offered them as a temptation by the Mills bill, because 
they recognized the interdependence of interests of which I have spoken, 
and were wise enough to know that no tarifflaw which seeks to build up 
one great interest at the expense of another can stand or ought to stand. 

It is no doubt true that ifthe American manutacturer could go into 
the wool markets of the world, side by side with his English, Belgian, 
or German competitor, and there select the precise wools best suited 
to his immediate purpose, without reterence to any other consideration, 
he would be better able to meet these competitors in our own market, 
with simply the ad valorem duties we impuse, than he would be with 
dutiable wool and our scale of specific and ad valorem rates. 

In a broad sense, this statement of a fact—and the advocates of free 
wool will hardly venture to deny that it is a fact—contains a com- 
plete vindication of the rates of specific duties tixed in Schedule K, 
But it may be well to justify it also in its particular details. Revert- 
ing to the origin of this bill, it will be recalled that the manufacturers 
did not, as a rule, nndertake to influence Congress or its committees 
as to what wasa proper duty fo be imposed upon raw wool. They said, 
Let the duty fixed on wool be more or less, the compensatory duties 
to be effective must be increased or lowered correspondingly, in accord- 
ance with a certain mathematical formula, the result of their combined 
and prolonged experience. 

That formula is very simple. It accepts 4 pounds of greasy wool 
as the quantity of raw material consumed in the finished production of 
a pound of cloth, and states proportionate relations for a pound of yarn 
or a pound of clothing. This formula does not mean that 4 pounds 
of unwashed wool necessarily enter into every pound of finished cloth. 
It means that in a pound of the best cloth 4 pounds of certain clips of 
wool, greasy wools of heavy shrinkage, abundantly accessible to for- 
eign manulacturers, but not accessible to our own except by the pay- 
ment of the duty thereon, are necessarily consumed. 

It means that if our manufacturers are to make an equal grade of 
cloth, on equal terms, out of home-grown or imported wools, or a mixt- 
ure of both, they must be compensated to the full amount of the 
shrinkage and waste established as existing in these wools from the 
use of which they are practically debarred. If they are driven to the 
use of other wools, costlier wools of lighter shrinkage, they muststili 
be compensated to the extent of the 4 pounds, or they are at a disad- 
vantage as compared with manufacturers who can and do use these 
heavier and cheaper wools, to say nothing of the additional disadvan- 
tage ot a restricted choice in their selection of material, for which the 
bill does not attempt to compensate them. 

Some effort has been made in the course of this debate to dispute the 
accuracy of this computation. But in every such effort, whether made 
by Senators on information furnished them by others or by importers 
anxious for lower duties, these critics have misapprehended or mis- 
stated the nature of the problem. They haveselected certain kinds of 
wool, and declared that in these particular instances the proportion of 
shrinkage and waste is only as 2 or 3 pounds of wool to 1 of cloth. 
I grant there are such instances; but as it is the weakest link in the 
chain or the lowest point in the levee that determines efficiency, so we 
are bound to take the highest-shrinkage wools accessible to foreigners 
and to calculate the compensatory duty on the basis of these. If our 
manufacturers are excluded from the use of this class of wools, their 
competitors do use them, and it is against these that the equalization 
of conditions is to be effected. 

Again, it has been argued that the formula is wrong because certain 
fabrics are produced, in which 4 pounds of wool, even of this high ` 
shrinking guality, are not required to manufacture a pound of goods, 
while the compensatory duty is fixed at four times the wool duty. 
Goods woven on cotton warps, or containingsome admixture of shoddy 
are cited. I grant the facts in this instance also. But we must, as 1 
have already shown, arrange the compensation on the basis of the best 
cloths, otherwise we should determine, by our legislation, that the man- 
ulacture in this country shall be confined tothe lower grades of goods. 
That would be to affix the brand of permanent inferiority upon our 
woolen manufacturers. Nor is it possible in a tariff bill to so adjusta 
system of compensatory daties that it shall exactly fit the amount of 
wool consumed in an almost infinite variety of fabrics, 
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To provide for goods mixed with cotton or other substances we have 
adopted asliding scale of values with three classifications and different 
compensatory rates. These gradations could not have been extended 
without rendering the compensation inadequate at points whereit would 
work injustice, 

Attention has also been called to the fact that while the duty on 
wool of the first class is increased 1 cent a pound, the compensatory 
duty on cloths is in some cases increased more than 4 cents per pound. 
It was the failure in the act of 1883 to properly adjust the compen- 
satory duty on woolen goods that has worked great mischief to the 
woolen manufacture of the United States and subjected that legislation 
to universal criticism. The wool-grower and the wool manufacturer 
have suffered alike and together from the mistake. The wool-grower 
of this country, no matter what duty he has upon his wool, can not 
prosper unless the woolen manufacturer prospers. No wool duty will 
avail him without a market for his products. 

By fixing an inadequate compensatory duty in 1883 Congress limited 
the market for American wool by depriving the American manuſact- 
urer of the power to compete on equal terms with his foreign rivals. 
The wool-grower has suffered more by reason of the uate com- 
pensation on in the law of 1883 than he has suff: from the 
reduction of wool duty in that act. The 5 duty was 

- reduced in much larger proportion than the wool duty. The sym- 
metry of the law was thusdestroyed. The mistake we have rectified 
in this bill, not only for the benefit of the manufacturer, but equally 
for the benefit of the wool-grower. The latter will derive more sub- 
stantial advantage from this restoration of the proper relations between 
the wool duty and the compensatory duty on goods than he will from 
the increase we have provided of 1 cent a pound in the wool duty, for 
sp thus secure the market for the lack of which he has been suf- 

Our experience under the wool tariff of 1867, as contrasted with the re- 
sults under the act of 1883, furnishes an effective demonstration of the 
correctness of the principle upon which the former act was constructed. 
Under the act of 1867 the business of manufacturing woolens was as 


prosperous in the United States as anywhere in the world. From 
1883 it has suffered here as it has suffered nowhere else. It has been 
unable to stand up under the constantly increasing influx of foreign 
goods. The proportion of imported to home-made goods consumed 
by our people has increased from year to year since 1883, while under 
the act of 1867 the increase was as steadily in favor of the domestic 
production. Last year the foreign value of woolen goods imported was 
ee in round numbers, or a duty-paid value nearly equal to 
third the American product. In no other of the great national 
industries does such an anomalous condition exist. I attribute it to 
the illogical adjustment of the compensatory duties which this bill 
remedies. It will rapidly disappear under the operation of the bill. 

The remarkable increase in woolen importations, from $37,000,000 
in 1882 to $56,000,000 in 1890, justifies us in accepting, in fact compels 
us to accept, the principle we have adopted for adjusting compensatory 
duties as correct and necessary. 

Under the protection we propose the industry in this country will 
enter upon an era of unexampled prosperity. The wool-growing in- 
dustry will participate in the full measure of that success. Asa result 
of it we shall make in our own mills, by the well-paid labor of our 
own people, millions of dollars’ worth of clothing now made for us in 
England and upon the Continent. As the production of woolen fabrics 
thus increases, the price of all varieties will continue to tend steadily 
downwards, as they have heretofore with adequate protection. Asa 
result, within a period of time that will seem to the framers of this bill 
exceedingly short, in view of the magnitude of the achievement, the 

of the United States will be clothed better than any other 
ple in the world, and more cheaply than ever, in fabrics entirely of their 
own manufacture, made chiefly from wools of their own growth. 

I have been asked to make a statement of the relative increase in 
rates upon wools and on woolens. 

The percentage of increase in rates on wools, noils, wool wastes, and 
on shoddy and other substitutes for wool varies from 10 to 300 
cent. The average increase upon woolens, as shown by the follo 
table, based on the importations for 1889, is very nearly 10 per cent. : 


Statement showing increase of cost, landed in the United Slates, under rates proposed in Senate bill, over the present tariff, on the principal lines of 
imported woolen goods. 


Unit of 
Deacripti ——.— 
on. 
tion of 
1889. 


Present rates of duty. 


Mr. GRAY. What was the last statement of the Senator from 


Mr. ALDRICH. I stated that the average increase in rates upon 
woolen goods would not exceed 10 per cent., and this computation is 
based upon the importations tor 1889. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I understand the Senator to say that the increase 
upon woolen goods will not exceed 10 per cent. I suppose he means 
that the increase upon the whole woolen schedule will not exceed 10 
percent. He does not mean to assert that there is not an increase of 
as much as 30, or 40, or 50 per cent. on some classes of goods ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I only gave the average result. 

I should be glad, if I had the time, to make some allusion to the ad 
valorem rates in the woolen schedule, and to show the necessity for 
their imposition, but the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] 
reminds me that I have promised to explain the action of the confer- 
ence in regard to the sugar duties. As every Senator knows, I was 
earnestly in favor of a duty upon all sugar above No. 13 Datch stand- 
ard in color. I believed that the commercial interests of the country, 
as well as the interests of the beet-sugar producers of Nebraska and 
other States, would be promoted by the rates as fixed in the Senate 
amendments; but it became evident soon after the conferees met that 
it would be impossible to maintain the color line at No. 13, and I 
reluctantly, speaking now only for myself, relinquished my viewsand 
acceded to the wishes of a large majority of the conferees. I did so 
with the hope that my own fears as to the effect.of our action upon 
American trade with countries producing low-grade cane sugars would 
not be realized, 

I believe that the sugar-refining industry of the country will live 
with the duties that are provided by the conference report, and that the 
beet: sugar industry of the West will be developed, not as rapidly as we 
would like, perhaps, under its provisions. By the bill reported from 


[Calculations based on the averages of the actual importations of 1889. 


per cent. 


Rates under Senate bill. 


thé conference a bounty of 2 cents a pound will be paid to all pro- 
ducers of sugar testing by the polariscope 90 degrees or more. That is 
more than double the net bounty which is paid by any other country 
in the world. The highest net bounty paid by any country outside 
of the United States is by France, and this is a little less than 1 cent 
per pound. 2 

Mr. MANDERSON. Will the Senator state what will probably be 
the polariscopic test of the beet sugar? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will be in all eases over 90 degrees. I think 
there is none produced in Germany that does not test from 95 to 98. 
presume that all that may be produced here will average at least 95 


egrees. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. President, my investigations as to the boun- 
ties paid by European countries do not permit me to credit the state- 
ments of my distinguished friend from Rhode Island. As I have been 
able to determine as to that, the bounty in no one European country 
is less than 2 cents. The bounty of Austria is almost double. Tak- 
ing the drawback system which obtains in those countries, though it is 
somewhat covered up in the administration, the bounty is not less than 
2 cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator could not have understood my 
statement. I said the ‘‘net bounty.” 

Mr. PADDOCK. It is susceptible of proof beyond the possibility 
of contradiction that the net bounty in the countries named is not less 
than 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I regret to be obliged to say that the Senator from 
Nebraska is very much mistaken. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The Senator from Nebraska is not mistaken, and 
if I had the time I could prove it to the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ihave the laws of the various bounty-paying coun- 
tries here on my desk. 
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Mr. PADDOCK. I know the history of this matter in all those 
countries, for I have given it the fullest and most careful investigation, 
and know that I am correct. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope my friend from Nebraska will not allow his 
intention to vote against the conference report to rest upon the accuracy 

f his information in regard to sugar bounties. The European coun- 
fries all place prohibitory duties on imported sugars, but as all these 
countries, owing to their export bounties, export sugars, these duties 
are useless. France and Germany levy internal taxes on sugar-pro- 
ducing beets, the amount of tax being based on an arbitrary yield 
which is always exceeded in practice. Germany, France, and Austria- 
Hungary, which are the principal sugar-producing countriesof Europe, 
pay bounties upon the exportation of sugars and in no other case. The 
amount of these bounties depends in Germany and Austria on the po- 
larization of the sugar. In France it is paid on refined sugar. 

To ascertain the net bounty paid in France and Germany the amount 
of the tax—taking some average yield for the basis of computation— 
must be deducted from the gross amount paid as a bounty. 

In some remarks made by me on the sugar duties two weeks ago I 
submitted the following table showing the amount of export bounty 

id by Austria on sugar of different tests and the net bounties paid 

y Germany and France: 

BOUNTIES PAID ON SUGAR EXPORTED FROM VARIOUS EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 
deren 185 . 1 florin 50 kreutzers, equals . 60 cent 

88 99} degrees polarization, 1 florin 60 kreutzers, equals .64 cent 


per pound, 
On . 99} degrees polarization, 2 florins 30 kreutzers, equals .92 cent per 
und, 
France— 
The drawback amounts to 60 francs per 100 kilograms. 
The tax equals 43 francs per 100 kilograms, 
Leaving net 12 francs per 100 kilograms, equal to 1 cent per pound. 
Germany allows on sugar exported— 
On 3 not e 98 degrees, 8.50 marks, equals 2.04 per kilogram, equals 
.93 cent per pound, 
9 10 marks, equals 2,40 per kilogram, equals 1. 00 
cents per poun 
Loaves, 10.65 marks, equals 2.55 per kilogram, equals 1,16 cents per pound. 
Germany taxes beets at 
12 per cent. yield equals .73 cent per pound of sugar, 
15 per cent. yield equals .60 cent per pound of sugar. 
18 per cent, yield equals .47 cent per nd of sugar. 
Giving a net bounty on the lowest yield of— 
12 per cent. of from .20 to .43 cent per pound. 
15 per cent. of from .33 to .56 cent per pound. 
18 per cent, of from .46 to .69 cent per pound. 


It will be seen by this table that I was quite within limits when I 
said that the largest net bounty paid by any European country was not 
more than 1 cent per pound, as the amount varies from .43 cent to 1 
cent. Since this table was submitted to the Senate a recent change in 
the French law has been brought to my attention (see Journal des fabri- 
cants de sucre, August 13, 1890), the effect of which is to reduce the net 
bounty paid on exported refined sugar to eighty-two one-hundredths 
of 1 cent per pound. I think this disposes of the bounty question. 

The effect of the abolition of sugar duties will be to cheapen the 
cost of sugar to all consumers at least 2 cents per pound and to in- 
crease its use. It will develop an important industry by stimulating 
the use and production of preserved fruits. Its direct and indirect 
beneficial effects will be felt and appreciated more thoroughly than 
any other change contained in this bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is the Senate ready for the question? 
The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. GORMAN. I trust the Senator from Rhode Island in charge of 
this bill will favor the Senate and the country with astatement of the 
effect of this measure as it comes from the committee of conference on 
the revenues of the Government. I have listened patiently to all he 
has said about the details of the bill, but I should like to have a state- 
ment more in detail as to its effect upon the revenue. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The bill as reported from the conference increases 
the reductions in revenue as made by the bill when it passed the Sen- 
ate about $6,280,000. 

Mr. GORMAN. I should like to have a little fuller statement than 
that from the Senator from Rhode Island, who, I know, is entirely 
familiar as to the effect of the schedules. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The additional reduction, of course, chiefly results 
from a diminution of the tobacco tax and the abolition of the special 
taxes upon wholesale and retail dealers in tobacco. I estimate that 
the bill, outside of these items, will produce about the same amount 
of revenue as when it left the Senate. 

Mr. GORMAN. I confess, Mr. President, I am a little dull, proba- 
bly, and do not comprehend exactly what the Senator states. When 
this bill was first introduced and presented elsewhere, a very full re- 
port was made as to its provisions and its effect upon the revenue. I 
read from the report numbered 1466, House of Representatives, of the 
present session, in which the estimate was made that there would bea 
reduction in taxation of $71,264,414. That was the entire reduction 
as it came tothe Senate and was presented to thecountry. Now, dur- 

ng the consideration of this bill in the Senate the Senator from Iowa 
Mr. ALLISON], in as made on the 2d day of September, favored 
us with a statement, made up with all the ingenuity of that Senator, 
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in which he showed that the bill would carry reductions only of $33,- 
500,000, Since then the bill has been in committee of conference, and 
now I understand the Senator from Rhode [sland to say that the com- 
mittee ot conference have added nearly $5,000,000 to the dutiabie-list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We have provided that block-tin shall be added 
to the dutiable-list after 1893, but it does not remain dutiable after 
1895 unless certain conditions are met in its production. There will 
be a million or more dollars added to the revenue from that source 
whenever tin is dutiable. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But, if the Senator will allow me, the Senate it- 
self, after the bill came from the Committee on Finance, and in the 
committee of conference, has added nearly $5,000,000, because the 
duty on tin was put on in the committee of conference. 

Mr. ALDRIC Does the Senator from Kentucky mean that the 
conference have added $5,000,000 to the revenue? 

Mr, CARLISLE, Oh, no; the Senate and the committee of confer- 
ence, The Senate so changed the House bill after it came here, and 
so changed the bill in the conference committee, as to add tin, the 
duty upon which will amount to abont one million three hundred and 
fifty-odd thousand dollars, and some other things; and then the com- 
mittee of conference struck some other articles trom the free-list which 
the Committee on Finance had recommended to be made free and put 
them upon the dutiable-list, and altogether the action of the Senate 
after the bill came first from the Finance Committee, and the action 
of the conference committee, have added nearly $5,000,000. I gave 
the exact amount this morning. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Thestatement made in behalf of the Finance Com- 
mittee and with my concurrence by the Senator from Iowa was, that 
the bill as it passed the Senate, all the amendments having been agreed 
to, when the estimate was made, would reduce the revenue about $36,- 
000,000. The changes made in conference would increase the esti- 
mated reduction from six to seven millions of dollars, and I now esti- 
mate the aggregate annual reduction made by the bill as reported from 
the conference committee at from forty-two to forty-three millions of 
dollars. Of course, if the Senator from Maryland is willing to accept 
the statement made to-day by the Senator from Kentucky, there will 
be an increase of the revenue instead of a diminution, but I assume 
that this estimate was made for campaign purposes rather than for 
serious examination here. I have stated to the Senate my own con- 
clusions and those of the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
33 and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 

e roll. 

Mr. WALTHALL (when Mr. BERRY’s name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] is paired with the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. TELLER]. 

Mr. BLAIR (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. If he 
were present I should vote yea.” 

Mr. PASCO (when Mr. CALL’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. CALL] is paired with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PET- 
TIGREW]. If my colleague were here he would vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

Mr, DAVIS (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON], who is absent. If he were present 
I should vote yea.” 

Mr. CULLOM (when Mr. FARWELL’s name was called). My col- 
league per FARWELL] is paired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PAYNE]. If my colleague were present he would vote yea.” 

Mr. KENNA (when Mr. FAULKNER’S name was called). My co!- 
league [Mr. FAULKNER] is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Quay]. If my colleague were present he would vote hay.“ 

Mr. WALTHALL (when Mr, GrorGr’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. GEORGE] is paired with the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BLAIR], and if present would vote ‘‘nay.”? 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [ Mr. . By a transfer of that pair to 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN] and myself can both vote. I vote nay.” 

Mr. HISCOCK (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Jonzs]. If he were present, I should 
vote yea.” 

Mr. GORMAN (when Mr. MoPREnsox's name was called). I was 
requested by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to an- 
nounce that owing to indisposition he is unable to attend the session 
of the Senate, but if present he would vote nay.“ 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. If he were here, he would 
vote “nay.” I therefore vote as he would vote if present. I vote 

‘nay.’ 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Cat]. If he were present, he would 
vote ‘‘nay,’’ and I therefore vote nay.“ 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 3 

Mr. ALLEN (when Mr. Sauing's name was called). My colleague 
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Mr. SQUIRE] is paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. 
f my colleague were present, he would vote yen.“ 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when Mr. TELLER’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. TELLER] is detained from the Chamber by illness. He is 
paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Berry]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote yea and the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Berry] would vote nay.“ 

Mr. VOORHEES (when Mr. TURPIE'S name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. TURPIE] is necessarily absent, and is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN]. Were my colleague here, he 
would vote nay.“ 

Mr. RANSOM (when the name of Mr. VANCE was called). My col- 
leage [Mr. VANcE] is pan, as stated by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Harris], with the Senator irom Vermont [ Mr. MORRILL]. If 
my colleague were present, he would vote nay.” 

Mr. COCKRELL (when Mr. Vest’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Vest] is paired with the senior Senator trom California 
[Mr. STANFORD]. If present, my colleague would certainly vote 

ny,“ and the Senator from California, I presume, would vote yea. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He would certainly vote yea.“ 

Mr. DAVIS (when Mr. WaSHBURN’S name was called), My col- 
league Mr. WASHBURN], if present, would vote yea.“ e is neces- 
sarily absent from the city, and is paired with the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. TURPIE]. 

The roll-call was concluded, 

Mr. DIXON. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hiaarns] is neces- 
sarily absent, and asked me hefore he le!t the mber to announce his 
pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON ] and to state 
that, if present and at liberty to vote, he would vote yea.“ 

Mr. DANIEL. Iam paired with the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Squire] and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] is paired 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. We have agreed to 

ir off the two Senators whoare absent, and that each of usshall vote. 

therefore vote nay.” 

Mr. BLAIR. I vote yea. 

Mr. DOLPH. I announce my pair with the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown]. I do not know how he would vote upon this 
bill, but at the suggestion of his colleague I will withhold my vote 
and announce my pair. If at liberty to vote, I should vote yea.” 

Mr. HISCOCK, I think, perhaps, I onght to announce, in connec- 
tion with my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. JONES], that 
if present he would vote nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Aldrich, Dixon, MeMillan, Sherman, 
Allen, Edmunds, Munderson, Spooner, 
Allison, Mitchell, Stewart, 
Blair, Frye, Moody, Stockbridge, 
Cameron, Hal Pierce, Wilson of Iowa, 
Casey. Hawley, Platt, Wolcott, 
Chandler, Hoar, Power, 
Cullom, Ingalis, Sanders, 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
NAYS—27, _ 
Barbour, Coke, Hearst, Pagh, 
Bate, 3 Kenna, Ransom, 
Blackburn, Daniel, Morgan, x 
Blodgett, Gorman, Paddock, Voorhees, 
Butler, Gray, Pasco. Walthall, 
Carlisi pene ggg Pettigrew, Wilson of Md. 
Cock: Plumb, 
ABSENT—4%. 

Berry, Farwell, Jones of Arkansas, Stanford, 
Brown, Faulkner, 0 rson, Teller, 
Call, George, Morrill, Turpie, 

vis, * Gibson, Payne, Vance, 
Dolph, — Higgins, Quay, Vest, 
Eustis, Hiscock, Squire, Washburn, 

So the report was concurred in. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills, received from the House of Representatives, were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs: 

A bill (H. R. 113) to provide for the disposition and sale of lands 
known as the Klamath River reservation; and 

A bill (S. 11391) for the construction and completion of suitable 
school buildings for Indian industrial schools in Wisconsin and other 


States. 

The bill (H. R. 12187) to set apart certain tracts of land in the State 
of California as forest reservations was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The bill (H. R. 1910) for the relief ot Isaae H. Wheat was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 158) providing for printing the fifth an- 
nual report of the Commissioner of Lahor was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. President, circumstances make it important 
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that I should be absent, and I ask leave of absence indefinitely for this 
session, The condition of the Committee on Enrolled Bills seems to 
me to make it proper that.I should make this request. 3 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana asks that he; 
may be granted an indefinite leave of absence during the remainder of 
the session. The Chair hears no objection, and leave is granted. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. : 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business, After fliteen minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, - 
J. I. CAIN AND OTHERS, 


Mr. MITCHELL submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendmeutof the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2990) for the relief of J. L. Cain 
and others, having met, after full and tree conference have ag to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

The Senate recedes from its amendment, and agrees to the bill as passed by 
the House of Representatives, 

JNO, H. MITCHELL, 


ANTHONY HIGGINS, 
S. PAS 


Managers on the part of the Senate, 
W. C. CULBERTSON, 
W. J. STONE, 
W. E.SIMONDS, 
Managers on the part of the Howse. 


* 
7 
’ 


The report was eoncurred in. 
THE REVENUE BILL. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to have the concurrent resolution di- 
recting a change in the enrollment of the tariff bill disposed ot, if the 
Senator {rom ‘Tennessee is willing. 

Mr. HARRIS. I interposed the objection two or three hours ago. I 
am not inclined to retard or delay the Senate in any action that it chooses 
to take in respect to the matter. I interposed the objection because I 
have a similar resolution pending that has been objected to and it is 
lying on the table; but I will not retard the action of the Senate in 
respect to the resolution from the other House, and I withdraw the 
objection that I made two or three hours ago. 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the consideration of 
the concurrent resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment moved by the Senator from Khode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 


FOREST RESERVE IN CALIFORNIA, 


Mr. PLUMB. The Committee on Public Lands instruct me to re- 
port favorably the bill (H. R. 12187) to set apart certain tracts of lands 
in the State of California as forest reservations. The committee at its 
meeting some days ago considered this bill, although it was not then 
before it in the sense of being actually present, but the subject was 
there with all its details, and I was instructed to ask the Senate to 
consider the bill when it should come from the other House, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the bill? 

Mr. PLUMB. Itis a bill creating a forest reserve in the State of 
Caiifornia surrounding the Yosemite reservation. It is recommended 
by all the California delegation, by the governor of the State, and by 
the Interior Department. 

Mr. HALE. It ought to have been done years ago. 

Mr. PLUMB. It ought to have been done years ago. 

Mr. INGALLS. Has the bill been read? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It has not. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let it be read for information. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Oh, we can not understand that. 
until to-morrow and be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

Mr. EDMUNDS subsequently said: I wish to withdraw the objec- 
tion I made to the House bill just now begun to be read, because it 
has been explained to me as being one for the preservation of some of 
the forests in California, and 1 do not wish to object. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HENRY S. FRENCH. 


Mr. HARRIS. I now ask that the concurrent resolution submitted, 
by me some days ago in respect to the Henry S. French case may be 
considered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the e.ncurrent resolution submitted by Mr. HAR- 
RIS on the 20th instant, as follows: 


Whereas Senate bill No. 145, for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Henry 8, French, referred the claim to the Court of Claims; and i 


Let it go over 


1890. 
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Whereas said bill does not require said Courtof Claims to determine the juris- 
dictional fact of the loyalty of tile said Henry S. French; and 
Whereas said bill passed the Senate and cen oa passed the House of 
Representatives and was sent to the President and was, by concurrent resolu- 
tion, recalled from the President in order that the bill should be so amended 
2 — a the court to determine the question of loyalty of the said Henry 
renci 


: Therefore, 
Resolved by the Senate (\he House of Representatives concurring), That said bill 
inserted after 


be re- enrol ed, and in the re-enrollment of said bill there shali 
the word “parties,” in line 9 ot said enrolled bill, the following; 

“And if said court shall find that said Henry 8. French did not give any aid 
and co.nfort to the rebellion, but was throughout the war loyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and such loyalty having been thus established ;"" 

So that said bill when re-enrolled shall read as follows: 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives of Henry S. French, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the legal representatives of Henry 8. 
French, deceased, late of Nashville, Tenn., be, and are hereby, authorized to 
bring suit in the Court of Claims for the recovery of the net proceeds of 230 bales 
of cotton taken at Jonesborough, Ga., in September, 1864, by General William G. 
Le Duc, by order of Genera! Sherinan, and turned over tothe ury agent, and 
by him soid and the proceeds paid into the Treasury of the United States ; and ior 
this purpose jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon said court to hear and deter- 
mine and render judgment in conformity with the rightsof the respective par- 
ties; and if said court shall find that said Henry S. French did not give any wid 
and comfort to the rebellion, but was throughout the war loyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and said loyalty having been thus established, if it 
shall further flud that said Henry =. French in buying such cotton did not vio- 
late any non-intercourse act, and that it, or any part thereof, was taken by the 
officers of the United States and the proceeds turned into the Treasury, then, 
and in that event, judgment shall be entered for the claimant for such proceeds, 
which judgment shall be paid out of the captured and aband ned propert 
fund; and the said court shall, in the hearing of said claim, consi:ler any evi- 
dence that may have been taken under the direction of the Southern Claims 
Commission in regard to the claim of Henry S. French, with authority on the 
pert of the United States or the claimants to take additional testimony under 

e rules of siid court: Provided, That an appeal shall lie in said cause from 
said court to the Supreme Court as in other cases.“ 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not understand that. I think we had bet- 


ter have the resolution printed and go over. 
Mr. HARRIS. It has been printed. It was printed some days 


ente. COCKRELL. It simply requires proof of loyalty in the claim- 
ant. That is all. It was Jett out of the bill by mistake. 

Mr. HARRIS. It only requires that the court shall inquire as to 
the question of loyalty. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am told that the matter has been considered 
before and I shall not interfere now. 

Mr. HALE, We had it belore the Senate the other day. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It there be no objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolution, the question is on agreeing 
to the same. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: | 

A bill (H. R. 9254) to increase the pension of Stephen L. Kearney; and 

A bill (H. R. 4396) granting a pension to John Grant. 


HOUSE EILLS REFERRED, 


The following bills, received from the House of Representatives, 
were severally read twice by their titles, and referred as indicated be- 
low: 

The bill (H. R. 2617) for the relief of Henry Clay and others, owners 
and crew of the whaling schooner Franklin, of New Bedtord, Mass,— 
to the Committee on Claims, 

The bill (H. R. 3449) tor the relief of James M. Lowry—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

The bill (H. R. 6534) for the relief of certain enlisted men of the 
Ordnance Corps, United States Army, in the matter of claims for 
bounties—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 6975) to provide for an additional associate justice 
of the supreme court of Arizona—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (H. R. 7641) for the relief of Daniel C. Trewhitt, ot Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 9852) to authorize the Lake Charles Road and Bridge 
Company, ot Lake Charles, La., to construct and maintain bridges 
across English Bayou and Calcasieu River—to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

The bill (H. R. 11527) to amend chapter 1085 of the acts of the first 
session ol the Fiftieth Congress—to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 55 minutes p. m.) 
T Sarai adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, October 1, 1890, at 

o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senatethe 30th day of September, 1890. 
MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 
George 8. Batcheller, of New York, to be minister resident and con- 


Een of the United States to Portugal, vice George B. Loring, re- 
signed. 
CONSULS. 


Oscar Malmros, of Minnesota, to be consul of the United States at 
Denia, vice John D. Arquimbau, recalled. 

Horace W. Metcalf, of Maine, to be consul of the United States at 
Bermuda, vice Henry W. Beckwith, recalled. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Charles W. Cox, to be postmaster at Conway, in the county of 
Faulkner and State of Arkansas; the appointment ot a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after October 1, 1890. 

Henry H. Myers, to be postmaster at Brinkley, in the county of 
Monroe and State of Arkansas; theappointmento! a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
October 1, 1890. 

Hubert E. Carpenter, to be postmaster at East Hampton, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of Connecticut; the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and aliter October 1, 1890. 

Carl C. Crippen, to be postmaster at Eustis, in the county of Lake 
and State of Florida; the appointment of a postmaster for the said of- 
fice having, by law, become vested in the President on and after Oc- 
tober 1, 1890. 

August Hoppe, to be postmaster at Apalachicola, in the county of 
Franklin and State of Florida; the appointment of a postmaster tor the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
October 1, 1890. 

Joseph F. Doyle, to be postmaster at Savannah, in the county of 
lear and State of Georgia, in the place of George W. Lamar, re- 
moved. 

William W. Washburn, to be postmaster at Morgan Park, in the 
county of Cook and State of Illinois; the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and alter October 1, 1890. 

William A. McDaniel, to be postmaster at Thorntown, in the county 
of Boone and State of Indiana; the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office haviag, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
October 1, 1890. 

James M. Overshimer, to be postmaster at Elwood, in the county of 
Madison and State of Indiana; the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
October 1, 1890. 

George E. Comstock, to be postmaster at Fayette, in the county of 
Fayette and State of Iowa; the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
office having, by law, become vested in the President on and alter Oc- 
tober 1, 1890, 

Sidney A. Breese, to be postmaster at Cottonwood Falls, in the county 
of Chase and State of Kansas; the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
October 1, 1890. 

Henry E. Cowgill, to be postmaster at Baldwin, in the county of 
Douglas and State of Kansas; the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
October 1, 1590. 

Wilson Liff, to be postmaster at Weir, in the county of Cherokee 
and State of Kansas; the appointment of a postmaster for the said of- 
fice having, by law, become vested in the President on and alter Octo- 
ber 1, 1890, 

William L. Bingham, to be postmaster at Pineville, in the county 
of Bell and State of Kentucky; the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after October 1, 1890. 

Albert E. Rankin, to be postmaster at Augusta, in the county of 
Bracken and State of Kentucky; the appointment of a poxtmaster for 
the said oflice having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
alter October 1, 1890. 

Morley H. Wallis, to be postmaster at Houma, in the county of Terre 
Bonne and State of Louisiana; the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and alter 
October 1, 1890. 

Daniel A. Hurd, to be postmaster at North Berwick, in the county of 
York and State of Maine; the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
office having, by law, become vested in the President on and aiter Octo- 
ber 1, 1890. 

Jobn Furniss, to be postmaster at Nashville, in the county of Barry 
and State of Michigan; the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
oflice having, by law, become vested in the President on and after Octe- 
ber 1, 1890. 

August E. Anderson, to be postmaster at Kasson, in the county of 
Dodge and State ot Minnesota; the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
October 1, 1890. 

Joseph MeMurtrey, to be postmaster at Windom, in the county of 
Cottonwood and State of Minnesota; the appointment of a postmaster 
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for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after October 1, 1890. 

Fred E. Wheeler, to be 
Swift and State of Minnesota; the appointment of a for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the t on and after 
October 1, 1890. 

Thaddeus S. Clarkson, of Omaha, Nebr., to be postmaster at Omaha, 
Nebr., vice Constantine V, Gallagher, resigned. 5 

William C. May, to be postmaster at Gothenburg, in the county of 
Dawson and State of Nebraska; the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 


ter at Appleton, in the county of 


tmaster at Raritan, in the county of 


and after October 1, 1890. 

Thomas Palmer, to be postmaster at Frenchtown, in the county of 
Hunterdon and State of New Jersey; the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after October 1, 1890. 

William P. Phelps, to be postmaster at Merchantville, in the county 
of Camden and State of New Jersey; the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after October 1, 1890. 

Charles J. S. Randal, to be postmaster at Rouse's Point, in the 
county of Clinton and State of New York; the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after October 1, 1890. 

Woodhull N. Raynor, to be postmaster at Sayville, in the county of 
Suffolk and State of New York; the appointment ofa ter for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after October 1, 1890. 

Lambert A. Bristol, to be postmaster at Morganton, in the county 
of Burke and State of North Carolina; the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after October 1, 1890. 

Theodore E. McCrary, to be postmaster at Lexington, in the county 
of Davidson and State of North Carolina; the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after October 1, 1890. e 

Charles W. Dawson, to be postmaster at New Richmond, in the 
county of Clermont and State of Ohio; the appointment of a postmas- 
ter for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after October 1, 1890. 

Carleton A. Horn, to be postmaster at Plain City, in the county of 
Madison and State of Ohio; the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
October 1, 1890. 

Frederick Knagi, to be postmaster at Toronto, in the county of Jef- 
ferson and State of Ohio; the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after Octo- 
ber 1, 1890. 

ry S. J. McGroarty, to be postmaster at College Hill, in the county 

of Hamilton and State of Ohio; the appointment of a postmaster for the 

said office having, by law, become vested in the ident on and after 

October 1, 1890. 

Henry Andrews, to be postmaster at Ardmore, in the county of Mont- 

ery and State of Pennsylvania; the appointment of a postmaster 

lor the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after October 1, 1890. 

Anna II. Griscom, to be postmaster at Jenkintown, in the county of 
Montgomery and State of Pennsylvania; the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after October 1, 1890. 

James B. Haines, jr., to be aster at Jeannette, in the county 
of Westmoreland and State of Pennsylvania; the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after October 1, 1890. 

Nelson H. Hastings, to be postmaster at Austin, in the county of 
Potter and State of Pennsylvania; the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after October 1, 1890. 

Michael M. Kistler, to be postmaster at East Stroudsburgh, in the 
county of Monroe and State of Pennsylvania; the appointment of a 

tmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
ident on and after October 1, 1890. 

Seth Orme, to be postmaster at St. Clair, in the county of Schuyl- 
kill and State of Pennsylvania; the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after October 1, 1890. ` 

Robert H. Wilson, to be postmaster at Tarentum, in the county of 
corp and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Israel P. Loucks, 


Robert R. Tolbert, to be postmaster at Greenwood, in the county of 
Abbeville and State of South Carolina; the appointment of a post- 


master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after October 1, 1890. 

William S. Chase, to be postmaster at Sturgis, in the county of Law- 
rence and State of South Dakota; the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after October 1, 1890. 

Frank H. Hooper, to be postmaster at Eureka, in the county of Mc- 
Pherson and State of South Dakota; the appointment of a 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after October 1, 1890. 

Robert H. Armstrong, to be postmaster at Kaufman, in the county 
of Kaufman and State of Texas; the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become yested in the President on and 
alter October 1, 1890. 

William E. Singleton, jr., to be postmaster at Atlanta, in the county 
of Cass and State of Texas; the appointment of a ter for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
October 1, 1890. 

George W. Smith, to be postmaster at Ballinger, in the county or 
Runnels and State of ‘Texas; the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
October 1, 1890. 

George M. Douglass, to be postmaster at West Rutland, in the county 
of Rutland and State of Vermont; the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after October 1, 1890. 

Frank L. Martin, to be postmaster at Bethel, in the county of Wind- 
sor and State of Vermont; the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after Oc- 
tober 1, 1890. 

Amos F, Stevens, to be postmaster at Aberdeen, in the county of 
Chehalis and State of Washington; the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and alter October 1, 1890. A 

William P. Rucker, to be postmaster at Lewisburgh, in the county 
of Greenbrier and State of West Virginia; the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after October 1, 1890. 

Michael Sweet, to be postmaster at Plymouth, in the county of She- 
boygan and State of Wisconsin; the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after October 1, 1890. d 

William N. Hewitt, to be postmaster at Bridgeton, in the county of 
Cumberland and State of New Jersey, in the place of Samuel A. Lan- 
sing, removed; Isaac T. Nichols, who was confirmed by the Senate 
April 3, 1890, not having been commissioned. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Fifteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
First Lieut. George A. Cornish, to be captain, September 29, 1890, 
vice Bean, retired from active service, 
Second Lieut. Edward Lloyd, to be first lieutenant, September 29, 
1890, vice Cornish, promoted. 3 


First Lieut. George W. Kingsbury, United States Army, retired, to 
be captain of infantry, to date from February 12, 1886. 


INDIAN AGENT, 


David L. Shipley, of Herndon, Iowa, to be agent for the Indians of 
the Navajo agency, in New Mexico, vice Charles E. Vandever, to be 


removed, 
WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn by the President September 30, 1890. 
Gece. A. Dudley, to be postmaster at Americus, in the State of 
eo 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, September 30, 1890. 


8 House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. J. H. CUTHBERT, 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 
CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the clerk of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
be continued on the roll at the rate of $ per day during the recess of the present 
Congress, the committee having been authorized to sit during the recess; and 
that the Clerk of tlie House be authorized to pay the same out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I should like to have an explanation of the neces- 
sity for this. 


1890. 
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Mr. LEHLBACH. I vill state to the gentleman that the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization have been authorized to sit during 
the recess. The testimony that has been taken within the last six 
months has to be completed and corrected, so that the clerk will be 
kept busy during the entire recess, and certainly he ought to be paid 
for the work when he is doing it. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Has the committee a stenographer also ? z 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No. This is the regular clerk of the committee. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution ? . 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I do not rise for the purpose of objecting, 
but if it isin order I wish to suggest that perhaps this resolution might, 
without impropriety, be made somewhat broader than it is. Of course 
I have no interest in the matter, being in the minority, but we have 
only two months intervening between the end of this session and the 
beginning of the next, and it seems to me that it wonld not be im- 
proper to make the resolution broad enough to include more than the 
clerk of this particular committee—to include, for instance, the per 
diem men and the pages who work here, so.as to let them be borne on 
the rolls until the beginning of the next session, or else to give them 
an extra month’s pay. 

I simply make the suggestion. I do not care to offer any amendment. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. 1 offer this resolution simply because this man 
will be employed during these two months; and certainly he ought to 
be paid if he does the work. There can be no objection to this prop- 
osition; and I think an amendment such as the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky suggests might be objected to, I hope this resolution will go 
through on its merits. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. It seems to me that when a session of Con- 
gress is prolonged until October, making so brief an interval before the 
beginning of the next session, the principle which treats certain offi- 
cers as session employés, instead of permanent employés, does not justly 
apply. Such employés, if their residences are at a distance from the 
capital, do not make enough to justily them in incurring the expense 
of going home for so short a time, an insufficient time to enable them 
to engage in any other occupation. I simply make this suggestion. 

The question being taken, the resolution was adopted. 


PRINTING OF REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 
Mr. RUSSELL. I present for consideration at this time a joint res- 


olution reported favorably by the Committee on Prin 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution (H. Res. 158) providing for printing the fifth annual report of 
the Commissioner of Labor. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, eic., That there be printed 
54,000 — — in cloth binding, of the fifth annual report of the Commissioner 
of Lahor; 26,000 copies for use of members of the House of Representatives, and 
13,000 copies for use of members of the Senate, and 15,000 copies for the use of 
the Department of Labor, the latter number to be wrapped for mailing in such 
manner as the Commissioner of Labor may 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $31,000, or so much thereof as may be tode- 

the cost of the publication of said report, and the further sum of or 
so much thereof as may be C ing Se oe 
jes for the Department of Labor, is by appropriated out of any money 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
EMPLOYMENT OF HOUSE LABORERS DURING RECESS. 


Mr. PAYNE. Lask unanimous consent for the consideration of the 

resolution which I send to the desk, 
-~ The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House be authorized and directed to re- 
tain in the service and pay of the House during the months of October and No- 
vember all persons employed pr the session in his department now on the 
laborers’ roli, at the same rate of compensation now paid such persons; and 
the Clerk of the House be directed to pay such persons out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the consideration of this reso- 
lution? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope that the matter will be explained. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. How many persons does this resolution 
cover? 

Mr. PAYNE. It covers ten employés, at an expense not exceeding 
$1,200. The resolution is similar to one adopted two years ago. On 
account of the length of the session, there not being enough laborers 
to do the necessary cleansing of the Hall of the House and the com- 
mittee-rooms unless these ten men are employed, the adoption of the 
resolution is necessary. 

Mr.HOLMAN. I suggest that the number of employés be specified. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have no objection to specifying the number. I will 
move an amendment to insert, after the words all persons,” the words 
not exceeding ten. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this resolution? z 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the amendment which has been 
stated by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 


EXPERIMENTAL FREE-DELIVERY SERVICE. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask the consideration of a joint resolution favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

The Clerk read as follows: = 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That the Postmaster- 
General be enabled to test at small towns and villages the practicability andex- 
pense of extending the free-deli system to offices of the fourth = — and 
Other offices not now embraced within the free delivery, said test to be made 

ns and in the discretion of the Postmaster-General, the 

sum of $10,000, which sum shall be taken"from the amount appropriated for the 
free-delivery service for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1891, and shall be applied 
to the payment of carriers for one hour or two hours per day, as may be 
sary for the convenience of the public and advantage of the postal service, said 
pay to be fixed by the Postmaster-General at rates por hour not exceeding the 
present maximum rates for pay of carriers. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this joint resolution? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I understand that this resolution proposes to 
increase the force at post- ofſices below the third class? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The object is simply to authorize an experiment 
which the Postmaster-General asks to be allowed to make, that its re- 
sults may be reported at the next session of Congress. It involves no 
increase of expense, as the money required will come from the fund 
already appropriated for this service. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. At how many places is this trial to be made? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Subject to the discretion of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, it is to be made wherever there may be applications from places 
coming within the terms of the resolution. It is merely a tentative 
matter—a test. > 

Mr. HOLMAN. What object is there in naming specially the fourth- 
class post-offices, and not those of the third class ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. What is contemplated is simply to go into outly- 
ing or country sections 

r. HOLMAN. Baut why should fourth-class offices be named, and 
not those of the third class? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The object is to reach out into what might be 
called the thoroughly rural sections. It is merely an experiment and 
involves no additional expense. The Postmaster-General is desirous 
to try experimentally the system now common throughout England 
as well as Canada. j 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Isincerely hope the gentleman from In- 
diana will not object. I think this is an experiment which ought to 
be tried, so that if the results be favorable the system may be per- 
manently adopted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not desire to object; but I ask that the reso- 
lution be again read, as it was not distinctly heard. 

The Clerk again read the resolution. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I suggest that the resolution be amended so as to 
read offices of the third and fourth class. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The language already in the resolution is suffi- 
cient to embrace third-class offices. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There are certainly very few third-class offices that 
have free delivery. I know of but one in the whole southern portion 
of Indiana. That is the reason of my suggestion. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will state, with the permission of the gentleman 
from Indiana, that if he will allow the Clerk to read in the joint 
resolution he will find that it embraces the third-class offices, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think not. In my judgment, it seems to dis- 
criminate against them. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not at all. 

Mr. CANNON. If my friend will allow me, there are many second - 
class offices, I believe, throughout the country where there are less 
than ten thousand people and less than $10,000 of revenue 

Mr. HOLMAN. This act, however, only applies to the third and 
fourth class offices. 

Mr. CANNON. I beg pardon, if the gentleman will permit me. I 
understand the third · elass offices are those where the salary is less than 


on petition of the 


2,000. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes; over one thousand and less than two. 

i CANNON. And if more than $2,000 it becomes a second-class 
office. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is correct. l 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Isuggest to the gentleman that there are many 
offices in the country where the salary is more than $2,000, but where 
the revenue is less than $10,000 a year. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I think the gentleman is entirely in error. 

Mr. CANNON. I am not. I know a number of them myself. One 
instance is Mattoon, Ill., and towns of that class. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Letmesay that the gentleman misunderstood and 
misinterprets the whole scope and purpose of this joint resolution. The 
Department is thoroughly familiar with the requirements of the cities 
embracing less than 10,000 population or producing $10,000 of revenue. 

The Senate of the United States has extended the free-delivery serv- 
ice to cities having 5,000 population and producing $5,000 of revenue, 
That bill was considered and discussed before the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads, but postponed for consideration until the 
next session of Congress. That will embrace every line of request that 


the gentleman desires in connection with the investigation contem- 


have 
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plated by this resolution, ſor the reason that the Department is satis- 
lied with the service in regard to such places. It is not a matter re- 
quiring experiment. But this resolution proposes to reach an entirely 
different class, It proposes to reach out into the rural section. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The villages. 

Mr. BINGHAM. And this is for the purpose of testing the expedi- 
ency of the service in the rural districts, so that the result of the ex- 
periments can be reported to Congress with a view to a practical exten- 
sion of the service at the next session if it shall be found to be desirable or 
practicable. The Department desires to extend the service toa greater 
extent than is now proposed; but before doing so it is necessary that 
these experiments should be undertaken, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Butitisentirely discretionary with the Postmaster- 
General as to where he shall apply this appropriation? 

Mr. BINGHAM, Yes, upon application. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope my friend will not discriminate against the 
third-class offices, for as a rule they have no tree delivery. I will sug- 
gest to him, therefore, to insert third-class offices, 

Mr. BINGHAM, Very well; I have noobjection to that. Let them 
also be included. 

Mr. CANNON, Why not insert all offices not now entitled to the 
free-delivery service? ` 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is just what the resolution does. 

Mr. CANNON. No; I think not. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, yes; it says all other offices. 

Mr. McCREARY. Let me ask the gentleman on what theory towns 
or cities of 5,000 population or less are not as much entitled to the free- 
delivery service as the larger towns? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ean give no reason, except that the law provides 
for towns of 10,000 inhabitants and upwards. 

Mr. McCREARY. I understand a bill has passed the Senate allow- 
ing {ree delivery in towns of 5,000. 

Mr. RINGHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCREARY. And that bill is before your committee? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is. 

Mr. McCREARY. I want to say I hope the committee will report 
it favorably. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I respond to the gentleman’s wish, and have no 
objection to saying that I am in favor of such a proposition myselt. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Let me ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania this question: Is it not true that the $10,000 appropriated here 
is simply to be used as an experiment to see whether or not the system 
can be applied to all offices in the country ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is the sole purpose of the appropriation. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? j 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BINGHAM moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint res- 
olution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
Jaid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. k 


J. L. CAIN ET AL, 


Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Isubmit a privileged report, Mr. Speaker, 
from a conference committee, 
The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the di: ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill fit. R. 2990) entitled “An act for the 
relief of J. L. Cain ana others.“ having met, after a full and free conference 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 


follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendment and agree to the bill as passed 


by the House of Representatives. 

W. C. CULBERTSON, 
W. J. STONE, 
W. E. SIMONDS, 

Conferees on the part of the House. 
JOHN H. MITCHELL, 
ANTHONY HIGGINS, 
S. PASCO, 

Conferces on the part of the Senate, 

The House conferees submit the following statement: 


It will be seen that the effect is that the Senate recedes from its amendment, 
ana the bill agreed upon by the conferees is exactly the bill as it passed the 
ouse, 


The conference report was adopted. 


PUBLIC LANDS, FLORIDA. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 3317) for the protection of actual 
settlers who have made homesteads or pre-emption entries upon the 
public lands of the United States in the State of Florida, upon which 
deposits of phosphate have been discovered since such entries were 


made, 
The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That eng ap snag who has in 


faith entered upon any 
lands of the United States in the State of Flo 


subject at the date of said 
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entry to homestead or pre-emption entry, and has actually occupied and im- 
Ss the same for the pu of making his or her home thereon, under the 

omestead or pre-emption laws, prior to the Ist day of April, A. D. 1890, shall 
have the right, upon complying with the further requirements of the law, in 
other respects to complete such homestead or pre-emption entry and receive a 
patent for the land so entered, occupied, and improved, notwithstandi any 
e of phosphate deposits upon or under the surface of any of said lands 
after such entry was made; Provided, That the entryman had no knowledge of 
the existence of such phosphate deposits upon the land which is the subject of 
such entry at the date when the settlement thereon was made. 


There being no objection, the bill was considered and ordered toathird 
reading; and being read the third time, was passed. 


UNITED STATES LANDS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the following bill, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete,, That the right, title, and ownership of the city and county 
of San Francisco, in the State of California, to the body of land hereinafter de- 
seribed are hereby confirmed, and all the right and title of the United States 
to said land are hereby granted and relinquished to said city and county, and 
to those persons, and their successors in interest, to whom portione of said 
land have been heretofore granted and conveyed by or on behalf of said city 
and county, to the extent of their interest in said land. Said land hereby granted 
is described as follows: Situated within the corporate limits of said city and 
county, and being all that strip of land which is bounded upon the south by 
courses numbered 269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, as the rame are designated and lo- 
cated by the final survey for a patent of the land granted by the United States 
to said city and county by an act of Congress dated March 8. 1466, and bounded 
on the north and west by the line of ordinary high-water mark of the Pacific 
Ocean and on the east side by the Presidio military reservation. 

Seo, 2. That upon the approval of this act the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office shall issue a ent for said land to said city and county; and said 
patent shall inure to said grantees of said city aud county, and r said suc- 
e in interest, as a confirmation of said city and county’s grants of said 


Sec. 3. That all laws in conflict with the provisions of this act are hereby de- 
clared inapplicable to the lands hereby granted and relinquished. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MORROW, I ask noanimous consent to print the report in the 
RECORD in connection with the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The reportis as follows: 


Mr. Payson, from the Committee on the Public Lands, submitted the follow- 
ing report, to accompany H. R. 7552: 

The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
7552; relinquishing certain lands to the city of San Franci co, Cal., submit the 
following report: 

The purpose of this bill is to relinquish to the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco a small strip of land iying between the line of the pueblo as designated 
and located by the final survey, for a patent of the land to the said city and 
county of San Francisco,and ordinary high-water mark of the Facile Desa 
as described and designated as a boundary in the final decree of the United 
States circuit court contirming the claim of the city of San Francisco to its 
pueblo lands entered May 18, 1865. 

The line of ordinary high-water mark as determined by the court and de- 
scribed in its final decree is the correct boundary of the pueblo grant, but the 
line of the patent for a distance of nearlv 6,000 feet along such boundary on the 
west and nortùhwest erroneously follows certain inland courses and distances of 
anearly survey made for another pur Tue result is that a strip of land 
containing about 70 acres between such inland courses and distances and or- 
dinary high-water mark ofthe Pacific Ocean has been by mistake left out of the 
patent. 

The mistake oceurred as follows: After the decree of confirmation in the 
United States circuit court whereby the lands of the pueblo were confirmed to 
the city of xan Francisco, and the passage of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1966, further relinquishing, granting, and contirming the said lands to 
the city, asurvey of the pucbio was ordered by the General Land Office. There 
were several tracts of marsh land upon the cast and northeast of the pueblo. 
Parties claiming title thereto under the State contended that the marsh land 
should be excluded from the pueblo survey. 

Other parties, claiming title under the city, c'aimed that the marsh should be 
included, and litigation followed in the Land Office between these adverse 
claimants, and before its termination three official surveys were made of the 
pueblo under the direction of the Land Department. 

The first was made by James T, Stratton in 1867 aud 1868, 

The second was made by George F. Allardt and William Minto in 1882. 

The third and last survey was made by F, Von Leicht in December, 1883, 

In mak ii. g the first survey Mr. Stratton did potactually run the line along the 
high-water mark of the Pacific Ocean on the west and northwest, but adopted 
for such line the field-notes of a survey made by L, Ransom in April, 1864, in the 
following language: 

“Thence meandering along the line of ordinary high tide to the Pacifie Ocean, 
adopting the field-notes of L. Ransom, deputy surveyor, in subdividing town- 
ship 2 south, range 6 west.” 

This Ransom survey was made before the decree was entered in the United 
States circuit court confirming the pueblo. It had no reference to the lines of 
the pueblo, but was made under the direction of the surveyor-general of the 
United States for the purpose of subdividing township 2 south, range 6 west, 
under the general land laws of the United States. For that purpose the surveyor 
ran his wrest and northwest lines along the high land above the shore, which 
he meandered by inland coursesand distances, 

In the second survey the surveyors were instructed substantially to correct 
certain lines on the east and northeast, but to adopt Stratton’s notes of survey 
for the western and northern boundaries. 

In the third survey the surveyor was instructed to take in the marsh land, 
which had been excluded by the Stratton survey; to run the southern bound- 
ary farther north, so that the area included should be equal to 4 square leagues; 
and asto the western and northern boundaries he was to adopt Stratton's notes. 
The field-notes of the Ransom survey were, therefore, erroneously adopted by 
all the subsequent surveys, without examination or survey in the tieid, as des- 
ignating the line of ordin high-water mark of the Pacifie Ocean. 

This strip of land along the shore, left out of the survey and patent by mis- 
take, was unquestionably confirmed to the city by the final decree of the circuit 
court in 1865, and further relinquished, granted, and confirmed by the act of Con- 
gress approved March 8, 1866. 
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The procedure of the Land Office will not permit the remedy of this defect 
without an expenditure of time, money, and labor altogether out of proportion 
to the relief sought. 

Your committee therefore recommend the of the bill. 
of the decree of the United States circuit court, entered May 18, 1865, 
act of Congress approved March 8, 1866, are appended. 


A cop’ 
and of 


Final decree confirming the claim of the city of San Francisco to its pueblo lands, 
entered May 18, 1865. 
The City of San Francisco vs. The United States. 

The appeal in this case taken by the petitioner, the city of San Francisco, 
from the decree of the board of land commissioners to ascertain and settle 
private land claims in the State of California, entered on the 2ist day of De- 
cember, 1884. by which the claim of the petitioner was adjudged to be valid, 
and confirmed to lands within certain described limits, coming on to be hea d 
upon the transcript of proceedings and decision of said board, and the papers 
and evidence upon which said decision was founded, and further evidence 
taken in the district court of the United States for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia pending said appeal—the said case having been transferred to this court 
by order of the said district court, under the provisions of section 4 of the act 
entitled “An act to expedite the settlement of titles to land in the State of Cali- 
fornia,” approved July 1, 184 —and counsel for the United States and for the 

titioner having been heard. and due deliberation had, it is ordered, ad- 

udged, and decreed that the claim of the petitioner, the city of San Francisco, 
to the land hereinafter described, is valid, and that the same be confirmed. 

The tand of which confirmation is made is a tract situated in the county of 
San Francisco, and embracing so much of the extreme upper portion of the pe- 
ninsula above ordinary high-water mark (as the same existed at the date of the 
conquest of the country, namely, the 7th of July, A. D. D46), on which the city 
of San Francisco is situated, as will contain an area of 4 square leagues; said 
tract being bounded on the north and east by the bay of Sau Francisco, ou the 
west by the Pacific Ocean, and on the so ith by a due east and west line drawn 
so as to include the areaaforesaid, subject to the following deductions, namely; 
Such is of land as have been heretofore reserved or dedicated to public 
uses by the United States; and also such parcels of land as have been by grants 
from lawful authority vested in privete proprietorship, and have been finally 
confirmed to ies claiming under said grants by the tribunals of the United 
States, or shall hereafter be finally confirmed to parties claiming thereunder 
by said tribunals, in proceedings now pending therein for that purpose, all of 
which said excepted parcels of land are included within the area of 4 square 
Jeagues above mentioned, but are excluded from the confir uation to the city, 
This confirmation is in trust, for the benefit of the lot holders, under grants 
from the pueblo, town, or city of San Francisco, or other competent authority, 
and as to any residue, in trust for the use and benefit of the inhabitants of the 


SH FIELD, Circuit Judge. 
Sax Francisco, May 18, 1865. 


GRANT BY CONGRESS. 


Cuar, XIH.—An act to quiet the tite to certain lands within the corporate limits of 
the city of San Francisco. 
[Approved March 8, 1866.] 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all the right and title of the United States to 
the land situated within the corporate limits of the city of San Francisco, in the 
State of California, contirmed to the city of San Francisco by the deeree of the 
circuit court of the United Statesfor the northern district of California, entered 
on the (sth day of May, 1865, be, and the same are hereby, relinquished aud 

nted to the said city of San Francisco and its successors, and the cluim of 
fie said city to the said land is hereby contirmed, subject, however, to the res- 
ervations and exceptions designated in said decree, aud upon the following 
trusts, namely: 

That all the said land, not heretofore granted to said city, shall be disposed of 
and conveyed by said city to parties in the bona fide actua! possession thereof, 
by themselves or tenants, on the passage of thisact, in such quantities and upon 
such terms and conditions as the Legisia:ure of the State of California may pre- 
scribe, except such parcels thereo! as may be reserved and set apart by ordi- 
nauce of said city for public uses: Provi however, That the relinquishment 
and grant by this act shall not interfere with or prejudice any valid adverse 
right or claim, if such exist, to said land or any part thereof, whether derived 
from Spain, Mexico, or the United States, or preclude aj udicial examination and 
adjustment thereof, 


Mr, MORROW moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
d; and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider upon the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


THOMAS OWENS AND WILLIAM MARTIN. 


Mr. LEWIS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill S. 2562. I make this request at the instance 
of my colleague from Mississippi [Mr. CATcHINGS]. If the House de- 
sires any further information on the subject than is contained in the 
report I will reier the House to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DoL- 
LIVER]. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (S. 2562) to authorize the appointment of Assistant Surgeons ThomasOwens 
and William Martin, United States Navy, not in the line of promotion, to the 
position of surgeons, United States Navy, not in the line of promotion, and for 
other purposes, 

Be it enacted, elc., That the President be, and is hereby, authorized to appoint 
Assistant Surgeons Thomas Owens and William Martin, United States Navy, 
not in the line of promotion, tothe rank of surgeous, Uniied States Navy, not 
in the line of promotion. and th ıt for this purpose there be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized two alditional surgeons in the Navy, to be known and designated as 
surgeons not iu the line of promotion, bul in all other respects to be entitled 


to the rank, pay, emoluments, and privileges of surgeons in the Navy of the 
United States. p s 


eiae Is there objection to the present consideration of 
e bill ? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I would like to hear a statement of the rea- 
sons for this. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the two men named in this bill are 
veteran surgeons of the old volunteer navy, who have been in theserv- 
ice ever since the early days of the war. Both of them have dis- 


tinguished themselves in the yellow-fever scourges that have from time 
to time visiced the South. The Committee on Naval Affairs recom- 
mend the bill. It has twice passed this House, as I am informed, and 
has been more times than that on the Calendar of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? [Alter a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. DOLLIVER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


THOMAS CHAMBERS, 


Mr. STEPHENSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 309) for the relief of Thomas Cham- 
bers. 

The bill was read at length for information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the reading of the report. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 300) for the re- 
lief of Thomas Chambers, having carefully considered the facts relating to the 
claim set forth in the bill above referred to, report as follows : 

Ita rs from the evidence in this case that, in the month of December, 
1874, Thomas Chambers was awarded the contract for carrying tne United States 
mail over postal route No. 24413, from Sault de Ste. Marie to Mackinac, Mich. ; 
that at the time the contract wasawarded to him no Canadian through mail in 
closed pouches was or had been transported over the said route; that pursuant 
to a postal arrangement made between the United States and Canada, in Feb- 
ruary, 1875, the United states contracted to transport such Canadian mail over 
this and other postal routes. By his contract Mr. Chambers was to receive the 
sum of $1,675 per aunum as compensation. 

That on July 20, 1878, by an order of the Post-Office Department, he was re- 

uired to carry such Canadian mail in addition tothe United States mail proper. 

e 8 for extra comvensation for the added work required of him in obey- 
ing this order This application was refused by the Department, on tue ground 
that no authority of law existed by which such payment could be made, Dur- 
ing the years ending July 1, 177, 1878, and 1879, by the request ot Mr. Chambers, 
and upon order of the Post-Office Department, the route No. 24413 was discon- 
tinued from the 15th day of May to the Ist day of November of each summer 
season, steamer service being substituted therefor, But during the remaining 
Eom of the contract term Mr. Chambers continued to carry the mail for 

th countries over the said route, his contract compensation being pi r- 
tionately reduced for the times the route was discontinued, So that f ali, he 
carried the said mail over said route for a period of time substantially aggre- 
gating two years and eight months. 

‘Lhe evidence further shows that when he entered into the contract he was 
not apprised in any way of the intended postal arrangement with the Canadian 
Government: that it wax a condition not existing at the time he made his bid, 
nor at the time when he entered iuto the contract; that this i arrange- 
ment greatly in the expense and work of carrying the mail over this 
route, the amount of Canadian through mail in closed pouches which he was 
eg aye to transport being to the United States mail proper in the ratio of 5 
to 7; that he did the work under the expectation that Congress would reim 
burse him for the extra work and expense. 

Your committee, therefore, conclude that there is equitably due him therefor 
the sum of $1,832.50, the said sum being the amount he should have for the 
transportation of the said Canadian mail,as computed upon the ratio named 
between it and the United States mail. 

We think that theatnvuntnamed in the Senate bill is too large, for the reason 
that noaccount seems to have been taken of the periods of time when the route 
was discontinued during the summer season, 

We therefore recommend that the said senate bill 308 be amended by striking 
out the words “three thousand six hundred and fifty-four dollars and fifty-six 
cents,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-four and eighty one-hundredths dollars ;” and as thus amended we 
recommend the passage of the bill. 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, there does not seem to be any 
testimony or any statement showing that any additional expense was 


-occasioned by this increase in the mail, and if the amount was only in- 


creased a little and no extra expense incurred by the contractor the 
bill ought not to pass. There is nothing in the report that shows that 
he incurred any additional expense as the result of this, 

Mr. STEPHENSON. He had to put on an extra force and employ 
extra teams. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. There is nothing in the report to show that, 

Mr. STEPHENSON. He had to nearly double his force. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The report states that the amount of Canadian 
through mail in those pouches which he was required to transport was 
to the United States mails properintheratioofS5to7. In other words, 
the amount of the mail carried was nearly doubled. The report further 
states that he did the work under the expectation that Congress would 
reimburse him for the extra work and expense. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, this would be a bad precedent, and 
if followed to its logical end would cost this Government a great many 
millions of dollars, Therefore I object. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. PRUDEN, 
one of his secretaries, announced that the President had approved and 
signed bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 5674) for the relief of Frank A. Lee; 

An act (H. R. 7815) granting a pension to Maryett Vaille; 

An act (H. R. 7869) granting a pension to Sophia J. Dimick; 

An act (H. R. 7964) granting a pension to Margaret Pratt; 

An act (H. R. 9138) granting a pension to Elizabeth Gashwa; 

An act (H. R. 9692) granting a pension to John A. Johnson; 
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An act (H. R. 10033) granting a pension to Isaac Riseden; 

An act (H. R. 10202) granting a pension to O. E. Hukill; 

An act (H. R. 10634) granting a pension to Clark Stewart; 

An act (H. R. 10679) granting a pension to Clara Reed; 

Au act (H. R. 10938) granting a pension to Agnes R. Lice; 

An act (H. R. 10951) granting a pension to Lucinda Rawlingson; 

An act (H. R. 6070) granting a pension to Agnes M. Bradley; 

An act (H. R. 8890) granting an increase of pension to Lewis Solo- 
mon, a private in Company A, First Indiana Infantry, Mexican war 
service; 

An act (H. R. 10036) granting an increase of pension to James B. 
Reed; 

An act (If. R. 10208) granting an increase of pension to Moses Gra- 
ham; 

An act (H. R. 10320) granting increase of pension to Nancy Cato; 

An act (H. R. 10710) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Vosburgh; 

An act (H. R. 3528) to grant a pension to James Knetsar; 

An act (H. R. 10234) restoring Rebeeca Young vo the pension-rolls; 

An act (H. R. 2414) increasing the pension of Nelson Rich; 

An act (H. R. 5851) to pension Mathew Lambert for service in the 
Indian war; 

An act (H. R. 3587) to pension Stacey Keener, widow of Tillman B. 
Keener, deceased, who served in the Indian war; 

An act K. R. 4853) to pension Gabriel Stephens; 

An act (H. R. 5654) to pension Elizabeth R. Lockett; 

An act (H. R. 6992) to pension Susan E. Freeman; 

An act (H. R. 6084) to pension Thomas Nelson; 

An act (H. R. 6853) to pension Allen Morris; 


An act (H. R. 9518) for the relief of Margaret Hetzel; 
An act (H. R. 10635) for the relief of Olive M. Hechtman; 
An act (H. R. 10753) for the relief of Mary E. Hicks; 
An act (H. R. 11075) for the relief of John B. Roper; 
An act 6. R. 11355) for the relief of Mary L. Brown, dependent 
mother of Josiah R. Brown, deceased; 
An act (H. R. 2804) to increase the pension of Charles W. Kridler; 
An act (H. R. 5628) to increase the pension of David Shively; 
An act (E R. 6218) to increase the pension of Alexander Forsyth; 
An act (H. R.6798) to increase the pension of George H. Brown, 
Company I, Sixth Vermont Volunteers; 
(H. R. 9945) to increase the pension of Charles Barker: 
H. R. 10154) to increase the pension of John N. Harris; 
(E 11345) to increase the pension of Thomas Beaumont; 
(H. R. 11417) to increase the pension of Cecilia J. Woods; 
(H. R. 1333) granting a pension to Mary A. Green; 
(H. R. 1466) granting a pension to Mary Ewald; 
(H. R. 1568) granting a pension to Mrs. Delphina P. Walker; 
(H. R. 1906) granting a pension to Levi H. Naron; 
H. R. 2279) granting a pension to Abraham W. Jackson; 


. R. 2385) granting a pension to Barney McArdle; 
2415) granting a pension to Nancy Carey; 

R. 2427) granting a pension to Fletcher Galloway; 
2431) granting a pension to Mary H. Curtis; 
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(H. 2280 granting a pension to Rachel Barnes; 
. 3734) granting a pension to John Mann; 
H. R. 5736) granting a pension to John L. Lindel; 

(H. R. 5144) granting a pension to Jonas H. Keen; 

(H. R. 5145) granting a pension to W. H. Obrien; 

(H. R. 6032) granting a pension to Mary Welsh; 

(H. R. 6391) granting a pension to Mrs, Margaret A. Jacoby; 

(H. R. 7338) granting a pension to Louisa A. Sippell; 
act (H. R. 7422) granting a pension to Kate Lane Townes, widow 
. Robert R. Townes; 


An act (H. R. 7914) granting a pension to Jay Marvin; 

An act (H. R. 8059) granting a pension to Mrs. Emma A. Stafford; 
An act (H. R. 8928) granting a pension to D. M. Miller; 

An act (H. R. 9590) granting a pension to Matilda Evans; 

An act (H. R. 10334) granting a pension to Wiatt Parish; 

An act (H. R. 10350) granting a pension to Elizabeth Patten; 

An act (H. R. 10651) granting a pension to J. W.. Robertson; 

An act (H. R. 10709) granting a pension to Calvin Rasor; 


An act (H. R. 11169) granting a pension to Isadora Ritter, formerly 
Isadora De Wolf Dimmick; 

An act (H. R. 11543) granting a pension to James H. Means, doctor 
of medicine; 

An act 155 R. 11547) granting a pension to Lucinda Chapin; 

An act (H. R. 10245) to place the name of Hettie McConnell on the 
pension-roll ; 

An act (H. R. 5323) to authorize the President to restore Tenodor 
Ten Eyck to his former rank in the Army, and to place him on the 
retired-list of Army officers; 

An act (H. R. 3107) for the relief of Col. James Lindsay; 

An act (k. R. 7718) granting a pension to Thomas Egan; 

An act (H. R. 7739) granting a pension to Mary Cannon, daughter of 
James Cannon, late of Company D, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteers; : 
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An act (H. R. 7840) granting a pension to Mrs. Lillis Otis: 

45 20 H. K. 948 granting a pension to Elizabeth Abell; 

An act (H. R, 9244) granting a pension to Lewis W. Bloom, of Etna, 
Kans. 3 

An act (H. R. 9217 granting a pension to John Scudder; 

An act (H. R. 9317) granting a pension to Margaret M. Clement; 

An act (H. R. 9529) granting a pension to Emma G. Clark; 

An act (H. R. 9826) granting a pension to Rachael A. Fenstamaker; 

An act (H. R. 9935) granting a pension to William Stover; 

An act (H. R. 10031) granting a pension to William Tolle; 

An act a R. bed granting a pension to Mary L. Nash; 

An act (H. R. 10458) granting a pension to Thomas J, Reed; 

An act (H. R. 11122) granting a pension to Sarah Anderson; 


An act (H. R. 11375) granting a pension to Mrs. A. W. Ackley; 

An act (H. R. 7463) for the relief of Lawrence M. Cafilin; 

An act (H. R. 10557) for the relief of W. G. Triece; 

Pied act (H. R. 9270) granting an increase of pension to Charles E, 
rne; 

An act (H. R. 9375) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Catherine 
Edmands; 

An act (H. R, 9405) granting an increase of pension to Michael Har- 
gain; 

An act (H. R. 9666) granting an increase of pension to Ransom E. Bra- 
man; 

N ae act (H. R. 9840) granting an increase of pension to Prentiss M, 
er; 

An act (H. R. 571) extending the limit of cost for public building at 
Hoboken, 1 = to meet eee ol site; 

An act (H. R. 7983) amending an act of Congress passed Jul 
1882, relative to fire limit of site of post-office and Federal building’ 
Brooklyn, N.- V.; 

An act (H. R. 574) for the establishment of a light: station and fog- 
signal in the vicinity of Braddock’s Point, Lake Ontario, New ¥ork, 
and providing a fog-whistle at Charlotte light-station on said lake; 

An act (H. R. 11154) to repeal part of section 6 of an act entitled 
An act to divide the State of Iowa into two judicial districts,” ap- 
proved July 20, 1882; 

An act (H. R. 8943) to provide for the establishment of a port of de- 
livery at Peoria, III.; 

An act (H. R. 8247) to authorize entry of the public lands by incor- 
porated cities and towns for cemetery and park purposes; 

An act (H. R. 6349) increasing the pension of John B, Reed, late 
lieutenant-colonel of the One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteers; 

An act (H. R. 8923) increasing the pension of James M. Monroe; 

An act f. R. 10457) increasing the pension of Presly Hale; 

An act (H. R. 11687) increasing the pension of Mrs. Clementine Fink; 

An act (H. R. 4210) to increase the pension of John H. Grove; 

An act (H. R. 4369) to increase the pension of Milton Barnes; 

An act 42 R. 7897) to increase the pension of John Clark; 

An act (H. R. 8381) to increase the pension of Asenath Turner, a 
Revolutionary pensioner; 

An act (H. R. 10231) to increase the pension of Sanford Kirkpatrick; 

An act (H. R. 5348) to place the name of Sarah A. Small upon the 
pension-roll ; 

An act (H. R, 1894) to pension Silas Beezley; 

12 act (H. R. 9897) granting an inerease of pension to William R. 


cCreary; 
Joint resolution (H. Res. 152) providing for the printing of eulo- 
gies delivered in Congress upon the late James Laird; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 231) to correct an error in the act entitled 
An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and pres- 
ervation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, approved September 19, 1890; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 228) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to purchase nickel ore or nickel matte for use in the manufacture of 
nickel-steel armor, and for other naval purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 3532) granting a pension to Georgiana W. Vogdes. 

The message also announced that the Senate non-concurred in the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3043) to amend and further ex- 
tend the benefits of the act approved February 8, 1837, entitled An 
act to provide for the allotment of land in severalty to Indians on the 
various reservations, and to extend the protection of the laws of the 
United States over the Indians, and for other purposes,’’ asked a con- 
ference with the House thereon, and had appointed Mr. Dawes, Mr. 
PLATT, and Mr. MORGAN conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment the bill (H. R. 12163) making an appropriation to supply 
a deficiency in the appropriation for compensation of Members in the 
House of Representatives and Delegates from Territories. 


PIER AT CHICAGO, 
Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I present the following conference report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the . 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. Res. 104) “ to permit the Secretary 
license to use à pier as petitioned by vessel-owners 


of Chicago River.” ; 
Lines, after the word railroad,” strike out the word car and insert in 
place thereof the word company's.“ 
And the House agree to the same. 
That the House ee eee — n the Senate 
striking out the pream resolution, a to same, 
= i Wat, E. MASON, 


J. H. SWENEY, 
FELIX CAMPBELL, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


8. M. CULLOM, 
J. 5 


M. W. 8 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

‘Tho statement of the House conferces is as follows: 

The Senate recedes from its amendment, and agrees to the bill as it passed the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the adoption of that 
report, and my objection is based not upon any peculiar feature of the 
conference report 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] has 

of this. Does he yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. MASON. Oh, yes; Iam pertectly willing to have it understood, 
and will be glad to explain it or to have the gentleman ask any ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BURTON. I think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
had better explain it first. 

Mr. MASON. The original resolution was introduced authorizing 
the Secretary of War to lease a part of this pier. The Government 
only owns à strip of it. The Committee on Commerce sent it to the 
Secretary of War, who recommended that instead of a lease a tempo- 

or revocable license be granted for this part of the pier, upon con- 
dition that the parties dredge the river adjoining the pier and repair 
the pier. This bill went to the Senate and they struck out the words 
authorizing the Secretary of War to grant the license to the parties 
whom he thought best for the interest of the Government, and inserted 
the names of Walker, Whitehead & Co. 

The House disagreed to the amendment, and now the Senate has re- 
ceded from its amendment, and this bill simply allows the Secretary of 
War to granta license, revocable at any time when deemed in the in- 

: terest of commerce, for this part of the pier. The original petition was 
signed by most of the vessel- owners of Chicago. Some of them have 
since that time protested against it and some of those have sent tele- 

withdrawing their protests. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman from Illinois explain the lo- 
cation and situation of this pier? 

Mr. MASON. The pier is 1,000 feet long and 300 feet wide. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Projecting into Lake Michigan? 

Mr. MASON. Yes; at the mouth of the river, and belongs to the 
Illinois Central Railroad, all except these 25 feet. This has been sub- 
mitted to my colleague from Chicago. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Will the gentleman allow me a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MASON. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. This firm to whom the pier is to be 
leased ? 

Mr. MASON. That firm is stricken out, and it simply allows the 
Secretary of War to issue a revocable license. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. What I wanted to getatis this: Does 
this give the Illinois Central Railroad control of the whole of that pier? 

Mr. MASON. No. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. If it d. I object. 

Mr. MASON. There is nothing at all of that purpose in this legis- 
lation. If you will remember, while on the committee, when the mat- 
ter came up the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SWENEY ] reported in favor 
of striking ont the Senate amendment, and it is now made so that the 
Secretary of War is to issue a revocable license. 

Mr. BAKER. By the consent of my friend I will state that this is 
merely a revocable license. ö 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Is it left discretionary with the Secretary of War 
to lease the pier or not? 

VM. MASON. Les; he is not obliged to issue a license. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. How does this bill emanate from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce? 

Mr. BAKER. Because it was sent to the Committee on Commerce 
and reported by that committee. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. This ought to have gone to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest that this is a conference 
report, and it is now too late to raise the question. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. It is a little late; but I will state the fact that 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors have reported against this whole 
line of policy, and now the Committee on Commerce produces a result 
that overrides that which has been the settled policy of the country. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. MASON. Iyield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Iam opposed to this whole line of policy to lease 
the Government piers in connection with our harbor works toa private 
individual, or to railroad companies, or anything of the kind. They 
are constructed by the Government at great expense for a specific pur- 

and that is for the safety of the commerce entering and depart- 
ing from the harbor. I believe it to be pernicious and destructive of 
the principal object for which the harbors are built, and I hope weshall 
not initiate this principle. I know it comes rather late to make such 
an objection with reference to this case, it being here in the form of a 
conference report; but if I were the Secretary of War, which I am not, 
I would not lease any of these harbor constructions to a firm or to in- 
dividuals. It can not possibly be otherwise than that it will be de- 
structive to commerce. The parties who leased these piers will occu 
them. They will leave their vessels alongside, and they will be an 
obstruction to the jaws of the entrance to the harbor. It can not be 
otherwise than harmful to the general interests of commerce entering 
the harbor. i 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MASON. Suppose that by this resolution, before they could get 
even temporary use of the pier, they were obliged to dredge ont 50 feet 
of the river which is not used at all, and which the Government will 
not dredge, would it not be an advantage to the commerce ? 

Mr. C N. If 50 feet next to the piers is not dredged, then 
it ought to be dredged, so that the commerce of that port could have 
the entire entrance. 

Mr. MASON. That is one thing that we obtain by the passage of 
this resolution. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. But I do not approve the way that yon get it. 

Mr. MASON. I think you would if you understood it thoroughly. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, similar propositions have come from 
several cities. The only objection is that made by the gentleman from 
Michigan that it closes the jaws of the harbor. In the harbor at Chi- 
cago that objection does not obtain for the reason stated by my col- 
league, that the harbor next to this pier is not dredged and has not 
been dredged for many years, and the party to whom this revocable 
license would go will have to dredge the harbor alongside of it so as to 
be able to have the use of it. The real motive of the vessel men of 
Chicago wanting this license to be given is that steamers leaving that 
port have now to swing across the river and then run into a slip in 
order to get their supply of coal. If this license is given they may 
without turning, except a little to starboard, receive their coal and 
immediately go ont to sea; so that really in that very place it will be 
of benefit to the commerce rather than an obstruction to it. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. In view of the fact that it is left discretionary 
with the Secretary of War to revoke this license at any time, and 
having great confidence in that high official, I simply desire to enter 
my protest and objection to this policy of renting the Government 
piers; but as this is so well guarded in the law I will make no further 
objection. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that it is only necessary 
in deciding this case for the House to regard the simple principle that 
these piers are built by the Governmentat the public expense as bound- 
aries of the channels to be used for the entrance and exit of vessels. If 
there is a pier here which is not needed for that purpose it ought to be 
abando But the object of this resolution is to give toa private indi- 
vidual or to a private corporation the use of the property of the Gov- 
ernment for an entirely different purpose. 

To my mind it is not an answer to the objection at all to say that it 
is revocable at the will of the Secretary of War, because every one 
knows as a matter of experience that when a private interest gets posses- 
sion ot Government property it is not long before they claim a vested 
right, and it might just as well provide for an irrevocable license. There 
are other features applicable to this particular case here. The channel 
will have to be widened in view of the fact that the sizes of the ships 
entering that harbor are increasing in size from year to year as the 
depth of the channels along the different water ways is increased. 
Recently there has been a decision rendered by the courts which is 
very threatening to vessel men in similar cases, to the effect that where 
a boat is moored in the channel for the purpose of unloading and a boat 
entering the harbor is by the wind or the current driven into collision 
with it, the boat moored can recover for the damages by the collision, 

The simple tact is that these channels should be reserved as entrances 
to harbors, for the coming in of vessels, and no part of them should be 
appropriated for private interests, to use for the loading and unloading 
of vessels. If there is more width than is needed it should be abau- 
doned. It is true that here there is only 25 feet belonging to the Gov- 
ernment, and next to that is the land of the Illinois Central Railroad; 
but if we pass this resolution and disregard the objection to it we shall 
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be establishing the principle that wherever there is a narrow strip of 
land belonging tothe Government bordering upon a water way and there 
is private property next to it, the Government property must be used 
in a manner subordinate to that of private property. In any aspect in 
which you view this resolution it seems to me that it is objectionable, 
and the fact that the license is to be revocable does not remove the ob- 
ection. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. Just one word, Mr. Speaker, in this connec- 
tion. Asa member of the Committee on Commerce I voted for the 
resolution, believing that the commerce of the city of Chicago wonld 
be promoted thereby. This is one of a series of Government piers 
along the Great Lakes which have fallen into disrepair, so that their 
use is not practicable, The resolution proposes that by private enter- 
prise this pier shall be restored, and the necessarry dredging shall be 
done to make it thoroughly available; at the same time, any such res- 
olution as this will and must constitute a precedent for the leasing or 
disposal of Government piers along the lakes. 

Those piers have been acquired only because they were felt to be im- 
portant for Government uses upon the Great Lakes, which torm a por- 
tion of our northern boundary. Valuable when acquired, they should 
be maintained and kept in order for Government use, and when not 
actually in use, being Government property, they should be equally 
open fo all the public. It is now proposed to devote one of these piers 
to private use. As a precedent it strikes me as extremely pernicious, 
and I would not be content that it should be regarded as a precedent 
for similar use of other piers on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Can the gentleman inform us why the Govern- 
ment has allowed this pier to fall into disuse? 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. That I am unable to say. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is there any probability that the Government 
will ever repair it? 

Mr. BAKER. Not at all. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. If the Government has no further use for the 
ier, and if it can be made useful in any other way, it seems to me that 
t should be utilized. 

Mr. BAKER. It ought to be remembered that this license is revo- 

cable at the will of the Secretary of War without a minute’s notice, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There has never been one such order revoked 
in the history of the Government. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, right in the same line with this 
pier which is under discussion is a pier in Buffalo Harbor. It was 
built, or attempted to be built, by the United States in 1826, but 
Buffalo Harbor has changed its lines considerably since the Govern- 
ment first drove their spiles and filled up with brush. The Delaware 
and Lackawanna Railroad Company acquired property contiguous to 
this Government pier and abutting it, and the pier is of little use to 
the Government because it can not advantageously occupy it. 

The Government has refused to expend one dollar in dredging the 
mouth of the harbor where this pier is, but they did give authority to 
the Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad Company to expend $50,000 
or $60,000 in completing a substantial pier there, and to occupy a strip 
of 5 feet, upon which are the great coal trestles of that railroad. Now, 
the difficulty there is the sameas the difficulty with this Chicago pier. 
The Government can not make any use ot the Chicago pier, soit seeks 
to give a revocable license to parties to occupy it. The Lackawanna 
Railroad Company has built a subsotial pier at Buffalo, but there 
has been some question as to whether it is not a detriment to the nav- 
igation at the mouth of the river. Contesting parties have appeared 
before the River and Harbor Committee, and the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GROSVENOR) has heard the statements of all the parties in in- 
terest, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The practical difference between the case under 
consideration and the case at Buffalo arises probably out of the fact 
that in Buffalo it was admitted that the presence of the private pier, 
or it’ occupancy by private vessels, would narrow the entrance to the 
harbor. In this connection, I may say that this revocable license has 
worked about the same as if it had been a perpetual one. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Well, of course, I do not believe in a perpetual 
license in such a case, but this is a question that concerns nearly every 
great city with a waterfront. The old piers that were built to make 
up old water lines stand on a different footing, it seems to me, from 
any new work which has been commenced since 1855, and I am not 
certain but that when they are detrimental to navigation the license 
ought to be revoked. But when we find a strip of Government land 
under old surveys which is contiguous to property which is valuable 
for commercial or marine purposes the United States may hold that 
property, but they hold it to the detriment of the commercial inter- 
ests of these great ports. That is the proposition; and when you give 
a revocable license it leaves the power to the Secretary of War to take 
back the property at any time into posession of the Government. 

Now, let me mention one matter in connection with this question of 
dredging, The Government pier at Buffalo is in the jurisdiction of 
the city of Buffalo, entirely uuder the control of the city officers; the 
Government itself has had nothing to do with the pier for twenty-five 
or thirty years, except to grant the license to a railroad company to 
make a pier where the Government never really had one, I think 
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that in the interest of the commerce of these great cities these strips 
of land suitable for purposes of this kind ought to be made available 
in some way for the benefit of private individua s., corporations, or the 
general public. Just opposite to this Government pier at Buffalo stands 
the pier oveupied by the Life-Saving Service of the United States. Now, 
here is the incongruity. At this pier on the opposite side—the south 
pier—the Government itself will not expend one dollar for dredging, 
but asks the city ot Buffalo to do the dredging and keep the pier in 
order, which it does, 

I anı just as tenacious of the authority of the United States in re- 
gard to the promotion of the interests of commerce through piers and 
other instrumentalities as any man on this floor; but I do not believe 
in any sentimental way of trying to make something out of nothing. 
Mr. BURTON. Is the gentleman familiar with any instance in 
which these revocable licenses have been revoked ? 

Mr. MASON. I can cite one. 

Mr. FARQUHAR, Probably I could not tell the gentleman of a 
case of that kind, because the utility of the license to both parties op- 
erates to prevent revocation. 

Mr. BURTON. Has there been any such instance on the Great 
Lakes? 

Mr. MASON. Not within my knowledge. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. In the case of Buffalo Harbor, what was orig- 
inally a revocable license has ripened (according to the claim which 
has been made) into an absolute title, 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Oh, no; the title of the Government can not be 
defeated in that way. By the very terms of these revocable licenses, 
the rights of the Government are preserved. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Let mesay tothe gentleman that I by no means 
indorse the idea that the Government can lose its title in this way; 
but this claim has been asserted, though the rights of the parties as- 
serting it originated under a mere temporary, revocable license. 

Mr. FARQUHAR, It may be that such aclaim has been asserted; 
I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. MASON, I call for a vote on agreeing to the report. 

The question being taken, the report was agreed to; there being, on 
a division—ayes 42, noes 14. 

Mr. MASON moved to reconsider the vote by which the report was 
adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ISAAC H. WHEAT. 


Mr. HOLMAN, Lask unanimous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House be discharged from the farther consideration of the bill 
which I send to the desk, and that it be considered now. It does not 
involve a large amount. P 
The Clerk read as follows: 
B itenacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ia hereby, au- 
thorize and directed to pav to Isaac H. Wheat, of Jeferson County, Indiana, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $200, 
for one horse belonging to him and which was taxen from him by the military 


forces under General Hobson, in Jefferson County, Indiana, in July, L and 
applied to the use of the United States. : an 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I think we ought to have some explana- 
tion of the bill. [Laughter.] 
The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair has no doubt the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HoLMAN] will explain. 
Mr. HOLMAN. A very interesting report on this bill has been made 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIVER]. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE (exhibiting a photograph). I am requested 
to ask whether this is a pictare ot the horse which is the subject of 
this claim? 
Mr. HOLMAN. That is prohably a correct picture of the horse 
laughter], as it seems to be brought in here as proot. 
Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I ask that the report be read or that some ex- 
planation be made, 
The report of the Committee on War Claims (by Mr. DOLLIVER) 
was read, a3 follows: 
The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (II. R. 1910) for 
the relief ot Isaac H. Wheat, reports as ſo lows: 
This is a claim for a horse taken from the claimant in Jefferson County, In- 
diana, jn July. 1863, by the 8 the United States, Claim stated at $200. 
TASA res resented his claim to the Quartermaster-General for payment, 
n — 
Phe E is positive that the horse was taken by the Army of the United 
States for the public service; that the horse was worth $200; that he has not re- 
ceived pay or compensation therefor from any source, either in whole or in 
part, but that the same is still due and owing to him trom the United states; 
that theclaimant was throughout the war loyal to the Government of the United 


tates. 
Your committee therefore report back the bill and recommend its passage. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. It appears that the bill proposes to pay 
$200 for this horse. That is a little more than we og for horses dur- 
ing the war. 

Mr. BAKER. Do I understand that this horse was loyal?“ 


[Lauyhter. ] 


1890. 
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Mr. WILLTAMS, of Ohio, I wish to move an amendment to cut 
down the amount to $150. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? The Chair hears none. The question is on ordering the bill 
to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. PAYSON. I desire to offer an amendment. Mr. Speaker, what 
is the amount named in the bill? 

The SPEAKER, That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. PAYSON, As I understand the reading of the bill it allows 
only $135 for this horse. The report says that the horse was worth 
$200. The characteristic modesty of the gentleman from Indiana 
[laughter] has impelled him to ask the House to allow too small a 
sum. I propose now to move an amendment so as to give this dis- 
tinguished citizen of Indiana the full value of his property which the 
Government took. The sum ought to be $200. 

Mr. CUTCHEON, That is a bad precedent, 

Mr. HOLMAN, I think the bill is for 8200. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again read the bill, as there seems 
to be some misunderstanding. 

The bill was again read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Obio. I insist on my amendment cutting down 
the price to $150. This is all we paid during the war. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that Ido not know 
about the value ofthis horse. If my friend does, of course he will in- 
sist on his amendment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. On account of the modesty of my friend 
I withdraw the amendment, 

A MEMBER., ‘Modesty”’ is good. [Laughter] 

Mr, PAYNE. I object toso much talk about an unknown quan- 


tity. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, Mr. Speaker, permit me to say a word in 
connection with this matter. There is no proof in this case that this 
horse was taken hy order of any officer of the Government, or not taken 
simply by a soldier of the United States for his own private purposes, 
I take it for granted, however, that it was necessary and it was taken 
during what was known as the Morgan raid.” 

` But the rale universally adopted in the House in regard to all claims 
of this character originating south of the Ohio River has been to re- 
quire proof that the horse was taken by order of an officer of the United 
~ States legally authorized to issue such an order. 

In the district that I have the honor to represent, close to the city 
of Louisville, in the county of Oldbam, a number of horses were taken 
by officers of the United States Army during the invasion of Ken- 
tucky by General Bragg. It was absolutely necessary tor the salety 
and protection of the city of Louisville thatthisshould be done. They 
were taken from persons of undoubted loyalty to the Government, 
some of whom had sons serving in the Federal Army. I have been 
totally unabie, and my predecessors, Mr. Beck and Mr. BLACKBURN, 
have also been unable to secure pay for any of them, although in the 
last Congress I obtained a favorable report in relation to certain of the 
claims. 

Now, I do not intend to object to this bill culled up by the gentle- 
man from Indiana, for I have no doubt that General Hobson’s troops, 
in following the march of Morgan, bad occasion to furnish themselves 
with horses all along the line of the march; and having served in the 
cavalry myself I know as a matter of lact how olten it happens that 
the safety of a movement or its success may depend on the immediate 
change of horses by either the parsuing or the retreating party. But 
I refer to this matter for the purpose of illustrating the difference in 
the rule adopted by the House of Representatives in the adjudication 
ot claims made by persons living north of the Ohio River and those 
claims presented by persons living south of the Ohio River. And I 
wish to call attention to the great injustice that is done in this partic- 
ular. 

No man in the State of Indiana could afford to have been openly dis- 
loyal during the war. He was obliged to be openly Joyal whatever 
might have been his secret feelings. Where those gentlemen on the 
south of the Ohio River were loyal, it was sometimes at great personal 
risk and trequently great personal danger. So that the rule the House 
adopts gives to the man who by his locality was compelled to be loyal 
an advantage over the man who by his locality was at great peril, and 
who was probably heroically, unselfishly loval. I want to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity simply to put on record this evidence as to the 
diiference between the mode in which persons are treated north and 
south of the Ohio River with regard tothe presentation of such claims. 

And if the gentleman from Indiana will permit me to say, this re- 
sult, in large part, was brougbtabout by the personal influence of that 
gentleman himself, for he has largely been the cause of the adopting of 
these harsh rules that have been applied to what are known as ‘‘South- 
ern claims;’’ and therefore, while I do not oppose the gentleman's 
claim and shall not object to his request, I figuratively adopt the 
scriptural rule and heap coals of fire on his head“ [laughter] by 
facilitating the passage of the measure, hoping the Lord will give him 
@ measure of compassion, in case some similar claim south of the Ohio 
River is brought up hereafter, and which claim would have been suc- 
cessful in this or some past Congress if it had not been for the persist- 
ent resistance of the gentleman trom Indiana. [Laughter. ] 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to impair the beauty 
of my friend’s eloquent speech by adding any remarks—only to say 
that I believe this to be a just claim. The Committee on Claims say 
so. The honorable gentleman trom Iowa | Mr. DOLLIVER] who reports 
it believes it to be a proper claim. But if any gentleman thinks it is 
not a proper claim I shall certainly ask to withdraw it. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Let me ask the gentleman, is there proof that 
this horse was taken by order of an officer of the United States Army 
competent to issue such an order? 

Mr. OWENS, of Ohio. If the gentleman will permit me, I can an- 
swer the question by saying that I was with the forces of General 
Hobson, and it did not need an order in any special case. Our men 
were ordered generally to get horses to pursue, and were directed to 
take them wherever they could be found. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The question is whether this horse was stolen for 
the private benetit of somebody, or was taken for the use of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I lived near the line of the march pursued by Gen- 
eral Morgan, and I know that the forces of General Hobson in pursuit 
took horses on all sides. They passed through the country in a rapid 
march and took horses wherever and whenever they were needed. It 
would be impossible in each particular case to ohtain evidence of an 
order from the officer in command; sometimes the horses were taken on 
one side of the line of march and sometimes on the other. 

But this bill is exactly in the form in which hundreds and hundreds 
of such bills have been passed in the last twenty years. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. But the difference between this bill and the 
other bills to which I referred a few moments ago is not in its form. 
The bill is exactly in the same form as the other bills, but the proof is 
different. That is where thedistinctioncomesin. [Lauxhter.] There 
is no proof that the horse was taken by order of an officer of the United 
States. Everybody who served in the cavalry knows the importance of 
fresh horses at times, and generally they are needed at a time and un- 
der circumstances when itis not possible to secure an order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If I was not satisfied, Mr. Speaker, that this wasa 


just claim I would insist upon withdrawing it. I would not consent 


to its being presented even tor the unanimous consent of the House, 

As a matter of fact it is well known that Indiana appointed a com- 
mission to invextigate the question of property taken by both armies, 
the Confederate and Federal, shortly after this raid took place. They 
went along the line of march and ascertained what was done, what 
property was taken by each army, and made their report tothe Stateau- 
thorities of Indiana. This claim was reported amongst them, as I uu- 
derstand. Of course none of the horses taken by the Confederate army 
have been paid for. The others have been, in the main, already paid 
for. This instance, however, is one where the payment has not bren 
made. The claims for property taken by the nion forces amounted 
to about $350,000. I will state again that this bill is founded upon 
the report made by the commission, as I understand. 

Mr. CUfCHEON. Idesire to puton record a word in to this 
class of claims. If this horse was taken by competent authority for 
the benefit of the United States it ought to be paid for. The horse is 
not a large horse and the claim is not a large claim, but sometimes 
small precedents like this grow into monstrous ones; and if the horse 
was simply taken without right or authority by some private individ- 
ual even in the Union Army, it may set an example to draw out from 
the Treasury millions upon millions and tens of millions in payment 
of similar war claims. 

The rule of law is clear and well established. The ravages of war 
are not to be compensated, but when the Government takes and con- 
verts to its own use the private property of a citizen it should compen- 
sate bim. I take the gentleman’s statement that this has been exam- 
ined by a commission of his State and that they have found that this 
horse was taken and converted to the use of the Government. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is my recollection of the proofs. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. For that reason,and for that reason alone,I shal) 
not object. 

a Mr. 5 That is my understanding. [Cries of Vote!“ 

Vote!’’ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 

Mr. HOLMAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


UNIFORM STANDARD FOR GRAIN. 


Mr. FUNSTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (H. R. 11895) to provide tor establishing 
a uniform standard for wheat, corn, oats, barley, and other grain, and 
for other pn 

The bill was read at length for information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. ADAMS. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that this is too impor- 
tant a bill to be considered in the limited time which we have at our 
disposal for the purposes of debate. It may be a good bill, but it is 
too important to be considered under such an order, 
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Mr FUNSTON. I will say that this is a bill which is of interest to 
all the wheat-growers of the country.. With the permission of the gen- 
tleman I would like to make a statement. 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. s 

Mr. FUNSTON. Under the provisions of this bill the Government 
can not arbitrarily fix any standard for any State or city. It simply 
establishes the national standard without interfering with any other 
standard. The object is to have a national standard that shall be uni- 
form, so that when our wheat is sold abroad it may be sold by a cer- 
tain fixed standard, providing that those who purchase agree to buy 
according to that standard. So that when they buy our grain in 
Europe they may be sure of getting a certain grade; also, that when 
we buy in any city we may know exactly what we are getting. At the 
present time there is no regular standard throughout the whole coun- 
‘try. 

When we buya certain eof wheat in North Dakota and itis re- 
ceived in Chicago it may have been adulterated with other grain, so 
that it is not the same standard as that which was sold in North Da- 
kota. So it is in every State of the Union. Now, the only purpose of 
this bill is to establish a national standard so that when any one pur- 
chases grain he will know precisely what he is getting, provided he 
purchases by the national standard. 

Mr. ADAMS. But it is impossible, in the few minutes which can 
be given to the consideration of any one bill at the present time, to de- 
bate this measure thoroughly. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I will ask the gentleman to allow the report to be 


read. 
Mr. MOREY. Let the bill be considered, and considered subject to 


objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Let it be considered. Let it at least come up for 
consideration. 

Mr. ADAMS. Ihave no objection to that, but tlemen around 
me wish to call up bills that do not need any extended discussion. 

Mr. CANNON. Let us take a little time and consider this; for I am 
under the impression, and have been, that no more important bill to 
the people, especially the farmers, has been presented in the House, 
and it does no harm to the grain dealers. 

Mr. ADAMS. My colleague is aware that we have a State system, 

ted by State law, in Illinois. 
r. CANNON, This does not interfere with that. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will not object to the consideration of the bill, but 
will reserve the right to object afterward. 

Mr. HOOKER. While we are talking about it we may as well let 
it be considered. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. I shall object. I do not enter an ob- 
jection to the consideration of the bill, but I want to have the privilege 
of entering an objection against the bill. 

Mr. CANNON, That is all right. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Now I desire to have the report read. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. It is evident that this bill will take 
- considerable time. I think I must insist on my objection. I object 
now. ; 

Mr. CANNON. It is evident that there is not a quorum here. It 
might take a half an hour to get one, and possibly one could not be 
got at all. But I think if this bill is discussed the objections of my 
colleague [Mr. TAYLOR] will be removed. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois, It will be too late to object then. 

Mr. FUNSTON. This bill does not interfere with your system in 
Chicago or Illinois, 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. Illinois has a standard now. If this 

bill passes, are we not liable to have two systems in conflict? 

Mr. FUNSTON. No, sir. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. Why not? 

Mr. FUNSTON. It does not interfere with your system. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois, Why not ? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Because it does not. Under this bill the Govern- 
ment simply establishes a standard 

Mr, TAYLOR, of Illinois. But we have a system in Illinois now. 
Suppose the Governmentestablishes one. Then will we not have two? 

Mr. FUNSTON. There will be a Government standard, but you do 
not have to sell by the Government standard. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. FUNSTON. The gentlemanis too late. He did not file his ob- 
jection at the proper time. 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has a public bill. 

Mr. MOREY. I think it would do no harm at least to allow the 

8 55 pean ted by the gentleman from Kansas [ Mr. Funston] to be con- 
e 


Mr. CANNON. It is evident that there is no quorum present; there 
has not been a quorum here all day, and will be none during the bal- 
ance of this session. I think my friend can safely withdraw his ob- 
jection and let this bill be considered. I believe if it was considered 
the objection in his mind would be removed. 

Mr. ADAMS. But it will take three hours to consider it, 

Mr. WADE. If you do not allow this bill to be considered, I will 
object to every other bill that is called up. 


Mr. HOOKER. But we have not time at this stage of the session to 
go into any long discussion. 

Mr. MOREY. Gentlemen ought to at least allow the farmers to have 
a hearing on the bill, affecting, as it does, the great interest in which 
they are en 

The fears of the gentlemen are not well founded. The provisionsof 
this bill are not restrictive of the utmost freedom in commercial inter- 
course, and in my opinion they are of incalculable benefit to the farm- 
ers of our country. No more important measure, in my judgment, 
has engaged the attention of this Congress. 

I trust that gentlemen will not insist on their objection and thereby 
send the bill over to the next December session. I have taken deep 
interest in this question and have sought in every way tosecure to the 
agricultural industry the benefits of this measure. Why should not 
the products of the farm, the wheat, corn, and oats grown by our farm- 
ers, have a standard made by the authority of the United States, a 
standard which would give our products a better character and repu- 
tation in all the markets of the world? While this subject was before 
the Committee on Agriculture I had the honor to appear before that 
committee on August 18, 1890, and to make an argument in favor of such 
legislation and urging the committee to bringin a bill embodying such 


legislation, 
The Committee on Agriculture did me the honor to order my argu- 
ment printed, and I here incorporate it in my remarks: 


ARGUMENT OF HON. HENRY L. MOREY, OF OHIO, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE AUGUST 18, 1890, IN FAVOR OF A NATIONAL STANDARD CLASSI- 
FICATION AND GRADING AMERICAN GRAINS, 

Mr. Chairman, I am indebted to the courtesy of this committee for an oppor- 
tunity of directing attention to what I conceive to be one of the most EEE ae, 
questions that can engage the attention of the American Congress, 

The resources of our country may be grouped in three great divisions—agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce. Through these agencies are produced 
ans mony Meee the food and clothing which are indispensable necessaries of 

uman life, ` 


make them more secure in the legitimate fruits of their labor. 
is t industries by which the world’s supply of the nec- 
essaries and comforts of life is produced and distributed. 

And this is ly true tare, on account of the vast importance 
as = as on account of the conditions under which this industry is necessarily 
carried on. 

The prosperity of the whole people is affected by and dependent upon the 
eer of each ; hence, no industry should be permitted to languish 

r want of any legislative aid which can fairly be extended without encroach- 
ing upon the rights of any other industry, with a view of each industry attain- 
ing the eine heen remote which it might attain under conditions which fairly 

jong to 

It is the great office of the farmer to furnish the food supply of the world. 
How can we best enable the American farmer to supply our people? Upon 
what conditions can the consumer the best bread and the farmer the most 
certain and adequate reward for his labor and his toil? Many panaceas are 
offered; all kinds of ehimerical schemes are invented and presented to the 
farmer as a cure forall the ills he has fallen heir to. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, one of the most beneficent things that Oon- 
gress can do for the farmer will be to enact legislation such as will tend to ele- 
vate the standard of the products of the soil; such as will encourage the Minor ve | 


„ patient, and 
t a national 


duce. 

This idea bas been formulated in a number of bills now pending before this 
comunittee, and, without appearing as the advocate of any particular bill, Jam 
here to contend for the principle involving the interest of a great industry on 
whose best development the prosperity of all others depends, 

1 most respectfully submit that, in my judgment, the Sereia of any such 
law should apply to interstate commerce, and so be within the constitutional 
power of Congress to regulate commerce song the several States.” 

It should make it the duty of the Secretary of Agrioulture to provide the 

and todetermineand fix the classification and grading of wheat, corn 
rye. outs, and barley. The same should be made a matter of permanent record 
in the Agricultural Department, and public notice thereof should be given. and 
the same should be known as the “national standard,” or “American stand- 


This record should be open to everybody, so that any person could have a 

copy thereof for merely a nominal fee. 
very farmer in the land should be able to know from publio notice the 

classification and grade o! the crop which he has raised, according to the highest 
standard in the land, the standard of the United States. 

If he desires, he should for a nominal sum have an official exemplification of 
the same in his own 

The tendency of such a law will be to give a higher standard to the cereals 
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of our country, to give permanency and stability to and classifications 
of 98 3 to give better credit reputation to American 
grains at home and abroad. 


The standard of commercial honesty in the handling of food products will be 
1 the commercial value ot farm products will be more uniform and cer- 
in, and so agriculture will become more secure in ua pooper place among the 
industries, and in the just rewards which should recompense all honest 

bor. 


Mr. Hartley B. Mitchell, one of the publishers of The American Elevator and 
Grain Trade, and The American Miller, aman of full information, says: 

“I believe millers, oe men, and farmers will indorse such a measure. For 
myself, I believe it the most important piece of legislation undertaken this 


session," 

= L. L. Polk, president of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial 
Union, says: 

It seems to me that a standard for grain is as important as a standard for 
money. The grain producers of the country should and must have protection 
in this vitally tmportant matter, and any legislation by Congress for securi 
it will be gretos y acce by our grain-growers as an act of simple justice. 

I desire here to read a letter from Mr.S. K. Marston, secretary and arbitrator 
of the Illinois Grain Merchants’ Association, an authority on this question 
whose name will inspire confidence wherever spoken. The letter is addressed 
to Mr. Mitchell, from whom I have just quoted, and sets forth in a striking man- 
ner the way the farmer's interest is made to sufter under tue present system, 
and the benefits to the farmer which may reasonably be expected t» follow the 
establishment of a national standard, classification, and grade for grains, 


[Office of Illinois Grain Merchants’ Association, S. K. Marston, secretary and 


arbitrator.] 
OnarGa, ILL., June 25, 1890. 
Dear Ste: I have been 2 for over twenty years in purchasing and 


shi iog — Six years ago ve up the business and put my means into 
farme, A y permanent interests lie in the line of farming and the value of farm 
produ 


A long experience in business, an extensive acquaintance among grain men, 
2 5 * attend to it, and the confidence of the trade are the prob- 


y 
while, as a producer, my interests are permanently in the line of just, equitable, 
and regular 
„care in selecting seed, harvesti 
8 produce No. 1 


grain, 
No.2 grade should include the bulk of the crop when reasonably sound, 
plump, and clean, and will make sound breadstuffs. I refer to wheat, corn, and 


oats. 
No. 3 should include ë arami niger that will make sound flour or meal, 
but not up to a fair stan of weight, because lighter grain will yield smaller 
cent. of flour or meal and not worth quite as much to manu re or for 


eedin, rposes, 
All eee or unsound or very dirty grain should not be graded, but sold 


by sample. 

I think that good milling wheat should be divided into four grades: No. 1, 
pure, unmixed, extra quality, suitable for seed, and Nos. 2, 3, and 4, according 

its value for flour. here may be a difference of 20 per cent, in the quantity 
of merchantable flour that 60 pounds of two different samples of wheat 
will make, and weight per measured bushel should be the standard of values— 
eas eats 5 — „„ wheat will yield more flour per 60 pounds than 

or 54 pou n. 

The grown in the Western States reaches all the markets of the world, 
and there should be some general standard of grading. 

The local markets of tne West have widely different standards, as also have 

Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

Chicago, the ving market of the world, is governed by influ- 
ences that must, in the very nature of things, result injuriously to the producer. 
While the volume of actual grain which passes through that city is beyond 
conception of ordinary minds, yet the receivers and shippers of actaal in 
form buta very small per cent. of the membership of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Probably 90 per cent. of the members never receive a car of grain, and even the 

receiving houses derive but a small portion of their revenue from commissions 

on actual grain received. It is estimated that less than | per cent. of the trans- 
actions on the board are for actual grain, and that portion of the business is 
simply incidental. The great interest centers in the speculating and gambling 

— and the legislation of the board is controlled entirely by that element. 
Years the State of Illinois took the matter of inspection under its control, 

but the influence of the overshadows the entire business and must iney- 

itably exert an oe influence over the inspectors, 

10 There are several classes of dealers who are interested in influencing inspec- 
ion. 
The gamblers in options desire that the standard of the speculative grade 

should be high; that the ney: of that grade should be limited, that they 

may the more easily control it. 

The manufacturing element (millers) desire that said standard be high, that 
ergs may buy good merchantable wheat as of a lower grade and consequently 

wer 

The exporter desires to buy lower grades that will grade higher in the con- 
sumption markets. 

These all work in harmony to influence inspection, establishing a standard 
so high that it would appear that American grain is of a very inferior quality as 


a rule, 

Chicago No. 2 wheat is purchased and mixed with the inferior grades and ex- 
as No. 2. No. 3 is exported as No. 2, and the bulk of the wheat 
jay a by oe the Chicago 8 for their pee iads and for export is 
o. 3 grade, ng good, sound milling wheat, and s as ought to grade 

No, 2 and would in the markets of the world. 
It must be evident that there should be some fixed standard for American 
es. Our grain goes to every market of the world. The intelligent farmer 
should be able to understand what that is, so that he may not suffer 
from misrepresentations of dishonest dealers, and the intelligent dealer should 
beable to decide what e the grain is that he buysorsells. A universal stand- 
ard could not bly injure any one, and would surely eliminate many dishon- 


est at now infest the entire trade, and of which the farmer is - 
— 12 Dal 


Ido not believe in too much 8 coddling by the Government. Every 
Jad should learn tostand on his own feet and paddle his own canoe, but the 
farmers are scattered, isolated, and utterly helpless in this matter; and it seems 
to me that itis clearly the duty of the Government to take charge of it. The 
country grain merchants desire a just, equitable, universal standard of grading. 
The standard of grades of grain should be the same in every market in the 
United States, and the Government alone has the power to make it so, 


Yours truly, He” 
„K. MARSTON. 
H. B. MITCHELL, Esq. 


I will also read here a letter from O. B, Potter, of New York, formerly a mem- 
ber of the House, a man of wide information, of long experience, — man of 


affairs, whose judgment on great economic questions is broad, comprehensive, 
and patriotic: 
POTTER BUILDING, New Yor Orry, August 8, 1890, 
DEAR St: Iam informed that you have taken an interest in the bill for pro- 
viding a national standard for grain for the purposes of interstate and foreign 
commerce, I have given considerable reflection for a long time to the subject 
embraced in this bill, and I have no hesitation in saying that its passage will be 
a first and most important step in bringing the grain products of the country 
within the reach of commerce, both domestic and foreign, free from the bin- 
drances and obstruction which now arise from uncertainty as to the quality and 
condition of the grains produced in different Statesand portions of the country, 
so that purohasers. not only throughout the whole country, but in all the markets 
of the world where American grain products are dealt in, can be assured upon 
the highest authority of the quality and conditon of the grains dealt in in any 
of these markets. The establ ent of such a national standard as is 8 
by this bill will enable buyers throughout the country and throughout the 
world to deal in American grains with certainty of assurance as to the 3 
5 which can be provided in no other way than by a natio stan 


Theestablishmentofsuch a standard will therefore tend powerfully to promote 
and increase commerce throughout the world in American grain products. Such 
a standard will also tend to promote the best culture and the best care of grain in 
the several States and ities turoughout the country, A healthy rivalry 
will spring up between different sections of the country, each endeavoring to 
make its grain products as valuable and ofas high a standard as possible; and 
thus the ultimate effect of such a standard will be greatly to increase the value 
of the grain products of the country. Such a standard will tend to secure 
another most important object of onal importance affecting the health and 
welfare of the masses of our ple, namely, the prevention of the adulteration 
and degrading of grain ucts to the injury and loss of consumers through- 
out the country who embrace our whole pop’ jon. 

This bill seems to me toembrace all that should be done by the first step, name- 
ly, the 3 national standard. What legislation will be required after- 
Tapa boy a teen! national inspection may well be left to be dered after 
everybody shall become familiar with the vast importance of such a standard 
and of having it so administered as to secure that the grains of the coun 
may be dealt in in all the markets of the world with the assurance that the stan 
ard expresses the true condition and character of these products, This bill, 
while it does not in theslightest degree impinge upon the rights ofthe States 
orthe freedom of the people of the States, provides to every agriculturist in 
the country, in whatever State, an opportunity to have his products presented 
and sold or dealt in in the markets of the world with the assurance as to their 
quality and character which a national standard will afford him. It provides 
also to every citizen of the country the means of knowing the of the 
grain which he shall purchase throughout the whole boundaries of the nation, 

In my judgmentany provisions added in this bill upon 8 
national inspection would be premature. These should be cons afterthe 
standard is provided, and there can be no doubt that men of both 
and all parties will unite in providing for such an inspection as the interests of the 
country shall require in order that these great products may be known and 
dealt in, at least through our interstate comme and foreign comm ace 
cording to the truth, and not be longer subjects of 9 RANING 
ation, deterioration, and fraud, 

Very truly yours, 


Hon. H. L. MOREY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr, Chairman, I thank you and your committee for the courtesy of this hear- 


ing. 

f solicit your most earnest and careful consideration of this most im t 
question, ard I trust you will see your way clear to favorably report a bill em- 
bracing this idea and nosna fora national standard of American grains, and 
thereby give to the products of the American farm a new standard and dignity 
in the markets of the world at home and aoroad, that thereby the people may 
have better bread and the tillers of the soil a better recompense for their toil. 


Afterwards, on August 29, 1890, the chairman, the Hon. Mr. FUN- 
STON, reported the bill which has been presented this morning. I will 
insert the bill here, as follows : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of ulture be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and uired, as soon as may be r the enactment hereof, to estab- 
lish a standard for classifying and grading grains, and according tosuch stand- 
ard to determine and fix such classification and grading of w corn, rye, 
oats, and other grains as the usages of trade warrant and permit, and the stand- 
ard classification and grades shall be such as in his Judaea will best subserve 
the red ara public in tbe conduct ot interstateand foreign trade and com- 
merce in grain. 

Sec. 2. That such standard and classification and grades shall be made mat- 
ter of permanent record in the Agricultural Department, and publie notice 
thereof shall be given in such manner as the Secretary shall direct, and there- 
after the same shail be known as the United States standard, All persons in- 
terested shall have access to said record; and on payment of such proper — A 
as the Secretary may fix, a certified copy thereof shall be supplied to those w 
may apply. for the same. 

Sec. 3. That from and after thirty days after such standard has been estab- 
lished and such classifications and es have determined upon and fixed 
and duly placed on record as herein provided, such classification and grading 
sball be taken and held to be the standard in all interstate and foreign trade 
and commerce in grain, in al) cases where no other standard or grade Gine 
upon. 

Mr. Speaker, the objection of one member is suficient to prevent con- 
sideration of this bill at this time, but it can not be permanently post- 
poned and defeated. It will be here on the Calendar of this House, and 
here it will remain until enacted into law. The interests of the food- 
growers and food-raisers are greater than the interests of those who make 
them the subject of traffic and speculation. I hope gentlemen will 
withdraw objection and let the bill be now considered and an opportu- 
nity be given to extend to our people one of the most beneficent measures 
that has ever been proposed in the interest of the people. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. I insist on my objection. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is made. 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, 


Mr. PAYSON. Lask unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the substitute which I send to the desk for the bill (H. R. 
8350) to establish the Yosemite National Park in the State of Califor- 
nia. 


O. B. POTTER, 
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The substitute was read, as follows: 


A bill to set apart a certain tract of land in the State of California as a forest 
reservation. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the tracts of land iu the State of California known and 
described as follows: Commencing at the northwest corner of township 2 
north, range 19 eust, Mount Diablo meridian, thence eastwardly on the line 
tween townships 2 and 3 north, ranges 24 and 25 east; thence southwardly on 
the line between ranges 24 and 25 east to the Mount Diablo base line; thence 
eastwardly on said base line to the corner to township I south, ranges 25 and 26 
east; thence south wardly on the line between ranges 25 and 26 east to the south- 
east corner of township 2 south, range 25 east; thence eastwardly on the line 
between townships 2 and 3 south, range 26 east to the corner to townships 2and 
3 south, ranges 26 and 27 east: thence southwardly on the line between ranges 
26 and 27 east to the firststandard parallel south; thence westwardly on the first 
standard parallel south to the southwest corner of 88 4 south, range 19 
east; thence northwardly on the line between ranges 18 and 19 east tothe north- 
west corner of township 2 south, range 19 east; thence westerly on the line be- 
tween townships land 2 south to the southwest corner of township I south, 
range 19 east; thence northwesterly on the line between ranges Il and 19 east to 
the norihwest corner of township 2 north, range 19 east, the place 9 
are hereby reserved and withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, or sale, under 
the laws of the United States, and set apart as reserved forest lands; and all per- 
sons who shall locate or settle upon or occupy the same or any part thereof, ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided, shal! be considered trespassers and removed there- 
from: Provided, however, That nothing in this act shall be construed asin any 
wise affecting the grant of lands made to the State of California by virtue of 
the act entitled “ An act authorizing a grant to the State of California of the 
Yosemite Valley, and of the land embracing the Mariposa big-tree grove, a 
proved June 3), 1864;“ or as affecting any bona fide entry of land made within 
the 8 described under any law of the United States prior to the ap- 
prova! act. . 

Sec, 2 That said reservation shall be under the exclusive control of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, whose duty it shall be, as soon as practicable, to make 
and publish such rules and regulations as he may deem necessary or proper for 
the care and management of the same. Such regulations shall provide for the 
preservation from injury of all timber, mineral depo-its, tfatural curiosities, or 
wonders within said reservation, and their retention in their natural condition. 
The Secretary may, in his discretion, grant leases for building purposes for 
terms not exceeding ten years of small parcels of ground not exceeding 5 acres, 
at such places in said reservation as shall require the erection of buildings for 
the accommodation of visitors; all of the proceeds of said leaseg and other rev- 
enues that may be derived from any source connected with said reservation to 
be expended under his direction in the management of the same and the con- 
struction of roads and paths therein. He ere again-t the wanton de- 
struction of the fish and game found within said reservation, and against their 
capture or destruction for the purposes of merchandise or profit. He shall also 
eause all persons trespassing upon the same after the passage of this act to be 
removed therefrom, aud, generally, shall be authorized to take all such meas- 
ures as shall be necessary or proper to fully carry out the objects and pur- 

- poses of thigact, 

Sud. 3. There shall also be, and is hereby, reserved and withdrawn from 
settlement. occupancy, or sale, under the laws of the United States, and shall 
be set apart as reserved forest lands, as hereinbefore provided, and subject to 
all the limitations and provisions herein contained, the following additional 

nds, to wit: Township 17 south, range 30 east of the Mount Diablo meridian, 
exceptiny sections 31, 32,33, and 34 of said township included in a previous bill, 
And there is also reserved and withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, or sale 
under the laws of the United States, and set ap irt as forest lands subject to like 
limitations, conditions, and provisions, all of townships 4 and 16 south of 
ranges 29 and 30 east of the Mount Diablo meridian. And there is also hereby 
reserved and withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, or sale under the laws of 
the United States, and set apart as reserved forest lands under like limitations, 
restrictions, and provisions, sections 5 and 6 in township 14 south, range 28 
east of Mount Diablo meridian, and also sections 31 and 32 of township13 south, 
range 28 east of the same meridian, 

Nothing in this act shall authorize rules or contracts touching the protection 
and Sprova of said reservations beyond the sums that may be received 
by the Secretary of the Interior under the foregoing provisions, or authorize 
any charge aguinst the Treasury of the United States. 

Daring the reading of the bill, 

Mr. HOOKER, I hope that the gentleman who introduced this sub- 
stitute will see at once that it is going to excite controversy, debate, 
and discussion that can not fail to take time. 

Mr. PAYSON, It will not provoke a minute’s discussion after a 
statement is made, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. 
to it. 

Mr. PAYSON. I have not heard any as yet, and I hope the Clerk 
will proceed with the reading. 

The reading of the substitute was resumed and concluded, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the substitute? The Chair hears none. 

The substitute was adopted. : z 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PAYSON, I ask unanimous consent to print in the KecorD 
with this bill the report of the committee, which is rather interesting 
reading, as we think, with reierence to the matter. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The report (by Mr. Payson) is as follows: 

The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8350) to 
establish a national park in the State of California in that region of country in 
and around Yosemite Valley, having had the same under consideration, respect- 
fully report a substitute for the same and recommend that the bill pass, 

The bill under consideration established as a national park the portion of 
public lands lying within the described boundaries, containing therein prime- 
val forests, great valleys, and inaccessible heights, the walls of which vary from 

000 to 5.000 feet, and from the highest points of which the plummet will swing 

lear of the base,” 

There is within these boundaries a river, the Merced, “sometimes a gentle 
stream, and sometimes a wild and uncontrollable mountain torrent, in one place 
Jeaping a perpendicular height of 2,500 feet.“ It contains within its boundaries 
the Mariposa big-tree grove, “a primeval forest, dense undergrowth of shrubs, 
oak, 8 alder, dog-wood, cotton wood, azalias, and ferns, while flower- 
ing shrubs grow in a tangled wilderue-, in many places an impenetrable 


There is evidently a purpose to object 


jungle; in many places hiding the natural beauty of rocks and waterfalls of 


Mirror Lake and sparkling streams.” The valley is described by the thousands 
who have seen it as truly magnificent. ‘'Grass-clad valleys, ornamented; with 
ferns and bright flowers, cascades with rainbow colors adorning the mist which 
floats aboutit; rocks, some rising as high as 3,000 feet.” 

Indeed, says a tourist. No descri n can convey a clear idea of the 
variety of scenery in the valley.“ The wondersand beauties to be found within 
the region bed in the boundaries are so well known and so highly ap- 
preciated by the multitudes of tourists who have visited it that further descrip- 
tion is unnecessary, The preservation by the Government in all its orig inal 
beauty of a region like this seems to the committee to be a duty to the present 
and to future generations. The rapid increase of population and the resulting 
destruction of natural objects make it incumbent on the Government in so far 
as may be To prenera no wonders and beauties of our country from injury and 
beast pasion n order that they may afford pleasure as weil as instruction to the 

ople. 

The area of lands included within the described boundaries is about 2,096,640 
acres, Of this amount there are claims derived from patents, 83 
133 to 134,400 acres, leaving as public property of the United tes 

acres, 


This extimate is not intended to be exact, but only an approximate one, as to 
make an exact statement would require more time and labor than is deemed 
necessary. Itis not proposed in any manner to interfere with the rights of 
settlers or claimants or with any part of the tract heretofore in any manner 


oe of. 
he committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


D. M. WINN. 


Mr. LANHAM. Lask unammous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 3537) Jor the relief of D. M. Winn. 

The bill was read at length for information. 
in Is there objection to the present consideration of 

e bill? 

Mr. CANNON. I would be glad to understand the bill before unani- 
mous consent is given—upon what ground that bill shuuld be 

Mr. LANHAM. Well, sir, I can state the grounds hink to the 
satisiaction of the gentleman from Illinois, The assistant postmaster 
or deputy of the claimant for whom the bill has been introduced forged 
his name—thatis, the name of the principal—upon a requisition on the 
Auditor of the Treasury for the Post-Office Department requesting a 
credit with some first-class post-oflice to meet the payments of money- 
orders at Haskell, Tex., and obtained in consequence a remittance of 
certain draits upon the postmaster of New York. This party, the as- 
sistant, forged the name of the postmaster and obtained $300 of the 
money. ‘There were in all some $2,000 remitted, and this assistant 
got $00 thereof and then fled the country. 

Mr. CANNON. From whom did he obtain it? 

Mr. LANHAM. He obtained it, as I have just said, from the Au- 
ditor of the Treasury for the Post-Office Department. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well; the Post-Office is not bound at all. 

Mr. LANHAM. The point I am making is that the postmaster, or 
claimant, onght not to be bound in consequence of this forgery. 

Mr. CANNON. If this man forged the postmaster’s signature the 
postmaster ought not to be held responsible; for no man ought to be 
mai responsible for the forgery of his name. He does not need any 
relief. 

Mr. LANHAM. Oh, yes, he is entited to it. Supposea man forged 
your name on a check on your bank, and collected the money. Are you 
to be held responsible for the forgery ? 

Me CANNON. Well, I can not see how this postmaster is bound 
at all. 

Mr. LANHAM. He is required to pay this amount, and has paid 
it to the Post-Office Department. 

Mr. CANNON. If he voluntarily pays it to the Post- Office Depart- 
ment 

Mr. LANHAM, He does not pay it voluntarily, as the gentleman 
will see if he will hear the report read. 

Mr. CANNON. I will hear the reading of the report. 

Mr. LANHAM, Then I ask for the reading ot the report. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred House bill 7537, for the relief 
of D. M. Winn, have considered the same and report it to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

The claimant, D. M. Winn, was postmaster at Haskell, Tex., in 1888, and had 
an assistant, one A. M. Winn, who, on November 14, 1888, without the knowledge 
or consentot the claimant, and wrongfully signing and forging claimant's name, 
appien tothe Auditorof the Treasury for the Post-OMee Department, vesting 
to be allowed a it of $2,500 with some first-class to meet the pay- 
ments of money-orders. 

As shown by the report of the inspector, it appears that on this request the 
5 of the Money - Order System sent three drafts on the postmaster 
at New York, respectively, for the sums of $800, $700, and $500, to be filled out, 
dated, signed, and negotiated by the postmaster at Haskell, Tex., the funds re- 
ceived therefrou: to be used in paying money-orders at Haskell, Tex. These 
draits were inclosed in a letter addressed to the postmaster at Haskell, and 
registered ut Washington, D. C., November 22, 1888, When this letter reached 
Haskell, Tex., it fell into the handsof M. A. Winn. assistant postmaster, and h 
w.thout the knowledge of the master, opened this letter and dated, fill 
out, and forged the name of D. M. Winn to the three drafts and mailed them to 
the First National Bank at Abilene, Tex., with request to cash the drafts and 
send money by registered letter tothe postmaster at Haskell, Tex. The drafts, 
being improperly indorsed, were returne I by the bank to re properly indorsed. 
This letter fell into the hands of the assistant postmaster without the knowl- 
edge of the postmaster. 

The assistant postmaster then indorsed the drafts as indicated by the bank, 
forged the name of D. M. Winn thereto, and sent same back to said bank to be 
cashed. The said bank then cashed the drafts and sent by registered letter, as a 
first installmeut of the payments, $500, addressed to the postmaster at ell 

Tex. This letter reached Haskell on Saturday night and fell into the hands of 
A. M. Winn, assistant postmaster, who appropriated the contents to his own 
use and on Monday morning left for parts unknown. The remainder of the 
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money, less $5 for exchange, reached the postmaster, D. M. Winn, after the 
flight of his assistant, and has, with the 800 stolen by his assistant, been by 
him accounted for to the Government, 

The inspector further says that from all the correspondence in the case and 
all the circumstances connected with ep appears evident to him that D. M. 
Winn, postmaster, was not in any way implicated in the forgery and had no 
knowledge of the dishonesty of his assistant prior to the EST; 

‘There is an extensive correspondence on the subject furnished 
Office Department, which the committee have had before them, but the above, 
it is believed, is a sufficient statement for the purpose of this report. com- 
mittee are of the opinion that in view of all the facts it would bo harsh upon 
the claimant to force him to sustain this loss, the result of fraud and forgery in 
which he was not connected in any culpable way, and therefore recommend 
that he be relieved by the passage ot the accompanying bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I must object to this for this 
reason 

Mr. LANHAM. Are you going to object to the consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. CAN NON. I object to the consideration and the passage of the 
bill, for I am satisfied that no quoram would pass a bill of this kind. 
Mr. LANHAM. If you propose to object, let it be done at once. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly, I propose to object. Nothing less than 
a quorum can pass a bill-of this kind, 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


STEAM FOG-SIGNAL AT LUDINGTON LIGHT STATION, MICHIGAN. 


Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3871) for the establishment of a steam fog-signal at 
Ludington light station, Michigan. 

The bill was read at length for information. 

me SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this 
bill? 

Mr. WADE. I object. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. I move that the House do now adjourn. 
It is very evident that no bill is going to be passed here to-day. 

The question was taken ; and the Speaker announced that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 20, noes 57. 

So the House refused to adjourn, 

Mr. WADE. Mr. Speaker, may I be 
objected to the consideration of that bill. I did it for the purpose of 
getting consideration of the bill called up by the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture. One of the reasons given for objecting to 
that bill was that it would provoke discussion and take the time of 
the twenty-five other gentlemen who want to pass bills, 

Now, this is a bill which is general in character, one that affects the 
farming interests all over this Union; and it seems to me that these 
private bills should give way half an hour for the consideration of a 
measure that involves so much, 

Now, I do not think I would oppose this bill, but if we could take 
up that hill we could get through with it with thirty minutes“ con- 
sideration. 

Mr. STRUBLE. What bill is that? 

Mr. WADE. The bill called up by the gentleman from Kansas, the 
uniform standard for grain bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, Itought to be disposed of in ten min- 


nites. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouriasks unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill presented by the gentle- 
man from Kansas. Is there objection? 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. I have no objection to the consideration, 
but I want it understood that I shall not allow itto pass. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Is what 
the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. TAYLOR] has just said technically an 
objection? (Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands, under all the circum- 
stances, that it is not, and the matter is now before the House. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WADE] is recognized. 

UNIFORM STANDARD FOR GRAIN. 

Mr. WADE, Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 11895) to pro- 
vide for establishing a uniform standard for wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
and other grains, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The bill has been read to the House. Does the 
gentleman desire to have it read again ? 

Mr. WADE. No, sir. 

Mr. HERMANN, Mr. Speaker, I understand that the gentleman 
does not propose that there shall be more than thirty minutes’ debate 
on this bill. 

Mr. WADE. That is all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to debate on this bill being lim- 
ited to thirty minutes? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. WADE. [I yield now to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. FUN- 


STON]. 
Mr. Speaker, there has been no intention on the 
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to spring any measure upon this House that is not right and Legs 27 
in every feature, nor is it my desire to spring any measure upon 
body at this time which would lead to any great discussion. It was 
my belief that this bill would explain itself, but if not, the short re- 
rt that has been made certainly will. It is a well known fact, ac- 
nowledged by all and regretted by all who deal in grain, that when 
grain of a fine quality is sold it is almost universally sold below its 
proper grade; so that when No. 1 grain is offered in the market the 
buyer has every inducement to grade it and purchase it at a grade 
lower than it actually ought to have, for the reason that when it 
reaches the first warehouse and goes into store with the balance of the 
grain there, the first thing that is done, if the grain is found to be 
higher in quality than it was purchased for, is to inject into it an in- 
ferior article. In this way grain bought as No. 2 will stand adulter- 
ation with a still lower grade. Thus, in the first sale the farmer does 
not receive for his grain the price to which he is entitled. Secondly, 
we desire to build up a national demand for American grain, wheat, 
oats, rye. When a European desires to invest jp American grain, or 
directs such a purchase to be made, he has no asstrance under the pres- 
ent system that he will receive the kind or quality of grain that he pur- 
chases. There are no two States in the Union, nor do I believe there 
are two boards ot trade, that grade grain just the same. Each has a 
standard of its own, and when the foreigner purchases American grain 
he has no certainty that he will receive what is called No, 1, No. 2, or 
No. 3graded as ordered. He has to take his chances. For that reason 
Euro s do not want to buy American wheat. 

Now, there is little more that can be said for this bill. It respects 
every board of trade in this conntry. It does not interfere with the 
board of trade at Chicago; it does not interfere with the grading at 
Chicago, nor with the grading at St. Louis, nor with the grading at 
New York. But in any case where a purchase is made without any 
special place of grading being mentioned, then the grade fixed by the 
United States is to govern. 

It has been suggested that this bill would involve the appointment 
of a number of ins: Not one. All the inspection that is to be 
made is to be made right here at the headquarters of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. He establishes a certain grade for wheat and other grains. 
The grain is required to weigh so much. It must also have a certain 
color. It must be perfectly clean, or must come up to whatever other 
requirements may be established, and when a purchase of grain is 
made, say in Dakota, and there is a dispute between the buyer and the 
seller, the matter may be referred to the Department of Agriculture, 
the Secretary will submit the grain to his inspectors, and the matter 
will be settled without further controversy. 

This will not cost the Government a cent. It will not cost any one 
a cent except those who invoke the decision of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Speaker, this is in close analogy with existing legisla- 
tion. We have certain grades of wool fixed in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Ido not know but the actual article itself is kept on file there 
as a standard. In all the revenne departments there are regulations 
establishing grades for all kinds of farm products whether produced 
here or imported. There are grades established for sugar. There are 
grades established for wool. Now, all the Committee on Agriculture 
ask to-day is that you shall establish a grade for grain so that we may 
have a universal standard acknowledged all over this country in order 
that when a merchant or miller buys a grade of wheat he may be cer- 
tain of getting it. 

A MEMBER. If this bill were enacted into law, then in order fora 
trader to protect himself under the special standard of some particular 
State or locality, it would be necessary that that standard should be 
specified in the contract. : 

Mr. FUNSTON, Yes, sir, Ifa man desires to purchase grain by a 
certain grading, that of Chicago, for instance, he would have to men- 
tion it in the contract, If none were mentioned, the United States 
grading would apply. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Would not this bill make the Secretary of 
Agriculture a judicial officer? e 
Mr. TUN STON. No, sir. 
that he establishes the grades. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Do you pro to make his judgment con- 
clusive in matters of dispute, or simply evidence? 

Mr. FUNSTON, Well, I suppose that under this bill it would be 
evidence. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. 
courts, I suppose? 

Mr. FUNSTON. No doubt about that. 

Mr. PICKLER. I wish the gentleman would state how 
desire is among grain-producers for the of this bill. 

Mr, FUNSTON. The representations in favor of it have been made 
principally by the heads of the various agricultural colleges, particu- 
larly throughout the West, and some farmers, not many farmers, are 
aware of the bill, The complaint has come from them more than from 
any other source. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illiuois. The gentleman has stated that the boards 
of 58 f of various cities are in favor of this bill. Has he any evidence 
of that? 


It makes him an inspector to the extent 
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Mr. FUNSTON. Only this, that I have consulted with persons who 
for the principal boards of trade. 
Mr, TAYLOR, 
boards 


? 

Mr. FUNSTON. No, sir; there have been no petitions either from 
boards of trade or from farmers. The demand for the of the 
bill has come principally in the form of personal representations of in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. ADAMS. Iwould like to ask a question, but in the first place 
I trust the gentleman will permit me to make a statement. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Very well. 

Mr. ADAMS. The grades of grain as recognized by the different 
boards of trade vary somewhat, as the gentleman has stated? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ADAMS. And the gentleman says it is desirable there should 
be a national standard ? 

Mr. FUNSTON, Tes, sir. = 

Mr. ADAMS. Now, admitting that to be true, why isit not prefer- 
able that the Comnfittee on Agriculture should report a bill defining 
the different grades of grain, rather than leave it to the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish as many grades as he chooses? Let 
me illustrate. Iam nota dealer in grain; but I presume the St. Louis 
board and the Chicago board have a small number of grades of grain. 
Now, suppose the presidents of the agricultural colleges desire the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish eight or nine different grades. 
Would my friend trom Kansas agree to that? Why should not the 
Committee on Agriculture examine the matter and determine how 
many grades of í the commerce of the United States needs and de- 
fine each one? My impression is that in Chicago, for instance, grade 
“t No. 1” or grade No. 2’? is not fixed by any official of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, but is fixed by the statutes of Illinois or by authority 
of the statutes; and the case may be similar in St. Louis. If that is 
true, and if it is desirable that the statute law should not only limit 
the number of which may exist, but describe the grades, it 
seems to me the Committee on Agriculture ought to have reported a 
different bill from this. 

Mr. FUNSTON. The gentleman does not understand the bill. It 
does not make any grade arbitrary. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is what I object to. 

Mr. FUNSTON. It only establishes a national grade, which does 
not interfere with the other gradings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. Does the statute ot Illinois provide any 
other grade than that wheat shall weigh 60 pounds to the bushel? 

Mr. ADAMS. Oh, I think so, 

Mr, WILLIAMS, of Ohio. I do not think there is any other grade 
established. 

Mr. ADAMS. Who establishes the grade? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. The buyers establish the grade, and 
the buyers in every county where wheat is sold make a grade to suit 
themselves. Now, that is what we want to avoid. 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly, we want to avoid that. 

Mr. FUNSTON. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ApAMs] has 
asked me why the Committee on Agriculture do not introduce a bill 
establishing these different grades. 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I reply, simply because the Committee on Agri- 
culture has not facilities or opportunities for becoming familiar with 
this matter, That committee is not as conversant with it as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is and ought to be. We think it wiser to refer 
these matters to him and allow him to regulate them rather than at- 
tempt to make a regulation ourselves. 

Mr. PICKLER. ‘There is nothing compulsory in this bill? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Nothing at all. 

Mr. PICKLER. Different parties may adopt or reject these grades, 
as they please? . 

Mr. FUNSTON. The gentleman is thoroughly correct; they may 
adopt or reject them, as they please. a 

Mr. ADAMS. Who may do so? 

Mr. PICKLER. Anybody or everybody, as I understand. If we 
adopt these grades parties in Chicago may buy and sell by them or 
not, as they please. 

Mr. FUNSTON, Let me explain the utility of a measure of this 
kind. Suppose a dealer in France buys so many bushels of American 
wheat, described as No. 2. If we have established a standard by 
national legislation, that man knows precisely what he is to get, 
because he knows what the national standard is. If there is no na- 
tional standard, the grade of wheat which he will get as No. 2” will 
— upon the locality from which it comes. 

ADAMS. ‘The gentleman says, as I understand, that the move- 
ment in favor of this measure comes largely from the presidents of ag- 
ricultural colleges. 

Mr. FUNSTON. And also from the farmers. 

Mr. ADAMS. The farmers naturally want a uniform grade; and to 
that I do not object, But the movement in favor of allowing the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture toestablish five or ten or fifteen grades of wheat— 
where does that movement come from? 


Mr. FUNSTON. The gentleman will observe by examining the bill 
that the Secretary of Agriculture is to regulate these grades upon con- 


Illinois. There are no petitions from any such | sultation with the various boards of trade. 


Mr. ADAMS. Is he not to take the judgment of the presidents of 
the agricultural colleges? 

Mr. FUNSTON. No; he is to consult with the boards of trade who 
establish the usages, Here is the language of the bill: 


The Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, authorized and required, 
as soon as may be after the enactment hereof, to establish a standard for classi- 


fying and grading grains, and according to such standard to determine and fix - 
such classificatio: 


n and grading of wheat, corn, rye, oats, and other grainsas the 
usages of trade warrant and permit, 

The only way to ascertain the ‘‘ usages of trade is to consult the 
various boards of trade which have been grading wheat heretofore. 
As a matter of course, the Secretary of Agricultare will be compelled 
to consult these persons who have been making these grades, and 
largely be guided by their judgments or wishes, so that we may have a 
standard which will not be objected to and that will be uniform. 

Mr. COBB. But the matter is left to his judgment, after all? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Yes, sir, 

Mr. WADE. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I shall 
need that much time. I simply desire to make a brief statement of 
my views in regard to this matter. 

I see that this bill came into the House on August 29, and was re- 
ferred on that date to the Calendar. So it is just a month old. I had 
no knowledge of the bill until it was brought up to-day. 

The grain market of the world is located in my district. This is 
too important a measure to be railroaded through the House in this 
manner. It should be duly considered by a full House with ample 
time for consideration, and I am satisfied that these great interests of 
the grain men that we hear so much talk about will not suffer mate- 
rially within the next sixty days. We meet here again in about sixty 
days. During that time I will look into this question, investigate the 
matter fully, and will probably be for the bill then or some modifica- 
tion of it. But now Ishall have to object. 

5 Mr. FUNSTON. Do you see any objection to the bill in its present 
orm? 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. Why, of course I do, serious objection. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Then why do you not mention them and let us see 
if we can not put the bill in such shape as will meet your views? 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. Ido not desire to undertake to perfect 
a bill of this importance in so short atime. There may be some ob- 
jections to it that I can not now see. Weare liable certainly to have 
a double standard in Illinois for our grain if this 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Isit not provided in the Constitution that 
standards of this character shall be fixed by Congress? 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. Well, I do not want to go into the con- 
stitutional argument at this time, 

Mr. PICKLER. Dolunderstand the gentleman to hold that because 
Illinois has already adopted a standard for grain that the United States 
shall not also fix one? 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois, No, sir; not by any means; but simply 
that I am not prepared to support the bill now. I think it needs very 
mature consideration. I have had no notice of its coming up. It was 
brought in, as I have shown, thirty days ago. If it was so important 
as gentlemen seem to think now it should have been brought up be- 
fore, when the committee had plent? of time. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Allow me to say that we had other important 
measures to bring.in, and we brought this in as soon as we could. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. Ido not doubt the good faith of the com- 
mittee, and have not questioned it. But the gentleman’s own state- 
ment is that there were more important measures before the committee. 

Mr. FUNSTON. No, sir; I said other important measures before 
the committee. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. Well, if they preceded this, the com- 
mittee must have regarded them as more important. But I believe in 
good faith that the gentleman and his committee were looking out for 
the agricultural interests of the country. 

Bae pees I wish the gentleman would state his objections to 
the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. I have already stated my objections. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Name one of them. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. Well, in the first place, it is liable to 
cause a conflict in our business in Illinois by establishing a double 
standard of grading grain. 5 

Mr. FUNSTON. Does not the gentleman know that this does not 
force any standard? You can continue trade under your Chicago 
standard, if you prefer it. 

Mr. PICKLER. Ifyou havea good trade in Chicago, we will prob- 
ably adopt that. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. And this bill provides in the third sec- 
tion— 

Sr. 3. That from and after thirty days after such standard has been estab- 


lished aud such classifications and grades have been dete: upon and 
fixed and duly placed on record, as herein provided, such classification and 
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grading shall be taken and held to be the standard in all interstate and foreign 
trade and commerce in grain, 

That does not say anything about the standard in Illinois. 
we have a standard there already. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Why do you not finish the section ? 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. Very well; I will finish it. 
in all cases where no other standard of grade is agreed upon. 

That is, you must make a standard with every man you buy grain 
from, or must go by this standard set by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. PICKLER. You do that now. e 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. Well, the Secretary of Agriculture is a 

farmer, I have nodoubt, but I have equal confidence in the grain 
men of the West who have spent their lifetime in the business. 
think they are as competent as the Secretary of Agriculture to fix the 
standard. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. WADE. I now yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, itseems to me this bill ought to pass. 
It authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to fix the standard for classi- 
fying and grading grain—a uniform standard—not only for Illinois, but 
for Missouri and Kansas and Minnesota and the whole country. It 
seems to me that this is most important, for we all understand that 
complaints are constantly made in different States and different sec- 
tions that grain of the same quality is graded differently. 

I have heard great complaint by farmers and great complaint by 
grain men and elevator men that there is no common standard for the 
classification of grain. It seems to me that this is as important as it is 
that the Government should fix weights and measures. 

The last section of the bill does not interfere with the grain people 
in my own State orin the city of Chicago. If they have a classification 
under State law they can still have it by contract. It seems to me that 
that is ample. If our people, notwithstanding that 412 grains of sil- 
ver are a legal-tender dollar, wish to make any other contract, they can 
do it, and it seems to me just as sensible to object to a standard as to 
money or as to weights and measures as it is to object to a standard 
for the classification of grain. I think my colleague is mistaken. I 
have great respect for his opinion; and Iam glad to hear him say, if 
we can not get his consent so far as he is concerned to let this bill pass 
now, that he will investigate the matter between this and the coming 
together of Congress again. But I would much rather see the bill pass 
now; and if we had a quorum here I would favor taking the steps that 
would secure the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, who objects to a national classification 
of grain, as my colleague intimates that some one objects? Not I. nor 


Now, 


some Federal official ? 
Mr. ADAMS. Well, if my colleague will allow me, I understand 
the standard of grain in different States is fixed by public authority in 


Mr, WILLIAMS, of Ohio. By local law. 

Mr. ADAMS. I agree that the farmers of this country want a uni- 
form standard. I desire a uniform standard; but before I vest this dis- 
cretion in one officer of the Government I would be glad to see the 
statutes of the States or the regulations of those States by which these 
different grades of grain are created. Now, my colleague says it is a 
question of weights and measures. It is nothing of the kind, with all 

to him. It is a question of color and cleanness and plumpness 
of the kernel. 

Mr. CANNON. My colleague, I know, does not intend to misrep- 
resent me. I said that the same authority that fixes weights and 
measures might well be authorized to fix a standard-for the classi- 
fication of grain. 

Mr. ADAMS. Simply as an incident to the power to regulate com- 
merce among the several Statesand between the United States and for- 
eign countries, and it has not any connection whatever with the power 
to fix weights and measures. 

ae CANNON, There is as much reason, though, for one as for the 
other. 

Mr. ADAMS. Lagree that there should bea uniform standard; but 
I can see no reason for vesting this authority in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, I should like to see the description of Chicago No. 1 wheat 
and St. Louis No. 1 wheat and adopt, if possible, a compromise, or 
adopt the best standard; and I should think the same course ought to 
be taken with reference to the other grades of grain. 

Ido not know what these gentlemen who have urged this bill in the 
beginning think about the proper number of grades of wheat, and I 
think that this House and the farmers of the country, as well as the 
grain buyers and sellers of the country, might have some judgment on 
that point. Now, I want to say to my friend from Kansas [Mr. FUN- 
STON }, the chairman of this committee, that I do not for one moment 


object to a uniform standard of grain, and if we can establish a uni- 


form standard, and if that varies trom the Chicago standard, then I 
should be in favor of abandoning the Chicago standard altogether; for 
I ean see the advantage of one uniform national standard. All I say, 
however, is that before voting for this bill I should like to see, for my 
information and for the information of the House, that description of 
grain which constitutes No. 1 in one board of trade and No. 1 in 
a board of trade, in order to see what the real difference and dif- 
ficulty is. 

Mr. PICKLER. Would not the Secretary of Agriculture have bet- 
ter opportunities and be far more apt to get this classification in the 
proper shape than the Committee on Agriculture possibly: could ? 

Mr. ADAMS. No, sir; with all respect to him. The Committee 
on Agriculture, having these three separate statutes, ifthey are statutes, 
or reguiations, if they are ations, and being themselves the repre- 
sentatives of the farmers of country, I think could do that work as 
well as the Secretary of Agriculture could. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Will the gentleman allow mea question? Isit 
not a fact that the grades of grain are changed every year by reason ot 
the difference in seasons? 

Mr. ADAMS. Iam not familiar with the fact. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Is not the gentleman also aware that it is the most 
difficult thing for one board of trade to get even two inspectors to agree? 
And those who are experts in i ion are often far beyond the capa- 
bilities of any man in the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. PICKLER. That is just what we complain of, that the grain- 
buyers change the grade every year to suit themselves. 

Mr. PARQUHAR. The grain-buyers in the country districts take 
the grain just exactly as they find it, but wet seasons or dry seasons 
make all the differenceinthe world. In inspection annually in the dif- 
ferent. boards of trade the inspectors who are experts are expected to 
gauge or make the grades that come into the different markets, 

Mr. FUNSTON, Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Another difficulty. You can, if you wish, es- 
tablish a national grade. Yon can keep the samples here or in dif- 
terent parts of the country, but when you come to buy from first 
who inspects? The man who buys and the man who sells; and it is 
a matter of negotiation between the two. One will claim it is No, 1 
red; another says it is off No. 1. He says: I will give you a dollar 
and ten. The other says: Give me a dollar and twelve;’’ and so 
the deal is made. 

Mr. PICKLER. Suppose they had samples of the national stand- 
ard? x 

Mr. FARQUHAR. But they would not have, 

Mr. ADAMS. That would be impossible. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. You might havea grade of No. 1 red established 
this year, but when you came to put the thing into if there was 
a wet season in Minnesota, the wheat would not turn out No. 1 red 
by the standard of this year. 

Mr. PICKLER. But it would come in some one of the grades. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Dees the gentleman mean to say that the grade 
changes every year according to the season? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I say the standard of quality varies with the 
seasons, and unless you can regulate the seasons you can not regulate 
the grades arbitrarily. 

Mr. FUNSTON. When the No. 2 grade is established why is not 
that No. 2 grade regardless of the season? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I agree with the gentleman from Chicago [Mr. 
ADAMS] that there would probably be something gained if this could 
be done, but I am talking about the practical difficulties that I know 
ot as a commercial editor. I have seen all these difficulties. 

Mr. WADE. Mr. Speaker, I called up this bill for the purpose of 
having it diséussed. Inasmuch as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
TAYLOR] says if the bill is put on its passage he will call for a quorum 
and as there is no quorum present in the House, I withdraw bill. 

Mr. PICKLER. I object to the withdrawal of the bill. 

Mr. WADE. I withdraw my objection to the consideration of the 
bill called up by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CUTCHEON]. 

Mr. PICKLER, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is before the House, and I 
want to know if it can be withdrawn against the objection of mem- 
bers. LI object to its being withdrawn, because this bill is entitled to 
consideration as much as any other bill on the Calendar. 

Mr. HOOKER. I hope that it will be withdrawn, because it is evi- 
dently going to provoke discussion and consume time. 

Mr. CUTCHEON . Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri states 
that he withdraws his objection to the bill I called up. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, is not the order for unani- 
mous consent to consider this bill for half an hour in the nature of a 
rule, just the same as a rule adopted where the previous question is 
ordered, and does not that, therefore, take the bill ont of the power of 
the mover of the bill to withdraw it? 

Mr. HOOKER. I make the point that the objection came too late. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will examine the rule on 
the point made by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, against my own conviction, under 
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pressure from members, I will withdraw my objection to the with- 
drawal of the bill. 7 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri with- 
draws his objection to the bill which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 


TIMOTHY HENNESSY. 


Mr, STONE, of Kentucky. Iask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 3521) for the reliet of Timothy Hennessy. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 1 hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay unto the said Timothy Hennessy the three 
months“ pay. proper, as major of Fifth Pennsylvania Cavalry Volunteers, under 
the provisions of the said act of March 3, 1865, 

Mr, CUTCHEON. Parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is it in relation to the pending bill? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. When the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WADE] 
in an objection to the bill which I sent to the Clerk’s desk and 
stated that his purpose was to gain consideration of the agricultural 
bill, did not my motion remain on the table? When he withdrew his 
objection, as he did some time ago when he recalled the agricultural 
bill, did not that restore the bill that I sent to the Clerk's desk? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It does not when the proceeding is by 
unanimous consent. Unless a request for unanimous consent for the 
consideration ot a bill sent to the Clerk’s desk is entertained the mat- 
ter has no place before the House, and when objection was made it le!t 
the bill of the gentleman just the same as if it had not been called up. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I think it is now before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the gentle- 
man from Michigan will perceive that he could not present a bill, ask 
for unanimous consent for its consideration, then some gentleman ob- 
ject for the sake of getting up another bill, and then after it had been 
considered to withdraw his objection and let the bill which had first 
been objected to come up again. That would be giving to one gentle- 
man the control of recognitions, which rests exclusively in the Chair. 

Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill sent up by 
the gentleman from Kentucky, which has just been read? The Chair 
hears none, 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider he laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SOPHIA WENZEL. 


Mr. CALDWELL, I call up for present consideration the bill (H. 
R. 12123) granting a pension to Sophia Wenzel. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be il enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-rolls, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Sophia Wenzel, widow of John 
Wenzel, of Company F, Seventh United States Infantry, in the Florida war, at 
the rate of $12 per month. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Is there a report from the committee? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes, sir; there is a unanimous report. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and : 

Mr. CALDWELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. CLANCY obtained unanimous consent to have read and printed 
in the RECORD the following memorial; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 

We, workingmen of Brooklyn, respectfully request your honorable bodies to 
pass the joint resolution proposing an amendment to the National Constitu- 
tion securing to women of the United States the exercise of the rights of suf- 
frage on equal terms with men, 

As citizens of the United States we believe that it is mockery to call this na- 
tion a Republic while onc-half of the citizens are excluded m all voice in 
the Government; as thinkers we hold that the elovation and enfranchisement 
of women is essential to the development of the race; as workingmen we 
assert that only en political rights can women secure equal pay with 
men for equal work, 

The Local Assembly 1562, Knights of Labor Union, of the city of Brooklyn 
and State of New York, a union numbering 61 members, at a regular meeting 
thereof, 8 of the above petition and directed the secretary of said union 
to certify to this fact under seal, — s 

In witness whereof, I, Robert C. Utess, secretary of non, do this 26th 
day of September, in the year 1890, append my official signature and the seal 


of said union. 
[SEAL] ROBERT d. UTESS, 
Secretary, 217 Smith Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MARCELLUS PETTITT. 
Mr. LACEY. Lask unanimous consent for the consideration of the 


bill (H. R. 11766) to correct the military record of Marcellus Pettitt. 
‘The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War is empowered and directed to 


enter the name of Marcellus Pettitt upon the muster-rolls of Company G, 
Twenty-first Missouri Infantry Volunteers, from the 23d day of January, L 

to the 10th day of February, 1562, the latter date being the date of his death an 
his muster having been prevented by his fatal illness. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? The Chair hears none. 

Theamendment recommended by the committee was read, as follows: 

In line 6 strike out 22d day of January and insert “1st day of February.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bili as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, it wasaccordingly read the third time, aud passed. 

Mr. LACEY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passen and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BRIDGES ACROSS ENGLISH BAYOU AND CALCASIEU RIVER. 


Mr. PRICE. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9852) to authorize the Lake Charles Road and Bridge 
Company, of Lake Charles, La., to construct and maintain bridges 
across English Bayou and Calcasieu River. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dispense 
with the reading of the bill, as it is an ordinary bridge bill. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Louisiana says that this is a 
bridge bill in ordinary form, and asks unanimous consent to dispense 
with the reading of the bill. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
Is there objection to the consideration of the bill? The Chair hears 
none. 

: The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as fol- 
ows: 


In section 1, line 13, strike out the words "for compensation and insert the 
following: And such corporation may charge and receive such reasonable 
tolls therefor as may be provided from time to time by the Secretary of War.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 2 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PRICE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pasmed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


HENRY CLAY AND OTHERS. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 2617) for the 
relief of Henry Clay and others, owners and crew of the whaling 
schooner Franklin, of New Bedford, Mass. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Henry Clay, of New Bedford, Mass., agentand managing owner ofthe whal- 
ing schooner Franklin, New Bedford, the sum of $3,500, that sum being the esti- 
mated loss to the owners, captain, and crew of the schooner Franklin in reseu- 
ing the passengers and crew, twenty-six persons, after they had abandoned at 
sea the burning steamer Lorenzo D. Baker, of ton, and conveying them 
safely to New Bedford, thereby causing the schooner to leave her cruising 


grounds and break up her voyage, 
Sue. 2. That one-third of the sum appropriated by this act shall be paid to the 
captain and crew of the Franklin, according to the estimated amount of what 


would have been their respective shares of the 
Mr. HOLMAN. Task that the report be read. 
The report (by Mr. LAIDLAW) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2617) for tha 
relief of Henry Clay and others, owners and crew of the whaling schoouer 
Franklin, of New Bedford, Mass., have considered the same and respectfully 
submit the following report: 

The schooner Franklin left New Bedford on a whaling voyage in the Atlan- 
tio Ocean. She was prosecuting that vo; when, on the lach of July, 1889, 
being then on her Saring round and tiiin ad with success, at about 2 o'clock 
in the morning a glare o ht was discovered in the sky a long distance off, 
It was then blowing quite a gale. The captain, realizing at once that it was a 
ship on fire, made sail and stood for the burning vessel, 

At da: light great volumes of smoke ap „ aud about 10 o'clock the Frank- 
lin reac the spot, whero thev found that a vessel had been burned, and dis- 
covered six or seven men floating on aspar alongside the burning ship and 
quite exhausted. They were taken on board of the Franklin, and in twent: 
minutes from that time the vessel sank, having been burned to the water's 
edge. Men were put at the masthead to look for any life-boats, and finally 
discovered one, and proceeded to her, and finding that she had been over- 
turned by the waves they took sixteen men from off her bottom, Later on they 
found s smaller boat with the balance of the passengers and crew, making the 
whole number rescued twenty-five. 

The Franklin then had about 175 barrels of 8 casks; and, with her pros. 
pene of taking whales, would have filled them but for this unforeseen event. 

‘ot being able to cruise with so many extra people on board, she started at 
once for the soaa hoping to find some vessel that she could put them on board 
of; but not meeting with any she had to proceed on her voyage, and landed 
them safely on our shores, — A 

Cruising near the Franklin at the same time was another vessel, owned in 
New Bedford, which did not see this burning ship, but proceeded in catching 
whales and came home with a full cargo. The smallest value that the owners 
could place on the 175 barrels of sperm-oil that they had good reason to think 
would have been taken could they have remained on tne ground is $3,500, and 
that is the amount that they claim in remuneration for having saved this large 
number of lives. 

Your committee, after a careful review of the facts, are of the opinion that 


the claim made by the owners and crew of the Franklin is a just, fair, and rea- 
sonable one. These men had every right to expect a su 1 voy: and if 
it were not for the humane act which led to their return from their cruise, oil of 


the value claimed in the bill would in all probability have been secured. 
There are many precedents warranting a much larger return for an act like 
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this, and your committee believe that the passage of the bill will not only be a 
pe and proper recognition of the act, but will be an encouragement to others 
leave their pursuit to rescue life with the certainty thatthe same will be ap- 
preciated and a proper return made. 
Tue bill is reported back with the recommendation that it do pass. 


Mr. HOLMAN. What is the amount involved in this bill? 

Mr. RANDALL. Thirty-five hundred dollars. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would state upon what principle it is claimed that the 
United States ought to pay the officers, owners, and crew of this vessel. 

Mr. RANDALL. There are a great many precedents, cases where a 
larger amount has been paid under like conditions. It is the under- 
standing of captains that when they leave their crews and abandon all 
‘prospect of success in their calling for the time being in order to save 
life their services will be recognized, and such action ought to be rec- 
ognized and awarded by the Governmeut. Besides, there are peculiar 
features connected with the whaling business. In that business no 
man is paid by the year or by the month. The captain and the men go 
on shares. Their reward depends upon their suecess, and to catch 
whales they have to go upon the feeding grounds of the whale. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The gentleman does not think, I suppose, 
that this captain and his crew would have allowed these men to be 
drowned or burned if he had not believed that we would make good 
their loss? 

Mr. RANDALL. Certainly not. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, Thenit is not for saving the lives that we 
are to pay them. 

Mr. RANDALL. No; but I think such conduct ought to be recog- 
nized by the Government, and, as I have said, there are many prece- 
dents wheresuch appropriations have been made to quite large amounts, 
Only the other day a bill was passed appropriating $138,000 for a like 
purpose. I hope this bill will pass. 

The bill was ordered to be and read a third time; and it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


DANIEL C. TREWHITT. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 7641) for the 
relief of Daniel C. Trewhitt. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Daniel C. Trewhitt, late captain and assistant 
adjutant-general, Twenty-tifth Brigade, Seventh Division, Army of the Ohio, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the pay and allow- 
ances of a captain of cavalry from the 15th day of March, 1862, to the Ist day of 
August, 1862, 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to amend the record of the said captain and assistant adjutant-general, Daniel 
C. Trewhitt, and to muster him asa captain of cavalry, to date from March 15, 
1862, the date upon which he entered upon duty. 


Mr. COBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of the report. 
The report (by Mr. OSBORNE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H R. 7641 
for the relief of Daniel C. Trewhitt, of Chattanooga, Tenn., having considere: 
the same, respectfully report: 2 

The claimant Das, ſel C. Trewhitt, did the duty and performed the services of 
assistant adjutant-general of volunteers with the rank of captain from March 
14, 1362, to July 5, L362, before he was in a position wherein he could qualify as 
such officer. The facts are fully set forth in the report from the War Depart- 
ment hereto annexed. 

Your committee recommend that the bill be amended by striking out the sec- 
ond section, as no muster of such officer is or could be required. 

Your committee believe that the bill isa meritorious one, as Captain Trewhitt 
perfocmed the duty on the staff of General Spears and has not been paid, They 
recommend the passage of the bill. 

WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’s Orricr, 
Washington, May 2, 1890, 

Sır: I have the honor to return herewith House bill 7641, for the relief of 
Daniel C. Trewhitt, cte., which has been referred to the Department by the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. The bill provides for the payment tothe 
said Trewhitt the pay and allowances ofa captain and assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral (that is, the pay of a capitalo of avsi} from March 15 to August 1, 1862, 
and directs the Secretary of War to amend his record “and to mu- ter him as s 
captain of cavalry," to date from March 18. 1862, ete. i 

t appears from the records that Daniel C. Trewhitt was mustered in as lieu- 
tenant-colone! Second East Tennessee Infantry in September, 1831, and that he 
resigned as such March 14, 1862. He was nominated to the Senate June 13, 1562, 
for appointment as assistant adjutant-genera! of volunteers with the rank of 
captain, was confirmed Jane 30, 1862, and was commissioned accordingly by the 
President July 3, 1862, to rank from June 30, 1862, and received and accepted the 
commission August 2, 1882. 2 

No papers or recommendations upon which the nomination was made are 
found on file or ot record, but it was ordered, presumably, at the request of 
Brig. Gen. James G. Spears, who at that time was commanding a brigade in the 
Army of the Ohio, and for whose command the appointment was made. In 
his letter of August 2, 1862. accepting his appointment, Captain Trewhitt stated 
that he “had been in the United States service from th August, 1861,” and 
: “I have reported as ordered to Brig. Gen. James G. Spears, command- 
1 „ Brigade, Army of the Ohio, for whom I have been acting since 

4t arc te 

There are no retarns of this brigade on file, covering the period March to 
August, 1862, nor does it appear that Captain Trewhitt repurted to this office at 
all during this period, An examination, however, of the order books of the 
Twenty-filth Brigade, Army of the Ohio, found among the records of that army 
sent to this office after the war, shows that Captain Trewhitt ed a number 
of orders issued by General Spears from April 15, 1882 (ear on file), to 


August, 1862. It also appears of record that in March, 1863, the Hon. Horace 

presented to the War Department a petition and papers from Captain 
Trewhitt, askingan appropriation to pay the members of the staff of General 
Spears, and that these papers were returned to Mr. Maynard with the sugges- 


tion that oey be presented to Congress. 
Upon inquiry of the Second Auditor, Treasury Department, that oficer reports 
that Captain Trewhitt was last paid as lieutenant-colone! Second Tennessee 


Volunteers to include March 14,1862, and first paid as captain and assistant ad- 

jutant-general of volunteers from and including July 5, 882. Between these 

dates Captain Trewhitt had nolegal ap intment nor commission in the United 

States military service, and hence could not be legally paid. There wasno law 

or regulation authorizing him to enter duty as captain and assistant adjutant- 

general, nor any authority for a commanding general to place him upon duty 
n advance of his appointment by the President. 

The evidence of record, however, appears to show pretty conclusively that 
Captain Trewhitt did actually do duty in the capacity of assistantadjutant-gen- 
eral in General Speas's command during the period in question, and he has 
therefore an equitable claim tor pay. It is accordingly suggested that the bill 
in this case be so amended as to allow him pay and allowances of a captain and 
assistant adjutant-general from March 15 to July 4, 1862, inclusive (he has al- 
ready received pay irom July 5, 1862), and toomit the last section, directing the 
Secretary of Warto muster as a captain of cavalry to date from March 15, 
1862,” for the reason that the office of captain referred to was net one which was 
filled by the process of mustering; that it could have been filled in no other way 
than by appointment of the dent; and that, as it was notso filled as early 
as March 15, 1862, there is no way in which it can now be conferred upon any 
person as of that date. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. McKEEVER, 
Acting Adjutant-Gencral, 
The SECRETARY or Wan. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 

KO ene Daniel C. Trewhitt, a citizen of Hamilton County, Tennessee 
respectfully shows that on the [5th day of March, 1862, at Barboursvil 
was appointed assistant adjutant-general on the staff of 
98 then commanding Twenty-fifth Brigade, Seventh Di 


0. 

He immediately entered upon the discharge of the duties of said office aud 
continued therein until in the year 1864. > 

His appointment was duly forwarded to the President, but from some cause 
or informality he did not receive his commission till in A 1862, at Cum- 
berland Gap, Kentucky. His recollection is that his original appointment was 
simply approved by the President in April, 1862, and returned to him and sub- 
sequently returned to be acted on by the Senste, by which body being con- 
firmed a commission was duly issued, dated, as he now remembers, on or about 
the 2d day of August, 1862. 

Subsequently, at or near Carthage, in Tennessee, during our march to Carth- 
age, Tenn., in 1863, his commission and mang other valuable papers were e 
as he believes. He states that he received his first pay as such captain an 
assistantadjutant-general at Cumberland Gap, Kentucky, as now recollected. in 
August or September, 1862, and was only paid from date of his commission, 
which he now remembers was 2d of August, 1862. 

He respectfully uests the passage of an act authorizing him to receive pay 
for the services actually perenne from 15th March, 1862, tothe date of hiscom- 
mission, which will be shown by reference tothe War eee 

He respectfully asks this, not as a charity, but as simple justice and proper 
compensation for services actually performed by him and many others simi- 
larly situated, who had not advan of remaining at their homes to make 
necessary preparation for a sudden change from the ordinary avocations of life, 
but were forced suddenly from the civic duties of life and required at once to 
perform duties and assume responsibilities to which they were utterstrangers, 
and consequently he insists should not be held to the strict requirements ap- 
plicable to parties more happily situated, 

D. C. TREWHITT. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, Hamilton County: 


Personally appeared Hon. D.C. Trewhitt, the foregoing petitioner, and made 
oath that the facts stated in the foregoing petition are true to the best of his 
knowledge, information and belief and recollection. 

D. C. TREWHITT. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me October 11, 1889, 

[sear] FR. DE TAVERNIER 
Justice of the Peace and Notary Public, 
STATE or TENNESSKE, Hamilion County: 


I, L. M. Clark, clerk of the county court of stid county, do hereby certify that 
Fr. de Tavernier, esq., whose genuine signature appears to the forezoing certifi- 
cate, is now, and was at the time of signing the same, an acting justice of the 
peace in and for said county and State aforesaid, duly elected, commissioned, 
and qualted according to law, and that full faith and credit should be given to 
his official acts as such. 

Witness my hand and seal of said courtat office in Chattanooga this 2h day 
of February, 1890. 

[SEAL.] L. M. CLARK, Clerk. 


STATE or Tesxesser, Hamilton County: 


Personally appeared James R. Edwards and made oath in due form of law 
that he is a citizen of Chattanooga, Tenn, which is his post-office address; that 
he is fifty-two years of age; that he has heard read the petition of Hon, D. C. 
Trewhitt for remuster and pay for services as assistant adjutant-general of 
Twenty-fifth Brigade, Seventh Division, Army of the Ohio, from 15th March, 
1862, to August 2, 1862, or date of his muster in, and in verification thereof 
states that he joined said command in early part of April, 1362, and said D. C. 
Trewhitt was then the adjutant-general of said brigade und pertorming the 
duties of said position, and continued so to do until near the close of the war. 

JAMES R. EDWARDS. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me October 11, 1839, 

[sEAL.]} FR. DE TAVERNIER, 

Justice of the Peace and Notary Public. 
STATE oy TENNESSEE, Hamillon County: 

I. L M. Clark, clerk of the county court of said county, do hereby certify that 
Fr. de Tavernier, esq., whose genuine signature appears to th. foregoing cer- 
tificate, is now, and was at the time of signing the same, an acting justice of the 


peace in and for said county and State aforesaid, daly elected, commissioned, 
and qualitied according to law, and that full faith and credit should be given to 
his official acts as such, 

Witness my hand and seal of said court at office in Chattanooga this 20th day 
of February, 1890. 

[sean] L, M. CLARK, Clerk. 


The committee recommended an amendment striking ont the second 
section of the bill. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. EVANS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill as 
amended was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

J. S. 0, G. GREEE AND OTHERS. 
5 Mr. Speaker, I call up House resolution, Mis. Doc. 

0. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the following bills (H. R. 9636, 9639, 10627, 10387, 11 
11219, 11229, 8066, and 10917) for the relief of J. S. O. G. Greer, estate of 
1 Walsh, William 
lion, Auto D. 
deceased 


papers, be, and the same are hereby, referred to the Court of Claims under the 
Con; commonly known as the Bowman act” 
nging of suits against the Government of the 

United States,” approved March 3, 1887. 

The SPEAKER. Thereis anamendment which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Afterthe name Gradengo” insert the 5 and the case of John A. 
Heard, of Hinds County, Mississippi, being House Report 937." 

Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Speaker, those cases were all referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and that committee recommend that they 
be referred to the Court of Claims for examination, consideration, and 
report to this House. I ask the adoption of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. KILGORE. Before I determine whether I shall object or not, 
I want to inquire whether the committee has not the authority under 
the Bowman act to refer theseclaims to the Court of Claims, and there- 
fore whether it is not unnecessary to pass this resolution. 

Mr, HOOKER, I think not. The committee thought it necessary 
to pass the resolution, and therefore they reported it. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does not the resolution undertake to remove the 
bar of limitation and give a cause of action where none now exists? 

Mr. HOOKER. Notatall. All the cases have been considered by 
that committee, and they think them proper eases to go to the Court 
of Claims for examination and report. 

Mr. CANNON, I think the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] 
is right. My recollection of the Bowman act is that under it any com- 
mittee of the House or Senate can refer a case to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. HOOKER. That may be so, but whether the committee could 
refer it or not, there is no harm in the adoption of the resolution by the 
House. If the committee can do it they are simply the agents of the 
House, and it gives the matter no greater dignity for the House to do 

it than for the committee to do it. 

Mr. KILGORE. But in doing such things we frequently remove 
the bar of limitation. 

Mr. HOOKER. I do not think so. Ido not think there is anything 
of that kind in this case. The resolution says nothing about that, and 
the pape will have to consider the cases under the law as they find the 
law to 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I notice that the name of John A. 
Heard is included there. Is there a man named I. N. Baker connected 
with that claim? 

Mr. HOOKER. I do not think so. This is a claim for the relief of 
John A. Heard, of Hinds County, Mississippi. 

Mr. KILGORE. What amount is involved in these claims? 

Mr. HOOKER. I do not know the amount. That depends upon 
what the court finds. I ask for the adoption of the resolution. It 
simply refers these cases to the court for examination, inquiry, and re- 


Mr. KILGORE. Well, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to it, but Ishall 
not object, 

Mr. HOOKER. Lask for a vote. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was then adopted. 


RELIEF OF SETTLERS ON PUBLIC LANDs, 


Mr. HERMANN. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the public bill which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 2014) for the reliot of certain scttlers on the public lands ot the United 
States and to authorize the taking and filing of final proofs in certain cases. 
Be it enacted, eic., That in cases now before any of the land offices of the United 

States in which there has been or is now a vacancy in either of the offices of 

register or receiver, where the day set for hearing fual proofs came during the 

‘vacancy in said office, and there is no contest or protest against said claims, and 

where the remaining officer has taken said proofs and reduced the same to 

writing, the same may now be passed upon by the register and receiver as if 
the same had been taken when there was no vacancy, 

BSEC. 2. That hereafter, when a vacancy shall occur in any of the land offices 
of the United States by reason of the death, resignation, or removal of either 
the register or receiver, and the time set for taking final proofs falls within the 
vacancy thus caused, thé remaining officer may proceed to take said final 
proofs, in the absence of any contest or protest, reduce the same to writing, and 
Te file in the office, to be considered and passed upon when the vacancy 


There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 


of the bill; which was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADDITIONAL JUSTICE, SUPREME COURT OF ARIZONA, 


Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6975) to provide for an additional as- 
sociate justice for the supreme court of Arizona. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the supreme court of the Territory of Ari- 
zona shall consist of a chief-justice and t 


associate justices, any three of 
whom shal! constitute s quorum. ‘ È 


Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the President toappoint one additional as- 
sociate justice of said supreme court in tho manner now provided by law, who 
bse yar phar Bs ee the term of four years, and uncl his successor is ap- 
pointed and qualified. 

Sec. 3. That the said Territory shall be divided into four judicial dis cts, 
and a district court shall be held in each district by one of the justices of the 
supreme co at such time and place as may be prescribed by law. Each 
judge, 3 shall reside in the district to which he is assigned. 

Sec. 4. That resent chief-justice and his associates are hereby vested 
with the power and authority, and they are hereby directed, to divide said Ter- 
ritory into four judicial districtsand makesuch assignments of the judges pro- 
vided for in the first section of this act as shall in their judgment be meet and 


proper, 

Sec.5. That the said district court shall have jurisdiction, and the same is 
hereby vested, to hear, try, and determine all matters and causes that the courts 
of the other districts of the Territory now possess; and for such purposes two 
terms of said court shall be held annually, at such places within said district as 
may be designated by the chief-justice his i ora majority of them, 
aoe e ane petit jurors be summoned thereon in the manner now re- 
qu W. 

Sec. 6. That all offenses committed before the passage of this act shall be 

„tried, and determined in the same manner and with the same ef- 
ect (except as to the number of judges) as if this act had not passed. 

Sec, 7, That any justice who has heard a cause from which an appeal is taken 
is hereby prohibited from sitting in or participating in the on of the 
same on appeal. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Lask for the reading of the report in this case. 


The report of the Committee on the Territories (by Mr. SrRUBLE) was 
read, as follows: 


interested paron: create suspicion of collusion among the judges to sustain the 
opinions of eac! 

In the Territory of Arizona each district is as large as the State of In 
and three judges were necessary in past years, when the population was smal 
and litigation light. 

These judges, in addition to their duties as supreme court ju 


'erritory. 

Attorneys, witnesses, and litigants have to travel in many instances hun- 
dreds of miles to reach the jndge or court, and since the judges are not allowed 
traveling expenses, and railroads are few and the cost of travel very the 
expenses of this character become a great burden to all concerned, which can 
in a measure be remedied by giving the Territory an additional jud; The 
eourts in all the districts are burdened with accumulated b and it is not 
possible to clear the dockets. The Territory is increasing rapidly in population 
and wealth, and the best interests of the people demand increased court facili- 


ties, 
In view of the foregoing facts the committee recommend the of the 
e words 


bill, with the following amendment: At the end of section 4 add 
“said districts so made to be subject, however, to fulure act of the Territorial 
Assembly of said Territory." 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I would like to know from what 
committee this bill has been reported. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. From the Committee on Territories. 

Mr, BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Bills of this class have usually 
gone to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. SMITH, ot Arizona. This bill has also been favorably reported 
in the Senate. Every Territory except Arizona has been allowed this 
fourth judge. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New Jersey object? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. No, sir; I simply wanted to know 
the channel by which the bill reached the House. 

Mr. OATES. I trust the gentleman from New Jersey will not object. 
This bill is similar to one which the Committee on the Judiciary con- 
sidered and favorably reported. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, ot New Jersey. To relieve the gentleman’s ap- 
prehension, I will say that I do not object. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration. 
of the bill. 

The amendment reported by the committee, to insert at the end of 
section 4 the words said districts so made to be subject, however, to 
future act of the Territorial Assembly of said Territory,’’ was read and 


to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
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time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, ard 


Mr. REED, of Iowa, moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
= passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 

e table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


NUMBERING OF PARAGRAPHS, ETC., OF TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. McKINLEY, by unanimons consent, submitted the following 
resolution; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Clerk 
of the House be, and he is hereby, directed to number consecutively the para- 
. and sections of the bill (. R. 94186) to reduce the revenue and equalize 

uties on imports, and for other purposes, in the enrollment of said bill. 


NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE AND WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. STIVERS. Iask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 260) for the relief of the New York, Lake Erie and 
Western Railroad Company. 

The bill was read. 
hg ioe Is there objection to the present consideration of 

bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I object. 

COMPENSATION OF CENSUS ENUMERATORS, 


Mr. DUNNELL. Lask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration and passage of the bill which I send to the desk. ‘The gentle- 
men who objected to this bill the other day have withdrawn their ob- 

ections, 
. The bill (H. R. 11716) to amend an act to provide for taking the 
eleventh and su nent censuses, approved March 1, 1889, was read. 
Fe F Is there objection to the present consideration of 
ill? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I ask that the report be read, subject to the right 
to object, I wish to know what the effect of the bill is. 

Mr. DUNNELL. There is no report. The consent of a majority of 
the Committee on the Eleventh Census was secured to the passage of 
this bill. The circumstances calling for its are explained in a 
letter which I hold in my hand from the Census Office. I hope the 
gentleman will not make any objection. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I have great confidence in the judgment of my 
friend from Minnesota, but I would like to know the object and effect 
of the bill and what amount of additional expense will result from its 

e. It seems that an additional expenditure is provided for. 

Mr. VAUX. The bill provides for an increase of salaries, as I un- 


derstand. 

Mr. DUNNELL. The object of the bill is to make provision for 
those enumerators of the census who, in rural portions of the country, 
were found to be receiving a very inadequate compensation. By the 
letter from the Census Office it appears that in many of the States the 
average compensation did not exceed $1.75 a day, out of which these 
enumerators had to pay their expenses. I hope the gentleman from 
Tennessee will not object. There is no appropriation asked for. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But it necessarily creates an appropriation, and, 
for all we can see, a very considerable one. I think the effect will be 
the expenditure of a very sum. But considering the inefficiency 
in which a part of the work at least was done, without any fault of 
the office here, I do not hesitate to say that this ought to looked 
into a little more carefully. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McMILLIN. For the present I object. 


BOUNTY—ORDNANCE CORPS. 


Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (H. R. 6584) for the relief of certain en- 
listed men of the Ordnance Corps, United States Army, in the matter 
of claims for bounties. 

The bill was read, as follows: 3 

Be it enacted, ete., That the pre accounting officers of the T. 
ment be, and they are hereby, directed in the consideration of the 
bounty heretofore filed,or which may be hi r filed, of enlisted men of the 
Ordnance Corps, United States Army, to allow to such enlisted menof the Ord- 


nance Corps, their widows or heirs, the same bounties as have been allowed to 
other enlisted men who served in the war of the rebellion. 


So SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
e bill? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Reserving the right to object, I call forthe 
reading of the report. 

The report (by Mr. MAIsH) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill ae en- 
titled “A bill for relief ot certain enlisted mon in the Ordnance Corps, United 
States Army, in the matter of claims for bounties," submit the following report: 

The records of the War Department show the total number of men enlisted in 
the Ordnance Corps from 1861 to 1865 to have been 731. Ol these 89 deserted and 
176 were discharged or died prior to the close of the war. The Paymaster-Gen- 
eral’s office estimates the amount that would be required to pay to all, except 
the deserters, sums equa! to those paid other enlisted men of the same dates of 
enlistment at$168,535. K 

Froin this there would be a reduction on account of such discharges as were 
made under circumstances preventing payment of bounty; the usual per- 
87 of cases in which claims would not be presented owing to disappearance 
of claimants and absence of heirs or legal representatives. f is believed that 


Depart- 
ims for 


the total cost of placing these men on a footing in this particular with other 
volunteers would not exceed $150,000. s P 
Your committee report back the bill and recommend its passage. 


There being no objection, the bill was considered and ordered to be 
en; and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

RECONSIDERATION, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to submit a privileged motion. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman state it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to enter a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill H. R. 11391 was passed. I refer to the bill in regard 
to Indian schools, which was before the House last night. 

The SPEAKER. The motion will be entered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the bill relating to the juris- 
diction of the courts, the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R.9014) to define and regulate the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
United States. 

Mr. KILGORE. My understanding about that bill was that it was 
to go to a committee. 

The SPEAKER. No, a point of order was made by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. The Chair sustains the point 
of order and the bill is referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


FRANCIS GILMAN, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 4258) in- 
8 pension of Francis Gilman, with Senate amendment. 

The te amendment was read. 

Mr. PERKINS. 1 move to concurin the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. What is the effect of the amendment? 

Mr. PERKINS. The effect is to strike out two months’ pension 
which would be received under the House bill. 

The motion of Mr. PERKINS was agreed to, and the Senate amend- 
ment was concurred in. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the Senate amendment 
to the bill (H. R. 7989) to promote the administration of justice in the 
Army, and for other purposes. 

The Senate amendment was read, as follows: 

In line 7, strike out the word in“ where it occurs the second time. 


Mr. CUTCHEON. This is simply the correction of a clerical error 
by which either the engrossing clerk or the printer inserted the word 
ttin” a second time. It is not necessary to the sense of the text, but 
on the contrary obscures it. I move to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ALLOTMENT OF LANDS IN SEVERALTY,. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 3043) toamend 
and further extend the benefits of the act approved February 8, 1889, 
entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the allotment of lands in severalty to 
Indians on the various reservations, and to extend the protection of the 
laws of the United States over the Indians, and for other purposes,’’ 
with House amendments disagreed to by the Senate and request for a 
conference on the disagreeing votes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on insisting on the amendments of 
the House and agreeing to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The motion was to. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the business on the Speaker's 
table. ~ 

CUSTOMS COLLECTION DISTRICT, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 1568) establishing a customs 
collection district to consist of the States of North Dakota and South 
Dakota, and for other purposes, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eic., That a collection of customs district be, and the same is 
hereby, established, embracing the States of North Dakota and South Dakota, 
embina, in the State of North Dakota, as a port of entry, and Sioux Falls, 
in the State of South Dakota, as a port of delivery. 

Sec, 2, That the collector for the port of North and South Dakota shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall be paid a salary of $1,200 per annum. 


etek 3 Is there objection to the present consideration of 
e ? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let the report be read. Has this bill been re- 
ported by a committee of the House? i 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. It has been. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let the report he read. 

The report (by Mr. LIND) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred Senate bill 1658, pro- 
viding for the establishment of the customs collection district of North and 
South Dakota, report that said bill should pass by reason of the fact that the 
two States aforesaid are not now in a customs collection district; that the north 
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ine of the safd ——— district—350 miles in length—is the boundary line be- 
tween the United and the Dominion of Canada; that the interests of the 
customs service and of the ple demand a more systematio and perfect in- 
8 along the line than Le posible under the present arrangement in order 
the law may be enforced and smuggling prevented and unlawful immigra- 
tion prevented. 
Mr. McMILLIN. In what collection district are these States now? 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. They are now under the jurisdiction of the 
district of Minnesota, but properly they are not in any collection dis- 
trict. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. They are under that jurisdiction? 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. Simply under the jurisdiction. 
Mr. MoMILLIN. And the Jaws enforced from tuat office? 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. Les; trom St. Paul, 400 miles away. 
Mr. McMILLIN. You provide tor two districts here? 
2 Mr. HANSBROUGH. No, sir; only one district, including the two 
tates, ; 
Mr. McMILLIN. And establish a port of delivery? 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. Yes; at Pembina. 
Mr. McMILLIN. What officials 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. There is a port of entry at Pembina, on the 
north line, and a port of delivery at Sioux Falls, in South Dakota, 


500 miles south. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What offices are provided for in the bill? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Simply a collector, and I would say that the 
passage of this bill will make no extra expense to the Government. 

Mr. McMILLIN. How will the second office, the port of delivery, 
be run? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Itisoptional with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury whether he shall appoint 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Strike out that part of it and I will have no ob- 
jection to the passage of the bill. I do not see the necessity for that, 
and it contemplates officers the need for whom Iam not able to see 
from the report. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. This is a Senate bill, and if it is amended 
now it probably will not pass during this session. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. You can send it back to the Senate and have it 
disposed of 

7 80 GIFFORD. I hope the gentleman will not object to the port 
of delivery. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Sioux Falls is a city of 20,000 inhabitants, 
hope the gentleman will not object to the establishment of a port of 

elivery. f 

Mr. MCMILLIN. As there seems to be no other in either of the 
States, Ishall make no objection. Ishall not object to each State hav- 
ing one. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. There is great necessity in Sioux Falls for 
the establishing of a port of delivery. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see withdraws his objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and 

Mr. HANSBROUGH moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


FORT RANDALL MILITARY RESERVATION, SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, I present a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. 
R. 789) opening to settlement a portion of the Fort Randall military 
reservation, in South Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R.789) opening to settlement a por- 
tion of the Fort Randall military reservation, in South Dakota, haying met. after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
resi ive Houses as follows : 

hat the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate, and agree tothe same with an amendment as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: An act opening tosettiement a portion of the 
Fort Randall military reservation, in South Dakota, and to dispose of the Sisse- 
ton military reservation; and the Senate agree to the same. 

E. 
E. J. 
W. S. HOLMAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


P. B. PLUMB 
A. 8. PADDOOK, 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 


‘The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The Leman hom on the part of the House submit the following explanation of 
the report of the committee of conference on House bill 789, opening to settle- 
ment a portion of the Fort Randall military reservation, in South Dakota: 

The Senate amended the bill by adding thereto sections 2,3, and 4. 

2 provides for the survey of the abandoned Fort Sisseton military 
reservation, in South Dakota. 

Section 3 grants to the State of South Dakota one section of land of the said 
Fort Sisseton military reservation,upon which the buildings used in connection 
with said fort are situated, to be used by said State as a permanent camp and 
parade groand for the militia of said State, the title to re to revert to 
the United States whenever they cease to be used by said State for such pur- 
pose, 


Section 4 grants to said State of South Dakota the remaining portion of said 
reservation as a partof the lands ted to said State under the provision of 
the act admitting said State into the Union, 


L. E. PAYSON, 

E. S. TURNER, 

W. S. HOLMAN, 

Managers on the part of the House, 
The report was adopted. 
Mr. PAYSON, I have another privileged report that I desire to 
present, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R.7254) to repeal the timber-culture laws, and for other purposes, 
Mr. PAYSON. . Read the report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Your committee bave had under consideration House bill No. 7254, to repeal 
the timber-culture law, and for other purposes, and recommend that the House 
non-concur in all Senate amendments and agree to a conference, . 


Mr. PAYSON. Iask that the House non-concur in the Senate amerd- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I would like to inquire of the gentle- 
man whether it is intended to come to au agreement at this session, 

Mr. PAYSON. I will say to the gentleman, if I may properly do 
so in advance, that unless the Senate recede from their entire amend- 
ment and pass the repeal of the timber culture law as the House passed 
it, no agreement will be reached at this session. 

The motion was to. ; 

The SPEAKER subsequently announced as conferees on the part of 
the House Mr. Payson, Mr. PICKLER, and Mr. HOLMAN. 


AMENDMENT TO POSTAL LAWS, 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H, R. 11527) to amend chapter 
1065 of the acts of the first session ot the Fiftieth Congress. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That chapter 1035 of the acts passed at the first session of 
the Fiſtieth Congress be, and the same is hereby, amended as follows, namely: 
By inserting in fine 19 of said act, between the words “new™ and “register- 
ing,” the words “ or improved 

Sec. 2. That this act take effect from the date of its passage. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, a point of order on that bill. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. I will explain the effect of the act in a few 
words. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Iwant to make a point of order. I want to 
call the gentleman’s attention to the form of the bill. I doubt whether 


this is a good amendment of an act passed by a former Congress, to at- 
tempt here to simply insert two or three words into a former act. I do 
not see how a court would be able to recognize the existence of a statute 
sought to be amended in that way. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. The act has become one of the Revised Stat- 
utes by its passage. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is very true, but you only insert these 
words without stating how the act will read afterit isamended. This 
would be proper as an amendment to a pending bill, but I do not be- 
lieve you can amend an act passed by a former Congress in that way. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Yon ought to recite the section as it will read 
after it is amended. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I think you ought to redraught the section. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. Does the gentleman make that point of order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that is a point of order. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not know that it is, but I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to it. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. That is a point of law rather than a point of 
order, 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. The effect of this act, I will say for the in- 
formation of the House, is this: The act referred to was passed in the 
Filtieth Congress, looking to the providing of new locks for registered 
mail pouches, in order to secure the greatest safety for them. By the 
terms of the act the Department construed that they are only author- 
ized to accept locks which are not new merely in fact, but new in me- 
chanical design, 

As a matter of fact the Department has advertised, but has accepted 
no new lock, because none was presented which was believed to be 
superior to the existing lock. The effect of this amendment would 
be, in case any improvements are made on the existing lock, that a re- 
advertisement should be made, which would leave the matter open 
for any new lock manufactured. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is it recommended by the Postmaster-General ? 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. That is recommended by the Post-Office De- 

rtment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Itsimply makes available an appropriation already 
made by Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the bill? 
The Chair hears none. The question is on ordering the bill to be en- 

d for a third reading. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Betore it goes to that, Mr. Speaker, I did not 
understand the gentleman to say whether it was recommended by the 
Postmaster-General or not. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. It is; and it is also reported favorably by 
the committee, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE TO SIT DURING VACATION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House (on behalf of Mr. CANNON) the 
following resolution; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations, or such subcommittee as 
they may desi are hereby authorized to sit during the vacation for the 
purpose of considering and facilitating the business of the committee in ad- 
vance of the next 8 session, to be convened at such time as the chairman 
of said committee may order. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House (on behalf of Mr. Mor- 
RILL) the following resolution; which was read, considered, and agreed 
to: 


Resolved, That 25 copiesof the testimony taken by the special committee to 
investigate charges against the Commissioner of Pensions be ordered to be 
printed for the use of the committee. 


JAMES M, LOWRY. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 3449) for the relief of James M. Lowry. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, c'c., That the sum of $217.73 be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated, to be paid outof any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 

to James M. Lowry, of Whitfield : ‘ounty, Georgia, the same being balance 

due him for services rendered as assistant marshal in the eleventh enumerat- 
„ of East ‘Tennessee in taking the Eighth Census of the United 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia presents the follow- 
ing amendment, 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by striking out the words of Whitfleld County, Georgia.“ 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration ot 
the bill? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I would like to hear a statement about the 
bill, 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been reported by 
the Committee on Claims in previous Congresses, and passed in the 
Forty-eighth Congress. It is simply a little balance. There was an 
appropriation made to pay all these claimants at one time in a lump 
sum; but the gentleman having this claim did not know of it until it 
was lapsed, and this is the only oue of that class, I havea letter from 
the Department which explains it fully and shows that it was due and 
is unpaid. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? The Chair hears none. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CANNON, I think we may as well have the regular order. 

Several MEMBERS, Oh, no. 

Mr. CANNON. I may as well withdraw it. 


GRANT TO THE RIO GRANDE JUNCTION RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 3933) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey to the Rio Grande Junction Railway Company 
certain lands in the State of Colorado in lieu of certain other lands in 
said State conveyed by the said company to the United States. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacled, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and ho hereby is, au 
thorized to convey in fee to the Rio Grande Junction Railway 8 ſor 
right of way and other necessary railroad purposes, a strip of land in Mesa 
County, State of Colorado, now held by the United States for school purposes 
in connection with Grand Junction Indian school, said land being described as 
follows: Beginning at a point on the Ute meridian 1.769. 7 feet north of the 
southwest corner of section IS, township L south, of range | east of the Ute 
meridian; thence running northward along the said Ute meridian to the north- 
west corner of the southwest quarter of said section 18; thence easterly along 
the nor h line of the said southwest quarter ol section IStothe northeast corner 
of the said southwest quarter of section 18; thence in asoutherly directionalong 
the east line of the said southwest quarter of section 18 40 feet; thence in a 
straight line and in a southwesterly direction to the place of beginning, not to 
exceed in the aggregate 263 acres: Provided, That the said railway compan 
shall first convey or cause to be conveyed to the United States in fee, whic 
to the Attorney-General of the United States, 
the following-described land, in lieu of the land to be conveyed to the said 
company as herein provided: Commencing at the southeast corner of the south- 
west quarter of section 18, township I south, of range 1 east of the Ute meridian; 
thence running eastalong the south line of said section 18 70 rods; thence north 
80 rods, more or less, to the north line of the southwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of said section 18; thence west 70 rods to the east line of the southwest 
quarter of said section 18; thence south S rods, more or less, to the place of be- 
ginning: being the west S5acres of the south half of the southeast quarter of 
section 18, township ! south, of range I east of the Ute meridian, together with 
water rights appurtenant thereto, including 22 statute inches of water from the 
Mesa County ditch, for the irrigation of said land: Provided further, That the 
said railway company shall build and maintain a fence along the line of railway 
next to the school lands: And providedalso, That the United States reserves the 


conveyance shall be satisfactor 


unrestricted right of way for 8 mrposes over said land to be conveyed 
to said company as he: provided, Z 


Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the report will be read. 
The report (by Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred Senate bill 3938, 
having had the same under consideration, make the following report: 

The bill was referred by the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate to the 
henorable Secretary of the Interior; and the letters of the Hon. T. J. Morgan, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Hon. Lewis A. Groff, Commissioner of the 
Gencral Land Office, and the Hon. George Chandler, Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, are herewith attached as a part of this report, aud it appears from said 
letters that they favor said bill with certain amendments. The ameudments 
indicated were made by the Senate and your committee can see no objection to 
the bill, and therefore recommend that the same do pass as it comes from the 
Senate withoutamendment. The objects of said bill are set forth in the report 
of the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, and the same is herewith made 
a part of this report. 


The Senate report (by Mr. TELLER) is as follows: 


The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred Senate bill 3933, hav- 
ing had the same under consideration, make the following report: 

t appears to be necessary in the construction of the Rio Grande Junction 
Railway to cross the northwest corner of the quarter-section of land on which 
the Grand Junction Indian school, in the State of Colorado, is located. It is 
proposed by this bill to exchange the land that will bo cut off by the line of 
such railway from the main part of said school farm for other lands adjoini 
the school farm, and that can be reached without crossing the proposed ig 


way track. 
For the 26.3 acres to be conveyed to the railway company the said railway 
company is to convey to the Government, for the use of said school, 35 acres 
of land which is doubtless of equal value per acre with the land to be con- 
veyed to the said raaa company. This exchange is approved by the De- 
partment, as will be seen by the following: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFERU E 
Washington, June 30, X 

Sır: I have received by Department reference for report Senate bill No. 3933, 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to convey to the Rio Grande Junc- 
tion Railway Company certain lands in tae State of Colorado, in lieu of certain 
other lands in said State conveyed 4 the said company to United States. 

The bill authorizes the ~ecretary of the Interior to convey in fee to the said 
company, a strip of land not to exceed 26.3 acres to be taken from the northern 
portion of the tract of ground belonging to the Grand Junction Indian school, 
upon the condition thatthe company shall first convey to the United States in 
fee a portion of land aggregating 35 acres adjoining the southeastern portion of 
the reservation, with the water rights thereto — 

It is further provided that the United States maintain the unre- 
stricted right of way for irrigation purposes in the land proposed to be con- 
veyed to the company, and that the line of railway next to the school lands 
shall be securely fenced by the company. 

‘This bill was first referred to the General Land Office for report, but as the 
lands proposed to be conveyed by the Government are held for Indian school 
purposes, it was returned to the Department with the suggestion that a report 
should be made upon the matter by this office. 

Tne Commissioner of the General Land Office in his letter herewith returned 
adds, however, the following information with regard to the land pro to 
be conveyed to the Government by the company: * Pre-emption entry 
No. 126, by Geo D. P. Whitson, made October 29, 1883, for the south half south- 
east quarter, section 18, and north half northeast quarter, section 19, township 1 
south, range least. Patent has not as yet issued upon said entry.’ 

The matter of the proposed exchange of lands provided in the bill has been 
the subject of some correspondence between this office and the officials of the 
railway company, and also the superintendent of the Grand Junction Indian 
school, and after careful consideration I see no objection to the ex- 
change, provided the rights of the Government are 1 

I have the honor to submit for the consideration of Department certain 
additions and amendments to the bill under consideration. 

The description of the land pro to be conveyed to the company by the 
Government is defective, and in line 12, after the word “one,” the following 
words should be inserted: “south of range 1;" and after the word “east” 
the words “of the Ute meridian.” 

In view of the statement of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
that no patent has ever issued for the land proposed to be conveyed to the 
United States by the seep nore a bron in order that the Government may receive 
a perfect title in case the exchange is made, the following words should be in- 
serted in line 23. after the word deed: “which conveyance shall be satis- 
factory to the United States Attorney-General.” 

In my opinion the Government shoald not be required to fence the lands pro- 
posed to be conveyed to it by the company, and it is therefore suggested that 
after the word lands,“ in line 40, the following words be inserted: and also 
the tract of land which shall be conveyed to the Government as herein pro- 


vi 
The bill is herewith returned, and I have the honor to state that if it shall be 
amended as herein indicated I see no objection to its approval, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
T. J. MORGAN, Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


DEPARTMEST OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFP) 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1890. 

Sin: Iam in receipt, through reference for report, of Senate bill 3938, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to convey to tho Rio Grande Junction 
Railway Company certain lands in the State of Colorado, in lieu of certain 
other lands in said State conveyed by the said company to the United States. 

The lands sought to be conveyed to said company by this bill appear to be 
now held by the United States for school purposes in connection with the Grand 
Junction Indian school. 

From inquiry, it is learned that the deeds and other papers looking to the 
proposed transfer are all on file in the Indian Oftice, and it would seem chat any 
report as to the advisability of the transfer should be made by said office. 

I might add, however, that the records of this office show as follows, in rela- 
tion to the tract offered by the company, described as being the west 35 acres 
of the south half of the southwest quarter of section 18, township 1 south, of 
range i east of the Ute meridian.” x 

Pre-emption cash entry No, 125, ‘Gunnison series.“ by George D. P, ed game 
made October 20, 1883, for the south one-half, southeast quarter, section 18. 
north one-half northeast quarter, section 19, township | south, range 1 east, 

Patent has not as yet issued upon said entry. 

The bill is herewith returned, 

Very respectfully, 


LEWIS A. GROFF, Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Washington, July 2, 
Sre: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by your reference, of S, 
authorize the Secretary of the In 


“A bill to 
Gehde Junction Railway y certain lands in the State of Colorado, in 
ee een easan nes te d State conveyed by the said company to the 


In response thereto I transmit herewith copies of communications from the 
Sar 323 0 155 mh gs 5 “si — 
une Ils and June A 
The re: Dryers preach iraina a General Land Office shows that a por- 
tion of land sought to be conveyed by the railroad company is co by 
entry 126, “ Gunnison series,“ by George D. P. Whitson—not yet patented— 
formal inquiry at the Land Office Í am advised that this case is before 
“board of equitable adjudication ” for confirmation. 


States shall be sa 
the lands conveyed to the United 
The bill as amended is herewith returned. 


Very ly, 
GEO. CHANDLER, Acting Secretary. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON PUBLIO Lax 
United States Senate. 


The committee recommend the following amendments, and that, as amended, 


Senate bill 3938 as follows: 

e 4, section I. strike out the words“ by patent.“ 
line 12, after the word 2 “south of range 1. 

said line 12, after the word.“ east.“ insert “of the Ute meridian.” 
after the word “convey,” Vor cause to be conveyed.” 


Eesge 
1 8 
a5 
3 
4 
4 
> 
3 
f 
L. 
5 
5 
S 


line 39, strike out the word “ seu 
strike out the word “ maintain“ and insert “reserve.” 
42, strike ont the word “in” and insert the word “over,” 


PEAKER, Is thereobjection to the consideration of the bill? 
hears none. 
The bill was ordered toa third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 
Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 
BRIDGE OVER THE TENNESSEE RIVER. 


Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (H. R. 10301) to extend the time for con- 
struction of bridge over the Tennessee River. 

The bill was read at length for information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. I object. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I introduced that 
bill. It is simply an extension of the time. The charter has run out, 
and now they are ready to build the road. The bill is in regular form. 

Mr. KILGORE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think the bill is a proper one and should go 
through, and I hope that the gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is made. 

DANIEL W. PERKINS. 


Mr. BLISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 8846) for the relief of Daniel W. Perkins. 

The bill was read at length for information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration? 

Mr. KILGORE. I object. 

Mr.CANNON. Regular order. 

STATISTICS OF INTERNAL COMMERCE. 

Mr, STIVERS, from the Committee on Printing, reported back the 
joint resolution (S. R. 53) authorizing the printing of the annual re- 
port of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics on internal commerce for 
1 


Bs 
= 
: 


55 


Pap 
f 


The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, cic., That there be printed 
15,000 copies of the annual report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics for 
bet dg | 1889; 5,000 copies for the use of the members of the Senate and 10,000 
copies for the use of the members of the House of Representatives; and that 
the sum of $3,234.50, or so much of the same as may be necessary to defray the 

of printing such report, be appropriated and paid out of the money 
Treasury not otherwise — — 
The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading. 
The 22 was taken on the passage of the joint resolution. 
Mr. KILGORE. T ask for a division. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 44, noes 4. 
Mr. KILGORE. There is no quorum present to do business. 
Mr. VAUX. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now adjourn, 
We can not do business without a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to adjourn is not debatable. [Laugh- 
ter. 

r. VAUX. I know it is not. 

The motion to adjourn was rejected—ayes 44, noes 48. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, has it been deter- 
mined that there is no quorum present? If it has, I move a call of 
the House. 


in 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
KILGORE] made the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER counted the House and ascertained the presence of 
97 members, 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I move a call of the House. 

Mr: KERR, of Iowa. Pending that I move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Pending the announcement of the vote, 

Mr, KENNEDY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled a joint resolution and bills 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 125) to extend the time of payment to settlers 
on the public lands in certain cases; 

A bill (S. 125) for the relief of Reaney, Son & Archbold; 

A bill (8. 270) for the relief of the assignees of John Roach, deceased; 

A bill (S. 728) in recognition of the merits and services of Chief En- 
gineer George Wallace Melville, United States Navy, and of the other 
officers and men of the Jeannette Arctic expedition; 

A bill (S. 968) for the relief of Amos L. Allen, survivor of the firm of 
Larrabee & Allen; . 

A bill (S. 1857) for the relief of Charles P. Chouteau, survivor of 
Chouteau, Harrison and Valle; 

A bill (S. 2212) relative to the Rancho Punta de la Laguna; 

A bill (S. 2916) to remit the penalties on gunboat No. 2, known as 
the Petrel; : 

A bilt (S. 3269) for the relief of the administratrix of the estate of 

e W. Lawrence; 

A bill (S. 3532) granting a pension to W. Vogdes; 

A bill (S. 3716) to provide for the examination of certain officers of 
the Army and to regulate promotions therein; 

A bill (S. 3952) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Alabama River, ator near Selma, Ala., by the Selma and Cahawba Val- 
ley Railroad Company; 

A bill (S. 4021) to authorize the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to annul and cancel the subdivision of part of square 112, 
known as Cooke Park; 

A bill (S. 4081) to provide for the incorporation of trust, loan, mort- 
gage, and certain other corporations within the District of Columbia; 

A bill (S. 4221) to confirm certain sales of the Kansas trust and di- 
minished reserve lands in the State of Kansas; 

A bill (S. 4309) granting the right of way to the Sherman and North- 
western Railway Company through the Indian Territory, and for other 


purposes; 

A bill (S. 4354) to refer to the Court of Claims certain claims of the 
Shawnee and Delaware Indians and the freedmen of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, and for other purposes; 

A bill (8. 4395) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at some accessible point in Boone County, in the State 
of Missouri; 

A bill (S. 4396) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the 
Osage River at some accessible point in the county of Benton, in the 
State of Missouri; 

A bill (S. 4398) giving, upon conditions and limitations therein con- 
tained, the assent of the United States to certain leases of rights to mine 
coal in the Choctaw Nation; 

A bill (S. 4403) to provide an American register for the steamer Jo- 
seph Oteri, Jr., of New Orleans, La.; 

A bill (S. 4405) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at the most accessible point within 1 mile above or be- 
low the 2 of Quindaro, in the county of Wyandotte and State of 


Kansas; an 

A bill (H. R. 11469) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, and for prior 
years, and for other purposes. 2 

The House then (at 3 o’clock and 48 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolution was intro- 
duced and referred as follows: 

By Mr. OWENS, of Ohio (by request): 

Resolved, That the commissioners of the District of Columbia be requested to 
inform the House of resentatives as speedily as possible whether the law 
requiring the capital stock of the street railroads in said District to be assessed 
at its fair cash value has been observed or not; to send forthwith certified copies 
of the annual return made under oath by the officers of said corporations as to 
the value of their stock and the assessment for the past five years; to inform 
the House of Representatives whether the president of the Washington and 
Georgetown Railroad Company has (or any other railroad company) been al- 
lowed to change the printed oath to his return, and, if so, why; to inform the 
louse of Representatives whether the annual licenso tax of $% for each street- 
car has been collected for the past fifteen years, and, if not, why; whether any 
taxes, and, if so, what, have been assessed and collected on the cars, horses, and 
other 35 property of said corporations for the t twelve years, an 
not, why not; and to send s tabulated statement the assessment and 
account with for the past ten years; 


to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

A bill (S. 1677) granting a to John private Company | J 
B, One hundred and twenty-first United States Colored Infantry—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (S. 2047) granting a pension to Mrs. Esther J. Boone—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2761) granting a pension to Mrs. Sarah A. Aspold—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2808) for the relief of Amos Gilbert—to the Committee on 


Pensions. 
A bill (S. 3258) granting a pension to Adaline L. Miller—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


A bill (S. 3438) for the relief of John K. Hummer—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3586) for the relief of Johanna Willoth—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4416) granting a pension to Thomas Richardson—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4341) granting a right of way across Fort Assinniboine mil- 
itary reservation to the Great Northern Railway—tothe Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 12120) toincrease the 

ion of Mary Condy Ringgold, mother ot George H. Ringgold, late 

ieutenant-colonel ary deputy paymaster- „United States Army, 

0 by a report (No. 3228) —to the Committee of the Whole 
ouse. 

Mr. YODER, from the Committeeon Invalid Pensions, reported with 
amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 11311) granting an increase 
of pension to Eugene A. Osborn, accompanied by a report (No. 3229)— 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VAN SCHAICK, from the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds, reported with amendment the bill of the Senate (S. 1265) to 

rovide for the purchase of a site for and the erection of a public build- 
Pe at Oakland, in the State of California, accompanied by a report 
52 3230) —to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
nion. 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on War Claims, reported favor- 
ably the bill ot the Senate (S. 3829) for the relief of Ch Charles W. Cronk, 
accompanied by a report (No. 3231)—to the Committee of the Whole 


ouse, 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ported favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 2357) for the relief of 
Mrs. Louisa Jackman and the legal representatives of Mrs. Martha 
Vaughn, accompanied by a report (No. 3232)—to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

ADVERSE REPORT. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, an adverse report was delivered to the 
Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

By Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, on the bill (H. R. 10861) to amend section 3066 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, in relation to issue of warrants in 
certain cases. (Report No. 3233.) 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3of Rule XXII, a bill and a joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, severally read twice, and referred as fol- 
lows 

By Mr. WALLACE, of New York: A bill (H. R. 12188) authorizing 
refund of duties on certain goods—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Joint resolution (H. Res. 234) to increase 
from 50 to 100 the number of copies of the eulogies on the late Samuel 
Sullivan Cox to be delivered to his widow—to the Committee on 
Printing. 


z PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. GREENHALGE (by request): A bill (H. R. 12189) for the 
relief and payment of certain moneys to the heirs and legal represent- 
atives of the late Jeremiah French—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 12190) for the relief of the attendants 
on the insane at Hospital for the Insane in the District of Columbia— 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PEEL: A bill (H. R. 12191) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Calvin B. Cunningham—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12192) for the relief of William D. MeBride—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 12193) granting a pension to Ben- 
jamin F. Brown, of Kansas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12194) for the relief of Ephraim A. Brown, of Kan- 
sas—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TRACEY: A bill (H. R. 12195) to pension Hannah C. Reid— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WADDILL: A bill (H. R. 12196) for the relief of James T. 
Caldwell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12197) for the relief of George Munn, of the city 
of Manchester, in the State of Virginia—to the Committee on War 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12198) for the relief of the estate of Alexander 
Ars late of Henrico County, Virginia—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12199) to relieve Peter a from the charge 
of desertion—to the Committee on Military Aff 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLISS: Petition of Charles Sumner Post Woman’s Relief 
Corps, of Sumner, Mich., praying passage of a bill granting a pension 
to Anna Ella Carroll, an army nurse—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

By Mr. BUCKALEW: Petition of 128 citizens of Pennsylvania for 
the of a national Sundas-rest law—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CARUTH: Petition of Business Men’s Association and Ex- 
change, of Syracuse, N. Y., in favor of placing mailing boxes at rail- 
road stations—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- Roads. 

By Mr. CONGER: Resolution of citizens meeting in Cooper Insti- 
tute, New York, favoring the eight-hour law for postal clerks—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition and papers in claim of J. A. Roms- 
burg—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PEEL: Petition of Mary 2 for property taken by Fed- 
eral troops during the late war—to the Committee on War 

Also, petition of William D. McBride, praying that his claim for 
property taken by the Army during the late war be referred to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, October 1, 1890. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
On motion of Mr. EDMUNDS, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday’ s proceedings was dispensed with. 
NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the consent of the Senate to submit the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resotved, That a committee of two Senators be a 
Senate to join such committee as may be appointed by the House of resent- 
atives to wait on the President of the United Statesand inform him 
he may have any further communication to make, the two tech ape ne now 
ready to adjourn. 

I ask for the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. BLAIR. I desire before any adjournment to call up the labor 
bill which is now the unfinished business, and to ask action upon it. 
T should not like to have any resolution passed which would at all in- 
terfere with the disposition of that measure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This is simply a formal resolution to call on the 
President to ascertain whether he has any further communication to 
make. It will not interfere with the bill the Senator has in charge. 
Mr. BLAIR. But it also contains a statement that the Senate is 
rendy to adjourn if the President has nothing further to communicate. 
I insist that the Senate shall consider the labor bill, and I shall, as soon 
as the proper moment arrives, move to proceed to its consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand the Senator 
from New Hampshire to object to the present consideration of the reso- 
lution? 

Mr. BLAIR. TI object to its consideration if it is to interfere at all 
with the consideration of the labor bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It will not interfere with it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It will not interfere with the motion the Senator 
designs to make. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
dent, 

Mr. BLAIR. I know it is quite ordinary, but it concludes with an 
intimation that the Senate is ready to adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hampshire 
object to the present consideration of the resolution ? 


inted on 2 of Represent the 


It is the ordinary courteous message to the Presi- 
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Mr. BLAIR. I withdraw the objection on the suggestion that it will 
not interfere with the consideration of the labor bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There being no objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution, the question is on agreeing to the same. 

The resolution was to; and the Vice-President appointed as the 
committee on the part of the Senate Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. HARRIS. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. COCKRELL, By request, I presenta memorial of the national 
convention of representatives of the commercial bodies of the United 
States in favor of the passage of the Torrey bankrupt bill. I move 
that it be printed as a miscellaneous document, and, as the bill has 
been reported, that it lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I present the petition of E. N. Hill, a citizen of the 
United States, praying for the passage of a national election law. The 
petition contains some figures, and I move that it be printed as a mis- 
cellaneous document, and that it lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR. I present a memorial of the Federation of Labor of the 
District of Columbia, dated October 1, 1890, addressed to the Senate, 
which is as iollows: 

Whereas a law was enacted in 1863 which was intended to limit the hours of 
labor on public work to eight hours per day, and which, if fairly in reted 
and honestly executed, would, in the judgment of this bod. so limit and regu- 
late the hours of labor of employés of the Government; and 

Whereas said law has never been enforced in accordance with its true spirit 
and intent, but, on the contrary, has been shamefully evaded and flagrantly 
violated almost continuously from the date of its poses by contractors and 
executive officers or their agents in compelling or permitting laborers, work- 
men, and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the Government to work more 
_— eight boura percalendar day, and is being evaded and violated atthe pres- 
en ; an 

Whereas, in compliance with the request of the organized workingmen of the 
country, the Houseof Re . a bill (H. R.9791) which, with the 
amendments recommended by this y, will remedy the defects of the origi- 
nal law and compel its enforcement: Therefore, 

Re: |, That the Federation of Labor again respectfully but very carnestly 
requests the Senate and House of Representatives to consider and pass the bill 
“constituting eight hours a day’s work for all laborers. workmen, and mechan- 
ies employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United States,” etc., 
—_ i amendments recommended by the Federation during the present ses- 

n o 

Resolved, That Senator BLAIR, chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, be requested to present these resolutions to the Senate at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to-morrow (Wednesday) morning. 

JOSEPH K. POTTER, Secretary. 

I move that the memorial lie on the table, the bill having been re- 
ported. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of citizens of Wayne County, 
Nebraska, praying for the passage of Senate bill 3991, known as the 

ock pure-food bill; which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented a petition of the Board of Trade of St. 
Joseph, Mo , praying that the duty on beans may be reduced or alto- 
gether removed; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the jobbers and wholesale dealers 
in groceries and provisions of Chicago, III., a memorial of wholesale 
merchants of Providence, R. I.; a memorial of the Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation of Brooklyn, N. V.; a memorial of the Grocers and Importers’ 
Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa.; a memorial of the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association of Detroit, Mich.; a memorial of the jobbers and whole- 
sale dealers in groceries and provisions, of the State of Maine, and a 
memorial of the jobbers and wholesale dealers in groceries and pro- 
visions, of Steubenville, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage ot the 
Conger lard bill; which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
8 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 9852) to authorize the Lake Charles Road and 
Bridge Company, of Lake Charles, La., to construct and maintain 
bridges across English Bayou and Calcasieu River, reported it with- 
out amendment, 

He also, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9236) granting a peusion to Mrs. Margaret O'Connor, now 
Soke reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 


ereon. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 12013) to pension John D. Bagby; 

A bill (H. R. 6356) for the relief of Martha A. Foster; 

A bill (H. R. 6635) for the relief of George R. Wright; 

A bill (H. R, 4728) for the relief of Henry W. Burlingame; 

A bill (H. R. 6359) tor the relief of Mrs. Charity P. Harrison; and 

A bill (H. R. 6663) for the relief of James S. Smith. 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 3096) to revise the wages of certain employés in the 
Government Printing Office, submitted an adverse report thereon; which 
was agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 


R. 8046) to revise the wages of certain employés in the Government 
3 Office, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report 
reon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 1893) to publish the Revised Statutes, reported adversely thereon, 
and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

PRINTING OF ACTS 


Mr. MANDERSON, Iam directed by the Committee on Printing, 
to whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] for the printing of the silver bill and the anti- 
trust bill, to report it with an amendment, and I ask for its present 
consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution; which was read, as follows: 

Ordered, That 500 copies of public act 2i4 and the anti-trust bill be reprinted 
for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is public act 214? 

Mr. MANDERSON. ‘The silver bill is the first act referred to. I 
move to amend the resolution by inserting, after the word ‘‘ reprinted,’’ 
the words in pamphlet form.” 


The amendment was to. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Five hundred copiesof each are to be printed? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Five hundred of each. After the word ‘‘cop- 
ies’’ I move to insert the word each.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was 
referred the concurrent resolution submitted by Mr. FRYE on the 29th 
ultimo, reported it without amendment; and it was considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed 10,000 extra copies of the reports of committees and discussions thereon. 
of the International American Conference; 2,000 of which shall be for the use of 
the Senate, 4,000 for the use of the House, and 4,000 for distribution by the State 
Department. 

PRINTING OF TARIFF LAW. 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution; and it was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: i 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Senate 10,000 copies of the 
tariff law of the present session and also of the tariff law of 1883, in such form 
as to show comparison between the laws, under the direction of the Committee 
on Printing. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. STEWART. Before that motion is put I desire to introduce a 
bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I withdraw the motion fora moment. There is 
some little further morning business to be transacted. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. STEWART (by request) introduced a bill (S. 4450) prescribing 
the qualifications of jurors in the Territories, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Territories. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 4451) for the relief of the 
Star Arms Company; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Claims. 


ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS UNDER EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hampshire 
rise to morning business? 

Mr. BLAIR, I should like to ask unanimous consent to say, before 
the motion of the Senator from Vermont is put, that the bill to which 
I ask attention is one that has been already partially, and I should 
think probably nearly wholly, considered by the Senate. The Senate 
adjourned last Saturday for the want of a quorum, otherwise it would 
no donbt have disposed of the bill at that time. If it is to be acted 
upon it is almost absolutely essential that it shall be acted upon at 
this time, in order that there may be the opportunity of getting it to 
the President. Although the motion of the Senator from Vermont is 
a privileged motion, I ask him to withhold it that I may request the 
Senate to complete the consideration of the unfinished business. I do 
not think it will take ten minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS, What is the pending motion? 

Mr. BLAIR. Thereis no motion pending, but one is about to be 
submitted by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I had made a motion for an executive session, but 
withdrew it for morning business for the time being. As Senators all 
understand, it is extremely important to the public interests thatan 
executive session should be held. 

Mr. HARRIS, It is important, and we onght to have an executive 
session at the earliest moment possible, 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. With great respect tomy friend from New Hamp- 
shire, I hope he will allow us to have an executive session at this time. 

Mr. BLAIR, It is a privileged motion. Of course I can not object 
to the motion; but I wish to state the circumstances and appeal to the 
Senator from Vermont to allow the bill to be considered. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, I shall be most glad to join with my friend from 
New Hampshire in passing a suitable bill of the title he names, but it 
is absolutely impossible that such a bill can become a law at this ses- 
sion, forit will have to go back to the House of Representatives, to which 
I can only refer in the most general way as being probably somewhat 
short in the number of its members. 

Mr. BLAIR. Still the Senator perbaps is laboring under a mistake 
as to the bill I refer to. He probably thinks it is the general eight- 
hour law. Irefer to one which has been passed by the Senate in a 
former Congress, a House bill coming to us providing for the reim- 
bursement of the arrears of labor performed beyond the eight hours 


per diem. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, I understand what the bill is; but it has been 
amended, or ought to be, as I saw it last, in respect of not making 
mere gifts to people who with a perfect understanding agreed to doa 
certain amount of work fora certain price and got it. The other people, 
who under a kind of moral or otber coercion had to work longer for 
the pay that was allowed for eight hours, are really entitled to consider- 
ation, I agree, and ought to be paid. 

Mr. BLAIR. I propose to substitute for the bill as it passed the 
Honse the bill which was passed by the Senate formerly with no op- 
position. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘The result of that of course would be a question 
between the two Houses, and it is impossible, I am sure I can say with- 
out violating parliamentary law, that such a bill can become a law at 
this session. I must therefore insist on my motion. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 
Tue motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 

eration of executive business. After one hour spent in executive ses- 
sion the doors were reopened. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagrecing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 789) opening to settle- 
ment a portion of the Fort Randall military reservation, in South Da- 
kota. 

TARIFF COMPILATION, 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the following 
resolution, submitted by Mr. ALpricit September 30, 1890, reported 
it withont amendment: 


Ordered, That the Committee on Finance have authority to collate, index, and 
print such testimony as may be on file with the committee in connection with 
the bill H. R. 9116, together with any other data relative to tarif matters they 
— 5 N the expense therefor to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada ask for the 
present consideration of the resolution ? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I do. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let it go over for a few moments. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be laid over. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. PRU- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, on the 30th 
ultimo, approved and signed the following acts and joint resolution: 

An act (S. 160) to open abandoned military reservations in the State 
of Nevada to homestead entry; 


An act (S. 181) for the relief of the estate of Thomas Niles, deceased; | 


An act (S. 435) granting a pension to Malinda Collins; 

An act (S. 497) to provide for the sale of certain New York Indian 
lands in Kansas; 

An act (S. 573) granting an increase of pension to Mark F. Carter; 

An act (S. 728) in recognition of the merits and services of Chief En- 
gineer George Wallace Melville, United States Navy, and of the other 
officers and men of the Jeannette Arctic expedition; 

An act (S. 754) granting a pension to James Malin; 

An act (S. 768) granting a pension to Frederick H. Macke; 

An act (S. 792) granting a pension to Martha J. Dodge; 

An act (S. 987) granting a pension to Mary L. Miller; 

An act (S. 1040) granting a pension to Thomas H. Wilkerson; 

An act (S. 1059) granting an increase of pension to William W. Bliss; 

An act (S. 1154) to increase the pension of James Johnston; 

An act (S. 1195) for the relief of Snowdon & Mason; 

An act (S. 1237) granting a pension to Mary E. Crimmins, widow of 
Patrick Crimmins; 

An act 8 1468) granting a pension to Betsey Mower; 

An act (S. 1480) granting a pension to Wick Morgan; 


An act (S. 1640) granting a pension to Helen A. Beebe; 

An act (S. 1705) granting a pension to Ira Manley; 

An act (S. 1706) granting a pension to John Morgan; 

An act 8. 1712) granting a pension to Cynthia A. Gudgell; 

An act (S. 1812) granting an increase of pension to Emily F. Warren; 

An act (S. 1840) granting a pension to Sallie Douglass Hartranft; 

An act (S. 2212) relative to the Rancho Punta de la Laguna; 

An act (S. 2216) granting a pension to Mrs, Anna L. Taylor; 

An act (S. 2238) granting a pension to Elizabeth Rumsey, army nurse; 

An act (8. 2574 to increase the pension of Nelson Monroe; 

ae act (S. 2574) granting a pension z Benjamin F. prown 5 

n act (S. 2575) granting an increase of pension to Margaret Fla 3 

An act (S. 2805) to provide for the disposal of the Old Fort fae 
Fort Lyon and Pagosa Springs military reservations, in the State of 
Colorado, to actual settlers under the provisions of the homestead laws; 

An act (S. 2916) to remit the penalties on gunboat No. 2, known as 
the Petrel; : 

An act (S. 3159) granting a pension to Albert P. Davis; 

An act (S. 3183) granting a pension to Amanda M. Smyth; 

An act (S. 3234) granting a pension to Harriet B. Hamilton; 

An act (S. 3269) for the relief of the administratrix of the estate of 
George W. Lawrence; 

An act (8. 3275) granting a pension to John William Cable; 
on act (S. 3332) granting an increase of pension to Margaret E, 

erce; 

An act (S. 3342) granting a pension to Andrew Hopper; 

An act (S. 3448) granting a pension to Clara H. McIntire; 

An act (S. 3538) granting a pension to John W. Bennett; 

An act (S. 3532) granting a pension to Georgiana W. Vogdes; 

An act (S. 3543) granting a pension to Salina B. Merrick; 

11355 N75 (S. 3649) granting an increase of pension to Katherine W. 
owell; ; 

An act (S. 3716) to provide for the examination of certain officers of 
the Army and to regulate promotions therein; 

An act (S. 3756) for the relief of William Elmendorf; 

An act (S. 3760) granting a pension to J. Seaton Kelso; 

An act (S. 3798) to authorize the Mobile, Jackson and Kansas City 
Railroad Company to cross certain rivers in the State of Mississippi; 

An act (S. 3801) authorizing the use of the Louisville and Portland 
Canal basin on certain conditions; 

An act (S. 3816) granting a pension to Margaret D. Marchand; 

An act (S. 3895) to amend an act entitled An act to establish a rail- 
way bridge across the Illinois River, extending from a point within 5 
miles of Columbiana, in Greene County, to a point within 5 miles of 
Farrowtown, in Calhoun County, in the State of Illinois,” approved 
March 3, 1883; 

An act (S. 3948) granting a pension to Morris Leavy; 

An act (S. 3952) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Alabama River at or near Selma, Ala., by the Selma and Cabawba Val- 
ley Railroad Company; 

Au act (S. 3983) granting a pension to Joseph B. Sellers; 

An act (S. 4046) granting a pension to William Norwood; 

An act (S. 4011) to authorize the Canaveral and South Florida Rail- 
road Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the Indian 
River and one across the Banana River, both in the State of Florida, 
and to establish the same in each case as a road; 

An act (S. 4064) for the relief of William J. Martin; 

An act (S. 4021) to authorize the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to annul and cancel the subdivision of part of square 112, 
known as Cooke Park; 

An act (S. 4081) to provide for the incorporation of trust, loan, mort- 
gage, and certain other corporations within the District of Columbia; 

An act (S. 4221) to confirm certain sales of the Kansas trust and 
diminished reserve lands in the State of Kansas; 

An act (S. 4209) granting a pension to Henry W. Haley; 

An act (S. 4243) granting an increase of pension to Gurden L. Wight; 

An act (S. 4254) granting a pension to Eliza Wallace; 

An act (S. 4297) to authorize the Seneca Nation of New York Indians 
to lease lands within the Cattaraugus and Allegany reservations, and 
to confirm existing leases; i 

An act (S. 4309) granting the rightof way to the Sherman and North- 
western Railway Company through the Indian Territory, and for other 


purposes; 

An act (S. 4322) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Kentucky River and its tributaries by the Louisville, Covington and 
Cincinnati Railway Company, the Carrollton and Louisville Railroad 
Company, and the Westport, Carrollton and Covington Railway Com- 
pany, and theirassigns; 

An act (5. 4334) to authorize the building of a bridge at Dardanelle, 
Ark., across the Arkansas River; : 

An act (S. 4354) to refer to the Court of Claims certain claims of the 
Shawnee and Delaware Indians and the freedmen of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, and for other purposes; 

An act (S. 4395) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at some accessible point in Boone County, in the State 


-I of Missouri; 
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An act (S. 4396) au the construction of a bridge across the 
Osage River at some point in the county of Benton, in the 
State of Missouri; 

An act (S. 4398) giving, upon conditions and limitations therein con- 
tained, the assent of the United States to certain leases of rights to 
mine coal in the Choctaw Nation; 

An act (8. 4403) to provide an American register for the steamer Jo- 
seph Oteri, Jr., of New Orleans, La.; 

Au act (S. 4405) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at the most accessible point within 1 mile above or 
below the town of Quindaro, in the county of Wyandotte, and State 
of Kansas; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 125) to extend the time of payment to settlers 
on the public lands in certain cases. 


LAND SURVEYS. 


Mr. PLUMB. I present the report of the committee of conference 
on House bill 10639. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the d eing votes of tha two Houses on 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 10639) to amend section 2, act of 
after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows; so that the bill as 
amended will read: y : 
“That son on 2399 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be amended 
sons tor: 3 
“iSro, 2309. The NA manual of surveying instructions for the survey 
of public lands of United States private land claims, prepared at the 
General Land Office and bearing the instructions of the 


issioner, shall be enand deemed to be 
contract for surveying the public lands of the United States and private land 


claims.” 
Amend tho title so as to read: “An act to amend section 2599 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States,” 
P. B. PLUMB, 
J. N. DOLPH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
L. E. PAYSON, 
. J. TU. 8 


W. S. HOLMAN, 
Managers on the part of the House of Representatives, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on concurring in the re- 
port of the committee of conference. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask that that may be laid aside for a few mo- 
ments, I want to look at it. 

Mr. PLUMB. I can state to the Senator that the only difference be- 
tween the law as it is proposed to be and as it is now is that that sec- 
tion of the Revised Statutes provides for making a certain manual of 
instruction prepared many years ago a part of the surveying contracts. 
It has now been superseded by another and it is deemed advisable to 
have the law in accordance with the fact. That is the only effect of 
the bill, and I am certain it can not be objected to. It was drawn in 
the Department. The only necessity for a conference grew out of the 
fact that the wrong section of the statutes was mentioned in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That manual, this bill says, shall be taken to bea 
part of every contract, and the nature of that manual is instructions as 
to the method of survey and everything of that kind. 

Mr. PLUMB. If this bill is not passed they will have to be em- 
bodied at great length, and it is a volume of probably 300 pages. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is there anything in it that will give anybody 
any more land than he has now? 

Mr. PLUMB. It has nothing to do with the area of land at all. 
It simply refers to the surveys. i 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Allright. I withdraw my request, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the re- 
port of the conferencé committee. 

The report was concurred in. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Iaskleave tosubmitat this time the views 
of the minority of the Committee on Commerce on Senate bill 2792, 
and I ask that the usual number of copies be printed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is that the Mississippi River bill ? 

yea COCKRELL. What bill is that? Let us have the title of the 
bill read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The title of the bill will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2792) to make the Lake Borgne outlet 
and to improve the low-water channel of the Lower Mississippi River, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I ask that the usual number of copies of 
the views of the minority may be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made, in the absence 
of objection. 

COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 

Mr. Sree I offer a resolution for which I ask present con- 

on. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Printing, as at present constitu and 
is hereby, authorized to sit during the ng recess, e 
a By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
on. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
if that is the usual resolution. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is the resolution always passed at the 
end of a session for the reason that the Committee on Printing are 
charged by law with the supervision of contracts made by the Public 
Printer with lithographers, ete., and for that reason there must be an 
occasional sitting or action by the committee as such. It involves no 
expenditure whatever and no charge on the contingent fund. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I was under the impression that it had always 
been the rule, or the practice at least, for I do not believe there has 
been any rule of the Senate on the subject, that the committee should 
be continued during the recess, ‘ 

Mr. MANDERSON. Since I have been in the Senate the practice 
has always been to pass a resolution in the exact words of the reso- 
lution I have offered. 

A The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. r 
The resolution was agreed to. 


DIGEST OF CLAIMS. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing 
to report back favorably a House concurrent resolution; and I ask for 
its present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That there be 

pened 500 copies of the digest of claims referred by Congress to the Court of 

laims for a finding of facts under the provisions of the act approved March 3, 

1883, known as the Bowman act, now in manuscript, pre under resolution 

of the House of Representatives on March 7, 1883, the same when printed to be 

* hands of the Clerk of the House for the use of Senators and Mem- 
ouse. 


By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 


on, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution. 

Mr. MANDERSON. T will explain this to the Senator so that it 
will be understood. Under a resolution of the House one of the offi- 
cials of that body prepared a list of all claims that had been referred 
under the Bowman act. 

Mr. COCKRELL. By the House alone? 

Mr. MANDERSON. By the House alone; and I think there are 
some five or six thousand cases that have been thus referred. As the 
matter isin manuscript it is valueless for reference, and the House has 
therefore passed this resolution to print this digest to the extent of 500 
copies for the use of both Houses, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senate references are not included ? 

Mr. MANDERSON. They are not ineluded there. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. They ought to be. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Under the Bowman act, as itis called, a commit- 
tee of Congress can refer a case to the Court of Claims, or either House 
can refer a claim. Now, as I understand it, a large number of cases 
have at divers times been referred by House committees 

Mr. MANDERSON. And by the House itself. 

Mr, COCKRELL. To the Court of Claims; and some have been re- 
ferred also, but not very numerously, by the Senate. This digest only 
includes the claims which have been referred by the House or its com- 
mittees. I think we ought to have the claims referred by the Senate 
included in it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That can very easily be reached by a resolution 
at the next session of Congress, which will be in a very short time. I 
presume the number referred by the Senate and its committees will run 
into a few hundred. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not think there have been a hundred claims 
referred by the Senate. It seems to me it would be a very small matter 
to include those, and then we should have them all before us. We 
ought to have them included, because I am getting letters occasionally 
about claims, and when I go to hunt them up I find finally they have 
been referred to the Court of Claims by the House. 

Mr, MANDERSON. Allow me to suggest to the Senator that this 
is a matter which seems to be largely a matter of detail for the House 
itself to determine. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is just as important to us as to the House, 

Mr. MANDERSON. There is no trouble about our passing a Senate 
resolution that will reach the same matter so far as the Senate is con- 
cerned, because the expense of collating them and printing the names of 
the cases would be trifling. But this expense is over $500, and there- 
fore it requires the action of both Houses. It looks to me as if it was 
a matter that concerned the conduct of the House of tatives. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It ought to be printed so that it be of some 
service to the Senate as well as to the House. We have to consider 
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these cases, and none of them can become laws without the Senate 
having before it the facts in each case. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not see why it would not be valuable to 
the Senate as well as to the House to have this long list of cases which 
have been thus referred to the Court of Claims, but if the concurrent 
resolution is to be amended it might as well, under existing circum- 
stances, be defeated, because probably it can not be acted upon again 
in the Honse. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I suggest to the chairman of the Committee on 
Printing what the Senator from Missouri has so well said, that the value 
of this document will largely consist in its containing the list of all 
the claims that have been sent from each House to the Court of Claims, 
and not from one alone. That is agreed to. Nobody disputes that. 
This resolution does not provide for it, and the House, as a matter of 
delicacy (because we know it is very delicate about the Senate always 
as a co-ordinate branch), only named its own document, leaving the 
Senate to add the Senate document if it wishes to do so. The thing 
that ought to be done is to print in one book the references from both 
Houses, and print them like the list of private claims that we have had 
printed from time to time, so that if a particular case comes up a Sen- 
ator can turn to the document and see what it is. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That would imply a complete revision of this 
work that has been performed by the House officials. There has been 
no collation of such cases by any officer of the Senate and no resolu- 
tion of the Senate upon that question. The House, however, hasacted 
as to this mass of claims. The course that is referred to can very 
easily be taken by another resolution, and this, it seems to me, is the 
po thing to act on at this time. I ask for the question on the reso- 

ution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison agreeing to the resolu- 


on. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


THOMAS T. COLLINS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers,-referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate: 

In response to the resolution of the Senate of September 17,1890, I inclose a 
report from the Secretary of State, transmitting all the correspondence found 
among the files of his Department relating to the claim of Thomas T. Collins 
against the Government of Spain. 

BENJ. HARRISON. 


MANSION, 
Washington, October 1, 1890. 


CHARLES P. CHOUTEAU—VETO MESSAGE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States: 


To the Senate: 
Ireturn without my approval Senate bill No. 1857, “ for the relief of Charles P. 
Chouteau, survivor of Chouteau, Harrison & Valle.” 


This claim has been once presented to the Court of Claims and fully heard. 
This bill anthorizes a rehearing. I find upon examination that every fact con- 
nected with the caso necessary to the determination of the question whether 
the claim should be Aas pace for has already been found and stated by the 
Court of Claims ina published opinion, J e was given against the claim- 
ant upon the ground that a settlement had made and a receipt given in 
fall. If in the opinion of Congress this receipt, given under the circumstances 
which accompanied N region not be held a to such further appropriation 
as is equitable, all the facts have been found that can be necessary to determine 
the question what further payment should be made to thecontractors. There 
can no reason, as it seems to me, fora retrial of the case in the Court of 
Claims in the absence of any showing of newly discovered evidence. The re- 
sult would only differ from the result al y obtained, in that under the bill 
which I return the court would enter a ju ent instead of a finding, and the 
judgment could only be paid after Congressional action. 

The finding which has already been made, as I have said, is a complete basis 
for any such action as Congress may think should be = in the premises. 


ENJ. HARRISON. 
Execurive Mansion, October 1, 1890. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass, the 
objections of the President of the United States to the contrary not- 


withstanding? 
Let the message be referred to the Committee on 


Mr. EDMUNDS, 
Claims. 

Mr. HOAR. It is hardly worth while to make that reference now. 
Let it lie on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The message will lie on the table and be 
printed, in the absence of objection. 


*POOL-SELLING IN THE DISTRICI—VETO MESSAGE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States; which was read: 
To the Senate : 

Ireturn without my approval the bill (S. 3830) “to prohibit book-making of 
any kind and pool-selling in the District of Columbia for the purpose of gam- 


y 3 to the bill is that it does not prohibit book-making and l- 
selling, but on the contrary expressly saves from tho operation of its prohibi- 
tions and penalties the Washington Jockey Club “and any other regular or- 
ganizations owning race tracks not less than 1 mile in length,” ete. 

If this form of gambling is to be prohibited, as I think it should be, the pen- 
alties should inciude all persons and all places. 
2 BENJ. HARRISON. 


ExECUTIVE Mansion, October 1, 1590. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass, the 
objections of the President of the United States to the contrary not- 
withstanding? 
Mr. EDMUNDS. 
printed. 
The motion was agreed to. 
PORTLAND COMPANY, OF PORTLAND, ME,—VETO MESSAGE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States; which was read: 
To the Senate: 

{I return to the Senate, without my vf ag the bill (S. No. 473) for the relief 
of the Portland Company, of Portland, Me, 

This bili confers upon the Court of Claims jurisdiction to inquire into and de- 
termine how much certain steam-machinery, built for the United States under 
contract and to be used in the vessels Agawan and Pontoosuc, cost the con- 
tractors over and above the contract price, and any allowances for extra work 
which have been made, and requires the court to enter judgment in favor of 
the claimant for the excess of cost above such contract price and allowances. 

The bill differs from others which have been presented to me, and one of which 


I move that the message lie on the table and be 


I have approved, in that it does not make the further allowance to econ- 
tractors contingent upon the fact that the additional ‘was the result of 
the acts of the ernment, through its officers, causing delays and increased 


cost in the construction of the work, 

The bill in effect directs the court to ignore the contract entirely, except as 
payments under it are to be treated as credits, and to allow the contractors the 
cost of the work, and that without reference to their own negligence or want of 
skill in executing the work. There would seem to be no ob in the Govern- 
ment making a contract for work if the contract is only to be binding upon the 
parties in the event that the contractor realizes a profit. 

I can not give my approval to the proposition applied here, which, if allowed 
here, should be given general application, that every contractor with the Gov- 
ernment who, during the carly days of war, fat to realize, reason of 
increase in cost of r and materials, a profit upon the contract shall now haye 
access to the Court of Claims to recover upon the quantum meruit the cost of 


the work. 
BENJ. HARRISON. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Oclober 1, 1990. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the message lie on the table and be 
rinted. 
The motion was agreed to. 


FORT BROWN MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr. HAWLEY. In behalf of the Committee on Military Affairs, I 
submit a report upon a resolution which was referred to that commit- 
tee directing an inquiry into the value of Fort Brown military reser- 
vation, It requires no action. It should be printed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think I had the resolution to which that report 
refers submitted to the Committee on Military Affairs. The Senator 
from Connecticut has explained to me that a full examination has been 
made into the facts, and I am satisfied with the report as made by him. 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘The report should be printed. Let the order be 


utered. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be printed and lie on the 
table. 


ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS UNDER EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I call up the unfinished business, which 
I sup to be now in order. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope the Senator will not insist upon considering 
that bill. It would not be very safe for us to come to a division upon 
any question this morning. I therefore hope the Senator will not in- 
sist upon considering to-day the bill that he refers to, for practicall 
it wouldamount to nothing if he could get it through the Senate. e 
had quite as well let it remain on the Calendar just as it is, because if 
we come to a division I think it probable we shall develop quite a small 
number of Senators here and quite a good Ty absentees. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I understand the difficulty suggested 
by the Senator. I appreciate its serious nature, and feel under com- 
pulsion to comply with the suggestion. 

I take occasion to say with reference to the labor bills which are 
pending in the Senate that every effort has been made for their consid- 
eration that could be made, but the Senate has been in the jaws of a 
great emergency all the time, and it has been found impossible to se- 
cure their profitable consideration. 

This bill is the unfinished business, and in the most favorable posi- 
tion possible for a bill to oceupy for early consideration at the next 
session of Co and I should hope that it would, with the other 
labor bills, receive attention ata very early period in the coming session. 

These bills reached the Senate very late in the session from the House 
of Representatives, and they have been pressed here in committee and 
I think in the Senate with as much of assiduity as has characterized 
the progress of any other legislation whatever. 

I may say with reference to the alien contract-labor bill, which was 
considered for a time and amended in very important particulars in 
the Senate, that I declined, as a friend of the measure,to — further 
at the present time because I thought it insuch acondition (and made 
so by emphatic votes of the Senate) that if it became a law it would be 
less efficient for the purpose designed than that now and fur- 
ther, that there is in the other House, and I think also in the Senate, a 
measure in charge of the Joint Committee upon tion that is 
being matured, which in my judgment, if it should become a law, as 
it is very likely may be the case at the ensuing session, will be more 
stringent and effective for accomplishing the purpose designed by those 
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who are friendly to and support the alien contract-labor bill than that 
measure itself. 
RECESS, 


Mr. EDMUNDS (at 1 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.). 
the Senate take a recess until a quarter past 2 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess the 
Senate reassembled. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had to the resolution of 
the Senate concerning the re-enrollment of the bill (S. 145) for the relief 
of the legal representatives of Henry S. French, 

The message also announced that the House had a concur- 
rent resolution directing the Clerk of the House, in the enrollment of 
House bill 9416, to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, 
and for other purposes, to change paragraph 318 of the bill by insert- 
ing a parenthesis after the word ‘‘confectionery,’’ and by striking out 
the parenthesis after the word chocolate, where it last occurs in the 
paragraph, so as toinclude in parenthesis only the words ‘‘other than 
chocolate conſectionery;“ in which the concurrence of the Senate was 


requested 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. GRAY. I move to take up for consideration House bill No. 17, 
a little bill to remove the charge of desertion from the record of Michael 
Meskell. It will not take two minutes. 

Mr, COCKRELL. I hope Senators will not insist upon any busi- 
ness, There has been a general understanding that bills ought not to 
be considered to-day. one Senator calls up a bill another must, and 
it is the same thing 

Mr. GRAY. What is the point the Senator from Missouri makes ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I say I hope Senators will not insist on calling 
up bills. There has been a general understanding on both sides that 
bills should not be called up to-day. If one Senator calls up a bill 
another Senator can do the same thing. 

Mr.GRAY. I hopethe Senator will notobject when I state the facts. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senator will not persist and compel 
anybody to object. The Senator knows that such business ought not 
to be done to-day. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not know that, because there are special circum- 
stances connected with this bill. It might have been considered sev- 
eral days ago but for the objection of some gentlemen who had other 
matters that intervened. It isa bill of no public importance, but of 
great private importance, the non-passage of which will entail great 
suffering upon a very worthy person, and I hope the Senator will not 
object. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not believe that the Senator can get the bill 
finally acted upon. It would have to be enrolled and signed by the 
Presiding Officer of each Honse and then carried to the President. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the concurrent resolution which has 
just been received from the House of Representatives may bé laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following con- 
current resolution of the House of Representatives; which was read: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Clerk 
of the House be, and he is hereby, di in the enrollment of Houso bill 9416 
to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, aud for other purposes, 
to change A e ote mate e bill as follows: Insert a paronthesis after the 
word "confectionery," and strike out the parenthesis after the word choco- 
Jate” where it last ocours in the paragraph, so as to include in parenthesis only 
the words “ other than chocolate confectionery," 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Reservingall right to object to the present consid- 
eration of that resolution, I am perfectly willing it shall be considered 
and the House notified; but it amounts to an amendment of the tariff 
bill as it passed the two Houses and was reported from the committee 
of conference. That is what it amounts to, and I am unwilling to leg- 
islate on the tariff in this way. Let it stand as it is, but of course the 
House ought to be notified, because if may wait in enrolling the bill to 
see what the Senate does. Now I should like to hear what my friend 
from Rhode Island has to say. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think that the concurrent resolution sent here 
from the House of Representatives in effect places paragraph 318 of 
the tariff bill as the conference committee intended to leave it. My 
own feeling about it is that in order to carry out fully the intentions 
of the conference committee the concurrent resolution should be adopted. 
I understand, of course, that it is utterly impossible for us to legislate 
in this way or to direct the clerks in this way except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SHERMAN, It ought not to be done. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ic the Senator from Vermont or any other Senator 
interposes an objection, I certainly shall not press the resolution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, I insist upon my objection, but I think in some 
method the House ought to be notified that we do not propose to leg- 
islate in this way. 

Mr, COCKRELL. I submit that we have had about enough tariff 
Taghain now for awhile. I hope the Senator will not press the res- 
olution. 


I move that 


Mr. ALDRICH. Ihave already said that I should not do so if any 
objection was made. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I hope the Senator will not put itin that way 
and compel Senators to object to it. I think it is not exactly fair. 
This is legislation. This is not what was agreed to in conference and 
omitted by mistake. I should like to have some changes made in the 
tariff bill myself, and if we are to pass this resolution I should like to 
oller some amendments to it. There are other Senators probably who 
would like to offer amendments, and who think there are certain things 
thatif we could have made the conferees see as we sce them they would 
have agreed to. You see you open the whole door. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to say in this connection that, as I under- 
stand it, the resolution which comes from the House is in accord with 
the agreement which was reached by the conferees of the two Houses 
on the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I did not catch that remark, Mr. President, 

Mr. HISCOCK. What I desired to say was that my understanding 
is that the resolution which has come over from the House of Repre- 
senatives expresses what was agreed to by the conferees of the two 
Houses in respect to that item in that paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How does it happen, then,that you did not put 
what you wanted in the bill ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. You know in the engrossing of this bill how the 
putting of a comma or of a separation or something of that kind might 
occur. I think very few mistakes have been made in the bill. Very 
= porak have been made in the conterence report as it was sub- 
mitted. 8 

Mr. EDMUNDS. This thing will not do any harm. 
is. Itis not a good way. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the Senator from Rhode Island will accept a motion 
that the five labor bills I have been straggling for shall be incorporated, 
J shall be very happy to support his resolution. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The resolution having been already objected to by 
the Senator from Vermont, and as I have stated that I did not intend 
to press it, I can hardly see any very profitable purpose that can be 
served by a continuation of this discussion. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does the Senator object to discussion in the Senate? 
Are we to have the gag law applied to us? I ask the Senator to report 
a resolution which upon my motion was introduced and sent to his 
committee some time since. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In order that the Honse of Representatives may 
know that the Senate is unwilling to do this, I move that the Secre- 
tary be directed to inform the House respectfully that the Senate is 
unable to consider this resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont moves that 
the Secretary notify the House of Representatives that the Senate is 
unable to consider the concurrent resolution ot the House. The motion 
will be considered as agreed to, if there be no objection. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘The Senator from Rhode Island says that the 
House can be informed informally, and I withdraw my motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion is withdrawn. The resolu- 
tion, having been objected to, will lie on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the Honse of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the concurrent resolution of the House respecting the en- 
rollment of the tariff bill. 


FORFEITURE OF RAILROAD LAND GRANTS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communication from 
the Secretary of the Interior; which was read. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move that the communication and accompanying 
papers be printed and referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and 
I also ask that they may be printed in the RECORD, because they re- 
late to a subject that will be of great interest to the public immediately. 
If the bill we passed the other day should receive the signature of the 
President, the information contained in this document will be very 
important to settlers in the West. I ask that the communication be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communication and accompanyi 
papers were referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and orde: 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington. 


Leave it as it 


n 
of its lino through the same part of the country, and if so, whether abl lands 
have been withdrawn from settlement and entry along each of said lines as the 


settlement and entry, prior to definite location, And specifically w 
decisions of his Depart of withdrawals on 
the validity of such 
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And whether said company is seeking the reversal of 
previ partment upou said points. 

“And he will further inform the Senate w r said Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company failed to definitely locate any portion of its road during the 

riod within which, by the conditions of its charter, the road was required to 

constructed, and what the decisions of his De; tare upon point 
of the legal right of a railroad com y todetinitely locate a line of road 
after the period when by law tne entire road was required to have been com- 
leted. And whether the decision of Mr. Secretary Chandler upon this point 
= ever been overruled by subsequent departmental decisi or by the courts, 
and if not, whether the ee of said decision is applied in the practice of 
the Department to said Northern Pacific Railroad Company.” 

I referred the resolution to the Commissioner of the General Land Oftice for 
report upon the several inquiries contained therein, which is now betore me, 
and I transmit herewith a copy for the information of the Senate. 

The information called for in the resolution as to what number of cases are 
now pending in this Department in which the claims of settlers are antagonized 
by the Northern Pacitic Railroad Company, or by other companies whose roads 
were not constructed withiu the time required by the granting acts, and whether 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company has at different times filed different 
maps of general route for any portion of its line through the same part of the 
country. aud if so, whether public lands have been withdrawn from settlement 
and entry along each of said lines as the same was changed, or along additional 
rontes prior to the definite location of the line of such portion of road; and 
whether the Northern Pacific Railroad Company failed to definitely locate any 

rtion of its road during the period withiu which by the conditions of its char- 

r the road was required to be constructed, is furnished in the report of the 
Commissioner from the records of the General Land Office. 

The Northern Pacitic Railroad Company has filed a number of motions for 
review of ſor ner decisions of the Department, in accor lance with the rules of 

ractice, some of which have been determined and others are now pending be- 

fore the Department undetermined, 

Tam not aware of any decision of the Department in which the question of 
the legality of withdrawals on second and meet ein maps of general route 
was directly raised, except in the case of Guilford Miller, reported in the sev- 
enth volume Land Decisions, page 100, aud subsequent cases ruled therevy, 
and in the case of Hayes vs. Parker (2 L. D., 554). 

In the case of Guilford Miller the Depar: ment held that the sixth section of 
the act of July 2, 1864 (13 Stat.. 345), making the grant to the Northern Pacitic 
Railroad Company provided for a withdrawal of lands within the granted limits 
upon the filing of map of general route, and that such withdrawal became opera- 
tive upon the approval of the map by the Secretary of the Interior without any 
other act on the part of the execntive authorities; that the withdrawal once ex- 
ercised was thereby exhausted. and the Legislature having definitely expressed 
the terms upon which a preliminary withdrawal should be made and the con- 
ditions and extent of Ay withdrawal, the legislative will must be taken to have 
been exhaustively expressed, and any other withdrawal is without legal force 
and effect. 

It was further held that said section having expressly provided fora with- 
drawal of lands within the granted limits upon the filing of an approved map 
of general route, and directing that the pre-emption and homestead laws shall 
be extended over all other lands, is a mandate effect a re the exer- 
cise of executive authority to withdraw lands within indemnity limits upon 
the filing of map of defin te location. Several other cases pending before the 
Department upon appeal, filed by the Northern Pacifie Railroad Company, 
were ruled by this decision, and motions for review were filed in each of xaid 
eases under the rules, in which the company asked that the ruling in the case 
of Guilford Miller might be reconsidered and overruled, and now insist that 
the controlling record facts were not considered, 

These reviews are now pending beforethe Department. In the case of Hayes 
ws Parker it was held that there can be but one legislative withdrawal upon a 
map of general rote; but in that case it was decided that the map filed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company in 1870 was not the map of general route, 
but a mere trial line, and the withdrawal made under that map was regarded 
as a mere executive withdrawal. Prior to the decision in the case of Guilford 
Miller. the Lind Office maintained the validity of bo h withdrawals, when the 
Jands fell within the limits of both, holding that under the executive withdrawal 
entries or claims initiated prior to the receipt of said withdrawal at the local 
office were excepted from the o; tion of the grant, while the legislative with- 
drawal took effect upon the filing of the map of general route in the General 
Land Office, and the company has claimed the benefit of both withdrawals as 
to all landsaffected thereby which subsequently fell within the limits of definite 
location. 3 

I am not aware that any withdrawals were made in indemnity limits upon 
map of general route, but where lands which were withdrawn within the 
granted limits on general route fell within the indemnity limits on definite loca- 
tion the practice was to order the reservation thereof to be continued for in- 
demuity purposes. The questionns to the right of the Secretary to make any 
withdrawal of land within the limits of this grant, except that pares pe 
vided for by the terms of the grant, was denied by the Department in the Guil- 
ford Miller decision, and the company is seeking u reversal of this ruling in the 
motions for review heretofore referred to. 

I am not aware ofany ruling of the Department upon the question as tothe 
“legal right of a railroad company to definitely locate a line of road after the 
period when by law the entire road was required to have been completed,” ex- 
cept the derision of Secretary Chandler, rendervd April 29, 1476, upon the ap- 
plication of the Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit Company, successors to 
the Florida Railrond Company, to file a map of detinite location of that part of 
said road from Waldo to Tampa Bay. I presume this is the decision referred 
to in the resolution inquiring as to “whether the decision of Mr. Secretary 
Chandler upon this point has ever been overruled by subsequent departmental 
decisions, or by the courts, and if not, whether the principle of said decision is 
applied in ithe practice of the Department to said Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company.’ 

I know of no decision of the Department or of the courts in conflict with the 
ruling of Secretary Chandler upon this point. In passing upon the application 
of the road to file a map of definite location of that part of the road from Waldo 
to Tampa Bay, made after the expiration of the time within which the company 
was required to complete the road under the terms of the grant, the Secretary 
said that “no map showing the definite location of the road to Tampa Bay has 
ever been filed in this Department,” and, holding that the failure to designate 
the line of road until after the expiration of the time required for its comple- 
tion should be accepted as an abandonment of that portion of the line of road, 
the Secretary declined to allow the filing of the map. 

Subsequently the application was renewed before Secretary Schurz, and it 
was then shown that the company had tiled in the General Land Odice a map 
of definite location of said portion of the road December 14, 1360, but which had 
been lost or mislaid in returning it to the governor for the procurement of hi« 
certificate. The map presented with the application was a true copy of the 
original which had been filed in time, and the Secretary directed that the dupli- 
eate or copy map be filed, and that the necessary withdrawals be made. This 
ruling ot Secretary Schurz was afterward by Teller (2 Land 
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Decisions, 561) and by Secretary Lamar (5 Land Decisions, 107), in which it was 
clearly shown that the ree before Chandler was whether a map 
of detinite location can be filed after the expiration of the time allowed for the 
completion of the road; whereas the question before Secretary Schurz was 
whether a duplicate map of definite location may be received and filed in the 
General Land Office after the expiration of the time allowed for completing the 
road upon proof that it is a correct copy of an original map which was filed in 
time and which has been lost or destroyed. 

For a full history of this case I refer to Senate Executive Document No. 91, 
first session Forty-eighth Congress, and to the decisions of Secretaries Teller 
and Lamar above referred to. 

While several parts of the Northern Pacific Railroad were not definitel 
located until aiter the expiration of the time required for its completion, it was 
located by map of general route within the time allowed by law. and by map 
of definite location, prior to January i, 1885, as will be seen by the 3 
report of the Commissioner of the General Land Oilice, except as to 225 miles, 
between Wallula Junction, Wash., and Portland, Oregon. There is nothing to 
show that the Chandler decision was considered in connection with these 
withdrawals. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN W. NOBLE, Seerelary. 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., September B. 1890, 

Sin: Lam in receipt, through reference for report, of Senate resolution of 
September 11, 1590, as follows: 
bat the Secretary of the Interior be directed to inform the Senate 
what number of cases are now pending in his Department in which the claims 
of settlers are antagonized by the Northern Pacific Ra Iroad Company or by 
other companies whose roads were not constructed within the time required 
by the granting acts. And whether said Northern Pacitic Railroad Company 
is now seeking a reversal of previous decisions of the Department of the In- 
terior favoring settiementclaims. And whether said Northern Pacitic Railroad 
Company has at different times filed different maps of general route for any 

rtion of its line through the same part of the country, and if so, whether pub- 
ic lands have been witudrawn from settlement and entry along each of 
lines as the same was changed, or along additional routes prior to the definite 
location of the line of such portion of rond, and whether the Department of the 
Interior maintains or has maintained such withdrawals as an exclusion of the 
right of settlement and entry prior to definite location. And, specifically, what 
are the decisions of his Department upon the point of the legality of with- 
drawals on second or subsequent maps of general route so filed, and of the 
validity of sach indemnity withdrawals as against settlement rights under the 
terms of tie grant to said company. And whether said com y is secking re- 
versal of previous decisions of the Department upon said "points, 

“And he will further inform the Senate whether said Northern Pacifie Rail- 
road Company failed to detinitely locate any portion of its rad during the pe- 
riod within which by the conditions of its charter the road was required to be 
constructed. and what the decisions of his Department are upon the point of 
the legal right of a railroad company to definitely locate a line of road after the 
period when. by law, tne entire road was required to have been completed. 
And whether the decision of Mr. Secretary Chandler upon this point has ever 
been overruled by subsequent departmental decisions, or by the courts. and if 
not, whether the principle of said decision is applied in the practice of the De- 
partment to said Northern Pacitic Railroad Company.” 

iu reply I bave the honor to report that 4.725 cases are pending before this 
office and the Department, within the limits of the nts for roads not con- 
structed within the time limited by law, and are distributed in tabulated state- 
ment accompanying this report, and marked “Exhibit A,” 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has filed motions for the review of 
a number of departmental! decisions in favor of settlers, some of which have 
been disposed of, the former decisions being adhered to, and the remainder are 
still pending before the Department. 

In the matter of the changes in the location of the general route of said North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, I have to report as follows: 

With letter of March y, 1865, the honorable ecretary of the Interior inclosed 
a map showing the entire line of general route of said road, as adopted by the 
board of directors, but. as the same did not appear to have been prepared after 
an actual survey of the country traversed, a withdrawal thereon was refused, 

August 13, .870, two maps were filed, showing the entire line of general route, 
but the same were accepted only withiu the States of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sola, and the then Territory of Washington, and to this extent withdrawals 
were ordered. 

October 12, 1870, the Department accepted a map changing the location of the 
general rout for a portion of the road in Minnesota, and the withdrawal made 
upon the map of August 13, 1870, was modified to agree with this change. 

February 21, 1872, a map was filed, showing the general route through Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, and a portion of Washington, to connect with the prior 
accepted portion at Wallula. 

The acceptance of this map worked a change in the location within the then 
Territory of Washington, from Wallula eastward to the Territory line, and the 
withdrawal of 1870 was modified accordingly. 

These are the only changes in the general route of the main line or stem, 
namely: A portion in Minnesota and a portion in Washington. 

August 2), 1373, the map showing the general route of the branch line was 
filed, extending from Lake Pend d’Oreille, Idaho, to Tacoma, Wash., upon 
which withdrawal was ordered. X 

November 24, 1976, an amended location was filed, extending from Snake 
River to Tacoma, within the State of Washington, 

This map was not accepted, nor has any withdrawal been ordered thereon. 
June 11, 1x79, a map showing an amended location was filed, extending from 
Twin Wells to Tacoma, which was accepted, for the reason the new loca- 
tion was much shorter than the original location, and the company was re- 
quired to execute a relinquishment in favor of all settlers included within the 
withdrawal upon the location of 1873, and excluded from the limits projected 
upon the new location of 1879, 

In presenting the question as to the acceptance of the change in location, it 
was s ated by this office that “at present a very large body of and is withheld 
from settlement and entry, which, by the amended line, would be released and 
restored to the Government, whilst the track that would be required to be with- 
drawn is not so la by some 4,000,000 acres.” 

It will be seen that in the several cases where change was permitted the 
withdrawal originally ordered was modified to agree with the change in route. 

As to whether the Department maintains or has maintained such withdrawals 
as an exclusion of the right of settlement and entry prior to definite location, E 
have to report that such withdrawals have been maintained under authority of 
the sixth section of the act of July 2, 1 making the grant for said company. 

It was first held that such withdrawals did not become effective until notice 
thereof was received at the district land offices, but in the case of Buttz, execu- 
tor, ete., os. Northern Pacific Railroad Company (119 U. S., 55) it was held (syl- 
labus) when the general route of the road provided for in section 6 of the act 
of July 2, 1864, was fixed and information thereof was given to the Land De- 
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FT. ͤ banger nee Secretary of the Interior, the 
te withdrew . sections to the extent of 40 
T way of precautionary notice to the public 
an executive withdrawal was a wise exercise of authority.” 
In the matter of change in location, the De; theld in the case of Hayes 
vs. Parker et al. 3 D. 554), that “ the line of 1870, however, as 
tion of country in which the lands in controversy are located (be! Sp varaner 
affected by the change in location), was not in tact the general route of said 
road. It was at mosta trial line; and ee —.— of the country in- 
cluded in it was not included in the general rou! as finally fixed.” 
In the case of said company against Guilford Miller c 7 EB. 100), it was held 
chat the filing and acceptance of an amended map of aan route was with- 
out authority of law, and the executive 9 made by the order of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, on the filing of map, was with- 
out 3 nana sanction of law. 
Pina withdra . been made upon the filing of the maps 
eral ee we were only to the extent of the granted limits 3 for in the 
ok ages he grants, but, upon the definite location of the road, the withdraw- 
ae w — usted to such locations, and the indemnity lands were then with- 
wn. 


a wa 
and mation Bef the: laws should ex- 
tended to all other lands on the line of said 5 when surveyed, 9 those 
y,’ was 0 
exercise of the executive authority | to withdraw any lands 3 line of said 
road,” and it was further held that “such a withdraw: 
and without e effect, ex araen wip vectra Sgan limits within Lee 
S f withdrawal of indemnity lands 
ol w wal of inde nds were 
voked, and the lands aos Errepi ag in — selections were restored, 


‘pane 

Under the decision of O. Schurz urz, Secretary of the Interior, dated June 
— . the time limited ‘within which the Northern Pacific Railroad should 

pleted expired July 4, 1879, and subsequent to that date maps of definite 

. were filed as follows: 

rini oY Bismarck to Little Missouri Rive 
tog og Little Missouri River tomoush of Glendive Creek. 

Walſula to Spokane Falls. 

— — Glendive Creek to Tongue River, andfrom Tongue River to 
eastern boun of Crow reserve, 

June 27, 1881, — Crow reserve. 

Au 20. 


March si „ Tacoma to 
South Prairie; May 24, 1884, Paras to Swank 2 September 3, 1884, South 


Prairie to le Gorge; Decem rge. 
The resolution refers to the ee of Mr. arena A Chandler in the matter 


portan the road can on be performod 
ante the reer of the State, and its mld — Soses in s reasonable — 


to whether said — has ever been 3 by su 9 depart- 
mental decisions or by the courts, and, if not, whether the — of said 
decision is 2 —— i e practice of the Department to said Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. 

In the decision of Mr. Secretary Schurz, dated June 11, 1879, before referred to, 
in which he accepted the amended location of the branch line of said 1 
the questions ited were: (1) Has the grant to the compan: pany 7 by 
reason of the ure of the company to perform certain 3 
specified in the granting statutes? Pn) If it has so lapsed, can a Dapartnvens 

recognize any acts by the com pany lookin A A nen initiation — new rights or 

She on Snlargement of old ones? Wand, aſter the time had not ex- 

that no proceedings could be peg Sa soy Sheasta ag oA o mite rd 

meo * 15 2 ye after the time fixed for the completion of the 
„Jul e p 

ups rond a this 3 true 3 of the various provisions of the acts of 
Congress in relation to this t, still, under the aul reer by the Su- 

eee eee as ulenberg vs. Harriman (21 44), it must be 

ld that until Congress does take some steps to Ra Rel a forfeiture of said 
grant the same is in full all force and effect, 

In the case cited, the court say: At common law the sovereign could not 
make an entry in person, and therefore, an office found was n to de- 
termine the estate; but, as said by this court in alate case, the mode of assert- 
ing or of resuming’ the forfeited grant is 1 — to the legislative authority of 

the Government. It may be after judicial investigation, or by g possession 
directly under the authority of the Government without these preliminary pro- 


22 present case no action has been taken, either by legislation or judicial 
roceedings, to enforce a forfeiture of the estate granted by the acts of 1856 and 
Taos, The title 8 therefore, in the State as com ly as it existed on 
the day when the title be heey: nese ae bps sony tio Iroad acquired precis- 
ion, and became the adjoining alternate sections, Iam notadvised 
that any proceedings — been taken to declare a forfeiture of the ttothis 
company; and. if ay views of the law above expressed are correct, the time has 
not yetarrived when Congress could take any proceedings to declare such a 
Set bo; in either event, the grant to-day must be held to be the sameas 
it existed on the day when it was made and accepted by the company." 
It will be seen that the question as to the authority of the Department to 
— acts — — the company looking to the initiation of rights, after Gallas of s 
to perform poring no EREA time s ed in the ne 
a is fully recognized in the decision last referred to, which is pub 
in Senate Document No. 64, Forty-seventh Congress, first session, and — 
which reference is here made. 
Withdrawals have been made upon the definite locations parece p enna to 


. under the decision referred to), which, to the 
mits, are still maintained. 
The ‘road, as shown in said locations, has been constructed, and accepted by 


ra goer ry a ey th 333 t patents have, mag he tn 
e u 
lands opposite road constructed out * of ti 9 
The resolution is herewith 
Respectful 


LEWIS A. GROFF, Commissioner. 
The Hon, SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR. 


Exninrr A.— Tubulaled stalement of pending settlement claims within the limits of 
g to aid in the construction of railroads not built within the time limited 
cts making such grants. 
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The above statement includes all entries or applications pending involvin 
lands within the limits of the roads mentioned, whether . he partion 
constructed within or out of time, or the unconstructed porti 
ing bill aoe forfeiture of the grants trey ae road, its pas- 
5 475 dispose of a large number of the pendin 
have appended a statement showing the . of ad action heretofore taken 
upon such cases, from which it will be seen that of those heretofore decided 
the greater number have been in favor of the settler, also the number of ap- 
taken from such decisions, which cases are now before the Department. 
In the ease of the Chi St Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Com- 
three hundred and eighty-one 3 are pending. These are for 
s within the indemnity limits, an withdrawn a not subject to en- 
try, but the lands will m au probability — be n satisfaction of the 
3 t, and upon the final adjustment of the grant naraka is now pending be- 
he Department) they will be restored, 
Of the entries pending a large number will upon examination be approved. 


‘ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of tatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that theS er of the House had signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 161) to reconvey certain lands to the county of Ormsby, 
State of Nevada; 

A bill (S. 597) toauthorize the conveyance of certain Absentee Shaw- 
nee Indian lands in Kansas; 

A bill (S. 1904) to provide for railroad crossings in the Indian Ter- 


ritory; 

A bill (S. 2782) to provide for the reduction of the Paar Valley 
Indian reservation,in the State of California, and forother 

A bill (S. 3545) to extend and amend ‘‘An act to autho me the Fort 


1890. 
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Worth and Denver City Railway Company to construct and operate a 
railway through the Indian Territory, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3280) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain 
damages resulting to any person who had settled upon the Crow Creek 
and Winnebago reservation, in Sonth Dakota, between February 27, 
1885, and April 17, 1885; 

A bill (S. 3745) granting to the Northern Pacific and Yakima Irriga- 
tion Company a right of way through the Yakima Indian reservation, 
in Washington; 

A bill (S. 3863) granting to the Newport and King’s Valley Railroad 
Company the right of way through the Siletz Indian reservation; 

A bill (S. 4398) giving, upon conditions and limitations therein con- 
tained, the assent of the United States to certain leases of rights to 
mine coal in the Choctaw Nation; 

A bill (S. 1454) to increase the efficiency and reduce the expenses of 
the Signal Corps of the Army and to transfer the weather service to 
the Department of Agriculture; 

A bill (S. 1658) establishing a customs collection district to consist 
of the States of North Dakota and South Dakota, and for other pur- 


poses; 

A bill (S. 2562) to authorize the appointment of Asst. Surg. Thomas 
Owens, United States Navy, not in the line of promotion, to the posi- 
tion of surgeon, United States Navy, not in the line of promotion, and 
for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3817) for the protection of actual settlers who have made 
homestead or pre-emption entries upon the public lands in the United 
States in the State of Florida upon which deposits of phosphate have 
been discovered since such entries were made; 

A bill (S. 2014) for the relief of certain settlers on the public lands 
of the United States, and to authorize the taking and of final 
proofs in certain cases; 

A bill (S. 3196) granting an increase of pension to Michael McGar- 


vey; 

A bill (S. 3314) granting right of way to the Red Lake and Western 
Railway and Navigation Company across Red Lake reservation, in 
Minnesota, and granting said company the right to take lands for 
terminal railroad and warehouse purposes; 

A bill (S. 3521) for the relief of Timothy Hennessy; 

A bill (S. 3721) for the relief of A. J. McCreary, administrator of the 
estate of J. M. Hiatt, deceased, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3938) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
to the Rio Grande Junction Railway Company certain lands in the 
State of Colorado in lieu of certain other lands in said State conveyed 
by the said company to the United States; 

A bill (8. 4370) granting a pension to John M. Dunn; 

A bill (H. R. 789) opening to settiement a portion of the Fort Ran- 
dall military reservation, in South Dakota; 

A bill (H. R. 2990) for the relief of I. L. Cain and others; 

A bill (H. R. 4258) increasing the pension of Francis Gilman; 

A bill (H. R. 5206) granting a pension to Catlena Lyman; 

A bill (H. R. 5939) for the relief of settlers on Northern Pacific Rail- 
road indemnity lands; 

A bill (H. R. 7989) to promote the administration of justice in the 


Amy; 

A bill (H. R. 10086) granting leaves of absence to clerks and employés 
in first and second class post-offices aud to employés of the Post-Office 
Department employed in the mail-bag repair shops connected with said 
Department; 

A bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Altamaha River; 

A bill (H. R. 11928) defining certain duties of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House of Representatives, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 12187) to set apart certain tracts of land in the State of 
California as forest reservations; 

A bill (H. R. 11928) defining certain duties of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House of Representatives; 

A bill (H. R. 1117) granting a pension to Sarah E. Palmer; 

A bill (H. R, 2002) granting a pension to John C. Morrison; 

A bill (H. R. 2420) granting a pension to Julia W. Freeman; 

A bill i R. 2428) granting a pension to Emily Onderdonk; 

A bill (H. R. 3169) for the relief of Alexander F. Dutton; 

A bill f. R. 3796) granting a pension to Abraham Zimmerman; 

A bill (H. R. 4179) granting a pension to Nancy J. Dorlos; 

A bill (H. R. 4788) granting a pension to Ann Roberts; 

A bill (H. R. 4825) granting a pension to Arthur Connery; 

A bill (H. R. 5835) to increase the pension of Mrs. Maria B. Judah; 

A bill (H. R. 6052) granting a pension to Martha A. Bowling; 

A bill (H. R. 6148) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary J. Sanders, the 
widow of Thomas R. Sanders, who was a scout in the service of the 
United States Army in the war of the rebellion; 

A bill (H. R. 6338) granting a pension to Eben Muse; 

A bill (H. R. 6916) for the relief of Adeline Bly, widow of a soldier 
of the war of 1812; 

A bill (H. R. 7149) granting a pension to Hannah E. Winney; 

A bill (H. R. 7375) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan A. Dean; 

A bill (H. R. 8088) granting a pension to Thelbert H. Head; 


A bill (H. R. 8519) granting a pension to John Frohlin; 

A bill (H. R. 8700) granting a pension to Mira Baldwin; 

A bill (H. R. 9026) granting a pension to N. W. Leasure; . 

A bill (H. R. 9225) granting a pension to Theodore L, Alexander; 

A bill (H. R. 9245) granting a pension to Louis P. Noros, late of the 
Jeannette ition to the Arctic Ocean; 

A bill (H. R. 9436) granting an increase of pension to E. T. Hanlon; 

A bill (H. R. 9565) granting an increase of pension to Joseph M. Wil- 
son; 

A bill (H. R. 9736) granting an increase of pension to Lovey Aldrich; 

A bill (H. R. 10398) for the relief of Mary A. Blaisdell; 

A bill (H. R. 10810) granting a pension to Samuel S. Humphreys; 

A bill (H. R. oe granting a pension to Asa Joiner; 

A bill (H. R. 10898) to increase the pension of Daniel P. Roberts, late 
a second lieutenant in Company F of the Third Regiment of Missouri 
Volunteers in the war with Mexico; 

A bill (H. R. 10985) granting a pension to Isaac W. Jacobs; 

A bill (H. R. 11171) granting an increase of pension to Edwin Reeder, 
late a member of Company A, First Tennessee Infantry, in the war 
with Mexico; 

A bill (H. R. 11457) to increase the 

A bill (H. R. 11650) granting a m to Emily Fry; 

A bill (H. R. 11726) to increase the pension of Noah Bisbee, formerly 
private Company K, Eighty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteers; 

A bill (H. R. 12163) gan appropriation ba ay a deficiency in 
the appropriation for compensation of Members in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Delegates from Territories; 

A joint rendition (E. Res. 104) to permit the Secretary of War to 
grant a revocable license to use a pier as petitioned by vessel-owners of 
Chicago, III.; 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 169) authorizing the use of a portion of 
the United States military reservation at Chattanooga for a public park, 
in the city of Chattanooga, Tenn.; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 214) extending the act fixing the rate of 
interest to becharged on arrearages of general and special taxes now due 
the District of Columbia, if paid within a time specified, to October 31, 
1890. 


ion of Mary Y. Dewees; 


PAY OF SESSION EMPLOYÉS, 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent of the Senate, to whom was referred the res- 
olution submitted by Mr. MORGAN September 29, 1890, reported the 
following substitute; which was considered by unanimous consent: 

Resolved, That the session employés of the Senate now borne on the rolis be 
retained in employment for thirty days after the adjournment of the present 
session,and that the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed to pay them out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 

Mr. BLAIR. Before the resolution is disposed of, I should like to 
inquire if it embraces in its terms those not upon the permanent roll, 
but who nevertheless have been continually occupied. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. This resolution, of course, only includes 
employés of the Senate who are on the session roll, and not those on 
the regular roll. They will be needed for the next thirty days by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, will be at work, and should be paid for their services. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution reported by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed a resolution that a 
committee of three members be appointed, to join a similar committee 
on the part of the Senate, to wait on the President of the United States 
and inform him that the two Houses of Congress are ready to adjourn, 
and respectfully inquire if he has any further communication to make 
to them; and that, in accordance with the foregoing resolution, the 
Speaker had appointed Mr. MCKINLEY, Mr. PERKINS, and Mr. Mo- 
MILIIN. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speakerof the House had signed 
the following enrolled bill and joint resolution; and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on im- 
ports, and for other purposes; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 218) to allow the Postmaster-General toex- 
pend $10,000 to test at small towns and villages the system of the free- 
delivery mail service, and for other purposes. 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. = 

Mr. ALDRICH. From the Committee on Finance, I report back 
the concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives in relation 
to final adjournment with an amendment, tostrike out Tuesday, the 
30th day of September, at 2 o'clock p. m.,“ and insert Wednesday, 
the Ist day of October, at 5 o'clock p. m.“ I ask for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theresolution of the House of Represent- 
atives will be read. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: . 
Resolved presentatives Sen ile urriag), Presi- 
dent of pr badagna ty Boag hawt of hee House 1 
their respective Houses adjourned without day on Tuesday, the 30th day of Sep- 
tember, at 2 0 clock p. m. 
Pot unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
n. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Finance was, in the 
last line of the resolution to strike out the words Tuesday, the 30th 
day of September, at 2 o’clock p. m., and insert Wednesday, the Ist 
day of October, at 5 o’clock p. m.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question now is on concurring in the 
resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was concurred in. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. S 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Honses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10839) to amend sec- 
tion 2, act of May 30, 1862. 


RECESS. 


Mr. SHERMAN (at 3 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.). 
the Senate take a recess until 4 o'clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HALE in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Ohio that the Senate take a 
recess until 4 o'clock. 

ides e was agreed to; and at 4 o' clock p. m. the Senate reas- 
sem I 


I move that 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the 
following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the Vice- 
President: 

A bill (S. 145) for the relief of the legal representatives of Henry 8. 
French; and 

A bill (H. R. 10639) to amend section 2399 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. 


THANKS TO THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr. HARRIS. I offer the following resolution, and ask the unani- 
mous consent of the Senate that it be now considered: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are hereby tendered to Hon. Levi P. 
Morros, Vice-President, for the dignified, impartial, and courteous manner 
with which he has presided over its deliberations during the present session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DoLPH in the chair). Is there 
objection to the present consideration of the resolution ? 

‘The resolution was agreed to unanimously. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House insisted on its amendment to the 
bill (S. 3431) granting a pension to Martha N. Hudson, agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. MORRILL, Mr. Nuts, and Mr. 
YODER managers at the conference on the part of the House. 


THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 


Mr. RANSOM. I beg leave to present the following resolution, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are hereby tendered to Hon, Joun J. 
INGALLS, President pro tempore of the Senate, for the diznified, impartial, and 
eourteous manner with waich he has presided over its deliberations during the 
present session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none, and the question 
is on the adoption of the resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to unanimously. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had this 
day approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 161) to reconvey certain lands to the county of Ormsby, 
State of Nevada; 

An act (S. 597) to authorize the conveyance of certain Absentee Shaw- 
nee Indian lands in Kansas; 

An act S. 1454) to increase the efficiency and reduce the expenses of 
the Signal Corps of the Army, and to transfer the weather service to 
the Department of Agriculture; 

An act (S. 1658) establishing a customs-collection district to consist 
of the States of North Dakotaand South Dakota, and for other purposes; 

1 act (S. 1904) to provide for railroad erossings in the Indian Ter- 
ritory; 

An act (S. 2014) for the relief of certain settlers on the public lands 
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of the United States, and to authorize the taking and filing of final 
proois in certain cases; 

An act (S. 2562) to authorize the appointment of Assistant Surgeons 
Thomas Owens and William Martin, United States Navy, not in the 
line of promotion, to the position of surgeons, United States Navy, not 
in the line of promotion, and for other purposes; 

An act (S. 2782) to provide for the redaction of the Round Valley 
Indian reservation, in the State of California, and for other purposes; 

An act (S. 3196) granting an increase of pension to Mic! McGar- 
vey; f 

An act (S. 3280) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to ascer- 
tain damages resulting to any person who had settled upon the Crow 
Creek and Winnebago reservations in South Dakota between Febru- 
ary 27, 1885, and April 17, 1885; 

An act (S. 3314) granting right of way to the Red Lake and Western 
Railway and Navigation Company across Red Lake reservation, in 
Minnesota, and granting said company the right to take lands for ter- 
minal railroad and warehouse purposes; 

An act (S. 3521) for the reliet of Timothy Hennessy; 

An act (S. 3545) to extend and amend An act to authorize the Fort 
Worth and Denver City Kailway Company to construct and operate a 
railway through the Indian Territory, and for other purposes; 

An act (S. 3745) granting to the Northern Pacific and Yakima Irri- 
gation Company a right of way through the Yakima Indian reserva- 
tion, in Washington; 

An act (S. 3317) for the protection of actual settlers who have made 
homesteads or pre-emption entries upon the public lands of the United 
States in the State of Florida upon which deposits of phosphate have 
been discovered since such entries were made; 

An act (S. 3863) granting to the Newport and Kings Valley Railroad 
Company the right of way through the Siletz Indian reservation ; 

An act (S. 3938) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
to the Rio Grande Junction Railway Company certain lands in the 
State of Colorado in lieu of certain other lands in said State conveyed 
by the said company to the United States; and 

An act (S. 4370) granting a pension to John M. Dunn. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the concurrent resolution of the House fixing the time of 
the final adjournment of Congress, with an amendment in which the 
concurrence of the Senate was requested. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I ask thatthe amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the amendmentof the Senate, which 
was, in line 9, after the word at, tostrike out 5“ and insert **6;"’ 
so as to read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives declare 
their respective Houses adjourned without day on Wednesday, the Ist day of 
October, 1890, at 6 o'clock p. m. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment 
of the House of Representatives, 

The motion was agreed to. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


At 5 o’clock and 12 minutes p. m. Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. HARRIS, 
of the joint committee appointed to wait upon the President of the 
United States and notify him that Congress was ready to adjourn, ap- 

at the bar of the Senate. and 

Mr. SHERMAN said: Mr. President, the committee of the two 
Houses appointed to wait upon the President and in‘orm him that the 
two Houses had concluded their business and were prepared to adjourn 
if he had no further communication to make, have performed that 
duty, and the President answered that he has no further communica- 
tion to make. 

I move that the Senate take a recess until ten minutes before 6 
O clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess the 
Senate reassembled, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives. by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House bad concurred in the concurrent 
resolution of the Senate, that the President, if in his opinion not in- 
compatible with the public interests, be requested to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Governments of Great Britain and Mexico with a 
view to securing treaty stipulations with those Governments for the 
prevention of the entry of Chinese laborers from the Dominion of Can- 
ada and Mexico into the United States. 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT, 

The hour of 6 o’clock having arrived, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators, before making the announce- 
ment that will Jeave you at liberty to return to your homes, I beg 
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to express my most grateful appreciation of the resolution of approval 
and contidence with which you have honored me. Assuming as I did 
the responsibilities of the Chair without previous experience as a pre- 
siding officer, it is not necessary for me say that if I have d 

the delicate and important duties of the position in asatistactory man- 
ner, it is due to the indulgent consideration and cordial co-operation 
which I have received irom every Senator on this floor. 

I indulge in the earnest hope that I may be permitted, upon the re- 
assembling ot Congress, to see every member of this body in his seat, 
in renewed health and strength aliter a season of rest from the arduous 
labors of thi» the longest continuing session, with one exception, in the 
history ot the Government. 

I feel that I may, with good warrant, congratulate the Senate and 
the country upon the large number of important measures which have 
received the careful consideration of this body and become laws. 

It only remains for me to declare, as I now do, that the Senate stands 
adjourned without day. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate the 1st day of October, 1890. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Ordaance Department. 


Lieut. Col. Daniel W. Flagler, to be colonel, September 15, 1890, 
vice Baylor, deceased. ae 
: ired. 


George M. Wheeler, now a captain on the retired-list of the Army, 
to be a major on that list, with the rank and pay of that grade from 
the 23d of July, 1883. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 29, 1890. 


` PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Commander Edwin C. Merriman, to be a captain in the Navy. 
Lieut. Commander George C. Heiter, to be a commander in the Navy. 
Lieut. Frederick M. Symonds, to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy. 
Lieut. Cliftord J. Boush, junior grade, to bea lieutenant in the Navy. 
Ensign Thomas W. Ryan, to be a lieutenant, junior grade, in the 
Navy. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
First Regiment of Cavalry. 
Second Lieut, James B. Aleshire, to be first lieutenant. 
Second Regiment of Infantry. 
First Lieut. Sidney E. Clark, to be captain. 
Second Lieut, Virgil J. Brumback, to be first lieutenant. 
First Regiment of Cavalry. 


titled ‘‘An act authorizing the establishing of a public parkin the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Samuel P. Langley, of the District of Columbia, to be a commis- 
sioner, as provided for by an act of Congress approved September 27, 
1890, entitled An act authorizing the establishing of a public park in 
the District of Columbia.“ 

R. Koss Perry, of the District of Columbia, to be a commissioner, as 
provided for by an act of Congress approved September 27, 1890, en- 
titled “An act authorizing the establishing of a public park in the 
District of Columbia.“ 

CONTINENTAL RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS. 

Alexander J. Cassatt, of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the Conti- 
nental Railway Commission. 

Henry G. Davis, ot West Virginia, to be a member of the Continental 
Railway Cominission. 

George M. Pullman, of Illinois, to be a member of the Continental 
Railway Commission. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 
oF gory H. Jackson, a resident of Alabama, to be an ensign in the 
avy. 
UNITED STATES CONSULS. 

Charles H. Shepard, of Massachusetts, to be consul of the United 

States at Gathenberg. 


5 soepi Black, of Ohio, to be consul of the United States at Buda- 
esth. 
Mise cod Malmros, of Minnesota, to be consul of the United States at 
nia. 
MINISTERS RESIDENT AND CONSULS-GENERAL. 


George S. Batcheller, of New York, to be minister resident and con- 
sul-general of the United States to Portugal. 

Sempronius H. Boyd, of Missouri, to be minister resident and con- 
sul-general of the United States to Siam. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Fifteenth Regiment of Infantry. 


First Lieut. George A. Cornish, to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Edward Lloyd, tobe first lieutenant, 


Medical Department. 
Maj. Blencowe E. Fryer, surgeon, to be assistant medical purveyor. 
Capt. Stevens G. Cowdrey, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon. 
Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Henry H. Bellas, United States Army, retired, to be 
captain of cavalry. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Ezra B. Bailey, of Connecticut, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Harttord, in the State of Connecticut. 


SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS, 
John F. Rector, of Illinois, to be surveyor of customs for the port of 


Additional Second Lieut. James Madison Andrews, jr., of the Fifth Cairo, in the State of Illinois. 


Cavalry, to be second lieutenant. 
POSTMASTERS, 


Adam D. Rike, to be postmaster at Thomasville, in the county of 


‘Thomas and State of Georgia. 

Mathen D. Fly, to be postmaster at Water Valley, in the county of 
Yalobusha and State of Mississippi. 

Silas U. Burdick, to be postmaster at Alfred Centre, in the county 
of Allegany and State of New York. 

Stephen T. Andrews, to be postmaster at Franklinville, in the county 
of Cattaraugus and State of New York. 

William S. Hamilton, to be postmaster at Greenville, in the county 
of Washington and State of Mississippi. 

Albert M. Row, to be postmaster at Clearfield, in the county of Clear- 
field and State of Pennsylvania. 

Solon H. Johnson, to be postmaster at Clayton, in the county of 
Jefferson and State of New York. 

Henry 
Columbia and State of New York. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 1, 1890, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Ordnance Department. 

Lieut. Col. Daniel W. Flagler, to be colonel, September 15, 1890, 
vice Baylor, Geceased. 

Retired. 

George M. Wheeler, now a captain on the retired-list of the Army, 
to be a major on that Jist, with the rank and pay of that grade trom 
the 23d of July, 1838. 

DISTRICT PARK COMMISSIONERS. 

Henry V. Boynton, of the District of Columbia, to be a commissioner, 

as provided for by an act of Congress approved September 27, 1890, en- 


P. Horton, to be postmaster at Philmont, in the county of | 


INDIAN AGENT. 
David L. Shipley, of Herndon, Iowa, to be agent for the Indians of 


| the Navajo agency, in New Mexico. 


GOVERNOR OF ARIZONA. 
John N. Irwin, of Iowa, to be governor of Arizona. 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


Smith A. Whitfield, of Cincinnati, Ohio, to be First Assistant Post- 
master-General. 


SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


James Lowrie Bell, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General. 


TERRITORIAL ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, 


Alfred A. Freeman, of Tennessee, to be associate justice of the su- 
preme court of the Territory of New Mexico, 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
William Wallace Rollins, of North Carolina, to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the filth district of North Carolina. 
POSTMASTERS, 
Henry H. Myers, to be postmaster at Brinkley, in the county of 
Monroe and State of Arkansas. 
Charles W. Cox, to be postmaster at Conway, in the county of Faulk- 
ner and State of Arkansas. 
William P. Rucker, to be postmaster at Lewisburgh, in the county 
of Greenbrier and State of West Virginia. 
Morley H. Wallis, to be postmaster at Houma, in the county of Terre 
Bonue and State of Louisiana. 
Prelate D. Barker, to be postmaster at Mobile, in the county of Mo- 
bile and State of Alabama. 
Robert R. Tolbert, to be postmaster at Greenwood, in the county of 
Abbeville and State ot South Carolina. 
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William W. Washburn, to be postmaster at- Morgan Park, in the 
county of Cook and State of Illinois. 

Michael M. Kistler, to be postmaster at East Stroudsburgh, in the 
county of Monroe and State of Pennsylvania. 

Nelson H. Hastings, to be postmaster at Austin, in the county of 
Potter and State of Pennsylvania. 

Robert H. Wilson, to be postmaster at Tarentum, in the county of 
Allegheny and State of Pennsylvania. 

Henry Andrews, to be postmaster at Ardmore, in the county of Mont- 
gomery and State of Pennsylvania. 

Anna H. Griscom, to be postmaster at Jenkintown, in the county of 
Montgomery and State of Pennsylvania. 

Seth Orme, to be postmaster at St. Clair, in the county of Schuylkill 
and State of Pennsylvania. 

James M. Overshimer, to be postmaster at Elwood, in the county of 
Madison and State of Indiana, 

Joseph F. Doyle, to be postmaster at Savannah, in the county of 
Chatham and State of Georgia. 

Hubert E. Carpenter, to be postmasterat East Hampton, in thecounty 
of Middlesex and State of Connecticut. 

Sidney A. Breese, to be postmaster at Cottonwood Falls, in the county 
of Chase and State of Kansas. 

George E. Comstock, to be postmaster at Fayette, in the county of 
Fayette and State of Iowa. 

William A. McDaniel, to be postmaster at Thorntown, in the county 
ef Boone and State of Indiana. 

William L. Bingham, to be postmaster at Pineville, in the county of 
Bell and State of Kentucky. 

Wilson Lif, to be postmaster at Weir, in the county of Cherokee 
and State of Kansas. 

Henry E. Cowgill, to be postmaster at Baldwin, in the county of 
Douglas and State of Kansas. - 

John Furniss, to be postmaster at Nashville, in the county of Barry 
and State of Michigan. 

Daniel A. Hurd, to be postmaster at North Berwick, in the county 
of York and State of Maine, 

Albert E. Rankin, to be postmaster at Augusta, in the county of 
Bracken and State of Kentucky. 

Fred E. Wheeler, to be postmaster at Appleton, in the county of Swift 
and State of Minnesota. 

Joseph McMurtrey, to be postmaster at Windom, in the county of 
Cottonwood and State of Minnesota. 

August E. Anderson, to be postmaster at Kasson, in the county of 
Dodge and State of Minnesota. 

Charles J. S. Randal, to be postmaster at Rouse’s Point, in the county 
of Clinton and State of New York. 

William C. May, to be postmaster at Gothenburgh, in the county of 
Dawson and State of Nebraska. 
“eo S. Clarkson, of Omaha, Nebr., to be postmaster at Omaha, 

ebr. 

Christopher Ehni, to be postmaster at Raritan, in the county of Som- 
erset and State of New Jersey. 

William N. Hewitt, to be postmaster at Bridgeton, in the county of 
Cumberland and State of New Jersey. 

Woodhull N. Raynor, to be postmaster at Sayville, in the county of 
Suffolk and State of New York. 

Lambert A. Bristol, to be postmaster at Morganton, in the county of 
Burke and State of North Carolina. 

William P. Phelps, to be postmasterat Merchantville, in the county 
of Camden and State of New Jersey. 

Thomas Palmer, to be postmaster at Frenchtown, in the county of 
Hunterdon and State of New Jersey. 

Carleton A. Horn, to be postmaster at Plain City, in the county of 
Madison and State of Ohio. 

Charles W. Dawson, to be postmaster at New Richmond, in the county 
of Clermont and State of Obio. 

Theodore E. McCrary, to be postmaster at Lexington, in the county 
of Davidson and State of North Carolina. 

William 5. Chase, to be postmaster at Sturgis, in the county of Law- 
rence and State of South Dakota. 

Mary S. J. MceGroarty, to be postmaster at College Hill, in the county 
of Hamilton and State of Ohio. 

Frederick Knagi, to be postmaster at Toronto, in the county of Jef- 
ferson and State of Ohio, 

William E. Singleton, jr., to be postmaster at Atlanta, in the county 
of Cass and State of Texas. 

Robert H. Armstrong, to be postmaster at Kaufman, in the county 
of Kaufman and State of Texas. 

Frank H. Hooper, to bo postmaster at Eureka, in the county of Me- 
Pherson and State of South Dakota. 

Frank L. Martin, to be postmaster at Bethel, in the county of Wind- 
sor and 5 of 3 3 

Doug to bo r at West Rutland, in the coun 

of Rutland and State of 8 3 z 

George W. Smith, to be postmaster at Ballinger, in the county of 
Runnels and State of Texas. 


August Hoppe, to be postmaster at Apalachicola, in the county of 
Franklin and State of Florida. 
Michael Sweet, to be postmaster at Plymouth, in the county of She- 


boygan and State of Wisconsin. 
Amos F. Stevens, to be er at Aberdeen, in the county of 
Chehalis and State of Was ton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, October 1, 1890. 
The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. J. H. CUTHBERT, 


. D. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that no quorum has appeared. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. The Chair will ascertain. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


Pending the count by the Speaker, a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. McCook, its Secretary, was received, announcing that the Senate 
had agreed to the amendments of the House to bills of the following 
titles: 

A bill (S. 3196) granting an increase of ion to Michael McGarvey; 

A bill (S. 4370) granting a pension to John M. Dunn; and 

A bill (S. 3314) granting the right of way to the Red Lake and 
Western Kailway and Navigation Company across Red Lake reserva- 
tion, in Minnesota, and granting said company right of way to take 
lands for terminal railroad and warehouse purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a concurrent 
resolution providing for the re-enrollment, with an amendment, of the 
bill (S. 145) for the relief of the legal representatives of Henry 8. 
French. s 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed a resolution 
directing the Clerk of the House to number consecutively the paragraphs 
and sections of the bill (H. R, 9416) to reduce the revenue and equal- 
ize the duties on imports, and for other purposes, inthe enrollment of 
the bill. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the report 
ot the committees of conference on bills and joint resolution of the 
following titles: 

A bill (S. 1454) to increase the efficiency and reduce the expenses of 
the Signal Corps of the Army and to transfer the weather service to 
the Department of Agriculture; 

A bill (H. R. 2990) tor the relief of J. L. Cain and others; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 104) to permit the Secretary of War to 
grant a revocable license to use a pier, as petitioned by vessel-owners 
of Chicago, Ill. 

The message further announced that the Senate had disagreed to the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3431) granting a pension to 
Martha N. Hudson, asked for a conference on the votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed as conferees on the part of 
the Senate Mr. Davis, Mr. BLAIR, and Mr. BLopGetr, : 

The farther announced that the Senate insisted on its 
amendments, disagreed to by the House, to the bill (H. R. 10639) to 
amend section 2 of the act of May 30, 1862, agreed to a conference 
thereon, and had appointed as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr, 
WALTHALL, Mr. PLUMB, and Mr. DOLPH. 

The message also announced that the Senate had a joint reso- 
lution (H. Res. 208) to allow the Postma: to expend $10,000 
to test at the small towns and villages the system of the free-delivery 
service, and for other purposes, 

The message turther announced that the Senate had passed a bill 
(H. R. 12187) to set apart certain tracts of land in the State of Califor- 
Tk Airihi menage: ern tes Bania; VFS MODOWE, Sie Bantay 

A farther message from % 5 
announced that the Senate had adopted the following resolution; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed 10,000 extra copies of the reports of committees, and discussions thereon, 
of the International American Conference; 2,000 of which shall be for the use 
of the Senate, 4,000 for the use of the House, and 4,000 for distribution by the 
State Department. 

The message also announced that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed on the part of the Senate, to join 
such committee as may be appoin by the House of Representatives, to wait 
on the President of the United States and inform him that, unless he ms.y have 
any further commuication to make, the two Houses are now ready to adjourn. 

Mr, SHERMAN and Mr. Harris be members of the said com- 


|, That 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, who 
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also announced that the President had approved and signed House acts 
of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 1279) granting a pension to Mrs, M. E. Daniels; 

An act (H. R. 2317) granting a pension to Anna McCreary; 

An act (H. R. 2318) granting a pension to Malinda Foreman; 

Au act (H. R. 2487) granting a pension to Micager Hancock; 

An act (H. R. 2550) granting a pension to William Cc. Ebert; 


An act . R. 4688) granting a pension to Rev. Thomas James; 

An act (H. R. Ean granting a pension to Abigail Hughes; 

An act (H. R. 5521) granting a pension to Miss Frances Thatcher; 

An act (H. R. 5812) granting a pension to Alonzo Hix; 

An act (H. R. 6195) granting a pension to Clarrissa Barker; 

An act (H. R. 7523) granting a pension to Calvin Gunn; 

An act sot f. R. 7574) granting a pension to Mrs. Leonora Coon; 

An act (H. R. 8163) granting a pension to W. W. Seely; 

An act H. R. 8234) granting a pension to Catherine Lawrence; 

An act (H. R. 8300) granting a pension-to John A. Anderson; 

An act (H. R. 8473) granting a pension to Thompson Riley; 

An act (H. R. 8918) granting a pension to Mrs. Emeline Jane Bush- 
nell; 

An act (H. R. 9054) granting a pension to Sarah McCormick; 

An act (H. R. 9084) granting a pension to David Stockwell; 

An act (H. R. 9716) granting a pension to John Grace; 


An act (H. R. 9934) granting a pension to Conrad McLain; 
An act (H. R. 10075) granting a pension to Montraville 5 Harring- 


ton; 

An act (H. R. 10572) granting a pension to Mrs. Marvin L. McCul- 
loh; 

An act (H. R. 8028) for the relief of Alexander Callison; 

An act (H. R. 9126) for the relief of William W. Reed, formerly a 
private of Company D, Ninety-sixth Regiment of Ohio Volunteers; 

An act (H. R. 9371) ‘for the relief of Fanny A. Putney; 

An act (H. R. 10429) for the relief of Uriah Bryant; 

An act (H. R. 7917) granting an increase of pension to Eliza Efner, 
a pensioner of the war of 1812; 

An act (H. R. 8211) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Rebecca 
E. Simon; 

an act (H. R. 9316) granting an increase of pension to Thomas G. 


yei act (H. R. 11481) granting an increase of pension to Edwin D. 
Bradley, late colonel of the Thirty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteers; 

An act (H. R. 2106) to remove the charge of desertion against Dan- 
iel W. Sn 

An act (H. R. 
Folger; 
An act Œ. R. 1358) to remove the charge of desertion against John 
Milroy, and authorizing his honorable discharge; 

An act (H. R. 1268) to perfect the military record of James T. 
Hughes 

KIE act (H. R. 8394) to amend chapter 67, volume 23 of the Stat- 
utes at Large of the United States; 

An act (H. R. 3857) to provide for the disposal of a portion of the 
United States military reservation at Baton Rouge, La.; 

An act (H. R. 11459) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, and for 
prior years, and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 8713) granting a pension to Rhoda Buck; 

An act (H. R. 11578) granting a pension to Rebecca A. Green; 

An act (H. R. 10083) for the relief of George Murray; 

An act (H. R. 8210) granting an increase of pension to Maria L. Cara- 
her; and 
An act (H. R. 11773) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Mary B. 
Cushing. 


. 2174) to remove charges of desertion from Ellery C. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE (aftera pause). 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the Journal. 

Mr. KILGORE, I renew the point of no quorum. 


Mr. HARE, I renew it also. 

Mr. KILGORE (after a further pause). Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the point. If there is 
no further objection, the Clerk will read the Journal. 

—.— Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was then read and ap- 
proved. 


I withdraw the point of no 


THE REVENUE BILL, 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the concurrent reso- 
ponon passed by the House on yesterday and returned to us this morn- 
with an amendment by the Senate. 
a SPEAKER. The resolution will be read and also the Senate 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of 44 the Senate concurring), That the Clerk 
of the House be. and he is 3 to number conseoutively the paa 
graph: hs and sections of House bill 9416, to reduce the revenue and equalize 
on imports, and for other purposes, in the enrollment of the bill, 


The Senate amendment was read, 2 To 


22 1 is amy further directed to paragraphs 362 and 372, as tollas. 
tes, cordage, — . twine (except eee in whole or 

in Bnet Tine or Tampico fiber, manila, 5 nts per agen 
all binding-twine manufactured in whale or in part of istle or * r. 


manila, sisal. orsunn, seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound; aes and cord- 
Senate of hemp: 2} cents per pound; tarred cab cables and cordage, 3 cents per 
poun 

372. Collars and eun composed entirely of cotton, 15 cents per dozen pieces 
and 35 per cent. ad v: ; composedin whole orin of linen, 30cents per 
dozen pieces and 40 —— cent, ad valorem ; shirts, and all articles of "wearing ap- 
pare! of every description, not specially provided for in this act, composed 
wholly or in part of linen, 55 per cent. ad valorem.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senate. 

Mr. McMILLLIN. I believe, Mr. Speaker, this is not privileged, 
and while I do not wish to make that point, yet I do not want to be un- 
derstood as consenting that this matter is privileged. I wish to make 
a statement concerning it aſter the gentleman from Ohio has been heard. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will state that the concurrent resolution pro- 
poses to direct the Clerk of the House to enroll the fact of the agree- 
ment between the conferees of the House and Senate. There was an 
omission, as everybody I believe agrees, in the enrollment of the bill, 
and the only wonder is that in so long a bill, embodying such a num- 
ber of various matters, we have had no more errors in the enrollment 
and report of the committee of conference than we have found. 

I hold in my hand a supplemental statement signed by the Senate 
conferees consenting that the two items named in the Senate amend- 
ment to this resolution formed a part of the original agreement be- 
tween the conlerees of the House and Senate on this bill. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. My friend of course means to speak of 
the majority members ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. No; I speak of the members of the minority as 


well, 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Then I should like to have that state- 
ment read. 

Mr. McKINLEY. This statement is as follows: 

The undersigned, conferees on the part of their respective Hons on the bill 


H. R. 9416, respectfully submit that the following was paragrap 
362 and 372 of said bill, and that said paragraphs as submitted in the conference 
in whole or 


report are erroneous: 
Cables, cordage,and twine (except binding-twine com 
Il cents per pound; 
istle or Tampico fiber, 
cord- 


in part of istle or Tampico fiber, manila, sisal- grass, or sunn, 
all binding-twine manufactured in whole or in part from ist 
manila, s , or sunn, seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound; cables and 
age wine ies of hemp, 2 cents per pound; tarred cables and cordage, 3 cents per 
poun 

372. Collars and cuffs, composed entirely of cotton, 15 cents dozen pieces 
and 85 per cent.ad valorem; com in whole or in part of linen, 30 cents per 
dozen pieces and 40 per cent.ad valorem; shirts, and allarticles of. wearing ap- 


parel of every description, not specially eee for in this act, composed 
wholly or in part of linen, 55 per cent. ad val: ponn, 
. McKINLEY, In., 


N. Pl NGLEY, In. 
ROSWELL P. FLOWER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


NELSON W. ALDRICH, 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. My friend does not quite catch the point 
Isubmitted. I do not question the fact that this was agreed to in con- 
ference, but what I meant to intimate was that it was not agreed to 
by all of the conterees. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Oh, certainly not; only by the majority con- 
ferees. 

But the only question before the House now is whether this is a part 
of the agreement between the conferees of both bodies. The paper I 
hold in my hand, to which I have just called attention, is signed, as 
will be seen, by the Senate conferees, and specifies that the exact words 
of this resolution were the agreement between the conferees of the 
House and Senate—I mean the majority, of course. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Does this change the duty on binders’ 
twine from what the action of the House was? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Not at all; it only provides, I will say to the gen- 
tleman, for the insertion of a portion of the agreement of the conferees 
which was omitted. The error was committed in leaving out of para- 
graph 362 the words ‘‘istle or Tampico fiber and sisal-grass. These 
words were left out in the enrollment, as I have just shane and were 
agreed to by the conferees. 

I believe that is all I desire to say. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, The gentleman from Ohio has stated 
what the action of the conferees on this subject was, and has stated it 
accurately. The majority of the conterees, who constituted the con- 
ferees on the part of the House, so far as the report is concerned, agreed 
to the items that the gentleman from Ohio has indicated, but by a 
mistake, which is not surprising when we consider the hurried manner 
in which we undertook to dispuse of the matters involved here, and in 
pe patina bill has always been rushed through the House, they were 
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Binders’ twine was made, if I remember correctly, dhtiable at 1} 
cents per pound by the House bill. The Senate Committee on Finance 
recommended a duty of 1} cents, but the Senate itself, when it came 
to act upon the report of this committee, made it free. The conferees 
agreed, as stated by the gentleman trom Ohio, to tax it at seven-tenths 
ofa cent. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Seven-tenths of a cent. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Yes; seven-tenthsofacent. These are the facts 
as to binders’ twine. But there is this further fact concerning an objec- 
tion to this proceeding: While I would state here, at all times what 
the action of the conferees was, I would never consent to any step that 
raised the duty on binders’ twine. But if this is not agreed to, bind- 
ers’ twine will probably go to the basket clause that applies to that 
schedule, and bear a duty of 40 per cent., which is more than that pro- 
vided in the conference report. 

As to the items of collars, cuffs, etc., the House made the rate of 
duty 50 per cent. ad valorem. The Senate struck that ont, and these 
things went to a clause analogous to the basket clause, providing that 
all manufactures of this material not otherwise provided for should 
bear a duty of 40 per cent. So that the House fixed the duty at 50 per 
cent; the Senate 40 per cent; and this is one of those outrageous cases 
where the committee of conference has increased the duty over both 
the House and Senate, and fixed the rate at 55 percent. But this is 
coupled with binders’ twine, and in order to strike at a higher rate on 
the collars you have also to put a higher rate on binders’ twine. The 
Democratic conferees urged free binders’ twine and the lower rate on 
collars, but were voted down. 

That is the situation in which the House finds itself, and I thought 
it proper to make this statement. The House can take its own course 
in connection with it. The minority both of the Senate and of the 
House conferees resisted any imposition of any tax upon binding-twine 
all along the line, and resisted also the rate of duty provided on col- 
lars, etc.; but the majority of the conterees did agree to the two items, 
in spite of our protests, as stated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McKINLEY]. [Cries of Vote!“ Vote!“ 

Mr. McKINLEY. I ask for a vote. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was agreed to; and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

CORRECTION OF THE REVENUE BILL. 


Mr, McKINLEY. I offer the following resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senale concurring), That the Clerk 
of the Honse be, and he is hereby, directed, in the enrollment of House bill No. 
9416, to reduce the revenues and equalize duties on imports, and for other pur- 
poses, to change paragraph 318 of the bill as follows: 3 

Insert a parenthesis after the word “confectionery” and strike out the pa- 
renthesis after the word “chocolate ™ where it last occurs in tue paragraph, so 
as to include in parenthesis only the words other than chocolate confection- 

1 


ery. 

[Cries of Vote!” Vote!“ i 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let us have an explanation from the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I supposed the gentleman from Tennessee un- 
derstood the matter, or I should have made a statement. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It was merely called to my attention that there 
had been some mistake or blunder of some kind. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Paragraph 318 reads other than chocolate con- 
fectionery and chocolate commercially known as sweetened chocolate, 
2 cents per pound.“ In preparing this report the clerks of the two 
committees had the parenthesis commence at the right point, but had 
it end at the wrong point. It should have ended at ‘‘conlectionery ”’ 
in the first line; so that it would read: 


Chocolate (other than chocolate confectionery), and chocolate commercially 
known as sweetened chocolate, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. What is the efect of the amendment? I have 
not a copy of the bill before me. That is the reason I ask. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. It in nosense affects the rate at all. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What is the object of the change then? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It would make the chocolate commercially known 
as sweetened chocolate pay five cents per pound instead of two cents, 
as provided for in this paragraph. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That would be a change in the rates, then. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSVENOR and Mr. CARTER addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair would like to finish the business on the 
Speaker’s table, if there is no objection. 

MARTHA N. HUDSON. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 3431) granting a 
pension to Martha N. Hudson, with House amendments, 

The Senate resolution requesting a conterence and announcing the 
appointment of Mr. Avis, Mr. BLAIR, and Mr. BLODGETT as conferees 
on the part of the Senate was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House insist on its 
amendment and agree to the committee of conference ? 


The question was taken, and decided in the affirmative. 
Accordingly the House insisted on its amendment and agreed to the 
committee of conference. 
HENRY S. FRENCH. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House a Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion; which was read, as follows: 


Whereas Senate bill No. 145, for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Henry S. French, referred the claim to the Court of Claims; and 

Whereas said bill does not require said Court of Claims to determine the juris - 
dictional fact of the loyalty of tue said Henry S. French; and 

Whereas said biil | passed the Senate and subsequently passed the House of 
Representatives and was sent to the President,and was, by concurrent resolu- 
tion. recalled from the President in order that the bill should be so amended 
as to require the court to determine the question of loyalty of the said Henry 
S. French: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives corey hi ee said bill 
be re-enrolled, and in the re-enrollment of said bill there shall be inserted, 
the word “parties,” in line 9 of said enrolled bil, the following: 

“And if said court shall find that said Henry S. French, did uot give any aid 
and comfort to the rebellion, but was throughout the war loyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and such loyalty having been thus established." 

So that said bill when re-enrolled shall read as follows: 

“An act for the relief of the legal representatives of Henry S, French. 

“ Bo it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slales 4. 
America in Congress assembled, That the legal representatives of Henry 
French, deceased, late of Nashville, Tenn.. be, and are hereby, authorized to 
bring suit in the Court of Claims for the recovery of the net proceeds of 230 bales 
of cotton taken at Jonesborough, Ga., in September, 1864, by General William G. 
Le Due, by order of General Sherman, and turned over tothe Treasury agent. and 
by him soid and the proceeds paid into the Treasury of the United States; and for 

is purpose jurisdication is hereby conferred upon said court to hear and deter- 
with the rights of the respective par- 


mine and render judgment in conformit 
Henry 8. French did not give any aid 


ties; and if said court shall find that sai 
and comfort to the rebellion, but was throughout the war loyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and said loyalty having been thus established, if it 
shx!) further find that said Henry S. French in buying such cotton did not vio- 
late any non-intercourse act, and that it, or any part thereof, was taken by the 
officers of the United States and the proceeds turned into the Treasury, then, 
and in that event, judgment shall be entered for the claimant for such proceeds, 
which judgment shall be = outof the captured and abandoned propert; 
fund; and the said court shall, in the hearing of said claim, consider any evi- 
dence that may havo been taken under the direction of the Southern Claims 
Commission in regard to the claim of Henry S. French, with authority on the 
part of the United States or the claimants to take additional testimony under 
the rules of said court: i That an shall He in said cause from 
said court to the Supreme Court, as in other cases,” 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution. I understand that to bea concurrent resolution 
affecting a bill which was passed earlier in the session in regard to a 
claimant in Tennessee. The bill as it passed did not provide that the 
question of loyalty should be found by the Court of Claims, and this 
simply remedies it by requiring the question of loyalty to be afirma- 
tively found, as is usual in such cases. I move to put the resolution on 
its passage, 

i The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate reso- 
ution, 

The resolution was concurred in. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following Senate resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


[S THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, October 1, 1890. 

Reso'ved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed on the part of the 
Senate to join such committee as may be appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to wait on the President of the United States and inform him t 
unless he may have any further communication to make, the two Houses are 
now ready to adjourn, 

. Ordered, That Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. Harris be members of said committee 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Inconnection with that Iofter the following reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of three members be appointed to join a similar 
committee on the part of the Senate to wait on the President of the United 
States and inform him that the two Houses of Congress are ready to adjourn, 
and respectfully inquire if he nas any further communication to make to them, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER subsequently appointed as members of such com- 
mittee on the part of the House Mr. MCKINLEY, Mr. PERKINS, and 
Mr. MCMILLIN. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill to amend section 2 of the act of May 30, 1802. 


VETO MESSAGE—CAPT. CHARLES B. STIVERS, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the President; which was read, and, with accompanying bill, referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives : 

Ireturn herewith, without my approval, the joint resolution (H. Res. No, 39) de- 
claring the retirement of Capt. Charles B. Stivers, of the United States Army, 
legal and valid and that he is entitled. as such officer, to his pay. 

Captain Stivers was dismissed the service s immarily by 22 of the Presi- 
dent on July 15, 1863. A subsequent examination into the causes leading to this 
action seems to have eatistied the President that an 2 had been done to 
the officer, and on the Lith day of August, 1863, an o: was issued revoking 
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the order of dismissal and restoring Captain Stivers toduty as an officer of the 

Army. On December 30, 1864, by a proper order from the War De; ent, after 

examination, Captain Stivers was placed upon the retired-list of the Army. 

0 Saprene Oparty has decided, in the case of the United States vs, Corson, 
A ports, $ 

First. That at the time of the issuance of the order of dismissal the Presi- 
dent had authority, under the law, to summarily dismiss an officer, and that the 
effect ot such an order was absolutely to separate the officer from the service. 

Second. That, having been thus separated from the service, he could not be 
restored except by nomination to the Senate and its advice and consent to the 
appointment, 

Mr. Garland, as Attorney-General, gave an opinion to the Secretary of War in 
the case of Captain Stivers, based upon the decision of the Supreme Court to 
which I have referred, holding that Captain Stivers was not an officer on the 
retire |-hst of the Army. The present Attorney-General, with whom I have 
conferred, takes the same view of the law. Indeed, the decision of the Supreme 
Court to which I have referred is so exactly in point that there can be no doubt 
as to the law of the case. It is undoubtedly competent for Congress, by act or 
joint resolution, to authorize the President, by and with the advice of the Sen- 
ate, to appoint Captain Stivers to be a captain inthe Army of the United States 
and to place him upon the retired-list. ft isalso perfectly 8 by suita- 
ble legislation, for Congress to give to this officer the pay of his grade during 
the interval of time when he was improperly carried upon the Army lists. But 
the joint resolution which I herewith return does not attempt to deal with the 
case in that way. It undertakes to declare that the retirement of Captain Sti- 
vers was legal and valid, and that he always has been and is entitled to his pay 
as such officer. I do not think this is a competent method of giving the relief 
intended. The retirement, under the law as it then existed, was not legal and 
valid, as the highest judicial tribunal under the Constitution has declared, for 
the reason that Captain Stivers was not then an officer on the active-list. That 
being so, it follows of course that he was not entitled to draw the pay of an of- 
fice he did not hold. 

The relief should have taken the form usual in such cases, which is to au- 
8 the appointment of the ollicer to a place made for him on the retired- 


BENJ. HARRISON. 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, September 30, 1890. 


OBSTRUCTIONS TO NAVIGATION IN THE OHIO RIVER. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr, Speaker, I have a privileged report which 
I submit for consideration, 
The Clerk read as tollows: 


Mr. Grosvenor, from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, submitted the 
following report: 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors, to whom was referred House resoln- 
tion No. 20, have had the same under consideration and beg leave to submit 
the following report: 

It appears from the report of the engineer in charge of the Ohio River and 
from statements made to the committee that there has been for a number of 

ears past a systematic series of encroachments upon the Ouio River within the 
fim ts of Cincinnati, and above and below the city of Cincinnati, and at various 
other points on the Ohio River. Persors and corporations, without any au- 
thority of law, have built and constructed large warehouses, wharves, docks, 
and other structures, and have changed the enrrent of tbe river and made nav- 
igation in the vicinity of Cincinnati especially dangerous, The construction of 
a number of railroad bridges at Cincinnati has had the effect to change the cur- 
rent there, and the construction of its works, it is said, has materially affected 
the navigation. As long ago as November 30, 1889. Col. Merrill wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, and the same was furnished to your committee: 

* CINCINNATI, OHIO, November 30, 1889. 

“GENERAL: I have the honor to inform the Department that serious damage 
has been done to the harbors of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, Pa., Wheeling, W.Va., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, by the use of the banks of the river as a dumping ground 
for refuse, In my judgment it is advi-able to take action at once to prevent 
this practice under the authority granted in section 12 of the riverand harbor 
act of August 11. 1888. 

In this connection I would like to call attention to the fact that the law in 

uestion does not specify any method ofenforcing obedience to the mandate of 
the Secretary of War, nor any penalty tor disobedience. 1am not enough ofa 
lawyer to know whether or not the law csn be enforced in its present shape, 
but I have al ways supposed that the lack of sanction was a fatal defect in a law. 
If this be so T would prefer to take no steps at present, but to await more effi- 
cient legislation, 

“ Respectiully, your obedient servant, 
“WM. E. MERRILL, 
Engi 


“Lieutenant-Colonel of neers. 

Tur CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 

“Washington, D. C.“ 

It will be seen that Colonel Merrill suggests a change in the statute, and this 
change has been practically effected in the river and harbor bill of this year. But 
these structures and encroachments still stand, and many of them are of a char- 
acter to be permanent obstructions; not only so, but rights by limitation are 
sought to be gained by the occupants, 

Your committee are of the opinion that action by Congress ought to be 
taken, first to ascertain the nature and extent of these encroachments and struct- 
ures, and, further, the length of time such occupation has been going ou, and 
many tacts pertinent to the proper adjustment of the situation 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the resolution, when it 
shall be amended as follows: Add at the end of the resolution the following: 
“Such expense to be paid by the Clerk of the House upon the certificate of the 

‘chairman of such committee or subcommittee having such investigation in 
charge, and such committee may sit during the vacation of Congress, if neces- 
sary. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. I 
did not hear all the remarks of the gentleman as to the report from 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. Is it not a hill or resolution? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It is simply a resolution authorizing a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to examine certain 
locations in regard to these obstructions. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I did not hear the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It authorizes a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, during the vacation, to examine the structures 
that have been extended into the Ohio River under this complaint and 
report to Congress. That is all. The request for such action comes 
trom the Chiet of Engineers and from the Board of Trade of Cincinnati. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

[House of Representatives, Fifty-first Congress, first session.) 
House resolution, 

Whereas it is reported by the Engineer Department that persons along the 
Ohio River and its tributaries in the thickly settled portions of the country are, 
and have been fora number of years, building houses, stores, shops, factories, 
and other structures upon land abutting upon said rivers; aud 

Whereas it is further reported that divers persons and corporations have 
along the line of said rivers, and upon land not owned by them, built out and 
projected large deposits of earth, stone, and other materia] sv as to form lots and 
8 ol land upon which lumber structures and buildings of various kinds 

ve been placed; and 

Whereas said parties are without a clear title, occupying said land and seek- 
ing to carry title by occupation ; an 

Vhereas such occupation and the buildingof such projection and structures 
have the effect of narrowing the Ohio River at sundry points, and especially 
within the corporation at Cincinuati,to the serious detriment of the naviga- 
tion of the said river; and 

Whereas it is reported that further important projects in the same direction 
are being arranged for and that large buildings will be constructed upon land 
of thischaracter shortly, unless interfered with: Tnerefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Committee on Kivers and Harbors be instructed to as- 
certain and report without delay as follows: 

First, Whether any persons, corporations or individuals, have by deposits of 
material constru embankments or projected abutment lots out into said 
river and are occupying the same same without legal title thereto. 

Second. Whether such projection of material and building of buildings isa 
detriment to the navigation of the Ohio Kiver and its tributaries. 

Third. If such oce pation had been made as they represent, a list of the names 
of such persons so offending, with the places, lots, and locations where such in- 
terierence has taken place and all the facts and circumstances necessary toa 
full understanding by this House as to the continuance of such occupation, and 
what steps are necessary to prevent the continuance of such trespasses and 
the removal of those already made. For this purpose the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors is authorized toemploy an additional clerk and stenographer and 
to travel from poiut to point, wherever necessary, either as a whole or by a sub- 
committee. and such necessary expenses as may be made insuch investigation 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Add at the end of the resolution the tollowing: “Such to be paid by 
the Clerk of the House upon the certificate of the chairman of such committee 
or subcommittee having such investigation in charge, aud such comm may 
sit during the vacation of Congress if necessary.“ 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. A parliamentary irquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
Is that a privileged report of a matter referred to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It is a report from the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Is it reporting back a resolution which had 
been referred to that committee? 

Mr. GKOSVENOR. Yes. sir. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Ohio state on what 
ground this becomes privileged ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Under the rule. 

Zhe SPEAKER. Will the gentleman point out to the Chair what 
rule? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes, sir. Itis section 51 of Rule XI: 

The following-named committees shall have leave to re atany time on the 
matters herein stated, namely: The Committee on Rules, on joint rules and 
order of business; the Committee on Elections, on the right of a member to his 
seat; the Committee on Ways and Means, on bills raising revenue; the com- 
niittees having jurisdiction of appropriations, the general appropriation bills; 
5 Somone. on Rivers and Harbors, bills for the improvement of rivers an 

The SPEAKER. That speaks of a bill—‘‘bills for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors,” 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There has not been such a construction placed 
upon it as would exclude a resolution. This is for the improvement of 
the river and the improvement of navigation, It states that injury 
has been done to navigation. As I stated, there has not been a con- 
struction of the rules that a resolution is not a measure“ under the 
rules, because, if that were so, the Committee on Rules itself could not 
make reports. 

Mr. OWENS, of Ohio, Will my triend state how long it will take 
to make thisinvestigation? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Probably not to exceed two or three days. 

Mr. OWENS, of Ohio. Why is it necessary, then, to authorize the 
employment of clerks and a stenographer ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It only says it necessary they may employ 
one clerk, That is all. 

Mr. OWENS, ot Ohio. 
think I will object. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. It isa matter of some importance, and it is pre- 
sented here at the request of the large steam-boat interest of Cincin- 
nati, who claim that their interests have been seriously affected. I do 
not know that there is any point being made against the resolution. 

The SE PABBI The gentleman from Kentucky asked if it was 
privileged. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. He asked the question; that is all. We can 
dispose of it in a minute or two. 

TheSPEAKER. Has this resolution been referred to the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes, sir; it was referred, and is regularly re- 
ported back hy the action of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. There is no official indorsement on the resolution 
showing its reference to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 


I do not like the employment of clerks. I 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. I can not help that. I got it from the chair- 
man of the committee; and it was acted on by the committee. Ido 
not know anything about the marks or the records. 

The SPEAKER. Then this is not the original paper, for there are 
no indorsements on it. : 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It is the original paper. I know it is, because 
I drew it up myself, 

The SPEAKER. Then there is some defect somewhere in the rec- 


ords. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The RECORD will show its reference and the 
record of the committee will show that it was considered 
mittee. I do not know who is to blame because the proper entry has 
not been made on the book of reference. I can produce the books of 
the committee if it is necessary to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The books of the House and the paper itself do 
not show it. That is the difficulty the Chair has about the matter. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The RECORD shows it, because I verified that 
at the time of its introduction. It was introduced many months ago. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair can only submit the facts to the 
House, as the papers do not show the reference, and the paper sent up 
is not the certified en; resolution, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then, if the papers do not show the reference, 
I will ask unanimous consent to strike ont the proceedings under it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes a motion for unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the resolution. The Chair will submit 
the question to the House. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will therefore ask unanimous consent for its 
consideration. 

Mr. OWENS, of Ohio. I object tothestenographer in it. What do 
yon want with astenographer? It will not take more than four hours, 

hy not take out that provision tor a stenographer. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well; strike out the provision for a ste- 
papapa, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OWENS] seems anxious 
aboutit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there farther objection? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I would like the resolution to be reread— 


not the report. 
The resolution was reported. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? 
Mr. OWENS, of Ohio. I object to the whole thing. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to say in regard to this resolu- 
tion that it should have been referred to the Committee on Rules, be- 
canse it provides for an investigation by the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors or by a subcommittee, thus changing the rules by increasing 
the duties and powers of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, As 
there seems to have been some misunderstanding, the Chair desires to 
make this statement in order to keep the record clear, so that no wrong 
precedent may be established. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well; Iam willing that it should go to 
the Committee on Rules. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr, McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had concurred in the House concurrent resolution in 
relation to the printing of the Digest of Court of Claims decisions. 

ACT OF MAY 30, 1862. 
Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a conference report. 
‘The conference report was read, as follows: 


Thecommittee of conference on the disa; votes of the two Houses on 


R. 1 to amend section 2 of the 
have agreed to 


That section 2399 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be amended 
80 as to read: 


Office, and thes, | instructions of the sur- 
veyor-gen when notin conflict with said printed mannal or the instructions 
of said Comm ers shall be taken and deemed to bea part of every contract _ 
for s ing the public lands of the United States and private land claims.“ 

A the title so as to read; “An act to amend section 2399 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States.“ 

L. E. PAYSON, 

E. J. TURNER, 

W. S. HOLMAN, 

Conferees on the part of the House. 
E. C. WALTHALL 
8. PLUMB, 


PRESTON 
JOSEPH N, DOLPH, 
Conferecs on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER, The question is on the adoption of the conference 


report. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Is there a statement accompanying the re- 


port? 

The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 

The amendment of the Senate makes practically only a formal ebange in the 
House bill by making it an amendment to a section of the Revised Statutes 
instead of an act of Congress found in the Statutes at Large. The act re- 


by the com-. 


Serres to Wan catrien Into She Meriate Bisentes, snit IS ta Coaad oier te aE 
to the principal act as a section of the Revised Statutes, 


The report of the committee of conference was adopted. 


FORT ELLIS MILITARY RESERVATION, MONTANA. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a conference report. 
The report was read, as follows: 8 

The committee of conference on the Tyer char votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill of the House 8049, to ide for the 
disposal of the abandoned Fort Bilis military reservation in Montana under 
the homestead law, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its d ment to the amendment of the Senate 
to said bill,and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all of said amendment and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“Sro.2. That there ia hereby granted to the State of Montana one section of 
said reservation, to be selected according to legal subdivisions so as to embrace 
the buildings and improvements thereon, to be used by said State as a perma- 
nent militia camp-ground or for other public purposes,in the discretion of the 
State Legislature: Provided, That whenever the State sball cease to use said 
lands for public purposes the same shall revert to the United States. 

“Sec. 3. That the remainder of said reservation, or any portion thereof, may be 
selected by the State of Montana at any time within one year after the approval 
of the survey thereof, in tracts of not Jess than one section, in square form, and 
— Dae legal subdivision, as a part of the lands granted to said State under 
the provisions of ‘An soe pension for the admission of the State of Montana 
into the Union,’approved February 22,1889; and the Secretary of the Interior 
shall cause patents for the lands so selected to be issued to the said State: Pro- 
vided, That no existing lawful 1 to ang of said lands, initiated under uy 
laws of the United States, shall invalidated by this act: Provided, That if 
any portion of said reservation shall remain unselected by said State after a 
period of one year after the approval of the survey, that portion remaining un- 
selected shall be subject to entry under the general land and mineral laws of 
the United States: Provided further, That if within said period of one year the 
governor of said State shall officially notify the Secretary of the Interior that 
the State has completed its selections, then the Secretary shall at once proclaim 
the remaining lands open to entry as aforesaid; Provided further, That nothing 
in this act shall be construed to waive or release in any way any right of the 
United States to have the lands granted to the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany forfeited for any failure, past or future, to comply with the conditions of 


the grant.” 
T. H. CARTER, 
W. M. KINSEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


P. B. PLUMB, 
A, S. PADDOCK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


Mr. McCREARY. Mr. Speaker, Ishould like to hear the statement 
read 


The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair understands that there is no statement. 

Mr. McCREARY. Then I would like to hear the gentleman from 
Montana make a statement. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentleman from 
Kentucky that this reservation embraces about one and one-half town- 
ships of land. The reservation as a military post has been long aban- 
doned, and the desire is to have the land thrown open to settlement. 
The bill provides that the State may select lands on the reservation 
under the grant made to the State at the time of its admission into the 
Union, and that when such selections shall have been made the gov- 
ernor shall certify that fact to the Secretary of the Interior, and the re- 
maining portions shall thereupon F become to settle - 
ment and location under the general laws of the United 

Mr. McCREARY. How much land is embraced in this bill? 

Mr. CARTER. I have already stated that the area is about one 
towaship and a half. With reference to the section that is donated to 
the State for use as a camp-ground, I may say that the buildings upon 
it would not pay for removal, nor would they, in my judgment, pay 
the cost of advertisement and sale where they now stand; but the State 
can use them, after repairing them, either fora militia camp or for some 


other public oe 

Mr. McCREARY. This bill came originally from the Committee on 
Public Lands, I believe. X 

Mr. CARTER. It was favorably reported. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I see that the bill authorizes the State 
of Montana to take up a certain portion of this land. How much is 
the State authorized to take? 

Mr. CARTER. The State is authorized to take a portion of the land 
for school, university, and other as a part of its land grant. 
The object is that we may be enabled to secure a body of land in com- 

form whereon to establish a State university, or agricultural col- 
ege, or other State institution of that kind. Under the general selec- 
tions we are now permitted to make we find that all the desirable land 
is taken up in advance of the survey, and that only land of an inferior 
quality can be selected, under the school and other State grants, the 
settlers occupying the more desirable locations in advance of public 
surveys. 7 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message in writing from the President of the United States was 

delivered to the House, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 
FORT ELLIS MILITARY RESERVATION. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, the report of the confer- 
ence committee now under consideration provides for the disposition 
of the public lands in the Fort Ellis reservation to actual settlers, 
after aorin the State of Montana to select such lands in the res- 
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) 
ervation as itmay choose to take. Before adopting this report, would 
it not be well to inquire if there is not some railroad corporation that 
would like to have these public lands? 

I suggest this because it seems to be the policy of the Republican party 
to give the railroads preference in the donation of public lands and then 
to give actual settlers what the railroads do not want. They have 
donated to railroads hundreds of millions of acres of the public domain, 
and only,the other day passed a bill which in effect confirms to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad about 50,000,000 acres of publicland earned 
after the time given in the act granting the land had expired. This 
50,000,000 acres is said to be worth probably $250,000,000, and it is 
confirmed to this corporation regardless of the rights of thousands of 
bona fide settlers who went on these lands after the expiration of the 
time granted this road within which to build, and in many instances 
before they had taken any steps toward building the road. 

Ihave before me a statement from the Secretary of the Interior show- 
ing that there are now pending iu his Department four thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-tive cases of contest between actual settlers and 
this railroad. The result will be that these settlers will lose their 
homes. The road will get the land, and the Government will be called 
upon to make restitution to these settlers for their losses, 

The history of the manipulation by which these forfeiture bills have 
been, on one pretext and another, kept from passing until the railroads 
have earned all of the land they wanted and then come in with their 
lobby and help to pass a bill forfeiting what they did not want and 
virtually confirming their title to all they did want is a dark one in- 
deed. This being the record made up to this time I do not think on 
this, the last day of the session, we should break it until we ascertain 
whether or not the railroads want this Fort Ellis reservation. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. any land been confirmed to any railroad 
corporation by this Congress except by the act passed the other day 
which was advocated by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. FORNEY]? 
I understand that no act has been passed for confirming any lands to 
any railroad company except the act favored by that gentleman, which 
applied only, as I understand, to some lands in Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Yes, sir; he favored it for the purpose 
of forfeiting some lands in Alabama, but that act virtually and in effect, 
as was stated by the promoters of the act in the House and the Senate, 
confirms to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company all the land they 
wanted of the lands that had been granted to them. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Is it not the fact that every member of the 
committee that had charge of the bill said expressly that it confirmed 
no lands to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company? 

Mr, ALLEN, of Mississippi. I do not understand that to be a fact. 
I understand it to be a fact that every member of the committee said 
that in effect it did confirm lands to the railroad company, and that 
the provision in the bill which declared that it did not confirm any- 
thing was stricken out. 

Mr. HERMANN. On the contrary, it was distinctly stated on the 
floor of the Senate, at the time the provision was stricken out, that the 
bill did not confirm anything, because Congress still reserved the power 
to make forfeiture at any time hereafter. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. No, sir; the Senate voted down a prop- 
osition to reserve that right in Congress; voted it down, as was stated 
at the time by those favoring the bill, because that provision tended to 
leave a cloud upon the title of this railroad company to which the lands 
were in effect confirmed by the act. 

Mr. HERMANN. The gentleman is very mach mistaken. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Iam not mistaken. 

Mr. HERMANN. The facts are as I have stated them. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from Oregon is mistaken. The 
ee voted down the proposition which the House put in the bill 
originally. 

Mr. HERMANN. The Senate voted it down for the reason, as was 
stated at the time, that the provision was unnecessary; that Congress 
still reserved the power to forfeit the lands at any time. 

Mr. HOLMAN, It was distinctly stated in conference that the ob- 
ject in striking out the seventh section was to remove a cloud from the 


title of the railroad corporation. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ore- 
gon is very much mistaken. It was stated upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate and upon the floor of the House that the effect of the passage of 
that land-forfeiture bill was to settle the questions of land forfeitures 
for all time to come, the effect of which is to leave-in the undispnted 

on of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company all the lands that 
it had earned ont of time. And not only was the provision in the 
House bill reserving the right in Congress to forfeit these lands in the 
future stricken out in the Senate, but an amendment to the same effect 
offered by Senator WALTHALL, from my State, was voted down in the 
Senate, as the RECORD will show. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Does not the gentleman from Mississippi 
know that the gentleman from Alabama (Ar. FORNEY ] expressly con- 


crap that idea in the statement which he made to the House the 
other day? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I do not know what the gentleman 
from Alabama expressly contradicted; but I do know that distin- 
guished gentlemen like the gentleman from Alabama and myself have 
sometimes differed upon great questions of this kind; and if the gerf- 
tleman from Alabama distinctly contradicted what I have stated he 
was in error aud I am right. [Laughter.] 

A MEMBER. As you always are. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I have here the cam- 
paign book of the Republican Congressional Committee gotten up for 
this campaign. It is fall of boasts about what this Congress has done, 
but Ido not notice any reference tothe pretended land forfeiture. But 
as I have the floor, something rather hard to get these times [laughter], 
I desire to expose some of the falsehoods and false pretenses in this 
campaign pamphlet and look a little into the record of this Repub- 
lican Congress. 

This book has on its back the various Republican Presidents, begin- 
ning with Lincoln and running down to Harrison. Lincoln, I believe, 
was a great man; but has a party that started with a great man and 
run to the present Executive not gone to seed? [Laughier.] What 
better evidence of degeneracy would you have? ‘The party should go 
into permanent retirement. They also have on the tront leaf of this 
book fifteen measures that they boast of as the achievements of this 
Congress. The book must have anticipated the work of Congress, for 
not more than seven of the fifteen have been enacted into law, and the 
record would have been better if more of them had failed. ‘Their first 
boast is, A Federal election law.“ 

Thanks to the Senate, that is not a law and ought never to be. It 
is an effort by the Republican Congress to take the election of Repre- 
sentatives in the Southern States out of the hands of the people and 
confer it on Federal partisan supervisors for the purpose of perpetuat- 
ing the Republican party in power, It takes away from the States the 
power conlerred on them by the Constitution and always exercised by 
them since the foundation of the Government, is destructive of the 
rights of the States, and the longest stride yet attempted in the direc- 
tion of centralization. 

I know of no language with which to properly characterize it and 
the motives of its promoters. They claim to be solicitous for fair elec- 
tions, and this book is partly made up with extracts from the speeches of 
Republican Congressmen in favor of a pure ballot; but I do not notice 
any extracts from the celebrated letter of one of their most influential 
and distinguished party leaders, W. W. Dudley, in which he illustrates 
the Republican idea of a pure ballot, a letter written in the last cam- 
paign from the headquarters of the executive committee of the party, 
giving instruction about dividing the purchasable vote up into blocks 
of five,” and assuring his correspondents that the money would be fur- 
nished them to bribe the voters. 

You on that side know but for this system of bribery and coercion 
with boodle furnished by men whom you here serve that you would 
never have had this Congress nor this Administration. You are aw- 
fully alarmed about frauds in the South, but you close your eyes to 
bribery and corruption in your interest and idolize and worship the 
men who do it. . heal yourselves. Cast the beams out of 
your own eyes. I despise your pharisaical hypocrisy. Are you not a 
nice set of champions of a pure ballot? 

Let me suggest where this committee might find some other choice 
extracts for this book. I suppose they wereomitted byinadvertence. I 
reler you to the late s of the Republican leader from Ohio, Mr, KEN- 
NEDY. [Laughter.] In that speech he denounced the distinguished 
chairman of the national executive committee of the Republican party 
and the head of that party as ‘‘a branded criminal;’’ compared him to 
Judas Iscariot, recommended suicide to him, etc. It was a terrible ar- 
raignment of your leader, the fruits of whose victory according to Re- 
publican methods you are all enjoying to-day. That took place in this 
House, but I have heard no Republican from Pennsylvania or else- 
where deny the truth of Mr. KENNEDY'S accusation. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I say the charge is not true. 

Mr. ALLEN, ot Mississippi. Well, I am glad it has come at last. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I say that these allegations, coming at 
this time, are inopportune. I say any action whatever for reviving 
charges which have been considered in this House, and which have been 
expunged from the RECORD, are not in order, and I call the gentleman 
to order when he makes these charges against a memberof the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, have I stated anything 
about a member of the Senate? I simply referred to the allegations 
that a member of this House had made against the chairman of the 
national Republican executive committee. That is all I have referred 
to. I have not mentioned the United States Senate. It is a body that 
Lhave been anxious for an opportunity to vindicate for some time against 
the charges preferred against it on this floor. [Laughter.] Iam not 
going to attack the United States Senate. I am not going to attack 
the chairman of the Kenublican executive committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I was calling attention to the fact that in a campaign 
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book gotten up with references from distinguished Republicans’speeches 
made upon this floor, none ot which have I heard applauded more loudly 
than was the speech of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kennepy]—I 
was simply directing attention to the fact that, when this remarkable 
speech of Mr, KENNEDY was expunged from the RECORD because of its 
unparliamentary references to the United States Senate, the distin- 
guished gentleman having that resolution in charge stated that it did 
not call in question the trath of what the gentleman from Ohio had 
said, but was simply directed at the parliamentary feature of it, Then, 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio took the floor and made a speech 
in which he reiterated all he had said, or at least insisted it was true, 
and produced hundreds of newspaper clippings and letters which he 
said were trom Republican papers and Republicans indorsing the truth 
of what he hal said, and when he concluded that speech in the presence 
of all of us no one took issue with him. but he was greeted with hearty 
applause on the Republican side of the House. Everybody here knows 
this is a fact, and you can not get away from it. 

Mr. MORSE. We applauded him for his emphasizing his loyalty 
to the Republican party. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. He was denouncing the chairman of 
3 Republican executive committee. Is that the evidence of his 

yalty ? 

Mr. MORSE. He might have one sin and other virtues. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. That was the only virtue he com- 
plained of that day [laughter and applause on the Democratic side], 
and he was applauded for it. 

But I must get back tothe campaign book. Your next achievement 
on the programme, A protective tariff law.” Yes, vou certainly have 
that, and it is, in my judgment, the most vicious tariff ever enacted 
into a statute in a free country. Its purpose, as announced by its au- 
thors, is to reduce the. revenue by increasing the taxes or duties. It 
imposes additional burdens on every agricultari<t and laboring man in 
the land tor the benefit, not of his Government, but of tne favored 
few. lt will increase the price of every yard of woolen goods in the 
United States, and the increase will be proportionately larger on the 
coarser goods, making it bear specially heavy on the poor. It raives 
the duty on cotton-ties, which my constituents, who are many of them 
already rained by bad crops and excessive taxation, are compelled to 
have, Irom 35 per cent. to 104 per cent., and then inaugurates a system 
of bountiesand compels the poor corn-raiser or cotton-raiser to contribute 
to pay a bounty of 2cents to the manulacturer ot every pound of sugar 
grown in this country, which will result in about $3,000,000 annually 
being paid out for this purpose, as much as $170,090 being paid asa 
bounty to one manufacturer. It doubles the duty on tiv-plate and 
increases the cost of this useful ani necessary commodity to every 
household in the land. Let me illustrate. The President signed the 
tariff bill to-day, and I notice the following advertisement in to-day’s 
issue of the Philadelphia Press: 

Tinware is advancing in cost and very soon the manufacturers will have their 
way and you and we will have to pay very much more in view of this state of 


things. We made some time since a large purchase of kitchen tinware at what 
was s low price then, and would be lower how in the face of two advances in 


making p lists, 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Nov, this is the testimony which the business member of the Cabinet 
bears as to the effect of the tariff. He will probably make enough in 
the rise on tin to help purchase another election and another Cabinet 
per It is a meanly sectional biil, and its only reciprocity feature 

the reciprocity between the Republican party that originated and 
passed it and the tariff barons who furnish the money for Republican 
campaign purposes, who buy your elections, and then you pass such 
laws as they want to repay them. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Well, if you have a sensible question 
to ask I will hear it. [Lauyhter.] But if there is no more point to it 
than most your questions I can not yield. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Iwill ask my question and let us see whether 
my friend will have sense enough to answer it. Lask him, first, whether 
he knows the statement he has ju<t made to be true and, secondly, I 
ask him this: If it were true, would it not be as honorable for a polit- 
ical party to get money from its own members to carry an election as 
for another political party to make a combination with English capi- 
talists to draw the money from Great Britain to help to break down the 
industries of our own country? [Jeers on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Well, in the first place, there is no 
foundation for your comparison. That question is just about on a par 
with the questions you generally ask, and that is why I gave youa 
rather short auswer when you asked me to yield. [Lanzhter.] In the 
first place, no political party ever got any money from English capital- 
ists to break down our industries here. In the second place, as to my 
statement being true, I have the very best evidence for believing it to 
be true, and, upon information and belief, I could swear I believe it 
to be true. [Laughter.] t 

Mr. FLOWER. Mr, Speaker, I will say, for one, as chairman of the 
Democratic campaign co:nmittee in the last election, that not one dol- 
Jar was contributed by any Englishman, and I will add that, in spite 


of all your money in this campaign, the next House of Representa- 
tives will be Democratic. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. KERR, of lowa. How about the Cobden Club tracts? 

Mr. QUINN. No one knows better than the honorable gentleman 
from Maine that not one dollar was contributed from England or from 
any other foreign source to carry the elections for the Democratic party. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Missis<ippi. Mr. Speaker, here is another one ol the 
boasted achievements of this pamphlet, Obstructions knocked out.” 
Now, as the Republican party seems disposed to make a campaign issue 
of their methods in this Honse during this session, I will notice this 
matter fora moment. It is trae obstractions have, to some extent, 
been knocked ont, and the Con-titution has been overridden and knocked 
out. The precedents of all parties from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment have been disregarded and knocked out. 

The orderly procedure and decorum ot this House has been knocked 
out, and under the new order of things inaugurated by the Speaker we 
have had oneof the most unsatisiactory, unprofitable, extravagant, dis- 
gracetul, disagreeable, and demoralizing sessions that ever were held in 
this Capitol. Under your methods the House of Representatives has 
been reduced to a lower standard in the estimation of its membership 
and of the outside world than it ever attained beiore. Every member 
here has felt and realized this aud been humiliated by it. 

I notice, Mr. Speaker, that in speeches you have been making about 
the country your principal theme seems to be the obstructive methods 
of the Democrats, and especially in a speech you made in Philadelphia 
a few days ago. You seek to make capital out of the fact that the 
Democrats sat in theirseats and voted on the election bill and the tariff 
bill, both of which they insisted were ruinous and destructive meas- 
ures, but when it came to seating a negro they filibustered and left the 
House. You seemed to think this very strange and very bad. 

Now, sir, let me call your attention to the fact that in the last Con- 
gress, when you and your party were in the minority, you sat in your 
seats and voted when the Mills bill, which you said would ruin the 
country, was passed; but when it came to the consideration of the 
contested-election case of Sullivan vs. Felton, where Sullivan’s only 
offense was that he had been elected, you filibustered and refused to 
vote and succeeded by these tactics in preventing the consideration of 
that case at all. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Is it not a fact that there were 49 Democrats 
absent on the same day. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. What has that to do with it? Is it not 
a fact that your people were absent when we filibustered? I am show- 
ing the inconsistency and insincerity of your party. [Laughter.] I 
am showing up your Speaker for citicising the Democrats tor doing in 
this Congress just what he and his party did under like circumstances 
in the last Congress. 
ee JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Did the Republicans ever leave the 

ouse? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. No; and it was not necessary for them 
to leave the House. The Democratic majority and the Democratic 
Speaker respected the Constitution and the rightsof the minority, and 
did not count tbose who did not vote. They could remain in their 
seats and filibuster; but we have, under the rulings of your Speaker, 
to leave in order to filibuster. 

And this ruling is made by the same Speaker who, when a member 
of the minority of this House contending against a proposition to in- 
augurate the very methods he is now practicing, made use of the tol- 
lowing language in a speech on this floor: 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, if it was my purpose to reply to the gentleman who 
has just taken his seat [Mr. Phister], it seems to me that it would be a suit- 
able and proper rep'y to say t: him that the constitutional idea of a quorum is 
not the presence of a majority of all the members of the Hous», but s majority 
of the members present and participating in the business of the House. It is 
not the visible presenceof members, but their judgment and their votes the Con- 
stitution calls for. 

Now, Mr, Speaker, what must be our estimate of the sincerity of 
the man who, as a member of the minority, makes this s h and re- 
ceives from his adversaries, who are in the majority, the benefit of his 
interpretation of the Constitution, and then as soon as he gets in the 
majority reverses his views ot the Constitution and denies to the mi- 
nority the very rights he always claimed and received from them? I 
have seen the present Speaker deny ourside of the House so many rights 
that he always claimed and bad accorded to him and his side when 
they were in the minority. Iremember that when the Mills bill came 
up for consideration, you, Mr. Speaker, said your side must have time 
to discuss every item in it, and you were allowed all the time asked 
for. 

Now, contrast that with your treatment of us during this session on 
the tariff and almost all other bills. Are you not ashamed of having 
brought this matter up? [Laughter.] I know this is what you call 
progress. I know that you Republicans arealways prating about your 
progressiveness, but I think in old times this would have been called 
by a harsher name than progress, Some people would have called it 
downright meanness and dishonesty. [Laughter on the Democratic 
side. 

] In vain you call old notions fudge, 
And bend your conscience to your dealing; 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing. 
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Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Is that original? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. No, sir, that is not; but I have some 
that is. [Lauyhter.] I see sitting betore me the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. MCKINLEY]. He is now the leader of the majority on this floor, 
and he is now devoted to doing the public business and very much op- 

to the obstructive and, as he is pleased to term them, the uncon- 
stitutional methods of the Democrats. I suppose he will be using 
this same argument against the Democrats this fall. Let me call your 
attention to his confession made at his conversion, which came just as 
his party got in power. He was then tresh from the fields of tili- 
buster and obstruction. In a speech on this floor on the 30th day of 
January last he said: 

We have done it. Iam not saying that you gentlemen on the other side are 
doing differently from what we have done for fifteen or twenty years past. I 
have sat here and filibu-tered day after day, in silence refusing to vote, but I 
can not now recall that I ever did it for a high or a noble ora worthy purpose, 


There was never a time I did it, that I now remember, when I did not feel 
ashamed of myself, 


The gentleman says he has practiced filibustering, which he says is 
unconstitutional, but that he never did it fora high, or a noble, or a 
worthy purpose. [Langhter.] Then he must have done it tora low, 

` ignoble, or unworthy purpose. Now, if he would violate the Consti- 
tution for an unworthy purpose, for something he was ashamed of, 
what would he do for a high and noble purpose? I want to say to the 
gentleman that when I have filibustered it has always been Jor a high 
and worthy purpose. [Laughter.]} 

Now, do not you gentlemen on that side of the House feel ashamed 
of ever having tried to make capital out of the efforts of the Democrats 
to obstruct your unconstitutional and revolutionary proceedings, 
[Laughter. ] 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want to get back to the campaign book. I see 
another one of your boasts is The American hog vindicated.” 
[Laughter.] Now, when, where, and bow was that done? I hope there 
is no ivtimation that it was done by the recent election in Maine. 
[Laughter.] I would not for a moment entertain such a thought, but 
I do not know when and where it occarred. 

The next boast on the programme is A uniform bankruptcy law.“ 
You are trying to tool somebody about that. We have no unitorm bank- 
ruptey law, but I must admit that you have given all the agricultural 
and laboring people of the country and all others, except the favored 
few whom you came here to serve, every facility for becoming bankrapt; 
but as your policy will keep them bankrupt I see no special need tor 
the law. If you gave them a chance to recover from bankruptcy it 
would be different. Your next boast is Two more new States.“ 
Yes, you have given us Idabhoand Wyoming, but here weare confronted 
again with some more of your talse pretenses. 

In the last national Republican platiorm you say: 

The Republican party pledges itself to do all in its power to facilitate the ad- 
mission of the Territories of New Mexico, Wyoming, Idaho, and Arizona to the 
enjoyment of sell-government as States, such of them as are now qualified as 
soon as possible, and the others as soon as they may become so, 

Now, of these four Territories two were Democratic and two Repub- 
lican. Arizona hasa greater population than either Wyoming or Idaho 
aud New Mexico more than both of them; but what is the result? 

The two smaller Republican States are promptly admitted, but the 
larger and more deserving Democratic States are le't out in the cold. 
Your Committee on Territories will not even consider the bill for their 
admission. Yes, this is progress. It is the same sort of progress that 
induced you to disfranchise the Mormons in Idaho because they were 
Democrats and entranchise the Mormons in Wyoming because they 
were Republicans. 

Mr. Speaker, although the devotion of the Republican party to civil- 
service retorm is a prominent feature of the last national platform and 
the letter of acceptance of the present Executive, I fail to note in this 
campaign book any reference to how this promise has been kept. I 
took occasion once before to expose the hypocritical pretentions of the 
Administration on this subject. I showed how post-offices had been 
moved out of incorporated towns in my State and the people put to 
all sorts of inconvenience, and how good and efficient postmasters had 
been removed and postmasters imported to fill their places, all for 

n pu 

8 ago the First Assistant Postmaster -General retired 
from office the most popular official in the party, and he retired because 
there were no more Democratic postmasters tobe decapitated, and he 
went out witha flourish of trumpets and with the boast that he had re- 
moved more postmasters than were ever removed by any other person in 
the same length of time, and we are told the President wassorry to see 
him go. [also find that in the matter of appointments made by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate there have been 1,135, or about 
one-third more removals under the present Administration up to this 
time than there were under Cleveland’s Administration for the same 
time, although Cleveland found all the offices filled by Republicans 
and Harrison found only a portion of them filled by Democrats; and 
yet you talk of the Republican party keeping its promises. 

But some of you say itis a clean Administration. I do not want to 
throw dirt on anything that is clean, but let us look and see how clean 
itis. I will not refer to the Pension-Office scandals and many others, 


but I want to call the attention of the country to some appointments 
from my own State. 

In the contested-election case of Hill vs. Catchings in this Congress, 
a man by the name of J. M. Little swore that he secreted himself in 
a room where the ballot-box was leſt while the judges went to dinner, 
and that hestole outof the ballot-box 150 ballots and put another 150 
in their place. He implicates no one as being accessory or having 
knowledge ot the crime but himself, and yet the next day, after giving 
this testimony, he left Mississippi for Washington where he was 81 
pored to an office under this clean Administration, which he 

0 


Ids. 
Let me give another illustration from Mississippi. A man by the 


name of Sansby was the assistant editor of a Democratic newspaper in 


Mississippi during the last campaign. He was loud-mouthed and ex- 
tremein his Democracy. His associate in the Democratic paper was 
the chairman of the Democratic executive committee ot the district. 
Now, this man Sansby went into the private drawer of his associate 
and stole therefrom some of his correspondence that he supposed woald 
be of interest to the Republicans, and he took those letters and came 
to Washington and sold them to the chairman of the national Repub- 
lican executive committee for the position of consul to Equador, and 
this clean -Administration ratified the dicker and made the appoint- 
ment, thus sending as a representative of this great Government to a 
foreign country a thief and a traitor, known to be such at the time he 
was appointed, and he is there as the representative of this Govern- 
ment to-day. 

Now, I defy any one to deny the truth of these statements; and if 
there are any lair- minded men on that side of the House I ask them 
what they have to say about au Administration that traflics off the 
high and honorable offices of the Government to thieves as the price 
of their stolen goods. The character of the intormation obtained does 
not affect the transaction. If the Republican party wants to traffic 
in stolen goods, let them pay for it out of their campaign boodle, but 
1 do protest against paying for it by sending the thieves to represent 
our Government at foreiga ports. What do you think of it, gentle- 
men? Are you not ashamed of it? 

My friend in front of me suggests that the man who was proven to 
have attempted to bribe a member of the West Virginia Legislature in 
the interest of the Republican contestant in the gabernatorial contest 
in the late election in that State has also been taken care of by the Ad- 
ministration and given an office under it, but I can not take up that 
subject generally; I have not time. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other claim in the campaign-book I wish 
to notice, Thousauds of dollars saved by economical administration.“ 

Sir, I appeal trom this book to the record. I have here a carefully 
prepared table of the appropriations passed by this Congress which I 
will print as an appendix to my remarks, and I know it to be accurate. 
It shows that this Congress has appropriated $67,742,624.76 more than 
was appropriated at the last sessionot the preceding Congress. This 
does not include the sum appropriated in the tariff bill to pay a bounty 
to the manatacturers of sugar, which it is estimated will be about 
$8,000,000 per annum. 

Nor has any appropriation been made to pay the pensions under the 
dependent pension bill passed at this session of Congress. I called at 
the Pension Office to-day and ascertained that up to yesterday there had 
been filed in that office 460,282 applications tor pensions under the de- 
pendent pension act passed June 27, 1890, and they are coming in by 
the thousands yet. It will require at least forty millions more to sup- 
ply the deficiency under this bill for this year, which, with other de- 
ficiencies, will amount to at least $50,000,000, the appropriations already 
made for the present year, $4U3,080,141.03. Now, add $50,000,000 for 
deficiencies, which will make 8513, 080, 141.03, not including the sugat 
bounty. This will make the appropriations for this year exceed by 
more than $63,000,000 the estimated revenue under the old tariff law, 
and if the claim of the Ways and Means Committee abont the reduc- 
tion in reyenue under the new law is true the appropriations for this 
year will exceed the revenue by more than $100, 000,000, 

The surplus has disappeared and we will have a deficit, I now in- 
corporate into my remarks this extract from the able and carefully pre- 
pared speech of my friend from Texas, Governor SAYERS, which shows 
theincreuse in the number and salaries of new officers and s compari- 
son with the last Democratic Congress. 

Here is what he says: 

In the matter, Mr, Speaker, of new offices and places we find that the present 
Congress have, to this date, created 1,270, the annual sa'aries of which amount 
to $1,391,211. 50, and tuat 109 offices and places, the salaries of which aggregate 
$155,828. 38. have been abolished, leaving as a net increase 1,16l offices, with sal- 
aries calling for the expenditure of $1,235,383.12 per annum. 

Mr. Meili. More than a regiment. 

Mr. Savers, This exceeds the first session of the Fiftieth Congress by 931 
offices and by $984,615.62 per annum in salaries, and the second session of the 
same Congress by 880 offices and by $919,555.12 m annual salaries, and both ses- 
sions of the Fiftieth Congress by 650 offices and by $668,787.62 per annum in sal- 
aries, 

Now, this is the record of this Congress and this Administration on 
the subject of economy. When we appeal from their campaign book 
to the facts, Mr. Speaker ; when we look at this wastetul extravagance 
on the one hand and on the other see so many of our best, most indus- 
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trious, and deserving people, especially of the agricultural classes, 
gling with poverty and debt, if not want ; when we observeall the 
encies of the Government to favor those who are least in need of its aid, 
is it not discouraging to a patriotic lover of his country and 2 
Tas ix Alice TOE a D AAN the AARAA aieiets nadiee we are 
operating. JA see only Ses abe hag ees ene TARNEN and 
it was a question with the Treasurer of the United States as to whether 
there should be a panic or not. He must turn loose the s money 
to prevent it or he can hoard the people's money and bring it on. Any 
man who has this power can at such a time make millions in a day. 
It is a power or discretion that should be left to no single man; no, 
not even a dozen of them; the e or, 
if it is resisted, the discretion may be erroneously used. It was only 
the other day that the Treasurer was advancing millions of dollars 
of the people’s money anticipating the interest that will not be due 
for many months on Government bonds to prevent a panic. Now, of 
all people who need the gratuities of the Government, the bondholders 
need it but they belong to the class that always gets it. Yet we 
are li under a financial system of which the Republicans are con- 
stantly claiming credit for having given us, 
Mr. Speaker, I notice that this campaign book is filled with such 
ad captandum expressions as this: Republican —— performed. 
I notice their campaign speakers are saying the same thing. Was 
there ever a claim made by a political party with less foundation for 
it? Take their last Chicago platform and you will see that more than 
half the things they promised they have made no effort to perform, 
although they have control of every branch of the Government. I 
I have already noticed some of these broken promises; let me call at- 


They promised to restore silver to its money use. 

These, in addition to their broken promises about civil-service reform, 
the Territories, etc., make up most of their platform,and they havenever 
attempted an honest compliance with any of them. I denounce the 
pariy as unfaithful, deceitful, hypocritical, insincere, and given over to 

pretenses and shams and frauds, and I have felt it my duty in the 
closing hours of this session to call the attention of the country to some 
of these things, and I rejoice with the country that this session of this 
Congress is about to expire. This is about the best thing we have done. 
know I voice the sentiment of the country when I give you this poetry. 

Several MEMBERS. Singit! Sing it! 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. No, Mr. Speaker, my voice is not in good 
condition for singing, ‘but here it is: 

Oh, Congress, dear rar — go home, please do, now; 
. _ Thesurplus is wasted and gone. 
Your duties of statesmanship A 
Oh, give us a rest — ig 


9 „„ 
Oh Ooms sont b l d 
ngress, 5 pioa, piense o, now; 
Oh Congress, dear Congress, go home 


{Laughter and applause. ] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, just by way of emphasizing the difference be- 
tween the views your campaign committee have of your mead al 
ments this session and an able and independent journal, I will print as 


a part ot my remarks a portion of an editorial I find in today’s New 


York Herald: 
CONGRESS DONE AND GONE. 
The Fp... pooh ontmgrs into 
5 reſorm whi Rae tone? 


power so many assurances of 
We have a pension bill. Under the pressure of 
ized 10 „ over iy ae oe 


ons have . to the annual taxat 3 with 
nothing to disturb the nation’s prosperity, with pp Ng an Army and a rem- 
nant ot a ee are paring — for pensions alone than Germany with her 


. -five 
of 8 years ago, 


glish capitalists 
the gegen market. That is tin business ina nutshell—simply a Lombard- 
in English pockets. Iron is taxed that Mr. Car- 
2 to — towns. The tax on wool means the hand 
of the e in the pocket of every laborer who would fazd his wife a 
blanket or a shawl. By our fiscal policy W we havo managed to every na- 
tion against the United States. may despise the coalition: at 5 defy the 
world. i. But is it wise? We rob our laborers to gain some fancied 
the laborers in other lands. secant ae — by it? Under the laws of 
e: 


other peoples will react upon 
men succeed in building themselves up by 
pulling others down. 


er eee eee ae 
w we swns paid ‘ic buildings, e cross-roads a 
ee can — — 3 eerie eco 


other but legislative powers in the Republic? Oh, yes, wo havea mild, weak 
ve, With no more influence upon the making ng of laws than 


e solemn question as to whether the post-oftice should go to the 
B ee ea ana 
reso are 


Mr. Cleveland left . have an im- 


mense Administration—none so since Tyler.. But upon — licy, upon 
— ng the national we the Administration has ley, upon 

tion of meek surrender to Congress. It .. ae eh, 
wondrous piece of machinery since the famous automaton chess-playe 

There was a time, and that, too, in the dynasty of Republican Presidents, 

when the Executive was not an automaton, affirm in meekness the decrees 
of a reckless rity and sign — whatever papers gress might send to the 
White House, e have seen a Lincoln return Mason and Slidell, and enforce 
a policy of conciliation in spite of the furious protests of the ablest men in his 
party. e have seen Grant strike with his mailed hand the wretched doctrine 
of inflation, and save the eredit of the nation from the the fanaticism of his warmest 
su We have seen Arthur veto extravagant legislation. 

ose were days of executive e The Senate is now governi by 
3. INGALLS, whose one conspicuous speech in thinsesslon 


These are serious matters. The E Herald has PESON OE tan geese rene Har- 
rison, Mr. IsGaLLs, or Mr. REED. They have many engagin: ualities, are 
honorable men, and we have in tho President a character of 3 — S rab 
piety, and domesticcharm, But they are the slaves of a policy, the outeome ia 
that dreadful war, a coarse, sordid, selfish policy, w. bodes no guod to the 
Union. It is incredible that they should not see it, that Mr, Harrison at least 
should not divine the dreadful trend of events, and assert himself as the leader 
of the Republican United N 


These are stern, harsh under, audacity, 
Mahy épp 2 to any legislative y. They aro true and must stand. Plun- 


bills, th 
ful tariff, FVV eee 
voke a now civil war. We were the foree bill because the tariff barons 
and sharks needed time to loot the Treasury. But the spiritreigns and 
will have to be met in December. 


energy 
the or and rah worde—plond of plunder, Sa: and corruption. 


APPENDIX. 
Comparison of appropriations, first and second sessions Fi/lieth Congress and first 
session Fifty-first Congress. 


gress. 
Appropriation bills, 
First session, Second ses- | First session, 
1889. sion, 1890. 1891. 
Agrionl E E OAN §1,716,010.00 | $1, 689,770.00 | $1,799, 100.00 
— 24,471, 300. 00 23, 318. 618.73 24. 206,471.79 
Diplomatic and consular. 1, 428, 465. 00 1,980. 0? 1,710, 818. 00 
District of Columbia.. 5,046. 410.32 5, 682, 109. 91 5, 769, 544.15 
Fortification ......... 3, 972,000.00 1. 233, 594. 00 4, 232, 935. 00 
Indian. . . . 8, 263, 700. 70 8. 077. 483. 39 7, 262, 016. 02 
3 eto. 20, 758, 178. 07 20, 843, 618.81 21. 030, 752. 75 
Military Academy 315, 043. 81 902, 766. 69 435, 296. 11 
Navy 19, 942, 835.35 | 21,692,510. 27 23, 136, 085, 53 
ion... 81.758, 700.00 | 81,758,700.00 | 98, 457, 441.00 
Post-O: GO, 860, 233.74 | 66,605,344.28 | 72,226, 698,99 
River and harbor......... 22, 397, 619. 90 .. 28, 138, 295.00 
Sundry eivil 26, 320, 804.84 | 25, 297, 341. 29, 738, 282. 22 
Doefleiencies . G19, 563, 383.26 | 016,330, 518. c38, 677, 799.69 
296, 814, 682, 03 353, 819, 503. 25 
Miscellaneous ... . 19, 170, 862, 55 d7, 632, 184.78 
7 361, 451, 688. 03 
Permanent appropriations ......... —— | 181.4 453. 00 
Grand total 2, 463, 080. 141. 03 


a Includes $3,500,000 pension deficiencies for 1888. 

ò Includes $8,000,000 pension deficiencies for 1889. 

e Includes $25,321,907.35 pension deficiencies for 1890. 

dIncludes $1,000,000 for census statistics of farm mortgages, $598,085.81 for ad- 
ditional Pension Office clerks, $1,364,000 aid to a colleges, $1,000,000 
os nickel for naval armor, $1,200,000 for national par 

—— this session for 1891 over eee Excess 

— — his session for 1891 over 1889, $40,453, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. KENNEDY (during the delivery of the remarks of Mr. ALLEN, 
of Mississippi) reported that the Committee on Enrolled Bills had ex- 
amined and found truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties onim- 

ports, and for other purposes; 

mE bill (H. R. 10639) to amend section 2399 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; 

A bill (S. 145) for the relief of the Jegal representatives of Henry 
S. French; 
A bill (H. R. 789) opening to settlement a portion of the Fort Ran- 
dall military reservation, in South Dakota; 

A bill (H. R. 1117) granting a pension to Sarah E. Palmer; 

bill (H. R, 2002) granting a pension to John Morrison; 

bill (H. R. 2420) granting a pension to Julia W. Freeman; 
bi (H. R. 2428) granting a pension to Emily Onderdonk; 
(H. R. 2990) for the relief of J. L. Cain and others; 
ill (H. R. 2796 tor the relief of Alexander F. Dutton; 
bill (H. R. 3796) granting a pension to Abraham Zimmerman; 
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A bill (H. R. 4179) granting a pension to Nancy J. Dorlos; 

A bill (H. R. 4258) increasing the pension of Francis Gilman; 
A bill a3 R. 4788) to grant a pension to Ann Roberts; 

A bill (H. R. 4825) granting a pension to Arthur Connery; 

A bill (H. R. 5206) granting a pension to Catlena Lyman; 

Ab pension of Maria B. Judah; 

A bill (H. R. 5939) for the relief of settlers on Northern Pacific Rail- 
road indemnity lands; 

A bill (H. R. 6052) granting a pension to Martha A. Bowling; 

A bill (H. R. 6148) granting a pension to Mrs, Mary J. Sanders, the 
widow of Thomas A. Sanders, who was a scout in the service of the 
United States Army in the war of the rebellion; 

A bill (H. R. 6338) granting a pension to Eben Muse; 

A bill (H. R. 6916) for the relief of Adeline Bly, widow of a soldier 
of the war of 1812; 

A bill e R. 7149) granting a pension to Hannah E. Winney; 

A bill (H. R. 7375) granting a pension to Mrs, Susan A. Dean; 
bill (H. R.7989) to promote the administration of justice in the 


R, 8088) granting a pension to Thelbert H. Head; 

R. 8519) granting a pension to John Frohlin; 
H. R. 8700) granting a pension to Mira Baldwin; 

R. 9026) granting a pension to N. W. Leasure; 
H. R. 9225) granting a pension to Theodore L. Alexander; 
H. R. 9245) to pension Louis P. Noros, late of the Jeannette 
expedition to the Arctic Ocean; 

bill 52 R. 9436) granting an increase of pension to E. S. Thomas; 

bill (H. R. 9565) granting an increase of pension to Joseph W. 

son; 


A bill (H. R. 9736) granting an increase of pension to Lovey Ald- 
rich; 

A bill (H. R. 10088) granting leaves of absence to clerks and em- 

loyés in first and second class post- offices, and to re of the Post- 
Do Department employed in the mail-bag repair shops connected 
with said Department; 3 

A bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Altamaha River; 

A bill (H. R. 10398) for the relief of Mary A. Blaisdell; 

A bill (H. R. 10810) granting a pension to Samuel S. Humphreys; 

A bill (H. R. 10811) granting a pension to Asa Joiner; 

A bill (H. R. 10898) to increase the pension of Daniel P. Roberts, 
late a second lieutenant in Company F of the Third Regiment of Mis- 
souri Volunteers in he war with Mexico; 

A bill (H. R. 10985) granting a pension to Isaac N. Jacobs; 

A bill (H. R. 11171) granting an increase of pension to Edwin Reeder, 
late a member of Company A, First Tennessee Infantry, in the war 
with Mexico; 

A bill (H. R. 11457) to increase the pension of Mary Y. Dewees; 

A bill (H. R. 11650) granting a pension to Emily Fey; 

A bill (H. R. 11726) to increase the pension of Noah Bisbee, formerly 

vate Company K, Eighty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteers; 

A bill (Œ R. 11928) defining certain duties of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House of Representatives, and tor other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 12163) making an appropriation to supply a deficiency 
in the appropriation for compensation of members in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Delegates from the Territories; 

A bill (H. R. 12187) to set apart certain tracts of land in the State of 
California as forest reservations; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 104) to permit the Secretary of War to 
grant a revocable license to use a pier, as petitioned by vessel-owners of 
Chicago, III.; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 169) authorizing the use of a portion of the 
United States military reservation at Chattanooga for a public park, 
by the city of Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

Joint resolution (H. Kes. 214) extending the act fixing the rate of 
interest to be charged on arrearages of general and taxes now 
due the District of Columbia, if paid within a time specified, to Octo- 
ber 31, 1890; 

A bill (S. 161) to reconvey certain lands to the county of Ormsby, 
State of Nevada; 

A bill (S. 597) toauthorize the conveyance of certain absentee Shawnee 
Indian lands in Kansas; 

A bill (S. 1454) to increase the efficiency and reduce the expenses of 
the Signal Corps of the Army, and to transfer the weather service to 
the Department of Agriculture; 

A bill (S. 1658) establishing a customs-collection district, to consist 
of the States of North Dakota and South Dakota, and for other pur- 


poses; 

A bill (S. 1904) to provide for railroad crossings in the Indian Ter- 
ritory; 
A bill (S. 2014) for the relief of certain settlers on the public lands 
of the United States, and to authorize the taking and filing of final 

fs in certain cases; 

A bill (S. 2562) to authorize the appointment of Assistant Surgeons 

Thomas Owens and William Martin, United States Navy, not in the 


4 


line of promotion, to the position of surgeons, United States Navy, not 
in the line of promotion, and for other purposes; 
A bill (S. 3196) granting an increase of pension to Michael McGarvey; 

A bill (S. 3280 authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain 
damages resulting to any person who had settled upon the Crow Creek 
and Winnebago reservations, in South Dakota, between February 27, 
1885, and April 17, 1885; 

A bill (S. 3314) granting right of way to the Red Lake and Western 
Railway and Navigation Company across Red Lake reservation, in Min- 
nesota, and granting said company the right to take lands for terminal 
railroad and warehouse ee 

A bill (8. an for the relief of Timothy Hennessy; 

A bill (S. 3545) to extend and amend an act to anthorize the Fort 
Worth and Denver City Railway Company to construct -and operate a 
railway through the Indian Territory, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3721) for the relief of A. J. McCreary, administrator of the 
estate of J. M. Hiatt, deceased, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3745) granting to the Northern Pacific and Yakima Irri- 
gation Company a right of way through the Yakima Indian reserva- 
tion, in Washington; 

A bill (S. 3782) to provide for the reduction of the Round Valley 
Indian reservation, in the State of California, and for other purposes; 

A bill (8. 3817) for the protection of actual settlers who have made 
homesteads or pre-emption entries upon the public lands of the United 
States in the State of Florida, upon which deposits of phosphate have 
been discovered since such entries were made; 

A bill (S. 3938) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
to the Rio Grande Junction Railway Company certain lands in the 
State of Colorado in lieu of certain other lands in said State conveyed 
by the said company to the United States; 

A bill (S. 3863) granting to the Newportand King’s Valley Railroad 
Company the right of way through the Siletz Indian reservation; 

A bill (S. 4370) granting a pension to John M, Dunn; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 218) toallow the Postmaster-General to ex- 
pend $10,000 to test at small towns and villages the system of the 
free-delivery service, and for other purposes. 

FORT ELLIS MILITARY RESERVATION, 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mississippi 
seemed to think it necessary to allude as a defense for the action on 
that side to the fact that filibustering was indulged in during the last 
Congress by the Republican party in the Felton case. It is just to this 
side of the House to say that there was no filibustering in the Felton 
case to exceed a few hours in length on one day. No tleman on 
this side of the Honse left fhe Hall or left his seat to avoid being 
counted, and on the day when the question was brought toa vote forty- 
nine Democrats were absent from their seats on that side and twenty- 
two Republicans answered to their names on the question. That fact 
ought to go out to the country. 

Another fact should also go to the country, that for nine successive 
days 

A MEMBER. And nights. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa (continuing). For nine successive days and 
nights in the last Congress, during which men's healths were impaired 
so that two subsequently died from the effects of it, a bill recommended 
by nearly the unanimous vote of a Democratic committee of that Con- 
gress was successfully resisted and its passage defeated by filibustering 
tactics on that side. 

Mr. FLOWER. Yes; and a bill which a Republican Congress has 
not dared to bring before this body. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. So that the whole of the filibustering in that 
Congress, with the exception of an hour or two on one day, was filibus- 
tering which originated on thatside; and I think the country may 
congratulate itself that the time has in the history of the Gov- 
ernment when a majority may be defeated from accomplishing the 
purposes the people intrusted them with insecuring proper legislation 
by such unwarranted tactics, 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. 
tion? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Les. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. You say that filibustering was in- 
dulged in by the Republicans for a few hours in the Felton case. Is 
it not true that they filibustered long enough to keep the other man 
out of his seat? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa, Yes; but forty-nine of your men were ab- 
sent during the time, showing conclusively that that side of the House 
did not want to seat the contesting member, or at least it so seemed to 
the country, and twenty-two Republicans were present and voting. 

Mr. HAYES. How many Republicans were absent when the Dem- 
ocrats adopted the same course recently in this Congress? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. How many Republicans were absent 
from the House at that time? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa, There was no Republican who left his seat 
in the Felton case; and if you gentlemen had followed the constitu- 
tional requirements and counted them you could have seated your 
man from California. I will suy, further, that at no time in the last 


Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
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Congress was therea quorum of Democrats present and voting except 
in the el ction of Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
he may be permitted to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

r. KERR, of Iowa. I object. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I regret somewhat that in the closing 
hours of this session such a speech as that just delivered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ALLEN] should have been made. It seems, 
however, that the disposition of certain gentlemen. of the Democratic 
poy leads them to attack all of the great leading men of the Repub- 

ican party. We can all recall that when Abraham Lincoln figured at 

the head of our national affairs he was assailed on every hand, and no 
calumny which total depravity could invent was too great to be hurled 
at him. Weall remember that the great and distinguished successor of 
Abraham Lincoln, General Grant, was treated in the same way. He 
who was the second savior of this country, and who by force of arms 
preserved our institutions from overthrow by enemies within, was as- 
sailed as unfit for gentlemen to associate with; and no calumny and 
no indignity that the ingenuity of vilification could call forth was 
omitted by those opposed to General Grant. He was attacked on all 
sides, and every bitter word and every unkind accusation that mean- 
ness itself could devise was applied to him. We all remember that 
General Logan endured the same attacks, bitter and relentless. Ros- 
coe Conkling was another victim of this venom and spleen; James G. 
Blaine was still another. We come right down to the present time, 
and we find that Senator Quay is another, and the honored Speaker 
ol this House is another. Not a name in this country famous in its 
history for the last twenty-five years, not a name which has helped to 
make its history glorious, has been exempt from these vile attacks. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Garfield was also attacked, 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. And Sumner. 

Mr. BAYNE. Garfield, Sumner, and all of them. Not a name that 
has added luster to the annals of our history has heen exempt from the 
basest calumnies, not a single man who has won exceeding glory and 
honor for this great country of ours has escaped the venom, contumely, 
and spleen and meanness of the leaders of the Democratic party. Who 
are dishonored? They. not the men they thus vilify. Itis only by 
men who take flimsy statements to be evidence that any importance 
will be attached to.these attacks. They come neither with grace, nor 
with honor, nor with truth. 

How different the attitude of the Republican party toward the Dem- 
ocratic party. Point to calumnies and accusations made by Repub- 
licans against the leading men of the Democratic party. I have taken 
occasion to say that Grover Cleveland made a good President. 

Mr. HAYES. ~ You could not help saying that. 

Mr. BAYNE. I could if I had been a Democrat, for I could have 
lied about it. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Then the Republicans did lie who 
said he did not make a good President; did they? {Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. BAYNE, I give all credit to the distinguished Democrats of 
this country, because I believe they contribute to the glory, and the 
growth, and the honor of the country when they do great and good 
service. . 

I have never heard accusations made by the Republican press or by 
the Republican leaders, or by Republican Representativea on this floor 
or by Republican Senators against the character, integrity, and worth 
ot leading Democrats in this country. - It is not our method. Our 
methods are those of decency and our habits are those of gentlemen. 
[Applanse on the Republican side.] And I want to say now that when 
these attacks are made upon our great leaders they simply bring a mis- 
conception into the minds of people abroad and among people who do 
not think at home as to the cal status of our great leaders. They 
are discreditable only to the men who make them. They do not dis- 
honor the men against whom they are made, for they are known to be 
untraths uttered tor mere partisan purposes and in the pursuit of an 
object which is not reputable in any respect whatever. [Applause on 
the Republican side and in the galleries. ] 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker 

Mr.CARTER. I ask fora vote, and I demand the previous question. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I only ask for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Montana asks the previous 
question, ' 

Mr, ALLEN, of Mississippi. The gentleman will not get the previ- 
ous question, I think, and I ask for fiye minutes. 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say this 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] in three minutes: 
We on this side, or I at least, have made no attack upon the Repub- 
lican leaders. 

I simply referred to the fact that a Republican member of this House 
had denounced the chairman of the Kepublican national committee 
on this floor in most unmeasured terms, speaking of him as a branded 
criminal and comparing him to Judas Iscariot, and recommending 


suicide, ete.; and that afterwards when that gentleman’s speech was 
called in question and a motion made to expunge it from the RECORD 
on account of the abuse and reflections on the United States Senate, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE], who now grows so 
very indignant at my mention of this fact, sat in his seat and heard 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KENNEDY] speak for twenty minutes, 
in which he said they might expunge his speech from the RECORD, but 
could not destroy its truth; and he stood there with great bundles of 
press-clippings, almost a foot thick, and a large number of letters 
which he said were not the half of what he had received, all indorsing 
his attack upon the gentleman's leader; and he and all the rest of the 
Pennsylvania delegation sat and heard Mr. KENNEDY reiterate his 
charges and did not say a word. 

Mr. BAYNE. He did not say it. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. He did say it. 

Mr. BAYNE. You misrepresent the whole thing. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I do not misrepresent it at all. I heard 
the whole thing, and everybody here knows that Mr. KENNEDY not 
only reiterated or declared that what he had said was true, but that 
it was the one speech he had made that had made its impression on 
the country and had sunk in the hearts and minds of the people, and 
he produced these newspaper clippings and letters as an evidence of 
the approval with which his had been received by the Repub- 
lican party. We saw no evidence of the indignation of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] then, but wnen a Democrat simply 
refers to the iact that a Republican has made these charges the gentle- 
man grows very vociferous in his protests and talks about Democrats 
assailing Republican leaders, and attempts to bolster up his leader by 
bringing in the names of Lincoln, Grant, Conkling, Blaine, and you, 
Mr. Speaker, as men who have been abused. 

(To Mr. BAYNE:) Why, sir, did you not make your protest against 
these attacks on your leader when they were made by a member on 
your side of the House? Lou sat mute then. What sort of consistency 
is there in getting so iudignant at a Democratfor speaking of what you 
said nothing about when it was said by your own partisan? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to the gentleman from 
Montana that he had better not ask for the previous question now. I 
am not yet satisfied that this bill ought to pass, and I would like to 
hear a full explanation of it. I do not wish to raise the question of no 
quorum or to prevent a fair consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CARTER. I will state to the gentleman that every objection 
that was urged to the billas amended in the Senate has been cured by 
the conference report. I am extremely anxious to have the report 
adopted so that it may be signed to-day. 

mi OATES. Will the gentleman state exactly what this bill accom- 
plishes 

Mr. CARTER. I will state for the information of the gentleman 
from Alabama that the bill in brief provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall extend the public surveys over what is known as the 
Fort Ellis military reservation, in Montana. That reservation was 
abandoned for military purposes many years ago, and upon the reser- 
vation there are certain buildings in a very poor state of repair. In 
place of selling these buildings, it being questionable whether the pro- 
ceeds would pay the cost of the sale, they are donated, with the land 
upon which they stand, to the State for the use of the State militia, 
and for other public purposes. I doubt if the buildings would sell at 
all, or would pay for removal. ‘The farther provision is made that the 
State of Montana may make selections of what remains of the reserva- 
tion for the purpose of in pars supplying the grant made to the State 
at the time it was admitted into the Union. Kue lands thus selected 
within the reservation are to be deducted from the aggregate of the 
grant made to the State as an incident to the admission bill. 

Mr. OATES. Will che gent eman state the amount of land granted 
or reserved for the State? 

Mr. CARTER. I think about 200,000 acres, probably, in the school 
graut. I can not specify the total acreage of the various State grants 
without consulting the admission bill. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. 
tion. 

Mr. CARTER. Only one section of this entire reservation is granted. 
If additional lands are selected they will be deducteđ from the former 

nt. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. 
the remainder. 

Mr. CARTER. This reservation only contains 38 or 40 sections of 
land, I think. It is largely in a mountainous region. A part of the 
land is of little or no value. 

Mr. OATES. They may make selection for what purpose? 

Mr. CARTER. They may make selection under existing law and 
the amount is to be deducted from the land to which the State is en- 
titled under its grant, and the purpose of allowing the State to do this 
is to permit the selection of a body of land in a compact form on which 
to establish some State institution, if the State thinks proper. An 
equally large body of land can nowhere else be found in the State in 
compact form from which to make State selections. 


This is one section granted on the reserva- 


I understand that the State may select all of 
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Mr. OATES. Is this an addition to the amount allotted to the State 
under the act of its admission into the Union, or is it in lieu of a part 
of that? 

Mr. CARTER. It is in lieu of a portion of the land granted, except 
as to one section, which is an addition, and that section is the one upon 
which these old buildings are situated. . 

Mr. OATES. ‘That is granted to the State for purposes of the mi- 
litia? 

Mr. CARTER. For the militia and other public purposes. 

Mr. OATES. Has this bill been passed upon by the Committee on 
Public Lands of the House? 

Mr. CARTER. It has been favorably reported except as—— 

Mr. OATES. And also in the Senate? 

Mr. CARTER. And in the Senate also. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Not the bill in its present form. The Senate 
amendments have not been before the House committee. 

Mr. OATES, What is the Senate amendment? Wherein does it 
differ from the House bill? 

Mr. CARTER, The House bill did not make this grant of a section 
ofland to the State. The House did not make any special provision 
as to the State selecting school Jands within the limits of the reserva- 
tion. The Senate provided that the State should have one year in 
which to make its selection of school lands. This conference repurt 
limits that period of one year by permitting the governor of the State 
to certify to the Secretary of the Interior, atsuch time a3 the selection 
shall have been completed, that the State does not desire to make 
further selections, whereupon the land remaining will, by proclama- 
tion, immediately become part of the public domain, subject to entry, 
location, and settlement. These selections may be made within a 
period of twenty days. 

Mr. McCREARY. Mr. Speaker, I regret to be compelled to ask the 
gentleman from Montana not to press this bill. I do not believe this 
bill ought to be passed at the present. We have no quorum here. 
The House is very thin. Very few members are here. This is a very 
important measure, and I do not think it ought to be b seca I hopo 
the gentleman from Montana will not press it at this time. When he 
comes back here in December we will have a quorum and this measure 
can be called up and considered by a quorum of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I do not think that the gentleman ought in the closing 
hours of the session, when within less than two hours this House of 
Representatives will adjourn, to ask us to pass this very important 
measure. I for one shall object to the passage of this bill. 

Mr. MOREY. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to discuss this measure 
if I am permitted to extend my remarks on a subject in which I teel a 
great interest. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous con- 
sent for permission to extend his remarks in the RECORD upon this 
question. Is there objection? 

Mr. OWENS, of Ohio. I shall have to objeet. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I object unless I am also permitted to 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, in reference to the suggestion made by 
the gentleman from Kentucky, if I can have his attention for a mo- 
ment I desire to say that a committee of this House, a committee of 
the Senate, and both Houses of Congress in one formor another at 
the present session, after due deliberation, have concluded that this 
reservation should be thrown open to settlement in some form. I can 
not now concede that it is necessary to withdraw it unless the gentle- 
man from Kentucky can suggest some latent defect in the bill or some 
substantial apparent reason why it should be deferred. There are a 
large number of citizens of my State interested in the opening of this 
reservation, and it would be a hardship to continue it longer in its pres- 
ent condition. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had passed with an amendment the resolution of the 
House fixing the hour of final adjournment. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from Ken- 
5 [Mn McCreary] whether he desires to press his objection to 

e bill. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. ALLEN] says he has some important remarks which he de- 
sires to submit upon this bill and other subjects, I withdraw the ob- 
jection which I made to his being allowed to print. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I withdraw the objection which I 
made to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Morey] having leave to print. 

Mr. McCREARY. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to section 2 of this 
bill, which reads as follows: 

That there is hereby granted to the State of Montana one section of said res- 
ervation, to be selected according to legal subdivisions, so as to embrace the 
buildings and improvements thereon, to be used by said State as a permanent 


militia camp-ground, or for other public purposes, in the discretion of the State 
Legislature. 


I do not know how much money was 8 . by the 
United States Government to construct these buildings, but I think it 
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would be unwise legislation at this time, when only about one-fifth of 
the members are present, to turn over to the State ot Montana the build- 
ings and improvements on these lands to be used by said State as a 
permanent militia camp or for other purposes, in the discretion of the 
State Legislature.” I call attention also to the section which I am 
about to read: 

Sec. 3. That the remainder of said reservation or any portion thereof may be 
selected by the State of Montana at any time within one yearafter the approval 
of the survey thereof, in tracts of not less than one section, in square form and 
3 to legal subdivisions, as a part of the lands granted to said State under 
the provisions of the act. providing for the admission of the State of Montana 
into the Union, approved February 22, 1889. 

Now, sir, at the time Montana was admitted a large amount of land 
was granted to that State, and this bill seeks to grant to that State 
about 40,000 acres, as I understand it. 

Mr. CARTER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. He is incorrect as 
to that. This bill does not increase the grant to the State of Montana 
one acre beyond the section upon which these buildings are located. It 
simply permits the State to select land within those limits under the 
pre-existing grant. 

Mr. McCREARY. I understand. It allows the State authorities 
to go over the State and select the best lands wherever they can find 


them. 

Mr. CARTER. Within the limits of this reservation only. If the 
gentleman examines the bill closely he will see that that is the provis- 
ion and that he is clearly in error. 

Mr. McCREARY. I think, Mr. Speaker, after talking to some of 
the members of the Committee on Pablic Lands, to which the bill was 
originally referred, that the bill is too important to pass at this time, 
within less than two hours of the end of a ten months’ session of Con- 
gress. I think this bill is so important that it should be considered 
when a quorum is present. Indeed, no important legislation should 
be enacted at this late hour with so few members present. We will be 
in session again in two months, and that is not long to wait. 

The question was taken on the adoption of the report; and the Speaker 
declared that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. McCREARY. Lask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 63, noes 13, ` 

Mr, McCREARY. No quorum. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask the privilege of withdrawing 
the conference report for the time being. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the conference report 
may be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ALLEN] 
asked permission some time ago to print some remarks in the RECORD, 
and the gentleman from Iowa objected; but the Chair understood the 
gentleman from Iowa afterwards to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. In consideration of the fact that other gen- 
tlemen also desire to speak on the subject, I have withdrawn the ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. BELDEN. I renew it. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Who objects? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BELDEN]. 


RESIGNATION OF THE POSTMASTER OF THE HOUSE. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communication: 


Wasnincroy, D. C., October 1, 1890. 
To the Hon, SPEAKER oF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


I hereby resign the office of Postmaster of the House of Representatives. 
JAMES L WHEAT. 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know whether the Chair 


is ready to accept the resignation ? 
The SPEAKER. The ir has nothing to do with the acceptance 
of the resignation. 


Mr. ENLOE. There has been an investigation made, and there is a 
resolution on the subject in the hands of the investigating committee 
which we want to come before the House. 

TheSPEAKER, The Chair simply lays this communication before 
the House. It is not a matter for action, so far as the Chair knows. 

JEWS IN RUSSIA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; which was read, referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith, in answer to the resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of A t 20, 1890, concerning the enforcement of ptive edicts 
Tr a the Jews in Russia, a report from the Secretary of upon the sub- 
ject. 


BENJ, HARRISON. 
EXeEcvuTIve Mansion, Oclober 1, 1890. 
PRINTING OF HOUSE DIGEST. 
Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on Printing, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the following resolution: 


Resolved, That 2,500 copies of the Digest for the second i f the Fifty-fi 
Congress be Prints and bord for the use of the aaa . = 


5 
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Dae eee eet an nai, as follows: 
ear ena ag et 22 8888 228 — — 
duced . Burro to t es o! o Man Digest for 
. of the Pin Trat Co ——— have considered the same, and report 
back the resolution with a favorable recommen 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi (when the Speaker was proceeding to 
put the question). In view of the fact that the privilege of printing 
additional matter in speeches delivered on the floor is one so commonly 
accorded and so seldom objected to, I shall object to any further busi- 
a being done in this Honse without a quorum unless I am accorded 

il of printing a few additional remarks. 
R. This is the report of a committee. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Well, sir, I object to its consideration 
without a quorum. 

Mr. SPOONER, I desire to present a report of high privilege. 

TheSPEAKER. There is a report now before the House. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi (after a pause). I withdraw, for the 
present, my objection. 

‘ao question taken on agreeing to the resolution reported by 

e Committee on Printing, it was adopted. 


Mr. RUSSELL, from 
POSTMASTER OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SPOONER. I desire to present from the Committee on Ac- 
counts a report upon a subject referred to it for investigation by the 
House, and I ask for the present consideration of the report. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Accounts, who were charged by the accom lug reso- 
lutions with the inv tion of the charges therein mre SOALAN IN AAN L. 


o 
ir m touching the —— 
N taken the testimony of all —— presented for examination 
n, together with the testimony 5 — — . — whom they were advised or su 
posed mig assist them in arrivi facts sought, and have made a fu. 
investigation of 1 and the facts upon which they are 
founded; and they find and report the facts concerning said matters to be, in 


as follows: 
present session of — when James L. Wheat 
.. Postmaster of the House 
— te delivering the mall of the 
—— under a contract theretofore made with said Culbert- 
son by Lycurgus Dalton, the Postmaster of the House during the Forty-ninth 
0 greases, in behalf of the United States, foran annual compensa- 

tion o g 


yable monthly. 

Mr. Wheai Whosh thareapce, by a written agreement dated December 2, 1889, in be- 
half of = United N mtracted with said Culbertson for carrying and deliv- 
ering said mail, for and during the fiseal year ending June 30, 1890, for the same 
compensation ($5,000 per anuum, payable monthly), the same being, substan- 
tially, a n of the contract then existing between said Dalton and Cul- 
bertson and the unexpired period for which the same would continue 


its te: 
1 ... it was verbally 
between said Wheat and Culbertson from 


—— Pere fis received by by 
Culbertson under said contract, he shou 2 the sum of 
$150; and, erway that agreement, $150 per month were 5 
son re by 1 for five months, from December, pril, 1590, 
both in: ve, a 

In a as Nav. 1900 Gane os Mr. FFF 
concerning it), Mr. Wheat consulted with R. J. 8 lawyer 
in 8 formerly Arms of nate, as to 


arrangement Culbertson 
and evidently with the belief u 
asit had been previous to the Fiſtieth and 


asif ayaa ene teeny ber 
Bright that he had no occasion whatever for the services of an attorney,” and 
“that he ought to pay no attention to the threats that were made referring to 
reats of some of Wheat's em; 
however, do not desire to be understood as assenting to any 
. the House wo pe = — dt outaf ent 
w would perm. e Pi of the House to perso: out o 
appro: formailservice. Culbertson, ——— forthe money by 
consent of Mr. Wheat, withheld from —5 mon Shere cand Wns 
and retained the $150 which he woul paid Wheat; and by 
reason of the occurrences he: naa hess never paid the same nor 
any other one of money to Wheat on 5 r verbal 9 Eariy 
pap hoy Mr. Wheat consulted his Iawyer, Mr. who then ex- 
—.— the e first time had his attention 5 


provisions of the clause 55 rar beyana for the House mails, 
ete., and to the change of ar r — 


wand for 


been 
“For hire of horses s and mail wagons for carrying the mails, $5,000, or so 


much thereofas 

Mr. Bright then aoe Mr. Ain Wises that, in view of the 
“or so much thereof as may be u v” he (Mr. Wheat] was 
receive or hold any part of the money arising from said contract of Culbertson ; 
Wheat from Culbertson 
receipt for which, under 


éin Office) was, from the lith of 
29th day of ———ů— upon 
minios ; 


with W. Wheat, the sonor the 
the pay received and receipted for by him the sum 


tire amount of such pay, less $15, retained by him acco: to his mt 

with Walter Wheat. 8 id eg 5 
During the continuance of this ent between Bradley and Walter 

e epou from iy henge pe WANE, who wes an employé in the 
House post-office, and on y-roll and receiving ular pay as such, per- 

formed additio nai labor on the mai 8 te for Bradley, and 

282 he claims, perform: — quite double service while receiy- 
f, almost double pay. 


tis also just to state that this arrangement and some other cases where 
“substitutes” were 8 were ali of a Oe y character and origi- 
nated in the existence of a temporary vacancy in the renuiat force or the tem- 
porary absence of an employé; and, while 3 of “substitutes” 
to perform the labor or service of those who are elected ms appointed therefor 
is likely to give rise to abuses, of which we consider oe, the prac- 
tice has long been deeply rooted in the service ofthe . 
least. when properly guarded, may be unobjectionable, and, at times, even neces- 
sary to secure proper performance of required service. 

Other inal “eng ry against the Postmaster of the House and his administra- 
tion of his office did not seem to your committee to be of a serious character, 
nor to require special recital or consideration. 

III. Theonly matters touching the acts of the Postmaster of the Houseduring 
the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses which were brought tothe attention of 
your committee, or seemed to require their special consideration, were those 
concerning the mail contracts 
ebe Culbertson, heretofore mentioned, was also the 


y who carried and 
ivered the mails of the House under contract with Dae 0 


December 2, the compensation forthe service provided by the terms of each 

contract bein 000 annually. Culbertson is the father-in-law of Dalton; dur- 
ing a brief of the time m they lived together; they both admit 
that from time Culbertson took the first contract up pay aap pon sania 


they have had relations which have called for advances or loans and paymen 
—.— and transfers of property by one to the other; open ne Aime Cale : 
took the contract from Dalton, the money required (some §$1,5000r 
. purchase wagons and horses for use in carrying the mails was ad- 
vanced by Dalton and subsequently other sums, all which tbe both claim was 
aloan from Dalton to Culbertson; that they were interested in certain 
purchased by —some of with — — furnished by Dalton; 
that various sums of money from time to time passed from Culbertson to Dal- 
ton and one of $300, just after the expiration of Dalton’s term of office as Post- 
master ofthe House, early in December, 1589, and that within a few weeks from 
the present time certain lots of land in Bedford, Ind., were a by Cul- 


bertson to Dalton, which sums of money and conveyance sre alleged by them 
to have been in ment of loans and — hereinbefore referred to, made 
by Dalton to bertson, or were loans made both that 


there was no private understanding between — 2 Dalton was not in- 
pee: eotified D F. J. Meeks, a deal harn eto., 
wever, t y a er in wagons, esses, 
= this city, that he sold to Dalton personally five wagons for use in carryi 
mails of the House, e were used by Culbertson in said se: 5 


his oem with Dalton; that said as also repai uently made, 
were charged — on a Ariens his ledge: ar te Dalton, and ba e be de 

33 bertson, 25 once by indorsement by Dalton ofa cheek of of 
a th — nor was 


Culbertson, but assumed 
a hig iaren his andine DANA he was Postmaster of the House 
business was Dalton’s. Your committee therefore find and so 
that the charges made in said CCC 
substantially established; and that, although the relations and dealings 
tween Dalton and Culbertson, in so far as ascertained, give rise to sg to grave sus Ro 
ons that some bet 


mails, no absolute proof thereof has been obtained by your committee, 
Your committee will return the testimony taken in said investigation, and 
8 that the same be printed. 
of the following resolution: 


ce of Postmaster of the House of Representatives be, 
„declared vacant; and that the assistant postmaster o of 

hereby, directed to perform the duties of Postmaster 
brary a Postmaster shall be elected and duly qualified.” 


Mr. Hayes and Mr. Gnturs submit the following views of the minority: 

Weagreein Sop with the foregoing report and its conclusions, and recom- 
mendation, but dissent from the conclusion that there are any 4 — of sus- 
Dalt and Culbertson boih swear vely thatthere was 
that Dalton had no in- 


in any even 

Mr. ENLOE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SPOONER. I believe I have contro! of the floor. What time 
does the gentleman from Tennessee desire? 

Mr. ENLOE. Ifthe gentleman will yield for one moment, I would 
like to offer an amendment to the resolution of the committee so as to 
provide for the printing of the testimony in this case. 

Mr. SPOONER. It may be read for information. 

Mr. ENLOE. Very well, let it be read. 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 


The SPEAKER. If there is no objection on the part of the House, 
the Chair perhaps had better submit the resolution in regard to final 
adjournment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ved by the House of Representati: the Senat ing), That the Presi- 
Rarer: the Senato and h & Speaker cane House of t 9 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I object to that until we get through 
with this other matter. 

Several MEMBERS. Let it be read. 

The SPEAKER. It is the resolution providing for final adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I Vill say there is no purpose now to fix the time; 
we simply want the resolution read. 
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TheSPEAKER. The Chair was submitting the resolution for con- 
currence, so that notice might be given to the te. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I object for the present. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I desire to say Iam not sure we shall be ready 
to adjourn at 5 o'clock. We may want to fixa later hour. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be withheld for the present. 


POSTMASTER OF THE HOUSE. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the proposition sent to the 
desk by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That 5,000 copies of the testimony in the case be printed for the use 
of the House, 

Mr. ENLOE. Iaskthe gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. SPOONER] 
to accept that as an amendment. 

Mr. SPOONER. What is the ordinary number, does the gentleman 
know? 

Mr. ENLOE. I am intormed that this is the usual number. I in- 
quired of my colleague [Mr. RICHARDSON], who is a member of the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I did not intend to make the impression on 
the mind of my colleague that 5,000 copies is the usual n . With 
regard to printing documents, the usual number, as I understand, would 
be 1,950 copies, or about that number. But I said that it was custom- 
ary frequently, in providing for the printing of testimony, to ask for 
as many as 5,000 copies. I presume remark misled my colleague. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I wish to ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Extor] whether he would have any objection to amending his 
. the printing of 5,000 copies of the Silcott 

vestigation. 

Mr. ENLOE. I will say to the gentleman that I offered a proposi- 
tion to appropriate $5,000 to secure the apprehension of a Democratic 
thief; and I do not think it is necessary for the gentleman from Iowa 
to interject any sach suggestion at this point. Now, I do not object 
to the resolution if it is amended to include the testimony and the 
majority and the minority report. 

Mr. SPOONER. There is no resolution accompanying the report 
concerning the printing of the testimony, and on account of the in- 
ability of the committee to report the testimony back to the House, the 
examination being made in the last hours of the session and not yet 
having been committed to long-hand, the suggestion was made in the 
report that a request would be made for the testimony when prepared 
and that it might be printed. As to the number of copies I do not 
know; the committee have no wish or suggestion to make in regard to 
the matter, but when it comes Pe in proper form, personally, I shall 
not object to the printing of 5, or any other reasonable number of 


ies. 
8 5 ENLOE. My reason for offering the amendment to the resolu- 
tion now was to follow out the recommendation of the report that was 
concurred inin full, I believe, in heme exc O coed the testimony 
and both reports, I think thatis in the line of the recommendation of 
the committee, and I thought it proper that it should be adopted in 
connection with the other resolution. 

Mr. SPOONER. In regard to the printing of the testimony I think 
that is a matter that can be determined after the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. ENLOE, I think there is probable danger that we may get on 
to some other business and not be able to recur to this again and secure 
the printing of the testimony. In that view of the case I thought it 
proper to amend the resolution so as to provide for the printing of the 
testimony now, so that the House may understand what the committee 
bases its action upon. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have no objection, if it isagreeable to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question before the House is on the adoption 
of the resolution. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is what I supposed, and the other matter is 
merely incidental. The matter of printing, however, will be attended 
to, as I have already suggested, and an order obtained for that purpose 
before this question is finally disposed of. 

Mr. ENLOE. If I can have the assurance of the gentleman to that 
effect, or if I might have a chance to offer a resolution as an independ- 
ent proposition, I shall make no objection. 

Mr. SPOONER, The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. CASWELL] 
desires to be heard for five minutes. 

Mr. ENLOE. Ithink I have a right to insist on the amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Why, he has not even the floor. 

Mr. ENLOE. I understand that, but I do not understand the con- 
dition of affairs to be such as it will enable the previous question to 
be ordered; and so I think I can not be very well cut off from the 

t to offer it. 
r.SPOONER. As I have just stated to the gentleman, there will 
be no difficulty in arranging about the printing of the testimony after- 


Mr. ENLOE. With the assurance of the gentleman that that will 
be done at this session I shall be perfectly satisfied. 
Mr. CASWELL. Mr, Speaker, I do not rise to antagonize the report 


of the committee in the slightest degree, but to call the attention of 
the House and the country to the investigation just made and the ex- 
act situation of this question. 

This man, the Postmaster, who retires from office, goes from his po- 
sition without a dollar of public funds in his pocket; and I would say 
further, as will be disclosed by this testimony and a careful reading of 
the report, that the result of his administration has been a saving to 
the Government of some $1,300. 

I think, although it is omitted from the report, it is the undisputed 
fact that in June, after this new construction of the law was discovered. 
after Mr. Wheat was advised that this appropriation of $5,000 was not 
an absolute appropriation to him, and after it was so discovered, asav- ` 
ing might have been made to the Government, that Mr. Wheat let the 
contract to a new party, a stranger, a man who stands entirely clear 
and unconnected with the Postmaster, for the sum of $4,000 instead of 
$5,000, which sum had obtained for many years. Now, he occupies 
this position: that during his administration, which has lasted less than 
one year, he has saved to the Government out of this $5,000 of appro- 
priation at least $1,300; and yet, under the new discovery of the change 
of the language of the appropriation, he must suffer because he did a 
wrong. 

I want to say that so far as prior Postmasters of the House are con- 
cerned, so far as Mr. Dalton and perhaps others for a series of years 
are concerned, they have acted under the p of the appro- 
priation of $5,000 forthe Postmaster of the House of Representatives 
tor hiring horses and wagons to distribute the mails in the city, and 
acting, I dare say, under the belief that the appropriation of $5,000 was 
due and lo (hath mad Shey DALA ASKE tx penra the Aere 
as cheaply as they con]d—and that it seemed to be the property of the 
Postmasters—they would let a contract toa friend under this belief 
that the appropriation belonged to them of right, and in that way the 
service has performed. But not until 1888 was the language of 
the appropriation Then the House discovered, and I think 
for the first time, when this troublearose in relation to the present or the 
late incumbent, and close and careful examination will disclose it, that 
the paragraph reads, since 1888, ‘‘ $5,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary,” for carrying on the service. 

The counsel of Mr. Wheat, before making this discovery, advised him 
that it was a lawful and legal perquisite, any saving out of the money 
appropriated for carrying the 8 ; and under such advice, coupled 
with the statement of the parties found in possession of the office when 
he entered on its duties that it was a lawful and proper perquisite, he 
continued the same line of service, and I think substantially the same 
practice, under the belief all the time that the entire $5,000 belonged 
to the Postmaster, to be used by him in the'performance of this service 
in such manner as he saw proper. 2 

And I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that the 
salary of $2,500 allowed the Postmaster and to which he is alone en- 
titled, and nothing more, is too small, and it has been understood I 
think for some years that his compensation was brought up aud made 
somewhat adequate by reason of the appropriation for carrying the 
mails through the city. 

A very small salary may have led to this serious difficulty. And 
clearly, as the law now is, he is only entitled to the $2,500 salary, and 
if anything can be saved out of the appropriation for carrying the mails 
about this city, it should be left in the Treasury and does belong to 
the Government. ; 

Now I want to say one word in reference to this double pay which 
it is said Walter Wheat drew from the Treasury. It is true that for 
six or seven weeks, I think, while there was a vacancy, this occurred. 
There was a branch of the service that had to be ormed by some- 
body, and somebody with experience, and we all know what that sery- 
ice is; it is the distribution of the mails that takes place in the morn- 
ing and atevening, Walter Wheat’s duties were in the office below, 
behind the counter, distributing and handling the mails there, from 
9 o’clock until 4; but in the morning he commenced on this distribu- 
tion and filled the place of the absentee and performed his service be- 
fore 8 ob clock, as did the other messengers, and again in the evening 
after his duties had ceased in this office, after 4 o’clock, he then went 
out upon the beat that belonged to the absentee, and worked faithfully 
and diligently and performed that service; and for those extra hours 
of work, for this service well performed, he drew the pay. 

Now, it has simply resolved itself in this shape: Was he entitled to 
draw his s pay as a substitute for the absent employé whose duties he 
performed outside of his own hours of duty? The Government has 
suffered nothing. It may be an irregularity, perhaps, that ought not 
to be practiced, but the Government has not suffered a dollar, The 
service was well and faithfully performed by a laborer, and he got his 
pay for it, and that is all there is in it; and when we sum it all up, by 
the administration of Captain Wheat the Treasury of this Government 
is not short a single dollar, but is some $1,300 ahead, as I have before 
stated. The sum of $1,300 has been saved out of his administration; 
and I congratulate the House and the country that in this investiga- 
tion, supposed to be so serious, the Government has suffered no loss 
of money, but has gained by his administration. I thank the House 
for its attention. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. I wish the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Spooner] would yield to me for a few minutes. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ihave no objection to yielding five minutes, if 
the gentleman desires it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
CASWELL], when this subject was first before the House, stated that 
his understanding was that the contract made by the Postmaster of the 
present House for the carrying of mails was the same as the contract 
made for that service in past years by the Postmaster of the House. 


Now, that statement is undoubtedly correct; for, according to my. 


+ understanding, the appropriation of $5,000 has been made annually 
for the last fourteen years, at least as far back as the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, and always substantially in the same terms, except that since 
and including the Forty-ninth Congress the terms used were $5,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary,“ for the carrying of the 
mails. But I think the impression that struck the House was not in- 
tended to be made by him. 


Mr. CASWELL. Does my friend understand that that clause at- 


tached as far back as 1875? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No. I say it began with the Forty-ninth Congress; 
but, I think, as far back as the Forty-fourth Congress. Ofcourse the 
legal effect, as my friend knows, is the same, Where there is an ap- 
propriation of money for a given service, if the service can be per- 
formed for a less sum, of course it is the duty of the public officer bav- 
ing charge of the fund only to draw so much of it as is necessary. 
The additional clause was added in the Forty-ninth Congress out of 
abundant caution, although this subject of the cost of carrying the 
mails had been frequently considered by the Committee on Appro- 
priations before that Congress. 

But my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. CASWELL] certainly left the im- 
pression on the House in his former statement, I must assume uninten- 
tionally, that the contracts had been the same in former years as during 
the present Con in respect to the Postmaster receiving a portion 
of the money; that is, that a part of the sum appropriated had gone 
to the benefit of the Postmaster himself. Now, I know the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. CAswELL] did not intend to create any such im- 
pression. Yet his statement was misleading. The contracts were, I 
have no doubt, word for word the same since at least the Forty-fourth 
Congress, when the sum was fixed at $5,000. Before that the amount 
was larger, The appropriation had been much higherin former years, 
but was reduced to $5,000 in the Forty-fourth Congress, and the same 
amount has been appropriated every year since, but he did not say that 
the private ment was the same. 

I do not think my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. CASWELL] is now 
justified in saying, from the testimony as it has been published in the 
newspapers—of course I have not seen the official report of the testi- 
mony, as it has not been printed—that there is any possible reason even 
to suspect that Mr. Dalton himself had any interest in the contract in 
the Forty-ninth or Fiftieth Congresses. 

Mr. CASWELL. I hope when this testimony is printed that the 
gentleman will read it, and not take the newspaper reports, which have 
been very incomplete. 

Mr. HOLMAN. All I can judge by now is the testimony published 
from day to day in the newspapers. 

Mr. CASWELL. The newspaper statements have been very incom- 


plete. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But, Me. Speaker, without any reference to the 
propriety of a public officer employing a relative in a public employment 
under a contract which he himself makes, where the payment is made 
through himself—without saying anything about the propriety or im- 
propriety of that, a custom now too common in our Government—there 
is not in the newspaper reports of the testimony as published a particle 
of evidence that militates against the statement made in the minority 
report, just read at the Clerk’s desk, completely exonerating Mr. Dalton 
from any suspicion of participating in the profits of this contract. 

I think that that minority report simply states the facts as they ap- 
peer in the newspaper publications; that there is not evidence—the 

ormer Postmaster and the former contractor being both witnesses, it 
before the committee—that creates any just or reasonable sus- 
picon of a common interest in the employment of the fund provided 
or the transportation of the mails. Both of them (as the testimony 
published in the public newspapers states) declare that Dalton, the 
Postmaster, never received a dollar of the money that was appropriated 
and paid for that service. If I am not correct about that I hope I will 
be corrected by gentlemen of the minority, and under such circum- 
stances I do not think the majority of the committee should cast even 
the slightest suspicion upon the integrity of a former public officer for 
the purpose of somewhat mitigating the offenses of another. I donot 
think that is just. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr, SPOONER. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

TheSPEAKER, How much time? 

Mr. HAYES. I only want a few moments. 

Mr, SPOONER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HAYES, Mr. Speaker, so far as the question in this case is 


concerned, the remarks which I desire to offer will be but a reiteration 
of what my colleague on the committee and myself have said in the 
minority report, and that is that there is not, to our mind, the shadow 
of a suspicion as against Mr. Dalton so far as the conduct of the office 
was concerned, The simple tacts are these: The only testimony bear- 
ing upon that question, the only testimony to determine the relations 
existing between Mr. Culbertson and Mr. Dalton in regard to that con- 
tract, was the testimony of those two men themselyes, They both 
swore positively, distinctly, and emphatically that no arrangement 
existed, and there is not the slightest suspicion which, to my mind, 
can lead to any contrary conclusion. 

In the first place, it is not claimed that there is any testimony in con- 
flict at all; but it is claimed that some circumstances point that way; 
and the only circumstance there is, is the fact that these men did their 
business and kept their accounts very loosely, which is entirely ex- 
plained by reason of their family relations. They did not do their busi- 
ness as accurately and as closcly and keep their accounts as well as 
strangers would. 

Tact CASWELL. I want to ask the gentloman one questiou right 
ere, 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the gentleman from Iowa will permit me, I wish 
him to give me an opportunity right here to add that most gentlemen 
around me are well acquainted with Mr. Dalton, and many of them 
have been for a number of years; and I desire to say that so far as I 
am able to judge from the testimony as published no possible presump- 
tion of any wrong-doing on his partis shown, In theState of. Indiana 
he is well known (he does not live in my part of Indiana); he has served 
as State librarian and in other public offices, and has always borne an 
honorable character; his integrity has always beon beyond question. 
I think that his honorable deportment will be certified to by all gen- 
tlemen who have known him here as an officer of the House for the 
last six years. 

Mr. CASWELL. What I said was that he labored under the im- 
pression that he was entitled to the $5,000, 

Mr. HOLMAN, Butthere my friend, I think, is not justified by the 
facts. 

Mr. CASWELL. Possibly I am wrong. 

Mr. HOLMAN. He and the contractor deny that he ever received 
one dollar of that money, and the oath of neither is impeached. I 
think that a gentleman who has sustained a high and honorable posi- 
tion through life, who has been in the employment of this House and 
had the friendship of every member of the House, both Republican and 
Democratic, should not be assailed even by an intimation that there 
can be any question as to his integrity without some reasonable proof. 

Mr. CASWELL, How can the gentleman account for this, then, 
that he was paying as Postmaster to his father-in-law much more than 
the service was worth ? 

Mr. HAYES. How do you know that? There is not the slightest 
evidence from the beginning to the end as to the value of the service. 

Mr. HOLMAN. For years I have questioned the necessity of that 
amount, and the Postmaster has been called before the Committee on 
Appropriations more than once to see if we could not cut down this 
item. I have insisted myself upon a reduction, and Mr. Randall and 
myselfmore than once after the reduction in the Forty-fourth Congress 
endeavored to have this item cut down, and we were met with the state- 
ment that it was impossible to carry on the service promptly and effi- 
ciently unless that amount was allowed. In the Forty-fourth Congress, 
when there was an effort to cut down expenses to the last dollar, we made 
that point and did not succeed, except by a reduction of $400; so it 
has remained at $5,000 upon the assurance, given from time to timeſby 
persons competent to judge, that if we wanted to have the mail 
promptly delivered no less a sum than $5,000 would do so. 

Mr. CASWELL, I want to ask the gentleman if the testimony does 
notshow that Mr. Dalton furnished the money, at least, and transacted 
the business in making the purchase of the entire stock for Mr. Cul- 
bertson. 

Mr. HAYES. In regard to that I will say this: There is not the 
slighest doubt that it is shown in this evidence that when Mr. Culbert- 
son took the contract he did not have a dollar in the world, figura- 
tively speaking. ‘That was the expression that was used. Of course 
he did have a few dollars in his pocket. Now, then, following that, 
there is no doubt aboutit that Mr. Dalton furnished the money both 
directly to him and in paying his bills; and it is shown in the testi- 
mony that every dollar of that has been paid, and there is no testimony 
so far as that is concerned that one dollar of the profits of the business 
has been paid to Mr. Dalton. 

Now, what sustains that theory of the case, and makes it perfectly 
apparent to my mind that no such thing existed as a private arrange- 
ment between those parties, is the fact that Mr. Culbertson to-day ac- 
counts for every dollar of legitimate profit that could have been made 
so far as the contract was concerned. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman from Rhode Island give me a 
little more time? 

Mr. SPOONER. 
Towa. 


I yield three minutes more to the gentleman from 
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Mr. HAYES, As I was saying, every dollar of the money, so far as 
there could be any legitimate profit in that contract, was accounted 
for by Mr. Culbertson, Remember that this mandid notowna dollar 
in the world at the time of first making the contract. He held the 
contract six years and at the end of that time he has a house and lot 
costing $6,500, fully paid for, and besides that we have some evidence— 
no complete evidence, but some evidence—that he has something ad- 
ditional, because he himself testified that he had made presents to the 
amount of $300 to two of his daughters within a few months, and he 
has a large family. 

Mr. CASWELL. Does it not appear from the testimony of Mr. 
Meeks that he sold wagons during this service and charged them direct 
to Mr. Dalton, and that repairs which were made on the stock used in 
carrying the mail were charged direct to Mr. Dalton? 

Mr. HAYES. In regard to that I will say that no one has ever dis- 
puted that Mr. Dalton furnished the money, and when you come to 
the testimony of Mr. Meeks it was entirely a case of assumption. He 
said that he was never ordered to charge those things in that way, He 
says he was never told to do it; that nothing was said about Mr, Dal- 
ton’s interest in the matter; that he made the charges in that way be- 
cause he supposed from the fact that Dalton was the Postmaster, and 
the fact that these things were to go for the use of the post-office, that 
it was his business; but Meeks distinctly stated that nobody ever told 
him so, and that nobody ever told him to make the charges in that 


way. 

Mr. CASWELL. If Mr. Culbertson was making so much money, 
why did he have the repairs of the wagons that he was using charged 
to Mr. Dalton ? 

Mr. HAYES. Neither Dalton nor Culbertson ever authorized those 
charges to be made. Meeks himself so testified. This shows that it 
was a mere assumption on his part, whether true or false. He never 
had any authority from either Dalton or Culbertson to make those 
charges in that way. 

Mr. CASWELL. Well, but Dalton paid the bills. 

Mr. HAYES. Now, in regard to this smoothing over of the conduct 
and motives of Mr. Wheat, which of course has been very nicely done 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. CASWELL], I did not intend to 
say anything on that subject. In other words, it was no part of my 
desire or my intention to throw any parting stones at Mr. Wheat, but 
if the ideas and the theory so nicely stated here on behalf of Mr. Wheat 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin are correct, then this committee 
should receive the condemnation of the House and not Mr. Wheat, be- 
cause he is innocent. 

In my judgment and in the judgment of the committee—it is stated 
in the report, so that I am not violating any confidence—in our judg- 
ment, he was not innocent. We did not look upon him as innocent, 
and could not do so under the testimony that was addaced. If he had 
supposed that that $5,000 belonged to his office, that it was a part of 
the funds of the office to be dealt with as he saw fit, he would not have 
made a contract with Mr. Calbertson for the whole $5,000 and then 
have made a secret arrangement, an arrangement which he tried to 
keep secret, to get back $150 a month. He would have made the con- 
tract for precisely what it was, and would have kept the balance, sup- 

ing that it belonged to him as a perquisite of his office. That alone 
is absolutely conclusive, and was conclusive to the minds of the com- 
mittee, that he did not have that idea or that theory of the case. 

As to the idea that he was drawing any distinction between the dif- 
ferent wording of these two acts of Goare, it is absurd, because he 
never knew anything about either of them. There is no evidence and 
no reason to believe that he ever looked into the law at all. Hesimply 
took the contract that he found existing between Mr. Culbertson and 
Mr. Dalton and copied it so far as the amount, terms, and conditions 
were concerned, and then called this man Culbertson up to his room 
and told him he would continue the contract if he (Culbertson) would 
pay him (Wheat) privately $200 a month. They had some controversy 
as to we amount, and finally they settled upon 5150 a month, which 
was paid. 

80 far as the Government being held harmless and so far as Mr. 
Wheat being influenced by any consideration of that kind is concerned, 
the fact is that the money was returned only when the thing was being 
made public to the world and Mr. Wheat was afraid of exposure, 
There was no merit in his conduct in that particular. The fact that 
the Government was held harmless is simply a piece of good luck, and 
the Government owes nothing to the integrity or the good wishes or 
the good intentions of Mr. Wheat. 

Mr. SPOONER. I yield now to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HERBERT]. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Speaker, the testimony in this case has not 
been printed, and, not having had access to it, of course I can not speak 
of what it proves, but if I caugnt correctly the language of the report 
as it was read from the desk, the gentlemen of the committee, upon 
their own showing, have donea grave wrong to Mr. Dalton. His char- 
acter has heretofore been beyond suspicion, as is stated on this floor, 
and I believe admitted by all. 

This report says that the testimony casts suspicion upon his charac- 
ter; and then in the very next breath the report goes on to say there 


is no absolute evidence against him. It there be no absolute evidence 
against him, for what purpose do the gentlemen of the committee in- 
dulge in language calculated to blast the character of a man who so 
far as the testimony shows is innocent? 

This report comes in here in the nature of a judicial finding by a 
committee appointed to investigate and report judicially upon this case. 
Who ever heard of a judicial body making publicly a grave finding that 
the evidence casts suspicion upon a person, but does not prove his 
guilt? What can be the meaning of thatallegation? Ithink the gentle- 
man who penned it and those who adopted it, when they come to think 
it over, will be bound to admit that they have made a grave mistake 
in thus attacking the character of a man and then saying in the next 
breath that there is no absolute evidence against him. Gentlemen of 
the committee, if you had suspicion against him, why not follow out that 
suspicion either in this or ina subsequent investigation? Do you prefer 
to come in here and by an innuendo of that kind blast the character of 
an innocent man forever, so far as you can? To cover up the track ofa 
Republican, who you admit has heen proven a thief, you blacken the 
character of a Democrat against whom you admit nothing has been 
proven. Does partisanship carry you to that extent? 

Mr. Speaker, I have said all that I care to say. 

Mr. SPOONER. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
ENLOE] five minutes, 

Mr. ENLOE, Mr. Speaker, I believe I understood the gentleman 
would be willing to yield me ten minutes. 

Mr. SPOONER. I should be very glad to do anything reasonable; 
but of course the gentleman understands we are now in the very last 
hours of the session. I hope he will be able to conclude in five min- 


utes. 

Mr.ENLOE. It can not be expected that I should be able to say 
much about this investigation in five minutes. 

The facts in this case may be briefly summarized. The law imposes 
on the Postmaster of the House the duty of making the contract for 
carrying the mails and appropriates the sum of $5,000 per year for that 
purpose, ‘‘or so much thereof as may be necessary.” Mr. Wheat is 
charged in one of the resolutions with letting this contract to Culbert- 
son for the full amount of the appropriation for a pecuniary considera- 
tion. The fact is proven by the testimony of both Wheat and Culbert- 
son that they entered into a contract December 2; that Culbertson 
agreed to pay and did pay to Wheat $150 per month for the privilege 
of carrying the mail at the contract price of $5,000 per annum. 

There has been a strong effort to make it appear that Mr. Wheat is 
an injured man and was misled by the advice and the statements of 
others. It was evident that he had been advised to unload his con- 
science and make a clean breast of it in this investigation and rely on 
the plea of ignorance and inexperience, and trust to the mercy of his 
friends. ‘The proof shows that he hastened to see Culbertson and ar- 
range to bleed him. Almost immediately after his nomination he 
sent for him. He met him the very day he was elected and demanded 
that Culbertson should pay him $200 a month for the contract. Cul- 
korton dissented, but offered $150 a month, and Wheat closed the 
trade. 

A new contract was made on the spot at $5,000 a year, and is made 
a part of the testimony. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. CAs- 
WELL] claimed that it was an inherited wrong, but the proof contra- 
dicts him. Mr. Wheat claimed in his evidence that he got the idea 
from members of Congress and others the night he was nominated in 
the caucus that he had the right to take what he could get out of the 
$5,000 appropriated for carrying the mails as a perquisite. I tendered 
him the Congressional Directory and asked him to name one Repub- 
lican member of Congress who congratulated him on that, and sug- 
gested to him that idea. He said he could not name one, nor could he 
name any other person who then congratulated him on that view of 
the matter, though he repeated the statement that many members and 
other persons so congratulated him. 

Anybody who reads his testimony must conclude that he was ad- 
vised by astute counselors in this case as to his plea of confession and 
avoidance. His confession shows that he relied on getting out by pull- 
ing Dalton into the mire, but his own testimony stopped short of the 
attainment of that purpose. It was weak in itself, and absolutely un- 
supported as to Dalton. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. CASWELL], who so elognently 
pleads before the House to-day, was one of Mr. Wheat’s counselors in 
all his trouble; he went before that committee as a voluntary attorney 
or friend to conduct the investigation for him. He defended him on 
the floor of the House when an investigation was proposed; he de- 
fended him before the committee; he testified for him on the stand; 
and he has to-day tried to convince this House that Mr. Wheat is an 
innocent man. 

Now, the first time that it occurred to Mr. Wheat that he had done 
anything wrong in making this contract and putting $150 a month into 
his pocket which did not belong to him was when a publication had 
been made in the newspapers and there were rumors and threats of in- 
vestigation. He then went and consulted an attorney, Mr. Bright, to 
find out whether or not he needed counsel, and he proffered him a re- 
taining fee in advance of stating his case. But when he stated what 
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his case was he alleged to his attorney, as his attorney has stated on 


the si that he was acting upon information of Mr. Dalton that he 
had the right to make this contract and that he was Mr. Dal- 
ton’s example. The attorney said, ‘‘If that is true, you no gttor- 
ney. 

It seems never to have occurred to Mr. Wheat that he should exam- 
ine thestatute under which he was acting. 

Then what did he do? According to the evidence in this case he 
went back and continued to collect the money from Culbertson and put 
it in his pocket. But there were continual rumors and threats of in- 
vestigation. He had cut his victims too deep and the wounds would 
not heal. Finally he concluded it was getting so uncomfortable for 
him that he had 5 the money into the hands of 
Mr. Culbertson. He testifies he did not go, but his son Walter 
went to Mr. Culbertson and offered to put the $750 he had received into 
the hands of a third party to be held until the danger of an investiga- 
tion should pass, and then to be returned to Mr. Wheat. The evidence 
shows that Walter Wheat acted throughout this whole matter as the 
financial agent or attorney of his father; that he consulted him in re- 
gard to every transaction; and this is the only instance where he as- 
sumed to act without its being proven clearly that he was acting with 
his father’s consent and by his advice. 

Mr. Wheat says Walter came back and told him what he had done. 
Mr. Culbertson rejected the proposition. When Mr. Wheat found 


that he could not put the money in the hands of a third with a 


string to it he went back to his attorney and consul him again. 
He says he consulted the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. CASWELL]. 
He says he consulted the Speaker of this House and laid the whole 
thing before him, and I believe the testimony of Mr. Wheat shows that 
he consulted other members of the House. 

This information has been in the possession of the majority of this 
House since earlyin June. Somebody advised him to go to his attor- 
ney again. That attorney took him to the Treasury Department, or 
took his money there, and deposited it to the credit of the ‘‘ conscience 
fund and took a receipt for it, declining, according to the statement 
of the Treasurer, to give the details or to state from what sonree this 
money came. So it is credited to the ‘‘conscience fund.” 

Knowledge came to the Clerk of the House early in June of this 
transaction, and he refused to issue the check to the contractor for the 
next month’s pay, which caused Mr. Culbertson to begin to talk again. 
When Mr. McPherson, the Clerk of the House, was on the stand as 
a witness, I asked him how it was that he came to place this construc- 
tion on the law, that he could not pay the contractor for June; whether 
he consulted anybody about it. He said yes, he consulted the Speaker 
of the House; he consulted Mr. LA FOLLETTE; he consulted Mr. CAs- 
WELL. But he did not take the advice given him; he refused to allow 
the check to issue, because the contract was illegal; that it was his 
opinion of the law and he acted on it. 

Here the hammer fell. ] ; 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like a little further time. 

Mr. CASWELL, Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield to m 
for a moment? ; 

Mr. ENLOE. I want to get through with my statement. 

Mr. SPOONER. [I trust the gentleman will be able to conclude in 
five minutes more. 

Mr. CASWELL. These questions were not discovered until just be- 
fore the iny: was brought into this House. 

Mr. ENLOE. You did not so testify before the committee nor did 

y of your witnesses, On the contrary, Wheat testified that he con- 

ted with the Speaker of the House and others in June. Now, you 
want to discredit your own witness, whom you have been holding up 
as a piece of perfection. 

Mr. CASWELL. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. ENLOE. I am not mistaken. The record will show thatIam 
correct. Mr. Wheat so testified. Mr. McPherson testified that he 
consulted with the Speaker of the House and the othergentlemen named 
early in June. He refused to issue the check and says that he rejected 
the advice which was given to him. What that advice was I do not 
know; the proof fails to disclose it. I did not get it into the testi- 
mony, but suppose it was that he should go on and issue the check as 
he had been doing. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Tennessee 
should not go into this. The Chair had nothing to do with the matter, 
and has done nothing of the kind as suggested by the gentleman. 

Mr. ENLOE. Iam talking of the testimony in this case. If the 
Speaker had desired to testify I have no doubt he could have appeared 
before the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not in the least aware that there 
was any question. 

Mr. ENLOE. I do not know that he was, but I supposed the party 
reer of the Speaker would advise him if they thought it material to 


The SPEAKER. I know nothing and knew nothing of the matter. 
Mr. ENLOE. That may be, Mr. Speaker; I do not care anything 
about that. It is not material to the point I am making. I am talk- 


ing of the record as made up of the testimony and of what there ap- 
pears, and not of voluntary statements of gentlemen at this late hour, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say a little more on the other branch 
of this case. I want to call the attention of the House to the- testi- 
mony of Mr. Bradley, a witness who was corroborated to tion in 
every detail by the testimony of both Walter Wheat his father. 
He came on the stand and testified that he was approached by Walter 
Wheat with a proposition to allow E 
consideration of $5, to remain there a few days to fill a vacancy caused by 
the removal of aman from Dakota, because they could not get the man 
here who was to fill the position under fouror fivedays. He made an 
agreement with Walter Wheat and came to the post-office the next 
morning and was sworn in. That was about the IIth of March, as I 
remember. Hetestifies that he never performed any service, except on 
pay-day he came up, signed the pay-roll, and drew his pay. 

Mr. CASWELL. Was not the service done by a substitute; does 
not the gentleman know that? 

Mr. ENLOE. Iam talking of the morals of the case, that you do 
not seem to understand or appreciate. 

Mr. HAYES. There are no morals in it. [Laughter] 

Mr. ENLOE. Now, he came, I say, and was sworn in. According 
to the testimony he never saw Postmaster Wheat. Walter Wheat, the 
Postmaster's son, appointed him to the place, settled with him, and 
took all of the $67.47 he drew for that month except $5. The young 
man said, in substance, But I have served longer than you said I 
would need to serve. Wheat said, Well, I will settle with you in 
this way: I will give you $5 now, and then I will get Mr. CASWELL to 
put his indorsement on yourapplication for a place in the Government 
Printing Office.” Bradley tothis. That ap tion and in- 
dorsement are on record. Walter Wheat used the indorsement asa 
valuable consideration in making the settlement. I will say that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin did not know probably what use was being 
made of his name. But I am only stating the facts of the case. 

Mr. CASWELL. Does not the gentleman from Tennessee know 
that it was absolutely shown in the testimony that I did not know any- 
thing about it? 

Mr. ENLOE. Iknow the gentleman said he knew nothing at all 
about it, but Walter Wheat said he went to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin and got him to sien the application. 

[Here the hammer fel 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, ill the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? My attention was distracted for awhile, but I am told that he 
mentioned my name. I desire to know in what connection, and what 
the gentleman said. : 

Mr. ENLOE. I said that Mr. McPherson testified on the stand— 
that is my recollection—that he consulted among others the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I asked the question because it was reported 
to me that the gentleman said that Mr. Wheat had consulted me. 

Mr. ENLOE. No, sir; that is not what I said. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ENLOE. Now, Mr. S „it the gentleman will yield a lit- 
tle more time, I will hurry 

Mr. n I will yield two minutes. Will you finish in two 
minutes 

Mr. ENLOE. I will try. You will see I am rushing along under 
a fnll head of steam now. 

Mr. SPOONER. Asa matter of fact, you are going over some mat- 
ters about which there is no question, 

Mr. ENLOE. I want to call attention to a further transaction. 
Bradley testified that at the end of March, after he had made that set- 
tlement with Wheat, he went down to the office and Walter Wheat 
came to him—he never saw the old man in this matter—Walter Wheat 
said to him, You can continue on during the month of April and rep- 
resent another man. There is another vacancy.” Frank Hall had 
been transferred to the police force, and he took Frank Hall’s place 
and drew his pay for the month of April. It amounted to $96.67. 
When he drew it Walter Wheat said to him, I don’t want to settle 
with you just now. There is the money; keep it a week.” 

There was danger of investigation then and he did not want the 
money in his hands, but he told him to hold it for a week, and he did 
hold it. He says he went at the end of the week to the room of the 
Wheats and he found Walter Wheat and his father sitting together, 
and he told Walter that he wanted to make asettlement. Walter fig- 
ured it up that he owed him 591.67. Well,“ said Bradley, I don’t 
think that is fair. You have kept me on here now for a month and I 
ought to have half of it.“ Walter said, I will never settle with you 
that way. The old man spoke up, the Postmaster of the House of 
Representatives spoke and said, Walter, we had better settle with 
him on his own terms,“ or words to that effect, and get CASWELL to 
take his indorsement off of his application for a position at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office.” And Mr. Wheat himself admits that he did 
make that statement at that time. 

Bradley was appointed by Walter Wheat. Walter Wheat collected 
the money, as he collected it from old man Culbertson, and in all these 
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the money received from Culbertson 
to hold it temporarily, as the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hayes] calls my attention to it, was that he, Culbert- 
son, might be able to make a statement, ifthere was any investigation, 
that he never had paid Wheat any money. 

Now there was another little transaction that I want to call atten- 
tion to and then I shall conclude this statement. It would be profit- 
able to review this entire testimony, for it is very en but the 
little time remaining will not permit. Walter testified that he of- 
fered to sell his influence with his father to W. L. Rose, a temporary 
appointee in the office, for the consideration of a side-saddle which he 
wished to present to a young lady. Walter borrowed it from Rose 
and said if Rose would let him keep it he would try to make him solid 
with the old man. . 

Rose sent and took away the side-saddle, and in a very short time 
he was discharged from the office. 

If the committee had not been pressed for time there is reason to 
believe that more of the same kind of bartering and huckstering of 
official patronage would have been disclosed, but the record contains 
sufficient proof to justify the removal of the Postmaster, and it seems 
to present a case fit for the consideration of the grand jury. 

regard to the Dalton branch of the case I have only this comment 
to make: There is absolutely no proof to justify any suspicion of 
wrong-doing on his part, unless that suspicion should be based on the 
relationship between him and the contractor under him, who is his 
father-in-law. i 

If he is to be condemned, or reflections are to be cast upon him 
from that fact, then we should begin with the President and come on 
down through the Senate, and when we reach this House there would 
be many gentlemen on the other side of this House who would refuse 
to cast the first stone. 

In my judgment the record in this case will vindicate Mr. Dalton 
from every effort to smirch his character by innuendo, or to condemn 
him on suspicion. At all events, the evidence tully justifies the resolu- 
tion offered by the committee to remove Wheat from office. 


HOUR OF FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Will the gentleman yield to allow me to call up 
the resolution of the Senate concerning the adjournment, and to concur 
with an amendment to strike out 5 o’clock ™ and insert 6? 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, October 1, 1890. 


Resolved, That the Senate concur in the foregoing resolution of the House of 
Representatives with the following amendment: 


Line 5, strike out“ y, the 30th day of September, at 2” and insert 


“Wednesday, the Ist day of October, at 5.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move to concur with an amendment to strike 
out ‘5?’ and insert 6. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the resolution 
with an amendment offe by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 105, noes 2, 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The ayes have it. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will have to make the point defi- 
nitely. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I do make the point. 

Several MEMBERS. No quorum present, or no quorum voting? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. That there is no quorum present and 
no quorum voting. 

A MEMBER. A quorum is not necessary on a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This is not a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. This is a concurrent resolution to termi- 
nate the session, and it requires the action of the whole House. 

The SPEAKER. This is a concurrent resolution to terminate the 
session, which is different from the ordinary motion to adjourn. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr, Speaker, will I be at liberty to continue my re- 
marks while a quorum is coming in? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. ENLOE. Can I do it by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. TRACEY. I would like toask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. MOREY] and the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. ALLEN] be allowed to print remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not put the question, there being 
a point of order raised that there is no quorum present. ‘ 

fr. TRACEY. Not by unanimous consent? 

TheSPEAKER. Fot it the gentleman makes the point of no quorum 

resent. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Can we not 
by unanimous consent allow the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 


ALLEN] to t his speech, with the privilege of striking it out if we 
peng ad oi ers 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONFEREES. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has appointed the following con- 
ferees—— 

Mr. ENLOE. I make the point of order that the Chair can not ap- 
point conferees when there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has appointed them. 

Mr. ENLOE. That the Chair can not announce them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will announce, as conferees on the bill 
(S. 3431) ting a pension to Martha N. Hudson, Mr. MORRILL, Mr. 
Nurx, and Mr. YODER. 

Mr. ENLOE. You can not announce them without a quorum, uu- 
less you override parliamentary law. 

The SPEAKER. It is a mere DIN announcement, like 
the reception of a message from the President, which is frequently 
received without a quorum. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 
We have got into a tangle. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. BUCKALEW. I want to makeasingle remark. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. car asks leave of the House to print 
additional remarks on the tariff. think that was certainly a very 
innocent request, and objection was made under a misapprehension. 
3 The gentleman has permission already to print on 

0 

Mr. CUTCHEON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. Iunder- 
stand that the present situation arises from the fact that objection was 
made to the request of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ALLEN] to 
print some remarks on the tariff. Would it be in order to resubmit 
that request ſor unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has made the point that there is 
not a quorum present. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I understand that the gentleman is willing to 
withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. HOOKER. I beg leave to offer the suggestion that I think my 
colleague will be willing to withdraw his point that there is no quorum 
in order that the Senate may be notified of the action of the House that 
we can not adjourn at 5 o’clock, but will adjourn at some later hour 
during to-day. The gentleman simply desires to avail himself of the 
permission which I understand was granted the other day on the 
motion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ], that everybody 
he allowed to print what they pleased upon the tariff question; and 
my colleague will make no further remarks in the line in which he 
was speaking other than those which he has already made. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will the Speaker and the 
House hear a little statement from me? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Icall for the regular order. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I hope the gentleman from Mississippi will be 
permitted to make a statement, which I am sure will commend itself 
to 3 ; and Lask unanimous consent that he may be permitted 
to make it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi has made the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to notify the Post- 
ee that he may withdraw his resignation? I think that might be 

one. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Mississippi may be permitted to make a statement of 
a minute or two, and I think that that will probably settle this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that debate is not in order un- 
der the circumstances, but will submit the request. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Lask that the gentleman from Mississippi may 
re permitted to speak for two minutes, and I hope there wlll be no ob- 

ection. 

The SPEAKER. The tleman from Ohio asks unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Mississippi may be permitted to speak 
for two minutes. Is there objection? The Chair soe none. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I will not object, because the gentle- 
man from Ohio makes the request, but I think I would have good rea- 
son to re otherwise. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I did not understand the gentleman 
from New York, 

A MEMBER.. It does not relate to you. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, to-day when I had closed 
the little speech I made, I asked unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. I shall state now that what I proposed to print 
in addition to what I had said was not personal to anybody here, but 
was some remarks upon the tariff and appropriations. The gentleman 
from Iowa objected. That was all right. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Let me make my statement. 

The gentleman from Iowa objected. Then the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Morey] made a similar request to print remarks, and I objected 
to that unless I was permitted to do the same thing. 
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Now, when we had proceeded to that stage the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. 2 got up and withdrew his objection to my printing some 
remarks and I got up 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Right here, if the gentleman will permit me, 
he stated to me on what subject he wanted to print. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. That is all right and proper. 

Now, I got up after he did that and withdrew my objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Morey] for unanimous con- 
sent to print remarks. Now, the Speaker did not put that question 
then, but waited for some seven or eight minutes, and then put the 
question to the House to know whether or not there was objection to 
“the gentleman from Mississippi’’ printing his remarks, and the chair- 
man of the national Republican Congressional committee turned up as 
objector; but the question was never put to the House again as to 
whether there was any further objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio to print his remarks, aud the record I understand now 
is, as I am informed by him, that he has permission, and it just shows 
the tisan manner in which this House is being run, and that the 
Speaker went out of the way to hunt up and get somebody to place 
the matter before the House again to see if there be renewed objection 
as to my printing remarks, but no such application was made to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MOREY]. 

Iam willing for him to bave permission, but I am not willing to sit 
here and be treated in that way. Now, I am one of the men who have 
not been self-assertive upon this floor, but I do not intend to be treated 
in that way, and that is what made me object to this matter, IfI can 
have fair treatment I will withdraw my objection, and if I can not I 
will take my stand here till the next session commences or until a 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to say to the House that the 
gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. KERR] rose out of order while another mat- 
ter was being d and made a statement which the Chair did not 
quite catch, but which he understood to be a withdrawal of his objec- 
tion. Thereupon, after the matter was finished which was properly 
before the House, the Chair asked for unanimous consent for the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi to extend his remarks. It has not been cus- 
tomary to interrupt business that has been going on for that purpose; 
and the Chair followed the regular custom. As forthe objection which 
was made, it was made without any knowledge of the Chair, and the 
Chair communicates that tact to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi, But, Mr. Speaker, how was it unani- 
mous consent was not put as to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. mony? 

The SPEAKER. Simply because the Chair did not know that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OwENs] had withdrawn his objection. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. It was done at the same time, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection was withdrawn to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi, And right in the same connection my 
objection was withdrawn. 

„ That may be true, but it did not occur to the 


Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. That is the trouble about it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was anxious to give the gentleman from 
Mississippi the consent of the House, and presented the question to the 
House for that purpose, and this complicated the affair, which other 
gentlemen were involved in, and for a moment it escaped the attention 
of the Chair. As for the RECORD showing that the gentleman from 
Ohio had liberty to print, the Chair was entirely unaware of it until 
this very moment; and the Chair is now not aware of it except from 
the statement of the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion to con- 
cur in the resolution, striking out 5“ and inserting 6.“ 

The SPEAKER. The motion is now pending. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that 
there is no necessity for almost unseemly haste in adopting the resolu- 
tion. I believe it is generally understood that we are to adjourn at 6 
o'clock, It certainly would be better to delay action which would 
make it imperative to adjourn at that moment until we hear that the 
President has examined all the numerous bills which have been sent 
to him to-day and yesterday, I can not see any purpose in the great 
hurry which is evinced by some members, all of whom, so far as I can 
observe, are on the Republican side of the Chamber, 

The President ought not to be compelled to examine bills in a hur- 
ried manner. We ought to at least delay any action until some indi- 
cation has come from him that he has completed the work which de- 
volves upon him and has either signed all the bills which have passed 
Congress or determined after examination that his approval should be 
withheld. I know that a considerable number of bills haye been en- 
rolled and sent to the President which have not been returned. If we 
adopt a resolution to adjourn at 6 o’clock many meritorious bills may 
fail simply for lack of time. I have two bills, regarding the exact 
status of which I am anxious to get information. 
oas SPEAKER. The gentleman can learn regarding them from the 

erk. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I am endeavoring to doso, but I find 


it is difficult to learn with certainty, and I only want sufficient delay 
to enable me to complete the investigation. The last message which 
came from the President has not been read to the House, and we do 
not know what bills were transmitted in that communication. There 
are members all around me who are desirous to know what bills ac- 
companied the message, and it seems to me it ought to be laid before 
the House. 

There has been a great deal said by the Republican majority about 
business. The Speaker has called this a business“ Congress, but I 
never in my life saw such anxiety on the part of members of this or any 
other parliamentary body to get away from business. [Applause and 
laughter. ] I thinkit much the best, even if we are de herea few 
hours, to finish up the session in a proper and business-like manner. I 
do not intend to raise the question of quorum, but I wish to learn 
oe regarding bills for the relief of Uriah Bryant and Alex. 

utton. 

The former bill has passed through every stage except receiving the 
President’s signature, and I do not wish it to fail by being neglected. 
Mr. Bryant is an old soldier of the Florida war. The other bill had 
not passed the Senate when I last made inquiry, but it may have passed 
this afternoon, and if so, I wish to see that it is enrolled and signed. 
I understand the President has been and J believe is still in the Capi- 
tol engaged in examining and signing bills, and I do not think a Con- 
gress calling itself a business Congress ought to adjourn until members 
are satisfied that the President has signed all the bills to which he de- 
sires to affix his signature. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to say further, in reply to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi | Mr. ALLEN], that he finds 
jn the manuscript of the proceedings of to-day, as furnished by the Re- 
porters, this statement: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp upon this question, Is there objection? 

Mr. OWENS, of Ohio. I shall have to object. 

So it appears that objection was made by others than the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ALLEN] to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Morey]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a suggestion. 
I know that the Chair would not mislead the House intentionally, yet 
I think he has done so inadvertently. I think the extract which the 
Chair has just read from the i where it states that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. OwENs] objected, refers to the printing of the 
remarks of the other gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR]. 

The SPEAKER. Notatall; the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. McKINLEY, I suggest that we settle this matter later. We 
have no time for it now. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, pending the motion of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD on the tarift and appropriations. 

Mr. McKINLEY. T hope there will be no objection to granting 
that request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD on the tariff and appro- 
priations. Is there objection? 

Mr. 5 Mr. Speaker, I ask that that consent be made 
general. 

Several MEMBERS. Ob, no. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. MCKINLEY to concur 
in the resolution with an amendment; and it was agreed to. 

HOUSE POST-OFFICE INVESTIGATION. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. Speaker, I think the time has expired which I 
yielded to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE], and it seems to 
me that the discussion of this matter has been quite sufficient when 
taken with the report which is before the House. ‘There was no dif- 
ference of opinion in the committee concerning the action which should 
be taken, or as to what the evidence conclusively established as to the 
facts and circumstances of this case. 

I had intended and expected to consume only afew moments myself 
in discussing the resolution—— 

Mr. ENLOE, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit me to in- 
terrupt him, I want to suggest that I have not quite concluded my 
remarks and I would like to have leave to extend them alittle. I 
was on the floor and yielded to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKrx- 
LEY] to make his motion. I ask leave now, before I quit the floor, to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. Speaker, as I was observing, I had intended 
to consume but little time with any remarks upon this subject. The 
report made by the committee and read to the House concisely states 
the evidence applicable to the charges which were investigated, and 
in my opinion fairly states the presumptions which should be drawn 
from a fair consideration of that evidence. There was no disagree- 
ment among the members who attended the investigation and heard 
the testimony produced before the committee as tothe main question 
submitted in the resolution. 
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The report very clearly and decidedly states the conclusions to which 
the committee arrived, and the recommendations of the committee are 
embodied in the resolution submitted for the consideration of the House. 
The only point upon which there was any difference of opinion was 
concerning the action of Mr. Dalton in connection with these mail con- 
tracts at the time when he was Postmaster of the House of Representa- 
tives, during the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses. No one upon 
the committee has assumed tosay, nor doesthe report pretend to affirm, 
that any positive evidence shows that Mr. Dalton was in any way in- 

personally in the proceeds of the mail-carrying contracts for 
the House of Representatives during the two Congresses preceding this; 
but from the circumstances which are briefly summarized in the report 
itself, and which will be open to the examination of members as soon 
as the testimony has been printed, from certain relations, associations, 
and transactions between Mr. Dalton and Mr. Culbertson, who was his 
father-in-law and the contractor under him for the carrying of the 
mails, it seemed to the majority of the committee, as stated in the re- 
that there were reasons for entertaining very grave suspicions as 
to the existence of some personal pecuniary interest on the part of Mr. 
Dalton in those mail contracts. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SPOONER. I want to say tothe gentleman that in my action 
upon this committee of investigation, if I understand myself, my de- 
sire, my intention, was not to smirch any person, or to excite any un- 
founded suspicion against any person connected with the transactions 
under investigation, whether he belonged to the political party with 
which I am associated or not. Any question of politics has been far 
from my mind in this matter, and I believe has not influenced me in 
any way in my action in making this report. I have had no hesita- 
tion in stating what appeared from the testimony before the commit- 
tee as to the conduct of the present Postmaster, and I have joined in 
the recommendation of a resolution which emphatically announces the 
opinion of the committee, in which opinion I participate, not only as 
to what the conduct of the present Postmaster of the House has been, 
but also as to how it should be treated by the House itself. 

I can not, in justice to myself or to my own intelligence, permit my- 
self to be varied from my judgment concerning this matter as it relates 
to the action of Mr. Dalton as Postmaster of the House, either because 
he is a Democrat or because he is not a Democrat, but it certainly did 
seem to me—it seemed to the majority of the committee, and I joined 
in that opinion—that where relations such as are disclosed by this evi- 
dence and summarized in the report of the committee were found to 
exist between the Postmaster of the House and the mail contractor 
under him, the Postmaster himself purchasing wagons and other prop- 
erty for use in currying on the contract, loans or advances or inter- 
changes of money and property taking place from one to the other, the 
fact that Mr. Culbertson was receiving $1,800 per annum more through 
the successive years in which he was performing the work under Mr. 
Dalton than he agreed to do it for under the contract with Mr. Wheat— 
it did seem, I say, reasonable to suspect that the Postmaster had a 
personal interest. 

In view of all these circumstances I ask, does any gentleman in this 
House who has been in the habit of considering and passing upon the 
weight of testimony venture to criticise the action of the committee 
which I am now representing because they said that, although no pos- 
itive evidence has been given in the way of direct testimony to show 
that Mr. Dalton in any way profited by these mail contracts, yet from 
the circumstances summarized in the report it does seem that there is 
reason to suspect that some relation prevailed between the Postmaster 
of the House in the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses and the mail 
contractor under him by which the Postmaster himself was in some 
way personally benefited ? 

Now, I do not know that I desire to say anything further concern- 
ing the matter It seems to me the report itself tells the whole story. 
I certainly do not wish to inject into this matter anything that may 
seem to have a political bearing or influence upon the issues raised and 
considered. I will now ask the previous question on the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will not the gentleman allow mea question ? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. During the progress of this investigation two facts 
have been mentioned as justifying the remarks made by the majority 
in their report in regard to Mr, Dalton. One is the fact that the con- 
tractor was the father-in-law of Mr. Dalton; the other is that some 
person who had sold either horses or wagons used in this service had 
made a charge of them against Mr. Dalton. Now is there anything 
except those facts that justifies the slightest suspicion —— 

Mr. SPOONER, The evidence issummarizedin the report. Item- 
braces, I might say to the gentleman, those matters and some others, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let me finish my sentence. Is there anything else 
than those two facts that justifies the slightest suspicion of Mr. Dalton 
having had any interest in the contract? And upon the sworn testi- 
mony of both the parties concerned, the House knowing the reputation 
of Mr. Dalton to be unsullied, is there anything to justify such an infer- 
ence as is suggested by the committee? 


Mr. SPOONER. Well, sir, I must say to the gentleman that I think 
there are other circumstances, two or three of which are in my recol- 
lection, in addition to those which have been reterred to by the gen- 
tleman, For instance, just after the close of Mr. Dalton’s term of 
office as Postmaster in the Fiftieth Congress, and just after Mr. Wheat 
took possession of this office, Mr. Dalton started off for Indiana, and at 
that time Mr. Culbertson turned over to him $300. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does he not say—— 

Mr. SPOONER. He says he lent it to him. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘That is very different from ‘ turning it over.” 

Mr. SPOONER. It is a peculiar fact, of course, that $300 is just 
twice $150, which, as Mr. Wheat testifies, Mr. Dalton told him was 
what Mr. Culbertson could afford to pay him per month ont of the 
money that be received under the contract. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And both Mr. Dalton and Mr. Culbertson testifled 
that there was not a word of truth in that, did they not? 

Mr. SPOONER. They did not deny the fact of the money being 
turned over, 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
one or the other? 

Mr. SPOONER. It was claimed to have been a loan. 

Mr. HAYES, One claimed that it was a loan, and the other that it 
was a payment, the fact depending entirely upon the state of their ac- 
counts. There was no conflict between them as to the fact; the ques- 
tion simply was whether their accounts showed that this money was 
due or not. 

Mr. SPOONER. There were also transactions in regard to the pur- 
chase or sale of property 

Mr. HOLMAN, But my friend remembers that, as the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HAYES] has stated, it was very fully explained how 
that occurred; that is to say, the charge was made against Mr, Dalton 
without any acquiescence on his part, and without his having anything 
to do with it. 

Mr. SPOONER. Oh, no; you are mistaken about that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is the statement of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. Dalton, according to the testimony of Mr. 
Meeks, made the actual bargain and himeslf bought of Meeks five 
wagons which were used in this mail-carrying business. They were 
charged to Mr, Dalton; he paid for them; and before payment (which 
was delayed) credit was given. Atone time he turned over a check 
which was made payable to Mr. Dalton himself, and which he indorsed 
over to Mr. Meeks, And within avery few weeks of the present time, 
as stated in the report, Mr. Culbertson made conveyance of certain 
lots of Jand out in Indiana to Mr. Dalton, receiving no money consid- 
eration therefor, it being considered that it was done with the under- 
standing that it should be a settlement of their accounts on previous 
loans. 

Mr, HAYES. Willthe gentleman allow me to make a statement, 
partly in answer to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hotman]? I 
will say to the gentleman there was no dispute on the part of Mr. Dal- 
ton of the fact that he did make er, but he claimed that he 
made them for Mr. Culbertson; and Mr. Meeks, in answer to questions 
as to why he charged these things to Mr. Dalton, said that he did it 
upon the assumption which I stated before, and not by reason of any 
request on the part of Mr. Dalton that he should do so, and without 
any knowledge on the part of Dalton. 

Mr. SPOONER. I think, Mr. Speaker, that I will now call the pre- 
yious question. 

Mr. HOOKER, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. SPOONER. I yield a moment for a question. 

Mr. HOOKER. The question I wantto propound tothe gentleman 
is whether this investigation was not ordered upon a resolution of this 
House, to which it was the duty of the committee to respond, and 
whether in going off on a collateral issue in reference to a former Post- 
master we are not in danger of forgetting that the real question forthe 
committee and the House to determine is whether the present Post- 
master has been guilty as charged. x 

Mr. SPOONER. One of the resolutions under which the committee 
acted directed them to look into this matter as connected with the 
Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses and make report upon it. 

The SPEAKER, The question is upon the adoption of the resolu- 
tion reported by the committee. 

Mr. HOLMAN, rise toa parliamentary inquiry—whether the vote 
is not exclusively on the resolution and not upon the report ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so stated; the question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution reported by the committee was adopted. 

Mr. SPOONER moved to recongider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the following 
letter. 


Was it not stated to have been a Joan or payment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Wasuryerox, D. C., Seplember 27, 1890. 
U inform forwarded tothe 
„ as a member of Congres for the Seventh district of 
to effect October 3, 1890. 
ery respectfully, 
Hon. Tomas B. REED, 
Speaker United States House of Representatives. 

TheSPEAKER. ‘The Chair desires to state that he has received a 
similar communication, differing as to date, from the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DE HAVEN], and asks permission to have it inserted 
in the Recorp, the letter having been temporarily mislaid. 

There was no objection. 

PRINTING OF TESTIMONY IN THE WHEAT INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. HAYES. Now, Mr. Speaker, I send up to the desk a resolution 
in regard to printing the testimony in the late investigation. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
That 5. ity and minority re and the testi- 
Wer in the N for the —— the House. 
ee Is there objection to the consideration of the res- 
olu 
Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I would like to ask again if the gentleman 
will not consent to include 5,000 copies of the Silcott investigation? 
Mr. HAYES, If you will offer that I will not object to it. Lohject 
to incorporating it in this. 
There being no objection, the resolution was adopted. 
Mr. OWENS, of Ohio. I desire to withdraw the objection I madea 
few moments ago to the printing asked for by Mr. MOREY. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman for that 
hereafter. 


CHINESE LABORERS FROM CANADA AND MEXICO. 
Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask the present consideration of the 
concurrent resolution I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Concurrent resolution 1 President to negotiate with the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Mexico with a view to securing treaty stipulations 
2 the prevention of entry into the United States of Chinese from 

the Dominion of Canada and Mexico. 


ng vend. Ge Sonate (the House of 
dent, ifin n 


EDWIN 8. CONGER. 


ives concurring), That the Presi- 
with the public interests, be uested 


to enter into negotiations with the Governments of Great Britain and ico 
with a view to treaty stipulations with those Governments for the pre- 
vention of thè entry of Chinese laborers from the Dominion of Canada and 
Mexico into States contrary to the laws of the United States, 


There beingnoobjection, the resolution was considered, and agreed to. 

Mr. MORROW. Task consent that the report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

The report (by Mr. Morrow) is as follows: 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred concurrent resolu- 
tion req the Presidentto negotiate with the Governments of Great Britain 
and Mexico with a view to poche ye treaty stipulations for the vention of 
— of Chinese labo of Canada 


into the United States rers from the 
‘exico, have considered the same and report that it a from ofticial 
communications on file in 2 Treasu —— that Chinese laborers are 
constantly seeking entrance into the United States across the frontier from 
—.— aon the Dominion of Cn Canada in violation of the 1 the laws of the United 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his last report, calls the attention of 

35... isthe ioon hie desada 
“ CHINESE EXCLUSION ACT. 

existing laws for the exciusion of Chinese Inborers from the United 
States have been vigorously enforced by the officers of the customs to the ex- 


tent of ——— the extensive frontiers of the Union facilitate the clan- 
— — uction of such persons from the contiguous territory of British 


ne of the law in this regard are of a serious charac- 
— eae yy is any rey a e limited means at command to prevent 


——— utiers in such a manner as to completely 

me Rog eth prohibited immigration will require a much greater 

ect" bas been provided, The attention of Congress is invited to this 
su! 


It is believed that concurrent action on Vag — of Great Britain and Mexico 

may be obtained in the manner indicated in the resolution and this continent 
against the threatened invasion — —— laborers. 

The committee recommend the passage of the resolution. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secreta- 
ries, announced the approval of acts and joint resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

An act (H. R. 5 to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Altamaha Ri 

An act (H. R. 10086) granting leaves of absence to clerks and em- 
parii in first and second class post-offices, and to employés of the 

ffice Department employed in the mail-bag repair shops con- 
nected with said Department; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 218) to allow the Postmaster-General to 
expend $10,000 to test at small towns and villages the system of the 
free-delivery service, and for other purposes; 

An act (l. R. 9416) to reduee the revenue and equalize duties on im- 
ports, and for other purposes; 


An act (H. R. 7989) to promote the administration of justice in the 


7 
An act (H. R. 12163) making an appropriation to supply a deficiency 
in the appropriation for compensation of members E the the House of 
ves and Delegates from Territories; 
act (H. R. 11928) defining certain duties of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House of tatives; 
An act (H. R. 12187) to set apart certain tracts of land in the State 
of California as forest reservations; 
Joint resolution (H. Res. 214) extending the "act fixing the rate 
of interest to be charged o n arrearages of 3 
due the District of Columbia, if pet within a time specified, to Octo- 


ber 31, 1890; 
An act (H. R. 789) opening to settlement a ion of the Fort Ran- 
to dispose of the Sisse- 


dall military reservation in South Dakota, an 
ton military reservation; 

An act (H. R. 6052) granting a pension to Martha A. Bowling; 

An act (H. R. 6916) for the relief of Adeline Bly, widow of a soldier 
of the war of 1812; 

An act (H. R. 9026) granting a pension to N. W. Leasure; 


An act 5 R. 5206) granting a pension to Catlena Lyman; 
An act (H. R. 1 2 granting a pension to Nancy J. Dorlos; 


40 act (EL Aah En eae aly oie 

An act (H. R. 9736) granti e DONIO FA AIAN 

An act (H. R. 5939) for the relief of settlers on the Northern Pacifie 
Railroad indemnity lands; 

An act (H. R. 2002) granting a pension to John C. Morrison; 

An act (H. R. 3796) granting a pension to Abraham Zimmerman; 

An act (H. R. 1117) granting a pension to Sarah E. Palmer; 

An act (H. R. 10639) to amend section 2399 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; 

An act (H. R. 11726) to increase the pension of Noah Bisbee, formerly 
private Company K, Eighty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteers; 

An act (H. R. 11457) to increase the pension of Mary Y. Dewees; 

An act (H. R. 4825) granting a pension to Arthur Connery; 

An act (H. R. 7375) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan A. Dean; 

An act (H. R. 5835) to increase the pension of Mrs. Maria B. Judah; 

An act (H. R. 10985) granting a pension to Isaac N. Jacobs; 

An act (H. R. 9245) granting a pension to Louis P, Noros, late of 
the Jeannette expedition to the Arctic Ocean; 

An act (H. R. 8519) granting a pension to John Frohlin; 

An act (H. R. 8700) granting a pension to Mira Baldwin; 

An act (H. R. 2990) for the relief of J. L. Cain and others; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 169) authorizing the use of a portion of the 
United States military reservation at Chattanooga fora public park 
by the city of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

An act (H. R. 2420) granting a pension to Julia W. Freeman; 

Sh act (H. R. 9565) granting an increase of pension to Joseph M. 
n; 

An act (H. R. 10398) for the relief of Mary A. Blaisdell; 

An act bi 9430 granting an increase of pension to E. T. Hanlon; 

An act (H. R. 6148) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary J. Sanders, the 
widow of Thomas A. Sanders, who was a scout in the United States 
Army in the war of the rebellion; 

‘An act H R. 4788) to grant a to Ann Roberts; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 104) to see the Secretary of War to grant 

3 le license to use a pier, as petitioned by vessel- owners of Chi- 

An act (U. R. 7149) granting a pension to Hannah E. Winney; 

An act (H. R. 11171) granting an increase of pension to Edwin ex, 
late a member of Company A, First Tennessee Infantry, in the war with 


Mexico; 

An act (H. R. 10898) to increase the pension of Daniel F. Roberts, 
late a second lieutenant in Com pany F of the Third Regiment of Mis- 
souri Volunteers in the war with Mexico; 

An act (H. R. 11650) granting a pension to Emily Fry; 

An act (H. R. 10811) granting a pension to Asa Joiner; 

An act (H. R. 6338) granting a pension to Eben Muse; 

An act (H. R. 4258) increasing the pension of Francis Gilman; and 

An act (H. R. 3169) for the relief of Alexander F. Dutton. 


EXTRA PAY TO OFFICERS AND EMPLOYÉS. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Iask for the present consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution providing one month's extra pay to the officers and employés 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. 


Be it resolved, elc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise app my tery a sum suficient to enable the 
of the Senate and the Clerk the House of Representatives to pay to the 
ficers and employés of the Senate and House of Representatives borne on ‘the 
annual and session rolls on the Ist day of October, 1899, including the Capitol 
police and Official Reporters, a sum equal to one month's pay at the rate of com: 
pensation now received by them, the samc to be immediately available, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of | Mr. VAUX. It is all right. Anything on the Democratic side is 
the resolution ? objected to. 
Mr. OATES. I object. ° The amendment was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF POSTMASTER. 

Mr. CASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to present a privileged mat- 
ter, if it be the wish of members of the House. Several gentlemen 
have suggested to me that it would be the wish of the House to pro- 
ceed to elect a Postmaster, and I offer this resolution under the advice 
and suggestion of a large number of members. If it is not eonsist- 
ent with the wishes of the House, I do not wish to press it. 

Mr. VAUX. Is unanimous consent required for that? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. It is a privileged matter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

t Rockw: 5 Wi and hereby, elected 
CCC 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. I object to that. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I do not think that we ought to go into an elec- 


tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. We do not want anyelection now. We 
want to inquire further into the matter. 

Mr. CASWELL. Mr. Speaker, under the objections that are offered, 
I will withdraw the resolution. 

ANNOUNCEMENT FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Iam directed by the committee appointed by the 
House to join a similar committee appointed on the part of the Senate 
to call upon the President, to that they have performed that 
duty, and the President of the United States advises us that he has no 
further communication to make. 


TURNER K. HACKMAN. 


Mr. SPOONER. Mr. Speaker, I have two or three privileged re- 
ports from the Committee on Accounts which I think ought to be dis- 
posed of, and which I think will be unobjectionable. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Turner K. Hackman be, and he is, continued in the service of 
the House as riding page during the recess between the first and second sessions 
of the Fifty-first Congress, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House at 
the same rate of compensation that is now received by him. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to inquire the object of this. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will simply say to the gentleman from Indiana 
that this has usually been done, and it is proper. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Was this ever done before? 

Mr. SPOONER. It is usually done. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Was it done during the last Congress? 

Mr. SPOONER. I think it was. I would not say positively. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If it has been done heretofore, I have no objection. 
But I do not remember that it has been done. 

Mr. VAUX. I object to the consideration of that resolution. 

The SPEAKER. It is a privileged resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ASSISTANT JOURNAL CLERK. 
; Me. SPOONER. The Committee on Accounts also submit the fol- 
lowing. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved: That the Clerk be authorized to continue in employment after the 
adjournment of the present session, for such period as he may deem necessary, 
the assistant Jo clerk, and pay bim out of the contingent fund of the House 
at the rate of compensation now paid him, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, their Secretary, an- 
nounced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of the House 
to the amendment of the Senate to the resolution fixing the hour of the 
adjournment of Congress. 


ADDITIONAL LABORERS, HOUSE DOCUMENT-ROOM. 


Mr. SPOONER. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee on 
Accounts to submit the following. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to employ two additional laborers in the document-room of the House during 
a period of three months after the passage of this resolution, to be paid a com- 

nsation at the rate of $60 each per month out of the contingent fund of the 

ouse. 


Mr. SPOONER. I move that the word three, after the words 
ta period of,“ be stricken out, and that the word two“ be inserted; 
so that it will read, during a period of two months after the passage 
of this resolution.“ 

Mr. VAUX. Can I offer an amendment to that, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can offer an amendment, provided 
the amendment is germane. 

Mr. VAUX. Ido not know what is germane—— 

The SPEAKER (continuing). Provided the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. SPOONER) yields the floor for that purpose. 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam afraid I can not consent. 


The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the House take a recess until five 
minutes to 6 o’clock. 

Mr. MOREY. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. In the colloquy respecting leaves to extend re- 
marks, I am not advised whether the leave was granted to me or not, 
ae SPEAKER. Leave was not granted to the gentleman from 

Mr. MOREY. Then I renew my request that that permission be 


given. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OwENs] with- 
draw his objection ? 

Mr. OWENS, of Ohio. I withdraw my objection. 
so awhile ago, but could not obtain tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there furtherobjection. [Afterapause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


FORT ELLIS MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr. MOREY. Mr. Speaker, the first session of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress'is rapidly drawing to a close. Soon its work will be done aud bea 
part of the history of the country. The Republican party stands charged 
with great power and great ibility. That it has wisely exercised 
that power and bravely and patriotically met and discharged its great re- 
sponsibilities may safely be submitted to the candid and impartial judg- 
ment of the American people. 

A government can exist only by the exercise of sovereign power, 
either by imperial decree, or by legislative action as in our country, 
and this action must be tive and potential, We must have 
revenues to support our Army and Navy, to sustain our courts, to pay 
our legislative and executive officers, to sustain and pay our consular 
and diplomatic representatives in foreign lands, to improve our rivers 
and harbors, to maintain the weather bureau and Signal Service, to 
support the Agricultural Department, and maintain experimental farms 
for the benefit of our great agricultural interests, to support our mag- 
nificent postal service, reaching out from the great heart of the nation 
at Washington to the humblest and remotest home in the land, and, 
last but not least, the pensions to our veteran soldiers, and to the wid- 
ows and orphans and dependent parents of those who have answered 
their last roll-call on earth and gone to the other shore. 

These are all patriotic purposes, and for any party in power not to 
perform them is to repudiate the highest obligation resting upon the 
Government and the people. These revenues can only be provided per- 
manently by taxation. 

Temporary relief may be had by borrowing, but this is the expe- 
dient of incompetency to manage great public affairs, and is too like 
the policy of the Democratic party, whist; under Buchanan, brought 
our great Government a and a mendicant, without money and 
er credit, to the threshold of the Administration of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

From that day to this the Republican party, with short intervals, has 
been charged with the responsibility of directing the great affairs and 
guiding the ship of state in the perils of war and the crises of peace. 

Under its wise and beneficent rule our country has made progress 
unexampled in the history of nations. 

Our country, then rent asunder by hostile factions and contending 
armies, is now reunited, and our flag floats proudly over the grandest 
republic on earth, the bright and beautiful starry emblem of a nation 
whose free air no slave can longer breathe and where every citizen is 
equal before the law. 

We have grown to be the greatest agricultural people in the world, 
as we are the greatest in manufactures. The scepter bas from 
the hand of England and has been grasped by the hand of the young 
giant of the West, and to-day our country is the foremost in the 
world. These results have not happened as mere accidents, as matters 
of chance, but have been the results of a well-defined policy governing 
and controlling the action of the Republican party during its great 
career. 

The great war for the Union made unexampled demands upon the 
men, the resources, and the Treasury of our country. 

Our young men, just springing into glorions manhood, were with- 
drawn from the peaceful pursuits of life and molded into heroic form 
in the heat and stress of that great conflict. Our resources were con- 
sumed in the immense demand for food and equipment of our mighty 
armies. All forms of taxation combined proved inadequate to meet 
the tremendous demands upon our Treasury in its great distress, 

Customs duties were laid on every conceivable article imported into 
our country from abroad; a tax was laid upon incomes, on occupations, 
on checks, deeds, and all forms of contracts, on manufacturers of and 
dealers in whisky, beer, wine, and tobacco, until our revenues from 
these sources reached the enormous sum of $600,000,000 per year, and 
still this immense revenue was not suflicient to meet the cost of that 
great war. $ 

The greenback currency was issued, and went forth asa benefaction 


I sought to do 
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of the Government to bless and cheer our soldiers at the front and their 
families at home. 

The bonds of the Government were issued and a burden of debt 
placed on succeeding generations to raise sufficient revenues to meet 
the requirements of this supreme emergency in the nation’s life. The 
end of the war came at last, after long years of bloody strife; it came 
rong the perils of the march and of battle, through agonizing 
wounds and death, through fathers’ anguish and mothers’ tears, but it 
came gloriously, and brought a country redeemed, reunited, and a last- 
ing peace. It left us some precious and costly legacies, 

It left us a race of men * bondage was the potential cause of all 
our woes. We raised them up and made them citizens of the great 
Republic, and all men equal before the law. 

It left us the heroes of the war who were maimed in battle or dis- 
abled by disease, and the widows and orphans of those who died on 
the field of honor and glory. 

We redeemed the promise of Abraham Lincoln, that great hero, 
raised up from the body of the people to be the Chief Magistrate of the 
greatest nation on earth, and ‘‘ cared for him who has borne the battle, 
and for his widow and his orphan.’’ 

We have always redeemed our promises to the people, und it is the 
glory of this grand old party that it has no unbroken pledges. It has 
met and maintained the right side of every great issue during its long 
and patriotic career, and its history is written in the great deeds and 
great measures in the grandest period of our nation’s lite. The close 
of the war brought relief to our overburdened Treasury, and it became 
the duty of Congress to reduce taxation and take off the burdens of the 
people as rapidly as it could be done, and secure the needed revenues of 
the Government, The Republican party met this demand with thesame 
courage and capacity with which it has met and discharged every public 
duty thrust upon it. It has been the policy of the Republican party 
to reduce taxation and to lighten the burdens of the people. To as- 
sert otherwise is a shameless perversion of history and a willful dis- 
tortion of the facts. 

Reg class of legislation can originate only in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The Republicans have had control of this body since the war twelve 
years, and have reduced taxation $362, 504,563. The Democratic party 
have had control of this body the other twelve years since the war, 
and have reduced taxation only $6,368,935.. 

Such is the record of these two great partieson this important ques- 
tion, But, sir, these great questionsare never settled. With the growth 
of our great population the.needs of the Government and the demands 
of the hour are ever changing. 

The ebb and flow of the tides of prosperity and depression among 
the people in their restless and ceaseless activity are ever throwing to 
the surface new questions and new issues for consideration and settle- 
ment. In the last national campaign the Republican party, appealing 
to its history as an earnest of the tuture, went before the country 
pledged to legislate for America, for the prosperity of all our people, 
and the glory of our common country. It promised to revise the tariff 
and to continue its policy of reducing taxation. It has fulfilled that 
pledge by the enactment of a tariff law on the lines of protection and 
ey. enlarging the free-list. 

In oing this it has sought to place the tarif duties where they will 
rest most lightly on the peopleand diversify our industries. Articles 
of import, except luxuries, which are not produced in our own coun- 
try, and which are commonly consumed by the great body of the peo- 
ple, have been placed on the free-list; and articles which are produced 
in foreign nations by foreign labor and are brought here to compete 
with domestic manufactures and American labor are discriminated 
against in this laying of tariff duties, 

In this way we have greatly enlarged the free-list, largely increasin, 
it over the Mills bill, which is the latest Democratic utterance ant 
which to-day is the Democratic text on this important question. 

We have placed sugar on the free-list, as we placed coffee there and 
ten there years ago. 

Pursuing the protective policy, the bill retains duties on foreign goods 
competing with our own, lowering them in some cases, raising them in 
others, as the condition of such industry seemed to require, with the 
patriotic view of promoting to their best extent all the industries, 

cultural, manufacturing, and commercial, making an te re- 
duction of about $80,000,000 in taxation, which, added to the $362,- 
000,000 reduction heretofore made since the war, makes a total re- 
duction of taxation of $442,000,000 per annum by the Republican 


party, 

Our friends on the other side, in the early days of this Congress, filled 
its Halls with loud lamentations for the poor farmer. And you would 
have believed from what they said that the farmers are the veriest 
beggars in the land. But since all farm products have advanced under 
Republican legislation, and their exaggerated stories about farm mort- 
gages have been exploded, they have had little to say of the poor farmer 
in the later days of the session. 

When these Democratic lamentations were going up I had occasion 
on this floor to say: 

The farmers are patriotic in their demands for legislation; they haye sent a 


legislative committee here to represent them before the committees of this 
House and to bring to the attention of this body such | ion as they believeis 
for the best interests, not only of the ers, but of the whole country. T. 
recognize that their prosperity, like thatofevery other honest industry, depen 
upon thep ty ofthe whole country. They know that no industry can suf- 
fer without injuriously affecting in time other industries. They have sent here 
8 and patriotic men, identified with their interests, who seek to place 
agriculture where it so justly belongs, as the keystone in the great arch of 
American achievements. 

I prefer, sir, to hear what these representatives of the American farmer bave 
to say, rather than listen to the words of the gentlemen from Missouri, Arkan- 
810 ‘exas, and Mississippi, who have assumed to act as their special cham- 
pions. 

The American farmers do not seek toteardown, but to buildup. Their views 
are broad and patriotic and furnish an bens og ay which might be followed with 
profit by many who have assumed to speak in their name on this floor. 

The National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry at its twenty-third session 
made the following recommendation, which shows that the patriotism of the 
farmer is as b as our whole country and that he has a true conception of 
what is required to preserve the commercial supremacy of our great nation: 

“ We recommend a judicious protective polis of government that will build 
upa commercial marine, that will give this nation the commercial supremacy 
that belongs to it; so that our country, while it is the firstin agriculture, the 
first in manufactures, may also be the first in commerce. 

These three at 3 75 of the nation’s glory stand together in a group; in 
the language of Daniel Webster, ‘the largest in the center, and that is agricult- 
ure.“ 


This committee was heard, aud its every recommendation has been 
substantially, if not literally, complied with. 

In 1889 there were oy she into the United States 865.232. 519 
worth of agricultural products, thus depriving our American farmers of 
their home market to that extent. The American farmer is entitled 
to direct protection against the continuance of their importation. 
3 is done in the McKinley bill, as will appear from the following 

e: 


| 
Articles Imported 1889, Late duty. | McKinley bill, 
Horses and mules...........<0+ $2, 146,514.59 | 20 per cent ........ $30 per head.“ 
Cattle eee coves soeseuie 542, 761. 71 per cent s. Over one year, 
$10 per head. 
Under one year, 
$2 per head. 
G 4. 770. 80 20 per cent m... 81. 50 per head. 
Sheep. 1, 189, 192. 38 | 20 per cent........ $1.50 per head. 
Barley 7, 678, 763. 58 | 10 eta, per bush. 3v cts, per bush, 
Buckw 25, 469. 85 | 10 per cent .. 15 ots. per bush, 
Oats. 10, 178, 19 «| 15 cts, per bush. 
Oator 55, 995, 00 «| Loent per Ib, 
Butter.. 17,689.41 6 cts. per Ib, 
Cheese.. 1, 132, 143, 28 6 cts, per Ib, 
Miik.. 5, 634. 87 5 cts. per gal. 
Beans. 759, 802, 28 40 cts. per bush, 


Beans, peas, and mush- | No data 
prepared or pre- | 


40 per cent. 


roo! 


served, 
cas: 
_ Green or dried. . .. 1 with | 10 per cent „....... 40 cts. per bush, 
ns. 
Sp m 52,733.00 | 20 per cent 50 ots. per bush, 
In papers, cartons, or . .. . . . ue provided | 1 ct. per Ib. 
ges. or. 
10 per cent 3 cts. each. 
Free 8 cts. per dozen. 


$4 per ton. 


is Free. 
$ 15 cts. per bush. 25 cts. per bush 
Garden men. agricultural 187, 448,69 20 percent......... 40 per cent. 
ete. | 
Vegetables: 
Prepared or preserved. 389, 512. 42 30 per cent 4 45 per cent. 


Pickles and sauces { 45 per cent. 


In their natural state... 437, 377. 37 B per cent. 
ooo 28,921.00 ..| 80 per cent. 
Apples 


Green or ripe ., data 


eee NO „| 25 ots. per bush, 
Dried or prepared in | No data 


2 cts. per Ib. 
any manner, 


Bacon and hams. . 45,899.51 | 2 cts. per Ib. . 5 ots. per Ib. 
d 14,393.09 | 1 ct. per Ib. 2 ets, per lb, 
} 154, 863, 26 12 cts. per Ib. . 3 ets. per Ib. 


10 cts, per Ib. 


5 ots. per Ib. 
3, 969, 640.00 | 20 cts. per Ih. . 


30 cts. per bash, 


Dressed. -| 
Flaxseed or linseed, pop- | 
py-seed and other oil | | 


seeds, 
Leaf. tobacco for cigar- | 


wrappers; 


Not stemmed . 75 cts. per Ib. , $2 per lb. 
Stemmed ........ f } 1,417, 302. 40 |} fl per Ib. $2.75 per Ib. 
All other tobacco in 
Not stemmed ., s 8, 126,001.34 | 35 cts. per Ib. 35 cts. per lb. 
Stemmed ......... | 476, 679. 25 | 40 cts. per 1b. 50 cts. por Ib. 
Cigars,cigarettes, cheroots, 3, 657,316.02 | $2.50 per Ib. and | $4.50 per Ib. and 
of all kinds. | 25 per cent. 25 per cent. 


$ Provided that horses valued at over $150 shall pay an ad valorem duty of 30 
per cent, 


The question of binder-twine was much considered, and with great 
solicitude, with a view of furnishing to the farmer the greatest pos- 
sible relief without crippling a great industry, affording employment 
to thousands of American laborers. The legislative committee of the 
National Grange, in a memorial to Congress dated April 24, 1890, say: 

The farmers will welcome the removal of duties from jute, jute butts, manila, 
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and sisal-grass (not 
to 1} cents per poun 


su; 
te 


wn by American farmers), with the reduction from 2} 
on binder-twine, They will also be pleased to have treo 
The sugar industry has been protected for many years without ma- 
ly increasing home production and thereby reducing prices, A removal 
of the duty is expected to reduce the cost to the consumer, whilst the bount: 
gives direct encou ment to home production. This is an experiment whi 
may not prove sat rv in its pacon workings, but we sre confident that 
it is one which a la: majority of our people wish to see tried. 

There are impo into this country many agricultural products which crowd 
and depress the markets in which we sell our produce use there are no 
duties or because the duties are too low to protect. In view of the fact that it 
is proposes to protect fully other interests, we insist on duties upon such im- 
ported products as will afford full protection to the American producer of like 
commodities, 


The McKinley bill reduced the duty on binder-twine to 1} cents, 
even less than the farmers’ representatives asked for, and in conference 
committee it was fixed at a still lower rate, seven-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound, 

The manufacturers earnestly claim that they can not successfully 
compete with twine made by toreign cheap labor with these low rates 
of duty and maintain the difference in wages that they are compelled 
to pay. The result was one of compromise in à desire to arrive ab as 
just a conclusion as human experience would admit. The desirability 
of maintaining these great twine factories and their value to the coun- 
try are recognized by all. I desire here to introduce a letter from an 
old farmer friend and constituent as bearing not only on this subject, 
but as well on the principle of protection itself. 2 

Lemoy, BUTLER County, Omo, May 1, 1390. 

Dear Sin: Yours of the 26th of Aprilis received, Ido not wish tointrude 
too much on yourtime. The hemp ind in this country up to this time has 
been contined 16 a few States—Kentucky, uri, Illinois, and New York— 
and it was because of the tedious and laborious process of cutting by hand and 
hand-breaking, which, on account of the expense of such process, has kept the 
farmers from engaging in it, 

But now the cutting can be done by horse-power, and the braking by 
88 power, and can be done speedily and a great deal better than 
* N in Tbe beginning of this new industry if we can bave a sufficient pro- 
tection in the form of a duty placed upon all foreign imports of fibrous ma- 
terials that come in competition with hemp, either raw or manufactured, we 
could in a very few years be able to supply all the demand in this country for 
such material, and perhaps be able to send some to our friends in the old coun- 


try. 

a ae its comparative value with other fibrous materials it certainly has no 
25 Ve — spending about ntg million—perhaps more—dollars annually for 
fiber and fibrous materials which we could produce at home. Give us protection 
and it will build upa t industry for the farmer. 

Yours mai at 
JOB MULFORD. 

Hon. II. L. Morey. 

These are the words of a practical farmer, a man of brains and ex- 
perience, whom I am proud to have as my personal friend. 

We ponen to restore silver to its money uses, and we have kept 

that p edge. The value of silver has appreciated, and as silver went up 

in value the products of the farm at once began to bring the farmer a 

better recompense for his toil. 

We the anti-lottery bill and made all lottery matter contra- 
band in the mails of the United States, and struck a death-blow tothe 
most gigantic swindle ever perpetrated on any people. 

We have increased the endowment of agricultural colleges, and have 
sought in this way to bring the sources of information close to the people. 

In the interest of agriculture we have provided for the inspection of 
meat for exportation, so as to send this most valuable product of the 
farm into the markets of the world with the brand of the great Republic 
upon it, attesting its purity and wholesomeness. We have also pro- 
hibited the importation of adulterated food to compete with the pure 
and genuine products of our soil. We have added two new stars to our 
flag, and sought to extend our commerce on the seas. We have cared 
for all the disabled soldiers of the war, whatever the cause of their dis- 
ability, and for the widows and minor children of those who are dead. 
And the result of the whole matter was the Morrill bill, which, whatever 
criticism of it may be justly made, is the grandest pension bill ever 
passed by any 1 tive body. 

J insert here a copy of the bill: 

[Pus.ic—No. 181] 

An act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated for the 
performance St eoanual labor, and providing for pensions to widows, minor 
children, and dependent parents. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled States of 
America in Con, assembled, That in considering the pension of de- 
pendent parents, the fact of the soldier's death by reason of any wound, injury, 
casualty, or disease which, under the conditious and limitations of existing laws, 
would have entitled him to an invalid pension, and the fact that the soldier left 
no widow or minor children having been shown as required by law, it shall be 
necessary only to show by competent and sufficient evidence that such parent 
or parents are without other present means of support than their own manual 
labor or the contributions of others not legally bound for their 1 Pro- 
vided, That all pensions allowed to dependent parents undor this act shall com- 
mence from the date of the filing of the application hereunder and shall con- 
tinue no longer than the existence of the dependence. 

Sec. 2. That all persons who served ninety days or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States during the late war of the rebellion and who 
have been honorably discharged therefrom, and whoare now or who may here- 
after be suffering from a mental or physical disabilty of a permanent character, 
not the result of their own vicious habits, which incapacitates them from the 
performance of manual labor in such ad as to renderthem unable to earn 
a support. shall, upon making due proof of the fact according to such rules and 
regulations as the of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the 
list of invalid pensioners of the United States, and be entitled to receive a pen- 
sion not exceeding $12 per month, and not less than $ per month, proportioned 


to the degree of inability to earn a support; and such pension shall commence 
from the date of the filing of the application in the Pension Office, after the pas- 
sage of this act, upon proof that the disability then existed, and shall continue 
during the existence of the same: Provided, That persons who are now receiv- 
ing pensions under existing laws, or whose claims are pending in the Pension 
Oftice, may, by application to the Commissioner of Pensions, in such form as he 
may prescribe, showing themselves entitled thereto, receive the benefits of this 
act; and nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to prevent any pen- 
sioner thereunder from prosecuting his claim and receiving his pension under 
any other general or special act: 2 however, That no person shall receive 
more than one pension for the same period: Aud provided further, That rank 
in the service shall not be considered in applications filed under this act. 

Sec, 3, That if any officer orenlisted man who served ninety days or more in 
the Army or Navy ofthe United States during the late war of ths rebellion, and 
who was honorably discharged, has died. or shall hereafter die, leaving a widow 
without other means of support than her daily labor, or minor children under 
the age of sixteen years, such widow shall, upon due proof of her husband's 
death, without proving his death to be the result of his army service, be placed 
on the pension-roll from the date of the application therefor under this act, at 
the rate of $8 per month during her widowhood, and shall also be paid $2 per 
month for each child of such officer or enlisted man under sixteen years of age, 
and in case of the death or remarriage of the widow, leaving a child or children 
of such officer or enlisted man under the age of sixteen years, such paneon 
shall be paid such child or children until the age of sixteen: Provided, in 
case a minor child is insane, idiotic, or otherwise permanently helpless, the 
pension shall continue du ane ay life of said child, or during the period of such 
disability, and this proviso ll apply to all pensions heretofore ted or 


hereafter to be granted under this or any former statute, and pensions ^ 
shali commence from the date of eee on therefor after the of this 
act: And provided further, That widow shall have married soldier 


puo $ ae passage of es 1 gedi 

EC. 4. That no agent, attorney, or other person enga; n preparing, pre- 
senting, or prosecuting any claim under the provisions of this Ey shall, PAA 
tly, contract for, demand, receive, or retain for such services in pre 


or ind. pi 
paring, presenting, or prosecuting such claim a sum greater than $10, which sum 
shall ES payable only upon the order of the Commissioner of Pensions, by the 
pension agent making payment of the pension allowed, and any persomwho 
shall violate any of the provisions of section or who shall wrongfully with- 
hold from a pensioner or claimant the whole or pos Aaah ofa on or claim 
allowed or duesuch pensioner or claimant under this act, shall be deemed guili 


of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall, for each and every 
offense, be fined not exceeding $500, or be imprisoned at hard labor not exceed- 
ing two years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Approved, June 27, 1890. 


I also insert here the rules and regulations governing applications 
under this law: 
RULES AND REGULATIONS, 

All pensions under this act will commence from the date of filing the formal 
application (after the of the act) inthe Pension Bureau. 

No application for pension under this act will be good unless filed in the Pen- 
sion Bureau on or after June 27, 1890 (date of the act), or if not in the form, sub- 
stantially, prescribed by the Secretary. 

ischarge certificate need not be filed until called for. 

The rates of this law are not affected by the rank of the soldler, 

‘This act provides the following rates: For dependent father or mother, 812. 
The widow, $8, and $2 additional for each child of soldier under sixteen years; 
and if the widow dies, the child or children can draw such pension. The sol- 
dier is entitled to any rate from $6 to $12, according to inability to earn a support, 

A pensioner under existing laws may apply under this one, ora pensioner 
under this one may apply under other laws, but can draw only one pension at 
the same time, 

This law requires in a soldier’s case: 

1. An honorable d x 

2. That he ser» ed at least ninety — be 

3. A permanent physical or mental ery to earn a support, but not due to 
vicious habits. (It need not have originated in the Fisted ra i 

In case of a widow: 

1, That the soldier served at least ninety days. 

2, That he was honorably discharged. 

3. Proof of death, but it need not have been the result of his army service. 

4. That the widow is without other means of s thax hor dally labor.” 

5. That she married soldier priorto June 27, 1890, date of the act. 

In dependent preni case : 

1. That the soldier died of a wound, injury, or disease which under prior 
laws would have given him a sion. 

2. That he left no wife or minor child, = 

3. That mother or father is at present dependent on her or on his own man- 
ual labor, being without other present means of support than their own man- 
ual labor or the contributions of others not lly bound for their support.” 
The benefits of the first section of the act of June 27, 1890, are not confined to 
the nts of those who served in the war of the rebellion, but are extended 
to all parents where pensionable dependence has arisen on account of the death 
of ason who served, since said war, in behalf of the United States, 

4. That in case a minor child is insane, idiotic, or otherwise permanently 
oes, the ion shall continue du the of said child, or during the 
period of such disability, and this provisos apply to all pensions heretofore 
granted or hereafter to be gran under this or any former statute, and such 
pensione p commence from the date of application therefor after the pas- 
o > 

3 he rules and regulations of the Department will govern all applicants and 
attorneys. 

No contract for attorney's fee shall provide for a sum greater than $10, but, in 
the absence ofa contract, the attorney's fee shall be $10. 

GREEN B. RAUM, 
Commissioner of Pensions, 
The foregoing rules and regulations, with the forms here following, are 


adopted and approved. 
JOHN W. NOBLE, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Speaker, this is a grand fulfillment of the pledge of the Repub- 
lican party. It will bring relief to half a million of our old comrades, 
and comfort and good cheer to tens of thousands of hearth-stones, 
Speed the day when these benefactions will reach the objects of the na- 
tion’s justice. I have had many inquiries from old soldiers in ref- 
erence to application under this law, and in order to secure desired 
information for these claimants, and perhaps help them in some way, 
I addressed the following letter to the Commissioner of Pensions: 
Hovsr OF REPRESENTATIVES OP THE UNITED STA‘ 
Washington, D. O., September 80, 
Sır: Ihave received many inquiries from our old comrades in reference to 
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applications for ion under the recent act of June 27, 1890, They desire to 

ow whether will reeeive formal notice of the filing of their claims and 
when they may such no and whether testimony filed in old cases 
can be used in new cases filed by the same claimant; and whether in such a 
case the new a ee will be given a new number, or whether it will be 
consolidated with the old case and take the old number, I know that you are 
8 systematizing the work so that all these cases can beacted upon 
and d of at the earliest bie moment without unduly advancing or 
delaying any case, but I share the natural desire of applicants for information 
on these important points to them. 

And I will thank you to give me such Information touching these matters as 
may seem proper to you; and I will take great pleasure in extending such in- 
formation as widely as possible. 

Very truly yours, 


Hon, Greeny B, Rau. 
Commissioner of Pensions. 


To which I received the following answer: 


DEPARTMENT OY THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF Pxxstoxs, OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Washington, D. C., October 3, 1890. 
DEAR SIR: I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th ultimo, mak- 
ing! uiry in regard to the proceedings under the recent pension law of June 
in 


h os the Pa of the 3 orne ofice N cores Sees 
form you to m „ there were 
in the Se 408,358 of rive claims. Ther date of their receipt at the office is 
stamped upon each claim and they are taken up in the record division in the 
order of the date of their receipt. We are now handling 10,000 cases a day, ex- 
amining them as to whether they relate to pending claims, giving them the 
sope number, and acknowledging their receipt. 
ou will the fact that it is my 087 to take this great mass of claims 
up at once. 8 those who have filed claims must exercise some de- 
gree poeta regard to receiyingan acknowledgment of them and in re- 
gard to their adjudication, We havecommenced the examination of this class 
of claims in the adjudicating divisions, and I propose to handle them just as 
rapidly as it is possible to handle them with the force of the office. There will 
soon be an increase of six hun persons to working force of the office, 
which will add ey. to 751 prir tbe spy agih of Septen 
hand here acopy o ons issued on 0 ember 
vo —— — a 888 of the manner in which the business 
office will be conducted in connection with this class of claims, 


Very respectfully, 
ad x GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner. 
Hon. II. L. Morey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The following are the regulations referred to. 
[Order No, 162.] 
DEPARTMEST OF run INTERIOR, BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. C., September 26, 1890. 
For the purpose of securing the promptadjudication of claims filed under the 
act of June 27, 1890, it is ordered as follows: 
original invalid claims where the claimant under the act of June 


v 
27,1 has a claim under laws grantin; ns for service inthe 
ex U sad tetas di States during 8 h 


II. L. MOREY. 


1 
to 
of 


be adjudicated upon the proofs on file. 
But in all cases where the new declaration claims for disabilities which are 
not set forth in the original claim a medical examination shall be ordered 


where 

the interests of the claimant seem to require it,or where such is 
requested by the claimant. 

2. That in all original widows’ cases when the claimant under the act of June 

27, has a claim filed under laws, whether upon the pending or re- 

m shall be considered in connection with the 


ry to establish are the 
z An honorable d rge of a soldier after ninety days’ service. 


soldier, 
3, The marriage of the claimant with the deceased soldier prior to June 27, 


4. The names and dates of the births of any surviving children of the soldier 


n medical examination shall be 
ities incapacitate the claimant 


ho: 
ordered to determine to mc mg rnin his 
+ mal En support by manual labor, and the claim shall be adjudicated 
4. In claims filed under the act of June 27, 1890, where it appears that the 


claimantis a ata less rate than $12 per month under previous laws 
ting to soldiers or sailors of the United States who served dur- 
the evidence filed in his admitted claim shall be 
in connection with his new claim, and if it shall a from the 
declaration 8 lle and a medical examination had within two years 
pewrions to the filing of the new claim that the soldier issuffering from disabili- 
for which he is not „ and that his disabilities are of a permanent 
character which inca him from earning . labor, and 
are not the result of his own vicious habits, the claim shall be adjudicated upon 
the proofs on file, unless a new medical examination shall be deemed neces- 
or is requested by the claimant. 
In claims filed under the act of June 27, 1890, where the claimant has not ap- 
plied for a pension under any other act, the proof required to establish a claim 


1. Proof of service of ninety days or more in the military or naval service of 
the United States during the late war of the rebellion, and an honorable dis- 


therefrom. 
. A „ ysical disability of 
a permanent character, not the result of his own vicious its, which N 


8 
g 


tates him from the performance of manual Jabor in such a degree as to render 
him unable to earn a — 4 

Medical evidence and the sworn statements of neighbors will be conclusive 
upon the question of e but a medical examination will be required to 
determine the d of di ity of the claimant, An order for examination 
in such cases will be made as soon as the claim is reached in its order. 

The facts of service and honorable discharge in all claims under act of June 
27, 1890, must be shown by reports from the records of the War Department, 
which will be called for by the Pension Office. 

6. The cases of dependent parents under the act of June 27, 1390, 8 proof 
that the soldier's death was due to his service without reference to the length 


of such service, that he left no widow or minor children, and that such nt 


or parents are without present means of support than their own man labor 
or the contributions of others not legally bound for their support. 

Ciaims filed under the act of June 27, 1890, shall be taken up for adjudication 
in their regular ordor, and all necessary action had so that shall be of 
without delay. 

GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner, 

Approved: 


JOHN W. NOBLE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
From all which it will appear that a systematic and efficient course 
is being pursued by the Commissioner, and that in a very short time 
these claims will be fully classified and acted upon and the touch of 
this great Government will restin benefaction of hundreds of thousands 
of 9 8 55 who gave all they had to give in the hour of the nation’s 


We are taunted by the other side for our great expenditure of money 
for pensions and other purposes, as though this great and wealthy 
nation should higgle and when it comes to deal with the heroic 
men who made it possible for the nation to live, 

This is consistent with the course of the Democratic party in pen- 
sion legislation. We have only to produce the record that who 
run may read. ' 


Tabulated statement of voles on pension bills, Forly-sixth to Fiftieth Con- 
gress, 


Name of bill. 


Democrats 
for. 
Democrats 


Repeal of arrears limitation, Forty-sixth Congress. 
Mexican pension bill, with Senate amendments, For- 
ty-eighth Cong 


Dependent ion bill, F. 
over nts veto) ye 


188 co om o 2 


In tabulated form the votes upon paus legislation in the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-first Congress have been as follows: 


2 
Date of § 
Name of bill. wade E 
E 
To increase totally helpless GR Feb. 21, 1890 (*) 
Dependent parents (Senate) «| Mar, 31, 1890 32 
Morrill (62-year) bill (House) . co. Apr. 7, 18900 136 
Morrill bili—Cheadle (60 years) amend- 
mant e Apr. 30, 1800 143 
Apr. 30, 1800 141 
June 11, 1890 117 
June 23,1890} 3 
Apr. 21,1890; 119 
Total votes on the several bills 2 j 719 | 
ary * No division. 


Who that sees the foregoing summary of votes can doubt as to the 
real feeling toward the old soldiers of those who cast these votes and 
what old soldier knowing these facts can hesitate whether he shall 
continue to fight under the banner of that grand old party which led 
him to victory and glory, and which has cared for him in his old age— 
that grand old party which guided the ship of state on the tempestu- 
ous sea of the great civil war, which guided her in all the grave crises 
of the period following the war, and preserved her financial honor and 
promoted all the great industries of the country, and which, although 
denounced by the reactionary and revolutionary Democracy, is still 


same d old v, still true to the ? 
We have sought by p haope legisla to make better the condi- 
tion ofall who labor on the farm, in the shop, or in the mine. My earnest 


, as my belief, is that the wisdom and patriotism of the Repub- 
Hean perky vill guide and HA lato position of highest prosperity and 


1890. 
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usefulness the people of our country. The Republican party looks 
upward and to the future. From time to time the policy of e g 
our commercial relations with the American Republics has engaged the 
attention of Republican Administrations. 

We have become emancipated from the commercial servitude in 
which England held the colonies, and for many years the States, and 
to-day our manufactures and mines and forests and farms can supply 
all our needs. We have had a busy century of national life, and the 
last quarter of it, when the Republican party was charged with the great 
responsibility, has been filled with the greatest events ever crowded 
into the history of any nation in a like period. 

The time is opportune to renew our efforts to enlarge the avenues of 
commerce between the nationsof the New World. The various Ameri- 
can nations have recently closed a congress held in the city of Wash- 
ington under the auspices of President Harrison and Secretary Blaine 
whose work will have a beneficial effect in creating a more sympathetic 
feeling among the people of all these nations. 

On June 19, 1890, President Harrison, in a message to Congress, 
called attention to this important question. 

We are large importers of goods from the South American states, and 
a very large per cent. of these importations are admitted free of duty 
on the policy of admitting free articles of consumption, such as tea, 
coffee, etc. Now, it is proposed to put sugar on the free-list as an 
article of universal consumption by the people. 

The President wisely suggests, as does the Secretary of State, that 
these states, in consideration of our admitting their products free 
of duty, should admit free of duty into their countries for sale the 
products of our farms and factories. This is fair trade which the com- 
monest understanding cun comprehend. Senator SHERMAN has initi- 
ated the same policy in respect to our trade relations with Canada. 

In the bill just passed reciprocity of trade is provided for, and under 
the wise guidance and policy of the Republican party our country will 

fer power and influence and her commercial and political 
importance among the nations of the earth, and her people maintain 
and magnify their position as the greatest in agriculture, in manufact- 
ure, and commerce, the trinity of American achievement. 

The motion of Mr. MCKINLEY that the House take a recess until 
five minutes to 6 o’clock was then agreed to. 

So the House was declared in recess. 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 5 o'clock 
and fifty-five minutes. 

; LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, by unanimous consent, was given leavo to 
print in the RECORD some remarks on the general legislation of the 
present session. - 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. GIFFORD, by unanimous consent, was given leave to withdraw 
the discharge papers from the United States Army of Jacob Mathews 
from the files of the House without leaving copies of thesame. 

Mr. FLOOD, by unanimous consent, was given leave to withdraw 
from the files of the House papers in the case of B. F. Bruner without 
leaving copies. 

PRINTING ADDITIONAL COPIES OF THE TARIFF ACT. 


Mr. MCKINLEY. I ask unanimous consent that there be ordered 
printed 5,000 copies of the new tarift law, for equal distribution among 
the members of the House. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I hope the bill will be printed in 
the form that acts are printed after approval. It would be cumbersome 
if printed in the large type of the print as it passed the House and Sen- 
ate. I presume it could be set up to-night in the small type. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] 
will make his request for the printing of 10,000 copies. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The reason I did not make the request to author- 
ize the printing of that number, I will state to the gentleman from 
Indiana,is because it would cost more than the amount of $500 that we 
are authorized to expend without a concurrent resolution. 

Mr, HOLMAN. I hope that number will be printed. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I willsay that we made an order for 5,000 copies 
a few days ago which will take in the new law. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Does that include the tables? 
Mr. McKINLEY. It does not include the tables. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, Would it be possible to print with the new 
law the act of 1883? If it could be printed in the same pamphlet I 
think it would be a very great advantage. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Iappreciate the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, but I do not see how that can be done, unless some expert 
were obtained to prepare it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Youcould print them in the same pamphlet, 
either in parallel columns or on different pages, without printing them 
by sections. 

Mr. McKINLEY. That would exceed the amount, too. I would 
be very glad to have that done if it were ible, but we thought it 
best to make the proposition we have. e suggestion of the gentle- 
man was found to be impracticable. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I would state that it was done in the Senate in 


connection with this bill. ‘The present bill in connection with the ex- 
isting law was printed together, one being in italics and the other in 
different type, and I see no reason why the same can not be done now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I move to amend by making it include 
the tables. i 

Mr. MCKINLEY. That will be impracticable. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I withdraw my amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the request of 
the gentleman from Ohio is agreed to. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT, 


The SPEAKER. The hour of 6 o’clock having arrived, in accord- 
ance with the resolution adopted by the two Houses of I now 
declare the House of Representatives of the first session of the Fifty- 
first Congress to be adjourned without day. [General applause. ] 


SENATE RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following Senate resolution was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed 10,000 extra copies of the reports of committees and discussions thereo 
of the International American Conference, 2,000 of which shall be for the use o! 
= Senate, oe for the use of the House, and 4,000 for distribution by the State 

partment; 


to the Committee on Printing, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 

Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Claims, reported with amend- 
ment the bill of the House (H. R. 9165) to refund money wrongfully 
paid for duties on imports by Daniel Marcy, accompanied by a report 
(No. 3234)—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MAISH, from the Committee on War reported favorably 
the bill of the Senate (S. 1634) to indemnify the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for money expended in 1864 for militia called into the military 
service by the governor under the proclamation of the President of 
June 15, 1863, accompanied by a report (No. 3235)—to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ported favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 5164) tor the relief ot the 
book agents of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, accompanied by 
a report (No. 3236)—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on Printing, to which was re- 
ferred the following resolution 

Resolved, That the Committee on Printin — eg they are hereby, authorized 
and directed to consider a proposition to farn h to the House of Representa- 
tives a consolidated alphabetical index of the reports of committees of the House 
and Senate from the beginning of the First Congress, 1789, to the close of the 
Fiftieth Congress, 1889, being the reports for one hundred years 
eported a joint resolution (H. Res. 235) providing for a compilation of 
eports of com mittees of the two Houses of Congress from 1789 to 1889; 
which was read twice, and, accompanied by a report (No. 3237), referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, DE LANO, from the Committee on Pensions, reported favorably 
the bill of the House (H. R. 4483) granting an increase of pension to 
Mrs. S. J. Rayner, accompanied by a report (No. 3238)—to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, to 
which were referred the following bills of the House: 

A bill (H. R. 11575 for the relief of the estate of Jamerson W. Rice; 

A bill (H. R. 11522) for the relief of T. C. Greenhill; 

A bill (H. R. 9737) for the relief of Samuel Webb; 

«A bill (H. R. 7112) for the relief of Collin Adams, of Shelby County, 
Tennessee; 

A bill (H. R. 11386) for the relief of the estate of Francis E. Hard- 


ing; 
A bill (H. R. 11039) for the relief of the estate of Benjamin Roach, 
deceased ; 


A bill (H. R. 11104) for relief of estate of Stativa Moore; 

A bill (H. R. 11282) for the payment of certain property of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, of Okalona, Miss., destroyed by the 
United States Army; 

A bill (H. R. 11277) for the relief of the estate of Charles H. Borland; 

A bill (H. R. 11387) for relief of estate of Romain Verdin; 

A bill (H. R. 10367) for relief of William McGee; 

A bill (H. R. 1809) for the relief of Mary J. Fouts; and 

A bill (H. R. 11286) for relief of heirs of Francis Meullion; 
reported in lieu thereof the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the following ig trae R. 11511, 3 7112. 11386 ,11039, 11104, 
11282, 11277, 11387, 10367, 1809, and 1 ) for the relief of Jamison W. Rice, T.C. 
Greenhill, Samuel Webb, Collin Adams, Francis E. Harding, Benjamin Roach, 
Sr., Stativa Moore, Independent Order Odd Fellows, C. H. Borland, Romain Ver- 


din, William M Francis Meuillon, and e e with all ac- 
companying papers, be, and the same are hereby, referred e Court of Claims 
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under the provisions of “An act to provide for the bringing of suits against the 


Government of the United States, approved March 3, 1887— 
which, accompanied by a report (No. 3239), was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. > 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, to 
which were referred the following bills of the House: 

A bill (H. R. 11649) for the relief of the estate of Hiram D. Connell; 

A bill (H. R. 11612) for the relief of the estate of Alice Hardaway; 

A bill (H. R. 7203) for the relief of Willlam A. Franklin, executor 
of J. B, Franklin, deceased, of Hardeman County, Tennessee; 

A bill (H. R. 11535) for the relief of Caleb R. Clement; and 

A bill (H. R. 11613) for relief of estate of John K. Wilburn; 
reported in lieu thereof the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the following bills (H. R. 11649, 11612, 7203, 11535, and 11613) for 
the relief of Hiram D. Connell, Alice Hardaway, J. B. Franklin, Caleb R. Clem- 
ent, and John K, Wilburn, „ Meshack Franklin, administrator, to- 
gether with all accompanying papers, be, and the same are hereby, referred to 
the Court of Claims under the provisions of the acts of Congress commonly 
known as the Bowman act and An act to provide for the bringing of suits 
against the Government of the United States,” approved March 3, 1887— 
which, accompanied by a report (No. 3240), was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on Printing, reported favorably 
the joint resolution of the House (H. Res. 208) to furnish the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD to each free public library having 1,000 volumes 
or more, and to each university and college within the United States 
empowered by law to confer degrees, accompanied by a report (No. 
3241)—to the Committee ofthe Whole Honse on the state of the Union. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, a bill of the following title was intro- 
duced, read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MORSE: A bill (H. R. 12200) to increase the duty on bind- 
ing-twine com of flax, hemp, manila, jute, or sisal-grass to 14 
cents per pound—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 
By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 12201) to remove the charge of 
desertion from Thomas Devine—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12202) to place on the pension-roll the name 01 
Mrs, Caroline E. Duryee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 12203) for the relief of Will- 
iam Whittaker, of Warren County, Mississippi—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12201) for the relief of Barbara Bonner, of Adams 
County, Mississippi—to the Committee on War Claims. f 

Also, a bill H R. 12205) for the relief of John R. Caldwell, of Jack- 
son County, Alabama—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12206) for the relief of the estate of Martha A. 
Jones, deceased, late of Fayette County, Tennessee—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. 12207) granting a pension to 
Amanda E. Poe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 12208) granting a pension to Alsey E. Potts—to 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr, CARUTH: Petition of the Commercial Club of the city of 
Louisville, Ky., favoring the bill providing for mailing boxes at rail- 
road stations—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Resolutions of the eight-hour meeting at 
Cooper Institute, New York City—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. MUDD: Petition of Benjamin G. Harris, of St. Mary's County, 
Maryland, for compensation for the slaves emancipated in Maryland— 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. POST: Papers in the case of T, C. Thomas—to the Commit- 
tee on . 

By Mr. PUGSLEY: Petition of the members of the religious Society 
of Friends, of Center Quarterly Meeting, held August 2, 1890, at Cen- 
ter, Clinton County, Ohio, representating 726 adult members, praying 
for the passage of the bill providing for a commission on the subject of 
the social vice—to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Clin- 
ton County, Ohio, action taken at the quarterly meeting held August 
19, 1890, representing 220 members, praying for the passage of the same 
measure—to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of 20 citizens of Clinton County, Ohio, praying for the 

re of the same measure—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. VAUX: Petition of Paul L, Stougl, for financial aid to ascer- 
tain the measurement of the true magnetic belt—to the Committee on 


| Appropriations, _ 
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Election Contest—Smith ys. Jackson. 


SPEECH 
HON. JONATHAN H. ROWELL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 1, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

* Resolved, That James M. Jackson was not elected asa resentative tothe 
Fifty-first Congress from the Fourth Congressional district of West Virginia, and 
is not entitled to the seat; and 

* Resolved, That Charles B. Smith was duly electeda Representative from the 
Fourth Congressional district of West Virginia to the Fifty-first Congress, and 
is entitled to his seat 

Mr. ROWELL said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: I am glad that we and the country have at last been 
told the reason for this prolonged resistance to a consideration of this 
election contest. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] tells us 
that it was the intention of the minority of the Elections Committee to 
consent to the consideration of this case without resort to dilatory tac- 
tics until they read in a Republican newspaper statements purporting 
to give the actions of the Republican caucus and the purposes of the 
Republican side of the House, the statement being substantially that 
it was our intention to go on and force the consideration of all contested- 
election cases before the adoption of rules and thereby strengthen our 
majority without being hampered by rules of procedure other than such 
as the Paker might determine as being the rules of general parlia- 
mentary law. And therefore, because of such newspaper statement, 
we have had three or four days of delay in the transaction of public 
business and the country has been regaled with the choicest excerpts 
from the Democratic hand-bék of polite expression. [Laughter.] And 
yet the gentleman who stands at the head of the minority of the com- 
mittee admits he was promptly informed by his associates on the com- 
mittee that there was not a word of truth in the newspaper statement. 
Still he prefers to take the report of a newspaper correspondent, who 
was not present at the caucus, to the statement of a colleague who was. 
And this is the justification seriously given to the House and the coun- 
try for tho remarkable proceedings witnessed in the House for several 

If the gentleman is satisfied with such an excuse we cer- 
tainly ought not to complain. 

Let me call the attention of the House to some other newspaper state- 
ments. Months previous to the meeting of this Congress the news- 

pers carried to every section of the country on the authority of the 

mocratic leaders of the House the statement that it was the inten- 
tion of the minority side to resist by every means known to parlia- 
mentary law the unseating of any Democratic member whose seat was 
contested, and that, too, without reference to the right or wrong of the 
case. Before a single case had been submitted to the committee, be- 
fore the evidence was printed or the briefs filed, before it was possible 
to form a correct judgment upon the claims of either contestant or con- 
testee, we were given due notice by those who had u right to speak for 
the minority that these contested-election cases should not be heard 
if it was possible to prevent it . Sea nia to the obstructive methods, 
so effective in the past, in the hands of a determined minority. We 
were further told that no legislation of any sort should take place dur- 
ing this session except by the consent of the minority. 
one can affect ignorance of the intent covered by such a programme. 
It meant: Though the people have selected one man to represent them 


with reference to 


and the seat is wrongfully occupied by another, that other shall con- 
tinue in a position to misrepresent his constituency, although the law- 
ful majority of the House stand ready to award the seat to the rightful 
claimant. I remind gentlemen that this took place before the question 
of rules was under discussion, before it could possibly be known when 
a code of rules would be prepared for our consideration; and I place the 
fact against the present excuse of the gentleman and I remind him of 
the further fact that this contest has come before the House in an or- 
derly way, and without undue haste. 

I do not intend to go over the argument so lucidly and so ably pre- 
sented by my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], upon the 
prima facie rights of this case, but I call the attention of the House and 
the country to the fact that this edict went out to the country and was 
made with reference to a case where it is now admitted that sitting 
member, instead of being the contestee, ought to have been the contest- 
ant; who has enjoyed the emoluments of office since the 4th day of last 
March; who has participated in the proceedings of this House since the 
first Monday of December, in violation of the law and in violation of 
right, and by the usurpation of a governor, who, thank God! is the only 
one that could be found in Ameriea who has been able to hold for a 
year the gubernatorial chair after his term of office had expired, and 
capable of issuing a certificate of election under such circumstances. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. ROWELL. Not now. 

What I am now saying is that you have resisted for days the con- 
sideration of a case in the interest of the sitting member admitted 
by his party friends, the minority of the committee, to be holding a 
seat that ought not to have been awarded to him on the prima facie 
case, thathe held a certificate by virtue of which he was sworn as a 
member of this House, that he had no right to have, and that was 
issued to him without justification, and that therefore and of right un- 
der the law Mr. Smith, the contestant, ought to have been here on the 
first Monday of December, taken the oath of office, and participated in 
the affairs of this House, and if Mr. Jackson, the sitting member, de- 
sired to contest his seat, he should have come here with a record as 
contestant to prove his seat, in place of occupying the position of ad- 
vantage as sitting member. 

I only call attention to the fact, Mr. Speaker, in order that this 
House and the country may know that on such a case the Democratic 
edict went forth, promulgated to the whole world as early as Septem- 
ber last, that there was to be no unseating of members here until every 

ible scheme known to parliamentary skill and parliamentary law 
been called into requisition to prevent it. 

I shall not dwell, Mr. Speaker, at any great length on the apparent 
reflection upon the majority of the committee in the way this case was 
considered, found in the report of the minority. Beforé the holidays 
this case was set down for hearing at the head of the Calendar. It was 
orally argued before the committee on the 9th day of January. Every 
member of the committee had ample time and opportunity, extending 
over several weeks, to examine the evidence touching the illegality of 
every one of the two hundred and odd votes which have been chal- 
lenged. I do not hesitate to affirm that every member of this commit- 
tee, both the majority and the minority, had investigated the evidence 
one of these votes and arrived at definite con- 
clusions before the day when it was finally called up for determina- 
tion. ‘Then it was gravely proposed that the committee should sit down 
for three weeks—because it could not have been done in less time than 
that—and consider yote by vote every one of the questioned votes in 
so peculiar a case as this in order that we might possibly enable the 
minority to discuss this question with a little more light than they 


claim to possess now. 
Tt was „Will you be bound by the decision of the major- 
ity? And the proposition was not only promptly rejected, but laughed 


3 


+ at. It was then asked, Will you show us the minority report?” 


and answered, The majority can not dictate a report for the minor- 
ity.“ Is it any wonder that we came to the conclusion that delay, and 
not light, was what was wanted? No one supposed that an agreement 
could be reached. The necessity of the minority of the House stood in 
the way and the large number of challenged votes furnished the ex- 
cuse. Now, Mr. Speaker, it is my pu to review very briefly the 
evidence bearing upon the votes called into question by the reports of 
the majority and minority of the committee; and that the House may 
understand the rules adopted by the committee in considering the evi- 
dence I refer to the report of the committee upon the questions of law. 
This portion of the report was carefully prepared after a review of the 
authorities was submitted by me to the whole committee and with but 
slight criticisms was accepted as the law by which we would be gov- 
erned. It is as follows: 


To qualify oneto vote in West Virginia he must bea male citizen of the United 
States, twenty-one years of age, must have resided in the State for one year next 
preceding the election, in the county sixty days, and must be a bona fide resident 

‘of the election district in which he claims the right to vote. Paupers, convicts, 
and persons of unsound mind are not voters. 

By the record and briefs filed in this contest,a large number of votes are at- 
tacked by both parties. In considering these votes so attacked the committee 
deem it proper to state generally the rules by which they have been governed 
in determining the question of legality or illegality, and for whom the votes 
were cast, 

First, A vote Neng” e by the commissioners holding the election is prima 
Sacielegal. Before it can be thrown out for illegality it must be satisfactorily 
shown by the evidence to bave been cast by one not legally qualified to vote— 
that is to say, the presumption of legality must be overcome by aclear prepon- 
derance of competent evidence. 

By competent evidence we mean such evidence as would be admitted on the 
trial. of the issue before a judicial tribunal, except where a relaxation of the 
rule js made 8 by the nature of the issue. 

No provision is e by the statutes of West Virginia to ascertain what 2 
ticular ballot any voter has deposited after it has been once placed in the ballot- 
box. Therefore in this case it becomes necessary to ascertain for which candi- 
date a vote was given by other means than the ticket itself. 

It seems to have been taken for granted by both parties that the voters them- 
selves could not be compelled to disclose how they voted. It may be remarked 
in this connection that one who would knowingly cast an — 9 5 vote ought 
not to be ed as the most reliable witness. On the other hand, when he 
has been honestly mistaken, we can see no reason why such voter ought not to 
be trusted as a witness. 

Tn order, then, to prevent illegal voting with N it becomes necessa. 
to determine what kind of testimony shall be received in ascertaining whic 
candidate got the benefit of the illegal yote. Thecommittee have followed the 
rule which appears to them to be the most reasonable, as well as the best sus- 
tained by authority. 

In the absence of direct proof, evidence showing to what political party the 
voter belonged, whose election he advocated, whose friends maintain his right 
to vote, and kindred testimony have been held admissible. Of course what the 
voter said at the time of voting is admissible as a part of the res est. 

But what a voter said after the day of the election, either as to his qualifica- 
tions, or how he voted, or whether he voted, the committee hold to inad- 
missible in the absence of other testimony on the point, Ifsuch testimony can 
be admitted at all, which we do not concede, it certainly ought not to be received 

“when the statement of the voter is made after the legality of his vote has been 
called in question. To admit this kind of testimony is to place it in the power 
of one not entitled to vote to have his illegal vote counted twice against the 
party he desires to defeat, without subjecting himself to cross-examination and 
without even the emery $ of Leeg oy under oath. 

n, one legally qualified may, by statements after he has voted, make him- 
self ont to be disqualified without incurring any penalty, and in that way have 
his legal vote given to one party counted as illegal against an ther party. One 
who has not voted at all may in the same way be proved to have voted. Ina 
close contest, with party feeling running high—perhaps party control involved— 
the admission of this kind of testimony would be doubly dangerous. It has 
nothing to commend it except a class of decisions whose authority has been 
weakened, if not destroyed, by later and better considered adjudications. The 
committee reject all such test . being mere hearsay of the most danger- 
ous kind when standing atone. When the only evidence of how a man voted, 

or whether he was a legal voter, is the unsworn statement of the voter after the 

election, we have let the vote stand. 

In regard to what constitutes a person of unsound mind we have adopted the 
rules substantially as laid down by American courtsand text-book writers, and 
hold that a person having sufficient intelligence to make a valid will, or to bind 
himself by ordi contracts, or to be criminally responsible for his acts, is a 
person of sound mind. One whose will would be held invalid, tor no other rea- 
son than mental incapacity, is a person of unsound mind. 

In the record we find the oft-recurring question. Was the voter in your opin- 
ion a man of unsound mind?” put to a non-professional witness without any at- 
tempt to define what was meant by unsoundness of mind. To the answer to 
such question, unaccompanied by any explanation of what the witness under- 

y the term, we attach very little weight, 

The condition of the voter, his acts and speech, how he is regarded by those 
who know him, as to his competency to contract, judicial determination 3, and 
the like evidence, has been given due weight. The term idiot is so well under- 
stood that the statement of a witness that a person is an idiot is given more 
weight, as being the statement of a fact within the knowledge of the witness, 
and not a mere opinion, 

With these rules in view the determination of the legality of a vote only re- 
quires a fuir and intelligent consideration of the evidence. pon the question 
of what tutes a pauper, thereis some seem in the anthorities, but 
we think the following may be taken as a fair definition: A pauper is one who 
is continuously supported in whole or in part out of funds provided by the pub- 
Ne authorities for t purpose. One who has been a public cha and after- 
wards becomes self-supporting for a sufficient time before the election to show 
that his ability to support himself is not a mere temporary condition, may 
legally vote. 

One who, under tem sing A misfortune or sickness, receives public aid, but is 
ordinarily 1 is not a pauper, 

The law which determines the question of residence is so well settled that it 
does not need a restatement by the committee; the difficulty is in the applica- 
tion of the law to the evidence, 

Absence from the place claimed as a residence, for temporary purposes, does 
not work abandonment, but in this case some of the witnessess and s. me of the 
commissioners of election seem to have had the view that a voting residence 
might be retained by tve simple statement of intention to retain a certain place 
asa began residence, although an actual residence had been taken up else- 
where, with no fixed intention of ever again actually living at the place where 
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the right to vote is claimed. Others seem to think that they can establish anew 
residence by intention before actually and in fact moving to the new place. 
Wedo concur in these views. Ittakes both act and intention to establish 


a residence, and an intention to retain a residence which has been left must be 
an intention actually to return to it and reside in it. 


On the face of the returns, as claimed by the committee and conceded. 
by the minority, contestant was elected by a plurality of 12 votes. 
Upon these returns, certified to the governor, he ought to have received 
a certificate of election, and is now entitled to be awarded the seat un- 
less contestee has shown by competent evidence that illegal votes were 
counted for contestant outnumbering his conceded plurality, and in ad- 
dition ontnumbering the illegal votes counted for contestee. The first 
thing to do is to find out wherein we and so narrow the discus- 
sion to matters of disagreement. In the brief filed with the commit- 
tee by counsel for contestee in parsuance of the law governing the 
practice in such cases it issubstantially conceded that 20 named votes 
cast and counted for contestee were so cast by persons not qualified 
voters and are therefore to be deducted from the whole number of 
votes returned for him. So well satisfied were the attorneys for con- 
testee that they declined either to discuss or to refer to the testimony 
bearing upon them. Now, when the attorney of a party makes sucha 
concession it would seem at least fair that the committee should accept 
it and the client be bound by it. 

The majority did not, however, charge the whole 20 to contestee. 
One voter, named Frederick Schwall, is taken from the list because the 
committee believed that the concession of this vote was made under a 
different view of competent evidence from that taken by the committee. 
In addition to these 19 conceded illegal votes for contestee the majority 
of the committee, as shown by this report, find 26 other illegal votes 
that ought to be deducted from contestee’s vote, making 45 in all, 
which, with the 12 votes with which contestant started, makes 57 to 
be overcome by illegal votes cast for contestant. Otherwise he is en- 
titled to take his seat as a member of the House. This, of course, 
provided the committee have made no mistake in judgment in regard 
to these votes. In the report of the minority we find that 4 out of the 
19 conceded by counsel are not admitted. Their names are: Ephraim 
Hensley, W. J. Gilmore, Grant Griffith, and Michael Hobart. Of the 
remaining 26 charged as illegal by the committee, the minority con- 
cede only 14, leaving 12 in dispute; but they concede 2 not claimed, 
1 of which was left out of the report by mistake; the other, H. G. 
Armstrong, was left out intentionally and will be referred to later on. 
In the report the committee find that 19 illegal votes were cast and 
counted for contestant. 

This concession should have been 17 instead of 19, Christian and Dot- 
son haying been by mistake placed in the list conceded as illegal by 
counsel for contestant, when in fact they were not conceded. The mis- 
take grew outof taking the column of not proven“ in a tabulated state- 
ment for the column of proven.“ The votes were clearly legal, and 
so admitted by the minority. The minority concede 31 illegal votes 
cast for contestee and claim 66 illegal votes cast for contestant. They 
also give another list of 21, which they say are not so clearly proven, 
and which, therefore, we shall nof consider. Of the 66, 15 are in the 
committee’s conceded list, leaving 51 in dispute out of this list. I 
shall take these votes up in the order of the reports, and now ask the 
attention of the House to the 4 conceded by counsel for contestee and 
not by the minority of the committee. 

The first is Ephraim Hensley. The evidence in regard to this vote 
is on page 59 of the record. He moved from Ohio to West Virginia 
in August, 1888, having previously mowed from Kentucky to Ohio. He 
was a Democrat, No attempt is made to contradict this evidence. He 
had not lived in West Virginiaa year and his vote was clearly illegal. 

The testimony in regard to W. J. Gilmore is on page 60 of the record. 
It shows that he moved with his father’s family from West Virginia 
eight years before, and returned to West Virginia shortly before the 
election. He was a Democrat; he voted and had no right to vote. 

In to Grant Griffith, I read from the contestee’s brief, page 
28, and make no farther comment. It says: 

The evidence tends to show this vote illegal. 

No reference is made to the testimony. 

The next one of the four is Michael Hobart. 

As to Michael Hobart, I shall not stop to read from the testimony, 
but the contestee in his brief, on page 48, says in regard to him as fol- 
lows : i 

This vote— 
Speaking of Michael Hobart— 


is not challenged by Smith, but challenged by Jackson and proven to have 
voted for him, 


Mr. O'FERRALL. Where do you read from ? 

Mr. ROWELL. Iam reading now from the contestee’s brief. Let 
me continue this reading. é 

This vote is not challenged by Smith, but challen by Jackson and proven 
to have voted for him. It is submitted whether under this statement of facts, 
o vote being proved to be illegal, it can avail Smith or not by having the same 


anaetoa from Jackson's total vote in the county. It seems to us it should not 
avail, 


In other words, Jackson challenged this vote in his answer, It was 
not one of the votes challenged by Smith in his notice of contest, and, 
therefore, Jackson says it ought not to be charged against him, while 
admitting its illegality and that the vote was cast and counted for him, 
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Let me direct the attention of the minority to the vote of M. E. Pol- 
sne, claimed by them, and admitted in the report of the majority as 
an ill vote, cast and counted for contestant under precisely similar 
conditions, challenged by contestant, proven to have voted for him, 
and admitted against him. But I will not stop to read that. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. May I interrupt you to read from the bottom 
of the twentieth page, and that will show whether you conceded that 
Polsne should bec against the contestant? 

Mr. ROWELL. . You have not read all that was said about Polsne. 
I will: 


M. E. Polsne is another voter challenged by contestant. Placed on the stand 
rove himself a legal voter, on cross-examination he stated such 
e was not, and then volunteered the statement, notin response 
uestion by cither party, that while voting the Democratic ticket he 
neverth voted for contestant, and upon that testimony it is now insisted 
that his vote ought to be charged against contestant. 

This testimony was peculiar, to say the least. and is subject to grave suspicion, 
but as the witness was not 8 by subsequent testimony we allow the 
charge and count the vote as illegal. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Did you make the deduction? 

Mr. ROWELL. Yes, sir; you will find it if you follow it up in the 
report. 

Has is a Democrat, charged by contestant to have voted illegally for 
contestee and testimony introduced by him proving the charge, Where- 
upon contestee calls Polsne himself to sustain the legality of his vote, 
with the evident understanding that he had received it. Questions 
were so put to the witness on his examination-in-chief that he was able 
to answer them in a way to sustain his right to vote, but on cross-ex- 
amination by contestant he was forced toadmit facts which proved him 
a non-resident of the State. Both counsel stopped asking questions; 
it appeared that the vote must go out as a charge against contestee, and 
then the witness volunteers a statement, which stands in the record, 
that though a Democrat he voted for Smith. Having been trapped 
into an unwilling admission that he had voted illegally and that Jack- 
son was about to lose a vote, he volunteers the statement. If he did 
not tell the truth, he has succeeded in having an illegal vote by the 
concessions of the committee counted twice for Jackson. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I seriously doubt the truthfulness of this witness. 

1 next take up the list of votes charged by the committee to contes- 
tee and not admitted by the minority. 

First in the list are William Gibson and John Starcher. The mi- 
nority claim that they were not proven to be minors. Let us examine 
the facts. It is agreed that there are but four days’ difference in the 
ages of those two boys. John Starcher is the illegitimate son of Jane, 
a daughter of Jacob Starcher. On page 63 of the record Peter Goff tes- 
tities that he moved to the State of West Virginia in September, 1867. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, there are some events that fix themselves upon the 
memory, and one of them is the date of emigrating from one section to 
another, and is an important era in a man’s life. This is one way by 
which Mr. Goff fixes the date. He further says that he purchased a 
farm shortly after he got there, and obtained his deed for it on the 4th 
day of November, 1867; the deed shows thedate. Human recollection 
may be uncertain, but a written document does not forget. The same 
witness say that he visited the house of Jacob Starchér in the month 
of September, 1867, saw and talked with his daughter, and that she 
showed no indication that she was about to give birth toa child. In 
the following winter of 1863—69 he was frequently at the hous> of 
Starcher; Jane then had a baby about six months old, the boy John. 
During the same winter he was frequently at the house of Mr. Gibson 
and dandled the boy William upon his knee. He was not then to ex- 
ceed seven oreight months old. Goff is a man of intelligence and char- 
"acter. 

Another witness, a former member of the county commissioners’ 
court, testifies that Gibson and Starcher were born in the spring of 1868. 
He fixes the date by an official document which he held in his hand 
while testifying. How is this testimony met? By an old midwife, 
seventy-two years old, who says that instead of the spring of 1868 it 
was back in September, 1867, when the boys were born, at the very time 
when Goff was visiting Starcher’s and says that Jane had no child 
and showed no indication of being about to have one. The midwife 
kept no record, depends entirely upon recollection; she had attended the 
birth of a great many children, and now, by her simple memory going 
back twenty-one years, you seek to overcome recollections sustained by 
documentary evidence. There is one other witness who agrees with 
the midwife; he was not present and has no personal recollection of the 
ages of these boys. He fixes their age by the age of a child of his, as 
he says, born the following winter. He knows the age of his own child, 
not by memory, but by a record which he says his wife read to him. 
He can not read and only knows what his wife told him. The record 
is neither produced nor offered to be produced. Now you have the 
whole evidence. Is there a gentleman on that side of the Honse claim- 
ing to have any knowledge of the law of evidence or who ever sat 
upon the bench that would hesitate a moment in deciding that these 
boys were minors and their votes illegal ? 

I iow pass to O. J. Simmons. My friend from Georgia forgot a little 
of the testimony bearing on this vote. A year before the election Sim- 
mons went to the State of Ohio and returned subsequently to West Vir- 
ginia and set up a claim that he had never lost his residence. He had 


voted at an election in Ohio. All the law books hold that no man shall 
be permitted to set up intention against the solemn act of voting. There 
is no variance in the decisions upon that question. And how does he 
get around it? Why he says: My vote in Ohio was illegal; I intended 
all the time to keep my home in West Virginia.“ 

In other words, gentlemen, you refuse to acknowledge that this man 
lost his residence in West Virginia, although he left the State, took up 
his home in Ohio, and while there exercised the highest right of the 
citizen, the right to vote; because you say that his vote then was illegal 
on account of his secret intention to retain a residence in West Virgin 

1 pass now to Reese Stratton, who some of my colleagues on the com- 
mittee think ought not to be charged against the contestes. 

Mr. Carrol, a witness who had more knowledge of Stratton than any 
one else, says, Ie is not very far from an idiot. He understands a few 
simple things.” Take it and weigh it. 

I come now to W. A. Palmer, and I want the gentlemen on the other 
side to stop at W. A. Palmer, his vote is so vigorously defended. He 
moved with his father’s family to West Virginia in March, 1888. He 
did not become of age until May, 1888, by his own testimony. 

Do you recognize the legal proposition that a boy’s home is with his 
father until he reaches theage of twenty-one unless he has been emanci- 
pated from parental control? Doyou claim that a minor has any right, 
while under his father’s control and living in his father’s house, to form 
an intention and to make it effective to become a resident elsewhere than 
in his father’s house? In the fall of 1887 his father rented a farm in 
West Virginia with the intention of moving there in the following March, 
The father and the boy went to the farm and putin fall wheat, and then 
went back home, and the boy lived at home all winter and went to 
school, still living in his father’s family. In the March following he 
moved with the family to West Virginia, and in the following May he 
became twenty-one years of age, and claimed the right to vote because 
he had become of age in West Virginia; and finally, finding that that did 
not stick, he claimed that when he went over with his father to West 
Virginia to put in the fall wheat he then and there fixed the intention 
to become a resident of West Virginia. Now he had no legal right to 
fix that intention, and he did not carry the intention out, as a matter of 
fact or of law. In fact, he lived with his father all winter and went to 
West Virginia in the spring. 

Mr. KERR, of lowa. What length of residence is required in West 
Virginia for a voter? 5 

Mr. ROWELL. One whole year. Now I come to Oliver Burns. He 
was a resident of Ohio when he voted. His vote was clearly illegal by 
your own proof, and the only dispute is which candidate he voted for. 
You got upa little dispute by sending a leading Democrat to him the 
day before he testified. The man said to him: Of course I know 
you are a Democrat.’? es. Of course you voted the Democratic 
ticket. Of course I did.” Do you recollect the names on the ticket?“ 
No, I have not a very good recollection; Idon't remember the names.“ 
Well, was Smith’s name on the ticket? ‘* Yes, I think it was. 

A MEMBER. What proof is there on the other side that he did not 
vote that ticket? 

Mr. ROWELL. There was plenty of proof on the other side that he 
voted the Democratic ticket. Several witnesses testified that he was 
a well known and strong Democrat. 

A MEMBER. Did anybody swear that he voted for the contestee? 

Mr. ROWELL. It is admitted by both the majority and the minor- 
ity of the committee that where in a State there is no means of ascer- 
taining what ballot a man has cast by opening the ballot-box, in order 
that illegality may not prevail it is competent to prove to which polit- 
ical party he belongs, which political party he advocates, who attended 
him at the polls, who advocated and who resisted his right to vote, as 
a means of determining how he voted. 

I come now to John Stinson. He lived in Logan County and voted 
in Wayne County. He was a tenant farmer. He had rented a farm 
over there in Logan, and he voted in Wayne under the claim that he 
hoped to rent another farm back in Wayne County next year. He lived 
in Logan County, and the question was how he voted, and it was proven 
by the witness that he was a Democrat. That ends that. 

Now, I am going to say a word about Dr. Reese. There is something 
peculiar about Dr. Reese. He moved over into Ohio before the elec- 
tion with his family. He was called as a witness himself. He was 
asked, Where do you live?“ In Ohio.“ How long since you be- 
came a permanent resident of Ohio ?? “A few days after the election. 
I moved with my family over there before, and I was there a few days 
with them.“ Other witnesses swore that he was there continually with 
them. But he says, I did not make up my mind to become a = 
manent resident of Ohio until the election was over, though I had 
moved there with my family. I had a Jand contract that if I did not 
forfeit I intended to carry out and finally come back to West Virginia; 
but a day or two or three days alter the election I forfeited the land 
contract and then I became by intention and act an actual citizen of the 
State of Ohio.“ 

The fact that he did not move back to West Virginia, the fact that 
in June following he acknowledged himself then a bona-fide citizen of 
Ohio, the fact that this land contract was forfeited immediately after 
election, must show that it was a pretense and that he was not only in 
law but in fact a resident of the State of Ohio. 
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Here is another voter—Ali Artrip. He was botha minor and a non- 
resident. He is proven by his guardian to have been only twenty years 
old; he did not reach twenty-one until the following April or May, as 
testified by his ian, who fixes his memory by a written document. 
Ali Artrip’s father was sent to the insane asylum before Ali was born; 
he died there and this guardian purchased the mother’s dower in a piece 
of land. He fixes his knowledge of this boy’s birth by the deed to the 
land; and only à few months before the election the ward in conver- 
sation told him that he would be of age the May after election. 

Boys know the anniversary of their birthday. How does the other 
side attempt to contradict this? Ali Artrip was living with his mother 
in Kentucky and ran away to escape imprisonment; he came over there 
and voted. minority and non-residence are proven by his own state- 
ment, made several months before the election, proven by the statement 
of his guardian, who also says that in the whole community where Ali 
was raised everybody agreed as to his age. They bring in two witnesses 
who heard about the father’s going to the insane asylum, and they thought 
it must have been some time in the winter of 1866-67, so that it was 
physically impossible for this boy to have been born later than No- 
vember. All they know is by hearsay; and one of the witnesses said 
his 1 was accused of having been a little frisky.” [Laugh- 
ter. 


George Cox is another voter who moved to Kentucky from West Vir- 
ginia and engaged in business there, discharging the duties of citizen- 
ship in working the roads and paying taxes. He and his family lived 
in Kentucky with his mother, and to all outward ap he was 
as much of a citizen there as any other voter. He came back to West 
Virginia before the election because his wife’s father had purchased and 

nted to his wife a piece of land. His claim is that he expected that 
his wife would receive a gift of land from her father, and in that case 
he intended to return. His intention to return was conditional, and 
therefore not within the rule, 

Joseph Starling, a clearly illegal voter, the only dispute being how 
he voted; and we do not think there is any doubt about that. He was 
a Democrat. 

E. D. Lewis isa voter about whom thereisa deal of conflict in the 
testimony. Two witnesses testify to his minority from personal recollec- 
tion. Another that he read in the family Bible the date of his birth as 
September 3, 1868; that the boy’s mother told him that was the correct 
date. The mother, however, testifies that he was born a year earlier, 
and that she has a record, which she fails to produce, to that effect. 
An old gentleman eighty years old—the same who took the boy to the 
polls and voted him—brought in a Bible with the age recorded Sep- 
tember 3, 1867. This Bible, by a memorandum written upon it, was 

resented to one Susan Washington in 1873, and the husband of Susan 
Washington at the time this evidence was taken was living with this 
boy’s mother, a family record of one family fixed up, as it seems to me, 
to suit the purposes of another’s family, to be used in evidence in this 
case in place of the record which was seen and read by one of the 
witnesses. 

Now, I have gone over every one (or I have missed only one) of these 
16 votes that they say are not to be counted against the contestee; and 
I have correctly abstracted the evidence and shown that every one of 
these voters, except one, about whom there isa guestion of doubt, ought 
to be counted. 

I call attention to the vote of H. G. Armstrong, whose name was left 
out of the report intentionally; but it way a mistaken intention result- 
ing from the desire to be fair. H.G. Armstrong was appointed to office 
under the Cleveland administration. He moved with his family from 
Charlestown, Kanawha County, to the city of Washington and re- 
mained here during that Administration. lestown was in another 

ional district, He returned to West Virginia, going to Jack- 
son Court-House, in this district, and voting there. He never had a 
home there, but he went back there two years before and voted. In 
‘the haste of preparing the report we did not stop to examine the law 
on the question whether a man by casting his vote ata particular place 
‘while in Government employ may not thereby fix his residence there. 
But, of course, both act and intention are to be considered; the single 
act of voting did not enable him to set up his right to vote there; there- 
fore your concession is right, 

I now come to the list of 66 votes which you say are illegal, and I 
take up the case of William Wix. He was charged in the notice of 
‘contest as a minor and as having voted for the contestee. You charge 
that he voted for the contestant and was a minor, and that his vote 
‘ought to be deducted from the contestant's vote. Now, what is the ev- 
‘idence? On the day of the election he attempted to vote; his vote was 
7 5 by a Republican; he went away from the polls, and when 
‘his Republican adversary was out of the way he slipped up and got in 
his vote and afterward he boasted—this is part of the res gest#—that he 

had got in a Democratic vote. That is the evidence on the one side. 
On the other, his mother and sister testify that he was not of age. His 
mother says she had told him he was of age in order to make him take 
hold and support the family, because his father had died. His sister 
says: 

On the morning of the election I m him to go and vote the 
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ticket, beca father was a De wasa is mother 
was a Democrat; but he said he was going to vote Republican. 


His sister, claiming to know that he was a minor, swears that she 
sent him off to the and urged him to cast a Democratic ballot. 
She further swears that when he came back home he said he had voted 
the Republican ticket. Now, you have on one side the evidence of the 
a sent him off asa voter to the polls to vote the Democratic 

A MEMBER. But did he not refuse to comply with her request? 

Mr. ROWELL. Yes, she says he did; she says that when he came 
back he said he had yoted the Republican ticket. The further proof 
is that he was a poor boy and wore a Harrison cap. Now, here at the 
polls were Republicans trying to prevent his voting, knowing he was 
going to vote the Democratic ticket; he dodges the Republican chal- 
lenger, gets in his vote when thechallenger is out of the way, and then 
while at the polls boasts—thisis a part of theres gestæ and is legitimate 
and proper testimony—he boasts that he had gotina Democratic ticket. 

What do we do with this vote? We say that the evidence is evenly 
balanced; that it was an illegal vote; but there is not sufficient evidence 
to justify us in saying whether he voted one way or the other, and we 
simply let that question alone. That is the way we deal with it. 

Now, I take the vote of John Brannon, jr. Gentlemen on the other 
side have overlooked some of the testimony about John Brannon, be- 
cause the attorneys who briefed the case for that side did not index the 
testimony; and it is the testimony of the man with whom John Bran- 
non, jr., lived. His name is Bates, and you will find his testimony on 
page 729. He says he came to his house on the last day of August; 
that he went back to the county where he formerly lived, and came 
back on the 6th day of September, and lived there continually up to 
the following spring. That was sixty days before the election; that is 
uncontradicted proof, and that is the kind of vote you c as illegal. 

Next I take John Sheets. One witness testified that John Sheets 
had not been in West Virginia for a year and that his name is John 
Sheets. That is all the oral evidence in the case. Discussing the ques- 
tion whether he had the right to vote and discovering he had not the 
right he told the witness he would not vote. The poll-book is intro- 
duced, and it shows a man by the name of John L. Sheets had voted. 
No witness called anywhere to identify John Sheets as John L. Sheets. 
It was competent to prove it if it were true. It looks like a trick to 
deceive the committee. The witness said he never heard of a middle 
letter in the name of John Sheets. Yet that you charge as illegal. 

I take the vote of C. M. Messerly. He was a merchant tailor. On 
the 13th of September he came to West Virginia and entered into the 
business of merchant tailoring. He brought his apprentices with him. 
He left his family behind, but he came with his men and engaged in 
the tailoring business, This involves a ! question. Ordinarily a 
change of residence is not completed until the family moves, The ex- 
eeption is when business is engaged in and an interest manifested to 
change residence, as was decided in an early Missouri case. But it is 
not shown that Messerly voted. The only evidence that he voted or 
how he voted is his statement to the witness after the election was over. 

I take up the case of Henry Dye. Henry Dye lived in West Vir- 
ginia. He told one witness he was going to Kentucky to live. He 
told another witness, the man with whom he lived, he was going to 
Kentucky to collect some money and that he was coming back. He 
did come back and voted. One witness on one side and one on the 
other; yet you say there is a preponderance of evidence which overcame 
the presumption as to his vote, and I deny it. 

Let me take the next case, J. C. Leonard. He voted in Jackson 
County. His vote is challenged, and his father is called as witness. 
His father testified his son went to Kansas City and remained during 
the spring and summer and then came back; that on the morning of 
the election thè father, being a Democrat and supposing his son was a 
voter, never having lost his residence because of his tramp out West to 
Kansas City, urged his son to vote the Democratic ticket; but the son 
said no, he would vote the Republican ticket. The father never thought 
but that he was a voter, never thought he left the State for other than 
temporary purposes. IIe is the only witness examined on either side. 
Yet that vote you charge as an illegal vote for the contestant. 

Let us take the next vote, John Davis, What is the circumstance 
about John Davis? He owned property where he voted. A year be- 
fore he hired out to work at Huntington. He rented a house there. In 
July, previous to the election, he moved with his family back to his 
father’s house. He brought back his things, He remained until the 
spring of 1889. His family still remains. In the spring of 1889 he 
went back to work in Huntington; but from July, 1888, to the spring 
of 1889 he and his family resided at his father’s house. Yet you say, 
because he formerly lived in Huntington, therefore his vote should not 
be counted as a legal vote, And this is a fair sample of your rulings. 

The next one is William McCoy, in regard to whom one witness tes- 
tifies that he had not seen him in the county for sixty days before the 
election, while another man, his brother, testifies that he saw him, 
knew where he had been at work down in the district, and that he had 
been there for more than sixty days. He was a widower with onechild, 
and his only home is where he works, Now, there are the two wit- 
nesses. You can select between them which testimony you choose. 

I will next come to the ease of Israel Callens. It is printed Isaac 
Cullens, but that isa mistake; his name is Israel. He had lived in West 
Virginia ſor years. He sold hig farm, stored his goods, and went on a 
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visit to Indiana, but before going had negotiated for the purchase of 
another farm adjoining the old farm and in the same district. Subse- 
quently he bought this farm, came back to it, took his goods which had 
been stored, went there and made his home. The testimony shows that 
he went off on this visit after he had sold his farm, being then at leisure, 
and had found another which he afterwards purchased, to which he 
took his wife, but that in the mean time he had visited friends in In- 
diana; and this ballot is also held by you to be illegal, because of the 
mere fact that he had made this visit. 

William Lee comes next. He is charged with being a pauper. The 
overseer of the poor says that he furnished Lee with a coffin to bury 
his little child a month orso before the election, and that he had to the 
extent of some $18, including the coffin, aided him about that time. 
William Lee came into the court, however, and showed himself to be 
self-supporting; that at one time, when he had been so unfortunate as 
to lose his child, he went to the overseer of the poor, assuming him to 
be a friend of his, and got a coffin for the child, but expected to pay 
him for it and did not get it as a pauper. He further testified that the 
same overseer at the election had undertaken to compel him to vote 
the Democratic ticket, and threatened if he did not his vote should be 
thrown ont, and for the reason that he had furnished him this coffin. 
Now, I hold that he is no pauper under the rules which the committee 
have agreed to adopt on both sides, 

The next case is that of Ezekiel Fletcher. There is only one witness, 
Gilman, who testifies about Ezekiel Fletcher. He swears that about 
five or six years before he had known him in Tyler County; that he 
saw him some three weeks before the election, and he did not believe 
he had been in the election district over six weeks; and he is to be de- 
clared an illegal voter for the reason that the witness had notseen him. 
Is that testimony worth anything with regard to this man's vote? But 
upon that sort of testimony you undertake to overthrow the presump- 
tion that he was a legal voter. I did not see him there; neither did you 
see him there. Does that disqualify him? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Is that all the evidence? 

Mr. ROWELL. Yes, that is all the evidence on that point. 

Now I take the case of Elijah Kiggius, and the testimony in that case 
will be found on pages 376, 386, 746, and 748 of the record. He had 
lived at Raven Rock for several years and worked at the cooper’s trade 
there at the time of the election. About three weeks before he was 
married in Ohio, but did not lose his residence, unless getting married 
works disfranchisement. 

Next I come to the case of J. Luh. I have gone far enough, Mr. 
Speaker, already to overthrow the claims of the minority of the com- 
mittee and upon the votes already considered to leave a clear majority 
to contestant, even conceding all the remaining votes claimed by the 
minority. Now, here is this case of J. Luh. It involves a legal ques- 
tion already discussed. He bought a farm in the district in August, 
1888, and moved onto it. He went to work on the farm and e it 
his home. His wife, however, dìd not join him for some time after- 
ward. She did not come down immediately to stay, but came down 
every day or two to see him. It seems that she did not move down 
permanently until October. If, then, you throw out this man’s vote, 

ou make the man’s residence dependent upon where his wife lives, 
d of making the wife’s residence dependent upon the home of 
her husband. 

Now, there is a question of law involved which applies to this vote 
and to that of Messerly, which I leave for the consideration of the 
House. Leaving out fourteen of these names, to which I shall return 
hereafter, I take the case of Thomas Burt. 

Mr. MOORE, of Texas. You say you will not discuss the question 
as to the fourteen? ; 

Mr. ROWELL. I say I will not just now. 

Mr. MOORE, of Texas. I hope the gentleman will do so, because 
there has been no discussion in regard to them. 

Mr. ROWELL. I will come to them presently, I have already 
shown, Mr. Speaker, enough legal votes that the minority fail to over- 
come to offset their claim toa majority; but I come to the case of 
Thomas Burt. In this case there is but one witness, His testimony 
is to be found on page 420 of the record. He lives some 10 miles 
from where Burt lives. He disputed with Burt on election day as to 
whether he had been a resident of the district for sixty days. Burt 
claimed that he had been, and that is all there is of the testimony. 
are is no testimony to show that he had not. That is the whole 
of it. 

It seems that Burt was employed by some company, and the wit- 
ness claims that the secretary would not say that Burt wason the pay- 
rolls sixty days. Thereupon the secretary, being spoken to on the sub- 
ject, said that his name was on the pay-rolls, and that it had been 
there for over sixty days, and witness says So far as I know, he had 
been a resident there.” ‘That is all the testimony against the right of 
this man to vote, and yet this is held up as an illegal vote cast for the 
contestant. I say that I have carefully made an abstract of that testi- 
mony. I have given you the page on which yon can read it yourselves. 
And it shows, Mr. Speaker, how very far from judicially the minority 
of the committee have made up their report. 

Now I come to the next case, that of W.S. Bird, and I shall not 
stop to comment on the testimony in that case, because there is some 


doubt in regard to whether he lived on one side of the line or the other. 
There was a question there as to the boundaries. He thought he voted 
in the right district; but inasmuch as there is some doubt about it I 
will not stop to argue that point. 

Next I come to the case of George F. Jones. He was examined him- 
self. His testimony is set forth in the evidence furnished by the com- 
mittee. It shows that he had lived in the State for two years and in 
ved district from the 23d day of August, 1888. What is the objection to 

t vote? 

Why, the contestee puta witness on the stand who stated thaton the 
day of election Jones said he had been in the State a year and in the 
district thirty days. Supposing that that was the legal requirement of 
a voter and being asked the question how long he had been in the State, 
he said: “I have been in the State one year and inthe district thirty 
days;’’ and that is the evidence against his vote: that he had said he 
had lived in the State one year and in the district thirty days; and they 
throw that vote out on this testimony. 

Now, as to the case of James Parr, which is given on pages 436 and 
761 of the record. That is just as clear a case of legal voting as any 
other one. This man raised a crop in the summer in the county where 
he voted. Hewasasingleman. He flitted between that county and 
Wirt County, but that summer had his home in this county and raised 
a crop there, It is undertaken to throw out his vote because some wit- 
ness testified that he had his washing done over in Wirt. It is there- 
fore endeavored to be made out, according to the views of the minor- 
ity, that a man’s home is where he gets his shirts washed, and not where 
he lives. I have given you the testimony in that case. I claim that a 
man’s home is not necessarily with his washerwoman. 

Now, we take the case of Samuel Gray. That is a case. 
Samuel Gray is charged with beinga minor. He is put upon the wit- 
ness stand and is asked: 

How long have you lived in West Virginia? 

He says: 

Fifteen years. 

Q. Did you vote at the November election ?—A, I did. 

Q. For whom did you vote? A. I voted for Smith. 

Those are all the questions asked him. Then they put in, from the 
records of the county, a record of the issuing of a marriage license to 
some Samuel Gray; and in the marriage license it is said he was eight- 
een years old. Note, they do not ask this witness if he is a married man; 
they do not ask him if he got his marriage license in thatcounty. No 
witness testifies that this Samuel Gray was the same Samuel Gray who 
got the marriage license. It looks like a trick to deceive the committee 
and it seems to have deceived the minority. 

Now, I come to the ease of William L. Johnson, whose father says 
that he lived in West Virginia, that in 1887 he moved to Texas and 
worked there for some time, that in the following August he returned 
to West Virginia and claimed West Virginia was his residence, and that 
he only went to Texas for temporary purposes, He voted, and subse- 
quently he went back to Texas to work in, a very common thing 
among laboring men. There is some doubt about this vote, and we 
leave that without argument and submit it to you, and you can do as 
you please with it. 

The next is Frank Bratton. It is claimed that he is an insane man, 
Now, let us see what is the evidence. One witness testifies when he 
voted two years before the judges commenced to ask him questions 
and he commenced to answer the question, but his father was with 
him and answered it. He answered the question for him, and so wit- 
ness concluded that he must be of unsound mind. Another witness, a 
doctor, was asked the question: Do you think he was of unsound 
mind?” and he said Ves“ and gave no reason. The committee 
have determined that you must define what you mean. You have got 
to show the facts upon which your judgment is made. He voted in 
1886. He voted again in 1888—a strong Lapis gra in favor of his 
vote. The proof is his father was a strong Republican and in 1886 he 
went to the polls with his son; and now it is claimed that he was ot 
unsound mind; but a man of unsound mind can not have any politics. 
Nobody proves who went to the polls with him in the election of 1888 
how he voted or what his politics were. You have no evidence as to 
how he voted and no sufficient evidence that he was of unsound mind. 
I have given you the whole of that. 

Now I come to these twins, the Greathouse boys. They are charged 
with being minors. Now listen, gentlemen of the minority of the com- 
mittee, while I recount the evidence in regard to their minority. The 
boys’ father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, and aunt, as well as 
the family Bible, all state they were born in October, 1867. You have 
got the father and the mother, who keep the anniversary of the birth- 
day of their children, especially if they are twins, and you have got 
the grandfather and the grandmother, both of whom were present at 
the birth, and an old aunt, who was also present at the birth, and you 
have got the family Bible, a record, all showing that they were born in 
October, 1867. What have you got on the other side? You havea 
doctor, who attended at the birth and whom the witnesses say was 
drunk on that day. He says they were born in November; and he knows 
that because the father paid him a dollar in November, and subse- 

uently paid him $4 more, and finally the balance of the fee; but he 
don not show how he knows the date of the payment, or that he kept 
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any book account, or that he has any recollection that the first payment 
was made on the day of their birth. 

And there is one other piece of testimony. The assessors of West Vir- 

each year are required to bring in a report of the births and the 
te of the births. They go out into the country, inquire of somebody 
respecting the births in the county, and put them on a slip, and come 
in and make a record. I do not know how they get itin this case, but 
they have itat November. This record at best is but secondary evi- 
dence, good only in the absence of anything else. All the evidence 
they have with that is that of a dranken old doctor, and they put it 
against these five witnesses and the family record. This fair minority 
think that that is sufficient proof that these two voters were minors 
and their votes were illegally cast for the contestant. That is a fair 
sample of more than half of the list of 66 votes. 

Now I come to the case of William Bradshaw. He lived four years in 
West Virginia. He worked in West Virginia constantly. Sometimein 
the spring he could not get a house that was cheap enough to live in, but 
hecontinued to work in West Virginia and moved over the line for about 
six weeks, until he could get one that was convenient enough for him 
tolive in. He worked there all the time, and you say that that cost him 
his residence. I say you can not find a declaration in any law book that 
was ever printed in America that will throw that vote out. Isee I have 
used the wrongname. George Anderson, and not Bradshaw, is the voter 
Tam talking A 22 Bradshaw is the voter who wasin Ohio a short time 
to avoid arrest. 

Now I come to J. D. Dickson, a peculiar Democrat, a very vicious 
Democrat, who refused to vote for Jackson because he said he was a 
Know-nothing and no Irishman could vote for him. Dickson held ofice 
under the Cleveland Administration, and he was sent out to Dakota, and 
on his return, not being ready to go to housekeeping, he sent his wife 
over into old Virginia for a time, taking up his residence with a friend, 
and subsequently, when he got ready in the fall, he went to keeping 
house, so they claim that he was a non-resident and that his vote was 
illegal. His own testimony shows the facts. 

Now I take Jesse Morris. It is claimed that he voted twice. What 
is the proof? The proof is that they find on the poll-books Jesse 
Morris and J. W. Morris,” and they assume that Jesse Morris and 
J. W. Morris are the same person. Nobody swears toit. The ground 
for the inference is that Jesse got pretty drunk on election day and went 
up and asked to vote, and the judges told him he had voted and he 
said he had not voted ‘‘this ticket.“ The proof is that he was there 
at the polls, doing his best to get the candidate for sheriff on the Demo- 
cratic ticket elected. 

I take now this man Sheariffe. He voted in Wirt County. Formerly 
he lived in Marshall County. In June, 1888, he came to his father- 
in-law’s, in Wirt County, worked there all summer, had his clothes 
there, continued to live there, then went up into the other county a 
little while before election, and then came back and voted, his resi- 
dence being there. That is all about him. 

Next I take Austin Tafferee, who voted in 1886 and 1888 in this dis- 
trict. One witness thinks he was of unsound mind. No; I have mixed 
up two cases of unsound mind. This is the one where it was thought 
that he was unsound because his father answered questions for him. 
I pass that case without saying anything more about it. What I said 
of Bratton should have been said of this voter. 

Next I come to W. H. Mamel. They charge that this voter was not 
of age and there was some hearsay proof to that effect. They forget 
that his father comes upon the witness stand (if you want the evidence 
it is on pages 841 to 844) and swears to the boy’s ageand brings in the 
family Bible showing his age, the record kept by the good old German 
mother now dead, and he testifies that very soon after the birth of each 
of her children she made a record of it in the Bible. There is the evi- 
dence of this boy’s age which you overlooked, gentlemen, because it 
was not briefed for you. 

Here is another case, George Anderson. He was over in Ohio six 
weeks during the summer, and hence you say he has lost his residence. 

Now I come to old Israel Taylor. Iam suprised, gentlemen, that this 
minority of the committee should take old Israel Taylor and attempt 
to throw out his vote, cast in Parkersburgh, because if there was any- 
body in Parkersburgh that was a voter it was Israel Taylor. He owned 
a life estate in a little farm a few miles outside of Parkersburgh. He 
was a brick-worker. 

In January, 1948, he moved what things he had from the farm down 
to Parkersburgh and continued to work at his business in Parkersburgh, 
and lived with his son-in-law there from January, 1888, to December, 
1888. He swears to it and his son-in-law swears to it. You have got 
one witness who undertakes to mix up the time between when he moved 
the son-in-law's goods and when he moved his goods, but the case is as 
plain as any case that can be made, ‘There is no more question about 
his right to vote than there is a question that I stand here. 

Now, I come to Robert Alexander. You say his vote ought to be 
thrown out. He voted at Volcano. He had voted there for twenty- 
two years. He was secretary of two incorporated companies that had 
their headquarters there. He was secretary of the school-board of Vol- 
cano, Two years previous to this election his wife, not liking to live 
in the town, asked the privilege of setting up business for herself out 


in the country. So he rented a little farm for his wife and children 
and they ran the little farm and the little business at their own ex- 
pense had the proceeds of it. He continued to do business in the 
town, but his wife, for health and because she thought she could make 
a little money, as I have said, asked the privilege of setting up in busi- 
ness for herself and he aided her to do so. And yet you say that this 
man, who for twenty-two years had lived there, who held a public 
office there, and who had never moved away from there, was obliged to 
follow his wife out into the country, where he never had resided, and 
vote out there. That is the kind of voters that you want to throw ont. 

Icome now to Oscar Cunningham. You had a little more excuse for 
throwing out Oscar Cunningham’s vote. There were two brothers of 
them who lived in Parkersburgh. Oscar was the single one, living with 
his brother, having moved from some other place two years before with 
his brother to Parkersburgh. His brother was married. He went over 
into Old Virginia and worked a few months at the iron works in Old 
Virginia during the summer. Hecame back and voted; and you throw 
him out. There is some little excuse for the action in case, more 
than in the other; but there is no excuse for it in the law. 

Here is William White, a colored horseshoer. You undertake to 
prove by acouple of colored ‘‘strikers’’ for the contestee, one of whom 
handled the whisky for that campaign, that White had said that his 
home was overin Ohio. White worked for a man in Parkersburgh, 
lived with his family, shod horses for him, having come there in the 
spring. On election day the question came up as to whether he had 
the right to vote. He told this man, as he had told him before, that 
he had lived in Wheeling, W. Va., for nine months, and, as he had 
lived in Parkersburgh for seven months, that made more than twelve. 
‘Then he went out and consulted with one of the leading men, telling 
him how long he had lived in West Virginia. 

And he was advised, of course, that he had a right to vote; and he 
did vote. You undertake to throw out his vote on the evidence of these 
two colored men, one of whom, I say, handled the whisky forthe Demo- 
eratic campaign—set up the drinks everywhere, You propose to throw 
out this man’s vote because this striker“ of the contestee says that 
this man calls his home over in Ohio, said that he went around at the 
State fair shoeing horses. 

I now come to the vote of J. B. Nettleton. He was a school-teacher; 
had taught school five years in the precinct where he voted and had 
been in the habit of voting there. Hecame from Ohio. Like every 
other young man, he called the State from which he came his home; 
but by the solemn act of voting and by the fact of five 27555 residence 
he had become a voter in West Virginia. Lou throw him out. Only 
one witness testifies on this point, and that witness said he had not any 
doubt about his right to vote when he tried to get him to vote the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. 

Now, I have gone through, I believe, with all but one of the 66 
votes not admitted. I can not stop to go through with that one, 
inasmuch as I have not a memorandum upon the point. When I came 
to examine it I thought the vote possibly doubtful. The name is 
John Parkins. John was an illegitimate son. There was a dispute 
about his age. He was proven of age; but he lived on a boat; and the 
question was where he hitched his boat oftenest along the Ohio River, 
whether at Parkersburgh or at the Kanawha River or somewhere else. 
That is all there isabout this vote. Like a great many other votersin 
West Virginia, he was the inhabitant of a boat which was hitched 
along the river. 

Now I come to the 14 votes, commencing in the minority report with 
No. 24 and going down to 37. I shall stop only a minute to consider 
them. These fourteen men were colored employs, working on a con- 
struction or repair train which went through four counties in West 
Virginia. They voted at Hurricane, the headquarters of their division. 
The witness that testified about them was their foreman or boss, a lead- 
ing Democrat, who also voted at Hurricane. He said he was in the 
habit of voting there, although he called his home Old Virginia, whence 
he came, and paid his taxes in another town; but because it was the 
headquarters of their business, where they came to get their supplies, 
where they got their washing done, where they got their pay, it being 
the headquarters of the business, he fixed his residence there and voted 
there. He wasa leading Democrat. But it is claimed that these fourteen 
men could not fix their residence in West Virginia. Some of them had 
voted there the year before; all of them had been in the State working 
on the train more than a year; and for the year previous nearly all of 
them had been working on the train that went through the headquarters 
at Hurricane. To say that they are not legal voters is to say that men 
so working can not acquire a residence, and you will find no law that 
sustains that proposition. 

Mr. MOORE, of Texas. The gentleman does not pretend to give the 
evidence; he only states the result. 

Mr. ROWELL. In the short time I have I can not do anything but 
give an abstract of the evidence, I can not stop to read it. 

Mr. MOORE, of Texas. Were these men, or was either of them, 
within any of those four counties, except when they came in there on 
this construction train? Did they not board on the train? Did they 
not get passes from Mr, Goodwin, the contractor, to go home, as they 
said, on Christmas? 
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Mr. ROWELL, Now, if you will possess your soul in patience 

Mr. MOORE, of Texas. Is not that in the record ? 

Mr. ROWELL. I will talk about that very point, because I had 
just reached that part of the testimony. 

The law of West Virginia says that a man shall not acquire a resi- 
dence anywhere by virtue of his working for the State or of working 
for the corporation. The courts time out of mind have said that while 
that does not make him a resident it does not prevent him from becom- 
ing a resident; and I refer you to the celebrated decision in the cases 
of the students of the university in the State of Michigan. These 
men, some of them, had been there without reference to working on 
the train; others were trainmen. They had a right to fix a residence. 
They fixed it at Hurricane, the headquarters. They had been at the 
headquarters going in and ont, not sixty, not ninety, but one hundred 
and sixty days. But they lived in the cars of the repair or construc- 
tion train. That is the exact fact; and at Christmas time they took 
passes to visit Old Virginia, justas in summer time you, if you do not 
geta pass, pay your way to go to some watering place to take a rest. 
You seem to assume that because a man speaks of the home of his boy- 
hood as home,“ therefore, no matter how long he may have lived 
away from there, that must continue to be his home. It is neither 
good law nor good sense nor anything reasonable to present in an elec- 
tion contest. 

I have gone over this evidence; I have demonstrated, with two ex- 
ceptions, all of these 66 votes as claimed, and which have not been 
admitted, are plainly, clearly, and unmistakably legal. I have demon- 
strated the votes charged by the contestant as legal are unquestionably 
legal. I have repeated the testimony to you, but it does not change 
the majority which the majority of the committee reported in favor of 
the contestant. 

One word, Mr. Speaker, and I shall close my remarks, The contest- 
ant comes here as a contestant when the law, and right, and the con- 
cessions of the minority place him in the position of contestee. From 
the vantage ground of a seat unlawfully obtained this contestee isseek- 
ing, by refusing to count clearly legal votes, to retain the seat the 
emoluments of which he has drawn without right since the 4th day of 
last March. He does not present himself—I do not mean personally— 
he does not present himself before the House with that kind of a case, 
with a case that appeals to the generosity of this House. On the con- 
trary he accepted a certificate with the knowledge of how it was issued 
and upon what basis. And he refuses to stand before this House and 
rest his case in its very inception upon his prima facie right to a seat, 
thereby confessing it was his intention to participate in the affairs of 
this nation so far as they come before the House of Representatives by 
virtue of a title tainted by illegality and wrong and usurpation. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen of the minority, having been able to 

resent before the whole country the tactics of resistance for so many 
ys to prevent the consideration of such a case, will be willing finally 
to concede it is neither partisanship nor prejudice that conipels the Com- 
mittee on Elections to present in this House the report they do. When 
that committee presents a partisan report it will be time enough to ar- 
raign it. As far as I am concerned, this House will come to the day of 
final adjournment before my name will be signed knowingly to a par- 
tisan report. ; 

Now, in this case, Mr. Speaker, I hope and trust that at least the 
minority of the committee will not claim asa justification for the spec- 
tacle that has been presented to the country and the House that this 
report is either partisan or unjudicial. It was simply impossible out 
of the record to overthrow the solid array of facts which gives the right 
to this contestant. [Applause on the Republican side of the House.] 
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HON. JOHN F. ANDREW, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 15, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 4539) making an appropriation to supply the deficiency occa- 
sioned by the defalcation in the office of the late Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. ANDREW said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill differs from an ordinary appropriation 
bill, as in this case we are called upon to act in a judicial capacity 
in regard to a claim in which we ourselves are pecuniarily interested. 
And as fair-minded men have questioned the legality of such a claim 
as this, it would seem that if this claim is to be entertained at all it 
should be by a disinterested tribunal. It is argued by the advocates 
of the bill that the Sergeant-at-Arms, whose clerk has absconded with 
these funds, is a disbursing officer of the Government, and that con- 
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sequently the Government should suffer this loss. This view is not 
at all clear. In the Forty-sixth Congress when the rules of the House 
were under discussion, Mr. Garfield used this language: 

Now, the 3 Arms of this House is not a disbursing officer of the 
United States, He is only our agent, and if he should be robbed of or should 
make away with the money in his possession, we, as members, would have no 
recourse whatever, for the Treasurer of the United States holds our receipts. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress a bill was passed by the House 
making the Sergeant-at-Arms a disbursing officer but was not acted 
upon by the Senate. Had that bill become a law we would not now be 
called upon to discuss this question, It, therefore, seems that the lia- 
bility of the Government in such a case as this is no new question and 
that it has been seriously doubted. And under such a condition of 
facts I do not propose to act as an arbitrator, and furthermore, I am 
not clear in my own mind that we have not caused this loss by our 
own carelessness. This appropriation of $75,000 will, of course, use 
up the surplus in the Treasury by just that amount, and for that rea- 
son may be favorably received in some quarters. While I do not know 
that it is possible to prevent extravagant expenditures of the public 
funds by this Congress, I do know that I can prevent any of those funds 
from improperly getting into my possession. í t 
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HON. SAMUEL W. PEEL, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 15, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 4539) making an sppeo riation to supply the deficiency occa- 
sioned by the defalcation in the o of the late Sergeant-at-Arms, 

Mr. PEEL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question under discussion is a very embar- 
rassing one, embarrassing because the members of this House are 
called upon to act as attorney, witness, court, and jury in their own 
case, something all men dislike. That many members have lost their 
month’s pay for November last and some have lost much more in pay, 
deposits, etc., there is no doubt. With each of them I deeply sympa- 
thize. Iam amongst those that lost one month’s pay; I lost all of it. 
But, Mr. Speaker, this is a question too grave to be governed in our 
official action by sympathy or our personal necessities, 

That the late Sergeant-at-Arms, John P. Leedom, was a disbursing 
officer of the House of Representatives I have no doubt, made so by 
frequent acts of this House and a continuous custom for nearly fifty 
years, practiced for the convenience of the individual members; but 
that, Mr. Speaker, does not necessarily make him a disbursing officer 
ot the United States, and many members overlook the fact that Mr. 
Leedom has not stolen or run away with our money; he is here doing 
all he can to capture the rascal and repair the wrong as far as he can. 
The man who has run off with our money is Mr. Silcott, the late cashier 
to the Sergeant-at-Arms, the man from whom we have received our pay 
for the last six years, the man to whom we have intrusted our blank 
receipts to enable him to get our money from the Treasury ent 
of the United States—this we did at our peril; no one to blame for this 
but ourselves—without which he could not have drawn our pay. 

This kind of slipshod business has been practiced for over forty years 
by both sides of this House, and for which both political parties are 
alike responsible, and for our own neglect of duty we ought to bear the 
loss, and learn by the lesson and correct the practice. 

Some say as a reason for supporting this bill that the Treasury had 
no right to pay our November salary to Mr. Silcott until it was due 
(December 4, last). This is all very true, Mr. Speaker; it was nọt due 
until December 4, and the Treasury Department ought not to have paid 
it until that day, and ought not to have paid on that certificate; but 
the trouble comes back on us again for giving Mr. Silcott our blank re- 
ceipts for our November pay before it was due, thereby enabling him 
to secure the payment from the Treasury Department and each 
a party to the wrong; our mouths areagain closed. 

So, Mr. Speaker, entertaining the views Ido I can not support the 
bill, and shall vote against it. I do not think the House can afford 
to take $75,000 out of the common Treasury to make up a loss to our- 
selves, that kas been stolen at least partly through our carelessness, 
It is a matter, however, that addresses itself to the conscience and good 
judgment of each member for himself, and I concede perfect honesty 
and sincerity upon the part ofall gentlemen who differ from me upon 
this subject. But I must act for myself, and I oppose the bill from 
a sense of duty. 
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HON. CHARLES J. BOATNER, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 15, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 4539) making an appřopristion to supply the deficiency occa- 
sioned by the defalcation in the office of the late Sergeant-at-Arms, 

Mr. BOATNER said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: The course which this debate has taken renders it 
necessary that I should briefly give the reasons which will control my 
vote on the bill under consideration. 

The gentleman from Illinois has kindly drawn a distinction between 
the old and new members of this House. I do not think the new mem- 
bers desire to be put upon a plane different from that occupied by their 
associates. All or none are entitled to be paid. 

If the Sergeant-at-Arms of the late House was a disbursing officer of 
this House, the Government has not discharged its obligation to pay 
Members and Delegates their salaries. If, on the contrary, he was not 
a disbursing officer, but the mere private agent of members, his defal- 
cation is a loss to his principals, and not to the Government. In order 
to arrive at the conclusion that he was not a disbursing officer of this 
House we must decide that every House of Representatives which has 
sat since 1838 has been guilty of the asinine stupidity of adopting a 
rule which it had no right to adopt, which was beyond its powers, and 
therefore null; that all of the distinguished members of the House of 
Representatives who have preceded us, many of whom have ascended 
to the highest pinnacles of power and honorin American politics and in 
official life, were so ignorant of the Constitution and laws of the land 
as to impose duties and responsibilities on an officer of this House 
which they had no right to impose, and which created no other re- 
sponsibilities in the officer than those of a private agent of the several 
members. I havea high respect for the abilities of the gentlemen who 
maintain this proposition, but they must admit themselves that a large 
number of very eminent gentlemen who have preceded us have held a 
contrary opinion. 

In 1838, a similar defalcation having occurred, a committee of the 
House, as shown by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS], 
considered that they had fully provided against a repetition of it by 
reporting to the House the rule which substantially has been in force 
ever since. That rule provided that the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House 
“should keep the accounts of members, and pay them their salaries,” 
and to the end that the United States, whose disbursing officer he was 
thereby declared to be, should be secured in the faithful discharge of 
the trust imposed upon him, he was required to give bond in favor of 
the United States in the penal sum of $10,000, conditioned for the faith- 
ful disbursement of all moneys intrusted to him by virtue of his office. 
As the membership of the House grew in numbers and the amount 
of money falling under the control of the Sergeant-atA-rms increased, 
the amount of his bond was raised from $10,000 to $50,000, and a bond 
for this sum was executed by the late Sergeant-at-Arms. 

We find that the Treasury Department, notwithstanding the present 
denial of such a course, has consistently treated and dealt with the 
Sergeant-at-Arms as a disbursing officer, because, if not such an officer, 

t in money would not have been made to him, even on the ex- 
press and notarial power-of-attorney of each member of the House, au- 
thorizing and requesting him to do so. As shown by the gentleman 
from Mississippi, the statutes of the United States declare that any 
power-of-attorney or authority to draw money from the Treasury of 
the United States shall be null, and the Treasurer, therefore, in all 
cases, as I am informed, makes payment to the attorney or agent by 
issuing a Treasury warrant, drawn to the order of the principal, and 
which the agent is therefore powerless to collect. Had the Treasury 
Department considered Mr. Leedom as a private agent of the members, 
a warrant in fayor of each member for the amount due him would 
have been issued. 

It is, in my judgment, absurd to give more force and effect to the 
receipt affixed to the certificate of the amount due each member than 
to an ress authorization to the Sergeant-at-Arms to collect the 
amount thereof. As I have previously shown, if a member had in- 
dorsed on the back of his certificate an order, or request, directing the 
Treasurer of the United States to pay the amount thereof to John P. 
Leedom or any other named individual, the Treasurer, if he obeyed 
the order at all, would haye done so by issuing a Treasury warrant in 
favor of the member, thus putting it beyond the power of the agent to 
collect until it had gone into the hands of his principal and received 
his indorsement. 

The receipt can be considered as nothing more than an authorization 
to the t-at-Arms to colleet the money. Although that officer is 
not named in the receipt or in the certificate, he is the only person 


who could have collected it. And, though there is an acknowledg- 
ment at the foot of the certificate that the member has received the 
amount thereof, yet the Treasurer knew when that receipt was pre- 
sented to him that it was not an acknowledgment of payment, but 
merely a compliance with the rule established by the Department in 
its dealings with the disbursing officer of the House. 

I repudiate the suggestion that Mr. Leedom was my agent. Such a 
relation exists only by contract. I made no such contract. I did not 
intrust my receipt to Mr. Leedom. I intrusted it to the Sergeant-at- 
Arms of this House, as an officer whose duty it was, under the rales 
of the House and the law of the land, ‘‘to keep my accounts and pay 
me my salary.“ 

I find by Rule II of the last House, which is also a statutory provis- 
ion, that, among other officers, a Sergeant-at-Arms shall be elected, 
who shall hold his office until his successor is appointed. 

Section 5 of the Constitution of the United States declares: 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings. 

In accordance with this authority, it has established the following 
rule, which has been in force with very slight variations more than 
forty years: 

Rute IV. 


I. It shall be the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms to attend the House during its 
sittings, to maintain order under the direction of the Speaker, and, pending 
the election of a Speaker or Speaker 1 tempore, under the direction of the 
Clerk; execute the commands of the House, and all processes issued by author- 
ity thereof, directed to him by the Speaker; keep the accounts for the pay and 
mileage of Members and Delegates, and pay them as provided. by law. 

* * 


3. He shall give bond to the United States, with sureties to be approved by 
the Speaker, in the sum of $50,000, for the faithful disbursement of all moneys 
intrusted to him by virtue of his office and the proper discharge of the duties 
thereof, and no member of Congress shall be approved as such surety. 

Some gentlemen seem to think that because the bond which was exe- 
cuted by the Sergeant-at-Arms limited his liability and that of his 
sureties to the salaries of members of the Fiftieth Co instead 
of being conditional, according to the rule, which is the law, that the 
status of the case is altered, and because the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury has furnished the form of a bond which is invalid the members, 
and not the Government, must bear the consequence of this negligence, 
The argumentis so purely aquibble that noanswer to it seems necessary. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] is kind enough to warn 
us of the danger we incur in passing this bill. He declares that mem- 
bers of this House have not conducted themselves as prudent business 
men and says itis hard for members to lose their salaries. Iam ata 
loss to perceive wherein the danger lies, unless, indeed, it be that the 
House would be disgracing itself, as he intimates, should it pass the 
bill. Whenever it becomes dangerous for a member to vote according 
to his convictions on a matter which involves only a question of giving 
to the members of this House that which rightfully belongs to them 
under the laws of the land, a seat here will be no longer desirable. I 
apprehend that it would be no very great hardship for the members to 
lose the portion of their November salaries which was stolen, because 
it is only a portion, and therefore no question of the hardship of the 
case arises. 

I deny that the members of this House, in acting on the faith of the 
rule, which has in my judgment the force and effect of law, have been 
guilty of imprudence as business men. On the contrary, I maintain 
that in acting upon that rule they had the right to suppose that a 
legal bond had been given and that both the Treasurer and the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms would do their duty. 

According to the provisions of the rule, the Se t-at-Arms should 
have been under bond for the sum of $50,000, conditioned for the faith- 
ful disbursement of all public moneys coming into his hands. It was 
the duty of the Treasurer to see that this condition was complied with; 
according to a regulation of the Treasury Department, no amount 
exceeding the bond of a disbursing officer is ever paid to him at any 
one time or is left in his hands for disbursement, Had this salutary 
rule been observed and had the bond exacted of Mr. Leedom been in 
accordance with the rule of the House, he could not have received 
more than $50,000 until he showed that he had disbursed all previous 
payments, and had he defaulted for this sum his bond would have 
covered it, and neither the members nor the Government would have 
been losers by the defalcation. The gentleman from Arkansas is only 
exceeded in his magnanimous generosity by the individual who pro- 
posed to sacrifice all his wife’s relations in his country’s cause, 

With an interest at stake, as he says, of only about $60, he reads 
those who have both greater and less sums involved a lecture on their 
duty to the Government, and expresses his willingness to stand his loss 
“likea little man.“ I could stand mine, which isa trifle, with perfect 
equanimity, but the question is not what we shall do with ourown, but 
what is our duty to others, 

There are members of this House who have allowed large sums to ac- 
cumulate in the office of the Sergeant-at-Arms. None of this money 


is gone. 

Shall those whose salary for November has been stolen recoup them- 
selves from the money which justly, lawfully, and pantang 1 5 
to their associates? I think the acute sense of official honor wich for- 
bids a recoupment out of the public Treasury ought to embarrass 
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the gentlemen when they proceed to prorate the funds of private indi- 


viduals among themselves. 

So far as I am concerned, I should feel disgraced were I to yield to 
the clamor raised against this bill and vote against what I believe to 
be an honest and p payment of members’ salaries. 

I may add, in conclusion, I have no personal interest in the question 
at issue, because if the views of its o ents prevail the small balanze 
($67) which is due me on my November salary was collected by the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, placed in his safe, and is nowin the funds taken charge 
of by the Treasurer. Had I sought to pose as a political virtuoso I could 
have done so at a very slight expense, and I do not fear but that my 
constituents will smile with derision at the su tiveness of those 
members of this House who are afraid to take what is due them because 
they fear some one will impugn their motives. I do not refer to those 
who honestly believe that the Sergeant-at-Arms was their private agent, 
but to those who repudiate any such relation, but declare they prefer 
to lose their salaries rather than to explain their votes at home. 


The Sileott Defalcation. 
SPEECH 


HON. MARRIOTT BROSIUS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Weduesday, January 15, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 4589) making an appropriation to supply the deficiency 
1 the defalcation in the office of the late 5 


Mr. BROSIUS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The course of this discussion has uncovered the main 
difficulties members encounter in reaching a conclusion upon the mat- 
ter before us; and as it is a subject upon which there might be some 
misconception of the motives of members in supporting one or the 
other of the measures proposed, I desire to avail myself of the permis- 
sion of the House to place upon record a statement of the views which 
impel me to support the majority report. 

If there was in my mind a doubt upon the question, I would withhold 
my support, in view of the character and purpose of the bill; but I 
have a conviction of the validity of the arguments which sustain 
and the entire justice and propriety of the measure. Under these cir- 
cumstances I feel that my duty is as clear as sunlight and my path as 
straight as a line. 

The views I formed upon a cursory examination have undergone 

ome modification. The discussion has developed entire agreement 
among us that there is no statute which in terms charges the Sergeant- 
at-Arms with the duty of drawing the salaries of members from the 
Treasury and paying it overtothem. The practice in vogue for many 
ears rests solely upon the rules of the House and the usage of the 
ent. The only contention developed by the debate 
is whether under the rules and usages referred to the Sergeant-at-Arms 
is the t of the Government or the private messenger of members 
of the House. 

It is entirely obvious that Congress and the Treasury 
have both regarded the Sergeant-at-Arms as a public officer 
with important public functions, among which is the payment of the 
salaries of members of the House. In 1856 Congress passed an act 
which not only proceeded upon the assumption that he was the dis- 
bursing officer of the Government, through whom alone the members 
of the House could obtain their salaries, but distinctly recognized him 
in that character by imposing upon him duties which could only be 

formed by a disbursing officer, duties utterly at variance with the 
Plea of his being the private agent of members. 

The act authorized him to deduct from the monthly pay of members 
a portion of their salary for every day’s absence from theirseats. Upon 
the theory pro this presents the anomalous spectacle of the Gov- 
ernment exercising over the private agent of anothera control superior 
to that of his principal; nullifying his commands to his agent by re- 
quiring him to withhold money from his principal which the latter com- 
manded him to pay over. Noagency could existin such a clash of au- 
thority. A man can not serve two masters, 

That he is a public officer—charged with duties of a public charac- 
ter—and ible to the United States is further shown by the pre- 
cautions taken by the latter to protect itself against his official delin- 
quencies. He is required to execute a bond to the United States in 
the sum of $50,000, conditioued for the faithful performance of his 
duties. The members are protected by no bond—they have no redress 
for any losses from his breach of duty. No statute enables them to 
gue upon ihe bond to the United States. The duties he performs are 
necessary means of transacting the business of Government. It is pub- 
lic official business and he is employed by the Government, paid by 
the Government, and responsible to the Government. 


* 


ent 


Furthermore, the Constitution provides that members of the House 
shall receive a compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, 
and paid out of the Treasury of the United States. It further provides 
that the House of Representatives may determine the rules of its pro- 
a al Under these constitutional provisions the rule of the House 
reg the Sergeant-at-Arms to keep the mecounts for the pay and 
mileage of members and pay them as provided by law, acquires the 
force of law, and as effectually constitutes him a publie disbursing offi- 
cer as if he had beem made so by a statute of the United States in ex- 
press terms. His authority is derived not frum individual members, but 
from the rule which possesses all the potency of public law for the 
purpose intended. He does not bring our salaries from the 
because we individually send him for them, but because the House of 
Representatives in a constitutional manner imposed that duty upon 
him. He can not decline to perform the duty. It is not a privilege 
granted that he may enjoy or not at his option; it is an official duty im- 
posed by constitutional authority. 

The House of Representatives is one of the public official agencies 
for carrying on the Government. It is a familiar principle of law that 
public officers are not responsible for the delinquencies or misfeasances 
of those employed under them, if due care has been exercised in the 
employment of them. The doctrine of respondeat superior does not 
apply to such cases, and if it did few persons would be willing to as- 
sume the responsibility of public duties. But the House is more than 
a public agent; it is a part of a co-ordinate branch of the Government. 
Its constitutional act, as already observed, possesses the force of law 
within the scope of its operation. 

If we concede, for the purpose of the argument, that the mode of pay- 
ing salaries of members is derived entirely from the rule of the House, 
and that the House selects the officer to make the payment, it still re- 
mains that his appointment was made by constitutional warrant in a 
constitutional mode and for a constitutional purpose, and that an in- 
dividual member who did not even vote for his election can personally 
share none of the responsibilities of his official delinquencies. As well 
attempt to hold a member responsible for the consequences of legisla- 
tion or a judge for the results o! his judicial decisions. 

The membess of the Fifty-first Congress knew nothing of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the Fiftieth Congress. They regarded him as an officer of 
the Government, authorized to pay them their salaries, possessing the 
same official character and authority as any other fiscal agent of the 
Government; that money in his hands for payment of salaries was in 
Government custody, so much so as in the hands of a clerk in the Treas- 
ury Department. We had no agency in his selection; no responsibility 
therefor; no opportunity to object to or means of preventing. 

The inexperienced new members found this official agent of the Gov- 
ernment and inqnired of him how the Government transmitted our 
salaries to us, and was informed that the only mode established was 
through him as a disbursing officer, and that if we desired our salaries 
paid monthly, as provided by law, we would have to sign blank re- 
ceipts and leave them with him, one for each month, and when the 
money was due he would send us a draft. We must sign the receipts 
or we can not get our salaries. We thus conformed to the established 
mode of receiving oursalaries, The blank receipts were not available 
for any authorized use until the maturity of the salary, and when the 
Treasury Department accepted them as vouchers he knew that the 
money he paid was not due and the payment not warranted by law. 

The House in its collective official capacity as al ve body, act- 
ing under warrant of the Constitution, authori the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to take my receipt in blank and bring my money from the Treas- 
ury, and provided no other means of my getting it. The House has 
the power, and it is its duty to provide a convenient means of trans- 
mitting the salaries to the members, but it has no power toconstitute any 
officer of its choosing the agent of an individual member and compel 
him to intrust his money in his keeping whether he is trustworthy or 
not, and take thechances, against his will, of losing it. Had I been a 
member of the Fiftieth Congress I might have voted against Mr. Lee- 
dom, and made every exertion to prevent his election, under the be- 
lief that he was not to be trusted. Yet I am compelled to trust him, 
and make him my personal agent and place my money in his keeping 
and lose it if he steals it, because a legislative body whose will ex- 
pressed by a majority of votes has the force of law, chose him as the 
officer who was to be charged with the duty of disbursing the salaries 
of Representatives. 

Illustration is not needed to unveil the hideous deformity of such a 
proposition. It is not possible to conceive of injustice more flagrant 
and cruel, and no honest mind can rest with satisfaction upon the idea 
of inflicting it upon members of Congress who are not only guilty of 
no negligence or wrong but are powerless to employ safeguards of any 
kind or to protect themselves, for they are under a compulsion to con- 
form to the rules of the body to which they belong. If there was any 
negligence anywhere it was in a former Congress and not in this; and 
if such a thing was conceivable as the punishment of a collective body 
of legislators it could not go to the length of punishing this Congress 
for the delinquencies of its predecessors. 

Under these views, which I do not care further to amplify, I can not 
but regard the withholding of the salaries of members for services ren- 
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dered, because a public official of the Government, with whose appoint- 
ment we had nothing to do, stole the money before it reached our hands, 
as adding another robbery to the one already perpetrated. In this mat- 
ter we are as innocent andiblameless as a saint, and in the hands of 
the Government we ought to be as safe as an angel in the court of 
heaven. But there being-a deficiency, the money can only be made 
available for our payment by an appropriation bill. The report of the 
majority of the committee therefore presents the only possible mode of 
securing the salaries due:us; we have no alternative but to vote for it. 


Mortgage Indebtedness. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 15, 1890, 


On the bill (S. 1181) to require the Superintendent of Census to ascertain the 
number of e who on farms and homes, and the amount of mortgage 
indebtedness thereon. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill had its origin in numerous requests and 
resolutions from farmers, laborers, and farmers’ associations of various 
kinds, sent to the Senate and House of Representatives, asking that 
this information be ascertained in connection with the taking of the 
Eleventh Census, 

The Senate bill now under consideration is the result of a conference 
between the Census Committee and the Superintendent of the Census. 
In the first place it was thought that this information could be obtained 
through the enumerators of the census in connection with the popula- 
tion schedule at an expense of $200,000 or $300,000. It was shown by 
the Superintendent of the Census that this method would be unwise 
and unreliable, and would delay the taking of the census, and render 
it, when taken, less valuable. 

In the first place it was shown that the enumerator only sees one out 
.of five or six of the persons who could answer questions pertaining to 
indebtedness, mortgage liens, and titles of this kind, and could not 
gather trustworthy statistics of this character. Inthe next place if the 
head of a family were seen he might regard such questions as inquisito- 
rial and refuse to answer them, and if the wife or son or daughter were 
seen they might not know, as a matter of fact, whether the property 
were mortgaged or not, and if mortgaged they might not know for what 
sum or for what pu 

It being the intention of the Superintendent of the Census to ascer- 
tain the population accurately and quickly and to publish this infor- 
mation at the earliest possible date, it was agreed on all hands that this 
method be abandoned, and that the Superintendent be authorized to get 
this information in his own way, and an appropriation of a million dol- 
lars is made in this bill for this purpose.. 

This matter was given a great deal of time and consideration in the 
Senate. The first report of the Census Committee, which was really a 
report in relation to the first plan named, was adverse. The matter 
was re-referred to the committee, and a bill in substance the same as 
the one now under consideration was reported to the Senate, and it 

with only a few dissenting votes. 

The Senate was unwilling to endanger or delay the taking of the 
census, as provided in the law which passed the last Congress, but the 
members on both sides, in the main, agreed that this information ought 
to be gathered in some other way, even if it does cost a large sum of 
money. And it should be remembered by the friends of this measure, 
and it has been mainly urged by the Democratic side of this House, 
by whom all of the bills have been introduced, I believe, that it may 
cost over a million dollars. The Superintendent of the Census gives it 
as his opinion that it will cost more rather than Jess, 

It is well that the House and the country understand what the pas- 
sage of this bill means. The law passed by the last Congress, under 
which the Eleventh Census is now being taken, provides that the in- 
debtedness of the country shall be taken by counties, that the recorded 
indebtedness, as shown by the records in each county, shall be ascer- 
tained, the indebtedness of corporations and individuals to be separately 
taken. The objection to this method is that the records are unreliable, 
as very many of the mortgage debts have been paid, in part or in whole, 
and nothing in the records shows this. 

This objection, however, has been largely overcome, and this method 
of taking the records as a guide has been made more valuable by a test 
adopted by the Superintendentof the Census. This test consists of the 
appointment of three skilled experts, who have gone to four remote 
parts of the country and taken the indebtedness as shown by the rec- 
ords in a county in each locality, with a list of the debtors and cred- 


itors, and then by visiting the debtors and creditors ascertained the act- 
ual amount remaining unpaid on each mo of record. Or, in 
other words, the Superintendent of the Census has done already in four 
counties, selected in different States and in different parts of the coun- 
try, just what this law requires to be done in all the counties of all the 
States in the Union. 

In this way the ratio between the recorded indebtedness and the actual 
indebtedness is ascertained. This was done in order to show, as nearly 
as possible, the actual indebtedness of the whole country under the 
law now in force; and I understand that the ratio ascertained by this 
method is nearly the same in each of the four counties chosen asa test. 
It was supposed by the Superintendent of the Censns that this estimate 
would give to the country all the information necessary, and I do not 
know why this plan is not satisfactory. 

It seems, however, that the people, or many of them, insist on a 
house-to-house canvass, which will extend to all of the thirteen million 
farms and homes in the United States, where it is to be ascertained 
whether the occupant is the real owner or a tenant, whether the prem- 
ises are mortgaged or not, and, if mortgaged, for how much and for 
what purpose, the rate of interest paid, etc. This is an immense in- 
quiry. It involves an inquiry into the financial condition of every 
home in this country. 

How much these inquiries may infringe upon the personal liberty of 
the American people I shall not attempt todiscuss. There will proba- 
bly be some objection to these inquiries by the very people who now 
ask for the passage of thisact. Some men will not care to make public 
their private affairs or impair their credit by what they may regard as 
unnecessary disclosures. Be this as it may, the determination to pass 
this bill seems to bea foregone conclusion, and I do not feel like oppos- 
ing a measure which the people so urgently demand, even if my judg- 
ment should be against it. 

All I propose to do is to explain somewhat this measure. Having 
been the chairman of a subcommittee to whom were referred all of these 
bills on this subject, as well as the petitions, memorials, resolutions, 
etc., I am familiar with the facts which surround this proposed bill, 
which only lacks the consent of this House to become a law. 

I will call the attention of the House to the following letter from 
the Superintendent of the Census, showing the impropriety and impos- 
sibility of obtaining this information from the enumerators of the 
census while taking the enumeration and gathering certain facts under 
the present law, and also his estimate of the expense of this method 
in case it were adopted: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Census OFFICE, 
Washington, January 22, 1890. 

My Dran Sin: In estimating the cost of ascertaining the mo debt on 
farms through the census enumerator, as requested by you yesterday, I pre- 
sume it would be fair to assume that there will be returned in June next some- 
thing like 7,000,000 farms, There were in 1830 a trifle more than 4,000,000 farms, 
representing an increase in number, as compared with 1870, of 50 percent. Ap- 
plying the same percentage of increase to the number returned in 1880, there 
would be, on this basis, something more than 6,000,000 farms in 1890. The im- 
migration during the decade has n very large, however, and it is reasonable 
to 17 that there will be actually returned very close to 7,000,000 farms. 

Ifthe enumerator was allowed additional compensation at the rate of 5 cents 
for each farm, for obtaining the data concerning mortgage debt, the cost would 
be at least $350,000. 

It is not a question of cost, however, nor, indeed, of providing extra compen- 
sation for the enumerator, but rather as to the effect thatsuch a line of inquiry 
would have on the general work of enumeration. The inquiries to be made 
would relate to the fact of mortgage, the amount of mortgage debt at present, 
the reason for making the mortgage, and the rates of intere t paid. These ques- 
tions would be asked in connection with the ownership or rentals of farms, and 
naturally would be among the first inquiries made by the enumerator. Thean- 
tagonism and opposition which would be thus created in the mind of the farmer 
Hit sip hg would operate seriously against securing by this means accurate 

nformation. : 

Another reason why the farmer would object, if not refuse absolutely, to su 
ply this data is contained in the fact that he would be called upon to expose his 
financial condition to the enumerator, who is a local man and presumably 
known to every farmer in his enumeration district. 

Furthermore, of the whole number of farms in the United States roturned 
in 1889, vier one-fourth were rented, while in some of the States. notably 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, almost one-half of the 
farms were rented. So that the visit of the enumerator to the tenant farmer 
would not reveal the true condition of affairs so far as one-fourth of the farms 
in the United States areconcerned. In very many cases the owners of the farms 
would be non-residents, and the statement could not be secured from him 
by the enumerator. If we assume that of the remainder, that is, those owning 
farms, at least one-third would refuse to give the information, it will be seen 
that any statement concerning farm mor hered by the census enu- 
merator would represent scarcely 50 per cent of the total farms in the country. 


Very respectfully, ROBERT P. PORTER 


Hon, JosErH D. TAYLOR, Superintendent of Census. 


House of Representatives. 

The question, and the only question, which seems to influence some 
of the members of the Senate and House in supporting this measure is 
the urgent demand for it. Most of the members of both Houses have 
received resolutions, memorials, and requests from individuals, organ- 
izations, and societies of different kinds. Aside from the importuni- 
ties and requests sent to the Senate and aside from those coming to 
members, I will present the following list of those referred to our com- 
mittee: 

Petitions and resolutions asking that the next census show percentage of farms 
clear of incumbrance, and mortgaged, and occupied by owners, 


Alabama: Resolution of Calvary Alliance, No, 12; petition of 24 citizens of 
DeKalb County, 
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Illinois: Memorial of Knights of Labor, 852, Chicago; memorial of Board of 
Chicago; memorial of York Lodge, No. 953, F. M. B. A.; memorial of 

Amity Lodge, No. 297, F. M. B. A. 

Tudiana; Twenty citizens of Indiana, 

Kansas: Resolution of Alliance No.25,Cowley County; resolution of Alli- 
ance No.7, Kansas City. 

Kentucky: Petition of 125 citizens of vated | Ky.; petition of 44 citizens, 
Knights of Labor; resolution of Logan 9 heel, 1,800 members, 

Louisiana: Petition of 206 citizens of East Baton Rouge, La.; resolution of 
Crescent Local Assembly 2049, . 

Maine: Petition of assembly of Kaiga of Labor, Bath. 

Massachusetts: Resolution of Assembly No. 7189, Knights of Labor, North Leo- 


minster, 

Missouri: Resolution of Excelsior Wheel, No, 1048; resolution of Agricultural 
Wheel, No. 1611, Cedar County; portion: of 42 citizens, State of Missouri; Reso- 
lution of Doylsport Farmers“ ‘All lance, é 

Michi : Resolution of Marathon Association of Patrons of Industry. 

New Jersey: Resolution of Local Assembly Knights of Labor, No. 5578; 
tition of 4{ names, Williamstown; petition and resolution of Farmers and La- 
borers’ Union; committee Labor Association, Nu. 1241, Vineland. 

New York: Resolution of Lodge No. 5660, Knights of Labor, Fort Edward; 
petition of 52 members of Local Assembly, No. 5945, Knights of Labor; petition 
of Waverly Assembly, No. 4966, Knights of Labor, Waverly; petition of Bar- 
nett Grange, No, 577; petition of 38 different assemblies Knights of Labor, New 
York; memorial of Northern New York Protective Association ; tition of 
Coleville Grange, No. 518; petition of Knights of Labor of Oswego District As- 
sembly, No 44, 

North Carolina; Petition of Rich Fork Alliance, No. 1127. 

North Dakota: Resolution of mass-meeting of farmers of Walsh County. 

Ohio: Memorial Local Assemblies No. 120 and No, 6172, Knights of Labor; 
memorial Local Assembly No. 5143, Knights of Labor, Galion; resolution of Lo- 
cal Assembly No. 5853, Knights of Labor, Napoleon; petition of River City As- 
sembly, Knights of Labor, Madeira. 

Pennsylvania: Resolution of Local Assembly, Division No. 27, Knights of La- 


bor. 

South Dakota: Petition of Highland Alliance, South Dakota. 

Tenuessee: Resolution of Georgetown Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union; reso- 
lution of MeMorin County Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union; resolution of River- 
side Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union; resolution of New Warren County Farmers’ 
and Laborers’ Union; petition of 13 farmers and laborers of subdivision No. 148, 
Benton County: petition of 45 farmers of Talbott, Tenn.; resolution of Farmers’ 
and Laborers’ Union, Howardsville; petition of Agricultural Wheel, Madison 
County: petition of Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union No. 486, McNairy County ; res- 
olution of Farmers' and Laborers’ Union No. 387, Gibson County; resolution of 
Farmers’ and t.aborers’ Union No. 276, Obin County; resolution of Farmers’ and 
laborers’ Union No. 1178, Obion County; resolutions of Farmers’ and Laborers’ 
Union of Haywood County; resolation of Farmers’ and Laborers Union, 
Double Bridges; resolution of Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union, Loudon County; 
resolution of Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union, Double Springs, No. 740. 

‘Texas: Resolution of Llano County Alliance, Texas; resolution of Kendal 
County Farmers’ Alliance, Texas; resolution of McCulloch County Farmers’ 
Alliance, Texas; petition of 73 citizens of Palo Pinto County, Texas; petition 
of Assembly 2969, Knights of Labor, of Gainesville, Tex. 

Virginia: Petition of Farmers’ Alliance, Fauquier County, Virginia. 

Wisconsin: Petition of farmers and laborers of Oconto County, Wisconsin; 
resolut on of Dells Assembly, Knights of Labor, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Minnesota: Petitions of 119 citizens, 63 citizens, and 101 citizens of Rochester 
and vicinity, ~ 


These memorials, coming as they do from the farmers all over the 
country, and from Knights of Labor, and from Farmers’ Alliances and 
farmers’ clubs, and from labor organizations, can not be denied favor- 
able consideration, and if the law of March 1, 1889, the Jaw passed by 
the Jast Congress, is not satisfactory to them, this law ought to pass; 
but I do not see, I must confess, what good its passage will do. 

Agriculture is everywhere depressed, and farms and farmers are suf- 
fering the consequences of a great wrong not to be found, in my judg- 
ment, by this inquiry. The reduction of the duties on wooland woolen 
goods made of American wool in 1883 isthe principal cause of the present 
depression in agriculture, From that time to this agriculture has gone 
down and down, pasture Jand has been turned into plow land, the 
wool industry has given way to corn and wheat and cattle, and prices 
have grown less and less, until we are now realizing the depth of our 
folly in importing wool that we ought to grow and woolen goods that 
we ought to make. Scarcity of money in the rural districts can only 
be accounted for by the fact that we are no v sending out of the country 
annually $240,000,000 of money for wool, woolen goods, glass, iron, steel, 
and other articles which ought to be furnished by our own country and 
our own people. 


Mortgage Indebtedness. 


SP E E OH 


HON. JOHN A. PICGK LE R, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 15, 1890, 


On the bill (S.1181) to require the Superintendent of Census to ascertain the 
number of people who own farms and homes,and the amount of mortgage 
indebtedness thereon. e 


Mr. PICKLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am in favor of this bill. It is asked for by the 
farmers and by the farmers’ organizations, by laborers and by the me- 
chanics of this country, and I know no reason why this request should 
not be heeded. There is a growing feeling in this country to squarely 
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meet this question of the mortgages and incumbrances upon the homes 
of the people. Sy 

There is a very strong feeling of dissatisfaction and unrest among the 
producing classes, a feeling that the agricultural and producing classes 
of this country are not deriving the legitimate results of their labor. 
They behold the corporations and trusts of the country prosperous 
and growing rich with fabulous rapidity, while the producer is unable 
to hold his own, and is compelled to Maid. his home and encum- 
ber the roof over the heads of his wife an children to meet his pres- 
ent necessity. 

He desires to know the weight of this incubus, the danger of this 
indebtedness that hovers over his land and his home and that threatens 
with its high rate of interest to ruin him and his family and pass title 
to his possessions into the hands of the money loaner and leave him 
penniless, He desires to ascertain the grasp of this debt, that he may 
if possible devise means of discharging it, as well as to trace the gen- 
eral features of its cause and origin. 

It is claimed on this floor that this is useless; that the men who are 
demanding it do not know what they are asking or what they want. 
I deny this proposition, Mr. Speaker. 

I have the honor to represent a constituency very largely agricultural, 
men who have dared to brave the hardships and privations of a new 
country, who have had the courage to forego the comforts and advan- 
tages of the older countries, to acquire homes for themselves and chil- 
dren in the great West. No more industrious, intelligent, and progress- 
ive -people are found anywhere. They are fully competent to deter- 
mine what they want, and they are a thinking people, and are deter- 
mined to ascertain, if possible, the cause of the great depression of the 

Pe interests of the country, that they may devise some means 
relief. 

They believe the millions of indebtedness, with its great drain of 
yearly interest, is intimately connected with the future welfare of them- 
selves and families, and realizing that they must face the situation they 
desire to do so in an intelligent manner, They believe that the trans- 
portation companies, the money-loaners, the combinations and trusts 
of this country, are amassing fortunes at their expense, and they are 
organizing and determined, as American citizens and freemen, that they 
will not quietly longer submit to such injustice. 

And further, Mr. Speaker, they believe that the information that 
vill be obtained by the provisions of this bill will tend in the direction 
of their inquiry as to their surrounding conditions and will be thus bene- 
ficial. 

In this, Mr. Speaker, I believe they are right. I am for the bill. 


Code of Rules. 


SPEECH 


HON. WM. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 12, 1890, 
On the report (No. 23) of the Committee on Rules, 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the peeuliar circumstances which surround this 
discussion, by which the introduction of this code of rules was preceded, 
and which have marked the entire proceedings of the House up to this 
point, I feel that it is proper to put on record some of the reasons I have 
for my earnest opposition to those parts of this code which are entirely 
revolutionary, which I am firmly convinced are unconstitutional, and 
which reverse the practice of the House during its entire history. 

The tendency for many years has been to render this House less and 
less a deliberative body, to diminish constantly the importance of the 
individual Representative, to make the debates on this floor less impor- 
tant, and to turn over the real power of legislation to the respective com- 
mittees to which are assigned the different branches of legislative duty. 
This is an unfortunate tendency and necessarily Jowers both the d 
nity and influence of the House. It makes the House the mere fol- 
lower, and not the leader, of public opinion. It transfers the true re- 

nsibility of action from the publicity of the floor to the powy of 
the committee-room, and gives advantage to every form of doubtful 
approach possible to the individual member, : 

This proposed code greatly intensifies this tendency. In almost 
every change reported by the Committee on Rules, the publicity of the 
House, the value of debate, the action of the individual Representative, 
give way to the power of the Speaker in his room and to the commit- 
tees on the floor. For example, an individual Representative, under 
clause 3, Rule XXII, must obtain unanimous consent to correct the 
erroneons reference of a bill, while a committee claiming jurisdiction 
can do it by a simple majority on motion; by clause 1 of Rule XX VIDO, 
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it requires only a majority to suspend the rules to fix a day for the con- 
sideration of a bill or resolution favorably reported by a committee; and 
by clause 5 of Rule XXIV, it fs only when authorized by a committee 
that itis in order to move to go into the Committee of the Whole to con- 
sider a particular bill. 

These are merely illustrations of the carefulness with which this 
proposed code has been constructed to give to the ker and the com- 
mittees the power of legislation, and to deprive the individual mem- 
ber, so far as it may be possible, of the power to interpose and affect 
the order or current of legislation. This is still more forcibly illus- 
trated in the change which gives to the Committee of the Whole 
the power to limit debate, and to limit it with a rule so narrow as 
practically to prevent debate when the committee so desires. I think 
it unwise to intensify this tendency. It lowers the dignity of this 
House and gives to the Senate increased power and dignity. 

For the last. quarter of a century, except on great occasions when 
there have been great debates, there has been a sensible decay of the 
esteem in which the lower House has been held by the people, and an 
increase of the esteem in which the Senate is held, until to-day it is 
considered a most decided promotion to be transferred from this Cham- 
ber to the other wing of the Capitol. It is not the longer term of serv- 
ice, nor the greater ability, nor the larger experience, but it is that the 
Senate is really a deliberative body, where debate is encouraged, where 
popular opinion is created, where time is given for the consideration of 
P ablia measures, and where the individual Senator is really superior to 
the committees of which he is a member. 8 

Another preliminary and general observation I desire to submit is, 
that the proposed code is based upon the conception that it is the duty 
of the House to facilitate business, and to facilitate business is 
considered to be solely the passage of measures, when in truth an im- 
portant function of a great representative body is to refuse to affirm- 
atively act upon proposed measures, It has been found, after a hun- 
dred years of i that to reject rather than to pass proposed 
legislation is the part of wisdom. In the Fiftieth Congress somewhere 
near fifteen thousand bills were introduced; of these somewhat over 
eighteen hundred became Jaws. The rejection of 88 per cent. of these 


proposed bills, taken as one act, was much wiser than the passage of pe 


one-fifth of them would have been. 

Deliberation, caution in consideration, slowness in reaching a con- 
summation, are among the very highest qualities of a representative 
legislature; and the rules which permit this to be done are necessary 
to the wise transaction of business; and all rules which prevent it must 
workharm. Ofcourse, with the power of appropriation, and with the 
higher power of levying taxes, there must be such rules as will enable 
Congress to pass the necessary appropriations for the proper mainte- 
nance of the machinery of government; and all the codes which have 
been adopted by this House since its inauguration a century ago have 
facilitated the introduction, preparation, and passage of revenue and 
appropriation bills. ‘There never has heen a code under which a ma- 
jority of the House did not have full power to do this. ` 

As to all other business, except in rare emergencies, there is no ne- 
cessity for haste, but there is often great occasion for caution and delay, 
These rules, as far as it is possible, prevent that caution and delay 
whenever the Speaker and a bare majority desire hasty action. 

Now, rules are never imposed for the purpose of giving the majority 
power. It has that power inherently and necessarily, and a code of 
rules must be a limitation upon its exercise. Rules are for the pro- 
tection of minorities, not solely because the individual Representative 
may have rights which ought to he protected, but because he repre- 
sents directly constituencies, and, indirectly, all the States, which have 
rights, and which constituencies are entitled to be heard through him, 
and by his action influence the legislation which is to affect their pros- 

ity and happiness. We do not speak nor act for ourselves on this 
hoe. The rights which we claim are not personal tous. They are offi- 
cial, belonging to us in our representative capacity, and are for the benefit 
of our respective constituencies, and therefore necessarily in part for 
the entire body of the people. This code is based upon the idea that 
the minority has no parliamentary rights, and that the rules have for 
their object no other than to enable the majority to do as it 
pleases, and as rapidly as it pleases, 

If the majority were always the same, co alwaysof the same 
Representatives. and therefore each always responsible for his. of 
every vote, this might be tolerable, because the country could then 
ascertain with certainty the identical Representatives who have passed 
the measures under which it must live; but the majority and minority 
are constantly fluctuating, very rarely, except on partisan questions, 
composed of the same tatives. The line of division is more 
often horizontal in this Chamber than down the main aisle; and this 
code therefore constantly renders obscure the identity of that particular 
majority who may be responsible for any particular measure. 

But there are three alterations in the proposed code which are radi- 
cal, and upon each of which I desire to comment. 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUORUM. 


The controversy which for the past few weeks has attracted the atten- 
tion of the country, between the Speaker of the House and the Demo- 
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cratic Representatives, grew out of his claim that he, by virtue of his 
office as Speaker, and without any rule of the House, had the constitu- 
tional power to have noted upon the Journal of the House the names of 
enough silent members on a yea-and-nay vote to make with those who 
voted on that roll-call 166 3 and thereby create a 
quorum to do business. 

This is not a question of parllamentary law, but it is a contest over 
the proper construction of the provisions of the Constitution, and it 
necessarily is twofold—first, as to the power of the Speaker as Speaker 
to count a quorum, even if the Constitution would permit a quorum to 
be counted, on the call of the yeas and nays except by the roll; and, 
secondly, whether the number as shown by that roll-call was not un- 
der the Constitution exclusive and conclusive of the presence of “a 
quorum to do business.’’ The report of the committee proposing by 
clause 3 of Rule XV to confer this power upon the Speaker, in common 
with any member, may be construed into an admission by the major- 
ity that the exercise of that power by the Speaker was without war- 
rant, for otherwise it need not to have been granted by the Honse. 

When the Constitution was adopted its framers were entirely famil- 
iar with the constitution and proceedings of Parliament, and with the 
constitution and proceedings of various legislative bodies in this coun- 
try; and they put into the Constitution certain provisions, irrepealable 
save by a change in the Constitution, to govern the House. These pro- 
visions must be construed in the light of the evils which were to be 
remedied, as well as in the light of the objects for which they were in- 
serted. A number smaller than a majority of the members of Parlia- 
ment was a quorum sufficient to do business, There was a mode by 
which the Speaker of the House of Commons could ascertain whether 
a quorum was present, and there were parliamentary modes of taking 
a vote. 

Now, the Constitution, in the light of these facts, requires: 

I. 9 è © Amajority ofeach [House of are) shall constitute a quorum to 
do business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner, and 
under such penalties as each House may provide, 


+h House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its members 
for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a mem- 


r. 
3. Each House shall keep a Journal of its proceedings, and from time to time 
publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment require se- 
ei ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either House on any question 
shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the Journal, 
* * . * * . +% 
2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the 


Senate shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President of the United 
States; if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with his ob- 


jections, to that House in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the 


objections at large on their Journal and proceed to reconsider it. If after such 
reconsideration two-thirds of that House shall to the bill it shall be 
sent, together with the objections, to the other 8 which it shall like- 
wise be reconsidered: and if approved by two-thirds of that House it shall be- 
comen law. But in all such cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against the bill 
shall be entered on the Journal of each House vely. 

As the duty to keep a Journal is devolved upon each House, and as 
the Clerk is the officer of the House in the performance of that duty, it 
seemed perfectly clear that the Speaker, who is the servant of the House, 
had no right to have entered upon that Journal any fact of any nature, 
nor to give to the Clerk any order for him to make such entry, except 
by the order of the House, and that any attempt of . this 
was an usurpation of authority. I believe it is wholly unprecedented. 

The Speaker, in the presence of the House, acting by the implied 
consent of the House, with the recognized power of the House to pre- 
vent his action, has no doubt from the very beginning of Congressional 
practice given directions to the Clerk to makeentries upon the Journal, 
but this was always done under the rules of the House, with the im- 

lied consent of the House, and with the power of the 
ouse tostop it at its will. It was never assumed that the Speaker, 
by mere virtue of his office, could put any entry onto the Journal; and 
in this entire discussion no precedent in either House of Congress has 
been found to give even a color of justification to such an assumption. 

The verity of the Journal is assumed by all the courts. It, and it 
alone, is evidence of what occurs on this floor. It, and it alone, is evi- 
dence of what this House does. Its narration is conclusive after it has 
been approved, and therefore to preserve its verity and to maintain its 
purity is of the very highest importance to the certainty of our legisla- 
tion and to the stability of our proceedings, It has not been an idle 
controversy over mere words. It goes to the very nature of the evi- 
dence upon which the rights established by our legislation are based. 

‘f To do business“ requires that a majority of the House“ shall 
“constitute” the body acting, which the Constitution calls ‘‘aquorum.”’ 
The mode in which that business is done when that quorum comes to 
act is by voting. When itvotes by voice or by tellers the presumption 
is that the silent acquiesce with the voting majority, and that in their 
seats are the elected Representatives of the people, for it is their duty 
to be present, and the presumption is that each is performing his duty; 
and therefore all busines#done by a vote by mere sound or by tellers 
is conclusively presumed to be with the consent and acquiescence of all 
who have not voted in the negative. 

Under this rule any member can entera motion to reconsider, because 
he is presumed to have voted with the majority. But it was given to 
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one-fifth of those present to require that that business should be done; 
that is, that the solemn act of 5 bill or adopting a motiou by 
voting, which is the only mode in w this can he done, should be 
done by having those votes recorded in the Journal, and having the 
fact that a quorum was actually doing business made manifest by 
a roll-call, and whenever this one-fifth present made this demand, in- 
stantly it became the duty of the House to do business by that roll- 
call, and by the most familiar rule that evidence became exclusive and 
conclustve. Whatever that roll-call showed, and only what that roll- 
call showed, could become part of either the act of doing business or 
of the Journal which narrated the transaction. 

There can be no rule more firmly established than that when the Consti- 
tution or statute requires a certain fact to be proven in a certain mode, 
it can be shown only in that mode and by that evidence. Itwould be 
an insult to the intelligence of this House to quote authorities. The 
Journal alone testifies as to our transactions here; the mandatory roll- 
call alone reveals who is present to do“ that precise“ business.“ 

To it no one can add, nor from it subtract; it speaks by order of the 
Constitution, and when it demonstrates that a quoram is present do- 
ing business, that business“ is done; if it demonstrates that a 

uorum did not do business’’—that precise, identical ‘* business’’— 
en the vote is a nullity, and the House has full power to continue its 
sessions and compel ‘‘the majority“ to attend. This is the constitu- 
tional limit to the power granted, and wisely, fora measure which 
can not receive the voluntary and concurrent vote of a majority of 
the Representatives ought not to pass. 

This construction is conclusive on the face of the Constitution itself; 
and if it were an entirely new proposition I would feel no hesitancy as 
to the proper construction of these provisions. No power is given by 
these provisions to ascertain whois presentsave by that roll-call. And 
the duty of ascertaining by the roll-call the presence of a ‘‘ quorum to 
do business,’’ at the desire of one-fifth of those present, under section 5 
of Article I, is as absolutely mandatory as the ascertainment under 
clause 2 of section 7, that two-thirds of each Honse have voted by the 
ayes and noes before the veto of the President can be overruled. 

But this construction was put upon these provisions of the Constitu- 
tion by those who made it. The rules which have governed this House 
upon this matter during fifty Congresses were in substance those adopted 
by the first Congress, composed largely of members of the constitu- 
tional convention. Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, on January 28, 1880, 
when this same general matter was under discussion, said: The rule 
as reported by the committee is as it was made by the founders of our 
Government.” That rule upon which Mr. Stephens was commenting 
is substantially the rule that was in the code of the last Congress, and 
is diametrically hostile tp that reported by the committee of the pres- 
ent Congress. He adds: 


The Constitution has been in existence for over three-quarters of a century, 
and the Government carried on all thetime under this rule as reported, and with- 
out the proposedamendment, * * * at rule has been the rule of this House, 
Ithink, since the first Congress. There have been divers attempts to a:nend it 

© members vote whether they will or not. [think wehad bet- 
ter leave it just as we find it. 


This is undoubtedly stated with historical accuracy. The proposi- 
tion of law that the contemporaneous construction of a constitutional 
provision and afterwards long acqniesced in will be held to be the 
proper construction, is familiar and undoubted. There is no better 
established principle than that the courts will follow that construction 
which was placed upon a constitutional provision by those who made 
it and who had to perform official duties under it. And under these 

visions both Houses of Congress acted. The First Congress, in the 
mate and the House, united in what was meant, and fifty subsequent 
Congresses in both Houses have concurred in that construction. 

It can not, therefore, be complained of with any sense of justice when 
we who adhere to that construction contend that its sudden and abso- 
lutely unprecedented repudiation is revolutionary. If our contention 
is well founded, this House by rule has no greater power to havea 
8 counted by the Speaker or Clerk or the House itself than the 

peaker had without rules. The rule can not confer the power upon 
any body if the Constitution prohibits the exercise of it. 

It is no answer to respond that there have been in some houses of 
the State islatures an occasional revolt against these constitutional 
restraints. These few and generally violent exceptions to an almost 
universal observance for a century demonstrate the power, universality, 
and general acceptance of the rule we contend for. Nor doesa dictum 
in an occasional decision on the construction of some statute of a State 
conferring powers and imposing duties on municipal councils or village 
trustees iate the sudden repudiation in Congress of the unbroken 
action of both Houses of Congress. 

These particular provisions affect these Houses alone; primarily 
they and they alone can practically construe them; they and they alone 
can act under them. ‘Their construction for a century is final, con- 
clusive, and obligatory on us and these bodies. And if eminent names, 
illustrious services and great learning can add strength to the con- 
clusiveness of this argument, surely the Vice-Presidents and Speakers 
who have presided over these Houses, and the Senators and 
sentatives who have deliberated in these Houses, give sanctity to the 
rule, and they who lightly discard their united consensus of opinion 


on so grave amatter must expect comparisons to be made between these 
predecessors and themselves. is 

These constitutional provisions cast upon the elected majority of 
each House the responsibility of ‘‘doing business.” It changed the 
mere presumption of law, that those present and silent acquiesced 
with the majority, and compelled each member of the House present 
at the time the roll was called to elect to vote on the measure or to tes- 
tify by his silence that he was not willing to aid its passage even by 
voting against it. It was under this provision, the province of the in- 
dividual member as it might indeed be his highest duty to resist the 
22 an iniquitous bill by putting upon the majority the duty of 

ing present in the Chamber and accepting the responsibility of the act. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN DILATORY MOTIONS AND REFUSAL ro VOTE. 

There is a generic and radical difference between the exercise of the 
constitutional right to be silent and compel the mujority to act and 
take the responsibility therefor, and the parliamentary right under a 
code of rules to affirmatively act and thereby prevent the majority from 
acting. ‘‘Filibustering’’ by virtue of dilatory motions is an afirma- 
tive and aggressive act by which obstacles are put in the way of the 
majority and that majority prevented from acting. This may be or 
may not be a proper proceeding. Itmay or may not have been carried 
to excess; but this is not like unto the constitutional right of the 
minority to be silent, by which no obstacle is thrown in the path of the 
majority; but, on the contrary, that majority instead of being prevented 
from acting, is compelled to act. 

This distinction has been carefully covered up and ingeniously ob- 
scured here, that the public sentiment might not distinguish between 
the parliamentary filibustering under a code of rules, and the con- 
stitutional silence permitted by the provisions which I have quoted. 
Under the Constitution a bill can be passed by a majority, and it may 
be within the power of a certain minority to require all the majority 
to assume responsibility forthe measure. This isa most valuable right, 
valuable to the Government, safe to its Treasury, and profitable to the 

le. 2 

When the majority consists of 169 Representatives belonging to one 
party, and the caucus of that majority, being therefore only 85, de- 
termines that a measrue shall be adopted, there may be Representatires 
belonging to the majority whose character is such that they are not 
willing to jeopard it by voting for such measure, and yet from ambi- 
tious or other motives they are not willing to openly revolt against the 
caucus decree. 

Now, under the Constitution it is in the power of the minority, if 
it consists of 160 or 161, to compel 166 of those Representatives to 
take the responsibility, each man for himself, of affirmatively indorsing 
by his solemn and recorded votə that measure, or of preventing its 

by refusing to obey the party decree incaucus. Theconstruc- 
tion contended for by the Republican majority of this Honse enables 
a number of such Republican Representatives to preserve their party 
standing, and yet also keep within them a fairly good conscience, by 
merely absenting themselves when the vote comes on; and then gives 
the power to the Speaker to compel a certain number of Democratic 
Representatives to consummate the devious and possibly iniquitous work 
which these absented Republicans can not find it in their consciences 
to do for themselves, by merely counting them as present, d 
that a constitutional quorum to do business” is in the Hall, 
declaring that the measure for which these absent Republicans will 
not vote has been enacted. 

It will not do to say that the majority can not be presumed to pass 
that which is improper or iniquitous, for in times of party excitement 
measures of more than doubtful character have been passed in the Con- 
gresses of the past, and measures of doubtful character have been pre- 
vented from being passed by dilatory proceedings or by the of 
a minority to vote. And during this very controversy we have wit- 
nessed the remarkable spectacle of the leading Republicans, men of con- 
spicuous position and of national reputation, suddenly proclaiming 
that the constitutional views which they have held until past middle 
life and the Congressional acts which have marked their career during 
protracted and brilliant Congressional life have been erroneous, im- 
proper, unworthy, and when this is done in the face of the nation surely 
it is not overstepping the limits of the strictest parliamen courtesy 
to deplore the removal of that barrier which the Constitution inter- 
posed to prevent the enactment of measures which could not receive 
275 recorded votes of a majority of the Representatives elected to this 

ouse. 

There can arise no harm of a permanent nature from this construc- 
tion of the Constitution. All that can result is a comparatively short 
delay or the failure to pass a bill because it can not receive the votes of 
a majority of the House. This was so well stated by General HAWLEY 
that I quote from the debate in the Forty-sixth Congress: 


worst that can be done by a factio 
is to fight until the act: 8 the members elected shall pass 

When they are present, that ndly maj constitute a quorum of them- 
selves. They do not require the assistance of the minority. They run the 
House ä In case of what you call factions resist - 
ance, we drive them only to that. * Now, we are causing no hardship 
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whatever in taking the ground we do against this new rule, and I think we do 
no serious wrong to the country at any time when we sitin our seats and decline 
to vote. If the majority desires to have a bill passed in o tion to our wishes, 
then let the majority come here and pass it over our „At any rate, I de- 
cline to be answerable to see hanes but my constituents if I sit in my seat and 
decline to vote. [hold myself responsible to them and to the Constitution alone. 


And this has been made the rule by the constitutions of a majority 
of the States of this Union, if I am correctly informed, among them the 
t States of Pennsylvania and Illinois, together with other States 
in every part of the country. It is the prevailing tendency of the popu- 
lar thought that no legislation ought to be accomplished which can not 
receive and which does not receive the recorded approval of a majority 
of the law-makers. It is a wise provision, and its destruction can not 
be in the interest of good government. 
COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE, 

The proposed rule which makes a quorum of the Committee of the 
Whole House consist of a hundred members is, if possible, even more 
dangerous, and is equally unconstitutional. This view has been so 
well presented by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] that it 
is unnecessary to make a further argument upon it, but it will not be 
improper to say that the contention that the whole House, which by 
the Constitution can not do business“ unless a majority of its mem- 
bers participate therein, can by a simple rule adopted by itself change 
itself from the House to a committee, and by that mere change of name 
and some change in the mere rules of procedure become enabled to 
transact business with a hundred members, 

It is mere splitting at straws and haggling over words to say that 
what is done in the Committee of the Whole is not ‘‘ to do business,” 
in the constitutional sense of those words. The business done is of the 
very highest importance. The amendments passed upon, accepted, or 
rejected, practically commit the House to the gravest and most impor- 
tant legislation. Vast sums of money are taken from the public Treas- 
ury by the action of that committee. The rights of the citizen, the 
duties of public officers, the course of public business are settled in that 
committee. That committee is the House; the House is that commit- 
tee. When the House is in session, that committee can not sit; the 
House may give permission to all other committees to sit during its 
sittings, but in the very nature of the case it is impossible for the House 
to give to the Committee of the Whole House permission to sit while 
it is in session. If the House adjourns, the committee can not sit. If 
the House is in recess, the committee can not sit. - 

By the action of a quorum of the House, that House ihen present re- 
solves itself into the Committee of the Whole. It does not cease to be 
the House; it does not adjourn; it does not take recess; it does not dis- 
solve. It simply, for parliamentary purposes, under parliamentary 
rules which by the Constitution the House has the power to adopt—it 

es from the forms of procedure adopted for the government of the 
Iouse, sitting as the House, to those adopted for the House sitting as a 
Committee of the Whole. This committee when it rises necessarily 
resolves itself into the House without any other action; without any 
action of any sort, eo instanti, by the very act of the committee rising, 
the House as a House is in,session. 

Now, it does seem to a plain man that itis absurd to say that it is 
mandatory upon the House to have 166 Representatives to resolve 
itself into the Commtttee of the Whole, that it takes 166 Representa- 
tives to constitute the House into which the Committee of the Whole 
resolves itself by virtue of its rising, but that in the interim the same 
House by merely calling itself the ‘‘Committee of the Whole” can 
do business“ with less than one-third of the elected Representatives 
of the people. This Committee of the Whole House, in the English 
House of Commons, and in our country, has been the great protection 
of the tax-payers of the country. 

In these committees, constituted of the members elected to the dif- 
ferent bodies, have been discussed and settled what shall be the reve- 
nues which the Empire of Great Britain and the imperial Republic of 
the United States may have, what taxes shall be levied upon the labor 
of the respective countries, and what fnnctions shall be granted to those 
to whom these-revenues are given. Here the representatives of the 
people were given the very widest latitude of debate and the wider lat- 
itude of amendment. The forms of procedure by which this latitude 
was guarantied did not make this committee a different body from the 
House whose members composed it, but simply took from them some of 
those trammels of parliamentary law which it has been supposed were 
necessary for the transaction of the more formal and agreed-upon mo- 
tions passed upon by the House. i 

In this committee are perfected the bills; here the real work of econ- 
omy, of frugality, of impartial distribution of burdens, is done; here 
jobs are throttled or exposed; schemes skillfully concealed in the midst 
of sections are brought to light, and in that light die. All this is 
changed by this rule, and changed not towards greater caution, more 
careful deliberation, wider debate, more anxious scrutiny, but to ill- 
considered haste, to the easy accomplishment of precedent arrange- 
ments, to the more pliant adoption of doubtful measures, to the cur- 
tailment of troublesome debate and annoying interrogatory by which 
well-devised schemes might be defeated. 

With the power to substantially stifle debate, to render possible log- 
rolling by combination between various schemes, the ease of preserv- 


ing so small a quorum under such a combination, this new creature 
misnamed the Committee of the Whole House will become the most 
potent and, I respectfully predict, the most rous factor in legis- 
lation. With such a Committee of the Whole and the power to count 
a quorum this House enters upon a new era of | tion. The ex- 
periment begins with the new century of Congressional government. 
The practice of a hundred years, adhered to by fitty Con , gives 
place to these two new rules; and I content myself with leaving to the 
future to write the history of the experiment upon which we are en- 
tering. 
g DILATORY MOTIONS, 

As to that part of the proposed code which is parliamentary rather 
than constitutional, J have but a single additional suggéstion to make. 
The power granted to the Speaker to decide what motions are dilatory 
and to refuse to entertain them, is a most dangerous and ungracious 
power. He must be asingularly pure, passionless, and impartial char- 
acter who can occupy the Speaker’s chair in this House and so conduct 
himself in that great office, with. this added and unprecedented power, 
as to preserve the confidence and esteem of the House. No man who 
is at all conscious of the difficulties which confront a Speaker armed 
1 0 this power would willingly accept an office burdened with such 
a duty. 

It will be almost impossible that his motives will not be miscon- 
strued; that his actions will not be eriticised; that his conduct will 
not be condemned. Impartiality in a Speaker has been well compared 
to chastity in a woman, and it is almost as essential that the Speaker 
should have the reputation for impartiality as that the woman should 
have the reputation for chastity. To have his proper influence upon 
the House, to maintain his proper standing in the country, he must 
be believed to be impartial as well as be impartial; and if a large 
minority of the Representatives on the floor believe that he does not 
deal with them fairly, that he does not exercise this great power im- 
partially, it obstructs the pleasant and proper transaction of business. 

I doubt whether there is a living man who can exercise the power 
granted by that rule during one term of this Congress without disas- 
trous consequences to his reputation, and without the danger of fre- 
quent anger and perhaps permanent estrangements between Represent- 
atives on the floor. It necessarily tends to bad temper, to crimination 
and recrimination, to the creation of a feeling of injustice, to the be- 
lief that the rights of the Representative have been trampled upon, 
that the courtesies due have not been granted, and out of all this will 
necessarily grow that state of mind which prevents the orderly, prompt, 
and pleasant transaction of the public business. 

In a House like this, constituted as this is, most of its business must 
be done by consent based upon mutual respect and confidence. We 
grow to be specialists. On a great number of important matters we vote 
on faith. We are not able to examine the questions for ourselves; they 
aretoonumerous. Weare notable to investigate the facts bearing upon 
these matters; they are too voluminous; time and opportunity are not 
given. When that mutual confidence and esteem give way to dis- 
trust; when on one side there is a feeling that arrogance is displayed, 
and on the other that unnecessary and angry obstruction is interposed, 
it will be found that not merely will our sessions be unpleasant, but 
they will grow to be unprofitable. 

I will append to this the paper drawn by my colleague [Mr. CAR- 
LISLE], which presents the views of the minority on the contested ques- 
tions between the Speaker and the Democratic Representatives, Ihave 
felt, however, that my duty to my own constituents and to myself re- 
quired that I should put upon record some of the reasons which have 
controlled me during these controvèrsies. I will not trespass upon the 
courtesy which the House has shown by permitting the printing in the 
RECORD of such speeches as were not delivered on the floor, by making 
any comments upon the motives, objects, or purposes of those by whom 
these changes have been made, nor even by making predictions as to 
what will be the results of the changes, I leave all that to the devel- 
opment of the future. 

It is not, however, improper to add that the rules in this code and 
the rulings which have preceded their introduction, and the principles 
upon which those rulings and this code are based haye given widespread 
alarm to a very large section of the country, and anxiety and appre- 
hension to other sections of the country. When the possibilities of 
legislation under this new code and under this new construction of the 
Constitution are considered, it is not strange that the alarm in one sec- 
tion and the anxiety in other sections should be created. 

For myself I have such a profound confidence in the general wisdom 
of the great body of the American people, in the general sense of right 
and justice by which these people are controlled, in the power of that 
spirit of freedom which pervadesour institutions and by which they were 
created, and in the marvelous resources of our young country, that I 
do not fear permanent disaster from the acts of any party in possession 
of any branch of the Government. We are young enough and rich 
enough and at heart free enough to temporarily bear misrule and to 
emancipate ourselves from it. 

THE VIEWS OF THE DEMOCRATIC REPRESENTATIVES ON THE RULING OF THE 
SPEAKER, 


The present situation in the House of Representatives is so anomalous and 
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the unprecedented decisions of the Speaker are so full of danger to the integrity 
of future legislation that we consider it our duty to submit a brief statement of 
the mene? nat order that the propriety of the course we have taken may be fairly 
determined, 

The House met on the 2d day of December, 1889, and immediately organized 

the election of a Speaker aud other officers, On the same day, by u resolution 
of the House, the Speaker was authorized to appointa Committee on Rules, and 
the rules of the last preceding House were refe to that committee. The 
committee, consisting of the Speaker himself and four other members, was ap- 
pointed on the Sth day of December, and on the 9th it made a report authorizing 
the Speaker to appoint all the other committees and defining their jurisdiction. 
The Committee on Elections,to which were referred all cases involving the 
rights of members to theirseats, was appointed on the 9th day of December. 

Although nearly two months have elapsed since the Committee on Ruies was 
fa penny it has made no report upon the matters referred to it except the par- 
tial one ma ¢ on the 9th of December, and consequently the House has been com- 
pepo to conduct its business without any rule ors stem except the general par- 

jamentary law às construed by the Speaker. There have been no Calendars, 
no order of business, no fixed time to receive reports from committees, or for the 
consideration of bills or resolutions, and in fact no regular methods whatever 
in the proceedings of the House. 

The American House of Representatives has been during all this time, and 
still is, so far as rules for its government are concerned, in precisely the same 
condition as s popular meeting or a political convention in which the chairman 
and his partisans absolutely control all the proceedings. No measure can get 
before the House for con ideration unless the Speaker chooses to allow it to be 
presented, and mombers have no means of knowing in advance what they are 
to be called oo to discuss or decide. 

This is the first time in our history that a legislative assembly, or even a pub- 
lic meeting, has attempted to transact business for any considerable period with- 
out a re x code of rules 98 the order ofits proceedings, and the in- 
convenience and injustice resulting from such an attempt have been forcibly 
illustrated in the presentinstance. The Speaker has repeatedly during these 
extraordinary proceedings refused to entertain parliamentary motions that have 
been recognized as legitimate ever since the Government was established, and 
when attempts have n made to appeal from his decisious he has refused to 
submit the question to the House. By his arbitrary rulings, sustained in some 
instances by less than a quorum, he has subverted nearly every principle ofcon- 
bays er and parliamentary law heretofore recognized in the House. 


is Re rtisan domination ofthe House was submitted to—though 
not without repea rotestsa—until we became convinced that it was the te 
liberate pu of the Speaker and his supporters to proceed without rules 


to oust the ocratic members whose seats are contested and admit their 
Republican opponents, whether elected or not. i 

On 2 January 20, the Committee on Eleotions called up a contested- 
election case, and the Democratic members determined that, in the absence of 
rules, it should not be considered if they could prevent it by any proper parlia- 
mentary proceedings. Accordingly they raised the question of consideration, 
demanded the yeas and nays, and on the call of the roll refrained from voting. 

The result was that less than a constitutional quorum voted; but the Speaker, 
in violation of the uniform practice of the House for more than a century, pro- 
ceeded to count members who were present but not voting, and declared that 
the House had decided to take the case up. From this decision an appeal was 
taken, and on a motion to lay this appeal on the table the yeas and nays were 
taken, and less than a quorum v but the Speaker again counted members 
not voting, and decided that the motion was agreed to, and his ruling thereby 


sustained, 

The Constitution of the United States provides that a majority of each House 
“shall constitute a quorum to do business, but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent 
members in such manner and under such penalties ax each House may pro- 
vide.“ Another clause of the Constitution requircs each Honse to keep s 
Journal of its proceedings, and provides that when one-fifth of the members 
present desire it the yeas and nays shall be taken upon any question and en- 
tered in the Journal, 

Since the beginning of the Government under the Constitution, more than a 
hundred years ogo, the House of Representatives and the Sonate have uniformly 
eonstrued the first clause of the Constitation quoted above to mean that a ma- 
jority of all the members elect must be present and actually participate in the 
transaction of business, and that whenever, upon a call of the yeas and nays, it 
appeared from the Journal, which is the only official record, that less than the 
constitutional quorum has voted on any proposition the vote was a nullity, and 
Sole business could be done until the requisite number appeared and 
voted, 

Every presiding officer in the Senate, and every Speaker of the House, except 
the present one, held that when less than a quorum voted on a call of the 
yeas and nays, no matter how many might be actually present, it was his duty 
to take notice of the fact and declare that the pending bill or motion had not 
p . When the vote is not taken by yeas and nays it is not entered upon 
Journal, but if any member makes the point that no quorum has voted, the pro- 
ceeding is a nullity, and the vote must be taken over. The presumption of the 
law is that when nothing sopas to the contrary, the proceedings of a legisla- 
tive body are regular and valid, and therefore when the official record does not 
show that less than a quorum voted, or attention is not called to the fact in such 
a way as to furnish legal evidence of it, the question can not be made afterward. 

Many bills have been passed when there was no quorum voting, and it is 
equally true that many have passed when there was no quorum actually pres- 
ent, but this doos not prove that the proceeding would have been valid in either 
case if the official record had shown the fact. 

In order to secure certainty and stability in the administration of the law it 
isa rule in our jurisprudence that when a particular construction of a consti- 
tution or a statute has been for a long time acquiesced in, not only by those 
whose duty it is to exeoute it, but also by those whose personal and property 
rights are affected by it, the courts will recognize it as the true construction and 
enforce it accordingly. 

Even if this were an original question it would not be difficult to show that 
the practical construction of the Coustitution which has prevailed in the House 
and Senate for over one hundred years isthe correct one, Speaker REED him- 
self, when in the minority on the floor of the House, stated the truo meaning 
and the true philosophy of the Constitution when hesaid; ‘The constitutional 
idea of a quorum is not the presence of a majority of all the members of the 
House, but a majority of the members present and participating in the business 
of the House. It is not the visible presence, but their judgement and votes, 
which the Constitution calls for." 

PRECEDENTS VIOLATED, 

General Garlield, Mr. Blaine, Mr. Hawrny, Mr. Conger, Mr. Robeson, and 
other eminent Republicans have taken the same position, and their arguments 
have never been answered. If any legal or political question can be settled in 
this country by the long acquiescence of jurists and statesmen of all parties, 
certainly this 9 has passed beyond the domain of discussion. 

When, therefore, the present Speaker repudiated this settled construction of 
the Constitution, and decided that when the official record which the Constitu- 
tion requires the House to keep shows on a Gall of the yeas and nays that a 
quorum has not voted, he can count members present and not voting, and thus 
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by his own act, outside of the recorded vo 
passed, we considered it our duty, as a part of 
to enter our protests in every form available to us under the ci 

We are not contending for the right of the minority to govern, as the support- 
ers of the Speaker have endeavored to make the country believe. 

On the contrary, we are denying the right of a minority to eject members from 
their seats or to pass lnws for the governmentof med poopie: Under the Consti- 
tution a majority of the members of the House constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ness, and we are simply insisting that less than a majority shall not do busi- 
ness. We are contending that the majority shall take the responsibility which 
properly belongs to them, and shall come to the House of Representatives and 
vote if they desire to control its proceedings; and we are protesting against 
their right to carry their measures by counting us when we do not vote. 

The m of the majority that they have a right to govern the House with- 
out attending its sessions and taxing. part in the conduct of its business is too 
preposterous to require refutation. If must be evident to any one who under- 
stands the position taken by the Democratic inority in the House that iscan 
not possibly result in any injury to the country or any injustice to the majority. 
Its only effect will be tocompel the Republican majority, elected by the people, 
to assume the responsibility imposed upon them. On the other hand, no one 
can foresee the evils that may result from the inauguration of the practice of 
counting votes not cast in order to make a quorum, 

Under it a mnog of the members elect to the Hous aud Senate may pass 
the most tyrannical laws for the oppression ofthe people, and the most corru 
laws for the spoliation of the public sury. Whether so intended or not, its 
direct tendency is to break down the barriers hereto ore existing for the pro- 
tection of the citizen against the encroachments of power and tho spoliation of 
the Treasury by atori the limitations which the Constitution lias wisely 
imposed upon the legislative department. Constitutions are made to restrain 
majorities and protect minorities, A majority ruling without limitations or re- 
straints upon jis power is a pure despotism, and is inconsistent with our system 
of government, 


e representatives of the people, 
reumsiances, 


The Farmers and the Tariff---Mortgage Indebtedness. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD LANE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Salurday, February 15, 1890, 


On the bill (S. 1181) to require the Superintendent of Census to ascertain the 
number of people who own farms and homes and the amount of mortgage in- 
debtedness thereon, 


Mr. LANE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am heartily in favor of this bill. Nearly all the 
farmer organizations of my district have written me in regard to this 
measure, und urged me to use my influence to secure its p ; and 
Lam glad that immediately after the adoption of the rules of this House 
this measure is brought forward. ‘The farmers are organizing in the 
great Northwest, and it is time that some recognition should be given 
them by this House. 

If they are true to themselves and to their organization laws will be 
passed recognizing their rights and to some extent ugatni the bur- 
dens that now oppress them. They have been inactive too long, and 
this to a great extent accounts tor the disregard that has been paid to 
their interests in this House. 

The object of this bill is to ascertain to what extent the homes and 
farms of the people are mortgaged, and to ascertain the number of per- 
sons who live on and cultivate their own farms and who live in their 
own homes, and the number who hire their farms and homes. 

It is evident that farmers, as a class, are not prosperous, Their crops 
in many States do not sell for enough to pay the cost of production. 
The information furnished by this bill will open the eyes of the people 
to their true condition and enable them to intelligently comprehend 
the source of the evil that threatens their very existence. It may not 
be absolutely reliable, but it will show them to what extent their 
homes are mortgaged, where these mortgages are held, and why one 
section of the country has prospered in preference to another. The bill 
should pass, as well as the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dockrry]. 

Mr. Speaker, under the courtesy extended by the House to members, 
I wish to investigate the condition of agriculture and its decline in this 
country, although such discussion may be a little foreign to the meas- 
ure under consideration. But representing as I doa great agricultural 
constituency, I hope the House will indulge me in submitting my views 
on this important question. 

Mr. Speaker, industrial depression has laid its withering hand ôn 
the agricultural interests of America, and farming will soon be among 
the lost arts in this country if something is not speedily done to resus- 
citate and give it new life. 

A large majority of our people are engaged in the time-honored pur- 
suits of agriculture, and of right they are entitled to consideration from 
the law-making department of the Government, and while for the last 
twenty years every other interest has been watched and guarded this 
interest has been rendered contributory and subordinate to all others. 
I view with feelings of profound sorrow and gloom the farming inter- 
est of the great Northwest to-day. 

Sir, I propose to examine some of the causes that have led to this 


determine that a measure has 
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condition of things, and to show that even amidst abundant harvests 
the farming interest of the West is nearly paralyzed. The price of every- 
thing that the farmer hás to sell has so declined and the price of every- 


thing he has to purchase has so advanced that the farm that he once 


held in fee-simple is now mortgaged to make the ends meet, and in 
many cases the mort are being foreclosed and the farmer with his 
wife and children are driven from their homes. 

Tt has been the standard maxim in all ages that the cultivation of 
the soil lies at the very base of all industry. If the farmers of the 
country are suffering from the effect of unwise legislation, all the other 
interests of labor in this country suffer in consequence. No nation can 
long prosper unless the arts of agriculture are in the ascendency. The 
d ence of agriculture was the decadence of Rome, The farmer is 
the strength and shield of every government. During the Revolu- 
tionary war our greatest generals came from the fields and returned to 
the plow when the war was over, and certainly during the late civil 
pent the farm contributed its full quota both to the rank and file of the 

my. 

Tn no calling in life in this country to-day can nobler or grander 
men be found than on our farms, and yet by an unjust law their con- 
dition is reduced to that of serfs. They bear all the burdens of gov- 
ernment and receive none of its benefits, but simply the right to exist. 
I wish to speak to-day in their interest, being personally acquainted 
with their condition and wants. I do not claim that the farmers of the 
country are paupers and are now starving, but what I insist upon and 
what.I expect to show is that the farmers are not sharing in the in- 
creased wealth of the country and are. not receiving their just propor- 
tion of it. I deem it necessary first, however, to state some general 
propositions which are now received as axiomatic truths. 

First, taxes in any and every form are oppressive and burdensome 
to the people. It is said they are as merciless as death and as certain 
to overtake us as eternity. But, notwithstanding this, every good 
citizen should be and I think is willing to pay his just proportion of 
the taxes necessary to support and defray the expenses of the Govern- 
ment that protects him, and, while such taxes are a burden, it is the 
duty of the Governmentto make them as light on the citizen as possible. 

‘Taxes are absolately necessary for the life of the nation, and the 
needed revenue must be supplied by the people—it can not come from 
anywhere else. There are two — — of taxation, direct and indirect. 
A direct tax is a pro-rata levy by the state on all the property of its 
citizens, as is the practice in most of the several States for raising a 
State revenue. An indirect tax is an assessment on the business or 
consumption of a people. This system is exercised in various ways by 
the Government, asa tax on manufactures of tobacco, spirits, ete., and 
a tax on goods imported into this country, which latter tax is an assess- 
ment on the consumption of the people. 

I do not deem it necessary to define these various systems of indirect 
taxes further, as I propose to deal with none of them but the tax on 
imported goods, which is now universally called a tariff. 

A tariff is therefore a tax, and any person who denies it is simply a 
fit subject for an insane asylum, be he President, Senator, Representa- 
tive, or other person. The Government levies a tariff or duty on im- 
ported which the importer pays and adds it to the cost of the 
article, with freight, interest, commissions, and other costs, and the 
consumer in the end pays the tariff with all the other costs. 

This proposition will not be denied by any one. The result of a 
tariff on ourimported articles in nearly all casesis to increase the price 
of the article to the consumer. Take sugar for example; the tariff on 
imported sugar causes a rise on that article to the consumer to the ex- 
act amount of the tariff. Sugar that is sold here for, say, 10 cents per 
pound, upon which there might be a tariff tax of 5 cents per pound, 
if not for the tariff could be purchased by the consumer for 5 cents per 

pound. This is nearly trne of all other importations. 

A tariff may be levied for two purposes, namely, for revenue or pro- 
tection; or, as itis stated sometimes, a tariff for revenue with incidental 
protection, or a tariff for protection with incidental revenue. But a 
tariff for either purpose has the effect to raise the po of imported ar- 
ticles to the consumer just the extent of the tariff. When a tariff is 
paid on an imported article at the port of entry the Government gets 
the tariff or tax and the consumer pays it. From this source the Gov- 
ernment collected over $217,286,890 last year. 

But the tariff has another effect; it raises the price of imported goods 
to the extent of the tariff, and that of necessity increases the value of 
all like domestic manufactured goods in this country. That is, be- 
cause of the tariff tax the domestic manufacturer is protected to the 
extent of the tariff tax and he is able to sell his for that much 
more than he would be if there was no tariff. There was manufactured 
in this country last year over $6,000,000,000 worth of goods, and there 
beingan average tax of 47 per cent., but say 40 per cent. for convenience, 
because of this tariff the manufacturer of domestic goods in this country 
was a recipient, as a gift from the consumers, of the snug sum of over 
Fain pea E In other words, because of this vicious tariff system the 

ers and laborers, who are the greatest consumers, were compelled 
to pay this enormous sum to the merchant princes and manufacturers 
asa gratuity. And still the protectionists are demanding an increase 
of the tax on many imported articles, 


But in what I have to say at this time I do not care to discuss sched- 
ule rates of 40 or 47 per cent., but the principle that underlies the sys- 
tem itself. It being admitted that a tariff is a tax, it is a tax for some 
person to pay. Ihave shown that the consumers last year paid- the 
Government over $217,286,890, and to the domestic manufacturers 
$2,400,000,000. Now, who is benefited by this system? Clearly, the 
manufacturers. The tariff raises the price of goods. If not, why do the 
manufacturers desire to keep the tarif up? Aside from the fact that 
it is not warranted by our Constitution, as I think is fully explained 
by the Supreme Courtof the United States in the case of The Loan As- 
sociation vs. Topeka, 20 Wallace, where it is held by the court that 
taxes can only be levied under our Constitution for public purposes— 
I could add to this as further authority the names of eminent states- 
men, both living and dead, who sustained this view of the question, 
but I deem it unnecessary—I think it is manifest to every fair-minded 
person that taxes should only be levied for public purposes and not to 
create private fortunes; any other system is manifestly unjust. 

A government that taxes the mass of its citizens to enrich a class 
does not deserve to exist, and can not long exist, unless the laboring 
classes and farmers consent to become slaves, and in this country we 
are fast tending to that result. What right has the Government to 
take by law one-third of the poor man’s wages and give it to the rich? 
And yet this is done every day. There is nota laboring man in the 
country who has a family to support who is not compelled to pay one- 
third of his annual earnings to support the tariff system. 

If it were not for this tariff system the necessaries of life that he is 
compelled to purchase for the support of himself and family he could 
purchase for one - third less. He is now compelled to pay fifteen or twenty 
dollars for a suit of clothes; if it were not for the tariff tax he could buy 
a similar suit for $10. Ile is compelled to work twenty day when ten 
days’ work would be sufficient, and thus he is robbed of his labor and 
to that extent is a slave. But to make him content with his lot he is 
told that his condition is better than that of the pauper laborer of Europe. 

This argument, if it may be called such, is a very poor one; this ar- 
gument was used to the slave in the South fifty years ago. He was 
told that his condition was infinitely better than in say: in his 
native land, and, in fact, that his condition was infinitely better than 
his brethren in the wilds of Africa. In fact, many able lectures were 
delivered and learned essays written to prove the point, and the ig 
argued his better condition and the divine right to hold him In is 
chains. But where are these arguments now? Repudiated by their 
authors as unworthy of the enlightenment of the nineteenth century. 
The master, in those days, claimed the wages of the slave and by law 
they were given to him. 

The present high protective system is simply a huge, complicated, 
far-reaching instrumentality putin motion by unjust laws to take the 
hard-earned money out of the pockets of the farmers and laborers and 
place it in the ets of the wealthy. It dishonestly takes the wages 
of labor, and thereby enslaves the laborer. This s; should not 
and will not long endure, for if it does it would be a mockery to call 
this country free. 

I wish briefly in the time allowed me to-day to examine how the 
farmer is benefited by a protective tariff. Mr. CuLLom, the senior 
Senator from Illinois, during last fall published an article in the Forum 
in which he states That the interest of the farmer is in favor of a 
protective tariff. Is this true? The farmers of Illinois are intensly 
interested in this question and they know better than any one else their 
true condition. What is that condition? Do the farmers of Illinois 
feel that their wives, children, and others, depending on them for 
shelter, bread, and fuel may not come to want if the present system is 
continued? Do they feel that there is no incentive to toil for that 
nothing will come of it but one monotonous repetition of work and that 
others will reap the reward of such labor until existence itself becomes 
a mockery? Is the condition of the farmer all that he desires it should 
be? Isubmit the following figures comparing the past with the present, 
see I think will show that the farmers’ condition is not what it 
should be: 


The increase in the value of our farms between 1850 and 1960 was as follows: 


Total increase, ten years 
Average yearly increase essersi 


337,346, 958 


This was the free-trade cra, the ten years of a Democratic low tariff. Contrast 
these with the past twenty years of high tariff: 


12 A COREE TENET . ˙·¹ä A ̃ CZ. ⁰ͤᷣ rn 
LOOO. i ranri l TT r „045, 045, 097 

Total increase, twenty years. . . . . ee esse; 3, 552, 051, 769 
Average yearly increase . . . . 8 ‘a 177, 602, 583 


In otber words, farming was 90 
eratie low tariff than it has been un 
ures the increase was: 


1550 to 1860 (ten years) 


r cent, more prosperous under a Demo- 
a Republican high tariff. In exact fig- 


469, 586 
181 


1861 to 1890 (nineteen years). a 2 .— Op 00 Sy SED, 

When we consider that the ion more than doubled and the weath of 
the country increased more fivefold between 1850 and 1889, the significance 
of these figures can not be 
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FARMING VERSUS MANUFACTURING. 
That farming paid ander a low tariff is shown by the capital invested in it; 


Yearly i „ 1 
That it has not paid under protection needs but a glance at the census figures: 
1860.. 


Yearly increase, 2} per cent. 
In ten years of low tariff our farms doubled in value. In twenty years of pro- 
tection they have only increased 54 percent. No other explanation is needed 
why farming no longer pays, why the farm lands of Vermont are for sale at $2 
per acre, and why industry is seeking other fields. 
During the “free-trace era” 123,029 firms were engaged in manufacture, and 
the census shows the following capital invested: 
$533, 245, 351 


Ne nE AEA CCC ͤ ͤ (VVV c OSR ove Comat PON ERE 

Yearly increase, 9 per cent. 

The farmer and the mijl-owner were then on equal terms, and both 8 
Manufacturing was confined to what would pay. In 186} the cotton- mill own- 
ers of New England, the woolen-mill owners of New York, and the 8 
of Pennsylvania, about 3,000 in number, obtalned control of the legislation of the 
United States, and this is how they protected themselyes: 


777% A TTT NAR AAOS EEO EAR $1, 009, 855, 715 
TTT ENEE EE EE S 2,790, 272, 606 

Yearly increase, 844 per cent, 

These figures are the totals of all manufactures, protected and non - protected. 
Some industries, like our ship-yards, have been ‘ protected” out of existence 
others have been crippled, and these bring down the average, for only a smal 

rtion of our menufactures are protected, and they have prospered not 
only at the expense of the former but at the expense of the unprotected manu- 
fact: 


In 1556-1860 the pany ee l de ee s ae lle come 
bring o tbe country, 
pends Oy oan taxed, it was 4457 3 E bear its fair share of the ee 
penses of Paiaka a pone — — freyi: — is to-day the importer of 80 per cent. 
— 8 ‘sone fs to-day the oth 
owners. 

These figures absolutely show that the high protective tariff has not 
benefited the farmer in the way of advancing the price of his lands. 
Let-us now see if a high protective tariff increases the price of farm 
porun The re of the Bureau of Statistics of March, 1834, con- 

a table showing the average price of farm products in New York 
from 1846 to 1883. According to this the average prea of wheat was 
$1.59 under the Walker tariff and $1.48 under the Morrill tariff; corn 
was 77 cents under the former and 66 cents under the latter; flour was 
$5.83 as against $4.69; wool under the Walker tariff was 32 cents and 
under the Morrill tariff it was only 28 cents; timothy seed was $3.12 
as against $2.62 in the latter period; and this same depression of prices 
will be found true of all other farm ucts. 

Now, remember that the Morrill tariff was much higher than the 
Walker tariff, and according to the theory of the Senator a tariff is 
benefiting the farmer, and therefore the farmer should be better off un- 
der the high tariff than the low one, but just the reverse is shown to be 
the fact; or, in other words, the Senator would make the farmer believe 
that the more taxes he pays and the less he gets for his farm products 
the better is his condition. 

We will look at it in another light. According tothe census of 1880 
the number of ns engaged in farming was 7,670,493. Of course 
this did not include their wives and children, although they do a great 
deal of the farm work; so it is safe to say that there is over one-half 
of our entire population engaged in agriculture. The whole number of 
farms in 1879 was 4,008,907, and the value of the farms was $10,197,- 
096,776. The value of farming implements and machinery was $406,- 
520,055. The value of live-stock on the farms was $28,586,397, and 
this makes the total capital interested in farming in the year 1879 
$12, 132,667,837. 

The estimated gross valne of all farm productions for that year was 
$2,213,402,564. This includes all that was sold and all that was con- 
sumed as well as all that was on hand. The gross product for the labor 
of each person engaged on the farm was $288.56 for the year. This was 

e gross earning and did not include board, clothing, cost of seed, or 

terest on the capital. But the interest on the invested capital in 
farming at 6 per cent. apportioned to each person would amount to 
$94.90, and this taken from $288.56 leaves $193.66 as the gross prod- 
uct of the labor of each person engaged in farming, and this would 
amount to not quite 62 cents a day, and now out of this is to come the 
board and clothing of the farmer; and is it any wonder that farming 
does not pay? And yet the Senator from Illinois says that the farmer 
is greatly benefited by protection. The Lord save the farmer from such 
protection. 

Now let us look at the other side of the picture. The number of 
3 engaged in manufactures in this country in 1880, as you will see 

y the census, was—males over sixteen years, 2,025,335; females over 
fifteen years, 531,639; children and youths, 181,921; this makes a total 
of 2,738,895. The capital invested was $2,790, 272, 606; the gross prod- 
uct of the manufactures was $5,369,579,191; from this deduct the value 
of the material used, $3,396,823,549; this gives a net product of the 
manufactures of $1,972,755,642 for one year. This gives each man, 
woman, and child en: in man the sum of $721.93 as the 
product of his or her rperannum. Deduct the interest on the capi- 
tal invested, which amounts for each person to $61.20, and the labor for 


$0, 645, 045, 007 
10, 197, 086, 776 


He was then the only competitor 
competitor of the protected mill- 


each person engaged in manufacturing for that amounts to the sum 
of $660.67, or $2.11 per day. This is nearly three and one-half times 
more than a person gets who is engaged in farming. There can be no 
mistake abont these figures, taken from official sources and presum- 
ably compiled by protectionists at that, and any child of school age can 
figure out the result, and yet the Senator insists that protection bene- 
fits the farmer. 

From 1850 to 1860 there was very little protection, and at that time 
farming paid. ‘The value of farmsincreased 10} per cent. yearly,or more 
than double the rate of increase of population. From 1860 to 1880 we 
hada high protective tariffagainst the farmer, and farming did not pay. 
The value of farms increased only 2} per cent., or less than the rate of 
increase of population. In 1850 our farms represented 46 per cent. of 
our national wealth, and in 1880 they represented only 23 per cent., a 
decline of one-half. 


Value of 


Year. farms. 


/ AA, $3, 271,575, 421 | $7, 135, 780, 228 
1860... 007 | 16, 4 aoe 


10,187,030, 776 43, 642, 000, 000 


In the face of these facts the Senator expects the farmer to vote for 
protection, and this some of them continue to do, solidly and blindly, 
against their own interests, 

The capital invested in manufactures pays nearly four times as much 
as the capital invested in farming. Why should this be? A high 
tariff protects the manufacturer and enables him to sell his products at 
from 20 to 75 per cent. above what otherwise would be the cost, and 
the farmer, through the blessings of this protection that the Senator 
spoke about, has to pay this advance, 

The estimate of the United States Commissioner of Agriculture for 
1880 shows the agricultural products of the United States marketed 
that year was $3,726,331,422, and that there was exported of agricult- 
ural products for that year, $685,961,091. 

The most careful estimate, then, that can be made would show that 
1,412,137 persons engaged in agriculture were depending for their livi 
on the sale of their products in foreign markets and who are not an 
can not be protected by any tariff, and are only injured by it. 

Tho highest estimate made by any is that there are not over 
800,000 persons engaged in all the protected industries who are in any 
manner protected by a tariff. If a foreign market could not be found 
for our supplies it would not be raised or would rot on the ground, and 
the 1,412,137 persons engaged in raising this surplus would have 
to seek some other employment, thus increasing competition and re- 
ducing the rate of wages. Why should 800,000 persons be protected 
when it is impossible to protect the 1,412,137 persons? Is this the 
greatest good to the greatest number? There is no protection to the 


farmer. 
Let us see again how the Senator's theory holds in Illinois, our 
own State. What are the figures? In 1880 it will be found that Il- 


linois had $1,175,772,293 invested in farming and that 436,371 persons 
were engaged in the business, Her entire farm ucts were $203- 
980,137, oreach person was supposed to invest $2,694 in capital, and 
with the capital his labor produced $468 per annum; deducting the in- 
terest would leave $307. In the same State for the same year there 
was invested in manufacturing $140,652,066 and 144,727 persons em- 
ployed. The product, after deducting costs of material, was $125,020,- 
766 and the wages paid was $57,429,085; each yoon employed used 
$972 worth of capital, produced $364 in value of manufactured articles 
after deducting price of material, they pay as wages $397. 

Now, take $397 from $864, which leaves $167, the amount the manu- 
facturer puts in his pocket for each man employed by him. To state 
it in other words, the farmer in Illinois gets for his year’s work $307, 
the laborer engaged in manufacturing produces $864, of which sum he 
receives as his wages $397 per annum; and the mill-owner robs both 
the farmer and Jaborer of $467 per annum as clear profits on his $972 
invested in manufacturing. Any farmer on some rainy day can take 
his pencil and figure out this problem and satisfy himself of the cor- 
rectness of these figures, and then he can answer for himself why is 
this discrimination against the farmer? 

These are the facts, as the figures show, and yet the Senator says thet 
protection benefits the farmer. 

Again, the Senator says in his article in regard to the benefit of pro- 
tection to the farmer: . 


Ilis food, his clothing, his houschold goods and furniture, his horse, his barn, 
his tools and fences, are all cheaper, while everything he produces sells for 
more, and his land has trebled or quadrapled in value. : 


Is this statement true? I will answer the last part of the statement 

first. I think I have shown that farm property, 3 of increasing 

in value in this country, is actually dec The following adver- 

tisement appears in the Springfield (Mass,) Republican of October 25: 
DO NOT GO WEST 


when yon can get a fine 150-acre farm * — at home on a good road near h- 
bors, for $850. Excellent land; aut by machine; ty of fruit: no to 
the wood. Cottage-house in shape, good barn, sheds, ete. The is 
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well located, only one-half mile to school, only 5} miles to Orange, as good a 
market as there is in the State. 

This farm, be it observed, is situated in a thickly settled portion of 
Massachusetts, where numerous manufactories have made a home 
market, which, according to the protectiouists, should have enchanced 
the value of farming lands far above that in the agricultural States of 
the West, where the manufactories are comparatively few and the home 
market consequently restricted. 

In the Herald, of Windsor County, Vermont, of a late date, it is said 
that in a single township in that county 4,000 acres of land in farms of 
from 70 to 100 acres are for sale, with all improvements, at from $3 to $4 
an acre. In Vershire Township, in the same county, thirty-five farms 
lying in a body are abandoned and unoccupied, in easy reach of home 
markets the Republican party has been promising the farmers. 

The New York Tribune has the following: 

The farmers of South Jersey are completely discouraged. Many of the best 
and oldest say they can not make both ends meet, and that the outlook is not 
22 many farmers have made assignments and others are in the hands 

Ten fine farms in Berks County, Pennsylvania, averaging 100 acres each, were 
sold by the sheriff last week for what they would bring, and twenty other farms 
— mae id county have been sold in the same way previously, all the owners 


The Labor Report of Michigan for 1888 shows that out of the 90,803 
farms in that State reported, 43,079 were mor That the annual 
tribute paid as interest amounted to $2,701,669. By estimating the 
balance of the State not reported by the ratio of what was reported, 
Michigan is in debt $64,392,580 on farms alone, with an annual in- 
‘terest of $4,636,265. In one county there were 366 mortgage fore- 
closures in one year. 

A co dent of the Post recently called attention to the fact that 
in a drive on the main road from Lowell, Mass., to Windham, N. II., a 
distance of 12 miles, he counted six deserted sets of farm buildings, he- 
sides several that had already gone to ruin, while fields and pastures 
were growing upin woods. And much more of thissame kind of mat- 
ter might be produced, but every well-informed person knows that 
lands are not as high as they were fifteen years ago. 

In Illinois I know of my own personal knowledge that farms that 
sold from $35 to $40 per acre fifteen years ago can not be sold now for 
$25 an acre. There may be exceptions, but this is the general rule. 
Protection certainly does not protect the Illinois farmer nor other 
farmers in the West. If so, why should the Western farms be mort- 
gaged as they are? 

The Bankers’ Monthly of last year, after making a thorough investi- 
gation of this question, gives as the mortgage indebtedness of Kansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ohio, the sum of 
$3,837,000, 000. < . 

The report of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1888, a Re- 

blican authority which Republicans must believe, gives the mortgage 
indebtedness of Illinois at $416,000,000, and on page 36 it appears that 
there were filed in the single year of 1887 a total of 125,923 new mort- 
ga for the immense sum of $117,152,857, covering 2,178,532 acres 
of land and 65,066 lots, as well as miscellaneous property or chattels to 
the value of $17,000,000, 

The population of Illinois by the census of 1880 was 3,077,871. Say 
that it is now 4,000,000, and divide that amount by five to arrive at 
the number of heads of families. We have thus 800,000, which is close 
to the real number, as the total Ilinois vote of 1888, was 748,000. 
Averaging among these the total mortgage indebtedness it makes adebt 
of $520 for every head of family in the State, while the new debt con- 
tracted in 1887 alone makes $146.25 for each head of family. How do 
the figures contrast with the statement of Mr. Blaine that“ the savings 
banks of Massachusetts alone have deposits of over 8375, 000,000?“ 

but the condition of Kansas is still worse than that of Illinois, I 
havea statement by counties from the State of Kansas showing the 
total public and private indebtedness of that State, except the school, 
is $259,712,323, and that the total assessed value of all her lands in 1888 
was $295,150,077. Now, when you take from this the total assessed 
yalue of all railway property in the State which was that year $52,829,- 
394, the State is verging on bankruptcy. These figures are of vital 
importance to the farmer, and they can not be denied or ignored. 

he farmer does not make a dollar a day by hard work, while the pet 
of protection makes a dollar a minute without working at all. 
wi 
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10 per cent., not so much as 1 per cent. per annum. This is not true 
of other callings; during all this period the wealth of the country in-_ 
creased wonderfally, but not in farm property. 

The following table, compiled from the census reports by the Statis- 
tician, shows the exact percentage of increase between 1850 and 1860 
in the first column, and the percentage of increase for each of the ten 
years between 1860 and 1880. 


. 
each ten 
Lines or progress, | 1850-1560. years, 
1880-1880. 
85.5 26.2 
5 126.6 61.0 
Ralireads, agurens: 240.0 650 
roads, t. . . 0 
Railroads, per bor eb — 150.0 34.0 
Capital in manufacturing... 90.0 66.0 
Wages in manufacturi. 17.3 9.4 
Value of farms.. ......... 103.0 23.6 
Farm tools and machi 62.0 27.7 
Live-stock on the farm... 100.0 17.8 


Tt will be readily seen by this table that under the low tariff farm 
values increased about 100 per cent., while under a high tariff it only 
increased about 20 per cent., while the wealth of the country increased 
G1 percent. It will be seen also by this table that wages increased 17 
per cent. daring the low tariff, while they only increased 9 per cent. 
under the high tarif. This should speak volumes to the laboring man. 
But, again, in 1850 the total wealth of the country was $7,000,000,000, 
and of this the farms owned $4,000,000,000, ormore than one-half. In 
1860 the total wealth of the country was $16,000,000,000, and the 
farmers’ share was $8,000,000,000, or one-half. 

During the next twenty years, under a high protective tariff, in 1880 
the census shows the wealth of the country was $43,600,000,000, of 
which the farmers’ share was but $12,000,000,000, or a little more than 
one-fourth, and yet the Illinois Senator says that protection benefits 
the farmer and that ‘‘his land has trebled or quadrupled in value.” 
The Senator’s statements can not be verified by the facts of the case. 
Mr. Thomas Shearman, the statistician, gives the names of seventy 
persons in the United States who represent an aggregate wealth of 
$2,700,000,000, or an average of more thau $37,500,000 each, 

Mr. Shearman finds that he can do in the United States what he can 
do in no other country in the world—make a list of ten persons whose 
wealth averages $100,000,000 each, and a list of one hundred persons 
whose wealth averages $25,000,000 each. He supports with an array 
of such facts his conclusion that 25,000 persons own one-half the wealth 
of the entire country. This is sup to be true, and yet forty years 
ago there was but one man in the United States who was supposed to 
be worth $5,000,000, and that was John Jacob Astor. 

Now, see what is the condition of things—25,000 persons owning one- 
half of the wealth of the United States, or over $2,000,000 each. If, 
then, 25,000 persons own one-half the wealth of the country, it means 
that in one form or another they receive tribute from the public at large 
as the use-price of it. 

If the conditions responsible for such vast accumulations continued 
this use-price of itself would be sufficient to make the permanent own- 
ership of property ees for 75 per cent. of the people. At least 
that proportion would be obliged to rent their wealth from the owners 
and pay usury as rent. This is the present condition to a very large 
extent, and it must continue until the causes producingit canbe removed. 

The statistics of the country show that in 1880 five-eighths of the 
people owned their homes, and only three-eighths were the prey of 
landlordism. In 1886 only three-eighths owned their own homes, and 
five-eighths were reduced to the rank of tenants, 

By the census of 1830, 24 per cent. of the farmers in Illinois were 
tenants, and it is claimed now by those best informed that 15 percent. 
of the Illinois farmers do not own their farms in fee and free from debt. 

In the last twenty years this condition of things has been brought 
about. During these twenty years the grip of plutocracy has been 
tightening around the throat of the laborer and farmer. During this 


Away time more than any other the vampire bats of high-tariff taxes have 
a protective system that robs labor and enriches idleness; that | been increasing their power of suction and their capacity for gorging 


¢reates millionaries and tramps, both a curse to society; that mortgages themselves. During all these years more than any other the rich men 


the farm and increases the capital of the banks; that fills poor-houses 

and creates palaces; that dresses one man’s children in silk and satin 

and another man’s children in rags; that makes the rich richer and the 

r poorer. This is the inevitable tendency of the protective system. 

t protects the moneyed kings, but is a positive injury to the farmer as 
it lowers the price of his land and the products thereof. 

I submit some further facts on this proposition. In 1850 the total 
value of farms in this country was $3,271,575,400. During the next 
ten years of a very low tariff the value increased to $6,645,045,000, a 
gain of 103 per cent. In the next ten years the tariff was raised more 
than 100 per cent., and yet they had only increased to $9,262,803,800, 
or a gain of only 39 per cent., an absolute arrest of progress. During 
the next ven years, with a stillupward tendency in the tariff, the value 
of farm property only increased to $10,179,096,700, in a sum less than 


have been growing richer and the poor man poorer. During all these 
years the Government has been favoring the lords of protection, until 
we are led to question whether the interest of the people or the inter- 
est of Wall street is the most potent here at the national capital. It 
is no wonder that the farmers of the West and Northwest are organiz- 
ing and entering the domain of practical politics, 

It is time that the magnates of all political parties should know of 
the wrongs of the wheat-growers and learn of their unrequited toil. 
They have organized into lodges, granges, and alliances, and armed 
with a free ballot, the most formidable weapon of free men, they will 
demand equal consideration with the kings of protection. It is high 
time that the people who pay the taxes, the people who. plow the 
fields, the people who sustain the armies, and the people who bear the 
burdens of civil government, should receive some attention from those 
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in power. Every well-informed person knows that amid apparent gen- 

abundance, amid the vast actaal increase of general wealth, the 
farmer is not so prosperous or so contented or hopeful as he was prior 
to the war. 

Since the war in this Republic the farmer has been vainly striving to 
increass the amount of dollars for his labor, and the manufacturer has 
been plotting, through a cunningly devised tariff, to rob the farmer of 
the rewards of his labor. 

For the last twenty years the market value of farm products and the 
price of labor have constantly decreased, while the wealth of the manu- 
facturers has piled mountain high, until the wage-worker and farmer in 
their bitterness and their wrath sometimes ask which is the greater evil, 
the black slavery that is gone or the white slavery that has come? 
Before the war we had chattel slavery, and the master had to provide 
for the slave when sick or disabled and also in his old age. And now 
the new phase of it is the mortgage slavery which is going on in the 
West and is greatly increasing the power and a ce of capital. 

Is it any wonder, then, when we note what, strides capital has made 
in so short a time toward the complete destruction of liberty, that 
thoughtful men are concerned as to the future and anxiously question 
what the next step will be? 

Actual empire would be no greater innovation than the last, and if 
introduced so insidiously it might be achieved—an empire of Plntoc- 


racy. 

; Johnson said: 

Slavocracy was destroyed and a bondocracy was established in its stead. 

The tendency of every protective tariff is to enslave, 

Trade is the exchange of the products of labor. Every laborer who 
is not free to trade in the products of his labor is a slave. The essen- 
tial condition of slavery is that the laborer has no control over what he 
produces. The negro slave produced cotton. Had he been free to 
trade in it it would have been his own and he would not have been a 
slave. The essential condition of servitude would have been lacking. 
The slave is only valuable for his product. 

The laborer is bond or free as this product is another's or his own. 
Wherever labor is denied the right of controlling its own products 
there slavery exists. Freedom of trade betweenindividuals is the lib- 
erty to exchange the products of labor. It is based on the liberty of 
the laborer to dispose of the products of his labor or to exchange them 
for the products of the labor of another. Freedom of trade between 
nations is the liberty of all their citizens to exchange with each other 
the products of their labor. 

Wherever labor is denied freedom of trade it is slave labor. The right 
of one man to trade with another man isa natural right. In as faras this 
is denied, liberty is taken away and slavery is established. If the la- 
borer is not allowed to trade at all in what ek prc and is controlled 
in person as well as in product, he is a chattel slave; but he is none the 
less a slave if his person is controlled through his product, as under 
the Republican system which taxes away from labor the freedom to 
trade in its own products. 

There are two operations in trade, giving something and getting some- 
thing. To control either of these is to control trade. Since the abo- 
lition of chattel slavery the negro who has produced a bale of cotton is 
in a small measure free. He can trade in it in the United States or he 
can give it away: But he has no more master of the product of his 
labor now in principle than in 1856. If he lives on the Texas line he 
is not allowed to take it over to Mexico and exchange it. He is free to 
give something as the first operation in the trade, but the Government 
stops the trade in the second operation by taxing what he gets 47 per 
cent. of its value when he brings it to the custom-house line on his way 
home. Thus in our relation to the outside world every American farmer 
is 47 per cent. a slave. The tariff law denies him 47 per cent. of his 
liberty to control the products of his farm, or exchange it for foreign 


The slavery of a high protective tariff has done and is doing moreto 
devastate the farmers of the West than all other causes combined. A 
high protective tariff exists only for and through the denial of liberty, 
the oppression of labor, and the suppression of right. All its theo- 
ries are absurd, as absurd as pocket-picking, highway robbery, or any 
other plan of getting something for nothing. A high protective tariff 
is the power of money, and concentrated wealth makes some million- 
aires while the many struggle for bread. ‘The present leaders of the 
Republican party have demonstrated by their every action that they 
are the most servile tools in the hands of a greedy, soulless money 
power that is as devoid of mercy and justice as is the infernal region of 
angels of light. The money power has crept into the ballot-box, and 
its leprous taint is rapidly spreading through every branch of the pub- 
lic service. 

When the largest contributors to corruption funds get the highest 
official positions, and when men who advocate and urge the purchase 
of votes in blocks of five lose no caste in the councils of their party, 
we may be sure that the money canker-worm is at the very core of our 
Government, and unless theantidote is speedily applied the fruit brought 
forth by the wisdom and bravery of our fathers will soon perish. 
With money without limit in the hands of monopolists, corporations, 
trusts, and under the control of that class who do not believe that the 
common people are capable of self-government, a crisis is reached in 
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American history that will destroy the Republic from turret to founda- 
tion-stone, 

For the past twenty years we have had abundant prosperity in this 
country, but at the end of it we find that the wealth is centered in a 
few hands. What has the farmer to show for his twenty years’ toil? 
Where can you find a farmer who is a millionaire? The farmer can 
boast that the aggregated wealth of the country has increased; he can 
boast of the factories established, cities erected, mountains tunneled, 
rivers bridged, He can call the roll of millionaires to-day and thou- 
sands will respond, when before the war there were very few. 

Yes, the farmer can wipe the sweat from his weary brow and reflect 
that among the six thousand millionaires may be mentioned the names 
of twenty American citizens who have gathered $1,500,000,000 from 
the toil and tears of 60,000,000. And still more, he can reflect that 
these twenty men have it in their power to combine their efforts and 
fix the price of every bushel of wheat, every ton of coal, and every day’s 
wages of labor between New York and California. These twenty men 
have it in their power o name and do name the majority of- Senators, 
Congressmen, governors, and Legislatures in at least one-half of the 
States of the Union. 

The farmer can behold the silken garments which his toil has made 
on the backs of others, but his family must wear the coarsest shoddy. 
He can behold the palaces that have been erected from margins on his 
wheat, but he can not enter. Hecan behold the palace and buffet car 
which was constructed by an unlawful tariff extorted from him in car- 
tying his farm products to market, but he and his family can not ride 
therein; they must occupy the emigrant car or the smoker and see 
others enjoy the fruits of their labor. To-day all over the Northwest 
the farmer views with dismay the narrow margin between the cost and 
the income of his wheat-field and wonders why it is that the prices of 
those things that he has to sell continues to fall in value so much faster 
than the price of those things which he is compelled to buy. 

In Illinois to-day the farmer reads the market reports with a sigh, and 
wonders why it is that with an increased production of wheat there can 
not be an increase of price sufficient to free him from the fears of bank- 
ruptey. The Illinois farmer during the last summer was compelled to 
sell his wheat at from 65 to 70 santa pen bushel, and he paid 10 cents 
pound for his sugar. On the same day the Liverpool farmer sold bis 
wheat for $1.05 per bushel and paid 4 cents a pound for the same grade 
of sugar. In other words, the American farmer exchanged his bushel 
of wheat for 6} pounds of sugar, while the English farmer received for 
his bushel of wheat 20} pounds, a difference of nearly 20 pounds, or, 
at nel pes in this country, $2. That is tosay, that by our cunningly 
devised tariff system the American farmer was robbed out of two days 
of hard labor in the exchan e of a single bushel of wheat. 

How much longer will our farmers consent that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives at Washington shall continue to legislate in the interest of 
the tariff barons? If the farmers wish to protect their cottages and fire- 
sides they must now stand together as one man, and must ap to the 
honest men of all parties to liberate the country from the gold bugs of 
Wall street and the merciless grasp of the monopolists who plunder the 
homes, the farms, and the workshops of the people, and are thus en- 
abled to contribute liberally of their ill-gotten wealth to the corruption 
of the ballot-box and the success of the Republican party. ; 

All these burdens fall on the farmer, for in the end the farmer pays 
forall. It is like the celebrated toasts given by a king, a bishop, and 
a farmer in Spain; the king gave “I rule all,’’ the bishop responds I 
pray for all,” and the farmer added I pay for all.” 

And the tronble with the monopolists is that they are not satisfied 
with one payment, but the farmer must pay several times. Thus, in 
1865, the national debt was nearly $2,800,000,000, on the principle of 
which the farmer has been paying about $50,000,000 a year, besides the 
annual interest, which in the aggregate has amounted to more than 75 
per cent, of the original sum. Still, with all that has been paid, which 
amounts to nearly two-thirds of the original sum, the farmer has nearly 
as much to pay now as he had at the commencement. ‘Thus, in 1865, 
1,600,000,000 bushels of wheat would pay the debt at the price of 
wheat at that time, but at the present price, say 70 cents per bushel, 
it would require over 1,300,000,000 bushels to still pay the debt, and 
this is true of days of labor as well as bushels of wheat. 

At this rate of paying the public debt it issa e to say that it will not 
be paid for many generations, but in the end the farmer will have to 
pay it, as every farm in the United States is mortgaged so to speak tose- 
cure the payment of this debt. How can the farmer pay it under the 
present law? is the question that is now being discussed in the various 
farmers’ meetings inthe Northwest. Estimates based oncensus reports 
show that in the last thirty-eight years the railroad interest has in- 
creased 1,580 per cent. and the banking interest 918 per cent., while 
the farming interest only reached 252 per cent. i 

The farmer is hedged in on the one hand by an infamous high tariff 
and on the other hand by a railroad monopoly that is sucking his very 
life-blood. Whenever there is a good crop of wheat it is at once de- 
termined by the railroad association to advance the freight on wheat, 
say 10 per cent. from Chicago to New York; and say the wheat and 
oat crops in Illinois were worth about $50,000,000 per annum, there 
would be a gigantic robbery of $5,000,000 from men who labored hard 
and suffered untold hardships to grow this wheat. Can language de- 
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scribe the enormity of this ou ? Is it any wonder that the farm- 
ers are into powerful es to resist this infamy ? 

Nor is all. The grain gambler is at work in the various boards 
of trade; they give notice that there will be a rise in freights and im- 


mediately great quantities of wheat will be hurried to market to save | 


the rise and the market will be glutted, prices will drop to a nominal 
figure, and the farmer will be robbed. e railroad president will get 
his princely salary of $50,000 a year and the other officers in propor- 
tion, and the stockholder his 12 per cent., and other swindlers will 
grow fat and the farmer will be expected to toil on to feed and support 
the world. 

At Streator and other points in Illinois, as well as at Treverton, Pa., 
last summer men, women, and children were suffering for food, and 
would have starved to death had not the farmers of the country, in the 
name of charity, furnished them with food. The men were willing to 
work, but conld not get the work todo. The rich men who own and 
have control of the monopoly in coal mines decided that it would pay 
them better to suspend operations for a few months than to continue 
the work. 

It has actually come to passin this country that the wealthy suppose 
they own the farmers and laborers of the country body and soul, and 
they are now forging iron chains to bind them forever, and a high pro- 
tective tariff is the forge where such chains are manufactured. 

But, sir, as I said betore, I am not speaking to-day so much of sched- 
ule rates of 47 or 75 per cent. as I am of the principle. I com- 
plain of is a law that gives to one set of men the labor of another set 
without anything in return. A law that renders such a thing possible 
should not remain on our statute-books. It is a disgrace to our civili- 
zation. Our fathers taught us that the only way to produce wealth 
was by labor, but a new order of things exists now. When a railroad 
syndicate desires to enrich themselves they issue a million dollars of 
watered stock on their road and in an instant of time and without labor 
they have added to their wealth $1,000,000. 

You may say that this is not wealth, but it is. Every farm in the 
country is mortgaged to pay the interest on this watered stock. The 
railroad syndicate insists on and receives from the farmers for carrying 
their products to market the additional freight to pay interest on this 
watered stock, and under the law they get it. If any person forges a 
twenty-dollar bill or other Government security he is at once arrested 
and sentenced to the State prison for a term of years. And why is 
this? Simply because the property of the people is pledged to pay the 
national debt. But when the railroad te forges—that is, issues 
millions of watered stock, which the farmers are compelled to pay in 
advanced freights—nothing is said, and the parties go unwhipped of 
justice. The effect on the public is just the same; and the government 
that permits or suffers these robberies of the people, either by a pro- 
tective tariff, speculation in Government stocks in Wall street, or wa- 
tering railroad stock, is not discharging its public duty. 

No fault should be found with a man because he makes money. It 
is the duty of every man to make all he can honestly, by brain or 
muscle, butevery candid man will admit that in alifetime nomancould 
become a millionaire without entering these unlawful monopolies, 
combinations, or trusts, and a high protective tariff is the parentof them 
all. It is the life of Mammon and plutocracy, and the death of agri- 
culture. In the name of 200,000 noble men and women in 
agriculture in the great State of Illinois, whom I have the honor to rep- 
resent on this floor, I protest against this policy of protection and the 
rule of Mammon. 

In conclusion, I wish to say to the farmers of the country, arise, or- 
ganize, and fight for right and justice, your homes, and your firesides! 

The welfare of yourselves and your families, the cause of civilization 
and freedom are at stake. Press the battle in the name of tariff re- 
form and liberty of trade, and victory at the ballot-box—the greatest 
of all victories to freemen—will be yours. 


Code of Rules. 
SPEECH 
HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 13, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the report (No. 23) of the Committee 
on Rules— 


Mr. McMILLIN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I shall ask the indulgence of the House for a brief 
iod in the discussion of what I conceive to be one of the most impor- 
t questions that ever arosein Congress. It is not simply a question 
of but of the Constitution itself. From that sacred instrument 


we can not depart without ruin. Sir, gentlemen on the other side of 


this Chamber have said this is an effort to enable the minority to rule, 
and to prevent the majority from ruling. I deny it. 

It is an effort to prevent the majority el and sent here to do 
business from sending part of their members fishing, part hunting, 
and part off to attend to their own business, and then doing it with a 
minority. It is an effort to prevent the Speaker, with the aid of a 
pencil and paper, from counting a quorum which they have not in the 
city, and from doing business with a less number than the Constitu- 
tion requires, That is the effort that was made without rule last week, 
and is attempted to be embodied permanently into the rules this week. 

The party on the opposite side of this Chamber at first determined 
to have norules, in violation of the custom of the House. They went 
week after week, and month after month without attempting to have 
any. The programme seems to have been to go under general parlia- 
mentary law—that elastic something of which so much is said and so 
little known—until the contested-election cases were tried, the Demo- 
crats turned out and Republicans put in their place, so there would be 
afall working majority who could do as they pleased, and who should 
be restrained by no law. 

But against that we raised our protest. We denounced in terms not 
to be misunderstood such a proceeding. The press of the country 
rushed to the rescue of the rights of the House, which were being 
trampled under foot, and even you, Mr. Speaker, and the bold men 
who stand back of you had to reverse your action, revise your decision, 
and bring forward a code of rules for the government of the House. 
You have brought such a code as was never seen before in the history 
of this country, and it is to be hoped in the interest of decorous pro- 
ceeding and constitutional government nothing like them will ever 
be seen again. 

Mr. Speaker, one hundred and fourteen years ago a declaration was 
made in Philadelphia which has revolutionized and is revolutionizing 
the Governments of the world. Before that declaration of the rights of 
man crowns have crumbled and despotisms have departed. The king 
was dethroned and the free citizen, crowned with constitutional rights 
and guarded by constitutional guaranties, was proclaimed chief mon- 
arch of theearth. One-man power and one-man government were trod- 
den underfoot. In order that there might be no disregard of these rights 
and no destruction of them, the authority of those who were chosen 
temporarily to rule had constitutional limitations placed uponit. Even 
this House, chosen by the people themselves, was not permitted to trans- 
act business without the presence of a majority of those elected. 

Sir, Article T, section 5, of the Constitution provides: 

Each House shali be the judge of the elections, returns and qualifications of 
its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ness; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be author- 


ized to . the attendance of absent members, in such manner, and under 
such penalties as each House may provide. 
* * * 


* 

Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed and from time to time 
publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment require se- 
crocy and eres and nays of the members of either House on any question 
shall, at the desire of one+ of those present, be entered on the Journal. 


Those who framed the Constitution and were its first expounders 
never claimed that they could take one step in legislation without the 
presence and active participation by voting of a majority of those who 
constituted the legislative body. Mr. Jefferson, the great author of 
the Declaration of Independence and defender of individual rights, 
was chosen Vice-President of the young Kepublic, and was ex officio 
President of the Senate. He wrote the first and test manual of 
parliamentary law ever written for the guidance of Is itnot 
strange, if the right of less than a quorum to pass a law existed, that he 
neither discovered it while Vice-President or President, nor hin‘ed at 
it in his manual? 

Sir, many of the signers of the Declaration of Independence and 
framers of 775 Constitution were n of anpor theother branch of 
Congress. it not passing strange that no word escaped from any of 
them claiming such a right to exist? vi 

Mr. Speaker, when the young Republic was but twenty-five years 
old war was declared against it by its ancient enemy, the Kingdom of 
Great Britain. Armies had to be mustered and marshaled on the field. 
Navies had to be equipped and turned loose on the ocean. Every energy 
and constitutional right of the young Government had to be exercised. 
The Capitol itself was beleaguered and the President’s mansion burned. 

Vast sums of money had to be expended and extraordinary legislative 
force exerted, yet in all these troublesome times no advocate of tempo- 
rary ients, no parliamentary usurper was found bold enough to 
claim that less than a quorum of those elected and sent here by the 
people could impose taxes to collect one dollar or muster one man to 
be sent into the field. Sir, General Jackson, who took so glorious a 
part in that great struggle, was himself at one time in Congress, but 
he seems never to have supposed that this authority existed. Lateron 
we had war with Mexico, when other armies and other treasures had 
to be gathered together, yet no wise man from East ot West, North or 
South, ever laid such a claim, no Speaker ever exercised such authority. 

Sir, if there ever was a period when constitutional authority was 
strained and legislative expediencies brought into full play, it was the 
period of our recent unfortunate civil war, Millions of men had to be 
raised and equipped; billions of money had to be collected and expended, 
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and ye Goring that period the authority exercised by the Speaker of 
this House and now attempted to be embodied into rules was never 
once exercised or claimed. 

It is a well-settled rule in construing both statutes and constitutions 
that ‘‘the enumeration of one thing is the exclusion of another.” 
Therefore, when the Constitution, in the article I have quoted, enumer- 
ates certain things that may be done by less than a majority, it is an 
irresistible conclusion that nothing else may be done without a quorum. 
The language is: 

A majority è * * shall constitute a quorum to do business. But asmaller 
number may adjourn from day to day and may be authorized to compel the at- 
tendance of absent member. 

Is not a distinction clearly drawn between adjournment or se- 
curing the attendance of absent members,” and doing business?“ 
What lawyer would conclude from this that less than a quorum could 
do business?“ Could do anything but adjourn or compel attend- 
ance? 

Mr. Speaker, fifty-one Congresses have assembled. More than fifty 
Speakers have been elected to preside over them. Twenty-five Vice- 
Presidents have been chosen by the people and sent to preside over the 
deliberations of that august body the Senate. First and last, more than 
a thousand men have probably occupied the chair in which you now 
sit or the chair occupied by the Vice-President of the United States. 
At the feet of many of them any man of this generation might count 
it an exalted privilege to set and learn constitutional law, legislative 
wisdom, and principles ofhuman government, Yet, sir, has it occurred 
to you that you are the first presiding officer ever found in Congress, 
small or great, who had so much avarice of power as to desire the au- 
thority conferred by these rules or such ideas of the Constitution of our 
country as to lead to the rulings you made last week ? 

Sir, to-day we are assembled as the representatives of more than sixty 
millions of people, a people who have boasted of freedom for more than 
a hundred years. No foreign war exhausts our resources, No threat- 
ened invasion disturbs our peace. It is a period of nnusual quiet; a 
period when there is as little excuse for the adoption of questionable 
methods as ever existed. Our Army is small and need not be larger. 
Our work is done by civil rather than military power. ‘The courts are 
open and free to the access of all. More money is being collected even 
under existing laws than is necessary for the purposes of government. 

Yet, in this time of profound peace, on the assembling of Congress the 
majority in this House, overriding all of the precedents of a hundred 
years, and breaking down all the barriers erected between the people 
and ill-advised, hasty legislation, propose to clothe the Speaker with ex- 
traordinary and unheard-of authority and tio the Representatives of the 
people and deliver them over bodily to a presiding officer who has al- 
ready refused to entertain motions to adjourn, to entertain motions 
raising the question of consideration against measures, to entertain de- 
mand for tellers to verify his count, and who has gone to the unheard-of 
lengths of time and again refusing to allow appeals from his decisions. 

Sir, what does all this mean? Why this disregard of precedents, 
practices, and principles as old as the Constitution itself? Whatis the 
necessity for it? What emergency has arisen? What exigency is now 
upon us? 

po U what meat doth this our Cæsar feed, 

That he is grown so great? 

Why, sir, are we who are sent here to perpetuate a republic re- 
quired to thus bow down ignobly to a despotism? For, sir, I assert, 
and fair-minded men will agree with me, that when this code of rules 
is adopted the House of Representatives will have been converted into 
the 8 despotism on this continent and one of the worst on the 
earth. 

I come not here simply advocating the rights of the minority asa 
minority party. I come not to rail against the rule of the majority. 
To the action of the majority ruling by constitutional methods we bow 
down unprotestingly. My objection to this system of rules, sir, is that 
it utterly destroys the power and the authority of the individual, 
whether he be of the majority or minority party, and places the gov- 
ernment of the House almost exclusively in the hands of the Speaker, 
aided in a small measure only by the chairmen of committees. 

Mr. Speaker, a part of the questions involved here are not new. Your 
predecessors in office have time and again decided that when a roll-call 
was ordered and the yeas and nays taken on any proposition, if the roll- 
call showed that less than a quorum had voted the action was a nullity 
and the vote must be taken over again before the measure could be 
considered as constitutionally passed. In no instance, in either branch 
of the Congress of the United States, has a contrary doctrine been held. 
The question has been decided thousands of times, and was never seri- 
ously doubted by any Speaker. 

When the force bill was up, fifteen years ago, General Butler, then a 
Representative from Massachusetts, made the point, when the RECORD 
showed that less than a quorum had voted, that the Speaker had the 
right, and should exercise it, to supplement the vote by counting those 
as present who had not voted and makingaquorum inthat way. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, then Speaker, 
ruled that it could not be done. The following is his language: 

The SPEAKER, The Chair never heard of that being done. He begs to remind 


rum in the the very 8 enunciated by the gentleman Ind 
has been the ſoun probably for the greatest slative frauds ever com- 
mitted. Where a quorum, in the judgment of the „has been declared to 
be present in the house against the result of a roll-call, these in the 
different have brought scandal on their names. 

Mr. Cosvrn. It would be a record made by the House. 

The Speaker. There can be no record like the call of the yeas and nays; and 


Sir, in the first Congress of which I was a member, the Forty-sixth, 
the proposition was made by one of the members to establish a rule 
somewhat similar to the one now under consideration. Against it 
General Garfield, then a Representative from Ohio, raised his voice 
in his usual forcible style in the following language: 

I ask my friend from Virginia, without any to its partisan bearing, to 
see in what a strange and vague condition this House would be left if this were 
adopted. Whenever the question arises whether there is a quorum or not 
present, it is to be determined according to what he calls “ocular demonstra- 
tion.” The chairman of the Committee of the Whole or the Speaker of the 
House is to see with his own eyes that there is a quorum present. Who is to 
control his seeing? How do we know but that he may see forty members more 
for his own purposes than there are here in the House? And what protection 
have gentlemen, if the S r says he sees a quorum, if he can convert that 
seeing into a list of names on the call of the roll by the Clerk? I think my 
friend from Virginia will see that he lets in the one-man ponor in a far more 
dangerous way than eyer has oco before in any legislative assembly of 
which he and I have any knowledge. 

Again he said: 

Aside from the insuperable objection that I have raised to this proposition, as 
a thing that ought not to be tried because of its vagueness, its uncertainty, and 
the danger that members of the House may be pal nyt upon by an unscrupu- 
lous Speaker that may come hereafter, I say thataside from all that, and beyond 
all that, I ask members to consider one fact: This has been a House of Re 
sentatives since 1789. This House has been the theater of all sorts of itical 
storms and tempests. We have lived through the times of great wars, of a great 
civil war, when there were excitements hardly paralleled in the history of parlia- 
mentary annals. Yet, during all these years, no man re, so far as I W, 
no party before, has ever thought it necessary to introduce a rule that gives the 
power of declaring the presence of members by the single voice of one person; 
a power that will enable him to bring from his sick-bed a dying man and put 
him down in this Hall, so that the pean shall count him, and make his pres- 
ence against his will, and perhaps in his delirium, count in order to m. a 

pore: so that some partisan measure may be carried out over the body of 
ng man. 

Sir, the moment you get over the line, the 8 cross the boundary of 
names, the moment you leap over the iron fence of roll, that moment you 
are out in the vague, and all sorts of disorders may come in. 


Sir, in this memorable discussion Mr. Conger, of Michigan, took part. 
He has since served a term in the Senate, after a long service in the 
House. He said: 


Sir, I, in common with every member of this House, demand that there shall 
be a pubiic exhibition of presence—a publie record of votes; that there shall be 
tellers; that there shall yeas and nays; that the yeas and nays shall deter- 
mins bow yon and Land every other member of this House may have voted and 
would vote. 

The point made by my friend from Ohio [Mr. Garfield] is a good one—that we 
are committing to the Speaker of this House or the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole the right first to determine who are present and to determine when 
there isa quorum. It is useless to say that there may not be times when in such 
an emergency as would require the exercise of this power the presid officer 
out not be partisan, Shakspeare foretold this when in one of his he 


And, lik er Sides, ae 
nd, like a scurvey po! seem 
To see things thou dost not.” 

Such politicians will come here on either or any side. The force of circum- 
stances, the impetuous passions of members whi . such an oœ- 
casion, will influence men tosee that which they see not, with or without “glass 
eyes.” 

I have no fear that this amendment will be adopted in this House, because it 
would be wrong in itself; it would be unconstitutional; it would be violently 
partisan. I have no fear that the fair-minded men of this House on either side 
will adopt so violent and partisan a measure. 


Mr. Speaker, one of the most distinguished and experienced Rep- 
resentatives then on this floor from the South was Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, of Georgia. If Iremember correctly, he was, with General Gar- 
field, a member of the committee reporting the rules. Concerning this 
extraordinary proposition to let the Speaker count a quorum whether 
one voted or not, he said: 


I think we had better leave it just as we find it. I know of no way unless we 
attempt to punish a member for absenting himself or not voting when ut. 
Suppose we bring an absent member into the House, as we have a right to do. 
But when he is brought in and he refusesto vote, what then? The gentleman from 
Illinois has just now stated that they could be counted to make aquorum, But 
what ofthat? A quorum—a majority of the House—must not only be present, 
but must join in the business of the House either for or against a measure, to 
make the action valid. If they are in, and do not vote upon the passage of the 
bill or measure in the House, they do not make a quorum in the transaction of 
business. You can not pass the bill or measure unless a quorum voles! You 
can not count those voting for the bill, and say of all others, constructively, that 
they voted 3 it, and thus pronounce the measure carried! Your Journals 
must show the votes—the yeas and nays oraora for and against the meas- 
ure. But under this amendment there could be no such record, You could 
count the votes of those present and not answering to their names only by con- 
struction. This could not rightfally be done. You must have the votes before 
you can rightfully count them. N 

I state to the House, after mature reflection and after studying this question 
carefully for many years, that in my opinion you can not improve upon the 
language adopted by the founders of the Republic as set forth in the rule re- 
ported by the committee. They made the rule asit now stands, You can not 
secure votes by compulsion, and you can not create them by construction. 

The rule says any member shall vote except he be interested or excused. If 
any member or number of members refuse to vote you can not provide a rule 
that will meet the difficulty. : 

A member not voting in his seat or going out, so long as he is not disorderly, 
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80 long as he commits no improper act, is responsible only to his constituents. 

If they send a member here who will not vote when in his seat, or will leave 
the House on roll it isa matter that concerns him and them, and not this 

House, I say in conciusion I think we had better let the rule stand as it is. 

The present Senator from Connecticut, General HAWLEY, opposed 
the proposition. I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read a part of the 
speech from him: 

Now, the evil, if there be one, in the existing system, that of which gentlemen 
complain, is simply this: That we of the e claim a right, by sitting silent, 
to prevent less a majority of the members elected from passing a bill. The 
worst that can be done bya factious minority, if that be the term applied to it, 
is to fight until the actual majority of the members elected shall pass the bill. 
When they are present, that friendly majority constitute a quorum in them- 
selves; they do not require the assistance of the minority; they run the House 
themselves, and pss their bills. In case of what you call factious resistance, 
we drive them only to that, 

The modern State constitutions are all tending in that direction, Ihave not 
looked at them with this in view, but I know from a casual inquiry of gentle- 
men near me that the new constitutions of California, Minnesota, Peunsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey require that en bill shall not be regarded as passed unless 
an actual majority of the members e-ected shall vote for it. 

Now. we are causing no hardship whateverin taking the ground we do against 
this new rale, and I think we do no serious wrong to the country at any time 
when we sit in our seats and decline to vote. If the majority d to havea 
bill passed in opposition to our wi-hes, then Jetthe majority come hereand pass 
it over our heads. Atany rate, I decline to be answerable to anybody but my 
constituents if I sit in my seat and decline to yote. I hold myself responsibie 
to them and to the Constitution alone. I take my position with that horse 
which is brought to the water but can not be made to drink, and I am afraid if 
the posed rule should be adopted I should say that no Speaker and no House 
could compel me to answer yes or no on a roll-call. 

I think it very decidedly wrong, in the first place, that a Speaker should be 
at liberty to ize or declare a quorum without a formal count, and, in the 
next place, that by any sort of combination of rules there should be a law put 
on thestatute-book and declared in force which can show perhaps only a quar- 
ter or 10 per cent. of the members in favor of it. 


Nor, Mr. Speaker, are we confined in our researches to these eminent 
authorities in sustaining our position. There was another gentleman 
who denounced the proposed innovation with a vigor and clearness 
which justice to this question will not allow me to overlook. That 
statesman was the distinguished gentleman who now presides over this 
House, and who is grasping at the authority which we hesitate to give. 
Among other things, Mr. Speaker, you then said: 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, if it was m popas to reply to the gentleman 
who has just taken his seat [Mr. Phister), t seems me that & would be a suit- 
able and proper sopir to say to him that the constitutional idea of a quorum is 
not the presence of a majority of the members of the House, but a maior of 
the members present and participating in the business of the House. It is not 
the visible presence of members, but their judgments and their votes, that the 
Constitution calls for. 

I prefer, however, in the short time which I have, to discuss this question 
upon a different basis, This privilege, which the minority of this House nt the 
Jast session availed itself of, is a privilege which every minority has availed it- 
self of since the foundation of this Government. By pure accident, in looking 
over an index of the Rxconp this morning, I found the account of a resolution 
which was drawn up by a distinguished member of this House from Massachu- 
setis [Mr. Butler], to cause the arrest of a distinguished member from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. RANDALL] for not voting. I believe, however, notbing ever came of 
that resolution. 

Now, what is the practical upshot of the present practice? It is that the 
members of the minority of this House upon great occasions demand that every 
bill which is passed shall receive the absolute vote of the majority of the mem- 
bers elected. They do this in the face and eyes of the country. If they de- 
mand upon any frivolous occasion that there shall be such an extraordinary 
vote as that, they do it subject to the censure of the people of this land, This 
practice has hitherto kept this House in proper condition upon this subject, so 
that there has been no improper impeding of the public business. 

It is a valuable privilege forthe country that the minority shall have the right 
by this extraordinary mode of proceeding to call the attention of the country 
to measures which a party in a moment of madness and of party feeling is en- 
deavoring to enforce upon the citizens of thisland. And it worksequally well 
with toall ies, for ali parties have their times when they n to be 
checked, so that they may receive the opinions of the people whoare their con- 
stituents and who are interested in the results of their legislation. 

I that as a practical matter the results hitherto throughout all our history 
have justified the construction which those upon this side of the House have 
put upon this matter, and which has been Ee equally by members of the other 
side in times past. I must say that I am glad to see that this question is being 
discussed not by divisions of party, but that gentlemen are taking views upon 
it with reference to its whole ring, past and future, as well as present. 


These, Mr. Speaker, were your utterances when it was sought to 
clothe another man than yourself with this extraordinary power. This 
was your just criticism on what was an innovation then, is an innova- 
tion now; what was inexpedient then is inexpedient now; what was rep- 
rehensible then and isrepresensible now. Whatscales have fallen from 
your eyes since then? What light has dawned upon you to show you 
thatyou were thenin darkness? What emergency ison the country now 
that was not on it then? There had been filibustering then. The 
question of no quorum voting had been made then; important meas- 
ures had been delayed then, What change has come over the spirit of 
your dream ? 

Sir, why do you stand ready to destroy what you then denominated 
“a valuable privilege for the country? Have you in the full tide of 
power no regard for ‘‘valuable privileges?“ 

Again, sir, I wish to ask you if you are reckless enough to destroy 
the constitutional idea of a quorum“ and set up one of your own 
making outside of the Constitution? You are running counter to the 
practices of your predecessors. You are putting your judgment against 
that of the commentators on the Constitution, and doing that which 
you have said was wrong. 

Judge Cooley, in his Commentary on Constitutional Limitations, says: 

Itis also provided in some of the States that on the final passage of every 


bill the yeasand nays shall be entered on the journal. Such a provision is de- 
signed to serve an important purpose in compelling each member present to 


assume, as well as to feel, his share of Hee, sean in legislation, and also in 
furnishing conclusive evidence as to whether the bill has been passed oy the 
requisite majority or not, The Constitution prescribes that as the testto deter- 
mine whether the uisite number of members vote in the affirmative. The 
office of the Journal is to record the proceediugs of the House and authenticate 
and preserve the same, It must appear on the face of the fearna that the bill 
2 on a constitutional majority. These directions are all cleariy 33 

hey are expressly enjoined by the fundamental law and can not be dispensed 
with by legisiation. 


Mr. Speaker, James Madison has been called the Father of the Con- 
stitution. Surely one so gifted and patriotic should have some weight 
in these days of legislative expedients. He used this language: 


Can it be of less consequence that the meaning of a constitution should be 
fixed and known than that the meaning ofa law should be so? Can, indeed, a 
law be fixed in its meaning and operation unless the constitution be so? On 
the contrary, if a particular legislature, differing in the construction of the con- 
stitution from a series of preceding constructions, proceed to act on that difer- 
ence, they not only introduce uncertainty and instability in the constitution but 
in the laws themselves, inasmuch as all laws preceding the new construction 
and inconsistent with it are not only annulled for the future but virtually pro- 
nounced nullities from the begiuning. * * * Has the wisest and most con- 
scientious 1 ever scrupled to acquiesce in decisions in which he has been 
overruled by the matured opinions of the majority of his colleagues, and subse- 
gently to conform himself thereto as to authoritative expositions of the law? 
And is it not reasonable that the same view of the official oath should be taken 
by a legislator acting under the Constitution, which is his guide, as is taken by 
a judge acting under the law, which is his? 

There is in fact and common understanding a mpeg — of regarding a course 
of practice as above characterized in the light of a legal rule of interpreting & 
law; and there is a like necessity of considering it a constitutional rule of inter- 
pres a constitution. * * Let it then be left tothe decision of every iniel- 

igent and candid judge, which, on the whole, is most to be relied on for the true 
and safe construction of the Constitution, that which has the uniform sanction 
of successive legislative bodies through a period of years, and under the varied 
ascendancy of partics; not that which depends upon the opinions of every new 
legislature, heated as it may be by tho spirit of party, eager in the pursuit of 
some favorite object, or led away by the eloquence and address of popular states- 
men, themselves perhaps under the influence of the same mis] ing causes, 
It was in conformity with the view here taken of the due to deliberate 
and reiterated precedent that the Bank of the United States, though on the 
orma 1 held to be unconstitutional, received the Executive signature 
n the year 1817. 


Mr. Speaker, the following collation of authorities, collated by my 
friend from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS], is so complete that I shall not at- 
tempt to improve it, but have the Clerk read. 

The Clerk read: 5 


ne Dwarris on the Construction of Statutes a similar principle is laid down. 
© says: 

“And it is also held that contemporary hist and contemporary interpreta- 
tion may be called in to aid in arriving ata eee 2 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the early history of our country, 
in which there sat William Cushing, William Patterson, Samuel Chase, and 
Bushrod Washington, used these words, which I commend to gentlemen upon 
the other side. ‘The court said: 

“A contemporary exposition of the Constitation, practiced and acquiesced 
under for a period of years, fixes the coustruction, and the court will not shape 
or control it.” 

Fixes the construction. Mr. Speaker. That isa synopsis of the opinion. 

Time will not admit of reading the opinion in full, but the court says further: 

“Another reason for reversal is that the ju of the Supreme Court have no 
right to sit as circuit judges, not bein A nted as such; or,in other words, 
that they ought to have distinct commissions for that 3 

To this objection, which is of recent date, it is sufficient to observe that prac- 
tice, and acquiescence under it for a period of several years, commencing with 
the Re ap eyer of the judicial system, afford an irrefutable answer, and is, 
indeed, a fixed construction. It is contemporary interpretation of the most forci- 
ble me ah Be Sag practical exposition is too strong and obstinate to be shaken 
or controlled. 

“The safest rule of interpretation after all will bo found to be to look to the 
nature and object of the particular powers, duties, and rights, with all the 
lights and aids of contemporary history, and to give to the words of each just 
such operation and force, consistent with their legitimate meaning, as may 
fairly secure and attain the ends pro n. 

In Martin es. Hunter's Lessees, Chief-Justice Marshall said: 

“This weight of contemporaneous exposition by all 1 acquiescence 
by enlightened State courts, and these judicial decisions by the Supreme Court 
through so long a period, do, as we think, puna the doctrine upon a fonndation 
and authority which can not be shaken without delivering over the subject to 
perpetual and irremediable doubts.” 

I can multiply these decisions indefinitely, from the same court and from the 
State courts throughout the Union. 

So again, in Cohen vs. The State of Virginia, in the opinion delivered by Chief- 
Justice Marshall himself many years ago, he makes use of this language: 

Great weight has alwa; n attached, and very rightly attached, to con- 
tem poraneous exposition.’ 


Mr. MCMILLIN. The absurdity of the proposition contained in this 
rule is made manifest by the declaration of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. MCKINLEY], who in his speech last week said: 

The gentleman from Kentucky declared in his remarks on yesterday that 
under the ruling of the Speaker one Representative could carry a bill if 167 
gentlemen sat in their seats in silence. Well, so he could, aud so he ought to. 
if 167 men sit in silence in their seats and refuse to vote when their votes would 
defeat the proposition; then the vote of a single member ought to carry a bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution requires that when a bill is sent back 
to Congress with the President's objections to its passage, or, in other 
words, vetoed, the yeas and naysshall be taken on its passage, If the 
position assumed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] be 
correct, then 2 men voting to override the veto and 165 not voting 
would carry the bill over the veto. Both the gentlemen from Ohio 
[Mr. MCKINLEY and Mr. BUTTERWORTH ] boldly announced these doc- 
trines. Such were never avowed here before. What would Madison 
and Jefferson have thought if told that in this year three statesmen 
would be here proclaiming that on a yea-and-nay vote 1 man could 
pass a bill by his single vote if 165 others were present who did not 
vote, and that the Speaker and two stalwart statesmen could override 
the veto of a President? 
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To show still further the absurdity of this position I need only re- 
count that during the consideration of the contested-elevtion case last 
week, when the majority of this House were trying to keep a quorum, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NIxpRINoHAUs] leit the city, and 
it was said on private business, The Speaker thereupon took his pen- 
cil and paper and straightway counted somebody else who had not voted 
to take his place. 

Sir, autocratic powers are, by the proposed rules, given to the Speaker 
in various ways. He can refuse to entertain a motion to adjourn. It 
has Leen supposed until now that when a body of intelligent repre- 
sentatives of either church or state, town council or public meeting, 
assembled for the transaction of business they anight separate whenever 
a ma ority of them desired to do so; but under these rules the Speaker 
might refuse toentertain a motion toadjourn fortwenty-fourconsecutive 
hours if he saw fit to doso. Any motion, however parliamentary or how- 
ever appropriate, he may declare out of order and give only as a reason 
that he considersita dilatory motion. As amatter of facthe has enter- 
tained motions to adjourn at 2 o'clock in the day, and has refused to 
entertain them at 6. Sir, the changes in the rules are not only radical 
but revolutionary. I will not take time to enumerate all the changes, 
nor to follow them to all their evil results. 

I will illustrate with a few. The members make a humiliating sur- 
render of their rights in the matter of the introduction and reference 
of bills, Under the former rules all public bills had to be introduced 
in the House publicly. The members were thereby notified of their 
presentation, the reporters wired them across the continent, and a fiee 

ress began to discuss them the day of their presentation. Every- 
y interested was warned of their existence, if vicious, and opposi- 
tion could begin at once. Any member could have the bill read when 
introduced, and the question of its reference was with the House and 
it could refer it to any committee desired. 

When it came back to the House, if it made an appropriation, or was 
a draft on the Treasury, it had to receive its first consideration in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, where only a majority of all the members 
of the House could act on it. The greatest publicity possible was given 
to it, that the people might know what was being done by their Repre- 
sentatives in matters affecting their interests. 

Mr. Speaker, how is it in this code of rules presented for our adop- 
tion? The bills are secretly introduced by handing them to the Clerk. 
They are secretly referred by the Speaker to any committee he desires. 
The House has no voice in their reference. That is surrendered to the 
Speaker. If an improper reference is made by the Speaker it can only 
be changed by unanimous consent, and the Speaker may refuse to rec- 
ognize the member to ask unanimous consent fora change. The House, 
as such, has no power over it. None. 

When reported back, if considered in Committee of the Whole, one 
hundred members, under these rules, constitute a quornm to do busi- 
ness, Fifty-one isa majority of thatnumber. The resultis that fifty- 
one members may a bill through the Committee of the Whole, 
although that is less than one-sixth of the House. 

fir, the bills not being read when introduced are through the 
House with only one reading. ‘The inevitable result of this is to vastly 
increase the power of the Speaker, to decrease the power of individual 
members, to rush measures through without due deliberation, and to 
curse the country with hasty and ill-advised legislation. 

The Speaker, under these rules, without consulting the House, says 
who shall compose the committees and what measures shall go to them? 
He is made such an autocrat as is not found in the legislature of any 
other free country in the world. Sir, I have been astonished at the 
silent composure with which members on the other side of the Cham- 
ber stand here and surrender one by one the prerogatives so dear to 
their predecessors. What excuse can we give those who are to come 
after us for this unmanly surrender? 

The right to have reports made openly is surrendered. That, too, is 
taken away. 

Sir, the individuality of members is surrendered in motions to sus- 
pend the rules and fix days for the consideration of measures. II a 
committee makes the motion a majority can do it; butif an individual 
makes it, it requires two-thirds to do it. Whyshould it require more 
votes to carry a proposition made by a single member than by a com- 
mittee? Is the House less to be trusted when called upon by an indi- 
vidual than when called on by a committee? Is it not thesame House 
all the time? Is a proposition less meritorions when advocated by a 
member than the same proposition would be when advocated by a com- 
mittee? Yet this is but another sample of the cringing sycophancy 
with which individual right is to be transferred to the Speaker, and in- 
dividual strength taken away from the members. 

The Constitution, Article I, and the last clause of section 5, provides: 

Neither House during the session of Congress shall without the consent of 


the other adjourn for more than three days nor to any other place than that in 
which the two Houses shall be sitting. 


This clearly implies that either House may adjourn for a less period 
than three days, and carries with it the right for the House itself to 
fix the time to which it shall adjourn. Yet this code of rules takes 
that authority away; makes it out of order to make the motion. 

Why this disregard of all constitational authority? Why this de- 
struction of individual right? Why this ruthless breaking down of 


precedent and senseless establishment of new practices? I suspect that 
there is method in all this madness. Four years of frugal Democratic 
legislation and administration after making unprecedented inroads in 
the public debt still left an overflowing Treasury. Jn yonder vaults, 
but little more than a mile away from where we sit, there are millions 
on millions of money. 

But one result can flow from the breaking in of these ancient bul- 
warks of the Treasury. Measures calling for money and hundreds of 
schemes and jobs are crowding on Con for consideration. Adopt 
these rules and you may expect ever plunderer who has a stale claim, 
every schemer who has a malodorous job to wend his way to Wash- 
ington. And the Goth and the Vandal never poured in on Rome in 
her decline with more avaricious greed than will come the different 
advocates of various schemes for emptying the Treasury. 

The Pacific Mail Line, which was once subsidized by Congress and 
which in turn subsidized Congress, is thundering at your doors ezain 
for a new largess out of the Treasury. A Congressional investigation 
showed that it paid $700,000 to corrupt Congressonee. Not only will 
it, butother lines will besubsidized, amounting in ten years to a quarter 
of a billion. 

Subsidies are demanded for carrying the ocean mail, 

The bill to return the direct tax, involving about seventeen millions, 
is here ready to get under the influence of the new rules by which 
questionable jobs are to be accelerated through. 

The bill to pay thirty millions of French spoliation claims is here or 
will be here. These claims, now nearly a century old, which have al- 
ready been vetoed by one President, will have to be paid. 

ane Blair educational bill is here, carrying in ten years seventy-seren 
millions. 5 

Coast defenses and a splendid navy ask three hundred millions. 

Indian depredation claims for fifteen millions are here ready to mount 
this ‘‘toboggan slide“ which is being constructed to the Treasury. 

Bills contirming unearned land grants and taking from the masses 
what is worth more than one hundred million dollars are taken out of 
the hands of the members and placed in committees by the Speaker 
without consulting the House. 

The gentleman from Ohio has given us to understand that one object 
sought is to make the passage of the coming tariff bill moreeasy. Well 
may you fear, gentlemen, the wrath of an ou people on such an 
increase of taxes as that bill bids fair to be. ell may you begin to 
tire their representatives in advance. For they are not ready to sub- 
mit uncomplainingly to an increase of their burdens. They are not 
ready to take your admonition to ‘‘lie quiet and die easy.” 

Schemes for spending millions of 5 on irrigation projects will 
feel the quickening impulse of this system of rules. Schemes for build- 
ing canals by the Government, demanding many millions, are here and 
ready to be promoted.“ 

And these are only the beginning of what might be mentioned. 

Sir, under this system of rules an era of extravagance will be inau- 
gurated the like of which has not been seen in twenty years. There- 
sult will be that when the record of this Congress ll have been 
finished it will have put the prodigal son in his most prodigal day down 
as parsimonious, for I believe he squandered only his own inheritance. 
He did not put felonious fingers into somebody else’s pocket, take out 
somebody else’s money, and spend itas you are proposing todo. The 
result of it all will be an outraged and enraged people, who will rise 
in their might and hurl from power the unfaithful servants who break 
1 their precedents, squander their Treasury, and override their Con- 
stitution. 


The Rules. 


There is no revolution so injurious to a republican government as revolution 
of the minority, The majority is responsible and can be punished. ‘The mi- 
nority hasno responsibility, no legislative responsibility, no re«ponsibility that 
can be traced to them, and therefore they e more rous in that they 
are not responsible to the source of power that constantly holds the majority 
to the discharge of its duties on the floor of Congress and everywhere else. 


SPEEOH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 11, 1890. 


The question being the adoption of the code of rules reported from the Com- 
Committee on Rules 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I fully recognize that the question now presented by 
the report of the Committee on Rules of the House is one of vast im- 
portance. The settlement of this question will affect the interests of 
tke country at this time, and will be of far-reaching import to the 
whole conntry in the coming years of our legislative history. We have 
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reached a crisis in parliamentary history in this country when a radical 
change in our system of rules is imperatively demanded, and it is wise 
and proper and eminently fitting that the Republican party, which has 


been found equal to all the great emergencies that the country has en- 
countered, should be in a position to meet the popular demand for re- 
form in this connection. 

Mr. Speaker, I may turn aside at this point for an instant to say that 
it is possible I may insist on a vested right in more than thirty minutes 
of the time allotted to this debate, inasmuch as the division into thirty 
minutes for each speech was agreed upon after I had been accorded the 
floor under the hour rule. But this question will arise later. 

It is said by gentlemen on the other side of the House that the change 
of rules provided for by the report of the committee amounts to revo- 
lution. No one of the able gentlemen who have spoken on that side 
has pointed ont wherein this revolution, if it be one, will imperil or 
unfavorably affect the business of the country, or any other of the 
great interests of the country, and so, I suppose, if narrowed down toa 
complete analysis of the statement, they would be compelled to say 
that because a certain end is reached by a different mode of parlia- 
mentary procedure than we have heretofore pursued in this country, 
therefore, while the result is the same, while all the material rights of 
everybody are preserved, the mere fact that a different process has been 
8 a different system of rules has been constructed under which 
action is taken, they are justified in the statement that the majority 
on this floor are attempting revolution. 

There are conspicuous leaders here, Mr. Speaker, shouting in the ears 
of the House and of the country a theory of revolution. Somebody 
has revolted against something, and I trust that during the long debate 
which is to follow they will point out wherein consists this revolution. 
Do they mean to be understood before the country as saying and claim- 
ing that a change in a rule that deprives nobody of a particular right 
is revolution? Are all the changes in our modes of procedure revolu- 
tionary? If so, Mr. Speaker, we have been guilty of a good many 
revolutions in this country. Our code of rules as it existed in the Fif 
tieth Congress was a body of revolution, was the outgrowth of a series 
of revolutions, if this logic be good. 

When I first had the honor to -enter Congress—in the Forty-ninth 
Congress—private bills were introduced in the House exactly as public 
bills are now introduced, but afterwards by a change in the rules pri- 
vate bills were deposited in what is called the petition-box and entered 
upon the record of Congress by the Clerk in pursuance of the rules of 
the House. That was a complete change in the mode of procedure. 
Bills made their appearance upon the records beforeany one knew that 
they had an existence anywhere. But I never heard that change called 
a revolution. It was a new and different mode to reach a similar re- 
sult. It was a mode adopted by the mode-adopting power of the House, 
and was recognized as legitimate and proper. 

What is there proposed in this code of rules that under this criticism and 


this definition amounts to revolution? May it not be just possible that | Hus 


our friends on the other side have invoked a word or term offensive in 
its popular use in this connection, offensive in its general meaning, and 
without any particular signification or meaning when thus applied to 
the subject-matter about which they are talking? The word revolu- 
tion in a government like ours is an odious word. We had a revolu- 
tion once; we are not proud of it any one of us, and we ought not to 
use the term revolution in a trivial or non-serious manner. 

It is said that this code of rules under which we have so long pro- 
ceeded is the product of a hundred years of legislative experience and 
legislative wisdom. It is trne thatit is the growth of opinion, andas I 
will show hereafter, the growth of the tendency to self-preservation that 
has taken one hundred years to reach this unfortunate development. 
During that hundred years there have been a great many changes in 
this country in the modes and methods of business. He would be a 
very poor merchant or wonderfully ineffective manufacturer, an utter 
failure as a business man in any walk of life, who should at this time 
attempt to do business while adhering to the systems of business prac- 
ticed in this country a hundred years ago. Antiquity in this country 
does not always signify perfection. Antiquity in the modes of proced- 
ure in signifies a complete abrogation of the rights of the 
majority, and a complete, undeniable, and indefensible enthronement 
of the powers of the minority. 

A merchant doing business west of the Alleghany Mountains in this 
year of grace would make poor competition against the merchant car- 
rying goods from the Eastern market of purchase to the Western market 
of sale, if antiquity is to be the rule. The merchant of to-day must 
not ignore the telegraph and telephone and lightning express, and deal 
in the old time ways of business and communication. We have pro- 
gressed, and in this rapid age we assimilate the best and discard the 

rest. It is a great demonstration on a scale of magnitude almost 

comprehensible of the survival of the fittest. Å 

It was well said in the early part of the debate this winter that the 
men who made the Constitution never dreamed that the processes to 
evade the control ot the majority and subjugate the majority to the 
will of the minority, which you have seen in this Hall, would ever be 

* resorted to. They looked forward with prophetic vision to the future. 
By that vision they saw the growth of the country, the growth of in- 


telligence, the growth of wisdom, patriotism, wealth, and power, but 
they never saw in any vision of theirs the presence of a Democratic 
party in this country. Evils were anticipated; misfortunes they under- 
stood to be the lotof man, but with all of their disabilities which they 
understood that Providence would place upon the human race in Amer- 
ica, they never looked for the cumulative process of personal punish- 
ment in the presence of the Democratic party. 

Filibustering was an idea that never penetrated the minds of the 
makers of the Constitution of the United States. They understood 
that the minority might make struggles to defend itself against the 
aggressions of the majority. They discussed the question of the with- 
drawal of the minority from the House of Congress, and they discussed 
all the other methods known or dreamed of hy them; but they little 
suspected that the time would come within the first hundred years of 
1 ative experience in this country that a minority consisting of 
sixty-odd members out of 325 members would seize the legislative de- 
partment of this great Government by the throat and compel the people 
of the country to yield a right which they demanded and which the 
legislative power of the country was quite willing to give them. A 
procedure like this is a growth in legislative experience, It is an ac- 
cretion of legislative methods that the makers of the Constitution never 
understood it was possible could be the outgrowth of free government 
in this country. 

I have in my hand, Mr. Speaker, a volume of the debates on this 
subject in the convention that framed the United States Constitation. 
It was kindly furnished to me by the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Sruonps], who has made valuable research in the domain of the 
early history of these questions, and I desire to incorporate at some 
length portions of this record in my remarks. I refer to Elliot’s De- 
bates, or Madison’s Papers, beginning on page 405, and without ob- 
jection I will incorporate at this point some remarks made by the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who were engaged in the discussions upon this 
question of quorum and the methods by which the House or a minority 
of the House might possibly hinder and delay legislation. I doit now 
for the double purpose of showing what their understanding was of 
the effect of the presence in the House of a quorum; I mean the physi- 
cal presence of the number requisite, and to show that in their judg- 
ment a quorum did not imply the participation of anybody in the par- 
ticular matter under consideration. 

[Extracts from the Debates on the Constitution, by Elliot.] 

Mr. Gorham contended that less than a majority in each House should be 
made a quorum; otherwise great delay might happen in business, and groat 
inconvenience from the future increase in numbers. 

Mr. Mercer was also for less than a majority. So great a number will put it 
in the power of a few, by seceding ata critical moment, to introduce convul- 
sions and endanger the Government. Examples of secession have already 
happened in some of the States. He was for leaving it ty the Legislature to fix 
the quorum, as in Great Britain, where the requisite number is small, and no 
inconvenience been experienced, 

Colonel Masos. This is a valuable and necessary part of the plan. In this ex- 
ded country, embracing so great a diversity of interests, it would be danger- 
ous to the distant to allow a small number of members of the two Houses 
to make laws. The central States could always take care to be on the spot, 
and by arriving earlier than the distant ones, or wearying their ao yer 
outstaying them, could carry such measures as they pl He admitted 
that inconveniences might spring from the secession of asmall number; but he 
had also known good uced by an apprehension of it. He had known a 
popar emission preven by that canse in Virginia. He thought the Constitu- 

on as now molded was founded on sound principles,and was toput 
into it extensive powers. At the same time he wished to guard against abuses 
as much as ible. — 

If the ! lature should be able to reduce the number at all, it might reduce 
it as low as it pleased, and the United States might be governed by a junto. A 
majority of the number which had been agreed on was so few that he feared it 
would be made an objection against the plan. 

Mr. e e there might be some danger of giving an advantage to 
the cen! States, but was of opinion that the public inconvenience, on the 
other side, was more to be dreaded, 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to fix the quorum at thirty-three members in 
the House of Represenatives and fourteen in the Senate. is is a majority of 
the present number, and will be a bar to the legislature, Fix the number low, 
and they will generally attend, knowing that advantage may be taken of their 


absence, The secession of a smal! number ought not to be suffered to break a 
uorum. Such events in the States may have been of little consequence. In 
national councils they may be fatal. Besides other mischiefs, if a few can 


break up a quorum they may seize a moment when a particular part of the con- 
tinent may bein need of immediate aid to extort, by threatening a secession, 
some unjust and selfish measure, 

Mr. Mercer seconded the motion. 

Mr, King said he had just prepared a motion which, instead of fixing the 
numbers pro; by Mr. Gouverneur Morris as quorums, made those the low- 
est numbers, leaving the Legislature at liberty to increase them or not. He 
thought the future increase of members would render a majority of the whole 
extremely cumbersome. 

Mr. Mercer to substitute Mr. King’s motion in place of Mr. Morris's. 

Mr. Ellsworth was opposed to it. It would bea pleasing ground of confidence 
to the people, that no law or burden could be imposed on them by a fow men. 
He reminded the movers that the Constitution proposed to give such a discre- 
tion, with regard to the number of Representatives, that a very inconvenient 
number was not to be apprehended. The inconvenience of seoessions may be 
guarded against by giving to each House an authority to require the attendance 
of absent members. 1 

Mr. Wilson concurred in the sentiments of Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Gerry seemed to think that some further precautions than merely fixing 
the quorum might be necessary, He observed that as 17 would be a majority 
of a quorum of 33, and 8 of 14, questions might by ibility be carried in the 
House of Representatives by two large States, and in the Senate by the same 
States, with the aid of two small ones. He proposed that the number fora 
quorum in the House of Representatives shouſd not exceed 50 nor be less than 
33, leaving the intermediate discretion to the Legislature, 

Mr. Krxc. As the quorum could not be altered without the concurrence of 
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members in either Wee 
Massachusetts, Delaware, ay, 2; N. Connecticut, New Jersey, 

Penusylvania, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 


ur. Randolph and Mr. Madison moved to add to the end of Article VI, section 
3, “and may be authorized to com the attendance of absent members, in 
such manner and under such penalties as each House may provide.“ Agreed 
to by all except Pennsylvania, which was divided. 

And following this debate and the adoption of this section of the 

resent Constitution, and that there might be no mistake about it, Mr. 

dolph and Mr. Madison proposed the amendment which was adopted 
and which has been so powerful in producing a quorum of the House 
during all of the past hundred years. They proposed the following 
words: 

And may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members in such 
manner and under such penalties as each House may provide. 

This provision was placed at the end of a section, which clearly in- 
dicates that it is the presence and not the co operation of a majority 
which is required by the Constitution, and this is the familiar power 
which Congress under the Constitution, and which has been 
so often enfo: It was put into the Constitution by the framers of 
that instrument to give efficiency and power to the provision that re- 
quired a quorum to be ee and defined that quorum to be a ma- 
jority of the House. How idle it was—if so it was—that men pos- 
sessed of the wisdom of Madison and his coadjutors should have placed 
a vain provision in the solemn instrument then under consideration. 

How vain would it have been for the framers of the Constitution at 
the very point of time where they were discussing the whole subject of 
a quorum to have placed in the Constitution a nugatory provision. The 

roposition of Mr. Morris, of New York, was that the quorum should 
be thirty or forty of the members of the House of Representatives, a 
proposition which proposed a number far below the quorum which was 
afterwards adopted. How vain 16 was that they should have gone on 
and provided a mode and manner of process by which the members of 
this body could he brought into the House when by the silence of the 
members so brought in they could render nugatory the effect of their 
presence here. Thus it was understood by the framers of the Consti- 
tution, nor will it be seriously challenged on this floor, that when a 
majority of the House of Representatives is present within the body of 
the House, there is a quorum present, and a majority of that quorum 
may proceed to enact legislation. 

. Subsequently we find that the Constitutional Convention adopted a 
provision that under certain contingencies the House might elect a 
President of the United States, and there it is provided that not only 
there shall bea certain number of States represented, but it is provided 
that a certain number of the States shall vote in the affirmative for the 
election of the President, showing by the very utterance of the one 
thing in one section of the Constitution that the omission from the 
other section was done significantly and on purpose; done because the 
convention understood that in the one case a number less than a ma- 
jority may proceed to act if the others were present; and in the other 
case requiring that a given number of States should participate in the 
election of President. There can be no stronger argument in the nature 
of inference than this one, and this provision having been adopted, a 
long period of time elapsed before it was ever deemed possible in this 
country that the presence of a silent member could affect the quorum. 

I have been present, Mr. Speaker, in this House when, upon a warrant 
issued by the Speaker when it had been ascertained that no quorum 
was present, members have been brought into the House and arraigned 
before the bar of the House. They were brought here because there 
was no quorum; because under the Constitution the House could not 
act, could not legislate, could not do business; was paralyzed, was 
helpless; had but one power, and that was the power given them by 
the Constitution to send for absent members, And I have seen these 
members arraigned before the bar of the House, and I have heard them 
answer to their names upon a call of the roll, and then instantly upon 
the House attempting to proceed with business refuse to answer to their 
names upon a call of the roll, and the House became again paralyzed. 
It was vain work, vain endeavor, absurdity sublimated, the play of 
children, the amusement of idiots, an insult to the intelligence of the 
American people. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent an intelligent district. My constituents 
are men of character and intelligence. They will compare very favor- 
ably with the other Congressional districts of the country. But they 
can not understand and they will not understand thatit is right and 
proper for members of Congress to be present in this Honse for one 
parpose and absent for the purpose of the discharge of theirduty. They 
can not be made to understand that a representative of the people, 
sworn to obey the rules of the House, may be permitted to sit here for 
the purpose of objecting and raising the point of no quorum, while that 
member himself refuses to vote upon a call of the roll. 

The American people have advanced beyond this puerilestage. ‘They 
are not idiots nor children, and they will submit no longer to this 


trifling with their rights and thedignity of this body. But, Mr. Speaker, 
from the adoption of the Constitution down to alateday we went along 
without any of this disorganization, and this political revolution grew 
up at a time when other revolutions were ripein the country, It was 
unheard of back of the war, and I think unheard of until about the pe- 
riod of the Forty-fifth Congress. I am told by a number of gentlemen 
who still survive the Congresses before the war—and I wish, sir, that 
more of them weresurviving, and that there was more of the patriotism 
that was in the House of the Congress of the United States when the 
war was coming on—I am told by those who are yet living that during 
those hottest debates in the height of the terrible fever-heat of that pe- 
riod of Congressional contests and bitter personal crimination and re- 
crimination no member of this House refused or hesitated to vote when 
his name was called. 

The great senior Senator from Ohio, JOHN SHERMAN, who was a mem- 
ber of the Thirty-fourth Congress, told me recently that he and Mr. 
Fessenden, of Maine, sat in that Congress when the most revolutionary 
proceedings were offered, and in the Congresses of that period, and nevgr 
once under an} set of circumstances attempted to break the power of 
the majority by silence or by failing to vote their opinions when their 
names were called. 

It is not worth while for us here to charge each other with wrongdo- 
ing in this behalf. We can not charge that the Democratic side in this 
House has been exclusively guilty of this crime against good govern- 
ment. 

Or those eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, think 
ye that they were sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem? 

I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 

We have all been guilty of it. It was brought to the highest degree 
of development in the Fiftieth Congress. I confess that I joined with 
others upon this side of the House in that procedure. I did it on many 
occasions, and I stand here to-day to confess in this public manner ex- 
actly what my distinguished colleague from Ohio, Mr. MCKINLEY, did 
the other day, that I never did that and broke a quorum and prevented 
action by the majority of this House that I did not feel that I had re- 
sorted to an unjustifiable and almost unpardonable breach of my duty 
as the representative of my constituents. 

I need notspeak here any great length, Mr. Speaker, about the enor- 
mous evil to which this whole system has grown. Nine days of the 
time of the House of Representatives in the Iong session of the Fiftieth 
Congress was occupied here by the ceaseless and brutal disregard of the 
demands of this country. 

Mr. PAYSON. On what occasion was that? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I make no criticism upon any gentleman who 
participated in that filibustering scheme. They availed themselves of 
the operation of a set of rules that have grown up here and become an 
abuse and took advantage of a bad habit to which the House had be- 
come addicted. But I say, and I say what I think Iam justified by 
the echoes that are coming from every portion of this Union, that the 
people have condemned that consumption of nine days of the valuable 
time of the House and punished the men toa very large extent who 
acquiesced in and led in that policy. 

Ido not stop here to discuss the merits of the bill to refund the 
direct tax. It is enough for my present purpose and for my present 
illustration to say that more than a two-third majority of this House 
wasin favor of the passage of the bill. It had been passed in the Senate 
by an almost unanimous vote, and yet the minority, with no rights in 
that behalf, stood here and for nine days throttled the House, held the 
majority by the throat and demanded and ultimately wrested from the 
House the abandonment of its purpose to the bill. It was an act 
of overt revolution against law and the Constitution, no better in its 
spirit and no less a violation of the Constitution than any other revolu- 
tionary act with which this country has been acquainted, 

Gentlemen say that it is revolution when we prevent a member of the 
House from making dilatory motions ſor the simple pu of obstruct- 
ing public business. I answer that if it is so, it is minor, defensible, 
harmless revolution as compared with the e that permits the 
minority of a legislative body to prevent absolutely the action of the 
majority. 

What are the rights of a minority of a legislative body? We hear a 
great deal about them, and there is a great deal more that we are to 
hear. There is a great deal more in this claim of minority rights in 
stump speeches and in lyceum lectures than in a practical argument in 
Congress. 

This is a Government of the majority, and the rights of the minority 
end, in my humble judgment, when the minority are afforded ample 
opportunity to present their opposition to a pending measure by de- 
bate and make themselves heard and understood by the country, record 
their votes in opposition, see to it that the men who pass the measure 
record their votes in the aflirmative, and then protest in their own Jan- 
guage to the country; then, in my judgment, Mr. Speaker, the right 
of the minority is ended, and all else that the minority does, whether 
by the delay of legislation, the prevention of legislative enactment, or 
the annoyance and obstruction of public business, is disorderly, revo- 
lutionary, and against public morals, 

It is a usurpation of power nowhere guarantied in the Constitution, 
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nowhere contemplated in our form of government, subversive of the 
very principles upon which our Government rests, and it is unfortun te 
that the Democratic party of to-day places itself in the attitude towards 
this great public question that it does. It has not a record, Mr. Speaker, 
that justities it in raising doubtful questions of loyalty to established 
principles of government. 
I have enumerated what I understand to be the rightsof the minority. 
I know of no other God-given or constitutionally-guarautied right 
of the minority anywhere; there is no revolution so injurious to a re- 
panien government as a revolution of the minority. The majority 
responsible and can be punished. The minority has no responsibility; 
no legislative responsibility; no responsibility that can be traced to 
them; and therefore they become more dangerous in that they are not 
msible to the source of power that constantly holds to the discharge 
of its duty the majority on the floor of Congress and everywhere else. 
While on this subject, Mr. Speaker, I desire to interpolate into my 
remarks the same chapter that was furnished with so much effect by 
the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] yester- 
day. I want it to go everywhere in this country and be understood by 
the humblest citizen that the fight of the minority here to-day, their 
contention, the thing which they want to work out and achieve, is to 
continue in the House of Representatives a system that will enable the 
minority upon the floor of this House to perpetuate the sort of proceed- 
there described as having taken place in the Fiftieth Congress. 
Without objection I desire to incorporate that familiar scene from the 
pepan of the Fiftieth Congress. 
he Clerk read as follows: 
HoUsE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 9, 1889. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. W. H. Mu- 
BURN, D.D. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the Journal. 

Mr. WEAVER. Irise to a question of order, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, WEAVER. Clause I of Rule I provides that— 

“The Speaker shall take the chair on every legislative day precisely at the 
hour to which the House shall have adjourned at the last sitting, immediately 
call the members to order, and on the appearance of a quorum, cause the Jour- 
nal of the proceeding of the last day's sitting to be „ having previously ex- 
amined and approved the same.“ 

I make the point of order that the Journal can not be read until it is ascer- 
tained that a quorum is present, 

The SPEAKER. That point of order was made during the last session of Con- 
gress, and the Chair sustained it. It is not only a rule of the House, but the 
Constitution itself provides that it shall require a majority of the members- 
elect to transact business; and the reading and approval of the Journal is the 
transaction of business, because the Journal is nothing more than memoranda 
made z an officer of the House, until it is approved by the House. 

The Ch rk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following members answered to their names: 


Al t Dingley, n, Rice, 
Alien Dockery, Kelley, ic! 3 
Anderson, Iowa Dunn, Kerr, Rockwell, 
Anderson, Miss, Elliott, Ketcham, Rogers, 

III. Enloe, Kilgore, Romeis, 
Atkinson, Ermentrout, von, Rowell, 
Baker, N. Y. Farquhar, Laidlaw, Rowland 
Baker, III. Felton, Tane, Sawyer, 
Bankhead, Finley, Lan A Sayers, 
Barnes, isher, Latham, Scull, 

Biggs, Flood, Lawler, Seymour, 
Bingham Foran, Lind, Shaw, 
Blanchard, Forney, Lodge, Shively, 
Bland, French, Long, Smith, 
Blount, Fuller, Lynch, Sowden, 
Bound, Funston, Macdonald, Spooner, 
Bowden, Gaines, Maish, Springer, 
Brewer, Gallinger, Mansur, Stewart, Tex 
Brower, Martin, Stewart, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio, Gibson, ason, Stockdale, 
Brown, J. R., Va. Glass, Matson, Stone, Ky, 
Brumm, Gof, McClammy, Stone, Mo 
Bryce, Granger, cCreary, Struble, 
Bunnell, Grimes, McKenna, Symes, 
Bu Grosvenor, McKinley Taul 
Burn: row McKinney, ‘Taylor, E.B Ohio 
Burrow Hall, Me Millin, Thomas, Wis. 
Campbell, F., N.Y. Hare, McRae, Thompson, Cal, 
Cam „T. J., N. V. Harmer, McShane, k 

ler, Hatch, Mills, Townsend, 
Cannon, Haugen, Mollltt, Turner, Kans, 
Catchings, Hemphill, Moore, Turner, Ga, 
Cheadle, Henderson, Iowa. Morgan, Vandever, 
Chipman, Henderson,N.C. Morrill, Walker, 
Clardy, nd, Morrow, Warner, 
Clark, Hires, Newton, Washington, 
Conger, Hitt, Nichols, Weaver, 
Cothran, Holmes, Oates, Weber, 
Cox, Hooker, O'Donnell, Wheeler, 
Orain, Hopkins, III. O' Ferrall, White, Ind. 
Crisp, Hopkins, Va. O'Neill, Pa. Whiting, Mich 
Crouse, Hopkins, N. V. Osborne, Wilkinson, 
Culberson, Houk, Outhwaite. Williams, 
‘Cummings, Hovey, Patton, Wilson, Minn. 

ow Payson, Wilson, W. Va. 

Daizell, udd, Peel, Vise, 
Davenport, Hunter, Perry, Woodburn, 
Davidson, Ala. Hutton, Peters, Yardley, 
Da n, Fia. Jackson, Pugsley, Yoder, 
Da Johnston, Ind, Randall, Yost, 
Dibble, Johnston, N. C. Reed, 


The SPEAKER, Two hundred and three gentlemen are present, and there is a 
quorum. 


Mr. WEAVER, I move the House urn; and pending that motion, I move 
that when the House adjourn to-day it be until Friday next. 

Mr. RANDALL, I suggest that the roll-call, as directed by the Speaker, was for 
the purpose of knowing whether there was a quorum present, and when the 
8 found a quorum present the next requirement is that the Journal be 
read. 

The SPEAKER. The requirement is the Speaker shall direct that the Journal 
be read. The Chair thinks the House may adjourn to prevent the reading of 
the Journal at any time it thi ks proper: Such motions have been — bes 
fore, and the Honse has adjourned without the reading of the Journal, 

The question was taken on adjournment until Friday; and the Speaker an 
nounced that the“ noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. WEAVER. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 3, noes 139, 

Mr. Weaver. No quorum 

The Chair appointed Mr. Weaver and Mr. Crisp as tellers, 

Mr. Jackson. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Crisp (to Mr. Jackson), Do not do that; we will geta 5 presently. 

Mr. Jacksox. I will withdraw the demand for the yeas and nays. 

After some time spent in counting, the tellers reported—ayes none, noes 139, 

The SPEAKER. No quorum has yet voted. 

The tellers continued the count, and finally reported—ayes none, noes 163. 

So the motion that when the House adjourn to-day it adjourn to meet on Fri- 
day next was disagreed to. 

Mr. Weaver. I move that when the House adjourn to-day it be to meet on 
Saturday next. 

PR oe 8 was taken; and the Spenker announced that the noes seemed 
ave it. 

Mr. Weaver. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes none, noes 115, 

Mr. WEAVER. No quorum, 

Mr. Weaver and Mr. Crise were appointed tellers. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes none, noes 106. 

The SPEAKER. No quorum has yet voted, 

Mr. Grosvenor, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it, S 

Mr. Gnosvkxok. I want to know whether during the attempt to obtain a 
quorum it would be in order for Mr, Crisp to address the House on the rights 
of a minority being protected under our form of Government. (Laughter. 

The Speaker, It would not, S 

The tellers again reported—ay 1, noes 163. So the motion to adjourn till Sat- 
urday was not ug 10. 

Mr. Weaver. I move that when the House adjourn to day it be to meet on 
Monday next. 

Mr. Critsr. I make the point of order that that is more than three days. 

The SPEAKER, It is four days. 

Los 1 Then I move that the House take a recess until half past 2 
o'clock. 

Sen 3 was taken; and the Speaker announced that the noes seemed 
to have it. 

Mr. Weaver, Division. . 

The House divided; and there werc—ayes 3, noes 153. 

Mr. Weaver. No quorum. 

Mr. Weaver and Mr, Curse were appointed tellers. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes none, noes 90. 

The SPEAKER. No 0 K has yet voted. 

Mr. REED, Mr. Speaker, | would like to inquire of the gentleman from pe 
[Mr. Crise] whether there is anything else that can be done to protect the rights 
of the minority. {Laughter.] 

Mr. Crisp. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia has said nothing to in- 
dicate that he was at all objecting to this, 

Mr. Payson, How does minority feel about it? 

Mr. Rogers, There is no horas A 

Mr. Weaver, This isa fight for the rights of the majority. 

Mr. Payson. I think we ought to be advised as to how the minority ” hime 
self [Mr. Weaver] feels as to his own situation, [Laughter ] 

The SPEAKER. Upon the pending question the tellers report—ayes 2, noes 161, 
The noes have it, and the motion is not agreed to. 

Mr. Weaver. I move thatthe House take a recess until half past I o'clock. 
heave 8 was taken; and the Speaker declared that the noes seemed to 

ve 

Mr. WEAVER. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes none, noes 81. 


Mr. Weaver. No quorum, 
The SPEAKER. The point being made that no quorum has voted, the Chair 
corgin [Mr. Crisp} and the 


will appoint to act as tellers the gentfeman from 
gentleman from lowa [Mr. Weaver]. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes none, nays 117. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, HATCH). No quorum has voted, There is evi- 
dently a quorum present in the House, and the Chair hopes members will come 
forward and vote, 

Mr. STEELE (at half past 1 8 m). Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that the time named in the pending motion totake a recess has arrived, 
and that the motion therefore falls, and I now call upthe bill (S. 944) to increase 
the pension to Mrs. Elizabeth Scott, 

Mr. WEAVER. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair will state to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Steele] that the House is dividing, and no quorum has voted, 

Mr. STEELE. But the time during which it was proposed that the House 
should take a recess has expired. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is under consideration, and it is for 
the House todetermine. The Chair will again remind members that no quorum 
has voted. There is obviously a quorum present, and the Chair hopes that gen- 
tlemen will come forward and vote and make a quorum, ^` 

Mr. STEELE. But the hour to which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Weaver] 
moved to take a recess 3 expired, is it not in order to make that point? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is a matter for the Fouse to determine. The 
Chair will state to the gentleman [Mr. Steele] further that even if that question 
were determined his motion would not be in order, because the Journal of yes- 
terday's proceedings has not yet been read. No motion is in order until after 
the Journal has been read. 1 

Mr. STEELE. I wish to discuss the point of order, but I yield now to my friend 
from Michigan [Mr. BREWER]. 

The SPEAKER at tempore. The gentleman is not in order, 

Mr. Wurre, of New York. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to 8 
3 * rights of the minority is the palladium of our libert y? 

ughter. 

The SPRAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not think that isa parliamentary 
inquiry. If members who aʻe present desire that the business of the House 
shall proceed they will come forward and vote aud make a quorum. It is for 
them to determine whether the business of the House shall be blocked in this 


22 not. 
e tellers reported—ayes none, noes 152. 
Mr. WEAVER. No quorum. 
Mr. McCreary. I move a call of the House, 
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Mr, McCun.oen. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McCoLLOGH. When a motion is made and. upon a vote, the ayes are none, 
does not the motion fail? ` 

The SPEAKER lempore. Not unless there is a quorum. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Weaver] insists upon the point that no quorum has yoted. The 

uestion is on the motion of the A from Kentucky Mr. McCrrary] 
that a call of the House be ordered, 

A call of the House was ordered—ayes 73, noes 5. 

The 9 tempore (Mr. Haren). The roll-call discloses the presence of 
232 members, being more than a quorum. 

Mr. McOrEARY. As a quorum is present, I move to dispense with further pro- 
ceedings under the call. 

The motion of Mr. McCreary was agreed to. > 

Mr. Weaver. I move that the House take a recess until forty minutes past 2 


o'clock, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is already a motion pending, which must 
be determined. The tellers will resume their places. © question is on the 


motion submitted by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Weaver] that the House 
take a recess until half past L o'clock to-day. 

Mr. Wasurxetox. I make a point of order 

SPEAKER pro tempore. e point of order which the Chair understands 

the gentleman desires to make has already been overruled. This is a question 
which must be determined by the House, EF 

Mr. WaSsNHINarox. Icalltheattention of the Chair to the,fact that it is now 2 
o'clock. 
The SPEAKER pro lempore. That is a matter for the House. The motion hav- 
ing been made must be voted on. The House is dividing on the question. 

r. WEAVER. I make the point that the vote must now be taken de novo. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so holds. 
Mr. Buchaxax. I rise toa parliamentary — J understand the pend- 
ing motion is that the House take a recess until half past 1 o'clock. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It now being half an hour past that time, what would be the 
effect of this motion if adopted? i 

The SPEAKER pro — — The Chair will determine that when the House 

0 


votes upon the pro tion, 8 
. BUCHANAN, But my point is this: If the motion were adopted, would it 
not throw us over until half past I o'clock to-morrow? I ask the question in 


good faith, ` 5 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gentleman from New 


Jersey that such would not be the efect. 

The House again divided; and after some time the tellers reported—ayes 1, 
noes 162. 

So the motion of Mr. Weaver was not agreed to. i 

Mr. WEAVER. I move that the House take a recess until fifteen minutes past 
3 o'clock. 

The Speaker (having put the question). The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. WEAVER. I call for a division. 

The question being again taken; there were—ayes 3, noes 34. 

Mr. Weaver. No quorum. 

Mr. Crisp. I call for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 48 voting therefor. 

So the question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 3, nays 
184, not voting 136; as follows: 
yEas—3. 


> $ * * . 


NAYS—1&4, 
> 


* * * — * * 


So the House refused to take a recess. 
* e $ * 


The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. WEAVER. I have no objection to the Journal being read. 

‘The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the Journal. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

This is the spectacle to which the country has been invited under 
Democratic administrations, and this the God-given right of the mi- 
nority, which our friends on the other side insist upon having. 

The outbreak of this character of revolution in the national House 
of Representatives, like every other wrong and evil, spread among the 
parliamentary bodies of the country, and soit has come about that 
legislative and judicial decisions bearing upon this question have made 
their appearance all over the Union. 

The Speaker of the House, in the early days of this controversy, 
quoted Governor Hill, of New York, when presiding officer of the sen- 
ate of New York, and quoted other legislative authorities. Since then 
we are furnished with reports from all over the country, showing that 
in cases of emergency and necessity the presiding officers of parlia- 
mentary bodies in more than half the States have not hesitated to count 
the members present and not voting, and thereby declare a quorum 
present for business, but the identical question has reached the su- 
preme court of a number of the States, and gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me in this debate have furnished a number of which I 
will reproduce, and there are some which I myself have found in the 
various law-books of the country, and the aggregate result of the whole 
of it is that the courts have uniformly and always and everywhere cut 
through the fiction asserted by our Democratic friends here, and held 
under all circumstances that a member present and refusing to vote 
might be counted to make a quorum. 

A notable case is reported in the 37th Ohio State Keports, and which 
decides the identical question, and that, too, under a statute that must be 
interpreted quite as strongly for the views held on the other side as the 
Constititution of the United States. I copy an extract from the de- 
bate upon this question during the great speech of my eloquent col- 
league, Mr. BUTTERWORTH. He said: 

Upon this question of the effect of sitting in silence when the roll is called, I 
desire to read from a decision of the supreme court of the State of Ohio, I 
read from the case of The State ez rel. vs. Green, 37 Ohio State Reports, 234: 

“In holding, as we do, that the relator was duly elected, we do not contra- 
veno the well-settled rulo that in all deliberative bodies the majority must 

vern. Wesimply hold that the law cast upon each member of council the 


of voting forsome one—that ed being present and keeping silent when 
called on to vote they are presumed to acquiesce in the vote given. This acqni- 


escence creates the presutaption that the choice of their voting is the choice 
of a majority of all present and not voting.” 
A DECISION DIRECTLY IX POINT. 


ro}l-cali—that 


ity 
shall be a quorum to do business; POEA NOTAT OE TERI GAOIR Se su U 
to decide the most important question. It already been stated that eleven 
constitute a quorum of the board of trustees of the college, which is composed 
of twenty-nine members. Six constitute a majority of that quorum, and the 
concurrence of that number, when only eleven are present, has always been 
held conclusive on the whole body. In the case of Rex rs. Foxcroft (2 Burr., 
1017), the whole number of electors was twenty-five; out of that number twen- 
ty-one assembled pursuantto summons, A particular person was nomi 

for whom nine voted, eleven refused to vote at all. The m who recei 

the nine votes was held duly elected. Lord Mansfield said: Whenever elec- 
tors are present and do not vote at all, they virtually acquiesce in the election 
made by those who do; and Justice Wilmot, in the same case, mentioned the 
case of Rex rs. Withers, where, out of eleven voters, five voted and six ref 

the court held that the six virtually consented. See also the case of Sir 

Salisbury Cotton vs. Davis, (1 Strange 53), where it was held that a majority of 
the number present was sufficient. It appears, therefore, whether we con- 
sider the case upon principle or authority, we are led to the same result.” 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH was interrupted at one point by a gentleman 
who bore testimony as follows: 


r. McCreary. What year was that? 
Mr. Wuzson, of Kentucky. The lieutenan! 


A MEMBER, A 
A KENTUCKY LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR COINCIDES, 


Mr. Wirsoy, of Kentucky. A Democrat, and one who intends, I hear, to try 
to break into Congress from the Eleventh district, Mauma] Furthermore, 
Mr. Speaker, there was a member then upon the floor of that senate from Cov- 
ington, the Hon. J. W. B , who was officious and active in pointing out 
members and having them desi; ted, and he has been since elected lieutenant- 
governor of Kentu yesa will try to break into the governor’s chair at the 
next election. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 


In his speech here yesterday the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE] offered the following strong authorities: 


But, Mr. Speaker, Ido not know of a single one of the legislative bodies in 
this country nor of a single corporation in the country where the members have 
been ned in sitting silent and refusing to vote; while, on tlie other hand, 
from the courts of justice in nearly every State in the Union have come decis- 
ions which recognize the duty to yote and the right to count the membership 
present to make a quorum. 

1 wish to call attention to a few of these cases, One case is that of the Com- 
monwealth vs, Green, e in 4 Wharton, a decision of the reme court 
of Pennsylvania. The decision was rendered by Chief-Justice G n, one of 
the ablest lawyers that ever presided over any court in this country, The quea- 
tion was raised from the proceedings of the general assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, The assembly was presided over by a moderator, and a number 
of those who were present refi to vote. The moderator counted them. 

In the opinion Judge Gibson says: 


vernor was Hon. J. R. Hindman, 
floor. 


“When a question is put by the established o „silence is acquiescence with 
the majority, because each member is supposed to have assented beforehand to 
lished to ascertain the general will. 


the 8 Pre · estab 

But this rule of implied assent is inapplicabie to a measure which is essen- 
tially revolutionary and based upon no pre-established process of ascertain- 
ment whatever.“ 

There he held that in that body a corporation, having no fixed rules, ruled by 
general parliamentary law, the presiding officer had the right to count as pres- 
ent, in order to make a quorum, those who sat silently in their seats. My friend 
from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] cited a case from South Carolina where the same 
ruling was made by Justice Nott, of the supreme court of that State. I shall not 
read it, butshall print it with my remarks. It is the case of the State vs. Francis 
de Lisselline, 1 McCord, pa; 

fhe constitations of this 
shall be a quorum to do business; but a majority of that quorum are s 
to decide the most important question. It has y been stated that cleven 
constitute a quorum of the board of trustees of the college, which is composed 
of twenty-nine members. Six constitute a majority of that quorum, and the 
concurrence of that number, when only eleven are present, has always been 
held conclusive on the whole body. In the case of Rex vs. Foxcroft (2 Burr, 
1017) the whole numberof electors was twenty-five; out of that number twenty- 
one assembled pursuant to summons. A particular person was nominated, for 
whom nine voted, eleven refused to vote at all. The person who received the 
nine votes was held duly elected. Lord Mansfield said,. Whenever electors are 
present and do not vote at all, they virtually acquiesce in the election made by 
those who do;“ and Justice Wilmot, in the same case, mentioned the case of 
Rex rs. Withers, where, out of eleven voters, five voted and six refused, 
court held that the six virtually consented. See also the ease of Sir Robert 
Salisbury Cotton cs. Davis, 1 Strange, 53. where it was held that a majority of 
the number present was sufficient. It appears, thorefore, that whether we con- 
sider the case upon principle, or authority, we are led to the same result. 

And in a case recently decided in the State of Indiana, which to my mind is 
one of the strongest that could be adduced in support of the proposition that 
those present may be counted to constitute a quorum, the supreme court gave 
an opinion from which I shall ask the Clerk to read the portion marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: f 

“The mayor of the city of Rushville appointed a committee, com d ofthe 
members of the common council, to investigate and report upon the question 
of the expediency of buying an electric-light plantand machinery. The commit- 
tee in due time reported to the common council in favor of making the purchase. 
On the 3d day of April, 1889, action was taken on the report, at a regular meet- 
ing, at which all of the members of the common council were present, and the 
following resolution was introduced: 


* 


‘construed as a vote in the affirmative so far as any construction is n 
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of the 
t the o 


committee relatin 
therein named be 


the common council voted in favor of 
„although present, declined to vote, 
. By virtue of this resolution the 
the companies named in the report 


to N of 


in. 


lant, machinery, engine, and appliances. 


a was a regular one, at- 


ng at which the resolution was 


majority of the whole number of me present 
that is reqired. All that is requisite is a majority of the number of members 
ired to constitute a quorum, 

“ If there had been four members of the common council present, and three 
had voted for the resolution and one had voted against it, or had not voted at 
all, no one would hesitate to affirm that the resolution was duly „and it 
can make no difference whether four ar six members were present, since it is 
always the vote of the majority of the quorum thatiseffective. The mere pres- 
ence of inactive menibers does not impair the right of the majority of the guo- 
rum to proceed with the business of the body. If members t desire to 
defeat a measure they must vote against it, for inaction will not accomplish 
their purpose. Their silence is acquiescence rather than opposition. Their re- 
fusal to vote is, in effect, a declaration that they consent the majority of 
the quorum may act for the body of which they are members. 

“The rule we have asserted isa very old one. The doctrine is thus stated by 
one of the earliest writers on municipal corporations: ‘After an election has 


been 1 whoever has a ty of those who vote, the assem- 
bly jirga A-t prap etmy although reas of the entire assembly alto- 
gether a n th nce suffices to constitute the 


nsaan of the majority of those who do vote. Willcock Municipal Corp., 
section 

In a recent American work it is said: ‘Those who are present and who help 
to make up the quorum are ex to vote on every question, and their pres- 
ence slone is enough to make vote decisive and binding, whether they act- 
ually vote or not. The objects 8 can not be defeated by the refusal 
of any one to vote when present. eighteen are nt, and nine vote, all in 
the ve, the measure is o refusal o the other nine to vote being 


Municipal Police Ordinances, 42.) gps ge wai involved is 
asserted in many cases, (State vs. Green, 37 Ohio Stat.,227; Lountz vs. People, 
118 III., 137; County vs. Jo m, — 569; St. Joseph Tp. vs. rer 16 Wall., 644; 
State vs. Mayor, 37 Mo.,270; Everett vs. Smith, 2 Minn.,53; non vs, Wain- 
right, 2 Burr., 1017; King vs, Belbringer, 4 Tem. Rep., 810; Ynhabitants ve. Stearns, 
24 Hick., 148.)"” 

The authorities produced by the able gentlemen are conclusive of the 
proposition Ihavestated. But New Hampshire, with its strong supreme 
court, has met the question: Said the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moore]: 


(How & Bemis 


The development of the principle here in dispute is easily traceable. The 
first case, Book sa, Hanscom, 20 N. H., 213, decided forty years ago, settled the 
‘doctrine that the absence of a rum in one branch of a city government, in a 


i (St. Joseph Township vs. Roge 
8. 44. p. 68, u. 2; Richardson vs, Society, 53 N. 


con vention duly called, did not invalidate an election of a marshal. 

In the second case, Kimball vs. Marshal, 44 N. H., it was held that a clerk was 
legally elected though only a minority of one branch were paat, no conven- 
tion having been to, because the law uired ane on that day. 
Here we have the doctrine of official and individual pha Monee yd broadened. 
out. But it was left to the court in Attorney-General vs, Shepard et 44N. H., 
383, to meet the question here at issue face to face and settle the doctrine that a 
proposition is carried by a maj of the votes cast, though a quo: being 

resent, should not vote. The opinion in this case was delivered by Chief-J ustice 
Dosw name will be ized by the able lawyers on sides of this 


'Chamber as that of one of the ablest jurists in this country. All the justices, 


* 8 and three Democrats, concurred. 
uote: 
“There were seven aldermen; four were a ne ; six were present; three 
— 3 tho other three 15 
express ion s m 
other legislative assembly by a majority of the 
16 Wall., 644,664; Dill. Mun. Cor., 
„187, 188.) The exercise of law- 
inaction of some of the 


or 


and recording and the requirement of a quorum at that time was not 
intended tofurnish a means of suspending the legislative power and duty of 
a quorum.” 

Bat I will not multiply authorities. No great court of the country 
has ever held the opposite doctrine, and it is in the highest degree sat- 
isfactory that the courts have not carried away by partisan zeal 
to tolerate a doctrine so opposed to common sense and common honesty. 

Mr. Speaker, one claim of our opponents, and which has been as- 
serted here so often that I assume our friends making it begin to really 
believe their statement, is that from the beginning of the Government 


down we havean ‘‘ unbroken line” of recognition of the idea and prac- 


‘rum. 


tice that members of Congress not voting do not count to make a quo- 
Those making this assertion are m en. 

In the first session of the Thirty-fourth Congress, in a heated contest 
upon the Dakota contested-election case, the Speaker, Mr. Colfax, counted 
members present and not voting, ascertained and declared a quorum, 
and proceeded with the public business, 


The record will be found in the Congressional Globe for first session 
of that Congress, volume 52, pages 2892, 2598. 

In that case a series of filibustering motions had been made, and finally 
rh call Pe the roll showed present and voting less than a quorum, And 

en follows: 


The SPEAKER, The previous question having been ordered, and no quorum 
having voted, under the one hundred and thirty-seeond rule the Chair will count 
the House to ascertain whether a quorum is present. 

The Speaker proceeded to count the House, and announced that 118 members 
(a quorum) were present; and the motion that there be a call of the House was 
therefore notin order. 

Mr. MaLLory. Is it in order when the Speaker is counting the House for mem- 
bers to withdraw into the coat-rooin to prevent being counted? 

The Onar, It is not in order, but the Chair has no power to prevent it, 


Further discussion shows that under the one hundred and thirty- 
second rule as it then stood a roll of members not yoting was kept and 
entered upon the Journal and Globe. 

Here was a rule authorizing this ‘‘despotic’’ act. Nobody cried out 
revolution“ then. Noone felt his rights slipping from him. Nobody 
said that rule was creating a despotism, 

The minority, not then grown so wicked as has the present, did not 
3 that one of their God- given rights had been wrested from 
them. 

I trust it will not be considered that I am reflectingin any way upon 
anybody when I say that there grew up another abuse in this House 
that is wiped ont by these rales, for I am not going to discuss these 
rules in detail. One of the instances of this fllibustering, one of the 
instances of the power asserted by the minority over members of Con- 
gress, was the right to introduce bills on every Monday and have them 
read in the hearing of the clerks and pages of this House. 

You have seen the House of Representatives, with a clear working 
majority, standing ready to enter upon the serious business ofthe country, 
about which I shall speak directly; yon have seen the House in that 
position, and a single member, from Iowa, it may be, from Ohio pos- 
sibly, from some other State perhaps, introduce the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, and coolly defy the 324 members present to pro- 
ceed to any other subject in the discharge of their duties, and one-sixth 
of that time, fully one-sixth part of more than four months of that 
Congress, was used up absolutely by that sort of process. And, Mr. 
Speaker, I understand that our opponents on the other side are willing 
to put themselves on record as maintaining that sort of procedure for 
the purpose of protecting the rights of the minority”? and that mi- 
nority may be one man. it takes only one man to do that, and if 
there were not present here some very good men and very distinguished 
men who have indulged in proceedings of that character in the past, I 
might say, in the language of a distinguished Democrat of the last 
Congress, any fool could do that.“ 

What was the effect upon the country? The legislation which ought 
to have been distributed over a od of six years is here pending in 
Con to-day, at the door of the Democratic majority, and, because 
of their rules, the offensive rules against which this report inveighs, 
because of their rules and their action, the legislation which the coun- 
try has demanded is piled up, accumulated, and placed upon us as a 
part of our duty in this Fifty-first Congress. And in this connection I 
will discuss this question of one-man power, this question which has 
brought out some utterances upon this floor in the smooth and parlia- 
men language of the distingui gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARLISLE], the leader of the Democratic side of the House, and in the 
beautiful and ornate and eloquent language of his distinguished col- 
league [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky], in the sarcastic and elo- 
quent language of the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], 
and in some other utterances which I would not denominate either elo- 
gan, parliamentary, or even gentlemanly, that have been made upon 


oor. 

The Speaker of this House has been denounced because it is said that 
he has done something that is the act of a tyrant. Now, I want some 
gentleman who is to take part in this long debate, some gentleman who 


has insisted, perhaps, upon two days of general debate, to use a of 
his time to tell the people of this country what act of the 8 r of 
this House has been tyrannical.. He may answer that when House 


was proceeding to the discharge of its duty under the Constitution 
some member who wanted to stop the transaction of business stood up 
in the House and wanted to make a motion to adjourn and the Speaker 
would not allow him to do it, and that that refusal on the part of the 
Speaker was an act of tyranny. That is ‘‘tyranny’’ that rescued 329 
men from theincendiarism, the stupidity, and the obstinacy of one man. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, the time will never come again in this country 
when it will be tolerated that the American Congress, convened for the 
dispatch of the public business, with vast interests involved in its action, 
will be compelled to tarn aside and call the roll of the yeas and nays 
because some one man is anxious toobstruct the public business, What 
did we have in the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Con We had a de- 
mand coming up from the people of the South and the Southwest, al- 
most as the voice of one man, that certain burdens of taxation 
resting upon them should be taken off by act of Congress, I refer to 
the tobacco tax and the fruit brandy tax. 

Iam not here now to discuss the merits or the demerits of either 
one of those propositions, I simply say that the le were here de- 
manding that those taxes should be removed, and who prevented it? 
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How does it happen that to-day the records of Congress show that at 
the end of almost six years of unceasing demand there has been no 
vote of Congress upon that subject? I will tell you, and in telling 
you I will borrow a phrase from my Democratic friends; I will claim 
no authorship in it and give no indorsement of it, but I will borrow 
that phrase and say that the failure of Congress to respond to the de- 
mand of the people was due to the tyrannical act of a single man, 
the then Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Tell me when it was that the distinguished gentleman now occupy- 
ing the Speaker's chair refused to permit the Representatives of the peo- 

le of this country to pass a bill that three-fourths of Congress were in 
vor of having passed? Yet, under your system of rules, the distin- 
ished gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. COWLES] anda large num- 
of other gentlemen from your side of the House, in season and out 
of season, on their knees and erect, before the personification of the one- 
man power, asked on behalf of their constituents the poor privilege of 
having a vote of Congress upon a proposition which three-fourths of the 
se “agen in Congress approved, 
he SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I gave notice that, having ob- 
tained the floor under the hour rule, I should insist upon the extension 
of my time. I do not understand that I'should be cut off by a change 
of the rule, 

The SPEAKER, The Chair understands that the gentleman must 
be cut off under the resolution adopted by the House this morning. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be allowed to finish his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous consent 


that the gentleman from Ohio be allowed to proceed. Is there objection? 
Mr. ERS. Before that question is put I wish to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Do I understand that under the resolution the time 


12 this debate is to be equally divided between the two sides of the 
ouse? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know that there was anything 
in the resolution to that effect, but the eustom of the House has been 
somewhat that way. 

Mr. ROGERS. Well, if the gentleman is to have additional time, 
it should not be taken from us. It should be taken ort of the time of 
his own side. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is right. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] thinks 
that he had an understanding with the House that he should be allowed 
an hour, but the Chair is unable to make any ruling on that point. 

Mr. ROGERS. If there was any such understanding as that, of 
course I shall not object. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I suppose that there will be no ob- 
jection to allowing the gentleman from Ohio to proceed now, letting 
the additional time which he consumes come out of the time allotted to 
his side of the House. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the gentleman from Ohio 
will continue with that understanding. 

was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, Mr. Speaker, there are many other mat- 
ters to which I might refer, but I will do so only to alimited extent. 

There was pressing here upon the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Con- 
gresses a demand from a million of soldiers—a million of men who had 
borne arms to rescue this Government from the hands of traitors. They 
came here in the Forty-ninth Congress; they came again in the Fiſtieth 
Congress. Theappropriate committees of both those Congresses reported 
innumerable bills for their relief, Yet no man in the Fiftieth Con- 
gress, so far as I recollect (and if I am wrong I desire to be corrected), 
was ever recognized by the Speaker to move a suspension of the rules 
in order to pass a general pension bill. 

So it was with the Blair educational bill. Ihave no desire to discuss 
the merits of that provision; I do not here commit myself for it or 
againstit; but I do know that in the Forty-ninth Congress, with a re- 
port in favor of it froma majority of the Committee on Education, with 
the distinguished chairman of that committee earnestly pressing for a 
hearing, over and over again appealing to the Speaker to be recognized 
to ask the question of the House whether by a two-thirds vote they 
poua pass the bill, one man refused to allow the Representatives of 
st people of this country to express their voice upon the passage of 

t š 

So it is, Mr. Speaker, that the regords of those two Congresses are 
records of failure all along the line. I have yet to witness in all the 
history of American legislation a spectacle that so established and made 
all potential and invincible the power of a single man as did the rules 
of the Fiftieth Congress. And it was because of that and because the 
people of this country were groaning under it that this demand went 
up away back of the elections of 1888. 

This Congress was elected on an issue that had been presented to the 
country not only in the public press but upon the stump and every- 
where, in opposition to a system of control in the House of Represent- 
atives that destroyed the representative character of the House. And 
so it was that the Republican majority came here naturally and inevi- 
tably to do exactly what we are proposing to do. . 


And the Speaker of this House has by no means transcended his proper 
representative capacity in anything which he has done. It may as 
well be said now as at any other time that there has never been a mo- 
ment when every man on this side of the House has not heartily stood 
by and sustained the Speaker in every ruling and decision that he has 
made, And we were able, gentlemen on the other sido, to Deine bere, 
out of a possible 168 votes, 166 to vote upon these questions in this 
House, a condition of things which I undertake to say never existed 
before in the history of the House of Representatives. 

Bat, Mr, Speaker, the Democratic attitude on this question is an atti- 
tude which has grown up with the growth of the Democratic party in 
this country and is as naturally assumed by them as any other wrong- 
doing of which they have ever been guilty as a political organization. 
They are here to-day as obstructionists; they are here to-day to obstruct 
legislation. The whole object and purpose of the attitude of the Dem- 
ocratic party on this floor is to obstruct and impede the representatives 
of the people so as to prevent their going forward in the discharge of 
the duty to which they had been ordered by the vote of the people. 

How came this Democratic party to become efficient as obstruction- 
ists an’ never efficient as leaders of ert opinion? How does it hap- 
pen that when this great sentiment grown up in this country until 
it threatens revolution in the procedure in Congress—how does it hap- 
pen that the Republican party stands upon the one side, the side of 
progress, the side of something new, in favor of destroying these ob- 
structionary processes of the Demceratic party? How does it happen 
that the Democratic party stands here, obstructionists and nothing 
else? What do you propose? Let me show you how you came to be 
efficient in obstructing the onward progress of political reformation and 
civilization in this country, and how you have demonstrated your in- 
competency to lead public opinion when the position of leadership has 
been assigned to you. : 

Here are these great questions which were submitted to you in those 
two Congresses about which I have spoken. You have shown your- 
selves ineflicient—incompetent even to express an opinion to the people 
of the country. How stands the Democratic party of this country, ~ 
given power by the people—how stands it upon these great questions 
to which I have referred and the numberless others that throng this 
record of your failure? How does it happen? 

When the great 5 the subject of slavery came and the 
people of this country d with no uncertain sound, away back in 
1856 and again in 1860, that slavery should be circumscribed to the 
limits of the States where it existed, should never again be national- 
ized upon the free soil of this conntry, where stood the Democratic 
party them? It offered no solution of the problem; it came forward 
agreeing to nothing. It conld not do it; for in the North there were 
Democratic Free-soilers. 

In my own State the Democratic party in 1858 and again 1860 de- 
clared that they would use all the power given to them by the terms 
of the national compact to mitigate and finally eradicate the evil“ of 
slavery. So you did not dare to utter to the people of this country a 
proposition of settlement of the great vexed question of the introduc- 
tion of slavery into the Territories. You were obstructionists. 

And when war came, when secession came, you stood here, those of 
you who remained in Congress, obstructionists to the acts of Congress 
in that behalf. Not a man nor a dollar,” said the Northern Democ- 
racy to put down the rebellion.” ‘‘ Every man and every dollar,“ 
said the Democracy of the South to carry it on. And when the war 
was over and the question of the habilitation of your slaves and the 
colored men of the conntry as citizens came up, you offered no propo- 
sition of settlement. You were again obstractionists. Von came back 
into Congress to obstruct the processes of legislation. Andit was then 
and afterward that this whole scheme of filibustering engrafted itself 
upon the legislative department of this country. 

Again, when the great questions of reconstruction came, you stood in 
Congress here to defeat the measures of the Republican party, but never 
to lead. Obstruction was yourattitude. When the great country was 
moving forward to take its position upon the 1 plane of political 
liberty and political independence, you stood holding on to the coat 
tails of the world and crying out Whoa! “ asthe only sentiment of the 
Democratic party. You were obstractionists then as you are obstruc- 
tionists now. 

We moved forward and the great questions of commercial interest 
came Heronging upon the people of this conntry—the question of whether 
or not we should continue to maintain an irredeemable paper currency 
or whether we would attempt the wreat feat which was achieved in 
1879, the restoration of the currency of the country to a specie basis— 
you never offered a proposition in advance; you never tried to settle 
the question. You can not find upon the whole records of your party 
in the famous Congresses back of the resumption period a proposition 
looking to the restoration of specie resumption or in any other way 
looking to getting the commercial interests of the country out of the 
terrible dilemma into which they had been cast. 

You were obstructionists of the Republican policy. You stood here 
in Congress, and on the stump, and in the press, obstructing the great 
measures of the Republican party looking to the restoration of specie 
resumption. And finally, when the great question of tariff came, you 
were driven, for the want of any other issue, to take an affirmative po- 
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sition on that point, and the moment you did so, you broke your party 
to pieces; you were driven out of power. 

It was the first attempt at propagation of leadership. It was the first 
effort - weak, feeble, and puerile as it was—it was your first effort atlead- 
ership in American politics. You stood idly by and saw proponon 
after proposition to save the country acted upon by the Republican 
party and obstructed by you. Then you came forward by stress of 
necessity and succeeded in holding in this House together a sufficient 
number to pass the Mills bill, but you did not succeed in holding enough 
people together to «ive you back power, and you found your firstattempt 
at national leadership and your first attempt to promulgate a great po- 
litical idea in this country was a flat failure, and recoiled on you. 
[Laughter and applause, | 

That is how it happens, Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party in this 
country is always the party of obstruction. 

Mr. BARNES. Will the gentleman yeld to me for a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. BARNES. How did you become an obstructionist in the last 
Congress in the Sullivan-Felton contested-election case ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

ughter.] I had seen my distinguished and good-natured friend 

[Mr. BARNES] during nine long days of that Congress 

coming down the aisle bearing the burden of his representative capacity 
and passing between the tellers until I confess I became very much the 
sort of a man he is. [Renewed laughter.] I have recovered from it, 
Mr, ker. The difference between my friend from ia and my- 
self is, I have repented and am trying to do works meet for repentance 
renewed N and my friend from Georgia still holds out with 

e sinners, [Laughter.] I shall only appeal to him saying: 

While the lamp holds out to burn 
Even my friend from Georgia may return. 

13 laughter and applause.] 

t has been incumbent upon the Republican party thus far in this 
country to inaugurate every great political reform since 1856. There 
is nota B preg os which has been definitely settled, put into the Consti- 
tution of the United States or upon the statute-books of this country, 
that the people of this country are not clamoring to change, that was 
not put there by the Republican party during that whole time. It is 
h it is vain to look to the Democratic party even to recognize 
the existence of a reform until it has been forced upon them by the 
adoption by the people and its popularity thereafter. 

But, sir, they come our way in the end. To-day they do not con- 
trovert the propriety of the great 8 reforms the Republican party 
has adopted in this country. ey follow us, and they come some- 
times with wonderfully conspicuous alacrity along the pathway where 
we have traveled. As was once said by a Republican Senator, They 
follow us, foot-sore and weary, camping to-night where we camped last 
night,” hunting for some of the strayed or lost provisions of our com- 
— department, getting up again in the morning and going on, 
and when the Republican party assail a political evil, intrench upon 
a mountain, it may be ofantiquity, and we dislodge and overthrow it, 
the Democratic party comes marching up the hill, waving our flag and 
claiming they were always of that way of thinking. [Laughter and 
applause] 
make the prediction, Mr. Speaker—I may no tbe here to verify it. 
Some gentlemen have said on the other side, Be careful of what 
you do; sometime the Democratic party may be in power on this floor, 
and we learn lessons with great aptness; we learn a great deal from 
the Republican party.“ If you will only take all your lessons from 
the Republican party you will be a great deal better than you are now. 
[Laughter.] I make the prediction, though I may not be here to re- 
ceive my punishment for trying to rescue the representative power of 
this Government from the hands of a faction, but let me say to you, 
Mr. Speaker, should I have the honor to be a member of the Fifty- 
second Congress, I predict these rules will not be changed. I shall 
claim, if in the minority, for myself and those of my party, just what 
I claim to be the constitutional limits of the right of the minority. 

I do not believe there is danger that this Republican majority in this 
House will bad legislation. 

I heard the stentorian tones of the gentleman from Georgia and I 
heard the very eloquent and witty utterances of the gentleman from 
West Virginia telling us what dire calamities we were about to work 
out by means of this code of rules. I have two suggestions to make, 
Mr. Speaker. In the first place, I have confidence in the patriotism 
and wisdom of the Republican majority on this floor; and, in the sec- 
ond place, if I am to look about me somewhere for an adviser—some- 
body to warn me of impending and coming danger, somebody to point 
out to me where political evils lie and political dangers are to come 
from, with all kindness to the Democratic minority on this floor—I will 
look somewhere else; I will look anywhere else before I will ask ad- 
vice of you. Your patriotism may be equal to mine; your love of 
country may be just as great as mine (I do not deny it), but your ex- 
perience, your training, your history, your whole career as a political 
party forbid the inference that you are wise counselors in a crisis like 

8. 


Mr. Speaker, what is the pending proposition? It is a very simple 


one. It is to take possession of the responsibility placed upon the ma- 
jority of this House by the votes of the le of country, I know 
of no plans to rob the public Treasury. there be such Iam nota 
party to it, and if such an attempt is made I shall fight it, whether it 
comes from the Republican majority, which I do not expect, or whether 
it er from the Democratic side, which is just possible, [Laugh- 
ter. 

I know of no plan to turn men out of Congress because they are 
Democrats and put in their stead men because they are Republicans. 
The gentleman from Georgia said something about the Felton case. If 
he will come to me in the privacy of my room or meet me in the corri- 
dor of the House, I will give him some information in regard to that 
case which may change his condemnation, in part, at least, from the 
Republican minority of the Fiftieth Congress and saddle a little more 
of it on the advisers in that party who sit on the other side of the 
House. Many of you were not anxious to seat Sullivan, and I honor 
you for it. 

But, sir, the people of this country have called upon the Republican 
party to legislate—not “‘legislate’’ in the language of the eloquent gen- 
tleman from West Virginia, but to legislate along certain lines of pub- 
lic demand. They have called upon the Republican party to a 
tariff bill in keeping with the verdict of the American people E 
great election of 1888, a verdict that proclaimed that the sentiment of 
the American people was in favor of protection to American industry. 
We are here to do it, and we are going to do it; and in order to do so 
we will remove all of the obstructions out of the way, whether they 
present themselves in the shape of rules of procedure which check the 
power of the majority to act, or from any other source, 

The American people have sent us here to do justice at last to the 
soldier of the country, who has appealed in vain to the Democratic ma- 
jority, and we have come here to get rid of the rules that impede justice 
and the sentiment of the House, which prevented the aecomplish- 
ment of the will of the people in that direction, and there will be no 
obstruction by cunningly-devised schemes of parliamentary procedure 
to deter the majority from the execution of its duties in that behalf, 
There are many other things that we are here to do. 

Now, my Democratic friends, let me appeal to you to shake off the 
ghost of ‘‘ tyrannical power“ that seems stili to be haunting you; get 
rid of the idea that some one man in this House is greater than the 
whole House; get into your mind the idea that the S er of the 
House is but the servant of the House, created by the House, power- 
less without its authority; powerless unless 9 by the House, 
and let us go forward in the discharge of our pub ic daties, simply bear- 
ing in mind that this is a government of majorities, by majorities, and 
for the whole country. 

The Republican party has ever been the party of constitutional gov-- 
ernment. It believes in the Constitution of the United States. It be- 
lieves in the rights of the people thereunder. It fosters, upholds, 
and guaranties liberty of the citizen in matters of conscience, in mat: 
ters of religion, in matters of politics, and in matters of national faith. 
It has laid its hand to the plow of reform in this regard. It will not 
look back. It has counted and estimated the opposition that stands 
across in its pathway. It recognizes the same old enemy of free govern- 
ment, of good government, of majority government. It recognizes as 
standing in its pathway the remnants of a political organization that 
denied the right of a majority in this country to elect a President and 
hold the nation as a unit. 

It estimates that all over great value, the courage, the pluck, the de- 
termination of its enemy, but with the flag of constitutional govern- 
ment in its hands, the rights of the people ever cherished and held 
sacred, it will plant the banner of this great reform upon the sure ram- 
parts of victory, and the people of the country will say, Well done, 
good and faithful servants. [Great applause on the Republican side.] 


Mortgage Indebtedness. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 15, 1890, 


On the bill (S. 1181) to require the Superintendent of Census to ascertain the 
number of people who own farms and homes and the amount of mortgage in- 
debtedness thereon— $ 

Mr RICHARDSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Lam glad that I have the opportunity of saying a word 
in favor of the ge of the pending measure. It is not exactly in 
words, though it is the same in substance as the measure I had the 
honor to introduce into the House on December 18, 1889, the first day 
it was in order to present bills and resolutions daring the present ses- 
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sion of Congress, The joint resolution so introduced by me was in the 
following words: 


Joint resolution to authorize the Superintendent of the Census to ascertain and 
show what percentage of the people own farms and homes and what percent- 
age are tenants, ete. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress That it shall be the duty of the Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus,in taking the torthcoming census. to ascertain and show what percentage 
of the people in this country occupy their own farms and homes and what per- 
eentage are tenants; and, of those occupying their own farms and homes, what 
a have their property free from debt; and, of the farms and homes 
under mortgage, what percentage of the value is so mortgaged. 

Sec, 2. That there be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
E whatever sum may be necessary for the purpos s of this resolu- 

ion. 

This joint resolution was passed on its first and second reading aud 
regularly referred to the Select Committee on the Eleventh Census. I 
have endeavored to have that committee report this measure in the 
form in which it was introduced by me. The Senate bill under con- 
sideration having passed that body and being now before us ior con- 
sideration, though differing somewhat from the measure I introduced, 
yet being substantially the same, I am willing that my measure be 
laid aside and the Senate bill be considered and passed, lest there be no 
legislation on this important subject. 

The Senate bill provides that it shall be the duty of the Superintend- 
ent of the Census, in addition to the duties now required of him by 
Jaw, to ascertain the number of persons who live on and cultivate their 
own farms and who live in their own homes and the number who hire 
their farms and homes, and the number of farms and homes which are 
under mortgage, the amount of mortgage debt, and the value of the 
property mortgaged; and, further, to ascertain whether such farms 
and homes have been mortgaged for the whole or part of the purchase- 
money for the same, or for other purposes, and the rates of interest 
paid upon the mortgage loans; and appropriates $1,000, 000 for the pur- 
poses of the act, 

The demand for this legislation on the part of the farmers and labor- 
ers of this country is danei. Petitions and memorials in very 
large numbers from farmers all over the country, from farmers’ and 
laborers’ unions every where, have been poured in upon us all, more par- 
ticularly upon those of us who represent agricultural communities, 
earnestly demanding the enactment of this or a similar measure. 
have received a large number of resolutions and petitions from my im- 
mediate constituentsasking this relief. I will notencumberthe RECORD 
and make my speech too long by inserting all of the resolutions on the 
subject, received by me, but I will here insert a resolution from one of 
the organizations in my district. Itis similar to many others sent me. 

BEASLEY, Marsh sll County, Tennessee. 

Whereas there is a growing belief that the farmers and other producers of 
the country do not obtain an equitable share of the wealth which they create, 
and that the farms and homes of the country are largely under morigage; and 

Whereas exact knowledge on this subject is of great importance in the study 
of the social and economic questions of the day: Therefore, 

Be itresolved by District Wheel No. 10, That it is our judgment that the next 
United States census should show what percentage of the people occupy their 
own farms and homes and what percentage are tenants; and, of those occupy- 
ing their own farms and homes, what proportion have their property free from 
33 of the ſarms and homes under mortgage, what percentage of the value 

These demands are reasonable, and in my judgment Congress should 
comply with them. It is demanded that the agricultural interests of 
the country shall receive more attention in taking the forthcoming cen- 
sus than has heretofore been given them. 

Mr. Speaker, the working classes in our land to-day, those who labor 
in the mines and manufactories, but particularly all in the country 
districts who compose the farming population, are suffering and are in 
misery in many places. They are restless, unhappy, unprosperous, and 
uncertain as to what they shall do in the future. This, too, when they 
are surrounded and blessed by bountiful crops. I do not speak partic- 
ularly of the complaints of the laboring classes in the cities, who are 
without work and are discontented and full of mutterings, but I speak 
of those in the country districts, who for nearly a hundred years, under 
the opportunities given them by a benign Government, have been pros- 
perous and happy. 

Those who till the soil now for a living and who have no other in- 
come or means of living realize that their condition is year by year 
growing worse, and that if there is not a change in their condition it 
will only be a matter of time when their homes will best to them. 

The great masses of our people belong to the farming: = the pro- 
ducing class—and when they are in distress all other'elusses must suf- 
fer. The grievances which we hear from the farmers are not based on 
imaginary troubles, but those that are real. They have no protection 
under the law. The laboring men and farmers of the country need it 
most, but they go without protection in order that immense fortunes 
may be amassed by the few who are favored by ial laws, 

Mr. Speaker, you must agree with me that there is something radi- 
cally wrong with the laws of our country when I call your attention to 
a fact which can not be successfully disputed. It is this: When the 
late war between the States closed, there was a debt hanging over the 
Union, the like of which had never been known by its people before. 
This debt threatened by its magnitude to paralyze and finally destroy 
the vital interests of the conntry. 
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The ablest e e most sagacious statesmen, the cool-headed 
conservative patriots of that day stood aghast as they reflected upon 
the immensity of this vast debt burden and in their wisdom wondered 
how it was to be met and discharged. They well knew it was resting 
and was to continue to rest like a mortgage upon the producers and the 
laboring class in our land, and that when paid it must be paid by 
them. The debt then amounted in round numbers to about $2,600,- 
000,000. i 

Since that time the producers, the farmers and the laborers, have 
paid of this debt about $1,500,000,000; yet the strange and astound- 
ing fact exists and stares us in the face that, notwithstanding all in- 
terest has been kept down, we owe as much to-day as we did then. I 
do not mean tosay we owe as many dollars in money, but what is 
worse, far worse, weoweas much of exacting labor and hard toil as we 
did then. i 

How do we pay debts in this country? It is by selling our produc- 
tions. It will take as many bales of cotton to-day to pay the remain- 
ing portion of this debt upon us as it would have taken to pay the 
whole sum on usin 1866. It will take as many barrels of corn as it 
would then, It will take as many pounds of pork as it would then. 
It requires as much labor to produce cotton and corn now as it did at 
that date. 

Then, I ask, do we not owe as much? We certainly do, notwith- 
standing the enormous sum of fifteen hundred millions of dollars has 
been paid on this debt, representing as it does the sweat, the cares, the 
labor, the life, and death of the toiling millions of the land for these 
long twenty-four years; it remains that the burden upon us is the same 
in weight and in its grinding exactions and hardships that it was in 
1866, so far as the means of payment, the circulating medium in which 
it is to be paid, is concerned. Year by year, as the numberof dollars 
we owed has been reduced, so correspondingly has been reduced the 
means of payment, the ability to pay. 

Is this state of affairs to continue on and on indefinitely? Are times 
to be made harder and still harder each year, that the few who have 
money may be made thereby the richer, while those who are poor shall 
be made the poorer? These are questions the farmers are asking them- 
selves, By and through their organizations they are pressing these 
questions upon us as law-makers. Millionaires are multiplying, while 
the people, the masses are becoming poorer? If the fault is upon us, us 
who make the laws, then it is a crime if we do not apply the remedy. 

The farmers complain that the lands and farms of the West are being 
bought up at prices ruinously low, by reason of the hard times and 
great depression on the country, by large Jand syndicates, by the bar- 
ons of the East, by foreign capitalists who have nothing in sympathy 
with us and our institutions, They think there is a partial remedy at 
least for some of these evils in the measure under consideration. Itis 
very sure no remedy can be intelligently applied without the informa- 
tion upon which to act. 

The proposed legislation is a step in the direction of obtaining this in- 
formation. Let it, then, be adopted. I heartily favor the amendment 
of Mr. Dock ER, of Missouri, just offered to the Senate bill, which pro- 
vides penalties for the malfeasance of officers in connection with this 
work of taking the census, and also penalties for individuals and cor- 
porations who refuse to respond to proper inquiries. This is right, 
for otherwise the act when passed would be without force. Its pro- 
visions could all be dodged and evaded with impunity. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] insists that this legisla- 
tion is inquisitorial in its nature. So it isin some respects, as are all or 
nearly all the investigations for the census reports. He seems to fear 
this inquisitorial system, as he terms it, will give offense to the country. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I believe we ought to pass this bill now. Weought 
to pass it instantly. If it is meritorious it ought to be done at once, 
and I trust we are not to delay this question by acting on this amend- 
ment and sending it hack to the Senate. It is not likely that the Sen- 
ate will consent to this inquisitorial proposition. Notatall. Sowhen 
it goes back to the Senate it is likely to be rejected. We do not know 
when we get into this controversy how long it will last. Every day 
but adds to the unfortunate delay. And while I dislike to oppose the 
amendment offered by my friend from Missouri, I think if we insert 
this amendment into the bill it will neyer be agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND. Are not mortgages public matters? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I thank my friend for his question. 
ters of record. 

Mr. BLAND, Are not these mortgages in the States matters of pub- 
lic record? : : 

Mr. BLOUNT. You may say you are not content with this record. 

Mr. BLAND. There may be matters outside of the record as to the 
value of the property. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The object is to get any information that you may 
desire. Buta mortgage may not express accurately the status of the 
indebtedness. 

Mr. BLAND. But, as far as the objection of the gentleman from 
Georgia is concerned, the whole census is inquisitorial. . 

Mr. BLOUNT. Oh, no; not to that extent. 

Mr. BLAND. Undoubtedly; to a certain extent, at least. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Besides that, let me say to the gentleman from 


They are mat- 
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Georgia that the mortgage may be partly paid. In that event the rec- 
ord would not show it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. That may be very true; but I doubt whether in a 
matter of private relations the Government has the right to extort or 
can extort the information thatis sought to be obtained by this amend- 


ment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, A man would be only too glad to communi- 
cate the information if he had partly paid off his mortgage. Suppose, 
‘for instance, that the record disclosed the fact that there is an incum- 
brance on his place for $1,000; he would be very glad to be able to 
show that $500 had been paid. 

Mr. BLOUNT. That may be very true; but why do you put a pen- 
alty in to compel it? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. We want the penalty on the enumerators to 
compel them to perform their duties. 

Mr. BLOUNT. That may beall very well; but this goesa great deal 
further than that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, It is only the penalty of the general law; noth- 
ing added to it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I think the gentleman will find on an examination 
that this much further than that. j 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The penalties provided in the Dockery 
amendment are identical with those in the general law for taking the 
census; no more and no less. This amendment will tend to insure 
accuracy in the report obtained. The appropriation in the bill of $1,- 
000,000 is insignificant if the end sought is reached and an intelligent 
remedy found forthe evils of which complaint is made. As legislators 
our duty will have been discharged when this measure is enacted_as a 
law. When the information is obtained which is sought for it will be- 
come the duty of those who then fill the seats we now occupy to seek 
and apply the remedy by the enactment of such laws as in their wis- 
dom will restore happiness and prosperity to the country. 


Code of Rules. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 12, 1890. 


The House haying under consideration the report (No. 23) of the Committee 
on Rules— 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: I desire first to refute the charge made so often and 
so persistently on the floor of this House and in the Democratic press 
of the country that we are attempting to do business when we have no 
authority to do so without rales. The most important and the most 
difficult business of any legislative body is always done before any rules 
whatever are adopted. The organization of the body, the election of 
officers, and the appointment of committees always precede the formu- 
lation and ion of rules. 

It has al ways been decided by Speakers of the House of Representatives 
that this body is governed by general parliamentary law, both before and 
after rules are adopted. Rules are adopted simply for the convenience 
of the members of the House, and for no other reason. They give no 
authority to the House or to its members. On the other hand, the 
House gives the authority to a committee to formulate rules. The 
House authorizes the appointmentof the committee and adopts or re- 
jects or modifies the rules when they are reported by the committee, 
as we are doing now. 

This House had just as much power and just as much authority be- 
fore the Committee on Rules was appointed as it has now or will have 
after a system of rules is adopted. There is no particular time when 
rulesshould be adopted. This body has always transacted a great deal 
of important business before it adopted rules. As I have already said, 
rules are a matter of convenience, not a matter of necessity or a source 
of authority, and general parliamentary law governs assemblies of this 
kind as completely and as thoroughly as the common law governs courts 
of justice, and the one is just as weil known as the other. 

The directors of a bank, the members of a school board, the town 
council, the trustees of a college, the directors of a railroad, the New 
England town meetings, transact their business under general parlia- 
mentary law, as we have been doing in this House, and in most cases 
they do it without rules. They meet, select their officers, make mo- 
tions, adopt resolutions, debate questions, enforce order, take the yeas 
and nays, take a recess, adjourn, and in this way the business of the 
country is transacted. And the courts never hesitate to enforce what 
these meetings do, although they involve the great bulk of the busi- 
ness of the country. 


It is claimed that we should not consider an election case until we 
have first adopted rules, and the other side has filibustered and wasted 
a great deal of time trying to prevent the consideration of an election 
ease, and they give this reason and no other for so doing. I think, Mr. 


Speaker, that this is just what we should do. I wish we could con- 
sider and determine every one of the seventeen election cases before we 
adopt a code of rules. What right have seventeen members whose 
seats are contested to vote to adopt certain rules, or upon any other 
question, until we first ascertain whether they are entitled to their seats? 
What right have they to help make rules to govern this body for the 
next two years if they are not entitled to theirseats? What right have 
they, by their votes, to fasten upon this body a system of rules which 
shall govern this House alter they have been unseated? 

The first thing in every political body, in every convention, in every 

ublic meeting, in every board of incorporation of any kind, is to hear 
m the committee on credentials and ascertain the membership of the 
body. When this is done business can be transacted in a business-like 
way, and not till then. Wedid not need rules to consider this election 
ease. Noone hascomplained that the consideration of the election case 
was prejudiced in any way because we did not have rules. No one 
pretends that the hearing, discussion, or the result of this election case 
was influenced by the fact that we had no rules, Wedonot need rules 
to govern the hearing of an election case. No one pretends this. 

They only claim that the adoption of rales ought to precede the con- 
sideration of election cases. The other election cases are not ready. If 
they were, they ought to be considered one after another, until we know ` 
who are and who are not members of this House. Each election case 
is considered in this House in its own way, in the manner determined 
upon by an agreement, or by a vote when the case is called up, and one 
case is no precedent for another. 

It is said that the preparation of rules for the present Congress was 
delayed for the purpose of anseating Democratic members. If this be 
true, we have been very moderate, for we have only unseated one mem- 
ber, and he certainly never should have been seated. It is now ad- 
mitted that he never should have received his certificate of election. 

The report of the Committee on Rules has been delayed for several 
reasons, One member [Mr. RANDALL] has been ill and has not been 
able to take his seat during this session of Co 

Another member [Mr. CANNON] was called to his home in Illinois 
on account of the death of his wife. The Speaker, who is alsoa member 
of the Committee on Rules, has had over fifty committees to appoint, 
and a hundred other daties to discharge, and as there are only five 
members of this committee, delay was unavoidable. And we should 
also take into account the importance and the difficulty of preparing 
a code of rules which will help, and not hinder, the transaction of public 
business. Besides, no interest has suffered because of this delay. The 
only loss of time which has been sustained is attributable to the other 
side of the Chamber, which has exhausted itself and trifled with the 
expectations of the people by a persistent effort to prevent the trans- 
action of business. And now when the rules are reported, and when 
we are ready to consider and adopt them, the same disposition to fili- 
buster and consume time is manifested. : 

Haying said this much, I desire to come to the consideration of the 
rules themselves. It is said that we are proposing a very radical change 
in the rules, and that the changes we propose are revolutionary, uncon- 
stitutional, and withont precedent. The Speaker has been called a 
usurper and a tyrant, a czar and a Cæsar, and the vilest epithets have 
been hurled at him from the Democratic side. 

It is true that the changes we propose are radical and that we are 
proposing rales * are entirely new in this House. What are we 
proposing? Wehre proposing two important changes, and only two. 
All the other changes are auxiliary to these. We propose the following 
changes: 

1, That no dilatory motion shall be entertained by the Speaker. 

2. That the Speaker, in ascertaining whether there is aguorum, shall 
count all of the members present, 

The other changes simply conform the rules to these two propositions, 
Hence these are the changes that are pronounced revolutionary and un- 
constitutional by the Democratic members of the House, and tlfey seem 
ready to die in the last ditch” in defense of the old rules which we 
propose to change by the adoption of these two new rules. 

Let us examine these changes and ascertain whether they will over- 
turn the Republic and destroy the liberties of the ple, as some of 
our friends on the other side seem to apprehtnd. This House never 
witnessed such turbulent scenes before, and the scenes have been as 
disgraceful as they have been stormy. 

DILATORY MOTIONS, 

It is well enough to remember that the power and authority to enter- 
tain or to refase to entertain dilatory motions is inherent in this body 
before the adoption of any rule, as is also the authority of the Speaker 
to count as present all of the members who are actually present in their 
seats, in ascertaining whether there is a quorum present to do business. 
Rules do not add to the powers of the Speaker or increase the authority 
of the House. On the contrary, they are intended to limit, qualify, and 
wake oo c the general parliamentary law which controls every legis- 

tive y» 
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If these powers do not belong to this body under general parliament- 
ary law, we have no authority to make such rules. In other words, 
this House can not increase its authority or augment its powers by pro- 
viding a code of rules which will give this body greater powers than it 
had before it adopted the rules. The trouble in this House has hereto- 
fore been that it tied its own hands and defeated the chief end of its 
organization by incorporating in its rules certain methods of obstruc- 


tion. For instance, we had a rule that a motion to adjourn, a motion 
to adjourn to a day certain, and a motion to take a recess were always 
in order except on suspension days. 

The result of this was that some obstinate member would stand on 
the floor of the House and make one of these motions, and when it was 
voted down he would make another, and when the second one was 
voted down he would make the third, and when the third was voted 
down he would make the first again, and becanse these motions were 
“always in order we would spend a day or a week in marching 
round and round in this circle. And when this method grew somewhat 
monotonous he would move to take a recess to 3 o’clock or some other 
hour, and when this motion was voted down he would move to take a 
recess to 3 o’clock and 10 minutes, and when this was voted down he 
would move to take a recess to 3 o'clock and 20 minutes, and in this 
way he could travel around the dial of the clock all the hours of the 
o the direct- bill 

elast an attempt to pass t-tax bill, a meas- 
ure known to have the sup; of a large majority of this House, 
the bill was defeated by this kind of tactics after we had spent eight 
or nine days and nights in constant session. I have come through a 
number of sieges of this kind, one 5 days and nights, at 
the very close of the last session of the last Congress, when every hour 
and moment of time was needed ſor the transaction of important pub- 
lic business. 

In this way a few men could block the wheels of legislation for days 
and weeks, One man could do so, if be had the physical strength. 
Clause 10, Rule XVI, of the old rules, reads as follows: 

No dilatory motion shall be entertained by the Speaker. 


This is also the exact language of the new rules, but we have omitted 
the provision that certain motions shall always be in order, under any 
and all circumstances, except on one or two days ina month. The 
ocen of the filibuster is gone, but the rights of the members are 
carefully preserved, 

Under these new rules the rights of every member and the rights 
which the American people have in this House are alike religiously 
cared for, and no obstructionist shall do in the future as he has done 
in the past, thwart all effortsat tion and consume the time which 
belongs to the country in such absurdities as we have heretofore had to 
encounter, Thesedemoralizing and disgraceful scenes may live in his- 
‘tory, but it is to be hoped that no such shadow shall ever again tall 
across the national Capital. 

The old rules and the new Faler aro procy alike in providing that 
no dilatory motion shall be en by the Speaker,” and yet 
the other side of the House insist that the provision in the old rules 
which made dilatory motions possible shall be retained in the new 
rules. What is to be gained by providing in a rule in this House that 
a motion to adjourn, or a motion to adjourn to a day certain, or a mo- 
tion to take a recess is ‘‘always in order,” except on rig paren, days, 
two days ina month, unless the object be to make it impossible to 
do business in this House at the whim of a single member? The House 
can adjourn when it wants to or do anything else it wants to, if it is 
done in a proper manner. And if we have authority to prevent this 
filibustering on suspension days, we certainly have on other days. 

If one member or a few members have a right to make endless dila- 
tory motions, they have a right to defeat all legislation and destroy the 
object of all legislative bodies. If they have a right to defeat the con- 
sideration of one measure, they have aright to defeat the consideration 
of all measures, and could defeat the appropriation bills, stop the mails, 
disband the Army, destroy the Navy, overturn the Government. Ifa 
few members of Congress have this right, the men who vacated their 
seats in Congress in 1861 would have been wiser to remain in their 
seats and made dilatory motions until the Confederate army had taken 
possession of every town and city in the North, as in this way they 
could have prevented our making any preparations for war. 

Ifa member of a town meeting in New England could make dila- 
tory motions in this way under general parliamentary law, he could 
prevent the levying of the school tax, the poor tax, the bridge tax, and 
all of the other business done in such meetings, and the people would 
have to go without roads, without bridges, without schools, and the 
poor wi t support. If this right to make dilatory motions belongs 
toa member of any body or board or association, our whole system of 
government by majorities would prove a failure, and all forms of re- 
publican government would come to an end. © 

THE SPEAKER'S COUNT, 

The other provision which so startles our Democratic friends is the 
decision of Speaker, and the adoption of the rule; that members 
who are present in their seats can be counted te make a quorum. The 
practice has always been in this House that the fact of the exist- 


‘ence of a quorum was ascertained by calling the yeas and nays, and if 


members sat in their seats and refused to vote or answer to their names, 
they were not counted as making any partofaquorum. This has been 
the practice in this House for a hundred years, but it has not been the 
practice in the English Parliament, nor in many of the State Legisla- 
tures, nor in many other bodies, The question is not one of prece- 
dent, but a qata of principle, a question of constitutional law, a 
question involving the life or death of the Government we are sworn 
to protect and defend. 

How, then, is the existence of a quorum to be ascertained under the 
Constitution? This is the whole question. The Constitution tells us 
what a quorum is, but it does not tell us how it is to be ascertained. 
The Constitution says that a majority of each House shall constitute a 
quorum to do business, And again it says thatthe yeasand nays shall 
be entered upon the Journal at the desire of one-fifth of the mem- 
bers present. 

Beyond this the Constitution issilent. Members are presumed to be 
present when not excused by a vote of the House, They are paid for 
being present, and are privileged from arrest during the sessionsof Con- 
gress and while going to and returning from Congress. When theCon- 
stitution was being adopted it never entered into the minds of the 
framers that it was necessary to do more than to provide that any num- 
ber less than a quorum could compel the attendance of absent members. 
This they putin the Constitution, and men are often out of 
the sick-chamber, and ont of bed at night, and brought here to makea 

uorum. 

15 How foolish to put this in the Constitution and to force men to come 
here from any part of the country, if they can, after they are brought 
in the House, sit in their seats and refuse to vote, and in this way avoid 
being counted in order to defeat the very object the Constitution has 
in view in authorizing their compulsory attendance! What is to be 
gained by compelling the attendance of members if they can refuse to 
vote when they get here, and in that way escape being counted? It 
they can do this our Constitution is a failare, because it contains no 
provision by which we can secure a quorum to do business. 

It has been said that we have a quorum of Republicans and that we 
ought to have them here. So we have, but some of them are sick, the 
families of others are sick, and it is impossible, when we have such a 
small majority, to havea quorum of Republicans present. The Consti- 
tution does not contemplate that the party in the majority shall always 
have a quorum present; it only provides that there shall be a quoram 
present at all times, no matter whether they belong to the majority or 
the minority. 

This is a republican Government, and a majority, no matter how 
small or how large, has a right to control. This is the foundation stone 
upon which our Republic is built, and if the majority does not govern 
wisely and well it should be turned out of power, and it will be turned 
out of power if it is forgetful of its duty. A majority in county and 
town and State and nation has the right to control, and must answer 
to the people for its record. 

The Constitution contemplated that members of Congress would do 
their duty, that the only danger was in the abrence of members, and it 
provided a remedy for this, and it neveroccured to the fathers that a hun- 
dred and fifty members would sit here from day to day and vote half 
the time and refuse to yote the other half, and insist on being counted 
as present half the time and refuse to be counted the other half. This 
they have done. They stand up andask the Speaker to count them in 
order to make a sufficient number to require the yeas and nays, and 
then when the yeas and nays are ordered they refuse to answer to their 
names and insist that they should not be counted. This is too absurd 
to receive serious consideration. 

The necessity for this change in the conduct of this House has come, 
and if there is no precedent it is time, and high time, to make a prece- 


dent. This isa progressive age and the American people are a pro- 
gressive people. We are here to legislate for 65,000,000 ple and to 
protect interests of a great and growing country. e have made 


too many precedents already in the present century and startled the 
world too often to hesitate a moment on so plain a proposition as this. 

To say that a Speaker can not be trusted to count the members pres- 
ent is nay to say that Congress can do nothing. TheS er is the 
executive officer of the House, and when tellers are demanded he counts 
the number making the demand. When the yeas and nays are de- 
manded he makes the count. When a division is demanded he makes 
the count. And in all cases he makes the count and he announces the 
result, This ‘‘one-man power,’’ of which we have heard so much isa 
necessity, and without it we could haveno Congress. Wehad “one-man 
power ’’ under the old system, and, as between ‘‘ one-man power on 
the floor of the House and ‘‘one-man power“ in the chair, I prefer 
the latter. We must leave this power somewhere, and I prefer to leave 
it to the Speaker who has been elected by the House, rather than to 
some crank on the floor. 

The Speaker of the English Parliament, whence we derive our par- 
liamentary law, does precisely what Speaker REED has done: he counts 
every member in the House in ascertaining whether there is a quoram 
present or not, no matter whether the members vote or not. Speak- 
ers of the State Legislatures have done this almost without exception, 
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and in all cases where legislative or business transactions have resulted 
in litigation the courts have held that all who are present should be 
counted as making a part of the quoram. This is common sense, and 
any other view is absurd and ridiculous, But they tell us that these 
new holdings and new rules will go into oblivion when the Democrats 
get control of the next Congress. I shall venture the prediction that 
these new rales will stand fora hundred years to come, as unshaken 
as the old rules which unfortunately took root and prevailed in this 
House for the last hundred, and the world will wonder why this old 
practice was permitted to remain so long. 

This change is a necessity. The deplorable condition of the country 
is owing to the defeat of important legislation by these very methods. 
We need new pension legislation. We need a revision of the tariffand 
an increase of thé duty on wool. We need an election Jaw which will 
give us everywhere, North and South, a free ballot and a fair count, 
and under the new rules it will be possible to consider these and oth+r 
important questions. Over two hundred million dollars go out of this 
country every year for articles which we ought to grow and mannufact- 
ure ourselves, and we complain of the scarcity of money and the de- 
pression of prices, and yet we have been unable to legislate on these 
questions, 

I have seen one man consume several weeks of the time of this House 
in his determination to defeat a river and harbor bill, and subsequently 
I have seen that same bill taken up and passed on suspension day, 
when it could not be amended, a bill that ought never to pass under 
such circumstances, as it contained many millions of dollars that ought 
to have been stricken out and might have been stricken out if the bill 
could have been considered on any other day. 

Members who refuse to vote complain that they have a personal 
grievance against the Speaker on account of his naming them as pres- 
ent and refusing to vote. It is the duty of every member to vote, and 
if they do not vote they are wrong-doers, and it is an old maxim that 
aman can not take advantageofhisown wrong. They should vote, and 
if they do not vote they should be counted. The only way they can 
break a quorum is to remain absent. This is the way the Ohio sena- 
tors did a few years since, and itis the only way our brethren on the other 
side can break a quorum, but I presume they are afraid they will be 
sent for, They seem to have respect for that constitutional provision 
which compels the attendance of absent members. 

During the second session of the Porty-ninth Congress Mr. RANDALL, 
who had formerly been Speaker of the House, and other members of 
Congress who are now present, asked Speaker CARLISLE to recognize 
one of them to consider a bill that was supported by a majority of the 
House, and he refused to recognize any Democrat for this purpose, and 
continued to refuse them till the end of the session. This correspond- 
ence can be seen on page 2688 of the RECORD of the second session of 
that Congress, and shows how arbitrarily this power of recognition was 
exercised by ex-Speaker CARLISLE whom the other side have extolled 
and whom we have ali honored as a fair Speaker. This correspondence, 
extending from January to March, shows clearly that the charges of 
tyranny and poy Beco lie as much against CARLISLE as against 
REED, and more, use the rulings of Speaker Rækb express the will 
of the majority and facilitate the transaction of business, while the 
position taken by CARLISLE obstructed business and defeated the will 
of the majority. 

Before closing I want to say a word in regard to the claim made on 
the other side that the Democratic party is now and always has been 
the keeper and defender ot the Constitution. The gentleman from 
Arkansas who has just taken his seat [Mr. ROGERS] makes this claim 
very broadly. 

In reply to Mr. GROSVENOR, who had claimed that the Democrats 
had been following the Republicans, occupying one night the same 
camp that the Republicans had occupied the night before, he said that 
there was one thing the Democratic party had never done, and that 
was it had never camped outside of the Constitution of the United 
States. When he makes this broad statement he forgets that it was a 
Democratic United States Supreme Court that rendered the decision 
that a colored man had no rights which a white man was bound to re- 
spect. He forg-ts that the Democratic members of the Southern States 
vacated these seats that we now occupy, in 1861, to destroy the Con- 
stitution and the flag of their country. He forgets that the most of 
those who remained here sat in their seats for four long years refusing 
to vote men or money to put down the rebellion. He forgets that 
Democratic leaders sat here in these same seats and voted to divide 
this Union and obliterate the Constitution. And the Democratic party 
in my own State made the leader of this movement their candidate for 
governor, and voted for him while he was over in Canada. 

Does the gentleman not remember that it was a national Democratic 
convention, held in Chicago in 1864, that declared the war a failure 
and insisted on calling our soldiers home? Does he not remember that 
it was a national Democratic convention, held in New York in 1868, 
that declared the constitational amendments unconstitutional, revolu- 
tionary, and void? If these amendments were unconstitutional, revo- 
lutionary, and void in 1868, as then declared by the Democratic party, 


what are they now? This talk abont the Democratic party being the | in 


keepers and defenders of the Constitution is very much like the talk 


about the Cesarism and the ezarism ot the Speaker: it must be taken 
with many grains of allowance. 

The gentleman on the other side fete. Rocers] also said that he had 
been here long enough to discover the fact that the Republican side of 
this House had no regard for the laws or the Constitution. To this I 
shall makeno reply, but I regret that aquestion like the one now before 
the House, which is notin facta political question, bat a great constitu- 
tional question, can not be considered in an orderly and statesmanlike 
way. The Republican party has simply done its duty. If a wrong like 
the rulings in this House has grown up and become hoary with age, the 
sooner a remedy is provided the better forall. If the Republican party 
is in the majority by the votes of the people it should govern. If the 
Democratic party is in the majority itshould govern. This is repub- 
licanism and thisis right. Let us have a system of rules and rulings 
under which we can do business, 

The minority has ample opportunity to go on record, by and 
by vote, against a measure, and when it has done this it has done its 
duty, and the responsibility rests with the majority. In the campaign 
of 1888 the country put the Republican party in power and has a 
right to expect that it will redeem its pledges and make good its 
promises. Long before Congress convened the air was full of Demo- 
cratic threats ſoretelling how they proposed to keep Democratic mem- 
bers in their seats and prevent Republican legislation. 

This was the situation, and as a few members in the lest two Demo- 
cratic Congresses prevented the consideration of many bills which two- 
thirds of the members favored, how could we, under the old rules and 
rulings, expect to accomplish anything that had bitter opposition in the 
House? If dilatory motions were allowed to prevail, if every Monday 
could be consumed in reading the Revised Statutes, simply because a 
member called the booka bill. if members could stand up and demand the 
yeasand nays and then refuse to vote when their names are called and de- 
mand a quorum and escape being counted as a part ofthe quorum because 
they sit in silence at that particular roll-call, the result of the election 
in 1888 would avail nothing to the Republican party or to the country. 

Seeing this situation and believing that a majority has a right to 
rule, the Republicans have undertaken to revise the rules of this House 
and provide against the abuse of its privileges. 

These filibustering methods are of modern invention and are incon- 
sistent with the dignity of the American House of Representatives, and 
owing to the extent to which they have been carried the time has 
come when a remedy must be provided; and the American people owe 
a debt of gratitude and admiration to the Speaker who has thus bravely 
led the way. 2 

The letters to which I have referred are as follows, and I want the 
other side to remember in this connection the high compliments they 
have paid ex-Speaker CARLISLE: 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, Washinglon, February 5, 1887. 

Dear Sim: At the instance of many Democratic members of the House, wo 
appeal to you most earnestly to recugnize,on Monday next, some Democrat 
who will move to suspend the rules for the purpose of giving the House an op- 
portunity of considering the question of the total re of the internal-revenue 
taxes on tobacco. Many Republican members, we have reason to believe, are 
anxious to make sucha motion. We believe the country is ready for the repeal 
of e taxes and that a large majority of the House will so vote when an op- 
portunity occurs. 

For a Republican to make the motion would give the Republican party all 
the credit accruing therefrom and would almost certainly cause the loss to the 
Democracy of not less than two Southern States at the general election in the 
year 1888, This is an isolated proposition, and we believe wiil command more 
votes than any other measure pending before the House looking toward a re- 
duction in taxation; and favorable action on this prosents will not interfere 
with other efforts that are being made to reduce the burden of the people. 

Yours, respectfully, 
GEORGE D. WISE, 


JOHN S. HENDERSON. 
SAMUEL J. RANDALL. 
Hon. Jonx G. CARLISLE, 
House of Representatives. 


MR. CARLISLE’S REPLY. 


SPEAKER'S Room, Hoves OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washingion, 7, 

GENTLEMEN: Your favor of the 5th instant, requesting me to recognize soma 
Democrat "who will move to suspend the rules for the purpose of giving the 
House an opportunity of considering the question of the total répeal of the in- 
be chars hag tat tax on tobacco,” was duly received and has been carefully con- 
sidered. 

A week ago, in compliance with the request made by you and other gentle- 
men, I consulted fully with the Democratic members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means for the purpose of endeavoring to formulate some measure for the 
redaction of taxation which would meet with the approval of our political 
friends and enable us to accomplish 1 practical in that di on dur- 
ing the present session of Congress. The bill which you then submitted for 
their consideration proposed legislation upon both branches of our revenue 
laws, and on the 3d instant it was returned to you with such modifications and 
changes as were necessary in order to make it acceptable to the gentlemen to 
whom it had been submitted, 

In order, however, that our efforts to secure reduction of taxation might not 
fail on account of our inability to agree upon a measure in advance, we at the 
— i ene — — 1 alternative oe tyne onè or more of 

we ho) mig acceptable to you. mong er iħings we proposed 
to submit the entire subject to a caucus of our political friends, with the under- 
standing that all parties would abide by the result of its action; and in case 
that course was not satisfactory toyou we informed you that we would at any 
time, upon a reasonable notice, support a motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose 5 bill 9702, 
troduced by Mr. RANDALL at the last session. That bill re to internal 
revenue tax on manufactured tobacco, snuff, and cigars. 
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We have received no response to that communication, and I consider that it 
would not be proper under the circumstances for me to agree to a course of ac- 
tion which would present for the consideration of the House simple propo- 
sition for the repeal of the internal-revenue tax on tobacco, suuff, and cigars, 
to the exclusion of all other measures for the reduction of taxation. 

Sincerely hoping that some plan may yet be devised which will enable the 
House to consider the whole subject of revenue reduction, 

I am, very truly, yours, 


Hon. Groner D. Wise, 
Hon. Joux S. HENDERSON, 
Hon, SAMUEL J, RANDALL. 


J. G. CARLISLE, 


Oklahoma. 


SPEEOH 


HON. JOHN A. PICKLER, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 18, 1890. 

On the bill (S. 895) to provide a temporary government for the Territory of Okla- 

homa and the bill (H. K. 678) to organize the Territory of Oklahoma, to es- 
tabiish courts in the Indlau Territory, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PICKLER said: s 

Mr. SPEAKER: Much has been said in this Hall in praise of the peo- 
ple who settled Oklahoma Territory. Much more might be truthfully 
Baid of them. 

Admitted as were this people into this much-advertised country that 
had been made famous by the many raids of the historical Captain 
Payne, the John the Baptist of this great army of occupation, they 
furnish a history exciting and interesting. 

A country ot prairie and woodland, with genial clime and sunny 
skies, watered by numerous creeks and rivers, a land of much promise, 
it had attracted the attention of the home seeker as well as the specu- 
lator. 

No Territory of the West had been so much talked of before settle- 
ment. For a decade men had gone into this land, sought to make set- 
tlements and build towns, only to be removed by the order of the Gov- 
ernment, and again and again returning were again and again marched 
out of this forbidden land by United States soldiers, Each recurring 
crusade gathered new strength, drew more triends, until at the close 
of the last Congress, and in the dying hours of that memorablesession, 
a law was passed providing that this land of promise should upon proc- 
lamation of the President be opened tosettlement. The law, however, 
only provided for settlement upon public land. No provision was 
made fora Territorial government; no officers were provided for, neither 
township, county, nor municipal. 

On the 23d day of March, 1889, the President issued his proclama- 
tion declaring that Oklahoma Territory would be open to settlement 
on the 22d day of April, 1889, at 12 o’clock m., and forbidding all 
persons from entering said Territory and occupying said land before 12 
o’clock on said 22d day of April. 

During these thirty days from the date of the proclamation to the 
day of entry men gathered on the confines of this land of promise, 
gathered by thousands, but, restrained from entering by Government 
troops, they as a rule waited patiently for the coming day. 

Kansas, on the north, separated from this territory by the Indian 
country known as the Cherokee Strip, 56 miles in width, was the ren- 
dezvous of far the greater number of these assembling thousands, At 
Purcell, a handsome town of 1,500 inhabitants, og the south bank of 
the Canadian River, in the Chickasaw Nation, the comers from the South 
gathered. So along the Indian country of the Iowas and Kickapoos, 
on the east, and likewise along the Indian country of the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes, on the west, were camped large numbers waiting the 
hour of occupancy. At high noon April 22 the military officers sta- 
tioned along the borders of Oklahoma Territory discharged their revol- 
vers in air, the signal that the hour of entry had arrived. 

The race began. One train after another, each with ten laden coaches, 
at intervals of from fifteen to thirty minutes, chased each other south- 
ward along the Santa Fé road until evening. These trains were met 
by others from the south at Oklahoma City, Edmond, and Guthrie. 
By wagon, carriage, horseback, and afoot likewise came the people to 
Oklahoma, 

At nightfall there were fifty thousand people within this new land 
where six hours before there were scarcely a thousand souls. A large 
majority were men, a few boys, very few women. 

From the excited reports inthe newspapers, collision and bloodshed 
were expected, and as a consequence nearly every man wore a revolver, 
which was supplemented by a Winchester rifle to about every fourth 
man. : 

Fifteen thousand people at Guthrie, 8,000 at Oklahoma City, 4,000 
at Kingfisher, 200 at Edmond, hulf as many at Alfred, and the re- 
mainder distributed at other villages, and settled upon nearly every 


ag 


quarter-section of this beautiful country. Strangers, competitors, op- 
ponents in choice of lots and lands, without a Territorial government, 
without a governor, without a sheriff, constable, judge, justice of the 
p: ace, or any other officer. What will be the outcome of this anprec- 
edented assemblage of people? Will there be anarchy or order; will 
there be government or disorder; will there he peace or bloodshed ? 

Sir, when we know that these men were largely of the best citizen- 
ship from every State of this great nation, much may be expected of 
them. How proudly they have sustained the honor of the American 
Nation you have already heard eloquently protrayed by the distin- 
guished gentlemen of this House, who so wisely visited that people 
to inform themselves of their needs and who are held in the highest 
esteem by this people, as I personally know from subsequent inter- 
course with the residen's of that Territory. 

How nobly these people demeaned themselves through all the con- 
flicts and controversies concerning valuable lots and lands is known to 
the nation. In a week after arrival they laid aside their revolvers and 
hid their Winchesters, ashamed that they had ever supposed they would 
need them among such a people. 

The history of Guthrie is much the history of the other towns and 
settlements. A pure democracy without laws, a large town meeting 
was held on the confines of the Government acre on the evening of the 
first day, April 22, 

A gentleman from Ohio was chosen chairman, a secretary was selected, 
and, on motion, the roll of States and Territories was called and the 
representatives from the various States each selected one delegate to rep- 
resent them in this council of States. Twenty-seven were thus selected 
and these became a provisional city council. A mayor was selected by 
a committee of seven prominent men, and under general instructions 
of the town meeting this mayor and council surveyed the town, laid off 
streets, alleys, and lots. They passed city ordinances, created city ` 
police, and appointed a police judge with more extensive jurisdiction 
and greater powers than any United States district judge ever dreamed 
of exercising. The ordinances were radically searching and covered all 
questions, civil and criminal. And these ordinances were respected 
and enforced. 

Under this provisional city government, in a few weeks a permanent 
city council and mayor were elected by the people. Delegates to achar- 
ter convention were elected at the same time; this convention framed 
a charter, and this was adopted bya vote of the people, and under this 
charter the government of the city of Guthrie has been well adminis- 
tered, peace preserved, and life and property protected. Such, in the 
main, is the history of the other towns. : 

Mr. Speaker, with such a prond record as these people have made, 
under snch peculiar and trying circumstances, an honor to themselves 
and an bonor to the American people, I submit that it is due these 
people that they should now have the help and advantage of liberal 
laws by this Congress to aid them in the future development of this 
country. 

I am in favor of the passage of this bill in the main, and that right 
speedily; for nearly a year this people have lived in doubt and suspense, 
and they are our brethren and deserve immediate assistance. Iam in 
favor of extending a Territorial government over the Oklahoma strip, 
and while I admire the earnestness with which gentlemen here have 
opposed this measure and contended it is for the interest of the Chero- 
kee Indians to withhold a government, I believe it is a mistake. 

It is a beautiful country, 56 mles in width and 150 in length. There 
is no Indian there, and only the white men who watch the great herds 
of cattle, and itis the cattle- men much more than the Indian that are 
opposed to a government over this country. 3 

I further hope that the future negotiations of the present commis- 
sion to confer with the Cherokees as to this strip may be speedily suc- 
cessful, and that this land may be opened to settlers, The Cherokees 
do not need this land; the money will be far better for them than this 
territory; they already have av abundance where they live, and are the 
richest people per capita upon the earth. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this bill, in my opinion, to do justice to the peo- 
ple, the white people of Oklahoma—and I am interested in seeing jus- 
tice done them as well as the Indian—should be amended. The laws 
as to homesteads should not entail greater burdens on the settlers of 
Oklahoma than are imposed upon this class in any other Territory. 

And I am opposed to the provisions of section 13 of the House bill 
which requires of the Oklahoma homesteader what is not required else- _ 
where. By the provisions of this section, if I understand it, the men 
who made settlement when this Territory was thrown open and who 
went away for six months to prepare to move their families to these new 
homes, as they had a right to do under the existing homestead laws, 
will be deprived of their land, for commencing in line twenty of said 
section we find this provision: 


And no right of an alleged settler as such shall attach to any land in the Terri- 
tory until date of his actual, bona fide continuous residence upon the tract he 
proposes to enter, 


Section 13 isa bundle of restrictions and burdens placed upon Okla- 
homa people that are unnecessary and are unfair, and, as reported, in 
my opinion should be stricken out. 

I find no provision in this bill protecting the honest settler against 
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the man who entered the Terri before the time fixed by the Presi- 
dent's proclamation and in vio of law, and no bill should 
{this House that does not provide such protection, whether the 
Hates to town lots, or both. 

In line with the discussion of the extraordinary good order and ex- 
emplary conduct of this people, I desire to refer to section 7 of this bill. 
The good order of this e may be attributed to two reasons: 

First, that they are ican citizens who love order and self-gov- 
ernment and have a pride in maintaining good citizenship. 

Second. The other great and potent reason, however, Mr. S er, 
insuring the peace of that people, is that the Government of the United 
Srates has refused to allow the sale of intoxicating liquors in the Ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma. And wisely, Mr. Speaker, did the Government 
refuse to allow the shipment of intoxicating liquors into this Territory. 
In my judgment, had liquor been allowed to be sold in that Territory 
‘during the settlement, no such record of order and bloodless history of 
occupancy would have been known as has become the history of Okla- 
homa. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that during the coming contests con- 
cerning the organization of counties, the locations of county seats, the 
selection of the capital of the Territory, the election of officers, and, more 
than all, the exciting contests concerning the ownership of the lands 
and town lots of this Territory, wherein one man will be disposessed 
and the title declared in another, and in the many other exciting scenes 
and contests that must ensue in the organization of this Territory, it 
would be far better that the Congress of the United States should con- 
tinue the policy heretofore pursued by the General Government of pre- 
venting the sale of intoxicating liquors in this Territory until they are 
organized and have themselves legislated upon this question. 

As I understand it, under the laws of Nebraska, which under this 
bill govern this people and to which I object, upon the petition of 30 
freeholders a license is granted for the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Under this law from three to five hundred saloons will be opened in 
Oklahoma in a remarkably short time after the passage of this act. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of a peaceable organization of that Ter- 
ritory, in the interest, the harmony, and good name of this people, who 
are a grand people, and for whom, after months of intimate intercourse 
with them, I have the highest respect and regard, I do not believe 
Congress should permit this great promoter of discord to be brought 
among them. 

Why not substitute the laws of Kansas instead of Nebraska? I be- 
lieve one-fourth of the ope in that Territory were former residents 
of Kansas; they are acquainted with the laws of Kansas and the ad- 
‘ministration of Kansas laws and the procedure in Kansas courts. Mr. 

ker, they have acted largely under Kansas laws in their proceed- 
gs so far in this Territory. The city of Oklahoma adopted the laws 
of Kansas in its ization, 

This Territory is in the jurisdiction of the couris of Kansas, the 
United States marshals ordered to that Territory to preserve the peace 
are Kansas officers, and they are the officers who now are in this Ter- 
‘ritory preserving order. Prisoners arrested therein are sent to Kansas 
for trial, and from every standpoint, it seems to me, Kansas laws 
should be the ones for the present government of this people, and un- 
der these laws the sale of intoxicating liquors would be prohibited. 
And I know it is the desire of the people of that Territory that Con- 
gressshould protect them in this regard as the Government has in the past. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I regret that this bill could not have been per- 
fected in Committee of the Whole, that these and other amendments 
e have been made; but as this action of the committee brings the 
bill on for consideration, without any opportunity of amendment, I shall 
still, anxious as I know the people are for a Territorial government in 
Oklahoma, vote forthe bill, with the hope that the amendments sug- 

may be made in the committee of conference. And I predict, 

Speaker, that, with a government and laws, that le will speed- 

ily erect a Commonwealth, the State of Oklahoma, which the sister- 
hood will be proud to welcome into the Union. 


re- 


The Code of Rules. 
REMARKS 


HON. MARK H. DUNNELL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 12, 1890, 
——.— House having under consideration the report (No. 23) of the Committee on 
ules— 

Mr. DUNNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: While listening to the mournful picture presented in 
the language of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], I confess 
that I was very much relieved when I came to reflect upon the charac- 
‘ter of our political institutions. It is only next November before we 


are to have a general election, to elect anew House of Representatives. 
In so short a time these terrible evils which the gentleman so graphic- 
ally pictures, may be wholly wiped out. The Republic will live under 
these rules for this short and then if the people of the country 
desire to restore Democratic power in this House, they will have the 
opportunity to do so. 

look with a good deal of pleasure at the character and genius of 
our Government. I am not disposed to take so gloomy a view of the 
future as the gentleman. Some gentlemen on the other side seem to 
think we are on the brink of ruin because, perchance, the political 
majority here proposes to adopt some new rules for the government of 
the House. The Republic will not suffer very much because this major- 
ity have the privilege of changing the present order of things, if they 
see fit so todo. 

I have become reconciled to the new code, Mr. Speaker, because I 
think the majority in the House has a right to be heard and a right to 
legislate. Not everything in this new code pleases me. Some things 
I do not like; but I do accept the code as a whole because its object is 
to allow the majority of the House to control it and to legislate, 

What is the significance of a popular election? Afteran election, to 
illustrate, it goes out that the Democrats have carried the House. 
What is expected by the country? What has it the right to expect? 
It has a right to expect that the known principles of the Democratic 
party are to be advocated andenacted into law. If the report goes out 
that the Republican party has carried the country, what may the coun- 
try expect? They may expect and have a right to expect legislation 
in harmony with the principles and views of that party. 

Now, a revolution may take place here every two years. Iam glad 
of it. Weare safe, Mr. Speaker, under this provision of the govern- 
ment. Iam not alarmed, for if the American people desire to return 
the Democratic party to power next November, it is their privilege to 
do so. The Republic will still live. We may not be ruined if it does 
come into power. I never can feel any distrust of the Republic when 
the people shall intelligently pass upon the issues. I insist that it is 
their duty to punish a party in power if it does wrong. 

A great deal has been said here about Cesarism and ‘‘ czarism.’’ 
Well, I dislike these words, They are mean, miserable words in the 
American Congress. There is no czarism in America; there is no 
Cesarism in America; and I am firm in the belief that there never 
can or will be. Does anybody suppose that Mr. REED in the chair is 
to inaugurate in this House a reign that can be denominated a reign of 
tyranny or Cesarism? No. Mr. REED is a representative Republican, 
and his party will hold him responsible for a just, fair, and honest ad- 
ministration of his high office. 

The House of Representatives is the body in our Government which 
represents the people and displays therein the genius of the Government, 
and the House may come into power or go out of power at the will of 
the people. The popular expression in the Presidential election of last 
year resulted for the Republican party. A Republican President was 
elected and a Republican House of Representatives came into power. 
What should that Republican House of resentatives do? Itshould 
respond to the Republican sentiment of the country. It should legis- 
late in harmony with the platform of that party. It should have the 
power to do so. Now, we will assume that it has the power. I be- 
lieve, Mr. Speaker, as I have said, in the genius of our Governmentas 
pan in this popular branch. What is it? It is that the majority shall 


e. 

Mr. LANE. According to law. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Let it rule badly if it will, but let it have the 

wer; and it I were to give any advice to the Democratic side of this 

ouse I should say let the Republicans have the power and let them ex- 
ercise it. Let them then be held responsible to the country. It is de- 
mocracy to let the majority rule. A minority may resist. A minority 
has “ge Tights, but the genius of the Government is that the majority 
shall rule. 

I favor this code because it recognizes a great characteristic principle 
of our Government, the majesty, the dignity, and the supreme right of 
the majority. Iran through Elliott’s Debates the other day. I read 
over the motions that were made in that body of great men. Was there 
any filibustering there? A vote of 5 and 6 and 6 and 5, a quiet aequi- 
escence in the will of the majority, is seen at every stage. The outcome 
was the Federal Constitution. 

That Constitution so clearly recognizes this great principle that I 
have marveled that the determination to abide by it here in this House 
isso stoutly resisted. If the new rules shall be the death-knell to fili- 
bustering, the country will applaud the party that shall bring it about, 
and the country will also applaud the distinguished Speaker who has 
with so much dignity and ee e taken the assault and the abuse 
of the minority. 

Filibustering has been a crime. The country has tired of it. The 
time for its overthrow has come. It dies hard, but its death will be 
acceptable by all the people. 

It will not be claimed that these rules are perfect or need no amend- 
ment, Their practical use will disclose defects, and the majority will 
be held responsible if it does not amend them in the interest of good 


legislation. 
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In advance of their adoption I can find fault with some of them. 


They do not secure ee time for the transaction of private busi- 

ness, The Friday which is nominally given to this kind of business 

in not less than of the weeks will be taken up with other busi- 

ness, and two or three cases on the Calendar will consume half of the 

bron bleen remain. There are many private bills, not claims, which 
lost each session, and lost because not 

There are many just claims against the Government brought here 
year after year which fail from lack of time. Our Government is cruelly 
unjust to thousands of its people. Many men and women die in this 
city here asking the Government to be just to them. It is a shame 
that their claims are not met and paid. Congress should provide a 
court for their full examination. 

Again, too much time under this proposed code is given to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Two days each month constitute too much time, 
One day each month is enough for all the legitimate and needed legis- 
lation. This extra time only invites here schemes and measures for 
gain to their projectors. 

Acts of incorporation are brought into one House, put through one 
House, only to be sold ont to those interested in franchises which are 
thus put in peril. 

There are too many calendars provided for in these rules. They be- 
come the sepulchers to the great mass df the business prepared with 

t labor by the various committees. The committees should be al- 
Pre d to report any business upon which they have taken final action, 
and not be confined to the business which shall go to the House Calen- 
dar. 

I am notinclined tosay much more than to express the profound hope 
that this new code will be found adapted to use in this House in the 
transaction of the vast volume of business which the multiplied 17 75 
ests of the people of this great nation call ſor. 

Our developed and developing industries call for much legislation. 
Congress is called upon each year to regulate these industries, foster 
some of them, or restrain them when so used as to infringe upon the 
rights of the people. 

No patriot should wish to see this popular branch of the Government 
hampered by rules which will not allow it to give a quick response to 
any and every call upon it made by the people or any portion of them. 
It should be the popular branch in fact as well asin name. If these 
new rules shall tend to make it easier for the people to be heard and 
have their payon answered, there should be no objection to them. 
They must be vastly better than the rules which we have had here for 
the last ten years. In the belief that they will prove such, I shall 
cheerfully vote for them. 


Contested Election—Featherston vs. Cate. 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. HILL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 5, 1890, 


On the contested-clection case of Featherston vs. Cate, from the First Congres- 
sional district of Arkansas. 
Mr. HILL said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: This case comes to us from the First Congressional 
district of Arkansas. That Congressional district comprises seventeen 
counties and extends from the Mississippi River across the State to 
Louisiana. It is said to have a voting population of over 40,000. The 
contest now before us is between Democrats. Mr. Cate was the regu- 
lar Democratic nominee; Mr. Featherston was the nominee ofa secret 
organization, composed largely of farmers, known as the Wheel, an 
organization similar in sin eee known in the West as Patrons 
of Husbandry or the Grange. Both contestant and contestee have 
been life-long Democrats. About ten days before the election of No- 
vember 6, 1888, Mr. Featherston received the indorsement, it is 
claimed, of the Republican party, and the contest was fought out to 
a conclusion mainly between these two contestants. 

There was, however, as ap from the record in this case, an in- 
dependent Republican candidate in the field, a Mr. Barrett, who re- 
ceived some votes in several of the voting precincts, and the returns 
show that in one of those precincts Mr. Barrett received 169 votes. It 
thus appears that the voters of both the great parties, Republican and 
Democratic, were under the influence of a divided allegiance. The 
organization known as the Wheel was composed mainly of Democrats, 
and they were called upon to forsake the old Democratic party and vote 
for the candidate of that organization. The Republicans, on the other 
hand, by their indorsement of the Wheel candidate, were called upon 
to forsake the party of their choice and cast their votes for a life-long 
Democrat. Under such circumstances all experience shows that neither 


Republicans nor Wheelmen could be relied upon to forsake their party 
and vote for a candidate at the expense of their own party organization; 
aa this consideration, to my mind, explains in part the result of the 


Acco to the returns to the secretary of state, Cate received 15,- 
576 votes, Featherston 14,228, er eden eho in favor of Cate of 
1,348, and accordingly Mr. Cate was dec] ted and received the 
certificate of election; and we are now called upon to determine which 
of the two candidates was in reality elected. By the Constitution of 
the United States the House of Representatives is made the judge of 
the election, returns, and qualifications of its members.“ By the 
very terms of that instrument the members of this House are now called 
upon to act in a judicial capacity as jud under their oaths, in de- 
termining this contest. To my mind it should be determined only by 
the record containing the pleadings and evidence in the case; it is not, 
and should not be made, a political question. The simple and only in- 
quiry should be, which of the two opposing candidates received a ma- 
jority of the votes cast? 

I have listened, Mr. Speaker, with the deepest interest to the dis- 
cussions on the floor of this House, extending over a period of more than 
two days. I have also examined with great care the printed record of 
the pleadings and evidence, containing nearly 300 pages, and the ma- 
jority and minority reports of the Committee on Elections, and have 
devoted more time to the consideration of this matter than of any other 
which I have been called upon to act during my brief term of service 
as a member of this House; and, Mr. Speaker, my deliberate conclu- 
sion is, after such examination, that the sitting member, Mr. Cate, was 
elected by over 500 majority. 

With me it is a matter of deep conviction; and however I may rd 
from the majority of the Honse, I feel that there is but one thin Foe 
for me to do, and that is to vote according to my convictions. In 
so, however, I do not wish to have it understood that I am in any a4 
impeaching either the honesty or good faith of the majority. They 
have the same right to a free and unrestrained exercise of their own 
judgment as I claim for myself; and if I had not taken the pains to 
examine the record and to compare that record with the conclusions 
reached by the majority of the committee I might perhaps have been 
found voting with the majority to-day. 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, after these prelim- 
inary remarks, I ask your attention tothe case as made by the record. 
The statute law of the United States requires the contestantin an elec- 
tion case to give the opposite party, the contestee, notice of the proposed 
contest, particularly s ing the grounds on which the contest is e 
be made. Acting under that Jaw, the contestant, on the 17th da ria 
December, 1888, served upon the contestee, Mr. Cate, anoticein wri 
the first clause of which is as follows: 

Hon. W. H, CATE, Jonesborough, Ark.: 


Sm: On the 2lst day of November, 1888, the governor of the State of Arkansas, 
in pursuance of ion 2708, Mansfield s Digest, made proc on 9 
it is declared that you received 1,342 Sore votes for N ifod thet 
from the First Congressional district than I did. You are hereby noti that 
I shall contest your right to 8 a seat in the House of Representati 
the United States of and from the First Congressional district of ye arahing in 
the Fifty-first Congress on the following grounds, 


And then follows a long, list of y e of the grounds upon 
which the contest was made, sixty in number, and covering fourteen 
pages of the ee record. On page 228 of chat record will be found 
a certificate from Samuel Keel, clerk of the circuit court of Crittenden 
County, Arkansas, from whichI read as follows: 
Abstract of poll-books of Sonae held on the 6th da 
eee in Congress for the First Con o district of the State of 
ansas, in Crittenden Coun r poyani or voti —— 
not certified to the secretary o state on accoun of irregulariti ca at portions 


appearing 3 that the judges and clerks of said m barring were prep jaan 
as the law direct 


of November, 1888, for 


L. P. Feath- 
Total vote. W. H. Cate. Ston. 
Mound City.. 147 14 133 
Walnut 189 49 137 
Hoadley... 208 4 195 
Edmondst 90 15 75 
Riceville... 45 PPIE 45 
Gilmore.... bos 45 7 35 
EDA PESO r 64 61 2 


By the simple process of addition and subtraction it will be found 
that the six voting precincts embraced in this table, not inctuding Scan- 
lan, net an te majority to Featherston of 531. It is manifest 
that this majority of 531 should be counted in favor of Featherston. 
Cate’s majority in the district was 1,348; deducting, leaves a majority 
of 817 in favor of Mr. Cate. The precinct of Scanlan, which, accord- 
ing to this same certificate, gave Mr. Cate 61 votes and Featherston 2, 
remains to be considered. And over this precinct the contest has raged 
for more than two days in this House, one side claiming that 59 major- 
ity shown by the certificate should be counted in favor of Mr. Cate, 
and the other side insisting that the returns as to that precinct have 
been overcome by oral evidence establishing a majority of 73 votes in 
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that precinct in favor of Featherston. Let us look at the facts. And, 
first, as to the pleadings. I read from page 6 of the record as follows: 

That at the township of Scanlan, in the county of Crittenden, in said not, 
by fraudulent and unlawful conduct of the judges of said election of said town- 
ship, who were partisans of yours, 163 voters of said township went to the 
voting place in said precinct between the hours prescribed by law for holdin 
elections, on said 6th day of November. 188. aforesaid, for the purpose and wi 
the intention of voting for me for Representative, and were prevented from do- 
ing so by the unlawful and illegal conduct of said judges of election and by in- 
timidation of your partisans. I shall therefore claim on contest that I be 
allowed the votes of 163 persons aforesaid, who would have voted for me but 
for the unlawful and illegal conduct of said judges of clection and the intimi- 
dation of your partisans, z 

This was contestant’s only claim as to the precinct of Scanlan, and, 
as will be seen, he makes no claim whatever that that precinct did not 
give, as shown by the evidence, 61 votes in favor of Mr. Cate, his claim 
simply being that 163 voters went to the polling place in that precinct, 
with the intention of voting for me for Representative, and were pre- 
vented from so doing.“ Thisspecification, Mr. Speaker, is in the nature 
ofa declaration in an actionatlaw. Itstates the claim made by the con- 
testant; by that claim in this contest, by all rulesof law and evidence, 
he is bound. The returnsshow, under this stipulation, introduced by 
contestant himself, upon their face that 61 votes were cast for Mr. 
Cate and 2 for Featherston. 

There is nota word of proof in this record that they were not so cast. 
No witness testifies that the returns in that respect were not correctly 
made. The majority of the committee, however, in the face of those 
returns and acting upon er parle testimony of three witnesses, whose 
evidence appears in the record, have ignored the returns in favor of Mr. 
Cate, and upon that ez parte testimony found a majority of 73 at that 
previnct in favor of Featherston. And that, Mr. Speaker, brings us to 
one of the most important inquiries in this case. ‘Turning to page 185 
of the record I find that on the 25th, 26th, and 27th days of February 
and on the 2d and 4th days of March, 1889, the evidence of twenty- 
seven witnesses was taken before E. M. Avery, a notary public, at 
Memphis, in the State of Tennessee. The evidence of these twenty- 
seven witnesses, if evidence it could be called, covers more than forty 
pages of the printed record. 

By the statate of the United States it is provided that a party desir- 
ing to take depositions in contested-election cases shall give the oppo- 
site party notice in writing of the time and place when and where the 
same will be taken, of the names of the witnesses whose depositions are 
to be taken and their places of residence, and the name of the oflicer 
before whom the depositions will be taken. This provision of the stat- 
ute was entirely ignored in taking the testimony of these twenty-seven 
witnesses. One of these witnesses was W. B. Eldridge, one of the at- 
torneys for contestant, who says (I read from page 227 of the record): 

1 notified Mr. L.P, Berry, the attorney of Mr. Cate, that Mr. Featherston 
would take proof in Memphis, Tenn., at my office, on the Con ional con- 
test; and on February 24 Mr. Henry Walsh and myself both notified Mr, Berry 
that we would begin taking proof at 59 Madison street, Memphis, Tenn., at 9 
o'clock, February 25, 1889. 

This was the only notice given, or claimed to have been given, and 
clearly it was insufficient. It was not in writing; it did not give the 
names of the witnesses or their places of residence or the name of the 
officer before whom the depositions were to be taken; and Mr, L. P. Berry 
swears in an affidavit filed in this case that no notice, verbal or writ- 
ten, was ever given him, and he never knew of such evidence until he 
saw it printed in the record in this case, 

No opportunity for cross-examination was given. Neither the con- 
testee nor his attorney was present. It was, to my mind, a clear, pal- 
pable, and open violation of the express provisions of the statute requir- 
ing notice in writing of the time and place, names and residences of the 
witnesses, and name of the officer; and testimony taken under such 
circumstances ought not, in my judgment, to be considered by this 
House. And what excuse is here made for this open violation of the 
statute? It appears from the evidence of Mr. Eldridge, the attorney 
for contestant, that he went to Crittenden County to take proof in this 
contest, and here is what he says: 

Q. Mr. Eldridge, what sort of a reception did you meet with over there? 

A. I was not received at all. 

Q. What do you mean by saying you were not received at all? And please 
state fully how you were treated by the people over there. 

A. The people seemed displeased at my presence there, as also Mr. Feather- 
ston; and I was not invited in their places of business or residences, or in any 
way was I shown that common politene-s that citizens of a town are supposed 


to extend to strangers who were there for legitimate business. 
What town was this? 


negroes, who allowed 
cooked. We came very 
Such a place I never was in before. The * coming on we looked in vain 
for a place to rest. and I thought we would 


halfa mile from town. We received the only courtesy from this negro and his 
wife that we had there at all. 

This was the reason or excuse, call it what you will, for taking the 
testimony at Memphis. But surely it affords no excuse whatever for 
not giving such a notice as the Jaw requires. Such a notice could and 
should have been given. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it was on testimony so taken, on a mere verbal 
notice, denied on oath by the party to whom it is claimed it was given, 
that the majority of the committee have acted in this case, not only as 
to the township of Scanlan, but as to other voting precincts, to which 
I shall call the attention of the House. And here for the first time, 
brought out by this ex parfe testimony, we hear of the fraudulent tin 
ballot-box with a double slot, of which we have heard so much in this 
case, It makes its first appearance in the hands of contestant’s attor- 
ney. But where it came from the evidence does not disclose. 

Willis McGee, whose ex parte evidence was taken on March 2 at Mem- 
phis, was asked these questions: f 2 


‘Q. This tin box, made Exhibit “A" to your deposition, that I now have in my 
hand here, did you ever see a box like th \t in the State of Arkansas? 
A. I did, sir. 
Q. When? 
A. The time the election was going on, 
Q. For what purpose, if any, was the box then used? 
A. To put votes in. 
Q. What election is that you refer to? 
A. The Presidential election. It was used at both elections, atthe Presiden- 
tial election and State and county election. 
Q. Are you absolutely certain it was a box of this precise description that you 
05 og moon two elections? 
. Yes, sir. 


Thus by a leading and direct question this witness is made to testify 
to the use of the ballot-box at the elections in Arkansas, precisely like 
the one in the hands of contestant’s attorney, without its even appear- 
ing anywhere in his evidence, if evidence it could be called, thathe had 
ever particularly examined either of the ballot-boxes used in the election 
or the one then before him. Without a careful examination he could 
not determine whether it had a double slot or not. 

Another witness, John Johnson, whose ex parte testimony was also 
taken at Memphis, testifies as follows: 


Q. Were 
A 


Ves, sir. 
Q. What is about the usual vote of the precinct? 
Ay Well, from 100 to 123 or 4. 
A 


‘ou there at the last general election? 


. How many of those are Republican? 
Well, about 110 or 112. 
Q. How many are Democratic? 
A. About 8 or 9. 
Q. You say you were at the Presidential election? 
A. Yes, sir; I am at all of them, but then I was there anyhow, at that one ex- 


pssly. 

PG. What time did the polls open? 

A. Well, they said they was to open in the morning at9 o'clock, and close at 4. 
I could not tell you the real hour they did open They may have opened be- 
fore 9 or after 9. That was the time they were said to open, at 9 o'clock, 

Q. Was there some people come out to the polls that day that did not vote? 

A. They wanted to vote, but was afraid, 

Q. How many people voted there? 

A. I counted up73, and they was voting on; I did not go away, but then I went 
off down the river a little piece and sat around; but everybody that talked to 
me after I come up said they was voting Kepublican. There was not but two col- 
ored men that voted the Democratic ticket, and one of them would not have 
done it if they had not made him do it; he was a kind of ignorant sort of per- 
son, and they gave him the ticket and he went on and voted it. ` 

Q. You say they voted a Republican ticket? 

A. Yes, sir. 

And on this testimony, Mr. Speaker, the majority of the committee 
say the contestant shows that he received 73 and perhaps more votes, 
and these, we think, should be allowed him,” and they were allowed 
him; and more than that, Mr, Speaker, not only do the majority of the 
committee on this purely ex parte testimony of one witness, almost 
wholly without corroboration, override the official returns from that 
precinct, showing a majority of 59 in favor of contestee, but count 73 
majority in favor of contestant. To my mind this is wholly unwar- 
ranted by the evidence. I do not believe that testimony so taken, in 
open violation of law, should be made the basis of snch action. Those 
official returns were made under oath by the judges and clerks of 
election, five in number, and surely are entitled to greater weight and 
more respect at the hands of the committee. 

Adding, then, the 59 majority in favor of Cate at Scanlan precinct, 
as shown by the official returns, and we have 876 majority in favor of 
Cate. 


CAT ISLAND, 


Much has been said, Mr. Speaker, in this contest about the election 
at Cat Island precinct. I shall not detain the House with a long ex- 
amination of the evidence as to the vote at that place. I ask the at- 
tention of the House, however, to pages 6 and 16 of the record, where 
the claims and counter-claims of the contestant and contestee as to this 
precinct will be found. I read from page 6 us follows: 

That at the precinct of Cat Island. in the county of Crittenden, in said dis- 
trict, at the election held on the 6th day of November, 1888, I received for Re 
resentative 183 votes, and you received 18. That the election officers of 
township, who were partixans of yours, through fraud or mistake returned 
that I received 120 votes, and that you received . That the votes as thus re- 
turned by the election officers of said township were by the county clerk of 
said county certified to the secretary of state, and by him laid before the gov- 
ernor, and by bim counted in determining which of us received the greater 
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number of votes in said district, Ishall therefore claim, on contest, that I be 
allowed 63 more votes that were returned and certified for me in said township, 
and that 73 votes which you did not receive in said township, but which were 
returned and certified for you, be stricken from your vote in said township. 

To this, on page 16 of the record, contestee makes answer: 

That as to the precinct of Cat Island. in said county of Crittenden, I received 
88 votes, while you received 120 votes, and that said votes were correctly counted, 
returned, and certified. I deny that you received I votes, or that the election 


officers were partisans of mine, or that there was any fraud or mistake in the 
returns. 


This, then, was the issue to be tried, so far as Cat Island was con- 
cerned. Contestant claimed 183 votes. The majority report gives him 
193, ten more than he claimed. And on the testimony of one witness, 
George Hendly, taken at Memphis, without legal notice to contestee 
and iu violation of law, the majority of the committee have added 73 
votes to the 120 returned for the contestant. He was asked this ques- 
tion (I read from page 88 of the record): r 

Q. Did the Republicans all vote the Repnblican ticket in the last election? 

A. They did, so faras I know; in fact, [saw most of them all vote; they all 
voted it; they all told me they would vote the Republican ticket; I saw a great 
many of them vote and the majority of them told me afterwards that they had 
voted the Republican ticket. 

On this and like uncertain evidence the committee act. But two 
witnesses were examined as to the vote at this precinct. Neither of 
them testifies definitely to any certain number of votes voted, except 
Robert Abernethy, who says he voted the Republican ticket. To my 
mind the evidence is clearly insufficient to override the returns as to 
this precinct. 


PHILLIPS COUNTY. 


Turning now, Mr. Speaker, to Phillips County, I find on page 184 of 
the record a stipulation from which it appears that in two precincts of 
that county, Hicksville and Lake, Featherston is entitled toa credit of 
132 votes. I read from the stipulation: 


First. In Hicksville precinct, of Hickory Ridge Township, Phillips County, 48 
votes were cast, of which said votes L. P. Featherston, the contestant, re- 
ceived 33 votes and W. H. Cate, the contestee, 15 votes. That the jndgesot said 
election, in making their returns ot said election, so certified the resuli; but that 
they inclosed the said returns with the ballots, and sealed them all up, by rea- 
gon whereof the board of canvassers, who by the law are prohibited from open- 
ing the package con aining the ballots, did not count the votes thus cast in said 
voting precinct, and made no return thereof to the secretary of state; and that 
in said precinct the contestant had a majority of 18 votes over the contestee, of 
which he was, by reason of the error aforesaid, deprived. 

Second. Thatin Lake Township. Phillips County, 137 legal votes were cast for 
Representative in Congress from the First district of Arkansas, of which L. P. 
Featherston, the contestant, received 127 votes, and the contestee, W. II. Cate, 10 
votes; but thatin making the returns of said election to the county clerk of 
said Phillips County the judges of said election, by mistake, certified that L. P. 
Featherston received for said office 70 votes, and the contestee, W. H, Cate, 67 
votes; and that the board of canvassers so certilied to the secretary of state of 
Arkansas, who, in counting up the returns for said office, followed the returns 
thus made; and that in truth and in fact the contestant, L. P. Featherston, had 
in said Lake Township a majority of 117 legal votes over the contestee, W. II. 
Cate, for the office of Representative to the Fifty-first Congress of the United 
States from the First district f Arkansas, instead of a majority of 3 votes, as 
certified to and allowed to him as aforesaid. 


As thus stipulated, the net majority in those two precincts in favor 
of Featherston is 132 votes, and deducting these votes from the 876 leaves 
744 majority for Cate still remaining. 

CROSS COUNTY, 

As to the township of Smith, in Cross County, I find the following 

as contestant’s claim. I read from page 12 of the record: 


That at the township of Smith, in the county of Cross, in said district, atan 
election held on the 6th day of November, 18, I received for Representative 115 
votes. and you received #4, That the election officers of said township, who 
0 partisans of yours, through fraud or mistake, returned that you received 

votes and that I received 15 votes. That the votes as thus returned were by 
the county clerk certified to the secretary of state, and by bim laid sefore the 
governor and by him counted in determining the number of votes cast for each 
of us in said district. I shall therefore claim on contest 100 more votes in said 
township than were returned for me, 


To this claim contestee makes answer as follows. I read from page 
20 of the record: 

As to the election of the township of Smith, in Cross County, I deny all the 
charges of fraud and mistake, and say that the votes were correctly counted 
returned, and certified. I deny that you received 115, but say that you receiv 
3 while I received 84 votes. The election officers were not all partisans 

mine, 

Here, then, isa plain, unmistakable statement by contestant, con- 
firmed by the reply that contestee received 84 votes in that precinct. 
By that admission: contestant, by all rules of pleading in evidence, 
should be bound. They are not allowed him in the majority report. 
I read from that report (page 42), as follows: 

In the W of Smith, in Cross County, Featherston is returned as receiv- 
ing 15 votes, and he proves up 20 votes. This overthrows the return and leaves 
the partiesto prore up their votes. The result is, Featherston gets 14 more votes, 
and Cate, not having proved any votes, loses 84, making a difference in favor of 


therston of 98, 

And Featherston is then credited with the 98 votes. Clearly this is 
a mistake as against Mr. Cate of 84 votes. Contestant having con- 
ceded that contestee had received 84 votes the contestee was not called 
upon to make any proof as to the number of votes he received. Par- 
ties in a contested-election case, the same asin an action at law ora 
suit in equity, should be bound by their pleadings and their admis- 
sions in those pleadings, Not a word of proof is in the record show- 
ing, or tending to show, that Cate did not receive those 84 votes. All 


that the contestant did was to prove that he (contestant) received 29 
votes instead of 15 returned for him. Having already been credited 
in the returns with 15 votes the contestant should receive a further 
credit of the difference between the 15 returned and the 29 proved ap, 
Deducting these 14 votes from the 744 previously found for contestee, 
leaves a majority for contestee of 730 still remaining. 

BT. FRANCIS COUNTY. 

Turning to the township of Franks, in St. Francis County, I find 
about the same condition ot things. I read from page 12 of the printed 
record, in which the contestant, in specifying his grounds of contest, 
says: 

That at the township of Franks, in the county of St. Francis, in said district, 
nt au election held on the 6th day of November, 1888, I received 271 and you 
received 129. That the election officers of said township, who are ns 

ours, through mistake or fraud returned that you received 269 votes, and that 
1 received 131. That the votes as thus returned were by the county clerk of said 
county certified to the secretary of state, and by him laid before the governor 
of said Btate, and by him counted in determining the number of votes cast for 
each of us in said district. I shall therefore claim on contest that I shall be al- 
lowed 140 more votes than were returned for me in said township; and that 140 
votes which you did not receive, but which were returned and certified 
you, be stricken from your vote in said township. 

To this claim contestee makes reply (I read from page 20 of the rec- 
ord): 

As to the election in the township of Franks, in said county of St. Francis, 
I deny the charges of fraud and mistake and ay that the votes were correctly 
counted, returned, and certified. Ijdeny that you received 271 votes, but en 
that you received only 131 votes, while Í received 269 votes, The election 
cers were not all partisans of mine. 

Here, then, is a plain admission by contestant that contestee received 
129 votes. The returns show that contestee received 269 votes, and 129 
were conceded by contestant. He should be bound by that admission, 
And as the returns were shown incorrect and contestee failed to prove 
that more than 129 votes were cast for him, that number, 129, should 
be deducted from the 269 returned for him, leaving 140 votes to be 
taken from contestee’s majority. Deducting the 140 from the 730 pre- 
viously found, leaves 590 majority still remaining in favor of contestee. 

Contestant, however, proved that he received 195 votes in that pre- 
cinct instead of 131, and heshould be credited with that difference. De- 
ducting that difference, 64, from the 590 previously found, leaves 526 
in favor of contestee. Here, then, in the majority report isa plain mis- 
take in this precinct against contestee of the 129 votes conceded by 
contestant as having been polled fur contestee. My statement corrects 
that mistake. 

LEE COUNTY. 

As to Lee County the claim of contestant is as follows (I read from 
page 7 of the record) : 

That at the precinct of Independence, in the county of Lee, in said district, at 
an election held on the 6th day of November, 1833, I received 397 votes and you 
re-eived 224 votes, That the election officers of said township, who are all par- 
tisans of yours, through fraud or mistake. returned that I received v votes and 
that you received 224. That the votes as thus returned by the election officers 
of said township were by the county clerk of said county ce tified to the secre- 
tary of state. and by him laid before the governor of said State. and by bim 
counted in determining the number of votes cast for each of us for Representa- 
tive in said district. IJshal! therefore claim on contest that I be allowed 308 
more votes than were returned and certified for me from said township. 

To this claim contestee makes reply as follows. I read from page 17 
of the record: 

As tothe 1 9 pan of Independence. in the county of Lee, I deny all the charge 
of fraud and mistake, and say that the votes were correctly counted, retu 
and certified. I deny that you received 397 votes, but you received 89 votes, an 
1 received 244 votes in said precinct or township. 

Here then is a plain admission by contestant that contestee received 
224 votes in that precinct. Notwithstanding this concession the ma- 
jority report gives contestee no credit for those votes. Nota word of 
proof was introduced on either side showing, or to my mind tending to 
show, that contestee did not receive that number of votes. Upon this 
point the majority report says. I read from page 46 of that report: 

What is claimed as a concession by contestant that the contestee received 224 
in this township is contained in the notice of contest on page 7, as follows. 

Then, after quoting that part of contestan:’s claim as to Independ- 
ence township, which I have just read, the majority report proceeds: 

‘This is not a concession that contestee received 224 legal votes, but is in the 
amas of a recital of the state of facts which he would be able to establish by 
prooi, 

But, Mr. Speaker, upon whom devolved the burden of showing or 
proving that those votes were not legal? They were received and re- 
turned as such, and counted as such. In his notice of contest contest- 
ant made no claim that these 224 were not legal votes. His contention 
was that he, contestant, received more votes than were returned for 
him. I quote: 

I shall therefore claim on contest that I be allowed 303 more votes than were 
returned and certified for me from said township, 

The majority report further says: 

The contestee did not treat this statement as a concession that he received 
224 votes, but on the contrary he filed the following answer. 

They then quote contestee’s answer as above given on page 17 of the 
record, in which he claims that he received 244 votes in said precinct 
or township. And then the report further says: 

Instead of the record making astipulation or concession that contestee had re- 
ceived 224 legal votes, the number of legal votes was not admitted by contestant, 
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nor was the alleged concession accepted as such by the contestee in lieu of evi- 
dence, but be set up a claim to * ha 


And the majority report then proceeds, upon the testimony of one 
witness only, to overthrow this entire return, and to credit contestant 
with 227 more votes than were returned for him by the officers of elec- 
tion, entirely disallowing the 224 votes conceded by contestee. 

Mr, er, I had always supposed that the greater included the 
less, and that when contestant admitted of record that contestee re- 
ceived 224 votes, and contestee, in reply, claims that he received 244, 
the 244 included the 224, and that contestee should be credited with 
that 224 votes. It was not, as claimed by the majority of the com- 
mittee, a matter of agreement, but an admission of record by contest- 
ant, and by that, I think, he should be bound, especially in the ab- 
sence of any proof in the record that contestee did not receive those 224 
votes. 

In this contest as to Independence Township, contestant proved by 
one witness that he received 92 votes. The returns show 89 for him, 
a difference of only 3 votes. I do not believe that these returns should 
be upset or overturned on the testimony of one witnessonly. ‘Those 
returns were made and sworn to by officers of the law acting under oath, 
five in number, three judges and two clerks, and it ought to take more 
than the testimony of one witness to overcome them. That witness 
was Milton Powell. Iread from his testimony, page 26 of the record: 

Q. 9. What voters voted that ticket that day? 

A. The Republicans voted that ticket; it isa Republican ticket. 

. lo. What was the result of your work? 

A. Lkept count of 22 of those Republican tiekets that went out of my hands. 

. 11. t was done with those tickets—92? 

A. They were voted, 

Q.12. How do you know they were voted? — 

A. I went with them to the ballot-box and saw them put in. 

Q.13. How many votes were polled that day? 


A. Mg seg over 600, 
— 14, What is the political complexion of this district; which has the major - 


A. The Republicans have a large jority. 
Q. 15. Can the majority of the colored people read and write? 

A, The majority can not read and write. 

And again, on page 27, I read from his testimony as follows: 

Q. 36. Did they all vote for Mr. Featherston? 

A. eg Se voted the red ticket, like the one filed; I saw them put it in. 

Q. 37. From the time you gave the ticket tothe time they voted did any 
oe: 5 an opportunity to change the name on the ticket? 


o, sir. 
Q. 38. Then you positively swear that those 92 persons voted for Mr. Feather- 
ston? 


A. Yes, sir; that is my belief. 
Q. 39, Are you positive or not that said 92 men voted for Featherston? 
A. Lam positive they voted for his name on the red ticket. 
Q. 40. menial frou egy s ve that Mr. Featherston's name was not scratched on a 
single one of those tickets you gave out? 
A. Iam positive. 
On this evidence of one witness only, who testifies that he saw 92 
votes cast for Featherston, the majority report, as I have before stated, 
to set aside the entire election returns and count a majority 
that precinct in favor of Featherston of 227 in addition to the 89 
shown by the returns. I read from the majority report, page 45; after 
quoting from Mr. Powell’s testimony they say: 


and facts sufficient to impeach the 
that the town- 


the to f. Itis satisfactorily proven 
ship i largely Republican: $ lean; thet G98 votes were easi showing @ fall turnout, 
the Acoma only returned 89 votes. The vote for Presidential electors 
was as ws: 


Harrison . 435 
Cleveland . 196 
The Republican majority... .. .. . „ 


Hero, thon, is a case where we have 239 votes not counted for any one for Con- 
And this, too, in the face of testimony of witnesses showing that the 
blicans turned out well and were in the majority and voted the party 


I have only to say, Mr. Speaker, that to my mind the report u 
Sit pelt de sat te ged og A AVA DA TAARA 
that can be taken of this matter the 224 votes admitted to have been 
cast for contestee should be counted for him. This was not done. 
The returns show 89 votes for contestant. The evidence of Milton Pow- 
ell, if deemed sufficient to overcome the returns on that point, would 

ve him but 3 more. Deducting those 3 from the 526 previously found 

for contestee leaves a majority of 523 in his favor, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have gone over this entire ground as carefully 
and fully as my limited time would permit. My conclusion is that con- 
testee was elected by over 500 majority and is entitled to his seat. A 
few words more as to the general aspects of this case and I have done, 

Much has been said on this floor concerning certain outrages that were 
committed in this Congressional district, both before and atter the elec- 
tion in November, 1888. 

It appears that in July, 1888, a band of about one hundred men, 
armed with Winchester rifles, waited upon several of the leading Re- 

ublieans of Crittenden County, at Marion, the county seat, and forcibly 
an them from the State. It also appears, not from the record in 
ithis case, but from letters and communications read on this floor, that 
ïn May, 1889, over six months after the close of the election now in 


controversy, and even after the fs in this case had been taken, a 
riot occurred in another part of the district, in which several men, all 
Republicans, were killed. Mr. Speaker, I am no es for crimes. 
The perpetrators of them should be punished, and that speedily and to 
the full extent of the law; but, so far as I can discover, these crimes 
had no connection whatever with the election now in controversy. 
That election was held ly and quietly, without riot, violence, or 
intimidation, so far as I can discover or this record discloses. 

In Crittenden County, to which I have referred, and where the acts 
of violence were perpetrated, 2,120 votes were cast, of which contestant 
received 1,660 and contestee 460, a majority in favor of contestant in 
that county alone of 1,200 votes. These facts speak for themselves, and 
show to my mind that the election was held without intimidation or 
violence. I believe, Mr. Speaker, in a ‘‘free ballot and a fair count,” 
and will go as far as any man on this floor in preventing fraud or in- 
timidation at the polls. Therein lies the only safety for free institu- 
tions or a republican form of government; and I will go as far as any 
man on this floor in preserving the sacred rights of the ballot to the 
voter North and South, East and West. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in this contest I can not shut my eyes to the fact 
that after allowing contestant every claim in his favor which can be 
reasonably made there still remains a majority of over 500 in favor of 
the sitting member. In casesof this kind I know of but one safe rule 
of action, and that is, for each member fo be guided by his own 1 judg- 
ment and sense of justice, upon the facts as they appear in the r 
At the other end of this Capitol we have heard the gospel of justice to 
all men, white and black alike, preached by the silver-tongaed orator 
from Kansas, Mr. INGALLS. I believe in that gospel of justice, not 
merely for the black man, but for the white as well, for all men; and, 
believing that contestee has been fairly elected I shall vote to retain 
him in his seat. 


Election Contest—Atkinson ys. Pendleton. 
SPEECH 
HON RF F. O, WELLS ON; 


OF MISSOURI, 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 27, 1890. 


The House having under consi teration the following resolution: 
“Resolved, That George W. Atkinson was duly elected a Re 


Fifty-first Con, from the First Congressional district West a at 
the election November 6, 1888, instead of John O. Pendleton. and said 
George W. Atkinson is entitled to his seat as such Representative“ — 


Mr. WILSON, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If nothing else worthy of interest has transpired dur- 
ing this debate, it has developed the fact that there are more idiots, 
lunatics, persons of unsound mind generally, and paupers in West Vir- 

inia than any other State in the Union. [Laughter.] We are in- 
debted for this information to the majority of the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections, to the minority of which I have the honor to be- 
long. 

Go and come from and to this Hall whenever you may, when a case 
from that State is under discussion and some member of the majority 
is upon the floor, the last thing you hear when you leave and the first 
when you come in is the same sad refrain: Fool, idiot, lunatic, and 
pauper.” [Renewed laughter. ] 

According to the statements of our Republican friends of the com- 
mittee, verily this State must be the paradise of fools. If the people 
of West Virginia do not embrace the first opportunity presented to 
resent the insults thus visited upon them hy the majority and the ob- 
loquy thus heaped upon them, I will conclude that my friends of the 
majority of the committee are about right, and that that State is in- 
deed populated with cravens as well as fools, They owe it to them- 
selves to drive with scorpion lash from this floor those who by the 
authority of the majority kere have usurped some of the seats of their 

chosen Representatives; for I fear the fiat hasalready gone forth 
that Pendleton is to follow Jackson, and the seat now so ably occupied 
by him is to be filled by one of their own appointment. 

Permit me to remark in this connection that however low may be 
the intellectual standard of the people of the First district of West 
Virginia, according to the gospel of the other side, it will certainly com- 
pare favorably with that of the thonsands and tens of thousands of 
voters in the Southern States upon whose discriminating intelligence 
they rest their hopes of political domination in that part of the country. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I will proceed to address myself more directly 
to the merits of the case, and in so doing will endeavor to confine my- 
self within the record as nearly as the nature of the case will admit. 

On the face of the returns the contestee, Mr. Pendleton, was elected 
by a majority of 19 votes. In order to overcome the prima facie right 
of the sitting member, the contestant, Atkinson, alleges tin 
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county of Wetzel fraud was committed in the recount of the ballots by 
the county court of that county at two precincts therein—Martin’s 
School-house and Archer’s Fork—by which he lost 14 votes at the one 
and 10 votes at the other, and Pendleton gained 2 votes. He also 
claims that contestee received 256 illegal votes. 

The contestee specifically denies each and every allegation made by 
contestant, and counter-charges that a large number of | votes were 
rejected which rightfully should have been counted for him, and many 
illegal votes were cast for contestant. The issues are thus sharply de- 
and myself, Bf . — me ane 3 the House ot 8 
an Mr. Speaker, by en upon an an e 
number of votes charged to be illegal on both sides, for this duty has 
been performed with signal ability in the exhaustive argument already 
submitted to you by my colleague on the committee | Mr. O’FERRALL]. 
Indeed, so thorough and conclusive bas been his argument on this 
branch of the case that, in my judgment, no one who attentively list- 
ened to him can reach any other conclusion than, admitting every- 
thing claimed by the contestant as to Martin's School-house and Arch- 
er’s Fork precincts in Wetzel County, still, Pendleton is elected by a 
clear majority; and, feeling that it would be a work of supererogation 
in me to reargue this branch of the subject, I will pass to n considera- 
tion of the charge that there was frand practiced by the scratching of 
the ballots at the two precincts alluded to, and which seems to be the 
main point on which this contest is based. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not accustomed to speaking to juries that have 
made up their minds, and if this be the case here, I might as well 
pitch straws against the wind as to attempt it with the hope of any 
favorable result; but with the hope, however small that may be, that 
this is not altogether the case, I will proceed. 

I am at a loss to understand how any man with an unbiased and un- 
prejudiced mind can deliberately go through the testimony touching 
the scratched votes and reach any other conclusion than that the 
scratches on those ballots were overlooked by the election officers dur- 
ing the original count, and first discovered by the county court of Wet- 
zel during the recount. It seems to me the conclusions arrived at on 
this point by the majority of the committee are bottomed on a wrong 
conception of the facts and circumstances attending the matter. 

The majority appear to have proceeded upon the hypothesis that the 
county court of that county in its two or three weeks’ session was prin- 
cipally engaged in the recount for Congressman; that that was the 
principal business of its session and absorbed the attention of every- 
body in that part of West Virginia. As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, 
the recount for was of minorconsideration in Wetzel. When 
t the court was engaged during the weary weeks 
of its session in a recount for governor in the memorable contest be- 
tween Fleming and Goff in that State, as well as some of the other 
State officers eugaged in the recount for State senator, for sheriff, and, 
above all, in a recount of the ballots for the removal of the county 
seat of the county, which, it is well known, usually dwarfs every other 
consideration during an election—I say, when these facts are consid- 
ered, you will be prepared to look with distrust upon the wild, ground- 
less of ‘conspiracy ’’ upon the part of the county court of Wet- 
zel, and more especially of its presiding judge, Earnshaw, the officers 
of his court, including the deputy (Snodgrass), with two prominent 
citizens of Marion County, Wells and Arnett, General St. Clair, and 
others to defraud the contestant of his seat upon this floor. 

Now, in the report of the committee, which seems to have been made 
up mainly from the brief of the lawyer hired to come here by the con- 
testant to “make the worse appear the better reason, great stress is 
laid upon the visit of Wells and Arnett to the county seat of Wetzel 
during the reconut, and also upon a telegram directed to them, signed 
McG., and dated November 24, 1888, which is as follows: 

Caan estoy, W. VA., November 24; 1888. 
To C. E. WELLS or W. N. AuxNTT 


New Martinsville, W. Va.: 
St, Clair says he can go to Wetzel on Monday if necessary. Have the court 
adjourn until counsel can be heard. 1280 


Now, when it is considered that Wells and Arnett are not citizens of 
the First West Virginia Congressional district, but live nearly 70 miles 
away in another district; that they are the near neighbors, notably 
Arnett, and confidential friends of Judge Fleming, the Democratic can- 
didate for governor, who was then contesting before the Legislature of 
West Virginia the governorship with the Republican candidate Goff, 
and that at the time of the visit alluded to by the committee the re- 
count in Wetzel for governor as well as Congressman was going on, and 
that St. Clair had no more to do with Pendleton’s case than any man 
in Europe, but that he was Judge Fleming's counsel, as were Wells and 
Arnett, his close neighbors and friends; that at that time Pendleton 
had personal acquaintance with few if any of the parties, had no special 
counsel or friend thereat all, but had through his local counsel there 
reposed the whole matter of the recount, so far as he was concerned, 
where the law placed it, in the honest hands of the county court; that 
Charleston, whence the telegram asking the proceedings of the county 
court in the recount to be staid was sent, is 400 miles away from Wheel- 
ing, where Pendleton then was; that the telegram was not even received 
by Wells and Arnett, who, as I have shown, had no connection with 


Pendleton whatever, and finally, the ee minority of the 
committee appointed by the of West Virginia, because of 
their eminent fitness, to iurat the title to the governorship of that 
State, as between Fleming and Goff, after a careful investigation of 
months (not hours or days of consideration) could find nothing what- 
ever to complain of in the county of-Wetzel, except an objection to two 
names, which they say ‘‘should be stricken from the sum of Fieming’s 
vote, to wit, those of Reuben Hedges and Bode Davis’’—I say if view 
of all these things it is amazing how any fair-minded man could reach 
the conclusion stated by the majority of the committee that there was 
a conspiracy by these men to defraud in Pendleton's interest. 

The evidence discloses the presence of the attorney of Judge Fleming, 
the Democratic candidate for governor, at the time of the recount of 
the scratched ballots, and I think of a representative of Golf, the Re- 
publican candidate, the chief interest in all the political counts in the 
various counties of West Virginia centering upon that of governor, and 
not that of Congressman, as I have before stated; and I will read his 
testimony in a few minutes. 

It isa well known rule in n the actions of men to ex- 
amine into the motives that impel them. VLertainly no man ever com- 
mitted an act, good or bad, without some motive. 

Now, in this matter permit me to appeal to the unprejudiced upon 
this floor and ask what motive impelled Judge Earnshaw and his fel- 
low-judges of the Wetzel County court, what object could they have 
had in view, in conspiring with anybody to swindle this contestant out 
of his seat by conniving at ballot-scratching in the recount for Con- 
grossman, when as a matter of fact they took more interest in the re- 
count for any and all the other offices, and especially more in the county- 
seat question, I have no doubt, thanin that of President of the United 
States? . 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Will my friend permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion there? Is there any evidence that any other names were scratched 
between the count made by the election judges and the count made by 
the court except the name of the member of Congress? 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Well, sir, I do not know that I alto- 
gether comprehend the drift of the gentleman's question, but the evi- 
dence only discloses 24 scratched ballots. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. According to the statement —— 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. As returned by the election board. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Well, the election board—that is, the county 
election board. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Yes, sir. The county election board 
found that there were only these 24 ballots scratched. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. But they were not scratched at the time the 
votes were counted by the election officers. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. They were scratched. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Oh, no. 

Mr, WILSON, of Missouri. Oh, yes; that is the controversy. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. They say they were not. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. I say the weight of evidence is they 
were scratched and were overlooked. I am just coming to that. 

The election in Wetzel County was one of unusual excitement. In 
addition to the fact that it was a Presidential election and also a gen- 
eral election for State and county officers, a special election was held 
at the same time on the question of moving the county seat in that 
county. The judges of the election for Martin’s School-House and 
Archer’s Fork were farmers, and mostly old men. unaccustomed to labor 
of that kind and to being confined in a room crowded about as would 
naturally be the case there during election day and for the two days 
and nights nearly while the count was going on. i 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman permit a question ? 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Certainly. 8 

Mr. LACEY. Is it not true that Judge Brookshire was only about 
twenty-seven or twenty-cight years old one of the judges that made 
this count? : 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. I do not say they were all old men, but 
I do say that most of them were and that there is a limit to human 
endurance, eyen in young, stalwart men. I do not know whether in 
his young days my friend from Iowa has ever been a judge or clerk at 
a Presidential and general election; but, if he has, he knows how itis 
himself,” as I do, and can readily understand how mistakes of this kind 
can easily be made under the trying circumstances which by day and 
night environed those old farmer judges of election, and which almost 
tortured the life out of them. 

Streight, the Republican judge at Martin’s School-house, says ‘‘ they 
commenced counting immediately after the polls closed, and counted - 
until about 2 o'clock next morning, then quit and got something to eat 
and went tosleep, etc., and commenced next morning again and counted 
until they got through.“ 

The other judges and the clerks of the election substantially agree 
with Streight, saying in addition that they continued the count until 
far into the night of the next day. The judge who took the ballots 
from the box at that poll was betweensixty and seventy years old, and 
a Republican. The judge who read them off used glasses, and does not 
or how he voted, though he says he usually votes the Democratic 
ticket, 
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When the county court recounted the ballots from this poll, it was 


found that 14 Republican tickets were scratched, and 2 had the name 
of Pendleton inserted and had the name of J. W. Yeatee substituted. 
At Archer’s Fork things went pretty much the same way. 

At both places after the most fatiguing and confining labors, and 
when nearly worn out by the events and labors of the day, these old 
men, ynaceustomed to having their rest broken, were compelled under 
the law of West Virginia to- proceed at once to the count, which they 
did under the most try ing cireumstances. 

By the uncertain light of flickering lamps and lanterns these old men 
and their clerks staggered painfully along through the weary hours of 
the day, and part of two nights, with the usual poise around them; 
every now and then making a mistake which either they would dis- 
cover and rectify themselves or some bystander would for them, all of 
which was perfectly natural, even with trained men, and absolutely inev- 
itable with men like those having charge of things at these two precincts. 

Occasionally some one would balloo out, Here's a straight Harri- 
son ticket, all wool and a yard wide,’’ and then the counter-yell, 
„Here's a Cleveland ticket, all wool and a yard wide,” with other like 
confusion, kept up off and on, made it simply impossible, I say, for 
those old, spectacled, worn-out judges, by those dim lights and in 
those smoky rooms, to see and detect dim pencil marks on the long, 
long ballots—ballots doubtless as long as this paper I hold in my hand 
[illustrating], ranning trom President to constable, including the vote 
on the county-seat removal. 

Why, sir, the evidence is that at Archer’s Fork two of the old fel- 
lows dropped off to sleep and lelt the other sleepy judge and the no 
less sleepy clerks to keep upthe count and the struggle of human en- 
durance. 

The great wonder with me is how they got through without mak- 
ing more mistakes than they did. The erasures of the 24 names at 
those two precincts were made with pencil, as is usual about the polls; 
they were not uniform in appearance; some were scratched one way 
and some another, some manifestly made with hard pencil and some 
with soft; some marked with crosses running all along the name, and 

some by straight and some by crooked marks, and all bearing upon 
their faces indubitable evidence that the scratching had been done by 
as many hands as there were scratched ballots, and in as many ways; 
and when it is further remembered that these abraded, pocket-rubbed 
tickets were crowded up together and handled over and over again by 
the men who voted them and by the judges in receiving, how could the 
pencil marks be otherwise than dim? I say that men with lynx eyes, 
young men, would be liable under such cireumstances to overlook these 
dim pencil marks iu the day time, much more at night, especially when 
situated as those old judges were. 

It is in evidence also that the judges looked at the top of the tickets 
in many instances, as is often the case at a general election and during 
a party contest, especially when the tickets are as long as these were, 
and supposing the names heading them characterized the politics of 
every one upon the ballots, would call out straight ticket, when in 
fact the pencil-mark, though dimmed for reasons given, had done its 
deadly work on contestant's name. 

It must be remembered also that the race for Congress in West Vir- 
ginia, in that county especially, was overshadowed by other elections 
of more absorbing interest to the masses: by those of sheriff, and the 
removal of the county seat, and State senator, and member of the Leg- 
islature, the two latter involving the election for United States Senator 
then pending in that State. 

In my judgment, then, Mr. Speaker, the conclusion is inevitable that 
the ballots in controversy were scratched by the voters themselves, If 
they were not so scratched, when and by whom were they scratched? 
The committee says the scratching was done by virtue of a conspiracy 
to elect Pendleton, corruptly entered into by the county court of Wet- 
zel County, and more especially by Presiding Judge Earnshaw, and the 
deputy clerk, Snodgrass, with Messrs. Arnett and Wells, of Marion 
County, outside the First Congressional district, with General St. Clair 
and other parties. 

As I have stated before in the course of these remarks, the recount 
‘was going on at the sanie time for both governor and member of Con- 
gress; that the chief interest in the recount centered in that of gov- 
ernor; that both Governor Fleming and Mr. Goff were there repre- 
sented; that Wells and Arnett, while strangers to Pendleton, were the 
neighbors and friends of Fleming; that both the court and everybody 
connected with theso-called conspiracy were, for the most part, strangers 
personally to him, having no interest in him whatever beyond that of 
well-wishers as members of the same party, and that Gener] St. Clair, 
who is alluded to in the committee’s report in the telegram signed 
McG. and dated at Charleston, W. Va., and whose name has helped 
furnish the mole-hill which the committee has magnified into a mount- 

ain, was Judge Fleming’s leading counsel. 

The mere statement of the plain truth in this matter destroys the 
poor pretense of a ** conspiracy ° gotten up to defeat the will of the 
people in the district. Does the evidence disclose any motive in these 
people to do that which is charged against them? None whatever; 
on the contrary it discloses an utter absence of motive for wrongdoing, 
and that none was done. 


Now, it may be well to go a little further and take the testimony of 
the ballots themselves. In this connection I direct your attention to 
the testimony of Mr. Umstead, a gentleman of very high character in 
that State, who was present the most of the time during the recount 
as one of Judge Fleming’s counsel and who had every reason to scruti- 
2e and did scrutinize these ballots. His evidence on this point is as 
follows: 


George H. Umstead, a witness for contestee, of lawful age, being by me first 
duly sworn and examined, on oath deposes and says: 

Q.1. State if you were present during the special session of the county court 
of Wetzel County in November, 1888, when the said court was en in re- 
counting the vote cast at the several voting places in this county on the 6th of 
November, 1888; and, if so, state in what capacity and what yote was being re- 
counted while you were present. I mean the vote for what officers, 

A. I. I was present most of the time during the recount of the vote for gov- 
ernor and for member of Congress of the First Congressional district, as one of 
counel for Judge A. B. Fleming, candidate for governor. 

Q.2, State whether or not you were present when the vote cast at Martin's 
School-House, a voting place in Green district, Wetzel County, was being re- 
counted by the county court; and, if so, state whether or not you ins the 
tickets or any of them upon which the names of G. W. Atkinson or John O. 
Pendleton or Nathan Goff or A. B. Fleming were scratched or erased. 

A. 2. I was present and ins all of the tickets. I think, on which the names 
of either A. B. Fleming or Nathan Goff was sc and nearly all of those 
upon which the names of Atkinson or Pendleton was scratched. 

Q. 3. State from your recollection how this scratching was done. 

A. 3. It was done by pencil 8 different pencils, as some marks were 
darker in color than others; some of the marks were heavy and distinct; on 
other tick t. marks were made lighter and some were hard to distinguish as a 
pencil mark at all without pretty careful inspection. The marks on the differ- 
ent tickets were not uniform. 

Q. 4, State, rom your inspection of the tickets, whether the scratch you ob- 
served see ed to have been made by one person or ig Sr number of persons, 

A, 4. As I have stated, the marks were not uniform, but presented the appear- 
ance of having been made by different persons, 

Q. 5. State whether you were present in said court when the ballots cast at 
Archer's Fork. a voting place in Grant district, Wetzel County, were being re- 
counted by said court for the offices you have named and for the sume candi- 
dates; 2 if so, state whether you 3 the tickets upon which the names 
of the said candidates had been scratched. 

A. 5. I was present, and looked at all the tickets on which the name of Goſt 
or Fleming was ed, and nearly, if not all, the others upon which either 
name was scratch 

Q. 6. State from your recollection how this scratching was done. 

A. 6. My recollection is the scratching presented the same general appearance 
as that upon the tickets to which I have before referred. 

Q.7. Do you mean that the scratching on the tickets at Archer's Fork appeared 
to have been executed by the same persons that had done the scratching at 
23 School-House? Or, if not, state what you mean by saying the same gen- 
eral ap) nce,” 

A.7. There was nothing in the scratching on these ticketsto indicate that it 
had been done by the same persons «ho had done the scratching at Martin 
School. House, and I mean by what I said that the tickets presented the appear- 
ance of having been scratched by different hands with different pencils of dif- 
ferent colored lead, and different degree of sharpness as to point, and did not 
poeni that uniformity that would probably have been in ap nee if made 

y the same person, at the same time, and with the same pen 

And further this deponent saith not. 

GEO. H. UMSTEAD. 


It will be observed that Mr. Umstead swears that there was nothing 
whatever in the appearance of the ballots to indicate that they had not 
been scratched by different persons at different times and with differ- 
ent pencils, as would naturally be the case on election day around and 
about the polls atany hotly contested precinct in the United States on 
election day, and thatit required careful inspection in some cases to 
detect the pencil-marks even in the daytime when under inspection 
to learn the facts. 

I iuvoke your attention also to a portion of the evidence of Mr. Me- 
Eldowny, who, like Mr. Umstead, is also a gentleman of excellent pro- 
fessional and moral standing, and, like my old friend. Judge Earnshaw, 
is incapable of steeping his soul in fraud and perjury—especially in 
the absence of all motive to do so—but who, unlike the judge, has 
been so fortunate as to escape the *‘ conspiracy ™ net thrown out by the 
majority of the committee in the interest of the contestant. Heswears: 


1 was present during the session of the county court when tho ballots cast at 
Martin's School-House, a voting place in Green eqe Seii recounted by said 
court. Said ballots seemed to me in good condition hey were strung as bal- 
lots usually are strung. and rolled up into the shape of a wheel, forming a com- 
pact package, and were bound together by a strong cord or piece of twine tied 
around the outside or circumference of the package. I saw these ballots once 
before they were taken up fur recount upon the offices of Congressman and 
governor, which was when the county court was considering the motion of E. 
B. Snodgrass to recount the ballots upon the question of the remoyal of the 
county seat. 

At that time the county clerk was, asit appeared to me, endeavoring to untio 
the cord or piece of twine which bound the ballots together, from which he 
stopped at the request of some member of the county court, who indicated to 
the clerk that they had about concluded not to recount the ballots upon that 
question. When I next saw these ballots the clerk was again endeavoring io 
untie the knot, preparatory to presenting the ballots to the county court for re- 
count upon the offices of Congressman and governor, and they seemed to be in 
the same condition they were when I saw them the first time, as befere stated, 
The clerk failed to untie the knot, and at his request Charles Howell, a reporter 
for the Pittsburgh Times, who was present, cut the cord with a penk vife. 

did not keep any memorandum of how the ballots at Martin's School-House 
were scratched, that is, as to the form or character of the scratches, but I re- 
member distinctly one or two ballots upon which the name of G. W. Atkinson 
was scratched or erased by small crosses, thus (x x x x x). made with a pencil. 
There were also two or three erasures of the name G. W. Atkinson by heavy 
pencil marks, that were somewhat similarin appearance, and the-e were all 
that I noticed particularly. All the erasures were made with pencil, I think, 
and for some reason, when considering the erasures upon the ballots, the county 
court held them up to the light as if unable to decide whether th; bailuts wera 
scratched at all, but when the ballots were exhibited to counsel for contestant 
and contestee there was no disagreement as to the fact of the ballots being 
scratched, as I remember. 
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The only scratches of which any note was taken or which were considered 
the court were scratches of the names of G. W. Atkinson and John O. Pen- 
ton, candidates for Representative in Pangarsa for the First West Virginia 

Co: nal district, and of the names of Nathan Goff and A. B, Fleming, 
candidates for the office of governorof West Virginia, and the recount on bot 

these offices was made at the same time; I did not then, after inspecting the 
ballots, nor do I now, believe that the scratching of the name of G. W. Atkin- 
son was the work of one person, although all the scratches that I remember 
were made apparently with a lead pencil or were lead-pencil marks, and the 
2 may be taken as my statement of the scratching upon the other candi- 

es. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, I invoke your attention and that of the House 
to another feature of the evidence in this case that should convince any 
gentleman upon this floor, even against his own will, when taken in 
connection with the other facts I have alluded to, that these ballots 
were scratched when they were voted, but overlooked by the weary, 
almost prostrate judges during the nights in question, when, by the 
uncertain, treacherous light of the Jamp and dimly burning lanterns, 
they attempted to decipher the almost interminable tickets of that 
year, not only in West Virginia, but in all the States where the Pres- 
idential and general State, Congressional, district, and county elec- 
tions come on at the same time, to say nothing of the additional ex- 
citing local contest involving the removal of a county seat. 

The Legislature of West Virginia appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the contest for governor between Fleming, the Democratic candi- 
date, and Goff, the Republican candidate. 

I hold now in my hand the minority report of that committee, com- 
posos of gentlemen of high standing in the Republican party in that 

tate and of unquestionable protec ability. These gentlemen, 
after not days, but months of unremitting labor, during which time 
they scrutinized and carefully analyzed all the evidence now before you 
in this voluminous record, including this contention over the scratched 
ballots, failed to make any allusion whatever to it in this report, though 
a partisan press teemed with the same wolf cry we have been listening 
to here concerning them. 

Though silent, yet it furnishes negative testimony so strong that it 
should of itself overwhelm the miserable pretense of a conspiracy to 
defraud the Republicans of the First district of West Virginia. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Now will my friend answer? 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. If members of the committee desire to 
interrupt me, I prefer they should do so directly, and not through 
others. I decline to give way to the gentleman, but I may have some 
time left which I will give him with pleasure it he desires to take part 
in this debate. 

Permit me, Mr. Speaker, to direct your attention to another matter 
in connection with the recount in that district, as appears in this re- 
port. In the county of Ohio, the judges and clerks of a certain pre- 
einet all swore that there had been no mistake made; that they were 
certain of it; yet on the recount by the county court it was discovered 
they were mistaken, and the mistakes cost John O. Pendleton 8 votes. 

Did the honest mistake of those election officers in Ohio County— 
mistakes discovered after they had sworn that there had been none made, 
nor could there be any mistakes in their work, as in this case claimed 
by the officers at Martin's School-House and Archer’s Fork—I say, 
did these mistakes cause the wolfcry of fraud! fraud! conspiracy! con- 
spiracy! to go up from the Democrats? Do yousuppose for a momeut 
a Democratic Congress would have tolerated the pretensions of Mr. 
Pendleton, had the circumstances of this case been reversed, founded 
upon such a pitiable plea as put forth by the contestant? 

In taking leave of this miserable charge of conspiracy permit me to 
ask if there be one unprejudiced or one fair-minded man, notwith- 
standing his political prejudice, upon this floor who, now, for a moment 
believes that there was any conspiracy to defraud the contestant in this 
case, even on the partof poor Snodgrass, the deputy county clerk, whose 
great sin seems to be, in the eyes of our friends of the majority, that he 
tried to sell something he didn’t have in order to relieve the chairman 
of the Republican State committee of West Virginia of some of its 
“surplus fat,” and he came very near being successful. And it occurs 
to me that there is very little, if any, difference hetween the moral 
status of one who gives or proposes to give a bribe and one who enter- 
tains the 8 and that Snodgrass stands upon a plane equally 
as high, if not higher, than the man who tried to bribe him. 

The ey that Snodgrass never thought of such a thing until 
it was suggested to him by a conversation he held with one Grall after 
the recount was over. Grall swears he first approached Snodgrass and 
told him McIntyre, the friend of contestant, was trying to bribe him 
to tell something he didn’t know, and Snodgrass replied, ‘‘ Tell him 
you will tell him all you know for $1,000,” and, when Grall declined, 

gre 0 he would ee enter a thes lation and sell 
something he never possessed, and for Grall to send McIntyre to him 
which Grall proceeded to do. 7 

The memorable political contest of 1888 will not soon be forgotten. 
Great issues were at stake, and both the two great political parties 
endeavored to put forth their strongest men as standard-bearers. Espe- 
cially was this the case in most of the closest Congressional districts 
throughout the country. 

West Virginia certainly furnished no exception. In the first dis- 
triet, the standard of his party was placed in the hands of John O. 


Pendleton, the contestee. The sequel proved it made no mistake in 
so doing. The very name he bore was in itself a tower of strength 
to him in the campaign. He had received it stainless from a long 
line of ancestry who had been distinguished in Virginia in camp and 
council for generations. The grandson of Alexander Campbell, the 
founder of one of the most powerful religious denominations on the 
continent, he united in his veins a double tide which made him very, 

very close indeed to the hearts of hundreds in the mountains of West 
Virginia, who had walked the earth with that grand man, while yet in 
the flesh, and had caught inspiration from his lips before he left for 
the other shore to commune with the teachers and disciples of old, who 
were with Christ on this earth, and whose footsteps he has endeav- 
ored to follow and to influence hundreds of thousands of others to 
follow. 

Human nature is the same the werld over. Itis in testimony that 
a Republican stated he would not vote for Atkinson because he was a 
Methodist, and that another very active Republican in Wetzel County 
was a relative of Mr. Pendleton, and said that he intended to and did 
support him. Blood is thicker than water, and my observation and 
experience teach me that nothing will make men cross political lines 
sooner than church and kindred. 

When you add to these things as incentives to the support of the 
people of that district, without reference to party, the superior ability 
of Mr. Pendleton, his unselfish devotion to principle, and the scars of 
honorable political warfure received in many a hard-fought contest in 
West Virginia it will not appear at all wonderful that he outran the 
field in his district (including Grover Cleveland), and now holds his 
seat by as clear a title as any member on the floor. 

The character of the man and the memory of those from whom he 
sprang forbid the idea of his being a usurper, and Iam authorized by 
him to say that if there was the least stain upon his title here he would 
not wait to be driven out by a majority as remor-eless as death, but 
would voluntarily pass out of this marble Hall never to cross its thresh- 
old again. But, sir, should the party decree be obeyed in this case, 
and the people of the First district of West Virginia be deprived of their 
chosen Representative by the majority of this body, its action will but 
place astain upon the records of this House which shall endure as long 
as they are preservod, both a menace to the right of the people to gov- 
ern through their chosen Representatives and a painful reminder of one 
of the most reckless acts of a decaying, dangerous, and desperate party 
seeking to perpetuate its power without scruples as to the means em- 
ployed. [Applause. ] s 


The Powers of the Speaker and of the House. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J. STONE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 12, 1890. 


The House haying under consideration the report (No. 23) of the Committee 
on Rules— 


Mr. STONE, of Missouri, said: 

Who is the § er of the House? Ido not refer to his uality, 
but to his official character. Perhaps I should change the pronoun 
and let the question rather be: What is the Speaker of the House? 
Thomas B. REED came here simply as a Representative from the State 
of Maine, as I came here a Representative from the State of Missouri. 
Our constitutional and legal rights as members of the House are iden- 
tical. Three hundred and thirty members came here with equal rights,. 
powers, and privileges. That membership in the aggregate constitutes 
the House of Representatives. Whatever powers are conferred upon it 
by the Constitution and laws of the country are conferred upon it, and 
must be exercised by its authority, as a body, as a political entity, as 
the House of Representatives. The very first section of the first arti- 
cle of the Constitution provides: 

1 í v 
e e e e 

The second section of the same article provides that— 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States etc. 

I repeat, whatever power has been conferred upon the House be- 
longs to it as a body. Whatever power is constitutionally exercised by 
this House, must be exercised by it as a body, or by its authority as a 
body. The House itself is not omnipotent. The Congress, composed 
of both Houses, is not omnipotent. 

Each House, or both Houses combined, constituting the Congress of 
the United States, is surrounded by restraints imposed by the limita- 
tions of the Constitution. All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States,” ete., is the language of 
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the Constitution. You can not lawfully ereate or enlarge your pow- 
ers; you can only exercise such as are granted to you. e House of 

- |Representatives—the Congress of the United States—can not create its 
powers; it simply receives its powers. 

I deem it of the first importance that this fundamental proposition 
should be kept in mind: that the House as a body is the recipent of 
whatever powers the Constitution has conferred uponit. It has abso- 
lutely no powers except such as have been conferred upon it by the ex- 
press or necessarily implied grants of the Constitution; and those pow- 
ers, and each of them, whatever they may be, must be exercised, if 
exercised at all, by the House as a body or by its authority as a body, 
No one member of the House has any greater authority or power than 
any other member of the House. No one member of the House, on his 
own motion, can do a thing, or direct anything to be done, and make it 
the act of the House. Mr. REED, a Representative from Maine, can 
not exercise any authority in this House which Mr. Cnisr, a Repre- 
sentative from Georgia, has not the t to exercise, unless it be that 
Mr. REED has been specially autho and empowered by the House 
as a body, acting within the limits of its constitutional powers, to do 
some particular thing as the organ of the House. 

I know the pretension is now advanced that what he has done and 
what we are protesting against was done by him as the organ of the 
House. But he can not lawfully do a thing as theorgan or representa- 
tive of the House which the House, by its ewn act as a body, has not 
previously authorized and empowered him to do or unless the power 
to do it attaches to his position by virtue of some grant in the Consti- 
tution or by the force of existing law. This House has not author- 
ized the Speaker to do this remarkable thing by any rule which it has 
adopted or by any action it has taken, Then, if the Speaker has this 
power, he has it by reason of some provision of the Constitution, or ot 
some statute passed by authority of the Constitution, vesting itin him 
as the presiding officer of this dre. There is no existing statute upon 
the question. There is no rule of the House. The only constitutional 
provision which mentions the Speaker at all is this: 

use of tatives shall choose their §; rand o i 
TCC n 

The office of Speaker is simply created; no powers are conferred upon 
the incumbent. The House makes the S er—creates him. The 
House has great powers conferred upon it; it holds great powersin the 
grasp of its ; but the House does not transfer those powers, or 
any of them, to one of its members by the mere act of choosing him to 
preside over its deliberations. 

The act of the Speaker, therefore, is without the sanction of the Con- 
stitution, without the sanction of any statute, without any sanction of 
any rule of the House, without the sanction of any precedent of the 
House, It is an effort to exercise a great and dangerous power which 
has not been conferred upon him by the Constitution, by the statutes 
of the country, or by any rule of the House; and it can not be justified 
by, because it is opposed to, the established usages of the House. 

What is the Speaker? He is one of the members of the House, 
selected by a majority of the other members of the House to preside 
over the deliberations of the House. Heis simply the presiding officer 
of the House. He is not the House. He can not take the place of the 
House in the exercise of powers conferred upon the House. He is the 
servant of the Honse, not its master. He holds his office of Speaker 
at the will of the House. At page 121 of. Jefferson’s Manual, I find 
this: 


A Speaker may be removed at the will of the House, and a Speaker pro tem- 
pore appointed. 

What are his duties—his powers? As the presiding officer it is his 
duty to aid the House in the preservation of order and decorum, toen- 
force its rules, to execute its orders, and to perform such other duties 
and execute such powers as may be imposed upon him by the afirma- 
tive action of the House or as may be specially required by existing 
law. But always he acts merely as the t or servant of the House, 

and can act lawfully only when he acts within the limits of his author- 
ity. When he goes beyond that limit or attempts to go beyond it, he 
does an unlawful act. When he persists in it with his eyes open, 
merely to obtain a temporary party advantage, his conduct is more than 
usurpation, it is monstrous; his act is more than arbitrary, it is a crime. 

I am not now discussing, and have not discussed, the powers of the 
House. If it be conceded for the sake of argument that the House has 
the constitutional right to make a rule, as was attempted in the Forty- 


third Congress, to authorize the Speaker, as one of its officers, to count a 


members as present, against their will and protest, whether they par- 
ticipate in the business of the House or not, that is a power conferred 
upon the House as a body. If it exists at all, and that I deny, it ex- 
ists as a power conferred by constitutional implication upon the House 
itself in common with all other powers granted to it as a legislative 
body. And there is no more reason for saying that the Speaker can 
assume arbitrarily to exercise that poweron his own motion and with- 
out express authority from the House than there would be in saying 
he can in the same manner exercise any other power belonging to this 
House as a body. Whatever may be said as to the power of the House 
to authorize the Speaker to do this thing it is perfectly clear that the 
Speaker can not lawfully doit until such authority is previously given. 


As to whether the House itself has the constitutional power to do 
what the Speaker has assumed on his own motion to do is a question 
which perhaps might be more appropriately discussed when the House 
itself undertake to assert that power by some regular method of 
procedure. Still, I will submit one or two observations on that head 
in addition to what has been already said. 

What is the question at issue? It is this: When a yea-and-nay 
vote is taken by the House on any question pending before the House, 
and it appears that less than a quorum has voted, can the House it- 
self, by rule or otherwise, direct the Speaker, as its presiding officer, 
to count as present members who did not vote, who intentionally re- 
frained from voting, and have their names entered on the record as 
present, against their will and direction, in order to show a quorum 
present in the House, and thereupon declare the question carried, al- 
though, I say, less than a quorum actually voted? That is the ques- 
tion. Ianswer, No. Let me call the attention of the House to the 
seventh section of the first article of the Constitution: 


Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate, shall, before it become a la w. be presented to the President of the United 
States; if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it with his objec- 
tious to that House in which it shall have originated,who shall enter the ob; 
tions at large on their Journal and to reconsider it, 

consideration two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass the hill, it shall be sent, 
together with the objections, te the other House, by which it shall likewise 
be reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of House, it shall become a 
law. Butin all such cases the votes of both Houses shall 1 by oe 


and na nly ary ce mae foyer ie off penny oo oe for and against the be 
ent on the Journal of each pine raapactioaly, 


Now, in order to pass a measure over an Executive veto it requires 
that two-thirds of the members present and voting shall agree thereto. 
I examined to-day the vote in the Senate on the question of passing 
the direct-tax bill over the veto of President Cleveland in the last Con- 
gress, On that question 45 Senators voted yea, 9 voted nay, and 22 did 
not vote. The President pro tempore in announcing the vote, said: 

Two-thirds of the Senators present having voted in the affirmative, the bill 
is passed notwithstanding the objections of the Executive, 

Less than two-thirds of all the Senators voted in the affirmative, 
though more than a quorum voted. 

I repeat, then, it requires the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members present and voting, and a quorum must be present, to a 
bill over the Executive veto. The Constitution requires that faal 
such cases the vote shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the 
names of the persons yoting for and against the bill shall be entered on 
the Journal of the House.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, suppose the question before the 
House to-day was whether a bill should be notwithstanding the 
veto of the President. Suppose 162 mem should vote yea and 2 
should vote nay and a question of no quorum should beraised. What 
would you do? Have it entered on the record that such and such 
members were present, but did not vote? Suppose you did. Would 
that meet the requirements of the Constitution, which says that— ` 

In all such cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 

That is the word— 

all be determined and na d names persons voting 
SoA against the bill Pll prying e aae og a oy pai 

What does that mean—necessarily mean? It means that the result 
of the vote shall be determined by those who actually vote yea or nay. 
That is exactly what the Constitution says in so many words. Shall 
be determined by the yeas and nays as entered upon the Journal—not 
by those who do not vote at all, whether actually present or absent. 

Now, is this rule peculiar to Presidential vetoes? Why should not 
the same rule apply when the yeas and nays are called on the passage 
of the bill in the first instance. In the first instance, the yeas and nays 
are not ordered as a matter of course, but upon the demand of one-fifth 
of those present. In the first instance, again, the bill is passed by a 
majorit, vote instead of two-thirds, But that is the sum of the differ- 
ence, each case the Constitution requires the yeas and nays to be 
entered on the Journal. In the ease of Presidential vetoes the Consti- 
tution expressly declares that the result shall be determined by the 
yeas and nays. Upon what reasoning can it be said that the result 
shall not likewise be determined by the yeas and nays, as entered upon 
the Journal, in cases where the bill is put upon its passage in the first 
instance? 

It seems to me this is sufficient to demonstrate the meaning aud in- 
tention of the Constitation. And the very fact that that view has been 
uiesced in and sustained whenever questioned for more than a hun- 
are years ought in all conscience to put the matter beyond cavil or 

ubt. 

Mr, Speaker, has “‘ conscience fled to brutish beasts, and have men lost 
their reason? Shall party exigency rise above all law and right? 
Shall constitutional restraints be set aside by the mere force of num- 
bers? To what absurdities will this course lead you? Let me suppose 
a case. Let me suppose the House, brought to a vote upon some im- 
portant question, finds itself without a quorum— finds that only 165 
members, or one less than a quorum, has voted—and the point of no 
quorum is made. Let me suppose that all the other members have in- 
tentionally absented and concealed themselves—all but one. That one 
may be sick, temporarily insane, incapable of acting with intelligence. 
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You send your officer and bring him by force to the bar of the House. 
He may be dying; he may be raving with the wild hallucinations of 
fever and disease, wholly unable to think or act as a man. Shall you 
count him tand thereby make your quorum? ‘The case is ex- 
treme, but it illustrates the folly of your contention. 

I had hoped, Mr. Speaker, that some gentleman on that side would 
Tise above the pressure of party and speak for the Constitution, as others 
from that side, in similar emergencies, have done in the past. But 
Blaine and Garfield have no champions here. They are without honor. 
A new master has arisen of a different type. He puts the Constitution 
under his feet; he tramples upon rights guarantied for a century to the 
minority, and langhsand laughsas Neroor Caligula might have laughed, 
and not one of all of you have the courage even to protest. Tou sit like 
dumb, driven cattle in your seats, or you stand applauding while this 
great crime, now being attempted, approaches its culmination, 


The World’s Fair. 


SPEECH 


HON. SILAS HARE, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 20, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 6883) to provide for celebrating the four hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus holding an interna- 
tional exhibition of arts, industries, manufactures, and the product of the soil, 
mine, and sea, in the city of in the year 1892; and the bill (H. R. 6881) to 
provide for celebrating the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus by holding an international exhibition of 
arts, industries, manufactures, and the product of the soil, mine, and sea at 

the national capital in the year 1892. 


Mr HABE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There are two propositions under consideration: 

First. Shall we have a world’s fair in 1892? 

Second. Where shall we have it? 

So far as I have heard, the first ition is already decided in the 
affirmative, and all that remains is to choose the place and appropriate 
the necessary sum to make it a success. 

Mr. Chairman, would it not be well for us to give some attention to 
the first proposition. That is, shall we have a world’s fair? Because 
that involves, what shall we have it for, and who isto be benefited by 
it? If it is clear that our people, considered as a community, are to 
receive aid material to their welfare, then our Constitution authorizes 
it. If not then our Constitution in its welfare clause forbids it. Let 
us see. We determine to have the fair and to make it a success. We 
appropriate a certain sum of money. That money comes from the peo- 

through the means of indirect taxation, and is taken out of circula- 
Sitios wad plated in the Treasury. From the Treasury it is paid into 
the hands of those who are to manage this fair. So far we see no ben- 
efit to the people asa community, but on the contrary, the earnings of 
the masses are taken from them and paid to a class. 

But it is said there will be an ultimate benefit. Well, how? Why, 
there is to be a show, and all the people can go and seeit. Can they? 
I venture that not one in a hundred of those who, by taxation con- 
tribute, have the ability or disposition to attend this grand display. 
And the hundredth man who does attend, and for whom a show has 
been provided by those who do not attend, will pay dearly for his 
whistle. He pays his own expenses, and the very fact that he does 
this, and expends so much money in the city selected, is the primary 
cause of all the contention and clamor on this floor between cities as 
the proper place. Is the public benefited by any of these facts? Is 
it not patent that so far the money of the people is taken and turned 
over to speculators to enable them to further rob the people? 

But then it is said the world will come and gaze in wonder and admira- 
tion and spend vast sums of money while they are doing it. This is the 
merest pate and I pity any ene that could be deceived by it. More 
money will be paid to foreigners in prizes and the like than they will 
expend. But what do we, as a people, care whether foreigners gaze 
or not? What profit is it to us to tickle our vanity by foreigners ad- 
miring? Is there any portion of the habitable globe that does not now 
know where and what the Government of thé UnitedStates is? This 
bosh, let the nations of the earth see. Iam perfectly willing for them 
to see if they will do it at their own expense, or at the expense of vol- 
untary contributions, but when it comes to taking my money by force 
and giving it to somebody else, and witha view of enabling that other 
person to further rob me, I enter my objection. 

This whole business looks to me like a swindling scheme. I see no 
benefit the people as a community can derive, and, therefore, I shall 
vote against appropriating one dollar for any such purpose. The zeal 


manifested here by the advocates of the different cities, and who have 


so eloquently portrayed the beauty, grandeur, and glory of each, is 
wholly inspired by a longing desire to reach into the people’s 

and draw from it the very essence that is to make the music lively, 
Let us not be deceived. This is one more grand scheme of robbery 
under the guise of ‘‘ our glorious country.“ 


Oklahoma. 


SPEECH 


HON. MARCUS A. SMITH, 


OF ARIZONA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Tuesday, February 18, 1890. 
. rumen Territo: 
TTT 
to establish courts in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes, 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have paid as much attention to the debate on the 
present bill as could well be expected from one who has no right toa 
vote on that or any other measure before the Honse. But strange as 
it may seem the denial to us of our constitutional rights by Congress 
does not allay our interest in public affairs or chill our warm devotion 
to our country, from which we have the right to expect so much, but 
from which we have received so little. 

Soit seems to me not inap iate now to call brief attention of the 
House of Representatives to the great and inexcusable injustice to 
which we of the Territories are constantly subjected, and you will p 


sonal matter and e illustrated still more strongly to the 
as well as to me. ; 


But, seriously (ifthat loss does not seem serious enough), I wish your 
Republic. 


Taxed without representation; imposed upon by carpet-bag office-hold- 
ers; ina condition as deplorable as the admitted condition of rebel 
States during reconstruction; in a condition worse by far, and suffer- 
ing indignities more degrading than those which called as one man our 
patriot fathers from the field of labor to the fight for liberty. 

Think of it! One hundred thousand citizens of the United States, 
touched as much by adverse legislation as the citizens of any State; 
having as deep an interest in public affairs; educated far beyond the | 
average citizenship of any State in the Union; having as much mate- 
rial wealth per capita as any political division of this great country; 
maintaining a school system superior in its liberality and equal in ad- 
vantages to any in our land; cosa | in an extreme degree that 
patriotic devotion to flag and country which has signalized the life and 
adorned the history of our Republic; remembering with reverence every 
struggle of man for liberty; holding sacred the matchless institutions 
of our representative Government; yet we are denied any voice in its 
affairs and are relegated to the poor right of petition for the redress of 
grievances—a poor right once unheeded by the English throne and one 
to which Congress is now equally deaf. 

This is not all; would that it were. You will not let us administer 
our own estates. Weare not permitted to spend ourown money as we 
please. Weare refused the right to. elect our own officers. We are 
prevented from passing on theability, honesty, orintegrity of our judges. 
Sirs, such an outrage is a dark, 8 blot on the otherwise fair 
page of our political history. It is a denial of justice. It is a denial 
of decent recognition to these who bear with you the burdens of our 
common country. The insult to our manhood is more grievous and en- 
during, with far less extenuating features, than that which led our fa- 
thers to break the ties of love and reverence which bound them to the 
mother country and ended in the Independence of the colonies. Is 
it not strange that while we extol on our natal day the glorious achieve- 
ment of liberty for America, over one hundred years afterwards we 
still have within our borders a political status more servile in its 
nature, carrying within it less of right, less of justice, less of liberty 
than England in her tyranny ever thought of imposing on the colonies? 

Itis the constitutional right of representation, the constitutional right 
to manage locally our local affairs, the constitutional right to do as we 
please with our own, and the cqnstitutional right to select our own of- 
ficers for which we contend. 
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A few days ago the Senate had reported to it a bill from the Com- 
mittee on Territories with a recommendation that it pass. This bill 
was introduced at the request of a man now playing the too heavy 
pos 174 governor of Arizona. It was a very modest bill. It only 

. again, and by Congress, of obnoxious measures 
ers by the l Legislature. Among its modest provisions was 
one giving an appointed governor power to remove every officer in the 
Territory whenever his excellency’s judgment, caprice, desire, or per- 
sonal interest might dictate. 

The same bill is now before the Committee on Territories of this 
House. Iam running between the two ends of the Capitol doing my 
best to preserve what little I can of local self-government for Arizona. 
Is it not preposterous that I should be called on to even protest against 
such vicious legislation? This is only a sample of what I have to con- 
tend with. Even in the light of what has thus far been submitted, I 
find that the Federal office-holders holding a commission either from 
Washington or from some one appointed at Washington are opposing 
statehood for Arizona on the alleged ground that she is unable to bear 
the burdens of statehood. My God, if she can stand the infliction of 
this class of revenue patriots for three years longer she would have 
started out before their advent fully able to bear in smiling patience 
and uncomplaing love one-half the national debt. 

Consider, if you please, what she has already borne in this particular, 
and you will conclude with me thatstatehood ten years ago would have 
been a benediction, falling like the gentle dews of heaven on the heads 
of those overtaxed and scandalously misused people. I am referring to 
no particular Administration in general remarks. It is as much an out- 
rage for a Democratic Administration in Washington to control our of- 
fices and feed its incumbents on our taxes as fora Republican or an 
Independent or Prohibition Administration to do it. The question is 
too great and the story too long for me here to particularize. It is the 
unrepublican, anti-democratic principle involved against which I 
inveigh. 

How long, oh Lord, shall Thy servants suffer; how long wilt Thou turn Thy 
countenance from us? 

Mr. Speaker, the remarks thus far submitted were prompted by op- 
position on this floor to the creation of Oklahoma Territory. If those 
‘people are in such a stress of tempestuous weather as to desire the haven 
of Territorial dependence, then I am heart and soul for the bill. But 
while we are making such a fuss about creating a Territory I deemed 
it not inappropriate to suggest the creation of a few new States, and give 
hurriedly some reasons for the faith in me.“ But I deem farther 
remarks on this branch unnecessary now, reserving the right to be heard 
more at length when the direct question presents itself. 

But I can not resign the floor in justice to Arizona without calling 
the attention of the House and the country to the grave mistakes made 
here by the self-constituted champions of the Indian cause. If their 
sympathy and its attendant oratory were always confined to the Cher- 
okees I would have nothing to say. It would do the orator good and 
me (and prob ibly the Indian) no harm. But when that sentiment and 
that oratory expands so far as to embrace, as it has at times on this 
fluor, all tribes, then I may and should be excused for recording my 
dissent. The misguided policy of the Government has almost hope- 
lessly complicated and has certainly indefinitely postponed any sensi- 
ble settlement of the Indian question.” 

Ardent admirers of that extinct tribe of Fenimore Cooper Indians 
that never did exist come on this floor, and in the public press, and, with 
blazing indignation at fancied wrong perpetrated on Poor Lo,” dare 
assert that we have been the heartless rand the Indian the meek 
victim of our cupidity, avarice, and crime. With an imagination at 
white heat and a temper in warm sympathy with their mistaken zeal, 
they have succeeded in landing themselves on the highest peak of 
frenzy, from the lofty battlements of which they hurl anathema after 
slander at the unoffending head of every man of the white race who 
dares go west to provide, if may be, a better home for his needy family. 

I. for one, am sick of this tirade. It is loaded tothe muzzle with zeal, 
but empty of fact. There is noiseand smoke in the explosion fitly re- 
minding one of the carnage and other general results of a mock battle. 
Iam tired of seeing your sympathetic tears for the Indian falling into 
the rfver of blood which his murderous hand has drawn from the hearts 
of your innocent kindred. 

t would be more interesting than profitable here to inquire into the 
history of those States from which the zealous defenders of Indian rights 
hail and review the treatment of the Indian there, and speculate on 
the probable shareof the stolen plunder actually enjoyed by the advo- 
cate. Oh, it is so sweet to repent where no retribution is required! 
The ent reduced to its lowest terms leads simply to this: In 
days of old the Indian was robbed. To be just we must pay him. We 
will take what thou hast and give it to him. The Indian as a class 
will be repaid and we of the East will lose nothing.” It reminds me 
of a prayer of a modern Dives, Lord, prosper the rich; the poor can 
work for a living. Instead of giving Indians a monopoly of your 

_ sympathy, why not weep a little over the mound-builder and the Aztec 
whom he robbed of land, love, and home. 

er, we of the West are not brutal or even nujast to the 
Indian, ut we sympathize more with civilization than with savagery. 


We much desire to see the Indian improved and the white man pro- 
tected. We wish to see a human being made out of an Apache Indian. 
‘How vain the delusion,” until very different measures are adopted 
in his management. Mark my words, gentlemen, the Indian of Apache 
blood will remain a bloody Indian as long as he is left on reservations 
and fed by taxes wrung from the scant earnings of our overburdened 
poor. The Apache is demeaned, if not utterly disgraced, by labor, and 
you enco this in him by forgiving his murderous diversions, by 

protecting him from the civil law, and by feeding him from the public 
rab, which he had no hand in filling. Hesees his white neighbor bear- 
ing on bended shoulders the burden of toil, while he sits in delightful 
dirty idleness, doing ‘‘sweet nothing,” yet sharing the fruit of labor 
to which he never lent a hand, and, under present conditions, never 
will. 

All this should be changed. The reservations should be abolished. 
The lands should be parceled inseveralty. The Indianshould be made 
to work for his living, as the white man, the negro, and the Chinaman 
work for theirs. Of what peculiar stuff is he made that he alone of 
all mankind should escape the curse of Adam? Is it possible that he 
was excluded from the curse on all humanity? Estimating him by the 
fruits of his history we i re well conclude that the general term did 
not include him. Let us look at the Apache as heis. Brutal, mur- 
derous, fiendish in his savagery, without one instinct of heart or one 
word of language indicating humanity, kindness, gratitude—delight- 
ing in torture to an extent that in absence of a human victim he muti- 
lates his patient horse. In all the history of his race not one line of 
peace and good-will to man” appears. An Ishmaelite, whose hand 
is against the world, and from whose hand to the world no deed of love 
or merey ever came. All peaceful tribes of Indians have fotnd in him 
a hereditary foe. Kindness has never touched his heart, nor friend- 
ship modified the asperity of his nature. Every blandishment which 
ingenuity could suggest has not availed against the brutal instinct 
which dominates that peculiar tribe. 

Unoffending friends of mine—honest, patient, industrious men—pur- 
suing in peace their honest avocations hundreds of miles from the res- 
ervation, have been foully murdered and brutally mutilated by these 
fiends on whom so much sympathy is here worse than wasted. And 
of all their countless victims I challenge any man, here or elsewhere, 
to point to one who ever did a wron : to his murderers or their tribe. I 
throw in the face of all your “‘ societies for the elevation of the Indian,” 
in the face of all your friends of the Indian,“ in the face of all your 
sentimentalists here the challenge to show one single outrage perpe- 
trated against the Apache in Arizona by any citizens of that Territory. 
Yet those citizens have beeen murdered, their houses burned, their 
property destroyed, and the Government has sheltered the murderer 
and refused any recompense to the wronged. 

How long shall such inhumanity to the white man successfully mas- 
querade in the garb of justice to the Indian?” When we tell you 
that our property has been stolen by your wards and we want redress, 
by your action you answer “ that your fathers stole from the Indian 
and the debt is squared.” When we tell you that we are being mur- 
dered you answer that “the blood be on your own heads; you are the 
cause of the trouble.“ 

This we deny, but deny in vain. Our protest avails nothing against 
the unsupported charge of officious and misguided people and of a horde 
of irresponsible sycophantic hypocrites who too often in God’s holy tem- 
ple assume to speak forth the words of truth and soberness,’’ but make 
an awful failure in the effort where an Indian is involved. We have 
no fight with the merciful churches of God. We only ask that those 
who proclaim to the world the matchless precepts of the meek and 
lowly One will obey Him in bearing no false witness against a neigh- 
bor. If only the simple truth were known, how easy of solution the 
Indian question would be. 

Much that I have said may not seem pertinent to the bill opening the 
Territory of Oklahoma to settlement. But so much has been said in 
praise of the Indian; so much of sympathy has been created here in 
order to defeat the just claims of the white man that I thought it not 
inappropriate to submit the foregoing facts, as well as to take advantage 
of this opportunity to enlighten the House somewhat on the character 
of the Indians with whom my people have to deal. Why should there 
be objection to the Oklahoma bill.“ The justice of the measure, 
the necessity of it, has been already fully demonstrated in the able argu- 
ments of the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. PERKINS] and the gentle - 
mau from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

So ably indeed has it been done that further legal argument were an 
act of supererogation. But it does become me to ask: Are vast tracts 
of the public lands to be withheld from our homeless people in order 
to give the Cherokees an outlet to nowhere? Are valuable lands to 
be withheld from our poor that idle Indians, having no claim in law 
or equity, no right save that growing in the imagination of sympathiz- 
ing orators on this floor, may roam to and fro, about, and over it, and 
in all this nomadic occupancy reduce not one foot of it to the uses ot 
man or the arts of peace and civilization? Of just such sentiment 
as this grows the howling desire to remove Geronimo and Chatto and 
their braves from their present quarters in Alabama to Fort Sill, where 
they can in a few days revisit Arizona, New Mexico, and Sonora with 
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another reign of death and terror. The Senate has actually passed a 
joint resolution looking to such removal of these Indians. 

Luckily we have met the resolution in the committee of this House 
and have almost, if not quite, defeated it there. Days and nights of 
my time have been devoted in argument and importunity against this 
outrage, I have brought to my aid every possible proper consideration 
to influence the committee. The Mexican Government has been in- 
formed of the proposed measure and joins with Arizona in an urgent 
protest against the proposed action. ‘This correspondence between the 
two Republics has been requested by the committee, but if by any chance 
that resolution should ever reach the House for action I beg in advance 
that it be defeated. 

Pardon me a further word or two in this connection, for you will all 
bear witness that I never trouble this body with any trivial matters. 
The deep interest of the people who sent me here must be my excuse 
for referring to this matter now. Their lives and property are involved. 
I can not remain silent. Geronimo and his band would not stay six 
months at Fort Sill. I am not alone in this opinion. The gallant 
General Miles, who followed these Indians over 2,000 miles of the 
roughest country on earth and finally brought about their uncondi- 
tional surrender, shares fully my apprehension. He knows the Apache 
Indian. On this question the judgment of no man living is of greater 
value than his, ; 

A few days ago there weresixteen outlaws (Indians) in the mount- 
ains of Arizona. I am assured by General Miles that some of that 
number were arrested by him three years ago and sentenced to ten or 
twenty years’ imprisonment at Alcatraz, Cal. The same sympathy 
shown now for Geronimo influenced their release. One of the rene- 

es, I am likewise assured, isan Indian who got off the cars near St. 

uis when being sent east, and made his way back to Arizona, and 
is no on the war-path. There is at least one, if not more, among those at 
Mount Vernon who was with the Mescaleros in New Mexico, and has 
been across that plain to Fort Sill and back again, and knows well the 
trail. General Miles informs methat in his opinion the proposition to 
send these Apaches back to Fort Sill is simply madness, We are now 
moving one hundred of the turbulent element from San Carlos to Fort 
Union, N. Mex. That San Carlos reservation should be broken up. 
That large camp has been a disturbing element and a constant menace 
ever since its establishment. 

In a letter bearing date February 26, 1890, directed to the chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
General Miles says, in relation to the proposed removal of these Apaches 
to Fort Sill, in proximity to the Kiowas, Cheyennes, and Comanches: 


It involves the peace and safety of the people of two Territories. These 
Apaches are all now cast of the Mississippi, disarmed and dismounted. They 
can be as readily given occupation and civilized east of the Mississippi as west 
of it, and sarpi the most vicious band of savages with semi-civilized, or semi- 
savage, tribesthere now? Mr. Chairman, when Lieutenant Kennon was a boy, 
two years before he entered West Point as a cadet, and that is only about fifteen 
years ago, I conducted a campaign against those same Kiowas, Cheyennes, and 
Comanches, forcing them to give up their white captives, whom they had car- 
ried over that same trail through Western Texas, 

It is only eleven years nego ee a band of Indians, escaped from the Indian 
Territory, swept through sas, Nebraska, Wyoming, and far up in Montana 
before they were captured, going through two mili lepartments, crossin 
railways, and leaving a black trail of desolation behind them, Ithink itis safe 
to say that during that time they killed at least one hundred and fifty people. 

Only four and a half years ago there was great danger of the Cheyennes and 
part of the Kiowas breaking out again; they can at any time do so, forthey were 
never better armed and mounted. Asto the Apaches not being desert travelers, 
there are no Indians that can excol them in that respect. 

I will notice but one other statement made by Lieutenant Kennon regarding 
their possible escape, which reads as follows: 

“They would have to through a line of , four thousand of them.“ 

Mr. Chairman, you wiil sec by the inclosed official map that, starting from 
the highlands immediately west of Fort Sill, there is not a single mounted sol- 
dier in that belt of country, 200 miles wide, rough which the Indians would 
pass before reaching the mountains in Chihuahua, Old Mexico. 

Of course, there are troops at Fort Sill, but they would be left behind by the 
Indians and could only pursue. 


Every word in that communication is true. My people accord all 
praise to him who was a gallant defender in time of trouble and a trne 
friend in time of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, he needs no encomium at my hands, here or elsewhere. 
The name of General Nelson A. Miles is embalmed in Arizona's grateful 
heart. I invoke proper consideration of his mature judgment in this 
matter. 

We have had enough of Geronimo. We want no more of his ways 
of pleasantness and peculiar ‘* paths of peace.“ We are doing well 
enough now. Wet us have peace.” 

Sir, if my service on this floor, with all the vexing labor and per- 
plexing trials which attend it, can be the means of aiding in the defeat 
of a measure like this joint resolution, I will feel that I have not labored 
in vain. 

In conclusion, then, Mr. Speaker, the good people of Arizona want to 
see the Oklahoma bill pass. They want to see Geronimo no more tor- 
ever. They wantasurvey of the public lands so that our school lands 
may be protected. They want to see silver restored to its former and 
rightful position. They want to see justice done. Therefore they de- 
sire above all to see their much-slandered yet wonderful Territory dis- 
card the swaddling clothes of dependence and assume the proud habili- 
ments of an independent State. Such a condition isof right hers. She 
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longs to assume it. No abnormal ambition spurs the desire; it springs 
responsive to the voice of justice. She desires to command a situation 
from which she can save herself the infliction of Federal appointment 
to local office, where she can do as she pleases with her own, whereshe 
can have a chance to grow and flourish, where she can, asshe soon will, 
rise with resplendent glory and shine the brightest star in our match- 
less galaxy of States. 


Compulsory Attendance of Witnesses before Registers and 
Receivers of Land Offices. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JAMES E. COBB, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 8, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (II. R. 7216) providing for the 
28 attendance of witnesses before registers and receivers of land of- 

es 

Mr. COBB said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the expiration of the morning hour the day be- 
fore yesterday, I was beginning to point out to the House some of the 
objections, as I conceive them, to many of the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill. The amendment which I offered was hastily prepared, and 
fails to meet these objections. Since that time I have prepared an- 
other amendment which I propose to offer as a substitute to the one 
before the House. 

Mr. PAYSON. If the gentleman from Alabama will permit mea 
suggestion here, I will state that the Committee on Public Lands have 
considered the amendment offered by the gentleman, and if he will 
take a vote upon it they are prepared to accept it, unless the gentle- 
man desires to consume the time. 

Mr. COBB. I have assured the gentleman from Illinois that it was 
not my purpose to consume this hour merely to force this bill to the 
Calendar. It seems to me that he might have been contented with 
that assurance. My amendment is offered in good faith, and the ob- 
servations which I propose to make will be made in good faith, because 
I believe that the pending bill in many of its features is highly objec- 
tionable, and because I further believe that, if the attention of the 
House can be arrested, it will refuse to allow the bill in its present shape 
to become law. The amendment, as I remarked, that I have offered, 
and which the gentleman is willing to accept, was popes hastily, 
and does not cover the ground of the objections which I have to the bill. 
It is true that on the former occasion I desired the bill to go over; not 
for the purpose of obstructing legislation, but poy ont simply that 
I might have opportunity to look more carefully into its provisions 
and to prepare an amendment which I think ought to be adopted. The 
third section of the bill I will ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That any person neglecting or refusing obedience to such subpœna or 
neglecting or refusing to — 7 and testify when subpenacd, his fees having 
been paid if demanded, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, for which he 
shall punished by information or indictment in the district court of the United 
States. The punishment for such offense, upon conviction, shall be a fine of not 
more than $200, or imprisonment not to exceed ninety days, or both, at the dis. 
cretion of the court: Provided, That if such witness has been prevented from 
obeying such subpa@na without fault upon his part he shall not be punished un- 
der the perons of this act; Provided further, That in case any party to a cons 
test shall be unable to pay witness fees and shall make and file with the regis- 
ter or receiver an affidavit that he is unable to pay said fees and that he has a 
meritorious cause, and set forth in said affidavit what he can prore by said wit- 
nesses, if the register or receiver shall believe and so certify t the testimon 
so set forth is material to the issue, said witnesses shall be subpcenaed and at- 
tend without first having their pay, and in such case the subpoena issued shall 
state that the witness is required to attend without prepayment of fees or mile- 
age, and all the provisions of this act, for the attendance of witnesses, shall 
apply to said witnesses, and they shall receive certificates of attendance from the 
officer before whom he fs subpcenaed, which certificates shall be a liability of 
the person at whose instance they were subpoenaed, 


Mr. COBB. Now, in lieu of a part of that section the amendment 
which I will after a while offer reads as follows: 


That any person willfully neglecting or refusing obedience to such subpoena 
or neglecting or refusing to appear and testify when su aed, his fees hav- 
ing been paid if demanded, shall be proceeded against as follows; The 
or receiver shall, if uired so to do by the party in whose behalf the witness 
is summoned, return the original subpœna and affidavit of the person who ex- 
ecuted the same, together with a statement from such register or receiver that 
the witness failed to obey the subpœna, to the district court of the United States, 
which court shall, on motion by said party who caused the subpœna to issue, 
cause a conditional judgment in the sum of $100 to be entered against said de- 
faulting witness, which judgment may be made absolute, in whole or in 
if said witness fails, on notice issuing from said court and served on him at 
ten days previous to final hearing, to make sufficient excuse either in or 
by evidence deemed satisfactory by the court. Said conditional and final judg- 
ments shall be in the name of the United States, and the recovery had shall be 
disposed of as a fine collected in said court, 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not assert that even the adoption of this 
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amendment will cure entirely the objections to the pending measure. 
There are other vital objections, as I conceive; but if this amendment 
is adopted it will modify to a considerable extent the evils that would 
otherwise result from the p legislation. It will be observed 
that in the first section of the bill the register or receiver is not only 
empowered to issue subpœnas for witnesses, but it is also provided 
that these subpcenas may be executed by any person whomsoever that 
the register or receiver may see proper to appoint for that purpose. 

This in itself is highly objectionable and paves the way to an un- 
limited amount of abuse. Any man who has had experience as a legal 
practitioner has discovered the danger that results from committing 
the execution of process issued from a court to the hands of any per- 
son except an authorized and bonded officer. We have experienced 
difficulties at this point in our State courts, and have seen the sheriff 
of a county subject himself to severe reproof from the bench because 
he had committed process issuing from the court to the hands of an 
agent appointed by himself, and, assuming its execution to have been 
duly made, had returned it indorsed to that effect; and this, too, in 
civil causes. But the evil becomes greater when a criminal process, or 
a process the refusal to obey which may become a criminal offense, is 
committed for execution to an msible party. 

But I pass now to the third section of the bill, in which the chief ob- 
jections to the whole measure arefound. As I had occasion to remark 
when I had the floor the other day and as was remarked by other gen- 
tlemen part in the discussion, this third section creates a crime 
hitherto unknown to the law, either State or Federal. Never before, 
according to my recollection, has the failure of a witness to obey a sub- 
pena been considered criminal. It is true that in every court of su- 
perior jurisdiction there is inherent power to punish witnesses, as for 
contempt, who willfully refuse to obey a summons issued to them; but 
that punishment for contempt, or that contempt, if you please, has 
never before been raised to the dignity of a crime. It is further true 
that in most States—— 

Mr. PAYSON. Did the gentleman ever know and ean he cite an 
instance where a contempt of court was ever treated as of a less degree 
than a misdemeanor ? 

Mr. COBB. Yes. 3 

Mr. PAYSON. I would be glad to hear one instance cited, 

Mr. COBB. My point, Mr. Speaker, is this: that a contempt of court 
of this character has never heretofore been considered a crime in the 
strict sense. 

Mr. PAYSON. What? 

Mr. COBB. Yes, sir. 

1 It is always regarded as a criminal offense, never any- 
thin 

Mr. COBB. The text - books treat of itasonly quasi-criminal. They 
do not treat of it as a crime proper, as a technical misdemeanor orfelony. 
And here a distinction should be drawn between witnesses who fail to 
respond to summons and witnesses who are in strict sense recalcitrant. 
It is against the latter that the punishing power of which I now speak 
is most usually called into exercise. : 

Inherent power to punish as for contempt the willful failure to respond 
to summons issuing exists in courts of general jurisdiction. 
That is true. I have not denied it. But I do deny that such contempt 
has ever, in recent years at least, been deemed worthy of criminal prose- 
cution by indictment. 

Now, I was about to say that, in most of the States, if not in all, this 
power of courts has been regulated by statute; and if these statutory 
regulations are examined it will be found that they are on the line of 
my amendment. They provide for civil judgment against a default- 
ing witness in the first instance of default, and nothing more. 

Tf this has been the result of experience in the States and if this 
mode of dealing with defaulting witnesses has been found to produce 
the desired result, why, in this day, should we take the step which is 
here p: ? More than a century of our judicial history has been 
‘added to the years beyond the flood,“ and through this long period 
it wae not discovered that the harsh legislation of this bill was neces- 

. Nay, verily. The tendency, on the contrary, has been towards 
1 in judicial methods. I Would like the gentleman, if he can, 
to point ont a single instance where one of the States in the Union has 
made it an indictable offense for a witness to refuse to obey summons 
to attend court. I wait for an answer. 

Mr. PAYSON. Ifthe gentleman desires an answer I will give it to 
him at once, if he will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. COBB. With pleasure. 

Mr. PAYSON, It is for the reason that in every judicial tribunal 
any one failing to obey a subpœna the court has the inherent power to 
inflict punishment for that failure to attend before that tribunal. The 
Interior Department has recommended, year after year, to give tosome 
tribunal such power. There was no tribunal upon which it could be 
conferred. Of course a court of competent jurisdiction always has such 

It is always in the form of criminal ing: The State of 
against John Roe. As I have said, it is always in the nature 
eda ey proceeding under the inherent power which the court 


Mr. COBB. I will ask you a question, and you can answer. 


A failure to obey a summons or subpcena? 


Mr. PAYSON. With pleasure. j 

Mr. COBB. Where the States have undertaken to fully regulate the 
matter of punishing wituesses in default, does the gentleman not be- 
lieve that such statutory regulation supersedes the inherent power of 
which he ? 

Mr. PAYSON. Thatmaybe. Thecourts of competent jurisdiction 
of course have the right, but the power does not exist on the part of a 
register or receiver of the land office to punish witnesses for failure to 
attend theirsummons. Before the gentleman is through, if he thinks 
there ought to be some measure provided, as we are advised and be- 
lieve there is, by which the attendance of witnesses can be compelled, 
what has he to suggest, let me inquire, in better form than is provided 
in this amendment? To save time, however, for myself and other mem- 
bers of the committee sitting about me, I will say we are willing to ac- 
cept the amendment the gentleman offers, not because we think it is 
better, but out of a desire to get along with the public business. 

Mr. HERBERT. Congress has the power under the Constitution to 
create from time to time such courts of inferior jurisdiction as it may 
see proper. 

r. PAYSON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HERBERT. Congress under that power could undoubtedly 
confer upon the register of the land office, or receiver either, the pow- 
ers ofa court. Congress could confer on these officers, under that pro- 
vision of the Constitution, power to compel witnesses to answer for 
contempt in failing to obey the sammons issued by them. 

Mr. PAYSON. Undoubtedly this may bedone in the opinion of the 
gentleman, but in the opinion ofthe Attorney-General and every law- 
yer upon the Public Lands Committee for a dozen years it can not be 
done. 

Mr. HERBERT. Why? 

Mr. PAYSON. Becau-e registers and receivers of the land office are 
not judicial officers, nor are they in any way connected with the judi- 
cial establishment of the United States. They are merely civil officers 
who, under the Constitution, can not be invested with judicial power 
in myjudgment and in the judgmentof other lawyers on the committee. 

Mr. HERBERT. My position is that the Congress has the right to 
confer upon them judicial power if it seems proper to do 80 

Mr. PAYSON, But it can not be done 

Mr. HERBERT. And create them an inferior tribunal. 

Mr. PAYSON, The judgment of the Attorney-General and others 
who have given consideration to the subject is that it can not be done. 

Mr. HERBERT. It is not necessary to say that that is the judgment 
of the Attorney-General or anybody else, because we go to a higher au- 
thority than that. Here isa Constitution which says plainly that Con- 
gress has the power to create such courts of inferior jurisdiction as it 
may see proper to create, and why the Congress can not confer judicial 
powers upon the registers and receivers I certainly cau not understand. 

Mr. COBB. My colleague is using my thunder as well as my time, 
Mr. Speaker. [Laughter] 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield to me a mo- 
ment toallow an answer to the inquiry propounded by himas to whether 
this kind of proceeding had ever been attempted before? The gentle- 
man from Alabama asks whether it has been attempted by any State. 
I answer that it has been attempted by Congress, That in a proceed- 
ing to take testimony in an election case, for instance, the subpœna 
issues from a court, it is true, but the witness appears before the com- 
missioner, and if he refuses to testify in obedience to the authority con- 
ferred upon the commissioner his refusal is made a misdemeanor. So 
we have precedents in the action of Congress itself in that class of 


cases. 

Mr. COBB. Well, if we have a precedent along that line, I can only 
say that it is more honored in the breach than in the observance. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I was, when interrupted, attempting to impress 
this thought: that the experience of all of the State courts has been 
ample to indicate the course of legislation that ought to be pursued in 
this case. I say that experience demonstrated the fact that it is 
not necessary to proceed against a citizen of the country, as for the com- 
mission of a crime, in order to induce him to appear and testify in a 
court or before any officer of the Government authorized to take testi- 
mony. Now, if that be true, it is not wise at this day to multiply 
statutory offenses. I deprecate, for one, the tendency to the multi- 
plication of such offenses. Ido not believe it is either desirable or neces- 
sary to pursue the citizens of the United States with the thumb-screw 
and the lash in order to drive them to duty. And I farther believe 
that, the more you follow this oppressive course, the more you harass 
them by the multiplication of statutory crimes, the more you tend to 
degrade rather than to uplift the moral tone of communities. This is 
true in the States and with reference to State legislation. This is the 
Government of all governments on earth, where, as was said so elo- 
ee Gaaga i 5 the distinguished gentleman from Texas who 
sits re me [Mr. MILLS], the rights of the citizen, his personal rights 
and privileges and interests, should be of all things the most highly 

ed. 


Government is necessary, it is true; and it is also true that obedi- 
ence to the la is imperative; but when you have secured that obedience 
without harsh and oppressive measures you will have adopted the wiser 
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and the better course. 
erned the least,” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the observations I have thus far made with ref- 
erence to the administration of the laws in the States be true, if the 
States have never found oppressive legislation necessary to enforce 
obedience to process, why should we commence the inauguration of a 

new departure in the Federal courts of the United States? 

These tribunals were not established for the exercise of extensive 
jurisdiction, even of a civil character. It was intended by the framers 
of the Constitution that the civil jurisdiction of these courts should be 
limited in extent, and with greater emphasis it may bo said that the 
purpose was that their power to punish should be restricted. 

It is to be deprecated that their criminal jurisdiction has been en- 
larged in recent years; and it is yet more to be deplored that they 
have been swift to exercise the power given by stitute and extended 
by construction, with relentless and oppressive hands. 

We have felt this oppression and we want no more of it. I speak 
now of my section of the country. 

Few there are on this floor or within sound of my voice, from that 
section, who would not testify from observation and experience to the 
eruelties visited on the humble and defenseless through their far- 
reaching machinery. : 

Their commissioners, constituted a committing magistracy, have 

ly abused in many instances the authority given them. They have 

men many miles from their homes on frivolous complaints, have 

thrown them in the common jails, and have held them there, finding 

excuse to avoid the ap of bonds offered, only to be forced to 
ascertain at last that there was no evidence to justify arrest. 

Mr. COWLES. The fees came, all the same. 

Mr. COBB. Yes; as by my friend, the fees came, all the 
same; and that, it may be, toa large extent accounts for the milk in 
the cocoanut. 

I could give instances, but time presses and I forbear. 

My purpose is to call the attention of the House to the danger of con- 

ferring on these courts any additional powers criminal in character. 
They have no business with extended criminal jurisdiction, The State 
courts are ample to meet all of the necessities of our citizens. The 
State courts are competent to deal with questions of right as between 
the citizens, and have ample authority to coerce obedience where there 
is a willful refusal to obey. And, Mr. Speaker, only under a restric- 
tion of the power of the Federal courts can the best interests of the cit- 
izen be secured and our system of government preserved in its integ- 
rity. And by subserving the best interests of the individual citizen 
we secure most effectually the ends of good government. 

Now, then, here is a new crime, never before known to the law. The 
gentleman from Illinois can not refute this assertion. He says that 
every contempt is a misdemeanor. The failure to obey summons is a 
contempt; ergo, the tailure toobey summons is a misdemeanor. That 
is his syllogism. It is fallacious in both members. Bear in mind we 
are speaking of misdemeanor in its technical sense as an indictable 
crime, and none of the courts of the country, none of the text writers 
on criminal law, have ever classed it amongst such crimes, unless, in- 
deed, my memory is grievously at fault. 

Further, I press on him a fact already adverted to, that this in- 
herent power to punish a merely defaulting witness is superseded 
whenever the State Legislatures provide a different remedy and do not 
retain the power. He admits it. Now, what have the State Legisla- 
tures done? One by one they have gone forward along the line of mit- 
igating the severity of legal methods in this regard by making civil 
judgments the means and measure of punishment. If the several States 
are jealous of the rights and interests of the citizens as against 
the exercise of irresponsible power by their judiciary, how much 
peenu e be our hesitancy to confer such power on Federal tri- 

un 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, Inthe Territories the courts have no power 
to do it, and they will be forced to go to the Federal courts. 

Mr. COBB, Iam talking about States. You ought not to bea Ter- 
ritory; you should be in better luck. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. You mean that we should have no Ter- 
ritories. I agree with you about that. 

Mr. COBB, ‘The reasoning here is obvious. It is upon the surface. 
It is that p in State courts by legislative direction, as I have 
described, have been found by universal experience to be sufficient. 
And I repeat here, by way of emphasis, that wholesome legislation is 
in the direction of the lessening, rather than the increment, of criminal 
enactments, Let us have all the law necessary to restrain the lawless 
and protect the law-abiding, but I protest against the assumption of 
a pref which experience has not discovered. But I want to hurry 
on. Iwill passas rapidly as I can. I fear that my friend from Illinois 
[Mr. Payson] will be confirmed in the thought that I was insincere in 
my assurance to him. 

Mr. PAYSON. Donothurry, The hour is nearly gone, anyway. 

Mr. COBB. Do not be uneasy; you will have time enough. I wish 
to show the operation of the law as you have framed it, and this is a 
matter of no mens importance, at least to the people I have the honor 

to represent. I bave called attention to the fact t the first section 


That people are governed best who are gov- 


contains an objectionable feature in allowing an unauthorized person 
to execute process, 

Now, let us see the operation of this bill if it shall become alaw. A 

ter or receiver issues a subpœna. He may dosoin good faith and 
only at the instance of a party litigant or he may do so of his own 
motion. The subpœna is committed for serving, at the discretion of 
the officer issuing it, to an irresponsible person. 

Here are three persons, any one of whom may carelessly or designu- 
edly lay the foundation for harassing by criminal prosecution the best 
citizens of the country; and, if it should chance that the three desired 
to conspire together for evil purposes, the opportunity and invitation 
are in the law. The issuance of summons, its return executed, and a 
statement of default by the register or receiver, make a prima facie case 
of crime, for the commission of which a Federal grand jury would 
feel constrained to indict. 

Mark you, Mr. Speaker, it isnot necessary that I press the probabil- 
ity of wrong-doing; it is sufficient that opportunity and temptation to 
it exist in the terms of the law. 

Let us pursue this line of thought a little further. An indictment 
is found against the witness supposed to be in default; a capias issues, 
and he is urrested, carried far away from home and friends, and lodged 
in the jail in default of bond; or it may be that before indictment he 
is arrested on warrant issued by a commissioner, for the law would cer- 
tainly confer such power on commissioners. This is bad enough, but 
it is by no means all. 

The witness now becomes a defendant in a criminal proceeding, is 
put on trial in a court remote from his vicinage, before strange jurors, 
and confronted by witnesses whose interest it is to convict him in order 
to sustain the regularity of their conduct, if for no baser motive. 

This is the picture; it isnot overdrawn; and it takes on a darker hue 
when we remember that the men who will thus be subjected to annoy- 
ance and punishment are the worthy poor. 

Bat the bill has another operation, evil in tendency, which I will 
hastily notice. 

The third section not only provides for the indictment of witnesses 
who fail to appear before the register or receiver, but also of those who 
fail or refuse to testify. 

Let us test that alittle. A witness is before one of these officers. 
He is asked a question, which as a man of intelligence he knows to be 
improper and which he should not be forced to answer. It may crim- 
inate him to give an answer. He refuses, and yet through ignorance of 
the law the register or receiver persists in his demand. If the witness 
is persistent in refusal to testify, he is deemed recalcitrant and is sub- 
ject to indictment, with no opportunity to have his rights fairly ex- 
amined until he is arraigned for trial. His acquittal in the end is no 
recompense for the hardship to which he has been subjected. Hemay 
be sustained by the ruling of an intelligent judge and discharged from 
the indictment, but he has been punished all the same. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not further press these arguments. They could 
be greatly amplified and extended. I said in the outset to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Payson] that I was not quite sure that the 
amendment here proposed by me was the best. I incline to agree with 
my colleague [Mr. HERBERT] as to the power of Congress to give 
to the register or receiver the right to proceed against defaulting wit- 


nesses. 

These officersare certainly invested by the bill with judicial functions. 
They may make an issue between contending parties, may hear evi- 
dence, and determine rights. 

They are pro hac vice judicial officers. But the gentleman from Illi- 
nois is quite confident in his opposition to the views of my colleague. 
He may be right, but, if so, it is an anomaly in the law, to say the least. 

But I do not care to go into investigation of this matter, for the rea- 
son that it is not expedient, ifconstitutional, to invest regi and re- 
ceivers with power to punish. But why may not the aid of the State 
courts be invoked? 

Mr. PAYSON. Does the gentleman desire an answer at this point? 

Mr. COBB. Ido. 

Mr. PAYSON. I answer, first, because nearly all the publie Jands 
that are left in the Union are in the Territories and, second, because 
this is purely a Federal question, dealing only with public property 
belonging to the United States. The disposition of the public Jands 
being entirely under acts of Congress, the questions presented are purely 
Federal questions. Also, for the farther reason that Congress has no 
power whatever to confer upon a State court in such cases jurisdiction 
which the State court would be bound to exercise. I submit that point 
to the gentleman as a lawyer, and I ask him to state whether, in his 
opinion, Congress can confer powers upon a State court in matters in- 
volving only Federal questions, which the State court would be bound 
to exercise ? 

Mr. COBB, I think the gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. PAYSON. Then how can what the gentleman suggests be done? 

Mr. COBB. But Congress may invoke the aid of the State courts, 
and if they consent to afford that aid 

Mr. PAYSON. But they can not be compelled to do it. 

Mr. COBB. Compulsion is not It is nonew experiment 
to call on State officials to aid in enforcing Federal laws. 


Aye 
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Every justice of the peace is now invested with the rights of a com- 
missioner to hear and determine criminal cases and hold men to bail for 
the commission of criminal offenses against the United States. 

Mr. PAYSON. An ordinary State justice of the peace ? 

Mr. COBB. Yes, sir. Lask the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. OULBERSON], who has long served on the Judiciary Committee, if 
I am not right. 7 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. It isin the first judicial act passed, 
and it never has been repealed. 

Mr, COBB. Every justice of the peace is invested with power to hear 
and determine such cases. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. 

Mr. COBB. Yes, sir; it is so now. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Has it not been limited? 

Mr. COBB. No, sir; it has not been limited. The justice of the 
peace and the commissioner are put on the same footing and are invested 
with like authority to hear these cases and to hold the party to bail, if 
the necessity exists, to answer in the district court of the United States 
for the offense e againsthim. Yet, in the face of this law, which 
has existed since the first judiciary act was we find that offend- 
ers or presumed offenders against the laws of the United States are car- 
ried past these authorized State officers that they may be brought be- 
fore commissioners at points distant from their homes. 

I have remarked on the tendency which the Federal courts have 
shown, since the war particularly, to seize power. This tendency may 
well excite apprehension and cause resistance to further encroachments. 
Poke if they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done in the 

? n - 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] has been kind enough 
to hand me a criticism or two made by Mr. Jefferson many‘ycars ago. 
In writing to a friend this great statesman says: 

The great object of my fear is the Federal 8 That body, like gravity. 
ever acting with noiseless foot and unalarming advance, gaining ground step by 
step and holding what it — is engultiog, insidiously the s | governments 
into the jaws of that which feeds m, The recent recall to first principles, 
however, by Colonel Taylor, by yourself, and by Alexander Smith will, I hope, 
be heard and 2 and that a temporary check will be effected, Vet, be not 
weary of well-doing. 

Again he says: 

Our Government is now taking so steady a course as to show by what road it 
will pass to destruction; to wit. by consolidation first, and then corruption, its 


necessary consequence. The engine of consolidation will be the Federal judi- 
ciary; the two other branches the corrupting and corrupted instruments. 
And yet again: 

I fear, dear sir, we are now in such another crisis, with this difference only, 
that the judiciary branch is alone and single-handed in the present assaults on 
the itution. But its assaults are more sure and deadly, as from an agent 
8 passive and unassuming. May you and your contemporaries meet 
them with the same determination and effect as your father and his did the alien 
and sedition laws, and preserve inviolate a Constitution which, cherished in all 
eee and purity, will prove in the end a blessing to all the nations of the 


Ts it so now? 


Let the oye of vigilance never be closed, 


These things were written without reference to the exercise of crim- 
inal jurisdiction by Federal courts. If they were true when Jefferson 
lived, how much more alarming do they become in the light of subse- 
quent events? 

The sage of Monticello was sagacious and far-seeing, but within the 
range of his prophetic vision there never came the scenes which have 
been enacted in these courts and before their subordinate officials in 
the last quarter of a century, scenes well calculated to remind us of 
Jeffreys and the bloody assize. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama has ex- 
pired. 


The People’s Homes Taken for Florida Railroad Lands Under 
Grant of May 17, 1856. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILKINSON CALL, 


OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Friday, February 23, 1890. 


The Senate having under consideration the following resolution: 

“Whereas the Florida Central and Peninsula Railroad Company claims the 
right to sell the alternate sections of land on the line of the rail from Waldo 
to Tampa, Fla., under the act of Congress approved May 17,1856; and 

“ Whereas the said grant was made to the State of Florida, subject to the dis- 
posal of the Legislature of the State of Florida; and 
i WB bores the Legislature of the State of Florida has never disposed of said 

and; an 

“ Whereas the State of Florida in 1858, by a joint resolution of her Legislature, 
declared to Congress that the State had notcomplied with the conditions of said 
act of Con: and prayed for a new grant on conditions that excluded the 
Florida iroad Company. from which the said Florida Central and Peninsula 
Railroad Company claims the right to said land: Therefore, 

“ Be it resolved, t the Attorney-General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, directed to institute such proceedings as will prevent any further sales 


ot such lands until Congress shall provide such laws as wilt give 
actual settlers for leo acres of land, rnd to all purchasers in good 
not exceeding 160 

ing the remainder of sa 

Mr. CALL said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The resolution which I have introduced is one which 
the dignity of the Senate and the proper assertion of its power require 
to be immediately considered and adopted. The House of Represent- 
atives for the last ten ycars have passed bills of forfeiture affirmin 
the duty of the Government to carry out the pledges of the two politi- 
cal parties in this country that lands that bad been granted, the terms 
of the grant of which had not been complied with, should be forfeited 
and restored tothe public domain. In the case of this grant, if we may 
call it such, under theact of 1856, the last. House of Representatives, by 
alarge majority, I think more than two-thirds or much larger than 
that, perhaps three-fourths, I think, practically without any dissenting 
vote at all, passed a bill alleging it to be the duty of the Government 
to restore the land embraced in this reservation to entry and settlement. 

PATENTS FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS AND PURCHASERS, 

The Senate, by section 8 of the bill of forfeiture passed last session, 
provided as follows, and the committee of conference of the House 
agreed to it: 

Sec, 8. That all actual settlers on any of the public lands in the State of Flor- 
ida, affected by the grants, who made actual settlement on any of said lands 
after the time limited in the granting act for the construction of certain lines of 
railway in said States, appi the 7th May, 1856, which lies adjacent to the 
part of the lines of railroad built under and in pursuance of the act of the State 
of Florida entitled “An act to encourage a liberal m of internal improve- 
ments in the State of Florida,” approved January 5, 1855, within the time limited 
h? Congress in the granting act, and which were granted to any of said compa- 
nies by the Legislature of the State of Florida in accordance with said act of 
Congress, and are held by purchase in good faith from said companies made be- 
fore the year 1866, are hereby confirmed to such purchasers: Provided, That a 
mortgage in pledge of said lands by any of snid companies shall not be consid- 
ered as a sale for the purpose of this act. - 

That provision of the act giving titles to actual settlers who had set- 
tled upon this land after the expiration of time limited in the act of 
Congress for the construction of the roads met the approval of both 
Houses of Congress. It left the remainder of the grant (if Con had 
this power, which the House had repeatedly asserted and which the 
Senate here asserts) subject to disposal under the land laws of the United 
States, except in so far as a former act of Congress granted a patent to 
purchasers in good faith from the railroad companies claiming it, In 
defiance of this action of the House of Representatives and of this ac- 
tion of the Senate of the United States a railroad company, now known 
as the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad Company designated in 
the resolution by this title, but which, if the proceedings in the circuit 
court of the United States for the northern district of Florida in the 
suitof I. Wailes vs. The Florida Railroad and Navigation Company et al. 
contain the true statement of the case, is only the agent of certain pri- 
vate parties, is proceeding to sell these public lands of the United 
States claimed to be embraced within this grant, depriving the actual 
settlers of their homes, frightening them into paying large sums of 
money, three, four, five dollars to the acre, as I am informed by letters 
from them, and even higher prices. 


FLORIDA CENTRAL AND PENINSULAR RALLEOAD COMPANY HAVE NO RIGHT OR 
TITLE. > 


ts to all 

th, for land 

and toall purchasers of lots in town — Snel for open- 
land to homestead entry and settlement ”— 


They have absolutely no right, or claim of right, or pretense of right, 
and it is one of the extraordinary cases where men are allowed to take 
possession in their own individual and personal interests of millions of 
acres of the public domain and the homes and improvements of the 
people without even a shadow or pretense of a law either of Congress 
or of the State to justify them in it. That is the fact in regard to this 
matter. No man cau truthfally state even a plausible ground of claim 
either in law or equity on the part of this railroad company, or of Mr. 
E. N. Dickinson, or of the Florida Railroad Company, the charter, fran- 
chise, and property of which were bought by him and his associates in 
1866 as a completed road, and by him assigned on certain terms of per- 
sonal advantage to him and his associates to a corporation formed under 
the general incorporation law of the State of Florida in, I think, the 
year 1880, or 1881, or 1882, and known as the Florida Railroad and 
Navigation Company. 

A FRAUD AND CRIME TO TAKE AWAY THE PEOPLE'S HOMES. 

The deprivation of these people of their homes and their improve- 
ments upon these public lands, and of their right to tree homes under 
the land laws, is a fraud and a criminal act under the laws of the 
United States, for which, under an honest and proper administration 
of the Government, the persons concerned in it would be prosecuted; 
yet it is going on, and I think about 550,090 acres of the public do- 
main, worth probably two millions of dollars, has been and is now be- 
ing appropriated to their own personal use by a few individuals who 
are carrying on the business of selling the homes of the people for per- 
sonal profit to themselves. 

I ask in the name of the people protection for their homes and that 
titles should be given to them, and that the perpetrators of these 
wrongs shall be held to proper and just account under both the civil 
and criminal laws of the United States. It is the duty of Congress to 
grant a title to every actual settler on these lands to 160 acres of land, 
and to every purchaser in good faith of a limited quantity of land, and 
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to all owners of lots in town sites, thus giving repose and security to 
titles and to every man’s home. r 

It is equally a duty to hold the men who have been taking the 
money of the people from them on these false pretenses accountable for 
the wrong they have done to the people. Congress hasgiven them notice 
and the Secretary of the Interior and the State Legislature have given 
them notice that they had no title or right to this land, and that it was 
a part of the public domain and subject to the people’s right under the 
Jand laws of the United States. 

Yet they have continued to sell the land, depriving the people of 
their homes on it, by some action of the Interior Department, or some 
of its clerks, under color of a reservation made by Mr. Schurz in 
1831, fifteen or sixteen years after the expiration of the ten years re- 
quired in the act for the completion of the line of railroad, and thirteen 
years after the State, by a joint resolation,-had notified Congress that 
she had not complied with the conditions of the act and made no claim 
to it, notwithstanding the fact that the State had never by any act of 
the Legislature made any disposition of the land under the act of 17th 
May, 1856. 

The act of Congress (R. S. 2449) is as follows: 


When lands have been, or may hereafter be, granted by any law of Congress 
to any of the several States and Territories, and where such law does not convey 
the fee-simple title of the lands or require patents to be issued therefor, the list 
of lands which have been, or may hereafter be, certified by the Commissioner 
of the General Land O tice ander the seal of his office, either as originals or 
copies of the original deeds, shall be regarded as conveying the fee-simple of 
all the lands embraced in such lists that are of the character contemplated by 
such act of Congress and intended to be granted thereby; but when lands em- 
braced in such lists are not of the character embraced by such acts of Congress, 
and are not intended to be granted thereby, the lists. so far as these lands are 
concerned. shall be perfectly null and void, and no right, title, claim, or iuter- 
est shall be conveyed thereby (10 Stats, 346; 18 i2., 175; R. S., 2449: House Mis- 
cellaneous Document, Forty-seventh Congress, second session, volume 16; Di- 
gest of Decisions.) 


This statute is very plain, and makes any certificate by a Commis- 
sioner of land not embraced in an act of Congress and not intended to 
be granted thereby absolutely null and void. 


LAW GIVES FLORIDA CENTRAL AND PENINSULA RAILROAD COMPANY NO RIGHT, 


Let us inquire whether a grant of land to a State of alternate sections 
along a line of road required to be disposed of by the Legislature of 
the State for the construction of a line of railroad only as such railroad 
shall be actually built, and that the entire line of road shall be built 
and completed in ten years from the date of the act, where the Legisla- 
ture had not disposed of the grant, where no location of the line of road 
was made in the lifetime of the grant, so as to fix the locality or place of 
the alternate sections, where the Legislature of the State not only failed 
to dispose of it, but by an act of Legislature declared that the State had 
not complied with the conditions of the grant, and asked for a new grant 
on new conditions—let us inquire whether a certification of lists of land 
twenty years after the expiration of the grant, and after its surrender by 
the Legislature to a company or person to whom the Legislature has not 
granted it, is embraced in the act and intended to be granted by the act 
which prescribes these conditions as necessary to the validity of thegrant, 
and we see at once how entirely and absolutely void is the title claimed 
to be given by the persons representing themselves as a railroad com- 
pany owning this grant, and how absolutely void is any certification 
of lists of land to them. We may begin, then, to form some idea of 
the wrong and iniquity of these persons in taking greatsums of money 
from the people and giving them a worthless quit-claim deed to this 


land. 
NO GRANT FROM WALDO TO TAMPA, 


Mr. President, on the 17th May, 1858, an act was approved granting 
to the States of Florida and Alabama the alternate sections upon lines 
of railroad which were to be constructed in those States, the lines of 
railroad in Florida designated by the act being from Pensacola to Jack- 
sonville and from Fernandina to Tampa Bay. The third section of that 
act provides: 

Sec. 3. That the said lands hereby granted to the said State shall be subject 
Ne disposal of the Legislature reof for the purposes aforesaid, and no 
0 . . 

(The entire act of 1856 will be found at the end of this speech. ) 

In 1859, on the third of November, there is a letter from the governor 
of the State of Florida, M. S. Perry, to be found upon the records of 
the office of the Commissioner of Public Lands, notifying the Depart- 
ment that the State of Florida had not disposed of this land, and that re- 
mains true to day. There has never been a disposal of this land by the 
State of Florida as required by the act, and here is the official notifica- 
tion of the governor, which I will print in these remarks, to the Secre- 
tary ot the Interior, declaring that there could be no location, nor ac- 
ceptance, nor selection by the governor of the State of the alternate sec- 
tions, because the Legislature of the State had not disposed of it under 
the act of Congress, There could be no grant and no right vested in 
any one without the previous action of the Legislature of the State. 
But the Legislature of the State in 1868, following up this letter of the 
governor declaring that the State had not disposed of it, by a joint res- 
olution in the form of law, notified the Government of the United States 
that the State had not complied with the granting act, and did not 
elaim this grant of land. 


FAISE CLAIMS UNDER TWENTY-FIRST SECTION INTERNAL-IMPROVEMENT ACT. 


Nor is thatall. The only pretense of a claim which is made to this 
grant was that under the twenty-first section of the internal improve- 
ment act of the State of Florida it had been declared that the railroad 
companies which, under the authority of that act and in pursuanceof its 
pores should complete the lines of road indicated in the act, should 

ve (the governor directing the selection of it) the right to the land. 
(See twenty-first section in appendix.) 

This internal-improvementactserved its purpose, and in 1866 and 1868 
and 1869 the railroads that were constructed under it, for parts of the 
lines were sold as completed roads, and the remainder of the lands of 
the State have, by various legislative acts, been disposed of for other 
purposes, disconnected with and entirely different from the consiruc- 
tion of these lines of road, so that, in effect, the object of the trust was 
declared by the Legislature to be ended. 

So that if the trust created under the act of the State Legislature of 
1855 remains in existence it is a trust without an object, and certainly 
without any connection with the construction of this line of railroad from 
Waldo to Tampa, or from Chattahoochee to Pensacola, all the land 
embraced in that trust and all the means created by it having been 
conveyed and appropriated by the Legislature to other and different 
objects. To the end that this may be understood, I here state that the 
State of Florida had granted to her by acts of Congress, as follows: In 
1845, on her admission into the Union, 500,000 acres of land for inter- 
nal improvements. In 1850 the swamp and overflowed lands ren- 
dered thereby unfit for cultivation, to pay the expense of levees, ditches, 
and drains’? to make the swamp and overflowed land dry and fit for . 
cultivation. 

Under this act of 1850 about 11,000,000 acres out of the 37,000,000 
acres in the State were patented to the State under the confirmatory act 
of 1857; thus making 11,500,000 acres of land, or about that quantity. 
In 1855 the State Legislature enacted an act to encourage a liberal 
system of internal improvements.“ The act will be found at the close 
of this speech. It conveyed to the trustees of internal improvement the 
500,000 acres of internal-improvement land then remaining unsold and 
all the swamp and overflowed land granted to the State by the act of 
1850. 


The trustees were the governor, comptroller, treasurer, attorney-gen- 
eral, and register, and their successors ex oficio trustees. The objects 
and powers of the trust were to sell the lands and apply the proceeds to 
the payment of the interest on certain and limited amounts of bonds of 
such companies as should accept the benefits of the act and build cer- 
tain lines of railroad or parts of the lines designated in theact. These 
lines of railroad were a line of railroad from Pensacola, or Escambia 
Bay, to Jacksonville, on the St. John’s River,” and a line of railroad 
from Fernandina to Tampa Bay, with an extension to Cedar Keys, 
Fla. It will be noted here that the land proposed to be granted to the 
State in the act of May 17, 1856, is no part of the land conveyed to 
the trustees by the act of January 5, 1855. At this time the act of Con- 
gress of May 17, 1856, had not been passed. 

But by the twenty-first section of the act of the State Legislature of 
January 5, 1855, it was provided thatif Congress should thereafter grant 
lands to the State in aid of these lines of railroad the companies build- 
ing the lines of railroad under the provisions of that act should have 
the benefit of them, and the governor should direct the lands to be se- 
lected for them. 

The Florida Railroad Company was authorized under its amended 
charter to build a railroad from Fernandina to Tampa and Cedar Keys, 
and accepted the provisions of the act from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, 
and afterwards claimed to accept it from Fernandina to Tampa Bay. 

The Florida, Atlantic and Central Railroad Company accepted the 
provisions of the act from Jacksonville to Pensacola or Escambia Bay. 
The Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company accepted the act from 
Tallahassee to Jacksonville, and from Tallahassee to Pensacola, thas 
covering the same line as the Florida, Atlantic and Central Railroad 
Company. 

The Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company constracted the road 
from Tallahassee and Quincy to Lake City and met the Florida, At- 
lantic and Central Railroad from Jacksonville at Lake City. Neither 
company ever built any other part of the line westward to Pensacola. 

The Florida Railroad Company constructed the road from Fernan- 
dina to Cedar Keys and never built any other part of that line to 
Tampa. 

All these parts of the lines were built before 1861. 

In 1866 and 1869 ali of these railroads were sold by the trustees 
under the powers of the act creating the trust (as they alleged) as 
completed roads, the act only authorizing them to seil after comple- 
tion. 

In 1859 the governor informed the Legislature and officially notified 
the Commissioner of the Land Office that the State Legislature had 
not disposed of the land granted in the act of May 17, 1856, to any of 
the railroad companies, and that no certification of selections could be 
made. The governor also informed the Legislature that the Florida 
Railroad Company had not accepted the act for the line between Waldo 
and Tampa; and also that the Florida Railroad Company was not 
bnilding the road from Waldoto Tampa. The Legislature of 1869 char- 
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tered another railroad company to buildt he line from Waldo to Tampa, 
‘and granted to this company, namely, the Peninsular Railroad Com- 
, the benefits of the internal-improvementact. Neither the Florida 
d Company nor the Peninsular Railroad Company built the line 

or any part of-it from Waldo to Tampa, 
Edwin N. Dickinson and associates purchased, in 1856, at trustees’ 
sale, the Florida Railroad franchises as a completed railroad running 

from Fernandina to Cedar Keys. 


= LEGISLATURE IN 1838 DENIES THE RIGHT. 


In 1868 the Florida Legislature, by a joint resolution, declared that 

the State had not complied with the conditions of the act and prayed 

to make a new grant on condition that none of the railroads 
chartered before the war should have any benefit from the grant. 

This joint resolution has two aspects, one as adisclaimer of any right 
or claim to the grant; second, as a refusal to dispose of it for the benefit 
= the Florida Railroad Company which had then been newly organized 

or two 

In 1870-71, the railroads having all been sold as completed railroads, 
the Legislature passed Au act to perfect the public works of the 
State,” granting money bonds instead of lands, 

Mr. President, here is a joint resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida of 1889, containing recitals which I will not read, but will, 
if there shall be no objection, print with these remarks—=z joint resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of Florida which did not become a law, but which 
received the vote of a majority of both houses of the Legislature and is 
an expression of opinion on the part of the people of that State and of 
their Legislature of the facts in regard to this matter. It recites the 


t, and asked Congress to dis of it upon conditions which excluded 
all com es chartered previous to that time. 
(See joint resolutions in appendix.) 


HISTORY OF THIS WRONG ON THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. President, following this story along by which to-day the homes 
of the people in Florida over a large area of the very best portion of 
the State are being appropriated, not for the construction of railroads, 
but, as appears by the records of the circuit court of the United States 
at Jacksonville, solely in the interest of the nal fortunes of two 
or three or four individuals who have no ow of right, title, or 
claim under the terms of any law either of Congress or the State of 
Florida—following this narration of facts, commencing in 1855 and 
ending in 1869, the roads which were authorized to be built under the 
internal-improvements act of 1855, which were none of them con- 
stracted except in and were all sold as completed roads, and their 
connection with statute which is the only statute that ever made 
any mention whatever of this grant of land contained in the act of 
Congress of the 17th of May, 1856, ceased and the statute became in- 
operative and no longer had or could have any connection whatever 
with this railroad or with any other. 

I said this was the only statute of the State which ever made any 
mention of this grant. ere is a statute which disposes of so much 
of this grant as lies between Pensacola and the Alabama and Florida 
boundary line, in the direction of Montgomery, to the Florida and Ala- 
bama Railroad Company, but this has no relation to the subject, ex- 
cept that it emphasizes the failure and refusal of the Legislature to 
dispose of the grant from Pensacola to Jacksonville and from Fernan- 
dina to Tampa. 

Nor is that all. The Florida Railroad was sold in 1866 as a com- 

eted road and was bought by Mr. E. N. Dickinson, a person of great 

ction in this country, a resident of New York, as a completed 
road terminating at Cedar Keys, and the Legislature of the State granted 
the right to the new company (see the act in appendix) to build a line 
of road from Waldo, the present point of connection, to Tampa Bay, 
and limited them to a certain time for the completion of that road. 

That time expired; the limit was again extended and expired, and 
no road was ever built. Thus for a series of years this matter stood, 
the lands embraced in this alleged grant never having been mentioned 
or disposed of in any shape, manner, or form by one word, syllable, 
or reference in any law of any description whatever, the joint resolu- 
tion of the State passed in 1868 declaring that the State had not com- 
plied with any of the conditions of the grant and made no claim to it, 
and with no other legislation whatever except the acts of the isla- 
ture which disposed of all the land of the trust created by the internal- 
E of 1855 to other and entirely different routes and com- 
panies. 

Not only the joint resolution of the Legislature declaring that the 
State had not complied with the conditions of the act of May 17, 1856, 
and asking a new grant on condition that none of the railroad com- 
panies chartered before the war should have the benefit of the new 
grant, but the history of the sale of all these railroads as completed 
roads, and the retirement of their bonds guarantied as to interest by the 


internal-improvement fund, which was the swamp and overflowed land 
grant of 1850, and 500,000 acres o internal improvement land, and 
the of the act to perfect the public works of the State, t- 
ing the money bonds of the State to the purchasersof the Pensacola and 
Georgia Railroad, under the name of the Jacksonville, Pensacola and 
Mobile Railroad Company, and to the new Florida Railroad Company, 
or any other company which should build a railroad to Tampa, all 
prove, beyond a possible doubt, that the Florida Railroad Company 
never had a claim or right to the grant of May 17, 1856, from Waldo 
to Tampa, and that the Legislature of the State never disposed of the 
land from that day to this to this company or to any other company. 
CLAIM C7 TITLE UNDER MR, E. N. DICKINSON, 

The claim of title of Mr. Dickinson and associates, and of the Atlantic 
and West India Transit Company, and of the Florida Railway Navi- 
gation Company, and of the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad 
Company, all these being the names at different times of the same 
company, and allclaiming through Mr. Dickinson’s purchase of the old 
Florida Railroad from Fernandina to Cedar Keys as a completed road, 
and by assignment from him, rests on an absolute fiction and has not a 
single fact to support it, but is contradicted by the laws, the records, 
and the public history of the State. 

This road having been bought as the property of this person, this 
franchise of a completed road, with the right, under its charter, to build 
a road to Tampa, not as a part of the internal-improvement act, not as 
a road having any kind of aid or subsidy in land from the State, not as 
the beneficiary of the grant to the State under the disposal of the 
lature, but having a mere charter right to go to Tampa, in 1881, - 
tecn years after the Legislature of the State had declared to Congress 
that they made no claim whatever to this land, and had complied with 
none of theconditions of theact, and thirteen years after the Legislature 
had refused to dispose of the land to the new company, this company ap- 
peared in the Interior Department and obtained a reservation. Under 
Mr. Secretary Chandler this was refused, he acting in conformity with 
the joint resolution of the State Legislature in surrendering this grant 
and declaring that it made no claim to it,and asking for a new grant 
upon different conditions; but Mr. Secretary Schurz, without author- 
ity of law, in defiance of the action of the State of Florida declining 
to make claim to this grant and stating that the State had not complied 
with any of its conditions, made a reservation for the benefit of what he 
called the successor of the Florida Railroad Company. We have seen 
that the Florida Railroad Company had beensold as a completed read to 
Cedar Keys, and the internal-· improvement act had at that time ceased to 
be operative because of the disposal of all the lands forother and different 
2 and that the only possible connection between the old Florida 

ailroad Company and this grant under the act of May 17, 1856, was 
that the twenty-first section of the internal-improvement act provided 
that the companies which should build the lines of road designated in 
that act, and under the authority of that act, should, under the direc- 
tion of the governor, have the right to the land which should 
thereafter grant; and the fact that the old Florida Railroad Company 
had built under that act a road from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, not to 
Tampa, and had claimed the right to accept the provisions of the act 
and build the road to Tampa in 1856, 1857, and in 1858, and had claimed 
to have graded a part of the line, namely, from Waldo to Ocala, 40 miles, 
only before the war. 


FACTS WHICH PROTECT PEOPLE'S RIGHTS. 


But just there came in the difficulty. The governor of the State ofi- 
cially informed the Legislature in 1858-’59 that the Florida Railroad 
Company had not accepted the provisions of the internal-improvement 
act of 1855, and was not building a railroad to Tampa. The Legisla- 
ture of Florida, in pursuance of the governor’s recommendation enacted 
a statute chartering another and different railroad company, and giving 
to this railroad company, and not to the Florida Railroad Company, the 
right to accept the provisions of this act and to have the benefits of the 
internal-improvement act from Waldo to Tampa. 

Thus the Florida Railroad Company was left without the right to the 
benefits even of the internal-improvement act from Waldo to Tampa. 

Another difficulty was that neither the Florida Railroad Company 
nor the Peninsular Railroad Company ever constructed any part of the 
railroad from Waldo to Tampa nor even located any line of railroad 
under the authority of a disposal by the Legislature to either of them 
of the grant of May 17, 1856. 

The Florida Railroad Company did survey a line to Tampa under its 
general charter, but, as we have seen, without being recognized by the 
governor or the State Legislature as the beneficiary of the internal-im- 
provement act, which the Legislature and the governor had expressly * 
reſused to allow. 

Even if it had been such beneficiary of the internal-improvement act, 
we have seen that the granting act of 17th May, 1856, required an act 
of the islature disposing of this grant and authorizing the location 
of the line and building of the road, and the governor, in 1858, informs 
the Legislature and informs the Commissioner of Public Lands that no 
such disposal had been made, and the laws of the State inform us and 
informed the Interior Department that no such law exists or ever cx- 
isted. 
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The laws of the State further inform us that if the internal-improve- 
ment act enacted two years before the act of 17th May, 1856, had dis- 
of the grant of May 17, 1856, and if the old Florida Railroad 
mpany or the new Florida Railroad Company had acquired any rights 
under this act of 1855 to the line from Waldo to Tampa, none of which 
propositions are true, yet the fact that the internal-improvement act 
ceased to operate and was virtually repealed by the saleof all the roads 
as completed roads and by the appropriation by the Legislature of all 
the land conveyed to that trust for other and different lines of railroad 
would have prevented the purchasers of the Florida Railroad from 
Fernandina to Cedar Keys from acquiring any rights under the inter- 
nal-impmvement act of any kind whatever. 

If the Florida Railroad had never been sold and was still alive under 
its former charter, with all its rights, it would not have even a pretense 
of a right to the land granted by the act of Congress of May 17, 1856: 
first, because the Legislature of the State not only never disposed of the 
land to it, but, secondly, because the Legislature expressly refused to 
dispose of the land by incorporating another company in 1858-’59 on 
the express ground that the Florida Railroad Company had no right to 
the benefits of the internal-improvement act of 1855, and had not ac- 
cepted the same, and was not building the road, and further because 
if the Florida Railroad Company was alive to-day the internal-improve- 
ment act having ceased to be operative and all the objects of the trust 
having been abandoned, and the trustees become merely naked trust- 
ees, without any beneficial uses, and the State, the beneficiary of the 
trust, having asserted its power to dispose of the internal improvement 
and the swop and overflowed lands, these being all the lands conveyed 
in the trust, there could be nothing derived from thatact by the Florida 
Railroad Company it it were alive to-day. 

These observationsall apply with equal force to the part of this grant 
which lies between Chattahoochee on the Apalachicola River and Pen- 
sacola in West Florida, the claims of right being equally bare-faced and 
fraudulent in every possible view of law or equity or common sense. 
There are some facts which distinguish this part of the grant from that 
part which lies between Waldo and Tampa, which will be the subject 
of separate consideration. 

The message of Governor M. S. Perry in 1858-59 and the act ot the 
Legislature of February 1858.50, denying the right of the Florida Rail- 
road Company to the benefits of the internal- improvement fund and char- 
tering the Florida Peninsular Railroad Company and granting the bene- 
fits of the act of 1855 to this company, and the actsof the Legislature 
appropriating the land to other objects and creating a new system of 
internal improvements, under the title of ‘‘An act to perfect the public 
works of the State,’’ will be found at the close of this speech. 


ARGUMENT VERY PLATS. 


The argument is very plain. 
First. The granting act of May 17, 1856, required the Legislature 
to dispose of the lands before the inception eyen of a right could take 


Second. The Legislature did notdispose of the land so far as that part 
of the grant lying between Waldo and Tampa is concerned, and has 
not disposed of it even to this day. 

Third. The t was of alternate sections within 6 miles on either 
side of a line of railway required to be actually built before any right 
to the alternate sections could be acquired under this act. 

Fourth. There must have been a location of a line as the bene- 
ficiary of the grant before there could be even an incipient right ac- 
gma under the act to the alternate sections of land along the line of 


Until the Legislature disposed of the land and authorized the location 
of a line of road as the beneficiary of the grant, no rights could attach 
toany particular land, namely, to the alternate sections of land along a 
line of railroad not authorized to be located or built by the Legisla- 
ture as the beneficiary of the grant. 

This must be done during the lifetime of the grant and not after the 
Legislature has declared its failure to comply with the conditions of the 
granting act. i 

Fifteen years after the purchase of the Florida Railroad these per- 
sons, the purchasers of the old Florida Railroad as a completed road 
from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, appeared in the Interior Department 
under the name of the Atlantic and West India Transit Company, suc- 
cessor of the Florida Railroad Company, and obtained this reservation; 
and what then? ‘They claim a right to complete this road as a partof 
their franchise, the franchise being the purchase of a completed road, 
and the record shows that the Legislature of the State had in 1859 de- 
clared that the Florida railroad which they bought as acompleted road 
had no right, title, or interest in this grant. They bad none of the 
rights, under the internal-improvement act, to the line from Waldo to 
Tampa, so that, evenif that act had been in existence, they could have 
bought nothing, because the Florida Railroad Company, whose fran- 
chise they bought, had been declared by the Legislature of the State to 
have no right, title, interest, or claim whatever under the old internal- 
improvement act to the line from Waldo to Tampa; and, further, be- 
cause the Legislature of the State, so far from disposing of the land to 
the New Florida Railroad Company, subsequently the Atlantic and 


West India Transit Company, two years after the purchase, by an act of 
the Legislature, after disclaiming any right to the grant under the act 
of 1850, urged Congress to make a new grant on the condition that 
none of the companies (Florida Railroad Company included) chartered 
before the war should have any right or interest in the grant. 

Here is the letter of the governor of the State stating that the State 
had not authorized even a location, even the inception of aright. I 
have here the letter of Governor Perry in 1859 and the act of the Leg- 
islature of the State expressly notifying the Government of the United 
States and the Commissioner of the General Land Office that the State 
of Florida had not even commenced to vest the right in any grantee, 
because her Legislature had not disposed of the grant. We all know 
that there could be no right vested in any corporation or natural per- 
son except through the disposal of the grant by the Legislature. Those 
are the terms ot the act. The grant expired in its lifetime without any 
disposal by the Legislature. 

In 1868, after the ten years limited for the completion of the entire line 
had expired, the State again notifies the Congress of the United States 
and the executive department by a joint resolution that she had not 
complied with any of the conditions of the grant, which must be held 
to refer to the fact that she had not even made a disposal of it to any 
railroad company. And yet, with these facts of record in her laws and 
giving notice to all persons that under the authority of the Legislature of 
the State there has never been a beneficiary of this grant designated; 
that the grant expired without the construction of any railroad; that 
the road of the railroad company under which these people pretended to 
claim was sold as a completed road terminating at Cedar Keys; that 
unless it had been a completed road in the sense of the law there wax 
no authority to sell it, because the terms of the internal-improvement 
act are that after the completion of the several lines of railroad men- 
tioned in this act the trustees may seize and sell; therefore, if it had 
aor been completed at that time, there could have been no authority to 
sell it. 

After purchasing a completed road, which unquestionably meant a 
road that had no franchise to go any farther, because if it had a right 
to go farther it could not be a completed road—after purchasing this 
completed road the purchaser appeared in the Interior Department 
fourteen years afterwards and after Mr. Chandler had opened the land 
to settlement by the people of the country; after railroads had been 
bnilt by private capital under other inducements furnished by the 
State paralleling almost and penetrating this same section of country; 
years after the grant had expired and after the Legislature of the State 
had notified the Commissioner of Public Lands, in 1859, that the Legis- 
lature of the State had failed to make any disposal of it; after the 
Legislature, in 1868, had by law enacted that none of the conditions 
had been complied with, and therefore asked Congress to make a new 
grant upon a condition which excluded the Florida Railroad Company 
from having any right or interest whatever in it; with these facts of 
record here, of record in the laws of the State which I will print, of 
record in the declaration of a majority of the members of both houses 
of the Legislature, in 1889, of record in the fact that the statute of the 
State to-day contains no word, no syllable, no reference to a grant of 
the benefits of the act of the 17th of May, 1856, to the Florida Railroad 
Company, the alleged predecessor in the grant of this Atlantic and West 
India Transit Company, with the fact that the Florida Railroad was sold 
as a completed road by the authority of the trustees of the internal 
improvement fund and bought as a completed road, these persons claim 
the right to sell, and are selling, and have been selling vast quan- 
tities of this land, to the amount probably of from one to two million 
dollars of money extorted from the labor of the people of Florida and 
the citizens of the United States, for that which the Government and 
the law has given to them for free homes for themselves and their wives 
and children. Is there any language which can adequately describe 
the enormity of this offense? Is there any punishment too great for 
these acts ; this business of selling the homes of people which, by pub- 
lic laws, have been guarantied to them, and taking from their wives and 
children the comforts of life? 


NO JUSTIFICATION FOR SUCH A FRAUD, 


How is it that such a fraud can be perpetrated? How is it that 
representing the State and the people here, that with the authority ot 
the National Government, we can not take action to prevent these men 
from enriching themselves by selling the homes of these people, and 
extorting from them years of teil for that which the plain letter of the 
law openly and palpably denies them a right to? 

Mr. President, I challenge denial and answer of these statements. i 
willrepeatthem. I will print the actof the 17thof May, 1856, which 
contains these words: . 

That thesaid lands 2 granted to the said State shall be subject to the 
disposal of the Legislature thereof for the purposes aforesaid, and no other. 

I will not read the provisions of this law of 17th of May, 1856, which 
provides that this entireline of railroad shall be completed in ten years, 
That raises a subject of contention in reference to the decision in the 
Schulenberg vs. Harriman case, The point I make is that the law re- 
quired ths Lenislatare to dispose of the land granted, and there could, 
be no beneficial interest or right acquired except through an act of the 
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Legislature; and in 1869 the governor of the State of Florida, M. S. 
Perry, iu his letter states as follows: 

The Legislature has as yet made no further disposition of the lands inuring 
to this Siate under the Cougressional act of May 17, 1856, 

The further disposition“ meaning that the Legislature had di 
of the part of the grant between Pensacola and the Alabamaand Florida 
boundary line in the direction of Montgomery, to the Pensacola and 
Montgomery Railroad Company, I think was its title, and“ no further 
disposition had been made.” 

This is an official fact, and if it be not true, or if there has been a 
disposal by the Legislature since, the laws of the State of Florida wiil 
show it. Saver there has been none for the land from Waldo to Tampa, 
What follows? Does it not follow that this land beyond even a possi- 
ble doubt is and has always been punlic land, the grant having expired 
in 1868, the State having not only not disposed of it in the mean time, 
but having notitied Congress that she had not complied with any of the 
conditions of the granting act and asked Congress to dispose of it in a 
new grant? Following that, in 1866 and 185%, ail the railroads under 
the internal-improvement act were sold as completed roads. 

Their new fraachises were disconnected with the internal-improve- 
ment act, relieved from its obligations and unaided by its provisions, 
excepting only a lien for 1 per cent. annually for their old first-mort- 
gage bonds remaining unpaid, with otherand different inducements in 
the shape of money bonds instead of land subsidies for the construction 
of the roads. Under all these acts the roads failed to be constructed. 
In 1882 the purchasers of the old Florida Railroad and ot the Florida, 
Atlantic and Central Railroad and of the Pensacola and Georgia Rail- 
road organized under the general incorporation law of the State under 
the name of the Florida Railroad and Navigation Company, and had 
transferred to it by the purchase of the charter of the old Florida Rail- 
road an assumed right to the grant of land made by the act of Congress 
of the 17th of May, 1856, which the State had declared she had never 
disposed of, which her laws show she had never disposed of, which her 
resolution of 1868 affirmed she had never disposed of, which her laws 
show had never been granted by the State, with notice in the public 
laws of the fact that the State had repealed the provisions of the in- 
ternal-improvement act of 1855. 

Mr. President, the facts may be briefly stated thus: Here is an ap- 
propriation of a large part of the public land in Florida by virtue of an 
order of reservation obtained from the Interior Department in defiance 
of the action of Congress, in defiance of the letter of the governorof the 
State and the laws of the Stateof Florida, a reservation obtained in the 
Department here by a few persons, strangers, non-residents, not be- 
longing to the people of Florida, and they proceed to levy a tax of from 
one to three or four million dollars upon the labor of the people of 
Florida and of the people of the United States as a condition of the oc- 
eupancy of this land of the United States which has been by the laws 
of the United States given to the people fcr free homes. There is a 
letter of Mr. Teller on this subject, notifying those people that the 
bought subject to ‘he action of the Interior Department, and that this 
company had no right to sell, and that they took their land under the 

nalty or the menace of a loss of it by the action of Congress or the 
Patare action of the Interior Department. 

A CRIME UNDER THE LAWs, 

Notwithstanding that, these individuals have, in violation of the crim- 
inal laws of the United States, been allowed to proceed and to sell to 
these people their homes upon this land—in some cases to corporations, 
inother cases individuals and speculators, in others compelling the peo- 
ple who are there applying for homes under the homestead law to pay 
to them large prices. They had to forfeit their improvements or to bor- 
row money at high and confiscatory rates of interest, These persons 
purchased the franchise of the old Florida road as a completed road, 
paying fcr it thesum of three hundred and some thousand dollars which 
was invested in the old bonds of the road, the first-mortgage bonds as 
they were called, at 20 cents on the dollar, a nominal consideration. 

These purchasers of this old Florida completed road acquired no right 
as we have seen, because the Florida Railroad Company never had been 
the grantee from the State. I challenge the production of any act of 
the State of Florida that gave to the Florida Railroad Company any 
benefits whatever in this land grant of the 17th of May, 1856, from 
Waldo to Tampa, or inany other part of it. The purchasers of this com- 
pleted road, to whom the Legislature had never granted any right in 
these lands, who the Legislature had declared were not even entitled to 
the benefits of the internal-improvement act from Waldo to Tampa, 
but had organized another company years before the war in 1859, and 
given to it the benefits of the internal-improvement act; these pur- 

. chasers of the old Florida Railroad charter, a completed road, sold by the 
trustees as a completed road, sold under a provision of the law that 
they should not and had no power tosell until after the completion of 
the line of road indicated in the act; these purchasers set up a claim 
in the Interior Department, not before any court of law, to these lands, 
and the reservation was made notwithstanding the law of the State of 
1868, the governor’s letter of 1859, the acts of the Legislature of 1859, 
declaring that the Florida Railroad Company had never had any in- 
terest, or right, or grant in this land; that the State had made no dis- 
posal of it, notwithstanding the joint resolution of 1868 declaring that 
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the State had not complied with any of the provisions of the act, and 
the terms of the act which said that after ten years expired the State 
should be prohibited from any sale of the land, : 

PEOPLE MUST PAY MR. WAILES AND OTHERS $104,009. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, in Harri- 
man vs, Shuleiman, does not touch this case, because this is a case where 
the Legislature of the State not only did not dis of the land, but 
where, alter the grant had expired, they notified the Congress of the 
United States that they did not claim it. Here stands this purchaser 
of this completed road, doing what? Transferring to this company, 
organized in 1882 or 1883, this grant to the State of Florida of the 17th 
of May, 1856, and under that assumed title more than a million of dol- 
lars have been extorted from the people. Here is this record of the 
United States circuit court. Mr. S. I. Wailes swore that they 
to give him 81,000 acres of this land valued at $3 an acre ($243,000); 
for what? For obtaining from ths Interior Department this reserva- 
tion, for services as a lobbyist here in Washington City (see extracts 
from the record in the appendix), and yet the act of Congress required 
that the land should be disposed of by the Legislature only for what? 
For the construction of the specified line of road, and only as the road 
was actually built. Was it constracting a line of road to give a Wash- 
ington lobbyist 81,000 acres of valuable land at $3 an acre? 

Another 83,000 acres of it is testified by him to have been disposed 
of by the persons (E. N. Dickinson and others) holding under this as- 
sigument from the purchaser of the old Florida road, 87,000 acres of it 
to pay the taxes on the completed road. Here is $404,009 in one state- 
ment paid by the people of Florida, not for building a railroad, but for 
the personal benefit of individuals. 

I here insert an extract from my speech of January 14, 1890: 

PERSONAL INTERESTS ACQUIRED OUT OF THE PUBLIC LANDS, 
Let us make a summary of the individual and personal interests in these se- 


lections of swamp and overtlowed lands, and of land claimed under this grant 
of May 12 1356 (on the ground that it is for constructing railroads), as appears 


from official papers on record: 
S. I. Wailes, 1881-82; Acres, 
Indemnity certificates assigned for services eee 75, 010. 22 
Sold S. I. Wailes, on his account as State age. - 
e EAE RIRE AE EE ENA = 70,782.97 

188182, Ientered by 8. I. Wailes, under his contract with trustees 
TTT aiaaastass TARD 21, 664, 03 

Certificate No. 1, being 20 per cent. of whole amount, for recoverin; 

same under his contract with trustees.. 3 1,073. 96 
168, 531. 19 
Nov. I. 1881. Eight per cent. of patends......... . . « 1. 956. 92 
%⁵Ü]n!ʃrùĩ½ A E A taxacoucter fmaneruer tremor scaled 5, 800. 00 
176, 288. 11 

Muy zl. Indemnity certifieates assigned S. I. Wailes, agent at Wash- 
T A E INE ORPO E E EAA AR OAT O ieee = 1,677.92 
Assigned Mr, Wailes for services. 17,141.76 
To Mr. Wailes, $25,810.36, in land... 5, 162. 07 
April 23. Mr. Wailea, for services . 4,639.51 
Z ⁵pD ̃ d stavak , ĩͤ pocnbieektedene® 214, 909. 37 


In addition to this I estimate that under his contract for 2 cents an acre for 
all selections 7,000,000 acres have been and will be selected, making 214,999.37 
acres of land and $149,000. In addition, Charles Pomeroy, clerk and agent of 
L. G. Dennis, has received 5,800 acres for making selections, Williams, Swann 
& Co., 3,614.66 acres for making selections, and John A. Henderson, 29,580,21 
acres for making selections; making 253,000 acres of land and an estimated sum 
of $140,000 paid and to be paid and depeudent on the validity of selections of 
land as swamp and overflowed and arny rendered unfit for cultivation, made 
since 1857, aud on proof made since 1857 that land sold by the United States 
pinco 1550 was swamp and overflowed and rendered thereby unfit for cultiva- 
tion. 

Here, then, is a sum of 88 estimated values of between four and five 
hundred thousand dollars, belonging chiefly to two or three persons, depend- 
ent on these selections being made valid. 

Let us now add to this the private and personal interest of a few men in the 
R to the State under the act of May 17, 1856, for the construction of 
railroads: 

Mr. S. I. Wailes, swamp and overflowed lands, 214,009.31 acres, at $l an 


eee eee eee 


C EER TN N E SENE A A 
Johnson, of New York, 85,000 acres, $3 per acre........ 
Edwin N. Dickinson, esq., 350,000 acres, at $3 per acre .... 

Estimating by conjecture the land grant nt of the Pensacola and Atlantic 
Railroad Company to be one-half the value of Mr. Wailes asa lobbyist, we would 
have $300,000 private and personal interest in that obsolete grantin West Florida. 
We find $2,203,909. If we add to this 450,000 acres of land, valued at $450,000, for 
the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Company, assignees, the umount will bo 
8 to the propie having free homes upon it, interested in 
withdrawing t from the laws which dedicate it to the people for free homes. 

This great amount of value paid ton few individuals from the labor of the 
people on this land for making the public lands a grant to the State and pre- 
venting the people from owning their homes and improvements, and from ac- 
quiring free homes under the land laws of the United States, and, instead of re- 
serving it for the use of citizens of the State, making it subject to be sold to 
foreign syndicates, carrving with the sale the right to exact tribute from the 
porot citizens of the United States as the condition of its occupancy and culti- 
vation, 


SETTLERS, PURCHASERS, AND PEOPLE DEFRAUDED, 
Mr. President, here stands the case before the Congress of the United 
States. The actual settler, the homesteader, whose protection both 
litical parties have pledged themselves to, whom the laws give the right, 
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who has gone upon the land or who wishes to acquire a home on it, is 
met by an unauthorized order from the Interior Department, made in 
defiance of the State law and of the act of Congress, under w agents 
of these speculators claiming under this fraudulent title demand of him 
that he shall pay to them three and four and five and ten and twenty 
dollars an acre, as it may be, for his home, for his orange groves. Hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of letters have come to me asking why Con- 
gress permits this condition of things to continue. It is not necessary 
to say that the laws make this criminal. It is no justification for us 
or the Interior Department to say that the laws punish the men who im- 
pose these fraudulent pretenses upon the people. The fact remains that 
it is done, and that under our laws this injustice and this wrong is being 
committed upon the people living on and others desiring homes on the 

ublie domain. These wrongs touch the pocket and the means and the 

bor and the comfort of the people. They are carried on solely in the 
interest of the personal fortunes of a few men, and not for public im- 
provements. 

I challenge denial of these facts. Here are the records of the State, 
here is the action of the last Congress of the United States, here is the 
action of the House of Representatives, here is the declaration of a 
majority of both houses of the Legislature of Florida containing these 
recitals, here is the fact plain, distinct, and evident that we are per- 
mitting a few individuals under color of an unauthorized reservation 
made in violation of law by the Secretary of the Interior, in defiance of 
the notice of the governor of the State in 1858~59, in defiance of the 
resolution of the Legislature of the State by a public law that she had 
not complied with any of the conditions of the grantand made no claim 
to it—we are permitting individuals claiming without the pretense of 
a right under this reservation, by the acquiescence of officials, to dis- 

of this land, and making what? Quitelaim deeds to it for the 
benefit of these personal interests. 
A PENITENTIARY OFFENSE, 

If I were to enter upon some part of the public domain under color 
of some unauthorized reservation and without authority of law execute 
deeds, take the money of the people and give them nothing but my 
quitclaim deed for it, I would be arrested, convicted, and sent to the 
penitentiary. In what respect do these men differ from me if I were 
todo that? In nothing except the great profits they have derived and 
are deriving from the business of selling the homes and improvements 
of the people. Has our Government come to this, that public officials 
ean not be found who will protect the pour man in his rights, the farmer 
and fruit-grower against the despoiler of the people’s homes, the cor- 
ruptionist, the foreign syndicates owning our free home Jand and draw- 
ing princely revenues from the toil of our people. 

Are we not called upon to protect the people against this condition 
of things? Is it not the duty of the legislative department of the 
Government to do something, or are we as Senators so far separated 
from the people of the country that we look with indifference upon 
such a violation of the law, such an invasion of the rights of our 
people to the soil on which they live and labor? 

NATIONAL FARMERS’ ALLIANCE, 

Mr, President, I have before me a resolution passed by the National 
Farmers’ Alliance, a great and powerful association which is destined 
to tell with influence and power upon the political fortunes of this 
country, and a happy circumstance it is that it is growing into power 
an.j can speak potentially to us, commanding us to protect the people 
in their homes. I have this resolulion here demanding that the Sen- 
ators and Representatives of the States shall exhaust all their power to 
protect the people in their homes, to secure them free homes upon the 
public domain, to protect them against the speculations of foreign cap- 
italists, to see that the Jand of the country is reserved for homes for the 
people, that thereby free government may be preserved: 

Resolved, That the public lands are the rightful heritage of the people, and 
should be reserved for actual settlers, and that vast holdings of land by corpo- 
rations, and especially by alien landlords, tending to create in our now free 
America a land and tenant system, is un- American in its nature and subversive 
of that eqs4lity of which we are justly proud. 

e therefore demand that Congress and the Legislatures of the several States 
exhaust 3 constitutional power to secure our domain to actual settlers, 
to the qnd i home ownership may be encouraged and extended and the life 
ahna far government be 8 

Ibring tiow to the attention of Congress again, as I have done for years 
past, as forcibly as I may, the fact that the titles of the people of the 
State of Florida are being involved in confusion and difficulty; that they 
are being compelled, by tearof ejeetment from the homes which the peo- 
ple's Government has granted to them upon the public lands, to take 
quit-claim deeds from this corporation, or rather from the individuals 
who have assigned their pretended right to this corporation, and that 
they are being deprived of their money without even a title to the land. 
I can not find words adequately to describe this shameless business of 
selling the homes and improvements of the people without right and 
without law, and the supineness or negligence of the public officials by 
whom it is permitted. 

PATENTS MUST BE GRANTED TO SETTLERS AND PURCHASERS. 


I have asked for an act giving title to all purchasers in good faith of 
limited quantities of this land to settle this question; I have asked 
and I now ask that all actual settlers shall be protected, as was the 


purpose and intention of the last act of Congress, and that patents be 
given to them, and I ask that the remainder of this public domain be 
opened to homestead settlement for free homes for the people, and that 
the Attorney-General shall be directed to institute proper suits for the 
protection of the people upon that land against these fraudulent and 
illegal claims, and that this shall be done without delay, so that these 
unlawfal proceedings shall be arrested and the perpetrators be brought 
to justice and the people’s homes protected and secured to them. 
OUR PEOPLE'S HOMES MUST NOT BE OWNED BY FOREIGN SYNDICATES. 

The sales of these worthless claims to great bodies of the soil of our 
State to foreign syndicates with the right to tax our people for years 
for the occupation of their own land, their own homes, which the pub- 
lic law has given to them under the established policy of our country, 
should be prevented now before they are consummated. What a shame, 
what a disgrace to our Government, that such astate of things shall be 
permitted to exist. 

Here is a case where there is not a particle of right, not a shadow or 
even a pretense of law or equity, not a single ground of reason or argu- 
ment, where the law, the right of the case, the public welfare, the es- 
tablished policy of the country all concur, and still the fact is that a 
few individuals have been able, and are still able, to nullify the law, to 
overthrow all these just cousiderations, to deprive hundreds and thou- 
sands of familiesof their homes, and many moreof their right to homes, 
and to collect now and in the past or future millions of dollars from 
the people who are to live upon and cultivate the soil. For in the end 
all this price and value and cost and litigation will come upon the 
farmer and the fruit-grower. What is the mysterious power by which 
this can be accomplished? t 

TIIESE MEN HAVE NO RESPECT FOE CONGRESS OR LEGISLATURES, 

Mr. President, what respect have these people for the Senate of the 
United States and the House of Representatives in the presence of the 
fact that for five years the House has been passing lorſeiture bills 
which cover these grants in principle, and that in the last Congress they 
passed a bill forfeiting this grant absolutely and opening it to settle- 
ment, and that the Senate amended it by applying the condition that 
actual settlers should have a patent and that purchasers of limited 
quantities should have a patent from the United States, and thus the 
bill went to the committee of conference and received the approval of 
both Houses? What respect for the Congress of the United States 
have these people who, in the face of this action and with the knowl- 
edge that both houses of the Legislature of Florida in 1889, by a large 
majority in each body, passed a resolution reciting the facts of record in 
the legislacion of the State as I have stated them, that being the third 
time that the Legislature of the State of Florida had authoritatively 
declared that neither this railroad company nor its alleged predecessor 
nor any other railroad company had ever had a grant of this land from 
the State or that it had been disposed of by the Legislature in any way 
whatever? 

Haye we arrived at that condition in which it is only necessary to 
make a false claim the Government large enough to place it be- 
yond the possibility of defeatingit? Such seems to be the opinion of 
these men. I will not believe it. 


PEOPLE’S HOMES TAKEN, 


With this condition of facts, Mr. President, is it not wonderful that 
in this country thousands of people have their homes, their improve- 
ments, their labor for years, their rights to occupation on the public 
domain as free homes upon over a million of acres, upon a territory 
nearly as great as Oklahoma, which was the other day made a Terri- 
tory—that an area of country as great as that should be absolutely put 


in the pockets of a few men in defiance of the act of Congress and of 
the acts of the Legislature of the State of Florida? 
Why, Mr. President, this is the public domain. The duty of the 


law officers is plain. The facts are remarkable, it is true, but I aver 
them and I challenge denial. Here are the laws, here is the recital of 
a majority of each house of the last Legislature, and a true recital of 
facts, I challenge denial; I aver that this land and the homes of these 
people are being sold and disposed of without the least authority and 
in defiance of the public law. Under other circumstancesand unsu 
ported by poweriul influences and the large amount of money whi 

is involved in sustaining the title to these lands and the ownership of 
these individuals, the persons who are selling this land would be 
promptly prosecuted by public authority. 

They are poor men who live upon these Jands, they are laboring 
people from all the States of the Union with their wives and their 
children, whose humble homes and little possessions are at stake here. 
The great capitalists who have bought this land from the original claim- 
ants—claimants, as I say, withouta shadow of right; claimants under 
the title of the Florida Railroad Company, which never had a title or 
a grant or a word ora syllable in the Jaws of the State to give it aright 
under the act of 17th May, 1856—these large capitalists, some of 
them aliens, if they have a right could go to Jaw and litigate it, but 
the poor people of the country to whom the laws have pledged this 
land, many of whom are living upon it, who have been frightened into 
the purchase of the land from the claimants, need the action of Congress 
and of the public authorities in their protection. 
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I have herea letter which I will t with my speech. The letter is 
from Mr. Bul ard, in the county of Putnam, an honest man and a useful 
citizen. I give it to you as an indication of the wrong and the injustice 
which is being perpetrated by our permission upon the le there. 
This man says that he bought a tract of 80 acres of land from the United 
States, entered it, had his certificate of entry, paid his money for it, 
sold it, and it was improved. This railroad company’s t came 
along under this assignment from Mr. Edward N. Dickinson, as the 
patonaier of the Florida Railroad Company, and years after his entry 

m the United States and his payment and his sale and his improve- 
ments, with a valuable orange grove grown upon it by the p aser, 
this gorog man, with his little family of two or three children, who 
had boring all his life for this little competency, is met with a 
demand and threats of a suit for $4,000 for the all failure of title 
by the fraudulent claim of this railroad company, and his life threat- 
ene? with cloud and gloom for years. He writes to me to represent the 
condition of his family, and the alarm which they were under lest his 
little earnings for his lifetime would be swept away, and by a pure and 


absolute fraud. 
CLOUD ON EVERY MAN'S TITLE. 


Shall the men who are inflicting these wrongs upon the peopie be al- 
lowed to continue it with impunity? Shall every family’s home be 
cursed with a false and unreal title in order that these agents and non- 
residents shall fill themselves with the hard-earned money of the peo- 

le? ? 

sf This is but one of hundreds and thousands of cases and we should 
not permit it. I could occupy the whole day in reading letters to you 
from the people who are upon this grant and now being sold out by 
these persons and compelled to purchase their lands at three and four 
dollars an acre, and yet, as Iaver to you, without one word in the law 
of the State of Florida or of the United States which givesto them the 
slightest interest whatever, but in defiance of the repeated action of the 
Legislature of the State of Florida, and yet the Interior Department 
permits it. 

PATENTS FOR SETTLERS AND FOR PURCHASERS AND EVERY HONE MADE SECURE. 

The remedy for this great public wrong is plain. Congress must give 
n patent for 160 acres to e actual settler and to every purchaser ot 
a limited quantity of land, thus making secure every man’s title and 
giving titles where now they have none, and giving repose and security 
to the titles to the lands of the State and securing its ownership to our 
own people, and not to foreign capitalists. They must open the re- 
mainder of this land to homestead or cash entry in small bodies, and 
hold accountable the persons who have taken these great sums of money 
from the people on these false pretenses, 

Every falsehood which malice could inventand money could induce 
has been circulated against me for defending the people’s right to their 
homes, and endeavoring to obtain the passage of a law which would 
make the titles of property in our State secure where now there is no 
title. A few persons, through the action of the Interior Department, 
a under the Florida Railroad Company, have been allowed to 
appropriate to their own personal use a vast amount of the public land 
of the people of the United States and to impose a tribute of millions 
of dollars on the labor of our people. They have made the construction 
of a railroad a pretense for the imposition of this burden on the people. 

This has been a mere pretense, and has nothing to do with the con- 
struction of the road. 

The enterprise and liberality of such men as Mr. H. M. Flagler, Mr. 
H. B. Plant, and Mr. Coleman, and of the late Mr. Barnum, of Con- 
necticut, has built lines of railroad, great hotels, and splendid steam- 
ships which are models of naval construction. These have developed 
the young city of Tampa into a present condition of flourishing vigor 
anda bright promise of future growth into a great commercial metrop- 
olis on the Gulf, and St. Augustine into a marvel of architectural beauty 
and grace, and given to Jacksonville increased grow th and perity and 
assured future of commertvial power and development, while her sister 
city of Fernandina, with her splendid bay, is opening her arms to attract 
a part of the great commerce that is to pass through the ports of this 
part of the State. All along the line of this connection the growing 
and attractive towns and cities of Palatka, Sanford, Orlando, Tavaseres, 
Kissimmee, Lakeland, Bartow, Fort Meade, Arcadia, Fort Ogden, Punta 
Gorda, Manatee, and Fort Myers are becoming places of business and 
delightful sojourn and residence. 

Palatka, on the St. John’s River, with her new railroad connection 
to Macon, Ga., and thence to the North and West with her entire lines 
of railroad, feels the impulse of rapid progress. Ocala, Gainesville, and 
Leesburgh are becoming cities with bright promise of future greatness, 
and many other towns are springing into new growth. The long lines 
of the Florida Central and Peninsula Railroad, running through the 
State from Chattahoochee to Tampa, Fernandina, and Cedar Keys, pass 
through a country which is adapted by nature to be the home of a pros- 
perous and happy people. Cedar Keys, on the Gulf, will develop a 
‘coast trade and become prosperons from the revenues of her own im- 
mediate section, while she will.seek to compete with other places for 
the trade of the Gulf of Mexico. Middle Florida, with its beautiful 
cities of Tallabassee, Quincy, Monticello, and Madison are becoming 


of attraction to the wealthier people of the United States, and 

t Florida, with Live Oak, Lake City, and Jasper, all connected by 

rail, have advantages which will attract to them at an early day mul- 
titudes of people from all parts of our country. 

In the west we have the growing city of Apalachicola, at the mouth 
of a great river, which is beginning to n her former commercial 
strength and prosperity. The beautiful town of Marianna, in the 
splendid farming county of Jackson, with Washington, Holmes, Wal- 
ton, Santa Rosa, and Escambia, with the flourishing towns of Chipley, 
De Funiak, Milton, and others, all connected by rail; the town of St. 
Andrews already growing into notice and only waiting a railroad con- 
nection to attract general attention. 

Then last but not least there is the ancient city of Pensacola, with a 
bay and harbor having no superior, with an assured future of great power 
and prosperity, holding such natural geographical relations tothe great 
mineral and agricultural wealth of Alabama that she can not be di- 
vorced from union with and control of them and awaiting only addi- 
tional and wisely managed railroad facilities to assure to her great 
wealth and population as a port of shipment and of naval construction 
for the commerce of the Gulf of Mexico and of Central and South 
America and the countries of the Pacific. With these great advan- 
tages in the State shall we in Congress permit the greed and avarice of 
a few small men to stand in the way of the prosperity of the people of 
that State? 

The great investments in railroads can only be valuable when the 
soil is cultivated and owned by the people who cultivate it. Every 
public interest demands that the policy of home ownership of the pub- 
lic domain shall be favored, and not be allowed to be defeated by such 
unlawful methods as have been and are now being used in reference 
to this grant of May 17, 1856. 

As to the part of this grant which is situated between Pensacola and 
the Apalachicola River, the facts of the case are equally clear and ren- 
der the claim to it entirely fictitious. The reservation was made of the 
alternate sections along a line which it was supposed would be located 
and built by the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company under the 
internal-improvement act, and under the assumption that the State 
Legislature would dispose of the land under the act of May 17, 1856, 
to this company. This reservation was made under this assumption 
in 1856, soon after the passage of the act. 

The Legislature did not dispose of the land to this company as the 
beneficiary of this grant; did not authorize the location of any line of 
road from Apalachicola River to Pensacola asthe beneficiary of this grant. 

No line of road was ever located under the authority of a disposal of 
this grant by the Legislature. 

No road was ever built and the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad, ran- 
ning from Quincy to Lake City, was sold as a completed road by the 
trustees in 1859, and became an extinct corporation and was prohibited 
by statute from any further extensions, and died without a successor. 

In 1880-81 the Legislature chartered the present Pensacola and At- 
lantic Railroad Company to build a road from Chattahoochee to Pensa- 
cola, and gave them 20,000 acres to the mile, or about 3,000,000 acres, 
of the swamp and overflowed land grant under the act of 1850, and of 
the 500,000 acres internal-improvement grant of 1845, and in addition 
gave them all the right which the State had under the act of the 17th of 
May, 1856, so far as the Jand lay along the road that should be actu- 
ally built, 

This was about fourteen years after the Legislature had refused to 
claim the land and six or seven years after Secretary Chandler had de- 
cided that this land was public Jand and open to settlement and entry. 
The claim of the agent of this company is not to the right now to make 
a selection of the unoccupied land in six miles on either side of the 
road actually built, but that the old unauthorized reservations made 
in 1856 for the extinct Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company, which 
never was the grantee from the Legislature of the State, which never 
located a line of road under a disposal“ by the Legislature, which 
never built any road, which finally was sold by the State officials as a 
completed road, which was forbidden by the Legislature of the State 
to be extended to Pensacola, belongs to the Pensacola and Atlantic 
Railroad Company, and that 600,000 acres of the public land has been 
thus taken away from the operation of the laws which grant it to the 
people for free homes. - : 

It is believed that this or a large part of it is the land which the news- 
papers report is about to be sold to a foreign syndicate by whom trib- 
ute of millions of dollars is to be taken from the toil of our people to 
be spent in foreign lands, after paying a large share to the land- agents 
who make the sale. ~ 

This is taking the land away from the people, and making a business 
of sacrificing the homes and the happiness of our people to satisfy the 
unlawful cupidity and greed of a few men. It is only necessary to 
state the facts of the case to show how absolutely void is this claim of 
title, and how great the wrong and injury to the honest and hard- 
working people of the State, committed by the men who have been 
taking their money from them for this worthless claim of title. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say in regard to this resolution. 

I ask leave to print with my remarks such of the documents as I 
have referred to, if there be no objection, as I think proper; and I will 
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further say that I have no objection to the reference of the resolution 
now to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection to the 
request of the Senator from Florida to print e g in his re- 
marks, and if there be no objection the resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 


APPENDIX, 


[Extract from joint resolution which received a majority vole of both houses 
of the ure of Florida relating to land grant made by the United States 
23 States of Alabama and Florida by the act of Congress approved May 17. 


Whereas by the act of Congress entitled An act gran ublic lands in 
alternate sections to the States of Florida and Alabama, to aid in the construc- 
— e le railroads in said States, approved May 17, 1856, it was provided 
as follows: 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in assembled, That there be and there is hereby granted to the 
State of Florida, for the purpose of uiding in the construction of railroads from 
St. Joh River at Jacksonville, to the waters of Escambia Bay at or near Pen- 
sacola, and from Amelia Island on the AUlanticto the waters of pa Bay, with 
a branch to Cedar Key, on the Gulf of Mexico; and also a railroad from Pen- 
sacola to the State line of Alabama, in the direction of Montgomery, every alter- 
nate section of land desi by odd numbers for six sections in width on 
each side of said rail and branch. But in case it shall appear that the 
United States have, when the lines or routes of said roads and branch are defi- 
nitely fixed, sold any sections or any parts thereof, granted as aforesaid, or that 
the right of pre-emption has attached to the same, then it shall be lawful for any 
agent or agents to be appointed by the 8 of said State to select, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior from the lands of the United 
States nearest to the tiers of sections above fied, so much land in alternate 
sections or parts of sections as shall be equal to such lands as the United States 
have sold or otherwise appropriated, or to which the rights of pre-emption have 
attached as aforesaid; which lands (thus selected in lieu of those sold, and to 
which pre-emption ights have attached aforesaid, together with the sections 
and parts of sections ted by odd numbers as found and appropriated as 
aforesaid) shall be held by the State of Florida for the use and purpose afore- 
said: Provided, That the land to be so located shall in no case be further than 15 
miles from the Unes of said road and branch, selected for and on account of each 
of said roads and branch: Provided further, That the lands hereby granted for 
and on account of said road or branch severally shall be exclusively oppien in 
the construction of that road or branch for and on account of which s lands 
are hereby granted, and shall be disposed of only as the work progresses, and 
tbe same shall be applied to no other purpose whatever: And provided further, 
That any and all lands heretofore reserved to the United States by any act of 
Congress or in any other manner, by competent authority, for the purpose of 
nang ta any object of internal improvement or for any other purpose whatso- 
ever, be and the same sre hereby reserved to the United States from the opera- 
tion of this act, except so far as it may be found necessary to locate the routes 
of said railroads or branch through said reserved lands, in which case the right 
of way only shall be granted. 

“Seo, 2, That the sections and parts of sections of land which by such grant 
shall remain tothe United States within 6 miles on each side of said roads 
or branch shall not be sold for less than double the minimum price of the pub- 
lic lands when sold, nor shall any of said lands become subject to private entry 
until the same shall have been first offered at public sale at the minimum price. 

That the lands hereby granted to said State shall be disposed of by said State 
only in the manner following; that is, a quantity not exceeding 120 sections 
for each of said roads and branch, and included within a continuous length of 
20 miles of each of said roads and branch, may be sold; and when the gov- 
orm or of said State shall certify to the Secretary of Interior that any 20 continu- 
ous miles of reg or either of said roads or ch is completed, the entire 
quantity of land hereby granted, not to exceed 120 sections for cach of said 
roads or branch having 20 continuous miles compieted as aforesaid, and in- 
cluded within a continuous length of 20 miles of each of such roads or branch, 
may be sold; and so, from time to time, until said roads or branch are com- 
pleted; and ifany or either of said roads or branch is not completed within ten 

rs, no further sales shall be made, and the lands shal! revert to the United 


“sxe.3. That the said lands hereby nted to the said State shall be subjectto 
the disposal of the Legislature thereo DEOS DIDONE aforesaid, and no other: 
an i the said railroads and branch shall be and remain public highways for the 
use of the Government of the United States, free from toll or other charge upon 
the transportation of any property or troops of the United States. 

“SEC, 4. That the United States mail 1 be transported over said roads and 
branch, under the direction of the Post-Office Department, at such price as Con- 
pana by law direct: Provided, That until such price is fixed by law the 

tmaster-General shall have power to determine the same, 

“BSEC, 5. That a similar grant of alternate sections of public land is hereby 
made to the State of Alabama to aid in the construction of a line of railroad from 
Montgomery, in said State, to the boundary line between Florida and Alabama, 
in the direction of Pensacola, and to connect with the road from Pensacola to 
such line upon same terms and conditions in all respects as hereinbefore pre- 
scribed.” Approved May 17, 1850. 

And whereas the Legislature of Florida has never granted the said lands, orany 

rt of them. to any railroad company, either within ten years from the date of 
of said act or since that time, except that in the act of the 
ture of Florida entitled “An aha pem rolat the Pensacolaand Atlantic Rail- 
road Company, and to grant certain lands tothe same.“ approved March 4, 1831, 
nearly fifteen years after the said act had expired and to be of any force 
and effect by its own terms of limitations so far as authorizing the construction 
of any line of rnilroad; the following enactment is made: 

Sxc.16. That the State of Florida hereby grants to the said company, its succes- 
sors and assigns, all powers and privileges and all the title and interest of the State 
in and to the lands granted act of Congress,approved May 17, 1856, entitled 
“An act py ah prore lands in alternate sections to the States of Alabama 
and Florida," for the construction of certain railroads in said States, so far as 
said lands lie along the proposed railroad from the Apalachicola River to the 
waters of Escambia Bay for the uses and purposes mentioned in said act of Con- 
gress; and upon the completion of each and every section of 10 miles of said 
road all the right, title. and interest of the State in the alternate sections granted 
by said act opposite said section of 10 miles, shall vest in said company. 

The said act of Con of 12th May, 1556, grants the alternate sections for 6 
miles on either side of a line of road, which shall be actually constructed within 
ten years from the passage of said act, and whereas the reservation under said 
grant was of 6 miles on either side of a line of railroad projected by the Pen- 
sacola and Georgia Railroad Company, which said line of railroad was never 
built by said Pensacola and Geo! Railroad Company, but the charter of said 
Pensacola and Georgia Railroad pany expired by limitation oflaw, and the 
said corporation was prohibited by the statutes of this State from any fu r 
exercise of corporate power or right in the construction of said line of railway, 


for the purposeof such construction without any succession 


became defunct 

vilego or right in any 
by section 16 of the act of the seabed girs bay nied 

March 4, 1881, it is provided that “all the right, title, and interest of the State in 
the lands granted 


and to by act of Congress, approved May 17, 1856," so far as 
said lands lie al the proposed railroad from the Apa icola River to the 
waters of Escambia Bay, are granted to said Pensacola and Atlantic 
Company; and 


Whereas many of the lands in the reservation made for the defunct Pensa- 
cola and Geo: Railroad Company, without the authority, sanction, or aps 
proval of either the Legislature or governor of the State of Florida, do not lie 
along the then “proposed (and now completed) railroad from the Apalachicola 
River to the waters of Escambia Bay,” and are not within “6 miles on either 
side” of said railroad, and are not within either the terms or the intent and 
spirit of said act; and 

Whereas the said Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Company has not made 
any claim of a right now to select under the authority of the State and to have 
anew reservation made by the United States of the public lands now unoccu- 

ied for 6 miles on either side of the completed line of said Pensacola and At- 
antic Railroad, but said railroad company do claim the reservation, made for 
the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad mpany without authority & law and 
without the sanction or approval of the Legislature or governor of 8 
a from ol ppg of the Legislature and the letter of M. S. Perry, t 
governor of Florida: 
* $ * . s $ 2 
[Section 2 of Senate bill 1430 to forfeit certain lands heretofore > granted for the 
parce of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for o Scones” 
iftieth Congress, first session, which passed the Senate May 10, ] 

“SEC, 2. That in all cases where persons are in possession of any of the lands 
affected by any such grant and hereby resumed by and restored to the United 
States, under deed, written contract with, or license from, the State or corpora- 
tion to which grant was made, or its assignees, executed in good faith prior to 
January 1,1886. they shall be entitled to purchase the same from the United 
States, in quantities not exceeding 320 acres to any one such person, at the rate 
of $2.50 pes acre, at any time within two years from the passage of this act, and 
on making requisite proofs and payment to receive patents therefor.” 4 

And whereas the committee of conforence of the two Houses of the Fiſtieth 
Congress on Senate bill No, 1430, before set forth, did report and recommend the 
Largo of the following as the agreement of the two Houses of Congress, 
namely: 

“Sec. 8, That all actual setUlers on any of the public lands in the State of Florida 
affected by the grants who made actual settlement on any of said lands after 
the time limited in the granting act for the construction of certain lines of rail- 
way in said States, approved the 7th May, 1856, which lies adjacent to the part 
of the lines of railroad built under and in pursuance of the act of the State of 
Florida, entitled an act to encou a liberal system of internal improvements 
in the State of Florida, approved January 5, 1855, within the time limited by 
Congress in the granting act,and which weregranted to any of said companies 
by the Legislature of the State of Florida in accordance with said act of Con- 


gress, and are held by pooner engin faith from said companies made before 
the year 1866 are hereby confi to such purchasers: Provided, That a mort- 
gage in pledge of said ds by any of said companies shall not be considered 
as n sale for the purpose of this act. 

„P. R. PLUMB, 

“I N. DOLPH 


H, 
“E. C. WALTHALL, 
“ Managers on the part of the Senate. 
“WM. S. HOLMAN, 
“L. E. PAYSON, 
“Managers on the part of the House of Representatives.” 


And whereas the Senate of the United States refused to concur in the amend- 
fouls of = House of Representatives, and entered into a conference with the 

ouse; an 

Whereas there never was at any time a reservation of any land under the 
grant made by authority of the Legislature of the State, as willa from the 
following letter of Hon. M. S. Perry, governor of the State of Florida: 

“ EXECUTIVE CHAMRER, November 3, 1859. 

Stn: [have noticed a ing the rounds of the rs to the effect 
that certified lists have by your department for the lands lying 
along line of the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad, being a por- 
tion of the land inuring to this State conditionally under the Con; 
act of May 17, 1856. McWells, the land agent of the State, and 
Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central, and Florida and Alabama, and Florida Rail- 
road Companies, informs me t he has received the certitied lists for lands to 
which the Alabama and Florida Railroad Companies are entilied by virtue of 
the Congressional act of May 17, t856, and the act of the State Legislature of 
December 27, 1856; that when he left Washington he understood it to be the 
opinion of your department that the certified lists could not issue to the com- 
panies direct for lands to which they may be entitled, for the obvious reason 


that the grant, being a grant in its entirety to tho State of Florida, su to 
the disposal of the islature thereof for the purposes aforesaid, your 
— oot not recognize third parties to whom noassignment had been mado 
yt te. 
“In this view he concurred, and did not ask for certified lists from your office 
for lands which the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad will be entitled 
to receive from the State. By the act of the Logislature dated December 27, 


1856 (which I herewith inclose), the State of Florida accepted the lands granted 
to her upon the terms, conditions, and restrictions imposed in the Congressional 
act of — 17, 1856, and by the second section of the same act disposed of that 

it to which the Alabama and Fiorida Railroad Company are entitled 


be brou; 
mit, an 3 
warded to me, that I may lay the matter before the proper body for disposition, 
as provided for by the third section of the act of Congress of May 17, 1856, mak- 
8 r pectfull bedient t 

“Very res) ullx. your obedient servant, 

22 ee z ‘ “M. S. PERRY. 
“To Hon. THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, 
Commissioner of the General Land Ofice, Washington, D. O." 


Therefore be it resolved, That the lands embraced in the act of the Congress of 

the United States entitled “An act granting lands to the States of Alabama and 

for the co of certain lines of railway,’ approved May 17.1856, 

should be restored to the public domain, and the right of actual settlers thereon 

to 160 acres to each head of a family should be recognized, and a patent to the 
same granted by the United States. 
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Becond. A patent should be 2 by the United States to all innocent pur- 
ack ia 


chasers in faith to 160 acres of Iso. to all town sites, 

Third. n all cases where persons have been inactual possession of land 

within the assumed limits of the reservation of public lands ander the act of 

approved May 17, 1856, and have been dispossessed, either by foree or by 
any other means, the patent should be granted by the United States to the per- 
sons so dis: who were in such actaal an ul possession. 

Fourth. That the Congre-s of the United States is hereby reqnested to enact 
such statutes as will carry into effect these resolutions as toall lands in the State 
wt ecg pa ee the assumed limits of the grant contained in the act approved 

wie, 

Fifth, That the Secretary of Interior of the United States be requested by the 
8 this State to take such action as shall aid in carrying into effect these 
resolutions, 


EXTRACT FROM THE LETTER OF MR. TELLER, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


In the matter of the sale of lands by the company known as the Florida Rail- 
way and Navigation 5 e. is invited to the following ex- 
«M. Teller, 


oF rs the letter of Hon. Secretary of the Interior, dated June 
X j * * * * * >- . 
All per4ons purchasing from the railroad company are chargeable with no- 


tice of the conditions upon which the title of the State under the grant, and of 
the title of the company under the laws of the State, is liable to be defeated, and 
in event of the fa lure of the railroad title, through an enforcement of the for- 
,feiture of the giant or from other sufficient cause, they can not be jed as 
innocent purchasers. 

The whole matter of the recognition, confirmation, or forfeiture of this grant 
is now before Congress, and the ms of the company and of settlers upon the 
land are subject to the action of that body. 


McMEEKLIN, FLA., September 18, 1889, 


DEAR Sim: A year ago, perhaps, Dr. McMeckin wrote you concerning a Gov- 
ernment purchase I made several years ago of land near Johnson Station on the 
Florida Southern Railroad, made before said road was built. You thought Con- 
gress would take some action in the matter by last March and that I would be 
gafe. It seems that it did not, rs the Florida Railway and r Company 
have had the case decided against me I entered my appeal at Washington and 
recently they decided against me and so notitied me. 

The land cost me $1.25 per acre at the time, and I was told in the Gainesville 
office that it was offered land. I paid it and they gave me a receipt; never got 
apatent. The Florida Railway and Navigation Company now charges me 
for it, and having - old it, and it having been improved to the amount of $4,000, 
I presume there is no other alternative but to pay the amountor defend my 
title. The company (Florida Railway and Navigation) represented a Mr. 
Tucker seems to be hard with me, in ill-humor, because I sent in this plea and 
at the same time told them why I did so, and told them what you had written, 
ete. Mr. Tucker at once hallooed to one in an adjoining room, and sneeringly 
remarked: Here's another Call man on this case.” 

Now, I know that Dr. MeMeekin had implicit faith in you as a man, and in 
your judgment; and I. while unacquainted, would like to know, should I pur- 
chase this railroad company again, will there be any chance ever to get 
this money refunded by an actof Congress or can I enter suit anywhere in any 
court where there isa chance to get damages? My reason for asking this now 
is that the United States Government has sent me a blank to fill out; and this 
blank, in form, is simply arelinquishmentin full to the land. This, when done, 
will get back the purchase only. Must I sign it? Should I sign it would I not 
then lose all claim on Government? It is a very important matter, and I shall 
do just as you say. lam willing to risk your judgment. 

doctor is gone (his death, { suppo-e, you have heard of), and can no longer 
advise, so I leave it with vou, and tru-t I will hear from you at once. I know 
you are the 3 friend, and in the coming election they will show their up- 
preciation of you. 
Iam, yours very truly, 
GEO. F. BULLARD. 
Hon, WILKINSON CALL. 


[Extracts from McClellan’s Digest of the Laws of Florida] 


Sec, 7 (pages 995,996) [A tlantic, Gulf and West India Transit Railroad]. In 
case any company engaged in building the said unconstructed part of the line 
between Amelia island and the waters of Tampa shall prefer to take bonds of 
the State instead of indors-d bonds, as provided for in the two preceding sec- 
tions, the governor of the State is hereby authorized to substitute state bonds 
similar in character to those issued in aid of the Jacksonville, Pensacola and 
Mobile Railroad Company in virtue of the provisions of this act, and in such 
case the 22 shall demand and receive the company bouds for the same 
amount in exchange for such State bonds in the same manner as prescribed in 
the case of the Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad Company: Pro- 
vided, however, That sch bonds shall only issue in proportion as sections of the 
road are completed according to the stipulations of the last preceding section. 
Sec. 9 (page 995). The Florida Railroad Company is hereby required to com- 
mence operations on the construction of the road, commencing at a suitable 
2 on their present line of road and running southward to some point on 
Gulf coast, within twelve months next succeeding the of this act, und 
to complete said rond as far south as the town of Ocala, in Marion County, 
within two years from the date of the passage of this act. Thatin case of fail- 
ure of said company to comply with the provisions of this act all exclusive right 
of way between said road and Tampa Bay heretofore granted to said Florida 
ilroad Company by this State shall cease to exist. 5 
EC, 28. In order to secure the y completion, 3 and the main- 
tenance of a connection by rail bet ween Jacksonville, on the Atlantic coast, 
and Pensacola, on the Gulf coast,and Mobile, in Alabama, running through the 
State of Florida, the following-named persons, viz: George W. Swepson, Mil- 
ton S. Littletield, J. P. Saunderson, J. L. Requa, William H. Hunt, their asso- 
tes, successors, and assigns, are hereby constituted a body politic and cor- 
pren under the name of the Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad 
mpan 2s 


y. 

Sec. 31 (page 1066). The Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad Com- 
pany shall have the exclusive rigħtfortwenty yearsto build a railroad, with one 
or more tracks, from the terminus of the late Pensacola and Georgia Railroad, 
now the Tallahassee Railroad, at Quincy, Gadsden County, to the dividing line 
between the States of Florida and Alabama, running through the counties of 
Gadsden, Jackson, Holmes, Washington, Walton, Santa Rosa and Escambia. 
erossing the Pensacola and Louisville Railroad, with the privilege of continu- 
ing the same to Mobile andof connecting with any railroad running to Mobile: 
Provided, however, That in the construction of said railroad the line west of the 
Chattahoochee River shall not in any inst nce be run or the road built nearer 
than 15 miles of the north line of the State of Florida. 

Sec. 36. In order to aid the said Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad 
Company to complete, equip, and maintain its road, and to aid in perfecting 
one of the publie works em in the internal improvements of the State, 
the governor of the State is hereby di ected to deliver to the president of the 
said com y coupon bonds of the State to an amount equal to $16,000 per mile 
for the whole line of road and length of railroad owned by or beronging to said 


Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad Company, in exchange for first- 
mortgage bonds of said railroad company of the denomination of 81.000, when 
the president thereof shall certify upon bis oath that the road or pan of road 
= Saa aaia for an exchange of bonds is completed and is in good run- 
ning order. 

Sue. 47 (page 10 2). „ * * That the said railroad Jacksonville, Pensacola and 
Mobile Railroad |shall be completed from Quincy tothe Apalachicola River by the 
Ist day of July, X. D. 1870, and the wholeline within this State shall be completed 
within, dre years from the passage of this act; otherwise ull chartered rights 
vested in this act shall be forfeited to the State, be so altered and amended us to 
read as follows: That the said railroad shall be completed from Quincy to the 
Apalachicola River by the Ist — of January. A. D. L871, and the whole line within 
this, State shall be completed within five years the 24th of January, 1870, 
otherwise all charte rights vested in this act shall be forfeited to the State. 
All laws and parts of laws conflicting with the true intent and meaning of this 
act, which is to extend the time of completing tha railroad from Quiucy to the 
Apalachicola River to the Ist day of January, A. D. 1871, be, and same are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec, 52 (page 1063), In all cases of seizure and sale of the railroad property 
and franchises of any company by the trustees of the Internal Improvement 
Fund, under the 8 of the act to provide for and encourage a liberal 
system ofinternal improvement, the purchaser or purchasers shall be entitled to 
do whatever acts may be necessary to enable him or them to exercise and en- 
joy the franchises granted by the charter of incorporation, under -hè provisions 
of the said original charter and the amendments thereto. And in order to pre- 
vent doubt, it is hereby declared that all the provisions of the internal improve- 
ment act above referred to, and which act constitutes u contract between the 
State and the Sg reat shall continue to apply to the said corporations so 
newly organized, in the same manner as the same were applicable to the cor- 
ying which existed under the same charters prior tothe sale; Provided, 

5 this section only applies to roads built under said internal improvement 
act, 

Sere. M (pace 1004), All the rights, franchises, privileges, and conditions granted 
and prescribed in this act are hereby granted and applied to any company 
that is now or hereafter may be organized for the purpose of building a railroad 
from the waters of Tampa Bay and Charlotte Harbor, on the Gulf, by the way 
of Ocala, and ending at Gainesville. on the Florida Railroad and from Marians. 
in the county of Jackson tothe waters of St Anurew's Bay, in West Florida, and 
alse to the waters of Apalachicola Bay, in West Florida, and to a point on the 
Choctawhatchie Bay between the mouth of the Choctawhatchie Riverand Boggy 
Bayou, and from Palatka and Mellonville, on the St. John's River, to the near- 
es t practicable point onthe line of railway from Tampa Bay or Charlotte Harbor 
to Gainesville, as far as the same can be constitutionally granted. The said rail- 
road company from Palatka is hereby authorized to connect and be entitled to 
all the benefits of section 30. 


Pension Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. HARRISON KELLEY, 


X OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 18, 1890, 
On the bill (II. R.7160) making appropriations for the payment of invalid and 
other pensions for the fiscal year ending June 39, 1891, and for other purposes, 

Mr. KELLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The discussion on this bill has not only been inter- 
esting but it has been edifying. A stranger to the last thirty years of 
our history, listening to the debate to-day and not knowing what was 
in the bill, might be excused for thinking that the debate was over the 
question whether there were more Democrats than Republicans in the 
Union Army during the late war for the Union. Hearing the Repub- 
lican speeches only, he would be led to the conclusion the war was 
fought by Democrats on one side and Republicans on the other; hearing 
the Democratie speeches only, he would probably conclude it was a war 
between the two great factions of the Democratic party, and that tha 
Union faction had been wise enough toemploy a few Republican officers, 
and thereby achieved success. Hearing the speeches on both sides, he 
would naturally conclude the question had finally resolved itself into 
the one, whether the Democrats or Republicans were most in favor of 
the passage of a service-pension bill for the ex-Union soldier at this 
time, and irom the remarks made on this floor to-day he would prob- 
ably be in doubt as to the latter question. 

But as to the important question, as to the early success of that great 
measure of justice, after hearing the remarks of the gentleman trom In- 
diana, Mr. BYNUM, who, speaking for the ten Democratic members 
froin that State, pledged the 10 votes solid for the prompt considera- 
tion of the service-pension bill, and hearing the eloquent, burning words 
of that glorious old patriot Democrat from New York, Mr. SPINOLA, 
who in the name of patriotism, gratitude, and Democracy, pledged his 
earnest efforts fora service pension toevery honorably discharged Union 
soldier, and the earnest, eloquent words of Mr. CHEADLE, Mr. GROS- 
VENOR, and others on the Republican side, he would readily conclude 
that so far as the action of this House was concerned that measure was 
a foregone conclusion, and in that judgment he would not be mistaken; 
and, Mr. Chairman, there are so many reasons why this should be done 
that I desire to refer to a few of them, 

First, it is an act of justice to the soldiers, justice in too many in- 
stances long delayed. ‘The soldier enlisting in 1861 or 1862 and serv- 
ing three or four years, as most of them did, entered at a stipulated 
price, usually $13 per month, which at the time meant gold or sil- 
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ver. He was paid in paper that was worth on an average during his 
service 58 cents on the dollar. The difference between what he received 
and what he should have received under the contract would, if placed 
at interest at 6 per cent. and compounded, amount to more at this time 
than an eight-dollar-a-month pension would amount to the rest of his 
life. 

A farther fact is that he saved this country from being divided, and 
thereby saved to the country the expense of a standing army along the 
frontier between the Northern and Southern Confederacies, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, the expense of which to either government 
would be more than enough to pay the entire pension account, service 
and otherwise, The expense of these armies would have been perpet- 
ual, while the pension-expense account will soon evaporate and dis- 
appear. 

4 Mr. Chairman, the simple presence of these hundreds of thou- 
sands of trained veterans in our country, for the purposes of defense 
against a foreign country, is equivalent to a standing army of the same 
numbers, A foreign country, in counting the cost and the chances of 
success in a war withthis country, would make their estimates on this 
basis, and the restraining influence would be very great, and for the 
purpose of defense against foreign foes this country is enabled to get 
along with one-fourth the expense she would, were it not for the pres- 
ence of these veterans, 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the soldier entering the Army left some occu- 
pation that he had been used to and had filled for years and expected 
to follow for a livelihood. After three or four years’ service in the 
war he returned, if at all, not only with impaired health or maimed, 
hut to find his old occupation gone and his place filled by another. He 
had to seek employment elsewhere, and finding nothing better to offer 
emigrated to the West to get him a home and catch on again by dear 
experience to the new and to him unusual methods of business. On 
the basis of the then prices of farm produce he went in debt for a part 
of the purchase money of his land or of his improvements, concluding, 
as he fairly had a right to conclude, that by industry and economy he 
could work out and pay off the mortgage; and he went on, looking for- 
ward to the time when he would be out of debt, and with his wife and 
children around him in a home all his own he could look forward to 
the declining years of his life with a calm and peaceful prospect; and 
in glancing at the past he would behold a country prosperous and a 
people happy, with the proud consciousness that he had helped to save 
that country from peril and had contributed somewhat to the general 
See peed But now, alas, he wakes to find the happy dream has van- 

hed; he peers and delves into the causes of his poverty to find also 
that while he toiled and sweated others had legislated, and that legisla- 
tion had been all against him and in the interest of the man whotwenty 
years before had takena mortgage on his farm, and that, ithaving been 
once or twice or thrice renewed, with interest paid semi-annually, it 
now requires double the amount of produce to pay interest and princi- 
pal as when it was given. 

He investigates further for the cause of this and finds that during 
that twenty years, while the population and business of the country 
have been constantly expanding and increasing, the currency per capita 
of the country has been constantly contracting and decreasing; he finds 
that consequently as the price of his prodace decreased the worth of the 
money of the mortgage-holder and bondholder increased, and as his 
poverty increased the wealth of the other fellows increased also. He 
dives a little deeper into the mysteries of the legislation that has brought 
about these conditions, and he finds that, to accomplish it, at one fell 
swoop in 1873 silver was demonetized; he finds that to accomplish it 
the money power slipped a provision into a bill surreptitiously and 
slyly, and that Congress passed it, a majority of those who voted for it 
uot knowing it was in the bill, and that the President who approved 
it did not know it; that it was a swindle everybody knows and every- 
body admits, yet seventeen years have passed and the swindle remains 
on the statute-book only half remedied. He looks again and beholds 
sixty millions—sixty millions of the money in the plethoric Treasury 
of his country has been loaned to certain banks without interest, only 
to be again invested by the banks in bonds and 
rate of interest. 

As he contemplates these things and then glances at his toil-worn 
but faithfal wife, in her faded calico gown, who has cheerfully shared 
his joys and privations and sorrows, and glances again at his own pleth- 
orie corn-crib, and reflects that a wagon-load of it will only bring a 
dollar, is it any wonder that his memory goes back a quarter of a cent- 
ury or more to the time when he stormed the batteries at Chicka- 
mauga, when he so cheerfully followed the glorious flag up Missionary 
Ridge, when he lay in the trenches around Atlanta or Vicksburg, 
when he marched with Sherman to the sea, and when at last peace 
came how his heart leaped with joy at the prospect of again enjoying 
with his young wife the comforts of home and peace and prosperity? 
And do you wonder that when he contemplates the greatness and the 
power and the wealth of the country he did so much to preserve the 
thought creeps into his mind and in the mindsof his comrades that 
it would be more just in the Government to place a few of its sur- 
pras lon in their hands and less in the vaults of the Treasury or of 
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mortgages at a high 


These thoughts, Mr. Chairman, are now occupying the brains of the 
Union veterans of the country, and especially the veterans of the West 
and Northwest, where most of them reside, and where monetary and 
agricultural depression prevails to a greater extent than elsewhere in 
the country. 

These men are brave; they are modest, as brave men are always 
modest; they are growing old; they are for the most part poor; their 
age, their infirmities, their necessities justify them in doing as they are 
doing, asking the Government, not for charity, not for a gratuity, but 
for justice; they ask that their services may be recognized, and as fast 
as they reach the age of fifty years, which most of them have passed, 
that this Government pay them $8 a month the balance of their natural 
lives, and that it pay their widows the same after they are dead, or 
during their widowhood. 

But gentlemen say it would be a violation of precedent; that the sur- 
vivors of other wars were not stot on the service-pension roll until 
forty years after the war hadclosed; but gentlemen forget that the war 
for the Union itself wasa violation of precedent, and that the Revolu- 
tionary war, the war of 1812, or the Mexican war were but skirmishes 
compared to the war for the Union. Gentlemen forget we were fight- 
ing Americans as brave, as heroic, as skillful as ourselves; gentlemen 
forget the immense destruction of life in our late war, which makes our 
losses in all other wars insignificant. 

Mr. Chairman, to illustrate I read from the official report of the War 
De ent the record of one regiment from my own State (Kansas), 
the list of killed in one engagement, Poison Springs, Arkansas, the battle 
lasting not more than six hours. The First Kansas, colored, compris- 
ing 463 men, in that engagement lost, according to this report, 111 men 
killed; then follows the name of each man killed. The First New 
Jersey, at Spottsylvania, out of 432 men engaged, lost in killed 1.6 
men; the One hundred and forty-first Pennsylvania, at Gettysburgh, 
out of 198 men engaged, 49 were killed; the First Minnesota, at Gettys- 
burgh, out of 262 men en „lost 75 killed; and so on we might 
enumerate indefinitely to show that such fighting and such loss of life 
never occurred in any of our former wars. And now, Mr. Chairman, it 
is high time a precedent should be established that such men, fighting 
in such a way, in such a war, for such a cause, and such a country, 
should receive, within a quarter of a century after the close of such a 
war, a service pension of $8 per month asa recognition of their services, 
and to continue the balance of their lives. 

Where is the money to come from? some one asks. That is a very 
simple question. Where did it come from when they werein the field? 
After paying out the surplus in the Treasury and the money that will 
come in the Treasury every year, if more is needed I would issue 
greenbacks to make up the deficiency until a suficient amountof money 
was in circulation, and that would increase both trade and production, 
and consequently the revenues of the Government, until the current 
income would pay all expenses of the Governinent for all purposes, 
pensions included; and thus, by a simple act of justice, as through 
justice always come, would come prosperity and relief. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad the service-pension bill is not to bea party 
measure, although the platform upon which I was elected indorsed it 
absolutely and positively. It is gratifying to me to know it is to re- 
ceive hearty support from 8 on this floor. I know it 
would cheer the old soldier’s heart if it should receive the vote of every 
Democrat and every Republièan. 


Aid to Common Schools. 


SPEECH 


HON. W. B. BATE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Thursday, March 20, 1890. 
The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. 185) to aid in the establish- 
ment and temporary support of common schools— 

Mr. BATE said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: It was not my intention to enter into a discussion 
of the bill now under consideration, being willing to content myself 
with silence in regard to it, except simply to cast my vote against it. 
But in the course of the discussion general statements have found their 
way into the RECORD in regard to the educational interest and its his- 
tory in connection with the State that I have the honor in part here 
to represent, and I desire in what I shall say to try to place Tennes- 
see correctly upon the record. That is the principal object I have in 
venturing to say anything upon the pending question. 

It seems that during the discussion there has been a disposition to 
rather jeer and ridicule the States of Tennessee and North Carolina, 
especially by the Senator who is the author of the bill and who bas its 
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conduct in charge. I do not think it proper that Tennessee should be 
considered as a laggard in regard to her educational interest, especially 
when we look to the is Bijan which she has so liberally made 
for that cause and see the progress she has made in educational mat- 
ters. Neither is she censurable for the manner in which she has con- 
ducted her educ:tional affairs, nor for its results. On the contrary, I 
think it is demonstrable that Tennessee does not stand in the rear 
rank, and that she is not indifferent to the advancement of her children 
in education, but holds place in the front and is abreast not only of the 
times, but of her sisters in the Union. 

Notwithstanding that, however, as I said, in the RECORD, on page 
1481, in the speech of the Senator who conducts the discussion and who 
is the author of this bill, you will find language which I think does 
gross injustice to that State and people. I first wish to refer to that, 
and then to present the reasons why I say it is incerrect. 

I find the language of the Senator on the page to which I haye re- 
ferred, whercin he, the Senator from New Hampshire, says: 

I read what Mr. Jones had to say, and I had come to the letter from Superin- 
tendent Moses, of Raleigh, N. C., to State Superintendent Smith, of Tennessee. 

Before I make this quotation permit me to say that with due respect 
to the letter of Professor Moses, of North Carolina, as to what are the 
facts, it becomes a part of the speech reterred to and is indorsed with 
emphasis by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Says Professor Moses to the superintendent of education in Tennessee: 


My Dear Sia: A few days ago a friend handed me an accountofthe proceed- 
ing ofthe State Teachers’ Association, which held its annual meeting at Nash- 
ville in July last. 


In a report bearing the signature of some of the leading educators of the State, 
yourself among the number, reference is made to the remar. e ess” of 
the public-school system of Tennessee in the pastsixteen years. I can but think 
you did not read the report before signing it or else that you did not notice the 
remarkable statement which the report contained in reference to the remark- 
able progress of your schools. 

The Senator from New Hampshire then proceeded to say: 

I wish the Senators from Tennessee were here, I wishsome page would no- 
tify them of this statement, if nobody else does, 

It is true I was not present, and perhaps neither was my colleague, 
but I certainly had been exceedingly courteous to the Senator from 
New Hampshire in remaining some four or five days listening to the 
logic of his facts, in his remarkable advocacy of this bill; but after the 
fourth or fitth day I must confess I became a little wearied and sought, 
in the House of Representatives, a refuge, where I could find perhaps 
a little more enthusiasm, fresher fields and er pastures upon 
which to graze. I was then absent, after so long attention, and a ve: 
polite one, to the Senator from New Hampshire; and as for my col- 
league, who is always here, as you know, he was out, perchance in the 
cloak-room; so that neither of us heard these allegations made against 
our State at the time, and therefore it is perhaps necessary that Ishould 
now notice them and put the matter right upon the record. 

Professor Moses proceeds: 

You have traveled extensively in North Carolina and are well acquainted 
with schools in Tennessee. You will therefore doubtless agres with me in my 

tion that the teachers of the public schools in Tennessee and N. Caro- 

asa general rule are not y destitute of the slightest suspicion of cult- 
ure, but to a very large extent ignorant even of a knowledge of the common- 
school branches, 

This is the allegation made by the Senator from New Hampshire 
against the school-men of Tennessee in bis indorsement of the utter- 
ance of Professor Moses, Again, the Senator said after that: 

This is what he saw in Tennessee, but this is the superintendent of the capi- 
tal city of North Carolina, who was born in Tennessee and taught school there 
for a long time, and is contradicting the flowery account given by the superin- 
tendent of Tennessee as to the condition of their schools, asserting that, if it be 
admitted that he is s man of truth, he must have signed the report without 
knowing what was in it, and going onto state the actual condition as he knows 
it, and writing this to that same superintendent. 


Concerning this statement of Professor Moses the Senator remarked: 

Itseems to be about as good authority as you can get, and I read this as il- 
lustrating what I have been saying all along, that the school reports from many 
of the States of the South, and I know from many districts of the North. are 
simply real-estate advertisements. One instance came under my notice, where 
I knew the superintendent of the State. 

Then he proceeds to quote from Professor Moses further, as follows: 

It would cost something less than 5cents a day to educate properly a childin 

our public schools, I would not send my child to that school for s a day. 
Upon this the Senator said: 

I suppose the idea is that he would not bave his child killed or subject him to 
this process of murder for $5 a day. 

He quoted from Moses again as follows: 

It is needless to go further in this matter, for you could doubtless tell ten times 
as much as [ can about the ignorance and incompetenoy of the great mass of the 
teachers who are to-day “‘ molding the character and shaping the destiny“ of 
hundreds of thousands of bright roy bd and girls in Tennessee. You know that 
the work of these teachers as a rule y and shamefully inefficient. 

The Senator then said: 
Let us note the “remarkable progress 
Quoting these words from the report 


of your schools from another standpoint, Please examine carefully these fig- 
ures, which have been taken from a report sent me from your office. 


_ Then the Senator added: 
Now I wish this might be listened to, 


He thus invoked the attention of the Senate especially to it. 

Appropriation per capita in 1883, 26 cents; in 1889, 23 cents, 

The Senator then said: 

It had fallen from 26 to 23 cents in six years. That is the sort of gain that Is 
going on, and the improvement, as far as money is concerned. 

Again he quoted from Professor Moses, as follows: 

Average salary of teachers in 1833, $29.79; in 1839, $29.71. 

The Senator then said: 

There again is a decrease, and you must bear in mind that the teacher has got 
bid oy — board and his clothing and maintain his family; if he has one, out 
of this $29a month. This is not so high as we Senators are paid, probably, in 
proportion to actual and necessary expenses. 

Quoting again from Professor Moses, he says: 

Length of school term in Tennessee in 1883, 15.6 weeks; in 1889, 16 weeks 
per annum, 

What a progress that is! 
self. He says: 

Such progress is indeed remarkable. 
ableness is all there is of it. 

Quoting further from Professor Moses: 

Rut it is sometimes urged that extra “remarkable p is made in the 
cities. In your report especial reference is made to the schools of Nashville, 
and yet the fact stares us in the face that while the scholastic ulation of 
Nashville is 17,000 the total enrollment in her public schools is 7,000. 

Those are the points made at the expense of Tennessee and North 
Carolina. Now, permit me to refer to some of the tables that have been 
published, as a part of his speech, by the Senator from New Hampshire. 
The first one I strike is Table 13, upon page 1476 of the RECORD, under 
the head of ‘‘ Percentage classification of school revenue, showing the 
percentage of the whole revenue derived from each source named, 
mainly for 1887-88.“ In the first column, under the heading Inter- 
est on permanent funds and rent of school lands,’’ he gives those in 
column order for each State, but when he comes to Tennessee he gives 
her no credit whatever for any permanent State school fund. You will 
find also that in Table 12, at the same point, under the head Per cap- 
ita,” he gives Tennessee no credit whatever for any permanent fund. 

Upon that point the Senator is clearly mistaken. We have in Ten- 
nessee a considerable permanent educational fund, and it has quite a 
history. It is a fund, a part of it, that belonged to the State of Ten- 
nessee preceding the late war, and when Fort Donelson fell, in Febru- 
ary, 1862, that fand, along with the archives of the State, was carried 
South, and $700,000 in gold of it was carried from place to place dur- 
ing the remaining three years of the war and guarded by Confederates. 
I must compliment my colleague for being instrumental in having it 
done. He, being governor of the State at the time, had it in had 
it taken during our varying fortunes from place to place for safe-keep- 
ing, and at the close of the war it was returned safely to the State. It 
isa part of the history of this country that Tennessee has a permanent 
State school fund. Not only so, but I further state that Tennessee 
has not only this war relic,” but additional funds which, including 
this, amount to $2,512,500. Yet we lind here in the tables presented 
by the Senator from New Hampshire that Tennessee is not credited with 
a single cent as a permanent fund. 

Furthermore, this fund was taken charge of by our people at the very 
moment when they emerged from the war clouds which had overcast 
ourcountry. Scarcely had these clouds drifted away, making the dé- 
bris more visible, and the workshops that had been so long silent 
become vocal with energy, and the desolated fields brought into fruit- 
ful response to the labor of the toiler, than the patriotic, virtuous, and 
intelligent people of that State, who were the tax-payers, and who had 
been denied the ballot for five years after the war, when they came into 
power, set to work at once to lay the foundation of a splendid educa- 
tional system and to provide an educational fund. Of this it seems 
the Senator from New Hampshire is ignorant, and when he fails to 
put that permanent fund? as a foundation stone in the column of 
his calculation, the column becomes unbalanced and must fall. 

Making this a permanent educational fund and enlarging it was so 
grave a matter with the State of Tennessee that she named this per- 
manent fund in the constitution and forbade future legislation from 
interfering with it.. 

I find in section 12 of the eleventh article of the constitution of Ten- 
nessee of 1870, the year after the restoration of. authority to that por- 
tion of the people of the State who had been denied the ballot for five 
years, the following provision. 

I especially commend the attention of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to this constitutional provision: 

Knowledge, learning and virtue being essential to the preservation of re- 
publican institutions, and the difusion of the principles and advantages of edu- 
cation throughout the ecg py peer of the State being highly conducive to 
the promotion of this end, it shall be the duty of the General Assembly in all! 
future periods of this government to cherish literature and science, and the 
fund called the common-school fund. And all the lands and proceeds thereof, 
dividends, stocks, and other property of every description whatever, hereafter 
by law appropriated by the Genaral 8 of this State for the use of com- 
mon schools, and all such as shall hereafter appropriated, shall remain a 
EOE aporopriaston aod tae INIO thereat weal tna inwlolably APPA 
to the support and encouragement of common schools hout the State, and 
for the G — benefit of the ple thereof; and no law be made authoriz- 


ing said d, or any part thereof, to be diverted to any other use than the sup- 
port and encouragement of common schools of the State, 


This man made the same exclamation him- 


In fact it may be said that its remark- 
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Taxes derived hereafter from polls shall be app 

2 in such manner as the General Assembly from time to time, d 
Es w. 

So it is seen that the constitution of the State of Tennessee recog- 
nizes a permanent school fund and requires that the Legislature shall 
legislate upon it in a manner that will forbid any tampering with it 
in the future. Then it is a permanent fund,“ a fixture. 

What did the Legislature do upon assembling immediately after this 
constitution was adopted, it being the first Legislature after the voice 
of the entire people of Tennessee was heard through the ballot? One 
of the very first enactments was in regard to this sacred fund, this 
permanent school fund. 

Section 34 of the school act provides: 

That the permanent school fund of the State shall be the $1,500,0Wascertained 
and declared by section 946 of the code, and ized by the constitution of 
the State to be the permanent school fund. To this shall be added the interest 
which has accrued on the same, and not been paid by the State, amounting, on 
Ist of January, 1873, to $1,012,500, making this entire permanent State school 
fand $2,512,500. For this $2,512,500 a certilicate of indebtedness shall be issued, 
y the governor, under the seal of the State, and deposited with 

troller of the treasury, and which on its face shall show the purpose 
for which it was issued, and shall provide for the payment of the interest 
thereon at the rate of 6 per cent., payable semi-annually on the lst day of July 
— the Ist day of January in each year, commencing on the Ist day of July, 

To the permanent State fund may be added, from time to time, the proceeds 
of all ated property, of all property accruing to the State by forfeiture, of 
all lands sold on bo: t in for taxes, of the personal effecis of intestates hav- 
ing no kindred entitled thereto by the laws of distribution, and donations made 
to the State for the support of public schools, unless otherwise directed by the 
donors. The principal of the said fund shall always remain unimpaired and 
entire; and the annual income arising therefrom shall be, and is hereby, dedi- 
cated to the support and maintenance of the public schools of the State. 

Yet, in the face of the provision of the constitution, in the face of 
the acts of the State islature setting it apart as a sacred and per- 
manent fund, I find here in the tabulated form of the Senator’s calcu- 
lation, No. 13, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1476 (a part of his 

), that this entire fand is ignored. That being so, I of course 
contend that his calculations are erroneous and misleading. I also 
find a like defect in Table 12 on same page, relating to the per capita 
revenue. 

Suppose, however, they were without error, the Senator is wrong in 
other matters, as I will presently show. Permit me, in this connec- 
tion, to say that the State of Tennessee has legislated and enforced a 
splendid school system, and I beg to read a few short sections from the 
school law of Tennessee, to show that the Senator is in error when he 
reflects upon Tennessee as being derelict or indifferent as to progress in 
school matters. I find the school law to read as follows: 


Sero. 1. There shall be established and maintained in this State a uniform sys- 
tem of public schools, $ 

Src. 2. The = school system shall be administered by the following au- 
tie>rities, to wit: A State superintendent, county superintendents, and district 
school directors. 


like salaries shall be paid. 

Thus showing how the question of education in my State has been 
guarded by requiring all teachers to pass the ordeal of an examination 
in the county before a competent, critical, and legally organized board. 
Does this look as though the law of Tennessee appeared disregardful 
of the character and qualification of those who have charge of the edu- 
cation of the children? Then what becomes of the ribald utterances 
of the Senator's chief witness as to this? Why, Mr. President, it is 
here seen that a certificate of qualification based on an examination by 
a competent, critical, and legally constituted board is prerequisite to 
the right to teach, and to teach in the public schools without this au- 
thority not only works a forfeiture of pay but subjects both teacher 
and superintendent toa penalty. Does this look as if ignorance aud 
incompetency would be tolerated for a moment? 

Here is a section to which I specially invite, not only the attention 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, but other Senators, because it 
may enter into the estimates of every Southern State as it does in Ten- 
nessee. It reads thus: 

Szo. 30. The public schools shall be free to all persons between the ages of 
six and twenty-one years a T, Sekai the school district, and in special 
cases those children residing in different districts may be educated in school 
under such regulations as may be preseribed by the directors of the districts in- 

: Provided, That white and colored porsona shali not bo taught in the 
same school, but in separate schools under the same general regulations as to 
Management, usefulness, and efficiency. 


This marks the scholastic age in Tennessee, and the same period, 


to educational pur- 


from six to twenty-one years, may obtain in some other Southern States. 
Of this, however, I am not advised. 

The New England and other States limit the scholastic age between 
six and fourteen years; thus making one-third more time in Tennes- 
see in which the scholastic population is enumerated than in other 
States where the age is from six to fourteen years. Hence itis reason- 
able to believe that one-third more names are on the scholastic rolls 
(according to population) where the number is reckoned from six to 
twenty-one than where the age is from six to fourteen. Indeed, the 
per cent. would be increased beyond one-third where there is a colored 
population, inasmuch as between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one 
more poor children, white and colored, are kept from school than at 
any other age; and this for the very patent reason that their services 
are more useful to parents at home and command better wages away 
from home than when younger. 

Furthermore, it will be conceded, especially in oursouthern country, 
that many within the scholastic age, say under twenty-one, marry and 
have families to care for, while others leave their parents, set up for them- 
selves, aud never return to school, yet their names, because under twenty- 
one, ate carried on the scholasticrolls. It can not be denied that every 
one who keeps away from school for any cause whatever leaves that por- 
tion of the public school funds he or she would have been entitled to 
to be divided among the less number who attend. Certainly in that 
proportion the amount per capita is increased for those who attend and 
are on the rolls, I think one-third of the whole number between the 
ages of six and twenty-one isa fair estimate of those who do not attend. 
and thus leave a corresponding amountof one-third to be added to the 
common fund and divided among those entitled to it by virtue of at- 
tendance, thus really increasing one-third the amount paid for each 
child between the ages of six and fourteen, the recognized scholastic 
age in most of the other States. 


Sec, 36. Every male inhabitant in the State subject thereto shall pay a poll-tax 
of $1 for the support of the public schools, wh: 1 be collected as other 
taxes are, and paid over to the county trustee in the county where collected, and 
distributed therein to each school district according to scholastic population, 


And now, in this month, the lature has in furtherance of this 


enacted that no man shall be allo to vote unless he has paid his poll- 
tax. This will force collection and add from one to two hundred - 
sand dollars to the school fund. - 


Sec, 38. A tax of one and one-half mills on the dollar shall be, and is hereby, 
annually assessed upon all property subject to taxation for the su; of 
public schools, which shall be collected as other taxes are, and paid over to the 
8 trustee in the county where collected, and distributed therein to esch 
school district according to scholastic population. 


From this source comes by far the larger portion of our public-school 
funds—nearly three-fourths—and insures the carrying on of the public- 
school system of Tennessee with liberality and success, 

Sec. 39. When the money derived from the school fund and taxes imposed by 
the State on the counties shall not be sufficient to keep up a public school for 
five months in the year in the school districts in the county, the county court 
shall levy an additional tax sufficient for this purpose, or submit the propo- 
sition to a vote of the people, and may levy a tax to prolong the schools beyond 
the five months, said tax to be levied ; on all penperty; polls, and privileges lia- 
ble to taxation, but shall not exceed the entire State tax. 

Now, Mr. President, in the section just read (39) it is required b; 
legislative act that public schools shall be kept for five months in 
year in the school districts in each county, and if the tund falls short 
of accomplishing this it is made obligatory on the county court to levy 
an additional tax sufficient for this purpose, and to go even beyond the 
five months, if by the vote of the people of the county it is so desired. 
Added to this, by virtue of section 53 (of same law) cities and towns 
are empowered to supplement all this school fund derived from State 
and counties by an additional municipal tax to establish higher graded 
schools. 

Tennessee, by legislative act, has recently also gone into the senti- 
ment as well as utility of allowing our women to become county super- 
intendents of education and has also set apart an Arbor day, requiring 
that trees be planted to beautify the surrounding of all public school- 
houses. 

Does this, Mr. President, look as though the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent in this Chamber is indifferent to the proper 
education of her children and wanting in effort to accom it? Or 
does it make her justly amenable to the criticisms which have been in- 
dulged in by the Senator from New Hampshire in his recent remark- 
able and able speech on his educational bill? 

I wish now to show some calculations I have made. They may be 
surprising to some Senators after hearing the criticism that has been 
passed upon the States of North Carolina and Tennesseein toan 
insufficiency of funds, the small amount that is paid per capita, the 
inadequate mode of conducting schools, grossly ignorant ers and 
their insufficient pay, inferior school-houses, ete. 

I find in the superintendent’s report, in connection with the comp- 
troller’s office of Tennessee, from which I get the data for 1888, con- 
clusive evidence of that remarkable ” in education which 
invokes the sarcastic irony of the Senator at the expense of the super- 
intendent of Tennessee. 

The following table of figures here referred to I will hand to the Re- 
porter, and ask that the same shall be made a part of my remarks, 
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Tn these figures I go on to show the increase of each relatively, but 
not wishing to delay the Senate will only speak of the results in the 
totals and percentages. 


TENNESSEE. 


— —— . eee 


Seholastic population, 1888: 
AV FLAS son: ͤ ͤ!1UNN—X—A—A dp 7 ß ß—— a 8 
Colored... 162, 834 
N — — 
White increase (9 per cent. -H) s... cece sssccesescsensevseseeseesenesacavess sonnsesneseedeteee 41,502 
Colored increase (4 per cent.) ... eae Wg Lees 
Total increase (3 per cent. ... 48, 677 
Pupils enrolled, 1885: KAR 
S 292, 989 


White increase (12 per cent. —) ..... 
Colored increase (6 per cent. —).... 


Total increase (L0 per cent. -f) . . . . . . . 3 37,715 


In 1888 the enrollment in public schools was 63 per cent. of the scho- 
lastic population (this includes all persons between six and twenty-one 
years). Put the estimate, as it should be, between six and fourteen 
years, and it reduces the enumeration one-third and increases the en- 
rollment between those ages (the usual school ages) one-third, making 
the enrollment 84 per cent. It will be conceded by every fair-minded 
man that the fairest test is to be found in the available funds and the 
enrollment. 

Available school fund; 1885, $1,330,839.17; 1888, $1,707,699.25; in- 
crease, $376,860.08, or 28 per cent. 

Expended: 1885, $1,013,839.17; 1888, §1, 157,930. 12; increase, $134,- 
090.95, or 13 per cent. 

On basis of fund expended: Appropriation per capita scholastic pop- 
ulation: 1885, $1.67; 1888, $1.77. Appropriation per capita enrolled 
population: 1885, $2.71; 1888, $2.81. 

On basis of entire or available fund: Appropriation per capita scho- 
lastie population: 1885, $2.20; 1888, $2.61. Appropriation per capita 
enrolled population: 1885, $3.56; 1888, $4.14. 

Number of school-teachers licensed: 1885, 6,575; 1888, 7,387; in- 
crease, 812, or 12 per cent. — 

Average daily attendanee: 1885, 192,403; 1888, 278,876; increase, 
66,473, or 34 per cent. 

ee of school-houses: 1835, 5,066; 1888, 5,972; increase, 906, or 
1 r cent. 
otal value of school property: 1885, $1,375,780.86; 1888, $1,934,- 
374.86; increase, $558,594, or 41 per cent. 

By this it is shown that the increase between 1885 and 1888 of the 
scholastic population was 8 per cent.; the enrolled (scholastic) popula- 
tion was 10 per cent.; the increase of available school fund was 28 per 
cent.; increase in expended fund was 13 per cent.; increase in licensed 
schvol-teachers, 12 per cent.; increase in average daily attendance, 34 
per cent.; increase in number of school-houses, 18 per cent.; increase in 
total valuation of school property, 41 per cent., with corresponding in- 
crease of the per capita scholastic and enrolled populations, on bases 
of fand expended and of available fund, the enrollment per capita on 
basis of available fund for 1888 being $4.14 against the general state- 
ment of 23 cents by the Senator from New Hampshire, in his quota- 
tion, indorsed as it was by him, from Professor Moses, or an available 
per capita eighteen times as great. 

But, Mr. President, the most interesting part of the statistical facts 
I present is obtained from Table 17, page 1475 of CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD (a part of the specch of the Senator trom New Hampshire), in 
which a comparison is made as between Tennessee and New Hamp- 


Estimated population 6 to 14 years (the New Hampshire period 
of school age): Tennessee, 1876-77, 310,033; 1886-87, 383,638; in- 
crease, 73,605, or 23.6 per cent. New Hampshire, 1876-77, 47,017; 
1886-87, 51,255; increase, 4,238, or 9 per cent. 

Enrollment: Tennessee, 1876-77, 194,180; 1886~'87, 383,507; in- 
crease, 187,327, or 97.5 per cent. New Hampshire, 1876-'77, 63,0:35; 
1886-'87, 60,770; decrease, 7,265, or 10.7 per cent. 

The difference in favor of Tennessee 23 com with New Hamp- 
shire being 108.2 per cent.; or, in other words, the State of Tennessee 
made more than ten times as much progress in enrollment during the 
ten years cs 1877 to 1887 wna the State of — — 3 If, 
therefore, New Hampshire o any progress whatever, Tennessee 
place of Professor Moses, in- 


cone by the Senator from New Hampshire, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Expenditure: Tennessee, 1876-77, $698,220; 188687, $1,047,223; 
increase, $349,003, or 50 per cent. New Hampshire, 1876-'77, $537,- 
153; 1886-87, $614,248; $77,095, or 14.3 per cent. 

Showing an increase of 35.7 cent. in favor of Tennessee, when 
compared per capita with New Hampshire as to their respective ex- 
psnditures for public school purposes during the ten years. 

I respectfully submit that this is remarkable“ when it is consid- 
ered that it is drawn from the Senator’s own figures. ` 

The same table of the Senator, No. 17, further shows that Tennes- 
see’s percentage of increased enrollment for the same period is greater 
than any Southern State except Florida; and Table 13 shows a greater 

r cent. of local taxation for school purposes in Tennessee than in any 
ee State except Florida and that she is within 3 per cent. of 

orida. 

Yet, because the superintendent of public schools in Tennessee dares, 
in telling the truth, to claim remarkable progress without the aid 
of “the Blair bill,” he is ridiculed and derided, as are the superin- 
tendents and teachers throughout the State. Away with such unjust 
criticisms, erroneous utterances, and unwarranted assertions! I know 
the deep solicitude for educational interests in my State, as I do many 
of her noble, cultivated, and refined superintendents and teachers, men 
and women; and to say they are incompetent and inefficient is as un- 
just as it is untruthful, which the figures and facts presented indubi- 
tably show. 

This same table, prepared by the Senator from New Hampshire, also 
shows that while Tennessee from 1877 to 1887 made an increase of only 
23.7 per cent. in scholastic population she made an increase of 97.5 
per cent. in enrollment, while on the other hand New Hampshire made 
for the same time an increase of 9 per cent. in scholastic population 
and a decrease of 10.7 per cent. in enrollment; and that during the 
same time Tennessee made an increase of 50 per cent. in her expendi- 
ture per capita on her scholastic population, while New Hampshire 
made a decrease of 1.7 per cent. At this rate it is evident that the 
day is not far distant when Tennessee, under the operation of her pres- 
ent public-school system, will be as far ahead of New Hampshire as 
the Senator claims New Hampshire to be ahead of Tennessee now. 

Besides it will be noted that this table gives New Hampshire in 1877 
21,018 more children enrolled than, according to the table, there are 
children in the State, and in 1887 9,522 more enrolled than there are 
children in the State. 

Pardon me, Mr. President, while I mention seriatim the allegations 
referred to. It has been said with emphasis that the teachers in Ten- 
nessee, as a general rule, are not only destitute of the slightest sus- 
picion of culture, but, to a very large extent, ignorant even of a knowl- 
edge of the common-school branches, and to whom the science and art 
of education are subjects as mysterious as the hieroglyphics of Egypt.” 

Again, that the appropriation per capita in Tennessee in 1889 was 23 
cents; that the average salary of teachers in 1889 was $29.71; that the 
length of the school term in 1889 was sixteen weeks. 

Against all this in general I may quote from the superintendent of 
public instruction in Tennessee, who knows, presumably, more of the 
condition of affairs in Tennessee than does Professor Moses, so much 
quoted and relied upon by the Senator from New Hampshire—Super- 
intendent Frank M. Smith, who has occupied the place of superintend- 
ent of Tennessee for some years, a gentleman who has worked faith- 
fully and well, who was appointed by the 123 and confirmed by 
the senate of my State, a man of energy and of character and a fine ex- 
ecutive officer. He brought the schools up toa fine condition and has 
contributed much to the cause of education, and that man, thus in- 
dorsed, is thrown aside and his report not taken by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, while he introduces into his speech the letter of Mr. 
Moses, who has lived eight years in North Carolina and now lives 
there, receiving his bread and meat from that State while he makes 
her the subject of his ridicule, If the Senator had putin his speech the 
report of the Tennessee superintendent of education or if he had read 
from the constitution and laws of Tennessee in order to arrive at a cor- 
rect conclusion as to her permanent and current school tund, the school 
system aud its mode of operation, I would not gainsay it; and had the 
Senator taken the pains and had he relied more on the official reports in 
Tennessee and less on the mistakes of Moses, I would not have been 
called on to respond to his facts and figures. 

In his report for 1888 Superintendent Smith says: 


The accompanying statistics, when carefully com) with those of formez 
years, will re the growth of public education in Tennessee. For, indeed, a 
school system is a growth, and, of necessity, must be a slow growth, But Ido 
not hesitate to say that if the years from 1873 (the date when our present schoo! 
laws went into effect) to 1888, inclusive, be compared with the same number of 
years in any other State in the Union, greater progress can not be shown than 
is manifested in these years. The average enrollment and the average dail 
attendance have increased nearly 100 per cent., and the same per cent. gain all 
along the a In school-houses and school furniture the improvement is nearly 
500 per cent. 


The figures I have already presented show this to be a correct esti- 
mate. 

As to the statement that the average salary of teachers in 1887 was 
$29.71, the report of the State superintendent of public instrnction in 
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‘Tennessee for 1838 shows that there were during that year 7,439 teach- 
ers employed in the public schools, and that the sum of $996,923.38 
was paid them in salaries for that year, or an average of $27.80 each 


r month during a term of five months of the year, and an average of rasor icult- 
$34.75 per month each for a teria of sixteen weeks of the year. This eee Territories ane pa 


statement, indorsed by the Senator from New Hampshire, is therefore 
manilestly inaccurate in either the average salary paid to teachers or 
the average length of the school term in Tennessee; for, if sixteen 
weeks were the average school term, 7,439 the number of teachers, and 
$996,923.38 the amount paid them, it requires very simple arithmet- 
ical * to see that the average was $34.75 per month for each 
teacher, 

As to the length of the school term, the law has already settled that, 
as I have stated, at five months. 

Now, Mr. President, in this criticism of the State of Tennessee some 


containing Univer- | colleges 
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Indiana 


of our cities have likewise been alluded to, among them the city of | lows -.-- —— 

Nashville (trespassing upon my own domain, where I am a citizen). I | Louisian 61.440 

know something of the schools in that city, and I know the character | Michigan.. 36, 128, 640 
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schools there justity this statement. There are four universities in 3 2 702, 

that city not sustained at public expense it is true, four colleges and | New Mexico re ten | cou 

likewise more than twenty private schools, from the Kindergarten to | Ohio. 25,576, 960 704, 

the college. Of public schools there are fourteen, of fine architectural | reson. eee e 

structure and well equipped, under the supervision of cultivated and | Utah oe „ 

skillful teachers. Washington 44,796, 160 | 2,488. 
The educational facilities there are so superior that persons are at- | Wisconsin... 34,511,360 | 9593, 
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tracted to the city from the surrounding country that they may enjoy 
the benefits of the public-school system, and yet you see here injected 
in the speech of the Senator from New Hampshire, as a fact, that for 
seventeen thousand scholastic population in Nashville there are but 
seven thousand enrolled in the public schools. The numerous private 
schools, the universities and colleges, necessarily decrease the per cent. 
of enrollment in public schools. ‘The private schools are largely pat- 
ronized, many preferring to send their children to them rather than to 
the public schools. 

Inaddition, Mr. President, to the ample provision made for the public 
schools, the State of Tennessee provided more than liberally for the 
deaf and dumb and blind, bo'h white and colored. She pays one-half 
the expense of the Peabody Normal Institute in preparing teachers, 
white and colored, for those children for which the Senator and his 
friend, Professor Moses, send forth foreboding lamentations. Further- 
more, this State has shown herself as humane as she has been liberal 
in edueational provision, by expending in the last few years more than 
a million dollars in providing three large insane asylums for her un- 
fortunates. 

Mr. President, I think I have made good my assertion that if there 
is a State which, up to this time, stands along in the front rank of the 
States of the Union in educational advancement, it is the State of Ten- 
nexsee,’’? and I am pleased in performing this duty of aiding to place 
her right upon the record and in refating the allegations which have 
been made here and become a part of the public records. 

Mr. President, much has been said in regard to the school lands that 
Tennessee has received from the Government. I have the statistical 
almanac (Spofford’s) that was read, rather with an air of triumph, by 
the Senator of Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] on yesterday, to the effect that 
Tennessee had received 100,000 acres of school land from the United 
States, whoseemed to regard it as an estoppel to the Senators from Ten- 
nessee in their opposition tothis bill. Certainly, Mr. President, Tennes- 
see did at one time receive that much land for school purposes, which 
she utilized. Permit me. in this connection, to emphasize the fact 
that, while Tennessee received the 100,000 acres, the amounts in the 
same column of the same statistical book show that every State named 
in that column has received largely in excess of that amount of land. 
Some of them received millions, and the lowest amount received by 
any State is more than 650,000, as shown in the same column where 
Tennessee received only her 100,000. Then she is less indebted to the 
Government of the United States for public-school fands than any 
State in the Union. 7 

1 here insert as a part of my remarks the figures referred to: 


eee 


This table shows the area of the several States and Territories con- 
taining public lands nd the quantity donated for educational purposes 
by Congress from 1789 to June 30, 1878. 

The editor of the Almanac (Mr. A. R. Spofford) adds in a note to 
this table the following comment: 

Under an act of Congress approved September 4, 1811, erch State thereafter 
admitted to the Union was nted 500,00u acres of land for purposes of internal 
improvement; 46.080 acres (72 sections) fora State uuiversity; 32,000 acres (50 
sections) for the purpose of erecting public buildings at the capital; and 32,000 
acres for a penitentiary or State prison. The same grant o 500.000 acres was ex- 
tended to the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, and Missouri. The quantity of land thus granted is estimated 
at 9,000,000 acres, 

By act of July 2, 1862, each State. old or new, was granted 30.000 acres of the 
public domain for each Senator and Representative in Congress (or land scrip to 
that amount) for the purpose of endowing a college of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts in each State. Of the 9,600,000 acres estimated to be due the States 
aces ae munificent land grant about 8,200,000 acres have already been 

ocale 

When other States received millions Tennessee received only a pit- 
tance, and she has not now an acre of public land in her borders. 

Mr. President, it so happened that when the act of September 4, 1841, 

„granting to each State thereafter admitted to the Union more 
than a half million acres of the public domain for various purposes, 
among others, for State universities, Tennessee already being in the 
Union, as shown in the note to the above figures, received none of it. 
Again, when the act of July 2, 1862, passed, granting 30,000 acres for 
each Senator and Representative in Congress fur the purpose of endow- 
ing a college of agriculture and mechanic arts Tennessee (war being 
then flagrant) was, I believe, then without representation in the Con- 
gress of the United States, and at that time received no share of this 
grant, but subsequently received land scrip to represent Congressmen 
(300,000 acres, as I recollect) when they were admitted, which fund 
was for the specific purpose of establishing the agricultural college at 
Knoxville, Tenn., and not for general school purposes. 

Again, Mr. President, it so happened that during our Revolutionary 
struggle upper East Tennessee (then called the State of Franklin, 
and which is now a part of Tennessee) was populated by pioneers from 
Virginia and North Carolina, who had a quasi-territorial form of gov- 
ernment, of doubtful legal relationship to any colonial or other author- 
ity. And when this land became the territory of North Carolina and 
was subsequently transferred (on the 25th of February, 1790) by North 
Carolina to the General Government, her territory was extensive 
and valuable, and when (on the Ist of June, in 1796) she became a 


Grants for— State. the Government gave her but a meager dowry, if any land what- 
‘Areas of o 8 mem her own Donan DO eee, the aer that, pa 
e night of revolution was and fate seemed turned agains 
„ Territories Se colonies, her hardy pioneers, holding at bay the savage hordes on their 
containing | Schools. | Univer- colleges front, mustered their clans, and, under the leadership of Sevier and 
pa aoe sities. oar of Shelby, leit the beautiful valleys of East Tennessee, threaded the mount- 
29 2), ain passes, and with their Deckard rifles fought with heroic courage and 
— won the battle of King’s Mount,in, which history has written as one 
of the turning-points in the Revolutionary struggle of our fathers. 
‘080 Mr. President, Tennessee has received comparatively little or no aid 
600 from the General Government in Jand grants for public-school purposes, 
1 while other States with which she has been invidiously compared in 
120,847. 840 6,719, 824 re 080 l. 285,577 educational progress can count their gitis by the millions. 
60, 880, 000 3,715,555 | 46, 18. Vet it is pleasing to know that from her own resources she has sue- 
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cessfully battled and placed her children on a high educational plane. 

It is conceded that it has been, from the beginning, the policy of the 
General Government to donate public lands to the States for educational 
purposes, but not money drawn by taxes, directly or indirectly, from 
the people. In this connection I beg to differ with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Evarts] and with theSenator from Virginia [Mr. DAN- 
IEL]in the interpretation they givethelanguageof Mr. Jefferson quoted 
by them. Indeed, the language just read by the Senator from New 
York seems, in its very terms, conclusive against him. 

I read it again. 

In his inaugural address in 1805, Mr. Jefferson, in speaking of reve- 
nue that might be expected to come in the Treasury, said: 


These contributions enable us to support the current expenses of the Gov- 


ernment, to fulfill contracts with foreign nations, to extinguish the native right 


of soil within our limits, to extend those limits, and to apply such a surplus to 
our public debts as places at a short day their final redemption, and that, re- 
demption once effected, the revenue thereby liberated may, by a just reparti- 
tion among the States, and a corresponding amendment of the Constitution, 
be applied, in time of to rivers, canals, roads, arts, man res. educa- 
tion, and other great objects within each State. 

It will be observed that Mr. Jefferson says in substance that, after 
revenues are sufficient to extinguish the debts and meet all obligations, 
the revenue thereby liberated—that is, the balance or surplus - may, 
by a just repartition among the States and a corresponding amend- 
ment of the Constitution, be applied, in time of peace, to rivers, canals, 
roads, arts, manufactures, education, and other great objects within 
each State. What, in this connection, can the words a correspond- 
ing amendment of the Constitution’? mean other than a condition pre- 
cedent to doing the thing referred to and specified in the sentence? 
That is, there is no authority for doing so now in the Constitution, but 
there might bea corresponding amendment” should this state of facts 
arise that would authorize such distribution. And as up to this time 
no such corresponding amendment of the Constitution“ has been 
made, there is, on the authority of Mr. Jefferson, no right to thus dis- 
pose of the accumulated or surplus“ revenue in the Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). The 
Senator from Tennessee will suspend for a moment while the Chair has 
2 by the Secretary, the order made by the Senate at a former ses- 

on-—— 

Mr. BATE. I know what it is. My time is limited, and I will yield 
the floor. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator from 
Tennessee be allowed to conclude his remarks. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The Senator from Vermont asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from Tennessee be permitted to conclude 
his remarks. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and unani- 
mous consent is granted. 

É Mr. BATE. In a few moments longer, Mr. President, I shall con- 
ude. 

In regard to the grants of public lands it is admitted that it has been 
the custom to give them to the States from the beginning of the organi- 
zation of the Government; indeed, the ordinance of 1785 set apart the 
sixteenth section ofevery township for common-school purposes. But 
at that time and for years after the public lands were as be- 
longing to the States and held by the United States in trust, and that 
the proceeds of the sales ought to be distributed among the States; 
hence, in setting apart the sixteenth section it was giving to the State 
what belonged to it in theory. 

The gifts of public land to the States for educational purposes here- 
tofore were very different from appropriating the proceeds of taxation 
of the people to purposes never contemplated in the Coustitution. II- 
literacy has existed ever since the fathers landed at Jamestown or 
Plymouth Rock, and whether proportionately greater or less to-day does 
not constitute a constitutional basis for Federal legislation. " 

But this bill is objectionable also on the ground that it tends to cause 
the people to look to and rely upon the Federal Treasury and the less 
felt but not lighter taxation by indirect methods than upon the more 
direct modes in the States for the support of the common schools. 

We now have, Mr. President, a tried, a valuable, and effective public- 
school system, prosperous, progressive, and managed at home by local 


Under this bill the great head of the Department of the Interior will 

the funds under national laws. How long after that will it 

be until this t dispenser of these many millions will carry the keys 

that unlock doors of every school-house in the land? His girdle, 

from which will swing these one hundred thousand keys, will be as 
potent in politics as the scepter of any crowned head. 

Let us stop the leak at the start and before the flood-tide comes to 
sweep away the barriers from local self-government. 

Let the nation once assume control of the education of the children 
and it will hold on to it. Who has the hardihood to say it would let 
go, in these distempered times, such vast patronage? Ay, would it 
not be si ened at every step and utilized in political campaigns 
by partisan demagogues? : 

Again, sir, this bill would absorb and do away with the present 
boasted public-school system. 

Once it would become a fixed national, not a State, sys- 


tem of schools, Parents and children who would become the recipients 
of the bounty, should it become a law, would then cease to look to the 
State, county, and district for educational aid, but would hold out their 
palms for educational alms toa great centralized, paternal government, 
as in the empires and kingdoms of Europe. What then would become 
of local self-government, that doctrine of our fathers, guarded in the 
olden time with so much jealousy? Rival political parties would seize 
hold of national education as a battle-cry and urge increased amounts 
until it would swell into an enormity; and when this tide sets in an- 
nually it would swell and sweep until no vestige of local self-govern- 
ment was left. And where, pray, has this $79,000,000 come from? Is 
it a tax upon the value of property or on polls? No, but it comes ſrom 
the poor and humble, the every-day consumer who pays the indirect 
or tariff tax upon the necessaries of life. The bondholder and stock 
jobber pays none of it. The property-holder pays none of if, save as, 
a consumer, he purchases the necessaries of life. 

How is it now under the common-school system of the States, coun- 
ties, and districts? 

Why, sir, the tax from which the school money comes is levied upon 
property and polls, thus making property, real and personal, bear the 
burden, while the poor and needy receive it to an equal extent per 
capita. And who handles this fund? The people from whom it is 
daily drained. 

The people being taxed directly, money out of their pockets, causes 
vigilance on their part, and they put in place as school officers only 
worthy and competent men, Mr. President, I emphasize the fact that 
si self-government is the secret to our present successful school prob- 

em. 

Let us adhere to that good old adage, Let well enough alone.“ We 
are progressing marvelously under its operation. I indorse in this re- 
gard what was so well and pertinently said by Senators HAWLEY and 
SPOONER. 

When this $77,000,000 is gone, the system of common schools, now 
so successful, will also be gone a school boy’s tale, the wonder of an 
hour’’—and a political battle-cry will come up, not for $77,000,000, but 
perhaps for $177,000,000 more, and when that is obtained it will con- 
tinue on and on, until it becomes like the cry of the daughters of the 
horseleech, Give! Give!” 

Yes, it will then become ingrafted on our polities (it is not now a 
party question) and be a question as to which candidate is for the larg- 
est amount for a national school fund. Thus insidiously gaining a 
foothold, it would find permanent lodgment and could not be eradi- 
eated. This would be followed by amendments, more in detail, more 
drastic even than this bill, regulating the character of school books and 
the appointment of superintendents, followed by a removal of all legal 
and social barriers between races and colors. . 

Educational channels are the most available conduits through which 
to send false doctrines and destructive political influences, and when 
disseminated by national law, from a great and powerful center, they 
neutralize all opposition and absorb the lesser into the greater power. 
Hence, Mr. President, in my opinion, this bill is dangerous in tend- 
ency. It woos to destruction as a siren of Caprea. It leads to central- 
ism ; it is a dagger behind the smile, a serpent coiled beneath the rose. 


Pensions. 


REMARKS 
WILLIAM S HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 21, 1890. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the annual pension appropriation bill— 

Mr, HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I was not upon the floor of the House a few min- 
utes ago to accept the courtesy of tae gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] ot a portion of his time, so that I will now occupy fora 
few minutes the attention of the House. I received some weeks agoa 
letter from the State of Kansas from a very excellent gentleman, a 
Democrat who had served in the Union Army, calling attention toa 
letter from a distinguished member of the House from Kansas pub- 
lished in that State, expressing the opinion that the votes of only 
three members from Indiana could be relied on to support legislation 
for pensioning soldiers of the Union Army, and my correspondent ex- 
pressed his indignation that Democrats from Indiana conld have placed 
themselves in a position in Congress which might subject them to 
such criticism. 

I wrote back to him that there was certainly a mistake; that that 
letter could not have been published as written by the gentleman from 
Kansas, because no measure beneficial to the soldiers of the Union 
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Army had ever encountered a single adverse vote of a Democratic Rep- 
resentative in Congress from Indiana since the original act for pension- 
ing soldiers of the last war was passed in 1862, which I had the honor 
to call up at the time of its passage. For that reason, sir, I expressed 
my surprise that such a letter should have been written and expressed 
a doubt as to its being a genuine letter from a member of Congress, I 
said to him that the ten Democratic Representatives from the State of 
Indiana upon this floor, with, I had no doubt, their three Republican 
colleagues, would support every just measure brought before the House 
by the Committee on Pensions beneficial to the soldiers of the Union 
Army, including the service-pension bill. 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that no measure has ever passed this 
House since the 4th day of July, 1861, when, by the proclamation of 
President Lincoln, Congress assembled to meet the exigencies of the 
then impending war, down to the present hour, beneficial to the sol- 
diers of the Union Army, that has not received the cordial support of 
every Democratic member of the House from Indiana. Iam certain 
that no measure will be reported to this House by the Committee on 
Pensions that will not receive the cordial support of every Democratic 
member from Indiana on this floor. 

The two great demands now made upon the public Treasury are sin- 
gularly different in their character and purpose. Adequate pensions 
for soldiers of the Union Army, their widows and children, on the one 
hand; on the other an almost undisguised purpose to make this Repub- 

lie an imitation of Euro’ powers, a splendid government with all 
the embellishments and insignia that express power. Among the 
schemes in contemplation are a great navy beyond any precedent in our 
history, a system of fortifications which, while expressing power, will 
be found valueless, as past experience has demonstrated, in the hour of 
trial; the construction now in progress of ordnance for ships and forts 
and a vast supply of military stores, which, as was demonstrated at 
the opening of the late war, wfll be found worthless in the event of an 
actual conflict of arms, 

More than that, if present indications shall be verified, millions more 
will be expended in bounties for the building of e to enrich one 
class of our fellow-citizens already wealthy, and in bounties for the 
sailing of ships to further enrich a class ot men of ample estates, not 
only citizens of our country, but capitalists of Europe, for European 
capital has an especial hold on your shipping industries. 

he CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARLISLE was recognized, and yielded his time to Mr. HOLMAN. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I thank the gentleman from Kentucky for this cour- 
tesy. Mr. Chairman, notonly aresuch plans of public expenditure, in- 
volving hundreds of millions, in contemplation and ready for the action of 
Congress, only to be suspended temporarily, if at all, until the temper 
of the country shall be ascertained at the elections of the present year, 
but countless lesser schemes are in contemplation, the embellishment 
of this city with extended parks and other expressions of national opu- 
lence, at the expense of the public Treasury, enlarged salaries for the 
Federal jadiciary who hold office for life, an unexampled number of 
new offices, and other large expenditures of like character—all tending 
to the same end, a splendid government and an impoverished people. 

The expenditures for the coming year, nent and annual, are esti- 
mated at the vast sum of $406,843,315.04, a sum equal to more than 
one-fourth of the money in circulation in the United States, and it will 
be found that even this vast sum is less than the appropriations that 
will be made, permanent and annual, for the coming year. Now, sir, 
which system of expenditure of the surplus revenue is best for our Gov- 
ernment, pensions or subsidies? 

It was obvious at the beginning of the late war that the great body 
of the men who would enter the Army would come from the mass of 
our people engaged in the pursuits of actual industry, men, as a rule, 
comparatively poor, and equally obvious that the wealth which would 
result from the war would inure to comparatively a small number of 
our people. That was obvious at the beginning and more than verified 
in the result. 

All men are well informed of the enormous and unexampled profits 
which inured to capital in all its forms during the late war. At that 
time, and still, the great capital interests were in the eastern section of 
the Union, and it was there that the enormous increase in capital mainly 
occurred. Taxation itself was a source of profit; taxes on railroad cor- 
porations and manufacturing industries afforded, during sist war, an 
opportunity for enormous gains by increased charges on the people, and 
such opportunities wereneveroverlooked. The management of the pub- 
lic securities afforded an unprecedented opportunity to capital. Hence 
the unexampled growth of wealth in the eastern section of the Union; 
even the enormous grants of public lands mate during the war period 
inured to the capitalists of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

Now, sir, measures of legislation are to be carried through Congress 
of the character I have named, all of the profits and benefits of which 
will inure to the same section of the Union—ships, fortifications, mu- 
nitions of war, subsidies, national embellishments, involving hundreds 
of millions of dollars of the public wealth, greatly enlarging the central- 
ization of capital of the last twenty-five years, by which a fearful chasm 
has been already created between the few who possess our wealth in over- 
grown estates andthe great body of our people. The effect of this kind 


of legislation is at this time especially apparent in the condition of our 
agricultural industries, by far the greatest of the industries of our coun- 
try, and the condition of capital invested in the countless forms of pub- 
lic securities, which in our time have been developed, and in the capi- 
tal invested in manufacturing industries. Agriculture, the foundation 
of all true wealth, depressed, discouraged, and staggering under exas- 
perating debts, is the natural result of the favoring by acts of Congress 
of all other forms of capital and industry during the last twenty-five 
years. Anything, gentlemen, that will stop this system of Congressional 
favoritism in encouraging the accumulation of grea‘ estates, will be 
fortunate for our country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the patriotic ple of Indiana whom the ten 
Democrats as well as the three distinguished Republicans represent 
upon this floor instruct their Representatives to support every measure 
which may be brought forward that is justly and fairly beneficial to the 
soldiers of the Union Army. Why nota service pension after these 
twenty-five years? Why not repeal, as a matter of fairness and jus- 
tice, the limitation on the arrears of pensions imposed by the act of 
March 3, 1879? If the soldier was disabled by wounds, sickness, or 
otherwise during his service and, for reasons satisfactory to himself, 
delayed applying for a pension, and then finally applies, why should 
the Government in that particular case enforce a severe statute of 
limitation against him? y 

There is scarcely any other class of claims against the Government 
against which you interpose a statute of limitations; there are very few 
other instances where such limitations occur in your statutes, but as 
against pensions it is inexorably enforced. I see no just reason why this 
statuteof limitations should not be repealed. As to service pensions, why 
should they not be granted after thislong interval since the war closed ? 
In my judgment Congress, in justice and honor, should pass both of 
those measures; I am for them on their own merits, but when consid- 
ered in connection with the measures I have spoken of, which involve 
the expenditure of vast sums o: tne public money, drawn from the in- 
dustry of the whole people for the special benefit ot the few, can any- 
body doubt what is best to be done? 

Is it not clearly best for our country that public revenues should be 
so expended that they shall return to the greatest possible number of 
our people, that the benefits shall fall upon the mass of our people, in- 
stead of being so employed as to build upa few imperial estates? There- 
fore I say with my colleagues that any just and reasonable measures 
which the distinguished gentleman having charge of the ion legis- 
lation may see fit to bring forward for the benefit of the Union soldier 
will receive the cordial support of the ten Democratic members from 
Indiana and, I have no doubt, of their three Republican colleagues 
upon this floor. 

I hope I will not be misunderstood. I support the two measures in 
the interest of the soldiers of the Union Army which I have mentioned 
on their own merits. I support them, if possible, still more earnestly 
because I see in this form of expenditure of public revenues a means 
of diffusing the enormous wealth drawn from the whole people by tax- 
ation among the greatest number of our people. A greater number will 
receive under those measures this benefit of this surplus in the Treasury 
than by any plan of just expenditure that can be devised. 

The greater number of soldiers of the Union Army and surviving 
widows and children are comparatively poor. They are to be found in 
every State of the Union; in much larger numbers, of course, in the 
5 of the North, but in considerable numbers in every State of the 

nion. 

Providence, as in all former years, isstill with us. I thank God that 
the measures in contemplation by the gentlemen who now control this 
Government of an enormous navy in a time of peace, a system of forti- 
cations involving ultimately hundreds of millions of dollars, an en- 
larged army, subsidies for building and sailing ships, increased sal- 
aies of judges and other officials with salaries now more than ample, 
all threatening to swell the expenditures of Government even beyond 
the enormous revenues of our Government,and all tending to one end, 
the enlargement of the fortunes of men already rich, will be arrested by 
measures which, just in themselves, will diffuse the accumulated and 
accumulating revenues of taxation among our people in all sections of 
the Union, among our people, generally poor, who deserve well of the 
Government by the services they have rendered in its defense. 

LIMITATION ON ARREARAGES OF PENSIONS. 

Touching the limitation on of pensions, which is of vital 
interest to the soldiers of the Union Army, I wish to correct a wide- 
spread misunderstanding. It seems te be understood that the act of 
January 25, 1879, which opened up the limitation on the arrearages of 
pensions, also limited the filing of pension claims, with benefit of ar- 
rearages, to the Ist day of July, 1880. This is not true. The title and 
first section of the act of January 25, 1879, which repealed the limita- 
tion, are in the following words: „ 

An act to provide that all pensions on account of death, or wounds received, or 
disease contracted in the service of the United States during the late war of 
the rebellion, which have been nted or which shall hereafter be granted, 
shall commence from the date of death or discharge from the service of the 
United States; for the payment of arrears of pensions, and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of resentatives of the Uniled States of 

America in Congress assembled, That all pensions which have been granted un- 
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der the general laws regulating pensions or may hereafter be granted in con- 
sequence of death from a cause whien origina ed in the United States service 
during the continuance of the late war of the rebellion or in consequence of 
wounds, injuries, or disease received or contracted in said service during said 
war of the rebellion, shall commence from the date of the death or discharge 
from said service of the person on whose account the claim has been or shall 
hereafter be granted, or from the termination of the right of the pariy having 
r title to such penrion: Provided, The rate of pension for the intervening 
me for which arrears of pension are hereby granted shall be the same per 
month for which the pension was originally granted. 

There are other provisions in this act of January 25, 1879, but none 
that apply to the arrears of pensions. 

It will be seen that this act of January 25, 1879, absolutely repeals 
the old act, which cut off the arrears of pensions unless the claim was 
filed within five years after the disability occurred or atter discharge 
from the Army, a repeal without limitation or condition. 

On the 27th day of February, 1879, one month and two days after 
that act of the 25th day of January, 1879, was passed, the House bill 
making appropriation for the payment of the arrears of pension, enti- 
tled An act making appropriations for the payment of the arrears of 
pensions granted by act of Congress approved January 25, 1879. and for 
other purposes, came up in the Senate for consideration, and the fol- 
lowing proceedings occurred: 

Mr. INGALLS. I offer, from the Committee on Pensions, an amendment to the 
bill, which I ask to be re 

Mr. Mona. Wül the Senator from Kansas allow me to offer an amend- 
ment which comes in here appropriately? 

he PRESIDING Orricer. the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr. IsGaLLs, Not now, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill the following. 

The amendment embraced a number of provisions, the last of which, 
with a single amendment as to the time where the limitation should 
take effect, was adopted by the Senate and became the second section 
of the House bill making appropriations for the payment of the arrears 
under the act of January 25, 1879, and is as follows: 

Sec. 2. All pensions which have been or which may hereafter be granted in 
consequence of death occurring from a cause which originated in the service 
since the 4th day of March, 1861, or in consequence of wounds or injuries re- 
ceived or disease contracted since that date, shall commence from the death or 
discharge of the person on whose account the c'aim has been or is hereaiter 
gran if the disability occurred prior to discharge, and if such disability oc- 
curred after the discharge, then from the date of actual disability or from the 
termination of the right of party having prior title to such pension: Provided, 
The application for such pension has been or is hereafter filed with the Com- 
missioner of Pensions prior to the Ist day of July, 188), otherwise the pension 
shall commence trom the date of filing the application; but the limitation herein 
prescribed «hall not apply to claims by or in behalf of insane persons aud chil- 
dren under sixteen years of aire. 

This act was approved by President Hayes on the 3d day of March, 
1879. 

It will be seen that thissection 2 issubstantially the same as the original 
act of the 25th of January, 1879, except the proviso. That proviso re- 
stores, as will be seen, the old statute of limitations as to arrears on all 
claims for pensions filed after July 1, 1880, 

So it appears that after Congress had absolutely repealed the limita- 
tion on the arrears of pension, on the 25th day of January, 1879, the 
limitation was absolutely restored on the 3d day of March, 1879, to 
take effect on the Ist day of July, 1880. 

Now, it is obvious that either the act of January 25, 1879, was ab- 
solutely wrongful and unjust or the repeal which took effect on the Ist 
day of July, 1880, is indefensible. It is reasonably certain that in the 
short interval between the 25th day of January, 1879, and July 1, 1880, 
multitudes of Union soldiers and their widows would be wholly unin- 
formed of the state of our legislation, and knew absolutely nothing 
about the restored limitation, which took effect on the Ist day of July, 
1880. The effect of this extraordinary legislation was that the well- 
informed filed their claims promptly and obtained their arrears; the 
multitude of Union soldiers and their widows who were uninformed 
as to the state of our pension legislation, and that perhaps larger num- 
ber of soldiers whose condition of health, although impaired in the 
service, did not at the time seem to justify an application for a pen- 
sion, failed to receive the arrears of their ons. 

If there is any one thing on which our people are united, it is that 
‘equal rights and fair play“ should pervade our legislation. What 
better right in justice have the soldiers who filed their applications for 
pensions prior to the Ist day of July, 1880, to their arrears of pen- 
sions, than those who filed them after that day and are able to establish 
theirclaims. The spirit of our Republican institutions demands equal 
justice to our people. A republic can not afford to be unjust to the 
men who imperil their lives in the national defense. They are enti- 
tled, at least, to exact and equal justice. 

But the argument in favor of the limitation on arrears of pensions 
imposed by the act of March 3, 1879, is and always has been that the 
amount required to meet the claims for arrears of pensions is beyond 
the capacity of the public Treasnry. I would yield to this argument 
if, in fact, the resources of the were insufficient to meet this 


Treasury 
demand. These soldiers of the Union Army and their widows bear 
their fair share of the burden of taxation that rests on all our people. 
If the industries of the country, which in fact bear the burden of taxa- 
tion, would not justify greater liberality, a higher measure of justice 


to the soldiers of the Union Army, then the argument would have to 
be accepted. But the fact is the amount required to earry out the two 
measures is just now greatly exaggerated, and, as I have already shown, 
the public wealth is being expended largely for the benefit of favored 
classes who have no claim on Congress, and the increase of whose 
wealth is an absolute injury to the Republic. 

The bills now pending and certain to pass for fortifications and Navy 
carry the unexampled sum of $26,673,201 in this hour ot peace. The 
fact should not be overlooked that the wealth of the country up to this 
time bears a small portion of the taxation that swells the surplus in the 
Treasury. These measures ol justice to the soldiers of the Union Army 
would result in a juster system of taxation, would compel great estates 
to bear their fair share of taxation; and, more tha: that, it would, for 
this generation at least, secure a result which, in my humble judgment, 
is of the highest and greatest importance: it would compel just and 
reasonable economy in the current expenses ot our Government, honest 
government, which I think should be the first care of a member of the 
Congress of the United States. The rapid growth of these current ex- 
penses ought to arouse the interest of every citizen. 

These current expenditures of Government in a fearful degree central- 
ize the wealth of the country. The vast sums of money drawn into 
the Treasury by taxation of the whole people in the current adminis- 
tiation of our Government inure to tae benefit of the few. A just and 
reasonable system of pensions for valuable services rendered to the Re- 
public would diffuse the accumulated revenues not imperativel de- 
manded for the administration of Government among a great multi- 
tude of people, instead of confining its benefits to a favored few, the latter 
tending to corruption in public affairs, the former to cheerful firesides 
and happy homes. ; 

From any point of view, a just and reasonable system of pensions, 
such as the nation’s honor demands, will, in the present state of our 
affairs, while doing justice, compel economy and honest administration 
of Government, a result of all others to be desired. 

The concentrated wealth and overgrown estates which our legislation 
has fostered are the rocks, only partially concealed, in the pathway of 
our ship of state. If, in the future, the ship goes down (which I do 
not believe God in mercy to mankind will ever permit) great private 
estates, created by acts of Congress, with the arrogant assumption of 
power over legislative assemblies and the corrupting methods such 
estates naturally inspire in controlling public affairs, always fatal to 
honest government, will be found, by the verdict of impartial history, 
the fatal burden under which the gallant old craft foundered. 

To arrest this now never-ceasing tendency of our legislation to en- 
cdurage great private estates, with their ever attendant evil of prodigal 
and corrupting luxury on the one hand and engendering of poverty and 
wretchedness on the other, is, in my humble judgment, the highest duty 
of the American people. 

It is now reasonably certain that this vast accumulation of wealth, 
drawn from the indastries of our people by remorseless taxation, will 
continue. The employment of this ever-accumulating wealth, vastly 
beyond the necessities of an honest administration of our Government 
in meeting the just demands of that great body of our fellow-citizens 
who imperiled their lives for the preservation of the Union, their widows 
and orphan children, diffusing that public wealth throughout the whole 
land, largely among the destitute and the poor, made so in countless 
instances hy services rendered in the ranks of the Union Army, and 
the misfortunes and widowhood and orphanage incident to war, glad- 
dening countless homes, and bringing joy to multitudes impoverished 
by war, is a course worthy of our great Republic. Between a policy 
so just and beneficent and one that seeks to give the fruits of the labor 
of the many to the few, what friend of his country can hesitate? 


The Late Edward J. Gay. 


REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL R. PETERS, 


“OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 22, 1890, 


On resolutions of respect to the memory of Edward J. Gay, late a resenta- 
7 tive from the State of Louisiana. z p à 
Mr. PETERS said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: I first became acquainted with Hon. Edward J. Gay 
during the first session of the Forty-ninth Congress, My acquaintance 
wos confined entirely to such association as was incident to legislation 
in the House. He impressed me as being a man of much force, his 
power being largely augmented by a business experience that gave value 
to his suggestions. He was a man of dignified reserve, practical and 
conservative in his ideas, but adhering with great tenacity to his con- 
victions. He was a very courteous gentleman, but so modest and ré- 
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tiring in his disposition that unless associated with him in private liſe 
or in the discharge of a public duty his strength of character and in- 
tellect would not be disclosed. When therefore our mutuality of in- 
terest in the sugar industry brought me in consultation with him, I 
was surprised at his general knowledge of public affairs, as well as at 
the forcefulness of his methods of expression. During the sessions of 
the Fiftieth Congress my acquaintance became more intimate and my 
estimation of his worth as a man and a legislator correspondingly in- 
creased. He was conscientious in the performance of public duty, and 
hence was always in his piace unless prevented by his impaired health. 

The Fiftieth Congress closed and I saw him no more. In the morn- 
ing of the summer time, in early May, he launched his bark upon the 
unknown sea dividing the life here and hereatter, and sailed away. 
To him | believe it was neither an uncertain nor an unexpected voyage, 
for his faith had crossed that unknown space in advance und was safely 
anchored ina haven where lite’s storms and sufferings could not follow. 

In the evening of the summer time I wasin his districtand nad some 
opportunity to learn of the estimation had for him by the people whose 
Representative he was and who knew him best. That estimation was 
then and is now more eloquent than human eulogist can be, From the 
humble abode of the sable laborer in the cane field, as well as from the 
mansion of the courteous planter, came nothing but expressions of ad- 
miration for his life and sincere regrets for its termination. To the 
wealth of this esteem I desire to add my own, together with the state- 
ment that I am the better for having known him. 


. 
. 


Admission of Wyoming. 


SPEECH 
HON. ALEXANDER M. DOCKERY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 26, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 982) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Wyoming into the Union, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the limited time allotted to me I can not hope to 
do more than merely outline my objections to the admission of Wyo- 
ming to statehood at this time. I am in favor of the admission of 
Territories into the Union as rapidly as their population and resources 
may warrant such action; but, sir, in the consideration of the pending 
proposition I find that the usual and necessary requirements have been 
wholly disregarded in the interest of the Republican party; and, view- 
ing the proposition in this light, I shall not indulge in diplomatic lan- 
guage, but shall call a spade a spade. 

Mr. Speaker, a fundameutal objection to the admission of Wyoming 
is found in that clause of its constitution which gives to women the 
right of suffrage. 

Section 1, article 6, of its constitution provides that— 

The rights of the citizens of the State of Wyoming to vote and hold office is 
not to be denied or abridged on accountof sex. Both male and female citizens 
of this State shall enjoy all civil, political, and religious rights and privileges, 

The passage of this bill and the admission of Wyoming with the pro- 
vision as to female suffrage commits the Republican party without 
equivocation to this new doctrine. It is a bold and radical departure, 
inasmuch as there is not only no State in the Union which contains a 
similar provision, but there is no government in the world which per- 
mits women to vote and hold office, except perhaps in school elections, 
while even this privilege is by no means general. 

Mr. Speaker, no theory of the doctrinaire, no demand of expediency 
can subvert the great law of nature. 

Woman is not the lesser man.” Woman is man's companion and 
helpmeet, but her true empire is not his empire. 

Her sphere is in the home and in the heart. Her physical and moral 
constitution, as wellas the authority of the Scriptures, turnish conclusive 
evidence why she should not bedragged into the arena of political strife, 
I do not care to elaborate this question at the present moment further 
than to say that the position of the Republican party in favor of female 
suffrage merits and will receive the condemnation of the people. The 
Democratic party is unalterably opposed to this new departure. and, in 
respct to this issue, will stand by the old paths, which are the paths 
of-wisdom and safety, the paths in which our fathers have trod dur- 
ing the century of our constitutional life. È 

Mr. Speaker, I find that Wyoming was organized as a Territory by 
the act of July 20, 1868. By the Congressional Directory it appears 
that at the November election there in 1883 the Republican party cast 
1,451 votes for Delegate to Congress; that the Democratic party 
“lagged superfluous’ behind with 7,557 votes, while there were 2 
scattering votes, making the total vote polled only 18,010, notwithstand- 


ing thatthe Territory had been organized more than twenty years. Of 
this total vote cast (18,010) the minority of the Committee on Terri- 
tories estimate that at least 4,000 were cast by women, so that we have 
in fact of male voters in the Territory of Wyoming, as shown by the last 
election returns, only 14,010, 


REPUBLICAN PARTISANSHIP. 


In this connection I also desire to notice the proposed admission of 
Idaho, which is to follow very soon in the wake of Wyoming. There 
were cast in November, 1888, in the Territory of Idaho, 8,151 Repub- 
lican votes for Delegate to Congress, 6,404 Democratic votes, and 1,458 
votes which were classed as divisionists,““ making an aggregate vote 
ot bnt 16,013, although it was created a Territory under the act ot 
March 3, 1863. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, adding the total vote of Idaho 
and Wyoming, including the 4,000 female votes, we have an aggregate 
vote in these two Territories of only 34,023, which is 4,203 votes less 
than were cast by the people of the ten counties of my own Congres- 
sional district in the recent Presidential contest. 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of the experience this country has had with 
the rotten borough of Nevada, I submit, sir, whether it be not par- 
tisanship alone which demands that this action should be taken at the 
present time. Nevada was admitted into the Union more than aquar- 
ter of a century ago; yet at the last general election her total vote was 
only 12,603, an increase of but 4,000 within the entire period of her 
statehood, ; 

The experience of Nevada is likely to be repeated and emphasized in 
Idaho and Wyoming. At all events, Mr. Speaker, the present popula- 
tion and resources of these Territories are uiterly inadequate to entitle 
them to the high privilege of States inthe American Union, for, whilst 
there is no constitutional requirement as to the population a Territory 
should have before its admission into the Union, yet in the very debate 
referred to by the gentleman who bus just spoken [Mr. BARNES], the 
great Douglas expressed the conviction that a population sufficient to 
entitle a State to one Representative on this floor would be a wise con- 
dition precede: t to the admission of a Territory. 

Our present unit of Congressional representation is 154,325, a require- 
ment of a greater population than is by the Territories of 
Idaho and Wyoming combined. The table submitted by the gentle- 
man from Georgia, showing the dates of admission of the States prior to 
189, the respective Representative ratio, and the population of each at 
the time of admission, reveals the fact that the unit of representation in 
this body has ranged all the way from 33,000 to 154,325, while in every 
instance, save in Kansas, Oregon, Nevada, Nebraska, and Colorado, the 
population ofeach Territory at the date of admission exceeded that re- 
quired to secure representation in this Hall. This unwritten law of the 
Republic has been consistently maintained except in the cases cited, 
whilst we have but recently bad an exemplification of the practice in 
the admission of Montana, Washington, North and South Dakota, where 
each d a population in excess of the ratio (154,325) at present 
demaaded for representation in this House. 

Mr. Speaker, the partisanship underlying this proposition is so plain 
that even a wayfaring man” may readily discern it. It is not only 
apparent in the facts to which I have already adverted, taken in con- 
nection with the further lact that these Territories are overwhelmingly 
Republican, but it is alike manilest in the fact that New Mexico and 
Arizona are denied admission although they have a greater population, 
a larger vote, a more extended area, and greater wealth than either 
one of the Territories now proposed to be admitted. The only expla- 
nation, therefore, tor the admission of the one and denial of the other 
is that the majority of the people of New Mexico and Arizona are Dem- 
ocrats whilst the majority of the people of Wyoming and Iduho are 
Republicans, 

The intense partisanship which impels the admission of Idaho and 
Wyoming is further emphasized in the constitution of these proposed 
States, Wyoming admitting to suffrage Mormons, both male 5 temale, 
because they are Republicans; Idaho denying to Mormons the exercise 
of the elective franchise for the reason that they are understood to be 
Democrats: and, numbering, as they do, more than 5,000 voters, the Re- 
publican party disiranchises them in the fear that if permitted to vote 
they would overthrow the Republican majority. 

Mr. Speaker, in my humble judyment this bill is nothing more or 
less than a partisan measure intended to perpetuate so far as may be 
possible the power of the Republican party. Its proper title, sir, 
would be A bill to add three electoral votes tothe Republican column 
in 1892, two Senators to the present Republican majority in the Senate, 
and one member to the Republican majority of this body. Taking into 
account the Territory of Idaho, which is also to be admitted, the effect 
of the bills will be to give six electoral votes to the Republican party 
in the ensuing Presidential contest, four votes to the present majority 
of that party in the Senate, and two additional votes to the Republican 
majority in this Chamber. 

Mr. Speaker, I would favor the admission of Wyoming to the Union 
were its resources, population, and constitution such as to entitle her 
to that exalted privilege; but in view ot the objections to which I have 
here adverted my voice and vote are against the proposition, [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 


— 
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Fortification Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES TRACEY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 1, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 3891) making an appropriation for fortifications and other 
works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement of heavy 
ordnance for trial and service for the fiscal year 1891, and for other purposes, 


Mr. TRACEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Within the past few years great changes have taken 
place in the building of war-ships, owing to the use of heavy iron and 
steel plating and equipment, with built-up steel guns of great length 
employing very heavy charges of powder and large projectiles. Our 
fortifications, which fifty years ago were the best in the world, are to- 
day absolutely worthless, Weare 3 compelled to take steps 
to defend our coast, lest in the event of a war we may find ourselves 
powerless to prevent the destruction of our great cities. 

For several years prior to 1888 considerable attention had been paid 
to the improvement of our Navy, and after the Naval Committee of 
this House obtained jurisdiction it secured appropriations. which ena- 
bled the Navy Department to add to the service a number of first-class 
vessels, Through this committee’s energy the gun foundry for the 
Navy was established at the Washington navy-yard. But the Army 
gun factory, the building of which at the Watervliet arsenal was recom- 
mended by the same board that selected Washington for the Navy gun 
factory, was entirely neglected until the first session of the Fiftieth Con- 


The subject of fortifications had been assigned to the Appropriations 
Committee, and, although bills were discussed and apparently an effort 
‘was made to effect legislation, nothing was accomplished. Then, two 
years ago, it became evident, if delay continued, jurisdiction of all 
army matters would be transferred to the Military Committee, in the 
same manner that everything pertaining to naval affairs had been in- 
trusted to the Naval Committee. This situation forced the introduc- 
tion and 
Cleve 

Both political are committed to the policy of carrying on 
works for the public defense. The Republican platform in 1888 said: 

We demand appropriations for the early rebuilding of our Navy; for thecon- 
struction of coast fortitications and modern ordnance and otherapproved means 
of defense for the protection of our defenseless harbors and cities. 

The candidate of the Democratic party, Mr. Cleveland, who was then 
President, in his letter accepting a renomination, places amonglthe ob- 
jects of domestic concern deserving watchfulness and care— 

The construction and equipment of means of defense to insure our national 
safety and maintain the honor beneath which such national safety reposes. 

It is but natural that all the people of the country should expect 
that serious attention be paid to relieving us from our peril. The great 

~ war-ships of England, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Turkey, Austria, 
Ho Spain, Japan, Brazil, and Chili, in the event of war, can de- 
stroy our coast cities or compel us to pay enormous war indemnities, 
which the General Government could meet only by taxing the entire 


ot a fortifications bill and it was signed by President 


ple. 

Pe patting aside all questions of the humiliation of acknowledging de- 
feat without an effort at resistance, let us estimate the possible loss 
that can be inflicted on us by hostile fleets. In New York City prop- 
erty could be destroyed worth $2,000,000,000; Brooklyn, $600,000, 000; 
Jemey City. $100,000,000; Portland, Me., $33,000,000; Boston and 
Cambridge, $531,000,000; Baltimore, $220,000,000; San Francisco, 
8181, 000, 000; Newport, $24,000,000; Philadelphia, $790,000,000; New 
Orleans, $175,000,000; and in New London, Wilmington, Savannah, 
Mobile, Galveston, Portsmouth, New Haven, Norfolk, Charleston, St. 
Augustine, San Diego, Portland, Oregon, and important points on the 
Great Lakes an te of about two billions more, making about 
$6,000, 000,000 worth of destructible property. 

The problem we have to solve, Mr. Chairman, is to remove this dan- 
ger of loss and humiliation to the nation with the least possible outlay 
of the public funds. - We have the recommendation of the board on 
‘fortifications or other defenses ’’ that twenty-seven ports be protected 
by mounting at them 527 guns, and the statement of that board that 

even of these ports should receive immediate attention and will re- 
quire about 400 guns, these eleven ports being New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, lake ports, Hampton Roads, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, Portland (Me.) Rhode Island ports and Nar- 
Tagansett Bay. 

At present the only facility we have for proñucing these guns is the 
Watervliet gun factory, the northwest and center sections of which 
are being completed, and when fully equipped the output will be five 
12-inch, seven 10-inch, and twelve 8-inch guns, or a total of twenty- 
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four guns per annum. This would give guns for the twenty-seven ports 
in teengi ears and for the eleven ports in twenty-one years. 

The addi wing provided for in this bill will increase the out- 
put by twenty 12-inch guns a year and give the guns required for the 
twenty-seven ports in fifteen years and for the eleven ports in thirteen 
years. To delay this appropriation by one year would delay the in- 
creased output of twenty guns for at least a year, and such a course 
might involve disastrous results. There is no way whereby the Gov- 
ernment can procure so great a number of guns at so small an outlay 
as the measure provided for in this bill. 

I question whether at any time it will be found better to contract 
for completed guns than to do as is now being done, namely, the pur- 
chasing of steel forgings from private manufacturers and assembling 
the pieces at the Government gun foundries under the supervision of 
the very able and conscientious officers of the Ordnance Corps. At all 
events, so far as economy is concerned, we know that the inducements 
offered in the fortification bill of 1888 have brought forward no offers 
from private enterprises, and the evidence of the bill prepared by the 
representative of manutacturers that year leads us to believe that these 
private enterprises would exact such a price for each 12-inch gun that 
the Government would save in three years from the time of the com- 
pletion of the south wing of its own factory enough to pay for the en- - 
tire cost of the building and machinery. 

The 8-inch gun made at Watervliet, which has been completed and 
tested at Sandy Hook, has given better results than were ever before 
produced, and demonstrates the advantage to the Government of being 
in a position to direct careful examination of the separate forgings be- 
fore the gun is built up. Secretary Proctor, in his statement before the 
Appropriations Committee, in reply to an inquiry respecting his views 
of the necessity for cutting down expenditures and the possibility of 
doing so by lessening the amount of this bill, said: 

Ishould pare somewhere else, Asa political public necessity, yes, I should 
complete this[the gun factory]. It is a work in hand, and I think it is economy 
to push and close it up and call it finished. 

Mr. Chairman, this policy of fortifying the coast having been decided 
upon, it would be absurd to make a pretense of accomplishing anything, 
were Congress now to deliberately put obstacles in the way of the War 
Department in its efforts to gradually lessen the danger which is threat- 
ening the nation. I rejoice to see that even those gentlemen who ob- 
ject to large appropriations, and also those who think we might take 
the chances of there being no attack made on this country, are disposed 
to accept the situation and to permit the policy of coast defense to be 
carried out. 

It is natural that the citizens residing in the district which I have 
the honor to represent are much pleased that after a careful examina- 
tion the Government decided that the best point for the building of its 
first gun-factory was near their own homes, Among the reasons for 
this decision are the following: 

Watervliet arsenal, at West Troy, N. Y., is centrally situated and 
has the immense advantage as a location for machine finishing shops 
on gun work of being located on tide-water. No other Government 
arsenal affords at the same time a place more secure from hostile opera- 
tions and possessing such advantages for both rail and water tra T- 
tation to the seacoast and the Great Lakes. The Delawareand Hudson 
Railroad passes close by the grounds and will give an easy grade into 
the shops of the arsenal. Within the distance of a few miles it con- 
nects with the great railroad center at Albany. The Erie Canal passes 
through the grounds, and shipments can be made direct to or from the 
Great Lakes or pass through the outlet of the canal into the Hudson 
River by this cheap means of transportation. In addition to this, the 
arsenal has a w. upon tide-water in the Hudson River. The finished 
guns can be transported with but little trouble and expense to the test- 
ing grounds at Sandy Hook. 

The water-power used at the arsenal reduces the amount of fuel re- 
quired for making power, and the Legislature of the State of New York 
= „ act to give such increased water facilities as may 

Watervliet arsenal is safe from hostile operations; it has never yet 
been in possession of an enemy, although it has been on the line of hos- 
tile operations in two wars with Great Britain. In 1777 Burgoyne sur- 
rendered at Saratoga, and in 1814 the advance was stopped by our vic- 
tory on Lake Champlain. If we succeeded then in keeping the enemy 
away, how much more easily can it be done now with our organized 
militia and vast population to draw upon. The arsenal proper needs 
no defensive works; we are seeking to fortify our exposed coasts, No 
one believes or fears that an enemy can successfully carry out an in- 
cursion with a field force over adistance of 200 miles into our territory, 
especially along the line from the Canadian trontier to Albany, which, 
on our side, can be so readily covered by the concentration of available 
forces. 

Watervliet arsenal is sufficiently near the centers of trade, and is yet 
properly isolated from a large city, and gives ample room for building 
purposes, The arsenal grounds comprise over 100 acres. About one- 
fourth of this land, lying between the canal and Hudson River, is sub- 
ject to partial overflow by the spring floods, The old shops are princi- 
pally located on that area, but bave been in operation for many years 
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without serious 8 from prd Eps sack gg p the new gan 
shop is on the ground west e canal e new buildings for 
. would also be placed there upon good 
building sites with rock foundations. 

The Government gun factory is not to include plant for forging or 
asa, sel or other metals for guns, These products, it is understood, 
are to be left to private manufacturers. In order to supply the forg- 

as fast as the gun factory can utilize them, much work will have 
to be done in these private shops and there can be made available for 
the armament of fortifications in different years the following number 
of finished guns: 


Guns 
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Undoubtedly, to properly fortify our coast, a large amount must be 
expended. But, Mr. Chairman, if by so doing we practically insure 
our people against great loss of property, a deplorable sacrifice of life, 
and the possibility of injury to our national honor, will we not have 
wisely invested the public funds? And we may justly claim we made 
these expenditures from no desire to cause suffering to others, but 
rather as a check to any disposition on their part tending to make un- 
reasonable demands upon us. In this time of peace we prepare for 


war, that peace may be perpetual. 


Irrigation of Arid Lands. 


SPEECH x 
HON. ROSWELL P. FLOWER, 
OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 2, 1890, 


On the Senate amendment to the bill (H. R.7498) to. provide for certain of the 
most urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the service for the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June , 1890, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FLOWER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Irrigation may be considered as asubject of econom- 
ics, and to a nation densely populated, with a limited area of territory, 
is one worthy of attention. 

Demonstration of its utility may be found in France, Italy, Spain, and 
India, andalsoin Japan, where, long before the christian era, some eight 
hundred irrigating canals were constructed and have since been in con- 
stant use, where, aided by a copious rainfail of from 60 to 100 inches 
annually, 12,000,000 acres of land, supplemented by irrigation, have 
clothed and fed 38,000,000 people and given a surplus suffleient to ex- 
port several million dollars’ worth of commodities, 

The arid region of the United States begins midway in the great plains 
at about the one hundredth meridian, extends westward across the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean (excepting the Cascade Mountain 
region), and then, within those limits, sweeps the country north and 
south from the British Possessions to the Rio Grande, embracing more 
than two-fifths of the total area of our country. And within this vast 
area Major Powell says: 

Only a small portion of the country is frrigable, the lowlands lying along the 


There is, however, no immediate demand for more land in this coun- 
try, asin Japan, and the question arises whether at this period we should 
entertain the subject at all, and, if we do, whether in appropriating 
money from the public Treasury we should go beyond providing for 
mere scientific research. 

Beyond that point I am totally opposed to the General Government 
ee dollar in irrigation works. There have been introduced in 

is Congress some forty or fifty bills upon the subject of irrigation, 
straws which point toward the Treasury of the United States, any 
one of which that may become a law and provide for Government con- 
struction would be the entering-wedge to a vast outlay of the public 
moneys. It would establish a precedent which, if not unconstitutional, 
certainly has the color of unconstitutionality. It would be the initial 
Step toward a gigantic system of improvements in anew field, compris- 
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ing over two-fifths of our territory, which must necessarily result in 
benefiting a few capitalists who have yet to find a local habitation there 
and to whom the Government owes nothing, and to the injury of our 
farmers already settled in other localities, comprising 44 per cent. of 
our population, to whom the Government owes the prosperity of the 
Union. 

If irrigation is to be considered a fit subject for the fostering care of 
the Government, it must take its place in the 8 of public im- 
provements, together with public buildings, rivers and harbors, and na- 
tional defenses. And if it is to be brought within the purview of the 
national welfare clause and is to be made a subject ior appropria- 
tions by Congress, let us see where the burden will fall. The true val- 
uation of property in the United States at the last census was $43, 642, - 
000,000. Of this, 45 per cent. was found in the North Atlantic States, 
8.3 per cent. in the Southern Atlantic States, 33.8 per cent. in the North- 
ern Central States, 8.3 per cent. in the Southern Central States, and 4.6 
per cent. in the Western States. 

The arid region proposed to be improved by irrigation is located en- 
tirely within the of States denominated ‘‘ Western,’ comprising 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and California. Shall we provide for an 
expenditure of the publie moneys to improve and build 1 a particular 
section of country, which at the last census re but 4.6 per 
cent. of its entire wealth, out of moneys of which 95.4 per cent. is de- 
rived from other sections? 

Reserving the point that an improvement of a part is a benefit to the 
whole, I make these comparisons to show that the expense of Govern- 
mental irrigation in any of the States and Territories named would fall 
heaviest upon sections that have the remotest interest in the subject. 

It would be improving, out of the public moneys, the farming inter- 
ests of a section of our conntry whose farmers have contributed thereto 
by taxation on less than 8400, 000, 000 of their property, while the farm- 
ers of other sections have contributed thereto by taxation on more than 
$9,500,000,000 of their property. 

What cl.ss of our people would be benefited by these improvements 
made by the General Government? Would it be the farmer or the 
homesteader who would go into the arid region with his family, subdue 
his wild surroundings, build school-houses and churches and lay a broad 
foundation upon which to build up society? 

For an answer I will quote from Major Powell, than whom there 
is no greater authority upon the subject. In one of his official reports 
upon the arid regions he says: } 

Toa t extent the redemption of all these lands will require extensive and 
comprehensive plans, for the execution of which aggregated capital or co- 
operative bor will be necessary. Here individual farmers, being poor men, 
can not undertake the task. 

And upon the subject of ‘‘aggregated capital or co-operative labor,” 
to which Major Powell refers, I will quote from a public document en- 
titled Report of the Committee of the Senate upon the Relations be- 
tween Labor and Capital,’’ as follows: 

We arein the midst of nothing less than an agricultural revolution. As if by 
of thousands of 


There is one estate of 350,000 acres, cov- 
„ food fae- 


n 
ucts, whether shoes or grain, but with the permanent evils of the 
lati fı 2 pital he t 
mere speculations, from which ca; soon tore- 
tire, and in w ich, there it hasno for the future fertility of the land. 
The hired men have no hold of the land they work, nor does the land hold them. 

Instead of a settled, free farmer population, building up homes, developing 
villages and towns, laying the foundation for a sound society, we have gangs 
of hired laborers, drawn from a distance, herded on the ground during the busy 
season and then turned loose to shift for themselves; men trained in alternate 
hard toil and loafing, making no homes, furnishing the recruits for those bodies 
of tramps which of late years, in dull times, the West has found roaming around 
with constant danger to society. 

If this system continues and develops it will turn out a class of agricultural 
laborers wholly new to our country, incipient paupers and criminals where we 
looked to see a hardy yeomanry. The prospectis of an indefinite continuance 
of this state of things and of a vast increase of it. 


Quoting further from the same work, William Godwin Moody, of 
Brooklyn, in his testimony before that committee, says he has devoted 
a great many years to an examination of the facts testified to; that four 
years prior (i. c., 1879) he examined various farms in the West, run- 
ning from 10,000 up to 100, 000 acres, upon which there were from ten to 
two hundred and fifty laborers employed, but not a woman or child or 
fixed inhabitant upon the territory of one of them; that these men 
appeared when they were wanted and then disappeared when the work 
was done; that the number of farms of 1,000 acres and over in the 
North and West during the decade between 1870 and 1880 had in- 
creased 800 per cent.; that a very large amount of capital was being 
invested in these great tracts of land by foreigners, who were getting 
our lands into their possession In hundreds of thousands and millions 
of acres. A 

Mr. Moody further says: 

Where the small farmer finds it impossible to get a living cultivating wheat 
by his own labor and selling it at from 50 to 60 cents a bushel as he does in Da- 


kota (1883), the bonanza farmer is able to raise his in at a cost not exceeding 
14 cents a bushel; the large farmer does not sell his grain to the middle man 


or 28 merchant or the canyasser upon the ground; he sends it to market him - 
self. 
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Continuing, he says: 

I merely wish to show that farming is already overdone. There are more in 
it than can get a respectable support from it; and it is idle to talk about the 
small farmer or the mas without capital going and cultivating the soil and get- 
ting a living out of it by his individual labor. 

Hon. George P. Marsh, for many years minister at the court of Italy, 
speaking of the effects of irrigation generally in Europe, but from pro- 
fessional observation more particularly in Italy, says: 

The tend of irrigation, as à regular agricultural method, is to promote 
the accumulation of large tracts of land in the hands of single proprietors, and 
consequently to dispossess the smaller land-owners. 

Mr. Speaker, is it not enough, in times of overproduction like these, 
that our farmers already established should meet the competition of 
those who, like themselves, have risen by their own efforts? Would 
you require them, by taxation upon over $9,800, 000,000 worth of their 
own property, to contribute toward a subsidy in aid of competitors in 
their own industry, who must necessarily be what are termed ‘* bonanza 
farmers,” when that industry is already palsied by overprodaction? 
Would it be fair and just to our farming class? Would you ask the 
business man, whose profits yield him a precarious living, to tax his 
merchandise in order to establish a competitor on a larger scale across 
the street? 

Let us glance at the capacity of some of those great States and Ter- 
ritories of the Far West. 

Washington has an area of 42,803,000 acres, of which one-third is 
denominated as tillage and grass.“ one-third woodland,“ and one- 
third “unproductive.” In oats, with a yield of 37 bushels per acre, 
she leads as a producer every other State and Territory in the Union; 
and yet in 1858 she grew but 94,687 acres of oats, or 2 acres in the 
thonsand of her total area. As a producer of wheat, with over 16 
bushels per acre, she stands in the front rank; in 1888 11 acres in the 
thousand were cultivated to that crop. Of her total area only 3.3 per 
cent. is devoted to farming. 

Montana’s limits contain 92,998,400 acres, of which two-thirds is de- 
nominated as ‘‘tillage und grass” and one-third ‘‘unproductive.’’ She 
ranks in the first class as a producer of wheat, with 17 bushels per acre. 
In 1888 only one acre in every thousand bore that crop. In the same 
gr her crop of oats, yielding 34 bushels to the acre, covered one acre 

every thousand. Of her total area, .4 per cent. only comprises farms, 

Colorado embraces 66,460,800 acres, of which more than one-half is 
denominated as grass and tillage.” Her corn yield is 27 bushels per 
acre. In 1888 she planted to that crop one acre in every thousand. In 
wheat with over 19 bushels per acre, she leads, as a producer, forty-six 
States and Territories; while in 1838 only two acres in every thousand 
produced that crop. In oats she yields over 31 bushels per acre. In 
18838 she grew but one acre in every thousand. Her farms comprise 
only 1.8 per cent. of her total area, 

Nevada has 70,223,000 acres, of which 65 per cent. is denominated 
t“ tillage and grass.“ Her corn yield is 24 bushels per acre; she pro- 
duces none. Her wheat yield ranks first class, with over 17 bushels 

racre; she produced in 1888 one acre in every thousand. Oats, yield- 
nu 30 bushels per acre, covered in 1833 one acre in every thousand. 
Only .8 per cent. of her total area is under cultivation. 

Let us glance at another section of our country, the South. Take 
Virginia, with her 25,680,000 acres of land, with but 26 people to the 
square mile; North Carolina, with her 33, 433.600 acres of land, with 
but 30 people to the square mile; Tennessee, with her 26,720,000 acres 
of land, with but 37 people to the square mile; Georgia, with her 37,- 
747,200 acres of land, with but 25 people to the square mile, and so on 
through contignousStates, Whatinviting opportunities for homes and 
enterprise, where crops of corn and tobacco, rice and wheat, oats and bar- 
ley, hemp and rye may be raised above and through the cotton belt; 
where, amid grand and pictaresque mountain scenery, lie undeveloped 
beds of gold, iron, and coal, marble and slate, zinc and lead, copper 
and mica, and salt, covered with forests of oak, poplar, ash, chestnut, 
walnut, elm, and pine; where water-powers with capacity to create an 
enormous amount of home industry run idly by; where harbors formed 
by nature, with undeveloped resources almost in sight, have never yet 
been disturbed by the din of commerce. 

A brighter day has dawned upon that section, a day of prosperity. 
Neglected fieids are now yielding better crops; the plow runs where 
but lately forests grew. The mountain solitudes of the South echo to 
the blast of mining, the shriek of the locomotive, the sound of the ax, 
the forge, and the smelter; and her skies are darkened by the peaceful 
smoke of manufactures. A great commercial awakening has come for 
the South. and a tide of Northern emigration has but lately set that 
way. With her abundance of land and resources she can hold the sur- 
plus from the North for many years to come. 

Then, again, to demonstrate how littie crowded our people are 
upon the land, let us glance at the subject from another standpoint. 
There lie east of the Mississippi River over twenty-two and a quarter 
million acres of old farm land, land that has been cleared, cropped for 
years, and finally abandoned as unproductive, aggregating an area larger 
than the State of South Carolina, larger than the State of Maiue, larger 
than the combined area of the States of Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and New Jersey. These twenty-two anda 
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quarter million acres of abandone* farms east of the Mississippi River 
are accessible to lines of traffic, and their improvement by new methods 
of fertilization will ultimately be brought about; but who can doubt 
that it will be done other than by private enterprise? 

And just here let us compare the density of population of the United 
States with that of foreign eouutries. The census of 1890 will probably 
show that the United States has an average of 22 people to the syuare 
mile. France has 180; Italy, 300; Germany, 226; Belgium, 481; Eng- 
land and Wales, 426. 

In 1860, by an act of Congress, the public land of the United States 
was set apart for homesteads, and under the homestead law, as passed 
in 1862, provisions were made for the benefit of the American people. 
Shortly after, a series of operations were commenced by which the 
public domain has been honeycombed in the interest of railroad com- 
panies, segregating millions of acres of the public land. The policy 
of the Government to give away to the railroads alternate sections of 
these enormons tracts of land, though selling the remaining sections 
at double the. price it was originally held at, has had the effect to force 
occupancy before its time and cheapen the price of farm productions, 
with the result that it hus been a prime factor in driving the farming 
class to the verge of bankruptcy. 

The late depreciation of land values in the thickly settled section of the 
East and their rise in the sparsely settled section of the West presents 
an anomaly to be explained only by the cheapening rates of transporta- 
tion which places the western product at the dock for foreign shipment 
as cheaply as that grown in its immediate vicinity. It costs no more 
to-day to move a car-load of freight from Minneapolis, Minn., to New 
York, a distance of 1,400 miles, than it cost twenty-five years ago to 
move a car-load of freight from Rochester to New York, a distance of 
374 miles. Again, on land worth $5 per acre in Minnesota, the inter- 
est per acre, at 7 per cent., is 35 cents per annum. The interest on 
land in New York at 850 per acre is $3.50, or a difference of $3.15. 
Now, for this $3.15 you can ship the crop from 1 acre of land in Min- 
nesota to Liverpool, England. 

Mr. Dodge, the statistician, says: 

Thereis almost universal complaint among farmers of all natiens of the prev- 
alence of low prices. In this country there has been an increase of production, 
even more rapid than the increment of population, Speculation first, and prof- 
itable utilization afterwards have been the motive for speculation and develop- 
ment which have astonished the world and caused overproduction and low 
prices. The corn crop for the last year exceeds 2.000. 000. O0 bushels; wheat ap- 
proximates 500,000,000; oats exceed 700,000 000, and hay and potatoes have in- 
creased in similar proportion. Itis difficult to force a market abroad for a sur- 


lus of any product. Every nation is seeking to produce its own food and as 
far as ible its raw materials, 


The instinct of self-preservation compels the adoption of such a pouer: We 
cau not sell our crops abroad as s rule except to fill the gaps in supply that are 
made by, bad seasons or other results of the inevitable. In wheat, overproduc- 
tion has destroyed the growers’ profit, The area of the crop of 1889 included 
about 10,000,000 acres more than the home consumption of the year will require, 
and the price in Liverpool has of late been the lowest for a century. The pro- 
duction of meat has also advanced faster than population. Thus the staple 
products of agriculture, by increase of farms, by railroad building, and land ~et- 
tlement, and the increase of agricultural implements, are grown to excess, still 
further lowering prices and intensifying dissatisfaction with the results of agri- 
cultural effort. 

From a comparison of values of farm lands in the United States, as 
taken in 1870 and 1890, it will be found daring that decade that, while 
Colorado advanced $21,723,475, Vermont declined $30,041,065; that, 
while Dakota advanced $20,315,819, New Jersey declined $66,627,543; 
that. while California advanced 8120,81 1, 254, Pennsylvania declined 
$67,792,172; that, while Kansas advanced 814 1,851,896, New York de- 
clined $216,681,025. If the figures were at hand for 1890 they would 
show a still greater decline of land values in the East. 

This is not a cry of the East against the West. Look at Illinois, 
whose farm products are a drug in the market. As shown by the re- 
port of the agricultural bureau of that State, with a yield to the farmer 
of less than $6 per acre, the value of the corn crop in the State for the 
year 1889 was $58,000,000 and cost the farmer $83,000,000 to produce 
it. In Kansas, where a bushel of coal can be obtained for 20 cents, 
corn is burned as fuel. Throughout the country, on a general average, 
during the last year, wheat has returned to the grower less than $8 

r acre, 
pe although prices are lower than ever before, our exportation demand 
has fallen off from 186,000,000 bushels in 1880-’81 in wheat and flour 
to 121,000,000 as the average of the past eight years; and the estimated 
surplus for the past year, 50,000,000 bushels, lying in our granaries, 
must be added to next year’s crop. 

In Great Britain the agricultural losses of the kingdom, incurred 
within twenty years, are stated to have been £1,000,000,000. Russia, 
Australia, the Argentine Republic, and other nations are under the 
same depression. 

England has built her railroads in India and Canada, pushing them 
forward and developing agricultural resources which tend to cheapen. 
Russia has also pursued the same policy over vasttractsof land. These 
causes tend to develop the farming industry in all these countries with 
an artificial growth. 

Our lands have been cheapened by this low rate of freight and over- 
production, the same as the rate of interest has been lowered in this 
conntry by laying cables that reach immense sums of moncy at a low 
rateof interest in London, Paris, Berlin, and Holland. When the cables 
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were established the legal rate of interest in New York was 7 percent. 
To-day it is 6 per cent. and will soon be 5. Whenever a scarcity of 
money arises a cable transfer from the cheapest market tends to make 
the rate uniform, and consequently continually lowers the rate of in- 
terest. 

In the same manner the immense lines of domestic telegraph and 
railroads which have brought our country closer together in all its parts, 
combined with good banking facilities and a uniform currency, have 
solidified it and gradually affected the rate of interest in every State 
by the easy communication with New York. So this overproduction 
and cheap freights, like the swing of a mighty pendulum, first shrunk 
the values of lands in the East, is now beginning to be ſelt in the West, 
and, if by the stimulus of irrigation the area of production is still fur- 
ther enlarged, will aguin in time react upon the East. 

Let it be borne in mind that I am not spea ing against cheap trans- 
portation, for the dependence of the East upon it (where Massachu- 
setts can furnish bread to her people for only a half day in the year) 
goes without question. But the unnatural stimulation of farming in 
the West, together with cheap transportation, has tilled our warehouses 
with 50,000, 000 bushels of wheat to be added to next year’s crop. 

The question now is, shall we go on and cheapen lands still more by 
irrigation? 

It is far better that the people who may desire to settle in the arid 
belt help themselves than that they should look for aid ina subsidy 
from the General Government. It encourages them to be independent 
and teaches them the duty of taking care of themselves. 

The pioneers in California, Nevada, Colorado, and Idaho went there 
for gold and silver. Agriculture was little thought of until cities 
sprung up, and then it became remunerative. It was then that the 
farmer and the capitalist in California, in Nevada, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho seized upon the rivers and water ways, and they have 
already inaugurated systems of irrigation. In California land orig- 
inally worth but 50 cents an acre has been reclaimed by such sys- 
tems and is now worth $300 an acre. Colorado has 6,000 miles of 
irrigating canals, In almost every valley in Utah the Mormons own 
the water for irrigation purposes, and it is brought down from the 

mountains in the proper season, making all those valleys blossom as 
the rose. In Washington and Montana they are boring artesian wells 
with great success, and, left to themselves, those hardy pioneers will 
work out this problem in their own way better than we can do it for 
for them from Washington. 

Immense water ways run through Colorado and the western part of 

Kansas and Montana and Dakota, from which can be spared the supply 
for making those sections habitable by a large population. To illas- 
trate. the Arkansas River rises in the Rocky Mountains in Colorado, 
as well as che South Platte, at an altitude of over 2 miles higher than 
the mouth of the Mississippi. They come flowing down thiongh the 
mountains and valleys ot Colorado, of Kansas aud Nebraska, emptying 
finally into the Mississippi, bringing their mud with them and de- 
positing it in that stream. All along in the cañons of the mountains 
and these maps will point out where to do it—can be established reser- 
voirs by private enterprise or by State aid, from which can be drawn 
supplie- for irrigation without detriment to the people of the other 
States, and it would prove a great blessing to the people of the Lower 
Mississippi. 

The Missonri, to which the Gallatin, the Jefferson, and the Madison 
are tributary, rising at a height of 8,200 feet. or a mile and a half in 
altitude above the mouth of the Mississippi, plows through its beds in 
Montana and Dakota, and water can be spared from it and its tribu- 
taries for irrigation purposes as fast as it may be needed. 

On the western slope the Colorado River rises in the Rockies in Colo- 
radoaud runs westward. It can be utilized in that section of the coun- 
try forirrigation. So, also, the Snake, tributary of the Columbia. rising 
at an altitude of 8,000 feet near the Yellowstone and running down to 
the Pacific. 

All these immense bodies of water can be utilized by private enter- 
prise in making that country better, when a population of active, brainy 
men see the needs and the profit of the undertaking. But I deny the 
right of the General Government to undertake general leyislatiou ot 
this kind, that would benefit a sparsely settled country to the detri- 
ment of the older States. The older States never relied upon the Gen- 
eral Government for any internal improvements of this kind. The 
State of New York expended $16,000,000 on the Erie Canal, and to-day 
the whole country is reaping the benefits of connecting the lakes with 
the ocean. 

It would not be fair to the farmers of the other sections of the coun- 
try at a period when land is continually depreciating in value, when we 
are threatened by general overproduction, with crops almost rotting on 
the ground for the want of a market—it is not fair, I say, to them, for 
this Government to spend large sums of their money for the improve- 
ment of arid lands in a remote section of the country, which will only 
enlarge the area of production, 

Mr. Speaker, the accumulation of a large surplus in the Treasury is 
gradually but surely leading the people of the United States to look to 
the General Government for aid which ought never to be granted them. 
Irrigation, the educational bill, the meddling with the election law, and 


all subsidies are but fertile schemes suggested by a full Treasury and 
begotten of false notions of economy. This tendency to paternalism 
is battering down the boundary lines of the States and obliterating the 
principles on which our Republic was founded. 

To reduce taxation to the economical wants of the Government is 
cur first duty. Do this, and this class of legislation will all fail for want 
ot funds. Do this, and the money so Jong confined in the Treasury 
will again flow into channels of trade and prove a blessing instead of a 
curse to the people. Do this, and the people who have so long been 
looking tor reliet will attend to their own domestic affairs in their own 
way in prosperous and contented homes. 

I will admit that the irrigated lands of the world produce the best 
and the largest crops; but, as the necessity for its introduction by the 
General Government does not as yet exist, I would not spend one dol- 
lar of the public revenues for this object. I would leave this question 
to the people of the States to work out for themselves. I would leave 
them free and independent citizens, leave them where every man 
throughout the West has been left who has bought land of the Gov- 
erument in the past, on an equality with them. 

It is a safe doctrine to assume, Mr. Speaker, that this Government 
should do nothing for the people that the people can do better for them- 
selves, 
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HON. JOSEPH E. WASHINGTON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 2, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 4562) to provide a 5 of the State of Idaho into 
e Union. 

Mr. WASHINGTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Dusors], in defend- 
ing the clause in the constitution of Idaho which disqualifies Mormons 
from voting and holding office, says: 

The gentieman from Tennessee [Mr. WASHINGTON] signs this report. Let us 
Bre ene the constitution of fennessee says on the subject of franchise, By 

riicle 9— £ 
ue Ministers of the gospel are forbidden to hold office, also persons who deny 
God or fight duels.” 

Yet, the gentleman from Tennessee signs a report which says: 

“We insist that in Idaho disqualifications for holding office shall only result 
from a conviction of crime.” 

The people of Idaho say bigamistsand polygamists shall not hold office in 
Idaho, the people of Tennessee say ministers of the gospel shall not hold office 
in Tennessee. 

Now, sir, let me read you in full the parts of the constitution of Ten- 
nessee referred to. They are as ſollows: e 

ARTICLE 9. 

SECTION 1. Whereas ministers of the gospel are, by their proca: dedicated 
to God and the care of souls, and ought not to bediverted from the great duties 
of their functions; therefore no minister of the gospel or priest of any denomi- 
nation whatever shall be eligible to a seat in either Louse of the Legislature, 

Sec. 2. No person who denies the being of God or a future state of rewards 
and punishinents shall hold any office in the civil departments of this State. 

Src. 3. Any poron who sha I, after the adoption of this constitution, fight a 
duel, or knowingly be the bearer of achullenge to fight a duel, or send or accept 
achullenge tor that purpose, or be an aider or abetter in fighting a duel, shall 
be de) rived of the right to hola any office of honor or profit in this State, and 
shall be punished otherwise in such manner as the Legislature may prescribe. 

Sir, these disqualifications are very different from what thestatement 
ot the gentleman from Idaho would lead one to suppose and radically 
at variance with the language and purpose of the sectious in the Idaho 
constitution under discussion. A minister of the gospel is only dis- 
qualified to sit in the Legislature of Tennessee, and for the very excel- 
lent reason given in the constitution itself, becanse ministers of the 
gospel and priests are by their profession dedicated to God and the 
care of souls, and ought not to be diverted irom the great duties of 
their functions,” 

A minister or preacher is not prohibited from holding any other of- 
fice in Tennessee. In my own judicial circuit, a Methodist preacher, 
and » good one, too, who had also acqui ed a knowledge ot the law 
and heen a-imitted to the bar. was elected to the office of prosecuting 
attorney and filled it with honor till his death. 

Surely the gentleman can not object to that clause of our constitu- 
tion which excludes from eiv I office the infidel who denies the exist- 
ence of a God! How, forsooth, could such a person take an oath to 
support the Constitution? Upon whom would or could he call to wit- 
ness the solemnity of his obligation? Hecould not swear hy the earth, 
lor it is God's footstool. He could rot swear by any created thing, for 
it is less than the Creator, whose very existence he denies. 

As to the clause excluding the dueiist, surely this is as it should be. 
In this enlightened day can any one, even the gentleman from Idaho, 
excuse a man for shedding the blood of another on the flimsy pretext 
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that it was done under the laws of the so-called code duello” on 
the field of honor?” Tennessee was right when by this constitutional 
enactment she sought to put the brand of Cain on the brow not only 
of him who fights but of him who aids and abets a duel. May her 
2 against this relic of barbarism remain forever in her fundamen- 
tal law. 

But, sir, Tennessee does not stand alone among the States in exclud- 
ing certain persons from the right to vote and to hold office. On the 
contrary, she has fewer restrictions of this sort than almost any other 
State. As the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. STEWART] alluded to 
my State, let me read from the Vermont constitution, chapter 2, sec- 
tion 12, which says each member of the Legislature before taking his 
seat shall make and subscribe to the following declaration: 


You do believe in one God, the Creator and Governor of the universe, the 
rewarder of the good, the punisher of the wicked; and yon do acknowledge 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be given by divine inspiration, 
and own and profess the Protestant religion. 

This prohibits, if enforced, a Roman Catholic from becoming a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of the State of Vermont and certainly excludes 
every infidel. 

I will not consume time by reading from the constitutions of all the 
States, but on the subject of dueling asa disqualification I will read 
the constitution of Kansas, article 2, section Es 

No person shall be deemed capable of holding or being elected to Sy post of 
honor, profit, trust, or emolument, eivil or milita sagt OS exercise the right of 
suffrage under the government of this State, who | hereafter fight a duel, 
tend oraccept achallengetotightaduel, or whoshall be asecond to either party, 
or who shall in any manner aid or assist in such a duel, or who shall be know- 
ingly the bearer of such challenge or acceptance, whether the same occur or be 
committed in or out of the State. 

Article 5, section 2, ratified in 1867: 


No person under guardianship; no non compos mentis; no person convicted of 
felony, unless restored to civil rights * * and no person who has ever 
voluntarily borne arms against the 5 of the United States or in any 
manner * * * attempted to overthrow said Government * * shall be 
qualified to yote or hold office * * * until said disability shall be removed 
tee Lent by a vote of two-thirds of all the members of both branches of 

Kansas not only excludes theduelist, but, as you will see, she inserted 
aclause in 1867 which denies both the privilege to vote and to hold office 
toany man whoserved on the Confederate side in the late war; and that 
clause stands unrepealed to this day. 

I have cited these cases to show that Tennessee has done nothing 
cruel, unjust, unusual, or contrary to the spirit of a free and enlight- 
ened government when she placed a few restrictions around the right 
to vote and to hold office, but on the contrary she has not gone to any 
such length as have the States which those who criticise her represent. 

Now, as to Idaho; the constitution of the proposed State of Idaho 

j so - follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to call particular attention to the words, if 
registered as provided by law, is a qualified elector,’’ because on that 
hinges the whole machinery for disfranchising the "Mormon voters of 
this Territory. 

Section 3 sets forth in full who shall not vote. I will read it: 


Sro. 3. No Nira paon is permitted to vote, serve asa juror, or hold any civil office 
who is under guardianship, idiotic, or insaue, or who hasat re place been 
convicted of treason, felony, embezzlement of the public funds, bartering or 
aie? oroffering to rorsell his vote, or pivchnuliie- ea Seg 66 ouranant 
vote of another, or other infamous crime, and who has not been restored to 

— rights of . or ene at the time of such cunan, is confined in 


prison on conviction ON th ps MA DISER or polygamist, 
or is living in what is known as patriarchal, plural, o marriage, 
— 2 violation of any law of this State or of the United “States forbidding any 
such crime, or who, in any bare advises, counsels, aids, or encour- 
Sanaa So-cnten tate Bi gamy, or such patriarchal, pl „or 
ee or to live in v mee age of any such law, or to commitany such 


crime, or who is a member of or contributes to the support, aid, or oe 
— — of ee order, — n, association, corporation, or ‘socie hich 
advises, genre soa or ads any person to enter — 2 y- 
polygamy, or such meeeg plural marriage, or which teaches o; vises 
the lu ws of this State prescribing rules of civil conduct are not 2 supreme 
law of the State; nor shall Chinese or persons of Mongolian descent, not born 
in the United States, nor Indians not taxed, who have not severed their tribal 
relations and adopted the habits of civilization, either vote, serve as jurors, or 
hold any civil office, 


Nothing is said here about allowing these people to register or to take 
an oath in accordance with the Tucker-Edmunds act, which isnow the 
law of the United States in all the Territories, that they are not biga- 
mists or polygamists, and do not believe in or practice either. Noth- 
ing is said regarding the statute of Idaho on this subject lately affirmed 
as constitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States, on the 
taking of which any citizen of the Territory could vote, which is in 
substance as follows: 


I do swear (or affirm) that I am a male citizen of the United States of the age 
of twenty-one years (or wil) be on the 6th day of November, 1888); that I have 
Shee ‘or will 88 actually resided in this Territory four months and in this county 

days next . next ensuing election; that Ihave 


never nny con treason, felony, or bribery; that I am not registered or 


I am nota bigamist or pol rove Eoy that 
E tees, othe Sach pagn pee of bigamy or poly 
bers, devo! oran 1 n yor 
or čenia other crime defined Ey la 


laws thereof ind tie po — of this Tertit as interpreted by the courts, as the 
supreme laws of the land, tho teachings o any order, organization, or associa- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding, so help me G: 

While the present law is in force any Mormon or any man of sap- 
‘posed Mormon proclivities can be challenged when he offers to 
If so, it is the duty of the registrar to swear him, and if he takes the 
oath he must be registered, and is then entitled to vote, but may be 
afterwards tried and, if guilty, convicted of perjury and of fraudulent 
voting. Not so, however, under this ingeniously devised new method 
in the constitution. There is not a word or a provision anywhere giv- 
ing him a right to demand that he be allowed to take the test oath 
and be registered. On the contrary, the words are: 

No person is permitted to vote, serve as juror, or hold civil office, ete. 

Section 4 of this same article on suffrage reads as follows: 

SEC. 4. The Legislature may e qualifications, limitations, and condi- 
tions for the right of suffrage additional to those prescribed in this article, but 
shall never annul! any of the provisions in this article contai 

No test oath is provided for in section 3. 

The Legislature, by section 4, may prescribe additional limitations, 
qualifications, and conditions, but shall never annul any of the provis- 
ions contained in tbis article. Does that not prohibit the enactment 
even of a test oath and deny registration? 

This, sir, leaves absolutely in the hands of the clerk of registration 
thé right to say whosha!ll and who shall not vote. If you, Mr. Speaker, 
whom no one here would suspect of any Mormon proclivities, were to 
become a resident of Idaho under this constitution and were to apply 
for registration, the clerk could deny it to you and thus deprive you 
of your vote, the country of your services, and this House of your won- 
derful ability to administer general parliamentary law, on the mere as- 
sumption that Jou were a bigamist or a polygamist or a Mormon, or, if 
not, that you ‘‘ resembled one, and you would have no appeal. 

It would do no good for you to deny the soft impeachment ’’ and 
insist that you could and would swear that the charge was false. The 
clerk would answer, “Iam not compelled to allow you to take an 
oath expurgating yourself; read section 3 of the constitution. I say 
you are a Mormon; I believe you are a Mormon; that is enough. You 
can not either register, vote, or hold office.” 

Sir, I say that if this constitution is adopted without amendment 
such scenes as I have pictured will disgrace every election in this pro- 
posed State, and that no white man against whom the slightest sus- 
picion of Mormonism can be raised will have any more chance to vote 
than the Chinese or persons of Mongolian descent not born in the 
United States“ and Indians not taxed, who are in this same section 3 
disqualified. 

Sir, it is not my province or my desire to defend bigamy and polyg- 
amy or those who believe in and practice them as a religious convic- 
tion. Such religious belief is 1 0 to me. I can not reconcile 
such practices with the purity and holiness of religion. They are crimes 
against the civil law and degrading to society. As such, no man can 
claim the right to exercise them as a pars of the practice of his religion 
any more than he could claim the right to offer upa human life in sac- 
rifice to his God and his belief.. Crime must not be tolerated under the 
name and cloak of religion no matter in what shape it appears. 

It is treason to the State to claim a higher authority in civil matters 
than the Constitution and the laws of the State and of the United 
States. In dealing with organized crime, whether it comes as a band 
of anarchists, a mob of socialists, an armed force, or a church organ- 
ization, let us be careful to keep within the metes and bounds of the 
Constitution and the bill of rights. Condemn no man unheard; con- 
vict no man without a trial, or without, at least, giving him the oppor- 
tunity to expurgate himself by an oath. Having all the machinery of 
the courts, having the judge and the jurors, surely it should be easy in 
Idaho to convict any Mormon of perjury who should take the oath and 
register and vote, if he came within the limits of those inhibited by 
the law: 

This is all we, the minority, ask. This is all we contend for. We 
strove earnestly in committee to get this constitution so amended, and 
we now make the appeal to the House, 

The Republicans refused every offer we made in the committee, and 
we do not expect to see them change front on this floor. Partisanship 
has reached such a pitch these days that the general welfare is lost to 
sight. Party zeal makes men do and sanction things which they feel 
and know are not right. So steadfastly have the Republicans stood by 
this constitution in its entirety that I know they think they have 
some party supremacy to gain by keeping it asitis. The Mormon 
voters of Idaho number about 4,500. These all vote the Democratic 
ticket. Under this constitution they will be disfranchised. 

The Delegate [Mr. Dugors] has repeatedly and boldly proclaimed, 
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It is our purpose and our object to disfranchise them.“ Yea; and I 
say to the Democratic gentiles in Idaho, who it is said are clamoring 
for the immediate admission of Idaho under this constitution, beware; 
keep your eyes open, or these same Republican clerks of registration, 
who will refuse to register the known and acknowledged Mormons, 
when it suits their party purposes will find that, though you may not 
believe in the practices and teachings of the Mormon Church, you have 
contributed to the Sunday schools or given aid and comfort in some 
manner to the organization or its members, and therefore they will, 
without trial by judge or jury, disfranchise you. 

Sir, I wanted to vote for the admission of Idaho into the Union. I 
have been assured by those in whom I have the utmost confidence 
that she has the population and wealth to sustain statehood; that her 
Tesources and possibilities, which can only be fully developed atter ad- 
mission, are such as will speedily place her in the front rank of States. 
I want tosustain the good Democrats who have been for years fight- 
ing the battle of the people in this Territory; but, sir, unless this con- 
stitution is amended, unless some modification is placed upon it, I 
shall feel compelled to withhold my vote. 


Admission of Idaho. 
SPEECH 
HON. BINGER HERMANN, 


OF OREGON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 2, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 4562) to provide for the admission of the State of Idaho into 


the Union. 

Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Nothing so forcibly illustrates the wonderful expan- 
sion of the American Republic as the recent admission of new States 
into the Union, The busy industries of localities so thoroughly ab- 
sorb individual attention that we remain unconscious of the marvel- 
ous development constantly in progress but a short interval beyond us. 
We hurriedly ponder upon the figures of the census and the current 
record of events, but these are so farreaching and so stupendons in 
their disclosures as to occasion rather a feeling of discredit than of ad- 
miration. 

When, however, the official proclamatjon is heralded throughout the 
land that another sovereign State has united with the Union and an- 
other star has been added to the glorious constellation on the standard 
of the Republic, then it is that we arouse ourselves from our active sur- 
roundings to across to the western confines of the nation and 
feebly comprehend the vastness, the power, the material prosperity, 
and magnificence of this proud land of ours, 

Scarcely a year ago and the world itself was amazed and every pa- 
triotic citizen thrilled with rejoicing when four new States were wel- 
comed to places in the Union, and each of them greater in population, 
in area, and material riches than many of the kingdoms and principal- 
ities on earth. In this Congress we have just witnessed the advent thus 
far into the Union, through this House, of Wyoming, when, rapidly fol- 
lowing in her tread, comes the fairy form of the silvery sister of the 
Pacific Slope—Idaho. 

This portion of the national domain is nearly 3,000 miles distant from 
the Dome of this Capitol! Can it be wondered that so little should be 
known among the people of the Atlantic, the Lake, and the Gulf shores 
as to these far-distant regions of the Republic? Still less should it be 
expected that much should be known of the quiet, steady, yet marvel- 
ous advancement of this new empire in the West. 

But society in this country is in a continuous state of action. In- 
deed, it may be said that action is the essence of the American char- 
acter. It conquers wherever it goes. There is nothing too great for 
its achievement. It has subdued the desert places and planted the 
fruits and grains of commerce where before grew the sage - brush and 
cactus. This has been especially trne of Idaho. We have listened to 
the arguments in relation to the admission of this Territory into the 
Union. We have noted the gradual development of that vast region 
from its first entrance by the white explorers under Lewis and Clarke, 
when it was the exclusive home of the savage and the wild animal, to 
its present advanced prosperity. We have been reminded of the long 
years of isolation of the early settlers and of the dangers which con- 
fronted them, and have been told of their struggles throngh all the 
ordeals incident to the growth of society in the West, from that of the 
trapper, the hunter, the miner, the herder, the farmer, the mannfact- 
urer, to that of the capitalist, from that of the tented caravan of the 
pioneer and home-seeker to the paved towns and cities and to the 
richly tilled farms of the agriculturist. To the present generation of 
the Atlantic States such a narrative sounds more like fable than the 
hard lines of history. 
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Even the beantiful name of the proposed State seems to have its ori- 
gin in romance. Aformer United States Senator from my State, Hon. 
James W. Nesmith, being in the Senate at the time of the organization 
of the Territory and familiar with its history, and an enthusiastic be- 
Hever in its future possibilities, was one,of those who decided to con- 
fer upon it the name it now bears. The discovery of this name was 
purely an accident. Two officials were traveling, one bright morning, 
over a lonely mountain trail, and while discussing the prebabilities of 
Congress establishing a Territorial government over that country they 
suddenly reached the base of the mountain.and emerged upoma small 
plateau, on the further end of which stood an Indian wigwam. While 
in plain view of this habitation an Indian woman came forth, and in 
a far-reaching voice called out several times the word Idaho, or, as 
it sounded, Ed-dah-hoo-oo-00. The call was answered by the sudden 
appearance of an Indian girl of about nine years of She was unus- 
ually prepossessing for one of the Indian race. The travelers naturally 
inferred that the word used was the name of tho girl, but on inquiry 
could find no definition for it in the vernacular of the tribes, but being 
impressed with the comely appearance of the Indian maiden in that 
lonely abode in the Sierra Nevada range, they concluded that Gem 
of the Mountains” would bea fitting translation, and it was so adopted, 
and subsequently accepted by Congress as the definition of the word 
Idaho.“ 

We are reminded of the area of this Territory. It contains 86,294 
square miles, or 55,228,160 acres, and its north and south boundary is 
140 miles in length. 

The people of that Territory also tell us of their property valuation. 
The last annual assessment of real and property embraced 
an aggregate valuation of $25,000,000, being an increase in one year of 
$3,500,000, or 16 per cent. When it is understood that lands not pat- 
ented are unassessable and that the rich mines, which yield an annual 
product of $14,000,000, are not taxed, we can appreciate the full ex- 
tent of the real property valuation of the Territory, 

They also remind us, sir, of the extended lines of railway which 
pass through their country and branch off from the trunk lines in all 
directions, Soon the Transcontinental, Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, from the East, will reach Boisé City and there unite with 
the Oregon Pacific and find its outlet on the Pacific Ocean through 
Yaquina Bay, in Oregon, for the Asiatic trade. The commerce of this 
country is not alone confined to land routes, It also excel- 
lent water-way transportation. From Lewiston, on Snake River, im- 
mense shipments of wheat, oats, barley, flax-seed, wool, and hides find 
their way in steam-boats to the great Columbia River and thence to the 
sea. With the construction of the proposed boat-railway between The 
Dalles and Celilo and the completion of the canal and locks on the 
Columbia River, Idaho will have cheap, free, and unobstructed water- 
way communication with the Pacific Ocean. 

Above all other resources of this highly favored land, we are more 
especially invited to behold the fabulous mineral richness of the mount- 
ain regions. Gold mining is not alone confined to placer gold, but ex- 
tends to the more extensive and inexhaustible veins and quartz lodes. 
The operations in Owyhee County alone have contributed to the world 
over $26,000,000 from her gold and silver mines. In Logan County issit- 
nated the famous Mineral Hill mining district. Thisisale«d-silver-bear- 
ing zone. In the first seven years there were mined here 4,000,000 ounces 
of silver and $2,600,000 in value of lead. This is from one mine of the 
many in the same county. In the placer mines of the Leesburgh dis- 
trict, in still another county, over 810,000, 000 in gold have been washed 
out from the gravel and sand of the hillsides, The indescribable rich- 
ness of the Cœur d’Aléne mines, though comparatively recent in devel- 
opment, is well known, Already the silver and lead output here ag- 

a cash value of $10,000,000. Authentic data before us now 
demonstrate that the production of the Idaho mines has yielded to the 
wealth of the country up to the present time, over $157,720,962. The 
yield last year alone amounted to $117,344,000. 

Upon her admission as a State many restrictions now existing as to 
the investment of alien capital will be removed, and this additional 
capital, to operate the still undeveloped mineral regions, well at once 
advance Idaho to the foremost rank as the greatest bullion-producing 
State of the nation. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, what reasonable or valid objection can be inter- 
posed to the admission of this magnificent Territory as a State in the 
Union? Is it because the area is not of the requisitesurface? It may 
be answered that Idaho has a greater area than the State of New York. 
It exceeds that of Pennsylvania. Many of the Idaho counties are each 
larger than some of the States of this Union. One of her rivers has a 
volume of water equal to that of the Ohio River. Is it because there 
is a deficiency in the cultivable area? This is answered in the fact 
that Idaho possesses 16,000,000 acres of agricultural land. Both the 
deep soil of the valleys and the lands on the high plateaus are capa- 
ble of the most varied productions of fruits, cereals, and esculents. 
The native timber is also immense, Over 10,000,000 acres of Idaho 
consist of forestlands. Is it because the people are not capable of self- 
government or lack in intelligence? A prompt answer to this is found 
in the educational statistics of the Territory. Commodious school- 
houses are everywhere to be seen, and the subject of education is closely 
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eared for by every citizen, These people are the peers of any commu- 

nity in the nation. They are fit for statehood. They are a loyal and 

put riot ie people to the Republic, and they insist upon an equal partici- 

pation in the benefits of the Union of States. What more can be de- 

manded of them? What else must constitute the State? The answer 

of Idaho can be heard in the expressive words of Sir William Jones: 
What constitutes a state? x 3 2 r 


Men who their duties know, 
But know their zicht. and. knowing, dare maintain, 


And sovereign law. that State's collected will, 
O'er throues and globes el te. 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 

Possessing, then, all the requisite qualifications for the most advanced 
State in the Union, what motive can prompt a longer delay to the ful- 
fillment of the cherished hopes of the people of Idaho? 

Let us open the doors to this Gem of the Mountains.“ Let us pro- 
claim to the world that the forty-fourth child has been baptized in the 
Union of States and is now a sovereign among all the rest. A few 
more Territories and the last roll will be called. As the pioneer of this 
country has ceased to be, so will the Territories soon cease to be. Then 
the grand arch over all the States may be dedicated, for then the po- 
litical structure of the Union will be complete. Then it will appear 
to us in the reality as it appeared only in prophecy to Bishop Berkley, 
when he said: 

Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four tirst acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 

Time's noblest offspring is the last. 


Bridging the Hudson River. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES S. BAKER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 2, 1890, 


On the bill H. R. 3986) to authorize the construction of a bridge and approaches 
at New York City across the Hudson River, to regulate commerce in and 
over such bridge between the States of New York and New Jersey, and to 
establish such bridge a military aud post road. 


Mr. BAKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill proposes to grant corporate rights by creat- 
ing the North River Bridge Company, and confers the right to build 
anl maintain a bridge over the Hudson River, connecting the States of 
New Jersey and New York. The project is unparalleled in its magni- 
tude. The bill has had careful attention and consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. We think that public rights and interests are 
fully guarded, and that its passage into law will insure an improvement 
most desirable, one grand in its conception. I commend to the House 
anil Senate the statements embraced in the report of the committee, 
which contain all that can or need be said in relation to the bill. 

I quote from the report: 


The bill is by the substitute amended so as to embrace substantially the rec- 
ow mendations of the Secretary of War. 

The commi tee have further provided by the new section, incorporated in the 
substitute as section 7, that the real and perena property of said company 
shall be subject to taxation in the States o New York and New Jersey the same 
as other rea! and personal property therein. 

The committee submit herewith as a part of their report the several letters 
from the Hon, Secretary of War relating to the said bridge, and also the several 
exhibits embraced in the appendix, marked Exhibits A to P. 

NECESSITY FOR BRIDGE. 

The necessity for a bridge over the Hudson River at New York is well known, 
as was fully ttexted before your committee at the hearings on the su . 

The number of passengers crossing the Hudson River between the State of 
New Jersey and the city of New York is estimated to exceed 40,000,000 per 
year, about helf of which are railroad passengers, 

The danger of the prexent method of crossing the river by steam ferry-boats 
during fog in winter time from ice, together with loss of time by failure to make 
p oper railroad connections, aud also the inconvenience of landin, 
water-front overcrowded with teams and vehicles of all descriptions, 
shown to the committee. 

‘The necessity for such improvement as the proposed bridge will greatly in- 
crease from year to year. according to the growth of the country and increase of 
traffic to and from New York City, so that the speedy construction and comple- 
tion of such a bridge, with its increased facilities for crossing the Hudson River, 
is of great importance. not only to the immediate neighborhood of New York 
City, but to the country south, west, and north of it. 

Its com mercial importance would seem to be as great as its engineering mag- 
nitude is unprecedented, 

In the appendix is given a detailed description of the colossal structure pro- 


It will have a length, including the necessary approaches, of 534 miles. 

It it a commendable feature of this enterprixe thatthe plans forthe bridge and 
the method of its construction have, for several years past, engaged the careful 
attention of eminent engineers.who have succeeded in gathering together re 
resentatives of large capital, who express themselves anxious and willing 
carry this great work to a spe.dy completion, provided the project is approyed 
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by Congress as one worthy of its recognition. as asked for in the bill which they 
have presented. And it is promised on behalf of the incorporators named in the 
bill that the structure which it is proposed to erect will surpass all that the world 
has yet witnessed in the art of bridge construction. 


THE BRIDGE AS A NATIONAL WORK. 


Your committee is of the opinion that the bridge should be a national work, 
built under national authorization, and its operation hould be under the super- 
vision of the National Government for the following reasons: 

1. The bridge is not only of comm: importance to the immediate nei 
borbood of New York City, but to the whole country. It will be a gateway for 
the commerce of all the surrounding States into and out of the commercial me- 
tropolis of the country. 

The traffic over the bridge will be wholly interstate, and therefore should be 
purest to national regulation under the United States interstate-commerce 
ws, 

2 To provens abuses of administration and conflict of authority in the regu- 
lation of its affairs ander the incongruous laws of two States, the bridge com- 
pany should be placed directly under the protection and control of the United 
States Government. 

3. It has been, with apparent good reasons, shown to your committee that the 
raising of the va-tamount of necessary money can be accomplished with less cost 
to the undertaking under one charter, and that to be a national one, than would 
he possible under the composite, conflicting, and patchwork legislation of two 
States, to be supplemented by an act of Congress of the United States. The 
legal reasons for this view. as submitted to the committee, are given in the ap- 
pendix in the briefs of counsel. 

4. The colossal magnitude of the work, the difficulties of ita construction, 
and the vastness of its commercia! importance make it a fit subject for direct 


national recognition. 

In return for this national recognition it is provided that the United States 
shall pey Do toll charges over the bridge for the transmission of the mails or 
for the richt of way for United States postal-tel purposes. The saving 
which may be thus obtained for the Government is not accurately ascertained 
but is estim: to be over $150,000 per year,and will be growing as the mail 
traftic increases with the growing population. 

To throw proper safeguards around the enterprise against fictitious capitali- 
zation and against financial abuses, itis provided that the books of the com- 
pany shall be subject toexamination by expert accountants to be appointed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to ascertain the actual cash cost of the 
whole work, and the tolis which the company shall be allowed to collect shall 
be based on that cash cost. The whole financial operations of the company are 
thereby subject to the most searching governmental inspection and control, 
As the traffic may increase over the bridge, the benefits therefrom are not to 
accrue to the company in the form of increased dividends, but to the people in 
the form of reduced toll rates. 

It is also provided that the Government shall be under no pecuniary obliga- 
tions of any kind in connection with the work. 

The exhibits accompanying this report, marked A, B, O, D, E, F, G. H. I, J, K, 
L, M. N. O. P. are hereby returned and made a part of the report, in order that 
a fuller and clearer understanding of the magnitude of the proposed undertak- 
ing may be had, and of the reasons which have led your committee to report 
the bill as proposed to be amended by the substitute. The tite should be 
amended by inserting before the words to authorize" the words to incorpor- 
ate the North River Bridge Company and.” 


I quote from the report the description of the proposed North River 
bridge at New York City, by Gustav Lindenthal, chief engineer: 


It is presumed that all are aware of the present antiquated manner of landing 
ngers in New York City frou the railroads now terminating on the New 
— side of the Hudson or North River. There is annoyance and even dan- 
ger to the landed passengers on overcrowded and nasty streets, and the demand 
for better facilities has repeatedly and urgently been made, 

It has led to the attempt of tunneling underneath the river, but the difficul- 
ties are great, and though they can undoubtedly be overcome, they point to the 
necessity of a more convenient method of crossing the river, as far as the rail- 
roads are concerted. It is proper to state that this question of submarine rail- 
road tunnels has been carefully considered and weighed in connection with the 
other possible method of crossing the river by a bridge. The investigatione 
made for the purpose have led to the conclusion that submarine tunnels would 
afford no relief to the railroads. The heavy grades neces<ary for diving over 
100 feet under the river; the heavy expense for maintenance in the form of 
pumping, lighting, and ventilating; the slow speed to be im on trains for 
reasons of safety; the manifestly greater risk to human life in case of wrecks 
or derailments; the well known aversion of travelers to submarine chilly and 
damp tunnels, with the incessant and unavoidable roar; the vast expense of an 
adequate anderground terminal station in the lower part of the city, liable to 
he flooded by spring floods, and other conditions, have been carefully investi- 


gated, 

A bridge with six tracks has been found to possess greater capacity for traftio 
volume than ten submarine tunnels A bridge with ten tracks is equal to six- 
teen submarine single-track tunnels. It has also been found that a ten-track 
bridge, with the corresponding terminal facilities, would cost less than one- 
third the cost of the corresponding tunnel arrangement. Another alvantage 
for the bridge is thatit will not interfere with the streets in any manner, becanse 
the bridge approaches and terminal stations are to he ona level high above 
5i e = milar to the arrangement of the Pennsylvania Railroad siation in 
Philadelp' 

Tunnel terminal stations can evidently not be elevated above the street. They 
can also not be on the surface of the ground, u- o there would then be grade 
crossings with the intersecting streets and such would not be allowed in New 
York City. The tunnel terminals, therefore, must be under ground and under 
the streets. We know from the London example wha! this means: Dark, dingy, 
damp, and unhealthy quarters, full of smoke and noise. Dirt and soot every- 
where and unavoidable. Everybody glad to get ont into the fresh afr and into 
daylight. The bridge uires no pumping, lighting, or ventilating. All this 
great expense for submarine tunnels does not exist fur a bridge. 

But it is also proper to say that submarine tunnels under the Hudson River 
are a necessity for local travel ard rapid communication between the lower part 
of New York City and Jersey City. The present ferry facilities can hardly be 
i ; there is no more room for ferry landings on the New York side; the 
ferry-boats are overcrowded mornings and evenings, sometiines toa dangerous 
extent. The only feasible relief for local communication will be by means of 
submarine tunnels, two of which are already in process of construction. The 
great height of the bridge and its location too far away from the lower part of 
New York City will not very much accommodate local travel, though it is con- 
sidered the only feasible and practical solution as far as the railroads are con- 


ce: 

The obstacles to the construction of a bridge across the North River seemed 
insurmountable, The only kind of a bridge thought of was one with piers in 
the river, The foundations to rock would be very d ep, nearly 200feet; but the 

test objection was such that piers would greatly dumage the large and stead- 
fy increasing commerce over the most magnificent river highway in the United 
States. 
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The writer was the first one to propose to bridge the North River, at New 
York City, in one single n, and to present fully worked out plans for the 
same. Descriptions and illustrations of the bri have been widely published 
not only in sabi beaten but every where abroad, during the lasttwo years, The 
publie is therefore well acquainted with the subject. 

The importance of this enterprise. ite benefits, and farreaching consequences 
to the city of New York and vicinity can hardly be overestimated. 

‘The bridge is designed for six tracks, but will be built to carry four additional 
tracks, or ten in all, should it become necessary. 

Only a frac ion of the combined capita! required for a number of double-track 
brid; will build a single structure. stronger and more enduring for the same 
numberof tracks, For instance, adouble-track bridge in one single span over the 
North River is estimated to cost $9,000,000 for construction alone, while a bridge 
capable of carrying six tracks is estimated to cost $15,000,000; and $1,000,000 ad- 
ditional will provide for four more tracks, or,in all, ten tracks on the same 
structure. Five single bridges for double tracks would therefore cost about 
aad payee for construction alone, without the approaches, stations, and without 
right of way. This will show the economy, as wellas the necessity, of provid- 
ing one bridge large enough for all present and future needs and one station 
for all the Western roads coming into New York. 

Of all the methods proposed and studied for an entrance into New York City, 
either by submarine tunnels under or by bridging over the Hudson River, the 
plan of one great multiple-track bridge has been found to be the relatively cheap- 
est sulution, as fur as the railroads are concerned. 

The construction of the proposed bridge. gigantic and unprecedented as are 
its proportions, will be a matter of much less relative difficulty than was the 
cons ruction, at the time, of either the East River bridge or of the St. Louis 
bridge. In such adegree have the manufacturing and constructive facilities of 
the country improved and increased that the cost of the proposed bridge will be 
only little more than one-half of what it would have cost twelve years ago. 

The plans are worked not only for the bridge. but also for the apprvaches and 
terminal! stations at both ends, without which the bridge would be of no use. 

The large passenger station in New York City, t: be located in the most cen- 
tral part of it, is for two dreks, accommodating together thirty tracks, 1,000 feet 
long. This arrangement has been chosen on account of the very costly right of 
way, which makes it advisable to use height. rather than width, for obtainin 
the required room. The trick platforms will be reached by stairways an 
ena elevators, at about the same height as the present elevated railroad 
8 ons, 

‘The approaches will be on iron viaducts of the most solid construction, with 
buckle plate floors and stone ballast, and partly they will be (for the portion 
next to the station) on stone-arch viaducts, similar to those for the E River 
bridge. On the New Jersey side the approach wil! begin from the meadows be- 
tween the Hackensack Riverand Bergen Hill. This latter ridge will be crossed 
in an open cut, 10) feet wide. The stone quarried out of this cut will not be 
sufticient by one-half to furnish the concrete material for the tower foundations 
and anchorages, which are both to be faced with granite masonry. 

It will be seen, then, that there is other large work to be done besides build- 
ae bridge, and an idea of the cost can be obtained from the following esti- 
mate: 

The North River bridge, including the anchorages, 6,500 feet long.... $15, 000, 000 
The approaches of stone and iron and the connecting railroad 


Right of way, interest during construction, and incidentals... ....... 
. “40,000,000 


Great as is this cost, it ix fully 8 by the traffic in sight. But the under- 
taking is feasible arg 4 when all the railroads can cross over; for not one of 
them—even the great Pennsylvania Railroad—would build the bridge and ter- 
minal improvements single-handed, because for the financial burden assumed 
it would certainly, by law, be obliged to let the other railroads cross over on 
the same terms, who thus would share in the benefits of the bridge without 
having shared the burden of creating it. 

There are nearly one thousand trains arriving and dgparting at present per 
day from the terminal stations in New Jersey, opposite New York City, with 
nearly sixty thousand pas<engers. 

The travel is growing all the time, and by the time the bridge will be finished 
(say ten years) the t c may have doubled in anticipation of its completion. 

he experience with the Broad Street station of the Pennsylvania Railroad 

in Philadelphia, with the Brooklyn bridge, with the elevated railroads in New 

York, with all of them, was that the most liberal estimates of probab.e traffic 

werelargely exceeded, and that it keeps growing steadily to unforeseen propor- 
ons. 

This points out the necessity of providing on the largest scale attainable in 
the plans for the bridge and the terminal station for a traffic, than which a 
ee and more important will not be in any part of the Old or the New World. 

o engineering project was ever proposed of greater merit at its inception, 
uty more sore. studied in its preliminary stage, nor of so great and press- 
ng necessity. 

Mare figures would not give an adequate impression of the gigantic work, 
but some idea of it can be obtained from a comparison with the great East River 
bridge, as will be seen from the following data: 


Brooklyn | North River 
bridge. | bridge. 


Length, including anchorage........... 3,700 6,500 
Height of anchorage... . 85 210 
Weight of each anchorage... 60, 000 660, 000 
Length of each land span. 930 150 
Length of middle span. . 1,600 +2, 850 
Size of towers at high-water mark. 140 by 59 340 by 180 
Height of towers from high water. Ones 272 
Height of tower from the deepest foundation to 
to} enn 350 690 
85 86 
135 over 135 
3, 580 6,1 
Number of cables 4 
Finished diameter of cable 15} 
Number of railroad tracks. 2 6 to 10 
Grade on bridge. .. . . . . . ., por cent. 31 14 
Weight of iron and steel in the structure. , tons. 6, 750 60,000 
Allowable speed of trains. . .. miles per hour... 10 30 
Cost from anchorage to anchorage, exclusive of 
land damages....rcccrscsesssercessssensesssessrssressess isses eases] , 600, 000 $16, 000, 600 
*In the clear, 


The North River bridge will differ from the East River bridge also in the 
character of its details, . 


Thus the anchorages will be accessible in every part, through commodious 

s and chambers inthe interior of the huge anchorage mass. In the Kast 

iver bridge the anchors and chains are buried in the masonry, and it was not 
thought necessary to make then accessible. 

The towers of the North River bridge will be built of steel, forming two half- 
towers with eight columns exch, and strongly braced together to resist the ac- 
tion of tornadoes, which would not affect the structure any more than it would 
a solid mountain. 

The cuiumns will be 7 feet in diameter at bottom, and the taper to 5 feet in 
diameter on top; the towers can be erected without false works; but the 
greatest difference will be in the arrangement and construction of the cables, 

Thus, in the Kast River bridge the cables are placed side by -ide a certain 
distance ap irt, and the required rigidity for the roadway is obtained through 
six stiffening trusses, also placed side by side. 

In the North River bridge the cables are placed in ra above each other, 50 
feet apart, with the bracing between them, so that they form two arched gir- 
ders of huge proportions, which are capable of giving very great rigidity tothe 
roadway without the aid of stiffening trusses, and with a great saving of ma- 
terial and weight. But, as an additional precaution for the great concentrated 
loads of heavy locomotives, there is under each of these arch-girders a stiffen- 
ing truss, two in all. which will also aid in resisting the effect of tornadoes in 
combination with the wind-cables, These are four in number, placed on top 
and below the stiffening girders. Each wind-cable will have a diameter of 16 
inches, or larger than the diameter of the East River main cables. 

In this way the required rigidity for fast trains is obtained with the least 
sible weight of the suspended structure. In no other way can it be obtained 
with an equal economy of material and cost. It will be admitted that a bridge 
over which trains would have to run slowly would be f uate for the ex- 
pected traffic and would be behind the age. The regular — speed over 
the bridge is to be 90 miles per hour. 

While in the Brooklyn bridge the cables are compacted and closely wrapped 
with wire into a solid cylindrical shape, iu the North River bridge the cables 
will be also compacted into u cylindrical shape, but will be covered with a solid 
sheet mantle or steel envelope, leaving an air space of 2 inches all around the 
wires for the double purpose of 8 the cables against uneven tempera- 
ture effects and against the weather. The water will be more thoroughly and 
certainly excluded by the solid sheet covering than can be the case with wire- 
wrapping only. The steel envelopes can be removed for the inspection of the 
cable whenever needed The preservation of the cable is thereby made easier. 
Lin-eed-oil can be applied readily whenever needed, and the wires thoroughly 
soaked with oil, thus preventin 2 

The architectural features of the bridge have been well considered. The 
graceful curves of the cables, the simple and strong form of the double towers, 
the large-featured architecture of the anchorages, all combine to make the 
structure grand and harmonious in all its parts without artificial devices or 
ornamentation. 

There is no other place in the world requiring such a long span-bridge, and 
it is very probable that a tonger span will never be propo: or designed any- 
where. The much-talked-of bridge over the English Channel would be 20 miles 
long, but the longest spans proposed for it do not exceed 1,800 feet. It is the 
length of span and not of the bridge which taxes the ingenuily of man and the 
resources of science, for the longest bridge in the world does already exist in 
the city of New York in its elevated railroad, 33 miles long, as one continuous 
bridge. But no one would assume that as the greatest achievement in bridge 
engineering. 

Thus the time has arrived when the manufacturing facilities of the country, 
its financial prosperity, and the resources of science combine to make the con- 
struction of this great work possible, 


In his remarks before the committee the designer of this great proj- 
ect, in support of the same, said: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committees on Commerce, the subject of 
our bill (H. R. 3886) is a large suspension bridge over the Hudson River at New 
York City, for which we respectfully submit our plans to illustrate the charac- 
ter of the work proposed. As to the necessity and urgency of this work others 
will ask permission to appearand to speak; I beg leave to confine myself to the 
salient engineering and business features. 

The bridge is intended for railroads and other pu s, and is. as already re- 
marked, to have one single span over the Hudson River at its narrowest part 
at Hoboken, It is intended to be at least as high as the Brooklyn bridge, and 
higher if the Secretary of War should so determine. This determination can 
not be fairly made except a'ter a full official bes yeh undertaken after the final 
plans have been submitted to the Secretary of War, when amp intelligent heari: 
of the representatives of the navigation and railroad interests can be had. Su 
a course was pursued for the great suspension bridge between New York and 
Brooklyn with quite satisfactory results. 

The height of the Brooklyn lay is 135 feet at the middle of the span above 
ordinary high water at 60° Fahr. The superstructure falls and rises in sumer 
and winter, res ively, 2} feet from the position at the above-named mid Ile 
temperature. We will prepared to build the North River bridge of greater 
height if deemed necessary by the Secretary of War, after a full investigation. 
We respectfully ask for such a procedure as will give an opportunity for an intel- 
ligent judgment on the question of height. This we deem necessary for the 
safety of the public and passengers using it. You are aware of the very much 
greater expense of ei mesh: op grades, To illustrate the point permit me 
to mention as an instance the mountain e on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
from Altoona to Gallitzin, An express train arriving at Altoona from the East 
is cut in two and the halves are taken up on the Horseshoe and tothe top of the 
mountain e as separate trains, or an extra locomotive is to the 
whole train. This e is only 95 feet per mile, 

The grade on the New York approach will probably be steeper than W feet 

r mile, because the distance the station in New York to the river will 
necessarily short and can not be changed. Ifthe bridge were made very h 
then the New York approach would become too steep and the railroads could 
not use the bridge. It would require three locomotives to get an express train 
over the bridge. On the other hand, risk and danger would result from 
the unsafe operation of a train descending froma pay high bridge into the New 
York station on rainy days when the brakes are liable to slip and cause a run- 


away, 

It á obvious, therefore, that the question of height is one that should be de- 
cided only when al) the factscan be known and weighed. Every inch of height 
that can be saved without injury to navigation will be a distinct benefit to the 
millions of passengers crossing the bridge for centuries to come. 

The time of three years, eventually five years before the actual commence- 
ment of construction, is. in our judgment, the least which can safely be stipu- 
Jated for this colossal structure. It will require from two to three years of hard 
work for the acquisition of the necessary lands and for the final plans and esti- 
mates depending thereon. The acquisition of the necessary lands under the 
laws of the States of New York and New Jersey may be delayed by litigation, 
as experience with similar undertakings, and particularly in the case of the 
Brooklyn bridge, has shown. Furthermore, it is now the rule with large in- 
vestors and with financial institutions that plans and estimates must be fully 
worked out before the money is paid. The failure of some and excessive cost 


of other large engineering works have been caused by the insufficient prelim- 
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inary work and from the want of time for careful preparation. As] as the 
company has no right to enter upon lands it can not make borings for founda- 
paoe; anda great part of the preliminary work depending thereon can not be 


one. 

The proposed work is not only unprecedented in magnitude, but also in 
character of construction, and should not be mistaken for the routine work of 
an ordinary Missouri or Ohio River bridge, which can commercially be made 
to order in any of the existing bridge works and can easily be built in two 
years. The cost of our bridge will be greater than that of all the existing Mis- 
souri and Ohio River bridges put together. 

The time of construction is always much shortened br a careful preparation 
and organization of the work before it is commenced, and, in this case, the ac- 
quisition of over $13,000,000 worth of prop rty for right of way is a condition 

recedent to construction. We respectfally submit that the company should 

allowed to exercise common business prudence in the undertaking, and 
should have no unnecessary risks thrown upo it. The experience of all rail- 
roads in the acquisition of the necessary ground for large terminal stations in 
large cities shows that delays from litigation are almost unavoidable, and more 
anes usually consumed in the preparation than in the construction of such 
wor! 

In my opinion the bridge can be built in six to seven years after everything 
is ready for pushing the work, i, c, the detail plans for every part of the struct- 
ure worked out, estimates I all needed tests and experiments made, all 
needed lands the mouey ready in the treasury. 

The interests 
shortest possible time, because the interest account on the capital invested 

construction is a great and controlling item for the time of completion. 
rihermore, the investors can not receive a return on their capital and on 
the heavy expenses already bad till the bridge is in operation. Self-interest is, 
therefore, the greatest incentive for the speedy completion of the work, and in 
fact of any work, undertaken by private capital. 

The Brooklyn bridge required fifteen years for completion, although as a 
paras undertaking itcould have been completed in perhaps halfthe time. The 

‘orth bridge, in Scotland, the largest now in the world, just opened to travel, 
e ay years in building. The intention of our company is, if possible, to 
have bridge finished in the year 19.0 asa fitting celebration of the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century. 

The bridge is intended to be located so that all the railroads now or in the 
future terminating in New Jersey, opposite New York City, may use it with 
the same facility. y : 

From our investigations we are convinced that less than six railroad tracks 
will not accommodate the traffic to commence with, It would be a great mis- 
take to build the structure too small; therefore our bill provides in good faith 
for a bridge with a capacity of ten railroad tracks, The larger part of the trafic 
will be from passeng rs, and less from freight. It will be practicable to man- 
age a v^ry much larger number of passengers than could be the case if the 
freight traffic were predominating on the bridge, the same as it is on the con- 
necting railroads before they reach the bridge. The number of railroad pas- 
sengers on all ten roads is at present estima ed at about 20,000,000 per year. 
‘the ten-track bridge, it is estimated, will accommodate 120,000,000 ngers 
per year, or a six times as large, but which may not be reached till the 
middle of the next century. 

In view of the great increase of the passenger traffic on the Brooklyn bridge, 
e for the increase of traflic over the Hudson River bridge appear 

0 ust 8 
The number of passengers on the Brooklyn bridge 


TEAS AIS . 31, 000, 000 


and it is still wing, so that in 1890 it will probably reach 36,000,000 passen- 
or four times the number of passengers in 1881. t with all this immense 


the Brooklyn bridge is yet very far from paying the interest on the cost 


of conditions 
bridge will increase, though 8 at a smaller ratio. 
to bu 


publie point of view. I go even further and claim, in the light of the experience 
we now have, that a bridge built only large enough for pros ve 
and capitalized up to all it will bear, and then com rs who 


people. 
one of the best methods to prevent it is to prevent the paying of profits 
— — he — the com- 


ng 
are thus limited to be regulated the 

In this way it will be b.e to build, from the start, a bridge witha capacity 
for ten tracks, which 1 be sufficient, probably, for the next fifty years. 

The experience with our public works bears me out in saying the bri 
can be built cheaperand in the time by a private com than it could 
built by the Government or by the cities. With pre * ot riper ie it 
can be done probably for half the money. Unless built economically and with 
the most competent and skillful management of its affairs, the undertaking 
could not be made a commercial success, as the So with the Brooklyn 
bridge would indicate. The investors in the North River bridge may have to 
wait provably many years before they may realize a reasonable return on the 
8 invested, but the prospects of growing returns will not be a vain hope 
wi and competent management, 

An increase of business over our bridge under the provisions of our bill will 
have ultimately the effect of lower toll rates,and the public will therefore be 
sharers in the perity of the bridge without being sharers of the risks and 
vs of! work during construction and during the development of its 


ess. 

Surveys, general and estimates have been made for the entire project, 
as far as was possible, up to the present time. The patient work of five years 
and a large amount of money have been expended on the project before submit- 
ting it for the authorization of Congress, e appear before you with the ear- 
nest pu of building the bri: 


Our e and honor are in it. e have gone th h the period of ridicule 
and ion. Our aims and plans are not jud any more as visionary 
and ; onthe contrary, our work meets now with admiration and 


universal encouragement. Our 22 to leave the royal Hudson River at 
New York City unobstructed with bridge piers, has met witb ee ap- 
fi * painter 8 el 393 

or the oxpen e un an our an 
ability to carry out the work for which we ask your legislative sid. Our bona 


fide intentions are incorporated in the bill before you. We Liar repulse ask of 
you to put this work, the greatest yet undertaken, directly under national con- 
trol an ion, It should be a national work in the broadest and best sense 
of the wo monument representative of this country's might, enterprise, 
and sag: The proposed world’s fair in 1892, wherever held, can only be an 
ephemeral affair compared with the proposed bridge, which will last for 0 
for centuries. Weask for your encouragement aud for national recognition, 
and we romise you a grand monumental work, an honor tothis nation and its 
civilization. 


The other questions considered were discussed by gentlemen whose 
views were adopted by the committee, and their briefs made part of 
the report. I will read them as part of my remarks: 

LEGAL BRIEFS AND OPINIONS BY JOHN k. COWEN AND E. J. D, CROSS, 

Dran Sins: We have carefully examined the bill 5 and 
others to become a corporation and construct a bridge over the Hudson River 
at New York City, and are prepared to answer the questions which you have 
presented to us concerning the power of Congress to create a corporation for the 
construction of a bridge over an interstate stream. 

1. Does Congress possess the power to create such a corporation? 

2. Can it authorize a corporation created by itself to construct a bridge across 
the Hudson River between the States of New Jersey and New York for the pur- 
pose of accommodating interstate commerce? 

The answer to the first question is in the affirmative. It has been nei ate 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of McCul vs. 
State of Maryland (4 Wheaton, 316), that Congress can create a corporation 
whenever such a corporation was an appropriate means of carrying out ray of 
the powers delegated to the United States Government. This is the ng 
case upon this subject, and has never been departed from since the date the 
opinion was delivered. in 1819. 

The argument of Chief-Justice Marshall may be epitomized as follows: Con- 
gress is invested with great powers, among which ate the following: The power 
to lay and collect taxes; to borrow money; to regulate commerce; to declare 
and conduct a war; and to raise and support armies and navies, Congress 
necessarily, therefore, invested with itional 9 adopt all means 
which are appropriate or plainly adapted for the execu of any of the ex- 

powers with which the United States Government is clothed. That as 
Jongress, for example, bas the power of raising revenue and applying it to na- 
tional purposes, this necessarily implies the power of conveying money from 
pista; to the exigencies of the nation might require, and of employing 
be means of conveyance, and that among those convenient means or 
fiscal agencies a corporation was one, and, therefore, Congress had the discre- 
tion to adopt that means; that isto say, to create a corporation for the A a! nar 
of carrying out one of the express powers of the Government. Upon this 
of reasoning the validity of the act of Congress incorporating the old United 
States Bank was sustained, and the power of Congress in the matter has not been 
doubted since this decision. 


advanced. 

But it may with great reason be contended that a governmentintrusted with 
such ample powers, on the due execution of which the happiness and prosperity 
of the nation so vitally depend, must n th ample means for 
their execution. The power being given, it is the interest of the nation to facil- 
itate its execution, It can never be their interest, and can not be presumed to 
have been their intention, to clog and embarrass its execution by withholding 
the mo-tappropriate means. Throughout this vast Republic, from the St, Croix 
to the Gulf of Mexico, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, revenue is to be collected 
and expended, arm re to be marched and sup ried. 

“The exigencies of the nation may require that the treasure raised in the 
North should be transported to the South, that raised in the East conveyed to 
the West, or that this ordershould be reversed. Isthat construction of the Con- 
stitution to be preferred which would render these operations difficult, hazard- 
ous, and expensive? Can we adopt that construction (unless the words imperi- 
ously require it) which would impute to the framers of that instrument, when 
granting these powers for the public good, the intention of impeding their exer- 
cise by withholding a choice of means? ff, indeed, such be the mandate of the 
Constitution, we have only to obcy; but that instrument does not profess to 
enumerate the means by which the powers it confers may be execu nor does 
it prohibit the creation of a corporation if the existence of such a being be essen- 
tial to the beneficial exercise of those powers. It is, then, the subject of fair in- 
quiry how f r such means may be enjoyed. 

It is not denied that the powers givento the Government ped iy Sees ordinary 
means of execution. That, for example, of raising revenue and applying it to 
national W = ee 10 5 55 power of conveying Fr paiet Ba on from 
place to as the exigencies of the m may require. emp 
the usual meansof conveyance, But it is denied that the Government has its 
choice of means, or that it may employ the most convenient means if toemploy 
them it be necessary to erect a corporation. 

“On what foundation does this argument rest? On this alone: The power of 
creating a ag eee is one appertaining to sovereignty, and is not expressly 
conferred on Congress. This is true. But all legislative powers appertain to 
sovereignty. The original power of giving the law on any subject whateverisa 
sovereign power, and if the Government of the Union is restrained from creat- 
ing a corporation as a means for performing its functions, on the single reason 
that the creation of a corporation is an act of Severe? if the sufficiency of 
this reason be acknowledged, there would be some difficulty in sustaining the 
pee perl of Congress to pass otber Jaws for the accomplishment of the same 

jects, 

G The government which has the right todo an act, and has imposed on it the 
duty of performing an act, must, according to the dictates of reason, be allowed 
to select the means, and those who contend that it may not select any appro- 
priate means, that one particular mode of effecting the object is excepted, take 
upon themselyes the burden of establishing that exception. 

The creation of a corporation, it is said, appertains to sovereignty. This is 
admitted, But to what portion of sovereignty does it appertain? it be- 
long to one more than to another? In America the powers of sovereignty aro 
divided between the Government of the Union and those of the States. They 
are each sovereigu with to the objects committed to it. aud neither sov- 
ereign with respect to the objects committed to the other. We ean not appre- 
hend that train of reasoning which would maintain that the extent of power 
granted by the people is to be ascertained, not by the nature and terms of the 
grant, butb. its date. Some State constitutions were formed before, some since 
that ot the United States. We can not believe that their relation to each other 
is in any degree dependent u this circumstance. Their respective powers 
ease we think, be precisely the same as if they had been formed at the same 
0. 
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“ Had they been formed at the same time and had the people conferred on the 
General Government the power contained in the Constitution and on the States 
the whole residuum of power, would it have been asserted that the Government 
of the Union was not sovereign with respect to those objects which were in- 
trusted to it, in relation to which its laws were declared to be supreme? If this 
could not have been asserted we can not well comprehend the of reason- 
ing which maintains that a power appertaining to sovereignty can not be con- 
nected with that vast portion of it which is granted to the General Government, 
so far as it is calculated to subserve the legitimate objects of that Government. 

The power of creating a corporation, though appertaining to sovereignty, is 
not, like the power of making war or levying taxes or regulating commerce, a 

tsubstantive and independent power, which can not be implied as incidental 
raph PONAS or used as a means of executing them. It is never the end for 
which o powers are but a means by which other ects are ac- 
complished. No contributions are made to ty for the sake of an incorpo- 
ration, but a corporation is created to administer the charity; no seminary of 
learning is instituted in order to be incorporated, but the corporate character is 
coi to subserye the purposes of education. No city was ever built with 
the sole object of being incorporated, but it is incorporated as affording the best 
means of being well governed. The power of creating a eee is never 
used for its own sake, but for the purpose of effecting someth else. No suf- 
ficient reason is therefore peceaived why it may not pass as incidental to those 
powers which are expressly given, if it be a direct mode of executing them.” 

Then follows an elaborate analysis of the meaning of the words “neces- 
sary and proper“ in that clause of the Constitution which provides, after 
enumerating the express powers given to Congress, that body shall have the 

wer of making “all laws which shall be necessary and proper for eid dene 
to execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Governmentof the United States, orinany d nt thereof. 
holds that Congress is invested with the right of choosing any 
that are appropriate and plainly adapted to the carrying out of any 
powers which are expressly given. 

This decision, therefore, must be taken as settling, finally and for all time, the 
right of Congress to create a corporation to carry into effect powers which the 
Constitution has expressly conferred upon that — 2 = 

Second. The so-called commercial clause of the Constitution of the United 
States is found in section 8 of Article I: 

“The Congress shall have power * * to late commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” 

Under this clause of the Constitution it has been expressly decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States that Congress can authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge ora railroad for the pu: of accommodating interstate com- 
merce. These cases, which are repo in 127 U.S., I. under the head of 
California vs. Pacific Railroad Company, contain the and authoritative 
statement of the Supreme Court of the United states upon this subject. 

In these cases the corporations authorized to construct the railroads referred 
to in the opinion were, it is true, State corporations invested with franchises of 
eee railroad by the Federal Government. At 39 of the re- 
1 ruadley, in delivering the unanimous opinion of the court, used the 

ing lan $ 


“If, therefore, the Central Pacific Railroad Company is not a Federal corpora- 
tion, its most important franchise, including that of constructing a railroad from 
the Pacific Ocean to Ogden City, was conferred upon it by Congress. It can 
not at the present day be doubted that Congress, under the power to regulate 
commerce among the several ong. ee well as to provide for postal accommo- 
dations and military exigencies, had authority to pass these laws. The power 
to construct or to authorize individuals or corporations to construct national 
highways and from State to State, is essential to the complete control 
and regulation of interstatecommerce. Without authority in Congress to estab- 
lish and maintain such highways and bridges it would be without authority to 
regulate one of the mostimportantadjuncts of commerce, This power, in former 
times, was exerted to a very limited extent, the Cumberland or National road 
being the most notable ce, Its exe was but little called for, as com- 
merce was then mostly conducted by water, and many of our statesmen enter- 
tained doubts as to the existence of the power to establish Mee go of communica- 

the country, the 


has prevailed, and led to the conclusion that Congress has plenary power 
oer the whole . — 4 my 


ridge itself across an interstate stream “ or to authorize indi 
tions to construct” such bridges, Hence, in accordance with the opinion of Mc- 
Culloch vs, Maryland, it necessarily follows that if Congress can build the brid 
itself, itcan use any means that are appropriate to that end, and among 
means go appropriate a corporation is one, and it therefore can create a corpo- 
ration for the purpose of constructing a bridge. 

Indeed, several of the Pacific railroads were constructed by Federal corpora- 

tions; in other words, by companies incorporated by the act of Congress, and 
not by the act of any, State Legislature. Am the corporations so created 


duals or corpora- 


body corporate and politic, in deed and in law, by the name, style, and title of 
‘The Union Paciflo road Company.“ By section 14 of this act the Union 
Pacifio pany was authorized and required to construct a single 


Railroad Com 
line of railroad and telegraph from a point on the western boundary of the State 


aeng this charter will be fonnd in Hall vs. Union Pacific Com- 
pany, 91 U. S., page 343. The particular question discussed, to which we wish to 
call your attention, will be found on pages 346 and 347. 

The Texas and Pacific Railway Company was incorporated by act of Con- 
gress approved March 3, 1871, 16 Statutes at Large, page 573. The title of the 
act is: An act to incorporate the Texas and Pacific Railway Company and to 
aid in the construction of its road, and for other purposes.” This 88 
was incorporated by act of Congress for the purpose of constructing a railroad 
from Marshall, in the State of Texas, to El Paso, in the same State; thence 
through the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, and thence through the 
State of California to San Diego, on the Pacific coast. 

The two charters of the Texas Pacific and the Union Pacific Railroads are ex- 
amined in the Pacific Railroad removal cases, found in U5 United States, page 
2, These cases decide that each of the companies were corporations created 
under the laws of the United States and therefore were entitled to remove 
suits inst them, under the act of Shae pwd relating to the jurisdiction of the 
U: rts. The — 23 1 8 

corpo ons, an corporations, t suita 
against them was a suit arising under the — of the United States,“ as had 


been held by ChiefJustice Marshall in the case of Osborne vs. The Bank of the 
United States, 9 Wheaton, 738. 

The following instances of corporations created by act of Congress may also 
be referred to: The Northern Pacific Railroad Company, incorporated by act of 
July 2, 1864, 13 Stat., 365. This corporation was organized to construct a rail- 
road from a point either in the State of Minnesota or Wisconsin to the Pacifio 


const, 

The Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company was incorporated by act of Con- 
gress, July 27, 1866, 14 Stat., 292. This corporation was created to co: 
A railroad from Springfield, Mo., to the Pacific coast. 

Tho validity of all these acts has been practically sustained by the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Hall vrs. The Union Pacific Rai Company, 
91 United States, and in the Pacific Railroad cases in 127 United States; and ag 
far as we know the constitutionality of this legislation of Congress creating 
corporations to build rail has never been questioned. The decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States and the practical construction given to 
the Constitution during a long series of years by Congress itself demonstrate 
two 8 

1. That, under the power to regulate commerce, Congress can construct a 
bridge over an interstate stream or can construct a railroad for interstate com- 
merece. 

2. That Congress, having the power to do this itself, can employ any agency 
which is ropriate to accomplish the end aimed at; that is, the construction 
of the bri: or the railroad, and, therefore, Congress can organize a corpora- 
tion for such purpose. 

Third. The whole question of the power of Congress to authorize the con- 
struction of bridges across interstate streams was examined by Justice Bradley 
in the case of Stockton vs. The Baltimore and New York Railroad Company 
and the Staten Island Rapid Transit Railroad Company, 32 Federal Reporter, 
paze 9. Congress, by an 9 June 16, 1586, had authorized the Staten 

land Rapid Transit Rail Com v. a corporation of New York, to con- 
structa bridge across the Arthur , the stream separating New Ji from 
that partof New York knownasStaten Island. The Legislature of New Jersey, 
on a 6, 1886, had e alaw eee as follows: 

5 no bridge, viaduct, or flxel structure shall be created by any person or 
corporation, over or in any part of the navigable waters separating this 
from other States, where the tide ebbs and flows, without express permission of 
the Legislature of this State given by statute for that = 

New Jersey, therefore, contended that no bridge could be built across the 
Arthur Kill except with her consent, and that the act of 88 conferring 
the power of constructing such a bridge, not only without her consent, but 
against her protest, was invalid. 

Justice Bradley, and the two circuit judges who agreed with him, held that 


Con could authorize a foreign a bey not created by New e to 
eee ‘Arthur Kill. used this language, pages 14 and 15 
of the re 


port: 

At al events, if Congress, in the execution ofits powers, chooses to employ 
the intervention ofa particular corporation, whether of the State or out of the 
State, we see no reason why it should notdoso. There is nothing in the Con- 
stitution to prevent it from making contracts with or conferring powers upon 
State rations for ing out its own legitimate purposes, hat right of 
the State would be invaded? corporation thus employed or empowered in 
executing the will of Congress could do nothing whi State could right- 
fully oppose or object to. It may be added that no State corporation more suit- 
able than the defendant could be 1 to build the bridge in question in 
this case, since one half of the bridge is in the State of New York and the 
railroad of the defendant is to connect with iton the New York side. In our 
jud nt, if Congress itself has the power to constructa bridge across a navi- 
gable stream for the furtherance of commerce among the States, it may au- 
thorize thesame to be done by agents, whether individuals or a corporation ore- 
ated by itself, or a. State corporation already existing and concerned in the en- 


terprise. 
So that we are brought back to the question of the power of Congress to build 
a bridge and whether power is independent of the consent and concur- 
rence of the State government, and in our judgment this question must be an- 
swered in the affirmative. The power to regulate commerce among the several 
States is given by the Constitution in the most general and absolute terms. 
*The power to regulate,’ as applied to a government, has a most extensive 
application. With regard to coumerce it has been expressly held that it is not 
confined to commercial transactions, but extends to seamen, ships, navigation, 
and the appliances and facilities of commerce, and it must extend to these or it 
can not embrace the whole subject. 
Under this power the navigation of rivers and harbors has been opened and 
improved, and we have no doubt that canals and watersrays may be o 
to connect navigable bays, harbors, and rivers with each other or with the in- 
terior of the country; nor have we any doubt that under the same pen the 
means of comm communication by landas well as by water pened 
up by Con between different States, whenever it shall see fit to do so, 
either on the failure of the States to provide such communication, or whenever, 
in the opinion of Congress, in facilities of communication ought to exist. 
“ Hitherto, it is true, the means of commercial communi have sup- 
lied either by nature, in the navigable waters of the country, or by the States, 
n the construction of roads, canals, and railroads; so that the functions of Con- 
gress have not been largely called into exercise under this branch of its juris- 
iction and power, except in the improvement of rivers and harbors and the 
licensing of bridges across navigable streams. But this is no proof that its 
Eevee ease not extend to the whole subject in all its requirements; in- 
eed, it has been put forth in several notable instances, which stand as strong 
arguments of practical construction given to the Constitution by the legislative 
department of the Government. The Cumberland or National rnad is one in- 
stance of a grand thoroughfare projected by Congress, extending from the 
Potomac to the en ; after being nearly completed it was surrendered 
to the several States within which it was situated. 
“The main stem of the Union Pacific commences at Council Bluffs, in Iowa, 
Missouri by a bridge at that place, erected under the authority 


“Ini a was authorized by Congress to be constructed across the 
Ohio River at Steubenville, between the States of Virginia and Ohio, to becom- 
leted, maintained, and operated by the railroad company authorized to build 
t, and by another company named, ‘anything in any law or laws of the above- 
named States to the cont notwithstanding.’ 

“Still itis contended that. although Congress may have power to construct roads 
and other means of communication between the States, yet this can only be done 
with the concurrence and consent of the States within which the structures are 
made, 1 in Con is not su; e; it 
depends on the will of the States. Wedo not concur in this view. è think 
that the power of Congress is supreme over the whole subject, unimpeded and 
unembarrassed by State laws or State liens; that in this matter the country is 
one, and the work to be accomplished is national, and that State interests, State 
jealousies, and State prejudices are not required to be consulted. In matters of 
foreizn and interstate commerce there are no States.” 

Judge Wallace, of the United States circuit court for the district of New York, 
held the same view in the caseof Decker es. The Baltimore and New York Rail- 
road Company and others, 30 Federal Ropon: page 723. 

Fourth. We assume, of course, that no one qu ns the right of Congress to 
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exercise the power of eminent domain or to authorize a corporation to exercise 
that power in any case where it can employ a corporation as one of the agencies 
to into execution the powers vested in Congress by the Constitution of the 
Un States. This point has been delinitely settled by the case of Kohl vs. 
United States, 91 U. S., 367. 

The conciusions, therefore, may be summed up as follows: 


1. That Congress express constitutional power to regulate commerce 
among the several States, and that by ihe decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States the possession of this Est enables the United States Govern- 
ment to either itself construct or authorize others to construct bridges across 
interstate streams, 

2, That Congress, having the express power to authorize the construction of 
a bridge, can employ any appropriate means for the execution of that power, 
and there can be none more appropriate than the creation of a corporation for 
that sow neg As in the case of the United States Bank, it may be said that the 
creation of a body corporate to build such an improvement as that you propose 
across the North River is certainly a most appropriate meuns for carrying out 
the express power of regulating commerce. 

8. In this instance Con is the only body that can act, as New Joey has 
by statute prohibited the construction of the brid ge across the Hudson River. 
4. That, as Congress can create a corporation and authorize it to construct a 
bridge, it can, of course, ve-t the corporation with full and complete power of 
em nent domain, the exercise of which is essential in any corporation that 
would attempt such a stupendous work as that of bridging the North River. 

We have uot. in this opinion, referred to the numerous decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court upon the subject of regulating interstate commerce, hav- 
ing thought it best to confine ourselves to the late opinions of that court upon 
the power of Congre-s to authorize the construction of bridges, 

Nor have we thought it worth while to refer to the national- banking act, under 
which Congress created national banks in every State of the Union, because the 
whole subject was fully discussed in the opinion of Chief-Justice from 
which we have quoted so largely. 

We beg to say, in conclusion, that we have examined the bill which you have 
submitted to Congress, and see nothing in it». iatever which is not clearly within 
— posar of Congress under the commercial clause of the United States Con- 
stitution. 

Yours, respectfully, 
JOHN K. COWEN. 
E. CROSS. 


REMARKS AND OPINION BY CHARLES F, MACLEAN. 
Gustav LixpestHar, JAMES Axprews, JORDAN L. Morr, Tous F, Ryax, 
and others: 


Sins: The ragt on which my opinion is asked in connection with the bill 
now pending 
tween the 


authorize the compulsory condemnation of property? and 
8, Can Congress create a corporation for the purposes of the bridge? 


I. 


The first of these questions has lately been passed upon respecting the Staten 
Island bridge, likewise between the States of New York and New Jersey. 

In Stockton ts. Baltimore and New York Railroad Company, 32 Fed. R., 9, 
Bradley, J., there says: 

“Tn our judgment. if Congress itself has the power to construct a bridge across 
a navigab's stream for the furtherance of commerce among the States, it may 
authorize the same to be done by agents, whether individuals, or a corporation 
created by itself, or a State corporation already existing and concerned in the 
enterprise. * * è So that we are brought back to the question of the power 
of Congress to build a bridge, and whether that paw is independent of the 
consent and concurrence of the State government; „in our judgment, this 
question must be answered in the afirmative.” { 

Judge Bradley discusses the subject at considerable length, placing the right 
upon the constitutional powers of the Government to provide for the common 
defense, to establish t-roads, and to regulate commerce among the several 
States, more especially the latter. He adds: 

“ We think the power of Congress is supreme over the whole subject, unim- 

ed and unembarrassed by State laws or State lines; that in this matter the 
country fs one, »nd the work to be accomplished is national, and that State in- 
terests, State jealousies, and State prejudices are not required to be consulted. 
In matters of foreign and interstate commerce there are no States.” 

The whole of that case is so pertinent to the subject in band that instead of 
extended extracts I do better to refer you to the original report. 

In California vs. Pacific Railroad, 127 U. S., 3, it is held that Congress has au- 
thority, in the exercise of its power to regulate commerce among the States, 
to construct or authorize individuals to construct railroads across the States 
and Territories of the United States.” 

Bradley, J., citing laws creating Pacific Railroad, says: 

It can not at the present day be doubted that Congress, under the power to 
regulate commerce among the several States, as well as to provide for postal 
accommodations and military exigen had authority ‘o pass these laws. 
The power to construct or to authorize individuals or corporations to construct 
national ax gale and bfidges from State to State is essential to the complete 
contro! and regulation of interstate commerce, Without authority in Congress 
to establish and maintain such highways and bridges it would be without au- 
thority to regulate one of the most important adjuncts of commerce. 
A sounder consideration of the subject prevailed and led to the conclusion 
that Congress has plenary power over the whole subject. 

Of course, the authority of ongress over the Territories of the United States 
and its power to grant franchises exercisable therein are and ever have been 
undoubted. But the wider power was very freely exercised, and much to the 
— 4 — satisfaction, in the creation of the vast system ot railroads connecting 

East with the Pacific, traversing States as well as Territories aud employ- 
ing the agency of State as well as Federal corporations.“ 


II. 

The right of ex on of private property rests upon the principle of 
sovervignty; that is, the right to resort to the whole resources of the for 
the common benefit, and nut upon the final right of property, which resides in 
the States themselves. The leading case is Kohl es. United State ;, 91 U. S., 367, 
which arose from the prossesini for condemnation of a site for a court-house, 
bac =. at Cincinnati, under Laws 1872, Stat. at Large, 34, 352, 523. 


rong. J.: 

“It bas not been seriously contended during the argument that the United 
States Government is without power to 3 or other property 
within the States for its own uses and to enable it to perform its proper functions, 
Such an authority is essential to its independent existence and uity. 
These can not be preserved if the obstinacy of a private person or if any other 
authority ean prevent the acquisition of the means or instrument Dy which alone 
governmental functions can be performed. The powers vested by the Consti- 


tution in the General Government demand for their exercise the acquisition of 
lauds in all the States. 

These are needed for forts, armories, and arsenals; for f and light- 

ces, and court-houses, and for other pantie 

litical necessity; it 


it is no more necessary for the exercise of the powers of a State government 

than it is for the exercise of the conceded powers of the Federal Government. 

5 Government is as sovereign within its sphere us the States are within 
eirs. 

“When peat git to establish post-offices and to create courts within the States 
was confe upon the Federal Government included in it was authority to ob- 
tain sites for such offices and for court-houses, and to obtain them by such means 
as were known or appropriate. The right of eminentdomain was one of those 
means well known when the Constitution was adopted and employed to obtain 
lands for public uses, Its existence, tLereiore, in the grantor of that power ought 
not to be questioned.” 

In the case of Darlington vs. United States, in the supreme court of Pennsyl- 
vania, reported in 82 Pennsylvania State Reports, page 382, the pending case 
being one for the condemnation of property in the city of Pittsburgh, for the 
erection of a building to be used for a court-house, custom-house, post-office, 
United marshai’s office, and other Government offices, Mr. Justice Pax- 
pan delivering the opinion of the court, October 23, 1876, says, inter alia, as fol- 


ows: 

“The right of the United States to take private property for public use is too 
well settied to be now disputed. Of the numerous cases upon this subject it is 
sufficient to refer to Kohl ts. United States, which is believed to be the last, and 
will be found reported in the American Law Register for September, 1876. The 
opinion of the court was delivered by Mr. Jastice Strong, who said, ‘The right 
of eminent domain is inherentin all governments by virtue of theirsovereignty. 
For all purposes required by the Constitution this right exists in the United States 
independently of any consent of the State in which the property lies.’ The 
right itself 2 from necessity, of which necessity the sovereignty taking the 
property must be the judge, and is qualified only by the duty of making com- 
pensation to the owner.” 

The case of United States vs, Jones, 109 U. S., 513, arose upon the act of March 
3, 1875, providing for taking lands, etc., for a cinal, paving “which 
may have been ascertained in the mode provided by the laws of the State” 
where the land lay. 

ETRE po ke pri f li rall; d th 

‘The power to take private property for public uses, generally terme 0 
right of eminent domain, belongs to every 8 government. 
The provision found in the amendment to the Federal Constitution and 
in the constitution of the several States for just compensation for the property 
taken, is merely a limitation on the use of t 9 

In Van Brocklin vs. State of Tennessee (117 U. S., 151), Gray, J., said: 

“So the Un:ted States, at the discretion of Congress, may acquire and hold 
real property in any State, whenever such property is needed for the use of the 
Government in the execution of any of its powers, whether for ars nals, forti- 
fications, light-houses, custom houses, court-houses, barracks, or hospitals or 
for any other of the many public purposes tor which such property is used; 
and when the property can not be acquired by voluntary arrangement with the 
owners it may be taken against their will by the United States, in the exercise 
of its power of eminent domain, upon making just compensation, with or with- 
outa concurrent act of the State in which the land is situated.” 

In Fort Leavenworth Railroad vs. Lowe, 114 1). ., 525, Field. J., sald: 

But not only by direct purchase have the United States been able to acquire 
lands they enibi without the consent of the States, but it has been held that 
they possess the right of eminentdomain within the States, using those terms, 
not as expressing the ultimate dominion or title to property, but as indicating 
the right to take private property for public uses when needed to execute the 
powers conferred by the Constitution: and that the General Government is not 
dependent upon the caprice of individuals or the will of State Legislatures in 
the acquisition of such lands as may be required for the full and effective exer- 
cise of its powers. The right to acquire property in this way by con- 
demnation may be exerted either through tribunals expressly designated b 
Congress, or by resort to tribunals of the State in which the property issitun 
with her consent for that purpose. Such consent will always be presumed in 
the absence of express prohibition.” 

This right of the General Government is fully recognized by the State of New 
York. The court of appeals of that State, Ju re United States, 96 N. Y., 227, sus- 
tains the right and holds that it may be exercised by the United States either in 
the Federal courts or in the State courts. 

Congress has from time to time passed a number of acts for expropriating 
lands. Among them may be mentioned that of 1879 for the improvement of tha 
Tennessee River and that of 1880 for reservoirs in Minnesota, which adopt the 
State practice by mere reference thereto. 


III. 


The power of the United States to cine as pope ced tocarry out the powes 
granted by the Constitution was settled by McCulloh vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 


407. 

In that case, which involved the constitutionality of the Bank of the United 
States, Chief-Justice Marshall examines the subject at considerable length and 
sustains the power as incidental to the powers s| ly The case 
has always been regarded as of the highest authority. In it savas 

“Throughout this vast Republic, from the St.Croix to the Gulf of Mexico, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacitic, revenue is to be collected andexpended, armies 
are to be marched and supported: Theexigencies ofthe nation may require that 
the treasure raised in the North should be transferred to the South; that raised 
in the East conveyed to the West, or that this order should be reversed. Is that 
construction of the Vonstitution to be preferred which would render theee oper- 
ations difficult, hazardous, and expensive? * * * The Government which 
hasa rightto do anact and has imposed on it the duty of performing that act 
must, according to the dictates of reason, be allowed to select the means; and 
those who contend that it may not select any Ne means that one par- 
ticular mode of effecting the object is efected, take upon themselves the burden 
of establishing that exception. 

+ * * “The powerof creating the corporation, though appertaining to sov- 
ereignty, is not, like the power of making war, or uf levying taxes, or of regu- 


lating commerce, an independent power which can not be implied as incidental 
to other powers or used as a means of executing them. It is never the end for 
which r powers are exercised or a means by which other objects are no- 


complished. * * * The power of creating a corporation is never used for its 
own sake, but for the purpose of effecting something else. Nosufficient reason 
is therefore perceived why it may not pa~s as incidental to those powers which 
are expressly given, if it be a direct mode of executing them.” 

The case of lroad — ts, Peniston, 18 Wall., 5, involved the corpo- 
rate powers of the roads, 

Strong. J., referring to use of roads for postal and military purposes and other 
provisions of charter, says: 

“They all look to a purpose of Congress to securean agency competent and 
under obl n to perform certain offices for the General Government. Not- 
withstanding this, the railroad and tei h lines are neither in whole nor in 
part the property of the Government. Admitting, then, as we fully do, that 
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the company is an agent of the General Government, designed to be employed, 
and actually employed, in the legitimate service of the Government, both mil- 
itary and postal, does it follow, ete.” 

8 ne, J., says that the road is a “national instrumentality.” 

ley, J., after quoting Chief. Justice Marshall, in the McCulloch case, says: 

Now I think it can not be doubted at the present day, whatever may have 
been contended in former times, that the creation of national roads and other 
means of communication between the States is within the power of Congress 
in carrying out the powers of regulating commerce and in providing for the 
national defense, and for military operations in time of war. And no one will 
contend that, ifthe creation ofa corporation is asnitable agency and means of car- 
3 the definite operations of the Government, the creation of a corpora- 
tion is [not] 8 as an agency and means of carrying out the ob- 
jects above mentio 

Among other instances of the exercise of this power are to be mentioned the 
laws creating the Pacific railroad companies. Some of these acts adopted 
State corporations and extended their powers, but others corporations 
ziea had notexisted before. These acts have been sustained by the Supreme 


urt. 
See cases already cited; and also Pacific Railway Removal Cases, 115 U. S., 


I have forborne citing any of the minor cases. It is to be noted that these de- 
cisions, with a single exception, are rooy and represent the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court at the 1 day, and were in most cases pronounced by judges 
who are still upon the bench. 

Under the construction of the powers of Congress given by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, all the questions stated at the outset must be an- 
swered, in my opinion, in the affirmative. 

Tam, sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES F. MACLEAN, 
REMARKS BY M. H, HOUSEMAN, 

The pu of the bill before you is to authorize the construction ofa bridge 
over the Hudson River at New York City, with proper approaches and appur- 
tenances, and the formation of a company with its necessary power to build. 
operate, and use the same, 

The unusual magnitude of the work will require a very large amount of 
money, and investors will have to wait perhaps some ten or twelve years before 
revenue can be derived from the operation of the bridge. 

The risks and unavoidable delays by reason of the peculiar character and ex- 
tent of this undertaking will undoubtedly be much greater than those met with 
in the construction of an Soloman’ Bred É 

One of the most important pegu testo be complied with to obtain the needed 
capital for such a work is that the company should possess clear legal rights to 
construct and operate the bridge, so that the risks of the undertaking should 
not be increased by any complications as to its charter powers. Pastexperience 
and serious losses have taught investors to avoid such investments where the 
rights and powers of the company are doubtful and uncertain, and which may 
serve only to incur upon them years of litigation to establish their validity and 
interpretation by the courts, 

The structure is to extend over and across a navigable river, which is under 
the jurisdiction of Congress, and its termini will be in two separate States. The 
laws of one of the States, namely, New Jersey, expressly prohibit the bridging 
of the Hudson River from or into that State, except by the special consent of 
the State, to be expressed through its I ture, which may or may not be 
given, or if so given it may be so qualified as to virtually prevent the building 
of part of the structure so extending into that State. 

it may be stated that bridges over navigable streams elsewhere forming the 
boundary between two States have been erected merely under license acts from 
Congress, but it will be found that in all such cases the formation of the com- 
pany was made feasible under the general railroad laws of the States. But 
there is no law adequate in either the States of New York or New Jersey under 
which a bridge company can be formed with authority to build the proposed 
structure, and even if such a law could be enacted by these respective States the 
effect thereof would be limited within the Stateand by the State line, some- 
inte in the Hudson River, the exact location of which is itself said to be in 

pute. 

The charter and authority of a company thus made up would also be subject 
to modification or repeal from year to year by either State independently of 
the other. Thus, through the influence of rival interests, or, perhaps, by reason 
of conflict between political parties, the legal stability of the company’s affairs 
* be constantly endangered. 

We are not without good grounds for this apprehension, and can speak from 
experience that investors could not well be indu to trust their money in an 
undertaking which might be subjected to interference from two independent 
and rival sovereign powers. 

The traffic over the proposed bridge will be wholly interstate; the adminis- 
tration of its affairs throughout from end to end should be uniform, and sub- 
ject only to one controlling and regulating authority, which should be superior 
to that of either State and can only properly be lodged by the Congress of the 
United States in the National Government. 

The ten [or] more railroads which may use the proposed avenue into New York 
City derive their rights, privileges, and powers from different States, and their 
common regulation and control in the use of the bridge can best be effected 
under the Government of the United States. 

It is obvious that if a company were formed by the consolidation of State 
corporations, each subject to diferent and incongruous laws within the two 
sepurate and respective States, it would be further necessary to supplement this 
consolidation by a license act from Congress, with authority to construct the 


The life and existence of a company thus formed would depend upon a patch- 
work legislation, with uncertain paternity, and would be lacking in merit and 
stability. With such an a; tion there would indeed be good reason for 
apprehension of conflict 8 between the States, arising out of 
the operation, regulation, and control of the legal affairs of the company. Such 
a company could not with confidence appeal to capital for the 8 un- 
dertak ing here proposed. 

After several years of patient labor in connection with this project and after 
frequent consultations with financial interests, we deem it but. proper here to 
say that we havo found men with large capital, as well as representatives of 
financial institutions, to be unwilling to embark with their money into an en- 
terprise of such magnitude unless full authority to construct and operate the 
same be obtained through a national charter from Congress, 

The bill here submitted for your approval provides, however, that the com- 
pany in the exercise of ita necessary power to acquire property by lawful ap- 
propriation shall do so under the laws of the respective States, and shall make 
proper compensation therefor, and that the amount of such compeneation is 
to be accertained 5 to the laws aud in conformity with the practice of 
the courts of the State within which the said property is located. 

The property of the company is likewise made subject to local taxation for 
State, county, and municipal purposes. 

In part return for the grant by Congress, the proposed act provides that the 
mails of the United States shall pay no toll over the said bridge, also that the 
eee States shall have the right of way thereon free of charge for posta!-tele- 

purposes, 
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The bridge thus becomes a post-road in a much wider sense than any hereto- 


fore constructed. It becomes a post-road on which the United States Govern- 
ment has free right of way. The mails from and to New York tity and the 
greater part of New England will pass over this mail route, which, without 
question, will become the most important in the world. bridge will be for 
the greater safety and convenience of the United States mail as much as for any- 
thing else This of itself should cause the structure to be wholly under Govern- 
ment control. In addition it will form a military road, the only one by w 
without delay, rapid communication will be possible between New gland, 
New York City, and the country along the Atlantic coast. and this is a further 
reason for governmental control and regulation of the structure. 

That the Congress of the United States has full constitutional power for the 
creation of the proposed corporation, and for authorizing the work as proposed. 
has been well shown by my colleagues in the legal briefs submitted to you. 

REMARKS OF JAMES ANDREWS TO COMMITTEE, 


About a year and a half ago I was in England and took occasion to go up to 
the site of the Forth bridge, about 10 miles out of Edinburgh. The engineer of 
the bridge, Mr. (now Sir Benjamin) Baker, was with me. In going over the 
work, huge and overwhelming in appearance, he remarked to me: You have 
some big things in the United States, but you have nothing as big as this bridge.“ 
I happened to have a lithograph of our Hudson River bridge in my 
see and handing it to him, i jokingly remarked, “ Weare just getting ready 

or a bigger bridge than yours, and when we are done with it we may warm up 
to something that will really astonish you,” > 

The project now before your committee was enough to astonish the engineer 
of the Forth bridge. It is a clean jump from spans of 1,700 feet in his bridge to 
one of nearly 3,000 feet in our proposed brid flanked by spans of 1,500 feet 
each. The Forth bridge bas only two ours will have ultimately ten 
tracks. The Forth bri cost $14,000,000, is used only by three railroads, ex- 
tending about 200 miles north into Scotland. It was built tosaveabout25 miles of 
distance. Our bridge, with approaches and terminals, 2 5 cost $40,100,000, but 
if it should cost more it will yet be cheap as compared with the Forth brid 
If the cost of our bridge were equally divided among the ten railroads that w: 
cross it it would be about $4,000,000 per railroad. This is not enormous when 
you know that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has spent about $5,000,000 
on its Philadelphia station and upwards of $7,000,000 to get oronga Baltimore 
and like sums in other large cities. Every railroad company is obliged to con- 
tinually expend large sums of money for improvements and terminals as the 
population of the country increases, Though the interest and returns on the 
capital so invested are sometimes slow and inadequate, yet these are risks con- 
nected with all such work. The coun at 8 always profits from them. 

I have been associated with Captain Eads in all his large engineering works, 
and if he were alive he would undoubtedly have been connected with this work 
before you. It appeals to the admiration of all en: ng men, to men who 
love grand subjects and can deal in grand affairs. If you will consider fora 
moment the dimensions of this work, it will show you the boldness and ad- 
mirable conception of it. Asa man of practical affairs and with my large and 
long experience of engineering subjects, I am glad to say that the project has 
been prepared with a thorough practical and theoretical knowledge of the prob- 
lems to be met with. 

I have every confidence in Mr, Lindenthal's ability to build and direct this 
work, and I have associated myself with him, together with his other friends, 
to aid him with all my porer to carry out this undertaking. Money can not 
be obtained nowadays for mere speculative schemes. A 8 must be full 
worked out and stand the test of criticisms from experts of technical, legal, an 
financial issues and subjects. I know of no other large project which was half 
so well prepared as this one is before J lation was obtained for it. 

This bridge should not be a mere utility structure, with perhaps some limber 
trusses hung up to cables from skeleton towers, over which trains would be 
obliged to creep; it should be just what the plans before you show it to be, a 
grand, monumental work, correct in its architectural proportions, inspiring in 
its magnificent dimensions; it should be so strong that the heaviest express 
trains can run over it on all ten tracks at the same time at full speed; there 
should be no slacking up of trains; it should be built to endure for centuries, 
and of such architectural harmony that it will remain a model of what such a 
bridge should be for all time to come, as the Cathedral of Cologne is a m del, 
and will remain one to the remotest times, of the inspiring and noble architect- 
ure which it represents, 

This work is more than a mere 5 for 5 over; it is to represent 
the highest development of the art of bridge building of our time; it is to rep- 
resent our enterprise, our civilization, our wealth; it will forever exactadmira- 
tion and respect for this country from all the rest of the world. 


REMARKS BY SAMUEL REA, ENGINEER. 


I fee} honored in having the privilege of making some s tions to the 
committee on the subject of the North River bridge, and in which I'am asso- 
ciated with Mr. Lindenthal. When he first showed me his plans in the summer 
of 1885, I was somewhat doubtful as to the feasibility of such a large bridge from 
a business point of view. The plans provided then for only four railroad tracks, 
but this, of itself, was such a daring innovation for a long span that it seem: 
as if it could not be realized for many yearstocome. Five years have elapsed, 
and the plans are now arranged for ten tracks. 

I may say that I have becn urging this increase of tracks on Mr, Lindenthal, 
in our discussion of the p since my return from England three years ago, 
I went there to ee among other things, the railway terminal facilities of 
London and of other English and continental cities, I hoped to be able to aid 
Mr. Lindenthal, who advised me to pay particular attention to this question of 
terminals abroad. I have recorded my views on the subject in a book, Th 
Railways Terminating in London, and I may say that the statistics collect: 
in the same have been instructive to many of our railroad ma rs. 

This country has only made a beginning in the construction of terminal 
railroad stations. We have none that will compare in size, in comfort, and in 
convenience with the largest railroad stations abroad. We have no adequate 
conception yet in this country of the possibilities of the suburban traffic, and 
have not given the same attention to its development as it has re cived in for- 
eign countries. Thus, the Southeastern Railway in England is not a large rail- 
way in pointof mileage, havingin all only 369 miles of double track, yet it owns 
two of the largest passenger terminal stations in London, ng Cross and 
Cannon street. . 

The road expended $15,000,000 through the city, or at the rate of $1,750,000 per 
mile of track; whereas the cost of our proposed North River bridge will hardly 
exceed $1,000,000 per mile of track, including bridge, terminal station, and right 
of way. The bridges over the Thames approaching Cannon street and ng 
Cross stations haye recently had their capacity doubled. The other London 
stations show similar great cost, and costly additions are constantly being made 
to accommodate the growing traffic. Liverpool street station, terminus of the 
Great Eastern Railway, is now being enlarged, and when completed will have 
six main tracks into it, and a l under ground. z: 

From my experience and study I fee! justified in expressing the opinion that 
the proposed North River bridge should not be for less than ten railroad t 
although six may be enough to commence with. The ten tracks may be need 
within three years after the structure would be for traffic. At the 
of one train every three minutes on cach track. in and ont, then 
trains would only be one hundred, in or out, per hour, or at the rate of about 
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thousand passengers, in CC This 
3 extra 5 the morning hours, a yet it 
shows the n r l the to be 


th It . uite lik sly tnat tho bridge wil end 
e quite like 
{tok A pentrota lines from the 

A bridge at Row York City te sadi a gront necessit that it would have been 
built long ago if the Uni iy ss a rat nem t jealously watched over 


r the Hudson River asa part of the harbor of New York and 
ted its desecration piers. Submarine tunnels seemed to be 


but . — have 
the na tion interests. 
ans ange a single-span bridge was there 
authority for Rusga a bridge at all. 


nearly 3,000 fect was 115 nee 
poes is experience, . tted him for it. No engineer doubted 
feasibility of a eon suspended bridge, but the question was, could it 

be made serviceable for the requirements of modern railroads, for the heavy 
of huge locomotives and cars at high speed on multiple 


nade Solly matat ns it 


Unless the bridge were j hove severe conditio: 
W 3 aes be obtained. 
experienced by Me, Li is friends ; 


would be R 


North River without a pier. But now the project ene — — 
nas the Dt o practical and men oí affairs ee 
capitalists, and is merel the au irom Congress to be be built 
. — the work 


REMARKS BY ALEXAKDER D, ANDERSON ON THE PUBLIC NECESSITY AND IMPOR- 
TANCE OF THE BRIDGE. 


r. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, after the able speeches by 
W W piee ComMINes, ä and other 8 
the publio importance of proposed there is very little left for me to 

taped a Tell boweror, invite your attention to afew 8 


. cre ey pore cevengrag af phe gp interstate trunk line, 
prolong to New Y: 


metropolis, 
the Union and Central Pacific 


Railwa; the Nicaragua en eee eee i River, 
5 of New York Harbor, and other publie 8 2 


Haie indeed, à remarkable fact and I may add a to American enter- 
that passengers who can come in comfort and luxury all the way across 
thecontinent from San Francisco, from New Orleans ulf ports, and even 
from the city of Mexico, without of cars to Jersey City, have there, 
with city, to halt and disembark and submit 
to the annoyances and rs of fog, ice, and coll in crossing the Hud- 
son by ferry. How these annoyances a are can best be appre- 
by referring to the files of the New York y papers d the past 

two years, d in the New York H December 8, 1888, a graphic de- 
scription of the dangers passengers 18 Philadel 12 W. „ and the 


ver. Iwill . —— as follows: 
“yY of fifty lives were in — in the 8 district shortly before 
midnight last n , and in fact only escaped by the barest miracle from a 


l fate, 
The steam-bont Maryland, the transfer boat of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad, caught fire at ten minutes past IL o'clock, neh after she 


had made fast to her slip at the cost wharf at Port 3 the Harlem 
River. On board of the boat was = the Washington exp: xpress, hárri ty — 
every m vania Railroad verdant ersey City Mary 
land to the New Haven , whence it proceeds to Boston. 


The train was made up of two sl 


. a 
r coach, and a baggage car. 


e porters say, there 


were about fifty both men = pag ogee whom were s ping 
enti 7.77... ͤ thea wed uoce 45 cancun them. bs 


pass 
wasa most thrilling one. ciresty the septs oF both 

cars were on fire. The men and women in the realizing that they bad 
88 were tumbled out, and, without waiting to dress or even pick 

hastily any of their garments or valuables, 3 “ell for the platforms, 

ey anie nan og doe xt pared aa 

December, during the terrible ei which 8 Nove York City and 
Harbor, the traveli See wee ae annoar ee ere eee in 
crossing from Broo Jamey Oity on the Annex bout No.1 of the Pennsy!- 
vania line. The New York World December 21,1889, thus describes the ad- 
ventures of this transport: 

Annex boat No. I of the Pennsylvania Railroad line had an eventful experi- 
Se STNE 5 


himself in one of the cork bags. 
collision did not have a serious effect on the trim little Annex, and she 
„ ring about th: attired in 


. q on of another collision. The sec- 
ee SA were thrown into a state of fear. 
The force of the second collision Annex boat grag ay E and the 
ds it best for the safety of the per ap ana 
keep her there until the f The pier was at the deer 
— = — ver. The passengers leſt the boat and huddled to to- 
on 

“It was the intention of the of the Annex to lay up at Jackson street 
„ hut another vessel wand: along in the direction of the and crashed 
the Annex, FC ich had secured 
. was adrift. She was completely at sen. and 
to tow x rr eame into col- 

Baan with a F to draw off. 


dom 
Annex managed to guide her way around the Battery, but while she was head- 
shore she the misfortune to meet another vessel in the 


mite tense oa 
p her pluck, however, and, despite her adventures, 
into her Jersey City slip at ffieen minutes to o'clock, four hours and 


000000000000 the lives 


near settlements in New 


of — 8 N by ferry. I quote as follows from the New York 


in the closing hour of the fe fonas poe Arwen The Hoboken Perry Com- 
p Peat sponge s 


Tonia 
City. 
boken, while the Erie, crowded with 


“The Mont Clair had nearly reached midstream when Captain St, John saw the 
head of a large craft start up with ghost-like snddenness on the Mont Clair's 
port side. The frightened passengers on the Mont Olair had barely time to 
scrambie out of the cabins when the Erie crashed into = ow Clair's paddle- 
wheel, smashing the box and breaking awa; the rafling. In the 
mean time the wildest panic prevailed amon 8 Women 
8 and fainted, while men rushed wildly dd end to end of the boat, as 

aap Second deprived of reason. Some even made attempts to jump into the 
Ae t they were held back by those around them.“ 

These are but illustrations of the frequent discomforts and dangers passen- 
gers are subjected to at a place which, above all others in the United States, 
should be supplied with the most improved methods of railway transportation. 
Isay “above all others,” for about twenty million passengers are annually com- 
pelled to cross the Hadson atthis point, and the number is idiy increasing. 

The whole country from East to West and North to is, so to speak, 
bridged over with railways to the extent of over 160,000 miles, except one single 
open across Hudson only a mile in length, This serious defect leaves 

rous gap between the national me asnien and the great commercial me- 

is, 155 ut times with the business of the Government by delaying 

ae is liable also to check the speedy movement of troops in case of a 

riot or pred great public emergencies. It leaves a river barrier to be sur- 

mounted by the vast throng of Reo ween. who daily travel back and forth be- 

tween Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. and thecircle 
between the various sections of the whole country. 

The bridge is, then, an interstate project in its broadest and fullest meaning, 
a national work in all 5 its financial features, which burden 
is y to assume. It is, in brief, in its puntie ee 


Calhoun applied, i in 1845, in a speech 
pany (eer tiver, is equally applicable to the subject under consideration. He 


“The invention of Fulton has, in reality, for all practicable pu 
verted the Mississi 8 


coasts, the Chesapenke and Delaware Bays, and the 

superintendence of the General Governmentover its 9 It is manifest 

that it is far beyond the power of individual or separate States to supervise it. 
The bridge, with its ten or more tributary rai is. in this respect, 

not unlike the great river system, and its supervision and control is equally be- 

yond the power of in ual States. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS COMMENTS, 


The following extracts from lengthy eae editorials 3 
scribed above, and forming the subject of bill II. R. 3386, will be of general in- 


terest: 
[New York Sun, January 18. 1888. 


3 8 iron eee ate g A a across the Hudson River the most 
ous which has yet been suggested the men who have selected for 


poloss of anchorage Hoboken and a pont on the New York side near 
Fourteenth street. 


roblems which no attempted to solve, and itis greatest in 
nanci because the total costis eaer between and $50,000,- 
000. How vast this is one may appreciate upo: coke bie ie 
a Aisin, wheats only $15,000,000, —— the p Si Rss 8 
n ever be carried in igo would be the bridge of the 
— ſor it would be longer, — oy "oa larger for any other 
bri now existing or 
This scheme was first 8 to the — at a meeting of the 
American Society of Sa Engineers by Gustav Lindenthal, an engineer who 
has studied ‘orth Ri 5 fora time and has made sur- 


eee examinations. The pansy ay News, om 
menting upon the paper which Mr. Lindenthal read before the society, th 
Fee to theth thought of impossibility which is apt to rise in th the mind of * 


ne ideur of the project is almost appalling, creating at first sight a nat- 
= feeling that the rarer = its 8 — we small. 2 baat an 
e Tprises and of superabun cal an: 
5 will pax, either directly or 3 — think that ha 
dant reason to believe that such a bridge as that proposed would pay 5 now, 


while the engineering difficulties are certainly lesa formidable for the resources 
of to-day than were which confronted St. Lous, East River, and many 
other bridges when their construction was Ea 

As to the probability of this bri a safe investment for bun- 
dant capital, tbe figures presented Mr. enthal afford an emp af- 
firmative answer. 


|New York Times, December 25, 1838. 


Two considerations make it more likely than ever that we shall have a bridge 
across the Hu nto this before the cent closes. One is the reduced 


2 ear of capital 
meet with respectful consideration those who ought to know. * * * 
‘The picture of this 1 4 of all wonders of bridge- making offers much the 
same beauty of curve in the main span as the East River bridge, and more grace 
of outline in the towers. 
For this tremendous u 


asked; the 
built. Vel, if it were 
east and west across 


to uso a sporti 
ridge const. ‘Mr. Gustav Lin 
of Pittsburgh, a, proposes to construct an enormons z 
railway traffic and other acrossthe Hudson River between New York 
City and the north New Jersey shore. The bill has been introduced in both 
Houses of Congress. 
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[From the Brooklyn Eagle, January 21, 1890.] 
Perhaps it was thought that the science of bridge-building 
highest devel nt in the graceful structure which rose to view beneath the 
Band of Rocbllng, but, as a matter of fact, tae 
ee se $ had 


p 
successfully completed, would be in e ourown en gr mg pe e 
need of closer communication between New York City is 


u sub ex 
wh the demand by constructing the greates 
world. * hat is ately to the point, the plan may be deemed to be 
much as it was designed Dran engineer of international reputation, 

oa with the indorsement of foremost en 

The dimensions 5 the proposed structure are so e en a Na in advance of 
those 7 5 — mark the proportions of the Brooklyn high way that we can not 
fail to admire the desing of the genius which has plan the work any less 


pay pict h to see it brought to completion. From the 
„ int of view, there is promise of even ore “an 
Pas uttended the ox construction of the Brooklyn aang tot or the missing in 


tion between the South and the Eastern States would be supplied, 
— this would mean the che ing of freight rates and consequent decrease 
in the price of goods landed in New York markets. * * * Co might 
reasonably be asked to aid the enterprise under conditions which would guar- 
anty adequate return on completion. The argument is not purely local; item- 
braces, in a more or less vital degree, the interests of the entire country.” 
From the Washington Critic, July 21, 1888. 

That a railway bridge will eventually span the Hudson at New York, as pro- 
posed by the present pro; or upon other plans yet to be determined, is 
only S GMOS of time. The designs of Mr. Lindenthal, the engineer of the 
company now 2 incorporation by Con are pronounced by other 
engineers to be both admirable and practi e, and the necessity of such a 
soia for the accommodation of the nine hundred railway trains now arriy- 
on the 7 side of the river is of courseadmitted. The . 

h” as TCC bea ta 

fone o country, : especially outside 5 England, ghey welcome the 
structure t gives it unimpeded access to metropolis as grea n- 
efaction of this commercial age. 


[From the New York Times, January 26, 1889.] 


What New York most needs for its future growth and pr rity is closer con- 
nection with the territory about it. The more tunnels and b ineto are 
no obstruc- 


connecting Manhattan Island with adjacent lands, provided there 
tion of navigation on its surrounding waters, the ter for the city. and their 
construction should be encouraged and ae romoted in every legitimate way. 
The one great advantage of this city, which has made it so largely the mpo 
rium c the country” s commerce, is its unsurpassed harbor and its unequaled 
water front. 

But New York's advantage from accessibility by water, and the facility of 
handling traffic that comes and goes upon that element, has been considerably 
offset — 75 the break in communication with it by land, save in one direction. 
This adds largely to the inconvenience and expense of handling traffic by rail, 
and is a serious drawback forthe city. The easier it is to get into the city and 
out of it and the less trouble and expense it involves, the better for its growth 
and 8 RS 

ery effort of capital and enterprise to supply the bonds of union 

Sates 1 of the metropolis and to give it a more connection with 

the channels of traffic in every direction, uld be encouraged and promoted. 

All barriers should be removed, and our borders should lie open to the world. 
[From the New York Tribune, December 1, 1889.] 

At the foot of Cortlandt, LAD Chambers, and other — reg Bon 8 
water front of West street, are all the 5 through wh 
taken to New 3 Not perdr en 120,000 people are ee te every day 
make this re est street, and the wonder is how ey ever 
manage to 40 it without he: 8 into a whirl, of slime, muck, wheels, 
hoofs, and destruction. * * * Think of Macauiay’s enlightened New Zea- 
lander omg ie onthe —.— e the Pennsyivaniaferry-house watehing that fearful 

peene, him gasp with amazement and vexation, * * Why in thunder don't 
these people get up a revolution or build a bridge? [Namety, over West streot.] 


[From the Saratogian, Saratoga Springs, N. L., January 10, 1889.) 


any bri: 
not un but above 
above that the great E and steamers having their docks further up may 
Behe wrobies ses grt sang — and freight from New York to J Cit 
em oi ng passengers ew jersey City 
and vice versa, by some better method than ferriage, has Jong stared the officers 
of railroads centering in Jersey City in the face. * 

It will be well — crown the gigantic works of the 1 century with 
the 8 of th 5 bridge. It seems fitting that the century which 
produced the Atlantic cable 3 not g out without the completion of some 
great engineering feat, and a bridge at New York across the Hudson would be 
8 fitting work with which to close the magificent list of triumphs. * * * 

A bill is before Congress to permit the building of this bridge, and there is no 
reason to suppose the request will be refused. 

From the Commercial Gazette, Pittsburgh, Pa ] 

The East River bridge, which unites New York and 1 and the collec- 
tion of towns upon Long Island, and which was o; 5 Rossen truſlle some 
six years ago, has . — how far behind the reality the boldest predictions re- 

the wth of traffic between the two cities have turned out to be. 


completion the foreshadowin, 

manent way across the 
Hudson, however, seemed to render the serious 
ect useless. 

Gustav Lindenthal, the bridge N has formed a project to cross the 
8 with a colossal „ b. aen, with a single span of 2,850 feet. This 
is the greatest len; of span for a bridge that has ever been planned. 

[From the New York Sun, July 6, 1888. 
The bill which has just been introduced into Congress authorizing the con- 
New Jer of a bridge across the Hudson between the city of New York and the 
ew Jersey coast ponte several aggre of importance. It isto be a railroad 
bridge as well as for other travel; in fact, from the points at which it would 
pane mare be constructed, its chief immediate importance would be for rail- 


Tho great commercial convenience of opening an all- rail route from New 
York to = West and South, avoiding the present barge work for freight and 
ferrving for gers, must be obvious. 

A o feature is that it is to be constructed with a single span over the 
entire river; —— this is not to be done by advancing the terminal piers beyond 


ee wharf line, since it is e; 

within that line. This provision m 
hitherto encountered a bri 

bridge shall 


water. 


y provided that they must be —.— 
against u dge. © + = Another provist 2 

er provision 
have at least 140 fect in the clear above the level of ordinary high 


[From the Statesman, Yonkers, N. Y., April 9, 1359.) 


When the East River bridge was first broached, the idea was dispa 
all the old fossils who never fail to predict insuperable obstacles in the 


enterprise. 

The same spirit will be sure to be opposed in certain quarters to the North 
River rage which, it is thought, will some day facilitate communication be- 
tween New York and Jersey City..* * * 

The con eee “ae the bridge is ten years hence; but, if we 
allow only two years for incidental delays (and ten years axe vi ‘ite = 3 
we presume the satisfaction will be all but universal if rap t is th 
effected by the close of the first year of the twentieth century. 

{From the Journal, Newark, N. J., January, 1800. 

This is truly a magnificent conception, and its realization would be the won- 
der of a world accustomed to stupendons undertakings. The engineering dif- 
culties are not such that could not be overcome as readily as those FOA in 
the construction of the Brooklyn bridge. 


[Brooklyn Times, March 6, 1890.] 
En Lindenthal explained his t Hudson River brid, 


sional committee yesterday. It will a fine thing for New 
Jersey, and Congress need not hesitate to authorize it. 


[Rochester Herald, March 10, 1390.] 


New York’s greatest need is for rapid transit between the business part of the 
city and the resident portion and the suburbs, In only one direction can the 


by 


toa Co 
ork and New 


people sout T ork Central. Ea ol 
ee: ew York mcrae aa Trp weg narrate perme i eda ne yale bien be 
Island, either of which is reached by ee always overcrowded at the 


bridge to New Jersey would afford re and comfort. 
[From Engineering News, January 7, 1888.] 


A paper of remarkable and „ meet- 
ing of the American Soci M 


by Mr. Gustav Linden of 

Pa., outlining in detail the great ject. of a six-track sus- 

pension over Ni Earnie fr Sas. Lindianithal has hoo engaged in 

studying for some time, under auspices which, we are assured, give mone 
promise of an carly — —V— work. The 3 for some such cost! 

and monumental so clear that only the — — 
it (some $15,000,000) for the bridge only, and perhaps doubt as to its un 

dented engineeri: CO ag te can delay it long. But is not 

so formidable an ja roesai to-day as was of the Brooklyn 8 

ed on, nor does vastness of itself ly cor- 


Fesponding technical was — — — 


of th deal successfully 
with the — engineering problems involved than Mr. Lindenthal. Cer- 
tainly no one of the eminent engineers who have constructed great 
long-span bridges could have been justly regarded as better equipped for his 
work at its inception, 


Pension to Ellen Shea.“ 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD LANE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
ÏN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 4, 1890. 
The House haying under consideration the bill 1) gta n- 
Bice serine e (H. R. 2051) granting a pe 

Mr. LANE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not prepared to address the House on the ques- 
tion of general on legislation this morning, as I did not expect 
that the debate would cover that ground, but before the close of the 
session I hope I will have an opportunity to state to the House and to 
the country my views on this important matter. 

I wish to say, however, before taking up the special case under con- 
sideration, that I do not agree with gentlemen who speak about con- 
tracts between the soldier and the Government at the time of enlistment 
as being the true basis for pension legislation. I think the element of 
contract was entirely wanting in that employment. The Government 
fixed the compensation of the soldier and he was not consulted about 
it, and he was compelled to accept that amount whether it pleased him 
or not. The Government demanded men at $16 per month, and men 
were compelled to go, whether the wages were satisfactory or crea 
there is no use of talking about a contract or that the Government 
paid the contract price. I think such discussion isall foreign to proper 
pension legislation. The element of mutuality, the essence of all con- 
tracts, is wanting. 

The Republican party did not treat the soldier as they treated the 
bondholder. You promised to pay them $16 per month, and you paid 
them only $8, and have never righted the wrong. You paid the bond- 
holder in gold; you paid him all he demanded; but when you come 
to the soldier you paid him in depreciated currency, worth 50 centson 
the dollar. This House has never yet righted that wrong, and you will 
never stand justified before the soldiers until you make that right. You 
can not fix his services by dollars and cents. 

I want to say to the House that the Democrats of Illinois do not in- 
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dorse thestatement so eloquently made by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Sroxzl. He made an eloquent speech, but the Democrats of 
Illinois do not indorse that doctrine. Just how far they shall go and 
where they shall stop I am not prepared to say, but I am prepared to 
say now that the Government has not done justice to the men who de- 
oat it in its hour of peril and danger, We have not reached that 
mark yet. 

As I said heretofore, I shall favor the House with my views on this 
question before this session shall close. You gentlemen on the other 
side were not responsible for pension legislation during the Jast session, 
but I was surprised this morning to hear coming from the Republican 
side of the House, when we had a meritorious case before the House 
for consideration, where it did not take a dollar out of the Treasury, 
a motion for an amendment proposed on the Republican side of the 
House to reduce that pension from $50 to $30, when the pension reserve 
fund of the Navy is large and ample to meet that demand without taxing 
the people one cent. As I said, I was surprised that that motion should 
come from the Republican side of the House, and it was generally sup- 

on that side. Gentlemen, you have gone back on your records, 

and I did not expect to see you doit. You promised to defend and 

Pavol „ and then you gentlemen have deserted your colors. 
Applause. 

A MEBER. What about the case under discussion? 

Mr. LANE. The case that I reported is that of a woman who is 
about eighty years of age and who lost two sons in the Army. I gay 
that she lost two sons in the Army, and the proot shows it. One was 
shotin the ankle, and while coming down stairs his foot caught and he 
fell and broke his neck. The gentleman says he did not lose his life 
for his country. No, he was not shot in battle; but he lost his life as 
a result of his army service, just as much as if he had lost it in battle. 
The other son went insane. The testimony is here conclusive and 
clear, and there is no way of mystifying the record. The record says 
that this man aftera heavy battle lost his mind, and from that day forth 
he was insane. His mother is a poor woman of eighty years of age. She 
had in Chicago a little home worth $1,200, and had to sell that home in 
order to take care of the soldier, who had lost his health iu the Army of the 
country; and, sir, this Congress refuses to graut her a pension to remuner- 
ate her for loss of her property and compensate her for the care of her 
son, as well as hisdeath. Gentlemen say the Government agreed to 
take care of the wounded and disabled soldiers. Why do you not do 
it? After the war was over the care of this son fell upon this widowed 
mother. For many years she cared for him, and somehow during one 
of his insane spells he wandered away and was killed, 

The gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. STONE] says the testimony shows 
that another man was killed in the same disaster. I say there is not 
a scintilla of testimony to show any such state of facts. No one tes- 
tified to it. The only information upon that subject is the letter of 
this would-be pension attorney, who gives his case away, a man who 
does not know the legal obligation of an attorney. What would gen- 
tlemen think of an attorney who would commence a case in court for 
a client and then go before that court where the case was to be tried 
and say: There is no merit in this case.” 

Mr. CLUNIE. He ought to be expelled from the bar. 

Mr. LANE. Yes, sir; he ought to be expelled fromthe bar. What- 
ever this man learned in that case he learned as an attorney, and his 
lips were sealed; he had no right to disclose it. The law would not 
compel him to testify toit in court, He knew nothing about this case 
but what he learned as an attorney, and he acted like a soldier who 
deserts on the field of battle; he showed the white feather, he deserted; 
he was the worst deserter that could possibly exist. Now, the gentle- 
man from Missouri wants to predicate the merits of this case entirely 
opos the letterof this Chicago attorney, who writes to the Department 
saying: 

8 there was merit in this case when [commenced it, but there is nothing 

nit. 

Upon that single letter it is attempted to defeat this case before this 
House. I do not believe the attempt will succeed. 

Let me read the testimony of this doctor : 


I became acquainted with the said soldier in the year 184; knew Mrs, Shea 
thirty-five years ago; was their family doctor; knew Michael Shea before ho 
enlisted and knew he never had any trouble with his head before he enlisted. 
‘Treated Michael Shea when he was home on furlough for his hand and head. 
He had had a brain fever. He was in a heavy battle, and never fully recovered 
after the fever he had after the battle. Michael returned to luis company, but 
the war was then over and Michael was discha: ; came home to his mother 
to ag sgn him, as he could do no work, for he had not the proper use of his 
mind to support himself. When old came upon her and she could work no 
longer to support him, and was too sick to look to him, he, Michael, wandered 
away and got killed while suffering from ad of the mind oa from a 
fever he had contracted after one of the battles during the war. I think she is 
entitled to a pension. 


There is not a single witness in this case who denies the doctor’s 
statement which I haye just read. The Pension Office has its agents 
in Chicago, and why did not mey try to ascertain whether this doctor 
was a reputable man or not? There is no impeachment of his testi- 
mony in the record. He swears that this woman’s son wandered away 
while he was insane and lost his life. Now, what is the presumption? 
When you find a sane man dead the presumption is that somebody has 
killed him, but there is no such presumption applying to an insane 


man. The testimony here shows that this man went off and lost his 
life as a result of the injury which he had incurred in the service, and 
that must be presumed until something to the contrary appears. 

We have in this record the testimony of six or seven witnesses who 
swear to the good character of this claimant; who swear that they knew 
she was married to the father of the soldier. The father was dead when 
this boy enlisted. This woman had only two sons, and she gave all 
she had to the country. Both her sons enlisted. It is true that the 
record shows that this particular one was a little wayward. He is re- 
ported as having deserted, but the records show that at that very time 
he had simply been arrested in the city, perhaps for drunkenness, and 
putin the guard-house and detained there. Because he did not ap- 
pear he was reported as a deserter, but he turned up in a few days, re- 
ported to his company, and went on performing his duty as a soldier. 
I do not say he was a man of the best moral character. He was not 
a preacher. They did not have any use for preachers thereat that time. 
[Laughter.] But I do say that the record of the War Office shows that 
this man enlisted, that he served his country nearly three years, that 
he wasan honorably discharged soldier, and I say that this Government 
is estopped from claiming that he was a deserter, because the record 
shows that the truth and the fact is that he was not a deserter. 

The record shows that this soldier lost his mind in the service, that 
he was in a great battle, that he went home to his mother demented, 
that she in her poverty and helplessness was compelled to care for 
him for ten or twelve years, and that she had to sell her little home 
from over her h until now she is a mere pauper, dependent upon 
public charity. And will this House refuse her relief? If I under- 
stand the temper of the House, the relief she seeks will not be refused. 


Admission of Idaho. 


SPEECH 


0 


HON. JOHN T. CAINE, 


OF UTAH, 
In tHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 3, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 4562) to provide for Sh deg of the State of Idaho into the 


on. 

Mr. CAINE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am in favor of the admission to statehood of all the 
Territories so soon as they have the requisite qualifications and adopt 
constitutions, as the fundamental law of the futare States, which are at 
least republican in form. Although the Territory which I have the 
honor to represent has for many years possessed all the requisite qualifi- 
cations for statehood, she has been denied that precious boon because 
the majority of her people were members of a numerically weak and 
unpopular church, not because of polygamy, for the great majority of 
them never practiced it, but because they were Mormons, 

The same spirit which has denied statehood to Utah proposes now 
to disfranchise the members of the Mormon Church in the future State 
ofIdaho, Because they are polygamists? Notatall; forit was shown 
in evidence before the Committees on the Territories, both of the Sen- 
ate and the House, that not more than one hundred and twenty-five 
men out of the twenty or twenty-five thousand Mormcns living in 
Idaho had ever been in any polygamous relation, At the present time 
those men, while supporting their families, are not living with them 
in violation of law. What, then, are the reasons for this wholesale 
disfranchisement? There are two: one religious they are members of 
the Mormon Church; the other political—it is supposed that they will 
vote the Democratic ticket. 

The Mormon citizens of Idaho are counted to obtain the necessary 
population for statehood and they will be heavily taxed to support the 
State government. Taxation without representation is just as odious 
now as it was in the days before the Revolution. Its enforcement by 
an alleged free and sovereign State will be no less detestable than it 
was by King George III. I fear we are gradually departing from 
those great principles of free government founded hy the fathers, which 
gave birth to the Declaration of Independence. 

The people which this constitution proposes to disfranchise live in 
the southern part of Idaho, In his report to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for 1888 Governor Stevenson, speaking of the Mormons and their 
settlements in Bear Lake County, says: 


This county was settled by Mormons in the year 1865, und fora number or 
years afterwards their residence continued under circumstances of the most 
forbidding and disco: eee The county is pope eo neoer altitude 
that is cultivated successfully in the world, the altitude being about 6,000 feet, 
and the early settlers, being unaccustomed to the frosts and storms of these 
high altitudes and the different methods of raising crops by irrigation, were for 
several years compelled to haul their flour and other necessaries over the rugged 
mountains from Cache Valley, Utah, a distance of 75 miles, the roads being mere 
trails, rocky, sidling ,and without bridges over the wild, swift mountain streams, 
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To settle such a county none but the strongest and most determined could ac- 
complish: so bleak and sterile was the county that the shade and fruit trees 
first planted out refused to grow, All this is by the labor and perse- 
verance of this people and tneir learning how to cultivate by irrigation, and to 
secure those seeds, trees, and shrubs which are acclimated to these high alti- 
tudes. By this means the county is now abundantly fruitful in n, hay. and 
vegetables of almost every kind. Id appears to be the home of all kinds of small 
fruit and the large kinds are becoming plentiful. 

Paris, the county seat, has a brick court-honse which cost $10,000; a church 
edifice, nearly finished, called the Mormon Tabernacle, 65 feet wide, 110 feet 
long, and 40 feet between floor and ceiling, and 110 feet high. It is built of 
stone; the corners of doors, window buttresses, and towers are built of fine red 
hard sandstone, monati hewn. It was hauled by teams from a quarry 20 miles 
distant. The body of the building is of granite of various colors, which gives 
the whole a singular but pleasing effect, It has already cost over $40,000, and 
is undoubtedly the finest church building in Idaho. 

Paris has a population of about 1,500, all Mormons, and there is not a saloon 
or gambling-house or any other place where intoxicating liquor is sold, and this 
ie am tolg; the case in all the towns in Idaho where these peuple have exclu- 

ve control. 

f In traveling through the Mormon settlements one is at once struck with their 
improvements and the certainty that they are persevering and industrious; 
their country towns and villages are thrifty and their farms well cultivated. 
Their buildingsare generally substantialand many of them stylish, with all the 
modern improvements that make a country look p: ve and prosperous, 
and I believe these people are, asa rule, frugal, industrious, and honest. 

All the best citizens of Idaho bave no wish or desire to persecute, wrong, or 
oppress the Mormon people, nor do they wish to deprive them ofany of their 
rights as American citizens; but they do insist that they shall abandon the prac- 
tice of polygamy, bigamy, and plural marria; in conformity to the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, and also the laws of the Territory of Idaho, 

Tam informed by men high in authority in the Mormon Church, and in whose 
word I have the highest confidence, “that they are willing to live up to the 
Jaws (which they — are now being fairly and more humanely administered), 
and that the doctrine of plural marriages is not now practiced as formerly or 
taught either publicly or privately, and that they do not teach, advise, counsel, 
or encourage the practice of polygamy or bigamy." 

This testimony to the character of the Mormon people of Idaho and 
the work they have performed in redeeming that once bleak and sterile 
region speaks loudly in their praise. 

Is it tor these labors that they are to be disfranchised ? 

Is it because they have rendered their country ‘‘abundantly fruitful 
in grain, hay, and vegetables of almost every kind’’ that they are to 
be disfranchised? 

Is it because they have erected substantial public buildings and the 
finest church edifice in Idaho that they are to be disfranchised ? 

Is it because in Paris, with a population of about 1,500, all Mor- 
mons, there is not a saloon, or gambling-house, or any other place 
where intoxicating liquor is sold, and this is the case in all towns in 
Idaho where these people have exclusive control” that they are to be 
disfranchised ? 

Is it because ‘‘their towns and villages are thrifty and their farms 
well cultivated, their buildings generally substantial and many of them 
stylish, with all the modern improvements that make a country look 
progressive and prosperous ™ that they are to be disfranchised ? 

Is it because these people are, as a rule, frugal, industrious, and 
honest that they are to be disfranchised. 

If “all the best citizens of Idaho have no wish or desire to persecute, 
wrong, or oppress the Mormon people, nor do they wish to deprive 
them of any of their rights as American citizens,” then I ask why are 
they to be disfranchised? I pause for a reply. 

It will be said it is because they practice polygamy. But Governor 
Stevenson says that he was informed by men high in authority in the 
Mormon Charch, and in whose word he had the highest confidence, 
that they are willing to live up to the laws (which they claim are 
now being fairly and more humanely administered), and that the doc- 
trine of plural marriages is not practieed as formerly or taught either 
publicly or privately, and that they do not teach, advise, counsel, or 
encourage the practice of polygamy or bigamy.“ Thus Governor Ste- 
venson's statement, which agrees with the testimony given before the 
committees of Congress during the past two years, fully disposes of the 
charge of polygamy. 

The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Dunois] has with much seeming 
pathos told you of the wretched, appalling misery and degradation 
of polygamist women and children“ he had witnessed in Idaho. Why, 
gentlemen, there are thousands of cases of misery and degradation ex- 
isting among women and children who are not polygamists in every 
State in this Union, but that is no reason why whole communities 
should be disfranchised. He has cited an incident which he sought to 
make very dramatic. He had seen an alleged second wife on the 
witness-stand and heard her swear that she was not married to the de- 
fendant.” Well, now, if she was ‘‘an alleged second wife,” could she 
in law be married to the defendant? May not her lawyer have advised 
her to make such an answer, holding that in law she was not a wife? 

But technicalities aside. If any such case existed, and I can not 
say it did not, the woman was doubtless a plural wife, and to save her 
husband, the father of her children, from merciless prosecution, to save 
him upon whom she and her unborn babe were dependent for support, 
she denied that she was married to him. While I do not justify any 
person in testifying falsely, I will say that it is not the first time in 
the world’s history that women have sworn falsely to save their hus- 
bands from punishment. On the mimic stage such women are heroines 
and their acts are applauded to the echo. 

The gentleman had no word of condemnation for the cruel law, the 
brutal prosecutor, and the inexorable judge who compelled the woman 


to testify under such circumstances. If he had told you how helpless. 
delicate women and innocent children were hunted down like wild 
beasts, dragged into court, badgered by lawyers, and who, failing to 
testify to suit the prosecution, were thrust into filthy prisons, among 
thieves and murderers, and kept there till forced to answer questions 
which would convict their hushands and fathers, he could have drawn 
a picture much more realistic than any afforded by the horrors of polyg- 


amy. 

He failed to tell you how in Idaho and Utah juries were packed to 
convict Mormons of polygamous practices; how the Territories were 
ransacked to find material for juries that would bringin the right kind 
of verdicts. He forgot to recite how a high court official in his Terri- 
tory, after an herculean effort to secure a jury ‘‘ warranted to convict,” 
sacrilegiously declared that he had secured a jury who would con- 
vict Jesus Christ himself.“ The gentleman has not told you a frac- 
tional part of the appalling misery and degradation to which polyga- 
mist women and children have been subjected in the Territory of Idaho, 
Had [ his learning and eloquence I could draw a picture that would 
make the angels weep; but I rather hang my head in shame and blush 
for humanity than speak of the outrages committed in the name of law 
in Utah and Idaho for the alleged suppression of polygamy. 

The gentleman from Idaho and others on the Republican side of the 
House have, either by direct allegation or artful innuendo, charged the 
Mormon people with disloyalty to the Government. I deny the charge 
and I assert that few people of any age or country have been more pa- 
tient, peaceable, and submissive than the Mormons—often under such 
circumstances of palpable wrong and oppression as have incited re- 
sistance and insurrection in other communities. 

Reference has been made to certain expressions of individuals among 
the Mormons, under eireumstances of excitement and exasperation, as 
evidence of disloyalty of the whole Mormon people. We are also ar- 
raigned for disloyalty because we have sometimes protested against laws 
and decisions which we deemed to be oppressive and unjustly discrimi- 
native against our people. Our belief in God as the supreme ruler of 
the universe and His overruling providence and authority has been 
distorted by our enemies into treason against the Government. How 
would gentlemen who are citizens of the States like to have their loy- 
alcy tried by such standards as these? The constituents of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BAKER] may freely denounce the governor 
and the Legislature, criticise the decisions of the judiciary, or denounce 
their sheriffs, and even send them to the penitentiary. The constitu- 
ents of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. STRUBLE] may meet in State 
convention and denounce the prohibition laws and demand their re- 
peal. The farmers of Kansas, the constituents of the gentleman from 
that State [Mr. PERKINS], may meet in convention, arraign United 
States Senators, and protest against laws which they deem wrong- 
ful and oppressive. Again, good and loyal christians all over this 
country may demand such a change as would recognize God in the 
Constitution as the supreme ruler of the universe.“ All these things 
may be done by non-Mormons with impunity; but if Mormons criticise 
and protest againstcruel laws and wicked officials their acts are brought 
forward here and elsewhere as evidence of disloyalty and treason. 

In this free country there can be no criterion of loyalty except obedi- 
ence to the Constitution and laws. The Medes and Persians were the 
only people within my knowledge of history with whom the laws were 
thought to be so sacred, perfect, and infallible that they were held to 
be perpetual and irrepealable. To protest against these laws was trea- 
son punishable in the fiery furnace and the liou's den. 

The right of the people of a republican yovernment to protest 
against a law, or demand its repeal, or agitate for reform is not to be 
limited to cases where the people are clearly in the right; that is beg- 
giny the question. But it is hard and cruel, as was the case with the 
Mormons in Utah, to be charged with disloyalty for denouncing and 
criticising acts and decisions of Federal officers that were clearly wrong- 
ful and oppressive. Recent instances of this kind were r-lated by an 
ex-Utah commissioner, Hon, A. B. Carlton, before the Committee on 
Territories of this House. Though personally cognizant of the facts 
related by him, I prefer to give his statement, as he, being a non-Mor- 
mon, is not an interested party. I therefore condense from his testi- 
mony as follows: 

The Federal judges.in Utah, afew years ago, made an extraordinary decision 
in the application of what was called "segregation." The third section of the 
po-called Hdimuads act of 1882 makes it an indictable offense for any male pe 
son to cohabit with more than one woman, and fixesthe maximum punish- 
mentat a fine of Sand imprisonment forsix months. But the judgesinvented 
a new doctrine and called it segregation,” the gist of which was that if a man 
had been living with two or more wives for three years, the period of the stat- 
ute of limitations, the grand jury might ‘‘segregate;" that is, divide up the 
three years into penous of a year, a month, a week, or a day each, and 
in a separate indictment for each one of the “segregated” periods; so that the 
three years being “ segreguted“ into periods of one day each, the offenders for 
three years’ continuous cohabitation might be indicted one thousand and ninety- 
five times with cumulative fines and imprisonments, amounting to $328,500 fines 
and five hundred and forty-seven years and six months’ imprisonment, 

This doctrine was applied in many cases, The Mormons criticised it as con- 
trary to law and against the whole course of judicial decisions in similar cases 
both in England and America, and that by a sort of judicial legislation the 
judges sought to punish a man an indefinite number of times for one offense, in 
violation of the Constitution. But the judgesgave no heed to these “disloyal” 


complaints, and went on “segregating” until the Supreme Court of the United 
States reversed the cases and decided that the Mormons were right and the 
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Utah ju were wrong. (In re Snow, 120 United States Supreme Court Re- 
ports, 274. 


Sorahan A occurred in the autumn of 1882, A 
ded that a man was not entitled to be 


wives, or all but one, had died from ten 93 
The Mormons were so disioyal that they cri this ruling as absurd, un- 
How.“ they asked, Kemah Prats) wink, rapt a 
amist who has no wife at all?“ This decision, however, continued to be en- 
forced by the Commission for over two years, and many of the leading citizens 
were denied the right to vote or hold office (among them William Jennings, the 
mayor of Salt Lake City), although they had had no more than one wife for 
many 3 . after the customary “law's delay,“ the Supreme Court 
the United States decided that this ruling of the Commission was erroneous, 

urphy vs. Ramsey et al, Ils Supreme Court Reports, page 15.) 

The facts stated by Judge Carlton are undeniable, for they are mat- 
ters of record in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

That the position of the Mormon Church relative to laws and gov- 
ernments may be fully understood, I quote from the Book of Doc- 
trine and Covenants, a standard book of the church in matters of faith 
and doctrine. My time will not permit me to read the whole article, 
but I will print it with my remarks, I will content myself by read- 
ing two or three extracts: 

OF GOVERNMENTS AND LAWS IN GENERAL, 

That our belief with regard to earthly governments and laws in general may 
not be misinterpreted nor misunderstood, we have thought proper to present 
near the close of this volume cur opinion concerning the same. 

1. We believe that governments were instituted of God forthe benefit of man, 
and that he holds men accountable for their acts in relation to them, either in 
making laws or administering them, for the and safety of society. 

2. We believe that no government can e in except such laws are 
framed and held inviolate as will secure to each individual the free exercise of 
conscience, the right and control of property, and the m of life. 

3. We believe that all governments necessarily require civil officers and mag- 
istrates to enforce the laws of the same, and that such as will administer the 
law in 3 and justice should be sought for and upheld by the voice of the 
people (if a republic) or the will of the 8 
4. We believe that religion is instituted of God, and that men are amenable 
to Him and to Him only for the exercise of it, unless their religious opinions 

pt them to infringe upon the rights and liberties of others; but we donot 
Balis that human Jaw has a right to interfere in prescribing rules of worship 
to bind the consciences of men, nor dictate forms for public or private devo- 
tion; that the civil magistrate should restrain crime, but never control con- 
science; should punish guilt, but never suppress the freedom of the soul, 

5. We believe that all men are bound to sustain and uphold the respective 
governments in which they reside while protected in their inherent and inalien- 
able ts the laws of such governments, and that sedition and rebellion 
are un every citizen thus protected, and should be punished accord- 
ingly’: and that all governments have a right to enact such Jaws asin their own 
— ment are best calculated to secure the public interest, at the same time, 

wever, bolding sacred the freedom of conscience. 

6. We believe that every man should be honored in his station, rulers and 
magistrates as such being placed for the protection of the innocent and the pun- 
ishment of the guilty; and that to the laws all men owe respect and deference, 
as without them corned and harmony would be supplanted by anarchy and ter- 
ror, human laws g instituted for the express purpose of lating our in- 
terests as individuals and nations between man and man, and divine laws given 
of Heaven? prescribing rules on spiritual concerns for faith and worship, both 
to be answered by man to his maker. 

7. We believe rulers, states, and governments have a right and are bound 
to enact laws for the protection of al! citizens in the free exercise of their relig- 
ious belief; but we do not believe that they have a right in justice to deprive 
citizens of this privilege or proseribe them in their opinions so long as a regard 

reverence are shown to the laws and such religious opinions do not justify 


and 
sedition nor ag YT A 

8. We believe the commission of crime should be punished according to 
the nature of the offense; that murder, treason, robbery, and the breach of the 
general in all respects should be punished according to their criminalit: 
and their tendency to evil among men, by the laws of that government in whic 
the offense is committed and for the public peace and tranquillity all meu should 
Ne and use their ability in bringing offenders against good laws to 

n ent. 
595 We do not believe it just to mingle religious influence with civil govern- 
ment, whereby one religious society is fostered and another proscri in its 
spiritual privileges, and the individual rights of its members as citizens denied. 

10. We believe that all religious societies have a right to deal with their mem- 
bers for disorderly conduct according to the rules and regulations of such socie- 
ties, provided that such dealings be for fellowship and good standing; but we 
do not believe that any religious society has authority to try men on the right 
of coer life, to take from them this world's goods, or to put them in jeop- 

y of either life or limb, neither to inflict any physical punishment upon them; 
ak ye) only excommunicate them from their society and withdraw from them 
their fellowship. : 

11. We believe that men should appeal to the civil law for redress of all wrongs 
and grievances where personal is inflicted or the right of property or 
character infringed, where such laws exist as will protect the same; but we be- 
lieve that all men are justified in defending themselves, their friends, and 
property, and the Government from the unlawful assaults and encroachments 
of all persons in times of e mney where immediate appeal can not be made 
to the laws and relief afford 


Now, Mr. Speaker, that is the accepted doctrine of the church, and 
the utterances of no man in the church, be he elder, apostle, or prophet, 
if in conflict with these precepts, ean be set up as superior to this 
standard. 

The advocates of this bill divert attention from the real issue by crying 
ont Polygamy ! ” Polygamy!!“ thus seeking to make it appear that 
those who are opposing the disfranchising clause in this constitution 
are opposed to the suppression of polygamy. I contend that it is not 
a question of polygamy at all. No one asks that polygamists shall 
vote, hold office, or serve on juries, The question is, shall Mormons 
who have never entered into any polygamous relations, who have 
never violated any Jaw, either of Idaho or of the United States, many 
of whom probably do not believe in the doctrine of plurality of wives— 
shall these men, ing every other qualification to entitle them to 


ganization which holds that under certain circumstances it is not sinful 
for a man to marry more than one wife? The clause reads: 7 
No person is to vote, serve as juror, or hold any civil ofice * è + 


who is a member of or contributes to the su or encouragement of an 
order, organization, association, 25 which teaches, ad . 


counsels, or any person to enter into bigamy, polygamy, or 


such patriarchal or plural 

Under this provision every member of the Mormon Church who 
in any manner, however remote, contributes to the support of that 
church will be disfranchised. If he donates to any charitable institu- 
tion, any Sabbath school, college, academy, or hospital connected with 
that church he is to be disfranchised. Nay, more, any person though 
not a member of the Mormon Church who contributes to the support, 
aid, or encouragement, ete., is to be disfranchised. 

The language is unmistakable, ‘‘ who.is a member of or contributes 
to the support, etc. This provision is doubtless intended to be made 
applicable to that class of independent gentiles in Idaho who, refusing 
to wear the anti-Mormon collar, are stigmatized by my gentlemanly 
friend from Idaho as Jack-Mormons. The gentlemen who are sup- 
porting this infamous measure surely do not see to what lengths they 
are going to accomplish a political advantage. 

Under a Territorial statute of Idaho an anti-Mormon test oath was 
prescribed for voters. This measure, though not nearly so far reaching 
in its disfranchising elements as the clause in the constitution, was 
generally so construed as to prohibit every Mormon from voting even 
though he was willing to take the prescribed oath. In some instances 
men, tired of political ostracism, weary of being deprived of every right 
as American citizens, sweltering under the iron heel of political despot- 
ism, withdrew from the church and while attempting to vote were ar- 
rested for conspiracy, quite a number of whom are now awaiting trial 
on that charge. Just think of it, American citizens every way quali- 
fied to vote, even taking the obnoxious test oath, while attempting to 
exercise the highest privilege of that citizenship ‘are arrested for con- 
spiracy, placed under exorbitant bonds or thrown into jail, to be in- 
dicted, tried, and convicted, not by juries of their peers, but by juries 
of their enemies. Oh, Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy 
name! ; 

Now, while under the Territorial statute there was some opportu- 
nity for the accused voter to purge himself by taking the test oath, under 
this constitution the proscribed classes are forever barred from voting, 
holding office, or sitting on juries. There is no means provided by 
which the status of voters is to be determined. ‘There is no expurga- 
tory oath, as in the Idaho statute, nor is any provision made by which 
the disfranchised class can ever be re-enfranchised, because this pro- 
vision is unchangeable. Some gentlemen who support this constitu- 
tion insist upon ealling this proyision a test oath, and when told that 
there is no oath provided persist that there is an oath in the constitu- 
tion, thus demonstrating that they do not understand the provisions 
of the measure they are advoca If those gentlemen who so ve- 
hemently assert that there is an oath provided in the constitution will 
examine the document they will fail to find it. No, gentlemen, you 
can not find it; it is not there. 

Nor is that all; if a citizen is once disfranchised there is no remedy 
for him, he must forever remain so, for the constitution, article 6, sec- 
tion 4, declares that: 


The Legislature may prescribe qualifications, limitations, and conditions for 
the right of suffrage additional to those prescribed in this article, but shall never 
annul any of the provisions in this article contained. 


Again, if a member of the Mormon Church, a citizen of any other 
State, enjoying there all the privileges of an American citizen, without 
let or hindrance, should change his residence and move into Idaho, he 
would immediately be disfranchised and not permitted to vote, serve 
asa juror, or hold any civil office. By crossing an imaginary line he 
would céase to be a free man and become a political slave. 

Nay, more; if the distingnished Delegate from Idaho, who so obsti- 
nately champions this clause, should ever be converted to the faith of 
the Saints, as was Saul in ancient times; if he should be baptized and 
confirmed a member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
under this constitution he would immediately be disfranchised, not- 
withstanding his eminent services in bringing the State into the Union. 
Nor would he have any recourse except to apostatize from the faith 
and return to the beggarly elements of the world.” Could anything 
be more absurd and un-American? 

While the advocates of this measure are clamoring for the political 
equality of the blacks in the South, they, by this constitution, doom 
white American citizens to perpetual political bondage. Just think of 
it; political white slaves in a free and independent State, one of the 
States of the American Union, ‘‘The home of the free, the asylum of 
the oppressed.’’ 


Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon; lest the daugh- 
ters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to another feature of this dis- 
franchising clause of the constitution now under consideration. It is 
this: 

No person is permitted to vote, serve as a juror, or hold any civiloffice * * + 
who is a member of or contributes to the support, aid, or encouragement of any 


the franchise, be deprived of it because they belong to a church or or- order, organization, association, corporation, or society * which teaches 
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or advises that the laws of this State, prescribing rules of civil conduct, are not 
the supreme laws of the State. 

While this provision, byany fair construction, would not disfranchise 
any member of the Mormon Church, for, notwithstanding assertions to 
the contrary, that church teaches, as I have already shown, implicit 
obedience to the laws of the State, it would distranchise every man 
who believes that "Jehovah is the Supreme Ruler of the universe,” 
that Jesus Christ is King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

I have before me a copy of the Christian Statesman, a paper pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, which contains a call for a conference of the 
National Reform Association, which is now in session at Lincoln Musie 
Hall in this city. I will read two brief extracts from said call. Refer- 
ring to Christian principles of civil government,” it says: 

Among the principles which this association holds to be fundamental in civil 
vernment are these: Nations and governments are accountable to Almighty 
and are bound by the moral law; the Lord Jesus Christ is the actual gov- 
ernor of nations, and His will, revealed in the Holy Scriptures, is the supreme 
rule to decide moral questions in political life. These principles we hold to have 
been woven historically into the very fiber of American institutions. Our sta- 
bility and our progress have been due to the power they have exerted in our 
national life. All the evils which have afflicted us have n traceable to our 
departure from them, All our hopes for the future depend upon them. Our 
gravest peril lies in the fact that these principles are iguored by large numbers 
tizens and denied by many others, The duty of the hour is to empha- 
size and uphold them and to inculcate them upon the fast-increasing millions 
of our population. Š 5 A = 8 


Underlying all these practical issues is a deeper and more radical contro- 
versy provoked by those who deny that civil 212 sustains any relation 
to God, or to Christ, orto the moral law, who deny that our laws and institutions 
should bear at any point the impress of the christian religion, and who are 
striving constantly and of deliberate purpose to obliterate every christian feat- 
ure of American institutions and to divorce our Government from all connec- 
tion with religion. 


The document states that this call is concurred in by Hon. William 
Windom, Secretary of the Treasury; his honor William Strong, for- 
merly justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal bishops of the dioceses of Missouri, Central New York, 
Connecticut, and Delaware; by three bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and several other eminent christian men and women. 

Among the speakers at one of the meetings of the conference on Tues- 
day last was Rev. R. M. Somerville, of New York, who, in an address 
upon The christian doctrine of civil sovereignty,” as reported in the 
daily Washington Post, held that God was supreme in all affairs and 
must be recognized above the imperialism of any earthly monarch or 
chief executive in American governments. He was surprised thatany 
one should attempt to deny the authority of Christ everywhere except 
in the church and the disposition to rule Him out of consideration in 
civil affairs, and insisted that any theory of civil government that de- 
nied His supreme authority was radically and wholly wrong. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I contend that if Hon. William Windom, his honor 
ex · Justice Strong, and the rightreverend bishopsand otherdistinguished 
divines who indorsed this call lived in Idaho while holding such views 
they could neither vote, hold office, nor serve as jurors. If Rev. Mr. 
Somerville was a citizen of that State under this constitution he would 
not only be disfranchised, but would be liable to prosecution for con- 
spiracy, in that he teaches and advises that God must be 
above the chief executive of American governments. His audacity in 
presuming to place the Supreme Being above his excellency the gov- 
ernor of Idaho should rot only be condemned, but severely punished. 

Under this clause of the constitution no Roman Catholic would be 
entitled to vote, serve as a juror. or hold any civil office, because he is 
a member of an order, organization, association, corporation, or society 
which teaches or advises that the laws of the ‘‘State prescribing rales 
of civil conduct are not the supreme laws of the State.“ Pope Leo 
XIII, in his encyclical of January 10 last, in treating of the civil duties 
of Catholics, makes the following declaration: 

But if the laws of the state are in open contradiction with the divine law, if 
they command anything prejudicial to the church or are hostile to the duties 
imposed by religion or violate in the person of the supreme pontiff the au- 
thority of Jesus Christ, then indeed it is a duty to resist them and a crime to 
obey them, a crime fraught with injury to the state itself. 

The same pontiff, in a papal decree issued in 1886, declares that— 

The jadicial functionaries must refuse obedience to the state and tothe laws 
of the country which are in contradiction with Roman Catholic precepts. 

It will be inte: to watch events in Idaho, and see if Roman 
Catholics holding to these teachings of the Pope, which must be ac- 
cepted as the rule of faith of all Catholics, will be permitted to 
exercise the elective franchise in the new State. If they are, it will be 
in direct violation of the constitution. 

The gentleman from Idaho, however, has been candid enough to ad- 
mit that the disfranchisement clause under consideration was intended 
only for the members of the MormonChurch. Why, then, was it not 
so stated in this constitution? Why was the word church“ care- 
fully omitted? Why was there no mention of any religious society 
or organization? ‘The answer is plain: The object was to deceive, to 
cover up and accomplish by cireumlocution and indirection what they 
deemed it impolitic to declare bluntly and directly, namely: That 
“all members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints are 
hereby excluded from voting and holding office in the State of Idaho.” 
This was avoided, however, evidently for the reason that it was thought 
that an euphemistic presentation of an odious principle would avoid 


sounding the alarm to the friends of religious liberty and toleration. 
But this scheme, like most contrivances for fraud and deceit, turns out, 
to the dismay of its projectors, to be a bungling invention, and may 


be used to harry, oppress, and disfranchise other religious denomina- 
—— ise as has been plainly demonstrated in this 
iscussion. 


As to the gentlemen who composed the Idaho constitutional conven- 
tion, it is probable that most of them will suffer no personal inconven- 
ience by this or any other religious test, as it is likely they have no 
use for the name of God except to supply the expletives of profanity. 
But it may be that some of them in that far-off mountain region still 
have sweet memories of the angelus bells heard in childhood and 
some others may remember a few words of the Westminster confession 
and catechism, and the time may come when they and their friends . 
will be ‘‘hoist with their own petar,’’ and compelled to drink of the 
poisoned chalice which they have prepared for the Mormons. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, 
commonly called the Mormon Church, has been spoken of during this 
discussion as a criminal organization and its members having been fre- 
W accused here and elsewhere of entertaining and practicing the 

octrine of blood atonement, of having taken disloyal oaths against 
the Government while ing through the ceremonies of the endow- 
ment, and that the church favored a union of church and state, to re- 
fute these and similar I present and place on record a statement 
recently issued by the leading authorities of that church, It reads: 


OFFICIAL DECLARATION. 


SALT LAKE Crry, December 12, 1889. 
To whom il may concern: 

In consequence of misrepresentations of the doctrines, aims, and 
tices of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, conimonly called the 
“Mormon” Church, which haye been promulgated for years, and have noosa ey: 
been revived for political purposes,and to prevent all aliens, otherwise quali- 
fied, who are members of the Mormon” from acquiring citizenship, 
we deem it proper on behalf of said church to publicly deny these calumnies 
and enter our protest against them, 

We solemnly make the following declarations, namely: 

That this church views the shedding of human blood with the utmost abhor- 
rence. That we regard the killing of a human being, 8 in conformity 
with the civil law, asa capital crime which should be pun sheddin; 
Moon of the criminal, after a publictrial before a ly constituted court o 
the land. 

Notwithstanding all the stories told about the 3 no case of 
this kind has ever occurred, and of course has never established against 
the church we represent. Hundreds of seeeders from the church have continu- 
ously resided and now live in this Territory, many of whom have amassed con- 
siderable wealth, though bitterly hostile to the Mormon" faith and people. 
Even those who have made it their business to fabricate the vilest falsehoods, 
from old sermons 
without the explanatory context, and have suffered no opportunity to escape 

Be 


have 


reed. 
urch make death the ty for tal 
ra bene 


That this church, while offering advice for the welfare of its members in all 
conditions of life, does not claim or exercise the right to interfere with citizens 
in the free exercise of social or political rights and privileges. The ballot in 
this Territory is absolutely untrammeled and secret. No man's business or 
other affairs are invaded by the church or any of its officers. Free 
agency and direct individual accountability to God are among the essentials of 
our church doctrine. All things in the church must be done by common con- 
sent, and no officer is appointed without the vote of the body. 

We declare that there is nothing in the ceremony of the endowment, orinany 
doctrine, tenet, obligation, or injunction of this church, either private or public, 
which is hostile or intended to be hostile to the Government of United es. 
On the contrary its members are under divine commandment to revere the Con- 
stitution as a Heaven-inspired instrument. 

Utterances of prominent men in the church ata time of great excitement have 
been selected and grouped, to convey the impression that present members are 
seditious. Those expressions were made more than thirty years ago, when 
through the falsehoods of recreant officials, afterwards demonstrated to be base- 
less, troops were sent to this Territory and were viewed by the people, in their 
isolated condition, fifteen hundred miles from railroads, as an armed mob com- 
ing to renew the bloody persecutions of years before, 

At that time excitement prevailed and strong language was used; but no 
words of disloyalty against the Government or its institutions were uttered. 
Public speakers confined their remarks to denouncing traitorous officials who 
were prostituting the pos. of their positions to accomplish nefarious ends, 
Criti of the acts of United States officials was not considered then, neither 
is it now, as treason against the nation nor as hostility to the Government. In 
this connection we may say thatthe members of our church have never offered 
or intended to offer any insult to the flag of our country, but have always 
honored it as the ensign of Jaw and liberty. 

We also declare that this church does not claim to be an independent, tem- 

ral kingdom of God, or to be an imperium in ú aiming to overthrow the 
Jnited States or any other civil government. It been organized by divine 
revelation preparatory to the second advent of the Redeemer. It proclaims 
that “the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Its members are commanded of 
God to be subject unto the powers that be until Christ comes, whose right it isto 


reign. 

Church government and civil government are distinct and se in our 
theory and practice, and we rd it as part of our destiny to in the main- 
tenance and perpetuity of the institutions of our country. 

We claim no religious liberty that we are unwilling to accord to others. 
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We ask for no civil or political rights which are not granted and guarantied 
to citizens in general. 

We desirg to be in harmony with the Government and people of the United 
States as an integral part of the nation. 

We regard all attempts to exclude aliens from naturali on and citizens from 
the exercise of the elective franchise solely because y are members of the 
“Mormon” Church as impotitic, unrepublican, and dangerous encroachments 
upon civil and religious liberty. 

Notwithstanding the wrongs we consider we have suffered through the im- 
p r execution of national laws, we regard those 3 as the acts of men 
ee not of the Government; and we intend, by the help of Omnipotence, to re- 
main firm in our fealty and steadfast in the maintenance of constitutional prin- 
ciples and the integrity of this Republic. 

Ve earnestly appeal to the American press and po 
Latter-Day Saints unheard. Must we always be ju 
tions of our enemies and never be accord: 
ourselves? 

In the name of justice, reason, and humanity, we ask for a suspension of 
nationaland popular judgment until a full investigation can be had and a] the 
facts connected with what is called the“ Mormon 
And we appeal to the Eternal Judge of all men an 
vindication of our righteous cause. 


“Wilford Woodruff, George Q. Cannon, Joseph F. Smith, Presidency 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints; Lorenzo 
Suow, Franklin D. Richards, Brigham Young, Moses Thatcher, 
Francis M. Lyman, John Henry Smith, Geo: Teasdale, Heber 
J. Grant, John W. Taylor, M. W. Merrill, A. H. Lund, Atraham 
H. Cannon, members of the Council of the Apostles; John W. 
Young, Daniel H. Wells, counselors, 

Mr. Speaker, it has been more than intimated by gentlemen on the 
other side that those members of this House who havesought toeliminate 
the un-American and monstrous disfranchisement clause from the con- 
stitution of Idaho will feel a little mean when they come to face their 
constituents at home. This insinuation is not only gratuitous and un- 
just, but also insulting and offensive, insulting to their on this 
floor and offensive to the good taste and good sense of all those who 
despise the pharisaical cant, the assumption of I am purer and holier 
than thou.“ This is an old trick, exposed and laid bare long ago, of 
assuming all the virtue and all the intelligence, and, on proposing ex- 
treme, unreasonable, and unconstitutional measures for alleged evils, 
to denounce all those who oppose them as sympathizers with crime 
and immorality. 

Religious bigotry, like a cold snake coiled on the human heart, pois- 
oning every noble and generous emotion, is hardly more odious than 
that varrow partisanship which, with brazen cheek and unctious smile, 
with indecorous hilarity and heartless gusto, strikes a fallen foe, in vio- 
lation of the laws of chivalry as well as the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount, and all this for a mean and temporary partisan advantage. 
On the other hand, the gentlemen on this sideof the Housecan proudly 
say to their constituents: We made a manly effort to savea proposed 
State of this Union from the reproach of religious persecution and in- 
tolerance; we were unwilling to punish by disfranchisement 25,000 free 
Americans on account of their religious belief and their membership 
in achristian church, We agree that polygamy and bigamy shall be 
punished with severe penalties, to the end that they may be prohib- 
ited and extirpated; but we are unwilling that 25,000 people shall be 
punished for offenses committed by only 125 men.“ 

The judge who gives the prisoner the benefit of the law and the 
safeguards of the constitution is sometimes, in cases of popular excite- 
ment, traduced by the mean and vulgar, asif he was particeps criminis, 
shielding bis partner in guilt from merited punishment. But what 
shall be said of enlightened gentlemen on this floor, kind, generous, 
and humane in their private relations, who at the behest of party exi- 
gency are not only willing to strike down the muniments of religious 
freedom as guarantied by the Constitution, but would if they could 
cover with obloquy all those who oppose their schemes? 

To show how cruel, unjust, and unnecessary the proposed disfran- 
chisement is, I will call to the attention of the House the progress al- 
ready made in the discontinuance of the practice of polygamy among 
the Mormons. From official reports on file in the Department of the 
Interior and from the evidence before the Senate and Honse Commit- 
tees on Territories it appears that from 75 to 90 per cent. of the adult 
Mormons are not and never have been inthe polygamons relation, and 
of these the great mass have taken the test oath of registration required 
by the Edmunds-Tucker act of March 3, 1887, swearing (among other 
things) that they will obey the laws of the United States with refer- 
ence to bigamy and polygamy and unlawful cchabitation, and that 
they will not aid, abet, counsel, or advise any person to commit any 
of the offenses named in those laws. 

In June of that year the people formed a constitution probibiting and 
punishing polygamy, which constitution was ratified at the next Au- 
gust election, at least 95 per cent. of the Mormon electors voting in its 
favor. Again, in 1838, the Legislative Assembly enacted a law declar- 

` ing certain marriages to be unlawful, among them plural marriages, 
and providing severe penalties against any clerk of a probate court who 
shall issue a license in such cases, and also against any minister, 
preacher of the gospel, or other person who shall assist in the solemni- 
vation of such unlawful marriages. The same Legislature adopted a 
concurrent resolution in favor of the prosecution of polygamons of- 
fenses as other offenses are prosecuted in the Territory. 

Such aresome of the means which the Mormons of Utah have vol- 
untarily adopted for the discontinuance of polygamy, and I do not hes- 
itate to declare that polygamous or bigamous marriages among the 


le not to condemn the 
by the misrep, esenta- 
a fair opportunity of representing 


uestion can be known. 
nations to aid us in the 
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Mormons in Utah and Idaho now are, and for more than two years 
have been, moreinfrequent than bigamous offensesin many of the 
tates. 

Mr. Speaker, the brief time allotted will not permit me to pursue 
this subject further. In conclusion, therefore, it me to place on 
record my solemn protest against the iniquity which this House is 
about to perpetrate. Pause, gentlemen, and consider that by this act 
you disfranchise without trial, without conviction, twenty-five thousand 
American citizens, among them the pioneers of Idaho, for the Mormons 
were the pioneers of that Territory. They are the men who have made 
it possible for those to live there who are now persecuting and oppressing 
them. Do not allow prejudice to sway you todo this monstrous wron 
even to gain a political advantage. A State gained by such means wi. 
bring no glory to your party nor add any luster to our glorious con- 
stellation. á 


Pensions, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. EDWARD LANE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 7, 1890. 

The House having under consideration a resolution to suspend the rules and 
substitute House bill 8297 for Senate bill 389. and consider the same— 

Mr. LANE said: - 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ido not think this bill the best that could be pre- 
sented to the House. It does not embody the proper principle of pen- 
sion legislation; yet I will favor its consideration, but not its passage. 
Iam one member of the minority of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, and we have done our best in that committee to perfect legisla- 
tion. And Iam in no degree responsible because this bill is brought 
forward to-day. I had no knowledge before this morning that the bill 
would be called up; but I wish to say to gentlemen on the other side 
of the House who object to it, that there will remain four months of this 
Congress to perfect the bill. If itis not what the Republican party 
wants, you have the majority and you have the votes to make it per- 
fect. You have four months to do it in. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, the time has come in the history of this coun- 
try when we should have proper legislation in regard to pensions. 

But this bill entirely iguores the tax-payers of the country and places 
persons on the pension-roll as service pensioners who are worth in some 
cases thousands of dollars, and yet the poor of the country are taxed to 
pay such pensions. To this I object; yet think it our duty to do what- 
ever we can to perfect legislation. 

Mr. BIGGS. But the gentleman does not think that this is the 
best we can do for the soldiers? There is a great deal wanting inthis 
bill. 

Mr. LANE. But you on the Republican side have four or five months 
yet; you have the rest of the session; you bave the whole Congress, 
and you gentlemen can go before the Committee on Pensions and aid 
in perfecting any legislation that is found defective in this bill. I think, 
as I before stated, that this bill is objectionable in one feature, that or 
taxing the poor to pension the rich, while the amount of the widows’ 
pension is too small. I think it is wrong to offer to a soldier’s dependent 
widow a pension of 88 a month. She ought to have $12 a month, and 
I favored tuat all the time. The sum fixed here is entirely inadequate. 

I will never be satisfied as a member of this House or of this body or 
as a citizen of this great country until you put a tax upon the wealth 
of the country, put a tax upon the men who were behind the Army 
robbing the country and making colossal fortunes, while the men who 
saved the country went to the front, risked life and health and every- 
thing else to sustain the cause. I will not be satisfied until you tax 
that wealth to pay pensions to the men who made it possible to accu- 
mulate such fortunes, Ido not say such a provision should go on a 
pension bill, but I want tosee an income and a succession tax, and when 
that is done I will be satisfied, aud not until then. 

Congress should pass a Jaw putting a tax on the wealth of the coun- 
try. It onght, as I suggested some time ago, to issne more money to 
meet the demands of trade and commerce and thus put more money in 
circulation for the benefit of the country. The industries of the coun- 
try are being depressed for want of adequate circulation. Is not this 
a good opportunity, then, for the issuance of moremoney? The coun- 
try will never feel it and it will greatly benefit the people. It will 
raise the price of farms and farm products and labor, and spread gen- 
eral prosperity over the entire country. 

The country understands the needs of the soldiers and the burdens 
of the tax-payer, and it also knows that the legislation now is in the 
hands of the Republican party. You have a large majority here, gen- 
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tlemen, and you are responsible before the country, Now, goon with 

the work 
rfect during the next four months or hereafter during the session. 

Give us proper and just 1 ſor the country. v 
[Here the hammer fell. $ 


— 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. AUGUSTUS N. MARTIN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 15, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 8909) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1891, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I feel it my duty to protest against the pro 
construction of the new battle-ships as being, in my judgment, wholly 
unnecessary in any point of view. Isolated as we are from all nations 

ing either the power or desire to attack us, the United States will 
5 simply wasting money to build these vessels. 

The times and circumstances which made heroes of Decatur and Bain- 
bridge are, I think, past forever. The war-ships and privateers of pi- 
ratical Barbary are now only a part of history of by-gone days. 

From what nation are we now in danger? Are we not on friendly 
terms with Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Austria, Italy, and 
Turkey? Are we not on terms of intimate friendship with Mexico 
and the different states of Central and South America’ 

Peace seems to have spread her white wings permanently over the 
civilized world, and not one respectable statesman of any land dares 
seriously breathe aught of war with any power, particularly with the 
United States. 

For more than forty years our beloved land has lived at peace with 
other nations, avoiding trouble by arbitration and compromise honor- 
able to all in beneficent results. 

How much better it would be toexpend the money this bill proposes 
to waste on new war vessels, if expended at all, in something that will 
benefit our whole country rather than the men who will furnish the 
material for these vessels, 

On March 26, 1890, I introduced remonstrances against such expend- 
itures as this bill proposes from the following societies of Friends of 
the State of Indiana within the Congressional district I have the honor 
to represent, namely: 

Back Creek Monthly Meeting, numbering 135 adult persons; Deer 
Creek Monthly Meeting, numbering 225 adult persons; Fairmount 
Monthly Meeting, numbering 424 adult persons, and Marion Monthly 
Meeting, numbering 437 adult persons, or 1,221 adults in all. (See 
RECORD, page 2773, No. 83.) 

On April 5, 1890, I introduced a remonstrance against such expend- 
itures, by Portland Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Jay County, In- 
diana, numbering 600 adult persons residing within my district. 

I now hold in my hand another remonstrance from citizens of my 
district similar to those I have mentioned, and which I now read and 
incorporate in my remarks: 


To the Senate and House of Representalives of the Uniled States in Congress assembled: 
We, your petitioners of Amboy Monthly Meeting of Friends, Miami County, 
State of Indiana, numbering 250 adult persons, respectfully, but earnestly, en- 
treat your honorable bodies to reject the recommendations of the Senate Naval 
Committee, and other measures which propose a large expenditure for the Navy 
and so-called coast defenses, and other ede e all of which we be- 
li. ve are a menace to the peace and security of the nation. 
Signed by direction of Amboy Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Pipe 
Creek, Miami County, Indiana, fourth month, 5th, 1890. 
FRANK W. Mccoy, 
MAGGIE BUNDY, 


WILLIAM SMALL, 
Correspondent, Amboy, Ind. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of these, more than 2,000 citizens of the dis- 
trict I represent, I protest against these warlike expenditures as ex- 
travagant, unnecessary, and uncalled for. 
Mr. Chairman, I doubt if there is a single one of the more than 
46,000 voters of the Eleventh Congressional district of Indiana but 
feels these proposed expenditures to be wholly unnecessary. 3 

On behalt of the great farm and labor interests of that district, in 
behalf of her business men, in behalf of the old soldiers thereof, I pro- 
test that it would be far better for them if Congress would reduce ex- 
penditures, reduce taxation, and pay them what is now due fhem from 
the Government, rather than add this extravagance to the cruel bur- 
cas now resting upon business and labor everywhere in our beloved 
and, 


I am heartily in favor of the amendment of the gentleman from Indi- 


make your record. If this bill is not perfect, make it | ana [ Mr. HOLMAN ],tostrikeouttheauthority to build these battle-ships. 


How much better it is for Ireland to follow the patriotie and peace- 
ful guidance of Parneli and Gladstone than to hastily appeal to force. 
Reason, urged by men whose minds are not swayed by the passions of 
hate or the strutof the bully, is more powertul in permanently achiev- 
ing great deeds and the acknowledgment of our dearest rights than a 
resort to menace or war. ; 

We do not need these war vessels any more than the good citizen 
needs to carry a deadly weapon, a thing which has unnecessarily cost 
many a liie, 


Oklahoma. 


SPEECH 


HON. ISAAC S. STRUBLE, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 18, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and 8 under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6786) to organize the Territory of O oma, to establish 
courts in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes— 

Mr. STRUBLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire as briefly as may be to call the attention 
of the committee to the main features, and perhaps to some of the 
special features, of these two measures now before the committee for 
consideration. First, as to the Senate bill; and as to that I will say 
that it proposes to organize a Territory out of what is known as Okla- 
homa, which, as gentlemen will see by reference to the maps in front 
of the Speaker’s desk, is a little tract of country in the Indian Terri- 
tory, comprising about 1,800,000 acres of land, and the Senate pro- 
poses also that the Public Land Strip, separated by more than a bun- 
dred miles distance irom the Oklahoma Territory, shall be included 
within and be a part of this new proposed Territory. 

The Senate bill also provides, in the usual form, for the establish- 
ment of district courts, and a supreme court, consisting of three judges, 
asis customary in the organization of Territories. It provides also for 
the appointment of a governor,a secretary of state, and other Territorial 
officers, for the election of a Territorial Legislature, directsa census, and, 
in brief, provides the usual machinery for the organization of a new Ter- 
ritory of the United States. It doesnot deal at all with any other part 
of the Indian Territory than the 1. 800, 000 acres composing Oklahoma. 
Everything else of that magnificent country, which is now rapidly ap- 
proaching a time when it ought to become a State of the Union, is, by 
the Senate bill, left to the old conditions under which the Indiansand 
white men have oceupied and do occupy it, leaving, of course, to the 
future, such further legislation as may be deemed hest by Congress in 
regard to this entire tract of country ontside of that mentioned. On 
the contrary, Mr. Chairman, the substitute proposed by the House Com- 
mittee on Territories 

Mr. HOOKER. Will the gentleman, before he departs from the Sen- 
ate bill, state to the House exactly what region of country the Senate 
bill embraces and whether or not it embraces No Man’s Land in con- 
nection with the land which we purchased from the Creeks and the 
Seminoles, and which constitutes Oklahoma proper? 

Mr. STRUBLE. Iam stating that. My understanding of the Sen- 
ate bill, as I have said, is that it comprises what is known as the Okla- 
homa Territory, which has been known as such for some years past, 
and comprises about 1,800,000 acres of land. 

Mr. HOOKER. That includes the purchase from the Creeks and 
the Seminoles? 

Mr. STRUBLE. It does not include all of the purchase from the 
Creeks and Seminoles made last year under treaties negotiated by Mr. 
Cleveland’s Administration. 

Mr. HOOKER. Does the gentleman say that it does not include 
that purchase? 

Mr.STRUBLE, I do say that it does not. 

Mr. HOOKER. You are mistaken about that. 

Mr. STRUBLE. It does not include half of it; it includes only 
1,800,000 acres of it, and the Public Land Strip, which it attaches to 
Oklahoma for judicial purposes, In other words, Mr. Chairman, the 
Senate bill proposes to organize together these two separate sections, 
with alleged alien territory between them, and to set up and maintain 
there the forms of a Territorial government. Now, the House Com- 
mittee on Territories do not regard that the wiser proposition to be 
adopted in relation to this portion of the Indian Territory. They do 
not regard it necessary; but on the contrary they regard it as impracti- 
cable, aud as not the best thing to be done, from the standpoint of the 
United States as well as from the standpoint of all the interests in- 
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cluded in the limits, not only of the Indian Territory, but of the Pub- 
lic Land Strip. ; 

As I was about to remark, the bill reported from the House Commit- 
tee on Territories includesall of the Indian Territory lying west of the 
home country of the five civilized tribes and the Public Land Strip, 
embracing, in one unbroken scope, all af ihip Texte? exoept that act- 
ually oceupied by the five civilized tribes, namely, the Cherokees, the 
Creeks, the Choctaws, the Chickasaws, and the Seminoles, 

Now, before I proceed further I wish to call the attention of the 
committee to a survey of this Territory. 

Mr. HOOKER. Will the gentleman state whether the bill includes 
the Cherokee Outlet? 

Mr. STRUBLE. It includes in a sense all the Cherokee Outlet and 
all the territory west of the actual home country of the five civilized 
tribes. That is, it includes it all for judicial purposes, while an actual 
and operating Territorial government for Oklahoma is provided. 

Mr. HOOKER. Do I understand the gentleman now to say that 
within the limits of the Territory of Oklahoma as created by the House 
bill is included the Cherokee Outlet? I speak not merely of that por- 
tion of the bill which relates to judicial matters, but I ask the gentle- 
man if that territory is included in the territory which constitutes 
„Oklahoma.“ 5 

Mr. STRUBLE. Within the limits of the proposed Territory is all 
of the coun west of the five civilized tribes, which includes the 
Cherokee Outlet and the Public Land Strip; but we do not expect nor 
do we propose that the active operations of the Territorial government 
shall immediately extend over the Cherokee Ontlet, nor to the south- 
west of Oklahoma, nor toany other Territory except Oklahoma and the 
Public Land Strip west of the Cherokee Outlet. But, Mr. Chairman, 
we believe itis wise, and we have so framed the bill, to include all ot 
the country which I have described in the nominal Territorial limits 
of Oklahoma. 

I wish to call attention now very briefly to some of the interesting 
conditions existing within the limits which I haye described. Here is 
a tract of country of an area comparing favorably with any of the States 
around it, situated in the very heart of the country, composed of ex- 
cellent land, a country magnificently watered, with large and small 
streams running in almost every direction, as gentlemen can see from 
the map, and a soil having no superior in this country; a tract of 
country where there are already nine railroads operating thirteen hun- 
dred and odd miles of road, with other roads and extensions projected, 
which, in a short time, will give an additional distance of over 900 
miles; with business enterprises carried on, towns springing up, and de- 
veloping with astonishing rapidity, and on every hand the sure in- 
dications of a permanent settlement similar to that existing in all the 
States of the West. 

And this condition is not confined to Oklahoma proper, but to a 
considerable extent exists among the five civilized tribes; these In- 
dians—themselves or most of them as white as any gentleman who 
listens to me—these five civilized tribes, who ought not to be called 
the fivecivilized tribes of Ind but the five civilized tribes of whites, 
with schools in one nation numbering 117, colleges 15 to 20, and in 
other nations 36 to 40 schools, that being the number, I believe, that 
the Creeks have, the Choctaws also having a large number of schools 
with a state of development that will compare favorably with that of 
many portions of the country not known as the home of Indians. 

The Oklahoma country, as gentlemen well know, was opened to set- 
tlement by the Presidential proclamation issued on the 23d of last 
March, that proclamation fixing April 22, 1889, at noon, as the time 
at which those desiring to enter this Territory and locate for themselves 
homestead claims under the laws passed by the last Congress might do 
so. On the last-named day thousands ot people who had been waiting 
long and anxiously for this privilegerushed into this country and located 
u homesteads and town sites; so that when the President framed 

recent message to Congress he was under the impression that over 
60,000 people were already within the Territory. The fact is, Mr. 
Chairman, that the number of people within the Oklahoma Territory 
at this time is estimated by gentlemen who have recently been before 
the Committee on Territories at 90,000, there being in addition about 
10,000 Indians, I believe, within this tract of country. 

‘Towns and cities have sprung up, so that the city of Guthrie has, it 
is estimated, about 10,000 inhabitants. The people rushed in, took 
advantage of the law, selected lots, built fine houses, and some of 
course not so fine, entered into business, and established themselves in 
the usual way known to our well settled cities in other Territories and 
in the States. Oklahoma City is one of these promising places, with a 

pulation of probably 8,000 people. Other towns and cities not so 
toes have sprung into being asif by magic. Yet with all this congre- 

tion of people there is not a single word or line of law affording to 

ese persons the usual facilities for carrying on forms of government 
and establishing tueir property rights, except as to the question of the 
location of homesteads. 

Here are nearly 100,000 people who have been waiting for months— 
nearly one year—for Congress to pass legislation enabling them to set- 
tle, not only their property rights, but also to institute, in the usual 


way, under national authority, the form and the machinery of Terri- 
torial government. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, this House bill which is before the committee 


proposes, as I have said, to organize that part of the Indian Territory 
lying. west of the home country of the five civilized tribes into a Ter- 
ritory known as Oklahoma, active Territorial administration, however, 
to be restricted for the time being to Oklahoma proper. But gentle- 
men will observe that the first section of the bill and another one later 
on guard carefully the interests of all the Indians who are located 
within these limits or who make claim to any country included within 
them. I can not stop to notice (because time will not permit) the de- 
tails of these other sections, Suffice it to say that in respect of all the 
usual Territorial officers—the governor, the secretary, the marshal, and 
the courts—the first part of this bill in relation to Oklahoma Territory 
is quite similar to the Senate measure in thatif makes the usual pro- 
vision for these officers and provides for the election of the Legislature, 
when it shall meet, the time it shall sit, and the other formal and 
customary details of Territorial administration. 

The bill also proposes for the purpose of convenience to name six 
counties within this Territory, at which there shall be, temporarily, 
county seats. Of these counties, numbered from 1 to 6, five will be 
within Oklahoma and one will comprise the Public Land Strip to the 
west of the Indian Territory. Section 4 provides that county seats 
shall be established at Guthrie, in the first county; at OklahomaCity, 
in the second; at Norman, in the third; at a point near Fort Reno, in 
thé fourth; at Lisbon or Kingfisher, as the governor of the Territory 
may decide, in the fifth. The sixth county embraces, as I have said, 
the Public Land Strip. 

Then follow provisions in relation to the election of members of the 
Legislature and, in section 5, for the establishment of a supreme court 
and defining its jurisdiction. 

The sixth section contemplates that criminal cases shall be instituted 
and tried in the district courts held in said Territory, in the county in 
which the offense is committed. A further part of the same section 
provides with relation to offenses or crimes and for the arrest of persons 
on warrants and for their ap ce before a United States commis- 
sioner with a view to their being held to answer the charge against 
them. 

I call attention now to section 7 of this bill. The committee 
pose to extend over this new Territory temporarily, and until the 
Territorial Legislature shall meet and pass laws, the statutes of the State 
of Nebraska. I may say in explanation of this that a large number of 
people in Oklahoma preferred the statutes of another State and a ; 
number of other inhabitants of Oklahoma preferred the statutes of still 
another State, neither of which was Nebraska. The committee, after 
deliberating carefully on the point, concluded to extend over the Ter- 
ritory temporarily the present code of laws of the State of Nebraska, 
That State bas recently codified her laws and they are printed in a com- 
paratively small and compact ſorm. Upon examination we found them 
to embody valuable enactments generally approved by the people of the 
Western States, and for that matter many of the States of the Union, 
in respect of questions as to which statutes should be framed. 

Section 8 of this bill provides— 

That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the district courts in the Territory 
of Oklahoma over all controversies between mem or citizens of one 
tribe or nation of Indians and the members or citizens of other tribes or nations 
in the Territory of Oklahoma, and any citizen or member of one tribe or na- 
tion who may commit any offense or crime in said Territory person 
or property of a citizen or member of another tribe or nation be subject to 
the same punishment in the Territory of Oklahoma as he would be if both par- 
ties were citizens of the United States. And any member of any Indian tribe 
or nation in said Territory shall have the right to invoke the of the courts 
therein for the protection of his person and property as though he were a citi- 
zen of the United States. 

Section 9 extends over this country the provisions of our Federal 
statutes in relation to national banks. Section 10 directs in regard to 
the Public Land Strip, commonly known as No Man’s Land. This is 
declared to be a part of the public domain and open to settlement on 
the passage of the bill under the provisions of the homestead laws of 
the United States, and also the act of the last approved, I 
believe, on March 1, 1889, the act entitled ‘‘An act making appropri- 
ation for the current and contingent ex of the Indian Depart- 
ment,” etc., and also another of the 2d of March. The section further 
provides in relation to actual and bona fide settlers on this Public Land 
Strip after the passage of the act, the intention being to give preference 
to actual bona fide settlers at the land office and to give them a cer- 
tain credit for the time during which they may have been on the 
lands prior to their entry at the Jand office, the limit being two years. 
Other propositions will be found in the section relating to school lands 
and relinquishment of other lands by the Indians from time to tinfe. 

Section 11 directs a procedurein applications, entries, and contests, 
ete., in the Territory of Oklahoma, which I think gentlemen will find 
on examination to be proper and wise. By section 12 the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office is required to carefully examine, be- 
fore patenting, into the right of an entryman to his patent, the pro- 
visions in the section, as I think, carefully ing the rights of the 
Government while attempting to protect those of the settler. Sec- 


— 
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— 13 makes provision in relation to Iiens of judgment for indebted- 
ANAA or incurred prior to the issuance of patent, and ex- 
empting the lands from the operations of such judgments. Section 14 

is in relation further to the right of parties to make homestead entries, 
Section 15 directs the Secretary of the Interior or authorizes him to re- 


serve town sites for prospective towns and villages in this Territory; 
and let me here say that this provision is not intended to conflict in 
the least with the provisions of the act in this House for the 
settlement of town-site questions in the Oklahoma country. Other 
sections of the bill follow on questions ofimportance, in relation to the 
upon homes etc., but I can not take time to notice them all. 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STRUBLE. Certainly. 

Mr. PICKLER. Suppose the Senate does not pass the town-site bill 
as it the House and that this bill shall pass; in what shape does 
that leave the town sites of Oklahoma proper? 

Mr. STRUBLE. It would leave them without any specific statute, 
Isuppose, authorizing proceedings todetermine conflicting claims. But 
I will say to the gentleman that it is not expected that this bill will 
become a law prior to the town-site bill, the idea being that between 
the consideration of this bill in the House and its final passage, if it 
ever becomes a law, that question will haye been properly taken care 
of and provided for by the bill which I have just referred; but, of course, 
I may be mistaken in my supposition. There is another answer that 
can be made to the question, and that is that upon the establishment 

f a Territorial a and the machinery necessary thereunder, 

ese parties ing town sites and lots in town sites can, under the 

‘general laws of the United States, as I understand it, adjudicate their 
claims and establish their property rights. 

I now call attention to section 21 of the bill. As gentlemen are 
aware, there has been for many years past a controversy existing be- 
tween the State of Texas on the one side and the Federal Government 

the other as to what is known as Greer County, Texas. The 
‘United States Government has claimed that county as a part of the In- 
dian Territory and the State of Texas makes the claim that it is 
a part of the territory of that State. The Forty-eighth Congress passed 
law authorizing the appointment of a joint commission, composed, 
ewe memory serves me, of six persons, three to be appointed by the 
President and three by the State of Texas 

Mr. LANHAM. Four by the State of Texas. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I stand corrected. Four by the State of Texas 
and four by the United States. This commission was appointed, took 
testimony, deliberated, but failed to agree, and left the controversy 
pending in the same condition as it was prior to the law authorizing 

eir appointment., 


Now, the Committee on the Territories deem it wise to make another 
Feser to settle this dispute, so that this fine body of land known as 

reer County may not tonger be in controversy, but be knowmand rec- 
‘ognized by the people of Texas and the United States as the property, 

to speak, of one of these political sovereignties, and hence free from 
her contention. Inasmuch as under one act of Congress a commis- 
yoo aden g = on the question of the right to this county, this bill 
t the President shall seleet a person learned in the law, and 
asks of the State of Texas another of like qualifications, and the 
‘the third, who shall be a chief-justice of one of the States other than 
Texas, i is to be agreed upon and appointed by the President and goy- 
ernor of Texas, acting conjointly. Isis proposed in the pending House 
ill to ap te a reasonable sum of money to pay the expenses at- 
ding the investigation of therights of the State and the United States, 
‘one-half of which shall be paid by the United States and the other half 
by the State of Texas, and until this question is settled in this manner 
there is to be no prejudice whatever to the rights of either party, the 
State of Texas or the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I pass over now to section 25 of the bill, and I wish 
to call the attention of the committee to a most important feature of 
this measure, which may be called a second division, the first division 
relating to the organization of the Oklahoma Territory, as already de- 
scribed, and the seeond division relating to the establishment of | per- 
manent courts in the country of the five civilized tribes, so called. 
Now, on this point I wish to say that the treaties of the United States 
Government with each one of these five civilized tribes give in plain 

authority and the power to the Government to establish these 
and such other courts as in the judgment of the United States may 
seem wise. One year ago an act was establishing a court in the 
Indian Territory, of which Judge Shackelford, of Illinois, is the pre- 
siding judge. 

That court meets twice a year at Muscogee, in the Creek Nation. It 
has held two sessions and was the first court under United States au- 
thority ever held, as I understand it, in any of these nations known as 
the five civilized ‘tribes. It might be said to have been an experiment 
under the treaty stipulations. The testimony before the committee, 
and without contradiction, Mr. Chairman, was to the effect that the 
operation of this court has not only been salutary, but cordially ap- 
proved by the Indians themselves. 

One of the most intelligent men before this committee was General 
Pleasant Porter, one of the best informed men, perhaps, upon questions 


pertaining to the Indian Territory to be found in this country. His testi- 
mony was unqualifledly in commendation of the court estublished at 
Muscogee, its effect upon the people, and the manifest improvement 
of law and order in the community as a result thereof. General Por- 
ter testified that it was apparent that the order of the commu- 
nity was far better than it had been before; that the people, al- 
though at first a little opposed to the courts and hardly prepared to 
appreciate the change in proceedings as compared with their tribal 
courts, very soon learned to and appreciate the new order of 
things, and are now favorable to the CAUDS of itin their midst, 
and not a dissenting voice was heard in disapproval or complaint of 
the results attending the two terms of court of which I have spoken. 
Over five hundred causes have been brought in the court at Musco- 
gee, although but two sessions have been held, and, at these, juries 
were summoned, impaneled, and causes tried before them. They 
were instructed by Judge Shackelford, and the success of those jury 
trials is evidenced by the results in court, altogether satisfactory, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the case. 

Now, then, Mr. Chairman, I wish to have the attention of members 
present while I state this fact: That all the treaties of the United 
States, I think without any exception, with each of these five civilized 
tribes, authorize the establishment of courts in their limits. Ithink 
I am justified in saying that not only do the representatives from that 
country admit and acknowledge the treaty stipulations, but I un- 
derstand they also invite favorable action on the part of Congress in 
the matter of establishing other courts in their midst. At all events, 
that is the construction I placed upon the case in favor of the courts, 
as made ont by the many witnesses who appeared before the commit- 
tee, who spoke upon this point and were interrogated by members of 
the committee in respect to it. So that I beg members to bear in mind 
there is practically no opposition on the part of the Indians to the es- 
tablishment of courts; but, on the contrary, they substantially invite 
them. 

There was some question here and there along the line of examina- 
tion as to where the courts should be held; but I believe. we have set- 
tled that point as fairly as can well be done. Inthe northeastern part 
there are to be two courts, one at Muscogee and another at Vinita, 
about 25 miles northeast. In the Choctaw Nation there is tobe one at 
Atoka and another at McAlester, or South McAlester, northeast some 
50 or 60 miles, in case the judges shall deem it wise to hold such term 
or terms. In the Chickasaw Nation two places are provided, one at 
Ardmore, about 45 miles from the Texas line, and the other at Purcell, 
on the northern line of the Territory and nearly central as between the 
northeast and northwest points of that division of the Indian Territory, 
and two terms are to be held in each of these places each year. 

The Seminole people are attached to the Chickasaw courts to be held 
at Purcell for the reason that they are most convenient to them. 

Mr. HARE. I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa a ques- 
tion. 
Mr. STRUBLE. Certainly. 

Mr. HARE. Were there not protests filed by the Indians against 
the establishment of these courts ? 

Mr. STRUBLE. I do not remember that there were; certainly not 
when I have been present; but I do remember that we had petitions 
sent to us—numerous petitions—assenting to and requesting them, 
amd I will repeat what I have said, that so far as I now remember there 
has not been a dissenting voice, It is proper to say, however, that I 
was for about two weeks detained from the committee sessions by ill- 
ness, and so was not present at quite all the hearings. 

Now, the position of the committee is, in view of the fact that there 
are thousands of white people in this Indian Territory (I mean within 
the five civilized tribes), the number being about 35,000 people, ref- 
ugees from the States, as well as other and more reputable classes, in 
view of the fact that thereare multiplying day by day controversies, 
not only between the whites themselves, but also between whites and 
the Indians so called, and from the further fact that the expenses at- 
tending the administration of the United States laws from the various 
courts, to wit, Fort Smith, Paris, and Wichita, are very great—the com- 
mittee deemed it wise, while permitting nearly the same jurisdiction to 
remain with these several courts just named, that Congress should pro- 
vide such laws and give such jurisdiction to courts as are necessary 
for the administration of justice between the whites and members of 
the Indian nations or any one of them. ~ 

There is another point in my mind respecting the establishment of 
these courts. I bold the view that it is very desirable to so shape the 
legislation of Congress as will not break down any treaties existing be- 
tween the Government and the tribes. Events tend strongly in the 
direction of uniting these people in one State, to be admitted into the 
Union at an early day. I believe the establishment of these courts 
and their administration by able and considerate judges and officers will 
have the effect to increase the respect on the part of those people for 
the United States and their statutes, as well as their judicial officers; 
and I think that this will lead in the direction of the removal of what- 
ever objection may still remain in the Indian mind to the idea of one 
State composed of all that Territory and to be admitted at no distant 
day into the Union. 
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In my judgment this should be the ultimate settlement of the In- 
dian problem as now existing in this Territory; and, while we may not 
by acts of force or inconsiderate violations of treaties compel these In- 
dians, nearly all of whom are white and of a high order of intelligence, 
to submit tu such a policy, Congress is clearly justified in so shaping 
events there as that by natural and orderly movements all classes— 
Indians, {reedmen, and whites—may soon see it to their best interests 
to have the Indian tribes as such dissolved and all inhabitants of the 
Territory merged in our common American citizenship. 


Invalid and Service Pensions— Pensions are for the Disabled, the 
Infirm, and the Needy; not for the Strung, the 
Able-bodied, and the Independent. 


REMARKS 


HON. BYRON M. CUTCHEON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 18, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R.7160) making appropriations for the payment of invalid and 
other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 39, 189), and 
for other purposes— 

Mr. CUTCHEON said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: We have under consideration a bill which carries 
in a single appropriation almost a hundred million of dollars, or, to bo 
exact, $98,427,461. We devote to this measure but a few hours of the 
time of this House. In a little while we shall be called to vote upon 
it, and I suppose that to-day, as on former occasions when bills of this 
character have been considered, we shall all vote in favor of the meas- 
ure. 

The pensions of our disabled soldiers, their widows, orphans, and 
other dependents, are a sacred trust, and are so held in the minds and 
hearts of the American people. I do not fear to trust the members of 
this House, on the one side or on the other, when it comes to voting 
the annual appropriation to pay the pensions of those who are actually 
disabled. I believe that to-day the pension question is the largest ques- 
tion that engages our attention, a question which has involved in it 
more money and more of sentiment than any question upon which we 
are called to decide or to act. 

In the brief space allowed me I wish to call the attention of the 
House, nut so much to the bill before us, or to any of the questions 
which have been discussed here to-day, as to some aspects of the pen- 
sion question which must come before us in the near future. There 
are before the Committee on Invalid Pensions various propositions un- 
der consideration, I am advised that there are belore that committee 
more than two hundred general pension bills, looking to legislation tor 
large classes of pensioners, propositions tor universal service pensions, 
propositions for dependent pensions, propositions for per diem pensions, 
for pensions tor prisoners of war, to increase the rates of dependent pen- 
sions, to repeal the arrears limitation, and many others too numerous 
to enumerate. In addition to these, there are also before that commit- 
tee, as I understand, more than three thousand private pension bills, 
granting disability and other pensions to individuals who have been 
unable to procure them through the regular channel of the Pension 
Office. There is also pending in the Senate, at the other end of the 
Capitol, what is known as the dependent pension bill, which, as I learn 
from the RECORD, it is claimed will place one hundred thousand addi- 
tional names upon the pension-roll, at an annual cost of about $36,- 
000,000. A few days since we passed a pension deficiency bill, for the 
deficiencies of the current year, amounting to $21,500,000. 

In addition to all these there are one or more propositions pend- 
ing to fix 


AN AGE DISABILITY LIMIT, 
ou arrival at which those who have rendered honorable service of not 
Jess than ninety days, and who have been honorably discharged and 
having no other means than their own labor are unable to support them- 
— shall be placed upon the pension- roll atꝰa uniform rate of $3 per 
month. 

Mr. Chairman, at an early day of this session I had the honor to in- 
troduce a bill of this characterin which, after providing for all actually 
disabled soldiers of the Republic who have no other means of support 
than their own labor, there was also a provision that when any such 
soldier should arrive at the age of sixty-two years it should be presumed 
that ho was so far disabled for self-support that the Republic should 
come to his assistance and place him upon the pension - roll at a unilorm 
rate of $8 per mouth. This, as to those soldiers sixty-two years of age 
and upward, would bea service pension. It also provides for all wid- 
ows of such soldier, I have seen some criticisms of this proposed 
measure in the public press and have received numerous letters in re- 


lation to the same, the burden of which is that but few of the old sol- 
diers will live to enjoy the benedit of the measure; and it is to this 
question of an age limit, on arrival at which the honorably dise 

soldiers shall be entitled to a pension without proof of disability in- 
curred either in or out of theservice, that I now desire to address myself. 

This was with me 

NOT A NEW MEASURE. 

Four years ago, when the bill was pending to pension soldiers of the 
Mexican war, I introduced a measure of this kind, in which soldiers of 
the Mexican war and soldiers of the war for the preservation of the 
Union were placed upon the same footing, a bill in which, after pro- 
viding for all who had actually become disabled in the service in the 
line of duty and atter providing pensions for all who should be now dis- 
abled for selt support, without inquiring whether the disability was 
contracted in he service and in line of duty or not, if they had no other 
means of subsistence than their own labor, it was provided that all sol- 
diers, both of the Mexican war und of the war for the Union, on arriving 
at the age of sixty-two yearsshould have the benefit of the presumption 
that they were so far disabled that the country would no longer call 
upon them to struggle along under such infirmities or go to the poor- 
house, but that this great nation would, to use a common expression, 
‘chip in“ and help the old boys along during the remainder of their 
lives to the amount of $8 a month. 

This bill at the time of its introduction was considered extremely 
liberal. In fact, the chief objection to it was that it was too liberal, and 
INTRODUCED THE PRINCIPLE OF A SERVICE PENSION. 

I again introduced substantially this same bill two years ago in the 
Fittieth Congress, but it was still regarded as too liberal a bill to be favor- 
ably considered. At that time the House was under the control of our 
Democratic friends, and they reported no bill containing any provision 
for a service pension, nor did they permit any bill having a provision 
for dependent pension to be considered by the House. The dependent 
pension bill passed the Senate and was sent to the House, but it was 
never permitted to be considered or passed here. 

The Mexican pension bill containing this provision passed and be- 
came a law, and to-day every man who served in Mexico or on the 
coast or frontiers thereof or e» route thereto for sixty days, although 
he may never have seen Mexico and although he may never have passed 
the frontiers, is placed upon the pension-roll, if sixty-two years of age, 
at the rate of $8 per month, while if under the age of sixty-two years 
he is required to prove his disability. But my bill containing the same 
provision for soldiers of the late war did not pass, and I have intro- 
duced it in each Congresssince. The sume age limit of sixty-two years 
has also been established in connection with the law providing for the 
retirement of officers of the regular Army. Whenever an officer of the 
military establishment arrives at the age of sixty-two years, whether 
disabled or not, whether in health or not, whether having ample 
means or not, he is entitled to be retired upon three-quarters of his 
full pay for the remainder of his life. This age limit having been 
thus established, I have proposed to apply it to the veterans of the late 
war, and to provide that as fast as they should arrive at the age of 
sixty-two years they should, in succession, go upon the pension-roll 
until all the survivors in turn, as they arrive at the period of life when 
infirmities of age would prevent their gaining a livelihood, should re- 
ceive and enjoy the bounty of the Government. 

To test the truth of the objection that but comparatively few of the 
veterans would receive the benefit of this legislation and having a de- 
sire to know something definite of what would be the effect of this 
legislation should it become a law, I referred this bill to the War De- 
partment in order to secure 

THE BEST OBTAINABLE: ESTIMATES: 
first, in regard to the number of survivors of the late war; secondly, the 
number that have already passed the age of sixty-two years and would 
now be entitled to go upon the pension-roll; and, thirdly, the number 
that would become sixty-two years of age in each year until they should 
all have arrived at that age. 

Mr. Chairman, I have in my hand the tables prepared by the gentle- 
man who is probably the b st expert on the subject to-day connected 
with the Government. I refer to Dr. F. E. Ainsworth, who is at the 
head of the pension record division of the War Department and who 
has made a careful study of this subject and who has worked out more 
carefully these results than has ever been before attempted. I shall 
print Dr. Ainsworth’s tables, together with his explanation of the man- 
ner of arriving at his conclusions, as a part of these remarks, not only 
for the information of the House, but for the information of the conn- 
try as well, for I consider them the most reliable and the most valu- 
able that haye ever been published. They have been prepared with 
the greatest elaboration and scientific care. and, I believe, may be relied 
upon as correct as nearly as human skill and science can make them. 
The following are Dr. Ainsworth’s memorandum and tables: 


MEMORANDUM RELATIVE TO THE PROBABLE NUMBER AND AGES OF THE ARMY 
AND NAVY SURVIVORS OF THE WAR OF THE REBELLION, 

It should bestated in advance that any estimate of the number and ages of the 
surviving veterans of the war can not be more than approximately correct, for 
the respon that the data on which to base such an estimate are deficient in two 
very im 
service 


rtant particulars, namely: First, the actual number of individuals in 
never been oſhelally determined and, second, the numbers of men 
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of different ages upon entry into service or for any given period of the war 
have never been ascertained. Nor can the missing data be supplied without a 
laborious search of the many thousands of original rolis and other records filed 
in ee and Navy Departments, a work which would require years for its 
completion. 

Moreover, if the exact number and ages of the survivors at the close of the 
war were known, the problem of determining the number now living and the 
probable duration of life for each group of ages would still be involved in 
difficulty, for no life table has ever been constructed which is applicable to such 
a class of lives as that furnished by the veteransof the late war. While it isthe 

nerally aecepted opinion that the expectation of life of men of this class is 

than that of men of the same ages who have never been exposed to the 
shock of battle and the hardships and privations of field, camp, and prison, on 
the other hand it has been very ingeniously urged that, by the operation ofthe law 
of the survival of the fittest, the reverse is aun the case, or the reason t at 
the individuals of little endurance and tenacity of life, whose early death ma- 
terially shortens the average of life among civilians, have long since been 
eliminated from the class to which the veterans belong, having succumbed 
either to the hardships and dangers of war or their subsequent results, Thus, 
it is claimed, the survivors have become a selected class whose average dura- 
tion of life is likely to be greater than that of an equal number of non-veterans 
of the same ages who have not been subjected to this weeding-out process. 

It will be readily seen, then, that the problem presented is incapable of any- 
thing like an exact solution and that the results obtained can be nothing more 
than Nee But it is also evident that au approximation which is 
reuched after a careful study of all the data available. meager though they are, 
is of much greater utility than the loose estimates and wild guesses which have 
heretofore passed current in discuasions of this question. Moreover, it is be- 
lieved that sufficient information is at hand to enable a calculation to be made 
which can not be very far from correct and which may be safely used for all 
practical 8 

In all the calculations embodied in this memorandum, a recent life table 
(American male) has Leen used in determining the probable duration of life for 
each group ofages. The results obtained must be considered to be maximum 
figures, if it is believed that the expectation of life of the veterans of tho war is 
Jess than that of non-veterans of the same ages. Ifthe reverse is held to betrue, 
as above, then the figures given must be as minimum in al) 
cases, As between these two opposite opinions, in support of each of which 
there is much to be said, it ig perhaps not unreasonable to assume that the mean 
is more nearly correct than either, and that the probable ave: duration of life 
is about the same fur the veterans as for non-veterans. If this be held, then 
the figures given must be considered to be nearly correct. 

Subject to the foregoing remarks and to be considered only in connection 
with them, the following is submitted: 

ARMY. 

As shown by the latest official statement, the number of meu furnished b, 
the different States and Territories during the war, under eall from the Prest- 
dent, was 2,778,304. Deducting from this the number of seamen and marines, 
105,963, leaves a total of 2,672,311 credited to the Army. 

No official compilation has ever been made of the total number of re-enlist- 
ments in the Army,but various estimates have been made by different authori- 
ties ranging from 370,000 to 716,787. The mean between these two numbers, 
543,393, is believed to be a fair approximation of the actual number. 8 
this from the total credited to the Army leaves 2,128,948 as the number of indi- 
vidual soldiers se: in the war. 

The number of deaths tor the Army is 359,528, and the number of actual de- 
serters at large at the close of the war * due allowance for those incor- 
rectly reported as deserters) has been estimated at 117,47. Deducting the deaths 
and rters leaves 1,652,173 as the probable numberof individual soldiers who 
were alive at termination of service and were not deserters. 


NAVY. 


The total number of men credited to the several States as having been fur- 
nished to the 8 Marine Corps during the war wa~ 105,963. This figure 
is taken as the basis of calculation, and not the number ofenlistments as reported 
by the Eon $ Department, which is believed to include a la number of trans- 
aes fee the Army, and these have already been coun in the Army esti- 
ma! 


No data are at hand from which to estimate the number of re-enlistmen 
but, assuming that their proportion was the same as in the Army, the tota! 
number of individuals in service was 84,417. No information has been obtai 
as to the actual number of desertions, but n assuming that the Army 
portion is 8 the number would be 4,619. The deaths, as re; 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, numbered 4,588. Deducting the deaths 
and desertions leaves 75,180 as the probable number of seamen and marines who 
were alive at the termination of service and were not deserters, 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


Combining the foregoing estimates, it appears that the total number of in- 
dividuals in the military and naval service during the war was 2,213,365, and of 
these 1,727,353 were alive at the termination of service (deserters excluded). 

As in the case of re-enlistments, no official compilation has been made of the 
ages of the men in service at any period of the war. From statistics of the ages 
at enlistment of about 1 000 soldiers, collected by the United States Sanitary 
Commission, Dr. B. A. Gould. actuary of the commission, formed estimates of 
the number of men in each year of age. In the absence of better information 
and assuming the ages of soldiers, seamen, and marines were relatively the 
same, the tables published by Dr. Gould have been taken as the basis for calcu- 
lating the appended table (No. 1), which shows the probable number of men 
who will arrive at the age sixty-two years, or over, on June 39, 1890, and of the 
probable number that will attain the age of sixty-two in each succeeding year, 
until practically all shall have passed that age. 

Table No. 2 shows the probable total number of survivors (excluding de- 
serters) on June 30 of each year from 1890 to 1909, inclusive, and at the close of 
each quinquennial period from 1910 until none shall remain. 

The number of invalid pensioners reported on the rolls June 30, 1889 is 356,- 
031; of these 150,836 are rated at less than 38 per month and 205,195 at $$ or more 
per month, Calculating, by the methods previously ape, the ages and 

uration of life of those on the pension-list in June, „ itis estimated that 
— 25 of those on the rolls at the date stated, and rated at & per month, or over, 

ll be of the age of sixty-two years, or over, in June, 1890. Deducting these 
from the total survivors at sixty-two years of age, or over, in 1800 (149,531), leaves 
126,087 as the probable number of such survivors in 1890 who are either not on 
the pension-rolis or are pensioned at less than $8 per month. 

Making similar deduction for each succeeding year for those pensioned at $8 
or over, as they attain the age of sixty-two, the results given in the appended 
table (No. 3) aro ned, 

Table No. 4 shows the probable total number of pensionable survivors atsixty- 
two years of age or over who are not now on the pension-rolls or are rated at 
less than $$ per month, on Juno 30 of each year from 189 to 1909 inclusive, when 
practically all will have become sixty-two, and at the end of each quinquen- 
nial period thereafter until none shall rem: 
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From Navy... . . uses sees eseeee 
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TABLE No, 5—Summary—Continued. 
Total number of deaths rE 
In Arm; 


Mr. Chairman, it is impossible for me in the time allotted to me to 
analyze these various tables. Each onecan examine and analyze them 
for himself. Norcan I in the time allowed state fully how these fig- 
ures are arrived at; but, as stated by Dr. Ainsworth, they are based 


upon the actual statistics of a million soldiers of the war. They are 
as correct as mathematics can make them, and I venture to say that the 
conclusions will be a surprise to most, as they certainly were to me. 

First, as to the < 

NUMBER OF SURVIVORS OF THE SOLDIERS OF THE WAR. 

It appears according to this statement that on the 30th of June next 
there wil! be still surviving of the soldiers of the war of the rebellion, 
including in the statement the Navy and Marine Corps, 1,285,471. 
There will be still surviving on the 30th of June, 1900, 999,339, or, 
stated in other words, at the dawn of the twentieth century there will 
be more than a million soldiers of the war still surviving. In 1910 
the number of survivors will be 626,231; in 1920, 251,727, or in thirty 
years from this time there will still be more than a quarter of a mill- 
ion survivors. In 1930 this number will be reduced to 37,000, and in 
1945 there will probably be living less than a single hundred. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. These are only the soldiers? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. These are the survivorsof the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. 
mate of the surviving widows? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. No; simply the survivors of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. That would carry it to a longer 


riod. 

Pe r. CUTCHEON. Certainly. As to the number who will probably 
become sixty-two years of age from time to time the figures are given 
for each and every year, as will be seen by looking at the table. In 
1905, fifteen years from now, the number will 
REACH THE MAXIMUM AT 106,043 

in that year, and from that time it will fall off rapidly. Those who will 
become sixty-two years of age in 1905 re t the men who enlisted 
at twenty years of age, and in 1910 the last one of the survivors will 
have passed sixty-two years of age. 

A MEMBER. What is the number now? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The number on the 30th day of June next, 1890, 
will be 149,532. So that it seems, Mr. Chairman, that this sixty-two- 
year bill, as it is called, wonld place 149,532, less the namber already 
on the rolls who have passed sixty-two years of age, or about 126,000 
additional names, upon the pension-roll at once. The number for the 
year 1891 would be about 20,000, and would steadily increase each year 
until 1905, when, as before stated, it would reach the maximum at 
106,043. 

Mr. Chairman, we are seeking for some measure that would at once 
be just and generous and at the same time be within the financial 
possibilities of the Government. It has seemed to me that this pro- 

measure would meet all the requirements of the case. It is just 
use it treats all alike. It does not treat the young and able-bodied 
as liberally as it does the old and infirm, and it onght not to. It does 
not put the young men of forty or forty-five, in the comparative strength 
and vigor of manhood, upon the pension-roll at the same time that it 
does the old men of seventy, bowed with all the infirmities and weak- 
nesses of age, and itought not to. But it treats all with absolute 
equality and equity. It says to every soldier of the Union, when you 
reach the same period of life, the same condition of infirmity and weak- 
ness, the same wants, incident to old age, then you shall become the 
wards of the Republic—each in his turn, each at the same age, each 
under the same conditions and the same disabilities.” 
About 
149,000 WOULD START UPON THIS PROCESSION THE FIRST YEAR, 


and from 20,000 to 100,000 would enter it each year for the next fifteen 
years. The average age of the soldiers of the late war is now between 
fifty-one and fifty-two years. In alittle more than ten years the aver- 
age age will be sixty-two, the limit fixed by the bill. How does this 
compare with the age at which service pensions have been ted to 
the soldiers of the Republic in other wars? The war of the Revolution 
closed in 1783, although the last serious fighting in that war 

in 1781. The first general service-pension bill for soldiers of the Revo- 
Iutionary war was passed in 1828, or forty-five years after the close of 
that war. The average age of the soldiers of the Revolutionary war 
at its close was about twenty-eight years, as that war continued seven 


It does not include any esti- 


years. In 1828, when their service pension was granted, the average 
age of the soldiers of that war was between seventy-three and seventy- 
four years. 

The war of 1812 closed by the treaty of Ghent in 1814, although the 
battle of New Orleans was foughton January 8, 1815. The first service 
pension to the soldiers of the war of 1812 was granted in 1871, fifty- 
seven years after the close of that war. The average age of the sol- 


73 | diers of the war of 1812 at the close of that war was twenty-six years. 


The average age of the soldiers of that war when their first service pen- 
sion was granted was eighty-three years. 

The war with Mexico closed in 1848, The sixty-two-year service 
pension, the same as this act, was granted to the soldiers of that war 
in 1888, or forty years after the close of the war. The average age of 
the soldiers of the Mexican war at its close, as nearly as can be esti- 
mated, was twenty-six years. The average age of the soldiers of the 
Mexican war when their sixty-two-year bill” was passed was sixty- 
six years, No general service pension has yet been granted to the sol- 
diers of that war, forty-two years after the close of the war. Taking 
these three wars together, the Revolutionary war, the war of 1812, and 
the Mexican war, and the first service-pension bills for the soldiers of 
those wars were at an average period of forty-seven years after 
the close of those wars, respectively. Taking the average age of the 
soldiers of these three wars when their service pensions were granted, 
seventy-three, eighty-three, and sixty-six years, and 

THE AVERAGE AGE OF THE SOLDIERS 
of these three wars when their first service-pension bill was passed was 
seventy-five years. In contrast with this we are now but twenty-four 
years from the close of the war of the rebellion, and the average age of 
the soldiers of that war is only between fifty-one and fifty-two years, 
a difference of twenty-two years in the average length of time from the 
close of the war and a difference of twenty-two years in the average age 
ol the men. Isubmit, therefore, to the candid and reasonable judgment 
of my comrades in arms that they should not yet be impatient for the 
e of a general service bill. 

But there is another consideration that should not be forgotten, and 
that is that there is less need of a general service ion now than 
after any of our former wars. There is more general comfort and com- 
petence than ever before. In my own Grand Army post, at home, are 
many of the leading business men of the community. There are 
among them lawyers, physicians, merchants, capitalists, lum! 
machinists, farmers, real-estate owners and operators, municipal 
and county officers. 

In fact, I seriously doubt if an equal numberof men can be found in 
the community, except by careful selection, that would embrace a bet- 
ter average of wealth and comfort in my city than the members of the 
Grand Army post. They are honored and respected by all men, and 
there is no finer body of men or more patriotic. They are men who 
went into the Army, not for money, but from patriotism. Many of 
them were disabled in the service by wounds or disease.. Most of such - 
have disability pensions, and many of them who have not have claims 
pending. I know of some of the most gallant of them, some as brave 
as any, some who have suffered as much as any, who have never even 
claimed the pensions undoubtedly due them. What is true of my own 
~~ I believe to be true of most of the posts of the district which I 

ve the honor to represent. They, as a class, are 

A BODY OF PATRIOTIC MEN 


who do not intend to ask anything that is unreasonable, but some of 
whom—perhaps through the influence of the newspapers specially de- 
voted to the urging of a general service pension and the constant reit- 
eration of their claims by orators who have no responsibility for the ap- 
propriation of the money and who think more of the applause of the 
moment than of the wisdom of the policy they advocate, or of its 
effect upon the Government,or the men most concerned—have come 
to believe it not only feasible, but also their immediate due, that every 
man who served in the late war should be at once pensioned therefor. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe that there are no better friends of the 
soldiers than the men who served with them and are now members of 
this House, nor any who are more anxious to do the fullest and most 
complete justice to the men who took up arms for the preservation of 
national life. Iam well aware of the temerity of my position when I 
say that I do not think that the time has yet come for 

A GENERAL OR UNIVERSAL SERVICE PENSION 

except on arrival at a fixed age, be it sixty-two years or a less age. My 
position has never been otherwise. Up to the time when I entered Con- 
gress and for years after it, no considerable body of the Grand Army, 
and more particularly no national encampment, had ever declared in 
favor of such a service pension. In fact, it had, on the contrary, bs ant 
and again declared against it. Having m: given three years of my 
life to the service in every capacity from a lieutenant to the commander 
of a brigade; having myself suffered wounds, for which I have never 
asked pension or other consideration, but which I hold as badges of 
honor in the service of my country; having devoted cag large share 
of my life for the past seven years to the service of the soldiers of my 
district and of the country; having voted in this House for every pen- 
sion measure, large or small, that come before it for the benet of 
the disabled and of the needy and of the dependent widows, orphans, 
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mothers, and sisters; having myself, together with others, introduced 
the bill for the increase of the pension of widows, and for the widows’ 
arrears, for the increase of the pensions of those who had lost a limb in 
the service, and, in short, having supported every bill that has been 
before this House in the interest of our veterans, whether for pension, 
or pay, or bounty, I trust that I may speak with frankness and candor, 
without misconstruction or misunderstanding of my motive in regard 
to this measure, and without the charge that I am disloyal to the in- 
terests of my comrades, 

The sixty-two-year bill introduced by me was, so far as I am aware, 
the first service-pension bill introduced in this House. As I have al- 
ready said, it was then 

THE MOST LIBERAL PENSION BILL 
that had ever been considered by the House. Iadhere to it and support 
it now for the reason that I believe it to be the most liberal bill that cin 
possibly become law at this session of Congress and because I desire to 
see a more liberal measure than any that is now upon the statute-book 
reported and passed; and the fact that the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
has within a few days decided to report a bill which embodies this sixty- 
two-year service - pensio i fenture, and which, as I understand, is to be 
made the leading featube of pension legislation in this Congress, as- 
sures me that the judgment of that committee, whose loyalty to the 
soldier can not possibly be questioned, agrees with my own views, 
This is not a new position with myself. In a speech which I had the 
honor to deliver in this House on the 12th day of July, 1888, on the 
pension question I took the same position that I do to-day, that a gen- 
eral service~ ion bill ought to wait until we have taken care of the 
disabled and of the dependent and of those unfortunates upon whom 
the solemn shadow of the poor-house and the hospital has already 
fallen. The strong and the able-bodied and the well-to-do ought not 
to crowd to the front and push away from the doors of the Pension 
Office their weaker and less fortunate brethren. In that speech which 
was circulated by thousands throughout my own district and by hun- 
dreds of thousands throughont the country through the agency of the 
Congressional committee, I used the following language: 
AGE DISABILITY. 


Andit may be well considered whether, as the weakness and infirmities of 
san oone to men, an limit may not be established, upon arrivul at 
which the proof of any other ility may be dispensed with. Let that age 
be, say, sixty-two years, as in the Mexican pension bill, and let the amount of 
the pension be made the same as the pension paid to soldiers of the Mexican 
war, § per month; then as they arrive at that they would consecutively go 
oron the n-roll. The youn: of the soldiers of the war are now about 

rty-eight years of age; it will therefore be not less than twenty-four years 
before the last of them will reach the disability age. Meanwhile the older sol- 
diers will be passing away and vacating their places on the pension-roll as rap- 
idly as the zounger ones come on, and the result will not be to largo increase 
the amount required for pensions, but, on the contrary, it will, after afew years, 
rapidly diminish. I have introduced sucha bill at this session but it has not 
yet been reported. Having thus provided for the disabled and the . re 
those unfitted for selt- support, I would say to my comrades who are bled 
neither by age nor disease, and who are fully capable of caring for themselves, 
let us not crowd to the front and get in the way of the crippled, the infirm, and 
the aged, and those upon whom the shadow of the poor-house has fallen; but 
let us stand back until our leas fortunate comrades have been provided for, and 
when age or disease or infirmity overtakes us we shall receive the same benefits 
as they. I would advise my comrades to take as their motto, One thing ata 
time, and that the most needed thing.“ 


Therefore, when my constituents, and especially my comrades of 
the Grand Army, voted to return me to this Congress by far the largest 
majority they had ever given me, they did it 

WITH THE FULL KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDISG 
of my views and sentimentsin regard tothis question. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire here and now to state some of the objections that appear 
to me to a universal or general service-pension bill. 

First. It is essentially unjust and unequal. It puts the old and the 
young, the rich and the poor, the able-bodied and the wholly disabled 
on an ute level. i 

Second. It will place upon the pension-roll more than 100, 000 men 
who never saw a day’s service in the field, never saw a rebel or heard 
a hostile shot. I refer to those who enlisted in the year 1865 and who 
never reached the front before the close of hostilities, and those who 
served as home guards” in the several States. I have heard it esti- 
mated by very competent authority that this number who would be 
pensioned by a general service-pension bill would reach even 200,000. 

Third. It is contrary to all precedent. It has not yet been as long 
within twenty-two years since the war of the rebellion as the average 
date when other service pensions have been granted, and there is the 
same difterence in the average age of the surviving veterans. If pen- 
sioned at sixty-two they will still be twelve years inside the average. 

Fourth. The majority of 

THE VETERANS THEMSELVES HAVE XOT ASKED FOR IT. 
Only about one-third of the survivors of the war belong to the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and not until the last three years could even a 
majority of that one-third be induced to indorse a general service pen- 
sion. It was first done at the St, Louis encampment of 1887, and it 
was then a natural reaction from the gt, ban ty the veto of the de- 
pendent pension bill in the Forty-ninth Congress. Again and again 
prior to that time the attempt had been made to procure the indorse- 
ment of that organization of the service pension, but never could a ma- 
jority be secured in its favor. It is not believed that to-day the majority 


„ 


of veterans are in favor of pensioning men who saw no service at the 
front, who incurred no danger, but were merely upon the rolls fora 
period of ninety days. 

Fifth. The proposed Grand Army service-pension bill, although 
called a per diem bill” is not a per diem bill, as many suppose, ex- 
cept as to the excess of $8 per month. I have before me a copy of the 
Grand Army per diem pension bill,” so called, furnished by the 
pension committee of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Section 1 provides as follows: 


mence from and after the passage of this act and to continue during the term 
of life of said officer or enlisted man. 


Section 2 provides: 


provided further, That all pensions granted under this bill shall be in addition 
to any pension granted for disability under any general or special act. 

It will be seen, therefore, Mr. Chairman, from the foregoing that this 
bill gives a minimum pension of $8 per month during the continuance 
of his life to every officer and man who served at the rendezvous for 
ninety days, and who never did a day’s service at the front in his life, 
and only the same 1 e 
for eight hundred days, who may have a score 
hard-fought battles and endured all the eee pri vations of the 
campaign. This is inequality, and 

INEQUALITY 15 INJUSTICE. 
The gallant veterans of a score of battles and the drafted man of ninety 
days’ service are placed upon thesame footing. I appeal to the old vet- 
erans, whether disabled or not, to say whether this is justice. 

Again, the millionaire and the poor man who has nothing but his 
hands with which to gain a livelihood are put upon an equality. The 
man who has ample means and has no need whatever for the bounty 
of the Government receives the same consideration as the man who has 
no resource but his daily labor. No difference is recognized between 
the young man of forty or forty-two and the decrepit old man of sixty- 
fiveor seventy who is feebly tottering “‘ over the hills to the poor-house. 
I submit to my comrades that this is not equity and is not worthy of a 
just Government. 

Sixth. Once more, this bill pensions of at least $8 per month 
for all who served for ninety days at any time prior to March, 1866. 
The service may have been rendered after the war was closed, atter Lee 
had surrendered, and after the rebel army had disbanded, and yet they 
get $8 a month, precisely the same as the man who served the full 
period of eight hundred days. 

Seventh. see poses of the general service-pension bill does not dis- 
pense with any of the present work of the Pension Office, because it would 
not change in any regard the disability ions now provided for, but 
expressly provides that the service pension shall be in addition thereto. 
This is undoubtedly correct and just. 

Eighth. It would 

INDEFINITELY POSTPONE THE ADJUDICATION 

of the half million claims now pending in the Pension Office for invalids, 
widows, orphans,and their dependents. The Pension Office, with its vast 
force of examiners, surgeons, and others, including examining surgeons, 
amounting in all to more than 4,000 men, can not possibly keep up 
with its present work. On June 30, 1889, the numberof original claims 
pending was 243,920. The number of claims for increase was 235,088, 
making a total of 479,008. At the present time this number has in- 
proas y an even half million claims, so that, instead of diminish- 
ing, the number of pending claims is constantly upon the increase. I 
insert here a statement taken from the report of the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, showing the number of claims pending in the Pension 
Office, both original and for increase, and showing that the total of 
claims pending on June 30, 1887, was 374,354, and that the number 
pending on June 30, 1889, was 479,008, an increase of more than 100,- 
000 in two years. 


Original pension claims pending, filed, admitted. and rejected during the 
three years ending June 30, 1889. 


Year ending June 30— 


1887. | 1. 1889, 
265, 259 238, 708 243, 920 
144,477 191,442 210, 689 
409, 736 425, 210 454, 509 

72,476 75, 726 4 
55, 194 60, 252 921 
$5, 287,695 | 85,777,741 $5,578, 490 
11,892 46, 965 19, 147 
67, 086 107, 27 71,068 


Increase pension claims pending, filed, admitted, and rejected, and pensions 
restored during the three gears ending June 30, 1889. 


| Year ending June 30— 
1887. 1888. 1889. 

iir ð nah deana sos ooddas! 109, 095 180, 689 235, 088 
Filed ..... sit 107, 851 148, 276 163, 020 
Admitted . . . se 32. 107 45,716 71,080 
Annual value admitted... $2, 912, 591 $2, 271, 445 $4, 229, 794 
Rejected ........ 32,342 31, 115 37,5382 
Disposed of .. 64, 449 76,831 108, 612 
Pensioners 2.7 2, 028 1, 

Annual value of pensions restored.. ... $200, 042 $153, 565 $154, 087 


The question now is 
WHICH OUGHT TO RECEIVE THE FIRST CONSIDERATION? 

the claims already ding, most of which are for disability pen- 

sions and for increase of disabilities from wounds, or a new general 

service-pension bill for the able-bodied, which comes under none of 


these heads, For my own part, my motto in this matter has always’ 


been one thing at a time and the most needed thing first, and, when 
we have disposed of the thing that is most needed, then we will be 
ready to take up and consider the next most necessary. 

Ninth. The last reason that I shall give why a general service-pen- 
sion bill ought not to pass at the present time is that the income of the 
Government is not adequate to meet it, and the passage of such a bill 
would create an ee ee deficiency and would compel either addi- 
tional taxation or the contracting of a new national debt. Complaints 
come to us from all directions already of the burdens of taxation, and 
I fear that any increase in taxation at this time or an increase of the 
national debt for the purpose of paying universal service pensions would 
produce such a reaction against the whole system of pensions as might 
endanger pensions already granted. 

If we accept the tables of Dr. Ainsworth, above given, as correct as 
to the number of surviving soldiers, there would 1,245,000 to be 
e at the minimum sum of $8 per month and upwards. Eight 

lars a month would represent two years two months and ten days’ 
service, on the per diem plan, and every man who served a less period 
down to ninety days would receive the same, whileevery one who served 
more than 800 days would receive the additional pension at the rate of 
a cent for each day’s service. The man who served three years would 
receive $10.95a month. The man whoserved four years would receive 
$14.60 a month. It is estimated by those well qualified to judge that 
the average service pension under this law would be about $10 a month, 
or $120 ayear. If this be accepted as a correct estimate, the annual 
cost of the so-called per diem pension bill would be 

$154,000,000 PER YEAR, 

The annual pension appropriation bill amounts to $98, 427,000, and this 
without reference to the new legislation passed at this session. If we 
call the present annual expenditure for pensions, including the natural 
increase of the roll, $100,000,000, and the new expenditure on account 
of the per diem pension bill $150,000,000, both of which are moderate, 
it will give the total cost at $250,000,000 a year, which is more than 
the annual cost of the war during any year up to 1863 and more than 
the cost of the greatest standing army in Europe by at least $65,000,000. 

As a friend of the soldiers and as a friend of pensions I do not 
believe that it is practicable or that it is possible for this country to 
undertake so large an expenditure. 

We have already provided by law for ali who were disabled in the 
service, either by wounds or disease, and who still suffer from such 
disabilities. We have provided for all the widows and orphans of 
those who fell in the service or who have since died from disabilities con- 
tracted in the service. We have provided pensions for the mothers 
and fathers who were dependent upon the deceased soldiers. We shall, 
I think, without doubt provide for those who are now disabled from 
gaining a livehood, without requiring them to prove that the disability 
was contracted in the service, and forall who have reached or may here- 
after reach the infiriaities of age as fast as they arrive at the limit es- 
tablished in the Mexican pension law. 

And now what will remain? Only those who were not disabled 
either in the servive or out of the service, and those who are neither 
dependent nor aged—in short, only those neither disabled nor needy. 
Pensions to such would be contrary to every principle on which pen- 
sions are granted. The very 

FOUNDATION PRINCIPLE OF THE PENSION SYSTEM 


from the beginning of the Government until now has been a loss 
incurred in the service of the Government, a sacrifice made for the 
common good, a need which the ex-soldier is not able to supply by 
reason of infirmity, either from wounds, disease, or age. No general 
service pension has heretofore been granted to the soldiers of any war 
until the pensioners had reached an average age of at least sixty-six 
ears. 
7 There is ono more consideration to which I desire to call the atten- 
tion of my old comrades in arms, and that is that the service which we 


rendered to the country was the highest possible duty of patriotism. 
No greater obligation can rest upon any citizen than the duty of de- 
fending the Government of his country in the hour of its trial. This 
was a duty which we rendered gladly and patriotically. The Govern- 
ment promised us no pensions for this service unless we were disabled 
or suffered a loss in the service; but the Government did promise that 
if in its service we became disabled we should receive pensions in pro- 
portion to the disability. That promise the Government has upon its 
part fulfilled as sacredly as any government in the world ever fulfilled 
a promise; and if every man entitled thereto has not received his pen- 
sion it has heen because he has failed to furnish theevidence required 
by Jaw or because of some infirmity in the admivistration of the law. 

But let us not make the mistake of supposing that the Government 
is something distinct from the people. The Governmentis the people. 
The Congress which makes the law are the representatives which the 
people themselves send. They make such laws as the majority of the 
people demand. The pension laws as they exist to-day are the em- 
bodiment of the wishes of the people as made known through their 
Representatives. It is true that one part of the country is not inter- 
ested in this question of pensions except as they pay their proportion 
of taxes to provide the revenue, The representatives of that section 
are allied almost solidly with the Democratic pa This fact has 
made it impossible to enact the dependent pension bill into law while 
that party was in power, which would have relieved most of the actual 
suffering and want among the veterans. 

But what are the objections to the sixty-two-year pension bill? It 
is said, in the first place, that it will benefit but few, that the veterans 
would all be dead before they reach that age. How incorrect this idea 
is will be seen from table number 3, which shows that 894,917 of the 
survivors will live to reach that age, excluding all pensioners now re- 
ceiving pensions of $8 per month or more, or, including those receiving 
pensions of $8 a month or more, 918,361 will reach the age of sixty- 
two. Certainly this isa very respectable number, There were al- 
ready on the rolls January 1, 1890, 373,102 invalid pensioners. 

Mr. Chairman, Fam in favor of the sixty-two-year limit, first, be- 
cause it is 

A LIMIT ALREADY ESTABLISHED BY LAW 
in the case of the Mexican war pension bill and in the case of the retired- 
list of the Army, and because it is the lowest age limit at which a serv- 
ice pension has ever been granted by this Government for any war. 

Secondly, I am for it because it is strictly and absolutely just that 
the soldiers should be treated alike and equally, that they should re- 
ceive the benefit of a pension when they arrive at the same at the 
same degree of infirmity, and the same condition of need, and because 
it is not just, as I have before stated, that some should receive a pen- 
sion at forty, and others at fifiy, and still others not until they arrive 
at sixty-five or seventy, or even a greater age, which they may have 
already reached. 

Let us take the case of a boy who enlisted in the spring of 1865 at 
the age of 16, He is now about forty-two years of age, in the prime 
of manhood. He was borne upon the rolls for ninety days. He never 
left the recruiting rendezvous, He never encountered either danger 
or hardship. His present expectation of life is about twenty-eight 
years. Under a general service-pension bill it is proposed to give him 
a pension at $8 a month, or $96 a year, as long as he shall live, or 
$2,508 for services that he never rendered, for danger that he never 
encountered, and for disability that he never incurred. 

Tn almost every State there were more or Jess regiments that never 
left the States in which they were organized. They were ‘‘home 
guards.“ There was at least one suchregimentin my own State. They 
never went beyond the State line. They never encountered an enemy. 
They never saw a rebel. They never heard a hostile shot and they 
never encountered the hardships of the campaign; and nowunder the 
general service-pension bill these 1,000 men would be placed upon the 
pension-rolls for life, and their comrades, who saw three or four years 
of service in the field, with all the hardships of the campaign and the 
dangers of the battle, would be required to contribute to the taxation 
which pays them this service“ pension, Will any one contend that 
such a pension law would be just or an equitable one? 

Thirdly, I am for the sixty-two-year bill because 

IT I5 WITHIN THE BOUNDS OF POSSIBILITY, 
I believe that the man who advocates and undertakes for the old veterans 
that which is possible, that which is within the power of the Govern- 
ment to do, is a better friend of the soldier than those who clamor for 
the impossible, knowing it to be theim ible, knowing perfectly that 
there is no probability of success, simply to make capital, with the re- 
sult of producing discontent, irritation, and disappointment at home. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been an advocate of more liberal pensions 
ever since I entered this House, No bill granting increased pensions 
to the disabled, to widows, to orphans, fulfilling the sacred promise 
made by Abraham Lincoln to care for him who has borne the battle, 
and for his widow and orphans,” bas ever come into this House that it 
has not had my voice and vote. Let us fulfill that promise first. Let 
us first care for those who bear the scars of battle or the marks of wast- 
ing disease, or the weight of the infirmities of age; and in due order 
the younger, the able-bodied, the well-to-do, shall in their turn receive 
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the likeconsideration. The world will not excuse us, the future will 
not hold us blameless, the men who are infirm and incapable of self- 
support and the soldiers’ widows who toil for daily bread will not tor- 
give us, if we permit them to be jostled from the doors ot the Pension 
Office to make room for the strong, the young, and those of ample 
means. Pensions are for the disabled, the infirm, and the needy; not 
for the strong, the able-bodied, and the independent. 


APPENDIX 1.—The Grand Army per diem pension bill, 
[Proposed by the national pension Bebe! of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, 


A bill granting per diem service pensions, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Stales of 
America in Congress assem ed. Th ıt the tary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll of the United States the name 
of any officer or enlisted man who shall have served ninety days in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States subsequent to the 4th day of March, 
1861, and prior to the Ist day of March, 1866, and been honorabiy discharged; 
said pension to commence from and after the date of the passage of this act, 
and to continue during the term of life of the said officer or eniisted man. 

Sec. 2. That the rate of pension for such service shall be at the rate per month 
of one cent foreach day's service rendered in said Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
of the United States: Provided, however, That in each and every case where the 
service so rendered was less than eight hundred days the pension shall be at 
the rate herein established for a service of eight hundred days: And provided 
Jurther, That all persons whose claims are pending in the Pension Office or be- 
fore Congress may, by application to the Commissioner of Pensions, in such 
form as he may prescribe, receive the benefits of this act; and nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as to prevent any pensioner thereunder from 
prosecuting bis claim and receiving his pension under any other general or 
special act: And provided further, That all pensions granted under this bill shall 
be in addition toany pension granted for disability under any genera! or special 
act: And JSurther, That rank in the service shall not be considered in 
applications filed thereunder. 

Sec. 8. That the period of service shall be computed from the date of enlist- 
ment in the United States service to the date of discharge therefrom: but no, 
peusion shall be granted under this act to or on account of any person who 
deserted prior to July 1, 1565, and who remained absent from his command there- 
alter aud received no discharge, until he shall have obtained a certificate of hon- 
orable discharge from the service from which he deserted, 

Sree. 4, That any agent, attorney, or other person instrumental in prosecut- 
ing any claim under this act, who shall, directly or indirectly, contract for, de- 
mand. receive, or retain for his services or instrumentality in presenting and 
prosecuting such claim a greater sum than Slo (payable only upon the order of 
Commissioner of Pensious by the pension agent making payment of the pen- 
sion allowed), or who shall wrongfully withhold from a pensioner or claimant 
the whole orany part of the pension or claim allowed or due such pensioner 
or claimant, shall deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall, for every such offense be fined not exceeding $500 or imprison- 
ment at hard labor not exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion of the 
court: , That no fee whatever shall be allowed to any person whom- 
soever in any case where an invalid pensioneris granted an increase underthe 
provisions of this act. 

Sec, 5. That section 4716 of the Revised Statutes is hereby modified so that the 
same shall not apply to this act: Provided, That this act shall not apply to 
those persons under political disabilities. 

Src. 6. That all laws or parts of laws which conflict with the provisions ofthis 
act be, and the sameare hereby, repealed. 


APPENDIX 2.—The Culcheon service and disability bill, 


A bill (H. R. 3869) granting pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the United 
States in the late war who have attained the age of sixty two years, or who 
are disabled froin gaining a livelihood, or who are dependent, and tor other 
purposes, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That every person specified in the several 
enumerated in section 4693 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and the 
amendments thereto, who actually served in the military or naval service of 
the United patoa as mentioned in said section, for the period of sixty days in 
the war of the rebellion, and was honorably diechairged ron said service, or 
was actually engaged in a battle in suid war, in the service aforesaid, and was 
honorably discharged from said service, who at the date of application under 
this act shall have attained the age of sixty-two years, or who shall have be- 
come disabled, in whole or in part. poe ly or mentally, from gaining a sup- 
port by any cause not the result of his own immoral conduct or vicious habits, 
and 555 shall also have no means of support except his own labor, and also the 
widow of every such soldier, sailor, officer, or enlisted man who shal! not have 
remarried since his di be placed upon the pension-roll of the United 
States, and shall be entitled to receive a pension as herein provided, without be- 
gion to prove that such disability was inc in the service and in 

ine of duty. 

Seo, 2. That such pension, if based upon disability, shall commence from the 
date of filing the application therefor as hereinatter provided, and shall con- 
tinue during the continuance of such disability, and shall be at the rate of $12 
per month for a total disability to perform any manual labor, and pro rata for 
any less degree of disability. Such pension, if based upon age only, shali com- 
mence from the time when the claimant shall have attained the aze of sixty- 
two years, and shall continue during the natural life of such er, and 
shall be at the uniform rate of $ per month. Such pension. if based upon 
widowhood, shall be at the rate of $12 per month, and shall commence from the 
passage of this act and shall continue until the death or remarriage of such 
widow 


Sec. 3, That no person now a pensioner of the United States, or who at the 
passage of this act shall have a claim for pension pending under existing laws, 
shall be entitled to receive a pension under this act until such person shall have 
executed, acknowledged, tiled with the Commissioner of Pensions an elec- 
tion in writing to accept the provisions of this act, and forever renouncing any 
5 such person may be receiving or might receive under any oiher actor 

w; and no person shall receive more than oue pension at the same time under 
any or all laws of the United States relating thereto, 

Sec. 4. That before the nambt of any person shail be placed upon the pension- 
roll under the provisions of this act application shall be made therefor, in writ- 
ing, by the claimant, setting forth under oath the grounds upon which such 
pension is claimed; and such application shall be supported by competent proof 
of the right of such applicant to suen pension, under such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe; and any person who shall know- 
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ingly take any false oath in any material matter in any application or proceed- 
ing under this act shall be deemed guilty of perjury. * 


APPENDIX 3,— The Morrill service and disability bill. 


A bill (H. R. providing for a service pension for the soldiers of the rebell- 
n, and their widows, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houses of Representa ives of the United Slates of 
America in ass miled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he ig 
hereby, autho and directed to place on the pension-roll of the United States 
the name of any officer or enlisted man of sixty-two years of age or over, or who 
shall hereafter reach that age, who shall have served ninety days or more in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during the war of the 
rebellion, and shall have received an honorable discharge th d 
sion to commence from the date of the application therefor and to peste! anaes 
during the term of the lifo of said officer or eulisted man, at the rate of $8 a 
mouth, 

Sec 2. That all persons who shall have served ninety 2 or more in 

the military or naval service of the United States during the late war of the 
rebellion, and who have been honorably discharged therefrom, and who 
are now, or may hereafter be, suffering from mental or physical disability 
equivalent to the le now established in the Pension Office for the rat- 
ing of $3 per month, upon due proof of the fact, according to such rules and 
reguiations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the 
list of invalid pensioners of the United States at the rate of & per month, and 
such pension shall commence from the date of the filing of the application in 
the Pension Office after the of this act upon proof that the disabili 
then existed, and shall continue during the existence of the same: 
That those who are now receiving pensions under existing laws, or whose claims 
are pending in the Pension Oftice, may, by application to the Commissioner of 
Pensions, in such form as he may prescribe and Ga a showing themselves 
entitled thereto, receive the benefit of this act, and nothing contained in this 
act shall be so construed as to prevent any pensioner thereunder from prose- 
cuting his: laim and receiving his pension under any other general or special 
act: Provided, however, That no person shall receive more than one pension 
for the same perio i. 

Sec. 3. That if any officer or enlisted man who served three months or more 
in the Army or Navy of the United States during the late war of the rebellion, 
and who was honorably discharged, has died, or shall hereafter die, leaving a 
widow over the age of sixty-two years, such widow shall, upon due proof of her 
husband's death, be placed upon the pension-roll from date of her application, 
at the rate of $8 per month, to continue during her widowhood. 

See. 4. That if any officer or enlixt-d man who served three months or more 
in the Army or Navy of the United States during the late war of the rebellion, 
and who was honorably discharged, has died, or shall hereafter dic, leaving a 
widow without other means of support than her daily labor, or minor children 
under the age of sixteen years, such widow or minor children shall, upon due 
proof of her husband's death, without proving his death to be the result of his 
army service, be placed on the pension-roll trom the date of the application 
therefor, at the rate of $8 per mouth during her widowhood, and in case of the 
death of the widow, leaving a child or children under the age of sixteen years, 
such pension shall be paid such child or children: Provided, That said widow 
shall pave married said soldier prior to the passage of this act. 

Sec.5. That no agent, attorney, or other person engaged in preparing, present- 
ing, or prosecuting pension claims under the provisions of this act shall, directly 
or indirectly, contract for, demand, receive, or re ain for such services in pre- 
paring, presenting, or pruseeutingsuch claims a sum greater than S. which sum 
shail be payable only upon order of the Commissioner of Pensions by the pen- 
sion agent making payment of the pension allowed, and any person who shall 
violate any of the provisions of this section, or who shall wronzfally withhold 
from the peusioner or claimant the whole or any part of the pension or claim 
allowed or due such pensioner or claimant under this act, shail be deemed 
guilty ofa misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall, for each and every 
offense, be fined not less than §100nor more thau $500 or be imprisoned at hard 
labor not exceeding two years, or both, at the discretion of the court. 


APPENDIX A.- Report of the Committee on Invalid Pensions on the Morrill service- 
pension Lill, 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the follow- 
ing report (No. 1100, to accompany H. R. S: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
£297) providing for a service pension for the soldiers of the rebellion and for their 
widows. and for other purposes, submit the following report: 

The first section of this bill proposes to pe on the pension-rolis all of the 
surviving soldiers of the late war of the rebellion who are now sixty-two years 
of age and who served ninety days or more in the Army or Navy, and the re- 
mainder as fast as they arrive at that age. This proposition is strongly opposed 
on the ground that there is no posan for granting a service pension so soon 
alter the close ofthe war. While it is true that service pensions were not granted 
to the survivors of former wars until a longer period of time had elapsed, yet 
the fact remains that the very principle upon which a service pension at the age 
of sixty-two years is based is that at that age the soldier is presumed to be 
the age of labor and unable longer to engage in the active duties of life, aud on 
that account needs the aid of the Government that he fought to defend and main- 


n, 
If this theory 1 for the true basis of a service pension, then the 
question of the length of time which has elapsed after the close of the war does 
not materially enter into the consideration of the question. A law should be 
placed on the statute-books as soon aiter the close of the war as any of the sol- 
diers have reached the required age. The veteran can never more be sixty-two 
years of age than on his sixty-second birthday, and ifa pension is to be granted 
io him ou the theory that at that age he needs the aid and assistance of his 
Government, the law ought to be enacted as soon as any considerable number 
of the soldiers of a war reach that age. If it is urged that a longer time should 
be permitted to pass, so that the number of the survivors may be the less and 
the cost to the Government thereby lessened, your committee would reply that 
such a proposition is utterly unworthy of consideration by the Representa- 
tives of a great Government. 

The second section of the bill provides for those who, not having arrived at 
the age of sixty-two years, are suffering from disabilities which incapacitate 
them from pursuing the ordinary avocations of life, and thus render them 
equally disabled from earning a | velihood as those who have reached the age 
named in the first section of the bill, and are therefore equally needing and 
equally entitled to the aid of the Government. It does not ire the applicant 
to show that he received the disabilities in the service, but it is a broad declara- 
tion on the of the Government that it will generously care for its brave de- 
fenders in their hour of nerd. 

The third section of the bill provides for the widows of the soldiers who have 
reached the of sixty-two, and carries to the old veteran the assurance that 
whenever he is taken from his family the Government shall continue to care 
for her who shared his joys and his sorrows during the remainder of her life. 

The fourth section of the bill provides a pension for all widows of soldiers ir- 


alaw will 2 upon the pension- rolls nearly 300,000 of the old and disabled 
the war, about $0,000 widows of their comrades, and will 

increase the pensions of nearly 90,000 soldiers who are now receiving less than 
— month. The estimated cost is $39,625,316 for the fiscal year ending 1891, 
there would be a probable increase in the cost for five years of from $3,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000 per year. Large as this sum may seem, your committee 
firmly believe, from the numerous and hearty indorsements w this bill has 

received from all sections of the country, that this additional burden will be 

y borne in caring for those brave defenders of the Union and their wid- 

ows who now so greatly need the helping hand of the Government which they 

by their sacrifices and sufferings defended and preserved. 

t This bill does not propose to ge in any way the existing pension laws, and 
those who received wounds or other disabilities in the service ean, therefore, if 
they prefer to do so, make their app!ications and receive their pensions under 
the present law. Believing that it will bring relief to thousands of poor aud dis- 
abled men and women who are entitied to their country’s gratitude, and that 
it is — simple aet of justice to those who so generously made sacrifices that their 
‘coun 5 committee recommend the passage of the bill with the 

gam 

Strike out in line 7, section 1, the words “shall have.“ 
— line 1, section 2, the words “shall have.” Insert the word “shall” 

after the w. 9 v 550 line 9, section 2, 

Tn line $ ection 8 stri ke out “three m months” and insert “ ninety days." 

ine II. section 4, after the word “death " insert “ o; 
section 4, after the word “children,” insert oe of the soldier or sailor.“ 

section 4, after the word “children,” insert until the age of six- 
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Admission of Idaho. 


SPEEOH 
HON. IS AAC S. STRUBLE, 
OF IOWA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 3, 1890. 
House ha under consideration the bill 
adenosine of tne Die of tdahe inte the Union— OF im Seren pais 

Mr. STRUBLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before proceeding to discuss some of the questions re- 
lating to the admission of Idaho, which have been raised in opposition 
to the constitution presented by that Territory, I wish to call attention 
briefly to a demonstration made on the floor of the House on yesterday 
by the handsome, able, and eloquent gentleman who represents the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona in this Congress. I noticed that some of the new 
members on the other side of the House, when my friend, Mr. Sarr, 
was talking, looked as if they were astonished and surprised beyond 
measure that it could be true, as alleged, that a Republican committee 
of this House, in a Republican Congress, with such glowing, glittering, 
convincing facts as were thrown out by the gentleman from Arizona in 
the course of his remarks at that time, could possibly have failed to 
bring in a bill for the admission of that Territory in advance of or to- 
gether with the bills already considered and adopted and in advance 
of or together with the bill which we are now considering, 

I do not wish to be guilty often, Mr. Speaker, of citing a Democratic 
—— in justification for Republican action. Heaven forbid! But 

have in my hand a report which was filed in the last Congress by 
the distinguished gentleman from IIlinois—the industrious, capable, I 
must say, patriotic chairman of the Committee on the Territories at 
that time [Mr. SPRINGER ]—proposing the admission of Arizona Idaho, 
and Wyoming into the Union. Such a bill was actually presented, 
bat how early, Mr. meen do you suppose that that indefatigable, 
industrious, eve . chairman of the com- 
mittee [laughter ‘led report from the Committee on the Terri- 
tories in that case? It is worthy of consideration. Let us see. This 
bill was presented early in the Fiftieth Congress, but it was not until 
the 13th day of February, 1889, just nineteen days before the adjourn- 
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ment of that Congress, that it was reported from the committee; and 
yet we have seen him throw up his hands to-day and have heard him 
exclaim in tragic manner that he would have desired, that he did de- 
sire to see Arizona and Idaho admitted into the Union during the last 
Congress! 

This, Mr. Speaker, is but a sample, an illustration of some of the 
characteristics, possibly some of the weaknesses, of this experienced 
statesman, my friend from Illinois. Think of it, Mr. Speakerand gen- 
tlemen, only nineteen days before that session of Congress adjourned, 
when it was fast approaching dissolution, when it was in the grasp of 
pressing public business, demanded by the country, he filed his report 
on these Territories, which 5 65 0 could have been flled during the 
first session of the Congress, when the consideration of that bill could 
have been had early; and yet we find it pnt off and offand off, untilabout 
a half a month only remained of the session. This isa fair and un- 
contradictable illustration of the extent of interest felt by the gentle- 
man in the admission of Arizona, Idaho, and Wyoming. If he desired 
enabling acts for any or all of them, then his manner of making the 
same apparent was, to say the least, peculiar. 

Now, I wish to say in further reply to my friend from Arizona [Mr. 
Sinn that the Committee on the Territories have been industriously 
at work; they have been hard at work. They have proposed to the 
House legislation in the shape of important bills reported from the 
committee; they have asked a great deal of the time of the House; in 
fact, we have asked more allowance of time of the House than we have 
felt like asking in justice to other committees. But we have continued 
at work; we have not sought to delay our work, and do not propose to 

the proper claims or merits of any Territory having bills be- 
fore the committee. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when we come to consider the question of Ari- 
zona and look into the report of the Governor of the Territory to 
the Secretary of the Interior, we find that she is lessening in her 
vote and population; that she cast nearly one thousand votes less in 
the last election, in 1888, than in 1884; that she is in an unfortunate 
financial condition; so much so, in fact, that her bonded floating debt 
amounts to over $650,000, with outstanding warrants $100,000, and the 
al Territorial,and city indebtedness exceeds $2,900,000. And yet 
here is a condition of things on which my friend from Arizona bas 
urged that a bill proposing the admission 
put on the Calendar in advance of or at same time as bills providing for 
the admission of Wyoming and Idaho. Here is a condition of things, 
I say, and of a serious nature, that confronts us at the very threshold, 
and one which, in my judgment, is worthy of serious and deliberate con- 
sideration. 

But, sir, I contrast with this theatrical spectacle of yesterday the 
8 gentlemanly, statesmanlike position taken and maintained 

y the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. JosePH ] on the floor to-day 
in remarks concerning the Territory represented by him. I contrast 
that in favor of the latter, and with a degree of complimentary criti- 
cism in favor of the gentleman from New Mexico who addressed the 
House to-day, as compared with the performance on yesterday by the 
gentleman from Arizona, 

Now I wish to call attention to the question presented for our de- 
liberation. This discussion is fast drawing to a close; in a few mo- 
ments the House will vote on an important proposition in relation to 
the enlargement of this great nation. We are to add to or reject an- 
other star from the great firmament of nationality; we are to pro- 
nounce in favor of the constitutional right of another hundred thon- 
sand people or we are to deny them that right in the face of facts en- 
titling that people to our highest consideration. 

I agree with my friend from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] in his remarks 
in respect to the attitude of our colleague upon the committee Mr. 
MANSUR, of Missouri. I agree with him that this gentleman who 
framed these minority views, so ably presented from that standpoint, 
had a laborious time in his argument on yesterday. I sympathized 
with him then and do now. He is a man not only of large frame, but 
of large and generous heart; be is a man of keen and broad conscience; 
he is a man who does not wish to yield too much to partisanship, but 
to do the right thing at all times and under all circumstances, I be- 
lieve, sir, that this excellent gentleman has been led away on this one 
point of the constitutionality and propriety of dealing with Mormon 
people in the manner provided in the constitution now before us. 

Mr. Speaker, my friend and other gentlemen on that side have avowed 
their opposisie to this institution of polygamy. They have asserted 
over and over again they abhor it; and I presume there is no doubt 
they so fee]. But it seems to me if they had that intense conviction 
of conscience which this subject justifies and demands they would not 
hesitate so much as to the precise question of detail in the administra- 
tion of the law. Recognizing, like others, the monstrous evil embod- 
ied in this bigamous system, it seems to me they would be willing to 
gs any reasonable length required in the direction of intensifying 

legislation of this country with a view to the effectual suppression 
of this monstrous Mormon doctrine of polygamy. 

Now, sir, what has been the policy of Congress toward this institu- 
tion? It commenced away back in 1862, by what might be called 
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mild legislation, defining bigamy in the Territories and providing pan- 
ishment therefor; also limiting the pe of religions institntions in 
the Territories to hold real estate. It sought to abate the practice of 
polygamy in the Territories. But all to no avail; it was found that 
that law was not sufficient, and more comprebensive measures were 
enacted. Finally the Edmunds bill, which was regarded a very strin- 
gent measure and sufficiently so to suppress this vice, was enacted 
into Jaw in 1882. 

This statute amended section 5352 of the Revised Statutes, defining 
and punishing bigamy, by declaring that certain actsin the former law 
which were held to constitute bigamy, together with certain other acts 
described, were in this law of 1882 held to constitute polygamy. Bec- 
tion 3 marked an advance on previous enactments by providing“ that 
any male person, in a Territory or other place over which the United 
States have exclusive jurisdiction, who hereafter cohabits with more 
than one woman shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and oncon- 
viction ” shall be punished by a fine or imprisonment, or both fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. But a more important 
advance than any before is found in section 5 of this act, making any 
person in polygamy or theretofore guilty of this offense, and also any 
one who believes it right fora man to bein polygamy, incompetent 
to sit as a juror in any prosecution for bigamy, polygamy, or ful 
cohabitation, 

By section 8 of the law a most radical step forward was takep by the 
denial of right of suffrage and office-holding, whether elective or ap- 
pointive, or any place of public trust, honor, or emolument in, under, 
or for any Territory or place under the United States. Finally, an 
by the last section of this statute, a further sweeping change was made 
by the abolishment of all registration and election officers of every de- 
scription in the Territory of Utah and providing fora tion, can- 
vassing, and returning hoard to be appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, which board is still in existence. 

Notwithstanding the comprehensive and penal character of this law, 
it required but a few years to demonstrate its insufficiency for the pur- 
pose intended, and the Forty-ninth Congress passed what is known as 
the Edmunds-Tucker act, a law, in numerous of its features, so far in 
advance of any other enacted prior thereto that it may well be denomi- 
nated a new departure in the policy of national legislation on this sub- 


ect. 

It is too lengthy for review as to many of its details, but it will be 
remembered that among its prominent features are those annulling acts 
of the Utah Assembly incorporating the Mormon Church and other stat- 
utes passed by that body in the interest of the Mormon cause and di- 
recting the Attorney-General of the United States to institute proceedings 
to forieit and escheat to the United States the property of corporations 
in Utah obtained or held in violation of the laws of Congress. 

That part of this law of 1887, however, most pertinent to the ques- 
tion now before the House is found in section 24, requiring as a prece- 
dent to the right of every male person in Utah to register or vote at 
any election in said Territory, that he shall take and subscribe an oath 
or affirmation before the registration officer of his voting precinct to the 
effect— 

That he is t , and has resided in the f 
ial ag tegrated tegen e papke Pow in the precinct for one ee. 
diately preceding the date thereof, and that he is a native-born or naturalized 
(as the case may be) citizen of the United States, and farther state in such oath 
oraffirmation his full name, w the name of his lawful wife, and that 
he will support the Constitution of the United States, and will faithfully obe 
the laws 8 and especiaily will obey the act of March 
22, 1882, entitled An act to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, in reference to bigamy, and for other "and will also 
obey this act in respect of the crimes in saidact definon and fo: 
he will not, directly or indirectly, aid or abet, counsel or advise, any other per- 
son to commit any of said crimes, 


Mr. Speaker, it affords me pleasure in ing to say that I think the 
wise and excellent statesman from Virginia, Mr. Randolph Tucker, 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House, added much 
to his fame as a legislator by his able and successful leadership in that 
body in the contest for the enactment of the statute to which I have 
just adverted. 

But, sir, if I am not in error this is the only instance in the history 
of the country in which a Democratic legislator achieved the least fame 
in leading an aggressive legislative campaign against Mormon polygamy 
and the iniquities of the Mormon Church; and it is plainly ent that 
no Democratie member of this House has determined to follow Mr. 
Tucker’sexample. On the contrary, it will be found that acquiescence 
is general over there in the leadership of another Democratic states- 
man [Mr. SPRINGER], which on this subject is in marked contrast with 
that of the distinguished chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House in the Forty-ninth Congress. 

Returning to the consideration of the Idaho constitution, I maintain 
that it merely follows the last United States statute on the point of 
polygamy, in requiring an oath in advance of voting, with the addition 
of a proposition which since the enactment of the law of 1887 been 
sustained as proper on this subject by courts in Idaho and Utah, and 
which, as I contend, the Supreme Courtof the United States hassquarel; 
sustained in the recently decided case of Davis vs. Beeson, aj 
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from the Idaho supreme court. Here is the language on the point 
under debate: 


In our judgment, section 509 of the revised statutes of Idaho Territory, which 
provides that “no person under guardianship, non compos mentis, or insane, nor 
any per-on convicted of treason, felony, or bribery in this Territory, or in any 
other State or Territory in the Union, unless restured to civil rights; nor any 
person who is a bigamist or polygamist, or who teaches, advises, counsels, or 
encourages any person or persons to become bigamists or 9 ur to 
commit any other crime defined by law, or to enter into what is knownas plural 
or celestial marriage, or who is a member of any order, organization, or asso- 
ciation which teaches, ad counsels, or encourages its members or devotees 
or any other persons to commit the crime of bigamy or polyg my, or any other 
crime deti by law, either as a rite or ceremony of such order, organization, 
association. or otherwise, is permitted to vote at any election, or to hold any 
position or office of hu nor, trust, or profit within this Territory,” is not open to 
any. constitutional or legal objection. 

ith the exception of persons under guardianship or of unsound mind, it 
simply excludes from the privilege of voting or of holding any office of honor, 
trust, or profit those who have beeu convicted of certain offenses, and those 
who advocate a practical resistance to the laws of the Territory and justify and 
approve the commission of crimes forbidden by it. The second subdivision of 
section 504 of the revixed statutes of Idaho requiring every person desiring to 
have his name red as a voter to take an oath that he does not belong to 
Au order that ad v a dis retard of the criminal law of the Territory, is not open 
to any valid legal objection to which our attention has been called. 


I now give in full the lang age of the Idaho constitution to which 
objection is made, from which it will appear that the framers of the con- 
sti ution substantially copied the existing statute on the subject of the 
qualific&tions of voters. Section 3 of article 6 of the Idaho constitu- 
tion is as follows: 

Sxo, 3. No person is permitted to vote, serve as a juror, or hold any civil office 
who is under guardianship, idiotic, or insane, or who has at any place been con- 
victed of treason, felony, embezzlement of the puvlic funds, bartering or selling 
or offering to barter or sell his vote, or purchasing or offering to purchase the 
vote of another, or other infamous crime, and who bas not been restored to tle 
rights of citizenship; or who, at the time of such election, is confined in pri on 
on conviction of a criminal offense; or who is a bizamist or polygamist, or is 
liviug in what is known as patriarchal, plural, or celestial marriage, or in viola- 
tion of any law of this State or of the United States forbidding any su +h crime; 
or who, in any manner, teaches, advises, counsels, aids, or encourages any per- 
son to enter into bigamy, polygamy, or such patriarchal, plural, or celestial 
marriage, or to live in violation of any such law, or to commit any such crime; 

or who is a member of or contributes to tue su, port, aid. or encouragement of 
any order, organiz tion. association, corporation, or society which teaches, ad- 
vises, counsels, encourages, or aids any person to enter into bigamy, polyg- 
amy, or such patriarchal or plural marriage, or which teaches or advises that 
the laws of this State 3533 rules of civil conduct are not the supreme law 
of the State: nor shall Chinese or persons of Mongolian descen*, not born in the 
United States, nor Indians, not taxed, who have not severed their t-ibal rela- 
tions and adopted the habits of civilization, either vote, serve as jurors, or hold 
any civil office, 


It is perfectly apparent to my mind that this constitutional condem- 
nation not only of polygamists, but of the Mormon Church as an organi- 
zation which teaches, advises, counsels, encourages, and aids persons 
to enter into polygamy has been upheld by the highest judicial tribu- 
nal of the land. The additional element of the prohibition of the con- 
stitution forhidding service on juries is already a part of the United 
States statutes, being found in section 5 of the Edmunds act, so cailed, 
as I have already shown; therefore this can not reasonably be urged as 
establishing a substantial difference between the Idaho statute and the 
constitution on which it is proposed to admit the State. 

The decision by the Supreme Court in Davis rs. Beeson will no doubt 
be sufficient to convinceany one not determined on entertaining a con- 
trary view that it is competent fora Territory to deny sufrage to mem- 
bers of the Mormon Church, but I desire as matter of judicial history, 
as well as of interest, to remind the House that since 1887 two of the 
courts in our Territories, presided over by eminent men in their lo- 
calities, have. passed upon this question of the character of this Mor- 
mon Church. The question has been brought squarely before them 
whether this church in deed and in fact is a criminal organization, 
and in beth of those cases it has so decided. One of them was de- 
cided in Utah by Judge Anderson, an eminent citizen of Iowa and a 
distinguished jurist, and he held after a careful review of the ques- 
tion that this church does teach men that crime is a religious duty and 
it is thereby a criminal organization. 

Mr. SWENEY. And he a Democrat, too. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Yes, and he a Democrat and an appointee of Mr. 
Cleveland, and here is his summing up of the case: 

The Mormon Church teaches— B 
First. That it is the actual and veritable kingdom of God on earth, not in i 
fullness, because Christ has not yet come to rule in person, but for the present 
he rules through the priesthood of the church, whoare his vicegerents on earth, 

Second. That this kingdom is both a temporal and spiritual kingdom, and 
SPORA 3 control and is entitled to the highest allegiance of men in all 

Third. That this kingdom will otherthrow the United States and all other 
Governments, after which Christ will reign in person. 

Fourth. That the doctrine of * blood atonement” is of God, and that under it 


certain sins which the blood of Christcan notatone for may be remitted by shed- 
ding the blood of the t: 


r. 
That polygamy isa command of — which, if a member obeys, he 
will be exal in tke fature life above those who do not. beyi; 
Bixth. That the Congress of the United States has no right under the Consti- 


tution to pass any law in any manner interfering with the practice of the Mor- 
mon religion, and that the acts of Congress against polygamy and disfranchis- 
ing those who practice it are unwarrantable interferences with their religion. 
NOT PIT CITIZENS. 
Can men be made true and loyal citizens by such teachings, or are they likely 
to remain so, surrounded by auen influences? Will men become attached 


to 
the principles of the Constitution of the United States when they hear the Gor- ! 


ernment constantly denounced as a and oppressive? It would be as 
ult as gather 


unreasonable to e such a res 
m thistles, 

1t has always m and still is the urage 
aliens who in good faith come to e in this country, to become citizens; 
but when a man of foreign birth comes here and joinsan organization, although 
professedly religious, which requires of him an allegiance paramount to his 
allegiance to the Government, an organization that impiously and olasphe- 
mously cluims to be the Kingdom of God, to control its members under His im- 
mediate direction, and yet teaches and practices a system of morals shocking 
to christian people everywhere, and under which the marriage of a man to two 
or more sisters, or to a mo. her and daughter is sanctioned, an organization that 
sanctions blood atonement as a means of and murder asa alty for re- 
vealing the secrets of its ceremonies, and which for nearly halfa century has 
—.— to acknowledge the supremacy of the United States or render obedience 
to its laws, it js time for the courts to pause and inquire whether such an appli- 
cant should be admitted to citizenship. 

The evidence in this case establishes unquestionably that the teachings, prac- 
tices, and aims of the Mormon Church are antagonistic to the Government of 
the United States, utterly subversive of good morals and the well-being of so- 
ciety, and that its members are animated by a feeling of hostility towards the 
Government and its laws, and therefore an alien who is a member of said church 
is nota fit person to be made a citizen of the United States. 

The application of Frederick W. Miller, Herry J. Owen, John Berg, Charles 
E. Clissold, Niels Anderson, Carl P. Larsen, Thomas M. Mumford, John Gar- 
bett, and Arthur Townsend to become citizens is therefore denied. 

THOMAS J. ANDERSON, 
Associate Justice Supreme Court and Acting Judge Third Judicial District, 

The other decision was made by Judge Berry in Blackfoot, Idaho, 
in October, 1888, in the case of Wooley vs. Watkins, the only question 
being whether the Mormon Church is a criminal organization. It ap- 
pears that in this case it was claimed that a reformation had taken 
place in the church, On a full hearing and argument Judge Berry, 
alter summing up the facts, said: 

I therefore conclude that the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, com- 
monly known as the Mormon Church, is an organization whose teachings and 
doctrines are within the inhibition of this law 


Speaking of the election law of Idaho— 
that it isacriminal organization; that its doctrines and teachings have not been 
repealed, abrogated, or changed in this Territory, so as to in any way affect such 
organization in this Territory or elsewhere, and that membership in such or- 
ganization is inconsistent with the right of such members to vote under the law. 

The judgment in this case was affirmed on appeal to the supreme 
courtof the Territory (22 Pacific Reporter, page 106). Following this, 
as I have shown, Judge Anderson in Utah met the same issue, and, as 
will be seen from his decision, in a direct and unmistakable manner en- 
tered judicial condemnation of the Mormon Church. 

Now, the argument I wish to urge atthis point is this: That what- 
ever tenderness, whatever conservatism vou gentlemen on that side of 
the House may have experienced, whatever may have been your reluct- 
ance to enact this rigid legislation in the endeavor to suppress the vile 
and iniqnitous system of polygamy, the legislation in the Forty-ninth 
Congress has proved ineffectual, and since that time the courts in those 
Territories and lately the Supreme Court of the United States have sus- 
tained the rigorous propositions embodied in this Idaho constitution. 

I appeal to gentlemen on that side of the Chamber, with these judi- 
cial adjudications made since the Forty-ninth Congress passed that law, 
with their professed abhorrence of the iniquitous system of polygamy, 
and their professed desire to legislate for the best and highest interests 
of the people of this Republic, I appeal to them whether they will hesi- 
tate to-day in going with us, supported as they are by these three de- 
cisions, each made by an eminent Democrat, holding this class of legis- 
lation to be coustitutional and proper. 

Ido hope—though I think it may be hoping against the inevita- 
ble—that there will be few gentlemen on that side of the Chamber, 
in view of the necessity that exists for this legislation and in view of 
these adjudications and their reasonableness—I do hope, I say, that 
there will be but few, if any, gentlemen who will stand up here and 
say, We are against polygamy always, but we can not vote for its 
suppression as proposed by this constitution.” ‘This constitution has 
been sustained in nearly its extremest provisions by respectable courts. 
Its constitutionality is no longer a question of speculation. It is no 
longer a question of conjecture. It is no longer a question of doubt. 
It is beyond all doubt. And now, for one, I feel like appealing to you 
gentlemen to go with us in support of this bill and aid in striking 
another blow at the vice of these people. 

Gentlemen object to this constitation and say, in substance, they op- 
pose it because it does not provide the machinery and details of legis- 
lation or the processes by which the guilty shall be deprived of tke right 
to vote or how they shall be denied the suffrage. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, these gentlemen know very well that in forming 
a constitution the framers can only deal in abstract principles. The 
constitution is not a thing of legislative detail. It is one of funda- 
mental principles, and that is all that the framers of such an instrument 
should undertake to do, namely, to lay down genera! principles for the 
government of the people in the jurisdiction over which the constitu- 
tion is to obtain. 0 

This constitution, like all others, I may say, provides for the passage 
of laws to effectuate the principles it enunciates, By section 15 of ar- 
ticle 21 itis provided that— 

The shall U the 
2 . all necessary laws to carry into effect provis- 


Now, sir, our Democratic friends, as I have said, complain that the 


it would be to expect to grapes 


licy of this Government to enco 
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details of legislation are not embotlied in this constitution in a way to 
enable them tosee whether outrages are to be perpetrated by the peo- 
ple of this State in years to come in the administration of their laws. 
But they have upon the statute-books of Idaho a law, which has been 
referred to here, which does deal with thequestionofdetails. It provides 
in substance that a voter on complying with the law in respect to tak- 
ing the oath and registering may vote, and his oath simply declares 
that he is not a polygamist or a member ot a polygamous society advo- 
eating that or any other crime. On compliance with this law he may 
deposit his ballot, and the consequence of the violation rests in a crimi- 
nal proceeding that may be instituted against himif he shall be guilty 
of perjury. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that upon no reasonable hypothesis, upon no com- 
mon-sense view of the ca-e, upon no view that appreciates the intel 
ligence ot the people occupying this Territory, will it be presumed that 
the Legis!ature of Idaho, even under this constitution, will enact any- 
thing but a reasonable statute of details to effectuate this fundamental 
principle of the organic law. 

But, sir, I must pass on, for I find I shall not have time to develop 
some of the points upon which I would like to speak. To go again to 
the character of the Mormon Church, let me say that it is a criminal 
institution any one must admit. I think, who will read section 132 of 


the Mormon book, entitled“ Doctrines and Covenants,” being an al- 


leged revelation to Joseph Smith on the subject of polygamy. It will 
be found on pages 423, et seq. of that book, and purports to have been made 
on July 12, 1843, and opens up in the following style: 


1. Verily, thus saith the Lord unto you, my servant Jo eph, that inasmuch as 

ou have inquired of my hand. to know and understand wherein I, the Lord, 
Justified my servants Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as also Moses, David, and 
Solomon, my servants, as touching the principle and doctrine of their haying 
many wives and concubines: 

2. Behold! and lo, I am the Lord thy God, and will answer thee touching this 


matter: 

3. ‘Therefore, prepare thy heart to receive and obey the instructions which I 
am about to give unto you: for all those who have this law revealed unto them 
must ohey the same: “ 

4. For behoid! I reveal unto you a new and everlasting covenant; and if ye 
abide not that covenant, then are ye damned; for no one can reject this cuve- 
nant and be permitted to enter intu my glory. 

5. For all who will have B blessing at my hands shall abide the law which 
was ng eR for that blessing, and the conditions thereof, as were instituted 
from before the foundation of the world; 

6. And as pertaining to the new and everlasting covenant, it was instituted tor 
the fullnessof my glory; and he that receiveth a fullness thereof mustand shall 
abide the law or he shail be damned, saith the Lord God. 

. = * . s e. e 

19. And again.verily I say unto you, if a man marry a wife by my word, which 
is my law. and by the new and everlasting covenant, and it is sealed unto them 
by the Holy Spirit of promise by him who is anointed. unto whom I have ap- 
pointed this power aud the keys of this priesthood, and it shall be said unto 
them, Ye shall come forth in the first resurrection; and if it be after the tirat 
resurrection, in the next resurrection, and shall inherit thrones, kingdoms, 
principa ities, and powers, dominions, all heights and depths—then shall it be 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life that be shall commit no murder whereby 
to shed innocent b'ood, and if ye abide hy my covenant and commit no mur- 
der whereby to shed innocent biood it shail be done unto them whatsoever my 
servant hath put upon them, in time and through all eternity, and shall be of 
full torce when they are out of the world; and they shall pass by the angels 
and the gods which are set there, to their exaltation and glory in all things, as 
hath been sealed upon their heads,which glory shall be a fullness aud a coutin- 
uation of the seeds forever and ever. 

20. Then shall they be gods, because they have no end; therefore shall they 
be from everlasting to everlasting. because they continue; then shall they be 
above all, because all things are subject unto them; then shall they be gods, 
because they have all power and the angels are subject unto them. 

21. Verily, verily, I say unto you, except ye abide my law, ye can not aitain 
to this glory. — * * * 


* 

26. Verily, verily; I say unto you, if a man marry a wife according to my word, 
and they are seule by the Holy Spiritof promise, according to my appointment, 
and he or she shall commit any sin or transgression of the new and everlasting 
covenant whatever, and all manner of blasphemies, and if they com mit no mur- 
der, wherein they shed innocent blood, yet thev shall come forth in the first res- 
urreciion and enter into their exaltation, but they shall be destroyed in the flesh 
and shall be delivered unto the buffetings of Satan unto the day of redemption, 
saith the Lord God. 

27. The blasphe ny against the Holy Ghost which shall not be forgiven in the 
world, nor ont of the world, is in that ye commit murder wherein ye shed in- 
nocent blood, and assent unto my death, atter ye have received my new vove- 
nant, saith the Lord God; and he that abideth not this law can in no wise enter 
my giory, but shall be damned, saith the Lord. 


The following clearly teaches and encourages crime: 


61. And again as pertaining to the law of the priesthood: If any man espouse 
a virgin and desire to espouse another, and the first give her consent: and if he 
use the second, and they are virgins, and have vowed to no other man, then 

he is justified; he can not commit adultery, for they are given unto him; for he 
can not commit adultery with that that belongeth unto him and to no one else. 


There are more paragraphs of this alleged revelation that might be of 
interest, but these suffice for the purpose in view. It will be seen that 
the men who will take plural wives and obey this so-called law are to 
be above the angels in heaven, are to be as gods. If they obey as is 
commanded in this revelation, they shall have this supreme position in 
the world to come, besides having all that earth can afford. 

Mr. Speaker, it is to my mind horrible that a church should be tol- 
erated that imposes upon the consciences of its men and women the 
doctrine that if they would have the best that God can give them, here 
and elsewhere, if they would be saved beyond any question, if they 
would rule as kings and priests they must commit the crime ol polyg- 
amy. ‘That doctrine has been preached day after day and year alter 


year by the apostles, the head men of this church; and, as I have said, 
they have exemplitied it by their practice. Still my friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. MANSUR] says.“ It does not make any difference about that, 
because only a few of those people practice polygamy.” 

Ah, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the ‘‘few’’ are the 
highest, the most exalted in the church; the“ few“ are those of most 
power in business and in spiritual things; the ‘‘few’’ are the men who 
are to have the best on earth and the greatest promise of heaven, 
And shall we say that an institution of this kind. the head, the president, 
the apo tles, the influential men of which have their wives to the num- 
ber of anywhere from two to twenty or more, does not amount to 
much after all, and this, too in the face of a pretended declaration of 
God that their example mnst be followed if their membership would 
attain the great things in this life and the next? Do you wonder that 
the conrts have held this institution to be criminal? Do you wonder 
that Judge Anderson so held, that Judge Berry so held? Do you 
wonder that Judge Field, speaking the unanimous voice of the Supreme 
Conrt of the United States, has practically said that this is a criminal 
institution? 

Mr. Speaker, my time is about to expire. I should have been glad 
to be permitted to pursue in a more Jeisurely way the line of argument 
I have marked out. In conclusion I now appeal to this House both 
sides of it—to do right upon the pending bill, «nd in so far as this 
body can go in that direction to admit Idaho into the Union, for her 
ple have upon this important problem, the one uppermost in this de- 
hate, as well as every other essential qualification for statehood, shown 
themselves worthy to receive such judgment at our hands, 


Samuel Sullivan Cox. 


REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. BAKER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 19, 1890, 


On the resolutions of respect to the memory of Hon, Samuel Sullivan Cox, late 
a Representative from the State of New York. 

Mr. BAKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Inspired by dsentiment which is world-wide, we have 
to-day laid aside the active duties of legislation to afford an oppor- 
tunity to his former associates to testify to their esteem and appreci- 
ation of the man and distinguished legislator and to spread upon the 
record evidence of the exalted place held by Samuel S. Cox in the es- 
timation of his countrymen. 

It has been well said that sentiment underlies everything that is 
beautiful. grand, or true in life. It is the foundation and keystone of 
governments and is the inspiration of all poetry, It has driven na- 
tions to war and invited the white-winged dove ol peace to restore good- 
will among men. Sentiment bas caused the overthrow of empires and 
given birth to republics. Inspired thereby, men and women have en- 
dured persecution with joy, the dungeon with gladness, and suffered 
martyrdom, gaining at once mortal fame and eternal bliss. Without 
sentiment there would be no sunshine in life, the home and the family 
circle would be stripped of that beautiful faith in the divine promise 
of a reunion in the better land. 

Under the sweet and elevating influence of sentiment the promises 
of Holy Writ have been madetoencircle, likea band of light, the whole 
world and led heathen nations to embrace christianity in lieu of barba- 
rons practices. It gave us the story of the Prodigal Sonand Calvary. Itis 
the inspiration of divine law and the enacting clause of human decrees, 
Without it legislative enactments would be but dead letters. Its 
beautiful promptings constrain us, when one of our number bas 
through the Dark Valley, to pause in our labors and pay tribate to 
his virtues and forget, if there be any, his errors. On thisoccasion not 
only we, his late colleagues, but our nation and other nations unite in 
tender and loving trihute to a pure and noble man. He possessed the 
rarest graces of mind and heart. He lived and labored so that all those 
graces will continue to bless the world through time. 

Mr. Speaker, like all his associates in the Congresses in the past three 
decades, I feel constrained to spread upon the pagesof history the high- 
est tributeof man to man. It was my privilege to become an acquaint- 
ance in the Forty-ninth Congress, I had known and honored the man 
for many years, Then he made me feel that he was my friend, and by 
that warm and genial nature which made him loved o! all his fellows 
won my friendshipandesteem. I concurinevery word that has been said 
in his honor on this occasion; and would that I possessed the ability to 
paint in more lasting colors the beautiful flowers that have been here 
laid upon his grave! Whata rich legacy he leaves to the dear one who 
survives! 
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My desire is briefly to emphasize the value and helpful character of 
the services given by Mr.Cox in his capacity as a member of this House 


in the last Congress in securing statehood for the Dakotas, Montana, 
‘and Washington. In the Fiftieth Congress Mr. Cox was, with myself, 
assigned to serve on the Committee on Territories, but, owing ina large 
measure to his duties as chairman of the Committee on the Eleventh 
Census, he soon retired as a member of the important committee which 
was to deal with the new States, assuring me, however, of his hearty 
co-operation to the end that those States should be admitted at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Faithtully and ably did he fulfill his promise, as the record shows, 
going even to the point of incurring the severe criticism of his political 
associates. He was greater than his party, and by his lofty and patri- 
otic statesmanship insured victory and won a monument of fame and 
praises from all the people of the great Northwest. We were both in- 
vited to visit the Dakotas in the summer after the adjournmentof the 
Fiſtieth Congress. He was permitted to Ko, and the people at Huron had 
the privilege of hearing an oration from him July 4, copies whereof he 
sentme. Ina letter to me, dated Washington, April 4, Mr. Cox made 
allusion to the proposed trip to Daketa, a letter characteristic of him, 
and so like himself that I am constrained to quote. He says: 

I have been speaking around the country some since adjournment, but have 
gotten back to my home in Washington again. I sont you one or two copies 
of some remarks which I made, bound up in green with a golden harp. You 
can touch the harp at your leisure, and bring forth any harmonious sounds that 
you think suitable to the seutiment on page 30. 

At the instance of Mr. Cox, I had moved in the closing hour of the 
Fiftieth Congreas his resolution for a committee on the part of the 
House to represent Congress at the then approaching centennial to be 
celebrated in New York City April 30. On the 24th of March Mr, 
Cox wrote me as follows: 

Wasntxetos, March 24, 1889. 

My Dear Mr, BAKER: You perhaps may have noticed that in the proceed- 

‘ings of the last day of the session just closed (see Recorp of March 5, page 
2955) you were named for the committee on behaif of New York Stateto altend 
the centennial at New York Gi on the 30th of April next. I do not know 
what 2 I may take in it. I do not know that I shall tuke any part. But 

d uye yos to be on hand to represent the State, and if I am not in the 
city of New York it will be because I will be off on some lecturing excursion 
to whioh I am invited out West. I am invited to go to Huron, Dak., to orato 
on the 4th day of July next. I have not accepted. I judge the invitation is 
ng a little old, but I will find out about it. What are your arrangements 
or 6 It would be nice if you were out there. 
u: w respect, 
TN 8. S, COX, 

In his letter of April 4, he refers to the centennial, from which I 

quote, humor and all: 

Isaw Mr. John A. King to-day, who has charge of this end of the centennial 
matters which comes off at New York on the 30th instant. He said every ar- 
rangement would be made to make it pleasant for you and your confréres on 
the committee of There are 42 members and delegates to.attend the 
dinner, But I donot more than halfof them will be there, and some of 
them very likely wiil not have such appetites as to frighten the gentlemen 
—— the armen f and the dancing on the occasion. I told Mr. King that 
9 be on hand, and I think you will have to take charge of it as there 

no special chairman, unless it be first named from Alabama, and Brother 
o aes will not be but General WHEELER may. Of course General 

HEELER, so far as ponderosity, would out-rank you. So you must be 

to men on some occasions, 

On the 10th of June my good friend remembered to write me, saying: 
“Tam preparing to go west for the 4th of July in Dakota, and pro- 

to advise you,” concluding with the words, I will be in Dakota 

Garon) on the 4th of July sure.“ This was the last of a pleasant 
‘correspondence commencing February 8 preceding, when in a pleasant 

note he sent me for my wife, in fulfillment of a previous offer, a bit 
of embroidery made by the hand of little Turkish refugees who are 

moving on Asia out of Europe,” concluding, *‘if you will accept it I 
shall be very happy.“ 

Mr. Speaker, when the wires flashed over the world the sad tidings 
of the death of him whose memory we honor, every person whose good 
fortune it was to know him personally lost a friend, the country a 
statesman and patriot, and the world one whose life and labors will 
prove a benediction to generations yet unborn, 


Died in the vigor of manhood, 
Gone in the strength of his years, 

Ere the shadows had le ned to twilight, 
Or the pathway been blinded by tears, 

Rich with the ripened affection, 
Matured and by time, 

With bopes that had reached the fruition, 
Life seemed a rhythm sublime. 


Like a ship in the midst of the ocean, 
Wich banners and streamers afi 
With unseen islands beneath it, 

And unseen shoals all about. 
Not a ripple gave hint of the danger; 
Not a cloud in the blue of the sky 

Told the story of coming disaster 
‘That lurked in the tempest hard by. 


In the noontide of life he has left us; 
The crown and the goal have been won, 
And the hands that have wrought for the Master, 
With sytem dare labor are done. 
Farewell to friend brave and tender; 
Farewell to the love tried and true; 
Death may sever, but can not efface Ít; 
In heaven it will blossom anew, 


Pensions, 


SPEEOH 
HON. DAVID B. HENDERSON, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1890, 


On the bill (S. 380) pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapaci- 
tated for fe performance of labor, and providing for pensions to widows, 
minor children, and dependent parents, 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will detain the House but a moment, as I am for 
legislation and not talk. During the Democratic Congresses the sol- 
diers were given plenty of talk, some refreshing and much that was 
cruel, but they got no relief, excepting always the soldiers of the Mex- 
ican war. In this Congress we have been giving thesoldiers bread, and 
we are doing it to-day and with liberal but a just hand. 

He who will not support this bill to-day need never profess friend- 
ship for the Union soldier, his widow, and his orphans. He who at- 
tempts to antagonize it with other measures does so for personal or 
party ends (whether he knows it or not), and will strike at the hearts 
of the defenders of the Union. 

This is a service and a disability bill. Its enactment into law will 
enable the country to say to its disabled defenders, ** Not one of you is 
neglected.” It goes further than any of us hoped for in the tace of 
the cry for a reduction of the Federal income and in the presence of 
other just and absolutely needed demands upon the public purse. 

If this bill passes, as it will, in spite of Democratic opposition, but 
with every Republican vote, the soldiers will have cause for rejoicing 
around the camp-fires throughout the land. 5 


Pensions. 
SPEECH 
HON. ORMSBY B. THOMAS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1890, 


On the bill (S. 389) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapaci- 
tated for the performance of labor, and providing for pensions to widows, 
minor children, and dependent parenta. 


Mr. THOMAS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill does not suit mein a great many particu- 
lars; I would have preferred a per diem rated service-pension bill; 
but, sir, Iam satisfied this is the best possible bill that can now be 

. Especially do I think so in view of the action of the other 
ouse of this Congress in relation to general pension legislation. 

I regret that we can not do as full justice to the men who saved the 


country in time of its dire peril as we, in my judgment, should do; but, 


sir, this is a bill far in advance of anything that has heretofore been 
presented to Congress. It has not the bad features of the dependent 
ion bill passed by a Democratic Congress and which was vetoed 
a Democratic President, but vetoed because the Democracy refused 

to help the poor and dependent. 

This bill now before us gives relief to all that would have been ben- 
efited by the dependent pension bill, doing this in a way not to humil- 
jate the soldier; and it goes much further and pensions all honorably 
discharged soldiers who have arrived at the age of sixty years. It also 
pensions the widows of soldiers when they have arrived at the age of 
sixty years or when they are in dependent circuinstances, without re- 

to the cause of death of the soldier. In fact, this is a most excel- 

ent bill, one that could not be bettered, in my judgment, except that 

I think we should have gone alittle further, But no triend of the sol- 

dier is willing to throw away the chances and advantages offered by 
this bill because it is impossible to get all he wants. 

If this House should pass the per diem rated pension bill it would 
beyond doubt defeat any pension legislation for this session. Those 
who now press that bill upon us do not, in my judgment, do so be- 
cause they are friendly to the soldiers, but to defeat any general pension 
legislation whatever. I venture to predict that when the Democratic 
side comé to offer the per diem pension bill as a substitute for the pend- 
ing bill, they will do it as a trick, not in earnest, but will attempt to 
put us in the wrong by some sort of maneuvering. I predict that after 
that kind of a substitute is offered the yeas and nays will be called, 
and the Democratic side will remain silent, not voting. ‘This will be 
a mere transparent trick, which will deceive no one. 
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I regret that an important measure like this should be made the foot- 
ball of politicians, The Republican party has always been and is still 
willing and anxious to do justice to the soldier. ‘To-day, if this bill 
shall two-fifths about of the entire revenue of the Government 
will be devoted to the payment of pensions to the soldiers and their 
widows and orphans. 

And, sir, the Republican party do not propose to stop there. How 
is it with the Democratic party? No one could have been a looker-on 
to-day in this House without a conviction that the Democratic party 
was opposed to all inerease of pension, and only desired to present 
amendments to this bill to embarrass and if ble kill it. This il- 
lustrates a-characteristic difference between the two : One, the 
Republican party, stands out honestly and fairly with its propositions, 
doing the best it can. The other party, not having the courage to carry 
out its convictions, does by indirection what it dares not do in an open 
manner. No one will be deceived, and the soldier the least deceived 
of all by such conduct. 


Pensions. 
SPEECH 
HON. AARON T. BLISS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IX THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1890, 


On House bill 8279, known asthe Morrill service- pension bill, as asubstitute for 
Senate bill 389, known as the dependent pension bill. 

Mr. BLISS said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: As I sat here listening to the eloquent protests of my 
Democratic friends against the action of the Republican party in pass- 
ing this Morrill bill instead of a larger measure I could not help won- 
dering what had brought about this change of heart. Was it the re- 
sult of the elections in 1888 or was it the factthat the House had 
out of the control of the Democratic party, and when there was no 
danger of their being held responsible for legislation they could indulge 
in the luxury of demagogism? While I myself personally am in favor 
of a service-pension bill and introduced such a bill in this Congress, I 
cheerfully vote for this measure in the belief that it is a step in the 
right direction, astep in the direction of substantial justice for the men 
who saved this Government. 

But it comes with ill grace from gentlemen on the other side to erit- 
icise the gentlemen on this side for not passing a more radical meas- 
ure when whatever has been done in the direction of on legisla- 
tion or whatever shall be done in the future has will be done 
against the earnest and determined opposition of the majority of the 
Democratic y, excepting only the Mexican war service-pension bill, 
which was for the benefit largely of the men who, since their service 
in that war, had undertaken to destroy the Government. And duri 
the long years of Democratic control of this House the only bill 
which approaches this one, the dependent bill, passed through the ef- 
forts and votes of the Republican party, with the help of a few loyal 
Democrats, was vetoed by a Democratic President, And yet the Demo- 
cratic party will pose before the country to-day as the champions of the 
loyal soldiers of this country and shed crocodile tears because they are 
not given an opportunity to vote for u service or a per diem pension bill. 

I venture to predict, Mr. Speaker, that when we come to vote on 
this measure the majority of the Democratic party will be found vot- 
ing “no” or not voting at all, in the mad endeavor to defeat the bill 
by breaking a quorum, while the Republicans will be found to a man 
standing true to the pledges of the party. If the Democratic party is 
the trne friend of the soldier they will befound voting for every meas- 
ure that is in his interest, and if they can not get all they want now, 
take what they cau and hope for more next time. That is my posi- 
tion. I do notconsider that I compromise my position as an advocate 
for a service pension pure and simple because I vote for a measure that 
approaches it. I will continue to vote forevery bill that goes tothe re- 
lief of the veterans of the late war, and as each step is gained work tor 
the next. Iam satisfied that the end I seek can only be secured by 
gradual advance, and { do not propose to lose any advantage by sulk- 
ing because I can not get all I want at first. 

The gentleman from New Vork [Mr. TURNER] bases his opposition 
to this bill on the fact that he does not know where the money is com- 
ing from to meet its provisions. He figures with marvelous accuracy 
apparently, and tells us that the surplus will all be gone after we get 
through paying for public buildings and then there will be nothing left 
with which to pay the soldiers, I dispute that fact; but, admitting its 
truth, I do not agree that this Government is dependent upon its sur- 

lus. Did it have a surplus when it undertook to crush a gigantic re- 
llion? This Government has a credit equaled by none in the world, 


and if it is necessary we can draw upon that credit to redeem the prom- 
ises solemnly made to these men when they were battling for the pres- 
ervation of this grand nation. These men ed the credit of this 
Government and made it what we find it to-day. Why then can we 
not stop paying the bondholders for awhile and issue more bonds, if nec- 
essary, to meet these just demands, Our bonds are selling to-day at 
an enormous premium. How would they be quoted to-day in the mar- 
kets of the world if the beneficiaries of this bill had for a moment flagged 
in their loyalty and devotion to the nation. 

If it is admitted, and it is admitted, that the soldiers of this country 
are the preferred creditors of this Government, then no question of the 
amount of money required to meet that obligation can be considered. 
This claim has remained too long unpaid, and it is time that 
foreclosed this debt of honor, even if it takes the last cent in the Treas- 
ury. Whowould attempt toquibble over the paymentof any money ob- 
ligation of this Government on the ground that it would require too many 
dollars? Who has ever had the temerity to offer a compromise with the 
bondholders? Are the men who loaned their money on the faith of 
the strongest Government of the world to be preferred to those who gave 
their hope of fortune, profession, health, and even life a willing sacri- 
fice on the altar of country? 

There is no method that could be devised to more quickly and surel 
relieve the present depressed condition of affairs than to pass this bill. 
The money appropriated would go to every town and hamlet through- 
out the United States and would quickly seck the natural channels of 
trade. The old soldiers are not hoarders of wealth, and the money paid 
to them would not be tied up in other enterprises, but a pass 
through the groceryman’s till to swell the volume of cireulating cur- 
rency. > 

The old soldier did not learn to be penurious on $13 a month, paid 
in a depreciated currency. When battling for the life of our country 
they were not paid in gold; the credit of the Government was good 
enough for them. They accepted that credit once and by their deeds 
of valor raised the word of this great nation to a level with gold, and 
redeemed the Government’s pledge to foreign and domestic banks, and 
now they ask, when they are no longer able to take care of themselves, 
that the people of this country shall redeem their pledges made to their 
defenders that as long as the Government endured they should never 
want. 

The soldiers of this country miss the voice and influence of the greatest 
champion they have ever had either in or out of Congress, I refer to that 
matchless leader on the fleld and in the Senate, the late General John 
A. Logan. His voice was ever raised in their behalf He knew by ex- 
perience what they had suffered. None knew better than he how the 
experience of four years in the field sapped the vitality of men and 
shortened their lives; and he never faltered in his advocacy of what 
he considered simple justice to them. He was the typical volunteer 
and had stood side by side with his men, shared their sufferings, and 
led them in danger. In my humble way I prefer to follow his lead in 
pension legislation, and he found no bill too radical for him to support. 


Pensions. 
SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD H. FUNSTON, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 30, 1890, 


On the bill (S. 889) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapaci- 
tated for the performance of labor, and providing for pensions to widows, 
minor children, and dependent parents, 


Mr. FUNSTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire a few moments only for the purpose of exvlain- 
ing my vote more than for the discussion of the merits of this bill. 

It is doubtless well known to the members on this side of the House 
that I have favored and worked most earnestly for a per diem service- 
pension bill. And now that I am abont to support a measure hav: 
none of the per diem features in it I think it is due myself that Ishould 
give some reasons for supporting this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, if I had my way in this matter there would be before 
the House at this moment a per diem service-pension bill, having none 
of the restrictions as to age and granting to each man a pension in ac- 
cordance with the length of time of his service. I can see no other 
principle on which justice can be meted out to all and every man 
satisfied. The man who served his country four years certainly ought 
to have a larger pension than the man who served it only ninety days. 
This proposition seems so reasonable to me that I can not see how any 
man on this floor can dispute it. It is certainly seli-evident and there- 
fore needs no argument. 

Now, as to restricting the beneficiaries to those who have reached or 
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shall reach the age of sixty-two, I can see no reason for this, unless 
it be that the committee hope that betore many of the old soldiers have 
reached the age of sixty-two most will have gone where they need no 
pensions, 

I am aware it is urged that a healthy man does not need help until 
he has reached the age of sixty-two. This is possibly true of those 
who are engaged in business other than manual labor. The lawyer or 
the doctor is doubtless at his best at or near sixty-two, and so also with 
the banker or teacher and those who hold clerkships. But it should 
be borne in mind that there are comparatively few old soldiers who are 
lawyers or bankers or teachers. They had no tiine tostudy law or bank- 
ing orto make teachers of themselves. The days they might have 
spent in qualifying themselves for such places were spent on the march 
and on the tented field, so that to-day the great body of old soldiers 
are laborers on farms, in workshops, and engaged in various other vo- 
cations which reguire hard manual labor. 

Will any man upon this floor assert that the common laborer who 
haz toiled all his life with pick-ax and shovel and plow is at his best at 
sixty-two? Certainly no one cares so little for his reputation for good 
sense as to make any such assertion. Physiologists tell us that the 
human muscles begin to shrink anil lose their elasticity at the age of 
forty. At the age of forty-tive so little account is the man for the per- 
formance of hard labor in the way of long marches and the fatigue of 
the camp that the Government exempts him from drait. And yet 
this bill virtually says he is able to toil and sweat and earn his bread 
by the hardest knocks until he has reached the age of sixty-two. So 
much, Mr. Speaker, against the bill. 

I have only said this much to justify myself in the efforts I have 
maile for a bill which I believed was better than this one. Upon the 
whole, however, this is not a bad bill. The most we can say against 
it is that it is defective, because it does not go tar enough in the right 
direction. The committee has already admitted this much by their 
consent to reduce the age to sixty instead of sixty-two. If it were safe 
to oller other amendments, which would improve the bill, I feel quite 
sure that the majority on this side of the House would be in favor of 
so doing. 

‘There are two good reasons, however, why farther amendments than 
the one reducing the age to sixty can not be made: First, because the 
Republicans of this House from all parts of the country have karmon- 
ized, or rather, Ishould say, compromised, on this bill; second, because 
any amendment of a material character, save the one agreed upon, 
would be changing the character of the bill, and, like changing front 
in the presence of the enemy, would be almost certain defeat. 

Gentlemen on the other side have offered amendments which seem 
harmless in themselves, and doubtless when the previous question is 
ordered they will move to recommit, with instructions to the commit- 
tee to bring in aper diem service-pension bill, Weall understand what 
such movements mean, ‘They mean delay and coniusion and perhaps 
absolute defeat of all general pension legislation. 

Why these amendments now to Republican measures if it is not to 
deceive the country and make believe that the Democrats of this House 
are in favor of a per-diem service-pension bill and the Republicans op- 

to it or to load down the bill and defeat it? If that is the real 
sentiment of that side of the House why did they not pass or offer to 
pass a per diem pension bill in the Fiftieth Congress when they had 
not only a large majority in the House. but hal the President also? 

Mr. Speaker, we have the opportunity of placing at least 350,000 old 
soldiers on the pension-roll, and 80,000 widows, besides increasing the 
pension of about 90,000 soldiers who are now drawing less than $8 per 
month, and of providing for all of any age who are disabled from any 


cause. 

Let us not be deceived by the Greeks bearing gifts.” Let us vote 
down every amendment from the other side and save what we have, 
though it be not all we desire. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM J. CONNELL, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 30, 1890, 

On the bill (S. 3889) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapaci- 
tated for the performauce of labor, and providing for pensions to widows, 
minor children, and dependent parents, 

Mr. CONNELL said: 

Mr. Speaker: This bill does not meet my entire approval, but I 
propose to support it. I for one am willing in this fight to stand hy 
the side of such veterans as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDER- 
BUN] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BOOTHMAN ] and vote for this 
bill as the best possible legislation that can now be secured, I wish it 


were possible to obtain for the brave boys in blue who served their 
country in the dark days of our nation’s peril the full measure of 
recognition which their valiant deeds and heroic services merit.- I 
would gladly grant them a more liberal allowance than is now pro- 


I strongly favor the passage of a general service bill in addition toa 
liberal disability-pension bill. I do not propose, however, to join the 
ranks o! the other side when I know that the opposition to this bill is 
insincere, and that the real purpose of the gentlemen on the other side 
is to delay and finally defeat all pension legislation. With but few 
exceptions those on the other side of this House who oppose the pas- 
sage of this bill belong to one or the other of two classes. First, those 
who give honest expression to their sentiments by boldly declaring 
against any and all pension legislation which will increase the amonnt 
now being paid to the veterans of the late war ot the rebellion. Sec- 
ond, those who dishonestly pretend as th. rea<on for opposing this bill 
that they are in favor of a general-service pension bill withoutany lim- 
itation or restriction whatever. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the gentlemen of the latter class were sincere, 
I with others on this side of the House would gladly join them. But 
we know that they are insincere, we know that the real purpose of their 
opposition is to defeat any pension legislation by the present Congress, 
and knowing this we do not purpose to aid or assist them in their un- 
worthy purpose. 


Pensions—“ The Morrill Pension Bill.“ 


We go to the seat of government and we tell the men there to bring from 
its temple the scales of justice and put into one side the absolute need of the 
men who are in want to-day, and put into the other the promises of the men 
who are in office of all part so that the scales balance, and we will be cons 


tent.”—General Alger, Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 


SPEECHES 
HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


AND 
OF KANSAS, 


IN THE NATIONAL HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 30, 1890. 


On the bill (S. 889) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapaci- 
tated for the performunce of labor, and providing for pensions to widows, 
minor children, and dependent parents. 


Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the beginning of the present session of the Fifty- 
first Congress, under the call of States, I introduced a pension bill very 
similar in its provisions to the bill now under consideration. 

I think the country owes a debt of gratitude to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions for the exhaustive consideration which they have 
given this subject, They have given days, weeks, and months of time 
to listening to the testimony and to the consideration of petitions from 
soldiers and soldiers’ organizations from every section of our great coun- 
try, and as the result of this exhaustive and patient labor the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions have reported this bill. While it does not 
goas far as some desire and whileit goes much further than others de- 
sire, on the wiole it is a conservative, just, and liberal pension bill and 
will receive my most hearty and cordial support. 

This bill redeems the promises made to the defenders of the flag in 
the hour of the nation’s deadly peril, and will undoubtedly meet the 
approval and receive the indorsement of General Benjamin Harrison, 
President of the United States. It will bring immediate relief to 149,- 
000 soldiers who are over sixty years of age, many of whom, not al- 
ready pensioned, are suffering from theirarmy service and increasing 
disability of years. This bill will bring immediate relief to a large 
number, thousands of soldiers’ widows, who, ander the provisions of 
this bill. will be entitled to a pension without being required to prove, 
and without being required to furnish impossible evidence, twenty-five 
years old, that their husbands died from disability contracted in the 
Army. It will bring joy and gladness to thousands of the classes I 
have mentioned. It will help to brighten the declining years of many 
a war-worn veteran who laid his all upon the altar ot his country 
when traitors sought the life of the nation. 

Itis estimated by the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions that it will require an expenditure of 8 10. 000, 0U per annum to 
meet the provisions o! this bill. This money is by no means wasted. 


It is taken from the rich in the shape of duties and taxation on luxuries 
and given to the poor aud needy. The money goes immediately into 
circulation, promotes trade, and enhances the prosperity of the whole 
country. 

There are two objections to this bill: First, the charge that the bill is 
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extravagant and makes too large a demand upon the revenues of the 
country. To such I say that we live under the best Government on the 
face of God's green earth; we live in the most favored land that the sun 
shines upon. Other forms of government expend millions annually to 
maintain a standing army, to support men in idleness, to support men 
who produce nothing, except to live on the substance of the people. 
Shall this great nation begrudge a much smaller sum to pension her citi- 
zen soldiery, who with their sons would spring to arms at a moment’s 
notice were the country or the Government in danger from foes without 
or foes within? No, Mr. Speaker, the money is large, but itis not ex- 
travagant, and it discharges an honest debt and obligation of the Gov- 
ernment to the men who preserved it. The second objection comes 
from some of my comrades who favor a universal service-pension bill, 
A universal service-pension bill may come a few years later. This bill 
is a service-pension bill for men over sixty years of age, and I believe 
is all that the revenues of the country can stand atpresent; and I sub- 
mit that we do not desire to go so far with pension legislation as to eu- 
danger the whole pension system of the country. 

The Committee on Invaiid Pensions produced this bill, as I have 
said, after the most exhaustive consideration. and I repeat that it is a 
just, wise, and conservative compromise of the conflicting views upon 
this subject. ‘ 

In answer to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SPINOLA] and in 
answer to the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], 
who are demanding the most extreme legislation in the interest of the 
soldiers I ask those gentlemen who proless such great Jove for the sol- 
diers now, why they did not propose a service-pension bill when they 
had control of his House for years. And why did Grover Cleveland 
veto the soldiers’ dependent pension bill of the last session? Thank 
God, we have a President now that does not go fishing on Decoration 
Day and will sign this bill. No, Mr. Speaker, our Democratic breth- 
ren, who have suddenly become the champions of extreme pension legis- 
lation, will not deceive the soldiers or the country. Their object in 
desiring to load this bill with extreme amendments, such as service 
5 and reducing the age limit, is transparent. They desire to 

mperil the entire pension system of the country by these amendments. 
They desire to make the bill so obnoxious that the country will not 
sustain us on this side ol the House in voting for it or the President in 
signing it, But they will fail of their purpose. 

The soldiers of the country and the loyal and patriotic men of the 
country understand this question and will be satisfied with this meas- 
ure. It will meet a large number of cases in my district of soldiers’ 
widows, of disabled soldiers of all ages, and it will add cheer and com- 
fort and sunlight to many of my comrades in the Second district of 
Massachusetts who have reached the age of sixty. In their name I 
desire to thank the Committee on Invalid Pensions who have given us 
this just bill, and I say the Republican party of the nation will score 
a great victory to-day, because it here and now redeems its promise 
made to the boys when the life of the nation hung trembiing in the 
balance, 
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HON. BINGER HERMANN. 


OF OREGON, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 30, 1890. 
On House bill 8279, known as the Morrill service-pension bill, as a substitute 
for Senate bill 339, known as the dependent-pension bill. 

Mr, HERMANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No question before this Congress is to-day so anxiously 
watched and so patiently waited for as this which proposes a farther 
recognition of the rights, the demands, ard the necessities of the patri- 
otic survivors of the war tor the preservation ot the Republic. 

We are confronted at the very threshold of the subject with a di- 
versity of measures, each aiming, butonly differing in extent, to accom- 
plish a substantial benefit to the old veterans of the war, 

What shall this be? How shall it be distributed? 

We have, first, what is known as the Grand Army per diem pension 
bill.“ This includes as beneficiaries all those who have served ninety 
days in the military or naval service of the United States and have been 
honorably discharzed. It is not the same forall. It is, however, the 
most just and equitable, as it gives to each pensioner a pension propor- 
tionate with the actual services rendered by him to the country. The 
basis is one cent for each day's service rendered, This is the rate per 
month. There is, however, this liberal proviso: That as to all those 
serving for less than eight hundred days there shall bea perfect equality. 
The soldier serving ninety days shall receiveas much as he who served 


eight hundred days. This far all are equal. This generous exception 
was evidently with a view of placing all the survivors of the war on 
the same plane with service pensioners of the Revolutionary war, the 
war with Great Britain in 1812, and the war with Mexico. Those 
having served a longer period than eight hundred days would receive 
a sum exceeding $3 per month in exact proportion as they rendered 
more days’ service. 

The per diem pension bill makes no provision for the widows of sol- 
diers dying from disabilities not proved to have been incurred in the 
service; nor does it provide for the soldiers’ minor children left under 
the same circumstances. 

The Morrill service and disability bill asamended gives a service pen- 
sion to all survivors of the war who have been honorably discharged 
and who served ninety days in the military or naval service of the Gov- 
erument, provided they shall have reached the age of sixty years. This 
pension is not contingent upon any disability. The mere proof ofservice 
and of honorable discharge is sufficient. It gives a further pension to 
those soldiers of any age who may be disabled from mental or physical 
ailment equivalent to the grade established for disability ratings of $8 
per month. This disability need not have been incurred in the service, 
No proof will he required as to the origin of the disability; and all the 
trouble, time, and expense now unavuilingly expended in the effort to 
supply testimony as to this requirement is avoided. 

Thousands and thousands of the most deserving of our country’s de- 
fenders, and those in most necessitous circumstances, are deprived of 
the pension provided by law simply because some hospital record has 
been destroyed, or some comrade has died, or another can not be found 
who can bear testimony to the incurrence of the injury or disease. All 
this the bill does away with. There are but two questions asked: 
Did you serve 90 days in the Army or Navy ot the United States durin; 
the late war of the rebellion and have you beén honorably discha 
therefrom? Are you suffering from mental or physical disability equiva- 
lent to the grade now established for the rating of $8 per month? To 
thesick or disabled soldier of any age under sixty years now not pension- 
able this Morrill bill will give either 88 per nonth or nothing. 

The same bill also advances another class of persons who are pre- 
vented under existing Jaws trom the benefit of a pension. These are, 
first, the widows of soldiers dying from disabilities not incurred in the 
service The question now substantially asked of the soldier’s widow 
is: Were you the lawfully married wile of the soldier at the time of 
his death? Did he die from any cause resulting trom disability or dis- 
ease incurrei in his military or naval service? A failure to prove 
cither of these conditions is a defeat to the applicant. It watters not 
how poverty-stricken, or how utterly aged, infirm, or how suff 
or needy for medicine or food may be the faithful woman who watch 
and waited months and often years by the bedside of the sick and help- 
less soldier husband, or how in the sad and lonely dayso/ the war she 
toiled in her scantily furnished home to sustain the little ones while 
the patriotic husband and father was absent on the far distant march 
or on the battle-field defending the integrity of his country’s flag. The 
existing laws left these deserving women of the Republic to their own 
resources, the charity of their neighbors, or the alternative of the poor- 
house. The Morrill bill will remedy this great wrong. ‘The widow of 
every soldier of the late war tor the Union, dependent upon her own 
labor for support will become the guardian care of the nation. 
she reaches sixty years of age the pension is hers whether she is de- 
pendent or not. And, secondly, in the event of her death the pension 
allowed her shall inure to the minor children under sixteen years of 


These, then, are the two principal measures before Congress for con- 
sideration. The first-named is the more radical and far-reaching. The 
second is in the nature of a compromise and has the merit of providing 
fr oe soldiers’ widows and orphans not now cared for by any provision 
of law. 

As to the first, it is ob eeted thatit unjustly discriminates. The man 
who performed service in actual hostilities and who was on the march 
and suffered the privations and hardships of the campaign may receive 
less than the one who never even left the State in which he was re- 
eruited or never experienced any of the dangers of a campaign; that 
the one who may bea millionaire shall be placed on the same equality 
with the one who may be the beggar; that the oue who may be the 
sick and disabled shall receive no more than the one whois robust and 
healthy; that the one who muy be the younger shall receive the same 
as the aged and infirm; that the one who served one hundred days shall 
receive the same as the one who suffered the exposures of seven hundred 
days; that the thousands who enlisted in 1865, and after the war was 
practically closed, should obtain the same life pension as the one who 
fought in the thickest of the fray. 

lt is again objected that upon estimates made the per diem bill will 
create an expenditure of $154,000,000 as against $98,427,000 provided 
in the present appropriation bill. Another objection is that a general 
discrimination is made against the policy adopted in reference to the 
pensioning of soldiers in all other wars of the Republic. The old Rev- 
olutionary so diers those of the war of 1812, and‘of the Mexican war 
were all denied a pension until years had elapsed, and then most had 
reached a certain period in age when the law assumed they were no 


In favor.of the Morrill bill it is claimed that it pensions all 
after sixty years of age, and when they will begin to need assistance, 
if at all, and that it relieves the soldiers’ widows and orphans. 

These, then, are the leading propositions, and these are the respective 
arguments for and against each. 

Mr. Speaker, for myself I desire to express a partiality for the most 
liberal pension legislation which it is possible for this Congress to agree 
upon. Iam one of those who hold to the belief that there is one debt 
this nation, however rich it may be, can never pay. This is the obli- 
gation we owe the patriotic soldiery of the war of the rebellion. As 
that was the greatest war of ancient.or modern times, so was the prize 
contended forthe greatest. In other wars of greatest magnitude, per- 
sonal ambition, territorial aggrandizement, or political sovereignty was 
the subject of contest. In our struggle we fought for the life of the 
Republic, for freedom. ‘What can be greater? 

t counts little with me whether a man was old or young, rich or 
poor, robust orinfirm, when he offered himself to the imperiled nation 
and placed his life at its disposal that free government might survive. 
I have no qualification and no condition to impose upon him now, 
after a quarter of a century since the war closed. He may not have 
served quite as long as his comrade, or he may not be quite as poor, or 
quite as necessitious, or quite as decrepit. It is enough for me, sir, 
after these many years, as I look upon his frosted head, and then behold 
the wondrous nation, with its overflowing Treasury of gold and silver, 
and its cities of fabulous wealth, and its proud flag with its forty-two 
stars emblazoned upon its folds, and then upon our 65,000,000 of pros- 
perous and iree and liberty-loving people—I say, sir, it is enough for 
me, when 1 look upon this marvelous scene, to reflect that none of this 
were possible had it not been for the brave men who rushed to arms 
when their imperiled country called. 

And when I wander through the nation’s beautiful and quiet ceme- 
teries and sadly gaze upon the innumerable graves of those who died 
that their posterity might inherit the priceless legacy they won, I feel, 
sir, that it is not for me to distinguish as to those who survive, whether 
one is more deserving than another of the nation’s gratitude. The ob- 
ligation is to all. Let us pay to all. Let us cancel such of the debt 
as we can while they survive. They can exist but a few years longer, 
and soon the last one will be gone. The nation they preserved will go 
on forever. A 

Let it not be read in history that we hesitated in the days of our 
affluence to shower upon these men our richest offerings. 

Many who are really antagonistic to this bill decline to support it 
because of the extra millions required to meet the proposed liberality 
of Congress. ‘This may be a fitting reply from sordid money-changers, 
speculative importers of foreign wares, or from the haters of those who 
wore the blue, but the objection in its full extent is unworthy a grate- 
ful and patriotic people. 


The ublican party has ever been the devoted and consistent cham- 
pion of soldier’s interests. It promised its continued fidelity. 
A party pledge so sacred appeals to me for redemption as strongly as 


though it were the most honorable individual pledge, and as one mem- 
ber of that party which made its pledge to the old soldiers of the coun- 
try, I desire to contribute my part toward its fulfillment to the fullest 
measure. So far it has done its part. The survivors of no other war 
were more liberally remembered by the nation. 

The Revolutionary war closed in 1783. It was not until forty-five 
years after that a service pension was granted its survivors. The war 
of 1812 terminated in 1814. It was fifty years after when a service- 
pension law passed. The Mexican war closed in 1848. In 1857 a 
service pension was granted those who arrived at sixty-two years of age. 
This was thirty-nine years after the war. We now propose to pass a 
service-pension bill granting pensions to survivors of the late war who 
are or may become sixty years of age. This is twenty-five years alter 
the war. It is true that we are far better able to do this act of justice 
within this shorter period than as to the previous wars. After the 
Revolutionary war we were poor. The war debts had to be paid, and 
following it came the war of 1812, which made us still poorer, and 
then, when we had paid off the old war debta, came the war with Mex- 
ico, followed by the greater war than all, the late war. Now, however, 
the nation more quickly repaired its misfortunes, and to-day we stand 
as the chief among the mighty and the rich powers on the globe. We 
can afford to enter upon a liberal pension legislation in less time than 
as to previous legislation. 

We are also able to pay more liberal pensions, The entire amount 
of money paid in one hundred years on pensions to survivors of the old 
Revolutionary war was $34,500,000. This is less by $7,000,000 than 
one year’s payment of pensions will be under the Morrill bill. The 
whole cost for pensions to survivors of the war of 1812 was $36,310,000. 
This was less than will be the expenditures under the present bill for 
one year. The pension cost of the Mexican war so far is 513,000,000. 
For all these wars we have a total pension payment ot $87,810,000, not 
quite double what the Morrill bill provides for a single year to the sur- 
vivors of the late civil war. 

With the history of these three wars before us we are reminded, how- 
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ever, that they are nothing in comparison with the late war, either as 
to numbers employed, loss of life, number of arag eke of con- 
flicts, cost in money, or as to the number, discipline, bravery, and te- 
nacity of the enemy engaged. Numerous battles were fought in our 
late war in which more.men were killed in one engagement than were 
ures in all the battles of the Revolution or in any other wars of the 
nation. 

It is said that 364,116 died prior to July 1, 1865. There still sur- 
vive 1,246,089, and of these nearly one-third are on the pension-rolls, 
Exposures, wounds, and fatigues inflicted upon them more permanent 
injuries than were suffered by the soldiery of any other wars of thena- 
tion. This is especially confirmed by the rapid diminution of their 
ranks. Commissioner Raum estimates that during the next six years 
200,000 of them will be gone! That in eighteen years 720,000 will 
passaway! Thus it can be realized how soon it will come when not 
one of the grand old army will remain on earth to remind us of the 
terrible days when the Union was convulsed in the throes of apprehended 
dissolution and liberty itself trembled in the balance. 

In the face of such estimates it can be seen how soon it must be 
when the nation will no longer be burdened with pension appropria- 
tions for these patriotic men, Then let us be liberal while they do sur- 
vive among us. 

As, however, the greatarmy of which these pensioners formed a part 
won its victories by reason of its unity, its o; ization, and its single- 
ness of purpose, so we asa parly have likewise achieved in legislation 
whatever has been gained for the soldier by a united effort and single 


purpose. 

Neither the per diem nor the Morrill pension bill can pass unless 
struggled for by the united action of the Republican party. Those 
who iu platform and in speech delight in characterizing the old soldiers 
as ‘‘ coffee coolers.“ bounty jumpers,” and ‘‘bummers,” when pen- 
sions are discussed, are not those upon whom the soldier can rely for 
generous legislation. 

The numerous vetoes of the first Democratic President after the war, 
with their unfeeling allusions to the suffering old veterans, are still re- 
membered. Even the general legislation for a dependent pension was 
treated with equal hostility. President Cleveland in expressing his 
objections to it, said: 2 

It is time to call a halt. We should go back to the principle estab- 
lished by the fathers of the Repubiic, thatof granting pensionsonly for wo 
disease, or death contracted while in the line of duty in the military service. 

Contrast this sentiment with the broad, patriotic, and just words of 
the first Republican President, Abraham Lincoln: 

Let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for 2 widow and orphans; 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and Jasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations, 

“To care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and orphars is the text of the agrees PANY as to the old sol- 
diers. Is has done much for them and it continue to do much 
more. 

The forty millions which we shall provide to-day could not have been 
secured without the aid of the Republican party. When the Demo- 
cratic party were in the majority in the House no such liberal measure 
as the Morrill bill could for one moment be entertained. Even the de- 
pendent pension bill which with a united Republican vote was 
vetoed by a Democratic President and could not be over his veto 
in the face of his Democratic supporters, It will thus be understood 
that if substantial recognition comes to the old defenders of the Union 
it must come with the solid backing of the Republican party. Prom- 
ises can be and are liberally made by the opposition at convention 
time and in campaigns, but the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing.“ It is the quiet. significant vote which does the work. It is action, 
not speech, that is wanted. It is results, not promises, which count. 

The position of the opposition on pension legislation is like their at- 
titude on the war issues in the North during the great struggle. As 
Nasby said, They were for the law, but agin its execution.“ 

Now, then, in conclusion, what course isopen tous? Shall wedivide 
upon the two bills before us, some vote for a per diem pension and some 
for the Morrill bill, with Democratic filibusters and opponents to each, 
and thus defeat both? Is this what is desired? Or should we not 
rather unite and rally in solid file for that measure which we know we 
can nnite upon and which is at present practicable? 

The old soldiers around me on this floor, from those who were gallant 
commanders of armies to those who patriotically served in the ranks, 
all agree that at present, and in view of the exhaustion of the surplus 
in the Treasury, we had better accept the Morrill bill, and take forty 
millions, since we can not unite on sixty millions. They say we had 
better, by this bill, open the doors of the poor-houses of the nation and 
provide for the old soldier inmates. This we do. They say that we 
had better, by this bill, provide tor those of the old soldiers who are 
not disabled, when they reach the age of sixty years, as then they will 
commence, if not before, to feel the infirmities which age brings on, and 
will be indisposed to wrestle with the more active duties of life. They 
say we had better announce as the principle and policy of the country, 
that hereafter no one who served his country in the late war and who 
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from whatever cause or of whatever 


They say it is wrong that any soldier’s orphan under sixteen years of 

age should beg when the old defender has gone, and so he Government 

becomes the t. This the Morrill bill does. It provides for about 

four hundred thousand of the old Army who are now unprovided for, 

disabled, needy, and aged. Is not such a work fit to come from the 

gods? Is it not a magnificent vindication of the pledges of the Repub- 
ican 2 


party 

What the Republican party promises that it performs. It has never 
made a pledge that it has not kept. At this session of Congress other 
legislation involving millions has passed as to those who have lost their 
limbs in the service, and before we adjourn we shall pass another meas- 
ure which appeals in loud voice for the pensioning of the survivors of 
rebel prisons. The inmates of Andersonville, of Danville, of Libby, 
and Belle Isle will not be forgotten. 

I hope ere long we shall see our way to remove the injustice of the 
repeal of the arrearage act, and thus place all on an equal footing, 

And now, Mr. S er, since the Morrill bill brings such rich bless- 
ings to the most deserving and needy and is a measure upon which 
the entire party can and will unite and thus accomplish at one session 
what we havc contended for in years, I jeel it my duty, in obedience 
to the numerous requests Iam receiving from my constituents for prac- 
tical relief, to support this bill, and I do so heartily, cheerfully, and 
gratefully, looking to the future and hoping for such further legisla- 
tion as it is possible to obtain. 

Iam proud to have an opportunity of thus recording myself in favor 
of such meritorious legislation. It is one step more in the redemption 
of a solemn pledge. It is one installment more paid upon the great 
debt which the nation can only try to liquidate, but never succeed. 

Other nations have had their unselfish defendérs and their brave sol- 
diery, but in all history, for patriotic devotion, disinterested sacrifices, 
and sublime heroism, no age has recorded the superiors of our country’s 
heroes in the late war. In the centuries of remote time the blessings 
they bequeathed to mankind will still be remembered in thanksgiving 
and in song. 

And as we gaze upon their grassy mounds at Arlington, at Gettys- 
burgh, at Antietam, and other places of last repose, we can well ex- 
claim in the pathetic lines of the poet: ‘ 

Seek not for these a separate doom, 
Whom fate made brothers in the tomb; 


But search the land of living men, 
Where shall we find their | again? 
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HON. JOSEPH E. WASHINGTON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday; April 30, 1890, 
On House bill 8779, known as the Morrill service-pension bill, as a substitute 
for Senate bill 889, known as the dependent pension bill. 

Mr. WASHINGTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I know full well that by many it is considered out- 
rageous and even disloyal to speak in opposition to any sort of pension 

i ially is this so when the speaker comes from one of 
what are called the Southern States. In justice to myself, in justice to 
the tax-payers whom I represent, I can not suffer this bill to pass with- 
out entering my most solemn protest. 

Sir, the advocates of this bill confess that it will entail an annual 
expenditure of between forty-five and fifty millions of dollars. They 
justify themselves in voting foriton the ground that it will place about 
five hundred thonsand additional pensioners on the rolls, It includes 
all ex-Federal soldiers who served ninety days and are over sixty years 
of age, all widows who are dependent upon their daily Jabor for sup- 
port or who may be over sixty, and all men who are now or may here- 
after be suffering from any mental or physical disability, regardless of 
its cause, This, sir, I predict, will in less than two years place on the 
pension-roll all the surviving soldiers, all soldiers’ widows, and all 
minor children under sixteen yearsof age. All who are not past sixty 
will, with few exceptions, find themselves disabled. Instead of filty 
millions this bill will call for one hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
per annum betore the close of the year 1892. 

The last pension appropriation bill passed by this House to provide 
for the 489, 725 persons who were on the pension-roll June 30, 1889, 


a $100,000,000. This list is daily increasing, and should 
bill not the amount necessary to meet the demands under the 
present law, by the ist of January, 1891, will equal $125,000,000 per 
annum. Compute those now on the rolls and those to be placed on 
the rolis by this bill, and we will find that by 1892 there will be fully 
1,000,000 pensioners, receiving the enormous sum of $275,000,000 per 
annuum from the national Treasury. This is no fanciful flight of my 
imagination. The facts and figures will sustain my assertion. Let us 
add to this the retired- list of the Army, the Navy, and the judiciary, 
embracing those who without rendering any service are drawing prin 
fixed incomes from the people, and we will get some adequate idea of the 
d the tax-payers, the farmers, and laborers are bearing on their 
oulders. \ 
Since 1861 up to December, 1889, there have been retired: 


848 army officers who have received s.. $16, 680, 830 
817 naval officers who have received .... 16,114,019 
88 officers of Marine Corps who have 465,317 
22judgés who have received a 385, 200 
1,755 officers retired, who have received. . . meine 83,645, 465 


During the same time there has been paid $1,052,218,413.17 in pen- 
sions, making a grand total in twenty-eight years of $1,085,863,878.17. 
Picture it, think of it, realize it if you can, you farmers, mechanics, 
and laborers! This vast sum has been taken from you by taxation 
and given to a privileged class who labor not, neither do they spin; 
who produce nuthing, who make absolutely no return for the princely 
income which they draw from the people. 

It is now just twenty-five years since the close of the war of the re- 
bellion. The average age of the surviving soldiers of that war is said 
to be fifty-one years. How does this compare with the age at which 
service pensions have been granted to the soldiers of the Repnblic in 
other wars? 

The Revolutionary war closed in 1783. ‘The first general survice- 
pension bill for the soldiers of that war was passed in 1828, forty-five 
years after its close. The average age of the soldiers was between 
seventy-three and seventy-four years when the act The war of 
1812 ended with the treaty of Ghent, in 1814, although the battle of 
New Orleans was fought on the Sth day of January, 1815. No service- 
pension was granted to the soldiers of this war until 1871, fifty-seven 
years after its close. At that time the average age of the surviving 
veterans of the war of 1812 was eighty-three years. ‘The Mexican 
war ended in 1848. A sixty-two-year service pension was grudgingly 
granted to the Mexican veterans in 1888, forty years after the close 
of hostilities, when the average age of the survivors was sixty-six. 
Forty-two years have now elapsed, and yet no general service-pen- 
sion bill has been passed for the benefit of the soldiers of the Mex- 
ican war. Nothing has ever been done for the brave and hardy volun- 
teers who fought in the Florida and Indian wars. Their rights and 
their appeals alike go unheeded. 

Taking together the war of the Revolution, the war of 1812, and the 
war with Mexico, we find that the first service-pension bills for the sol- 
diers of those wars were passed at an average period of forty-seven years 
after the close of those wars, and that the average age of the soldiers 
was seventy-five years when their service pensions were granted. In 
contrast with this, we are now only twenty-five years from the close of 
the late war and the average age of the soldier is only fifty-one. In 
other words, Mr. Speaker, this service-pension bill is forced toa 
twenty-two years sooner after the close of the war and the soldiers aro - 
twenty-four years younger on the average than at the passage of any 
similar bill in our history. Thisis not only liberality. Sir, this is 
prodigality. There is no reason for it; there is no excuse for it; tho 
necessities of the old soldier do not require it. 

Sir, as God is my judge, I bear no unkind feeling towards the de- 
fenders of the Union. I honor the patriotism and devotion of those 
who went forth at the call of duty and dared to die for what they be- 
lieved to beright. Speaking for myself and for the young men of the 
South, those who, like me, have attained their majority and become 
citizens long years after the war closed—I say that we are willing to 
pay our part in order that every honorably discharged Union soldier 
disabled in the line of his duty may receive a fair pension. But 
twenty-five years after the close of hostilities is too soon to grant a serv- 
ice pension, as this bill practically does. When I hrar gentlemen grow 
eloquent in picturing the poverty, the want, the suffering, and the dis- 
ability of the ex-Union soldier, Lean not refrain from drawing a mental 
comparison between him and the ex-Confederate. No such tales of 
woe and distress come to our ears down South about the ex-rebel or 
his widow and orphans. 

Sir, the results of the war enriched the Northern States. The mill- 
ions spent for sapplies, the vast contracts of every kind, the enormous 
premiums realized in the purchase of Government bonds, all went to 
stimulate the trade and industries and fill the coffers of the people of 
that section. At the close of hostilities what a famous Union gen- 
eral said of the condition of the valley of Virginia was true of nearly 
every section of the South, but especially of those regions where the 
troops had passed, that a crow flying over the country must carry 
his own rations or starve.” The Confederate soldiers, with inferior 
arms and clothing, were subject to greater hardships and suffered as 
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much by wounds and exposure as their foes, yet there are no ex-Con- 
federates in the poor-houses. There are no paupers or beggars among 
them. They are not clamoring for aid, and no one will ever ask it tor 
them. With the exception of a very few, who are either totally blind 
or have lost both arms or both legs, they draw no pensions and receive 
no pecuniary assistance, either public or private. 

Sir, in view of these facts 1 do not believe in the truth of the peren- 
nial wail of distress which blows over this Honse in the name of the 
old soldier! In my judgment the politicians who are playing the 
demagogue to be retained in office and the pension attorneys who are 
hungry for fees are responsible for most of this legislation. If it is to 
go on at this rate it will soon bea question between the old soldiers and 
the tax-payers and laborers, ont of whose meager earnings come the 
public moneys. 

This army of drones, of non-producers, will become a greater burden 
than the people can bear; then take care lest the people turn and wipe 
out all this legislation. 8 

To talk of reducing taxation, whether by tariff or otherwise, in the 
face of such legislation as this is the wildest nonsense. Sir, we must 
begin to look about for other and new sources of taxation out of which 
to raise revenue. It can not be had under the tariff, because, as I un- 
derstand it, the McKinley bill, upon which we are soon to be called to act. 
confessedly raises the tariff so high on all articles now being imported 
which can be produced in this country as to effectually and entirely ex- 
clude them, and thereby cuts off the revenue. Sir, we must resort to 
a tax on the incomes of the rich. 

Had the soldiers not saved the Union the plutocrats of to-day 
would have been wiped out of existence. It is peculiarly proper, 
therefore, that they, out of their fixed incomes, derived largely trom 
United States bonils, which are non-taxable, should be called upon to 
contribute to the support of the veteran in his declining years, rather 
than that the farmer and laborer, who, in the majority of instances, is 
as poor as the old soldier himself, should be compelled to contribute 
further from his scanty store. With their farms mortgaged for more 
than their present selling value; with the interest at a high rate to be 
paid, or a foreclosure of the mortgage to follow as inevitable as fate, 
and a consequent loss of home and shelter and the labor of years spent 
in improvements; with his crops all selling in the nearest market for 
less than the cost of production, how in the name of high Heaven is 
the farmer of the West and of the South to get the money to meet all 
these increased expenses and get clothes and educate his family? 

If he is an old soldier he will take $8 a month out of one pocket, put 
it into the national Treasury, and then, minus the cost of collection and 
disbursement, receive it back in the shape of a pension into the other 
pocket. If be is not an old soldier he must pay his part ot this enor- 
mous pension tax year after year, no matter if his wife and daughters 
po naked, no matter if his little ones never go to school, no matter if 

his poverty he can never hear the wordof God. By death alone can 
he escape the remorseless tax-gatherer. 

In the name of that same humanity and justice which you so loudly 
invoke in behalt of the old soldier“ I beseech you to pause and con- 
sider the poor and oppressed farmer and laborer before you increase 
still further his burdens in the interest of a ‘* privileged class.“ 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. G. N. ATKINSON. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1890, 
Upon the Morrill service-pension bill. 


Mr. ATKINSON, of West Virginia, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can see no proper reason why any Representative 
upon this floor, indeed any man who loves his country’s flag, should 
not heartily support this bill. No patriot can oppose it except for one 
particular reason, and that is that it does not go far enough, thatitis not 
as far-reaching in its scope as it should be, and therefore does not give 
to the citizen-soldiers of the late war that degree of protection which 
they deserve at the hands of a government they saved. 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, I am one of those that believe in a general 
service-pension bill and am prepared to vote for it and defend it if 
such a bill were presented, or even if it were at all possible to secure 
its presentation with a reasonable hope of its passage during the present 
session of Congress; but every one knows that such a bill can not be 


presented and passed at this time; consequently to lavor such a meas- - 


ure under the debe could only result in defeating the bill 
we are now considering, and thus prevent an nsion legislation b 
the Fifty-first Congress. rs z 


The Morrill bill is meritorious asfar as it goes and will bring imme- 
diate relief to thousands and tens of thousandsof soldiers and soldiers’ 
widows and orphans. It places upon the pension-roll, whether sick or 
well, every soldier and sailor who has reached the age of sixty years; 
also every soldier’s widow of the same age: also all soldiers’ widows 
and orphans who can establish their dependence npon their deceased 
husbands or fathers; and, lastly, it will enable all soldiers who are 
afflicted with disease of any kind togo upon the pension-roll according 
to the degree of their disability, whether such disease can be traced to 
their army service or not, 

Under this bill about 100,000 soldiers, who have reached the age of 
sixty, will go upon the pension-roll; also a large number ot soldiers’ 
widows who have likewise passed their sixtieth mile-stone will go upon 
the roll, and probably 200,000 rejected and pending claims will be all 
lowed under this measure. The object, theretore, is to render relief to 
all soldiers sixty years of age, to all soldiers who are now diseased or 
disabled, without regard to their ages, and to all widows of deceased 
soldiers who were dependent upon their husbands for support, 

The passage of this kind of aservice-pension bill for our soldiers and 
sailors means more, Mr. Speaker, than the simple act of voting money 
for their support ont of the national Treasury. Like the strewing of 
flowers every 30th of May upon the dead patriots’ graves, it means a 
world of memories, a world of deeds, a world of tears, a world of sor- 
rows, anda world of glories as unfading as the sun. 

When the strong arm of rebellion attempted to pull down our flag, 
the Government at Washington said, We must have a half million 
men who are willing to die to save the flag.” The tens of thousands 
for whose benefit this service bill was introduced went out under that 
call. They went from nearly five hundred thousand homes—these 
eitizen-soldiers. 

How they went forth to die! 
Pale, eurnest thousands from the dizzy mills, 
Aud sun-barnt thousands from the harvest hills, 


Quick, enger thousands from the city streets, 
And storm-tried thousands from the fishers’ fleets. 


How they went forth to die! 
Heeding, yet shrinking not from the hot breath 
Of the fire-ange! in the front of death, 
Seeing afar, yet meeting without fear, 
The fever-angel lurking in the rear, 


How they went forth to die! 
Counting their lives as the unvalued dust a 
Trod by a nation, bearing on its trust, 
Content if but their sunken graves should be 
The foot-prjnts of the progress of the free. 


Through five thousand five hundred and seventy-four battles they 
went, and through four weary years they bore alolt our flag at a cost 
of 44,000 killed in battle, 49,000 dead of wounds, 186,000 dead from 


į disease and exposure, and 160,000 captured and made prisoners of war, 


of which number 61,000 gave up their lives in prison pens rather than 
desert the flag. which all prisoners had an offer to do. And in this 
great conflict 340,000 of“ our boys“ went down, but they went down 
to honored graves. 

Such patriotism, such bravery, such endurance, such obedience, such 
self-sacrifice, such adherence to principle, such love of country, and 
such devotion to the unseen are unparalleled in the history of the 
world. These soldiers followed Grant and Sherman and Sheridan and 
Hancock from Forts Donelson and Henry to Vicksburgh, and from 
Vicksburgh to Atlanta, and from Atlanta toward the North again,and 
finally to Richmond and Appomattox. They cut in two the greatest 
rebellion in modern times, if not of all ayes, and gave us one flag in- 
stead of two and gave us also a united country from ocean to ocean, 
This is why I say the passage of this bill means a million times more 
than the mere act of voting $60,000,000 a year out of the Treasury for 
their present relief. - 

I hold, Mr. Speaker, that we can not too highly value the services 
our soldiers rendered to the Government from 1861 to 1465. Indeed. 
sir, we owe them a debt that can not be paid in silver or gold or in 
brass medals or lofty eulogies. In their declining years we owe them 
a living, a competency large enough to make them comfortable and 
independent. 

While on a brief visit to the great city of Boston a year or so ago I 
observed in the park called The Common a costly granite monument, 
upon which was the following inscription: 

Tothe men of Boston who died for their country upon land and sea in the war 
which kept the Union whule, ved slavery, and maintained the Constitu- 
tion, the grateful city has built this monument, that their example may speak to 
coming generations, 

Mr. Speaker, that monument and inscription are expressions of true 
patriotism. That is how all true Americans should act and feel, not 
only toward the dead, but the surviving soldiers of the late civil war; 
and that is the feeling that will be cherished and expressed toward 
them alter a few generations shall have come and gone. 

The immortal Lincoln. in his great speech at Gettysburgh, expressed, 
in language that seemed to be on fire and is blazing yet, that sympathy 
and love which should be cherished within every American's breast 
when he said: 


It is for us, the living. to dedicate ourselves to the great work which our sol- 
diers, living and dead, have so far so nobly advanced. It is for us, the living, 
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to eonsecrate ourselves to the work remaining to be done, that from the graves 
of these heroes we take increased devouon to the cause for which the dead sol- 
diers of the Republic gave the last full measure of devotion: that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain, that this Union, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the p ople, shall not perish from the earth. 

Mr. Speaker, more than any other one thing, patriotism constitutes 
the State. From 1861 to 1865 our citizen soldiers, for whose benefit 
we are to-day enacting this service-pension law, were the Government. 
It was not the powers at Washingtou during that dark period that were 
the Government. It was the soldiers in the field, They were the 
State. High-raised hattlements, or thick, massive walls, or proud cit- 
ies, or starred and spangled courts do not constitute a State; but high- 
minded men who know their duties and their rights, and knowing dare 
maintain them; men who back the sovereign law and are loyal to its 
teachings; men who will crash the tyrant while they rend his chain, 
and, if need be, offer themselves as a sacrifice for their Nation's good 
and glory. 4 

These, Mr. Speaker, constitute a State; and such were our soldiers 
in the late fratricidal war. They are our Nation’s wards to-day, and 
a grateful people will see that they are cared for. I esteem it the 

test privilege of my life to be permitted to vote in the American 
ngress for a hill like this one, which will bring comiort to so many 
homes ot the soldiers of the greatest war of history. 


International Copyright. 
SPE E OH 
HON. AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 2, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 6941) to amend Title LX, chapter 3, of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to copyrights. 

Mr. CUMMINGS Said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Section 8 of the Constitution of the United States 
prescribes, among other things, that Congress shall have power to 
promote the progress of science and useful arta by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries.’’ 

Note here, sir, that the Constitution places the authors before in- 
ventors, and writings before discoveries, It at least puts both upon 
the same level, 

Now, let us see what Congress has done under this authority of the 
Constitution. It has reversed the situation. It has placed the invent- 
ors ahead of the authors. It has not maintained them upon the same 
level. Favoritism isshown. The level is destroyed. Discoveries are 
preferred to writings. Letters patent under act of Congress are granted 
alike to American and foreign inventors. 

But how about anthors? Copyrights are granted to American au- 
thors, but denied to foreign authors. The patent business is reciprocal. 
Why should not the copyright system be the same? Why the dis- 
tinction between the inventors and the authors? If itis right for 
American publishers to steal the work of foreign authors, why is it not 
right for American manufacturers to steal the discoveries of foreign 
inventors? Where is the distinction? Are the brains of a foreign 
inventor any better than the brains of a foreign author? Ifyou recognize 
the mental productions of the inventors as private property, why not 
recognize those of foreign authors as the same by similar reciprocal 
legislation ? 

“Authors and inventors are among the greatest benefactors of man- 
kind,’’ said Henry Clay. He made no distinction between them, and 
he placed authors first. The Constitution makes no distinction. Why 
should the Fifty-first Congress make a distinction? Does this House 
fancy itself wiser than the great Kentuckian and the immortal framers 
of the charter of our liberties? You protect American inventors in 
foreign countries by recognizing foreign inventors in America. Why 
not protect American authors in the same way? The argument in 
favor of the inventors is certainly as effective if applied to the authors. 

If authors and inventors are great benefactors to mankind, mankind 
ought to make returns to both tor benefits received. This bill simply 
rubs out a distinction that is manifestly unjust. It is argued that it 
will raise the price of books. This is not strictly true. It may increase, 
in a small way, the price of books copyrighted hereafter, but it does 
not increase the price of the thousands of volumes of the standard lit- 
erature of the day. But assume that it is true. I answer, so do the 
patent laws raise the price of inventions, If this argument prevails, 
then to be consistent you must do away with the patent laws. In that 
dilemma are tnose placed who oppose the passage of this bill. 

Philosophers, authors, and inventors are of the same mental type. A 
philosopher or a scientist is almost necessarily an author. Aninyentor 


may be both or all three in one; yet you must class invention as infe- 
rior to philosophy or authorship. Bacon was a writer of philosophy. 
His fame is based upon such writings. He placed itthere himself and 
his judgment stands confirmed. He died o! a cold caught while stuff- 
ing a chicken with snow to see whether it would preserve it. The ex- 
periment was both new and successful. Under our laws as they now 
stand he might have been granted a patent for a refrigerator. The se- 
curing of such a patent would not have placed his achievement above 
his writings in fame and usefulness, Having protected him bya patent 
for his invention, would it have been just to confiscate his greater and 
more useful work as an author? 

In every department of literature illustrations as forcible crowd for 
recognition. Everybody depends upon books tor instruction and enjoy- 
ment. Even this House could not get on without them. Mark the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] piling book of reference upon his 
desk as he prepares for a forensic contest over a contested-election case. 
Thus forewarned his adversaries prepare for a flank movement. They 
know that with his books he will shake their citadel if he does not 
make it untenable. We all enjoy the display. It improves us all and 
the nation, too. Would the triumph be as great if he should throw tho 
books aside and drive his way over the House with some battering ram 
or newly invented explosive? j 

Through their wondertul genius and excessive lahor we associate, day 
and night, with the men and women of Shakespeare, Scott, Dickens, 
and Thackeray. 

An author certainly ought to have his chance in every market. Ho 
has none at all where the moment his product is exposed it is seized 
and confiseated. The point for which I am contending is won in all 
tairness when you grant copyrights to our own authors. Nowhere is it 
written that we may steal from our neighbors or rob the stranger that 
is within our gates, 

Even from a selfish point of view we should pass the bill, Itis good 
American policy. It may not raise wages. It may not materially af- 
fect the price of books. But it gives employment and that should be 
the grand economic design. It would light anew thousands of compos- 
ing rooms. It would cause hundreds of printers’ devils to dance with 
joy. It would delight the hearts of thousands of pressmen, stereotyp- 
ers, stitchers, and binders, 

The union printers throughout the count are practically unanimous 
in urging it upon Congress. ‘The International Typographical Union 
and its three hundred subordinate unions ask its passage. They com- 
prise over forty thousand printers alone. Scores of pressmen's and 
stereotypers’ unions favorit. They all say that its effect as a law will 
be to greatly stimulate book-printing in the United States. A vast 
amount of printing that naturally belongs here is now done on the other 
side of the water. It is done there fur the American market. Shell- 
plates are sent over to this country at a low rate of duty and are scat- 
tered among the publishers here. Enact this Jaw and all that book- 
making would come home to us. 

The book-making center of the English world, it has well been said, 
would then move westward from London and take up its abode in our 
American cities. The reason is obvious. The market here is far more 
extensive than in England. We have a population or 65,000,000 peo- 
ple, a majority of whom are readers, The United Kingdom hasa pop- 
ulation of a little more than half thisnumber. Not more than a quar- 
ter of them are readers. The market there for literature is limited. 
If this bill is passed the English author will soon learn that here is by 
iar the richest market. Louis Stevenson has already learned it. He 
will readily comply with the provisions of the law in view of the bene- 
fits he receives. The printers simply ask him to leave enough of his 
profits here to pay for his printing. The result will be that the print- 
ing establishments in America will be enlarged and increased in num- 
ber, and that work will be provided tor thousands who are now idle. 
The American author who goes abroad for a cheaper publishing market 
will be compelled to patronize home industry. He can no longer scat- 
ter his cheap shell- plates over this continent at the expense of American 
printers, 

‘There is nothing in the idea that the passage of this law will throw 
out of employment a large number of printers now engaged in reprint- 
ing the works of English authors. Nor will the law increase the price 
of standard literature. American publishers have already reprinted 
thousands upon thousands of volumes of the best English books with- 
out paying one cent to the authors. They will be printed here hereafter 
as cheap, if not cheaper, than heretofore. None of such works can 
have its price increased by this bill. It only affects works yet to be 
produced. Macaulay’s History of England, Rider Haggard’sand Hugh 
Conway’s novels, Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva, The Russians at the Gates 
of Herat, and thousands of similar works will be bought just as cheap 
hereaiter as they are bought to-day. . 

When the reprinting of these works began there was great competi- 
tion among American publishers, Each tried to overgrab and under- 
sell the other. Each book was put in type a dozen or more times at 
different places. Of course this gave increased work to type-setters, 
stereot pers, electrotypers, pressmen, stitchers, and binders, But a 
change has taken place. Theofficers of New York Typographical Union, 
No. 6, say that the mine has petered out. To-day only scores of print- 
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ers are employed upon such work where formerly hundreds were at 
work. The books are now put in type by stereotype establishments 
known to the craft as saw-mills.“ A book is really put into type 
only onee. Then the stereotype plates are sold to different publishing 
houses, who issue separate editions and put different imprints upon 
them. Instead of the type being set in a dozen establishments as for- 
merly, it is now really set in only one establishment and the plates are 
distributed to the others, They can be sold for far less than what it 
would cust to set the type once. 

Itis doubtful whether the passage of the bill would really increase 
the cost of new literature to the people. The increase in work for the 

ublishers would create a healthy competition; that competition would 
be so great that books would probably be sold atnearly as low a rate 
as they are sold to-day. 

Even if the price were somewhat increased there would be a com- 

tingadvantage. Heretofore many of the books have been printed 
Europe. The paper, the presses, the ink, and the type have been 
made by foreign artisans. ‘The work has been done by foreign ty: 
printers, and book-binders. By the provisions of this bill all will be 
changed. An immense amount of work that has been going to foreign 
artisans will be given to the trades of our own land. 

The typesetters, the stereotypers, the eleetrotypers, the lithogra- 

printers, book-binders, and finishers will be benefited directly and 
enormously. To some this fact of itself would be a strong argument 
for the passage of the bill. Few realize what an army is engaged in 
these trades in this prune 8 of Aa plaints maare 
than 86,000 persons nting, stereot; phing, 
and book-binding in the United States. The industry 33 
with wonderful rapidity. It is estimated that there are now nearly 
150,000 persons wing these callings in this country. All will be 
greatly benefited by the passage of this measure. 

There are no men whose interests have a higher claim to your foster- 
ing care and attention, no trade that deserves better of the public, none 
that performs greater service for smaller compensation, none that rep- 
resents more progress, intelligence, and character. Its workmen are 
equally distributed throughout the country. It is a mighty small place 
even in the most remote Territory that has not at least one printing es- 
tablishment. 

You can buy American books enjoying American copyrights to-day 
almost as cheap as these English reprints, Edward Bellamy’s Look- 
ing Backward can be had of any newsdealer for 50 cents, and Nation- 
alist clubs are printing it for 28 cents per copy. The same may be 
said of Archibald C. Gunther’s great novel, Mr. Barnes of New York. 
Competition for public favor and patronage ought to check exorbitant 
prices. It will be to the interest of the publishers to keep the prices 
as low as possible and thus increase the circulation of their publica- 
tions. More money is made by large sales at small profits than by 
small sales at large ts. As for book trusts, the newspaper and the 
magazine would quickly ruin anything of that kind. 

In time to come the tables may be turned. Americans may manu- 
facture plates and books in this country and ship them to England. 

So much for the selfish argument in behalf of the bill. To recur 
again to the moral argument: 

The stealing of the works of either English or American authors is a 
national disgrace. It is more than unjust to the authors who produce 
the books. The theft itself is not always a clean theft. The au- 
thors are not only injured in pocket, but in reputation, For instance, 
John Habberton’s Other People’s Children was issued serially in New 
York before the publication of the whole work in London. Brander 
Matthews tells us that the earlier chapters were reprinted in London 
under the proper title, the remaining chapters being condensed into 
three or four pages at the end. This mutilated and incomplete edition 
was into a ruinous competition with the authorized edition by 
Routledge & Co. Habberton had no redress. 

Dr. J. G. Holland’s Arthur Bonnicastle, printed in Scribner’s Mag- 
azine, was similarly mutilated. His Miss Gilbert's Career was shame- 
fully maltreated in England. Its title was altered and an attempt 
made to cize the story by substituting London for New York and 
changing a Fourtb-ofJuly celebration into a commemoration of the 
Queen's birthday. 

Another ease is quoted by Mr. Matthews thus: 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner tells me that he had 
house to issue Stud 


. About half of the work 
ished serially, and this half was of course omitted from the piratical edition. 

matter — — from. Scribner's was, to use Mr. Warner's own words, 
‘padded out with other staff of mine found in the magazine which had nothing 
to do with the book.” 


Another case cited is that of Professor William Matthews. He found 
in the Friendly Counsel Series’’ ofan English publisher an edition of 
his Sone in the World, containing less than half the work, 
without a hint to the public of the mutilation to which it had been 
subjected. ‘‘Of the two offenses,” said he, “theft is, I think, less 
vexatious than mutilation of the children of one’s brain.” Mr. Bran- 


der Matthews well adds, The American pirate, as a rule, kills his man 


by a shot through the heart; but the British pirate often uses an explo- 
sive bullet and lets his victim linger in agony.” 

Dozens of similar cases are cited. Col. T. W. Higginson found a 
work of his that had been issued by a London publishing house under 
a new name. One-third of his chapters had been omitted. The book 
contained his name as the author, and he was severely criticised in the 
English newspapers for having omitted certain important considera- 
tions which had been carefully included in the authorized edition. The 
Westminster Review's criticism was founded on this garbled copy. 

This shows what an American author may expect in England when 
he writes a serial story for Harper’s, Seribner's, The Century, or any 
1 magazine or newspaper, This bill provides the only sure rem- 
edy. It is just both to the English and to the American author. This 
is a nation of readers and a great nation. It stands upon principle. It 
fought the greatest war of modern times for a principle. It has joined 
other nations in suppressing piracy and the slave trade. Now let it 
join other nations in suppressing the literary piracy that has so long 
been a reproach to it. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN SANFORD, 


OF NEW YORK. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 9, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. H16) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, 


Mr. SANFORD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regard the provisions of this bill as of grave im- 
portance to the agricultural and business interests of the whole country, 
and I would feel myself derelict in duty were I not to lend my voice 
to its support. 

Free, open, and public discussion of questions of public concern has 
always been the trne American policy, and in pursuance of this poli 

ies from different sections of the country, representing the nation’s 
industries, were allowed to appear before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the better to enable it, if possible, to report a bill that would 
embrace a fair and equitable adjustment of the various schedules. 

And when we consider the great number of apparently conflicting 
interests necessarily involved in any revenue measure of this character, 
it is not surprising that widely 36 and at least a few 
extravagant statements should find exp on. This seeming conflict 
of interests ismore apparent, however, than real, and generally upon 
careful examination entirely disappears, and in this regard the com- 
mittee is to be congratulated upon having secured a clearer and more 
rightful understanding among all these great interests involved and 
upon having been able to report a bill which should meet the approval 
of all. 

In my consideration of this measure the first statement which I de- 
sire to premise is that the governmental policy of the United States 
should be to encourage the production, when practicable, of all raw 
materials used by our manufactories, and wool should be no exception 
to such general policy. 

Dodge says that there are imports valued at $240,000,000 per annum 
of agricultural products which should be 3 here, i. e., sugar, 
animals and their products, fibers, fruits and nuts, barley, leaf - tobacco, 
and wines. , 

The people of all nations are to-day living, toiling, and endeavorin 
to achieve plain business success as well as individual and natio: 
greatness under some distinctive industrial policy. And the condition, 
happiness. and prosperity of every member of the human family largely 
depend upon the character of the financial and industrial policy of the 
government under which he lives. 

Nations, like individuals, differ widely in capabilities, resources, and 
physical environments. What would bea wise and efficient policy for 
the ple of one country might be ill7 adapted to the citizens of 
ac How important it is, therefore, that in determining upon a 

roper economic policy the people of the United States should neither 
be influenced by foreign example nor dictated to by foreign powers. 

The character and extent of our landed territory, the nature and fer- 
tility of our soil, the effects and possibilities of our varied climate, the 
wants, circumstances, and aspirations of our people—these and other like 
patriotic considerations should alone aid and govern us in determin- 
ing whether the protective policy of thiscountry shall now be continued, 
perfected, and maintained, or whether, on the other hand, it shall be 
crippled, ruined, and abandoned. 
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The experience of the past demonstrates the necessities and possibil- 
ties of the future in national as well as private life. And our national 
experience in the present regard abundantly teaches us that whenever 
the farming interests of the country are depressed, that whenever the 

roducers of our so-called raw materials are denied the home market 

for the products of their toil, just that moment the sale of manufact- 

ured products is correspondingly curtailed, labor isthrown out of em- 
ent, and the genera! business interests of the country suffer. 

And in the light of the foregoing considerations it is just as essential 
to the highest national development and growth of the United States 
that varied and diversified industries should be built up and carefully 
maintained as it is that the manufacturing industry should predominate 
in England. In other words, the products of the farm, the mine, and 
the stock ranch in this country should be made to supply the mill, the 
factory, and theshop, and the finished products of these establishments 
will then in turn find a ready and increased market among the masses 
of the people. 

These great industrial interests of our people are so closely inter- 
mingled and united that no one of them can be materially injured 
without the balance being thereby caused to suffer. Our National 
Government should be founded not merely upon a union of States, but 
upon what will become a stronger and more enduring basis as the years 
8 by, namely, a union of the great industrial interests of our people. 

his is acommon basis upon which every citizen of this Republic, North 
and South, East and West, should be willing to stand. When our na- 
tional character is once thoroughly established upon such a basis, every 
American industry of consequence will „the equilibrium of our 
industrial life through fature years will be ed, and the bound- 
less capabilities of American soil, brain, and sinew will be developed. 
And with this development of the country’s resources will come a con- 
tinued growth and expansion of our home markets, to the magnitade 
of which the wonderfully alluring ‘‘ markets of the world” will be as 


mere pigmies. : 
AN INSUPFICIENT SUPPLY OF WOOL IN THES COUNTRY. 


In pursuance of the policy I have just mentioned, then, why should 
not the wools, which are consumed and used by the mills of this coun- 
try, be supplied to their fullest possible extent, at least, by the wool- 
growers and stock-raisers of the United States? Yea, more, why should 
not substantially all the wool which enters into the large quantities of 
woolen goods now imported, and which thereby di domestic 
wools to that extent, be produced in the United States? Allowing the 
same percentage of increase during the last ten years that was main- 
tained during the ten years immediately preceding 1880, there are to- 
day 6,037,422 farms in the United States. And on the same basis of 
caleulation these farms embrace a territory of 704,947,613 acres, and 
are owned, controlled, and cultivated by an agricultural population of 
nearly 9,000,000 people, or 20,000, 000, counting men, women, and 
children. 

In other words, more than two-fifths of the entire industrial popu- 
lation of the United States are engaged in agricultural pursuits, being 
nearly double the total number employed in man ing and min- 
ing combined. Of this great number of agriculturists, 1,020,728 are 
actual flock-owners, the majority of whom have families dependent 
them for support, which, together with the laborers by them em- 
ed, aggregate a population of nearly 4,000,000 who are directly 
interested in the wool industry. And, as the average acreage of each 
farm in 1880 was 134 acres, we may safely say that portions at least 
of 134,000,000 acres of farm lands in this country are now devoted to 
wool-growing and sheep husbandry. 

To this should also be added a vast acreage of the public domain 
which is used for ranching purposes. The present value of the wool- 
goning and sheep-raising plant now owned by the farmers of the 

nited States, consisting of lands devoted exclusively to this industry, 
barns, sheds, and other equipments employed in the management and 
care of sheep, is somewhat difficult of computation, but it has been 
approximately estimated to reach the immense sum of $408,291, 200. 
In the light of these statistics is it the part of wisdom to longer con- 
tinue to import large quantities of foreign wools, either in the raw or 
manufactured state, and thereby tarn the producers of domestic wool 
from our mill and doors? Do not these figures show that the 
farmers of the United States are fully equipped, as far as numbers and 
resources are concerned, to produce substantially all the wools con- 
sumed by our own people; and, if so, why should we longer allow the 
wool industry to decline? 


Moreover, these statistics, 
showing the present magnitude and capacity of the wool industry, when 
considered in connection with our great agricultural resources in re- 
Serve, from which the present dimensions and capacity of the wool in- 
dustry could and would be increased when the conditions are such as 
to warrant it, are sufficient to successfully refute the recent statements 
made bysome of our tariff reformers to the effect that the United States 


can not grow wool enough to supply the wants of our people, no mat- 
ter what duty is placed thereon. And in this connection I desire to 
call attention to the 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SHEEP AND WOOL INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES 


in relation to its past development. This industry has been built u 
and developed under a protective policy. There has not been a poun 
of wool produced in the United States for the last twenty-three years, 
there has not been a pound sold by our farmers within such time, that 
has not been protected against foreign production and foreign eompe- 
tition from 2} to 12 cents per pound. And what has been the effect of 
this policy? The result has been that this industry has increased, de- 
veloped, and enriched our farming interests, until to-day wool-growing 
is one of the leading industries of the United States. 

Let us look at the figures: In 1880, before the Morrill tariff was levied, 
the total amount of wool produced in this country was only 60,000,000 
pounds. In 1~84 (when the highest production was reached, the effect 
of the act of 1883 not yet having been felt) the domestic clip amounted 
to 308,000,000 pounds. Thus the progress of this industry under 
proper protection was such that in 1884 we produced over five times 
the amount of wool grown in 1860 under little or no protection. 

Again, in 1860 the amount of wool produced per sheep only averaged 
2}} pounds, while the present average weight of fleece reaches 6 pounds. 
Under the tariff of 1867 farmers were enabled to direct their attention 
to the careful breeding of sheep and the development of the finer grades, 
by crossing the various bloods, until not only have the most favorable 
results been obtained as to quality, but also the average weight of fleece 
has been more than doubled. 

During this same period, from 1860 to 1884, the number of worsted 
and woolen manufacturing establishments in the United States in- 
creased from 1,263 to 2,689; the number of hands employed therein 
was a ented nearly fivefold, increasing from 43,738 to 210,024; 
5 paid out in was raised from $10,153,938 to 
$56,866,904. And at the close of the period named the average cost of 
woolen goods had not only been cheapened to the consumers from 25 
to 30 per cent., but a producing industry had been developed that was 
paying into the pockets of our farmers the handsomesum of $91, 168,000 
every year. 

EFFECT OF ACT OF MARCH 3, 1833, UPON WOOL-GEOWING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Such were the growing condition and healthful influences of the wool 
industry in 1884, But as soon as the practical workings and effect of the 
act of March 3, 1883, were felt throughout the country there was a 
marked and harmful change. Under the general tariff revision of 1883 
there was a reduction which amounted to about 3 cents per pound on 
the finer grades of wool and a reduction of one-half and 1 cent per 
pound, respectively, on low and high duty wools of the third class. 
And under this slight reduction the importations of foreign wool leaped 
at once from 52,049,467 pounds in 1883 to 84,703,931 pounds in 1884, 
being an increase of 65 per cent. within a single year. These importa- 
tions of the foreign product have increased each succeeding year since 
1883 until last year (1889) the enormous quantity of 126,487,729 pounds 
were imported. 

In addition to this there was an unprecedented quantity of scoured 
wool imported last year under the name or guise of the various kinds 
of waste, the importations under this class and that of mungo, flocks, 
etc., amounting to 8,662,209 pounds and being more than double that 
of any prev.oas year. There were also im last year 3,616,326 
pounds of woolen and worsted yarns, which swell the total im tions 
of foreign wools into the United States for the year 1889 to 138,766, 264 
pounds. This is an inerease in favor of the foreign producer of over 165 
per cent. in the importations of raw wools alone within the short space 
of six years. During the same period the value of the importations of 
worsted and woolen goods has increased $10,129,027, which increase 
is equivalent to about 30,000,000 pounds of domestic wool in the 


grease. 

But this is not the only unfortunate result of the reduction of the 
woo} tariff in 1883. Not only have the importations of foreign wools 
increased to the extent named, but the amount of the home clip has 
correspondingly decreased, owing to the resulting lower prices and be- 
ing displaced by the cheaper foreign product. In 1884 the flocks of 
the United States numbered 50,626,626 sheep, while in 1888 the total 
number of sheep in the country was only 42,599,079, showing a reduc- 
tion of 8,027,547 head. The clip for the same year (1888) was 265,- 
000,000 pounds, being 43,000,000 pounds less than the clip of 1884; 
that is to say, under the tariff reduction of 1883 the grower of domestic 
wools has been compelled to drive his own sheep to theslaughter-house, 
and in the face of an increased home consumption has been forced to 
witness the foreign acquisition and occupation of the home market and 
the sad and rapid decline of his own industry. 

In contrast with this result, if no change had been made in the wool 
tariff in 1883 and the same rate of development which was then 
made had been maintained until the present time—and there is every 
reason to believe that it would—we would now have in the United 
States 61,332, 438sheep, producing an annual clip of 366,994,628 pounds, 
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or nearly one-third more than the present production. This being so, 
should we longer silently witness this great decline in one of the most 
valued industries of the country, an industry to which, owing to the 
varied character of climate and soil, our country is especially adapted? 
Certainly not. The experience of the last six years has conclusively 
proven the necessity and demonstrated the wied om of the provisions 
of this bill. 
EVASIONS OF THE PRESENT LAW—NOILS, TOPS, ECT. 


By the terms of article 4 of the schedule on wools in the bill now 
under consideration, all wools which have been improved by the ad- 
mixture of merino or English blood are to be excluded from wools of 
class 3. And under article 6, which is an entirely new provision, 
such improved wools are to be classified for duty either as class 1 
(clothing wools) or class 2 (combing wools), as the case may be. This 
provision is a fair one and ought not to be and, so far as I am informed, 
is not objectionable to manufacturers. It was inserted in the bill at 
the instance of the wool-growers for the purpose of preventing wools 
from being imported under the name and guise of third-class wools 
which are in fact intended for clothing purposes. 

There have been a few attempts under our present law to import as 
third-class wools higher grades containing traces of blood and intended 
for other ae ean There is a wool denominated Adrianople, which is 
really a clothing woo), that is sometimes imported inthis manner. But 
while I am referring to this feature I want to say that the great weak- 
ness of the present tariff act, whereby the grossest injustice results to 
the wool-growers of the United States, is found in the clauses relating 
to noils, tops, and the various kinds of waste. Since the act of 1883 
became a law and under the rulings of the Treasury Department dar- 
ing the last Administration, not only have large quantities of scoured 
wool thus been imported under a low rate of duty, but also considerable 
quantities of third-class wools have been imported ina partially manu- 
factured state in the form of noils and tops, which went directly into 
clothing and other articles, though only paying a duty of 23 or 5 cents 
per pound. 

In 188% there were 6,552, 473 pounds of wool in this condition (noils) im- 
ported into the United States from England alone, and 2,983 716 pounds 
from France, while it is estimated that 5,000,000 pounds of third-class 
wools were made into no Isafter being imported into this country,one-half 
of which was used for clothing parposes. So that it is safe to say that 
nearly 12,000,000 pounds of wools which paid third-class duties were 
used in 188s for clothing purposes. These noilsare not a raw material 
either, having gone through many different. processes before reaching 
the condition of noils. And yet large quantities of pure scoured wool 
(tops) were imported last year under the head of waste and paid a duty 
of only 10 cents per pound. 

Quite a number of English firms within the last year adopted the 
practice of breaking up these wool tops by process of machinery and 
mixing them with from 10 to 15 per cent. of genuine waste for pur- 
poses of shipment to the United States. According to the report of 
the United States consul at Bradford, made to the Department of State 
March 19, 1889, the total amount of waste from Botany (Australian) 
wool produced by the English mills Jast year which was available for 
shipment to the United States was 1,225,366 pounds. Itis almost ex- 
elusively the product of this kind of woo! that is shipped to the United 
States as wool waste, and yet the importations under the head of wool 
waste” from England forthe year 1889 amounted to 5,847,712 pounds. 
That, in substance, means that about 4,622,346 pounds of pure wool 
tops were fraudulently imported last year under the name and guise 
of waste and paid a duty of only 10 cents per pound, whereas they 
should have paid a duty of three times that amount. 

The value of noils made from third-class wools, which now pay a 
duty of 5 cents per pound, will average from 20 to 30 cents per pound. 
It will thus be seen that these wools not only compete with and dis- 
place our finer grades of wool, but that by the factor of labor which 
they contain they have been advanced far beyond the natural state. 

England and France did not grow a pound of the wool from which 
the noils were made that they sent into the United States in 1888, but 
these countries were thus enabled to get the product of their labor into 
the American market to the prejudice both of the grower of domestic 
wools and the lahor which he employs. Under the provisions of this 
bill all noils will be required to pay a duty of 30 cents per pound, while 
tops will be held to have been advanced by process of manufacture 
and will be subjected to same duties as are imposed upon manufact- 
ures of , wool. 

Enact the provisions of this bill into law and you will no longer hear 
the wool-growers of the United States complain that wools imported 
under the third class are being used for clothing and other similar pur- 
poses; and such provisions will be of equal if not greater advantage to 
the prodacer of domestic wool than any direct increase in the rate of 
duty which it is proposed to give him by the terms of this bill. 

TOTAL IMPORTATIONS OF WOOL, WORSTED, AND WOOLENS—PEROPORTION OF THE 
HOME WOOL MARKET NOW ENJOYED BY FOREIGNERS. 

In order that we may fully comprehend what is to be gained by 
further protecting and developing the wool-growing industry in the 
United States, let us fora moment look at the home field now occupied 
and supplied by foreign wools. The importations of wools and 


eg for the year ending June 30, 1889, were as fol- 
ows: 


Wools of first class 
Wools of second class. 


Wools of third elass... 10, 417, 190 
C 3 „74. 
Mess 19, 466, 474 
Woolen cloth . . 9. 475, 878 
Worsted and other manufact 16, 136, 901 
Waste, mungo, flocks, ete... 3,447, 201 
Yarns (woolen and worsted 2.063.511 
70, 538, 557 


The above total constitutes the largest importation of foreign wools 
and manulactures of wool ever made in the history of the United States! 
It has never been equaled in any one year since the Government was 
founded! Furthermore, on account of the partial or total manulact- 
ured state and highly cleansed condition in which the balk of the for- 
eign wools are thus imported, a much larger amount of domestic wool 
is thereby displaced than 1s disclosed by the foregoing figures. Nearly 
all wools of the second class (combing wools) being imported washed, 
the average shrinkage thereof would not be more than 20 per cent., 
whereas the average shrinkage of such wools unwashed is 40 per cent. 
Again, 20,756,141 pounds of third-class wools, consisting chiefly of 
Donskoi, paid the high duty last year. These wools are all washed off 
the sheep’s back. The average shrinkage of such wools is only 13} per 
cent., while the shrinkage of unwashed wools of the third class is 52 
per cent. 

I desire here to call attention to the heavy importation of woolen 
and worsted yarns last year, also to the large and unusual dmount of 
wool imported under the head of waste. The importations of foreign 
yarns have increased 816 per cent. since the reduction of the tariff in 
1883, while the importations under the head of waste during the same 
time have increased 772 per cent! These importations of waste have, 
in many instances, contained a large percentage of pure wool top, and 
will, together with the yarns imported, average the equivalentof three 
times their weight in uncleansed wool. Each pound of the manufact- 
ures of wool will average 34 pounds of raw wool., Based upon the re- 
spective comparisons I have just made, therefore, the total importa- 
tions of foreign wools for 1889 represent the following equivalent of 
unwashed domestic wool: 


Equivalent 


Importations. in domestic 


E E ũ ñ ͤ-[« xP 
Wools of second class... 
Wools of third class...... 
Yarns and waste, eto. . . 
AU other manufactures of w 


Total foreign wools imported 
Domestic elip . . . . . 


Total home market u.. 

* Value, $62,000,000, 

+ Of the estimated 2.000, 000. 000 pounds grown in the world, this would be 80 
per cent., or nearly one-third. 

These figures, then, plainly demonstrate what it is possible to gain 
by proper protection, namely: More than one-half of the wool market 
of this country, which is now being supplied by foreign wools, would 
thereby be denied to the wool-growers and herders of Australia, Uru- 
guay, and New Zealand, and instead wonld be secured to the farmers 
and the ranchmen of the United States. 

REMEDIES FOR OUR DECLINING WOOL INDUSTRY. 

This brings us to consider how the present unfortunate condition of 
our wool-growing industry may be practically remedied. Not only 
should the further decline of this industry in the United States be 
stopped, and what has been lost during the last six years be regained, 
but the opportunity which it now presents to extend and enlarge an 
industry in which a great class of our citizens are already engaged, 
should not be allowed to go by default. Why longer pursue a policy 
that is virtually driving the farmers of this country out of the wool- 
growing business into other lines of agriculture which are already over- 
crowded and at the same time denying to the manufacturers and labor- 
ing men of the United States the privilege of making $52,000,000 worth 
ol the goods which are now consumed by our own people? It is cer- 
tainly inconsistent to longer insist upon reaching out after the markets 
of the world with the products of an industry in which we have not 
yet filled our markets at home. 

By the terms of this bill the duty upon woolsof the first class (cloth- 
ing wools) will be 11 cents per pound, whereas the present duty upon 
all such wool, the value of which is 30 cents or less per pound (exclud- 
ing charges), is 10 cents, and upon all costing more than 30 cents the 
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rate of duty is 12 cents per pound, but as nearly all this class of wool 
is imported at the low duty the increase in duty now proposed practi- 
cally amounts to 1 cent per pound. This is a restoration of a little over 
one-third only of the reduction made by the act of 1883, and em- 
braces a class of wools which come into direct competition with our 
American wools, as the great bulk of ail the wools grown in the United 
States can be used for clothing purposes. 

I am aware it is contended by certain manufacturers that it is abso- 
lutely essential to have certain grades and quantities of foreign cloth- 
ing wools to mix with our domestic wools in order to produce a certain 
class of fabrics which the American market at present demands and 
which, it is claimed, can not be produced by the domestic wools alone. 
The soundness of this proposition, as a basis upon which to found a 
permanent national policy, in my opinion, may well be questioned by 
the wool-growers of the United States. True, in order to obtain the 
best results in certain fabrics and to meet the demands of so-called 
‘fashion’? it may often be necessary for the manufacturer to mix, in 
certain proportions, different kinds of wool, dependent upon the strength 
of tiber, degree of luster, and felting qualities possessed by each. 

But in securing these various selections of wool for the purposes of 
such fabrics, the American wools present sufficient variety to substan- 
tially meet all practical requirements. In grades we produce every de- 

ee of fiber, from that of the very finest full-blood merino down to the 

ow medinm and common quarter bloods, while in length and strength 
of fiber, elasticity, luster and felting properties the character of our do- 
mestie clothing wools presents a wide and varied field indeed. These 
last-mentioned characteristics of wool depend almost wholly upon con- 
ditions of soil, climate, and the care and management of the sheep from 
which the wool is produced. And this, in a large measure, accounts 
for the great variety in the present character of our domestic wools, 
and argues well for further capabilities and accomplishments in the 
same direction, for no other country of the globe such varied 
qualities of climate and soil as are found in the United States. 

There is now a vast acreage of lands iu the older States, extending 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Missisippi River, which produce fine, 
bright clothing wools. The States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan, New York, West Virginia, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont, with their cultivated pastures and adaptability of climate and 
soil, produce wools of specially fine character, while many of the other 
States and Territories tarther west, whore the wild and native grasses 
have been superseded by agricultural grasses or where there are abun- 
dant natural pasturages, also produce good clothing wools. Of these 
last-mentioned States, portions of Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Montana perhaps rank the highest in the production 
of fine, bright wools. 

With this extensive home field from which to select clothing wools, 
it would seem that all reasonable demands of the market (however ca- 
pricious) could certainly be supplied. And even granting that we do 
not now produce certain lustrous wools which are required in the manu- 
facture of particular fabrics, such fact would by no means prove that 
wools of the character named could not be in a few years, with proper 
attention and encouragement, saccessfully produced in this country. 
On the contrary, the physical features of the United States and its va- 
ried qualities of climate and soil clearly demonstrate its capacity to 
grow all kinds of clothing wools. 

In further proof of this statement let us look to the countries where 
these imported clothing wools are grown. There were imported last 
year directly from Australasia 10,137,788 pounds of first-class wools 
and 9,943,697 pounds were also imported from England which were 
chiefly grown in British possessions in Australasia, which importations 
together amount to two-thirds of the total importations of such wools 
from all other countries combined. In this connection I notice that 
some have recently claimed that the present tariff rates wholly shut 
out the wools of South America from the markets of this country, but 
as a matter of fact 5,666,328 pounds of clothing wool were imported 
from Uruguay during the year ending June 30, 1889. 

Of all these importations, however, it is chiefly the Australian wools 
which are claimed to be of superior luster, and which, it is alleged, can 
not be produced in this country. These wools are grown principally in 
what is known as the Hill district“ of South Australia, in Victoria, 
and in New South Wales. Now, all these districts, and also Uruguay, 
are located between the thirtieth and fortieth parallels of south lati- 
tade, while the great body of the United States is located between the 
same v parallels of north latitude, all of these districts, as well as the 
United States, being in the temperate zone. The pastures of Uruguay 
consist of the southern extension of the Brazilian table-lands—being 
high rolling plains—which abound in natural vegetation, but similar 
in character of soil to many portions of the southern and western parts 
of the United States. 

Probably the most lustrous wools of Australia are produced in the 
district of New South Wales, upon the western slopes of the Australian 
Alps and Blue Mountains. The northwestern district of Victoria and 
portions of Queensland also produce wools suitable for the American 
market. These districts are of moderate elevation, fairly well watered 
and timbered, a warm, light, sandy soil, and the av rain- 
fall is about 21 inches; bnt occasional droughts prevail which mate- 
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rially injure the quality and staple of the Australian wools. On account 
of the sandy nature of the soil, the absence of general cultivation, and 
the warm climate a very slight diminution in the ordinary rainfall 
causes much more disastrous results to pastures and to the character of 
the wool-clip in the districts named than the same Joss of rainfall would 
entail upon the fields and flocks of the United States. 

In fact, it is evident that there are no peculiarities of climate or soil 
possessed by Australia which are really essential to the production of 
Une, elastic, and lustrous clothing wools, that are not also found to pre- 
vail in many portions of this country. Moreover, the value for cloth- 
ing purposes of all wools depends largely upon the felting properties 
which they possess. And chan felting properties are almost wholly 
dependent upon two qualities, the fineness and softness of the fiber. 
As to the first of these qualities (fineness), we have the testimony of 
perhaps the highest scientific authority which this country affords to 
the effect that the American wools will favorably compare with any of 
the fine wools of foreign growth, except it be possibly a few of the 
Negretti wools of Germany. 

I refer to a report made in 1886 under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, by Professor William MeMurtrie, of the Illinois 
University, a gentleman who has given this subject special attention and 
systematicstudy. Under thecareful and skillful test made by the gen- 
tleman named, it was shown that the finest American merino wools 
reached the unusual Jimit of 2,539 fibers to the square inch, being equal 
to the maximum limit of the finest Saxony wools. While an exami- 
nation of merino wools produced in various States from California to 
Vermont showed the general average to be much below the figure 
named, yet the above is sufficient to demonstrate what great degree of 
perfection it is possible to attain in the United States under existing 
conditions of climate and soil by proper and careful management. As 
against this showing a special report on wool and manufactures of wool 
issued by the Treasury Department in 1888 places the number of fibers 
to the square inch in the Australian merino wools from 1,920 to 2,400, 
being ranked a little below the ordinary merino, which in the same 
report is estimated at just 2,400. 

Again, as to the second quality upon which felting proprieties de- 
pend (softness of fiber), an equally favorable showing is made by the 
United States when the character of its soil is compared with that of 
Australia and other foreign countries. The softness of the fiber isa 
quality of the highest importance in clothing wools and is not depend- 
ent upon the fineness of the wool, but the character of the soil and 
pasture upon which the sheep is allowed to graze has influence 
ugon the fleece in this respect. Light, calcareous soil a tendency 
to produce harsh wools, and an extremely hot climate has the same ef- 
fect, while a rich, loamy soil and moderate climate are condacive to a 
softand silky fleece. For these reasons the fertile soil of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the mild climate of the South and Pacific slope are 
especially adapted to produce good results, and many of the other and 
colder sections of the county with the facilities of feed and housing 
with which they are now equipped, yield even softer wools than the 
sections named. 

Therefore, the only conclusion which can reasonably and logically 
follow is that the conditions of climate and capacity of soil are not 
wanting in the United States, whereby all kinds of clothing wools may 
be successfully grown. The fact is that within the parallels of lati- 
tude heretofore mentioned the degree of fineness of the fiber does not 
depend so much upon the section of the country in which such wools 
are grown as it does upon the condition of the animal producing the 
same, as to health, nutrition, and care which it receives at the hands 
of the owner. This is proven by the history of fine-wool sheep hus- 
bandry both in this country and in Europe. 

The correctness of such statement readily appears when we consider 
that recent measurements of the fibers of wool produced in the famous 
flocks of Wells and Dickinson in 1815 show that such wools were even 
coarser than that of the long-wooled merinos of the present time. And 
to-day the fine merino wools of the same blood and from the same sec- 
tion of the country differ in fineness from 5 to 15 per cent., dependent 
upon difference in feed, protection from storms, and general care and 
management. 

The existing rates of duty upon combing wools are 10 and 12 cents 
per pound, the dividing limit being fixed at wools valued at 30 cents. 
By the terms of this bill the duty on all wools of this class will be 12 
cents per pound, which is practically an increase of 2 cents, as substan- 
tially all wools of this class have heretofore been imported at the low 
duty. The importations of this class of wools are not generally large, 
although the shipments have increased some since 1883, there being 
6,871,666 pounds imported last year. The States of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, aud Michigan, also many other sections of the country, are 
growing excellent combing wools, and not a pound of this class of wools 
should be imported. 5 

So that, in view of the skill and reputation which our American flock- 
masters have attained in the management of sheep, together with the 
facilities of soil and climate by the United States, the pro- 
duction of wool should certainly be encouraged by further protection 
in accordance with the provisions of this bill, and the heavy and in- 
creasing importations thereby be correspondingly curtailed. 
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The Sileott Defalcation, 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 16, 1890. 


The House having. under consideration the bill (H. R. 4539) to provide for the 
speedy settlement of questions arising out of the defalcation of the late Sergeant- 
at-Arms, and making an appropriation to meet the deficit— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: When this question first arose I had the honor to make 
the first public declaration that, in my judgment, the late Sergeant-at- 
Arms was, to all intents and purposes, in law and equity, a disbursing 
officer of the Government, and that no defalcation of his created a bar- 
rier to the right of a member of Congress to be paid the lawful salary 
which the Government owed him. 

In an interview which I gave to the Washington Post I used the fol- 
lowing language: 

lI differ with the opinions expressed in the afternoon papers and with the cur- 
rent opinion on the street that the members of Congress will lose the mone 
Fien to them as and which wasstolen by Sileott. Theground upon whic 


elaim is a: is that the t-at-Arms is the agent of Con; 


gressmen 
and presents a receipted voucher at the T ee he 


reasury Departmen: 

C therefore, holds the receipt of the 

mem 
This ground is not In the first place, the receipt is on] ima facie 
evidence of payment and may be explained or contradicted. 2 In the next place, 
the is the constituted officer to make ce payment f for the Gov- 
emm to the members of Congress. He is in no se: agent of the Con- 
No man can be in Sn Same OF ere Renan tne he is 


werleas to remove and whom he never originated. 


Now. to illustrate; A member of Congress takes his voucher, approved by 
the and — rag on the4th of the month and presents it 4 
the mt officials will not pay him a cent. 
‘They say to We ‘don't deat — For 7 Ba years our course of 
business has been to take vouchers the amount represented, band 
eee So tia Barnet Soe ae he disburses it.” 
‘The rules of the House provide that the -Arms sball keep the ac- 
counts, pay and salariesto to law. Thecustom and 
that the t has estab’ which is equivalent. to 


Arms as the agent of the 
the Se 


r is this all, RE Se oo Y mone by 
violation of the 


‘ovember, in 
it not been paid until the 20th of November the prob- 
the defalcation would not have taken 


ALE 
r 


But a take my position upon the other und, that the member never ap- 
ted the agent and is nowise 8 by his aots thatthe that the Government has es- 
— system thro 


the Treasury Departmen: h 

payment w attom ped. „ 

Rad given bond for the faithfa performance of his auy: aa the agent peyer 

Ana VENISON ligation of the Government and that obi ion never has been 
canceled, 


This was the first declaration by any member of Congress 
in favor of the claim of pe send tobe paid. Subsequently opinion 
among the lawyers of the House and of the country has become sub- 
stantially unanimous that my position was the true one, and I regret 
that we can not have at once and without delay the sober judgment of 
a lawful tribunal of great lawyers, with life tenure of office, to say 
whether er not this Government can play the part of a three-card-monte 
dealer to cheat members of Congress out of A ah salary. 

The action of the Treasury officials in putting in motion the clamor 
that members ot were to lose their money was a shocking in- 
novation upon the preconceived ideas that I have of what is right and 
proper for a Government official in that capacity. 

Were it necessary to do so, sharp criticism might be indulged in with 
justice against the payment of these vouchers to Silcott by the Treas- 
urer on the day he did and in the manner he did, and I trust that a 
full and brew, investigation of the whole matter will be made and 
that we may fully understand and at whose door lies the 
acm fault and whose legal act it was by which this payment was 

e. 

How did it come about that Silcott, on the 27th, 29th and 30th of 
November, was enabled to draw the large sums of money which he did 
apa illegal vouchers and before any such money was due to anybody? 

may be simply a matter for the accounting officers of the 
but it seems to me that it would be a proper subject of investigation 
by this committee. But my purpose at this time is simply to set my- 
self right before my constituents in the attitude which I have assumed, 
and which t+ hat bea entitled to be paid this money. 

In the first there was due to me prior to the 4th day of Decem- 
ber, 1889, $191.64. There was found in the safe of the Sergeant-at- 

Arms, independent of the proceeds of the November vouchers, $72,626.70 


less $14,560, improperly and unlawfully paid to the National esr 
politan Bank. This money belonged to and was applicable to the pa, 
ment of the balance due to members, and I was entitled to — 1 5 
that day out of the money in the hands of the Sergeant-at-Arms the 
whole amount, $191.64. Now, then, what else? On the 29th day of 
November Sileott drew upon a voucher signed by me, $416. The 
vouchers paid on this day began with DEHAVEN and ended with Ma- 
SON. 

The amount of money drawn on these vouchers was deposited in a 
bundle in the safe of the Sergeant-at-Arms and was found there un- 
touched by the committee of investigation. There was the money, 
the exact $416 drawn upon my voucher. If Silcott was my agent to 
draw that money then he deposited it in the safe as my money and it 
belonged to me and nobody else, and I am entitled to draw it and ap- 
ply it to my own use. What have I done to forfeit my right to it? If 
Leedom was a disbursing officer, as I say he was, then he has drawn 
money to pay my salary and has not handed it to me, and therefore 
the Government can not hold me responsible. 

If he is adisbursing officer, as I say he is, then he has failed to pay me 
my salary and the Government is responsible forit overagain. There 
is nothing complicated in all this; it is one of the simplest matters of 
business that could be conceived of I want nothing in this matter but 
what is justly due me. I do not want a cent by bag Sapiens or sharp 
construction of the Jaw, but I will not be driven es nor 
the utterance of demagogues to forfeit $607.64, —— I know it is my 
money and justly belongs tome. What act of mine has forfeited it? 
When, where, and under what circumstances did I lose my right Be 
be paid? I have done exactly what the Government insisted I 
do. Ihave taken only steps that would be recognized by the Gere 
ment as pertinent and proper. I have done that which the Govern- 
ment demanded as a condition ent to my receiving my pay, and 
I am entitled to it, and, with all due respect to gentlemen who Bold a 
different opinion, I am willing to submit my claim to any intelligent 
court in christendom. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 
JAMES KERR, 


HON. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 30, 1890, 


2 the bill (S. 389) ting 3 5 to soldiers and sailors who are incapac- 
foe A fiat — er abor, and providing for pensions to widows, 
children, and parate parents. 


Mr. Me. KERR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is with some diffidence I present my views on the 
question we have under consideration to-day. I the fact that 
my term of service in the House has been of short duration, conse- 
quently I feel my inexperience and embarrassment, but eee e 
a full sense of my responsibility to the district I have the honor to rep- 
resent, responsibility to my country, and justice to those men who bore 
the Stars wend Stripes to final triumph at Appomattox and Joneshorough 


compels me to protest against the action of the Committee on Rules 
which by the resolution just reported and ed has forced upon the 
House the immediate consideration of involving the expendi- 
ture of about forty millions in money without time for deliberate con- 
sideration and debate, with only a limited ity for amendment. 

It is not right. It is not fair to the It is not fair to the sol- 
dier. For weeks the mails to members have been loaded with petitions 


and letters protesting against the Senate bill and the bill reported by 
the House Committee on Invalid Pensions, known as H. R. 8297, mis- 
called a service-pension bill, which is now offered as a substitute. An 
attempt was made on Monday, April 7, to force this Morrill measure 
through the House under a suspension of the rules. Fortunately, the 
scheme did not succeed. The veterans and their friends throughout the 
country understand the motive which prompted that attempt to use the 


gag rule. 

The majorit ty in the House sought to prevent the passage of a 
NERES 8 by not allowing 1 Dti or amendment of 
the bill they reported. They are endeavoring to accomplish the same 
thing now. The Republican in control of every branch of the 
Federal Government is forgetful of the promises made by its candidates 


and leaders at every cross-road, at every political mee for the last 
five years, in which they promised liberal to er ys in blue. 
Now they have the opportunity we find them he issue. 


When the Democratic party, h its leader, 8838 
We are in favor of liberal legislation in your behalf; we favor a just 
and equitable pension Jaw as a recognition and a reward for honorable 
service,” the gentlemen on the otherside of this House were zealous in 
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denouncing the Democratic party as inimical to the soldiers’ interests. 
They said we were not honest; that we did not intend tocarry out the 
promises we made. 

Our answer was, you have promised more than you intend to carry 
out; you are attempting to use the Grand Army of the Republic and 
the veterans as a cat’s-paw to regain power and secure control of the 
Government; once you have done this, the veterans may wait. 

Now whatisthesituation? Byascratch we have the Republican party 
in power. In control of every braneh of the Federal Government, with 
a complete working majority in the Fifty-first Congress, although some 
of this majority had been secured through the most ontrageous abuse 
of political power, ignoring all rights, all justice, and the express will 
of the people, with rules to govern this body, adopted through brute 
force and enforced in partisan malice, there is nothing to prevent the 
majority party from carrying out every promise made to the soldiers 
of the country, but you are not doing it. Six months of the Fifty-first 
Congress have come and gone and nothing is done until to-day we have 
brought in here a measure that is not in line with the demands and 
wishes of the old soldiers and their friends, a measure from its title 
intended to deceive the veterans. They are asking for a service pen- 
sion; you give them a fraud. 

I have never heard of a soldier asking for the passage of this bill. 
Everywhere among the veterans is the injustice of this measure fully 
recognized. Nearly seven hundred thousand menenlisted in the Army 
under twenty years of age; noneof these unless disabled can receive 
the henefits of this proposed law for fifteen years yet. Only a few of 
these bright, able, active young men fresh from the school, the farm, 
the workshop, many of them boys of tender age, unused to the hard- 
ships of life, 9 and privations can never be told only 
a few of these can ever hope to receive this pension; most of them will 
be in their graves long before the time when this proposed law can ap- 
ply to them. 

Statistics show that of one hundred men who start ont in life with 
equal advantages in way of health only ten ever reach the age of sixty 
years. It is safe to say not more than one-twentieth of the boys in blue 
who enlisted under twenty years of age will be benefited by this bill. 
Some, it is true, may have been able to prove a disability and are pen- 
sioned already, but it seems to me the object of this bill is to deceive 
the soldier, to make him believe that an attempt has been made on 
the part of the Republicans to carry out at least some of the promises 
made when they were seeking the soldier’s vote. 

Mr. Speaker, the disguise is too thin to the majority party of this 
House. I wish to say your object is apparent. The soldiers of this 
country can not be fooled with chaff. This bill is a subterfuge and a 
cheat. It is the child of the pension agent, many of whom through 
the party in power have become leeches upon the soldiers of this coun- 
try, sucking their life-blood, preventing the soldier from getting the 
proper legislation, for when simple justice is done, when the pension 
measures which the soldiers everywhere are become laws, 
the eS ae Os hence his oppo- 
sition. I have heard tsaid frequently that the party in power in this 
House are tely in the.grasp of the pension combination 
smene their party, who will prevent the soldier from getting his 
just dues. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if this is true, the action of those in charge of the 
soldiers’ interests will be the test, If, in obedience to the demands of 
those who have become rich at the expense of the veterans of this coun- 
try, you do not full justice to those who left home, friends, and business 
in the flower of youth to defend this Unien from disintegration, to pre- 
serve the unity of States, who fought the battles of the war and won its 
ere if you do not full justice to these, you must take the respon- 
sibility. 

When you get the answer, as you surely will in the next election, 
you can not complain that you were not admonished. 

You have been voting liberal pensions to the brigadiers and the majors. 
Itis time you were doing something for the rank and file. Call up the 
Pennsylvania gervice- pension bill, make it a law, and you will do justice 
to the soldier, which has already been too long deferred. Give the 
honest, faithful soldiers of the country a service-pension law, and you 
will soon scatter the horde of pension sharks that have been getting 
rich at the of the poor veteran, the soldier will be taken out 
of politics, and all classes will be satisfied. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope we will not forget our obligation to the men 


83 Take off the age limit; itis outrageousand is ealeulated to 
deceive. Careful statistics show the average life of a soldier to be fifty- 
six years; to pass a law pensioning him when he reachessixty-two years 
of age is a fraud upon its face. It is a political measure, never in- 
tended to benefit the saldier. Away with it; give us an honest pension 
law. It has been argued that a general service-pension law will cost 
the Government too much money. 

I have.no doubt if all iha sehen schemes which are in this to take 
the people’s money, such as erection of Federal buildings, rivers and 
harbors, and hundreds of smaller tions looking to the benefit 
of certain members of Congress in te loeality—if ali these 


become laws, if all these demands are satisfied, there will be nothing 
left for the soldier but some measure of this kind which can do him 
no good, a measure which is not equitable, just, or fair; a measure 
which seems to say to the soldiers of the country The Government 
will give you a pension if you live until sixty-two and we feel safe in 
promising this because statistics show you can not live that long.“ 

What a travesty of justice! To you who seem determined to put the 
soldier off with this delusion, all I have to say is the time will surely 
come when the soldier will sit in the committee of the whole on the 
question of who shall fill your places. When the votes are counted 
you will find it decided oe the ballot you have been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. 

I regret very much the mad haste of the majority of the House, which 
gives no time for amendmentand little for debate. Iregret very much 
the rule of this House which prevents my voice from being heard fully 
on this subject and against this injustice to the honest soldiers of the 
country. But I rejoice, Mr. Speaker, that it is not yet in the power of 
Congress to prevent our appeal to the people. 


Samuel Sullivan Cox. 


BEMARES 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 19, i 


‘The House bm under 8 of respeet to the 
> a Samuel Sullivan seme nate from the State 

erk 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the shadow of death over the form of 
—— Sullivan Cox ee world lost a 3 tipe 

our a devoted patriot, ts most 
5 the people of the South a man ever ready to de- 
fend them against wrong and oppression, and the poor and lowly a 
champion who delighted to use his great talents in their bebalf 
Genuine sorrow filled millions of hearts. A great, a good, a gifted 
man was no more. He whose life had been devoted to his country and 
to his fellow-men had left us forever. A volume of devotion and good 
deeds was finished, an effort in the cause of humanity had been ac- 
complished. 

He was an intellectual giant, an opedia of information, and a 
monarch of words. In the forum and in debate he was imperial. In 
the thousand or more conflicts with the ablest men during the long 
period of his public life he was always victor. In the halls of Con- 

like the most famous;Roman gladiator, he was ever trium vm 
in the history of our country have we seen so many 
h great and varied talents, such bountiful culture, and such lovable 
qualities all blended 8 When has a man lived so 3 


criticism, i 
most scrutinizing op pau could never find a single act upon which 
they could lay She Sanit Sennen for censure, 

Mr. Cox's were people of distinction and very high stand- 
ing. His father, the Hon. Ezekiel Taylor Cox (born May 2 25, 1795, died 
May 18, 1873), moved from New Jersey to Zanesville, Ohio, early in 
the century, was State senator, clerk of of the supreme court of Ohio, 
United States marshal, etc. 

His grandfather was General James Cox (born October 16, 1753, died 
September 12, 1810); officer in the Revolution; speaker of the New 
Jemy Assembly; member of Congress at the time of his death. 

is great-grandfather was Judge Joseph Cox (born August 18, 1713, 


diei A 17, 1801), known as @ man of strong mind and unblem- 
ished ter. 

88 15 great-great-grandſather was James Cox (born A 6 18, 1672, 

died April 17, 1750), a large landholder and a man highly respected 


in the community. 

His great-great-great-grandfather was Thomas Cox, who settled in 
Upper Freehold Township, Monmouth County, New Jersey, in 1670. 
He was one of the 3 original proprietors of the province of 
East New Jersey. 

Mr. Cox, the sixth in descent of the persons enumerated, was born 
at Zanesville, Ohio, September 30, 1824. His quick, bright mind 
enabled him to acquire information very rapidly, and before he was 
eighteen he had so far completed his classical course that he was enabled 
to commence the study of law. At twenty-five he was the owner and 
— — SAE AAEN S Wag 

inent men eon 
5 . he was the chairman of the execu- 
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tive committee of the Democratic party of Ohio, and won great distinc- 
tion in the campaign of 1853, during which Mr, Medill, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, was elected governor. 

When scarcely more than thirty years of age the appointment as sec- 
retary of legation to Great Britain was tendered him, but he declined 


the honor. He afterwards accepted a similar position to represent the 
United States with the Peruvian Government. 

At thirty-two he was elected to Congress, where he at once took 
a remarkable position fora new member and so young a man. He 
continued as a member of this body with but little interruption from 
that time to the day of his death, comprising a period of nearly a third 
ofa century. He was a member of the national convention at Chicago 
in 1864 which nominated McClellan and Pendleton, the convention 
which nominated Horatio Seymour and Frank P. Blair in New York 
in 1868, and the convention which nominated Tilden and Hendricks 
at St. Louis in 1876. He was elected Speaker pro tempore of the House 
in 1876, and was minister to Turkey during the greater part of the first 
half of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration. 

When minister at Constantinople a severe hemorrhage brought the 
longing wish to place his family in the shelter of home. Accordingly 
he left the East at the end of an eighteen months’ sojourn, after hav- 
ing, through great urgency and perseverance, consummated the treaty 
stipulations initiated years before by our Government. But, owing to 
the fact that treaties with Germany and other countries were under 
consideration, and complications might arise by a ratification at this 
time, this treaty was never acted upon by the United States Senate. 

Shortly after Mr. Cox’s resignation and return he received the dec- 
oration of the Order of the Mejidieh from his Imperial Majesty, Sultan 
Abdul Hamid, the decoration of the Order of the Shefakat having 
already been bestowed on the minister’s wife in Turkey 

For nearly a third of a century Mr. Cox wasa brig 
figure in the affairs of the Government. 

God places men in the various spheres of life to carry out His pur- 
poses; and the entire life of this statesman shows how essential his 
presence was to the great cause he served so well. His voice, his magic 
powers, his sympathy were always on the side of humanity. This was 
characteristic of the man. Whether Jew or Gentile, Moslem or Chris- 
tian, foreign or to the manner born, black or white, slave or free, any 
man, if oppressed, found in Samuel Sullivan Cox a champion and de- 
fender. e remember his successful labors for the overworked of all 
occupations, for craftsmen of all trades and professions, and for the 
downtrodden of all climes and nations. 

When the Irish were oppressed by the British Government, the heart 
and pag a of Mr. Cox were enlisted in their defense. When pas- 
sion and hatred pursued the people of the South, Mr. Cox, at the risk 
of political popularity, sometimes even of political existence, placed all 
his influence between them and threatening danger. 

Who has not read and felt the pathos of these lines ? 

Never, sister, never, was told by puman breath, 
What they behold, 

O'er whom has rolled 
The one dark wave of death. 


In the whirl and turmoil of busy life and the constant carnival of 
earthly ambition, these words rise up in our thoughts: It a man dic 
shall he live again?” 

All hearts ask the same great question, some in fear and donbt, but 
all in hope; and there are few in which this hope does not crystallize into 
conviction. Not only will all men live again in another world, but 
great and gifted minds like Mr. Cox, who have impressed themselves 
upon the affairs of men, will live in their works, and the influence for 
good which they exerted during life will continue during years and 
centuries to come. 

The effects of some of the labors of Mr. Cox will be felt during all 
time, Not while the sun shines above the mortals of this earth; not 
while flowers bloom and give forth their fragrance; not while the noisy 
torrents rush down the mountain side; not while the sluggish, sinnous 
stream winds it way from plain to sea will the efforts of Mr. Cox in be- 
half of the Life-Saving Service of the United States be unfelt or for- 
gotten. 

In a speech upon this subject, June 4, 1878, which has been regarded 
as one of the most effective ever delivered in Congress, he showed 
clearly his intense gratification at seeing the important work about to be 
established. Towards the close of his speech, Mr, Cox spoke of his 
long service and how in some respects it had not been satisfactory to 
him, stating how gladly he would at any time have laid down his com- 
mission aud returned to other duties which so earnestly demanded his 
attention. He then closed his speech in these words, which I read 
from page 4094 of the RECORD, second session, Forty-fifth Congress. 

But what little I have acoomplished in connection with this Life-Saving Serv- 
ice is compensation “sweeter than the nonoy in the honey-comb,” It is itsown 
exceeding great reward. It speaks to me in the voices of the rescued; ay, in 
tears of speechless feeling; speaks of resurrection from death 

In spite of wreck and tempest's roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore; 
speaks of a faith triumphant over all in the better elements of our human 
nature. Itsounds like the undulations of the bell, ringing in peace 


Sabbath 
and felicity, It comes to me in the words of Him who, regardless of His own 
life, gave it freely that other lives might be saved. 


tand shining 


Humanity and civilization should walk white-handed along with government. 
ey si and save society. In the perils which environ our country, 
from on es piebot 3 old . aoe weed opr pee — — 0 
good deeds—pray hopefully t our vessel of state be free from Age, CO on. 
wreck, and loss. Send out the life-boat: fire the line over the imperiled vessel; 
free the hawser for the life-car, and then with stout hearts and thankful souls 
liit up our prayer to Him who holds the sea in the hollow of His hand, 


Immediately after the close of this speech the bill was passed with- 
out, as far as the RECORD shows, one dissenting vote. 

I remember years ago reading a sermon from an eminent divine of 
Boston, Mr. Cook, discountenancing a religion of sorrow and moaning. 
He said ‘‘ Let it bea thing of sunshine, mirth, and happiness. Let relig- 
ion and all connected with it be joyous. Let the w. which lead in 
the paths of God be the happiest which can be pursued.” Mr. Cox’s 
religious life reminded me of this sermon of years ago. He did not re- 
gard sadness and repining and making others sad as an acceptable dem- 
onstration of religious convictions. He was a christian who believed 


that being happy and making others happy and doing good to mankind 
was the part of a true christian, and during all his long life he was 
guided by these principles. 


When quite young, Mr. Cox, in his open, frank manner, espoused 
the cause of Christ. 

He was a devoted student of the Bible and knew much of it by 
heart. In his early boyhood he accomplished the memorable task of 
learning and reciting, almost without a mistake, the entire epistle of 
St. Paul to the Romans. In 1848, through the influence of Rev. T. J. 
Stockton, who, although himself a Methodist, counseled this step, Mr. 
Cox united with the Presbyterian Church at Cincinnati, under the pas- 
torate of Rev. Dr. Fisher. On his return to his home in Zanesville, 
in 1850, his connection was transferred to the Putnam Church in that 
place, under the Rev. Dr. Addison Kingsbury, the venerable pioneer 
pastor of that church. 

I have not, indeed few men, if any, possess the power of description 
to do even meager justice to the great ability and scholarly eloquence 
so often displayed by Mr. Cox. His oratory was calm and generally 
dispassionate, but at the same time forcible and convincing, and his 
advocacy of the cause he espoused was always fearless and determined. 
His methods were open and chivalrous, his generosity broad and deep 
and strong, his friendship true and enduring. 

In all his debates he sought to conduct his arguments and contro- 
versies with the utmost consideration for the feelings of others; and 
although he finally became victor and brought all opponents to the 
ground, it was notdone roughly, for like a skillful wrestler he preferred 
to see his foe fall lightly and by his gentle manner seemed to prepare 
a bed of roses for the reception of his vanquished rival. 

Those who ventured to assail him were, however, never allowed to 
escape. His repartee, though devoid of bitterness, was nevertheless 
crushing in the extreme; yet there was none of that harshness which 
leaves a lasting sting. Itis true thatsometimes the attack on him was 
of a character to require and call for a severe retort, and all who vent- 
ured upon such a line of debate soon learned the temper and form of 
his trenchant blade. There were few who had the temerity to hazard 
such a conflict; but we all remember his discomfiture of the distin- 
guished General Butler in the Forty-third Congress, and his crushing 
sae to the humorous Mr. Horr, eight years later in the Forty- 
seventh. 

A characteristic of Mr. Cox was his charming humor and brilliant 
wit, and many who expressed surprise that a man so able, cultured, 
pure, and gifted was not called to the highest office which it was pos- 
sible for his admiring countrymen to bestow, believed that this remark- 
able wit was the only cause which retarded his advancement; but in 
this I think they were mistaken. His humor always did good and 
never harm. He seldom used this faculty merely for the pu: of 
amusing his audience, but put it into play when it was evident that by 
s0 vane a desired and frequently a very important object could be at- 
tained. 

We all remember how often he quelled a storm in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by some pleasant witticism, almost instantly changing the 
scene from one of angry dispute to one of most pleasant hilarity. 

It is a mistake to say that this detracted in any way from Mr. Cox’s 
dignity or the great esteem which was universally felt for him. 

I think the real reason why Mr. Cox did not receive the honors of 
office which would naturally have fallen to the lot of such a man was 
owing to his never seeking any such advancement. 

That he would have honored the Presidency no one who knew him 
would fora moment doubt. No one of his time was better equipped 
than he with regard to all matters of government, and in general in- 
formation and knowledge of politics and history the superiority of his 
attainments was remarkable. 

I doubt if any member of either House of Congress ever equaled Mr. 
Cox as a worker. He delivered lectures, wrote and published most 
interesting books, inciuding such valuable and po r works as Three 
Decades of Federal Legislation, Why we Laugh, The Pleasures of Prin- 
kipo, and The Diversions of a Diplomat. 

His whole public life showed that he was always guided by a con- 
scientions conviction of duty. He was one of the few members who 
opposed the bill to increase and at the same time to give back salaries 
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to Congressmen; but his crowning effort was the establishment of the 
Life-Saving Service, which has already rescued some twelve or fifteen 
thousand lives and some tens if not hundreds of millions of do lars. 

He also attended most scrupulously to every detail which devolved 
upon him as a Congressman, and with all this he found time to join 
with and assist Mrs. Cox in the social duties which pertained to the 
family of so eminent and widely known a statesman, as well as to obey 
frequent demands to attend dinners and banquets to which his presence 
seemed almost essential. This involved much intellectual effort, as a 
good and new speech was expected of Mr. Cox on all oceasions of this 
character. 

His wonderful ability to accomplish so much was due to unusual 
brain power, vivid imagination, perfect command of language, and re- 
markable memory, all supported by an energy and force which seemed 
irresistible. His rapidity of thought is illustrated by the article which 
gave him the sobriquet of Sunset.“ It was written in less than twenty 
minutes, when he was still very young. LI will give it as it appeared 
in the Ohio Statesman thirty-seven years ago: 

A GREAT OLD SUNSET. 

Whata peculiar sunset was that of last night! How glorious the storm and 
how splendid the setting of thesun! Wedo not remember ever to have seen 
thelike on our roundglobe. The scene opened in the west, with a whole hori- 
zon full of a golden interpenetrating luster, which colored thé foliage and bright- 
ened every object into its own rich dyes. The colors grew deeper and richer, 
until the goldep luster was transfused into a S4torm-cloud, full of finest light- 
ning, which I in dazzling zig-zags all round and over thecity. The wind 
arose with fury, the slender shrubs and giant trees made obeisance to its maj- 
esty. Some even snapped before its force. The strawberry beds and grass 
plots “turned up their whites” to see Zephyrus march by. As the rain came, 
and the pools formed, and the gutters hurried away, thunders roared grandly, 
and the fire-beils caught the excitement and rung with hearty chorus. The 
south and east recely: 9 and the west all at once brightened up 
in a long, polished belt of azure, worthy of a Sicilian sky. Presently a cloud 
appeared in the azure belt, in the form of a castellated city. It became more 
vivid, revealing strange forms of peerless fanes and alabaster temples, and glo- 

rare and grand in this mundane sphere. It reminds us of Wordsworth's 
splendid verse in his Excursion: 
The appearance instantancously disclosed 
Was of a mighty city, boldly sa 
A wilderness of buildings, sinking far 
And self withdrawn into a boundless depth, 
Far sinking into splendor without end! 


But the city vanished only to give place to another isle, where the most beau- 
tiful forms of fosas appeared: imaging a paradise in the distant and purified 
air. The sun, wearied of the elemental commotion, sank behind the green 
plains of the west, The great eye in the heavens,” however, went not down 
without a dark brow hanging over its departing light. The rien flush of the 
unearthly light had passed and the rain had ceased; when the solemn church 
bells pealed, the laughter of children rang out, aud joyous after the storm is 
heard the caro] of birds; while the forked and purple weapon of the skies still 
darted illumination around the Starling College, trying to rival its angles and 
leap into its dark windows. Candles are lighted. The piano strikes A We 
feel it is good to have a honic—good to be on the earth where such revelations 
of beauty and power may be made. And as we can not refrain from reminding 
our readers of everything wonderful in our city, we have begun and ended our 
feeble etching of a sunset which comes so rarely that its glory should be com- 
mitted to immortal type. 


While Mr. Cox was himself a statesman, while his real life-work led 
and held him among other statesmen whose duty it was to guide the 
public counsels of our country, he was yet no stranger to the calm pur- 
suits of science, and, had not his career been determined by early asso- 
ciation with the life of both father and grandfather, he would have 
devoted himself to those scientific or those literary pursuits to which 
his early inclination led him., 

Knowing this, we can better understand the pleasure he derived from 
his duties connected with the Smithsonian, and can appreciate his sin- 
cerity in alluding, as he frequently did, to his association with the re- 
gents and learned scientists of the institution as a source of keen en- 
joyment to him. i 

It was upon the motion of Mr. Cox that the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution elected as their chancellors Chief-Justice Chase 
in 1865 and Chief-Justice Fuller in 1889. 

Mr. Cox was a firm supporter of the broad policy proposed by Pro- 
fessor Henry, which has been so long and successfully carried out by 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Undoubtedly the influence of his friend, Stephen A. Douglas, one of 
the regents when Mr. Cox entered Congress, had much to do in form- 
ing his mind and in shaping his course in regard to the institution. 

His conception of the policy best adapted to carry out the object of 
the founder is strikingly shown in his eulogy of Mr. Douglas, in which 
he speaks as follows: 

In February, 1854, Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, while a Senator from the 
State, was appointed one of the regents of the Smithsonian Institution, and con- 
tinued a member of the board until the time of his death, on the morning of the 
zd of June, 1861, From the pursuits of his life and the peculiarities of his cuurse 
it might be thought that he was not well qualified to discharge properly the duty 
of atrustee of a fund intended for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men. But this would be a mistake, for although he had given nospecial atten- 
tion to any branch of science, yet his mind was of that comprehensive cast which 
enabled him duly to appreciate the nature of the bequest and the general prin- 
ciples of the different plans which had been proposed for carrying it into exe- 
cution. It is true, as I am informed, that before he was elected a regent he had 


adopted the popular idea that the RATES was intended merely todiffuse useful 
i 


knowledge among the people of the United States, yet when he came to stud 

the precise words of the will of the founder and caught, as he immediately did. 
the peculiar idea of the object intended, namely, the extension of the bounds of 
science. and not merely the teaching of whatis already known, he fully adopted 


the views on which the present organization of the institution is based, and ever 


after continued a warm advocate and an able supporter of the measures now in 
sneerssful operation for the realization of the liberal and enlightened intention 
of James Smithson. 


It is but natural that the shock of Mr. Cox’s death was severely felt 
by this scientific Institution. Having served with him on the board, I 
can well testity to the high regard in which he was held by this body, 
which inclnded men of the greatest distinction. Mr. William Walter 
Phelps, now our minister to Germany, was the colleague of Mr. Cox 
and myself during the preceding Congress. 

At a meeting last January it became my painful duty to propose 
that a committee be appointed to prepare suitable resolutions upon the 
death of our associate, The record of the Smithsonian, made pursu- 
ant thereto, is in these words: 

Ata meeting of the Board of Regents held January $, 1890, Mr. WHEELER 
called the attention of the board to the death of their late colleague, Hon. S. 8. 
Cox, and on his motion it was— 

Kesolved, That a committee be appointed, of which the Secretary shall be 
chairman, which shall be authorized to prepare resolutions on the servicesand 
character of the late S. S. Cox, and to make the same of record. 

The chairman announced as the c :mmittee the secretary, General WHEELER, 
Dr. Welling, Mr. LopGe; who reported as follows: 

To the Board of Regents: 

Your committee report that the Hon. S. S. Cox was first appointed a Regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution December 19, 1861, and that he filled that office, 
except for int-rvals caused by public duties, to the time of his death. 

M hile he was a regular attendant at all the meetings of the board, he was ever 
ready to advance the interests of the Institution ani! of science, either as a t 
or as a member of Congress, and although such men as Hamlin, Fessenden, Col- 
fax, Chase, Garficld, SHERMAN, Gray, and Waite, in à list comprising Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents, Chief-Justices,and Senators of the United Stites, were hisas- 
sociates, there were none whose service was longer or more gratefully to be re- 
membered, nor perhaps any to whom the Institution owes more than to Mr. 


x. 

The regard in which his brother regents held Mr. Cox's accuracy of charac- 
terization, and his instinctive recognition of all that is worthiest of honor in 
other men, may be inferred from the enlogies which he was requ by them 
to deliver, among which may be particularly mentioned the one at the com- 
memoration in honor of Professor Henry in the House of Representatives; but 
though these only illustrate a very small part of his services as a regent, your 
committee are led by their consideration to recall that his first act upon your 
board was the preparation and delivery of an address at the request of the re- 
gents on their late colleague, Stephen A. Douglas, and that on this occasion he 
used words which your committee permit themselves to adopt, as being in their 
view singularly characteristic of Mr. Cox himself: 

“Tt was not merely as one of its regents that he showed himself the true and 
enlightened friend of objects kindred to those of this establishment. He ever 
advocated measures which served to advance knowledgeand promote the prog- 
ress of humanity. The encouragement of the fine arts, the rewarding of di 
coverers and inventors, the organization of ee ee ee as well as 
the general diffusion of education, were all objects of his special regard.” 

In view of these facts it is— 

Resolved, That in the death of Hon. Samuel Sullivan Cox the Smithsonian In- 
stitution has suffered the irreparable loss of a long-tried friend, the Board of 
Regents of a most valued associate and active member during fifteen years of 
service, and the country of one of its most distinguished citizens. 

Resolved, That the Board of Regents desire to express their deep sympathy 
with the bereaved family of the deceased, and that a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the widow of their late associate. 


It is hard to realize that the three strong men, Cox, Randall, and - 
Kelley, who consecrated their lives to duty in this Hall and who at the 
close of the last session were firm and healthy and determined, should 
have gone from us forever. We look at the seats they occupied so 
long, and they are no longer there. A few weeks ago we met here to 
pronounce our eulogies upon Mr. Kelley; in a few weeks we shall 
quietly enter the Hall todo honor to Mr. Randall; and to-day the House 
holds a special session that its members may utter their heartfelt ex- 
pressions commemorative of the virtues of Mr, Cox. He has crossed 
the river, the dark, placid, unfathomable River of Death. He has en- 
tered the Elysian Fields; he is resting under the shade of the trees. 
Peacefal be that rest. In life he was invincible; in death he is im- 
mortal. 

Mr. Speaker, the obsequies of Mr. Cox have been touchingly de- 
scribed by other gentlemen during these services, but only ing al- 
lusion has been made to the beautiful addresses of Dr. Milburn, Dr. 
Talmage, and Dr. Deems, These exercises would not be complete 
without these tributes. I will therefore incorporate them as a part of 
my remarks. 

Atthe church the procession was headed by the clergy, led by Charles 
E. Deems, D. D., LL. D., pastor of the Church of the Strangers, a church 
Mr. Cox frequently attended. He was followed by Rev. Dr. Milburn, 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives, accompanied by Rev. Dr. Tal- 
mage, of Brooklyn. Then followed the pall-bearers with the remains, 
and then the family and friends. 

Dr. Deems read the sentences out of the Church Service: 


Tam the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord; he that believeth in Me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
Me shall never die. 

I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth. And though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God, whom I shall see for myself and mine eyes shall be- 
hold, and not another, 

We brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing 
2 The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord. 


After the congregation were seated, Rev. Dr. Milburn read in a most 
impressive manner the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, and after an anthem proceeded to deliver the fol- 
lowing eulogium. 
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Rev. Dr. Milburn said: 


Samuel Sullivan Cox, the humorist, the writer, the speaker,a servant of the 
people, an officer of the state, a most human-hearted man, has leſt us, and w. 
the city, the nation, are the poorer for his going. There was in him a vein oi 
admirable wit united to an excellent understandin 
pathetic speech, and these, with an indefatigable i 
and courage, 
eta there, in a position of influence and 
t . The country can ill afford to spare, in w 
ity of his manhood, one so richly endowed by nature, labor, large and varied ex- 
perience, whose soul was wedded to its honor and to the happiness, interest, 
and welfare of his feliow-men, As his friends, we mourn our irreparable loss, 
while the whole land sorrows for the departure of one of its most faithful, 
valiant, and devoted sons. 

Sprung from a brave old Revolutionary stock, born in Ohio, one of a family of 
fourteen children, taught from his earliest days to work with persistence and 
energy, he gained a university education as the fruit of his own toil, and then 
enlarged his mind and eee his pathies by wide travel, making ac- 
quaintance with many climates, cities, of men, and M raire thus pre- 

red himself for the work he was todo. He first tried his hand as a writer for 

newspaper press also as the author of a book of travels, but soon en- 

tered the Capitol of the nation asa member of the House of Representatives, 
where his liant at once gained him distinction. 

Throughout his gressional career of nearly thirty years, he secured and 
maintained to the last the kindly regard,the warm ion, and personal 
friendship not only of his polit associates, but of the members on the other 
side of the floor, and in the bead-roll of his friends and admirers there will be 
found as many opponents as members of hisown party. Trenchant and pow- 
erful in debate, he used the weapons of research, clear statement, argument, 
keen wit, and an 1 humor, and wherever he inflicted wounds they 

salved . parr and mirth, and all canker was removed. 

Earnest in his 45 convictions and ardent in their advocacy, he was yet 

more earnest and ardent in matters outside of politics that concerned the hap- 
7 of hisfellow-men, Notable illustrations of this are found in our-Life-Sav- 
Service, of which he may be said to be the father, and in his championship 

of the cause of the hard-worked and underpaid cierksand carriers of the postal 


service, His best and highest public utterances, which had the whole force of 
his ae in won were in bebalf of a larger toleration, a sweeterand more 
umanity. 


When one reviews his work in Congress and knows the immense labors he 

rmed there, en study of all questions vital to the nation’s wel- 

in commutees, on the floor, and at the Departments, it would seem enough 

totax sarane utmost strength and fill his whole time; yet such was his un- 

wearied ustry and elastic energy that he managed to write book after book 

which have instructed and delighted great bodies of readers by their intelli- 
gence, vivacity, their wisdom, humor, a t, 

I must leave it to others, to his colleagues in Congress, to speak of his political 
services and the debt of gratitude the country owes his memory. This place is 
sacred to the consideration of character. How did he use those extraordinary 
talents which he 1 Were they for himself supremely? A less selfish 
man than Samuel Sullivan Cox bas never appeared in the political life of his 


country. He had a large heart, tender sympathies, a kind appreciation, and a 
power to interpret the character of all with whom he came in contact. Noble 
as was his head 


his heart was still nobler; and throughout his career he strove 
to help, to cheer, to befriend those who were in need of friendship. There was 
a light in his eye, a music in his voice,a grasp in the hand, a cheerfulness of 
speech, a heartiness of manner, which lifted burdens from the shoulders of those 
who came near him. IIis honor was unstained. Although he was connected 
with the politics of this city and of thecountry in their darkest hours, when cor- 
ruption ran riot and the infamous scramble for place and pelf was common, the 
pitch never defiled him, his good name was neverassailed even by the tongue of 
aoan dal. He bore himself with a lofty rectitude; his integrity was incorrupt- 

e. 

Amid the dance of society, the roar of business, the greed for oftice and money, 
we pause beside this coffin in the stillness of this sacred place to recall the form 
and features of one whose nature was mt enough to offer the generous hos- 
peny of recognition and sympathy toallsortsand conditionsof men, whether 

y were Roman Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Mohammedan, and who in the 
battle of life ever struck with all hismight for the cause of the true, the right 
the good. Once who knew him best has assured me that his piety towards God 
was as genuine, deep, and reverent as his charity towards his fellow-men was 
large, unaffected, and fervent, He drew the inspiration of his conduct and 
character from the truths and faith of our holy religion. 


Lass him all the fruits of his true and kindly words, brave and generous deeds, 
noble conduct and endurance ; for in that sphere character alone survives, and 
every man shall find the place for which he has fitted himself on earth. We 
can not tell what things may be given him todo, but we are sure that his higher 
life in that glorious world unseen by us will be one of activity, of ministry to 
8 rhaps to us, in ways we can not understand. Shall not the blessed 
revela — of this truth, of the life and immortality brought to light in the gos- 
pel, bring comfort to our hearts, consolation to our sense of bereavement? 


“ Brief life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care; 
The life that knows no ending, 
The tearless life, is there. 

Oh, happy retribution, 
Short toil, eternal rest; 

* For mortalsand for sinners 
A mansion with the blest.” 


Shall not these truths irradiate our own lives, inspire our characters, helping 
us us they do to take the measure of life’s values, to place in right proportion 
the world on this side the grave and on the other. 

Will not the beautiful example of this man who the other day walked at our 
side, talked, worked, langhed, and wept with us, but is now beyond the stars, 
bring to our toil-worn brains and hea-ts ce this day? There will be little 
profit to us in gathering about this coffined form to pay this last office of love 
to the memory of our friend unless we go hence more reverent towards God 
and more kindly to our neighbor, reading the minds and conduct of others with 
table eye, and carrying ourselves witha more tolerant and affec- 
tionate bearing towards them. 

This man bore himself to the age of three-score years and five, not only un- 
tainted by the world, but unworried with it. No frownofdiscontent, no scowl of 
misanthropy,was ever seen upon his brow, nocomplaint of the emptiness of the 
world or of its vanity was prompted by that cheery heart. He wrought for the 
welfare of others, and in so doing found his own, for love is its own 8 
great reward, Let us take this spirit with us from this hallowed place, an 


ede rp Sopas truer and braver citizens, puret men, worthy to live, and not 


Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D. D., then delivered the following ad- 


The nation weeps. Whata wide, deep, awful vacuum the departure of such 
a man as Samuel S. Cox leaves in the world! We shall not see his like again. 
It will be useless to try to describe to another generation who or what he was 
like. Hoe was the first and the last of that kindof man. He was without prede- 
cessor and will be without successor, Whata ial, Ne magnificent soul 
he was! And every year he lived made to the world a new revelation of his 
admirable qualities. Within the past few weeks I traveled in his wake across 
the American continent, and I heard everywhere of the ovations he had re- 
ceived and the superb impressions he had made, cities and Territories and States 
casting their crowns at his feet. 

And while these tempests are raging on land and on sea and the life-savin 
stations have rescued, within afew 8 crews of thirty ships, we are cal) 

— to perform the last office over the y of him who was the chief cham- 
— of that national benevolence for which every sallor ou the seas feels thank- 


And was there ever a truer friend? Tell me, so who live in the high places 
of the earth, and the poor who lastnight, while his body lay in state, weptover 
thiscasket! There is hardly any one here to whom he has not done a kindness, 

Did he not speak for you a good word or write a generous commendation or 
give you the smile of encouragement in some exigency? How many people 
he hel ; how many perplexities he disentangled; how many bright utter- 
ances he strewed in the pathway of others, no one can remember save the God 
who remembers all. 

Firm as a rock, brilliant as a star, artless as a 8 us a woman. God 
endowed him fora good purpose with a resiliency of wit, a faculty of imper- 
sonation and an irresistible mimicry and a dramatic power that were inex- 
haustible. How much the world owes to such a nature we cau not tell. It is 
often a greater good to cause a laugh than to start a tear, Weall enough 
God knows, and have enough to ory aboat,and we need no arma Barmy | 
direction. But he who can scatter our gloom by innocent merriment has been 
to usan emancipator. Solomon was right when he said, “A merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine.” Wit is of two kinds, that which stings and galls and 
angers and makes the eye flash and the heart burn; the other is that which il- 
lumines, sets free, strengthens for another contest, puts us in good humor with 
the world and makes us renounce our follies. The one kind of wit is the light- 
ning that rives, but the other is the dew that refreshes. Of that last kind was 
the wit of our 5 end, 5 

Ile never laug at anything except that which ought to be laughed at. 
There were in it no innuendoes thattipped both 177 dn a et noth- 
ing that would have been discordant to recall if he had died the next hour, 
Prince of innocent pleasantry, sanctified repartceist, our friend shall live in our 
memories like a sweet song too soon closed, like a banquet too soon ended, 
like a picture over which too soon the veil has dropped. 

Good-by, old friend of oe T her we rejoiced in this world. Together 
we shall rejoice in a brighter world. You have gone because your wor. 
ended, We toil on because there is yet something for us here to do. Come 
down to the gate and mect us when it is our turn to enter. Then on the em- 
erald banks of the crystal sea we will walk arm in arm and talk over the scenes 
of earth by which we were disciplined for the raptures that never die, irit 
blest! I hail thee from this dark, autumnal hour on earth, thou of the June 


morning celestial ! 

My pe Proe bereft! God will help you in this sad hour. Lean hard on the 
everlasting Arm. Thank God that this genial soul was permitted to walk by 
your side so long, your peie and your joy, and be comforted that you did just 
as well by him as hedid by you. Witness the long watchings of his two great 
sicknesses, Witness your lifetime devotion. Where he went you went all 
these years, and none of the enchanting places ot foreign travel which he 
seribed by his graceful and potent pen were as bright or beautiful as the place 
where you shall meet him soon. He will not forget you any more than you 


will forget him. 
1 5 Nee of sin and pa in 
e only mi > part again; 
But when we reach the heavenly shore 
We there shall meet to part no more, 
The hope that we shall see that day 
Should chase our present griefs away.“ 


Dr. Deems read the commitment service from the Book of Common 
Prayer, and closed the service with an extemporaneous prayer nearly 
as follows: 


Almighty and most merciful God, our heaven) 
providence hast taken from our midst the spirit of our departed brother, we do 
most humbly bow to the holy will which has brought this great bereavement. 
We do most humbly and heartily thank Thee for the existence and career of 
our brother. We thank Thee for every thing that came into his life. For 
his radiant childhood, his bright boyhood, and his energetic manhood, receive 
ourbumble thanks, Lord. For all his intellectual and moral endowments, 
for his industry, patience, perseverance, and genial temper, for his success in 
striving to turn aside from evil ways, for his unselfishness, his genuine devotion 
to humanity, his love of his fellow-men, his patriotic devotion to his country, 
his ability to serve his fellow-citizens in so many and so important directions, 
for his example in leading a clean life in an environment in which so many 
have been corrupted, for the thousands of tears he has wiped from the eyes of 
widows and orp. and strangers and the o and perplexed and poor, 
and for the thousands of smiles he has kind on so many sad faces, we ren- 
der Thee most humble and heart Lord. For his home ot 


Father, who in Thy wise 


pleasure he had in its strengthening, comforting, om =e influence, we 


And now, most holy Father, we beseech Thee to sanctify the sorrow which 
Into the arms of immortal love take our dear sister, 
his bereaved wife. In the lonely hours when she listens and waits in vain for 
the familiar foot-fall and the sunny smile of his presence, and he does not come, 
and her heart grows lonely, speak to her in the accents of divine affection and 
say toher, Thy Makeris thy husband.” Let his departure be by Thy grace turned 
into a blessing to all his kindred, so that his memory may not be only a precious 
and fragrant treasure, but also a high and sustaining incentive to lives of good- 
nessand purity. May all his friends and associates, in private and public life, 
feel that this fountain of beneficence being sealed, they must open their own 
lives for ampler usefulness. 

And now, Lord, amid these surroundings, we pray thatthe silent beneficent 
influence of Thy ng ease may be exerted upon the people in the Congres- 
sional district which y departed servant represented. Incline them to choose 
for his successor a man whose hands and whose heart are clean of falsehood, 
8 corruption. Pour Thy Spirit upon our Whole land and nation. 
Grant Thy grace toull our public men. Let there come from the grave of Thy 
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servant a call to them all to turn from every evil way to perfect holiness in the 
fear of the Lord. May al and and exeoute the laws of this 
land be inwardly devout servants of the living God and outwardly examples 
of justice, mercy, and truth. O Thou, who r this peo 

themselves, grant unto them the spirit of om and of a sound mind. May 
they all learn that no man who is bad in private can be trusted to be good in 
in public, May they never elevate to places of power and trust men who are 
false, cowardly, licentious, or profane, May the people have grace to select for 
their public servants men who fear God and fear nothing else in heaven or 
earth or hell; and so may we come to be that people of whom the nations of the 
earth shall say, Blessed is the people whose God is the Lord.” And so may 
the land which our brother loved, and for which he lived and in whose service 
he died inalltrue greatness and be an example to the nations of all the 
earth, ear us, Holy Father, we do humbly beseech Thee, and answer 
the 3 us, Thy servants, as may be best for us, granting us in this present 
world a knowledge of Thy truth and in the world to come life everlasting. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, as it was in 
the nning, is now, and ever shall be. 

Our r which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
oie 6 will be done in earth as itis in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread; 
and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us, 
And lead us not into temptation; but deliver us from evil. Amen. 

And now may the 1 of God, which passeth all understanding, keep your 
hearts and mindsin knowledge and love of God, and of his Son, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. And the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, be amongst you, and remain with you always. Amen. 


Civil Service. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 24, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9966) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, and 
for other purposes— 

Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I propose in what little I have to say on this ques- 
tion to indulge in no harsh criticisms. I bave no animosity or feeling 
against the personnel of the Civil Service Commission. I do not propose 
to pronn any strictures upon them. Iam in favor of striking out 
this item in the appropriation bill, not with the view of emphasizing 
criticism, but because, in my opinion, itis simply a waste of money. 
And so far as the working of that commission is concerned, as it has de- 
vel itself before the country, it is powerless to do any good. But 
it is, as I believe, productive of injury to the publie service and injustice 
to the people. 

I have no interest in striking it down and have no disposition to do 
so if it can be shown to have done any good. But, believing, as I do, 
that it is a useless appendage to the administration of this Government, 
is undemocratic, in that it tends to build up a class of officers who are 
not directly accountable to the people, and agreeing with my friend 
from New York, General SPINOLA, that it is as now administered un- 
American, I do not believe in voting money to supportit. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is limited to a tenure of office of four years, 
Senators to six years, and members of this House to two, but you pro- 
pose to make a tenure for the employés of the Government, 
over whom neither the Executive of the nation por the people them- 
selves shall have control. 

The gentleman from Maryland bases the gravamen of his remarks 
upon the reason that there is a large number of people now upon the 
eligible list, and it is wrong not to let them in.” He arraigns the 
friends of this motion in the severest terms, because it would lessen the 
prospects of some of the great army of applicants ‘‘to getin.” Iad- 
mit that may be; but to whom does this Government belong? And that 
is a pertinent question at this hour Does it belong to the employés 
and office-seekers? Is it the legitimate prey of place-hunters? Has 
this civil-service reform arrived at that point where it dare not alter 
its methods for fear the applicants will be displeased or until they 
all get places, or does this Government belong to the people to manage 
as their own sovereign will may determine ? 

There are now, I am informed by the gentleman from Maryland, 
100,000 people who have been examined by this commission. They 
are cligible for twelve months, dating from their examination. Not 
2,000 will get places before the twelve months expire, and none of the 
Democrats; and then the commission will proceed to examine them 
again and give them certificates, to be again disappointed; and thus 
we keep these people, many of them worthy people, in a state of con- 
stant anxiety and unrest, and disqualify them for other business. 

I say here is the mean act of this play, and we are playing the most 
contemptible part by keeping this commission before the people, mak- 
ing these examinations, aud holding out false hopes to these people 
when we ought to have the courage and honesty to tell them that there 
are not places for them, or at least we can avoid deluding and decoying 


from their homes, under false pretenses, other citizens, by giving the 
commission a rest fortwelve months. In answer to this, it will be said 
that people who want to apply for examination have the right to do 
so and may get places, and that is perhaps true under the administra- 
tion of the law, but if the law was carried ont, not only in its spirit, but 
in its plain provisions, it would not be true. The law — — 


Washington shall be 8 among the several States and Territories and 
th umbis upon the basis of population as ascertained at the last 


Mr. Chairman, is there anybody that does not know that this pro- 
vision of the law is utterly disregarded in practice and that the far-off 
States have very few people in the Departments? 

I presume it is safe to say that the territory within easy reach of 
Washington, with less than one-fourth the population of the United 
States, has half the Government employés in this city, and that such 
inequality is increasing under the administration of the commission. 

If I am correctly informed as to the number of Government em- 
ployés in the Departments from the gentleman’s State, it amounts to 
about 1 for every 423, whereas it ought not to be more than 1 in 3,400 
of the population. Just what proportion of the popluation of this Dis- 
trictis in Government places is not known. I am told that the easiest 
mode of ascertaining is by counting what are out. To give the other 
States and Territories their quota on that basis would require the com- 
mission to increase the number of Government employés in Washing - 
ton to 117,000. 

If they would, on the other hand, undertake, as cots J arein honor 
and in obedience to their oaths bound to do, to require these near 
States to give way until the far-off States are made equal with them 
what a revolution there would be in this great area between the mount- 
ains and the sea. Gentlemen from surrounding States would weaken 
in théir zeal and be less eloquent in their advocacy of the law and in 
encomiums upon the commissioners, and the applause in the galleries 
would be milder. Let it might impress gentlemen west of the mount- 
ains and south of the Potomac with more respect for both, 

Ingenious excuses for violating this law are but arguments for its 
repeal, fora law that may be properly violated ought not to exist. 

It would seem that the chief end of this commission, according to its 
adherents, is to get people into Government places, Its greatest chani- 
pion on this floor, the distinguished and eloquent gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. McComas], made an earnest appeal for it a while ago, as 
follows: J 

What is the result of this proposition? Forseven years under the existing law 
and by its invitation you have sent a hundred thousand men and women and 
oung girls from the farms and villages up to thecities of the country where you 
ve held yourexaminations; and they have been placed on the eligible list—one 
hundred thousand of them last year—many of them poor. a hoping that 
* meant what you said when they went to be examined. ey found that 
per cent. of those examined had been placed on the rolls of Government em- 
ployment last year, and they thought that they had one chance out of four this 
ear of appointment if youshould keep your pledge. They are relying on your 
honor, your party's honor, to give them the opportunity which was promised 
them under the law. Now you propose to gay. We will starve out the com- 
mission.” These people have spent their money, their toil; they have stood 
their examinations in vain, because the Government is going to repudiate iis 
ledge. If you now strike out this appropriation you ly abolish ths 
aw; and none of these people can get in. You do not leave one opening by 
which a single person not now in the service, although eligible, can enter it 
under this law, 

I do not criticise the gentleman. If he has the ability to sway Con- 
gress to assent that he and a few others shall furnish the employés for 
the Departments here and they furnish capable people, we can hardly 
expect him to desist, The responsibility is with us, and our constitu- 
ents should hold us responsible for making this large appropriation to 
carry on this institution when we know the result will to add 
another 100,000 to the eligible list, and who we know can not get 
places unless places be created for them, The people of the country 
ought to ask us, and probably will, is it honest to deceive these people 
in that way and is it honest to appropriate the money of the Govern- 
ment to perpetuate the deception? 4 

You say this commission is intended to remove the service from par- 
tisan influence. That is, you expect a commission of the strongest par- 
tisans, appointed by a partisan President in the interests of his party, 
to be strictly non-partisan. 

It is said also that the fact that no more than two commissioners shall” 
be adherents of the same political party is a safeguard, but two is a 
good working majority in a body composed of three. 

It has been several times announced in this discussion, with a good 
deal of muscular effort at sincerity, that this commission is the means 
of maintaining a merit system. I am heartily in favor of having meri- 
torious people in office and I am as heartily in favor of the people 
having something to say as to the merits of their empra In all 
conscience, they should at least choose those who are to sit in judgment 
on the qualifications of their employés. 

The commissioners are appointed by the President. The President 
and all his advisers are always partisans of the strongest type. The 
President can remove any commissioner at will, and this is the tribunal 
to which the people are referred as the source from which to expect the 
limpid stream of pure and unbiased non-partisan patriotism. Why, 
Mr. Speaker, it is only necessary to read the law to ascertain that its 
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framérs had no confidence that it would be efficient. It provides as 
ows: 

Fourth, That there shall bea 5 of probation before any absolute appoint- 
ment or employment aforesai 

And this is perhaps the wisest provision of the law. 

I never saw the original draught of the bill. It may be that this pro- 
vision was inserted as an amendment by some good Methodist to exer- 
cise the wisdom of that church on this institution; knowing the un- 
certain and often deceptive character of examinations, they put the 
applicant on probation, so as to ascertain through the evidence of his 
works whether he is equipped for the high duties of a member of that 
great organization. 

So here dependence was not put in the examinations, but the appli- 
cant must be put on probation, that he may show forth by his works 
whether he is capable, and by his walk and conversation whether he 
is honest, so that it is the head of Department who determines the 
litoess after all, and the only effect and real office of the commission is 
to confine him in his selections to a favored few whom they have pro- 
vided by necessarily imperfect and often farcical examinations. No 
matter that they may know people outside farsuperior to any of those on 
the eligible list —men and women eminently fitted for positions and 
worthy withal, pursuing their avocations on the Western Slope, in the 
great surging Northwest, and in the glorious South, who have not the 
time nor money to get on the eligible list and come to Washington and 
sit in these galleries and wait for employment. 

It is said they may be examined at home, and then await there a 
summons to appear in Washington and take ion of an office. 
Yes, and they might just as well wait for Gabriel unless some Senator 
or Congressman interceded—the very thing the commission assumes to 
avo 

It is asserted that the Government can not make a single appoint- 
ment without the commission, and hence this appropriation should be 
mode, In the first place, I do notassent to that proposition. I believe 
appointments couid be made out of the 100,000 on the list, and I think 
the Government could pinch along on that for a year; and, if it is true, 
the Government will not suffer, as the Departments are all full to over- 
flowing; and if the Government has placed itself in so ridiculous an 
attitude as that Congress could and should amend the law in that re- 


rd. 

Gentlemen will be surprised when they find the minority will not 
be insignificant on this vote, and they will be more surprised when a 
vote shall be taken on a bill to remodel the law, for then we will be 
in a greater majority than they are now; not because the country is 
opposed to reform in the ciyil service or has abandoned the hope of ac- 
complishing it. 

In voting against this appropriation I do not desire to be understood 
as pronouncing against civil-service reform. I am as heartily in favor 
of reform and improvement in the civil service of the United States as 
any gentleman on this floor, and God knows it needs both, and for 
that reason I am in favor of pausing here and remodeling the plans ot 
this commission, which, after seven years’ trial and the expenditure 
of large sums of money, has failed to do either. 

I simply say that the Civil Service Commission, giving them credit 
if you desire for an honest effort, have proved unable to accomplish the 
end in view; that the plan upon which they proceed and will pro- 
ceed is itself a failure; that when we appropriate this money we give 
it to perpetuate a failure; and, believing that, as I do, I have no right 
to vote away the money of the people for such a purpose. 

Had Lever believed in the plan pursued by this commission I would 
regard it far more consistent to abandon it after seven years’ failure than 
to pursue the same course for fear of acknowledging a mistake. We 
will never convince the people that we are infallible by canonizing a 
palpable blunder. I am asked what I would do; return to the old 
system? I cansay that I would not fear the old system. I would not ob- 
ject to an opportunity to put a lot of good and capable Mississippiaus in 
good places in the Government service, and thus increase its efficiency 
and raise the standard, even at the inconvenience.of some incumbents 
who are said to be credited to Mississippi and who could not find the 
State if they were turned loose to-morrow. 

But there is one thing we could do; we can amend this law so as to 
make the way unmistakably plain, if it is not already so, and leave no 
excuse for violations of it. If we are to have a commission, let them 
be admonished that they are to obey and not defy the law nor evade it. 
For it seems that this law, when it says ‘‘ Appointments to the public 
service aforesaid in the Departments at Washington shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States and Territories and the District of Co- 
lumbia upon the basis of population as ascertained at the last preced- 
ing census,” is not plain enough for the commission to understand or 
they have not respect enough for the law or the people to obey it. 

Let us amend the law so that each State shall have its own board ot 
examiners, appointed by the President if you will, but from the citi- 
zens of that State. And I would go further and have the quota of the 
State apportioned among the Congressional districts, or judicial districts 
if that is preferred, with an examining in each, and that when 
a vacancy occurred in the future from that State it should be filled from 
that State or district, and that the proposed incumbent be taken from 


the head of the list as to grade in his State and district. If it be thought 


necessary to examine him again here, and he fail, let the next highest 
be taken from that district, 

Let the examinations be reasonable in view of the service the appli- 
cant wishes to enter, as the law now requires, and not ask an applicant 
for letter-carrier what is the oldest republic in the world, and test the 
capacity of a copyist by asking how many bones there are in the human 
body, and of a book-kecper by his knowledge of the arterial circulation. 
I would provide also that no appointments shall be made from States nor 
the District having now an excess over their proportion until the States 
having less than their share shall be equalized. Iwould make the ap- 
pointments for a term, and not perpetual. 

I would then provide a penalty for violation of any of the provisions 
to be enforeed by the courts, and I am in favor of withholding this ap- 
propriation until that is done; for by making the appropriation now to 
last a year from next July we sanction the former course of this insti- 
tution when we know that it is inefficient and in disregard of the law. 
To withhold this appropriation will not affect the law in its provisions 
against political assessments and undue influence of officers over em- 
ployés and corruption in office. 

It is said, and this is the argument most strongly urged by gentle- 
men who have many friends in oflice and are about to get in more, and 
doubtless it has influenced many good people, that the employés must 
have a life tenure because the management of the Government should 
be free from party influences. Then why not make the higher as well 
as the lower offices of the same character? Surely heads of Departments 
need to be free from bias as well as their subordinates. And if they, 
why not the President? That, Mr. Chairman, is the inevitable tend- 
ency of this scheme, and it already develops the usual symptoms of 
such doctrine, to wit, supercilious disregard for the wishes of the people. 
I prefer to obey them. 

This law was doubtless enacted with good intentions and for a wise 
purpose, but it is plain that it has failed to accomplish that purpose; 
whether itis the fault of the law or the machinery provided to execute 
it, the result is the same. It does not follow that people who have lost 
confidence in this plan of accomplishing reform, and therefore decline 
to consent to waste money on it further, thereby abandon the hope of 
accomplishing reform by some other and better means. On the con- 
trary, we want to reform the reformers until they recognize that they 
are the servants, not the masters, of the people, and that this Govern- 
ment belongs to the country, and not to a lovality. 

The States limit their officers to terms. They sometimes elect the 
same men many times over, but they remind their officers periodically 
that they must come back to the people and account as to their con- 
duct, and that a further lease of power depends on efficient service; 
that it is not a continuance, but by a new commission granted by their 
Sovereign will. Ever since Washington, witha crown glittering belore 
his face, within his easy reach, surrendered back his sword, taught 
the people that they were greater than even he, and that the sovereign 
power was safe only in their keeping, the American people have re- 
garded with suspicion any scheme looking towards removing public 
oflicers or officers beyond their reach, thereby destroying the representa- 
tive capacity and accountability to their masters, 

The people of the United States as well as the States have thus far 
seen to it, by means of the rigid rules of the Constitution, that all their 
rulers shall at fixed periods come down from their exalted places and 
disrobe themselves, and if they desire to return they must have not ex- 
tension, but a new expression of the sovereign will. It is an innovation 
on this cherished American doctrine to inaugurate life tenures for fifty 
thousand people. 

I recognize the fact thatit would be disastrous to the service to change 
the whole force at once, but we need not be alarmed lest the people 
have lost their common sense. No such foolish thing was attempted 
in the whole life of the Government before the of this law. 
What I say is that there should be no vested right in their offices or 
places, no life tenure; let them be appointed for a term, according to 
the American doctrine, and reappointed, if their services are required, 
but no doctrine of perpetual tenure, It is undemocratic and un-Ameri- 
can and useless. 

We need no royal commission to control the entrance to the Govern- 
ment Departments, with power to determine whether American citizens 
are capable to attend to their own business; no lord chamberlain to 
carry the keys of the castle. 

It the Civi! Service Commission and the life tenure are such blessings 
to the subordinate service, why not apply it to heads of those subordi- 
nate departments, who ought to know more and who are responsible 
for their proper management, and to the Commissioner of Pensions, 
of the Land Office, Assistant Postmasters-General, Auditors of the 
Treasury, chiefs of bureaus, ete. No one would consent to that move; 
yet there is more reason for it, and this doctrine tends to that and 
beyond it later on. i 

Why do we not apply it to ourselves in the House and Senate? We 
electa Doorkeeper, Sergeant-at-Arms, Clerk, and Postmaster, and they 
appoint their respective corps of assistants, and generally upon the rec- 
ommendation of Congressmen. Why not make requisitions on the 
commission for all these? Would we have better service? I pre- 
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sume most of these bright little gentlemen who wait upon us so politely 
and pleasantly and intelligently were appointed upon the recommenda- 
tion of Congressmen. Could the commission have furnished a better 
corps of pages or better staffs for the oicers of the House? 

Mr. Chairman, thissystem, if continued, will increase to alarming pro- 
. portions anevil already upon us and makeit permanent. To illustrate 
this I will quote from the RECORD a partof the statement of the gen- 


tleman from Ohio in charge of this bill [Mr. BUTTERWORTH], made 


before the Housé on Tuesday. 

He spoke as follows: 

Hence, they go on what might be properly termed a civil pension-list, in 
which a ES they retain their employment and draw their pay. But that is 
not all. We have in other Departments old soldiers who have borne them- 
selves conspicuously and well, and who bear on their bodies the evidence of 
good service to the country, often Buoy unfitted, by reason of age or other 

capacity, from discharging the duties of the positions they hold. They may 
be pensons and at the same time are drawing avery large salary; but to dis- 
turb one of these is to unsettle the very foundations on which the Government 
seems, at least, to rest. {Laughter.] So here again we have an explanation of 
why it is that a great increase of force is necessary, where the numbers em- 
ployed would indicate abundant ability to tase care of the work. 

So long as that condition of affuirs exists the Government officials find it im- 
possible to deal with the vexatious questions that arise, It occurs also that some 
man who is utterly worthless, but has influence enough behind him to secure 
any position on earth, and towering close to the better land [laughter], is often 
kept, for there does not seem to be power enough in the Government to supplant 
him witha man equal tothe emergency. Hence I believe that the Government 

to-day paying. here in Washington, from one-half million to one million of 
dollars to civil pensioners. . 

It seems that this is the first committee, so far as I know, who had 
the enterprise and courage to discover and expose these abuses in the 
Departments, to say nothing of the civil-service-reforming commission. 

Scientists may discover the ethics that will justify it to the con- 
science of high Government officials to certify under sanction of their 
high positions to Congress that they must have more force or the pub- 
lic business must suffer, and never mention the fact that they have 
force enough if it were efficient, but to plain men not schooled in that 
sort of lore it would indicate symptoms that with some encouragement 
might develop into a case of fraud. 

Government officers have no right to dispense public money except 
for services rendered nor to give bounty. It is the province of Congress 
and the Executive to squander the public money. What a high state 
of cultivation the sentiment of civil-service reform has arrived at, when 
troops of Congressmen go to Government officers to deter them from 
discharging men who are utterly worthless and insist that they draw 
salaries, and multitudes of church members and ministers flock to the 
Departments to deter officers from discharging their duties and induce 
— pay out money not earned and which they know can not be 
earned. 

There are strong reasons why some more efficient means than this 
commission should be employed and that the people should take this 
matter in hand and make such practices impossible. I do not demand 
that the aged people be dealt with otherwise than kindly, but I do 
say that the worthless incumbents ought to be discharged before their 
worthlessness develops into gout and they become pensioners on the 
Government on account of long services. These worthless people are 
not only drawing salaries not earned, but they are encumbering desks 
and occupying rooms that worthy people and eflicient servants ought 
to occupy, thus causing double loss to the Government. And 1 say 
further that, whatever money is expended for the support of worthy 
people who kave spent their lives in the service of the Government, 
the people who furnish that money havea right to know it, and to 
a voice as to how it shall be done. Better pension them at once, but 
for the dangerous precedent, than to give $1,800 salaries and furnish 
them desks in Department buildings that are needed for active men 
in buildings already crowded. It will soon be so that we will have to 
enlarge these expensive buildings. 

I desire to call the attention of the House and the country to this con- 
dition of the public service. If this feature has come insidiously into 
the service while employés could be changed at will, what will the 
present system do where all are expected to remain for life, and must 
be pensioned in the end? A civil-service pension-list never ought to 
be adopted in this Government. Tensions to soldiers will expire by 
limitation of life in seventy-five years, but a civil-service pension-list 
will forever increase. 

All this can be avoided by the plan I suggest, by making ihe civil 
service conform tu the general plan of this Government and appoint the 
various stafis of the Departments for a term of years as officers are 
elected for a term, and then whoever make themselves valuable may 
be reappoiuted as officers are re-elected. Then there would be an incen- 
tive to render efficient service. The competition then would be in 
the rendering of valuable service to the Government instead of com- 
petitive examinations that have already become the laughing-stock of 
the country, and a life tenure which always tends to inefficiency in serv- 
ice and to inaugurate civil pensions and a unanimous desire and effort 
for higher salaries. 

I have no reason to doubt the correctnessof the information furnished 
the House that 22 per cent. of those on the eligible list last year got 
places, and there are 100,000 applicants on the eligible list now, 25 per 
cent. of whom haye a reasonable chance to getin this year. This law, 


with the commission in full control, has been in operation about seven 
years. Presumingthat the Administration whose accession to power, its 
friends boldly assert, was caused by its promises scrupulously to ob- 
serve the civil-service law would not turn out faithful or competent 
employés, the conclusion is that a number equal to 22 per cent. of the 
applicants were discharged last year for incompetency; surely not for 
political reasons. Twenty-five thousand more are to pacientes and 
their places filled this year. Now, I say if so large a number of incom- 
petent employés were in Government places this system of reform has 
degraded the service to an alarming extent. 

On the other hand, if the Administration has turned out, say, 22,000 
competent employés, and is about to turn out 25,000 more to fill their 
places with fresh appointees, not likely to be its enemies, then we have 
an illustration of ‘‘ non-partisan civil servive,’? labeled ' reform.“ 
This comports with the definition given by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio, that civil-service reform means to turn Democrats 
out and put Republicans in.“ There will probably be a transposition 
of terms when the Administration changes. 

I do not assume the rôle of censor. nor to advise the Administration, 
nor to penetrate the depths of the philosophy of the commission; but 
I have the right to say and vote in the name of the people I represent 
that they shall not be made to furnish the money to continue the per- 
formauce of this roaring farce. It is not worth the tickets. 

I do not oppose proper appropriations when there is some substantial 
henefit to be secured, but I do insist that the House ought not, by mak- 
ing this appropriation, to give its sanction to a defective system and a 
worthless plan of administration that lead straight to usurpation and 
concentration of power and to the upbuilding of a colossal scheme of 
civil pensions, to the demandsof which there will be no boundsand to 
its existence no end. 

I do not complain of the people who are in the Government service 
and who got there without deception or ſraud, nor those who seek places 
in the same manner, There is enough of human nature in us all to re- 
strain harsh criticism of people who seek lucrative and easy places with 
a good prospect ct life tenure and comfortable retirement when age 
comes to them, particularly when we ourselves have invited them. 

I simply desire to test our own conduct by a fair and just criticism. 
Not they but we are intrusted with the keys to the national Treasury 
and the right to open and close the vaults. The embassadors of a sov- 
ereignty that is without peers in the world, intrusted for a time with 
the business as well as the rights and honor of the nation, must an- 
swer back to the people whether we have been faithful or recreant to 
that exalted trust. And it seems to me that if we want to makea 
record that will bear the scrutiny of the increasing intelligence of this 
great country we should avoid the appearance of evil and serupulously 
avoid and refuse to foster any system that is likely to be an incubus 
upon posterity. 

1 have the utmost regard for the intellect and patriotism of the great 
leaders here. Confident in their strength, they doubtless feel that a, 
can safely allow this plan to be operated further and change it at will; 
but whoever has read carefully the history of legislation will concede 
the dangerous power of precedent. Even now this measure is not ar- 
gued on its merits; but platforms are held up in tcrrorem before legis- 
lators, and the motion will likely fail when, as I believe, the real senti- 
ment of a majority of the House is that this law should be remodeled 
and the Civil Service Commission abolished in the interest of reform. 

I do not fail to remember that gentlemen from great wealth centers 
proclaim with confidence that out of such abundant wealth we can 
afford to be lavish. On the great Southern plantations there used to 
be one very rich man and five hundred or a thousand people who owned 
nothing, but produced all the wealth of the one. That same thing 
exists now in a far more absolute sense throughout the manufacturing 
and mining regions of the North. The English Government exists on 
that plan, and this Government will soon be there. 

We are daily more rigidly barring out English products because they 
are made by England’s laboring poor. whom westyle paupers, yet Eng- 
land has more wealth than any nation in the world and sends her money 
here by ship-loads to invest in our best property. Many of the manu- 
factories and mines that we protect with so much affection are owned 
by Englishmen. They bring their pauper labor here and we protect 
that, and the English owners look on well pleased with their own co- 
lossal fortunes and our colossal folly, 

Our railroad lines are bonded to English capital. They are buy- 
ing up the industries that we have fostered at the cost of the people. 
Ask one of these great owners and he will tell you England is the best 
government in the world. For him itis. For those who have life po- 
sitions in the government service it is. They sneer at America. You 
ask the laboring poor, who with stiffened fingers eat their fragal meal 
and shiver with cold, die without pensions, and they express a different 
opinion. 

That this Government is tending swiftly in that direction no intelli- 
gent observer can doubt. Scout it as you will, and it will stand up be- 
jore you and grow larger and uglier to the tax-payers and handsomer 
to the tax-consumers, I do not apprehend any change in the form of 
the Government. The wealth-owners do not desire that. Why should 
they? They have possession now, and the people obey them. They 
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can sound a tom-tom, as they are doing now in the tariff bill, and the 


people will run to them and do their bidding. 

The English Government has less power and her legislation is less ar- 
bitrary than ours. The wealthy class enjoy the fruition of life with fuller 
freedom than ot ee people.. Another class, while unrestrained by 
law, are ground beneath an oppression as relentless as fate, not by the 

er of royalty, but by the resistless power of omnipotent gold. For 
power civil-service pension-rolls, however long, would have no ter- 
rors. Its friends do not pay them, and they know that the more money 
the Government spends the less trouble will the surplus give and the 
her the tariff will go. 
represent a portion of that class of people who get but few Gov- 
ernment places under the present system and derive no benefits from 
the panacea protection. The agriculturists and the log and timber 
men have no part or lot in it. They are not forgotten, however; they 
have the privilege of furnishing the money to carry on the Govern- 
ment and there their part ceases. They are in the condition of the 
man who was being tried in Amite County in my State on a charge of 
gaming. A droll fellow was on the stand as a witness and testified 
that a game of cards was played upon a deer-skin by some gentlemen 
of a fishing- on the Hamochilfo River. The district attorney 
sternly ¿ 
Q. Was this prisoner present? 
A. Yes. 
Did he sit by the deer-skin? 
Q. Was he handling the cards? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Was there any money on that deer-skin? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Now, answer me truthfully. Had the prisoner any interest in or anything 
to do with that money? 

A. Not after it was put up. 

The farmers, and planters, and timber-men, and stock-men are com- 

ed by the power of the Government to put up money by the mill- 

but there is so much jugglery around this Washington deer-skin 

that is to them the last of it. Other men fatten and riot on what is 
wrongly taken from them. 

There are no eight-hour days for the farmer or the planter. He can 
not go at 9 in the morning to his work in a magnificent building and re- 
turn at 4 p. m. to rest from the fatigue of seven hours of vigorous sitting 
down on cushioned chairs. But his voice is heard in the gray of the 
morning. The earliestrays that dart athwart the earth find him al- 
ready in motion driving the plow; the heat of the rising day beats on 
his bronzed cheek, the vertical rays beat severely down upon him, but 
he does not falter. The red glare looks back upon him as the sun 

down, still with undaunted courage. 


and build 
bor to run 


mous tariffs al 
eee boards of trade, all heaped upon them, which they are expected 
to bear cheerfully, but as soon as they dare to promulgate a scheme by 


of the labor of their hands, the balance of the country is against them. 

Strange to say that, in face of the fact more than half of the brain 
of this county is produced by the farming classes, they have 
endured so much. But I have noticed that within the last few years 
supersilious h at the pretensions of the farmers is getting oft 
faces of monopolists to same extent, and a shade of anxiety is creep- 
on. There is a voice heard in the land; it is not the voice of the 
turtle, but comes from the throat and lungs of a giant. At last these 
greatest of all people have concluded to utilize their strength in their 
own defense and are perfecting their organization and enlarging their 
knowledge; and their voices are being heard in these Halls. 

The agricul turists have been trodden down in all countries and become 


I say the greatest of all people; why? Let us read the facts. 

Every other class of people acknowledge that they are incompetent 
to make a living by their own prowess and beg the fostering care of 
the Government. They acknowledge that they have not the capacity 
to succeed on equal terms with other countries, and the Government 
is called upon to interpose its strong arm to save them from compe- 
tition. Then look what the farmers do. They stand out against the 
world. They compete with the world. They not only compete with 
the pauper laborer of Europe, which other men confess themselves un- 
equal to do, but they are compelled to contribute to the support of 
these imbecile industries and save them from bankruptcy, and yet 
they live with no protection and no one helps them. At least the 
cotton-planter has not one cent of benefit of any tariff. On the con- 
trary, everything he touches is taxed for the benefit of others. Now, 
then, do they simply live under all this unjust burden or do they cut 


a figure in not only the prosperity, but the very existence of the com- 
merce of the country and the wealth of the nation? 

Every man will admit thatif the balance of trade were against us 
permanently the country would soon be bankrupt and the people im- 
poverished and discontent and misery follow. Who keeps the balance 
of trade in our favor? Not the protected industries that we have fos- 
tered and pampered for one hundred years, but the unprotected farm- 
ers. Our imports vary from $600,000, 000 to $700,000, 000 annually and 
our exports generally exceed that amount, * 

Of the 8700, 000, 000 in round numbers of exports, over 8500, 000, 000 
are agricultural products, nearly one-half of which is cotton products. 
Take away from our exports the products of e with the im- 
ports the same, and fhe balance of trade would be against this coun- 
try by $500,000,000 annually, and would swallow up all the coin in 
the country in two years. These are the people who battle against 
adversity, against the competition of all the labor, pauper or other- 
wise, and against the unfriendly legislation of Congress, and with half 
the country picking at their pockets, without protection, save the 
county from bankruptcy all the time, and but 7,000,000 ot them all 
told. If they but knew their power and could organize so as to exert 
it, they would be oppressed less. 

If Congress is determined to have a surplus and let it lie idle, why 
not let the people use it at a low interest? It issaid it will injure the 
farmer. I do not believe any perfect scheme has been evoked yet, but 
a practical one may be framed. How anxious gentlemen are to be 
guardians for farmers. Yes, withhold a good dinner from the hungry 
for fear they will eat too much, and give it to gourmands. I desire to 
say, in my judgment, the farmers are able to take care of themselves; 
at least they can not make it much worse. Other people have been at- 
tending to their business for them until they are driven to the wall; they 
believe it is time to fight, and are going to fight, and will strike straight 
out from the shoulder, to oursurprise, one of these days, unless we cease 
to pile these burdens upon them. 

Their tone is different now; they do not beg forrecognition; they do 
not even complain, but demand. ‘They are grasping atthe reins; they 
will plow through these halls one of these days and weed out the concern 
if we do not heed them. I want to say a word here for the colored cot- 
ton-planter. Afterall he has endured—cotton tax of $13.50 a bale ex- 
torted from him the first year he sets up for himself as an American 
citizen; $11.50 the next year, all he buys enormously taxed—now it is 
proposed to destroy the sale of his cotton-seed oil by a prohibitory di- 
rect tax—not for revenue, we do not want that, but are trying to re- 
duce it—but this is purely to destroy one of the industries of the col- 
ored people to give a better sale to white men of the North for their 
products—I say colored people especially, because they are more apt 
to sell cotton seed than white men. 

Who will pension the old, old man when age, strange freak, brings 
out upon his deep-black head and face the snow-white hair? When 
with stiffened limbs and back and bowed head he sits in his humble 
cabin door and cons over the last quarter of a century? On his five 
bales in 1866 he paid the Government $67.50; $57.50 in 1867, and at 
least $100 a year in unjust taxes upon his purchases all those years 
of toil, $2,625 in all. He will soliloquize That is a heap of money for 
one old darky to pay. I might have a good home now. Iam about 
to lay down the shovel and the hoe. I would like to rest. Seems to 
me I have done enough for Uncle Sam. My little pile of cotton seed 
would buy a barrel of flour and some pounds of coffee, but Congress 
has taxed it more than it can stand, and the old man must get up and 
work some more; butI think those rich gentlemen might let up on the 
old darky this once.” 
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HON. DAVID B. CULBERSON, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 10, 1899, 
On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenne and equalize duties on imports. 


Mr. CULBERSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The consideration of the tariff bill furnishes a proper 
opportunity to discuss the relation of the Republican tariff system, as 
exemplified under the operation of the existing tariff, to agriculture, 
and to investigate the causes of the financial depression which exists 
among the farmers of the United States, and to suggest such remedies 
for the removal of the causes of the depression as may seem proper. 
I do not suppose that any one will question the statement that the 
farming interest of the United States is greatly depressed and that the 
farmers in some sections of the country are no longer able to earn profit 
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upon their labor or even to realize an adequate and comfortable sup- 


rt. 
obe evidence before this Congress is abundant to show that no other 
great pias pean such evidence of depression and decay. The 
remarkable decline in the prosperity of all those engaged in agricult- 
ural pursuits is peculiar, significant, and distressing. 

In view of the fact that more than one-half of the people of the United 
States are engaged in agricultural pursuits, that this great industry 
produces more than ten billion dollars’ worth of products annually, and 
furnishes over 80 per cent. of the entire exports to foreign countries, 
and especially in view of the fact that agriculture is the basis of all 
national and individual wealth, it is the highest duty of all legislators 
to explore all the fields of inquiry and ascertain, if possible, the causes 
which have produced the decline in the prosperity of this great industry 
and apply such remedies as may be found within the legislative au- 
thority of Congress. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that the distressed condition of ag- 
riculture is attributable to chance or accident or toany want of proper 
management, industry, or intelligence on the part of the farmers; for, 
despite the most abundant crops and the most careful economy and 
frugality, year by year a deeper gloom and decay are spreading over the 
farms of the country and farmers grow poorer as the years go by. 
shall endeavor to give my convictions of the causes of this deplorable 
5 and point out what remedies, in my judgment, should be 
appli 

Agriculture, for more than a quarter of a century, has been made the 
victim of legislation designed to favor and to enrich favored classes and 
corporate interests. During all that time there have been constant and 
cruel exactions under the forms of law upon the earnings of those en- 

ed in agricultural pursuits, to build up special classes and favored 
dustries. A fair field and an equal opportunity to reap the rewards 
of industry have been denied to agriculture, while other industries and 
other classes of our population, have secured the encouragement and 
aid of legislation in the advancement of their interest at the expense 
of those employed in agriculture. 
EFFECT OF THE TARIFF ON AGRICULTURE, 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican theory of tariff taxation, as shown by 
existing law and emphasized by the bill under consideration, is to ad- 
just the rates of import duties without regard to the amount of money 
necessary to be raised to meet the actual, necessary expenses of the 
Government, economically administered, but solely with regard to the 
3 of certain favored industries against reasonable competition 

m abroad. In other words, the Republican policy demands a tariff 
for protection with incidental or accidental revenue. 

The effect of the existing tariff is, and the result of the proposed re- 
vision must be, to enrich those who are engaged in manufacture in this 
country by compelling the people of the United States to pay a price 
for their products enormously enhanced by the amount of the tariff tax 
upon similar products manufactured abroad; that is to say, because 
foreign products are excluded from American markets by a prohibitory 
tariff aps or permitted to be imported into this country upon only 
paying a high rate of duty, American manufacturers may in the first 

nee charge such price as they please for their products and in the 
other instance may add the import duty on an article similar to their 
own products on price of their products. 

In the debate upon the tariff, in 1884, I showed from a table, care- 
fully prepared, that the protected manufacturing industries“ in the 
United States during the year 1882 received from the people $556, 938, - 
637 in excess of what the products would have sold for had there been 
no import duties upon similar articles manufactured in foreign coun- 
tries. During that year the people of the United States paid $700,000, - 
000 on account of import duties on foreign products. Less than $200,- 
000,000 of that amount really found their way into the Treasury, and 
the balancé, $556, 938,637, went into the ets of the American pro- 
tected industries” as enhanced profits, by reason of the tariff, on the 
sale of their products, 

What was true then is approximately true to-day. It appears, there- 
fore, that the Republican theory of tariff taxation not only gathers 
from the people from sixty to one hundred millions of dollars in excess 
of the actual and necessary requirements of the Government, but in 
addition thereto remorselessly takes from the people three times the 
amount actually paid into the Treasury as import duty by reason of 
the enhanced value of domestic products. I will not stop to show how 
the spirit of the Constitution is violated by such a system, and how, 
under a legal fiction, it escapes the denunciation of the courts, but I 
shall content myself with showing how the system affects agriculture. 

The pretense for this remarkable system of spoliation and oppression 
is that by excluding foreign manufactured products by a prohibitory 
import duty or tax or by restricting the importation of such products 
by a high rate of duty the domestic manufacturers will be encouraged 
to supply the people of the United States with all the manufactured 
products required, and thus the United States will become a great 
manufacturing nation and independent of all the world for its supply 
of manufactured products. 

The employés of these protected industries, who, like other people, 
are required to pay the enhanced prices for clothes and other necessa- 


ries of life, do not revolt against the injustice done them because they 
labor under the delusion, industriously enconraged by the barons, that 
their wages are higher by reason of the tariff. 

Those engaged in agricultural pursuits are told that this system 
withdraws from the fields a vast amount of labor and provides work 
for millions of people who otherwise would have to till the soil for 
sustenance, and that in consequence of the enlargement of the manu- 
facturiug industries an enlarged and liberal home market for agricult- 
ural products would be provided. The tariff taxation is so adjusted 
that those least able to bear its burdens are the most oppressed by it. 
ae Reine necessaries of jife carry higher rates of taxation than its 

uxuries, 

Those engaged in agriculture, comprising more than half the people 
of the United States, therefore, contribute more to pour into the coffers 
of the protected industries’’ the $500,000,000 gathered from en- 
hanced prices than all the balance ot onr population, which includes 
the mil ionaires and lesser capitalists. And all or what? A home mar- 
ket for the products of domestic manufacturers and a home market for 
agricultural products, regulated by the price for which our surplus 
agricultural products are sold in foreign markets, depressed by competi- 
tion from all countries and depreciated by the unfriendly and restrictive 
tariff rates of our Government. 

No more striking illustration of the disastrous effects of a high pro- 
tective tariff upon agriculture can be presented than a comparison of 
the results of agriculture under a Democratic or revenue tariff with 
those under a high protective tariff or Republican tariff, It will be 
remembered that from 1850 to 1860 a Democratic tariff approaching 
very near a revenue tariff was in operation, and from about 1860 to 
1880 we had a high protective or Republican tariff, with rates far less 
in some respects than those fixed by existing tariff laws or such asare 
recommended by the bill before the House. 

i 5 take the following figures from the compendium of the census of 


The value of all the farms in the United States, as shown the census of 
1850, was $3,271,575,426, in 1860 the value was $6,645,045, 107, in 1870 the value was 
returned at 89.208, 803,801. and in 1880 the value was estimated at $10,127.096,776. 

It follows from these figures that during the decade from 1850 to 1860 the rate 
of increase in the value of farms was more than 100 per cent., from 1860 to 1870 
the rate of increase was less than 40 per cent., and from 1870 to 1880 the rate of 
increase in value was less than 9 per cent. 

ppears from the tables to which I have referred that the value of 
all the live-stock in the United States in 1850 was $544,180,586, in 1860 the value 
was $1,089,329,915, in 1870 the value was $1,525,276,547, and in 1880 the value was 
returned at $1,500,464,609. 

The rate of increase from 1850 to 1860 was over 100 per cent., from 1860 to 1870 
less than 40 per cent., and from 1570 to 1880, instead of an increase in the rate, 
the total value declined more than $25,000,000, 

It will be observed that there was a very rapid increase of the wealth 
of the country generally from 1850 to 1860, and in that prosperity the 
great farming interest largely participated. This era-of general pros- 
perity was during the existence of a Democratic tariff. Imports were 
large and exports correspondingly so. But mark the result and effect 
of the Republican tariff upon agriculture. From 1860 to 1880, with 
more than twice the amount of capital invested and many thousands 
more people employed, the farmers were not able to add to their wealth 
as much in twenty years as they did in ten years under a Democratic 
tariff. In 1860, as the census shows, the farmers owned more than 
half the wealth of the country. In 1880 they owned only a quarter of 
the wealth. 

I beg to call special attention to the fact that the one-half of the popu- 
lation not engaged in agriculture increased their wealth by more than 
523.000, 000, 000 from 1860 to 1880, while the agriculturists increased 
their wealth by a little less than $4,000,000,000. Again, from 1860 to 
1870, under the Republican tariff, the nine leading manufacturing States 
increased their wealth 173 per cent.; from 1870 to 1880, over 200 per 
cent., while for the same time nine of the leading agricultural States 
showed an increase of 66 per cent. 

If these figures prove anything, they show that every great indus- 
try in the United States, exeept agriculture, grows prosperous under the 
operation of a high protective tariff, while under a Democratic revenue 
tariff general prosperity abounds and blesses all industries. 

They show that agriculture, the greatest of all industries, employ- 
ing more than half of all our population, the very foundation rock of 
all our wealth, the great reservoir of patriotism in this country, the 
mainstay of freedom and free institutions, furnishing $10,000,000,000 
worth of products with which to feed and clothe the people of all 
lands, is always blighted, depressed, and robbed of its earnings by the 
operation of a high protective tariff. 

How are such results accomplished ? 

The answer is not difficult. Under the Republican tariff those em- 
ployed in agriculture are compelled to pay on an average 47 cent. 
more than the actual value of every manufactured article used by them. 
This per cent. over the actual value of the product represents the en- 
hanced price of the product by reason of the tariff and is a bounty A ans 
by the consumer to the domestic manufacturer, This may be illus- 
trated by the following figures, which are authentic: 

Under the existing tariff the American farmer pays the domestic 
manufacturer $7.76 per dozen for axes, while the same American manu- 
facturer ships the same axesabroad and sells them for $6.75 per dozen. 
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A plow for which the American farmer is charged by the American 
manufacturer $11 is sold by the same manuiacturer to foreigners for 
$8.40. For a gang-plow the American manufacturer charges the Ameri- 
can farmer 858. 80, while he sells the same plow abroad for $52.92. Fora 
dozen shovels the American manufacturer charges his neighbor $9.20 
and sells the same to foreigners at $7.86. 

I might consume an hour in itemizing outrages of a similar character 
perpetrated upon our farmers under the operaticy of the Republican 
tariff. 

The effect, Mr. Chairman, of a protective tariff also is to limit and 
restrict the farmers to the markets in the United States. It is true 
that there is no law that forbids the exportation of farm products, but 
when they are exported they can not be exchanged on fair terms for 
manufactured products needed by farmers, because the high rate ot duty 
imposed upon the products makes it unprofitable or undesirable to im- 
portthem. The result is that our surplus agricultural products are 
sold in the unfriendly markets of the world, against the competition 
of all countries, for cash, and if the farmer, as he must, uses mann- 
factured products, they must be bought abroad, and when imported 
pay the high duty demanded, or he must buy them in the home mar- 
ket with the price enhanced by the amount of such duty. 

The Republican party contends that the building up of home manu- 
factures gives the farmers a home market for their products, and there- 
fore they ought not to complain at the restrictions on foreign trade or at 
the increased price they are compelled to pay for home manulactures. 
It is true that the home market for agricultural products is enlarged 
by the increase of manufacturing industries, but under the policy inaug- 
urated by the Republican party in respect of immigration and grants 
of land to railroads, vast areas of land have been devoted to agricult- 
ure within the last twenty-five years, and the resulthas been that the 
SI of the home market for agricultural products is wholly insuf- 
ficient. 

The supply of products exceeds the demand of the home market and 
the foreign markets being practically closed against them, agricultural 

roducts have fallen below the cost of production. The home market 
being insufficient to consume the agricultural products, the surplus 
must go abroad fora market or perish in the barns and warehouses. 
The price or value of agricultural products in the home marketis fixed 
by the price paid for the surplus products in foreign markets, and thus 
the farmer is deprived of a free and honest market tor his products at 
home or abroad. 

The Republican party, as if to mock the distress of the farmers and 
if possible deceive them, propose by the bill under consideration to in- 
crease the duties upon imported agricultural prodnets. ‘The iarmers of 
the United States have been deceived so long by the cry of a home mar- 
ket for their products, it is expected that the delusion will be continued 
by the hypocritical solicitude for their welfwe which is found in this 
bill. What protection can be given American farmers against foreign 
competition when in fact, practic\lly, they have no competition. 

During the last fiscal year our farmers exported 69,592,929 bushels 
of corn and only 2.388 bushels were imported into the United States. 
‘Three hundred and twelve thousand one hundred and eighty-six bush- 
els of corn meal were exported and only 396 bushels were imported. 
The exports of wheat amounted to 46,414,129 bushels and the imports 
to 1,946 bushels, and our exports and imports of other articles men- 
tioned were as follows: Oats, exports, 624,226 bushels; imports, 22,324 
bushels. Rye, exports, 287,252 bushels; imports, 16 bushels. Flour, 
exports, 9,374,803 barrels; imports, 1,158 barrels. Apples, exports, 
942,406 barrels; imports, none. Apples, dried, exports, 22,101,579 
pounds; imports, none. Bacon and hams, exports, 400,224,646 pounds; 
imports, 272,150 pounds. Beef, mutton, and pork, exports, 286,991,- 
121 pounds; imports, 215,575 pounds. Lard, exports, 318,242,990 
pounds; imports, only 1,073 pounds. Tallow, exports, 77,844,555 
pounds; imports, 34,931 pounds, 

These figures, which can not be questioned, show the utter impossi- 
bility of relieving the condition of American farmers by imposing 
higher duties upon the importation of farm products. I donot know, 
ot course, how the provisions of this bill providing for an increase of 
the rates of import duty upon farm products will strike the Southern 
and Western farmers, but they should be regarded by them asa device, 
a sham, and a cheat. The fact that the Republican party stoops to a 
device of this sort to mislead the farmers is conclusive proof of their 
guilty knowledge of the wrong and outrage inflicted upon that class 
by a protective tariff. 

Do not all men know, Mr, Chairman, that nations deal with each 
other upon the basis of mutual exchange ot products?. The imports of 
merchandise into the United States during the last fiseal yearamounted 
to $745, 131,652, and they were paid for mainly by surplus agricultural 
products exported to other countries. The records of the Treasury De- 
partment show that for the same year we exported $50:3,049, 648 worth 
of agricultaral products, as follows: Breadstufls, $123,876,061; provis- 
ions, $104, 122,444; raw cotton, $237,775, 270; tobacco, $18,901,068; and 
live animals, $18,374,805. 

When our Government erects a wall around itself and forbids the 
importation of the products of foreign countries except upon the pay- 


which are denied the privilege of our markets under reasonable duties, 
will open their markets to the surplus products of our farmers upon a 
free or liberal basis? 

If the Republican party really desires to help the farmers—and I be- 
lieve they would if they could do so consistently with their political 
obligations to the protected industries—why not give them free salt, 
tree lumber, free sugar, and reduce the cost of their clothing, their agri- 
cultural implements, their household and kitchen furniture, and other 
necessaries ? 

If the tariff system was reduced to a revenue basis, exportations of 
all Kinds of products would increase as importations increased, trade 
aud commerce would be emancipated trom the thralldom of high pro- 
tective rates of duty, and general prosperity would return and bless 
our people as in the days of a Democratic revenue tariff. 

There are sume other causes, Mr. Chairman, which, in my judgment, 
have contributed to the prevailing financial depression among the farmers. 

No country can prosper without a free, full, sound volume of circu- 
lation. It is conceded by all (except those interested in the results of 
an insufficient volume of money) that the volume of money in circula- 
tion is absolutely inadequate to conduct the vast business of thecountry, 
The authorized money of the country, consisting of gold and silver or 
their representatives, gold and silver certificates, legal-tender notes, and 
bank notes, does not amount to more than $1,426,000,000. Of this 
amount about $500,000,000 are absolutely withdrawn from the chan- 
nels of circulation and are held in reserve or hoarded, either in the 
Treasury of the United States or in the banks and depositories of the 
country. Our population is reasonably estimated at 65,000,000, 

To meet the requirements of the trade and business of this great pop- 
ulation less than 51,000, 000, 000 is relied upon. Why should this con- 
dition exist? 

The Congress of the United States has full power and dominion over 
the currency of the conntry, and no one questions the duty of Congress 
to provide and maintain a volume ofirculation adequate to the re- 
quirements of business. Congress possesses the power not only to coin 
money (gold and silver), but it also has the power to invest the Gov- 
ernment’s promises to pay money—Treasury notes—with the legal-ten- 
der capacity ot gold and silver, and force their circulation as money. 

There is, therefore, no excuse for an inadequate volume of a eireu- 
lating medium which can be based upon a want ot authority to provide it. 
The Demoeratic party has not been able to control all the law-making 
power of the Government at any one time since the war; but for the 
greater part of that time the Republican party have had undisputed 
control of them, I repeat the question, Why is it that the volume of 
circulation is dwarfed and stinted? 

The correct answer to this inquiry involves another question, What 
interests are promoted and advanced by an inadequate volume of cur- 
rency? The banks, moneyed corporations, dealers of all kinds in 
money, and the rich are always most prosperous when money is dear, 
when it commands high interest, and when property is cheap. The 
effect of a stinted volume of currency is to make money dear and prop- 
erty cheap. It would seem, therefore, that the moneyed interests of 
the country are always benefited by a limited and impoverished vol- 
ume of currency and as a rule always oppose a liberal volume of cir- 
culation. 

The farmers of the United States, generally, are comparatively poor. 
Their earnings for the most part are made up from the proceeds of 
their annual crops. They are interested in remunerative prices for 
their products. They do not deal in money. They are not buyers of 
property, and consequently they are the chief sufferers trom the ef- 
fects of an inadequate volume of money. 

For the purpose of promoting the interests of the favored classes, 
withont regard to the claims of agriculture, the volume of money is re- 
duced and maintained at the point most favorable to the aggrandize- 
ment of capital and the increase of its profits. i 

Why isit that the niggardly sum of two millions of silver dollars only 
arecoined each month, when under the same authority four millions per 
month might be coined? Why is it that banks are required to hold 
money in reserve when bonds might be made to serve the same pur- 
pose? Why is it that $100,000,000 in bonds were sold ten years ago 
to raise $100,000,000 in gold, to be stored away in a corner of a vaultin 
the Treasury Department upon the absurd pretense that such a sum 
would be needed to redeem greenbacks, when the law requires them 
to be reissued as money? Why are $40,000,000 of public money be- 
longing to the surplus fund, so called, loaned to the banks without 
interest or other consideration ? 

The answer to these questions is plain. If $4,000,000 in silver was 
coined per month; if the one hundred millions of gold held for the re- 
demption of greenbacks were applied to the interest-bearing debt of the 
United States; if the forty millions now in the vaults of favored banks 
without authority of law were withdrawn and applied to the payment 
of the public debt; if all the surplus money unn y gathered 
from the people and hoarded in the Treasury were applied, as it should 
be and as the law contemplates and authorizes, to the payment of the 
public debt, the Treasury Department would be correspondingly re- 
lieved of the despotic supervision and control of Wall street and the 


ment of enormons duties, can it be expected that forcign countries, | volume of money in circulation would be correspondingly increased. 
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Farm products, indeed all property, would advance in value and the 
unreasonable interest for money demanded in the districts outside of 
the money centers would be reduced. 

Truly, the condition of the farmers is startling and anomalous. They 
are surrounded by a tariff wall and cut off from foreign markets: 
Within this wall they are robbed of their earrings by the protected 
industries, and for the want of a market at home and a liberal vol- 
ume of circulation they are forced to sell their products below the cost 
of production or permit them to perish on their hands. 

Next to the iniquitous and oppressive system of tariff taxation, I do 
not know of any other cause which has contributed to the depression 
of the American farmers in so large a degree as the financial policy of 
the Republican party. It is susceptible of the clearest demonstration 
that the financial policy of the Republican party, like its tariff policy, 
has been designed in the interest of favored classes and corporations. 
No party ever organized in this country was ever under more binding 
obligations to corporate influences and the power of associated wealth, 
and no party ever kept its faith or performed its obligations to them 
with more fidelity than the Republican party. 

But for the power of money, contributed, for the most part, by pro- 
tected industries, by corporations and syndicates, that party would 
long since have been driven from office in all the departments of the 
Government. The act of 1869 was a grave and an unforgivable out- 
tage upon the people. In the interest of capital and the wealth of the 
country it converted a currency contract into a coin contract, and thus 

ured into the pockets of the bondholders $500,000,000 profit, the 

ifference between the value of the bonds in currency and coin. 

I have no time to review in detail this policy, but I desire especially 
to call attention to what I regard as the grossest outrage ever perpetrated 
upon a free people by any legislative body. I allude, of course, to the 
clandestine demonetization of silver. It was, indeed, a great financial 
crime against the interests of those engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Not satisfied with the immense powers, privileges, and immunities be- 
stowed upon them by law, the banks deliberately and secretly con- 
spired with other capitalists to break the financial peace of tho country 
by demonetizing silver and to gather a golden harvest from the fruits 


of the crime, Silver was cheaper than gold, and besides it interfered 
with bank notes in the channels of circulation. It was the money of 
the poor. 


The farmers esteemed it, the laborers loved it, and it helped to swell 
and liberalize the volume of circulation. For these offenses it was 
doomed to die. Tho Republican party, if it did not play the rôle of 
executioner, afterwards recognized the crime and refused to avenge 
it by remonetizing it with free coinage. The holders of Government 
bonds reaped an immense harvest bythe conversion of the bonds from coin 
to gold bonds, and the banks pushed their notes into the vacancy in 
the circulation caused by the withdrawal of silver. 

One-half of the metal money of the country was thus stricken down 
and retired from circulation and gold enthroned as the only standard 
of value in the country. The effect of this legislation upon the agri- 
cultural interest of the country was most appalling and still lingers 
among the farmers as a continual blight, The values of agricultural 
lands and all agricultural products declined. The effect of the blow 
still remains, and although silver has been remonetized under the 
auspices of the Democratic party, its limited coinage is a menace to agri- 
cultural prosperity and a crime against labor. ` 

In 1875 the Repnblican party, intent upon accomplishing its avowed 
policy to make gold the only metal money and bank-notes the only 
paper currency, as it was preparing to vacate the seats of a majority in 
the House of Representatives, cast a Parthian arrow at the outstand- 
ing legal-tenders. By a provision in the resumption act, the Secretary 
of the Treasury was authorized and directed to destroy legal-tenders 
as they found their way into the Treasury. Thus the scheme of con- 
traction in the interest of favored classes had been accomplished so far 
as law could provide for it. 

The Democratic party, always true to the interest of the people and 
hostile to all class legislation, although in a hopeless minority in both 
Houses of Congress, stood like a wall of adamant against the legislative 
spoliation and wrong of the memorable decade from 1865 to 1875. 

The Democratic party controlled the House of Kepresentatives from 
December, 1875, until December, 1889, except one term, the Forty-sev- 
enth Congress, Although the Republican party controlled either the 
Senate or the Executive Department during all that time and made it 
impossible for the Democracy to accomplish the legislation desired, yet 
by persistent effort we repealed some laws enacted in the interest of 
favored classes and modified others of the same character. 

The Democratic party reduced the expenses of the Government more 
than $30,000,000 during the Forty-fourth Congress and improved the 
administration of the affairs of the Government in all its branches. 
After a desperate struggle, continued from 1876 to 1878, we forced the 
remonetization of silver and compelled its coinage in not less than two 
nor more than four millions each month. The Republican party re- 
fused to remonetize silver unless the Democratic party would accept 
the proviso providing for limited coinage. The beneficent effects of this 
partial recognition of the rights of the people, and especially of those en- 
gaged in agriculture, can not be estimated. 


The Democratic party is in favor of the free ¢oinage of silver and 
will 0o all that can be done to accomplish that result in behalf of the 
people, 

The Democratic party secured the repeal of the law providing fer the 
destruction of legal tenders and secured for the people $346,000, 000 of 
them as a perpetual auxiliary to the volume of currency. The unjust 
Republican tariff system was strongly intrenched and fortified in the 
Senate, but the Democratic y in the House and Senate have never 
ceased struggling to modify and change it, in order, as far as possible, 
to relieve those engaged in agriculture of its unjust burdens and cruel 
exactions. While the volume of circulation is, in my opinion, wholly 
inadequate, the country is indebted to the Democratic party for what- 
ever See there may have been made to it by the limited coinage 
of silver. 

If the farmers of the United States, as they have the power to do, 
would drive the Republican party from power and place the Demo- 
cratic party in possession of the law-making department of the Gov- . 
ernment, they would soon be relieved of the burdens unjustly and 
wrongfully imposed upon them in the interest of favored classes and 
protected industries by the Republican system of tariff taxation, class 
legislation would be swept from the statute-books, the financial policy 
of the Republican party would be overthrown, and that p 
which follows exact and equal justice in legislation would be enthroned 
throughout the country. 

I firmly believe, Mr. Chairman, that all the ills, all the injustice, 
and all the financial depression which afilict the agricultural intevests 
in the United States may be traced to class legislation enacted under 
the auspices of the Republican party. 

Iam not surprised at the murmurs of discontent which come to Con- 
gress from those who are engaged in agricultural pursuits. Their con- 
dition is peculiarly distressing, and since the class legislation of Con- 
gress has, in a large degree, brought this condition to them, it would 
seem proper to refer their complaints to Congress and ask for relief. 

There are several bills pending before Con which have for their 
object the relief uf agriculture. I had the honor, with others, to in- 
troduce two of them, one providing for the recoinage of silver and one 
to apply to the payment of the public debt $75,000,000 of the $100, - 
009,000 held as a redemption fund with which to redeem legal tenders. 
If these measures can become laws more than 8100, 000, 000 will be added 
to the volume of circulation at once. A bill has passed both Houses 
of Congress at this session designed to crush out trusts so far as Congress 
can safely deal with the subject. This will result to the advantage 
of agriculture. Another bill, known as the compound-lard bill, is sup- 
ported ay. by the resentatives of Northern and Western agri- 

Itural constituencies ig ose by the Representatives from the 
cotton States. It ought not to me a law. 

It is based upon the principle that Congress may aid by means of the 
taxing power one industry at the ex of another industry. Farm- 
ers who produce hog lard have found out that Southern farmers make 
an excellent quality of lard by compounding hog fat with cotton-seed 
oil, Under the pretense that compound lard is deleterious to health 
they ask Congress to place an internal-revenue tax upon it for the pur- 
pose, really, of increasing the profits upon hog lard. Ordinarily Con- 
gress is besieged in theinterest of powerful syndicates, corporations, and 
manufacturers for legislation that will enable them toadvance the profits 
of their business at the expense of those engaged in agriculture. 

But this bill is an exception to the general rule. It seems that 
Western and Northern farmers would destroy compound lard by a tax 
in order to increase the value of hog lard. Thus one class of farmers 
war upon another. 

Another bill in the interest of farmers is now pending in Congress. 
It is proposed by it to tax the business of dealing in futures in agri- 
cultural products. How far, if at all, this business depresses the price 
of the product dealt in does not seem to be settled. But as there can 
be no constitutional objection to it, it will likely be as an ex- 
periment, with the hope that its results will be beneficial. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another bill pending in Congress commonly 
called the ‘‘agricultural subtreasury bill.” is measure, it seems, 
is attracting the attentionof the Farmers’ Alliances very generally, and 
in many instances these organizations have approved it. It is no pleas- 
ure to a representative from an agricultural district to oppose a meas- 
ure designed to relieve agriculture from financial depression. On the 
contrary, every doubt is resolved in favor of such measures, and it is 
only upon the clearest conviction of duty that opposition is made. 

After some consideration of this bill it seems to me that if those who 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits would carefully consider its pro- 
visions they could not fail to arrive at the conclusion that it is uncon- 
stitutional in geinolple, unwise in policy, and violative of the funda- 
mental principle upon which the National Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union was formed. £ 

Tho principle upon which this measure is based may be stated sub- 
stantially as follows: That it is the duty of Congress to provide for the 
warehouses contemplated, for the managers, officers, and employés ne- 
cessary to conduct them, and to supply the manager of each ouse 
with a sufficient quantity of legal-tender Treasury notes with which to 
advance to the owners of cotton, wheat, corn, oats, and tobacco, who 
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may desire to store such prodnets or either of them, 80 per cent. of the 
value of the product deposited, a warehouse receipt made negotiable 
to be given to the depositor, the deposit may continue for twelve 
months; if not sooner redeemed to be sold for cash at auction and when 
money is realized, either by redemption or sale, the ex: etc., are 
to be paid and the money remitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who 1 destroy the same. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF THE BILL IS INDEFESSIBLE. 

The Government of the United States is one of limited powers, 
specifically defined, and the Congress has no authority to legislate un- 
less authorized by some one or more of the enumerated powers. 

The power to borrow money is expresaly conferred upon Congress, 
but the power to loan money, either with or withoutinterest, or to ad- 
vance public money, upon or without security, is not conferred. 

The framers of the Constitution wisely provided the power to borrow 
money, as emergencies for the use of large sums of money might arise, 

when it would be impossible or impracticable to provide it by taxation; 
but they never contemplated the necessity of providing a power toan- 
thorize Congress to loan the publie spay 

Such power would be inconsistent with the theory of the Govern- 
ment. money necessary to carry on the Government is raised 
under the taxing power conferred upon Congress. Congress has no au- 
thority to raise by taxation for any other purposes than those 
specified in the Constitution. 

To take by taxation from one citizen more money than his propor- 
tionate share of taxes necessary to defray the =. mses of Goy- 
ernment for the purpose of loaning it to another, or for building ware- 
houses in order to make the business of another citizen or class of citi- 
zens more profitable, is as t to the Constitution and the theory 
of the Government as it is abhorrent to justice and good morals, 

The Democratic party was organized upon the fundamental principle 
that the General Government was one of limited powers only, and should 
exercise no power except such as was conferred upon it by the Consti- 
tution or necessarily implied from a granted power. It has always de- 


of the 
result of 


any considerable number of farmers who would advocate the adoption of 
the principle of this measure, which involves a tax upon the people for 
the of bettering the condition of persons who may chance to 
own either of the products named. 

This measure violates the fundamental principle upon which the 
National Farmers! Alliance and Industrial Union co-operate with the 
Knights of Labor. I take from the St. Louis Republic the platform 
of principles agreed upon by the committees representing the National 
Alliance and Industrial Union and the Knights of Labor. 

It reads as follows: 


" UNION OF FARMERS AXD KNIGHTS AT ST, LOUIS, 

od committee, representing the Na- 
nion on the one part, and the under- 
3 representing the Knights of Labor on the other part, wit- 


Tho eshte e committee representing the Knights of Labor, Hacer 5 
demands of the — 1 — Alliance ana te dust Un ion w. 


bodied in this agreeme: i hereby indorsos the samo on behalf of the Knights 
of Labor, and. forthe the purposo c giving practical efect to the demands berein 
set forth, the legislative aang gotchas organizations act in concert be- 
eee — the enactment of laws in harmony 
with the demands mu it is further agreed, in order to carry 


out these objects, that we zi support for office only such men as can be de- 
pended upon to enact these principles into statute law uninfluenced by party 


to are as follows: 


issued in snfficient volume to do the business of 
on a per capita basis 
... nener ees Deane 

p — 


shall pass such lawaas shall effectually pre- 
icullural and mechanical 

astringent system of ure in trials as shall secure the 
— = imposing such penalties asshall secure the most 


3 ‘Thad we demand the free and wnlimited sol: 
That we demand pee anes of laws prohib 
tha ke y 


ned by aliens and forei; py tried 333 . Se da be ralf 
now ow! ya now 
and other 2 


ee e used and needed 
and setile: 


pur 
rompt con- 
compliance 


of silver. 
. oi eee of 


to the necessary expenses of the Government economically and honestly ad- 


ministered. 

6, That Congress issue a sufficient amount of fractional paper currency to 
facilitate exchange through the medinm of United States mail. 
3 ple, isthe United States postal = 

as 1 10 

C tho two organizations it is hereby 

agreed that such seals or emblems as the National Farmers’ Alliance and In- 


dustrial Union may will be recognized and protected in transit or other- 
er Cakes 254 take seals and labels of the Knights of 


Labor will in like manner be recognized by the Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 


trial Union. 
pued: S. B. a 0 . U. S. Hal 1 J. D. N e B. H. 
& J.D. Norris, R. F. Peck, W. S. 
Au. II. Barton, Š. M Adama J. 3 B, Alexander, 
rn S. Mann, committee on comands’ of 
Union. T. V. Powderly, - 


= en Kaipa Beaume N ti pnis T EN representing the Knights of La 
s, 

I beg to prs eas attention of the House to the fifth section of this 
declaration of principles. 

It is pure democratic doctrine and is worthy of the great organiza- 
tions which represent agriculture and labor. 

If we test the subtreasury bill by the great principle embodied in 
the fifth section of the platform it will be seen that the principle of 
this measure violates that declaration of principle. I have said, there- 
fore, that when the alliances come to consider this bill by the side of 
the constitution and the principles of their organization it will be re- 
pudiated by them. 

The principle declared in the fifth section of the platform demands 
equal rights to all and special favors to none.“ Under the provisions 
of the bill any person (he may not bea farmer) who may chance to own 
cotton, corn, wheat, oats, or tobacco may secure the aid of the Govern- 
mentin the manner prescribed. A special favor is conferred upon those 
only who may own the products named, The Government is obliged 
by the bill to help that class only. The persons who may chance to 
own any other produet are denied the aid of the Government. Can this 
bo fair and exact justice to all farmers—to all classes? Surely not. 

If one citizen or class of citizens may obtain aid from the Govern- 
ment to increase the profits of business why may not any other citizen 
or class of citizens obtain like aid? And, if so,. why may not the Govern- 
ment be converted into a general tax-gatherer for the purpose of pro- 
moting the private business of the people? 

The platform further declares: 

We demand that taxation, national and State, shall not be used to build up 
one industry or one class at the expense of another. 
~ The money necessary to construct the buildings whieh (because no 
plans are given and no limit fixed to their cost) may require anywhere 
from fifty to five hundred millions of dollars and the money necessary 
to pay the army of partisan Federal office-holders under the bill and to 
make good the loss the Government may sustain by the failure of de- 
positors to redeem, certainly will have to be raised by taxation upon 
all the people, This measure, therefore, would oblige the Government 
to tax the people to raise money for the benefit ofa certain class, namely, 
those who may own any one or all of the five products named in 
bill. They may be farmers, or they may be speculators who Sex 
cheated the farmer out of the products, or it may be the members of a 
trust who may have obtained the products by oppressive means. ‘The 
bill is 8 clearly obnoxious A the eee of the Alliances in re- 
spect of taxation. 

The measure, if it should become a law, will establish a most un- 
wise policy, unjust to the people and to the Government. If the Gov- 
ernment receives the products, the bill requires it to hold them twelve 
months, unlesssoonerredeemed. If speculators, as they may do, should 
buy up the negotiable receipts issued by any of the warehouses, why 
may not the people who do not o of these products, and who 
buy them as they are needed, be ‘sean to pay exorbitant prices for 
even the necessaries of life? In such case (and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that such cases will constantly occur) the Government would be 
made the instrument of the grossest extortion. 

_Itis provided by the bill that the Seeretary of the Treasury shall fur- 

each manager with a sufficient amount of legal tenders to furnish 
the owners of the products who may desire to store them 80 per cent. of 
their value. The very lowest estimate T have heard made as to the 
amonnt that would be required under the bill isa billion of dollars. It 
is contemplated that this amount of Treasury notes will be needed for 
six months in each year, when, as supposed, they will be returned 
to the Treasary, or their equivalent, in lawful money, and whatever 
money is returned, whether it be the new issue of Treasury notes or 
Treasury notes now outstanding or gold or silver, must be destroyed. 

What effect will be produced upon the business of the country by 
casting into the channels of trade annually a billion or more dollars of 
legul-tender Treasury lank witha 8 legal - nrg fr function rom 
possessed by existing -tenders, for the purpose of sup g the 
necessities of those who own the products mentioned in the 125 while 
the products are locked up in a Government warehouse awaiting higher 
prices than an unfettered market would justify? No one can undertake 
to answer the question. Evidently conservative trade and commerce 
would be , an era of the wildest speculation would be in- 
augurated, and the country strewn with the wrecks of fortunes. 

With a billion or more dollars’ worth of agricultural products—bread- 
stuffs, if you away in the warehouses of the Govern- 


ment, with no authority reserved to the Government within twelve ` 


farmers who may the product on the market, what will become of the poor 
farmers w. not own such products or those who live on the pro- 
ceeds of their dall y toil, and how may the absolute wants of the mill- 
ions of ete ar ERANA OBU the necessaries of life, except from 
day to day or from month to month, be supplied? The Government, 
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with all its great power, stands guard over the necessaries of life and 
is powerless to prevent suffering or extortion without breaking its con- 
tract with its depositors. 

Some of the zealous and ablest advocates of this system assume that 
there is no difference in principle between a loan of the eredit of the 
Government to national banks upon the deposit of United States bonds 
and the loan upon agricultural products contenrplated by this bill. 
And since: he Supreme Court of the United States has decided that 
the laws authorizing the establishment of national banks were consti- 
tutional, no constitutional objection can be consistently urged against 
this scheme. And it is also insisted, with apparent plausibility, that 
the plan of relief proposed by this measure is not inconsistent with the 
principle involved in the law that authorizes the owners of distilled 
liquors to deposit them in warehouses under thesupervision of the Gov- 
ernment for a period of not exceeding three years, for the purpose of 
enabling the owner to postpone the payment of the taxes until his 
products becomes salable. 

These laws are presented as precedents to justify the favorable action 
of Congress on the subtreasury bill. 

The Democratic party opposed the passage of the laws authorizing 
the national-banking system and also opposed the law authorizing the 
extension of the system passed by a Republican Congress in 1832, not 
upon the ground that Congress had no authority to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a bank, for that had been settled by the Sapreme Court in 
1819, but upon the gronna that tho benefits, advantages, immunities, 
and powers confe upon these associations in respect of issuing bank- 
notes, control of the volume of circulation and the like, and the guar- 
anty of the payment of their notes by the Government were in the 
nature of class legislation, in that peculiar and valuable advantages 
which could not be enjoyed by all and might be employed by the 
beneficiaries to oppress the public were conferred upon a class of the 
population. 

For such and like reasons the Democratic party arrayed itself against 
the system. But the Supreme Court in 1875 decided the laws to be 
constitutional upon the ground that the Congress had authority to 
authorize the establishment of national banks as instruments to be used 
to aid the Government in the administration of an important branch 
of the public service. 

The court held that they are appropriate means to that end, and 
that Congress was the sole judge of the necessity of employing such 
instruments to aid in the administration of the public service. 

The aid that national banks are claimed to render the Government 
in the administration of public affairs is not confined to the execution 
or to the carrying into efrect any one power conferred upon Congress, 
but to several. For the pi of these remarks, however, it is suf- 
ficient to say that the banks, as is claimed, furnish employment and 
demand for the bonds of the Government, and therefore aid in main- 
taining its credit; they furnish solvent depositories for public money 
to be applied and used for the public service throughout the country, 
and ces aid the Government in maintaining a safe and solyent me- 
dium 

These are some of the offices performed by the banks to the Govern- 
ment, and they are stated not for the purpose of approval, for I have 
always opposed the system and voted against its extension. I believe 
that the Government alone should issue and control the volame of cir- 
culation, and tbat no corporation should be permitted to dictate or 
regulate the volume of circulation, but I have enumerated these in- 
strumentalities for the purpose of showing that there is no analogy 
between the system and the one proposed by the subtreasury bill. 

What important branch of the publie service eould the proposed 
system aid the Government in administering? Would the partisan 
warehouse managers furnish safe and solvent depositories of public 
moneys to be applied and used in all the branches of the public serv- 
ice throughout the country? What aid could this system render in 
upholding the public credit? Absolutely none. But the advocates of 
the system may insist that it would aid the Government in getting 
into circulation a billion or more dollars once in each year with which 
to handle the erops. That is not the object of the system. The pur- 
pose is to house the crops, to suspend the markets for crops, and to 
them (so far as the products named are concerned) out of the reach of 
the poor or the necessities of the people until the price is enhanced by 
necessity. It will hardly be assumed that the Government will need 
in the administration of any branch of the public service the aid of an in- 
strumentality or system that will paralyze all industries, starve the 
poor, and promote merciless extortion. The laws providing for bonded 
warehouses present nö analogy to the proposed system; substantially 
they provide that distillers (not the Government) may furnish ware- 
houses for the storage of distilled liquors; they may be deposited for 
any period not exceeding three years upon the owner giving bond to pay 
the taxes when the product is withdrawn. The Government pays the 
gauger or storekeeper his salary to prevent fraud, but no money is ad- 
vanced to the owner of the product by the Government. 

Whenever a gallon of distilled spirits is produced it is at once liable 
to a tax of 90 cents a gallon; but because it is unsalable and unfit for 
use when new the Government does not enforce the collection of the 
tax if the product is placed in a bonded warehouse until the product is 


withdrawn for sale and consumption. No product is withdrawn until 
the tax is paid and interest thereon for the time it was stored at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum. i 

It would seem upon the face of the transaction thatit was obnoxious 
to objection as class legislation, but when it is remembered that dis- 
tilled spirits constitute the highest taxed productin the world, the tax 
being six times greater than the cost of the product; that the Gov- 
ernment derives from it many millions of dollars revenue each year; 
that it is unsalable when new; that the product is not one of the neces- 
saries of life, but a luxury, so to speak; that the interests of all the 
people are promoted by conserving this fruitful source of revenue, the 
advantages of the system, it will be seen, are not confined to a class, 
but the Government and the people share them. There is therefore 
no analogy between the system proposed and the bonded-warehonse 
system. f 

Mr. Chairman, the evils which have resulted, the oppression and 
wrong which have been inflicted, the distress and poverty that have 
been brought upon one class of our population, embracing more than 
one-half of all the people, while other classes have p. and become 
enriched from unequal and unjust legislation, can not be removed, re- 
dressed, or modified by enlarging the scope of such legislation or by 
increasing the number of individuals or classes who are to become the 
beneficiaries of such iniquitous policy. The lawful method, the true, 
honest, and patriotic mode of redressing the wrongs and remo the 
evils which have resulted to agriculture from class 1 to 
restore the Demoeratie policy of equality and justice in legislation. 

Favoritism in legislation, policies, and systems that promote the suc- 
cess and gain of one individual or class of persons at the expense ofan- 
other, ought to be made odious and impossible. The right to what an 
individual earns in the sweat of his face or by the labor of his brains, 
subject only to the just demands of Government for his proportionate 
share of the burdens of good government, should be held inviolable and 
sacred. The power to enforce this principle rests with the poopie 

For more than one hundred years the Democratic strug- 
gled to maintain this great fundamental principle of institutions. 
While other parties have come and gone, it numbers in its ranks more 
than half the voters of the United States. Founded upon the eter- 
nal principles of equal and exact justice to all, itis imperishable. If 
the farmers of the United States will resist the schemes and es 
which seek to ecmmit them to the pernicious doctrine that Govern- 
ment may rob one citizen under the forms of law to enrich another, and 
stand by the great party of the peqplein its grand struggles to secure 
equal laws, equal burdens, and equal justice forall men, the despotism 
of class legislation will soon be broken and overthrown and its ben- 
eficiaries and promoters driven from power and place. When that 
time comes, and not until then, prosperity for all will abide in this coun- 
try and those engaged in agriculture will enjoy the fruits and earn- 
ings of their labor, freed from taxation imposed to enrich other classes 
and from policies that r e the vnlue of their produets to promote 
and increase the gain of others. 
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CHARLES T. O’FERRALL. 


OF VIRGINIA, 


HON. 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 13, 1890. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and — under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenues and equalize duties on imports— 
Mr. O’FERRALL said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the last Congress I gave at length my views in 
d between a 


regard to the tariff, and drew the line as as I coul 
tariff for the purpose of maintaining the vast monopolies of this country, 
as advocated by the Re party, anda to meet the ex 


of Government economically administered, as advocated by the o- 
cratic party. 2 ` 

Even if my time was not limited I would not undertake now to go 
into extended observations on this question. 

I feel, however, that it is my duty, representing as Ido in part a 
people so greatly affected hy this bill, to direet my attention to a few 
features of it. 

In the Forty-ninth (Congress, sir, there were four bills introduced by 
distinguished gentlemen on the Republican side of the House in favor 
of the repeal of the internal-revenue tax on tobacco and fruit distilla- 
tions. In the Fiftieth Congress there were not less than twelve similar 
bills introduced by nine different Republican members of that House, 
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favoring the repeal of the internal-revenue tax on fruit distillations 
and tobacco. 

Several of these bills were introduced by gentlemen not unknown to 
fame: one of them by the distinguished gentleman trom West Virginia, 
who was recently the Republican candidate for governor [Mr. Goff]; au- 
other by the distinguished gentleman from the State of New York, who 
has since been elected to the Senate [Mr. H1scock]; another by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Houx], still a member of 
Congress, and another by the distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BAYNE], now a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

In the canvass of last fall in Virginia, and in every canvass for years, 
gentlemen from abroad as well as local speakers belonging to the Re- 
publican party promised the people that if the Republican party came 
into power the tax would be taken off of tobacco and fruit distilla- 
tions and that the distiller of fruit and grower of tobacco would be 
relieved from the annoyance ef the hated form of the internal-revenue 
spy around their tobacco barns and distilleries, But, sir, does this bill 
take the tax off tobacco and fruit distillations? 

An examination of it will show that it retains the tax on fruit dis- 
tillations just as it has been for years; that it reduces the tax on to- 
bacco to4centsapound. All these professions and promises and pledges 
by the Republican party have shrank to this little measure. It has 
been said, sir, He's mad who trusts in the tameness of a wolf, a horse's 
heels, or a boy’s love;“ and I would add he is mad who trusts in the 

- professions, promises, or pledges of the Republican party. Iam glad 
to say, however, that, notwithstanding these professions, promises, and 
pledges, the great mass of the distillers and tobacco-growers of the State 
of Virginia were not lured into the ranks of the Kepublican party. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If they could have relied even upon the professions, promises, and 
pledges of this party, they were too true to the principles of Democ- 
racy to barter them for any price. [Applause.] 

But to show further the insincerity of the Republican leaders I refer 
to the fact that in the last two Congresses the present Speaker of this 
House, who then occupied a seat on the floor, in season and out of sea- 
son, was earnest in insisting that the taxes to which I am referring 
should be repealed and that their repeal should be separated from the 
tariff and acted upon as an independent proposition. Now, the reduc- 
tion of the tax on tobacco comes along in the body of the tariff bill, 
and the Speaker declines to recognize any member to move, under a 
suspension of the rules, the passage of a bill to accomplish that which 
he so earnestly and persistently favored in the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth 
Con, 


gresses. 

Yes, the reduction of the tobacco tax is put in the middle of the tariff 
bill and we find a complete somersault upon the part of the distin- 
guished Speaker and his Republican followers. 

I hear it whispered, however, that the reduction of the tax on to- 
bacco is made part of the tariff bill to catch the votes of Democratic 
members representing to wing sections, Well, sir, speaking 
for myself I will say that I will never be caught by that gudgeon. In 
fact, 8 candidly—for in my representative capacity I never have 
withheld and never shall conceal my opinions—if this bill destroyed 
every vestige of the internal-revenue system I would spurn it as an 
unclean thing and condemn it as a wrong upon the toiling millions of 
this land. I would not swallow a cupful of poison to geta lump of 
sugar at the bottom. 

I would not vote for all the iniquities in this bill if by my refusal 
the internal-revenue system would be made an hundred times more 
odious than it is. I would not vote to perpetuate the present high 
tariff, much less vote for the proposed higher tariff, upon the farmers 
of this country, now so ground down and oppressed, laden, and bur- 
dened that each one of them in the anguish of his soul is exciaiming— 


I was not made a horse, 
And yet I bear a burden like an ass— 


if by my vote the whole internal-revenue system would be torn up by 
the roots. [Applause. 

‘The constituency which I have the honor to represent are too intel- 
ligent to be gulled and bamboozled by the reduction of the tobacco tax 
and the increased tariff on farm products. 

They will understand that even under the present tariff the importa- 
tions of all farm products in 1589 amounted to only abont $12,000,000 
and that the tariff on them did not reach $2,000,000. 

This bill increases the tariff on horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs. 

It will be interesting and instructive to inquire here what relief this 
will give to the farming interests. 

We have had no census since 1880; so we must necessarily resort to 
it for information as to the number of horses and mules, cattle, sheep, 
and hogs in the United States for that year. 

I here give a table compiled from the census reports: 


ell ðꝶ ̃ᷣͤœ VN 2 2 
Beef cattle and cows... 


eee. 


By reference to the tables presented by the Committee on Ways and 
Means with the bill under discussion it will be found that the importa- 
tions for the fiscal year :889 are stated as follows: 


Horses and mules... 


Beet cattle and cow: Š 56, 031 
Sheep. seisis senros . 398, 906 
PCC ((C 3 obasasevepueee 1,453 


Now I have given the number of these farm animals in the United 
States in 1880 and the importations in 1889. Of course the number of 
animals had greatly increased in the nine years; our population had 
grown and our farms had multiplied. Between 1870 and 1880 horses 
increased about 30 per cent., cattle over 50 per cent., sheep about 30 
per cent., and hogs nearly 50 per cent.; so at this rate of increase we 
must have had last year in round numbers at least 15,000,000 horses, 
55,000,000 cattle, 45,000,000 sheep, and 70,000,000 hogs. 

Taking now the importations in 1889, we will find that our Repub- 
lican friends propose to relieve our farmers from the immense competi- 
tion resulting from these importations of three horses in the thousand, 
one steer or milch cow in the thousand, eight sheep in the thousand, and 
two hogs in one hundred thousand. 

Oh, what competition that is and how important itis to protect 
our farmers from it! The gentlemen who talk thus to the farmers of 
this country must do it without reflection or else they are endeavoring 
to toy with a great and vital question and laughing in their sleeves at 
their imagined success in duping and deceiving the men whose time 
they suppose is so occupied in keeping the sheriff from their doors that 
they can not study matters of national legislation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I want to proceed further in this line, for I in- 
tend so far as I can to strip this bill of its miserable gauze and expose 
it to the light of day. 

Here is another table compiled from statistics: 


| 1880. 


Products. 3 j — erie Re 
| Bushels raised. 2 

— 490,560, 000 1,946 

2, 112, 892, 000 2,388 

751, 575, 000 22,324 


T have not at hand statistics as to the rye, buckwheat, and potato 
crops, except for the year 1834, and I will give them and the importa- 
tions for the year 1889: 


1884. 1889. 


Products, 
Bushels raised, 838 


10 
55, 160 
583, 385 


Now come our protection friends and with all the unction of their 
souls declare that the burdened and oppressed farmers must be saved 
from the ruinous competition of the 9 elad and ill fed pauper 

0 


labor of Europe. It will never do, say „to allow 4 bushels of wheat 
in the million, 1} bushels of corn in the million, 3 bushels of oats in 
one hundred thousand, two-thirds of 1 bushel of rye in the million, 8 
bushels of buckwheat in the thousand, and 4} bushels of potatoes in 
the thousand to come from foreign countries to compete in our home 
markets with the products of our oppressed agriculturists. This out- 
rage which Europe is perpetrating upon the agricultural interests of 
this country, where protection to home industries has been the creed 
of the Republican party, calls for prompt and vigorous action upon 
our part, is the hypocritical cry of the Republican party. 

But e can not stop yet, Mr. Chairman. The American smoke-house, 
poultry-house, hennery, dairy, and bee-hive must be saved from the 
ravages of the foreigner, say our Republican friends. We must protect 
our bacon, beef, mutton, and pork, our poultry, eggs, butter, cheese, 
and honey; we must increase the tariff on them. 

Well, now, let us consider this, though really it is hard to pursue 
this line with patience. 

By a calculation it will be found from the figures given by the Com- 
mitteeon Ways and Means that in 1889 every one thousand American 
mouths masticated 4 pounds of foreign bacon, every one thousand 
American mouths ate 3} pounds of foreign beef, mutton, and pork, every 
one thousand American mouths worried down 2} pounds of foreign 
poultry, each American mouth enjoyed the luxury of three foreign eggs; 


4 | every five thousand American mouths got away with 7 pounds of tor- 


eign butter; each American month ate 2 ounces of foreign cheese, and 
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every 1,250 American mouths sweetened their palates with 1 gallon of 
foreign honey. [Laughterand applause. ] 

Was it ever imagined that the Republican leaders would resort to 
such flimsy means to sustain the outrageous fraud which their party 
has been practicing for years upon the farming and laboring interests 
ot this country? They seem to realize the fact that unless they can 
continue to deceive they are forever doomed, and with a recklessness 
that kncws no bounds they are pursuing a course which will only 
hasten the day of the inglorious destruction of their party. 

Sir, I read trom the report of the Committee on Ways and Means 
these words: 


The committee have given months of investigation to the existing conditions 
of agriculture and matters connected therewith. This great industry is fore- 
most in magnitude and importance in our country, Its success and prosperity 
are vital to the nation. Ne prosperity is possibleto other industries if agricult- 
ure languish, In so far as the fostering care of Government can be helpful it 
must be faithfuliy and forcefully exerted to build up and strengthen agricult- 


ure. 

That there is widespread depression in this industry to-day can not be 
douhted. Every remedy within the scope of practical legislation known to 
your committee has been recommended in the proposed measure tu meet the 
urgent requirements of the situation. 


The Republican party herein declares through its leaders thatit has 
exhausted itself in its efforts to give relief to the widespread depres- 
sion of agriculture, 

Then, sir, may heaven save the farmers, for as long as Republican 
rule continues they will be but “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.“ They will read this bill lor themselves; they will closely study 
its provisions in every line. They will see that so far as they are con- 
cerned it is a sham and an attempt to juggle with their rights. They 
will see that it proposes to protect them against nothing, while it draws 
from their pockets their hard earnings to enrich the favored few, the 
monopolists who responded so freely to the calls for funds in 1888 and 
submitted so gracetully to the ‘*frying’’ process of the Republican 
managers. 

They will read for themselves that while the bill, under the pretense 
of protecting them, increases the tariff on farm products, protecting 
them against a phantom, a shadow, a will-o’-the-wisp, nothing that 
has soul or body or existence I mean loreiun competition—if they de- 
sire to import stock.for breeding purposes, unless it is registered, or 
any of the cereals forexperimental purposes, they must pay anincreased 
rate of duty. 

They will read that while muriatic acid and sulphuric acid, which 
enter so largely into the fertilizers which they are compelled to use, 
have been heretofore on the free-list, this bill fixes a duty upon them 
and imposes a tax of more than $2,500,000 a year. 

They will understand for themselves that the bill seeks to quiet their 
clamors and hoodwink them by increasing the tariff on foreign farm 
products, which, as I have shown. do not cause any more ripple in the 
waters of trade than a pebble cast into the ocean, and which do not af- 
fect them any more than a fly on an ox’s horn disturbs his comtort. 

They will see for themselves that under this bill the tariff is increased 
on their clothing, their furniture, and upon many articles of prime ne- 
cessity, and additional burdens laid upon them for the benefit of their 
task-masters, 

Is this statement too strong? Let us see. In the time allotted me I 
can only refer to a few of the many items upon which the rate of 
duty is increused: 


Ad valorem. 


Articles. 


Cotton stockings and hose, general in ‘ 


Ready-made cotton clothing. .... . . . . 3 { or 
Oil-cloth s.s . . . 3 eee Jane 40,00 
Woolen yarns: 
One 70.32 
Ano! 67.71 
Another grade, 69. 38 
Woolen cloths: 
74.06 
67,07 
66,97 
Another grad. 69.70 
Wome s and children 
One grade . —— avever vossorssa* 5 68.00 
RAEE RIBAS A eyescners 60.08 
Women's and children’s wool dress goods: 
N P AE A A lockers ore —— 85.25 
nother grade. . . — — —— o se6tesa] 71.36 
Ready-made woolen clothing. NENE 8 koesen 54.98 


XXI——9 


Just here I can not resist the temptation which this item, as well 
as the former item of ready-made cotton clothing presents, to make the 
inquiry whether the finzer-marks of John Wanamaker, manufacturer, 
wholesale and retail dealer in ready-made clothing, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Postmaster-General of the United States of America can be dis- 
cerned in this bill. 

What increased profits over the present enormous profits these provis- 
ions will bring to the manufacturer of ready-made clothing; how ple- 
thorie will become his pockets. What matters it to him when contribu- 
tions are levied by the Republican party tor campaign purposes. You 
tickle me and I will tickle yon.“ You legislate in my interests and I 
will put up the money to perpetuate the power of my party benelactor. 
What is the sum of $400,000 for campaign purposes to the house of 
John Wanamaker, when there can be such a return as this bill makes 
to his coffers? There are millions in it. 


The farmer may sweat the more and the laborer may toil the more; 


the poor sewing woman may continue to make pantaloons at 20 cents 
a pair for the house of Wanamaker, and furnish her own needles and 
thread, in her dinyy city garret; the poor may suffer and the hungry 
beg bread from door to door, but what of that? Monopolics flourish, 
the reb ls of the South and Southern brigadiers““ are kept under 
subjection, Democrats are not permitted to destroy home industries, 
campaign funds are abundant, and the Republican party is happy. 
But let us go on: 


Ad valorem. 


Articles. 
Present | Increased 
rate. rate. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
CIOAKS, JACK ELS, eto. . . . . e veces eee e . e. ebe 60. 00 82. 10 
Carpets: 
Das lee ,—˙ͥ'.- ose 48, 92 65, 23 
Another grade.. 53. 94 71.92 
Do. 58. 88 82. 36 
Do. 56.41 82.25 
Do. 59.54 81.42 
Do. 45.65 64.55 
Do... 44.39 6.01 
Do.. 58. 61 61.83 
Do, fa $ 40.00 50.00 
Hats for men, women, and children, made of fur 30.00 55.00 
Umbrellas 40.00 45.00 
—— E —2SEVß́bb-L? ; 333 rererere 50. 00 55.00 
Granite used for monuments. 20. 00 50, 00 


And here I want to read a letter which may throw some light upon 
this increase: 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., April 3, 1890. 

Dear Str: We understand an effort is being made to advance the duty on 
foreign granite importations which will exclude their use for monumental pur- 
pores, aud in connection with others interested in these nroducts I beg to enter 
a protest. and ask for your earnest assistance in keeping the present ra e of duty 
u monumental work as it is now provided for, namely, 20 per cent. ad va- 

orem, 

The bulk of red granite produced in this country for cemetery purposes is 
quarried in Maine. It is used principally for building pu: as the color 
fades and the lettering does not show well, which renders it undesirable for 
cemetery purposes. An advance of duty on monumental work would to a cer- 
tain extent affect my interest and confine my sales to the gray granites exclu- 
sively, shutting off sales that could be made by the use of imported granites. 

There would also be a sameness in the 5 of the cemeteries, caused 
by the exclusive use of gray granites, which are only beautified by a variety of 
colors, of which our domestic quarries do not yield the supply. 1am in noway 
partial to selling foreign granites in preference to the American, but would like 
to give my customers a variety to select from. 

You can readily see from the above that my business would be seriously im- 
paired if any increase of duty is brought about. I shall be pleased to give you 
further information should you desire it, and to hear from you that you will 
present my protest. 

Yours, very truly, 
IL. M. BOWMAN. 

Hon, CHARLES T. O'FERRALL. 


Now, this gentleman states a fact which I did not know: that the 
bulk of red granite comes from Maine. Ishall make no comment on 
this fact. It is sufficient for me to say that it comes from Maine; that 
may account for the increase. It comes from Maine, Maine quarry- 
men must bave increased profits, though they be drawn by levying an 
additional tribute upon the headstones and monuments erected by the 
hand of affection in our cities of the dead. 

But I can notdwell longer. Suffice it to say that all through this bill 
these increased rates appear, when the people in 1888 by a majority of 
100,000 of the popular vote declared for a reduction of duties. 

I have stated plain facts, so that they may be understood and con- 
sidered. I have made no attempt at rhetoric, for it appears to me that 
in the discussion of practical questions too frequently substance is sac- 
rificed for beauty of expression, the ſiruit is covered up by the foliage. 

This bill will no doubt pass, Mr. Chairman, as it came from the 
hands of its framers. It will soon be before the country for its judg- 
ment. What that judgment will be I entertain no doubt. 

Agriculture s here demanding relief from legislative oppression. 
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From every direction the ery is heard that the tiller of the soil, the 
producer of this land, is struggling to maintain his very existence, He 
comes here and asks this Congress to relieve him of the weight of tariff 
taxes and to take from his shoulders the burdens imposed that he may 
be a free man, and not a slave; that he may possess that which hisown 
bone and sinew and muscle work out of the ground; that the fruits of 
his own labor may go into his own pocket, and not into the till of the 
monopolist, and that he may come out from the darkness of despair 
and bask in the sunshine of prosperity. 

How is hiscry met? Itis met by giving him a stone when he is 
asking for bread; it is met by mocking him in his calamity by telling 
him, We will give you more protection,“ when protection never can 
reach him; it is met by increasing his burdens and tightening the grip 
of the Federal tax-collector on his throat; it is met by our Kepublican 
brethren on this floor with an air of indifference that seems to say, ‘‘ We 
can get along without you. In 1888 we tried the experiment of rally- 
ing the protected classes around our colors and victory perched upon 
our banner, and henceforth you may barn your corn for fuel for want 
of a market; you may hoard your wheat for want of a demand, or sell 
it for what it may bring; you may shift for yourself, for we have en- 
listed the grand army of protectionists and favored classes, monopo- 
lists and cormorants, and have at our backs a nianufacturing oligarchy 
with its millions and billions to draw upon and to furnish the sinews 
of war. Why need we care for you? You are poor, our backers are rich. 
You must work every day to keep the wolf from the door and you have 
no time to organize and fight us; our supporters have plenty of time to 
organize and fight our battles. Go your way, for we must be off to 
eat, drink, and be merry with those we have made happy by our bill 
with its high-sounding title, ‘to reduce the revenue and equalize du- 
ties on imports, and for other purposes’ ’’—principally ‘‘ for other pur- 
poses. [Applause. ] 

Ah! Mr, Chairman, kings have thought they had the world in a 
sling, and feasted and reveled in their supposed power, but they fell at 
the hands of those they had oppressed and their crowns were trampled 
under the feet of those they had wronged. 

Sir, I make this reference to show that arrogant and cruel power, 
however great, will sooner or later come to grief; that oppression, how- 
ever well guarded, will sooner or later meet its bitter reward; that 
wrongs inflicted, however mighty the hand that inflicts, will sooner or 
later be ave 

Peace has her avenging angel as well as war; the ballot in peace is as 
mighty as the sword in war. The farmer will be the avenging angel 
of his own wrongs and the ballot will be his sword. 

He has sought at the hands of this Congress relief from tariff burdens. 
Instead of relief, weight has been added to weight. 

He has asked for an increase of the circulating medium and an en- 
largement of the silver coinage of the country, that there may be money 
to buy what he has to sell. So far the majority party on this floor 
have turned a deaf ear to his request, and it is said they are so divided 
between the farmer and the money-holder, between the farmer and the 
capitalist, between the farmer and the gold bug,“ that a reconcilia< 
tion is beyond hope. 

The Republican party on this floor has assumed full, complete, and 
absolute control of measures and legislation. No Democrat can have 
recognition to lead any movement in the interest of the suffering mill- 
ions of this land. Moneyed power is the power in this House, and the 
interest of the gold kings and monopolists is supreme, 

Disguise it as you may, cover it up under all the finely spun theories 
and envelop it in all the sophistries you please, the fact stands out in 
bold relief and can be read, as if written in blazing letters, that the 
agricultural interests of this land are languishing unto death, and yet 
the Republican party sits here and not only refuses to lend them a help- 
ing hand, but strikes down the Democratic hand whenever extended 
to raise them up from the mire into which they have been cast by laws 
enacted by the Republican party. 

Just for a moment, Mr. Chairman, let us glance at the reports of 
crops and prices for the years 1888 and 1889: 


CORN, 
Raised in 1888... . . .... .. .. ... bushels. p og 
Valas. . — ssensssonevenqecnansssen — 581.580 
Raisedin „bushels... 2,112, 892, 000 
Values eee eee ——— — 2 „918. 820 


Here we find that while the crop of 1889 was 125,102,000 bushels 
greater than 1888 it is worth $77,642,760 less. 


26 „% bushels... 418, 568, 000 
— eesis $335, 248, 030 

„bushels... 490, 580. 000 

. ³· wꝛm b $349, 401. 707 


The crop of 1889 was 74,692,000 bushels more than in 1888, but the 
money realized for it is $35,756,323 less. 


—— — 


MA a ESR APTI OLE MME POET: 


In 1889 this cereal crop amounted to 49,840,000 more bushels than 
in 1888, but it brought to the raisers $23,643,232 less money. 


aasssesess 


We EEE 1.119, 191, 535 


Reduced value of these crops of 1889.,..,........ 139, 042, 315 


This is indeed a sad picture and a gloomy prospect for the farmer 
of this country, a country in natural advantages the marvel of the 
world. The home market” theory isa mockery to him. The cry, 
“You must build up and maintain home industries, sounds to his 
ear like his death knell when he scans these statistics, feels in his pocket 
and finds it empty, consults the price-list and sees his products quoted 
at starvation figures, listens to the demand made upon him for his fer- 
tilizer bills, and. reads with a burning brain the mortgage upon the 
land which he has watered with his sweat and upon the roof under 
which dwell his household gods. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I observe your gavel raised to command me to sus- 
pend, for my time hasexpired. Just one word more, 

Dark are the clouds that hang now over the head of the husband- 
man in every State and in every section of this land, blessed by God, 
but blighted by the Republican party; favored by heaven with its re- 
freshing dews and genial sunshine, but scorched by Republican legis- 
lation. [Applause. j 

But if my voice could reach the darkened home of every tiller of the 
soil; if it conld reach every homestead in the far West, with its every 
acre upon which grows a stalk of corn, a spear of wheat, or a blade of 
grass under mortgage I would say to the depressed soul, Be of good 
cheer, keep a resolute heart, pull steady, pull fant press your demands, 
stand by your colors and fight for your rights, and from the leaves of 
the coming autumn will be weaved your chaplet of triumph over the 
combined forces of money power, greedy monopolists, and e ede 
ing protectionists, all marshaled under one grand Republican leader- 
ship.” [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 


The Tariff is a Tax. 
SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE W. FITHIAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 9, 1890. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considers- 
tion the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. FITHIAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Lean exeuse the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kern], 
for what he said in the opening of his remarks, for the many good things 
he said in the latter part of his speech I shall hardly pardon him, 
however, for using one sentence that he employed a few moments ago. 
He said, ‘‘I protest against taxing one American industry for the bene- 
fit of another.“ Now, I had intended to use that sentence in my own 
speech, and I hardly think it fair for the gentleman from Iowa to make 
use of material that I had intended to embody in my own remarks. 
{Laughter.] But Iam glad to see the gentleman showing signs of com- 
ing over to the right side of this important question. 

He makes a m e, however, when he says that the Democratic 
party, ifit was not for the leadership of gentlemen from theSonth who 
have been leading the Democratic party astray, would come over to 
the wholesome doctrine that heannounces. The Democratic has 
not been Jed astray, It stands for the reductionof the tariff to a reve- 
nue basis, and that doctrine it always has and always will maintain. 
I am glad to know that the people of the grand State which the gen- 
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tleman represents are coming over to the Democratic party and to 
the right side of the tariff question. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KERR, of lowa. ‘They are right; but they are notcoming over 
to the Democratic party. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McKenna). The Chair will say to the gal- 
leries that those who are there are present by the courtesy of the House, 
and it is unbecoming to make any demonstration, either of approval 
or disapproval. The Chair hopes it will not be repeated. 

Mr. FITHIAN. The gentleman from Iowa says that the people are 
not coming over to the Democratic party. Is he blind to the fact that 
in the last campaign in the State of Iowa we elected a Democratic gov- 
ernor? [Applause. ] 

Mr. TURPIN. He meant they had already come. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITHIAN, Is he aware of the fact that we came within a few 
votes of carrying the Legislature ? 

Mr. KERR, of lowa. Will you yield for a question ? 

Mr. FITHIAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Do you not know you did not come as near to 
carrying the Legislature as you did in 1883? 

Mr. FITHIAN. Well, it was so close I do not want to draw any 
lines of distinction. But anyway, Mr. Chairman, the fact is patent 
that the whole Northwest is leaving the fold and the doctrines that 
have been announced by the Republican party, and are com:ng over to 
the side of tariff reform in this country. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] The sentiments that the gentleman expressed are notin 
accordance with his party’s position. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Why, I quoted the Republican platform. 

Mr. FITHIAN, That is true, but you dissented. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I approved of it. 

Mr. FITHIAN. You did? 

Mr. KERR. of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Well, then you can have it that way. Say that 
you did approve of it. Now, if you dissent from the bill presented 

y your own party and you stand on the platform on which you went 
before the people in 1888, then it seems that you have either left the 
party as it was in 1888 pr you have lett it upon the principles upon 
which it stands now. You can take your choice. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KERR, of lowa. Well, we will see how it stands before we get 
through with it. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Well, it will not stand at all, my friend. For when 
the next election comes around your party will be flat on its back. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. You made a similar prediction two years ago, 
and the result is that you are flat on your back now. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. FITHIAN. You will not be able to stand at all, then. You will 
have to be propped up. Do you claim that it was the policy of the 
Democratic party in regard to the public lands some filty years ago 
that has created the present hard times and placed mortgages upon 
the farms of the people of the West? [Applause.] 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Was it a Democratic President or a Repub- 
lican President who said that silver coinage and greenback currency 
were the greatest enemies to the prosperity of the country ? 

Mr.FITHIAN. Answermy question first and then I will yield to you. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. And did you not vote for him after he made 
that statement? 

Mr. FITHIAN. If you want to evade my question, all right. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. That is a simple question. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I do not know, nor do I care, what some one else 
has said, but for myself I am in favor of free and unlimited coinage of 
silver; but, if my memory serves me right, it was a Republican Presi- 
dent that signed the bill demonetizing silver, and I have no recollec- 
tion of any Democratic President signing any such bill. In the plat- 
form of the Republican party in 1888 you said that you condemned 
the policy of the Democratic Administration in its efforts to demonetize 
silver. Now you have both Houses of Congress and the President, 
why do you not give us free coinage? [Applause on Democratic side.] 

After yon had demonetized silver in 1873, it was only restored to 
limited coinage by the act of 1878 being passed over the veto of a 
Republican President. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Kettle should not call pot black.” [Applause.] 

Now, the gentleman refers to the policy of the Democratic party 
upon the public land question way back in the fifties, and to that he 
attributes all of theimmense indebtedness and farm mortgages that are 
plastered all over the Western farms of the country, and as an instance 
cites the Illinois Central land grant. The facts about the Illinois Cen- 
tral land grant will not sustain the gentleman in his position. 

The land granted to the Illinois Central Railway Company was ceded 
in the first instance by the Federal Government to the State of Illinois, 
and the Legislature of that State by act granted it to the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railway Company, but a provision was inserted in the charter of 
the railway company which secured from the company 7 per cent. of its 
gross earnings as revenue to the State. This grant, unlike Republican 
land grants, was not without consideration to the people. The wise 
provision which was inserted in this charter by the Democrats now an- 
nually yields a half million of dollars of revenue to the State, and the 
constitutional convention of 1870, fearing to trust future Republican 


Legislatures, to prevent the repeal of this provision of the charter, in- 
saren in the constitution of the State the section which I will now 
read: - 

No contract, obligation, or liability whatever of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company to pay any money into the State treasury nor any lien of the State upon 

t to tax the property of said company in accordance with the visions ot 
arter of said company, approved February 10, A. D. 1851. shall ever be re- 
leased, suspended, moditied: altered, remitted, or in any manner diminished or 
impaired by legislative or other authority, and all moneys derived from said 
company, after the Fares of said debt, shall be appropriated and set apart 
for the payment of the ordinary expenses of the State government and for 
no other purposes whatever. 

Will the gentleman say that the policy of the Democratic party in 
regard to the public lands in 1850, or at any other time, bad anything 
whatever to do with placing mortgages upon the farms of Kansas, Illinois, 
or Iowa, or upon the ſarms of the people of Ohio? Certainly not. No 
one could take a position of that kind and sustain himself in good 
sound reason and good sound common sense. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITHIAN, Certainly. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Under the grant or cession to the State of Tlli- 
nois from the United States Government could the State bave done 
anything else with the lands in question except to grant them to the 
Illinois Central Railway Company or to some other railroad company 
which constructed a road between the points designated? Was not 
the State merely a trustee for the Jands? 

Mr. FITHIAN. Iam not disposed to debate that question with the 
gentleman, for it makes no practical difference. The lands were ceded 
by the United States to Illinois, and granting that it was for the pur- 
pose of making the State a trustee, yet a provision was incorporated in 
the charter of the railway company which has secured to Ilinois so 
long as time lasts 7 per cent. of the gross earnings of that railway 
company, which goes into the treasury of the State as a part of its 
finances. And that wholesome provision has yielded and is still yield- 
ing annually from $450,000 to $500,000 a year as revenue to the State. 
And, notwithstanding this, the Republican machine of Illinois taxed the 
people of that State last year 53 cents on the hundred dollars for State 
purposes. And, sir, in the constitutional convention of 1870, the ma- 
jority of which was Republican, the section which I have read was 
adopted as a part of the constitution of the State of IIlinois, provid- 
ing that said charter shall never be released, suspended, modified, al- 
tered, remitted, or in any manner diminished or impaired by legislative 
authority,” 

I believe this was the only land ever ceded by the National Govern- 
ment to any railroad company or any other corporation of the State ot 
Illinois, Now, I would like for the gentleman to explain how this 
policy of the Democratic party has placed a single mortgage upon the 
farms of the people of Illinois and upon the farms of the people I rep- 
resent, ‘There may be some reason he can give, but I ask him now to 
give an explanation of this statement which he has made that is so 
far from the facts and so far from the truth. The gentleman talks 
about measures for the relief of the farmer, and says, finally, that he 
is in favor of protection. What kind of protection is he in favor of? 
Is he in favor of that protection to the manufacturers of agricultural 
implements in this country whose implements are bought and used by 
the farmers that he represents, and bought and used by the farmers 
that I represent, that enables them to charge our farmers higher prices 
upon their implements than they, the manufacturers, are charging to- 
day to the foreign farmers and to the export trade? 

I desire to read, Mr. Chairman, from a speech made by Hon. BEN- 
JAMIN F. SHIVELY in this House on the 16th day of May, 1888, in 
which he said: 

In my district, sir, there are over one thousand manufacturing establishments, 
large and small. The prosperity of these industries ig bound up with the pros- 
perity of the wholecountry. Were the pending measure of a violent, reaction- 
ary, or revolutionary nature, I, acting under a pri obligation to my con- 
stituents, should oppose it. But, sir, it is not rir while on the other hand the 
exactions of excessive taxation and the burdens of unequal laws fall with pecu- 
liar weight on a vast majority of my e We have the largest wagon, car- 
riage, and plow factories in the world, 

On these articles there is a duty, but it affords no ion commensurate 
with the exactions coilected from these manufacturers in way of in 
of raw material, Plows manufactured in South Bend, Ind., are to-day turning 
the soil in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; after paying increased prices 
for iron, 9 and paint, our manufacturers carry their product Tato a 
free-trade market and defy the pauper labot of the world. p 


* 

For instance, our plows go into the British Isles and into many countries of 
Continental Europe. It is safe to say that some product of American manufact- 
ure may be found forsale in sr city of Europe. Tomy knowledge, vebicles 
manufactured in theeity in which I have the honor to reside may be found to- 
day in Cape Town, South Africa, on the streets of Sydney and Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, in all the principal cities of Mexico, and even in Persia, to 14 nothing of 
the South Amertoan trade. Now, will it be claimed that a which increases 
the cost of the lumber, iron,and steel in these vehicles to our manutacturers 
does not place the latter at an absolute disadvantage in every foreign market 
where their products are offered for sale? Are not clear cases where 
American enterprise, American pluck, and American skill have pushed their 
products into the markets of the world, not by virtue of, but in spite of, obstruct- 
ive legislation ? É 

The Tarif Reform, published at 52 William street, New York City, 
publishes a list of agricultural implements and machinery which are 
being exported from the United States, with the price in the home 
market to the American farmer and the price to the foreigner. This 
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list includes plows, harrows, cultivators, seed-drills, corn-planters, road- 
scrapers, rollers, mowing-machines, horse-rakes, corn-shellers (both 
hand and power), grinding-mills, corn and cob mills (run by steam 
power and by hand), cider and wine presses, root-graters, hay and feed 
cutters, grain-separators, fanning-mills, horse-powers (snapsand treads), 
farm-engines, churns, wheelbarrows, and in fact all classes of machines 
used by our farmers, from which I quote as follows: 


THE "FARMER'S MOME-MARKET™” HUMBUG. 


Of all the humbugs that have persistently buzzed about the ears of the Ameri- 
can voter the worst is that one whose song has ever been of the great “home 
market” afforded the farmer by protection, It has lived on in face of the fact, 
confirmed by every ing year, that from the day when we became a nation 
to the present there — never been a time when there was the slightest prous- 
pect that for a generation to come, under any imaginable tariff or other “ pro- 
tevtion,” it would be possible to cousume in this country the agricultural prod- 
+ ew waich, it our farmers were to continue reasonably prosperous, we must pro- 

uce, 

There has never been a decade, though we have had high protection nów for 
nearly thirty years, when, atter deducting that part of his products which the 
farmer consumes or must keep in stock for seed or other purposes, the remain- 
der, for which he must find a market abroad, has not been greater than during 
the preceding decade. With all that is said about the insignificance of our for- 
eign market, and though our population was greater in Is than ever before, 
and our wheat crop not so large as in some years previous, yet one-half of the 
farmer's surplus had to finda market abroad; and the same is true of cotton and 
tobacco to au even greater extent. 

The home market tune has found trusting listeners, even though the aggre- 
gate number of tho-e engaged in manufacturing is so sinall—aud, with the im- 
provemeuts of machinery, is so constantly frowing smaller—in comparison 
with the population it supplies with goods, that, even if we prohibited foreign 
imports and our manofacturers supplied all the goods we ase (they now supply 
nearly M per cent. of them), the greatest possible number of workingmen they 
eould employ would not materially lessen the present necessity of a foreign 
market for our agricultural products; while any ide& that the proximity of 
manufacturing centers helps even the farmers dwelling near by is negatived by 
the universal experience, most conclusively soin the States of Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and New York, where the greatest depression in agricultural interests 
has steadily progressed at the same rate as the most extraordinary develop- 
meut and prosperity of manufacturing communities. 

In the face of experience aud reason, there must be some extraordinary-cause 
for the persistent vigor of this humbug. That cause appears to be this; That 
though the claim that protection secures the farmer a home market is utterly 
untrue, it has nevertheless been urged, and is yet being urged, by those who 
are on the one hand pecuniarily interested in keeping itafloat and on the other 
are themselves so situated as to be easily and actually led to believe the false- 
hoods thus kept in circulation. In other words, protected] manufacturers, im- 
agining themselves the most important portion of our people and knowing what 
a good thing it is to have the rest of our citizens compeiled to buy of them under 
penalty of heavy fines, not unnaturally take it for granted that whatis good for 
them must be good for everybody else. 


THE REAL HOME MARKET AND THE WAY IT IS WORKED, 


The suggestions above made are strikingly corroborated by the fact that our 
famous Home Market Club, which has for years shared with the Protective 
Tariff League the burden and expense of the high-tariff propaganda, is com- 
posed exclusively of manufacturers, is situated at Boston, is supported by an 
assessment upon its members “in proportion to the capital!“ invested by each 
in his busine-s, and during the Presidential campaign of 1888 was managed by 
asalaried Englisiiman, to whom. as he officially reported, was intrusted the del- 
jeate duty of concocting and circulating such matter as, in his judgment, would 
best tend to make Irish voters mad. 

With the hint afforded by the existence of the Boston Home Market Club it 
is easy to surmise the character of the real home market protection affords, 
aud not hard to guess who gets the protita th refrom. And an examination into 
the facts develops just what might be expected, which is this: That our manu- 
jacturers take advantage of our tariff to keep the price of their goods in our 
home market not merely much higher than they could do if there were no tariff, 
bat much higher than they themselves would be able and willing to produce 
and sell the same goods for if they were not protected at all—of which the most 
conclusive proof is that our export trade is large and steadily increasing in al- 
most every branch of protected American manufacture; and that so generally 
as to be practically universal it is the practice to sell these protected manu- 
factures at a much less price than our own people are forced to pay, thus con- 
elusively proving thut they need no protection whatever. 

Itis not the object ofthis pamph et to argue the injustice ofthis practice. To 
any one who needs argument on this point logie would hardly be useful. Asto 
the fact there is no doubt. The following testimony from authoritative sources— 
in — case that of a believer in tariff protection—is as conclusive as testimony 


can be: i 
It is sometimes looked upon as wise to ship goods out of the country at cost 
rather than break the caer ice for which such articles sell in the country 
in which they are produced.—New York Press, October 22, 1839. 

Just why American manufacturers will sell machinery and other goods from 
10 to 39 per cent. cheaper iu Europe than they will sell them to be used at home 
is rather puzzling; but any one curions in the matter can easily enough find out 
that many of them do this. It may be necessary to out prioss to secure trade 
from abroad, but it is likely to strike the American pu: ras being a little 
rongh on him.—American inist, September 26, 1559. 

So soon as an industry has attained the position where it can more than 
supply our home market and has to send its goods abroad, where they com: ete 
with those of foreign manufacturers, it is evident that they are either giving the 
foreigners the benefit of lower rates than they do our own people or that they 
are able to get along at home without any protection from foreign manufact- 
ures. It is not fair that our eos sox should be made to pay more than foreigners 
for the prodno cor our own —Engineering and Mining Journal (protection- 

ion is made in many quarters to an increase of American trade out- 
side the home market. The opposition, however, is chiefly confined to two 
ę those who manipulate the home market so as to make it more 
profitable than any export trade could possibly be, and for that reason would 
rather not sacrifice prices to open competition. In each case the motive 
is ro ble; those who sell in the home market only do not care to demon- 
strate that — can sell at free-trade prices.— Ave of Steel, 1890, 
In the calendar vear 1889 there were exported from the United States of agri- 


cultural machinery and implements as follows: Horse-powers, $14,010; mowers 


and ren and parts thereof, $2,332,296; plows and cultivators, and parts 
thereof, 545. total of $4,246,076, or an increase of nearly 100 per cent. over 
our exports of 1880. 


In the same year we exported hardware to the value of $6.246,220. How these 
are brought about the following pages will show. The reader will not 
fail to see why our high-tariff advocates have changed their arguments from 


. 


“protection to infant industries to place them on their feet” to “ perpetual pro- 
tection for its own sake,” 

It must not be understood, however, that the writer has any objection to the 
export trade. On the contrary, he would be g!ad to see it thrive even under 
the pesame conditions, und he would be much more plea-ed to see it treble and 
quadruple, as it would with free raw It is, however, the dera- 
tion of this spon trade that throws light upon the manufacturers’ home mar- 
ket” and justifies theconstant pressing of the question Why should our man- 
u acturers be aided by our laws to charge our citizens more for the same goods 
than they do foreigners?” 

One has only to glauc at the list of articles exported, as given in the Iron 
Age every week, to see to whut extent we are exporters of hardware. One fact 
will force itself so prominently before the reader that its force can not e~cape 
his notice. It is a recognized fact among all those engaged in the export trade 
in American manufactures that it is just those articles of whose cost the labor 
item makes up the largest 1 that can be cx ported for profitable sale 
abrvad; and, on the other hand, that it is just those of whose cost the item of 
raw mater.ais is the largest that we can not sell abroad in competition with 
foreigners. In other words, our experience demonstrates that under“ protec 
ton labor is r and raw materiais dearer here than elsewhere in the 
world. 

There can be no force in the contention that the lower prices for export are 
brought about by our system of drawbacks on articles exported made wholly of 
foreign raw materials: for there are numerous exampies in which extra dis- 
counts are given to the foreign trade on goods into which foreizn material 
could not possibly enter. In addition to this, the laws are so rigid and strict 
governing the payment of drawbacks, the regulation that nothing but foreign 
material shall enter into the composition of the article on which the drawback 
is to be given and the retention of 10 per cent. of the duty by the Government 
make the provision of no advantage to American manufacturers, as a con- 
sequence they do not avail themselves of it. The following, from the New 
York Tribune of April 7, 1890, ix the explanation of Mr. Farq „of York, Pa., 
one of our heaviest exporters of agricultural machinery : 

In alluding to it (the drawback provision of the Revised Statutes) I must 
call attention to the embarrassments which encounter the » anufacturer who 
would take advantage of the ‘drawback’ privileges allowed him by law and 
which combine to make these provisions almostadead letter. The least of these 
ix the fact thatthe ‘duty’ -s not ‘refunded,’ but only a portion of it—9v per cent, 
Then the regulations which are required by the Treasury Department to guard 
against frauds, the necessity of proving that the ſin ported goods in each article 
exceed half its value, the limit of time in which drawbacks can be claimed, the 
danger of having orders countermanded by continual delays, practically involve 
so much annoyance and precious time as to eat up all the profits there were in 
the drawbacks even when the material was as much as30 per cent. cheaper in 
England than here.” 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING. 


There are two journals published in New York which are devoted exclusivel 
to the export trade in American manufactures. Tuese are the American Mail 
and Export Journal and The Australasian and South American. Both are is- 
sucd monthly, and, while containing items of interest to the manufacturers, 
have as their chief department a price current which gives the lowest price at 
which the goods advertised can be obtained from the manufacturers, either 
through commission bouses or by direct correspondence, The prices quoted 
in these journals aredeclared to be the rock-bottom prices for articles in small 
quantities, such as by the piece, dozen, case, etc. For large quantities special“ 
rates are frequently advertised and in fact generally given. 

The Australasian and South American publishes its prices current as a part 
of the regular issue of the journal; in the case of the Mail and Export Journal 
it is issued in the form of a supplement. Neither of these journals is allowed 
to circulate in this country. When inquiries were made at the offices of publi- 
cation, the reason given for this was because the prices quoted for export were 
EY. lower than the large dealers could get the articles for for sale in 

nis country. 

One other journal, the Engineering and Mining Journal, publishes in its issue 
8 first of each month a price current with the discounts to the export trade 
only. 

What the papers aim to accomplish is shown by the following quotations: 


[The Australasian and South American.] 
PRICES CURRENT OF AMERICAN EXPORTS. 


The quotations and discounts given herewith have been carefully revised 
and corrected up to date of isse; they may be consulted as practically reliable 
and reprexent the prices at which goods are being sold. 

In the interests of American merchants and manufacturers, as well as for 
their own advantage, we request foreign buyers to give this list their careful 
attention and to compare the prices it furnishes with the cost of competing lines 


ot goods of similar character supplied by European merchants. Prices quoted 

herein are free on board New York or Boston. 

|Engineeringand Mining Journal. Export supplement. New York prices cur- 
rent. Discounts are for export only.] 


These journals aim to actas a medium between consumers abroad and manu- 
facturers here, er than this, large agencies have been established in the 
best markets of foreign countries. Such are Surra & Co., of Buenos Ayres, Ar- 
gentine Republic, who, as their advertisement statex— - 

“ Represent American manufacturers of agricultural machinery, farming im- 
plements, windmills, ete; hardware, paint, and oils: saddlery, railway, tele- 

ph, and telephone supplies: machinery, oils, furnitare, tapestry, 
jewelry, organs, china, glass, ete. Every class of North American goods“ 
and G. Waldron Blake & Co., in Australia, who claim “to work thoroughly the 
Australian colonies and New Zealand by competent travelers.“ They solicit 
“catalogues, together with letter giving bottom export prices, free on board 
New York (which will be strictly confidential).“ 

Through such agents as these large sales are made, but the greater part of the 
manufactured goods sold abroad are sold by the export houses in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. In order that they 5 the low export prices, 
these houses must show bilis of lading, etc., so that manufacturers may be as- 
sured that the goods have been actually exported. - 

_In looking over these periodicals and their advertisements for the export 
trade, one is struck, first of all, by the fact thatthe articles advertised for sale 
abroad comprehend almost every imaginable class of our own protected 
manufactures,” which their makers are thus keeping for sale in the trade 
markets of the world in unprotected competition with the English, French, and 
German manufacturers, and this, too, atso great a profit to themselves that they 
are willing to pay the enormous expenses of extra advertising and transporta- 
tion, from which they are free in this country. 

The following, from the very best of authority, sums up the situation : 

It is a mistake to suppose that our goods are much dearer, as a rule, than 
those supplied by other countries. Asa matter of fact, they are often cheaper, 
without taking their superior qualities into consideration, thie being the case 

larly with the articleson which Chili has undertaken to reduce the duty. 

Nor are we under very serious disadvantages when the question of trans- 
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portation arises. There are nearly always ships loading in New York and Bos- 
ton for ports on the west coust of South America, and the rates of freight ob- 
tained mak the shipping business a paying one, so that any number of vessels 
required would be quivkly put on. 

As it is, we are supplying the bulk of the railroad supplies and equipment 
used in Chili, and an equally la: ge proportion of the telegraph plant, Our sew- 
ing-machines, printing 1 mining machinery, wood and metal work ing 
tools, agricultura. implements, light hardware, wuodware, etc., are popa r 
and selling well, although we couid very materially increase our trade in these 
lines by a more careful regard for what the buyers require. The approaching 
exhibition of mill machinery should open up an exceedingly profitable trade 
with the United States, if our manufacturers would only take the troubie to 
sec Fo prape representation, for it is unquestionably held as much for the pur- 
pose of attracting American exhibitors as for anything else, 

We have increased our trade with Chili for the two months 100 per cent. 
as compared with the same period last year, and we can keep this rate of in- 
crease up without trouble, if we will ouly try to supply Chilian buyers with 
just what they want, in place of endeavoring to make them take what we have 
to sell. The preliminary work has been su ully completed, but we must 
exercise some judgment in reaping the harvest,—Aus(ralasian and South Ameri- 
can, 4 k 
Below are given, under the wood-cuts illustrating the respective articles ex- 
ported for sale, the rates at which each is sold (a) to American citizens in our 

protected“ home market and (b) to “unprotected” foreigners, The figures 
have been in every case obtained from the manufacturers themselves, and in 
most instances are based upon a comparison of three documents: the regular 
price lists, the ** domestic discount sheet to the trade, and the “export discount 
sheet as furnished by each manufacturer. In order to be even more than fuir, 
we kave also reduced the home-market price as given by us below that indi- 
cated by the domestic discount sheet whenever we have found upon inquiry 
that forany reason the goods were obtainable at less prices. 

We have neither attempted nor avoided the disclosure of the individual firm 
or company whose prices we use as examples. nor must it be considered that 
criticism is intended by us of the business methods of any one. So long as the 
opportunity for these ee remains what our high tariff has made it and =o 
long as any large portion of our manulacturers are disposed to take advantage 
of it, others must do the same or be driven out of business. For even if rivalry 
in the bome market alone is in question, a manufacturer having the advantage 
ofa profitable export trade can drive from the field one not so fortified. 

Foreigners are favored by American manufacturer in the following ways: 

a. In some cases the favoritism to foreigners con-istsin an offer to pay freight 
from the manufactory either to the foreign country or to the seaboard, while 
the greater price to the home cousumer includes nothing but the goods them- 
selves at the place of manufacture. 

b. In many cuses the prices quoted for export and for the bome trade are the 
same, with the same discounts, except that the retail price to foreigners is fixed 
at the same figure as the wholesale price here, which is a concession to the for- 
eign trade averaging from 15 to 2) per cent. 

c. Most frequently of all, however, a definite excess of discount from “list 
prices“ is given on condition that the goods be exported, and this in addition 
to (a) or (b) above, 

The last class of instances (c) is the only one developed in the following pages. 

It seems to be time that somebody should explain how itis, if our tariif is 
necessary to enable our manufacturers to compete with English, French, and 
German rivals in our on markets—whither fureigners have to pay extra trans- 
e and our manufacturers do not- that they ure spending so much money 

n advertising in order to get a chance to compete with the same foreigners in 
free-trade markets outside, to which our manufacturers have to pay as much or 
more freight than foreigners. 


Cultivators (protective duly, 45 per cent.). 


| 


In home! To for- 
market. | eigners. 


Wheel hoe, cultivator, rake, and plow. . . . e I. 00 $8.40 
All-steel horse hoe and cultivator, with whee 3 bad 28 


eel, plain cultivator, with wheel. 


The above prices to the exporters as well as for sale here are for single arti- 
cles. For export the cultivators are delivered “free on board” ship at New 
York, They are sold in all the markets of the world, and catalogues describing 
their merits are printed in Euglish, Spanish, German. French, and Portuguese. 


Horse rakes, tedders, and potato-diggers (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 


To for- 
eigners. 


In home 
market. 


Lock-lever hay rakes . dener $14.21 
Self-domp hay rukes. . . . . . 17.12 
Hay tedder 25.25 


The above are the prices to the home trade for large consignments, but to the 
foreign consumer for single machines. 


Plows (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 


In home] To for- 
market, | eigners. 


Plows, two-horse, chilled, inch cut . 


Same, all steel ... 
Two-horse, chilled, 10-inch cut... 
Same, all 


Two or three horse, chilled, junior. 
Same, all steel . .. .. -o 
Two- gang plows, four horses, all steel. 


The above prices are the best offered by the manufacturers to the large home 
dealers for goods delive ed on cars at the fact ries and to the exporters with- 
out reference to quantity taken for goods delivered free on board at New Vork. 


As is the case with cultivators, so with plows. American-made implements 
ar Nara! va me paris of the world, Some manufacturers have a very large trade 
wit g 


Shovels (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 


In home To for- 


market. 

Shovels, cast steel, long handles, round point, No. 1, per 
An $9.20 $7.86 
8 9. 80 8.87 
Cast steel, D ha 9.60 8.21 
5 PE RTE NR EEIN SEAE 10.00 8.55 
Spades, cast steel, D handles, No, 2 9.20 7.86 
No. 3, cast steel, long handles ......... 9.80 8.37 


These are the prices for home and export trade of the shovels manufactured 
by one of the most prominent members of the famons Home Market Club of 
Boston. Other manufacturers of shovels ofer similar discounts, One firm in 
particular, whose advertisement hasa very prominent place in the Australasian 
and South American, gives a discount on its list prives to the“ home market“ 
offrom 15 to 2) per cent., while for the export markets its discount is 334 per 
sa For export all goods are delivered “free on board” at Boston or New 

fork. 


Hardware and tools — Hammers, wrenches, and braces (protective duly, 45 per cent.). 


In home To for- 

market. | eigners. 

Round hammers, No.5 84. 37 $4.05 
J 4.18 “3.825 

64 3.37 

75 387 

1 4.50 4.05 

Machinists’, ball pane. 6.00 5.40 

2 pound S-ounce 10.00 9.00 

Wrenches, biack. 10-inch . 82 4.36 

Bright, 10-inch . 6.75 5.08 
Mechanics’ wrench, , 10-in 5.24 3. 22 

Other wrenches, bright, 10-inch. 4.65 3.99 

Nickeled, Cinch. 7.27 6.75 

Polished ratchet brace, 12.00 10. 80 

12-inch sweep.. 14.10 12,69 

Polished patent b 20 3.50 

ll-inch sweep.. 4.80 4.00 

Bit braces, 7-inch s 9.45 7.58 

12-inch swee z 13.50 10. 83 
Spofford, - inch sweep. 7.20 6.365 

it-inch sweep.. 12.60 10. 64 

Sleeve brace, 12- 13.50 10. 83 

Axes (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 
In home To for- 


market, | eigners. 


First quality, bronzed... ... 
Beweled .... e 


per dozen ...-- 


—— 


Other qualities and sizes at similar prices. The above prices to the home 
trade are for spot cash for axes delivered on cars at the factory; for export the 
axes are delivered in New York. 

Last month the ax-manufacturers of the United States formed a “trust” un- 
der the name of the “American Ax and Tool Company.” The trust was formed 
by the consolidation of fourteen of the 2 manufacturing concerns in the 
country. Concerning it the Iron Age of March 27,1890, says: “ The general 
feeling taone the trade is that the ax-makers have formed a very strong asso- 
ciation,’ and have complete control of the market, or so nearly so that the out- 
side makers will have scarcely any appreciable effect on pric 

“Jt is found | hatscareely any orders can be placed with outside manufacturers 
who are not under the control of the American Ax ud Tool Company. The 
trade will do well to notice the changed condition in this line of goodxas regards 
the higher prices now ruling and the strong probability of their maintenance 
for some time to come. On first quality goods an advance is now made of $L75 
to $2.25.” A further advance is contemplated. 


Hatchets, sledges, etc, (protective duly: Hatchets, 45 per cent, ; edges, elc., 2} cents per 
pound), 


Siedges, cast steel, 5 pounds and over 
Blacksmiths’, 5 pounds and over.. 
Anvil tools, top swedges .......... 


Top fullers, flatters, set-hammers, cold chisels. railroad-track chisels, hot chis- 
els, etc., are quoted at the same prices per pound as top swedges for the home 
and export trade, respectively, 
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Antils, vises, and gaskets (protective oo. aia 20. per pound and gaskets 45 per 


g from 100 to 800 pounds 
Vines. —— box r 


tariff bill proposes to the duty on anvils, If it passes, 


for export. 


The raise 
anvil- manufacturers may probably be able to lower the price 
Sad-irons and fluting-machines (protective duty, 1} cents per pound). 


In home| To for- 

market. | eigners. 
Sad-irous, nickel plated incl -ber dozen, set... $16.20| $13.50 
Knox fluting-machines, S- inch. erent 3.90 3.21 


Similar discounts on Crown, Eagle, and American fluting-machines. 
Kitchen hollow ware (protective duty, 1} cents per pound). 


In home To for- 
market. | eigners, 


Flat-bottom kettles eee 81.40 90.85 
Ronnd — kettles, inch. aha 1.82 1.10 
Spider. 8-Inch. sess, .ccesseenseeaeenes 35 2 
inch. -I .55 

56 „A 


Similar favorable 
hollow ware, The above are taken as samples only. 


to the export trade are given on all othor kinds of 


Ice-cream freezers, apple-parers, and meal-choppers (protective duly, 45 per cent.). 


In home| To for- 

mar! eigners. 
$2.45 $2.32 
2.10 1.99 
4.50 3.50 
2.32 2.10 
11.62 10. 50 


Wringers, etc. (protective duty 45 per cent.). 


In home To for- 

market, | eigners. 
Wringers, length 10 inches by 1} inches diameter.. EA, $26. 67 $24.00 
VVV 40.00 36.00 

Other sizes and mye. at proportionate prices. 
Cl: —::: AR Oa 6.67 6.00 
Thermometers (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 

In home| To for- 

market. | eigners. 
ie — . POF GOREN... $1.00 £0.90 
— eee e 1,60 1.44 


Britannia and plated ware (protective duty, 35 per cent.). 


For what is called hollowware, such as 33 3 etc., listed at $10, 
‘ha Pog dealer ‚—1 tek ike taper for the foreign market pays only 
$4.61 for the same articles. 

On knives, forks, spoons, and other flatware listed at $10, the price to the 
dealer in the 6 market” 8 $4.36; but a buyer for export, regardless of the 
quantity he may sao a do . $3.78 for the same articles. 

The manuf these goods have consolidated their interests 
and in this way control prices as well as though a trust had been formed. That 
the publi ein cad TAT DAA may not become aware of this, the goods are sold with the 
stamps of companies, as though no change had taken place. 


Lanterns and oil-cans (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 


and blocks ; 
ee e n ee e pulleys and blocks, 


12 inches and —— —ü——õ— sosse! 5.00 4.50 
6 inches and 0. 5.40 4.60 
Dock — ——— secsentes enocsourveesestsosueasegs oseres| 2— -o 
Iron —. de —— 2 3 — 6. 5.40 
Lizards or bu —— — . 7.00 6.00 
Sheaves, iron — . — pecas 6.00 5.00 
Pherae SR ORS 5.40 5.00 
Swi el blocks, etallin 7.00 800 
vi m 0 1 

W. iron 6,00 5.40 

7.00 6,30 


On all tracks the discount to the home trade is 40 per cent.; to the export 
trade, 50 per cent. 


Indurated and other fiber ware (protective duly, 25 per cent.). 


Standard fiber-ware water pails... 
Dairy pails... 


Edgeskerzygerk 


Esenke 
S888 


Grocer, i ounce to 62 pounds........... 
d butter, k ounce to 62 pounds., 
Platform, 1,000 pounds. 


eee 


Naggs BAA 
88888888 
8 
8 


Rules, box wood, 4 fold $1.69 
Ivory,4 folds, No. 14.40 
lanes, wood, smooth. 1.08 

s 1.35 

2.52 

1.76 

acento 2.03 

3.51 

3.40 

— 6.80 


$2. 66 

9.88 

0.77 

F 1.78 

Diamond shears, PE E PE I EE 1.62 
Acme, Inch. — . — seveso — 0. 1.48 
Tailo 2.40 
5.60 

3.30 

7.70 
0.37} 

Awi and toolset 1,10 in handl do: 5.50 

wiand t 0. e J zen... z 

No, 2, combination set. 32 8. 50 


On trimming shears, ladies’ scissors, paper and bankers’ shears, and pruning 
shears, similar favorable prices are given to the export trade. 
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Locks and rat-traps (protective duty, 45 per cenl.). 


Locks and padlocks, No.1, brass — ASEE dozen ... 


NO. 85 ———.—.— —4— 7.50 

10.00 

80 

- 674 

1 

St 

2.16 

Sos octane ete TT 50 
e ic 3 — * J 

Rat-killers — eased e a E a |< Dam 15.00 


Bolts, augers, and bits (protective duty: Bolts, 2} cents per pound ; augers and bils, 
45 per cent.). 


Common or agrienltural carriage bolts: 
Length, 2 inches; diameter, } inch......... 


90. 46 
Length, 3 diameter, inch 54 
4inches; diameter, I inch. . 8 
Philadetphia ca: bolts: 
Length, 2 inches; dinmeter, f inch 0. 1.00 85 
Length, 3 es; di a | inch... 1.16 «953 
Length, 47 A inch 1.36 1.153 
Tire bolts with 

Length, 2inches; ——.— inch 1. 00 712 
Length, Sinches; diameter, inch 1.16 824 
Le 4 inches; er ; Inch 1.36 97 
4.05 3.42 
4.05 8.42 

217 5 

eae aa 1 
Mil ——— -35 $ 
Gas-fitters’ 3 nch and above... 27 h 
Post-makers’ augers, j inch and above „21 1 

Car-builders’ bits, over ġ inch, Sinch 31 2 

16inches % : 
Pump augers 18.00 15.20 

NATS, TACKS, ETC, 
2} and 3 cents per pound. 
4 cents per pound. 


In the case ve and cover such varied as- 


2 per cent. To foreign consumers the ‘discount is 70, 10, 10, and 2 8 and 
pound allowance for Phones dg ey or, as 40 by some firms, 70, 25, and 2, 


which isan 
ee oe 

other varicties th: ‘bana acount, bats for bomo and 
from {01 40 to 75 per cei. but on al the extra d 


trade; 
tacks, ), the A 
sweating barat 


— consumer 
favorable prices to the export trade are 


be ORI 
ro —— cut — ig finishing nails and other varieties, T) are the prices 
charged the. T but to the 
foreign — — prioes are given whether the quantity taken or large. 
Abroad, ou «manufacturers must com tion from those of England 
and the Gontinent: at home, protected from foreign com Sag ree nate vnc 
they have entered into agreements to fix the prices at w: goods are to 
be sold, which prices they adhere to. 
Horse-nails. m Bon 15 2 Tor- 
Essex horse-nails, No. 6. 
NO. 8. 
No. 10. 


L. horse-nails, No. 6.. 
No. 8. 


Screws and rivets ( protective duty is specific). 


Screws, 2 inches or over in length. 
1 inch and less than 2 inches. 
Over 4 inch and less than 1 inch 


inch and less. 
—— eon vos iv. was 
One of the 9 combinations engaged in any branch of theiron trade 
controls the uction and price of woed-serews as far as the home market is 
concerned, e manufacturers keep up prices here at their will, protected ss 


they are by the pima duties, The price-lists are so complicated that we have 

formed a general u as follows: Screws which cost the home dealer 810 

net enn be obtained forthe export for $8.66, or one-third less. provided thata bill of 

tar is shown the manufacturer to assure him that the goods have been act- 

: Feat Bios and that consumers here have not profited by his generosity to 
ore 


consumers, 
The manufacture of rivets is also controlled bya oona ganon here, and while 
it makes the home dealer and 3 prices the exporter and for- 
eign consumer are very favorably treated. rele listed 20 $10, for instance, 


are sold to the 
quantity, for only 
Post-hole-diggers a hardware specialties, ete, (protective duly,45 per cent.). 


o Ne screw-clam: w. vises, pulley-hooks, barn- 
door and other hardware ware species of similar description, which cot 
large dealers a net price s instance, the exporter gets a 

count of at least 10 per cent., and —— tly pays only 99. 


aoas dealers for $5.55, but to the exporter, regardless of 


Post-hole-diggers .. 
Tree · ꝓproteet 


orS . 


Cartridges (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 
Cartridges which are sold to the American dealer for, say, $10 can be bought for 
—— a discountof near] about 


In home| To for- 
market. 2 
7 1 
Derne —:—;ð pansoce $30. 00 $25.55 
Soroll saw. .0creeceee r KOYA 7.50 6.5 
Similar ee, aa are given to the trade on canr iron and — — 
Working mach eee manufacturers give even r prices than the 
3 merican-made lathes for iron-w 


orking are used 
all through England, and erp eens are houses in England which deal exclusively 
in American-made wood and iron-working nes. 
Type-wrilers (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 
Aty re which costs in this country $100, or, if the buyer hias already pur- 


chased th ree, $90 for each additional one he may buy, can be bought for export 
for $00, 


Grinding mills and brick machinery (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 


On molds, mold sanders, trucks, barrows, etc., similar favorable prices are 
given to the export trade, 


Sewing-machines (protective duly, 45 per cent.). 


In home| To for- 
. (eigners. 
Best make machines. . 5 Bama $24.00 $21.00 


The above are the prices charged wholesale dealers for one of the tread ma- 
chines. This machine is sold at retail by agencies in England for $32.00 and in 
the United States for S45. 


In home} To for- 
market. | eigners. 


$22.00 $17.50 
27.50 20.75 


A cheaper machine manufactured iu the United States is sold to the home 
dealer for $18 and to the er for 812. 

A prominent manufacturing company sells the machine for which it charges 
the American dealer $20 for export to South America for $5. 

This system of chexsing- buyers higher prices for their machines 
ag bap ers are Ae England is not confined to a single company, but is character- 

tico 


Forges and blacksmiths tools (prolective duty, 45 per cent.). 


In home To for- 
market, | eigners. 


zien parias, e e 2 816. 00 
"brinch be MOWS . . 24.00 


Similar discount for stationary forges. 
3 tongs, ete., which cost the cones dealer a not price of $10, the price to 
the exporter and the foreign consumer is 10 per cent. less, or 80. 
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Demagogues may try to convince the farmer that ke will receive 
his benefits by the proposed increased duty on his agricultural prod- 
ucts, but sensible farmers will no longer be deceived. 

Had the framers of the present bill wished to do the farmers a sub- 
stantial benefit, they would have reduced the duty or placed agricult- 
ural implements that are used by every farmer upon the free-list. The 
manulacturers of agricultural implements take advantage of our tariff 
duty to keep the price of their goods much higher to the American 
farmer than they are manufacturiug and selling to the foreign farmer. 
In the year 1889 there were exported from the United States of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements as follows: 

Horse-powers, $14,010; mowers and reapers and parts thereof, $2,- 
332,296; plows and cultivators and parts thereof, $956,545—a total of 
$4,246,076. In the same year we exported hardware to the value of 
$6,246,220, These exported products of American manulacturers were 
sold to foreign buyers for less than they are sold to our farmers. Where 
is the justice in a law that will allow our manufacturers to charge our 
citizens more for the same goods than they do to foreigners? 

Two newspapers are published in New York devoted to the export 
trade and agricultural machinery and implements, Neither of these 
journals are allowed to circulate in this country, and when inquiries 
were made at the offices of publication, the reason given for this was 
because the prices quoted for export were considerably lower than the 
large dealers could get the articles for for sale in this country. The Eu- 
gineering and Mining Journal publishes in its issues on the first of each 
month a price current with discount to the export trade only. The 
Australasian and South American, in its issue of March 1, 1890, writ- 
ing in regard to the export trade in agricultural and other American 
manufactured articles, gives the whole situation. 

In the early history of this country the great and overshadowing 
argument from a protection standpoint was expressed in the words, 
Protection to infant industries. The reasoning of all the prominent 
protectionist writers was based on this argument. It was the univer- 
sally adopted dogma among protection advocates and those not disposed 
to acknowledge the validity of any reasoning in accordance with any 
theory of freer exchange of products of the people of one country with 
the people of another. This dogma has been adhered to long alter the 
conditions to which it fairly applied belonged to the past. Conditions 
have changed. It is unfair in arguing this question to-day to suppose 
that the condition of things in the earlier history of the country exists 
at the present time. 

If we, as a people, had made no progress in the art of inventing and 
if the country were now first beginning to attempt manulacturing, 
there would be more force in this position; new inventions and new 
discoveries have become the common property of all. Nor can it be 
claimed with any degree of truth that these new inventions and new 
discoveries are the legitimate result of protection, tor we are keeping 
pace with the world in all the new ideas of thought, the new inven- 
tions, and the new discoveries. and making the same wonderful prog- 
ress peculiar to American vim and enterprise under the low-tariff 
period as we have made under a high- tariff period. 

The assertion often made by protectionists that our development as 
a nation is due to our protective policy is fallacious and misleading 
and the contrary is more likely true, that we have developed in spite 
of this policy that has been a burden to many industries and certainly 
a great burden to the masses of the people. It is common among the 
more ignorant who espouse the cause of protection to point to some 
article that was formerly tarned out by hand, and before invention 
supplied us with the improved machinery for its manufacture, and say 
that the price has been reduced by protection, when in fact protection 
had nothing to do with it. In the consideration of this question we 
should not fail to inquire: Whatis the cost of production of the article 
at this time? 

When you figure the cost and then add to ĩt a reasonable profit, you have 
the price at which the article could and should be sold to the consumer. 
The question is not what the article may have cost at some past period 
in the history of our country, but the question is, what is the cost of 
the article to-day ? No one would suppose that we would be plowing 
our Jand with the old wooden mold-board plows had it nat been for 

rotection. Wewould be using the same improved plows as we now 
ve without protection, and we would evidently be getting them 
much cheaper. The manufaciurers of all kinds of implements would 
be supplying these articles to the farmers of my own State of Illinois 
as cheaply as they are selling to the foreign tarmer. 

We have often heard of the astute tariff expert, and I can imagine I 
see one now in my district talking to a crowd of farmers in a country 
school-house, explaining to them the great benefits of protection and 
how it lowers the price of commodities to the consumer, I hear him 
ask the question: What is the tariff on your shirtings? ” and answer 
the question himself that it is 7 cents a yard. Now, what did your 
shirtings cost you?” and answer. 5 cents a yard.“ Of course, the 
farmer who had been thinking of changing his voteand in the tuture cast- 
ing his ballot fora reduction of the tariff atter hearing this knock-down 
argument would have all the tariff reform ideas crushed ont of him. 

This bit of tariff wislom is only equaled by the other class of tariff 
experts thatare to be found loafing on the streets or found in our coun- 


try stores in our country villages, who, with the wisdom of a Solomon, 
will explain to Republican farmers, when they come to have their faith 
renewed and to buy some sugarin blackberry time, that the enormous 
increase in the price of sugar was due to the great demand created by 
the blackberry crop. The same tariff experts will tell the farmers that 
binding-twine has gone up” because there was ashortage in the crop 
of the material from which it is manufactured. They take great care 
to say nothing about the tariff duties upon such articles hat enable trust 
combinations to impose high Prices upon the consumer. Henry J. 
Philpott, in his work entitled Tariff Chats,“ referring to a speech of 
Senator PLATT, made in the United States Senate, gives acomplete an- 
swer to this kind of argument. Š 


Senator PLATT said: 


The protectionists insist that whenevera duty is laid which protects the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, competition among home producers always has and always 
will bring down the price of the domestic article, approximately at least, to use 
the President's language, to the price of the foreign article on which duty is laid, 
lessthe duty. The Presidentought to have known this, as itseemsto me. Did 
he or his “better half“ ever buy calico? If he did, he must know that whilethe 
tax, as he calls it, the duty, as the protectionist calls it, is6 cents per square yard on 
calico, he can buy the American article for Jess than that at retail stores here 
in the city of Washington. 


Mr. Philpott, by way of answer, says: 


J heard this story when I was a boy, but there never was any chance to run it 
down and corner the man who started it. Ihave been waiting ever since for 
some responsible person to make a similar ment in a tangible shape. 
Now, here we have something definite to which we can make replication, 
What have we to say to that? There isan old conundrum which runs like this: 
“Good morning, Mary,” said her teacher, where are you going with your 
brother Johnnie?” “Mistaken,” said Johnnie, “ she is my sister, but lam not her 
brother.” The 9 5 is. what was Johnnie? And the answer is that John- 
nie wasaliar, This seems to be an unimpeachable answer, but itis not. The 
boy or man who tells one falsehood is not necessarily a liar any more truly than 
one swallow makes a summer, 

It is not true that the 757 on calico is 6 cents a square yard and it is not true 
that you an buy it at retail for 6 cents a square yard. Thie taritt on this class of 
goods is purposely made as complicated as sible so thatas few people as pos- 
sibleshall be able to understand the tariff. On goodshaving less than 100threads 
to the square inch, counting warp and filling, which would certainly include 
any 6-cent calico, the duty is 4} cents per square yard. But you can not get 50 
by 50 calico for 6 cents a square yard. You may get it ſor 6 centsa running yard, 
but such calico is oniy 22 inches wide. Hence you pay more than 9 centsa 
square yard, and while you might not get it 4} cents cheaper in England you 
would certainly get it some cheaper, 

Of the colored cotton goods that pays 6 cents a square yard we actually im- 
ported in 1886 two and a half million yards and paid 12} cents for the cloth and 
6 cents, of course, for the tax, That made these goods cost us wholesale 18} 
cents and at retail perhaps 25. These are the nice lawns and the like which 
our wives and daughters liketowear. They are not calicoes at all. To speak of 
them as such is to perpetrate, whether intentionally or unintentionally, a false- 
hood. To prove this, cut out a square inch of the best calico you can get, not 
bias, pick it to pieces and count all the threads both ways. See ifthere are two 
hundred of them, I have tried it. 

The tax on the running yard of actual calico of the common grade and width 
is not 6 cents, but 2} cents. A gentleman who has soid scores of thousands of 
yards of calico at retail in both countries and is now in the business tells me 
that, quality and width considered, there is at least I} if not 2 cents difference 
in the price between this country and Engiand. This is one of the cases where 
the manufacturer is not able to realize the whole amount of the protection a 
pareotly afforded by the duty, In such cases very litue, if any, of the g 
are impo: 


When protectionists want more protection or when election time 
comes round, they become very solicitous over the condition of the 
poor, down-trodden laboring man.“ It is only at these times, how- 
ever, that they bother themselves about the condition of the laborer, 
unless it be when he strikes for better wages, and then they meet him, 
not with outstretched arms of sympathy, but with Pinkerton men and 
Winchester‘rifles. Of all the false, deceitful, lring shams that were ever 
palmed off on a credulous people this has the least sense and the least 
reason at the back of it, and the man who makes the statement that a 
high protective tariff is beneficial to the laboring man is entitled to the 
belt over the home-market liar. Toshow thatthe present tariff was not 
made for the benefit of the laborer and that the increased duties pro- 
posed in this bill are not tor his benefit, I quote the following table: 


Table compiled from the Tenth Census by Mr. Seaton, Superintendent, show- 
ing value of various manufactured products, per cent. of labor-cost, rate 
of duty existing and proposed, 


; | Value of Percent-| present | . 
Industries. | Labor. age of 
| product. labor, tariff. rate; 

OGarpets eee e | 1,792, 802 | $6,835,218 21.5 46. 31 60. 88 
Cotton goods... 210, 950, 383 | 45,614, 419 21.6 35.64 88. 00 
Bolts, nuts, ete ... 10,073,330 | 1,88 , 19.7 32.00 30.00 
Nails and spikes 5,629,240 | 1,255,171 22.3 52.00 41.00 
Iron pipe, wroug 13, 292,162 | 1,788,258 13.5 74.00 62.00 
Oil, castor. e000 0000 653, 44,714 6.8 220.00 125.00 
Oil, linseed......... 15, 393, 812 681, 4.4 44.00 53.00 
Serews (smallest) ... 2, 184, 532 456, 20.9 72.00 84.00 
Wool hats (cheap)... 8,516,569 | 1,893,215 22.2 68.00 111.00 
Woolen goods 160, 606,721 | 25, 836, 16,1 71. 00 90. 00 

33,549,912 | 5,683,027 16.9 67.00 7103.00 


Worsted goods meee 


*Clothing made 50 per cent. {Bome worsteds increased to 130. 


There is no tariff on laborers. We have absolute free-trade in labor. 
The thing that the manufacturer has to buy and the one thing that the 
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laboring man has to sell, namely, labor, is on the free-list. The manu- 
facturer wants protection for himself, and little is he concerned about 
protection to labor. 

Hon. William D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, when reminded that there was no tariff on labor, said: 


Yes, men are on the free-list. Ke ms Sage us not even freight, * * * We 
promote free trade in men, and it is the only free trade I am prepared to pro- 
mote. 


Mr, Charles S. Hill, statistician of the State Department, is a pro- 
nounced protectionist. In his argument before the tariff commission 
he says that our manufacturing product in 1882 was $8,000,000,000, 
made by 5,250,000 hands, and that for the same time the product of 
England was $4,000,000,000, made by 5,140,200 hands. In submit- 
ting this statement he says: 


Here is the positive proof that American mechanics in the aggregate accom- 
plish exactly double the result of the same number of British mechanics. 


The American employer does not pay high wages for the work he 
gets done, but, on the contrary, gets his labor cheaper than does any 
one else in the world. 

In 187s our then protectionist Administration had its consuls report 
as to the condition of labor in the several foreign countries to which 
they were accredited. In 1878 Hon. WILLIAM M. EVARTS, then Sec- 
retary of State, now (protectionist) Senator for New York, summarized 
those relating to European countries in his report on the State of Labor 
in Europe, May 17, 1878, at pages 36, 37, and 33, of which he says: 


The average American workman performs from one and one-half to twice as 
much work in a given time as the average European workman. This is soim- 
portant a point in connection with our ability to compete with the cheap-lubor 
manufacturers of Europe, and it seems at first thought so strange, that I will 
aces you with somewhat lengthy quotations from the reports in support 
thereof: 

Dx MAK. - Another evil is the diminished worth of wages, the descending 

uantity and quality of work now obtained by employers for wages higher than 
those paid ten years ago.—From the v. of the consul at Copenhagen, 

France.—At his work the French laborer or mechanic lacks the energy of 
the American of the same cla-s, and the amount of work executed by him is 
much less in the same number of hours. The hours of labor are from eleven 
to twelve, but an average American workman will accomplish as much in nine 
hours.—Fyrom the report of the consul at Bordeaux. 

GEnMAxx.—I am satisfied that an ordinary workingman in the United States 
will do as much again as will oue in this district, in the same time.—From the 
report of the consul at Chemnitz, Saxony. 

An active American workman will do as much work in a given time, at any 
ne rd rag as two or three German workmen,—From the report of the consul 
at Leipsic. 

There can be no gaston that, speaking in general terms, the quality as well 
as the quantity of the work of the German artisans is inferior to that produced 
by the Americans. The workman here is inclined to be sl ish, and what he 
accomplishes is relatively small.—From the report of the co at Sonncherg. 

For the first time our manufactures are now assuming international propor- 
tions. Ata time of universal depression we have met those nations which hold 
& monopoly of the world’s markets, met them in their strongholds, and estab- 
lished the fact that American manufactures are second to the manufactures of 
no other nation; and that, with a proper and patriotic understanding between 
a capitalist and laborer, we can command a fair share of the buying world's 
patronage, and command that patronage with larger profits to the capitalis 
and higher wages to the laborer than can be made or paid in any other country 


One workman in the United States, as will be seen from the foregoing 
extracts, does as much work as two workmen in most of the countries 
of Europe. 

Mr. Sargent, the great hardware manufacturer, notes the general 
result of his observations abroad: 


T found among the manufacturing districts in England that as a general rule, 
although the workmen there get much lower wages than ours when counted b; 
the day or week, yet when counted by the piece or by the results of labor, their 
employers pay them hizher wages than we pay in America, I found, on inves- 
tixating the cheap labor of Japan, China, and India, that on account of the very 
small product per man labor in those Axiatic countries is generally dearer than 
in America, although the common laborer gets in those countries only from 10 
to 2) centsa day. Asa manufacturer I would not fear, under free trade, the 
1 of foreign cheap labor, so long as cheap labor stays where it is, 

foreign. 


All of which only confirms what Mr. Blaine, our high-protectionist 
Secretary ot State, already said in his report on the cotton-goods trade 
of the world, dated Department of State, Washington, J une 25, 1881, 
pages 98 and 99: 


Owing to the different arrangements of the English and American tables of 
wages, it is difficult to give comparative analyses thereof which would show 
at a glance the difference in the wages of the operatives of both countries. 

The wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to the foregoing statements, were as follows per week: Spinners, Eng- 
ay lod to $8.40 (master-spinners running as high as $12); American, $7.07 to 


Weavers, English, $3.54 to $8.64, subject. at the dateon which these rates were 
given, toa reduction of 10 per cent.; American, $4.82 to $8.73. 

The average wages of the employés in the Massachusetts mills are as follows, 
according to the official returns: Men, $8.30; women, $5.62; male children $3.11; 
female children, $3.08. According to Consul Shaw's report, the average wages 
of the men employed in the Lancashire milla on the Ist of January, 1880, was 
about $s per werk, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent.; women, from $3.40 to 
$4.30, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are fifty-six, in the Massachusetts 
sixty per week, The hours of labor in the mills in the other New England 
States, where the wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are usually 
sixty-six to sixty-nine per week. Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages 
ot Englishand American operatives are more than equalized by the greater 
efficiency of the latter and their longer hours of labor. 


As tocalico-printing we have similar testimony. Mr. David A. Wells 
(tariff reiormer) says: 


In Lowell, Mass., printers get as much as $4.50 per day. In Germany wages 
in similar establishments are not more than one-third as much. 

Not merely can Lowell manuiacturers under such circumstances compete with 
the Germans, but it is admitted by the owners of the most extensive print-works 
in Germany that it is now useless to attempt to compete in the sale of these 
goods with the American manutacturers in neutral markets. Such an a 
ently ineredible result comes about thus: In Lowell, one printer, paid $4.50 per 
day, with a helper at L50 per day. can turn out 20,000 yards per day. printed with 
three or four colors, or 12,500 yards printed with from eight totwelvecolors, No 
such results are attainable in Germany; and in view of the daily production of 
such an . it is a matter of no market account whether the wages 
paid for tending the printing machinery are &% or $3 per day, or three · one-hun- 
dredths or two-one-hun ths of a cent per yard if apportioned to the product, 


And Mr. Robert P. Porter, formerly secretary of the National Protect- 
ive Leagne, the high-tariff editor of the Press, and Harrison’s Superin- 
pendent of the Census, wrote thus in an article in The Galaxy, Decem- 

er, 1877: 


The mistaken system of imports has done much to limit the fleld for our pro- 
duction. The Government, iu attempting to protect Americ en industries, has 
introduced into our taritf laws many features that oppress our manufactories, 
close important markets, and thereby diminish the healthy demand for labor. 

It is not necessary to call attention to the prostration of the woolen mills, 
What has all the Government nursing done for them? Mr. Mitchell, the Brit- 
ish judge at Philadelphia in the class of wool and silk fabrics,” in his recent 
report, says: The hours of labor in America are sixty-six per week, against 
fifty-six and a half in England, and the wages average 25 per cent, more than in 
this country. But the cost of living in America is con~iderably higher, and I 
do not think the operatives are in any better position at present than with us.“ 


And yet for years the mistaken ery has gone up that American op- 
eratives wanted protection against the pauper workmen of the Old 
World! 

In boots and shoes the comparative cheapness of American labor is 
even moresurprising. Mr. Howard Newhall, writing in Harper’s Maga- 
zine in 1885, takes the history ol the hide from the cow and ſollows it 
through all its mutations into the finest products of manufacture. 
ants is not an article on wages, but it contains a paragraph on wages. 

e says: 


American ladies’ shoes, wholesaling at $1.50 per pair, cost for labor of making ` 


25 cents. English ladies’ shoes, wholesaling at $1.50 per pair, cost for labor of 
making 34 cents. American men’s shoes, wholesaling at $2.60 per pair, cost for 
labor of making 33 cents. English men's shoes, wholesaling at $2,60 per pair, 
gost for labor of making 50 cents, 


While, from the high-tariff Press of October 22, 1888, we quote: 


The report of Consul Schoenhof, at Tunstall, ‘giving the comparative cost of 
making steel rails in Pennsylvania and England, has just been made public. 

The employés in American steel mills average $15.05 per week, which is fully 
two-thirds higher than the average earned by Englishmen employed in the 
same class of work, A comparison of the output of one mill in each country is 
then given. It is found that in Eastern Penusvlvania the total output is 4,500 
tons per week, that the number of men employed is 1,048, and the output aver- 
ages 4.3tons per man. The average day wages in America is $2.17}, the cost of 
labor 2 ton of all employed in the American mill being 83.04. 

In the English mill the average output is 1,500 tons; the total number of men 
employed is 600, making the average output per man 2,5; the ave: per day 
is $1.33. The cost of labor per ton to all employed in the steel-mill averages 
from $2.80 to $3.08. 


In weaving of ingrain carpets Mr. Schoenhof reports : 


Number of yards turned out by one weaver on power-looms: 


In America.... 5 180 to 240 yards 

In England... s. 72 to 120 yards 
Rates paid per yard: 

In America pase snes — . . — 4 to 5} cents 

In England wer- loom). , cents 

In England (hand-loom)...... . 10 cents 


oa Mr. Herwig, the well known labor organizer, of Philadelphia, 
ds: 


The actual earnings of carpet-weavers in this country do not exceed the earn- 
ings of carpet-weaversin England. Besides that, the labor cost is not over 8 
cents a yard here, while, taking everything like a fair estimate, the cost in 
England is 15 cents a yard. The estimate is easily arrived at and figures out 
exactly 15 per cent—that is, 8 cents on a carpet selling at 50 cents a yard. Many 
carpets, of course, sell above that without having incurred extra cost, while 
many sell below that at wholesale. {am prepared to give my detailed figures, 


In hardware, Mr. J. B. Sargent, of New Haven, Conn., one of the 
largest manutacturers of hardware in the world and the largest single 
employer of labor in his own State, says: 


I have found by personaljinvestigation among the manufacturing districts of 
England and on the continent of Europe that although the workmen there get 
much lower wages than ours when counted by the day or week, yet when 
counted by the piece or by the results of labor their employers pay them higher 
wages than we pay in America, 

The development of his business forced this conclusion upon him. He found 
that, in spite of a tariff whose protective features barred the entrance of the 
bulk of his goods into foreign markets, the finer grades of his wares found fre- 

uent outlet abroad, This was conspicuously the case with g. od sequins 
the least raw material and the greatest amount of labor., The only deduction 
he could draw from this drift of trade was that raw material was higher here 
than abroad and that labor was 18 5 : 

He made a trip to Europe in 1873 to investigate this matter. With a business 
man’s directness of method, he went right among the manufacturers and the 
workingmen for his facts, In that search be discovered why his fine goods en- 
— foreign markets, It was because he could offer them cheaper; they cost 

m less, 
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In trying to introduce American goods to fo: markets the rule Ihave laid 
down was found to hold good: 3 a large amount of labor aud 
|a comparatively small amount of raw material we can hold our own with any 
foreigners E where the raw material is large in proportion to the labor, the En- 
glishman is on top. 5 

9 took up a chain-bolt. The body of the bolt is nicely finished. 
It passes ugh four hands before it is done and the labor on the product is 

German labor on such a bolt would ern $ 
One man was e in turning brass knobs whi 
the casting to be po! He had a neat machine and knew 
how to handle it, and he could turn seven knobs a minute. A German who 
could turn seven an hour in the old country would be doing good work. 


As to agricultural implements, we quote again from the New York 
Press, of October 3, 1888: 


On the other hand, as a rule, the manufacturers of agricultural implements in 
the United States are able to get very satisfactory prices for their goods abroad, 
and generally in excess of prices received in our home market, and in most 
cases they get cash before the goods leave New York City, while in this country 
reapers are usually sold on one, two, and in some instances three years’ time. 
The reason why American manufacturers are enabled to pot higher prices for 
their goods over those manufactured abroad is because of the su tyof our 
implements. The free-trader is slow to admit this, but nevertheless it is true. 

e pay twice as much for labor in this country as is paid abroad; fore we 
T1 Labor which reeeives poor pay 
rings poor results. 


The Press says, that the free-trader is slow to admit this, but never- 
theless it is true. If true, what does it demonstrate? Does it not 
proye that the American workmen who turn out the superior imple- 
ments should have the benefit of the protection, and not the manu- 
facturer? If it is true that American manufacturers are enabled to 
get higher prices for their goods over those manufactured abroad on 
account of the superiority of the American implements, is the Ameri- 
can manufacturer in any danger from foreign competition, and could 
he not sell American manufactured implements to American consumers 
as cheap as he sells to export trade? 

As to yarn-dyeing, Mr. F. A. Herwig, in an interview published by 
the New York Herald, says: 


You see that man [pointing to a man on the opposta side of the room]. He 
isa dyer. He is a victim of skill and ingenuity, according to some of our 
statisticians. In Belgium it will take thirty-two hands to turn off 1,300 nds 
of dyed yarn in a day. There they get cents a day each, or $16 for 1,300 
Se Here two men, working what is called a ‘kettle’ r, turn off 


88 cents per gross. He said that 


pape bson 

80 high—$7.50 to $8.50a week). You will remark that for 
s almost as much work done as would cost $16 across water. r 
is way: In the United States it costs at the rate of 40 cents per 100 poun 

Belgium, $1.25 per 100 pounds. 


And so through the entire list, proof as positive as Holy Writ, to one 
who wants to know the truth, it could be added that in the manufacture 
of every conceivable article that is made in this country the labor-cost 
ofproducing thearticle erry eee inany other country in the world. 
The truth is that protection nothing to do with the price of labor. 
The price of labor is controlled by the law of supply and demand; and the 
laborers of America compete with the free labor of the world. While 
they may earn more wages in a day than the foreign laborers do, in 
point of cost of production their labor is the cheaper. They are com- 
spate to earn more than the foreign laborer because their cost of living 

greater. The laborer, like the farmer when he sells his products, 
must compete with the world; but when both the farmer and the la- 
borer buy their necessaries they must buyin a protected market at pro- 
tection prices, 

To convince any one who is laboring under the delusion that high- 
tariff increases the wages of American laborers, I invite them to Eu- 
rope—to the older countries—and ask them to examine the scale of 
prices there. In England, which is a free-trade country, or rather a 
revenue- tariff country, we find that higher wages are paid than in the 
countries of Europe where the protective system prevails; and wages 
in England have advanced 50 per cent. since protection was abandoned 
and free trade has been adopted in its stead. 

The following table of wages paid weekly in the different Euro 
countries is to be found on page 2388, volume 2, of the report of the 
United States Tariff Commission: 
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As early as in 1828 the opinion was expressed by many manufacturers 
that the mere cost of manufacturing was not greater in the United 


States than in England; that the American manufacturer could pro- 
duce at as low prices as the English if he could obtain his wool at as 
low prices as his foreign competitor. 

Mr. Shepherd, of Northampton, the manufacturer of woolen goods 
at that time, said: 

The difference in price of clothsin the United States and in England would be 


the difference in the price of wool, as in my opinion we can manufacture as 
cheap as they (the English) can, 


In the same connection another manufacturer says: 


we pay for labor are, in my opinio beneficial to American manufacturers, as 


English. 


We produce less than half the amount of wool we annually consume 
in the United States. Even if a tariff gives the wool-grower a better 

ice than he would receive without it it is a bad law that gives a few 

nefits at the expense of the many. All laws should be framed with 
the view of accomplishing the greatest good for the greatest number. 
It may be doubted whether a high tariff brings better prices for our 
domestic wools. The weight of evidence is against it, as is shown by 
the following article from the New York Evening Post in reply to an 
article of the Philadelphia Manufacturer, a protection organ: 


(New York Evening Post.] 


the Evening Post with more 


wool free of 


Good Hope, and — those grown in Australia, and all Canadian wools 
were ad free of duty. This condition lasted till 8 moderate 
duties (15 per cent. ad valorem) were imposed on wool. The of highest 


duties on wool did not begin 1867. The prices of domestic wool during the 


five years of practically free wool, beginning with 1857, and the five years under 
the present tariff, — z 


with 1888, were as follows: 


TARIFF OF 1883. 


So it appears as a matter of fact that free forcign wool may be accompanied 
by high prices of domestic wool, while heavily taxed foreign wool may be ac- 
companied by low prices for the domestic article. No journal that calls itself 
Manufacturer needs to be told that foreign wools are uired for mixing with 
ae un 3 and that when the former can not be had the demand for 

e nes. 

As to the price of woolen goods under the two régimes, we should say thatin 
a case where the manufacturer has free access to all the raw materials, even 
tho the price of one moiety of those materials were higher by 25 per cent., 
he might still produce a — article than in a case where the other moiety 
of his raw material was taxed 50 percent. Having answered the Manfacturer's 
conundrum, we beg leave to ask what that paper means by saying in its latest 
issue, that of April 16, that the new be acoso ys tariff bill, with fis increased 
wool duties, will thrust the American wool clip once more upward and the 

of American wool once more downward?” Isthat what you call backing 
your friends, the wool-growers, Delano, Harpster, and Lawrence? 


Corroborative of this the following from a speech of Senator ALLISON 


will not be without interest. No one has stated the case more clearly 
than Senator ALLISON: 


I will say, with regard to the duty on wool and woolens, that I it, not 
as an intentional fraud, but 3 as . it were 8 m the 
great body of the le of the United States. I allude to the wool tariff, a law 
the effect of which has been to materially injure the sheep-husban of this 
country. In a' single county in the State of Iowa, between 1807 and „the 
number of sheep was reduced from 22,000 to 18,000 in two ; and whatistrue 
of that e true to a ter or less extent of other countries in Iowa; 
and during time the p of wool has been constantly de 


to abandon business or manufacture coarser 

manufacture those fine goods, they would make a market, which we do not 
now have, for our fine wools to be mixed with other fine woolsof a different 
character from abroad, This want of a market, as I understand it, is the reason 
why our fine wools now command so low a price. There is nodemand for them 
at home, and we can not export them in competition with fine wools grown in 
other countries, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, writer on economic questions, of the protection school, 
lately published a pamphlet entitled Facts About Wool and Woolens. 
His testimony on this subject is important and is as follows, page 10: 

A significant fact in connection with this subject is this: In 1833 wool under 8 


cents a pound was admitted free of duty; the price of fine wool in January of 
that year was d centsa pound, while in January, 1834, it was 70 cents, a rise of 15 
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und ; 
it was 


und 


cents per pound; the price of coarse wool in January, 1833, was 33 cents a 
in April it was 38 cents; in July, 40; in October, 45; and in January, 
48 cents a pound, showing an advance of 15 cents a pound in one year after 
ting wool on the free-list. Again, in 1857, when wool valued at 20 centsa 
or —— was put upon the free-list, although it fell off a little in 1958, it was2 cents 
a nd ae in January, 1859, than in January, 1857. 
n 1824, thirty-five years of free wool, the price of fino wool in January 
was 6S cents and in April 70 cents apound. In of that year a tariff of 15 
and 20 per cent. was pissa on wool, but the price instead of going up went 
down, for fine wool sold in July at 55 cents; in ber at 60 cents; in January, 
1826, at 55 cents; and in January, 1827, at 36 cents. Again, in 1 after ten years 
of nearly free wool, a tariff was placed on low-priced wool, in January of 
that year fine wool was sold at 48 cents and coarse at 25 cents per pound. After 
the increase of tariff in 1861, wool, like all other articles, went up in price, owing 
to general inflation of prices resulting from the large volume of paper money 
circulated du the war. 
After the tariff act of March, 1867, the highest in the history of the country, 
the price of wool declined instead of advancing, for it sold in January, 1366, at 
o cents; in January, 1867, at 68 cents; in April, at 60; in July, at 55; in October, 
at 48; and in January, 1868. at 4S cents a pound; in April, at 50; in July, at 
46; and in October, at 45, a decline in one year of cents a pound. 


It may seem strange that the tariff on wool has had the effect to re- 
duce the prices on domestic wool, but it seems that such is the fact. 
In the consideration of this question it must be borne in mind that no 
one country produces all of the different kinds of wools that are needed 
in the manufacture of all grades of goods, Even if we produced in this 
country sufficient quantity of wool tosupply the demand, yet we would 
have to import foreign wool to mix with the domestic article in manu- 
facturing different grades of cloth used by our people. Free raw wool 
would stimulate manutacturing, which would thereby create a greater 
demand for domestic wool and that demand would create better prices. 
Woolen goods would be made cheaper, the consumption of woolen goods 
would be increased, which would increase demands for labor and thereby 
increase This would be a benefit to all, and, the greatest bless- 
ing it could bestow, it would give the poor people of this country cheaper 
clothing and would drive from the market the worthless shoddy. 

The following from Mr. Hazard, of the Peacedale Manufacturing Com- 

ny, explains why a high tariff has failed to give our domestic wool 
Bigler prices, After giving a table with the prices of wool for a num- 
. ber of years, he says: 


A simple examination of this table will show that there has been no definite 
connection between the price of wool and the tariff. There have been high 
prices under low tariffs and low prices under high tariffs. The best average 

ces of the whole period, omitting 1871 and 1872, were obtained under almost 
trade in wool in the four years 1851-1860, inclusive. No other consecutive 
four years gives as an average. Immediately after the passage of the 
tariff of 1867 there wasa marked fall in price. Then there was a rise for four 
8 in the high prices of the wool famine of 1871 and 1872. Since 
nthere 


an almost continuous fall, with prices y below 
the average of the low-tariff od. 
The two years 1871 and were exceptional, The high prices indicated an 


ty The wool clip of the country falien to a 
where it could not supply the actual wants, and in the next two years, 1872 and 
we very nearly as much foreign wool as we imported in the 
previous seven years. 
Scarcity was then the cause of the high prices of 1871 and 1872. Batif it is 
claimed legitimate effect of 


int 


then, most certainly failed to give the wool wer a 
be aa not to attribute the 
of the tariff of 1867 solely to that act. 
buting causes. But we were u very safe ground when, 


having found that, following the passage of that tariff. sheep were sl tered, 


results 
were 


any intelligent discussion of the subject. It was 
urers that the tariff of 1867 injured the wool-growers. The country did not 
produce wool enough for its wants. It did not produce the kinds of wool re- 
quired for certain „and suddenly the cost to the manufacturer of all 
imported wools was largely advanced, The milis could not run without these 
imported wools. Those mills which had used 
and foreign wools were forced either to buy their domestic wool for less or ad- 
vance the price of their fabrics. A struggle was thus begun by manu 
to put down the price of wool and put up the price of goods, and such a strug- 
© was entirely inconsistent with prosperity, The wool-growers necessarily 
a bad market, 
accessible ex- 
author- 
to fix 


— decline in the price of wool; also that our fine wools 
have always n higher, other things being equal, when we were able to freely 
import wools of other countries at a low duty or no duty at all.“ 


The useand consumption of wool commences with us all at the cradle 
and only ends with the grave. 
Of all the countries of the world the United States uses the greatest 
amount of fine woolen goods. This is demonstrated by the fact that of 
late we have imported per annum some $45,000,000 worth of woolen 


L 
had trade, bu 
the had 
do 
There 
Massach 
wool-manufact: ficurlabad 
facturers 
the 


goods, mainlyof fine cloths. Our capitalists are the most enterprising, 
our machinists the most ‘skillful, and our labor the most intelligent. 
And yet of all the world this is the one country that does not and 
can not man fine woolen goods, and it is the one country which 
is the largest customer for the French, German, and English manu- 
facturers. In short, the positive evils of our legislation are such that 
not merely what should be our home market for American wools is les- 
sened by the fact that a great portion of varieties of wool manufact- 
uring can not be advantageonsly carried on here, but the manufacture 
of the very grades of goods of which we are the mostextensive consum- 
ers in the world has been taken away from our manufacturers and 
given to foreign establishments. 

It is scarcely necessary to suggest that the variety of woolen fabrics 
is almost infinite, ranging from the coarsest horse-blanket and drugget _ 
to fabrics that vie with silk in fineness, elegance, and costliness. Hence 
it follows, as a matter of necessity, that if the manufacture isto be car- 
ried on under the most favorable conditions—if it is to be diversified 
and prepared to adapt itself promptly to the successive variations in 
market demand consequent on the frequent changes of fashion, the 
manufacturer must have every facility for selecting and obtaining his 
raw material. And uently every manufacturing nation in mod- 
ern times, except the United States, has recognized that the best pro- 
tectionit could give alike to its wool-growers and wool-manufacturers— 
for, the only market for the wool-grower being the wool-manufacturer, 
the prosperity of the former must depend upon the latter—would be 
to give the manufacturer the largest opportunity for obtaining such 
wools as his interest taught him were desirable. 

We import a large amount of foreign-manufactured woolen goods, 
which statistics show isincreasing. Suppose wool were put on the free- 
list, then these goods that are now imported could and would be man- 
ufactured by our on people. They would compete no more with home- 
grown wools than they do now, but the American wool manuiacturer 
would get the profit of working these wools which the foreign manu- 
facturer now receives and American workmen would have the benefit 
of the labor. The American manufacturer to compete with the fabrics 
of other nations, in the endless variety demanded by our times, must 
have the power of selecting a portion of his raw material from the 
world’s sources of supply. The sudden and exceptional demand for 
more or new raw material must be supplied byimportation. A writer 
on political economy says: 

To-day England, France,and Germany oy practically a monopoly of the 
trade of the world in woolen manufactures. ey are the only conntries of the 
world that export woolen manufactures in excess of their importations of raw 
wool. In other words,these countries, by admitting wools free, have created a de- 
mand for their home wools in excess of the total amount of all wools required to 
clothe their people; and, after giving their laborers additional employment, ex- 

rt more wool than they have imported. The United States, on the other hand, 
by tting s high tariff on raw materials, has not merely destroyed our export 


but so throttled our manufactures as to ruin the market for domestic wool 


and tothe English, French. and German manufacturers the cream of our mar- 
kets for cloth. Our tariff, therefore. at once deprives our farmers of their mar- 
ket for wool and gives to English, French, and German operatives the employ- 


ment that naturally belongs to American workmen, 


Under our present tariff shoddy manufacturing flourishes. Free 
wool would make us the center of the world’s wool manufacture and 
would therefore make wool in our markets worth more than anywhere 


else. : 

As remarked by Hon. John E. Russell: 

Prior to 1557 we had a nominal duty on wool, and the fortunate oe OT 
the country in every department of ind and enterprise under the tariff of 


1846 led to the further reduction of the tariffin 1857. The whole delegation from 
usetts here and at both ends of the Capitol voted for it. In that revis- 
ion wool under 20 cents a pound was made free. 

The effect upon wool was immediate. It went up and in 18 it was as high as it 
hasever been in our h , and the manu rers of M: usettsand e 
Island made more money they ever did in any year of their business. They 
together because their interests were ical, 

No vote of mine would ever be given consciously against the interest of the 

T, but I would take the duty off of wool, for I believe that in 
ear the price of woo! would advance because the woolen manuſact- 
5 from the tax on two-thirds of his raw material, would be better able 
to buy the other third. 


President Grant stated the true economic view of this question in 
his annual message for 1874 in saying: 
The introduction free of duty of such wools as we do not produce would stim- 


ulate the manufacture of s requiring the use of those we do produce, and 
therefore would be a benefit to home production. 


American 


And again, in his message for 1875: 


These duties [on raw material] not only come from the consumers at home, 
but act as a protection to foreign manufacturers of the same completed articles 
in our own and distant markets. 


foot may be clearly seen and compre- 
First Annual Report of the Commis- 
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Price per yard of Leeds (England) woolen and mixed goods, duties, ete. 


Name, 


Fine worsted coating eo 
Fine worsted trousering ... 
Indigo blue Cheviot coating ... c 
Low worsted coating (worstedface, woolen back, cotton warp) 
Low worsted trousering (woolen back) ...... . . . 
Ottoman (worsted face, woolen back, cotton warp) ... 
Matelasse (worsted face, woolen back, cotton warp) ..... 
Mantle cloth (worsted face, woolen back, cotton warp) 
Wool, fancy suitin, 


iting 
10t 
Common blue Cheviot coating... 
Cotton-warp Moscow. .. . 
Cotton-warp cloth. — 
Cotton-warp twilled Melton 
Cotton-warp Moscow. 
Cotton warp cloth............. 
Fancy overcoating {cotton warp 
Cotton-warp reversible 
Fancy overcoating (cotton w. 
ton- coating ... 
Imitation seal-skin ( 
Cotton-warp coating .. 
Cotton-warp Melton .. 
Cotton-warp serge Melton 
~ Reversible diagonal (cotton warp) 
Reversible nap (cotton warp... 


* 
Description. Duty. EEE 
8 85 
ou 
z a 8 Nate. | Amount. 2 2 
$ g È 8. |343 
4131/3 g ; Bp | 85 
2 2 E E 2 2 25 Hues 
= 2 3 8 | s8] 3 53 S885 
33 aah 
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60 77 | $3.60] $0.35 40 50.2 8.412 
28 u| Lej 8 40 54.9 2.500 
50 sl} ¿w| |35 40 55.0 6.978 
58 2 33| <35 40 66.3| 5.251 
58 29| 360| 840 57.6 5.674 
56 24 2.8 135 40 58.2 4.557 
28 12 142| 40 58.5 2.251 
58 28 2.40 [35 40 6.5 3.972 
50 a| 822 1 3 68.0 1.377 
28 111 24 35 69.4 813 
50 z| | ia| 35 72 0 1.411 
50 23 28 lis 25 22.5 1.449 
50 2| 6 18 35 74.7 1.188 
54 2 iuj i3 35 93.2 1.816 
30 18 ‘s| 35 35 95.7 1.057 
54 233| izj a| 5 99.5 1.556 
4 28 2 i| 35 101.7 1.654 
54 22 2 35 164.7 1.426 
54 25 135 3D 7 1.573 
52 25 ‘| 35 1.519 
52 35 135 35 2.002 
52 25 25 3 1.411 
5) 16} 33] 3 928 
52 30 25 35 1.655 
50 13 ajo 8 “716 
50 34 2 35 1881 
50 31 135 35 1.677 
50 32 8 35 1.726 
50 17 35 35 612 
50 28 85 2 1.808 
50 23 8 35 1.124 
50 13 2 35 [008 
50 15} 25 35 600 
50 20 25 35 1.282 
50 29 135 35 1.228 
50 30 35 35 1.263 


Cotton warp reversible 


This table states the description of the goods, their width in inches, and the 
weight per yard of each kind; the price of the goods at the factory; the rate 
aud the amount of duty per pound and ad valorem, and the total amount of 
duty levied under the compound rate; aud also the per cent. which the total 
duty is of the price per yard at the factory in England. 

This table is well worthy of carefulstudy. The startling inequalities in the 
rate of duty to be paid in this 2 becomes apparent. The highest-priced 
poas named in the table is West of England broadcloth, worth $3.60 ner yard 

n Teena the specific duty being 35 cents per pound and the ad valorem duty 40 
per cent. 

Sugar up to and including No. 16 Dutch standard is put on the free- 
list, and the bill proposes to pay the sugar-growers in this country a 
bounty of 2 cents per pound upon all sugar produced until July 1, 1905. 
Last year the grades of sugar now made free yielded to the Govern- 
ment $54,894,181 in revenue. From now on sugar-growing is to be- 
come an annual charge upon the people. In 1888, the last year for 
which we have complete returns, the sugar product of this country was 
37,585,587,700 pounds; and if there should be no increase in the pro- 
duction under the bounty system, the sum which the people would 
have to pay each year as a bounty to the sugar-growers would be 
$7,520,000, or $113,000,000 up to 1905. 

The object of the bounty isto encourage the production of home grown 
sugar, and it is claimed that in a few years it will result in increasing 
the domestic product equal to supply the whole demands of home con- 
sumption. In addition to the home product we imported and con- 
sumed the last fiscal year 2,700,421,302 pounds of sugar, not above No. 
16 in color, making an annual consumption of the domestic and imported 
article of 3,076,277,079 pounds. If the system results in our sugar- 
growers producing all the sugar required for home consumption, at the 
present rate we would be compelled to pay the sugar-growers annually 
a bounty of $41,325,426, aud as the consumption will no doubt in- 
crease with the increase of population it may likely entail an annual 
charge on the people ot $70,000,000 a year. 

This bill also provides a bounty to those engaged in silk culture. 
Free sugar is a good thing, but I would not stop at any grade if I were 
dealing with it. But what right has the Government to tax the farm- 
ers of Illinois upon all other articles they use to raise revenue to pay a 
bounty to sugar-growers or to those engaged in any other industry ? 

What right has the Government to exercise its paternal care over one 
industry at the expense of another? Why t should the farmers of my 
district be taxed to pay a bounty on sugar and silk culture and not have 
included in the Goyernment’s charity wheat, corn, oats, tobacco, wool, 
hay, wine, potatoes, turnips, cabbage, and, in fact, include all the fruits 
of the earth and all the products of the mill, the looms, and the mines, 
and everything that grows in the sunlight of heaven and everything that 
is extracted from the dark cavernsoftheearth? Each and all these prod- 
ucts and the busy millions toiling to produce them are as much entitled 


to the aid of the Government they all help to support as are the growers 
of sugar or those who are engaged in the culture of silk, and if this bill 
should become a law it will not be long until every industry will be 
asking a Government bounty. To carry this class of legislation to its 
legitimate results would destroy sell-reliance and individual enterprise 
and would be fraught with nothing but evil and disaster to the coun- 
try, if not the final dissolution of Government. No government could 
long endure undersucha system. £ 

The following table will show the rate of increased duty on articles in 
common use made necessary to raise the revenue which sugar yielded 
to the Government and to pay bounties to sugar-growers, 


Table showing great increase of duty proposed by the pending bill on articles 
in common use. 


Present 


Proposed 
duty. 


Articles, duty 


Per cent. | Per cent. 
67 7 

115 

128 

132 


147. Ber 
150, Steel ingots, etc., above 16 cents per pound.. 
151. Wire-fence rods, No. 6........ 

169, Pen-knives. eto 


171. 
174. 
200. 


Hud... 
HONT in 
Shirts and drawers... 


Yarns ..... — 
Woolens and wo: 
Do 
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Table showing great increase of duty, ele. Continued. 


I 
Articles. Pres-nt Pronosed 


391. Worsteds, knit goods, under 30cents.... 
891. Worsteds, knit goods, 30 to 40 cents... 
391. Worsteds, knit gouds, 49 to 60 cents... 
$91. Worsted, knit goods, 60 to X0 cents 
391. Worsteds, knit goods, above 80 cen 
891. Worsted shawls .... 

891. Belts for presses (p 

302. Blankets and flannels and ha 
393. 88 and children's dress goods. 
394. Women's and children’s dress goods. 
895. Clothing, ready- made 

396. Cloaks, dolmans, ete .. 
397. Webbings, gorings, eto 


LSLTRSRSSRHeIa8 


The annual corn crop of Illinois for the year 1889 was produced at a 
loss to the farmers of that State of nearly $10,000,000, The growers 
ot sugar need Illinois corn as mach as the Illinois farmers need their 
sugar. Why discriminate? The Illinois farmers have been playing a 
losing game in raising corn for the good of some one else. Corn-raising 
isan honorable pursuit, but I do not know of any one who wishes to en- 
gagein it simply forthe good of his health. But the protectionist will 
say, ‘‘Oh, we have increased the duty on corn.’’ Yes, you have; and 
you might as well have made the duty $10 a bushel for all the good 
it will do. But they say. We will give the farmer a home market.” 
Yes, you have fed him on home-market gruel until he is sickened nigh 
unto death. 

This bounty proposition taxes the resources of all the people to pay 
to individuals a Government bounty. Ido not think it acrime to buy 
a toreign-made article if it suits me. If I can buy it cheaper I deny 
the right of the Government to deny to me that privilege. 1t isa mis- 
taken idea to suppose that an article, because it is produced in a lor- 
eign country and purchased by an American, is the product of foreign la- 
bor and foreigp capital. Whenan American puts the money that he has 
earned by his own effort and by his own labor into an article ot foreign 
manufacture the value of the article is then represented by American 
capital and American labor. If the American can earn the money at 
some other pursuit to buy a given article quicker and easier taan he 
could produce the article himself, no law should take from him his 
right to buy the article, which, if produced at all by him, must be pro- 
duced ata loss. 

Insection 8, Article VITI, of the Constitution of the United States will 
be found the only power Congress has to levy taxes upon the people. 
It reads as follows: 

The Congrexs shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, impostas, and 


excises; to Fakt the dents and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States. 


No other taxes except taxes for public purposes were contemplated 
by the wise framers of this section of our Federal Constitution, aud no 
other taxes can be legally and constitutionally laid upon the people. 
This section has received judicial interpretation by both State and Fed- 
eral courts. In an unbroken chain of judicial decisions the doctrine 
has been laid down that all taxation must be for none other than pub- 
lic purposes. I will here quote fromsome of the leading jurists of the 
United States. Judge Cooley says: 


Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue for 
public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis is 
tyrannical and unlawful. A taxon imports, therefore, the perros of which is 
not to raise revenue, but to discourage and indirectly prohibit some particular 
import for the benefit of some home manufacturer, may well be questioned as 
poo merely colorable, and therefore not warranted by constitutional princi- 

es. 


Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court of the United States, laid down 
the doctrine in a judicial opinion as follows: 

Of all powers conferred on the Government that of taxation is most liable to 
abuse. This power can as readily be employed against one class of individuals 
and in favor of another, so as to ruin the one class and give unlimited wealth 
and prosperity to the other, if there are no implied limitations of the use for 
which the power may be exercised. To lay with one hand the power of the 
Government on the property of the citizen and with the other bestow it upon 
favored individuals to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes is 
none the less robbery bevanse it is done under the forms of law and is called 
taxation. This is not legislation, it is a decree under legislative forms. Nor is 
it taxation. Beyond a cavil there can be no lawful taxation which is not laid 
for public purposes. 


The supreme court of the State of Maine, 58 Maine, page 590, said: 


Taxes are the enforced proportional contribution of each citizen out of his 
estate, levied by authority of the State for the support of the government and 
for all public needs. They are the property of the citizen taken from the citi- 
zen by the government, and they are to be disposed of by it. 

There is nothing of a public nature any more entitling the manufacturer to 
public gifts than the sailor, the mechanic, the lumberman, or the farmer. Our 

verument is based upon equality of rights. All honest employments are 
onorable. The State can not righifutly discriminate among occupations, for 
a discrimination in favor of one branch of industry is a discrimination adverse 
to all other branches. The State i- equally to protect all, giving no undue ad- 
vantage or special and exclusive preference to any. 
No publie exigency can require private spoliation for the private benefits of 
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favored individuals. Ifthe citizen is protected in his property by the constitu- 
tion against the public, much more is he inst private yapay, 

If it were proposed to pass an act enabling tue inhabitants of the several 
towns by vote to transfer the farms or the horses or oxen, ora part thereof, from 
the rightful owners to some manulactnrer whom the majority might select, the 
monstrousness of such proposed legislation would be transparent, Bat the 
mode by which property would be taken from ove or many and given to an- 
other or others can make no difference in the und-rlying principle. It is the 
taking that constitutes the wrong, no matter how taken, 

Whether the cow or the ox be taken from the unwilling owner and given to 
a manufaciurer, or the gift be of money obtained by a sale made by the col- 
lector, or by the payment of the tax to avoid such sale, does not and can not 
change the principle. In either case the cow or the ox or the value thereof is 
taken from the owner and is given away by others without the owner's con- 
sent, Ifa part of one’s estate may be given away, another and another portion 
may upon the same principle be given away until all is gone. Whatis this 
but manifest and undixguised spoliation?” 

Judge Dickerson uses this language: 

“Whatclaim has manufacturing to such preference over other branches of 
industry. commerce, trade, agriculture, aud the mechanicarts. These are hon- 
orable and beneficial pursuits, and the constitution of this State will be searched 
in vain to find any powers given to the Legislature to authorize towns and 
cities to discriminate against these employments and in favor of manufactur- 
ing in the matter of taxation. If municipal corporations may assess a tax upon 
their citizens by authority of law to encourage one, it may each and all the 
branches of necessary industry. and the question is reduced to this: Has the rr 
islature the constitutional authority to authorize the towns and cities in th 
State to tax their inhabitants for the purpose of aiding, establishing, or molt Sam 
on, not only manufacturing properly so called, but farming, ship-building, 
trading, inn-keeping, printing, banking, insurance, and any other branch or 
beneficial industry?“ 

When another case came up afterwards, which is reporte1 in 60 Maine, Al- 
len vx. Inhabitants of Jay,” the aleas decided a similar question, The 
authorities, under an act of the Legislature, hud attempted to grant aid to a 
manufacturing company orto a saw-mill that was about to be establisbed. The 
judge said in that case: 

* Taxation by the very meaning of the term impliesthe raising of money for 
public uses, and excludes the raising if for private objects and purposes. ‘I con- 
cede,’ says Black. C. J., in Sharpless rs. Mayor, 21 Pennsylvania, 167, ‘thata law 
authorizing taxation for any other than ponis purposes is void,’ ‘A tax, re- 
marks Green, C. J., in Camden rs. Allen, 2 Dutch., 839, is an impost levied by 
authority of Government upon its citizens or subjects for the support of the 
state. 

No authority or even dictum can be found,’ observes Dillon, C. J., in Han- 
son vs. Vernon, 27 Iowa, 25, Which asserts that there can be any legitimate tax- 
ation when the money to be raised does not go into the publie treasury or is not 
destined for the use of the Governmentor some of the governmental divisions: 
of the state.” 


Coulter, J., in Northern Liberties vs. St. John’s Church, says: 

I think the common mind has everywhere taken in the understanding that 
taxes are a public imposition levied by authority of the Government for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the Governmentin all iis machinery aud operations ; that 
they are imposed for a public purpose. 

When tariff taxes are laid for public purposes to raise the necessary rev- 
enue to carry on the affairs of government, no objection can be urged, 
but when the Government levies taxes to check imports, as the gen- 
tleman in charge of the present bill says is the object of this bill, then 
the Government is unlawiully using its taxing power to prevent com- 
petition, to aid private concerns, and to increase the price of commodi- 
ties to the consumer. 

Such tax yields no revenue; it does not go into the Treasury, but 
goes into the pockets of the protected manufacturer, and is an oppress- 
ive, tyrannical, and unjust burden to the consumer. The farmers ot 
this country in memorials to this Congress have demanded ‘‘the re- 
moval or reduetion of taxes on articles of necessity, convenience, and 
comfort to the poor to the limit consistent with equal and exact jus- 
tice to all, and that the burden of taxation be placed on articles of 
luxury, and especially on those articles injurious to health and good 
morals and upon large and excessive incomes.” Is this bill an answer 
to their appeal? What benefits are they to receive by reason of this 
increased rate of duty upon artieles of necessity, convenience, and 
comfort to the poor?’?’ 

In my judgment the bill is not even an attempt to meet their just 
and reasonable demands. It seems that it is not the intention of this 
Congress to do the things that the great masses of the people want 
done, but is given over to high taxes, the interests of specia! classes, 
and the looters of the National Government. When the present Speaker 
ina Democratic House discussed the question of a constitutional quorum 
he was then of the opinion that the constitutional idea of a quorum 
was not the majority of all the members of the House, buf a majority 
of the members present and participating in the business of the House. 
It is not,” he said, the visible presence of members, but their judg- 
ment and their votes that the Constitution calls tor.” 

But, now, when his party is in power, to further the interests of the 
classes and against the masses, he not only violates the Constitution 
according to his former interpretation, but does violence to his own 
conscience, overrules all former speakers, including Hon, James G. 
Blaiue, and sets aside the precedents of a hundred years to“ see? 2 
quorum to do business in the interests of higher taxes and against 
the interests of every farmer that I represent. Under former rules the 
minority of this House would have had some show in resisting the pas- 
sage of this bill of abomination by refraining from voting, but under 
the present rule less than a majority of affirmative votes can pass this 
bill with the aid of the Speaker’s power to see“ a constitutional quo- 
rum. ‘The minority are powerless to enact legislation or to prevent 
the enaction and imposition of such a burden upon the people. This 
may be tolerated for a time, but I mistake the temper of the American 
people if they long submit to such tyranny in a free Republic. 
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The Democratic minority in this House opposes this billasan unjust 
and infamous wrong upon the farmers and the consuming millions of 
this broad land. In the principles of the Democratic party will be 
found the safeguards against the evils that are driving to the walland 
impoverishing the agricultural and industrial classes of this country. 
I appeal to the sober sensible judgment of the American people to con- 
demn this wrong and injustice upon the farmers that I represent. I 
appeal to the voters who have heretofore been led by their blind prej- 
udice to lay aside their rartisan feeling and for once go in for the com- 
mon good and vote for the party that favors a reduction of the tariff. 

When all the branches of the Federal Government are in the hands 
of the Democratic party then you will have relief from burdensome 
taxation and not before. All legislation should be general, should 
have for its basis equal and exact justice for all and especial privileges 
for none. Burdens levied upon one class for the benefit of another ar 
un-American and unpatriotic and revolting to all ideas of fairness and 
justice, To tax the farmers that I represent for the mill-owners of 
some other section of the country is a wrong that is only equaled by 
robbery and theft. The Government is but a mere agent or trustee for 
the people. It has no money to bestow upon favorites except what it 
takes from the people by taxation. Its constitutional taxing power 
shonld be limited to the requirements and necessities of an economic- 
ally administered Government. 

This is an old principle that can not be too often repeated. It should 
always be kept in view in matters of expenditure of publie money and 
in the general administration of the Government. The Republicad 
party unmindful of this principle asserts the right and power of Con- 
gress to impose taxes for other than public purposes. What right has 
Congress to tax the farmers of Illinois to pay the growers of sugar a 
bounty? What right have we to be taxed for the benefit of those who 
are engaged in the silk culture? If this Government is to be a great 
parent, dealing out its charity and its munificence to all its people, 
why not give to Illinois farmers a bounty to grow wheat and corn? 

With the Republican party are arrayed all the organizations and com- 
binations of capital and power that seek wealth by legislation through 
the agency of this party. 

The Democratic party stands as the only bulwark against the en- 
croachments of these combinations upon the rights of the people. It 
is the party that claims that all taxation of the people by their Repre- 
sentatives, in whatever form imposed, must befor public purposes, It 
is the only constitutional party that ever lived in the history of this 
Government, and it will survive to be the great mediator of the people 
and will be found fighting against the encroachment of the classes as 
long as the Repnblie stands and as long as we have a free Government. 
These are the questions that divide the two great political parties of 
to-day. The questions at issue are as old in principle as the establish- 
ment of government among men. 

The people that I represent are agricultural people. They are not 
engaged in manufac industries, and therefore are not the bene- 
ficiaries of a protective system that builds up great fortunes for a few 
and impoverishes the many; a system that has created millionaires and 
inflicted on our country innumerable tramps and paupers. No sec- 
tion of the country feels this any more than the district that I repre- 
sent; no people have more proof, in the way of cut-throat mortgages 
spread upon their farms, of the evil effects of constantly paying tribute 
to those who are 1 by buying their necessaries in the protected 
home market and selling their products in the free markets of the 
world. We have had this system for nearly thirty years. The promise 
has always been that the home market would afford a ready sale for the 

products of the American farm. 

How well it has accomplished the result the annual exports of our 
surplus products will tell. Stagnation and oppression in business have 
followed this system; farm lands have depreciated in every State in the 
Union. The attempt may be made by political adventurers to side- 
track the issues of tariff reform, but he who attempts it is an enemy to 
the farmer and all classes of industrial people and strike a serious 
blow at their welfare and prosperity. No compromise must or will be 
made in this fight. Let the friends of freedom stand as one solid body 
and present a solid front in opposition to a longer continuation to so 
ruinous and burdensome a system of government. The home market 
has failed to find a sale for the products of American farms, and by our 
narrow-sighted policy we are being driven from the foreign markets. 

What relief is offered by the friends of this measure to our farmers 
for the loss of their market? The bill proposes to increase the duty upon 
agricultural products to protect them from ruinons (?) foreign com- 
petition. The duty on corn is to be increased 15 cents a bushel; corn- 
meal, 20 cents a bushel; oats, 15 cents per bushel; rye, 10 cents per 
bushel; wheat, 25 cents per bushel; wheat flour, 25 per cent. ad valo- 
rem; apples, green or ripe, 25 cents per bushel; apples, dried, 2 cents 
per poon; bacon and hams, 5 cents per pound; beef, mutton, and pork, 
2 cents per pound; lard, 2 cents per pound; tallow, 1 cent per pound, 
and potatoes, 25 cents per bushel, We produce a great surplus of all 
these products which we send abroad and sell in the free markets of 
the world in competition with similar products of all the other coun- 
tries of the earth. 

The duty ot $10 a bushel would not add to the price. In my own 
village last fall potatoes in the local market went begging at 15 cents 


per bushel and are selling to-day in the same market, after passing 
through the winter and being sorted and culled, for 25 cents a bushel. 
What conntry will import potatoes that compete with the farmers trom 
my district? What country will import wheat, corn, and oats to com- 
pete with the farmers of Illinois? These are the staple products of 
the people of my country. During the last fiscal year we exported 
69,592,929 bushels of corn and imported only 2,388 bushels. We ex- 
ported 312,186 barrels of corn-meal and we imported 396 bushels of 
corn- meal. 

Our exports of wheat amounted to 46,414,129 bushels and our im- 
ports amounted to 1,946 bushels. Of oats we exported 624,226 bushels, 
we imported 22,324 bushels; rye, exports 287,252 bushels, imports 16 
bushels; wheat flour, exports 9,374,503 barrels, imports 1,155 barrels; 
apples (green or ripe), exports 942,406, imports none; apples (dried), 
exports 22,101,579 pounds, imports none; bacon and hams, exports 400, 
224,646 pounds, imports 272,130 pounds; beef, mutton, and pork, ex- 
ports 286,991,121 ponnds, imports 215,575 pounds; lard, exports 318,- 
242,990 pounds, imports 1,073 pounds; tallow, exports 7, 784, 455 pounds, 
imports 34,931 pounds. 

The average price of the wheat that was imported into this country 
was $2.05 a bushel; the average price of the 16 bushels of rye imported 
was $1.50 per bushel, while the average price in the Eastern market 
was 80 cents fora bushel of wheat and 57 cents per bushel for rye. 
These importations were evidently for seeding purposes. On the pre- 
tense of protecting the farmer by increasing the duty on agricultural 
products, this bill simply adds more burdens to his already heavy load 
by taxing still higher the few busbels of seed he may want to improve 
the quality of his crop; and, to please the growers of garden and vege- 
table seeds—a growing mnonopoly—and to enable them to contribute 
more ‘fat?’ to the campaign fund, they increase the duty on these 
seeds which every farmer and truck-gardener is compelled to buy, 
which will add to their burdens over $18,000. This is more than all 
the duty received by the Government on hogs, corn, meal, wheat, flour, 
and oats, which are the staple articles of the tarmers of Illinois, 

Ralph Beaumont, chairman of the Knights of Labor legislative com- 
mittee, in an open letter to the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means in regard to the bill under consideration, says: 

These overburdened tillers of the soil are in no mood to betrifled with. They 
are desperate, bordering upon madness, 

You, as the leader of your party in the House, are on the point of pressing 
a measure through the House known as a tariff bill, which, you say, is to pro- 
tect the tillers from ruinous competition from ab: meagain warn you 
that since the last campaign, which was fought out upon that issue, these same 
tillers have come to the conclusion that during that campaign they were labor- 
ing under a delusion; and they have come to a further conclusion that it is not 
from competition from abroad that they are suffering, but on the contrary 
from legal discriminations against them in the interest of corporate wealth, by 
just such unfair legislation as in contained in this bill. 

These are prophetic words, well and bravely spoken. 

And again, Mr. Gerard C. Brown, a representative farmer of York 
County, Pennsylvania, who addressed the Committee on Ways and 
Means, tells the story of the farmers’ so-called protection so truthfully 
that I quote from his statement at length. He shows that the farmers 
of the Eastern States, right at the doors of the home market, are in no 
better condition than the farmers of the West. I commend this state- 
ment to the home-market farmers of Illinois, who carried torches in 
the last campaign and bellowed themselves hoarse for more protection 
to their potatoes and other agricultural crops. He says: 

STATEMENT OF GERARD C. BROWX, 

Mr. Gerard C. Brown, of York County, Pennsylvania, next addressed the 
committee, He said: 

Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I here to say a few 
words as to the present condition of agriculture in Pennsylvaria, one of the 

agricultural States. Agriculture is greater than any one of al) her leading 
nterests, It represents more capital, employs more labor, and yields a greater 
annual product than any other. The census reports and those of the agricult- 
ural departments of the State and nation substantiate this, and it would not 


have been worth mentioning were it not that the activity of those rep- 
resenting and managing other interests have caused the agricultural to be some- 
what overshadowed, 

But its present state is very unsatisfactory. The farms of Pennsylvania have 
largely depreciated in value in recent years. and this downward movement 
still continues. I am safe in saying that no single staple crop is now produced 
ata profit, It is no wonder. then, that the census of 1830 showed a loss of near 
$68,000,000 in the value of these farms when it also indicated an annual loss of 
$54,000,000 in the value of the product of farms. What this depreciation 
may now amount to I can not inform you; there are no available data. But we 
see its evidences on every hand. For a farm, ly one of any size, it is 
diMcult in many sections to find a purchaser, so located that it has a 
grape es value for building purposes will sell for a good round price, but 
this is not based on its productive capacity for farm purposes. This depreci- 
ation amounts to as much as 50 per cent.; certainly so in the case of the richest 
and most productive farms in the best farming districts of the State.“ 

I live in York County, about sgos distances from York and Columbia, say 7 
miles from either, 38 miles from Harrisburg, 50 from Baltimore, less than 100 from 
Philadelphia, somewhat further from New York or Washington, not far from 
the great emporiums of the country, and surrounded by some of its great manu- 
facturing centers,a location which should afford good home markets if any 
can, and yet our wheat has averaged below gl per bushel for some years, below 
cost of production. It is now. I believe, 74 to 76 cents ; corn about 33 to 40 cents. 

Fattening cattle,once a very profitable venture, has declined wonderfully. 
It is rare for feeders to get market price for corn fed to fatten stock. 

pee poe’ 7 no longer pays, the risk and outlay of so expensive a crop 
being consid 3 

Dairying, to which many turned for refuge, even when, as is the case in our 
neighborhood, itis conducted under the best known system, with the most ap- 
pored two yo ones and appliances, is not remunerative; creamery stock is too 


stock. 
Our people are noted for their industry and perseverance; they are good 


* 


farmers; their skill in the management of their land is proverbial; they are 
wide awake and prompt to adopt improved methods of agriculture, the best 
farm tools and machinery available; they are liberal users of artificial fertiliz- 
ers. 

I think York County ranks second among the counties of the country in the 
amount of phosphates applicd to the crops, about $500,000 wortha year. They 
have more than doubled the annual production of their farms in quite recent 

ra, They are temperate and frugal, and asa ruie had saved and aceumu- 

ed considerable sums of money in addition to their holdings; that is. in the 

former years and before times had become so hard. This has enabled many to 

tide over the present time. These remarks apply to the farmers of all sections 
of the State, to a great degree. 

The descendants of the Germans, the Scotch, Irish, and Quakers, illustrate 
to-day the virtues of their ancestors who settled the valleys of Pennsyivania 
and madea great and flourishing State out of the wilderness. With s good 
soil, an excellent climate, and natural advantages second to none, they ought 
to command prosperity. 

Yet, as a class, they are slipping backward; are losing ground instead of gain- 
ing. The retrogression is more apparent in the older, more thickly settled, 
and wealthier farming districts, where is the 2 percentage of loss. 

There were more properties sold under the hammer in York County last year 
than ever before. In Berks County more sheriff's sales of farms than in an 
three previous years, This was not on account of any failure of crops, whic 
were about the average. 

Other property is not similarly affected. We find towns and villages asa 
rule still growing; in cities the growth is in some instances marvelous, 

Country stores of ten or a dozen years ago have so flourished that now you 
see a fine two or three-story building in the place of the shabby little grovery. 
A prosperity is indicated which does not characterize the farms in the neighbor- 
hood waich represent a much larger investment. It is only a question of time, 
3 when the impoverished condition of the farmer will react on other 

eresis, 

Nor does the evident determination of the population to towns give us the 
needed relief. The prices of our cereals continue to be made in Liverpool and 
London; their value fluctuates from day to day per advices by the cable, 

The highest prices paid for our beeves, those of course are the choicest cattic, 
is for exportation. As to poultry or butter or eggs, we ship them to Philadel- 
pra New York, or Baltimore, because prices range higħer thanin our own 

ocal home markets. For instance, turkeys will bring 16 cents in New York, 
but only 10in Vork, and yet in New York they are sold in competition with 
those from all parts of the conntry, even from the boundless West. 

Creamery butter, no better can be made, bas notaveraged over 20 cents forthe 
season; in local markets it is often 15 or below. 

The fact is prices are too low to yield a living profit while taxes remain un- 
Hepie and the expenses of living are disproportioned to the means of meet- 

irem, 

The protective system has not, at least in the case of those farmers located 
near the great protected industries, resulted in the protection promised them— 
that of an ample and snflicient home market. 

Hence the loss of profit on their products followed by the loss of value of their 
farms, which unless checked must result in the loss of the farms themselves. 

Pennsylvania farmers are not alone confronted with this condition.“ In 
New England the “ dry-rot" is still worse. Lacking some of the advantages 
which enabled us to still hold out they sooner went to the wall. 

I quote from a recent report: There are 887 deserted farma in New Hamp- 
shire with buildings on them in a fair state of repair or that might easily be 
made fit for occu cy. This information has been received in reply to an ofi- 
cial circular of State commissioner of emigration making inquiry of the 
selectmen of 160 towns. These deserted farms are in easy reach of the busy 
factorics of New England. They have a home market with its attractions and 
are asample of the way the home market enriches the husbandman,” 

Further, as to New Hampshire I cite another authority: Perhaps no better 
answer to the stock argument of the protectionists that the farmer gains more 
from the local market made by manufacturing villages and towns than he loses 
in the increased cost of the goods he buys can be found thanastatement of the 
condition of some of the towns near these manufacturing cities on the Merrimac 
River. The Merrimac turns more spindles than any other river in the world. 
Within a few miles of each other, around the great bend of the river from south 
toeast, are the cities of Nashua, Lowell, Lawrence, and Haverhill. Inthe farm- 
ing towns of Windham, Pelham, and Hudson, N. H., situated within the bend, 
and so within easy access of all four of the above-named cities, we ougut to find 
prosperous protected“ farming. 

“On one main road from Lowell to Windham, 12 miles, I count six deserted 
sets of farm buildings, besides several which have already gone to ruin. Fields 
and ures are growing up to wood; houses in which, a generation ago, sturdy 
manhood and womanhood flourished are pone to utter ruin; in many school 
districts there are not sufficient children to have a school, The whole appear- 
ance is one of poverty and decay; to ride along our country roads is extremely 
depressing. In no part of New England with which I am acquainted is the d- 
cay of the farming interests so obvious and so complete as here by the manu- 
EIA oft h tation of thrifty, iutell if i 

e of the homogeneous population N. igent, self-respecting 
farmers and mechanics that occu: fed this section fifty years ago, we now have, 
in our cities, a few fine streets of residences for the capitalists and employers, 
and in our ‘French Acre,’ ‘Irish Acre,’ corporation ing and tenement 
houses, and in our country a desert, for it is already nearly that, 

“ Possibly this may be progress, and a modern, improved kind of pi 
one that has not been brought about by rude, natural causes, but one that re- 
sults from the incomparable wisdom of our lators, who are so kindly tax- 
ing us into wealth. Our farming interests would have suffered enough from 
the inevitable competition with more favored sections; but the ruin has been 
ogg papaa by the tremendous burden of taxation that the farmer has borne. 

tis nosmall thing when a nation renders im le the existence of a class 
that has he source of so much energy, t and character as have the 
New England farmers,” 

While as to Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York we do not have asim- 
ilar official record, it will be noticed by the traveler that deserted farms are not 
unknown, and it isa fact that hundreds of can be purchased in those 
3 for less than the cost of buildings, making the land practically free of cost 

uxers. 

In New Jersey, Judge Forsyter, of Pemberton, 
prosperous; although they are all depending on a 
going behind hand.“ 

Mr. Edmund Cook testified at a late meeting of the State board of agriculture: 
“The farms of Burlington County if put on the market to-day would not bring 
the cost of bui'dings and improvements, to say nothing of the land.“ 

In New York, State Assessor Wood says “that in a few decades there will be 
few or none but tenant farmers in this State,” 

anao the report of the bureau of labor statisties for 1887 shows farni iti- 

ness— 


s: “The farmersare not 
ome market they are all 


1870 
1880 


and states that mortgage indebtedness of farmers for money borrowed has 
increased 23 farm 


per cent. since 1880, more than twice the increase of 
From report of same bureau for the next year, 1888, 1 
“This table shows that there are 8,082,704 acres of Illinois land under mort- 
gage besides the mortgages on 237,336 lots and on chattels. From stat on 
the same page it appears that there were filed in the single year 1887 a total of 
14,923 new mortgages for the immense sum of $117,152,857, covering 2,178,532 
acres of land and 65,066 lots, as well as miscellaneous property or chattels to the 
valueof $17,000,000. These tigures of the new indebtedness forasingle year ape 
it will be observed, more than one-fourth of the totul mortgage indebtedness 
the State, as estimated in the table quoted above. This fact shows that the es- 
timated total is below the real amount, yet even the low estimate is startling, 
“The population of Illinois by the census of 18%) was 3,077,871. Say that is now 
4,000,000, and divide that amount by five to arrive at the number of heads of 
families. We have thus 800,000, whichis close to the real number, as the total 


lands.” 
uote: 


Illinois vote of 1883 was 748.000. Averaging among these the total mo: in- 
debtedness, as estimated by the State administration, it makes a debt of $520 
for every head of family in the State, while the new debt contracted in 1887 


alone makes $146.25 for each head of family. 

The condition of Kansas and other Western States is even worse.“ 

Another report places indebtedness represented by Western farm mort; 
at $3,422,000,000, or $200 per capita for about 17,000,000 population. From 
sas, a private letter from an old resident, who moved into the Neosho Valley 
from Pennsylvania in 1808, a |, successful business man, says: 

Times are close, never so before. Though blessed with good crops, we 
can not sell for half what they are worth, During all the years I have been 
here Incver knew thingssolow. Corn is li cents a bushel; oats, 10 cents; wheat, 
58 cents; potatoes, 2 cents; fat cowsand heifers, 1} cents on hoof; hay, 22a ton; 50 
bushels of corn for a plain overcoat. To sell 25 acres of corn, or 1,000 bushels, 
for $150, after hanling it 10 miles, is a hard way to make money.” 

But why multiply the “cloud of witnesses?” No onedeniesthe unſortunato 
condition of our finances, and no one can claim that the vaunted home market 
has materialized. Itis proper for this committee to consider the facts, as they 
are about to consider the revision of a system under which this unfortunate 
condition has arisen. 

Ido not come here with any panacea. I present admitted facts. They are 
stubborn. Other great and importantinterests, which, however, their warmest 
devotees will not vote as more important than agriculture. may claim that a 
protective tariff has benefited them; jt clearly has not us. They may assert it 
as necessary to their existence; that “it is the breath of life to their nostrils;” 
it does not seem to vitalize culture. 

If agriculture was as flourishing as manufactures ought to be with 47 per cent. 
tariff, then doubtless they would be told that this was the cause of their pros- 
perite How, then, can we resist the inference that it is a factor of our depres- 
sion? 

Now we hear the cry that agriculture must have the same protection as man- 
ufactures, Grantit; how can we get it through a tariff? 

What will you favor with higher rates of duty? How can yos thus help the 
price of any of our great staples when we produce them largely in excess of 
our needs and always have a surplus to sell abroad? 

If we produce 450,000,000 bushels of wheat and consume but 325,000,000, the re- 
maining 125,000,000 must find another market or eventually rot bere, and the 
price wheat sells for in that market limits the market price of the much 
portion that wedo use here. The present tariff of 20 cents a bushel does not af- 
fect the price, and were it twice 20 cents, or were it $2), it still would not increase 
Pare a bushel. This illustration holds for the great staple products of our 

ns. s 

As we can not help their producers by Imposing a higher tariff I do not see 
how. we can aid them by giving more protection to sundry minor crops, mere 
specialties, of which the major part can only be produced in certain localities 
or under peculiar conditio 

To do any real good to Boricutture we must do that which will benefit the 
great majority, and not the small minority. 

As the present tariff does not solve this problem, as its increase since 1861 has 
been accompanied by a decline of agricultural prosperity, it seems also to look 
in that direction for relief. 

We might try the other way out of the dilemma and see what would be the 
8 reducing the tariff on those things which the farmer needs, but does 
not p uce. 

Since you ask what is my remedy, I say, knock off the tariff of surplus. Give 
us a tariff which is not framed to pay a bounty to other interests at the expense 
of the farmers who are the largest consumers and the heaviest tax- pageri; 
which is limited to the needs ofan honest economical government, and which 
is levied as much as possible on the luxuries, and as little as possible on the 
necessaries of life. 

This is the kind of protection we need, and I think is about all the renl pro- 
tection you can give us. 

The great cry is that we mustcreate a home market for the farmers, 
If our farmers would stop to think how much each individual of our 
population would have to consume to keep down our surplus product 
and furnish a market for all the surplus we produce, he would see the 
folly of this hollow pretense. 

Col. Don Piatt, in a vein of humor, illustrates the absurdity of this 
claim, from which I quote as follows: 

OVERPRODUCTION MEANS UNDERCONSUMPTION, 

If for overproduction we read underconsumption we shall be nearer the fact. 
However, for half a century we have been waiting for two things: one is the 
time when the infant industries will come of age and be able to stand alone; 
the otherfor that home market, We are no nearer either than when we began. 

THE SWALLOW OF A HOME MARKET, 

Way back in 1848 the writer of this was driven to a little calculation, since 
widely used, but which isludicrously unanswerable, A home market means, of 
course, a vonum gris of what the farmer and planter havetosell. Very gud. 
Now take from the census the class really protected. From this exclude — 
ers, merchants, m ics, laborers, other than of mines and manufactures, and 
professional people, for they are not protected, nor are they dependent 
or indirectly on mines or manufactures. 

Come down strictly to the people in whose behalf the Government interferes. 
Now select five leading States from the North and South and put to paper their 
surplus. It will be found that for the protected class to consume that surplus 
each man, woman, and chiki will have to eat each day twenty barrels of flour, 
masticate three hundred bushels of corn, get down twenty hogs, ten beef cat- 
Ue, chew 8 of tobacco, and wear ſorty suits of woolen and cotton 
The swallowing capacity of a protectionist is vast, but I hardly think it would 
accomplish this, 

Colonel Piatt, in a more serious mood, has the following to say, which 
is worthy of carefal consideration: 
BUYING UNDER PROTECTION AND SELLING UNDER FREE TRADE. 


You see we sell under free trade and are left to the mercy of the worst form 
of pauper labor. 
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What is our condition when we come to purchase? Why, we are met with 
protection. All that we buy, from a horseshoe to a mower, all that we wear, 
all that we build for shelter, all that we use over and above our products, from 
the cradle we are in to the coffin we rot in—the clothes we wear, the 
shingle that shuts off the storm, the glass we look through, the blanket wesleep 
under, to the tombstone that records our na pg virtues, are augmented in 
pa to double their value, so that we sell under free trade and buy under pro- 

n. 


Now, do you wonder that we work ata disadvantage? If protection is such 

a good thing, we want it; if free trade is such an evil, we do not want it; and 

z s have the one and not the other; we get what we do not want and are 

fed what we de want, and it is the most barefaced, 3 swindle ever 

3 on an intelligent people. There is precisely where insult is heaped 
on inju 


ry. 

We are considered so ignorant and stupid that we may be plundered with 

impunity. [Avoice: “They'll slip up on that”}] Ihopeso. [A voice: “How 

put wool,colone!?")] Let me tell you. They pretend to protect us on wool. 
Well, we have lost more on our protected shears than we ever made on our pro- 
tected wool, If the Government will give us free lumber, free salt, cease its pro- 
tection to the barbed-wire mon ly, and see that I am charged a reasonable rate 
for transportation on these public highways, called railroads, I wili undertake 
to undersell at a profitany wool grown in any other part of the earth than that 
ofthese United States. [Applause.] 

What Lap Sige to us in Europe? At Liverpool our wheat comes in competi- 
tion-with the wheat of the Baltic, where the laborer works at $14 a year and a 
ee te coat; with the wheat of Egypt, that is to-day the house of bondage, 

ving slavery in its worst form; with the wheat of Iudia, where labor is in as 
bad a condition; and worse yet, of Australia, where the shipper takes manu- 
factured articles back in payment, an exchange denied us by law. 


We passed a bill a few days ago to prohibit and punish trust com- 
bines, and now we propose to pass a law to encourage trusts and make 
their existence possible. This bill increases the duty on starch from 
98 per cent. to 110 per cent.; and now a starch trust is to be added to 
75 list. I quote from one of the many protests received against this 
bill: 


A starch trust has just been formed. The new tariff bill pro 
duty of 98 per cent. to Ll0 per cent. Vote against this trust and protect the thou- 
sands of manufacturers and consumers who use this staple. To effectually 28 
sect the majority of our people against this new monopoly put starch on the free- 


a protective 


If you, gentlemen of the majority, do not take the starch out of 
this proposed new trust, the people will take the starch out of you at 
the coming November election. 

In the debate on the anti-trust bill a few days ago the gentleman 
from West Virginia [ Mr. deaan, in reply to a question propounded 
by the gentleman from Marylan ! [Mr. McComas], used the following 
language, which is so applicable here that I quote it: 


Mr. WILsox, of West Virginia, In answer to that, I would say that when the 
gentleman from Maryland and myself were over the sea I went to the gentle- 
man I have already referred to (Professor Thorold Rogers, of Oxford Univer- 
sity), who was recommended to me as being the best informed man as to British 
industries and trade; and he told me that be had never heard of such a thing 
in England and that he did not know how there could be one. 

Mr. McComas, But you and [ had read about them in the papers. 

Mr. WISox, of West Virginia. 1 admit, of course, that there could be a trust 
in England, where there isa natural limitation of Fupply, but I was arguing 
against the Government coming in and makingan artificial limitation of sup- 
Ply. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. J 

ou hold out to a man great prizes; you dangle before his eves the opportu- 
nity of making great wealth, and then you say, If you seize upon these prizes 
we are going to punish vou.“ Now, human ingenuity is going to be sharp 
enough to evade the threat of punishment and to get the prizes. 

I remember an old rhyme that runs something like this: 

“I hear a lion in the lobby roar. 

Say. Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door 
And keep him there, or shal! we let him in 
To try if we can turn him out again?“ 

This is your position in regard to “trusts.” Instead of keeping out the lion 
Brother MCKINLEY comes opening the door and says, Let him in, and then 
we are going to chase him around and try to get him out again.“ [Langhter.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. KINSEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 8, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R, 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr, KINSEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It was not my purpose to engage in the general de- 
bate on the great economic question which is now absorbing the atten- 
tion of this House and the country. I would have been content to re- 
main silent, leaviug its presentation to the very able and distinguished 
leaders upon this side, but for a statement made on the floor this morn- 
ing by one of my colleagues from Missouri [Mr. Dockery], which I 
can not allow to remain unchallenged, and I regret he is not here to- 
z 8 to hear what I may have to say in response to it. 

n the course of his remarks, he was endeavering to create the im- 


pression upon this House and the country that the result of the elec- 
tion of 1888 should not be taken as an indorsement of the protective 
system because, as he claimed, it was in part brought about by im- 

roper means; and, in referring to the city of St. Louis, he said that it 
is notorious and known to all men that the result in that city was 
largely due to the contribution of money by protected industries which 
carried it for the Republican party and elected three members to this 
House, 

Mr. Chairman, the manner in which the gentleman made this state- 
ment carried with it the insinuation that money had been corruptly 
used to secure the election of three of his colleagues on this side of the 
House. Now, I want to say to him and to this House that there is no 
truth either in his statement or insinuation in so far as my district is 
concerned, nor do I believe there is any truth in it in so far as the 
Eighth and Ninth districts are concerned. I want to say to him and to 
the House, as I understand my colleague [Mr. FRANK] has already 
said to-day, that there never was a fairer election held in the city of 
St. Louis than that iu 1888. 

The machinery of that election was under the control ofa Democratic 
register of voters, who, I am glad to say, is an honest man, above cor- 
ruption by his own or any other party. Under these conditions, the 
Republican majority in St. Louis, upon the Congressional vote in 1888, 
was something over 7,500. I know that my friend from the Third dis- 
trict did not intend to castany personal reflection upon any of his three 
colleagues who sit upon this side, I doubtif, upon due consideration, 
he would have made the statement at all, because it is an imputation 
upon the character of the good people of St. Louis that is without jus- 
tification or excuse. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard this sort of vaporing in Missouri be- 
fore; the local Democratic press and party bosses, in endeavoring to 
explain how it happened.“ were driven to this silly charge which 
nobody ever seriously believed fora moment. But it has been leit to 
the gentleman from the Third district to publicly reiterate it here. 

If, in attempting to show that the vote cast in 1883 was not an in- 
dorsement of the protective system, my friend had been as frank as he 
was ungenerous to my city, he would also have invited your attention 
to his own Congressional district, which is purely an agricultural one 
and which he has had the honor of representing in this House for many 
years. He participated in the proceedings’ here when the Mills bill 
was under consideration. I have no doubt that he went home alter 
the adjournment of Congress and during the campaign of 1883 ad- 
dressed his constituents much in the same strain in which he has ad- 
dressed this House to-day. 

I have no doubt that he held up before them the iniquities of the 
protective system, as we have seen those iniquities depicted by him 
here to-day. I have no doubt that he told his farmer iriends that they 
were taxed on their clothing, their hats, their boots and shoes, and 
everything else that they were compelled to buy, for the benefit of the 
protected industries of the country. Yet what was the result, Mr. 
Chairman? Notwithstanding he is one of the most popular men in 
his district, these same farmers whom he claims to represent returned 
him to this House in 1888 by a majority over 1,800 less than they gave 
him in 1886. Did the protected industries of the country also invade the 
gentleman’s district and despoil him of nearly half of his former ma- 
jority? Or has the growing intelligence of his people enabled them to 
penetrate the thin guise of revenue reform in which he has been masque- 
rading as the farmers’ friend and to see the fallacy of the economic 
system of which he is so frequently an advocate on this floor? [Ap- 
plause on Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, when President Cleveland and the Democratic party 
assaulted the protective system in 1888 there were 237,000 Repub- 
licans in Missouri who were not slow to detect in this movement a 
blow to the vital interests of their State. With a soil and climate that 
are unsurpassed; with a variety and abundance of mineral resources that 
are unequaled; with her great mining and manufacturing interests 
just beginning to keep pace with her magnificent agricultural devel- 
opment; possessing in her wonderful resources the means of giving em- 
ployment to labor and capital in almost every field of industry; with 
a people generous and hospitable to a fault; a people who love their 
State and have an abiding faith in its future, Missouri sent up no un- 
certain protest against the destruction of an economic system that has 
started her out on the highway to imperial greatness. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that some of my colleagues, in their zealous 
opposition to the protective system, aredis to hold up to thegaze 
of this House and the country a picture of the financial distress which 
they say exists among a large number of the people ef our State. I 
am not one of those who believe in advertising my district to the coun- 
try in this way, and I am sure the facts do not warrant such statements 
as have been made by them. While I know that we are suffering in 
some degree from a depression that generally exists among the farmers 
of the West and which I hope and believe will soon be dispelled, lam 
sure that Missouri, both in point of her public credit and the pros- 
perity of her people, is the peer of any State in the West. 

We have heard much said on the other side in thisdebate about trusts, 
combines, and monopolies being the outgrowth and legitimate offspring 
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of the protective system. If any sort of credence were given to the 
wild and reckless statement made in the heat of debate, this side would 
stand convicted of an attempt to betray a great public duty. We can 
not try this question by the brutal force of assertions which have no 
foundation in fact. What the people want to know about this matter 
is the truth, the whole truth, and they will not be misled or deceived 
in the end by ents which are addressed only to party prejudice 
and designed to mislead rather than to throw the light of honest, open, 
and unbiased criticism upon the bill under consideration. That the 
greatest monopolies and trusts in this country can not from the very 
nature of things receive support from the protective system, is too 
well known to need further denial. 

If there are others that by unlawful means have undertaken to con- 
trol the markets in this country in respect to articles protected against 
foreign competition by our tariff legislation, are we to strike down the 
whole system because of this abuse? It would not be the first timein 
the history of legislation when laws designed and operating for the 
good of the whole people were perverted and made to serve other ends 
than those for which they were enacted; still we do not repeal a 
law because it isabused, but rather guard it from such abuse by further 
legislation. It will not be denied that without the formation of cor- 
porations by law, thus affording means for theaggregation of capital, it 
would have been impossible to build and operate the great railways in 
this country. Neither will it be denied that this privilege afforded 
by the law has been abused sometimes; yet nobody thinks of striking 
down the whole system of corporate existence because of this abuse, 
but, on the contrary, the country is rapidly finding means to correct 
such abuse. So will the country have to crush out trusts and monopo- 
lies by law, and this question will have to be met just the same whether 
we have a free-trade or protective system. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen on the other side contend that we are try- 
ing to stifle competition by the passage of this bill. Competition with 
whom? Certainly not among ourselves; for that much we invite, be- 
lieving that in a country containing 65,000,000 of intelligent and pro- 
gressive people, with an area as large as the whole of Europe and hav- 
ing greater natural resources than any other country on the globe, there 
is room and opportunity enough for all the competition needed for 
healthful and legitimate trade in this country. No, you say we are 
trying to stifle competition in the markets of the world; trying to keep 
out foreign trade and, as the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WIr- 
SON] expressed it, keep our fish at home.” 

Does anybody imagine that the farmers of the great West are pining 
to sell their surplus products in the Liverpool markets rather than sell 
them at home for American consumption? Who of them does not know 
that the price of his wheat sold for export is the price in Liverpool, 
less freight charges for 4,000 miles of transportation, with the profits of 
the middlemen added; that when his wheat reaches that port it must 
meet in competition that wheat of Russia and East India? Who of 
them does not know that he never gets so satisfactory a price for his 
grain, his hay, and his stock as when he sells for consumption right at 
home? We sometimes have in this country what is called a short 
crop,” when the prices of farm products are always good and quite olten 
high. What do we mean by a short crop? Simply that there is 
no surplus farm products for export and that the home demand nearly, 
if not quite, exhausts the supply. 

Mr. Chairman, it is one of the objects of the protective system to so 
diversify, extend, and enlarge the industries of this country, so multi- 
ply the consumers of farm products here that there will always be a 

‘short crop of farm products in the sense that home consumers will 
be able to exhaust the entire supply, no matter how great that may be. 
There will be no grander, no more prosperous or happy period in the 
future of the United States than when our great industries in mining, 
farming, and manufacturing shall reach that equilibrium by means of 
which each can supply all the wants of the others. 

The bill under consideration contains many provisions which wiil 
tend to bring about this result. While manufacturing in every line 
that promises a reasonable degree of success is encouraged by levying 
duties up to the protective line on competing foreign products, thus 
diversifying and widening to the greatest possible extent home indus- 
tries and giving employment to a large number of our own people who 
will not only be consumers of farm products, but will either be with- 
drawn from or kept out of agricultural pursuits, it also directly offers 
greater encouragement to a wider range of farming than has ever been 
given before. 

Recent experiments and investigations have demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that we can successfully produce on our own soil a large number 
of products which now swell our imports, either in the raw or manu- 
factured state, and which we can and ought to produce and manufacture 
at home. To encourage agriculture in these new and inviting fieldsof 
industry the Committee on Ways and Means have labored with much 
earnestness and care. Mr. Chairman, it was not my intention to em- 
body any statistical information in the few remarks which I have to 
offer, but, as there has been some dispute in the course of this debate 
as to the decline in prices of farm implements and machinery and for 


form, I submit the following table, prepared with great care by three 
of the oldest and most reliable dealers in St. Louis, Mo.: 


Article. | 1889, | 1880 | 1873. | 1865. | 1860. 
One-horse steel plow, wood beam... $3.50 | $6.00 
Two-horse ste I plow, wood beam... 15.00 | 20.00 
One- horse iron plow, wood beam. 3.00 5. 
Two-horse iron plow: wood beam. 10.50 | -13.00 
Two-horse side-hill or reversible plow. 12.00 | 18.00 
12.00 20.00 


15.00 
7.00 
28,00 
$5.00 
90.00 
30. 00 
Common band-rake, horse. 6.50 * 
Common iron garden rak: 
steel, per dozen. -sesse 12. 00 6. 
One-horse horse-powe 45,00 | 60. 
Two-horse horse-power 5.00 | 80. 
— 95.00 120. 
er.. 25.00 | {°) 
Thrasher. 475.00 . vee 


| Bep al pp EEE ELEMAN TITT 
3888888 88 888888888 8888888 
„ BSR: pa S e RAA Ee RAZR 
8888888 YU 888888888 8888888 


Bagger. eee eee osooso ressos eee ese 28. 0 . 00 J. cocenel soos 
Corn-sheller, one hole... 11.50 
Fanning-mill 25. 00 
Common hoes, 

dozen. . . on 6.50 
Common rakes, w. 3.00 
Large bull rake... . . . — ce 
American grass scythes, per dozen 16.00 
American n scythes, per dozen. 21.00 
Patent scythes, sneaths, per dozen... 11.00 
Ames shovels, per dozen . 18.00 
Ames spades, per dozen 18.50 
Crow - bars, steel... . .. . . . . - 06 08 — 


Crow-bars, iron. „ 


* None in use. 


Mr. Choirman, it is still claimed by our friends on the other side 
that the laboring men of this country are in no sense ciaries of 
the protective system; that a protective tariff can neither raise nor 
lower wages, but that supply and demand regulate the price, just as 
they do the price of commodities inthe market. This proposition has 
already been so completely answered by gentlemen on this side that I 
will not venture to repeat their arguments here. It seems too plain to 
admit of any doubt that where, by the adoption of the protective sys- 
tem, manufacturing industries are created and sustained in this 
country there is also thereby created a new and greater demand for 
labor; and in this sense the labor of the country is given employment 
by this system, where it would otherwise either have to remain idle 
or come in direct contact with labor employed in the so-called non- 
protected industries. 

To illustrate the clear and terse statement of Mr. Blaine that the 
tariff question is a question of wages only,” I beg to call your atten- 
tion to tbe testimony of men who from experience are able to speak in- 
telligently upon this question. The great Crystal Plate Glass Works 
in Missouri is a notable example of a magnificent industry that has 
been absolutely created by the protective system. Its superintendent 
said to me in all candor, “If our men were paid only the same w. 
that are paid for like service in Europe, we would have no need of a 
protective tariff; it is a question of wages only, so far as we are con- 
cerned.” An officer of the great St. Jo Lead Company, which is also 
in my district, said: If you will give us wages at 75 cents a day, you 
may take the tariff off lead and we can compete with the world.“ The 
wages paid by both of these companies to their employés are about three 
times as much per day, on the average, as are paid for like service in Eu- 
rope. So, Mr. Chairman, the tariff is a question of wages after all. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM ELLIOTT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 9, 1890. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill 145 R. 8909) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1691, and for other purposes 

Mr. ELLIOTT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I move to strike out the last three words. 

In reply to what has been said by my colleague on the committee, the 


fear the information will not be presented by others in so complete a | gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], with reference to the 
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heavy outlay that would be required for the construction of these 
na vy- yards and docks, I wish to make a correction, No t amount 
of money is necessary to be expended at any time, and whatever is 
required will be spread over a period of three years. The only rec- 
ommendation as to expenditure that is made by the commission as to 
New Orleans and Port Royalisthata 3 dry-dock, which costs 
much less than the old-fashioned stone k, shall be constructed 
at each place, at a cost not exceed $600,000 or $700,000, the 
expenditure to be spread over a period of three years. So, i repeat, 
not much money is involved in these propositions which have come 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs, and which will come before 
this House, in consequence of the appointment of this commission to 
select sites for these yards and docks. Now I desire to call the at- 
tention of the committee furtuer to the recommendations of the com- 
mission as to Port Royal. 

The last Congress, foreseeing that, in consequence of the increase 
of the Navy, provision must soon be made for navy-yards and docks 
in those sections of the country where there were either none or an 
insufficient number, provided for the appointment of two commis- 
sioners, one to select a suitable site on the Pacific coast and the 
other to select suitable sites on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
for such establishments. The latter commission made an elaborate 
and searching examination of the Sonth Atlantio and Gulf coasts, 
and as the result of their labors recommended, as to the South At- 
lantio coast, the building of a dry-dock at Port Royal. The report of 
this commission, consisting of Commodore W. P. McCann, Capt. 
Robert Boyd, Lieut. Commander Willard H. Brownson, members, 
and Lieut. Duncan Kennedy, secretary, is so full and complete in 
every respect I need hardly do anything more than quote from it. 
As to the general requisites for a navy-yard the report says: 


The great and radical changes in the art of naval warfare which have. been 
Jang Tange yeaa ETAS booby, TINAN Sock fags: EAAS hares AA aA 

range es, B ers mos! 
altered. the conditiona which must be filled before any site can be considered — 
suitable for a navy-yard. As a first requisite there must be a depth of water suf- 
ficient to admit the heaviest vessels at all times, for it is not difficult to imagine a 
‘vessel seeking the harbor as a place of — 2 when hard pressed, when any de- 
lay outside would be fatal; or ships might be inside waiting for the tide to rise so 
that there would be sufficient water on the bar to permit their going to sea, and 
in the mean time the enemy, possibly, that it was the intention to attack has suf- 
ficient time to collect his forces if sca‘ „or to move rapidly away if he pre- 
fers, while all the time the ships that might do so much are cooped up helplessly 

unable to ea blow. 
Sites that were well suited for the purposes of navy-yards some thirty or forty 
ago 5 many of thom, out of the question now, for the reason that they are 
ear sea. 


* * * * 


of Cuba, in San 

some point on the Atlantic coast would 
from the fact that it would be nearer 
time in returning to 


with the West 


t squadrons to break up such com- 
merce. It is true that to a number of points amon; — a reer yagi 


Domiugo, or among the Windward 
have great advantages over one in the G 
the field of operations, and vessels would not lose so much 


owing 
tion a fleet starting Wins ae eee take, and a slight 
and permit the delivering of a blow 


* * 


a 
An important point in the selection of a navy-yard sito is the extent of the im- 
mediate water . thew es and off inthe stream, where 
vessels must lio when not needed at the wharf for repairs or to take in coal, am- 
ete. A restricted water front would be a scrious inconvenience in case 

it were to pote gente gp) pepe bbb 
such impediments to rapid work should be avoided. Deep water off the yard is 
also a necessity, in order that it shall be possible to movo vessels at all stages of 


the tide, 


* * é . + 


done by taking the vessels f the water at — tively ob mineral’ To 
the yi out of the r at comparativ: 0 als, 
33 which has 


consumed if maximum speed tained, and often! 

absoluto impossibility, would at least pay for the cost of docking, and perhaps 

some! FF foul is so 

W. inde to it; but the — with Which 
the bottoms of all steel iron vessels 


a to 

Tho healthfulness of any locality should be carefully considered before decid- 

low and and there is 8 98 75 6 

awam) a b 

from low, malarial Spout, Cin pits oF places are more or less 
subject to o visitations of yellow fever. 

In PAET EN araa en g Pee ig a ie. Deans wind 

does not blow across any fresh-water marsh, bub comes in di ly from the sea. 


Tho presence of fresh water in any quantity would be advantageous in facilitat- 
ing the construction of fresh-water Sims A which to tay Up steel ships, but it 
may make s place so unbealthy as to preclude its acceptance. 


Snch are the chief points demanded. Many other requirements 
are stated by the commission, bnt I will not Letain the committee 
even to refer to them. 


The re shows that all these demands are filled by Port Royal 
and 1 wille “A that 


2 xtract only a part of what the commission says as to that 
place: 


PORT ROYAL, 8. c. 


The iphical ition of the superior harbor of Port Royal, midway be- 
tween Kordel and Gaps Florida, or about the middle of the — — ‘Atlantic 
coast of the United States, with its well sheltered, safe anch in the sound, 
and on the . Colleton, and Beaufort Rivers, ä on 
this coast fur the establishment of an important naval station. This har is 
well opel pony its value as a naval station was fully appreciated when it wasoc- 
cupled by I -Admiral Dupont in 1861. 

* 


é * 
The absence of facilities for docking and equipping naval vessels ọn the long 
stretch of coast between Norfolk and Pensacola, a distance of 1,440 miles, has 
already been seriously considered by the De ment and recognized by official 
boards anthorized to report on this subject. Port Royal is about 450 m from 
Norfolk, 960. from Pensacola, and 450 from Key West. As 3 
with the West Indies, Port Royal is 480 miles nearer to the than Pensa- 
cola, while the distance of the two places from Havans is the same. As a point 
from which to communicate with the Windward Islands, Port Royal has the ad- 
vantage over Pensacola or any other Gulf port. 

Tho geographical position of Port Royal, nearly midway between the cities of 
Charleston and Savannah, explains Nees a hitherto been neglected, the larger 
places completely overshadowing it. ‘These cities, so long as small vessels were 
used for foreign commerce, were amply sufficient for all wants; but now, when 
vessels of greater size and d tare a is required, and 
in this particular Port Royal is far superior to its neighbors. The vast network 
of railroads that lead from the South and West and have their outlet at Brunswick, 
Savannah, and Charleston could easily be directed to Port Royal, to which point 
at the present time there is but one railroad, the Port Royal and Augusta Tail- 
X 5 with the Charleston and Savannah Railroad, and through it with 
o in r, 


the entrance of the r 
t size of Port Royal Sound, Broad River, and its tributaries, the mean rise and 
ll of the tides being 6.7 fect, the currents are moderate, and there is little fillin. 
in or shifting of the bar dne to local action or to the bringing down of any deposit 
by the rivers flowing into it, 4 ji š 
* * 


The forests of yellow pine and other timbers suitable for the construction of 


docks, basins, and for building purposes in this State are cally inexhanusti 
ble, near at hand, with amplo ties for tran or water, while 
the vast coal-fields and iron mines of Northern are accessible by the sys- 


tem of railroads connecting Port Royal with every part of the country. N 


The examination of Beaufort River and the land about the naval station at 
ents Tent pes YOE move manatees. ‘This position is 5 miles below 
6 from Bay Point, and 15 from the outer bar. Twenty-one feet is found at the 
of the wharf at the naval coal depot and 24 feet in the channel off it, adm 
the heaviest draught vessels at high tide, and 8 would 
at one or two points in the o of Beaufort River to accessi 
water or to deepen it to 25 foot. This positi 
docks and a depot of su: 
and it could bes Paris and 

on Hilton 


s, 
y Point. The naval station being near the terminus of the Port 
TT whole railroad 
system. The distance from Port Royal to Charleston, S. C., is £8 miles; to An- 
gusta, Ga., 112 miles; to Birmingham, Ala., 450 miles. 


* * 

The commission would therefore recommend the establishment of a d 
depot of naval supplies, and coaling station on Paris Island, right bank of 
River, South Carolina, at the site of the present naval station. 


When this report was filed in the mary Department it received 
the following indorsement by the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, the late Commodore ite: 


The bureau thoronghly agroes with the commission in ita statement of the t 
advantage of Port Royal as a depot of supplies and a repair and coaling £ 
A timber dry-dock there is also essential and necessary and 
C Port Royal being so much nearer the Windward 

s than other navy-yards, and south of Hatteras, in addition to all the 
other advantages enumerated, would seem to cate itas a very important point 
for a repair station. 

The report was filed only a few weeks before the present session of 
Con but Secretary 3 although pressed with many duti 
i the recommendation of the commission as to Port Ro 
of such vital importance as to demand immediate action by the De- 
partment, and, in his annual report, says: 

The suggestion that the naval station at Port Royal, S. C., be 
a dry-dock S for docking vesselsis hea 


headlands, 


dock. 
fort 


vided with 
ly approved, 


3 make use of it for many purposes 
sery 


chairman, made a re- 
port in favor of the improvement of Port Royal equally as strong as 
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the report of this commission. Every reason then urged for a naval 
gan ent at Port Royal exists still more strongly to-day. The 
owing letter from Admiral Porter, which I will ask the Clerk to 
read, shows that the most distinguished of our officers still considers 
a well equi ped naval station there a pressing necessity: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ADMIRAL, Washington, D. C., March 31, 1890. 


Drar Sm: In answer to ener request that I should farnish you with certain 
information with regard to the importance of a navy-yarnt and dry-dock at some 
prominent position on the Southern coast, I beg leave to state as follows: 

By an act of Congress a prar seye S 5 ae Vice. Admiral Rowan 

recently deceased), Rear-Admiral John Davis, Chief Engineer King, and Naval 
8 Easby, was appointed to visit the Southern coast and report upon a 
proper site for a navy-yard. 

In obedience to that order we made a personal inspection of every port on the 
coast as far south as Florida. The result of our observations was that within 
these limits there was but one place where it was possible to establish such a dock- 
ro ag would meet the wants of the Government.. That point was Port Royal, 


I am informed that you have Roope at our report in your possession; if so, that 
document will give you all the facts in the case better than I can give them, as I 
have nota copy by me at present. All I have to say is that I stand by all thatis 
embodied in the 8 

You might search the whole coast of the United States and not find a place so 
well adapted for the p se of a naval station as the harbor of Port Royal. 
There is plenty of water for any sized ship. The place is perfectly dofensible 
against an enemy, who could not, with the longest range guns, reach anavy-yard 
at re pots where it may be desired to put one. 

All officers of the Navy who have inspected the place are strongly in favor of it; 
it will hold all the navy we are ever likely to have, and has saflicient depth of 
water to permit vessels to enter and depart at any stage of tide, a valuable 


ure. 

The board of which Commodore McCann was president recently examined and 
reported on Port Royal, and, I believe, entertain. the same views on the subject 
as the board of which I was president. 

There is onc very important thing to be considered in selecting a naval station, 
and that is the h of the place. In this respect Port Ro Pg Racca pony Ss 
any poi on the Southern coast, so much so that the pretty little town of Beaufort 
has long been the favorite summer resort of the people of South Carelina and 
Georgia. 


A well i Leer yea naval station is an absolute necessity on our Southern coast, 
and Port Koyal seems to be the place best adapted for that purpose. In case of 
war a navy-yard at this place would dominate the entire Gulf Stream from Cape 
Hatteras to the of Florida, as far even as the Gulf of Mexico. Even if Port 
Royal was cut off from receiving supplies bysea, guns, munitions, and everything 
nec for a navy-yard d be iene toa either by rail or inland water 
comm 28 Wor ranging’ 5 Ao yod y Are vet throughout the 
year, a great advantage in the cost o an ping 

While north of Cape Ha: there are seven 9 and rations, there is 
none south of that point, with the exception of Pensacola, which latter will not 
compare in any way with the facilities for access and for defense with Port Royal, 
which may be called one of the finest harbors in the world for a naval station, 
where at all times can find shelter from the severest storms. 

‘We must sooner or later establish important nava! stations on our Southern coast, 
unless we propose to abandon that coast altogether in the event of war and allow 
our enemies to ride safely at anchor in the harbors during the winter months and 
carry on operations not only st the South, but also against the Northern ports 
during the prevalence of weather, returning South again forsupplies and re- 
will be the inevitable result of a failure to provide proper naval sta- 


ou our 

I beg leave to remain, very respectfully, yours, 
* * z DAVID D. PORTER, 
Admiral United States Navy. 
Hon. WILLIAM ELLIOTT, 


House of Representati ves. 
Mr. ELLIOTT. What stronger recommendation can be made than 
this? Admiral Porter says his commission concluded— 


There was but one place where it was possible to establish such a dock-yard as 
would meet the wants of the Government. That point was Port Royal, S. C. 


Again he says: 


Yon might search the whole coast of the United States and not find a place so 
well adapted for the purpose of a naval station as the harbor of Port Royal. 


Again: 
A ‘well appointed naval station is an absolate necessity on our Southern coast, 
and Port Royal seems to be the place best adapted for that purpose. 


It would be impossible, Mr. Chairman, to get stronger official in- 
dorsement than is here given of the two all-important points: first, 
that a dry-dock is essential at some piace on the South Atlantic coast 
and, secondly, that Port Royal is that place. 

Admiral Porter calls attention to the fact that all the navy-yards on 
the Atlantic coast are north of Hatteras: These are emb within 
a distance of about 550 miles, leaving a coast-line of 930 miles wholly 
unprovided for. North of Hatteras the average distance between the 
yards and docks is abong 110 miles. South of Hatteras there is 
neither yard nor dock for a stretch of 930 miles. 

I have already referred to the presence some years ago of a fleet 
of vessels, chiefly monitors, at Port An examination of the 
medical Bon ge at that time, contained ey pe Medical Re- 

rts, 1879, Navy Department, volume 4; discloses the most complete 
and convincing evidence of the health of this section of country, 
evidence coming from the daily routine work on beard ships and 
given withont tho slightest reference to the present inquiry, 

Medical Inspector Samuel F. Cones says: 

Port Royal Sound having been made the rendezvous for the fleet, several vessels 

been visited by nearly all. The 


communication, wi — Ce 
It will be seen that the is thy 


Surgeon John C. Spear, of the Dictator, says: 
3 for the year, aboard, has been 1} per cent. No deaths have oc- 


en 

The average daily population in Port Royal waters since A 14, has been 
499, which would 7 yearly naval population of Be nose There 
were two deaths in the entire force, one on board the Colorado fro: 


of the Navy in Port Royal waters sep one thousand men. In an average 
fifty-six persons not a singlo death has 


m an 
Owing to insufficient berthing space below, half of the crew of the Dictator is 
obliged in warm weather to sleep on deck under the awning, and her © are 
in consequence specially ex to any malaria there might be in the night air, 
It therefore seems that the remarkable healthfulness of her crew, under the cir- 
oes affords good evidence of the comparative freedom of this locality from 
malaria, 
The Dictator during the timo referred to was anchored in Beaufort River, 
3 Mr. English's 8 half a mile from low, marshy shores on either 
Nol body of fresh water empties into the rivers here, so that the river 
water is nearly as salt as that of the sea. The sea breeze in July, August, and 
ps, apran begins by 10 a. m. and continues till midnight, blowing generally 
q fresh. 


Surgeon John H. Clark, of the New Hampshire, says as to 1876: 


Medical topography.—Tho New Hampshire is anchored, s to the tide, in 
the Beaufort River, near its 8 Johnson's River Cation below Port 
Royal, S. C., and 7 miles below Beaufort City, 400 s from the western and one- 
half a mile from the eastern shores, in mid-channel, with a depth of water varying 
from 22 to 36 feet. 


This isdirectly in front of the 3 naval station, where the pro- 
posed dry - dock is to be built. Again he says: 


This land on each side is composed 8 e which supply of the 
n small amoun w are ~ 


so-called “sea-island cotton,” now grown an 

rated by tidal creeks, to which the salubrity of this station is chiefly due. 
larger of these islands contain a few fresh-water s, but they are so small and 
distant as te produce no tiblo effect on the health ofthisship. The summer 
sea breeze ma y to the health of this place, which is increased by 
the isolation of the ship. 


But three cases of malarial fever in the past eight months 1.— New Hampshire 
anchored here May 13, 1876) are traceable to this climate. For over two weeks in 
November and December not a single person was sick enough to be excused from 
duty, and several days im the last quarter passed without a case of sickness in 
the squadron here. 

Well might Admiral Porter say that“ in this respect Port Royal is 
unsurpassed by any point on the Southern coast,” and it might be 
added “on any coast.” 

As has already been said, the commission recommend the build- 
ing only of a dry-dock at Port Royal, a dock for cleaning ships. If 
the labor necessary for maintaining such an establishment could not 
be drawn from the vicinity, the three cities of Charleston, pom 
and Savannah are within three anda half hours’ run. But at the - 
ing on this subject before the Naval Committee it was clearly shown 
that there was an abundance of labor of every kind right at hand; 
that a large number of mining and manufacturing companies are 
now at work on these waters, operating heavy machinery, having 
in use many dredges, tugs, and other craft, and employing a large 
foree of machinists and mechanics. 3 the past year these com- 
panies loaded one hundred steam-ships for foreign ports. 

The statistics show that the port of Beaufort ranks twelfth among 
seacoast ports in foreign shipping. And all this is bound to increase. 
The wonderful advantages of Port Royal from a commercial stand- 
point must, at no distant day, place her among the most important 
shipping rts of the country. Nature has been most la in her 

ifts to her. Her position on this continent is as wonderful as are 

er bar, harbor, climate. A glance at the annexed map, prepared 
by the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, will show this. 

From her position at the extreme re-entering point of what is 
really a Port Royal, notwithstanding her extreme southern 
poison, is 90 miles nearer Omaha than is New York, and is almost 

miles nearer Kansas City and St. Louis, and is 85 miles nearer 
Cincinnati than is New York, from those cities. Althongh Chicago 
is almost due west of New York, the distance from Chicago to Port 
Royal is only 25 miles greater than to New York. She is the near- 
est Atlantic seaport to Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chat- 


tanooga. 

A line from Port Royal due west to peeps Cal., is shorter than 
any similar line across the continent, and is 600 miles shorter than a 
line from New York due west to the Pacific coast, These extraor- 


dinary advantages of position combined with her splendid harbor 
and eli must not only, at an early day, make Port Royal com- 
mercially a place of such importance as to demand attention from 


the Government, but fix her as a point most easy of access to ae 
of the country for procuring supplies of coal and iron, and, in 

case of war, for ing troo 
Laudonniére, the historian of Ri 
discovery of Port Royal, in 1562: 


After we had sailed three or four leagues we began to our 
„5 us and at their arrival the: 8 
While the 


and munitions. 
ult’s Voyages, thus describes the 


C to flow 
France, the 


river at the — from cape to cape is no less than three French leagues broad. 
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Itis divided into two great arms, whereof the one runneth toward the west, the 
es broad, and in the middle of them there is 


gr toward the north. 
These two arms are two great leagu 
an isle, which is pointed toward the opening of the great river. 


On this ‘‘isle,” Paris Island, where the naval station is located, 


Ribault, three hundred and twenty-eight years ago, built and garri- 

possession of the country in the name 

Charles Fort still stands, the earliest work 

neglected as 
y. 


soned Charles Fort and took 
of the King of France. 
of European hands within the States of the Unio 
much historically as has been Port Royal e eee 


Distances in a direct line from 


To Port | To New 
Royal. | York City. 


St. Louis 
Cineinnati 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. ISAAC H. GOODNIGHT. | 


OF KENTUCKY. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 9, 1890. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. ) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. GOODNIGHT said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: A little while ago I read trom Mr. Andrew Carne- 
gie’s Gospel of Wealth that“ the great problem in this country is not 
how to make a fortune, but how to spend it.’’ 

A little later I passed through the mining district of this iron king 
in Pennsylvania. There, where I might have expected incalculable 
wealth and opulent abundance, I found want more pronounced, poverty 
more imperative, and destitution more degraded than I had ever seen 
before, 

The honest men and women, courageous, brave-hearted, and true, 
who, by brawn and brain, have mined fortunes from the peaks of the 
Alleghanies and heaped millions upon millions for their professedly 
beneficent king, bear no evidence of wealth in person, habit, or home, 
but every proof of poverty. 


= — — —— 


These architects of a ſortune which Mr. Carnegie claims as his own 

are crowded upon barren hills and cooped in huts many degrees more 

| humble than the average cabin of the colored man in the South, for 
whom it is so fashionable to profess commiseration, [Applause. ] 

Later still I passed through the mines of West Virginia, and as women 
and children plowed the snow barefoot I saw poverty’s picture painted 
in still deeper coloring. : 

Looking unwillingly upon the scant clothes, the frosted feet, the sal- 
low features, the dispirited faces of these poor people, Mr. Carnegie’s 
gospel thrust itself upon me, and I wondered whether these impov- 
erished hosts would agree to the philosophy of this millionaire. 

Passing south and west, I saw the farmer selling his stock at nom- 
inal prices, while for want of markets his grain wasted in garner, and 
his provender decayed in barnyard, and the question repeated itself, 
whether these people who work so tirelessly and save so frugally could 
agree that the problem is not how to make, but how to spend a fort- 
une.“ 

This new gospel of wealth” has so compelled itself upon me that 
I have revolved it many times to find if it contain a sparkle of truth;”’ 
and, if so, where, since it is said by one whose life was more a poem 
than his writings that 

There is nothing so false that a sparkle of truth is notin it. 

[Applause. ] 

After all there is more truth in this ‘‘new gospel’’ than the god of 
its inspiration dreamed of, though of an entirely different meaning. 

This people's poverty is largely due to their spending. Their spend - 
ing is mainly due to the exactions of our laws which compel them to 
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contribute, however unwillingly, one-half of all they earn as a sacrifice 
to the high priests of protection. 

That this spending is compulsory does not mitigate the ills of poverty. 
On the contrary, to the man without money in his purse,” who has 
spent it according to his own sweet will,“ there is some sort of satis- 
faction, while he finds no comfort in being forced to surrender his wealth 
upon the fiat of the robber. 

This spending which is exacted by force is indeed the problem of 
wealth in America, 

Can there be surprise that the people who have spent, under the pres- 
ent law, an average of 50 per cent, tax on all the necessities of life have 
not grown rich? 

Can there be found promise for these humble consumers in this new 
law which proposes that the lowest grades of woolen yarn, worth not 
over 30 cents per pound, are to be subjected to a duty of 112 per cent., 
while the most costly yarn will pay 72 per cent.? One grade of coarse, 
cheap blankets will be required to pay 106 per cent., but the finest 
blankets will pay 72 per cent. -The coarsest and cheapest woolen hats 
will be subject to aduty of 111 per cent., and the finest to 66 per 
cent. Women’s and children’s cheapest dress goods with cotton warp 
are to be taxed 106 per cent., and the finest 73 per cent. The lowest 
grade of woolen cloths will pay 125 per cent. and the highest grade 
86 per cent, Thecheapest qualities of knit goods for underwear range 
from 112 to 138 per cent., but the finest and most expensive will pay 
78 per cent. Woolen shawls of the coarsest and lowest grade, used by 
the poorest people, will pay 135 per cent. duty and worsted goods of the 
lowest grade will pay 130 per cent., while the highest grade will pay 
90 percent. Other increases to be imposed upon the humble will beseen 
from an inspection of the following list: 

Table showing increase in the rate of duly on many articles in common use. 


Present |Proposed 

Articles. duty, duty. 
BO, Hoster. 202000000502 s0b0s ee 40.00 60, 00 
350. Shirts and drawers. 40, 00 65. 00 
368, Brown and bleached linens... 35.00 50. 00 
369. Brown and bleached line 35.00 60, 00 
390, Yarns... -s 69,00 100. 00. 
391. Woolens 94.59 125.00 
Do... 88,43 135, 00 
Do 93. 81 124. 00 
Do.. 68. 41 147.00 
1 5 Do. 0000 3 8 aed ane 

39) orsteds, goods, under 30 ce 3 
391, Worsteds, knit goods, 30 to 40 cents. 68.41 147.00 
391. Worsteds, knit goods, 40 to 60 cents 67. 60 130,00 
391. Worsteds, knit goods, 60 to 80 cents... 68. 98 112, 00 
31. Worsteds, knit goods, above 80 cents 71.22 90. 00 
391. Worsted shawis. . . .... 61. 82 93. 00 
391. Belts for presses (printing) se 53.14 101. 00 
392, Blankets and flannels and hats 69.70 110.00 
393, Women's and children's dress goods... 68.00 107.00 
J so ensten von eosesd tugesson 60.00 73.00 
804, Women's and children's dress goods... 85.00 110.00 
395, Clothing, ready-made..... 54.00 84.00 
396, Cloaks, dolmans, ete, . 60,00 82. 00 
397. Webbings, gorings, et 64,00 99. 00 


As exacting as this table shows the dry-goods manufacturers to be, 
they are not more so than are the glass and iron industries, as seen 
from the accompanying table: 


Table showing increase in the rale of duty on many articles in common use, 


Articles. 


uty. | duty. 

116. Common window-glass, 10 by 15...... 67.61 73.73 
116. Common window-giass, 16 by 24.. Osses. 115.41 123. 10 
116. Common window-giass, 24 by 30.. 128.58 135. 34 
116. Common window-glass, above th: 132, 29 138. 04 
131, e, Kranite. . > 20.22 40. 00 
131. Freestone, granite, dr 20. 00 50. 00 
144, Cotton-ties. 35,00 115.00 
ahl A Spn ai ns cis eassetsessh conten 34.00 74.00 
150. Steel ingots, ete., above 11.89 45.00 
151. Wire-fence rods, No. 6.. 45.00 54.00 
169. Penknives, eto 50.00 75.00 
171. Table cutlery ... 35.00 50.00 
174, Shotguns ...... . 00 60.00 

nee Free. 35.00 


Here the glass industry, with a present tax almost prohibitive, is 
demanding an increase, 

Its rate of over 100 per cent, must be enlarged on the articles used 
by the common people lest these manufacturers perish. ~ 

‘To show how they perish and how you are legislating for the op- 
pressed I read a clipping as to a recent lawsuit in Pittsburgh: 

On the trial of a motion to restrain the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company from 
issuing $750,000 additional stock, it was found necessary to bring the books of 
the concern into court at Pittsburgh, and it was shown that during 1889 a net 
profit of 35 per cent. upon a capital of $2,750,000 had been earned. This almost 


equals Mr, negie’sgains. No wonder Pe lvania is rich. When her pro- 
tected industries are so enormously profitable, she should in time own about 


all the wealth of the Union. If Henry Clay could only come back and look at 
oe * — industries“ he would find them Brobdignags, still fed with a nurs- 

Thus we see the manufacturer, who on an investment of less than 
three millions is harvesting a yearly net profit of a million dollars, 
still demanding of Congress an additional tribute from the peuple. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] who preceded me 
3 to a legend as to Hercules. There is another more fitting this 
subject: 

It was thought that when Hercules was a babe nursing at his mother’s breast 
he pulled so hard as to scatter the lacteal fluid and thus made the Milky Way. 

Hercules is monopoly. [Cheers. ] 

The increase of duty on knives, guns, wire, ete., in the above list is 
equally burdensome upon the common people, and can be supported 
only by those willing to take millions from the pockets of the poor and 
transfer them to the coffers of the rich. 

These increases explain the consuming anxiety of the other side to 
remove the sugar duty. ‘The tariff on sugar is purely a revenue tax. 
The majority report admits that the duty does not materially affeet 
the price.“ Yet you take all the duty from low-grade sugars and thus 
justify increases on other commodities already fully protected. 

Sir, is your party willing to strike down the only industry of the 
Sonth whereon there is any duty from which the colored man (your 
professed wurd) can expect a benefit, as an excuse for enlarging taxes 
on industries of the North? 

But the committee have not stopped with simply placing the re- 
mitted sugar-tax on other products. They have gone $10,000,000 be- 
yond this limit. They take $56,000,000 from sugar and raise $66, - 
000,000 on other articles, Even were this an honest change, where is 
the benefit to the American people? How are they profited by paying 
sixty-six millions for a fifty-six million reduction? 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is not an honest change. It is a deceit and a 


snare. It is to benefit the refiner and the trust, and not the 
consumer. Thelow-grade sugar, treed of duty by this bill, is not used 
by our people. 


I invite the House to the consideration of the following statistics of 
sugar importation, as shown by letter just received from the Librarian 


of Congress: 
WASHINGTON, May 9, 1890. 
DEAR Sin: In reply to your communication of I have to advise you that 
me 2 8 of sugar importation for fiscal year en June 30, 1889 dast pub- 
„show: 


Quantity. Value. 

Ca ot above No. 13. 9, 78 1a 380 $69, 495, 455 

me sugar, not aboye No. 13... . . cee Š ae 
Cane sugar, above No. 13, and not above No. — : 223, 331 10,963 

Besides this, we imported, free of duty, from Ha- 

watian Islands: 
Sugar, brown (no standard given). . . .. .. | 243,324,683 | 12,078,518 
Very respectfully, 


A. R. SPOFFORD, 
To Hon. I. H. GoopxIGET, M. C. Librarian of Congress. 

From this it is seen that during the year we imported free of duty 
from the Hawaiian Islands over 243,000,000 pounds of brown sugar, 
worth $12,078,518, less than 5 cents per pound. 

It will be seen further that, aside from this free importation and a 
small quantity not above No. 20, the sugar imported was not above 
No. 13, which is almost a total stranger in our retail markets. The 
refiners import this black, unwholesome sugar, refine and brighten it 
and sell to the country. The advantage of this bill is, therefore, to 
give the refiner free material, but by retaining a duty on the refined 
article he can still exact his price from the consumer, increased by the 
duty on refined grades. 

This is a fancy price to charge the people for the privilege of raising 
their taxes $70,000,000 on other articles of necessity. 

As a specimen increase examine the duties on tin-plates: 


McKinley 
Description. Ebene 8 d 
duty. 
TO, 14 by 20... = 7 
1.87 3.54 
1.78 4,01 
2,00 4.50 
. 2. 16 4.86 
2.72 6,12 
3.14 7.08 
3.50 8.02 
4.00 9. 00 
ROOFING PLATES, 
IC, 14 by 20.. 1,08 2. 43 
10, 20 by 28... 2 16 4.86 


| 


An increase of over 125 per cent. in amount of duty to be paid. 
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Here is a commodity of universal utility. It is upon our houses 
and in all the homes of the country. Not a pound of it is produced in 
the Union, yet, although we now pay an immense duty thereon, you 
propose by this bill to increase this unreasonable tax by more than 125 
per cent. Mr. Chairman, the arguments of your committee are be- 
wildering. 

In treating of sugar they hold that no tax should be levied upon an 
article which can not supply the home demand. In dealing with wool 
they say it must have an increased tax because it can not half supply 
the home demand. When they reach tin-plate they philosophize that 
23 i imperative because there is no home product at all. [Ap- 

use. 

The distinguished chairman [Mr. MCKINLEY ] argues that to reduce 
the glass tax and make the price of a dozen chimneys a little lower 
will do the consumer no good; hence they increase the tax. His dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. Burrows] insists that to add a few cents to 
the price of a dozen tin cans and make them a little higher will not hurt 
the consumer; therefore they raise the tax. So whether the play be 
high or low the monopolist takes the trick. [Applause.] 

‘The tax is increased on wool; therefore the tax must be raised on 
woolen goods, 

All tax is removed from jute; therefore the tax must be raised on jute 


goods. 

Whatever be the first term of a Republican equation, the last is bound 
to be increased taxes.“ 

It is.the old puzzle which perplexed the red man in dividing the 
game with his Caucasian brother. However the ‘‘poor Indian“ scanned 
the problem, the white man got the turkey. [Applause, ] 

This greed of growth has characterized protection since tariff legis- 
lation 

In 1789, when our industries were really infants, they were content 
with a duty of 83 per cent. : 

Upon their implorings this was raised from time to time till in 1824 
it hecame 37 per cent. In 1828 the law knownas the “ tariff of abomi- 
nations’’ aroused the agricultural classes and brought general discon- 
tent; while that of 1832, preserving all ihe protective features of the 
past while repealing many of the revenue taxes, accomplished nullifi- 
cation, which had been previously threatened. 

The widespread public sentiment, demanding reformation, drove Mr. 
Clay in 1833 to propose the compromise measure providing for the re- 
turn to a revenue standard. This act provided for striking off in 1835 
one-tenth of the excess over 20 per cent. and one-tenth every alternate 
year thereafter until 1841, and after 1842 no duty should exceed 20 per 
cent., which was recognized as the revenue basis. 

This promise of relief appeased the people, the nullification acts were 
repealed, and contentment followed. But so soon as the people slept 
the manufacturer renewed his demands, and in 1842 the tariff was 
again fixed at 33 per cent. 

The pauper-labor argument appeared for the first time in the tariff 
debates of this Congress, protective legislation having been justified 
theretofore by the youth of our institutions and the fiscal restrictions of 
other nations. Even Mr. Hamilton’s famous report (still the chief 
source of argument for the protectionists) bases his advocacy of protec- 
tion upon the ‘‘ restrictions of husbandry and commerce by other and 
more powerful nations.” This, happily, is not now the case, except as 
we make it so by our own unwise restrictions. 

In 1846 the demands of the people were again heard, and Mr. Robert 


The era from 1846 to 1861 has been denominated our golden age. All 
industries Agriculture, commerce, mechanics, and arts 
grewand waxedstrong. The manufactures which, it had beensaid would 
perish, did not perish, but made steady, genuine progress, England re- 

her corn laws, furnishing a market for our produce. Thus was 
estroyed the potent argument of Carey and Niles, that England 
wanted free trade in other countries, but would not take their prod- 
dr The effects of reciprocity upon both countries were most benefi- 
cen ° 

The two nations seemed to pour marvelous and increasing 
wealth into each other’s laps. Our shipping rapidly increased. Our 
cotton crop became amazing, grew in price, while actual and 
prospective wealth was general. ‘‘The States repeated the old cur- 
rency follies, and the panic of 1857 occurred, but it was only a stumble 
in the career of h prosperity,” from which we recovered in a 
year. This panic was probably somewhat aided by a diminished cir- 
culation owing to excessive revenues collected even under the low tariff 
and locked up in the National „which evil is again upon us; 
but, while it led in 1857 to a reduction, it now gives rise to an increase 


of the taxes, 
The war brought a necessity for y increased revenues, and finally 


as a war measure” the tax was caried to extreme protection. 
It was not dreamed that such a tax could be justified or would be 


the | but that Troy 


claimed in time of peace. Yet, writes Mr. D. A. Wells, special com- 
missioner of revenues under President Grant: 


With the termination of war and wiih accruing receipts from the tariff in 
excess of the actual requirements of the Treasury, the popular tendency as ex- 
pressed by legislation, accomplished or projected, has beon to reverse the order 
of principles and to make the idea of revenue su rather 
than protection su! i to revenue. And 
tection but one rule for guidance would appear 


tion, namely, the assumption that whatever rate of duty could be shown to be 
for theadvan 


— national 

y enhances which takes far more indirectly 
e Treasury, which renders an exchange 

eign commodities nearly impossible, and which, while professing to 

American industry, really in many cases discriminates against it. 

Itappears, therefore, from Commissioner Wells (if there be those who 
will not see it independently), that, by our own exacting laws excluding 
imports and precluding the privilege of swapping commodities, we 
have put ourselves exactly where we were placed by the restriction 
laws of England and other nations, which were so roundly abused in 
days 2 by Carey, Hamilton, and others. 

By this hurried review we see the taxes have grown until the orig - 
inal rate has been many times e per And now we are asked to 
* go forward.” Take no step, is the cry of the monop- 
olist, who formerly begged protection for *‘ infant industries, but now 
demands it for protection's sake. The corporations have 8 too 
gray and corpulent of wealth to longer plead the baby act. ey now 
ask for protection for the laborer and the home market. 

Mr. Chairman, if only labor is to be protected, the only needed tax 
is simply enough to pay the difference between the price of American 
and foreign wages. Yet, while the present tax covers all the labor and 
on many articles more than pays for the entire labor and material, you 
still urge that the duty be increased. 

If the tax be for the laborer, why not give it to him? 

Where the tax on a ton of pig-iron is $6.72, why turn the laborer off 
with only $1.25 for making it? 

Where the Government levies a tax of $17 per ton on steel rails, why 
compel the laborer to accept $4 for the work that is in it? Is it asked 
what goes with the excess? It is pocketed by the manufacturer, which 
explains his millions and how the problem with him is the i 
and not the making, of fortunes. He does not bother with 
matter of making fortunes. They are made by humble men; by work- 


ing men. It is only left for the Carnegies, under the favoritism of the 
law, to r the fortunes other men have made. 
It is general in the tent, aback of danger, reaping the glory of the 


ont by the bravery and blood of a self-sacrificing soldiery. [Ap- 
P « 

But we are solemnly assured that, next to your concern for the em- 
ployés of the factories, your consuming interest is for the farmers. 
Over them you have prayed and wept, as did the Prophet of Nazareth 
over Jerusalem, that you might gather them to yourselves, as the hen 
doth gather her brood under her lay — (Applause. ] 

Might not the farmer also make hi Par nan if the Government 
would pay for his labor, his implements, and stock, and compel the 
country to buy his products and pay more for them than they are worth 
in the markets of the world ? 

The chairman assures us that this bill does all for the farmer that 
the law can do. You give him duties which can never benefit him and 
increase the tax he is bound to pay. 

Sir, the farmers of this country will not accept your gift. Theyre- 
member that bie eemo ceaseless war failed to vanquish the Trojans, 

when she accepted gifts from the Greeks, They 
realize, what yon know to be true, that your pretended gifts are cover- 
ings under which you hide while they are fleeced. They have learned 
that the voice is Jacob's voice, but the hand is the hand of Esan,” 
gloved with deceit that it may rob them of their inheritance. 
tly interpret r pretended favor as the caress of a Judas, who 
that he might destroy. [Applause,] 

Can you expect the farmer to believe that a duty on corn can pro- 
tect him from a foreign market to which he ships 70,000,000 bushels 
yearly and from which was imported last year only 2,388 bushels, 
which any good farmer might make on 50 acres of land? Do you es- 
teem the farmer as simple enough to believe that a tariff on wheat can 
benefit him, when he exports over 46,000,000 bushels yearly and im- 
ported last year less than 2,000 bushels; when he sold and shipped 
away 9,374,813 barrels of flour and imported only 1,155 barrels? Or 
do you expect them to exclaim ‘‘Great art thou, Diana of the Ephe- 
sians!” thou hast taxed the 167 bushels of rye which we imported last 
year, while we exported over 287,000 bushels? f 

Mr. Chairman, you do yourself injustice in supposing that such coin 
will pass current with sensible ple. Itis an effort to entertain 
stalwart men with the baby’s rattle. But it is too innocent to amuse, 
and, having already cut their teeth, it can not profitthem. {Appiause. | 

But we are told by the chairman of the ee opie the * 
ers are charged no duty u their exports they shoul sappy. He 
regards it as a great boon to the agriculturist that he is allowed to 
compete with the markets of the world. Why, then, is it not a good 
thing for the manufacturer? * 
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If an market is a good place for the farmer to sell, why is it 
nota place for him to buy? Why compel him to compete with 
the world while he pays tribute to the factories to protect them against 
competition? 

After the farmer has gone into the open market of the universe and 
returned with his dollar, made by competition, where is the jus- 
tice in forcing him to pay half that dollar to the manufacturer to pro- 
tect him from like competition? Sir, this no right can justify, except 
the right of might.“ [Applause.] 

Gentlemen argue that the tariff is to furnish a home market, and 
the ating gc chairman zealously proclaims that the American 
consumer is good enough. But he fails to exemplify his preaching. 
If he believes it why provide a premium for the manufacturer who 
sells to foreigners? : 

Under his bill the Government pays back the duty upon the goods 
sold in foreign markets, He thus provides that if the goods are sold 
to Americans (whom he loves so well) they must pay the tax but 
when foreigners buy they are relieved from the tax. 

The ery is that the home market is good enongh. Yet the manu- 
facturer ships his products to free-trade lands, pays the freight, and 
sen 4 to foreigners cheaper than to the American consumer. [Ap- 

use. 

Last year the factory men sold more than $4,500,000 of farming im- 
plements and over $6,250,000 worth of hardware to foreigners at less 
than they charged Americans for the same articles, 

One other thing may be worthy of note just here: the manufactured 
goods exported from America are those grades whose cost embraces the 
greatest per cent. of labor, showing that American labor can and does 
compete with foreign labor. 

But, instead of protection furnishing the farmer a home market for 
his produce, he is exporting yearly more and more. Though he offers 
his product to the home market at foreign prices, he can not sell, and 
his surplus has grown larger and his exports increased with every dec- 
ade of our history. 

During the last campaign our Republican friends attributed all low 
eg to the proposed Mills bill ’’ and the Democratic Administration. 

y 1 if Mr. Harrison was elected, hogs, cattle, wheat, corn, 
and other farm prod uets should advance. As showing how the promise 
has (not) been kept and how their prophecy has (not) been fulfilled, 
I submit the following tables as to the products of 1858 and 1889 and 
the values thereof: 


5 5 Cents 
rs. per 
bushel, 
CORN. 
1888. aes 677,561, 580 34 
O ERE RE ONSE h 597,918, 829 28 
8 
Increase in quantiiy . . . 
Decrease in value. . . . ranni 79,642, 751 sinens 
WHEAT. 
1 ———————— 
eee eee 
Increase in quantity. 


in value. 


Horses.. 

Mules. 

Milch cows. 376 

Oxen and other cattle. — 

— 9 291, 307, 183 —47, 883, 
WORN ANE A ee metas 2, 507,050, 068 | 2, 418,766, 028 | —88, 284, 030 


Interesting in connection with this showing of the values 
a statement of the average price per head of each class of animals at 
same date. 5 
The aggregate gain of mules in value is but abont 1} per cent., while 
they have declined per head, while that of sheep is over 11 per cent. 
All other live-stock shows a decrease in aggregate yalue. Sheep con- 
to is 


stitute the exception. The official tabulation of prices refi 
as follows: 


We raised in 1889 over 125,000,000 bushels more corn than in 1888 
and got $79,600,000 less for it. We raised 74,692,000 bushels more 
wheat and received $42,000,000 less money for it. And so in stock, 
except with mules and 8 a decline in the value of stock during 
the year of $88,284,030, and in corn and wheat of $122,399,074, or 
upon these items alone a total decline of $210,683, 104. 

How do tariff advocates admire this as a home- market argument? 
[Applause. ] 

Sir, the normal laws of commerce and trade are supplied by nature. 
One land by reason of climate and soil can produce what another wants 
but can not make, while the different endowments and varied tastes 
of men adapt them to diversified pursuits. ‘This, taken with the fact 
that the highest right in property is to exchange it for other property, 
would seem to indicate that every man’s pursuit, as well as his place 
and terms of trade, should be decided by taste and experience as the 
only determinants, except so far as variance may be needful in sup- 
port of government. Kentucky needs the sugar and cotton of Louisiana 
and Georgia. ‘They need our mules, corn, wheat, and bacon, These 
mutual needs bring a liberal exchange of labor and its products. 

Is there any who think that these people would be bettered if taxed 
for the interchange of these commodities? The natural law is the same 
between Massachusetts and Mexico, between Texas and Canada, be- 
tween the Union and the South American States. With these States we 
have been indulging in the farce of an alliance or conference looking 
to reciprocity. ‘The experiment has furnished place and profit to afew 
favorites, which is, and will be, the only result so long as we close our 
ports to South American products. No nation will bring empty ships 
to our shores to take away our products. But they will gladly comeif 
they can exchange their goods for ours. England saw this immense ad- 
vantage when she removed her trade restrictions in 1846 and 1849 and 
saw her exports rise from $289,000,000 in 1846 to $1,432,000,000 in 
1880, Her commerce increased during the first thirty years of free 
trade $2,460,000, 000. 

The repeal of England’s navigation Jaws in 1849 was resisted as vig- 
orously as was her repeal of duties on food and manufactures. It was 
asserted that free shipping would ruin the British ship-owners, destroy 
ship-building, and drive her sailors to foreign service. 

None of these prophecies was fulfilled. In ten years the tonnage 
increased over 1,250,000 tons and in 1880 it had grown to 6,574,000 
tons. On the other hand, our laws have destroyed our commerce, 
driven our ships from the sea, and now the only remedy proposed is to 
further tax the people to pay Jarge bounties as bribes to the men who 
will float our flag. This is a patriotism akin to that of the soldier who 
has no higher sense of loyalty than is measured by his pension or his 
pay. [Applause.] 5 

Sir, there are evils that taxes can not cure. Laws of business, rules 
of trade, though statutes may modify them, are still inexorable. 

Taking tax from the poor can not make them rich. You may gild 
the taking as you will, but when you have gotten his money you have 
left him with less in his pocket. [Applause. ] 

If you take only enough for the expenses of an economical Govern- 
ment and take it equally from the governed, none will complain that 
protection is given where it will most benefit the greatest number. 

But when the Government has a surplus; when it is coll more 
than is needed; when the arteries of trade are being drained of the 
blood that gives life to business, by a tax already enormous, unequal, 
and K een and when the people are impoverished, they will refuse 
to believe that the proper remedy is increased burdens. Sir, the 

are being disillusioned as to the blessings of a law that 
ty millions of people to enrich a few. 
the farmers’ alliances, 


common 
takes from 
The service associations, the laborers’ uni 


unions, 
678, 265 | are not the ravings of bad men bent on mischief,’’ coger cop 
0 


that should warn the monopolist to stop this side of absolute 


ten others. They are the crystallized demands of conservative, honest 


men, men who, while bearing the heat and burden of the day, have 


These are the demands of men who are terribly in earnest 
because of acute disease, unheeded complaints, and promises unre- 
deemed. They sound in universal chorus the same note of alarm given 
upon this floor by the immortal Garfield when he demanded tariff re- 
vision lest an indignant public should destroy the system. [Applause. ] 
These are the men who have run the entire gamut of unrequited toil. 
The mutterings of their deep-toned bass, the tenors, and altos of discon- 
tent having been unheeded; they now sound out the grand soprano for 
a reckoning and a righting. [Applause.] 

It is the against a law which has made millionaires of a class 
by reducing the many to want, a revolt against the system which sub- 
jects the agriculture and labor of our land to the dictates of capital and 

tes the money of the country in the hands of a few. 

I have been asked by my friepd from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] 
whether I do not applaud a law and a land that enable men to grow 
from humble life to riches and greatness, as have such men as Carnegie, 
Lincoln, Johnson, and Garfield ? 

Mr. Chairman, an equal race, an even chance in life’s tournament, 
the test of merit, and the survival of the fittest ” have made our Lin- 
colns, our Johnsons, and our Garfields. This we need. This the com- 


suffered and thought. 
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mon people want, and this they aredetermined to have. But the law 
which yearly makes millions for Mr. Carnegie is the very antipode of 


equality. . 

It builds on the one hand an aristocracy and in opposition a serfdom, 
that threaten our security and prosperity alike, ‘This is evinced by 
the strikes and discontent of the one class and the mammoth wealth 
10 the T which already presumes to dictate our legislation. [Ap- 

ause. 

The gentleman thinks there is no danger in wealth. There is no 
danger, but universal good, when its dissemination is general; but ag- 
gregated wealth has been the decay of nations more strongly built than 
ours. 


As lately said by the American Standard: 


When darkness setiled over Egypt and she lost her place among the great 
nations of earth, 3 per cent. of her population owned 97 per cent. of her wealth. 
The people were starved to death. When Babylon went down, 2 cent, of 
her population owned all the wealth. The people were starved to death. 
When Persia bowed her head, 1 per cent, of the population owned all the land. 
The people were starved to death. When the sun of Rome setin black despair 
eighteen handred men owned and controlled all the then known world. For 
the past thirty years—more . since the close of the civil war—the 
United States has moved ae diy along bart pron followed by these old nations, 
In 1850 our capitalists owned 37¢ per cent. of the nation's wealth. In 1870, only 
twenty years later, they owned 63 per cent., having almost doubled their ac- 
cumu ns, 


The rate has increased until a comparatively few men now (1890) own 
over 85 per cent. of the wealth of this Government. They are using it 
and its immense power in all departments of business and government, 
If the future is to be known of the past, who can say that our millions 
may not find for us the fate that fell upon Egypt and Babylon, Persia 
and Rome? [Applause.] 


The Tariff. 


No legislation will meet the demands upon the statesmanship of this Congress 
that does not provide for the 1 of the burdens now resting upon the agri- 
cultural and industrial interests of the country. The farmer, the laborer, the 
mechanic, the artisan, the men who create wealth and prosperity, are entitled 
to demand and receive at the hands of Con, careful consideration of their 
interests and just enactments for their benefit. 


SPEEOH 
HON. OHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 10, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equal- 
ize duties on imports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I represent an agricultural and industrial Con- 
ional district, I represent a district composed of farmers and 
fabori men, men engaged in the production and marketing of the 
proceeds of agricultural industries, men engaged in 115 5 and 
manufacturing. represent a district which produces large quanti- 
ties of coal, some salt, much iron, and splendid agricultural produc- 
tions, including the great industry of bak gr eee © 
I was raised from infancy on a pioneer farm in Ohio and my up 
to manhood in a struggle for livelihood, while aiding my father in 
subduing the primitive forest in the county in which I still live. I 
know something of the straggle of agriculturists in subduing the 
natural obstacles in their way and in keeping pave with the prog- 
ress of the country and abreast of the growth of prosperity therein. 
I claim, therefore, to be a representative, in every proper sense of 
the term, of the industrial interests of Obio and my district, and I 
claim—I trust with due modesty—that I have some knowledge of 
the great questions that are being here discussed. Iam a Repub- 
lican, and believe in the faith and doctrines of the Republican party. 
I am 9 78777 of its history, confident of its present position, and 

a of its future. 

ut, Mr. Chairman, upon no consideration aud under no set of 
circumstances would I vote for the bill now pending, strongly par- 
tisan as I am and thoroughly as my party is committed to this ill, 
if I believed that there was one proposition in it that would increase 
by the weight of a feather the onerous burdens now pressing upon 
the industrial classes in my country, and especially if I believed 
that the result would be to add burdens to the agriculturists or if I 
believed the bill fell short of subserving their great interest, the 
just measure of relief to which they are entitled. [Great applause. ] 
Iam for this bill, and will support it heartily when it is ready for 
PORES, because I believe that it is right upon two great economic 
questions. I believe that the tendency of this bill is, first, to the 
enl ment of the market for the farmer and, second and incident- 
ally, to an enlargement of the scope and field for labor in this coun- 


try. It will create a demand for labor with proper remuneration 
and create new markets for the surplus products of the country, and 
these two things combining will operate to the prosperity of the 
classes which I represent. 

There is no greater necessity of the farmer to-day than a better 
market for his product, and the field of statesmanship demands that 
by every exertion within our reach that market shall be improved 
and made more certain of remuneration. Akin to it are the demands 
of labor. To me it is an amazing proposition that the Democratic 
party should place itself in the attitude of seeking to fatten on the 
misfortunes of the country. The burden of the song of the Demo- 
erats on this floor during this entire battle has had two strings, upon 
which have been played, first, the poverty of the country and, second, 
that therefore the Democratic party was coming back to power. 

It was in power four years in the House of Representatives and 
did not pass a bill that by any possibility could benefit the farmer. 
But now they look about them and bewail the broken-up condition 
of the industries of the country as they see them, and cry out that 
if assures a Democratic victory, as though wherever there is pov- 
erty and squalor and degradation there the Democratic part 
flourishes, this Democratic party grows fat upon the meat it 
feeds others upon and fattens upon disasters which it creates. It 
waved the wand of its power for four years and the agricultural 
and manufacturing industries lacked reward, and now they coolly 
turn around aud say, Because wedestroyed . 
we must be put back into power.“ [Applanse.] They never touch 
the reins of Government in this country that danger and disaster 
did not follow in their train. 

We have just emerged from four years of Democratic domination, 
and I stand here to say to gentlemen on the other side, and defy 
successful contradiction, that during that time no act of Congress 
was ever advocated by them which by any pretense was ever in- 
tended or calculated to lessen the burdens of labor in this country. 

The ery on this floor from the beginning of this session to the 
present time is that the agricultural interests of this country are in 
such a condition that beggary and poverty exist throughout the 
whole scope of the agricultural territory of the nation. I admit 
that from all the reports that come to me there is a condition of de- 
pression in agricultural interests. Prices are low; markets are 
overstocked, and, in a general way, the outlook for the farmer is not 
what it ought to be. 

But what has all this to do with the question of a protective 
tariff? I maintain here now, Mr. Chairman, what I have often 
maintained elsewhere, that the agricultural interests of this conntry 
are more benefited by the protective system than is any other indus- 
try. Then, it is said, why this by iphone! The eloquent gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] has just told us something about 
it, and I want to indorse allthat he has said. I recognize the fact 
that combinations and trusts exist and to some extent injure the 
farming interests of the country, and while the Democratic party 
was in power four years passed over their heads and yet they never 
sought by legislation to lessen the power of trusts and combines and 
never passed a bill even intended for that purpose, They went out 
of office on the 4th of March, 1889, without putting a single legisla- 
tive enactment on the statute books of the country against trusts 
or against any of the combinations which are so detrimental to the 
interests of the conntry. 

A Republican Senator introduced the first assault against such 
trusts and combinations in this country and it has been passed bya 
Republican Senate. A Republican House has pore. that bill, a Re- 
pa lican President has signed that bill, and the same has become 

aw. The first great step to throttle and crush this system of mo- 
nopolies has been taken, and it is all due to the Republican party, 
the only party that ever did anything for the people, the common 
people of the country. ; 

Cumulative upon the evils which my friend from Iowa [Mr. HEN- 
DERSON] has referred to, I note without hesitation as one of the 
greatest evils that have affected the bandon mining, manufact- 
uring and industrial interests of this country the 3 by Con- 
gress and its approval by a Democratic President of the interstate- 
commerce law. In my humble Judgment it has done more to un- 
settle the agricultural interests of the country than any ore statute 
that has ever marred the legislative enactments of the country. And 
right here I beg to quote from a short s h which Ihad the honor 
to make in 1887 in opposition to that bill. I said: 


It inveighs against monopolies and yet creates the greatest monopoly of mod- 
ern ‘iment it denounces discrim. ination and makes discrimination not only possi- 
ble but destructive; it proposes to give all shippers a fair and equal chance and 
bedgos about its renedial clauses with conditions which destroy its effectiveness; 
t proposes to equalize the opportunities of shippers, and then does more to dis- 

minate against railroads and in favor of water routes than all the railroads 
ever tried to do; it puts a degree of political power into the bantls of the Presi- 
dent and a commission which wil enable them to force all the industries of the 
country to contribute to the election of a political party to office; it is full of 
Wage expressions which will lead to delays in administration. 

t makes the cost of redress to a wronged shipper so t as to dizarm his rem- 
edy and leave him in the bands of the extortionate tendencies of the railroads or 
the ignorance or helplessness of the commission. It will unsettle rates, - 
ize the industries of the country, and thus force a reconstruction of systems of pro- 
duction, In the mean time labor will suffer, the farmers’ products will lack re- 
munerative market, and uncertainty will discourage industry. It is a dangerous 
stride towards the centralization of powerin the hands of the few tothe hinderance, 
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vexation, and permanen 
pensate for the evil; and controlled by 
abide by the evils we have rather than to fly to greater which we know not of. 


And now I ask my friends, the candid men of this House, in the 
light of the published condition of affairs in Iowa, Nebraska, and 
across the continent, to say whether that which was 3 has 


t injury of the many. The good in the bill does not com- 


my conscientious judgment I will vote to 


not become history now. I warned the agricultural States in my 
feeble way that they were destroying the only avenue they had for 
the outlet of their products. I warned the people of those States 
that they were perpetuating the almost insurmountable barrier of 
distance and time between them and the markets of the country or 
the world; but with the innocent idea that Democrats always mani- 
fest, that they could in some way punish railroad corporations and 
cultivate the good-will of the Granger sentiment of the country, 
they struck down the instrumentality that made the country great, 
and they are suffering for it now. 

Why is not the corn of the Northwest in the markets of the world? 
Why is it that with ull the eo lines of communication stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific the mighty surplus of agricult- 
ural products is debarred from the markets of the world? Itissim- 
ply the blind zeal of partisans and demagogues to do something that 
would look like an attack upon the corporations and so have ren- 
dered invincible and insurmountable the distance from tide-water 
to the corn-field, and we see the ingenuity of man and the enor- 
mouscapacity of railroad corporations to annihilate time and distance 
overthrown and baffled, and by this law the Democrats say that these 

reat advantages shall not be brought in to aid the farmer in secur- 

ng a market for his product. The insurmountable barrier of the 
long and short haul clause” renders it impossible to overcome dis- 
tance and equalize possibility, and the country is mourning under 
it, and it is the duty of statesmanship to address itself to the removal 
of this barrier between production and market. 

The baneful influence upon agriculture of the far-famed “long and 
short haul clause” of the interstate-commerce law is just being felt. 
I append in this connection sundry extracts from newspapers and 
other publications, showing the baneful effect upon the commerce 
of the country that this enactment has confessedly had, and it isa 
remarkable fact that these publications and these extracts come from 
the very newspapers and the very men who most loudly insisted upon 
the enactment of the interstate-commerce law, and most strenuously 
op the men who opposed its enactment. 

have collated from a recent speech of Hon. E. A. Morse, of Mas- 
sachusetts, in this House, and the remarks of that distinguished gen- 
tleman in that connection. 

Mr. Carpenter, of the well known firm of J. W. Carpenter & Son, 
of Detroit, says: 

Every ae and every copsumer, from Maine to California and from Minne- 
sota to the Gulf of Mexico, should say “God speed you" in the good work of re- 

of that infamous law known as the interatate-commerce law. It is doin, 

at large than sy law that has had the approval 01 

for fifty years. It is simply damnable, It is a law for the protectioneof 

a few to the destruction of many. Our Southern brethren, and the entire W st 

and Northwest, in fact the whole country, as I have before stated, consumer as 

well as shipper. and the entire traveling public should arise in a mass and say 

amen to your able and much desired movement in the direction of the al of 

this law, and if every interested party in the country would express itself you 

would receive such encouragement as has not bern accorded to a Representative 
in the House or Senator in the Senate for many a long day. 

The above letter was addressed to my namesake, Leopold Morse, who intro- 
duced a bill into the Fittieth Con, for the repeal of tùis law. Where Leopold 
Morso threw down the glove I take it up and throw it down again. 

A commercial paper printed in Chicago has this to say with reference to the law: 

“Can any shipper, can any business man, point to any benefits they have won 
in their business from it! Has it given them any better shipping facilities? Has 
it done anything except to shrink the value of railroad property nearly $1,000,- 
000,000? It has taken the income away from thousands and thousands of lo 
who had invested their little all in railroad securities. It has stopped the Paid 
ing of railroads all over the land. It has paraan our iron industry. This in- 
fernal bill is sapping the life-blood ont of the two great industries we have, the 
railroad and the iron business.. We ask again, what havo we gained! Is not this 
a subject to think over seriously and take action upon before it is too lite?” 

Governor Ames, in a recent interview, charges the interstate-commerce law 
as in part responsible for the low condition of the New England iron business, 
and says that he regards the law as a needless and unwise interference with the 
laws of trade. He says that the railroads ought to be free to compete as they 
pleas under the natural condition of trade, without interference on the part of 
the Government. 

I bet — hefe a few out of hundréds of remarks of the press I have received 
from different sections of the country, since the delivery of the above remarks 
benta the Committee on Commerce, but these are specimens of hundreds in tho 
same line: 


more injury to the conn 
Con 


From the Iowa State Register.] 


It has closed up nearly every Iowa manufacturing institution which shipped 
goods out of the State. The worst stab the manufacturers of Iowa have ever 
received was in the abolition of the cheap long haul, and it has been almost 


equally disastrous to farmers. 


[Portland (Oregon) Oregonian.) 

It is the fashion to commend the interstate law because it cuts off the “cheap 
long haul;" butin fact, as every one knows who examines the subject, the change 
has burt the pronese and the interior merchant and manufacturer far more 
than it bas helped them. 


[The Mountain News, Denver, Colo.) 


Representative Morse, of Massachusetts, has introduced a bill to repeal the 
long and short haul clause of the interstate-commerce law. As nine-tentha of the 
great trading points of the country, on account of water connections, are exempt 

the operations of this clause, it is practically a dead letter and is appealed 
to for the purpose of harassing shippers rather than protecting them. 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Bee. | 


It ia not questionable that there is a considerable number of people who agree 
with the views of the Massachusetts Congressman. They are numerous in 
New Eng and, where investigation has shown the belief to be pey ral that 
the interstate-commerce law has been inimical to the intereats o section, 
There is some sentiment in the Northwest also unfriendly to the law, and opposi- 
tion could doubtless be found elsewhere, for the reasons in whole or in part urged 
against it by Mr. MORSE. 


{From the Detroit (Mich.) Press.] 
AMENDING THE ACT “TO REGULATE COMMERCE." 


‘The interstate-commerce law is one of the best of modern illustrations of that 
. in legislation which Dickens so 5 in the Cireumlocation 
ce. More-perhaps than any other bit of modern legislation it exemplifies the 
art of "how not to do it.” Designed as a check on the growing powers of the 
railroad corporations, its effect has been to strengthen the railroads as againstthe 
ople; and though it has been productive of a good deal of strife among the 
former the settlement of the contests has almost invariably deprived the public 
of some right or privilege. 

The farmer, for whose express benefit the law was said to be framed, has cer- 
tainly not profited by it; and while it is unquestionably possible by an honest en- 
forcement of the law to make ail railroad charges, whether for fi mini eee 
much more nearly equal than they formerly were, there is a general impression 
that in some way or another there is as much discrimination as ever. 

‘The law is, at any rate, not in good odor. 


[From the Philadelphia News.] 


Tn his recent speech in the House, at Washington, Representative ELIJAH A. 
Morse, of Massachusetts, made some telling peinis a t the interstate-com- 
merce act, and his criticisms of the long and short and anti-pooling clauses 
have a refreshing novelty, because they do not mince words. 

Mr. Monse says that the law, to a large extent, has oie railroad 8 
that good authorities estimate it has caused a shrinkage of more $200,000, 
in the value of ad property in this country; that under the operations of 
the interstate act the old custom of high rates to competing points and nominal 
rates for long hauls has been abolished, and the manufacturing States have no 
lon 1 easy methods of exchanging their products with agricultural Common - 
wealths. 

If the law has righted any wrongs, in Mr. Morse’s opinion it has made greater 
ones. 

He are wrong in many of his assertions, but the widespread complaints 
against this act deserve the most (areful investigation under the authorization of 
Congress. 

4 From the Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye.) 


One of the strongest appeals against the interstate-commerce law in its present 
form comes from the farmers. An immense petition has been sent to Congress 
by agriculturists of the West, asking for a repeal of the long and short haul" 
clause. This provision of the law, it will be remembered, was avowedly enacted 
in the interest of large business centers, and it has by no means pre satisfac- 
tory to them. Ithas, however, so the farmers claim, been little short of disas- 
trons to their interests. 

Ine of the chief elements in building up the farming interests of the West was 
the cheap through rates to the seacoast. The rail were in the habit of 
making those rates as low as possible to meet Mr pong? ge te and repaid them- 
selves from local rates with a large margin ot profits. The long and short haul 

rovision of the interstate law strack at this custom by 2 eae rates 
eet: than local rates between intervening points on the same line. Then the 
State Legislatures, as for instance in our own State of Iowa, came in with their 
limitations of rates on local traffic, and thus the railroads, in self-definse, kept 
through rates at such figures as the cost of working their roads demanded. 


Under this state of affairs the farmers say they are greatly injured; those in 
Kansas and Nebraska in ticular at ribute the low prices of produce in their 
localities to this cause, and they now demand that the part of the law which is 


roving a grievous burden to them be repealed. It thus appears that the inter- 
Frato legislation has by no means jastified itectt as yet. £ 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal.] 


Congressman Mouse, of Massachusetts, urges the repeal of the interstate-com 
merce law, which, he says, bas already shrunk the value of over 
$200,000,000. Congressman Morse can produce some facts to back up his asser- 
tions. ‘The interstate-commerce law is from being a model measure. Its re- 
sults would have been much more serious, however, had not the enforcement of its 

rovisions been in the hands of a commission with enough common sense not to 

emand strict compliance where it would be ruinous. 
[From the Chicago (III.) News.] 

Representative MORSE, of Massachusetts, is after the interstate-commerce law 
with the sharpest kind of a scalping-knife. He is bent upon proving that the 
law enables railroads to charge a freight rate which bears hardly upon New 
England, which has to trade manufactures for food-staffs. The increased freight 
is just so much more lifted out of their earnings. If this be true of New Eng- 
land it is also true of other sections of the conntry, and if it be a fact that freights 
have increased, as Mr. Mons& passionately declares, then it is worth while look- 
ing into this interstate-commerce law. It is r to put too heavy a bur- 
den on commerce within the boundaries of the na 


From the Denver (Tex.) Herald. ] 


Mr. Monsx's claim that the law had sypat railroad development and caused 
a shrinkage of over $200,000,000 in the value of railroad property, without com- 
minting oe erates to the 2 may be difficult to prove b 

gures, but he is unquestionably right when he says that the old custom of high 
rates to competing points and low rates for long hauls is 3 more satis- 
factory to the people at eg dh eo the present custom established by law. He 
knows what he is talking about, too, when he declares that the law, by not 
plying to Canadian roads, is throwing milions of dollars“ worth of traffic over to 
those roads which formerly went to Amorican roads. 

Senator REAGAN, the father of the interstate-commerce law, so it is 
will not be a candidate for re-election. Possibly the report is put out as a 
“feeler,” but our observation goes to show that such on the part of Mr. 
REAGAN would not meet with a very strong protest in any quarter unless perhaps 
from certain railroad magnates and tho well fed members of the Interstate Com- 
mission. What the Senator intended should be crowning pey ot bis Senatorial 
career has proved to be a millstone about his neck. ick Deadeye, he 
“meant well, but didn’t know.” 


[From the Brockton Enterprise, Republican.) 

Congressman Morse's ungloved assault upon the interstate-commerce law is 
receiving much commendation in New England. When Mr. MORSE that 
the law ia working injury to business interests in this section of the country he 
knew what he was talking about. 


1 
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[From the Taunton Gazette, Republican. the agricultural interests of the country are suffering to the extent it 


. spe cree oem 1323 tho interstate-commerce law | ig claimed. It is unwise for the purposes of partisan effect to pro- 


Co 
Fie is the only man who has dared to s agg peonia Ste gapa; claim to the people of the world that our farmers are mendicants and 
basi of New England ought not only 
the affair. 
Con 


law as it deserves, and the manufacturers to | beggars. Gentlemen from Missouri oe proclaim that their 
him, but back bim up in any effort to abolish constituents are in the throes of poverty distress; that their 
[From the Taunton News, Democratio.] lands are yielding no remunerative products; that they have mort- 

gressman Morse is a business man more than a politician, and his bold and gaged their property beyond the hope of redemption. 
merce of ole volumes could be collated out of the record toshow that the 
Of the consumer and the people, as against the railroad monopolies. It has proved | Constituency represented here by the Democracy of Missouri on this 


to be exactly the opposite. floor arein a condition of d, wretched, absolute bankruptcy, 
[From the Attleborough Sun, Republican.] awaiting simply the will of the creditor to crush them by foreclosure. 
We find ty of sha hands with Congressman Morse. We mean I have practiced law in the courts of Southeastern Ohio (with the 


his battle st that great 2 the interstate-commerce law, with all | exception of the od of the war) since 1857, and I state here, and 

incoherencies, meq — interpretation and language — | J d investigation 5 e eee that never since 1857 have there 

j imal 225 been so few suits to force the ection of debts in nearly all sec- 

3 to —.— yea jaan n ias 6 pant of p as there are to-day. Ido not say that the farmers are 
salary. growing rich. 

[From the New England Grocer (Boston), non-partisaz.] On the contrary, they are not receiving that adequate reward to 

On Saturday, before the House Committee on Commerce, Hon. E. A. Morse | which they are enti and which they will receive upon the enact- 

made an able argument nee of his = bills, one for the entire repeal of | ment of this bill; but I do say that they are not vagabunds, nor beg- 


pooling sections. As his views are in rith nor mendicants, and I do say to the. world at trust t 
— — ths of N 25 England's merchants, ‘vo shall peblian . armers of the Fifteenth Ohio district; sell to them; deal with them; 
week. It's worth reading. they are able to pay. 
[From the Milford Journal, Republican. ] The Democrats threatened that the defeat of the Mills bill would 
Congressman Mons is in earnest in his opposition to the interstate-commeres | prostrate the wool ind of the country, which is an important 
law. A few days — — . on Com- | one in my district. But the defeat of Cleveland, the o 1 of 
ay’ = ee rains adress against the law. Reports from Washington say | the Mills bill, and the election of Harrison sent wool up an average 


t, 
petes ti-pooling clause possi- | OË more than 6 cents a pound between the clip of and that 
Al — reper ing n k of 1 and tho farmers of my district garnered a benefit to the 
All who have watched the evil effects of the interstate-commerce law and the | tune of more than $200,000. 


F — 2 — ees. . What does this bill propose now to aid the farmers? forI am here 


F : in my representative capacity to insist step by step and inch by inch 
[From the Newbaryport (Mass.) News. that nothing shall be left undone for my constituents that can be done. 

SERENADE ORAS HES I am here to vindicate the ju ent of that constituency in my elec- 

Congressman Morse, of this State, has come out the interstate-com- tion. Tam here to guard j asly and vigilantly every avenue of 
merce act of Con „ saying it has worked great injustice to railroads and | attack upon their interests. This bill puts better protection upon 
manufnoturers of the country and has benefited no one. It will not tako much wool than wool has ever had since the industry was established; 
argument to impress people that Mr. Mola is right. ; therefore I favor it in the interest of the farmer in my district. There 


[From the Haverhill (Mass.) Bulletin. is more benefit to the Saige interests of this country in one 
Congressman Moken is doubtless nearer right than wrong. As near as can be | item (that of wool) in this bill than all the enactments s ted, 


eap we oat pied grag rayiga eepe wdc el spr introduced, or supported by the Democratic party in all its long, 


abont it whatever. Even railroad have the law and its provisi fitfal, and fateful career. 

to no purpose. They live in eternal fear that they may violate some sature of Why should farm products be brought here and put upon our mar- 
2 9 where, and they can not point out nor | kets from foreign countries? To show what has been going on dur- 
worse tan pens arale hat 3 and it is ing the last year I quote from the speech of Hon. NELSON DINGLEY, 

[From the Canaan (N. H.) Reporter.) Js; in tbis debato: ERER 
c. argh cena ier oar Bye aeee which the friands of the law will The increase of dutice in any acbednlo has t mi de in that of f 
there is no doubt, but law which prevents a road from taking paving prior tariffs ongo on imported 
ee alien a: a rate to Western points rather than let the Tr:! ye aren Mes Sarah yornugh n hat thero was little 
cars go back empty, works an injury to the people as well as the road. Thero eer tian ad CANS aah Gore ä ern 
Sro nen other er cases, but Mr. Morse makes a point of this; 8 the . por — 
and it is h that other members from New England, which isa sufferer by A Yor increased protection to The fo! 2 the sere 
the law, have the courage of their convictions and join Mr. Morse in show- —.— thy importationa of animate and farm product Pe 4 —— 
ing up the injustice of the law and the injury which it works to the people. how the extent of the competition to which our farmers are al —— cub) 8 
From the Boston Traveller, Republican. ] : 

If Senator CU OM and the of tho Interstate Commerce Committee of | Horses, sheep, and enttlo— . . . $3, 917, 031 
the Senate insist on the bill, which . Barle; — 7,691,763 
ply the provisions of the drastic interstate-commerce law Canadian 169, 199 ~ 
N 8 7000000 2 an oe 
the interstase-oommeroe law, gee! of its and short haul 2, 060, 664 
has from the beginning been to New terests, and they 2, 047, 927 
have thus far esca dianter only because they have been able to reae 
selves of the facilities which trunk lines—notably the 1, 100, 
Grand Trunk and the Canadian offered. New es 
ee erences teckel seas Wakes Somes p Oooo 4, 557, 1 
‘West and on the of some Western Senators and Congressmen 8, 603, 168 
lostsightof. Congressman Mouse followed the instincts of a Now England busi- 2, 295, 499 
ness man when he announced himself in favor of the absolute - 9, 768, 644 
New England has certainly the right to demand repeal, or fair -- 17,432, 758 
interests of her metropolis shall not be sacrificed to those of New 1 NTT) 


[From the Boston Traveller, Republican.] ri 

Senator CULLOM explains that the action of the Senate Interstate Commerce | We intend to close this market to the foreign producer and open it 

Committee, in unanimously ado the repors drawn by himself on the subject | to the extent of $65,000,000 per annum in addition to our present 

aaqperting say bill which may be DAA Stn eae tee pee Te market. the foll a of thei £ 

nothing is more certain demntorn In this connection, the following were some of the imports of man- 

Saad — plan aan N 1 ufactured articles brought from foreign countries last year. I quote 
time has come when New England should insist upon it that she 7 of the from the same authority: 

W. maton, Taaa bes have siseanthen tap moak of A senting ig of this at Mr. Chairman, it is not our own manufactured products that have glutted our 


winter. 

Gee Roped Erne tt at fm ho nn ofa E ae eae pe Sa 
Vaile 2 1 men . oe oe aa a 5 sixty-two millions. It is imported manufactured goods that interfere with us. 
the te-book, New England 3 ee to fair ny in this — Why, in the last fiscal year we imported manufactured articles to the value of 

C = as shonli donani E > | over $258,000,000, while our exportsof manufactured products were but little more 


than half of this amount. 
The congratulations and indorsements thus given to Mr. Morse in- 1 


? 


call attention to some of the items of imports of manufactured articles: 


dicate a rapidly growing public sentiment in favor of the repeal of | Manufactures of— 
ache law, or at least the abrogation of the “long and short haul” ayaa 
clause. 


and the coming Congress to get rid of this incubus upon the 
productive industries of the country. Aside from this, I deny that 
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Total imported manuſnaetur es. 


It is estimated that the manufacture of the above imports would give direct 
employment to 500,000 workingmen, as many more indirectly, and that their wages 
would add an equivalent of 5,000,000 consumers of farm and other products. Aud 

et, aceording to the theory on which the gentleman from Texas proposes to leg- 
Folate, the importation of these $258,000,000 of foreign-made goods is a blessing so 
great that he desires to have it doubled. 


Why should not all this be made in the United States? Why not 
employ this army of laborers and thus enlarge the home market of 
the farmer ? 

To do this isthe object of this bill. For this the Republican party 
has been striving. Our victory isin sight. 

What do the farmers and laboring men want to better their con- 
dition? Two things, as I said in the outset. Tho farmers want a 
better market for the products of the farm. The laboring men want 
uniform wages at higher rates and shorter days. What is there in 
this bill that promises all this? What is there that will benefit, all 
alike, the nine or ten millions of laboring men in this country ? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, at this point, and before stating further, I 
want to say that he is no statesman, no proper representative of the 
people of this country who seeks toarray one class of people against 
the other. There has been incendiarism enough uttered during the 

rogress of this debate to have caused one half of the people of the 
United States to take arms in their hands and procead to murder and 
pillage the other half, if there was the slightest attention paid by 
the average American citizen to the insane, incendiary vaporings 
which sometimes we hear in this Chamber, 

Occasionally a Representative, or an alleged Representative, comes 
upon the floor and charges this side of the mber with being repre- 
sentatives of robbers andseeking to rob the people of the country, and 
they charge this upon the Republican party, the party that has done 
all that ever was done by FENET up to this time since its exist- 
ence, for the laboring people of this country. The party that has 
aad by and defended the rights of labor, that lifted it up outof the 

tion of Democratic ideas and Democratic beliefs and planted 
it upon the solid foundation that it has. These men shout in the 
ears of the public “ You are robbers. The people of the country are 
being robbed by your legislation.” ; 

The people of the country are so disgusted with such utterances 
that, instead of rising in their might to take vengeance upon the 

robbers, Seats ee the men who make such utterances, 
and such utterances are enough—made by American Con en— 
to put in motion murder, rapine, incendiarism, and robbery. It isan 
appeal to the passions and prejudices of men. It is never to be called 
statesmanship, and is a burlesque upon common sense and the com- 
mon decency of the people of the country; and the people of the 
country listen and despise the noise and the makers thereof. The 
American ple, the American farmer, the American artisan, the 
American laboring men have interests in this Government; it is 
their Government. The laboring man understands this. He is not 
aserf. He is not trodden underfoot, He understands his freedom. 
He understands his freedom and is not afraid to maintain it. 

We want a wide market for our farm products and upon equal 
terms and conditions, This bill seeks to bring it about. We want 
to draw away from agricultural pursuitsas many of the working- 
men of this country as can be profitably 5 in other branches 
ofindustry. We want to lessen the number of farmers and enhance 
the profit ofthe remainder. If there is overproduction of farm prod- 
ucts, let us have fewer farmers, If there are too many engaged in 
agriculture, let us seek other avenues of enterprise for the surplus, 

t me here answer, in a few words, a large number of utterances 
which have been made npon this floor. Upon each recurring para- 
graph of this bill some Democrat gets up and shouts that there is a 

x of a certain per cent. upon the article, and if itis an article of 
common use paar the people of the country, you are raising the 
price of that article and wringing the money from the pockets of an 
overtaxed people. Mr. Chairman, I ask the intelligent farmer and 
the intelligent cg ary age of this country to compare the prices of 
every commodity that he uses in the home, on the Fatal on the field, 
with the prices he had to pay for them under Democratic free trade, 
I say to you that there is not one single article, not one, Mr. Chair- 
man, that is not cheaper by a great per cent. than it ever was be- 
fore in the history of this country. 

egies need not come to me and they need not go to the intelli- 
gons armers to teach them by theoretical 9 what they know 

experience. What are the facts? What do we see? Every arti- 

e of cotton goods, every article of silk goods, every article of wool- 
len goods, every article of mixed goods, everything that enters into 


the reels S of the people is cheaper now than it ever was in the 
history of the country. Every shoe, every boot, ev in leather 
is cheaper, and is cheaper than it is in England. You cannot buy a 
of shoes in the United Kingdom for the price you can in the 
nited States. Everything of iron, every creation of man in which 
iron enters is cheaper than it ever was before. The farming im- 
plement of every kind and description, cutlery, crockery-ware—an 
amazing reduction from anything that was ever known in free-trade 
times. But gentlemen on the other side believe that they can make 
the farmer believe that he is paying a higher price than he was before 
when they know it is utterly and unqualifiedly false. The farmer 
is not easily fooled. 

What next. Our farm pones are too low, say these Democrats; 
so say I.. The price which is offered to the farmer is not remunera- 
tive, so they say; so say I. Butto-day, in the marketsof the coun- 
try,a given quantity of farm products will buy more of the com- 
modity that people use than ever before in the history of the world. 
You can buy more clothing for a bushel of corn than ever before, 
You can buy more shoes and boots, hats and caps, glassware and 
crockery ware and hardware fora horse to-day than you ever could 
before in the history of the world, and yet we want better markets, 
and that ought to be the leading aim of every American statesman, 
How are 1 5 to get at it. 

This bill proposes to keep out of the United States hereafter the 
enormous importation of farm products, which amounted last 1 
to the great sum of 865,000, 000, as I now show. Not one of these 
articles ought to be imported. The farms of America can produce 
every article of farm production that is needed. We onght not to 
import a pound of wool, We ought to produce 600,000, pounds 
and sell it in the markets we have. e climate is particularly 
fitted for the industry; we have tho land particularly adapted; we 
have the men with the money and brains to carry it on; we have 
the labor, and all we want is the protection by law against the cheap 
labor of Australia and foreign countries, and we will produce, not 
only in quantity but in quality, every pound of wool America can 
consume and bè an exporter inside of four years. [Long applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I recur at this point to the subject about which I 
spoke briefly a few minutes ago. I have been shocked and dis- 
gusted atone prominent feature of thiselaborate debate. From the 

ginning to the end there has been a vein of argument ranning 
through speeches on the Democratic side manifestin 8 a pur- 
pose to bring about riots, strikes, insurrections, and b hed in 
this country. The farmers have been told that they are down- tra- 
den and are being robbed, and gentlemen haves upon this floor 
and declared that they would not stand it much longer, in language 
that meant—if it were not the idle vaporings of men withont rea- 
son—that they favored the uprising of classes in this country to take 
vengeance for supposed wrongs against farmers and laboring men. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to denounce as utterly vicious and 
utter] in every sense and from every standpoint all such 
ap This country is not the exclusive property of one class of 


people, and whenever statesmanship seeks to segregate into detached 
and separate combinations or organizations any one class of our peo- 
ple, itis an effort to destroy the prosperity of the whole. Laplane 

The farmer of this country is interested in the wealth and pros- 
perity of the manufacturer, and the manufacturer is deeply inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the farmer, and the laboring man is deeply 
interested in the prosperity of both, and both are interested in the 
prosperity of the laboring man. The farmer depends upon the suc- 
cess of the manufacturer to furnish the market for his products. 
Without prosperity among farmers, the manufacturer has no market. 
Without prosperity among manufacturers and farmers, the laboring 
man has no prosperity of any kind. 

So, Mr. Chairman, no legislation will meet the demands upon the 
statesmanship of this Congress that does not provide for the lifting 
of the burdens now resting upon the industrial and agricultural in- 
terests of the country. The farmer, the laboring man, the mechanic. 
the artisan, the men who create wealth and prosperity, are entitled 
to demand and receive at the hands of Congress careful considera- 
tion of their interests and just enactments for their benefit. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a good deal said in the course of 
debates abont strikes among Janonio foe and the fact that we have 
some strikes in the country occasionally has been pointed to as an 
evidence of a bad situation and bad blood among the laboring men 
of the country. 

In the first place, I want to remark in this connection that combi- 
nations among laboring men for the purpose of bettering their con- 
dition as such are absolutely defensible and proper provided, always 
they are conducted in a peaceable manner an the management o 
the strike is kept within the bounds of legal condact, and this we 
find has been the case with most of the es of modern times. 

But this is not the important observation I desire to make. That 
which is important to this argument lies in the fact that laboring 
men do not strike when times are hard. When the strike is for 
wages they uniformly strike for a fair division of profits. So when 
you hear that there is an organization among the labor of the coun- 
try and demands are made for 18 wages you may always set it 
gown as a fact that the business interests of the country are profit- 
able. 
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There is no more intelligent people so far as labor interest is con- 
cerned than the laboring men themselves, and it is not a bad sign 
when they see, or believe they see, reasonable and fordemanding 
better remuneration for their lator. So much for the Democratic 
outery that there are strikes in the country. Strikes may be wise 
orunwise. Strikes may be judicious or injudicious, Strikes may 
be beneficial or non-beneficial, but when they happen in a commu- 
nity like ours we who have lived in communities where strikes have 
taken place know perfectly well that there is something to strike 
about, and something to strike for, and something to strike at. 

It was a magnificent spectacle that the world witnessed in the re- 
cent occurrence of Labor Day; millions of men throughout the hab- 
itable globe who create wealth were marching in long lines with 

triotic banners at their head; but nowhere, so far as I know, on 

his continent or on the old, was there rioting, bloodshed, or disor- 
der, They demonstrated to the world that they have an interest in 
the welfare of their country, and that patriotism is to them some- 
thing more than a meaningless word. The people of the country 
gained confidence in the patriotism and virtue of the laboring man 
when Labor Day had come and gone. Let us stand together, the men 
of the shon, the manufactory, and the mines; the men of the farm 
and the men of the office; the men who produce and the men who 
consume; one common brotherhood of mankind, the one dependent 
upon the other; the consumer looking for his production to the pro- 
ducer at a fair price; the producer looking to the consumer fora 
buyer of his product at a fair price; all classes of individuals jealous 
of the rights of each other. So shall we build up and not pull down 
the common prosperity of our common country. 

The issue, Mr. Chairman, in this contest is a very plain one. Under 
the pretense of benefiting the farmers and laboring men of this coun- 
try, the Democratic party would open our saports on one side to the 
introduction, free of tariff duty, of the manufactured articles of the 
older countries of the world. Temporarily, perhaps, there would be a 
reduction in price of some of the articles which the American farmers 
and Jaboring men use, As to many of them, however, we manufact- 
ure just as cheaply as any place in the world; in fact, the same may 
be said in the majority of instances, 

The Democrats claim that clothing should bereduced. That prop- 
osition does not deserve respectable consideration at the hands of any- 
body. We have American cloth, and of American clothing manufact- 
e by American workmen, now on sale in this conntry, you can 
buy a cheaper suit of clothes than in any other place in the world, 
and you can buy it cheaper now than at any time before in the his- 
tory of this country. 

The articles covering a long line of agricultural implements are 
manufactured here and are sold here cheaper than in any place in 
the world. That foolish idea that entered into the debate here that 
our manufacturers were sending their goods abroad and selling them 
cheaper than to the American people has been exploded over and over 
again. It is not true. It is absolutely false. 

Now, it must be admitted by every candid man that in the item 
of sugar the American pegple are taxed the amount of revenue col- 
TER iP upon imported sugar, less, perhaps, a matter of 10 per cent. 
We pay for imports in one yoe about $54,000,000 on sugar. We 
raise only about one-tenth of the sugar we use, and my opinion is 
that there will be no greater production of cane-sugar than there 
has been in the past unless the production is stimulated by the 
bounty. Soin this case, as in all other articles that are imported 
into this country which we do not and can not produce in America 
and upon which there is a tariff tax, the consumer pays the tax; 
and this is trne especially of sugar. 

That is to say, nine-tenths of the sugar used in America is not 
raised here and can not be raised; at Jeast it is not raised at this 
time; therefore nine-tenths of the fifty odd million dollars collected 
on the article of sugar came from the people of the United States. 
This bill pats sugar for the purpose of the consumer absolutely 
upon the free-list. So the Republican party, carrying out its prin- 
ciples, have concluded to relieve the agricultural interests, the labor- 
ing interests, and every other interest in the United States of this 
tax on sugar, and, in order that the production of sugar may not be 
discouraged and that the beet product and all the canes may be 
cultivated, as heretofore, we propose to put a bounty of two cents a 
pound on the prodnetion of sugar in the United States. 

The country will save $45,000,000 at least the first year, and it 
may be more than that, and the industry will not be discouraged 
thereby. In doing this we test the question, moreover, of the effect 
of protective duties upon trusts and combinations; for the most 
flagrant and oppressive trust in the United States to-day is the trust 
in sugar. If it be true, as our Democratic friends claim that a pro- 
tective tariff promotes trusts, then we shall strike down this great 
trust in this way. [Applause.] 


All the Democratic legislation of the past forty years has not been 
so. beneficial to the masses of people of this country as has this one 
article of the McKinley bill. [Applause onthe Republican side.] So 
Mr, Chairman, I claim, and I claim it with confidence, that this bili 
meets the demands of the people of the country, and is a redemp- 
tion of the pledges of the Republican party at Chicago. [Greatap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

There is not in this bill any trace of favoritism to monopolies. It 
is a bill framed honestly in the interest of American labor, and, hap- 


pily, it classes all qualities of American labor as entitled to just 
consideration. It is not strange that in the selfishness and of 
mankind we should have men here clamoring, even among Repub- 
licans, for special consideration of their special interests, It is not 
strange that the pathetic appeal that has been made here so often 
for free “raw materials” should have impressed itself upon some of 
our Northern brethren in a favorable light. Selfishness is a charac- 
teristic of humanity, and it is not strange that we find some of our 
friends occasionally talking about “ free raw materials.” 

The greatest raw material used in this country to-day is bitumi- 
nous coal and iron ore. Placing them on the free-list would drive out 
of employment one-half of the men employed in the mining industry 
of this country. I can not stand here and see the coal of New Bruns- 
wick and the products of the mines of other countries cross the rivers 
into this country and cross the broader line, the sea, to drive ont 
tne industries of my district and the country. The farmers of my 
district and my State have filed with me a summary of their de- 
mands, and I incorporate herein an official copy of the action of the 
Ohio State Grange, under date May 1, 1890 


CoLumavs, Ono, May 1, 1890. 
To the Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress of United States from Ohio: 
GENTLEMEN: The executive committee of the Ohio State Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, in session this day, beg leave to inform you that we beartily indorse 


the action of our national legislative committee in demanding efficient legislation 


to prevent the adulteration of food, bling in farm products, supression of trusts, 
au the complete remonetization of silver. 

We also indorse the demand for such a revision of the tariff as will protect 
adequately agricultural products. 

We also indorse the 8 amendment to the interstate-commerce law intro- 
dneed by General C. II Grosvzexor, of Ohio. 

We also urge tho speedy passage of the Butterworth bill and the Conger bill as 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture. 
Very truly, yours, 
S. H. ELLIS, Master. 
T. R. SMITH, Secretary, 

It will be seen at a glance that the Republican majority on this 
floor is ongagon in carrying out just what this document calls for. 
Already the Republican majorities of our committees have given the 
Butterworth and Conger bills their approval. Already we have 

iven the tariff such a revision as will protect agricultural products. 

ready we have pea a bill for the suppression of trusts, and al- 

ready we are on the highway to the passage of the silver remoneti- 
zation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, the Republican pary has pled 
itself to the doctrine of protection. It has made labor free in this 
country and will protect it. It has by the wisdom of its statesmen 
made the industries to blossom as the rose. It has stretched the re- 
sults of American agriculture in waving fields across the mighty path- 
way of travel from ocean to ocean. It has dotted the great American 
plains with cottages, hamlets, and homes. It has brought into suc- 
cessful operation manufacturing industries sufficient in diversity and 
capacity to furnish all the products needed by the American people; 
and it will continue its benign inflaences. There may be tides of mis- 
fortune which will beset its pathway; there may be outbreaks of de- 
pression that may seem, for a time, to check the 8 of this great 
system, but the Republican party looks over and beyond these inci- 
dents of political warfare, and athwart the horizon of the fature it 
recognizes the bow of promise, the harbinger of assured triumph, and 
across its radiant span it reads with unfaltering faith and confidence, 
“í Protection to American labor, American industry, and American 
prosperity.” [Great applause. ] 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 
DAVID B. CULBERSON, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R.9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had occasion several days ago to submit some re- 
marks upon the tariff and its relation to agriculture, 

By associating the measure to extend the time for the deposit of dis- 
tilled spirits from three to five years with interest upon the amount of 
the tax at the rate of 5 per cent. for the additional period, which was 
considered by the Forty-eighth Congress, with the existing laws upon 
the subject, an error of statement occurred which escaped my attention 
until after the remarks were published in permanent form. 

The error consisted in the statement that depositors of distilled spirits 
for the period of three years or less were subject to the payment of in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum upon the amount of tax. 

This statement was not material to the argument presented, but be- 
cause it was erroneous and occurred from nad vertance I desire to with- 
draw it, and I avail myself of this opportunity to do so. 
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The Farmers and the Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES W. COVERT. 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, May 12, 1890. : 

Tke House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and eqnalize duties on imports— 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Muriatic acid, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. COVERT. I move to strike out the words just read. 

Mr. Chairman, from the very commencement of this tariff discussion 
down to the time when my esteemed friend from Michigan [Mr. AL- 
LEN] took the floor, the changes had been rnng upon the existing de- 
pression of the agricultural interests of this country. I regret that I 
can not share the feeling which the gentleman from Michigan seems 
to entertain, that an improved condition in this regard will follow 
the of the McKinley bill in its present form. 

he exultatiou of which the gentleman speaks exists among the 
agriculturists of the country in view of the probable passage of this 
bill, it must be founded, it appears to me, upon an entire misconcep- 
tion of very many of the other provisions of this proposed enactment. 

It is true, sir, that in terms and upon the face of the bill a few 
articles of farm produce are placed upon the dutiable list, and this is 
the whole measure of concession made to the most important interest 
in the country, an interest now languishing in a condition of serious 
paralysis. 

My idea is that the best thought of the whole land will be that 
this is not the only way to proceed and this not the extent to go to 
remedy existing evils and to benefit the large army of workers in 
the fieldof agriculture. To benefit the farmer, to make his condi- 
tion more prosperous, the necessaries of his home and farm life 
what he consumes, what he wears, the implements of kis labor, and 
what are the absolute essentials of his farm should be supplied to 
him at the lowest ible cost, and the heavy burden of taxation 
from which he suffers should be lightened and reduced. 

My criticism upon this bill is that it holds out the shadow only of 
a benefit to the farming interests; that this shadowy benefit, em- 
bodied in bold type in this measure, has“ a string at the end of it;“ 
that when the toil-worn hand of the farmer is stretched out to grasp 
the good results which he fondly imagines are to come from the en- 
actment of this bill be will find that these supposed benefits are 
wrested from him by the operation of other provisions in this meas- 
ure. Whence do the benefits to agriculture come? 

Not from the duties placed on wheat, or corn, or rye. Compar- 
atively infinitesimal quantities of these productions are imported into 
this country, and these importations are, I apprehend, chiefly for 
seed purposes. If this be so, a duty upon these articles really mil- 
itates against our farmers who may desire to experiment with for- 
eign seed, and the same criticism applies with equal force to the 
duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem upon garden secds, heretofore taxed 
at 20 per cent. only. Cabbages are taxed, it is trae, at 3 cents per 
head, but the importation of this 1 in recent years at least, 
has seemingly been so inconsiderable as not to warrant any entry 
whatever in the departmental statistics bearing upon the subject. 

Petition after petition from the farmers of my district has been 
introduced during this session asking that turnips, cauliflowers, 
Brussels sprouts, and other articles of field and farm produce should 
be placed upon the duty side of the list. These petitions have been 
considered by the Committee on Ways and Moans with the result 
that no duty whatever has been established upon any of the articles 
last specifically mentioned. 

What else is there in this measure, this bill which the majority 
claim is to be so beneficial to the farmer? 

Sir, this proposed law contains a provision which it seems to me 
the best judgment of the whole country will pronounce to be abso- 
lntely iniqaitons. Out of the hard earnings of the farmer he is called 
upon in common with his fellow tax-payer to contribute a bounty of 
2 cents a pound on sugar for the benefit of the producers of that 
article in this country. Profound constitutional lawyers have held 
that the system underlying this bounty is unconstitutional; but, 
whether this be so or not, it requires no argument to prove that the 
provision is absolutely unjust. 

Why should my constituents and the constitnents of other gentle- 
men, who have petitioned for relief under this bill only to have 
their petitions rejected, be called upon to pay this bounty, which is 
to run for fifteen years, and which amounts, at the lowest estimate, 
to over $7,000,000 annually, for the benefit of the producers of another 
section of the country, who are no more entitled to bounty or pro- 
tection than are the farmers of Long Island? 

It seems to me, sir, that this one feature alonc—unjust if not un- 
eee to condemn this measure utterly and abso- 

utely. 


But let me proceed to the discussion of the amendment I have 
offered to the pending paragraph 


The distinguished chairman of the committee [ Mr. MCKINLEY] in 
opening this debate said: 

The agricultural condition of the country has received the careful attention of 
the committee, and 88 which was believed to bo within the power of 
tariff legislation to give been granted by this bill. 

Listen, gentlemen, while I try to explain the provision of the 
pending measure which my proposed amendment seeks to strike out 
and see “how plain a tale shall put you down.” 

This article, muriatic aci , and the article next following it, sul- 
phurie acid, which also I pro to strike out, are two of the most 
important ingredients entering into the composition of fertilizers 
used by farmers throughout the entire length and breadth of the land. 
Never beforein the history of tariff legislation, so faras my memory 
extends, has any attempt been made to piece a day apon either one 
of these articles. Why is it that, claiming to be the friends of the 
farmer, and contrary to the whole record of recent tariff legislation, 
you take bodily ont of the free-list and subject to this heavy du 
these two important articles entering so largely into the composi- 
tion of fertilizers used by farmers every year in the operation of 
their farms ? 

Mr. GEAR. The gentleman from New York has stated that never 
before in the history of tariff legislation was there a duty placed upon 
these articles. The tariff of 1846, which was enacted, I believe, by 
a Democratic Congress, imposed a duty upon them. 

Mr. COVERT. I stated that no duty had been placed upon them 
by recent tariff legislation. Let me say to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gran] in this connection that at the time to which he refers, 
over forty gon ago, these articles were not used—nor was either of 
them—in the composition of fertilizers. [Applanse. } i 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, one fourth of 1 cent per pound. 
Mr. COVERT. I move to amend by striking out the clause just 


read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. COVERT]. 

Mr. COVERT. Mr. Chairman, at once upon the conclusion of the 
remarks of my colleague [Mr. PAYNE] and in when the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [ Mr. BAYNE] resumed his seat, I tried to get 
the floor in denial of certain statements erroneously made by both 
these gentlemen. 

The gentenan from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] has asked what 
agriculturists I speak for, and he has seemed to doubt my sincerity 
in speaking of the interests of agriculture. Let me say that, in the 
district I have the honor to represent, broad fields tilled by some of 
the brightest, most industrious, and most 58 ssi ve farmers of the 
Union constitute a t part of the wealth of the district. 

Mr. FLOWER, tas raid some of these farmers have not of late 
had much at the end of the year. 

Mr. COVERT. In some instances I fear that about all they had left, 
to use the words of another, have been a few fence rails and an exe- 
ention from the sheriff;” and they want an improvement of these 
conditions. [Laughter.] 

It may not be of interest to the gentlemen who have in a sense 
challenged my position or to the members generally of this House, 
but I may be permitted to say in this connection that my earliest 
youth was passed in pretty hard work on the farm and that I feel 
fully competent to give object lessons in farming to any son of toil 
L292 cep Pennsylvania, if not from “screaming Kansas.“ 

Applause. 

I very much fear that instead of trying to digest the agricultural 
proves of this bill my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE], 

as been seeing visions and dreaming dreams. 

I know of nothing but this that could stand as a reason for his 
statement, and that of my colleagne [Mr. Payne], that in offering 
these amendments I was acting in the interests of a syndicate inter- 
ested in Canadian sulphur mines. Now, I want to say in the most 
direct and positive manner that I have not the fortune, good or bad 
to stand here as the representative of a syndicate or to be interested 
in any way, directly or indirectly, in any manner or form, with any 
combination of gentlemen who are interested in any Canadian sul- 
phur mine or in any other mine. 

Mr. BAYNE. If the gentleman will pardon me, I did not say 
that he represented a syndicate. 

Mr. COVERT. Will the 2 be so good as to state just 
what he did say? Possibiy I did not correctly understand him. 

Mr. BAYNE, I said there was a syndicate in his district who had 
gone to Canada and established this industry and that in offering 
this amendment he was representing their interests instead of the 
farmers that he spoke of in his first speech. 

Mr. COVERT. It is barely ible that somewhere in my popu- 
lous district, in Queens, in Suffolk, orin Richmond, some of my con- 
stituents, industrious, ſorehanded, and enterprising,asI know them to 
be, may have invested some of their savings in Canadian mines. I 
hope so for their own sake if the investment is a good one; but I 
want to say in the fullest and most direct way possible that if this 
syndicate or association exists, or if any of my constituents baye 
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made any such investments, I am not aware of it, and this is the 
very first intimation I have had of the fact. 

Let me say again that I speak for the consumers of the article af- 
fected by this propone duty, and I may add for the manufacturers 
ofitas well. The Laurel Hill Chemical Works, owned and 1 

y the Messrs, G. II. Nichols & Co., are located in my distrie 

ey are tier pe the most extensive chemical works in the United 

States. The Messrs. Nichols have built up a large and exceedingly 

perous business in the mannfactnre of fertilizers, absolu 

without protection.“ They have never asked it. They do not as 
it now. Bni I ask for them and for all the manufacturers of this 
article, and I ask for the farmers of tle whole land who are obliged 
to use it, that sulphuric acid, which is practically a raw material, 
be not subjected to this duty, which must largely increase the cost of 
manufactured fertilizers. to every consumer in the land. 

Gentlemen of the majority, do you know what you are doing and 
what you propose to do in this matter? Let me quote from the 
statement made by Mr. A, J. Wedderbarn, representing the National 
Grange, before the Ways and Means Committee: 


Iwil to you what this means, and leave it to your ideas of equity and 
fairness ee fuss an outrage should be upon the ‘ms of 


| t, and 
t 


was carried ont. 

ph te, dissolved bone, and complete commercial fertilizers used by the fir 
ers o 8 Middle, and Western States is not less than 1,000,000 tons, 
the increased cost to them would very nearly reach $2,000,000 each year. Fur- 
ther comment is unnecessary. 


Every word which hasbeen uttered on this side of the House in 
favor of my previous amendment to strike ont muriatic acid from the 
bill applies with added force and emphasis to the item now under 
8 It is a much more important factor in the 1 
tion of fertilizers than the article previously considered. The duty 

ught to be placed upon it seriously and very seriously affects every 

er in the land. Again I say that if you of the majority are sin- 
cere in your professions you will show your sincerity by your sup- 
of this amendment, 

If you desire to lighten the burdens of the farmer, if you desire to 
aid in breaking the bonds which. fetter agriculture and to strengthen 
and promote its interests, I appeal to you, nay, I challenge you. now 
and here to “let it appear so; make your vaunting true!” [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE T. BARNES, 


OF GEORGIA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 10, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. to reduce the reventie and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. BARNES said; 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Protection for protection’s sake may be defended 
by its advocates on grounds of policy, but it can never be sustained on 
the principles of justice. It necessarily divides the country into 
classes, those which are favored and those which are not.. It is born 
of selfishness and it must necessarily breed disorder and discontent. 
| History, Mr. Chairman, is replete in every age and under every form 
of government with accounts of the struggles between the privileged 
few and the great mass of the people. 

‘ SPIRIT OF PRIVILEGE. 

The French Revolution and the civil commotions which followed 
greatly ameliorated the condition of the people of Europe. But this 
amelioration has not resulted in conferring on the people equal polit- 
ical rights. The good accomplished has rather been the extinction of 
the privileges transmitted from the feudal system and the relief of the 
people from the burdens which those privileges imposed. But the 
a of privilege is ever alive. Destroyed under one system it is re- 

ed under another. It always seeks, however, through the agen- 
cies of government the acquisition of benefits for ac- 
quired at the expense of many, whether they be the citizens of 
a republic or ihe subjects of an empire. In our time this spirit ap- 
pears in the form of the money power. It now seeks, through the ex- 
ereise of the fiscal powers of Government, concentration of wealth in 

the hands of a few at the expense of the multitude. 

Our fathers, far removed from E influence, fondly indulged the 
hope that they could create a Government where all could equally enjoy 


its blessings and under which favored classes could not find existence. 
But in the creation of the Government they found it necessary to confer 
vast and varied powers of taxation, together with the great power of 
the regulation of commerce between the difterent States and with for- 
eign nations. In the debates in the conventionsof the different States 
which ratified the Constitution occur many evidences that there were 
those who foresaw how, through the exercise of these powers, vast in- 
dividual wealth was to be secured. Thomas Dawes, in the Massachu- 
setts convention, urged the adoption of the Constitution on the ground 
that under it New England would acquire the carrying trade between 
the States, 

Warned by the history of the past, the framers of the Constitution 
sought to restrain the exercise of these powers by limitations as to the 
purposes for which they were to be employed, namely, to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States, and by providing that all duties, imposts, and. excises 
should be uniform throughout the United States, that is, the burdens 
imposed should be borne equally alike. But power once bestowed is 
never restrained’ within the limits prescribed fur its exercise. The his- 
tory of every written constitution in this respect has been the same. 
Paper restraints are vain and futile. The powers are first excrcised 
with moderation, but their limits.are gradually extended, and selfish 
desire, leaping over written barriers, exerts itself with uncontrolled, 
if not undisputed, sway, 

TARIFF LEGISLATION BEFORE THE WAR. 

Such has been the history of our tariff legislation under our Consti- 
tution. The first tariff act passed, that of 1789, provided a general levy 
of duties of about 5 cent, The highest duty on articles of luxury 
was 15 percent. moderate policy continued fora period of twenty 
years. The complications growing out of the Napoleonic wars in Eu- 
rope and our own war with Great Britain established for a time non- 
intercourse with most foreign nations, and when peace came in 1815, 
it was deemed expedient to adapt the tariff to the new situation. A 
discriminating policy in favor of protecting certain industries was con- 
sequently introduced in the tariff of 1816. This, however, was a mere 
temporary policy; it was not a permanent system. This is clearly seen 
in the fact that while the duties laid on woolen and cotton goods were 
fixed at 25 per cent., the bill provided that after 1819 these duties should 
ke reduced to 20 per cent. 

The general rate of duties under the act of 1816 rose to 20 percent. 
but it must be borne in mind that the war with Great Britain had 
forced upon us a heavy debt, which had to be met, and duties were 
still imposed with due regard to the limitations imposed by the Consti- 
tution. When 1819 was reached. the manufacturer was unwilling to 
relinquish the advantage acquired. The protective spirit grew until 
finally the excessively high tariff of 1828 was passed, followed by the 
act of 1832, which imposed duties at an ave rate of about 33 per 
cent. In 1833 the compromise act was which provided for a 

ual reduction of duties for the next nine ensuing years, at the end 
of which time the uniform rate was to be 20 per cent. 

But the act of 1842 again raised duties. This, however, continued 
in force only four years. In 1846, under the Democratic administra- 
tion of James K. Polk, the Walker tariff, which vided fora low 
system of duties, went ino op eration, and was followed by the tariff 
of 1857, which provided for æ still reduction. During this 
period of low duties not only the increase in the ty of the 
country was marked, but there were equally evidences in the 

contentment and constant employment of labor. Mr. CAR- 
LISLE, in the debate on the Mills bill, produced statistics based on the 
census returns of 1860, estimating that the reduction of duties of 1846 
must haye had their full effect by 1849 and were fully continued up 
to 1859, which covers the od of census returns for that decade, 
which conclusively establish these facts, 

During this period woolen manufactures increased in New England 
42 percent., the number of hands increased 18} per cent., and the total 
amount of wages increased 37 per cent. The value of cotton manu- 
factures throughout the country increased 77 per cent., the number of 
hands employed increased 28} per cent., and the total amount of wages 
increased 39 per cent. Thus the increase in the amount of wages was 
twice as great as its percentage of increase in the number of hands 
employed. Mr. Blaine, himself the great advocate of protection, 
bears this testimony in favor of the low tariff of 1846, of 
the flourishing condition of the country at the time of General Taylor’s 
Administration he says in his Twenty Years in Congress : 

The principle embodied in the tariff of 1846 seemed foratime to be so entirely 
vindicated and approved that resistance to it ceased, not only among nian ner 

le, but among protective economists, and even am manufacturers to a 
tps extenk Bo , Sir TOO protestive teri? 
was not or even hinted by any onc of the three parties which pre- 
sented tial candidates. 


Notice—for Mr. Blaine is careful in the use of language that it was 
not the rates imposed, but the principle embodied in this bill, which 
was so entirely vindicated. 

We thus see that the country commenced its history with a very 
moderate tariff, but that after the system of protection was introduced 
it gradually grew stronger and stronger, with some fluctuations, until 
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the reaction took place under the tariff actof 1846. But protection was 
not advocated then save as an incident to revenue and only as a tempo- 
policy, until our inlant industries should attain sufficient strength. 
In September, 1843, Mr. Clay, in a letter to S. F. Bronson, of Georgia, 
expressed the opinion that— , 
There is no danger hereafter of a high tariff founded on the gratifying fact 
that our manufactures have now taken a deep root. In their infancy they 
needed a greater measure of protection, but as they grow and advance they ace 
quire strength and stability, and consequently will require Jess protection. 
Who can doubt if Mr. Clay was alive in our time he would be found 
among tariff reformers. 
TARIFY POLICY SINCE THE WAR. 
The moderate system introduced in 1846 would probably have con- 
tinued bnt for the war. Our present tariff system is based on the war 
measuresof1864. The tariff act of that year, the internal-revenue act, 
and the loan of $100,000,000 were passed about the same time, and con- 
stituted, says a learned political economist, practically one measure, and 
that probably the greatest measure of taxation which the world has 
seen. The high duties imposed were granted as a compensation to the 
manufacturer {or the high internal duties imposed upon his products. 
The internal taxes, with the exception of the taxes on whisky and to- 
bacco, and also the income tax have long since been repealed, but the 
high duties on imports still continue. 
“Gradually,” saysalearned professor of political economy—Professor 
Taussig, of Harvard University“ aus the organization of industry in 
the country adapted itself more closely to the tariff as it was, the feel- 
ing that no reform was needed obtained a stronghold. Many indus- 
tries had grown up or had been greatly extended under the influence 
of the war legislation. As that legislation continued unchanged still 
more capital was embarked in establishments whose existence or pros- 
perity was in some degree dependent on its maintenance. All who 
were connected with establishments of this kind asserted that they 
would be ruined by any change. The business world in general tends 
to be favorable to the maintenance of things as they are. 
‘The extreme protective system, which had been a temporary ex- 
pedient for aiding in the struggle for the Union adopted hastily, and 
without ony thought of deliberation, gradually became accepted as a 
ent institution. From this it was a short step, in order to ex- 
plain and justify the existing state of things to set up high protection 
asa theory anda dogma. The restraint of trade with foreign coun- 
tries, by means of import duties of 40, 50, 60, even 100 per cent. came 
to be advocated as a good thing in itself by many who under normal 
circumstance would have thought such a policy preposterous.” 
The protective system was no longer to be used merely to prevent 
undue competition from abroad with home industries, but was used as 
asystem prohibitory of foreign importations; and this system it is now 
sought to fasten permanently on the country. 
USEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OY WEALTH. 
We already find that the country has become divided into the two 
classes of the immensely wealthy and the great body of the people re- 
duced to comparative poverty. A writer in the September number, 
1889, of The Forum says on this subject: 
Let us inguire whether there is any excessive concentration of wealth going 
on in the United States. 
And in response to this inquiry he cites numerous facts, from which 
I select a few: 


As lately as 1847 there was but one man in this country who was reported to 
be worth more than $5, d 

000,000 there is ood ges rens 

wealth of his lin descendants is estimated at $250,000,000. 


two hundred 
than 


and fi in the country whose wealth averages for each more 
4 But let us call the number only two hundred. Income-tax returns 
Britain and the United States show that in general the number of in- 


comes, when arranged in large classes, multi by from three to five fold for 
every reduction in the amount of one-haif. For extreme caution, however, we 
estimate the increase in the number of incomes at s v: much lower rate than 
this, At this reduced rate the amount of wealth in the ds of persons worth 
over $500,000 cach in the United States would be about as follows: 


000 000. 
15,000 persons, at $500,000... : 
24, 600 31, 500, 000, 000 

This estimate is far below the actual truth. Hero are less than 25,000 persons 
controling more than one-half of the wealth of the nation, which, at the high- 
est estimate, does not exceed more than $60,000,000,000. 

These figures are appalling in themselves, but when we contrast 
them with the decrease in the wealth of the agricultural classes as com- 
pared with the increase of our population within the past twenty-five 
years they become absolutely startling. 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 


No statement of amount of mortgages on farms, no picture of agri- 
cultural distress, universally admitted to exist, can convey to the a 


a more accurate idea of the real situation in contrast with these figures 
than the figures based on official records lately produced before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture by Mr. Polk, of North Carolina, the 
president of the Farmers’ Alliance, In 1850 the value of farms in the 
United States was $3,271,575,421. In 1860 their value had increased 
io $6,645,045, 007, showing an average yearly increase of 8337, 348, 958. 
This was during the period when the Walker revenue tariff of 1846 was 
in force. In 1860 the value of farms in the United States was $6,645,- 
045,007. In 1880 the value of farms was $10,197,096,776, showing a 
total increase in twenty years of $3,352,051,769, or an average annual 
increase of $177,602,583. 

It was during this period that we had entered on and continued to 
maintain our present prohibitory tariff policy. In the one period there 
Was an average annual increase of 10} per cent., while in the other this 
average was reduced to 24 per cent. From 1850 to 1860 farm values 
increased 101 per cent., from 1860 to 1870 they increased 43, and from 
1870 to 1880 the increase was at the rate of 9 per cent. 

These figures abundantly demonstrate thata vast body of the wealth 
of the country is being concentrated in the hands of a few favored 
classes, while the great body of the people, if not absolutely, are be- 
coming comparatively poorer in each succeeding decade. 


CAUSES OF THIS UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION, 


Mr. Chairman, this is said to be a republican government, a gov- 
ernment of the people, established by the people, and for the people. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, how can these things be under such a Govern- 
ment? ‘These results could only have been brought about by a perver- 
sion of the powers of government {rom their legitimate purposes to 
selfish ends. The war offered the opportunity for the exercise of gov- 
ernmental powers to bring about these results, and as a heritage of the 
war they have been tuated to our own time. Mang causes oper- 
ating through the exercise of the agencies of government have contrib- 
uted through a long lapse of years in effecting these dire consequences, 

But the two most potent of these causes have been the t con- 
traction of the currency, through the demonetization of silver in the 
interest of the bondholding class, and our prohibitory tariff system. 
The first, by reducing the value of property and at the same time 
enhancing the value of gold, in the hands only of the wealthy classes, 
has enabled them to transfer vast quantities of property, purchased 
either in the market or at forced sales from the unfortunate debtor 
class, to themselves, This has been a more universal cause because it 
has generally operated throughout Christendom. Everywhere it has 
been an advantage the creditor bondholder, exacted of his debtor Gov- 
ernment, and an advantage which war had given him the opportunity 
to exercise. 

In England originally it came as a consequence of the Napoleonic 
wars. In our own time it came in Continental Europe as a result of 
the war between France and Germany. In our country, it came in 
1873, as a consequence of the war between the States. But while the 
contraction of the currency—through the demonetization of silyer—has 
been the most universal cause, operating alike in Europe aud America, 
in concentrating wealth in the hands of the favored few, yet in ourown 
land the prohibitory tariff system has greatly added to this result and 
aggravated its consequences. 

The tariff is a tax imposed by the Government on Bie imported 
inte the country. The tax paid by the importer he adds to the price 
and with it a profit on the amount-he has advanced to the Government 
as duty when he sells to the wholesale dealer. The wholesale dealer 
repeats the process when he sells to the retail dealer, and he in turn, 
each adding a profit for the advance of tax made by him when he sells 
to the consumer, so that the consumer finally pays notonly the original 
duty, but the added profit of the different 2 through whose hands 
the commodity has before it finally reaches him. But the 
poorer classes of the community seldom buy articles purchased abroad. 
Nearly all their purchases are articles of domestic manufacture. But 
the domestic manufacturer, protected to the extent of the duty im- 
posed on like articles sought to be imported from abroad, adds the 
amountof that duty tothe price of his own manufactured uct, and 
this additional price the consumer must pay. When the duty is paid 
on an article imported from the amount so paid goes into the 
national T. . When this additional price is paid on an article 
of domestic manufacture, this additional price paid by the consumer 
goes inte the hands of the manufacturer. 

‘The writer of the article in The Forum, from which I have already 
quoted, says that a sufficient cause for the immense and chasm. 
between the rich and the poor of this country is to be found in indi- 
rect taxation. What he means by indirect taxation is when the burden 
does not fall directly upon the party upon whom the tax is imposed, 
but ultimately on the consumer. No stronger illustration of an indi- 
rect tax can be given than that of a tariff tax. 

Now, let us test the accuracy of this declaration of this writer by a 
simple statement. Let us take the case of two parties, one a man of 
great wealth and the other a man of moderate circumstances. The 
one, A, has an income of $100,000 a year and spends, say, $20,000. 
Of this $20,000 he buys articles which would otherwise be worth $2,000, 
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but in consequence of a 50 per cent. duty imposed by the tariff he pays 
$3,000, or $1,000 additional, which is 1 per cent. of his income. Of 
course he makes great savings at the end of the year. B hasan income 
of $1,000 per year. He buys articles worth $200, but in consequence of 
the 50 per cent. duty of the tariff he pays $300, or $100 additional, 
which is 10 per cent. of his income. The burden of tariff taxation in 
the one case is ten times as great as in the other. 

It is there the chasm is ever widening, and under this system the 
rich are becoming richer and the poor poorer. Theillustration I have 
made may be an extreme one, but it serves to show how, under the 
existing system of taxation, the process is daily going on which serves 
to increase and widen the chasm between the rich and poor in our coun- 
try. When we consider how Jong this prohibitory system has pre- 
vailed—that during this long period this additional percentage of tax- 
ation has been paid by the one class as against the other—we n to 
appreciate how the country has been divided into the two great 
of the rich and the poor to the extent that 25,000 persons own more 
than one-half the wealth of a nation of a population of 60,000,000, and 
he can not fail further to appreciate what a potent cause our tariff sys- 
tem has been in bringing about such a result. 


THE MILLS BILL AND THE M’KINLEY BILL, 


It is unnecessary, Mr. Chairman, to picture the distress which the 
unprotected classes must endure with such a system. Since the tariff 
discussion began with Mr. Cleveland’s famous tariff message in Decem- 
ber, 1887, all parties have conceded the necessity of a revision of the 
tariff. We are not left now toa platform, a declaration of principles, or 
even messages of Presidents, to understand the difference between the 
modes of revision which the two great parties of the country propose. 
The principles of revision recognized by the one party were embodied 
in the Mills bill two years ago; the principles of revision of the other 

y are set forth in the McKinley bill of to-day. We know the ex- 
sting law, and we know the changes which each measure would make 
in the existing law. 

While the Mills bill preserved the tariff system as the best mode of 
collecting the revenue and proposed moderate reductions on manufact- 
ured goods—for the average of reduction was from about 47 to 40 per 
cent.—it sought to reduce taxes on the necessaries of life. It placed 
salt on the free-list, which now in bags pays about 39 per cent. and in 
buik 79 per cent. It placed tin-plate on the free-list, which now pays 
a duty of 1 cent per pound, equivalent to a duty of 33 per cent. It 
placed wool on the free-list, which now under different classifications 
pays duties varying from 28 to 69 percent. It reduced the duties on 
steel railway bars from $17 to $11 per ton, thus cheapening transporta- 
tion, 

It reduced the duty on jute bagging from 3 cents a yard to three- 
quarters of a cent, and would have opened our ports to foreign-made 

g, and thus effectually have destroyed the jute-bagging trust. 
It placed cotton-ties, which under existing law pay a duty of 35 per 
cent., on the free-list. It helped the manufacturer by the introduction 
of free raw material, it helped the laborer by thus affording him con- 
stant and regular employment and by increasing the demand for his 
labor, and it helped the farmer by reducing the burden of taxation and 
lowering the cost on the es of life for himself and family and 
his business. 

Now, what does the McKinley bill propose todo? After hearing 
the representatives of the manufacturing industries throughout the 
country, who, as usual, represent themselves as ruined and cry out for 
more help, the Ways and Means Committee respond by presenting to 
the House this bill. The patient, enfeebled by former stimulants, is 
not to be restored to a normal condition by removing the causes which 
have brought abont decay, but is to be resuscitated by again applying 
more stimulant. Instead of reducing taxation and opening our ports 
to foreign commerce, whereby our farmers can find new markets for 
their surplus products, duties are to be increased and a more stringent 
policy of prohibition is to be adopted. The most striking increases are 
possibly those in wool and woolen goods. While the Mills bill placed 
wool on the free-list, this bill increases the duty on all wools which 
we import. 

The minority report of the Democratic members of the committee 
informs us that the lowest grades of woolen yarn, worth not over 30 cents 
per pound, are to be subjected to a duty of 112 per cent., while the 
most costly yarn will pay 72 per cent. One grade of coarse, cheap 
blankets will be required to pay 106 per cent., but the finest blankets 
will pay 72per cent. The coarsest and cheapest woolen hats will be sub- 
ject to a duty of 111 per cent. and the finest 73 per cent. Women’s 
and children’s cheap dress goods, with cotton warp, are to be taxed 106 
per cent, and the finest 73 cent, While jute for the manufacturer 
is put on the free-list, jute ee for the cotton-planter is advanced 
from the present duty, equivalent to 44 per cent., to 47 per cent. Ifa 
trust could be formed by the home manufacturer of jute bagging under 
the present law against the cotton planter it is to be rendered still more 

to establish such a combine under the proposed law. 
e the case of cotton-ties. Under the Mills bill they were placed 
on the free-list; under existing law the duty is 35 percent.; under the 
McKinley bill it is proposed to increase the duty to 114 per cent. 


Tin-plate, which under the Mills bill was placed on the free - Ii 
under existing law pays a duty of 1 cent per pound, and it is propo 
under the present bill to increase this duty to 2.15 cents per pound. 
Under existing law, as we have no tin-plate manufactories in this coun- 
try, all the duty raised, which amon ated last year to over $7,000,000, 
goes into the Treasury. The bill now proposes to create this new in- 
dustry at the expense of the people, and to impose double the present 
tax, which will shut out the foreign article, and which the consumer 
must pay in the form of enhanced price, and with a knowledge that 
this enhanced price goes entirely to the manufacturer, and not one cent 
of it will go into the public Treasury. Well, does Mr. MCKENNA, 
a 5 member of the committee, say in his dissenting views, 
that 


The bill protects even the hope of a production of some articles, 


These illustrations must suffice, as there are one or two other features 

in this bill I desire to notice. The farmer is sought to be deluded by 
imposing a duty on farm products. The very object of protection is to 
prevent foreign competition in our own country, but there is no foreign 
competition in our country with our corn, our wheat, our rye, and our 
cotton, for of all these articles we raise a lus. To impose a duty on 
these articles on the plea of protecting the farmer is a sham anda 
mockery. 
One of the features of the bill is the odious and unjust bounty sys- 
tem. It pro to give to the sugar producers a bounty of 2 cents a 
pound until July 1,1905. This would impose a tax upon the country, 
on the estimated product of last year, of over $7,500,000, to be paid by 
the people. But as it is supposed this measure will foster production, 
the amount to be paid must increase from year to year, so that when 
production equals our present consumption the tax on the country on 
this account will reach the enormous amount of over $60,000,000. 
But why should a bounty be thus paid to one particular product? 
Why should not a like bounty be paid to the producers of cotton, of 
corn, of wheat, of hops, or any other article? The mere statement of 
the inquiry is sufficient to illustrate the injustice of the system. 

But I can not dismiss the bill without calling attention to what is 
termed drawbacks. The twenty-fourth section of the bill provides that 
on all articles ex manufactured of materials upon which duty hag 
been paid there shall be allowed a drawback equal to the duty paid 
on such materials, less 1 per cent. for expenses, to be paid only to the 


manufacturers or actual owner of the merchandise. This is at once 


an invidious discrimination in favor of the foreign consumer of our man- 
ufactures as against the home consumers, and it is a confession of the 
gross injustice of the whole protection system. When the manufact- 
urer imports raw material from abroad, to be manufactured here, and 
then exports the manufactured article abroad he is virtually allowed 
the foreign raw material free, in order that he may compete with the 
foreign manufacturer, but when he sells that manufactured product in 
his own country he adds to the price of that product the entire duty 
on the raw material; and this the American farmer is compelled to pay. 
This bill virtually protects and benefits the foreign consumer and at 
the same time thus robs the American consumer at home, 


REMEDY FOR THE SITUATION. 


Mr, Chairman, this bill is emphatically in the interest of the favored 
and privileged classes against the great body of the people. What the 
country needs now is tariff reform which will reduce the burdens of tax- 
ation, an income tax so graduated that the wealthy bondholder who 
has become enriched anita, the results of the war shall pay off the large 
pension appropriations which the consequences of the war have im- 
posed upon the country, the rapid extinction of the public debt upon 
which our bankingsystem rests, and which must expire with it, free silver 
coinage, with an increased volume of currency, to supply the business 
wants and to revive the languishing industries of field and farm through- 
out the country. These matters have not concerned the framers of 
this measare. They tell usin the majority report that they have not 
been so much concerned about the prices of the articles we consume 
as they have been about fostering industries in the manner indicated 
in the bill. The bill may pass; it may ultimately become a law. 

The hour of reform and amelioration may be delayed. It has been 
long delayed by keeping alive the passions engendered by the war. 
But as they become softened by time the people will see more and more 
clearly each day, whatever the Republican party may have been in the 
past, that it has now become the party of favored monopolies and priv- 
ileges. The discussion of this subject will continue. y by day the 
cause of tariff reform will strengthen, and at last the Democratic party, 
with its distinctive principle of equal rights for all under the Consti- 
tution, and special privileges to no class, will restore the Government 
to what our fathers intended it to be, à Government shedding its bless- 
ings on all alike and leaving individual effort unencumbered to work 
out its own prosperity. When that happy day shall come, with sec- 
tional passions allayed, the sun will shine on a people busy at home 
pursuing, without restriction, the avocations of their own choice and 
extending their commerce abroad over every sea, in mapai free 
from prohibitory systems, the products of our own industry and bring- 
ing back in exchange the wealth of foreign and distant lands. 
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The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM D. BYNUM, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 13, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on importse— 


Mr. BYNUM said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I move to strike out 30 cents and insert 15 cents 
per gallon. 

The condition of affairs throughout the country calls for calm thought, 
honest e nviction, and sincere deliberation. As the Kepresentatives of 
the people, holding within our grasp their welfare, we owe to hem a 
higher duty than mere acquiescence in the tenets of parties or the plat- 
forms of conventions. 

We are contronted with difficulties the correct or incorrect solution 
of.which may bring prosperity and happiness or disasier and suffer- 
ing to millions of people. The great problems which are presented to 
us are not likely to be correctly solved in the blindnexs of partisan- 
ship, the rancor of debate, or under the lash of the caucus, which en- 
slaves freedom of thought and liberty of action. Patriotism will never 
consent to be influenced by the one or bound by the other in matters 
of such varied and vital concern. 

To successfully treat any disease or affliction requires a correct un- 
derstanding of its nature and its effects, These are ascertained by an 
examination of the condition of the patient. No other method can be 
pursued in treating diseases of the body politic. 

Never in the history of our country has there been such a demand 
upon Congress from all classes, interests, localities, and industries for 
legislation in their behalf as at the present. Why is it that the working- 
men have sent here a committee to guard their intrests and to urge 
legislation in their behalf? 

Why is it that the farmers have here representatives to watch legisla- 
tion which may affect their welfare? Is it because Congress is supposed 
to be pos<essed of some peculiar or supernatural power to shower pros- 

rity and wealth upon all, with injury to none? The people do not 
ive this ; they know that the Government is and always has been 
a pauper; that it never had a dollar from the hour of its creation that 
it did not take from the earnings of some citizen. That it is incapable 
of conferring a farthing, directly or indirectly, upon one citizen that 
it does not by its strong hand extort from another is self-evident. The 
people know this and they know it to their sorrow. Through the 
favoritism of the Government they have witnessed the growth and 
development of combinations and trasts to limit the sup»ly and con- 
trol prices until the great body of the people have become dependent 
upon concentrated capital for many of the necessaries of life, and they 
demand that this favoritism shall cease, 

A PROTECTIVE TARIFF A TRUST. 

The present tariff law, which is a free-trade measure as compared 
with the bill under consideration, is the charter of the most gigantic 
trust that has ever been formed. The provision of the Constitution 
conferring upon the Federal Government the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises to pay the debts and to provide for 
the common defense and general welfare was seriously canvassed by 
the able-t minds long before that instrument was framed and adopted. 
In urging such a power, Mr. Hamilton said: 

No mode can be so convenient as a sourceof revenue to the United States. It 

that im on trade, when not oderate or improperly laid, are 
one of the most eligible species of taxation. They fall in a great measure upon 
articles not of absolute necessity, and being partly transferred to the price of 
the commodity, are so far imperceptibly paid by the consumer. It is therefore 
sss oc IEE Coareen see CENTY DODOA A tuetahereaiton ACEAST tote: 
the duties with Pignat and the collection can without difficulty be 8 
y their own officers, 

ey can have no temptation to abuse this power, because the motive of reve- 
nue will check its own extremes, Experience has shown that moderate duties 
are more productive than high ones. When they are low s nation can trade 
abroad on better terms, its imports and exports will be la: the duties will be 
regul:rly paid, and arising on a greater 8 9 will yield more 
in the aggregate than when they are so high as to operste either as a probibi- 

tion or as an inducement to evade them by illicit practices, 

I doubt if a clearer or fairer exposition of the powers conferred by 
the eighth section of the Constitution can anywhere be found. In the 
opinion of Hamilton there would be no danger of the abuse of such a 
power. Motives of revenue would check extremes.“ From the en- 
actment of the first tariff law in 1789 down to 1888 no party ever claimed, 
no individual ever advocated that it was within the power of Congress 
to levy duties with a view to the destruction of commerce. Large im- 
ports mean large exports, and our forefathers were as jealous of the 
right to trade with foreign nations as they were of the right of repre- 
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sentation with taxation. All that was ever claimed prior to the Chicago 
convention in 1888, which every delegate who has not received an office 
is now satisfied was a blunder from beginning to end [laughter], was 
that dutiesshould be fixed high enough to put American manufacturers 
on a level with foreign producers. 

It was not long after the first law, which fixed an average rate of 8 
per cent., was enacted till the clamor was for more, and it has been for 
more ever since, although the average rate is now 45 per cent. 

When the people revolted at this abuse of constitutional power, 
when they demanded that a system of taxation that had grown so ex- 
orbitant that a larye surplus was being extorted from them each year 
by the Government should be reduced, the members of this great na- 
tional trust shouted in tones of apparent agony, free trade;“ and 
every time you pinch one of the members of this trust that is robbing 
the people under the protection of law he cries out, free trade, 
“tree trade. This is the trick of the burglar who fires the old dilap- 
idated structure upon the outskirts of the city to attract attention 
while he plunders the grand palaces in the center of their richest treas- 
ures, 

None but the friends of the protective system,“ shouted these cor- 
morants, ‘‘should be permitted to revise this sacred institution!“ The 
tax-payers had no rights to be considered. Their representatives, should 
they approach this monument? of oppression and injustice, were to be 
treated as vandals, Only the protected barons, who had grown sleek 
and fat off of the producers of the country, should be consulted as to 
changes that ought to be made, and when the Committee on Ways and 
Means of this House undertook to frame this measure they issued in- 
vitations to the protected monopolists to come before them and tell 
them what they wanted. 

They came! and they said, in substance, We want the sole right to 
plunder the masses of the people of this conntry, and they got it. We 
are plainly told by the majority ot the committee that the objects of 
ot this bill are not to obtain revenue, but toshut out importations; and, 
if we had not been told this, a glance at the provisions of it would be 
sufficient to convince us of thas fact. Was there ever a bolder attempt 
to pervert to base and selfish uses a constitutional prerogative granted 
by the people to the Federal Government to enable it to protect their 
rights and properties? 

Shall Congress increase and strengthen the powers of this combine 
to commit greater crimes against the helpless victims of its rapacity? 
Hamilton was unable to comprehend that this great power would be 
abused, that it would be subverted to enrich the tew and impoverish 
tbe many. 

Whatare the leading features ofthis measure? Itis provided therein: 

That until July 1, 1905, there shall be paid from any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated * to the producers of sugar * from 
beets,-orghum, or sugar-cane grown within the United Stated a bounty of 2 cents 
per pound. 

No longer does the robber seek to gather his plunder under the mask 
of protection. Boldly and defiantly has he thrown it from his face and 
in the open light of day proposes to exact his tribute in true brigand 
style. Where in the Constitution is the power to be found to tax one 
industry to support another? Why should the wheat-grower of the 
West be forced to pay a bounty of 2 cents per pound to the sugar-pro- 
ducer of the South and of the Pacific coast? Wasit the purpose of 
the framers of the Constitution that the Federal Government should 
take from one citizen the fruits of his toil and industry and bestow 
them upon another? 

If ths right exists to pay a bounty of 2 cents per pound to the pro- 
ducers of sugar, why not a dollar a pound? If it exists to pay a bounty 
for sugar, why not for wheat or corn and other products? If the power 
exists to take one penny from the earnings of one citizen to bestow it 
upon another, w y not to take without limit? Under our Constitu- 
tion we have confidently believed that the rights of the humblest and 
the property of the poorest citizen were as sacred and secure as those 
of the loſtiest and the highest; and until within recent years it was our 
pride and boast that no communistic sentiment was harbored by any 
class within the confines of our country. The civilized world was 
startled one morning when the news came that a band of socialists in 
one of our great cities had marched to Haymarket Square to proclaim 
on American soil their foul doctrines and that they had in their frenzy 
taken the lives of the peace officers who attempted to thwart their de- 


signs. : 
The leaders of this bloody conspiracy were tried, condemned, and ex- 
ecuted. If this bill becomes a law the communist will no longer march 
to Haymarket square under the red flag, for which he may be taken to 
the gallows, but bearing aloft the Stars and Stripes he will march to 
the Halls of Congress, where under the forms of law he can carry out 
his doctrines of taking the property of one citizen and giving it to an- 
other, without fear of arraignment or dread of pnuishment. Once this 
power is recognized, no one can foresee the result to which it may lead. 
There was produced in 1888 within the United States over 375,000,000 
pounds of su-ar; a bounty of 2 cents a pound would take from the 
Treasury annually over $7,500,000. It is but just I should say that 
the sugar-producers do not ask this bounty; they are as bitterly op- 
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to it as Iam; they know that the only protection which an in- 
ustry can constitutionally receive is that which is incident to a tariff 
for revenue. They know and the framers of this bill know that the 
people will never tolerate the payment of a bounty to any industry. 
Why, then, this discrimination? The reason is plain: the tax upon 
sugar is a revenue tax, eight dollars out of nine paid by consumers go 
into the Treasury, and therefore this industry is to be thrown overboard. 
The duty upon sugar last year yielded over $54,000,000; if this can be 
gotten rid of the iron, the pottery, the oil, the steel, and other trusts 
and combines can extort for themselyes $200,000,000 before the Gov- 
ernment will secure the amount of its revenue upon I am for 
a reduction of the duty on sugar to the revenue standard, but never for 
2 bounty. : 
TAXES INCREASED. 


The rates of duty by this bill have been increased upon those ar- 
ticles consumed in greatest quantities by the people. The duty on 
. from 1857 to 1861 was 24 per cent. In 1861 it was raised to 

per cent. In 1862, when the temporary war measure was en- 
acted, the duty was increased to 35 per cent. In 1864 an internal- 
revenue tax of 5 per cent. was placed on domestic manufactures, and 
as a compensation therefor the duty was increased from 35 to 40 per 
cent. Soon, after the war the internal tax was removed, but the 5 per 
cent. duty given as compensation for the same was not touched. 

In 1883 the tariff commiss on tully investigated the pottery question. 
They found that the duty on packages increased the duty about 15 per 
cent. on the common grade of earthenware and that this was an un- 
just discrimination against the grades used by the masses of the peo- 
ple. In the revision of 1883 the duty on packages, crates, etc., was re- 
moved; and as a compensation thereforand as an additional protection 
the duties were increased to 55 and 60 percent. The committee after 
having secured the passage of a measure restoring the duty on packages, 
which will increase the duty on the lower grad to 70 per cent., report 
this measure without making any reduction whatever. It can not be 
claimed that the increase is necessary to protect wages, because prior to 
the increase of 1883, when the duty was only 40 per cent., the operatives 
in this industry presented to Congress the following petition: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

iro dae} a ainak al nd ra apaina atear e npa dand sirika er 

3 and is inimical to his interests in its effects in fie 


price of living generally, respectfully petition your honorable bodies for such 
po age of the tariff as will reduce the rates on crockery to a revenue basis, 


It is a well known fact that the most p: rous manufacturers in 
the country to-day are those engaged in making earthenware, and yet 
they are to be given an increase of at least 15 per cent. upon the com- 
mon ware. The pottery combine must have contributed handsomely 
to the campaign fund. 5 

1 TIN-PLATE, 
The duty on tin-plate is increased by this bill from 1 cent to 2.2 cents 
pound. At the present rate the aggregate amount of duty on tin- 
is $7,279,459. The increase will add about $9,000,000 more, 
making the duty $16,000,000 or more. No tin-plates are produced in 
this country; all we consume are imported. Then, why such an in- 
crease? Why not give to the poorer people cheap tinware? Why not 
put this article on the free-list and enable our canning establishments to 
gell their products at lower prices and to enlarge their business by ex- 
rtations? By so doing, they would employ more hands and pay 
er wages. The majority of the committee inform us that the in- 
crease will enable us to make our tin-plate in this country and that 
twenty-four thousand men will find employment in the industry. Now, 
contrast the difference between the Mills bill, in which tin-plate was 
placed on the free-list, and this measure, which fixes the duty at 2.2 
cents per pound. To produce the amount of tin-plate consumed by us 
in this country will cost the people over and above what it would had 
the Mills bill become a law $16,000,000. This expenditure, the com- 
mittee tell us, will enable us to give employment to twenty-four thou- 


ent let us grant that the men that will secure 
employment are all idle. Sixteen millions of dollars divided between 
twenty-four thousand men gives to each $666. Now the average an- 
nual paid to each employé in this country is only about $330. 
Would it not be cheaper to pay these men the annual rate of wages to 
remain idle? In fact the whole tax would enable us to maintain forty- 
eight thousand men in idleness. The only purpose, I apprehend, in 
putting a man at work is to enable him to become a consumer of agri- 
cultural and other products; but if by free tin-plates we can secure 
two consumers by allowing them do nothing to where we could only 
secure one by making them work, where is the benefit in making them 
toil? Is not this a remarkable showing? But this is not all. The 
advocates of this tax assume that all the products imported areso much 
loss of wealth to the nation. They say by producing our tin-plates at 
home we will save $21,000,000, which we now send abroad. 

In this idea is embodied the fallacy of the protectivedoctrine. They 
consider this as so much money sent out of the country, as so much 


lost. The truth is the loss of wealth is all the other way; by not buy- 
ing this abroad, by preventing the exchange and compelling our work- 
men to make it. The twenty-four thousand men if unrestricted will 
manufacture other products. If they can produce tin- plates at a cost 
of $37,000,000 (twenty-one millions cost and sixteen millions of tax) 
4 can produce thirty-seven millions’ worth of products of some other 


If given an opportunity to exchange upon a fair basis they will ex- 
port the thirty-seven millions’ worth of other products, exchange 
twenty-one millions’ worth of them for the tin-plates we must have, 
and have a surplus of sixteen millions of money or products they have 
taken in exchange to bring home and add to the wealth of the coun- 
try. Instead of benefiting the country by this increase it would simply 
destroy the producing capacity of the twenty-four thousand men just 
$16,000, 000. 

What is the object of this enormous increase in tin-plates? It can 
not be because of that old threadbare argument that home competition 
will reduce the price below what we are now paying. The manuafact- 
urers of sheet iron and steel, who have enjoyed protection for years, 
are selling their product at 4 cents per pound. Ninety-five per cent. 
of timplates is sheet iron or steel, and yet we are paying to foreign 
manufacturers but 3 cents a pound for tin-plates. The only persons 
who will be benefited by this increase of duty are the manufacturers 
of sheets of iron or steel, who will be able to supply the tin-plate manu- 
facturers at 4 cents per pound. 

The sheet-iron trust been well provided for by the committee. 


TAX ON TOBACCO. 


The duty on tobacco and manufactures of same has been increased 
from 81,50 to 152.46 percent. The rate on Sumatra leaf used by cigar 
manufacturers has been increased from 75 cents to $2 per pound. The 
increase in the revenue on tobacco is $9,454,070. The farmers will de- 
rive no benefit from this increase. We imported in 1888 11,501,749 
pounds of Havana and 7,093,393 pounds of Sumatra. Our farmers dur- 
ing the same year raised 563,794,264 pounds, of which they exported 
262,683,821 pounds, nearly 15 pounds exported to 1 imported. The 
Sumatra leaf sold for $1.80 per pound, while the American wrapper- 
leaf commanded only about 25centsperpound. Sumatra wrappers and 
Cuban filler-leaf is imported and worked up by our cigar manufacturers 
because our consumers will have nothing else. The great difference 
in the cost of imported and domestic tobaccos under the present rates 
oe to convince any person that one can not be substituted for the 
other. 

A great majority of our smokers will use only the best of cigars, and 
if they are not made in this country they will be imported. 

If the duties were reduced instead of increased, so that onr manu- 
facturers could afford to make a good five-cent cigar for export, our 
manufactures would be increased, a greater amount of domestic tobacco 
consumed, a larger number of operatives would find employment, and 
our farmers would find a better market for their surplus products. 
The increase of duties as provided will greatly cripple, if not destroy, 
an industry in which are engaged 150,000 employ: Drive these men 
from the bench to the field and where is the benefit to the farmer? 

Woo. 

The duties on wool and woolen goods have been greatly increased. If 
it were possible for the wool-growers to derive any benefit from the in- 
crease of duty on raw wool, they are robbed of it twice over by the 
additional protection put upon woolen goods. 

It is impossible to go fully into the details of the effect of a duty upon 
wool in a general argument, and I shall only touch upon the main 
points. 

The committee state that we produced last year about 245,000,000 
pounds of wool. The gross value of the clip was about $70,000,000. 
We are also informed by the committee that the number of persons 
owning flocks were in excess of a million. A division of the gross 
products between the wool-growers would give to each about $70 for 
his year’s labor. This is certainly a thriving industry! This large 
number of wool-growers was, say the committee, to a considerable ex- 
tent withdrawn from the business of raising grain and other farm prod- 
ucts, = which they must return if wool-growing can not be profitably 

ursued. 

i It is conceding too much, however, to give to the shepherds credit for 
the entire product; capital invested in lands and flocks should be de- 
ducted; this would leave much less than $70 as the net income. At 
least $10 should be deducted, leaving the enormous sum of $60 per an- 
num as the earnings of each man in sheep husbandry. Evi- 
dently these persons were too busily engaged to do anything else. 
Think of it, 1, 000, 000 wool-growers at work constantly for 20 cents a 
day. 

The fact is that except upon „ur cheap lands in the West the pro- 
duction of wool is not an industry of itself; it is a mere incident to the 
agricultural industry, and the profits from it, so faras the growth of 
wool is concerned, are less than those from the poultry that run in the 
barn-yard, taking care of themselves and costing nothing. A flock of 
sheep can profitably be kept on almost every farm, but the number will 
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not be largely increased; the price of lambs for food is too great, in this 
meat-consuming climate, to admit of their being kept simply for the 
woo] they produce. The consumption of sheep is increasing in this 
country every year. 

The tariff on wool has not increased the number of sheep. In 1850 
we had 21,723,220 sheep, and in 1889 42,599,079. In 1850 we had a 
population of 23,191,876; so that with free wool we had nearly onesheep 
per es while in 1889, under twenty years of high protection, we 

the ratio of only about two-thirds of a sheep per capita. The com- 
mittee, however, inform us that the fleece is much larger than under 
free trade. This protective invention isa wonderful machine; it oper- 
ates in mysterious ways and accomplishes marvelous results. 

We imported last year, in different forms, about 350,000,000 pounds 
of wool, our consumption being about 600,000,000 pounds. The price 
of wool ever since 1867, when the high tariff was adopted, has been go- 
ing down. The committee in their report say the industry was in a 
3 condition in 1883, but that since then it has been going 

own. The fact is, while there was a large increase in the number of 
sheep, incident to the discovery of the arid regions and opening up of 
our cheap lands in the West, the price of wool during all that time 
was going down and the number of sheep in the older sections of the 
country was diminishing, and it was only a question of time when the 

it would be reached and we should start on the downward grade. 

t was reached, not in 1883, when the tariff on wool was reduced, but 

in 1884, when we had over 50,000,000 sheep, and since then the 

number of sheep has dropped to our present standard, and the produc- 

tion of wool from 308,000,000 pounds to 245,000,000, In 1886 we had 

48,322,331 head of sheep; on January 1, 1889, this number had been 
reduced 5,723,252. 

In the United Kingdom, where they have free wool and high-priced 
lands, they had, in 1886 28,955,240 head of sheep and in 1888, 28,936,- 
716, a reduction of only 18,424 head. With free wool France had in 
1885 22,616,547 sheep and in 1887 22,808,190, an increase of 191,643 
head. How is it that with free wool the United Kingdom can main- 
tain 235 sheep to the square mile, France 100 sheep to the square mile, 
while we in the United States, under high protection, can not main- 
tain 14 to the square mile. The United Kingdom imported in 1888, 
664,123,829 pounds of wool and exported 400,160,602 pounds. 

Instead of prohibiting importations, of destroying trade, she opens 
wide her ports to the wool producers of the world, gives the greatest 
varieties and cheapest materials to her operatives to work up, furnishes 
commerce for her ships, and establishes within her city the wool mar- 
ket of the world, thus giving employment to millions of her people that 
might otherwise be out of work. We import more wool from the 
United Kingdom than from any other country; in 1881 we imported 
24,556,110 pounds and in 1889 53,923,402 against 10,242,914 pounds 
from Australia, the greatest wool-producing country in the world. That 
we have been injured by the tariffon wool there can be no question. 
The production of domestic wool has been going down and the impor- 
tations of manufactured goods, under a high rate of duty, going up. 
Last year we imported over fifty-two millions’ worth, upon which we 
paid duties to the amountof over $35,000,000, The duty last yearaver- 

67.15 per cent., and by this measure it is proposed to increase 
it to 91.76 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, a large number of my constituents are wage-workers. 
In the railroad yards and shops, in the foundries, in the factories, in 
the mills, in the packing-houses, in the glass-works, and everywhere 
within the district I have the boner to represent are to be found hun- 
dreds of wage-workers, in a climate often severe and rigorous, and in 
their behalt I protest against a tax of 92 per cent. upon the clothing 
they and their families must consume. If such a burden upon those 
who toil year in and year out and see nothing but toil in advance is 

to sustain an industry that now, confessedly, pays to those 

in it but 20 cents per day, why should it be fostered at such a 
sacrifice? The injuries inflicted upon the people by this enormous 
tax are tenfold the benefits conferred upon the wool-growers. ‘The pros- 
perity of the people and the wealth of the country depend upon the 
prones good to the greatest number, and we should legislate with that 


W. 

The woolen industries under the present rates have been crushed. 
With an increase of duty on wool from 34 to 46 per cent. will they be 
any better off? Prosperity to the manufacturer can only come with 
prosperity to the consumer. The present rate of duty on wool has 
driven nearly every manufactory to the production of shoddy; it is 
said in many localities in the East not a mill can be found that has 
not a shoddy-picker attached. In 1870 the shoddy mills used about 
19,000,000 pounds of shoddy and in 1880 over 52,000,000 pounds. In- 
stead of increasing the production of wool we have driven the manu- 
facturers to the use of substitutes, and by that means have reduced the 
price of domestic wool. In 1888 we imported 4. 057. 731 pounds of rags, 
shoddy, mungo, etc.; last year the receipts were more than doubled, 
8,478,984 pounds coming in. 

Notlongago a steam-ship with more than six hundred emigrant pas- 
sengers on board was reported lost; days passed with no ti and 
a pall of sorrow and gloom began to settle upon the faces of those 


whose dear ones, it was believed, had gone down in the fathomless 
ocean, Whata change, when the news was flashed across the ocean that, 
though the vessel had foundered in the storm, not a passenger had 
been lost, but that all had been rescued by the heroism of Captain 
Murrill, who had thrown his cargo into the sea and taken on 

his ship every person on the ill-fated vessel, that was fast going down, 

For this noble deed the gallant, generous, and brave captain was 
landed by the press, banqueted by exchanges and municipalities, and 
honored by the people of the civilized world. I would not now pluck 
a single laurel from the wreath of honor and renown placed upon the 
brow of the generous-hearted commander for his noble sacrifice, but I 
confess that the sentiment and poetry of the deed, in casting his cargo 
overboard, was appreciably marred when I read that the precious freight 
dumped into the ocean was rags—rags out of which some manufacturer 
would have made all-wool cloth for a ten-dollar suit of clothes, to be 
exhibited, not worn, by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means as the beneficent result of a protective tariff. 

The number of failures in the woolen industry within the last few 
years has been appalling, and the increased rates on wool will cripple 
if not destroy those that have withstood the crash. 

The tariff on wool has not only been destructive of the woolen in- 
dustry, but its effect on commerce and other industries has been in- 
calculable. We can not trade to any large extent directly with wool- 
producing countries. Only certain grades of wool can be imported. 
It takes an expert to purchase wool for the American market. A 
trader who would take a cargo of our surplus wheat, machinery, or 
agricultural implements to South America or Australia and exchange 
for wool would likely be bankrupt on the first trip. 

Wool containing a large per cent. of waste can not be imported except 
at a loss; consequently, the wool is gathered up by British ships and 
taken to London, where the American purchases, with freights, com- 
missions, insurance, and interest, all going to the British dealer, added. 
No one can estimate the disadvantages of an unnatural trade. Eng- 
land to-day is our middleman; she takes more than half of our — 
ucts and distributes them to other nations and purchases from them 
supplies which we must have. Her commissions freights, and profits 
off of our foreign commerce aresuflicient toimpoverishany nation. With 
free wool new life would be infused into every industry, our commerce 
would begin to grow, and a general era of prosperity would return to 
gladden the hearts and homes of our laboring people. . 

THE POLICY OF PROTECTION BY RESTRICTION A FALLACY, 


It is beyond comprehension how a great party can tenaciously cling 
to a theory that is contrary to every experience from the foundation of 
the world. No nation has ever grown great, no people p rous and 
intelligent except by trade and commeree, The efforts of the King of 
Great Britain to cut off the trade of the colonies from all parts of the 
world was a cause for rebellion. Ex-Senator McDonald, of Indiana, 
fortibly presented this thought, and I quote his words: 

In every age of the world the wealth and power of a nation have been judged 
more by the extent and character of its commerce by any other standard; 
and in ancient as well as in modern times those nations that displayed the 
most enterprise in commercial pursuits have led the vau in the march of civil- 
ization. Of theancient nations the Phoniciansare undoubtedly entitled tothe 
front rank asa commercial people. Their landed were not im- 
portant, consisting of a strip of country not more than 20 miles wide and 120 
miles long, lying north of Palestine; bounded on the west by the Mediterranean 
Sea and on east by the Lebanon Mountains, its whole extent did not exceed 
2,000 square miles, and was liltle else than the foothills of the Lebanon range, 
with here and there a promontory jutting out into the sen. On two of those 
promontories were founded two of their chief cities, Tyre and Sidon. 

The mountains of Lebanon furnished them mater for cons: ructing their 
ships; their supplies were drawn from the island city Cyprus,and soon the 
—.— known world paid tribute to them. Eight hundred years before the dawn 


The benefits of trade are that it gives to the people of every country 
the same advantages of the natural growths and products of every 
climate, soil, and season round the globe. It brings to a nation the 
greatest diversity of industries, to the manufacturer the cheapest and 
best materials, to the laborer the greatest luxuries and highest wages, 
to the farmer the greatest number of consumers, to the merchant the 
greatest number of customers, to the conntry the highest prosperity, 
and to the people the greatest contentment and happiness, 

The difference between the high protectionist and the revenue re- 
former is that the protectionist would keep out of the country those 
things which can, from natural causes, be produced cheaper abroad and 
compel their production at home, while the revenue reformer would take 
advantage of those laws and encourage the production of those things 
which can be produced at home at the lowest cost and sold abroad at 
the highest price, or rather exchanged for those things that are produced 
there cheaper than we can produce them. Trade is but an exchange of 
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products, and if we exclude what other nations have to give us in ex- 
change we at the same time prevent our own people from selling to 
them. If the people of Australia can not sell to us their wool they can 
not buy liberally of us our agricultural implements, carriages, rail- 
road cars, wheat, tobacco, lumber, etc. 

We sold to them last year considerable quantities of these and other 
articles. In the city of Indianapolis is a mannfactory of mill machin- 
ery in which is employed a large number of skilled workmen. The 
manufacturers two years ago supplied two or three mills in South 
America and Australia with machinery. While working in this shop 
the men received much higher wages than farm hands. because they 
were skilled workmen. The manulacturer, when he sold the machin- 
ery in these countries, received as much for it as he would or could in 
the home market. 

Directly or indirectly this machinery was exchanged for the products 
of those countries, chiefly wool. 

Wool is grown in Australia for 20 cents a pound; if the product of 
the laborers in the shops at Indianapolis was taken to Australia and 
exchanged for wool at 20 cents a pound, are not these men practically 
producing wool in that establishment for 20 centsa pound; are not they 
growing wool at the lowest cost for the highest wages? Wool can not 
be grown profitably in this country on the farms, so the Ohio farmer 
tells us, for less than 40 cents a pound. The farmers that sell bread- 
stuffs and fruit to the people of Australia are raising wool on the very 
land they are cultivating, at the lowest price, if no duty had to be 

d. 


Now, the authors of this bill propose that the Government shall put 
such a tax on wool as that it will cost, when brought within the limits 
of our country, 40 cents per pound. By depreciating the purchasing 
power of the labor of our farmers and wage-workers one-half they claim 
they are protecting them. 

This is the effect of a prohibitòry tax as applied to materials. 

It drives labor out of the most profitable industries and into those 
3 less skill, it cripples manulacturers, reduces both production 

consumption, and imposes upon the people the hardest conditions 
of life. Let the rates of duty upon articles of manutacture be suffi- 
cient to fully compensate tor the difference in the labor-costs of pro- 
duction; it this does not yield a sufficient revenue, raise the balance 
from revenue articles, but keep hands off of raw materials which our 
manufacturers and workmen must have to make articles for home con- 
sumption as well as for export. 


ATTEMPT TO DECEIVE THE FARMERS, 


The monopolists, aware of the destruction and ruin that has been 
brought upon the agriculturists, are now attempting to play upon their 
credulity and make them believe that they have been taken into full 
partnership and that they will receive large dividends upon their in- 
vestments. The farmersare told that this bill was framed with special 
reference to the protection of their interests. 


FLAXSEED. 


The duty on linseed oil used by the farmer is fixed at 30 cents per 
gallon, and the duty on flaxseed, which the farmer raises and which 
produces the oil, is fixed at 30 cents per bushel. This may appear all 
right to the farmer, but a bushel of seed produces 24 gallons of oil. 

The manufacturers, therefore, import the oil in the seed tor 12 cents 
a gallon, while the farmer must pay 30 cents per gallon tax if he im- 

rts. The linseed-oil trust has been in existence about two years. 
Before it was formed oil sold at from 35 to 40 cents per gallon; to-day 

‘ou can not buy a gallon at wholesale for less than 60 cents per gal- 
loa. The trust regulates the price of the seed, and by the aid of the 
tariff has raised the price of the oil almost a hundred per cent. The 
qurma from Wisconsin [Mr. LIND], in the last Congress, upon the 
ue proportions between the rates on oil and seed, said: 

One bushel of flaxseed will produce 2} 8 linseed oil. The protection 

on the li oil is 25 cents per gulion. ence you will see that a bushel ot 
has a protection of 62} cents, The-e rates are disproportionate. It is 
ay fag ea to the farmer and to the consumer, and leaves a margin for the 
trust in oil. 

Why is he not denouncing the rates fixed in this bill, which are a 
greater outrage upon his farmer constituents than the present law and 
not half as just as the Mills bill, to which he took exceptions? Under 
the provisions of the measure under consideration the farmer pays to 
the trust 30 cents a gallon tax or protection, while the trust brings in 
the oil in the seed for 12 cents a gallon. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] says since the duty was in- 
ereased on flaxseed oil mills have sprung up in his State and are pros- 
perous, Certainly, and there is not a mill in his State that is not a 
member of the trust, and they are charging the farmers of that State 
60 cents a gallon for oil, and he has aided the trust to maintain this 
price, while he has given to the farmers on their seed not one-half so 
much. This bill is full of just sach protection as this to the farmer. 
Lappian on the Democratic side.] 

e duty on wheat has been increased from 20 to 25 cents per 
bushel, This they say has been done to keep out the foreign products 
and secure the home market from ruin. Last year we imported 1,946 


bushels, for which we paid $2.05 per busbel. I do not know for what 
purpose this wheat was imported. I have been told that flour from 
American wheat would not make noodles,and I presume this 1,946 bushe 
els found its way here that we might have some fresh noodles and en- 
joy noodle soup. 

The duty paid was $389; the increase of protection amounts to $97. 
This action of the committee has been heralded all over the country as 
a triumph for the farmers. 

This great increase of protection on wheat I know will gladden the 
hearts of the farmers in Indiana, who in a single year have harvested 
over $50,000,000 worth of the golden sheaf. 

And the duty on corn is raised trom 10 to 15 cents per bushel. Thanks; 
we are going to hold our corn market too. Last year we imported 
2,388 bushels, about as much as one man with a team could raise. I 
do not know what this corn was used for, but I know what would have 
become of it if it had ever reached Kansas, 

The increased protection on corn amounts to $119, What wealth our 
farmers will harvest from the increase of duty on wheat and corn. 

The duty, we are reminded, has been increased on cattle, sheep, and 
hogs. The idea of trying to keep a hog out with a protective tariff. 
Last vear we imported $542,767 worth of cattle, $4,770 worth of hogs, 
and $1,189,192 worth of sheep; in all, $1,736,726. The duties paid on 
these importations were $347,344; the proposed rate would increase the 
duty to $926,724, a net increase of duty on corn, wheat, cattle, sheep, 
and hogs of $579,585. 

The tarmers are given a little over a half million dollars on five lead- 
ing productions, which is of no benefit whatever to them, but unques- 
tionably an injury, while the manulacturers of sheet-iron and steel are 
given $9,000,000 on tin plate. 

Is there any farmer of so little intelligence as to believe that these 
importations affected the prices of the domestic products one penny? 
We exported during the same year $17,010,000 worth of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs, besides $34,000,000 worth of bacon and hams, $22,000,000 
worth of beef products, and over 88,000, 000 worth of other meats. 

The rate fixed in this bill gives to the wool-growers $2,643,906 in- 
crease of protection, while it gives to the manufacturers of woolen goods 
$12,972,349 of increase. 


SILK. 


I admit, Mr. Chairman, that the committee has effected a great thing 
for the farmers by providing a bounty of $1 for each pound of silk as 
reeled from cocoons in this country and 7 cents for each pound of 
cocoons, scientifically known as Bombyx mori. But, Mr. Chairman, I 
am afraid the farmers I represent will not appreciate this effort of the 
committee, They are in facta peculiar people. They have a fond- 
ness for raising two-year-old steers that will weigh 1,800 pounds, and 
nine-month-old pigs that will weigh 3V0 pounds, and large, fine draught 
horses, and I am afraid they will not abandon these and take to the Bom- 
byx mori. ' 

But, Mr. Chairman, the committee has been exceedingly kind in 
making asuggestion in relation to this. They say, To produce the co- 
coons necessary will give temporary but remunerative employment to 
the families of half a million farmers every season. It is not the farm- 
ers they propose to put to work, but their wives and children. They 
have burdened the farmer till he is unable to keep up and they now 
graciously assume to provide work for his children, so that the bleeding 
process may continue awhile longer. 

Having done so much for the farmer, they say to him. Come now; 
let us join together and pass this bill and establish a home market for 
all our produets.“ 5 

The Secretary of Agriculture has discovered what that Department 
was created for and has issued a manifesto to the farmers calling their 
attention to the depressed condition of the agricultural industry and 
declaring that he will make war on the fellah of Egypt and the ryot 
of India should they attempt to invade our home market.” 

The American farmers do not, and never will, compete with the labor 
of the peasants of Europe, the fellah of Egypt, or the ryot of India in 
the home market, but for years, while taxed upon ev ing they 
consumed of manufactures, have met them, in the sale of their prod- 
ucts, in the European market, which fixed the prices for the whole 
world. A home market for our products! I had occasion some years 
ago to expose this sophistry and I can not improve upon what I then 
said, and I repeat it. 

In answer to this claim Governor Whitcomb said: 


Let us see if the manufacturers can give usa double price for our produce, 
Let us see if they can cousume it. In the good old times of virtue and simplic- 
ity the mother and daughter in a thrifty farmer’s family did their own spinning 
and weaving, and were able to clothe their fathers and brothers. By modern 
improvements most of our clothing is made in the large manufactories. Now, 
suppose that two men engaged in manufacturing were able to clothe as many 
who bo bot be engaged in raising provisions, and that they should mutually 
supply each other. 

But the thrifty farmer and his sons could easily raise a great deal more: Pro, 
visions than the whole family. men and women, could eat. Ten able- ied 
men on our Western farms, therefore, can furnish far more than ten puny man- 
ufacturers could consume., 

But this comparison would be conceding entirely too much. Calculate the 
number of yards of clothing, the number of hats and pairs of shoes that the ten 
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farmers would use in the course of a year, and then how long it would take the 
ten manufacturers to make those articles, Now, the real condition of our man- 

ries makes the ditference still greater. e great difference consists in 
the wonderful improvements made in machinery. It is ascertained that one 
man with a spinning machine can produce as much yarn as two hundred and 
sixty-seren men can each with a one-thread wheel. 

Now, even if it took one manufacturer ail his time to make clothing for one 
farmer, the same manufacturer with the assistance of a machine could make 
enough, from the above calculation, to clothe two hundred and sixty-seven 
farmers. But this eee eee PETA has but one mouth to feed ( man 
who tends it), and one farmer by planting a few more rows of corn could stut? 
that mouth into an apoplexy. hat will the other two hundred and sixty-six 
farmers do with their surplus? 5 


This was nearly fifty years ago. There has been greater improve- 
ment in the last fifty years. 

In 1860 we produced about 171,090,000 bushels of wheat, less than 6 bushels per 
capita, while in 1880 we produced over 454,000,000 bushels, about 9 bushels per 
capita, The increase in manufactured products per capita has been equally as 
great. In 1860 we produced of manufactures 1, 888,861. 67, about $60 per capita, 
while in 180 we produced 85.363.579, 191, over $100 per capita. 

In 18% the farmers exported more wheat, including flour, than the entife crop 
of 1860, The increase in population from 1860 to 1880 was about 62 per cent, 
while the increase in manufactured products was over 350 per cent., and the in- 
erease in wheat over 375 per cent. 

Upon one side the manufactories have multiplied until we can no longer con- 
sume their gouds, and upon the other the farmers have, by the use of machin- 
ery and improved methods of farming, increased their crops until we are un- 
able to consume their products. In this condition the manufacturers say to the 
farmers, ‘*Give us protection and we will increase in number and increase the 
number of our employés till we can consume all your surplus.” 

But the manufacturers are already making more than we consume in many 
kinds of products. 

Now, when they propose to increase their number, so as to be able to con- 
sume our surplus of agricultural products, will they tell us where and to whom 
they expect to sell their goods? 


Suppose, Mr. Chairman, for the sake of argument, we could so adjust 
and so regulate production and consumption that for a sing e year the 
home market would be eqnal in supply and demand, what assurance 
would we have that the same results would obtain the next year? The 
condition of the winter is likely to reduce or increase the yield of wheat 
100,000,000 bushels. A drought in the corn belt may reduce the corn 
crop 25 to 40 per cent. 

The potato crop may bea failure any year. We might bya favorable 
season produce a large surplus over the standard we had fixed; the crop 
in Europe at the same time might be short; here would be a chance lor 
the farmers, but, having established a home market, no ships either 
foreign or American would be plying between our shores and other 
countries; hence we could do nothing but consume the whole crop. 
Should we have regulated the home market“ by a favorable season, 
the next year might be an unfavorable one and our supplies tall short; 
this would be exceedingly embarrassing; we might at such a time be 
willing to see the ryot or the ſellah come over and bring a few sacks of 
corn and wheat. 

. Production and consumption are matters that are a little difficult to 
control, at all times, and I submit that those who are engaged in this 
“home market” theory are likely to encounter some obstacles before 
they get things in perfect running order. 

The thought of our having to play gluttons one year and of being 
put on half rations the next will not be relished by many. 


WHAT HAS INJURED THE FARMERS’ MARKET? 


The farmers have not only been hoodwinked on the tariff question, but 
have been defrauded on other questions, and unless they align them- 
selves with their friends, and that very soon, they will be sadly out- 
witted again. 

In 18¢0 our farmers exported over 144,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
valued at $170,000,000, and flour valued at 835.000, 000; total, $210,- 
000,000; while Russia exported about 30,000,000 bushels, valued at 
$48,000,000, and British India abont 14,000,000 bushels, valued at 
$16,000,000, 

During that year the American farmers sold $210,000,000 worth of 
wheat and flour, while Russia and Indiasold $70,000,000 worth, a bal- 
ance of $125,000,000 in our favor, 

In 1888 our farmers shipped abroad about 50,000,000 bushels ot 
wheat, valued at $44,000,000, and $54,000,000 worth of flour; total, 
$98,000,000; while Kussia exported 126,000,000 bushels, valued at 
$119,000,000, a d India 32,000,000 bushels, valued at $36,000,000. 
During the latter year the balance was against our farmers to the ex- 
tent of 857. 000, 000. 

Why is it that our farmers in such a short space of time have been 
almost forced out of the European market? ‘The main reason is be- 
cause of the unreciprocal adjustment of our tariff. But there is also 
another cause, 

The demonetization of silver was a most serious blow to our agri- 
cultural industry. It was done in the interest of capital and against 
the producers and the debtor class. The conception and enactment 
of such a measure, when the people were recovering from the losses ot 
a terrible war and ihe nation had outstanding 81, 500, 000, 000 of bonds, 
payable in coin, truly illustrate the merciless greed ot the money power 
to grasp the entire wealth of the country and reduce the people to the 
condition of slaves. 


At the time silver was demonetized we had discovered vast deposits 
of silver ore in the Western Territories, and soon would have been able 
to resume specie payments without the ordeal through which pai aman 
from 1873 to 1879, From the time of the demonetization of silver to 
the present time the price of silver bullion has been going down, In 
1873 it was worth par, while to-day it is worth 79} cents on the dollar, 
The partial restoration of coinage in 1877 gave some rehef to the debtor 
classes by supplying about twenty-lour millions of money per annum, 
but the coinage o! that amount, being only about half our output, did 
not arrest the downward tendency of silver bullion. 

From 1873 to the present we have exported about two hundred and 
twenty millions’ worth of silver bullion, The farmers of India usi 
nothing but silver and having but little of that, here was a grand fiel 
for the Europeans, They bought oursilver at a large discount; passed 
it off in India at par; developed the agricultural fields there; built rail- 
roads and purchased all the wheat that could be raised, and are tast forc- 
ing the American farmers out of their market. It was the profit made 
upon our si ver, which we should have coined into money, that has en- 
abled the British Government to develop her possessions in India and 
to draw from there a great portion of her supplie=. 

The money powers have framed and have pending in this House a 
most cunningly devised measure for stopping the coinage of the silver 
dollar, without furnishing anything to take its place, and, like the 
tariff bill, it is all for the benefit of the farmer. 

These are not the only insidious measures which the majority side 
have brought into this House and propose toenact into law. By main- 
taining the war tariff, which places high rates of duty on materials 
used in the construction of ships, our merchant ships have almost dis- 
appeared. The farmers are told that if we only had ships we would 
have commerce, and the surplus wheat, corn, etc., would finda market 
abroad, notwithstanding the ryot and the fellah. 

The farmers of the West, influenced by this seductive argument, are 
expected to join in and help pass a measure now on the Calendar to 
subsidize ships. This bill proviiles that there shall be paid to the 
owners of American vessels carrying freights to foreign countries and 
returning from same 30 cents per ton for each tho d miles traveled. 
The practical effect of such a measure has been aptly illustrated by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] in his minority report, in 
which he says: 

Wheat could be transported from California or Oregon to Liverpool and re- 
ceive n bounty of 20 to 25 cents a bushel. It would also be ble toship wheat 
from San Francisco, Cal., or Portland, Oregon, to some South American port, 
und then reship to New York and other Atiantic cities.and receive from the 
Government 40 cents a bushel, thus militating against the wheat-growing in- 
terests of the Easteru States, 

To il'ustrate, suppose a ship of 4,000 tons, with 1,000 bushels of wheat, sailed 
from Portland, Oregon, to some South American port, a distance of 7,000 miles; 
the ship would receive $8,400—that is, 7,000 miles at 30 cents a ton for every 1,000 
miles sailed. Tue wheat could then be reshipped in a vessel of like character 
to New York, say 5,000 miles, and for this voyage the Government would pay 
$6,000. The same wheat could then be reshipped in a similar vessel for Liver- 
pool, for which the Government would pay $3,600. 

To illustrate the consequence of such a changed condition u 
ing sections of the Middle and Eastern States, I will cite the ollowing from a 
recent address by the president of the New York Produce Exchange: The dif- 
ference in the cost of n single penny in laying down grain at Liverpool may de- 
termine the question whether millions of bushe!s shall be supplied by this coun- 
try or shall be drawn from the ample fields ot Sip gh or Southern Russia.” 

t would be well for us to inquire if under this bill, should it become a law, it 
would not become profitable to bring wheat from British India to New York. 
Coal could be brought from Nova Scotia and compete with American coal in all 
our Atlantic ports, and by the use of the Welland Canal could compet» with our 
coal in all the lake cities. To illustrate, a %,000-ton ship, carrying 500 tons of 
Nova Scotia coal for New Vork. would receive a bounty of 8600, f. e., 30 cents a 
ton for 581 miles, and the duty would be $375, thus entering the coal free of duty 
and leaving the ship-owners $ 25 bounty. 

Iron ore could be brought from Spain and draw a bounty from the Govern- 
ment of $4 per ton, and thus transfer the iron furnaces to the Atlantic coast, 


Let the farmers of the West contemplate for a moment the effects of 
this measure, The bounty on sugar pales into insignificance in com- 
parison with it. They pay freights a thousand miles to the seaboard, 
aud when their grain is landed there it may meet in competition the 
grain from some other country or from California or Oregon which they 
have been taxed to carry around the coast. 

It looks, Mr. Chairman, as if the farmersof tlre Mississippi Valley wero 
to be taxed until there was nothing left to tax but their taxes. 

They are taxed to improve our harbors and then taxed to close them 
up with a prohibitory tariff. 

They are taxed to prevent any commerce from coming to us from 
other nations an are to be taxed to send American ships a ter the same. 
Taxed to build up a home market, then taxed to tear it down. 

Mr. Chairman, if prosperity shall ever return to our agricultural in- 
dustry; if our manufacturers ever succeed in giving to the producers a 
better market lor their products; if our wage-workers are ever given 
better wages and steady employment, it wiil not be done by a further 
exercise of the taxing power of the Government, but by taking off some 
of the burdens that have dragged them down until their appeals for 
aid are borne to us upon every breeze. Expansion, and not contraction, 
emancipation, and not coercion, deliverance, and not captivity, are what 
the industries, the energy, and the labor of the country require to re- 
store them to a free and prosperous condition. 


wheat-grow- 
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Newton W. Nutting. 
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HON. THOMAS O. CATCHINGS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 5, 1890, 
t to the memo: Ne W. Nutting, 
VVV 

Mr. CATCHINGS said: = 

Mr. SPEAKER: A warm friendship existed between Judge Nutting 
and myself almost from the beginning of our acquaintance. 

The first time I ever saw him was the day the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors of the Fiftieth Congress, of which we were members, as- 
sembled for organization. I was immediately attracted by his uncom- 
monly handsome face and figure and his quiet and modest though 
manly demeanor; and, seeking an introduction to him after the com- 
mittee had adjourned, a long and to me most interesting conversation 
ensued. The acquaintance thus began soon ripened into a warm at- 
tachment, and many times after the labors of the committee for the 
day were finished did we linger iu the rooms and exehange our thoughts 
and opinions and experiences. 

He was a man of deep convictions, largo information, and charitable 
judgment, Though our early environments had placed us wide apart 
as to many things, I found him singularly free from intolerance, a good 
listener as well as a good talker, patient in argument, and always court- 
eous and kindly. 

He was a very patriotic man, an ardent believer in American insti- 
tutions, hopeful always of the nation’s future (though not blind to the 
perplexing problems confronting us), and firm in the belief that a great 
people, though at times swayed by passion, will always in the end tri- 
umph over difficulty and danger. 

His own early struggles and his own successes, no doubt, had laid 
the foundation in his mind and heart for his absolute faith in the 
destiny of his country. I found that he had been a careful student of 
history and had given great thought to all matters pertaining to the 
art and science of government. He discoursed upon this theme with 
great wisdom and eloquence, and would not admit a doubt as to the 
advantages of popular sovereignty. He believed that the people were 
the safest repository of power, and his admiration for the sagacity 
and wisdom with which the Revolutionary fathers had laid the founda- 
tion for our institutions was limitless, He rejoiced that the country 
was once more united, and was fond of drawing pictures of what it 
would be one hundred, two hundred, or three hundred years hence. 

Both belonging to the legal profession, we naturally fell occasionally 
into the discussion of subjects relating toit. I found that he was not 
merely a thoroughly informed and equipped practitioner, but a jurist 
who had studied law as a great science, bearing upon all the relations 
of life, whether public or private, without which there could be no 
safety, no order, no government. He often spoke of the grave and 
solemn duties a lawyer owed both to his client and his state, and de- 
plored the facility with which persons not fitted by learning or char- 
acter were admitted to the profession, whereby its power for usefulness 
became so sadly diminished. I am sure that in the practice of his 
profession he reached the high standard he would have set up for all. 

In his committee work he was always serious and earnest. While 
believing that it was the duty of the Government to provide its citi- 
zens with every possible facility for their commercial pursuits, he was 
careful always to see that under the guise of public improvements no 
fraud was countenanced or imposition upon the Government permit- 
ted. He was fair and just in all of his work, and commanded the un- 
qualified respect and confidence of his colleagues upon his committee. 

He shirked no labor, even after the hand of death had touched him 
and his end was almostin sight. During the second session of the 
Fiftieth Congress, when it was known to all (and to none better than 
himself) that he was fatally stricken, he was as devoted and attentive 
to his committee work as ever. The only difference to be noted was 
that he was more quiet and serious, and that now and then for a mo- 
ment he would seem to forget his work and to be looking afar off at 
something that no eyes but his own could see. But not a complaint 
fell from his lips. He trod the path of duty to the end, without a 
thought of turning aside. During this period, however, the conversa- 
tions with him which I had so frequently sought and had so enjoyed 
altogether ceased. 

When not engaged in his Congressional work his mind and thoughts 
were given over doubtless to the contemplation of his past life and 
preparation for that strange one which he was so soon to know. And 
so the days wentby. Hisstep became heavier, the ruddy hue of health 
left his cheek, his manner became more and more serious, but to the 
last he bore himself as a dignified, courteous, and considerate gentleman. 


I never saw him after the adjournment of the Fittieth Congress, but 
my s, and affections were with my stricken friend. 

The story of his sickness and his suffering and his death would be 
the saddest that I have ever known were it not illumined by h 
patient fortitude, and a christian resignation which emblazoned the 
of his noble and well spent life with a halo of holiness and glory. 

To me it will always be a pleasure to think of this dear departed 
friend. I wish that I could somewhat at least repay to his sorrowing 
family something of his unvarying kindness to me. But nothing is 
left save to give assurance of my affection for him and my profound 
sympathy for them. 

The death of such a man as Judge Nutting is a great loss to the 
country he loved and had served so well. He was in the very strength 
of manhood, 2 physically, when the shadow fell upon him. 
His ripe experience, his learning in all those things needed in the per- 
tormance of high public duty, and, above all, his earnest and conscien- 
tious purpose, gave assurance that higher honors and loftier fame were 
within his grasp. 

But while his onward and useful career was thus abruptly ended it 
should be a consolation to his friends to know that his useful and 
Danskes life went out with honors and success crowding thick upon 

im. 
Ie died in the enjoyment of fame, of the esteem of his friends, and 
in the hope of reward in that kingdom not made by the hands of men. 
It was a fitting end of a noble life. 


Kansas and the Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. BISHOP W. PERKINS, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN tHE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 12, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (EL R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equal- 
ize duties on imports— 


Mr. PERKINS said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: I desire to supplement briefly some suggestions of 
my colleague [Mr. PETERS] in connection with the questions brought 
to the attention of this committee from time to time. During the dis- 
cussions we have had upon almostevery topic our friends on the Dem- 
ocratic side of the House have seemed to be extremely solicitous con- 
cerning the welfare of Kansas and its people. Welearned many years 
ago to beware of the Greeks bearing gilts, and I am satisfied the argu- 
ments indulged in by our friends on the other side of the House in this 
debate will not deceive the farmers who are engaged in cultivating the 
fields of Kansas. It has been suggested here that they are paupers, 
bankrupts, and the objects of charity, and in listening to the sugges- 
tions of some of our Democratic friends upon this floor we would be led 
to suppose that they were ready to make contributions at once for the 
relief of the people of my State. What empty offerings! 

Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunately trne—and I am not here to con- 
trovert the proposition—that for five years or more the agricultural in- 
terests of this country have been depressed. In fact, every man who 
occupies a seat upon this floor knows that every day that Mr. Cleve- 
land was President of the United States farms depreciated in value, 
every singleday. [Applause on the Republican side.] Farm products 
were low and agricultural lands depreciated in value, and the farmers 
were without thrift and prosperity, and in Kansas, as elsewhere, we suf- 
fered from these conditions and from this depreciation. But, as my 
colleague said, the glad tidings now come from the prairies of the West 
that under the encouragement and inspiration of the proposed legisla- 
tion of a Republican Congress conditions are improving [applause] ; 
prices are advancing; despondency is giving way to hope; and we pro- 
pose to give to the people of Kansas, as we propose to give to the people 
of this nation, legislation which will overcome in part at least the policy 
and spirit that animated and controlled the last Democratic Adminis- 
tration and which depressed agricultural efforts and reduced prices so 
generally in this country. [Renewed applause. ] 

Gentlemen on the otherside talk of strikes. It is true that there 
are strikes, but they are strikes“ for higher wages, for shorter 
hours of work, for still better conditions, But who ever heard of such 
a strike in the old Democratic free-trade days. We heard of strikes 
then, but they were strikes for the opportunity to work; they were 
strikes for something to eat, not strikes for shorter hoursof labor. In 
those days laboring people were glad to get the opportunity to work for 
any compensation, no matter how many hours’ work might be required 
of them, But under the legislation that the Republican party has 
given to the people of this country we hear the workingmen say that 


the manufacturers and others can afford to pay them better wages than 
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they are receiving, that it is not necessary for them to work so many 
hours to sustain themselves, and hence we hear of strikes for better com- 
ion and for shorter hours of work. 

Our friends on the Democratic side cry out for cheapness. They say, 
“Let us give to the people something that is cheap.” Why, Mr. 
Chairman, in my judgment, things are unfortunately too cheap in this 
country at this time rather than too dear. If wages were higher, if 
farm products were higher, if manufactured goods were higher, it 
would be better for us all. We would then, perhaps, enjoy an era of 
prosperity similar to that which we enjofed immediately followi 
the war. Then every man found an opportunity to work at 
wages. Business was good, prices were high, and the avenues for the 
investment of capital were open to all. The desolation that followed 
in the wake of war gave, I concede, many of these opportunities. Old 
homes were to be rebuilded, waste places were to be rehabilitated, and 
new activities were to be organized and put in motion. 

The military necessities of the Government had called 2,800,000 men 
from the fields of production and had marsbaled them in the ranks ot 
consumers. ‘The Government had been one of the largest purchasers 


and consumers, but with the return of peace the armies were disbanded, - 


and as the men were discharged they engaged in new activities, new 
enterprises, They became employers and operatives; and the five years 
following the war, because of these conditions, were the most prosper- 
ous and productive in our nation’s history; and that prosperity was 
largely, if not entirely, the result of the influences I have indicated, 
and because of the legislation that the Republican party gave to the 
people of the country. 

Mr. MCCOMAS. Will the gentleman allow me one question? 

Mr. PERKINS. With pleasure. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Is it not the fact with respect to the farm mort- 
gages in Kansas that most of them are dated between March 4, 1835, 
and March 4, 1889, the period of the Cleveland administration? 

Mr. PERKINS. A very g'eat majority of them were given during 
that period. [Applause on the Republican side.] And, as was ad- 
mitted by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WiLson], it was 
during that period that the trusts were formed, the trusts which have 
prostrated so many of the industries of this country and that were 
organized to foster and to fatten at the expense of the producing classes. 
As has been admitted in this debate, when Mr. Cleveland was inaugu- 
rated President there were but three trusts, and they were Democratic 
trusts: the sugar trust, the whisky trust, and the Standard Oil trust. 
The other trusts of which we have heard so much to-day have grown 
into life and activity under the encouragement and fostering care of a 
Democratic Administration. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak for a moment concerning the 
indebtedness of the agricultural sections of the country. It is true, as 
already suggested, that many of the people of Kansas are involved in 
debt. They went there as pioneers; they went there poor, hoping to 
secure lands under the homestead laws. Many went to the new and 
unorganized counties in the extreme western portion of the State and 
located upon the unoccupied lands. They were enterprising and pro- 

ive. They were not content with their condition. They wanted 
school-houses, churches, and the advantageso! the old, settled sectionsof 
the conntry. To securethesethey involved themselvesin debt. They 
abandoned their original purpose to take their lands under the home- 
stead law, and the most of them entered them under the pre-emption 
Jaw. Toaccomplish this they necessarily borrowed the money and mort- 
gaged their homes as security, and it is of these mortgages that we 
hear so much to-day. Rates of interest were high, and in consequence 
of low prices and unfortunate seasons these pioneers, as well as farm- 
ers generally, found it difficult to meet their obligations, pay their 
taxes, and preserve their homes. 

Last year we had a bountiful harvest; our farmers raised almost 
enough to feed the world, but prices had been depressed until they 
were lower than at any time since 1860. Hence the bountiful harvest 
did not bring to our farmers the relief they had hoped for and ex- 
8 Corn sold for 10 cents a bushel, fat cattle for $2.75 per hun- 

red, wheat for 60 cents a bushel, and other products correspondingly 
low. Can we wonder that at such prices the farmers felt dissatisfied 
and complained? Can we wonder that they ask for favorable legisla- 
tion? But it gives me pleasure to bear testimony to the intelligence 
and integrity of the Kansas farmers, and in most instances they 
promptly met their obligations when due, and, in fact, reduced the 
amount of their mortgage indebtedness, I will send to the Clerk’s desk 
and have read a few extracts from Kansas papers proving this state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. ‘Then I will ask, Mr. Chairman, to be recognized 
again in a few minutes for the purpose of cuntinuing this subject. 

kad * * * * * * 

Mr. PERKINS. I move to strike out the last word, and would like 
to have the Clerk read the extracts I have sent to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Register of Deeds Flora reports that for the month of April there were placed 
on file in his office chattel mortgages amou ting to $22,486.20 and there were 
canceled from the record $50,221.58, making a difference in favor of those re- 


leased of $27,735.38. This is another cold and chilling fact for those to swallow 
who bave been harping on the woes of the people and asser! that the coun- 
try was rapidly going to financial ruin. The report for the month of April is but 
a repetition of the showing for several months previous and is gratifyingin the 
extreme.—Oswego phiana fari May 8, 1890, 


NOT A BAD SHOWING. 

During the month of April there were seventy-six farm mortgages released in 
Crawford County and forty-two placed on record.—Girard Press, May 15, 1890. 
THE DISTRICT COURT. 

The district court will convene next Tuesday, There are eighty-four court 
cases on the docket, thirty-three jury and twelve criminal cases, The docket 
iss light one. This is particularly the case in suits for foreclosure of mort- 
gages.—Parsons Sun, May 3. 


THE BOTTOM FACTS. 


The faith of the Republican in its belief that the farmers of Kansas were get- 
ting out of, instead of into, debt, which led it to examine and publish the record 
of recorded and released mortgages in Franklin County, is bearing fruit else- 


where, 
The Girard Press has made a like examination for the past few months in 


Crawford County, and finds the same condition of facts discov: by the Re- 
publican here, namely, that the “dead center“ had been passed and the ma- 
chinery of mortgage liquidation fairly in motion again. 


The Press reports for the month of February, 1890, forty-four farm mortgages 
recorded and sixty-two released. For the month of March, 1890, forty-seven 
farm murtgages recorded and eighty-three farm mortgages released. 

The total sum of the mo: recorded in the month of March was 28 per 
cent. less than those rol . This isa showing which tells a story of 
fiction, and should check the epidemic of unreason and demagogic howl 
has sought political capitalin magnifying misery, impairing hope, undermining 
N destroying individual and public confidence and credit,—Ottawa Re- 
p . 

Mr. PERKINS. These extracts are but samplesof those that might 
be taken from papers published in every county of the State, and Iin- 
troduce them now to show whether they corroborate the aceusations 
that have been made upon the floor of this House or not, The accusa- 
tions that have been made upon this floor are but repetitions of the 
slanderous accusations that were made in the campaign of 1888; in fact 
the very statements appearing in the press and repeated upon this floor 
were formulated as a campaign document by.the chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic State central committee of Kansas in 1888, He circulated it 
asa political document in all sections of the country, making these 
same charges and defaming and dishonoring the reputation and credit 
of his own State, and the people at the ballot-box answered these slan- 
derous accusations in tones of condemnation by giving to President 
Harrison and the Republican party 82,000 majority. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] Our Democratic friends should learn that the 
people of this country like decency and justice and that they have but 
little love or respect for birds that befoul their own nests, and in my 
judgment the people of Kansas and of the country generally will re- 
turn an answer to these slanders when they get the opportunity of 
doing so that will not be particularly encouraging to the free-traders 
of the country. [Applause on the Republican side}. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of this country want the Republican party 
in power to give to them legislation that is responsive to their aspira- 
tions and in harmony with their interests. They believe in protecting 
this country because it is their home. ‘They believe in the doctrines 
of the Republican party because that party believes in the people and 
in the Government of the United States, The Republican party says 
that our home extends from the Great Lakes upon the north to the 
great inland sea upon the south, the Gulf of Mexico, and sweeps from 
the rock-bound coast of the Atlantic to the golden sands of the Pacific, 
and for it we should legislate and work, To make this people pros- 
perous and happy should be our ambition. 

Here we have more than sixty million people who constitute and 
make up this great Republic of America. These people believe m leg- 
islating so that as among ourselves we will have free trade. NoState 
lines shall stand as barriers, and county lines shall not be interposed 
as objections to free and unrestrained commerce and traffic among our- 
selves. We will buy and sell, barter and exchange on terms of equal- 
ity and as inclination and a spirit to better our condition prompis and 
moves us. No man representing the Government of the United States 
will be permitted to stand at an American workshop or an American 
factory and, in the name of the Government, impose taxes or restrain 
trade. Butas to the people who live abroad, beyond the ocean, who 
constitute no part of us, who invest their money and pay their taxes 
abroad, who employ European labor, and who do nothing to cortribute 
to the growth and prosperity of this country, as to them we say, when 
they bring their wares, manufactured goods, and agricultural products 
and desire to sell them to us in this great home interior market of ours, 
let them pay for the privilege. [Applause.] Is this wrong? 

Is not this patriotic and American? And this is all there is in the 
Republican doctrine of protection. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] And when those men who live abroad have paid for the privi- 
lege of selling in this great home market in competition with our farm- 
ers and manufacturers we will cover thé money into the Treasury of 
the United States and with it we will carry on the concerns of our 
Government, and will do justice to the men who wore the blue and de- 
fended their country against treason and rebellion. [Applause.] And 
we will do this in the name of patriotism and our country, because we 
believe it right. [Loud applause on the Republican side. ] 

[Here the hammer fell] 
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Mr. DOCKERY. 
# * + * + 


Now, one word in reference to Kansas. I have no desire to obtrude 
any suggestion of mine with reference to the delicate financial troubles 
of that State; for I respect the Kansans that I know, in the main, espe- 
cially some of the gentlemen who represent that State on this floor. 
But I want to say to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] that 
among the most prosperous years which Kansas has known, to my 
knowledge, were two of the years under the Administration of Grover 
Cleveland. [Applause on the Democraticside.] I traversed that State 
myself looking tor investments, and Kansas soil commanded during 
those two years five to ten times the price that Missouri soil did; and 
there is none better on the face of the earth than the soil of my section 
of Missouri. 

Mr. PERKINS, Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman will not deny this statement. 

In one of the years of the Administration of Mr. Cleveland there were 
constructed in the State of Kansas over 7,000 miles of railroad. The 
whole State was honey-combed with railroads. Prosperity was visible 
on every hand, The prices both of real estate and farm products were 
exceedingly satisfactory. Everywhere peace and contentment were to 
be seen. And in those years no corn was burned by the farmers of 
that state, 

* * * * E > 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I thought before this debateclosed 
the music that we have heard with such united chorus from the other 
side of this House would change. From the opening of the session to 
the present time we have heard nothing from that side of the House 
but a cry of tankruptcy, ruin, mortgages, taxation, and death. But 
now, according to the argument of my good friend from Missouri, two 
years ago the farmers of Kansas were enjoying an era of unexampled 
prosperity and farm lands were so high that he could not think of in- 
vesting even a dollar in them. [Applause.] 

Why, according to his confession they brought ten times as much in 
Kansas as they brought across the line in Missouri, where he claims 
the land is equally good or better. I am willing to confess to the 
truthfulness of his accusation in part, and I am willing to give him 
here and now an explanation. Kansas was then, is now, and will be 
hereafter a Republican State. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Across the line in Missouri bourbonism dominates and controls, and 
the advocates of free trade and cheap labor are in the ascendency; asa 
result its lands do not increase in value and progressive immigra- 
tion does not look to it as an inviting field. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side. ] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to speak unkindly of my neigh- 
bors and will call attention to some pleasing figures concerning my own 
State which Jurther answer the slanders repeated from day to day. 

The aggregate bonded indebtedness of Kansas is less than one million 
dollars; it is $801,000, and our bonds bearing a reasonable interest 
bring a premium in all the money markets of the world. Last year 
we expended for school purposes, as a State, $5,137,460.87. [Ap- 
plause.] In fact we spent more for school purposes than most of the 
DemocraticStates disbursed forall purposes. [Laughter and applause, ] 
In every little town in Kansas we have better buildings for our com- 
mon schools than most counties in the Democratic States have for 
coumy purposes and for their courts of justice. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side. 

We have a school tund in the State that owns in bonds bearing from 
5 to7 per cent. interest 85, 321, 440.77. We have due to the State school 
funds in consequence of school lands sold $3,000,000, and we have 
unsold school lands aggregating in value $690,000 more. These are 
some of the advantages that we possess as a people; and perhaps this 
is in part an explanation of the statement made by my friend from 
Missouri, that he fuund our homes so prosperous and contented and 
our landsso valuable. One gentleman upon the floor a tew days since 
stated that the aggregate mortgage indebtedness of Kansas was $13.50 
per acre. Why, there is not a Democratic State in this Union in which 
the average value of farm land is $13.50 per acre, unless it should be 
New Jersey, and yet, according to the statement of our Democratic 
friend, in Republican Kansas, we have been able to mortgage our 
farm lands for more than they are worth or will sell for in any Demo- 
cratic State in this Union. This is a great compliment to our young 
aud growing State, but it is a very great exaggeration as to the extent 
ot our mortgage indebtedness. My friend from Missouri [Mr. Dock- 
ERY] su ted that in one single year over 7,000 miles of railroad were 
bailt ts Kini under Mr. Cleveland's Administration. Mr. Chairman, 
Iam sorry to dispel the illusion. I ain willing to admit that Kansas is 
a great State, but the truth of history compels me to confess that we 
have only a few more than 8,000 miles of railroad in our State at the 
present time in the aggregate. [Laughter and applause on the Ke- 
publican side.] This is more than any other State has, with one ex- 
ception, and speaks of the energy and ambition of our people. 

t is tor this wonderiul State I speak, and in the name of her intelli- 
gent and patriotic people I protest against the slanders that have been 
repeated upon this floor and elsewhere to the prejudice of her credit and 
to the detriment of her growth and prosperity. 


A few more figures, Mr. Chairman, concerning Kansas, figures col- 
lated by our State board of agriculture in 1887. I will take five coun- 
ties and give theestimated value of the farms and the estimated value 
of the farm products for that year: 


Counties. 


Value of Product oſ Per 
far: farms, 


2,897,261 
7.556, 776 


The estimated value of the farms is a low one I confess, but upon the 
estimate given the tarmers living in those five counties in Kansas raised 
in a single year in farm products 44.6 per cent. of the aggregate value 
of all their farms. 

For the entire United States the same year the estimated per cent. 
was but 22. These figures tell a tale that can not be answered and 
tell why it is that our State has had such a wonderful growth and 
development. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I desire to givea little attention to some of the free- 
trade sophistry of this debate. It is claimed by our free-trade friends 
that the tariff has depressed the price of agricultural products, while it 
has added to the cost of living and to the cost of agricultural machinery 
and implements used upon the farm. No assertion is more easily dis- 
proved than this, and yet our British free-trade friends repeat it from 
day to day with an appearance of sincerity and with the apparent hope 
of deceiving the farmers by its constant repetition. In answer to this 
statement 1 will send to the Clerk’s desk and have read an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Tribune on the 9th instant, and in 
which some figures are given that should tor all time to come silence 
this illogical and silly proposition. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PRICES TO FARMERS, 


If the depression of agriculture is in any measure due to the tariff. as some 
assert, prices will tell the story. That test free-traders invariably try to evade, 
Prices ought to be lower than at any former time, they admit, but would have 
been lower still if duties had not prevented. But if prices generally "ought to 
be lower.“ what sense is there in attributing the low prices of farm products to 
the tariff? When prices of products which the farmer buys at different periods 
are compared, and also prices of products which he sells at the same periods 
and in the same markets, if the decline in what he buys is less than in what he 
sells, it is conclusive proof that the tariff, at all events, has not plundered him. 

Such a comparison has been made by the Fort Dudge (Iowa) Messenger, 
which deserves attention us a useful contribution tothat knowledge of the facts 
without which reponi of value is impossible. The prices of 1850 at Fort 
Dodge are compared with those charged or paid there this year, Some of the 


figures are here arranged in tabular form. 
Farm implements and supplies. 


00 . 00 

Sobel 80, 00 . 00 

45,00 00 

15.00 . 00 

85. 00 . 00 

Spring wagon, tw 160.00 . 00 

Iron nails, per keg... 6.00 80 

COOK stove. 000000 ese 33.00 . 00 

A/ AAT oentavensecesooed 2.25 00 

Salt, per barrel. 2.5 25 

Flour, per wt. 4.50 50 

Barbed wire, per pou .10 „0i 
Piow steel, per pound. 135 - O85 

Suyar, granulated, per pound. . 127 07 

Kerosene, per gallon (150° test), . . .. .. . . .. . . . . 2 13 

Muslin, unbleached, per yard... 0 0 

Calico, per yard.... 07 05 

Gingham, per yard -124 10 


1890. 
Corn, per bushel $0.18 to $0. 20 
Oats, per bushel 18 t0 20 
Fla xseed. 1. 18 to 1.25 
Hogs. -e 3.50 to 3.72 
Cattle 3.00 to 4.00 2. 50 to 3.50 
Egys...... canses tueged ssosenncbone — 1— —— 5 09 
Butter (roll) 16 (0 18 16 t-(0ů0 .20 


As respects farm implements, it is stated that the full list shows a decline of 
33 to 60 per cent.; that window glass is 25 per cent. lower than in 1880, household 
hardware 25 to 60 per cent. lower, crockery 25 per cent. lower, tea 30 per cent. 
lower, and tobacco 35 per vent. lower; that in ready-made clothing the decline 
has been from 30 to 5) per cent, in boots and shoes 33 per cent., in furniture 25 
to 5) per cent.,and in lumber, d: and all the articles that make up the 


farmer's expenses there is not a single exception to the rule of lower prices. 
The aggregate decline in all the things he has to buy is obviously far greater 
than the decline in the prices of things he has to sell, 
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For the accuracy of these figures the Fort Dodge Messenger is responsible, 
but they correspond as to other than farm products with tables of prices re- 
corded at New York, for the latter tables show since 1580 an average decline 
of more than 25 per cent. in all the articles not produced on the farm. Mean- 
while the fallin prices of farm products at this city has been much greater than 
on the farms, because of cheaper transportation, but no record yet obtained of 
prices on the farms has indicated a decline nearly as great as that shown in the 
products which the farmer has to buy, The net result is that the farmer gets 


more for his labor than he could ten years ago. He actually gets more for 


his products, reckoned in the things he wants to buy, than he could get ten 
years ago,and far more than he could get thirty years ago under a revenue 
tariff. Not one of the tariff agitators ever ventures to examine or combat such 
comparisons as these, but they go on asserting that the farmer is plundered by 
the tariff all the same. 


Mr. PERKINS. Again, Mr.Chairman,our Democratic friends claim 
that those who stand by the American doctrine of protection favor high 
prices for the necessaries and every-day articles of life, while they ask 
for cheap luxuries, This assertion does not rise to the dignity of argu- 
ment and scarcely deserves notice, but permit me to call the attention 
of the House to one familiar illustration in answer and refutation. 
When the Democratic party laid down the reins of government on the 
4th day of March, 1861, after an almost uninterrupted control for filty 
years, our people were compelled to pay 15 cents a yard for a poor qual- 
ity of English calicu, or perhaps 12 yards for a dollar. If a farmer's 
wife needed a new dress and the farmer could raise a dollar, he gave it 
to her and she bought 8 yards of calico and made her a Democratic 
dress. [Laughter.] Eight yards in those old Democratic free-trade 
calico dresses, and they cost a dollar. [Laughter.] Weall remember 
how they hung about the limbs of the good-looking ladies of those 
days. 

Why, when Abraham Lincoln was inducted into office and with un- 
covered head and uplifted hand he swore he would support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and defend it against its enemies, and 
the patriotic ladies of the land desired to manifest their joy and step 
to the music of the Union, they could not do so without splitting in 
twain the skirts of those old Democratic dresses. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] But after the Republicans had been in control of the Govern- 
ment for less than a quarter of acentury, legislating and governing in 
the interest of the people, the Eng!ish calico disappeared, and in its 
stead came good American calico, the product of American toil, and 
instead of selling for 15 cents a yard it sold everywhere for 5 cents a 

ard. [Applause on the Republican side.] And now, when our good 
adies want a calico dress, they geta dollar from their husbands and in- 
stead of making a Democratic dress with 8 yards in it they make a Re- 
publican dress with 20 yard - in it. [Loud applause on the Republican 
side.] And this Republican dress of 20 yards does not cost any more 
than the old Democratic free-trade dress of 8 yards, and our ladies can 
step as long and as often as they please without endangering the skirts 
of these Republican dresses. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, during the campaign in Virginia in the fall of 1888 I 
learned of an old farmer living on the side ot the mountain overlook- 
ing the beantiful valley of the Shenandoah River. He had been a Con- 
federate soldier and a Democrat all his lite, but, like many ex-Confed- 
erates and farmers, he began to think for himself and to ask why he 
should continue a Democrat. He asked his neighbors to give him 
some good reason why he should not strike down the prejudices and 
ties that had bound him and vote for protection and the Republican 
party. His farm was small, but a little above him on the side of the 
mountain was an iron furnace where from seventy-five to a hundred 
laboring men found employmentand good wages. As he watched their 
labors from day to day and thonght of other and similar activities 
scattered throughout the country he hegan to question in an intelligent 
and dispassionate way how their wellare as well as his own would be 
promoted by a Democratic victory and by Democratic ascendency. His 
questions and logic could not be answered by his Democratic neigh- 
bors, and the more the old farmer thought and the more he reasoned 
the more firmly he became convinced it was right and best to vote the 
Republican ticket. Democratic workers were informed of the old 
man’s lack of political orthodoxy and committees were appointed to 
wait upon him and to convince him of the necessity of Democratic as- 
cendency. Appeals were made to his prejudices, and the usnal meth- 
ods resorted to by Democratic politicians in the South to keep the white 
votesolidly Democratic were indulged in, but still the old man douhted. 
As a last resort a representative of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, 
that happened in the county, an appointee and agent of the Internal 
Revenue Division. was sent to labor with him. Alter reminding him of 
his services as a Contederate soldier and of his life-long devotion to the 
Democratic party, the representative of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration 
suggested to him that he could not understand why he should think 
of voting with the “black Republican, nigger-loving people of the 
North.” But the old man resisted the appeals to his prejudices and 
inquired for some good reason—some reason addressed to his conscience 
aud to his understanding—why he ought not to vote the Republican 
ticket. The Democrat from Washington thought of the rallying ery 
of his party, Cheap goods and cheap labor,” and so he answered the 
old farmer by saying that if the Democrats sueceeded the farmers would 
be able to buy their nails cheaper. He thought he would try the old 
farmer with the nail argument. [Laughter.] The man who told me the 
incident said that when this proposition was advanced the old farmer 


straightened himself up and calling attention to a little garden in front 
of his door said. You see that truck-patch there; well, sir, I can raise 
more cabbageson that truck · patch this year and sell them to the men who 
are employed up there at that furnace than is to buy all the 
nails I need for four years ” [applause], and so the old man was not sat- 
isfied with the cheap-nail argument. In fact, the old larmer had al- 
ready learned that it was a good deal more important to him that the 
fires in that iron furnace should continue to buro; that its smoke 
should continue to ascend to the heavens above him; that the iron 
should be mined and the laborers employed and paid, that they might 
continue to buy and consume his cabbages and other ‘arm products, 
than it was that he should buy nails cheaper. [Loud applause on the 
Republican side. } 

This is the whole argument; and this was the verdict of 1888. 
America for Americans and legislation for the people of the United 
States! If our friends upon the Democratic side of this House think 
the farmers and working people want cheap prices, cheap labor, and the 
cheap conditions that are found in the most of the governments of the 
Old World they bat little understand their patriotism and intelligence, 
And in Kansas we will answer their slanders and misrepresentations by 
an old-time majority in favor of decency and good government. [Loud 
applause. ] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. JUDSON C. CLEMENTS. 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 16, 1890. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 
Mr. CLEMENTS said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The report of the Committee on Ways and Means 
states that— 


We are advised from the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the ordinary revenues o, the Government, actual and estimated, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1890, will be $85,000,000, and that the expenditures for the 
same per od. actual and estimated. will be £293,000,0U0, leaving a surplus of $92,- 
000, = 


000. 

The estimated amo nt required for the sinking fund will be 848.321, 118.99, 
leaving an estimated net surplus of $43,678,853.01. 

The exces, of revenues over expenses estimated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1891, we are advised from the same source, will amount to 
522.30, which w th the amount of cash now on hand and available, mg 
nearly $90,000,000, the committee believe will justify a reduction of the revenue 
in the sum contemplated by this bill. 

The exact effect upon the revenues of the Government of the proposed bill is 
ditticult of ascertainment. That there will be a substantial reduction, as we 
shall show,admits of no doubt. It is not believed that the increase of duties 
upon wools and woolen and upon glassware will have the effect of in- 
creasing the revenues, That would, of course, follow if the importations of the 
Jast fiscal year were hereafter to be maintained, which, however, is altogether 


improbable, The result will be that importations will be and there- 


fore the amount of revenue collected from these sources will be diminished. 

In every case of increased duty, except that imposed upon tin-plate (which 
does not go into effect until July 1, 1891) and upon linen fabrics, the effect wil 
be to reduce rather than enlarge the revenues, because importations will fall off, 

That there should, therefore, be a material reduction of the revenue, 
now yielding an annual surplus, no one will question. Both parties 
agree in this conclusion. There should not be a constantly aceumulat- 
ing surplus. Such a policy is hurtful in more ways than one. 

First. It withdraws from circulation and its proper function in the 
business of the country and locks up in idleness ın the vaults a large 
part of the money of the country. The amount of money in circula- 
tion is already inadequate and should be increased. It is needless for 
me to present any argument to prove this proposition, for it will not be 
seriously denied. 

Second. A surplus is a great evil, in that it is a constant temptation 
to reckless and improper appropriations and expenditures. Experience 
teaches that an era of plethora tends to establish a higher scale of sal- 
aries and the inauguration of new and doubtful schemes and enterprises 
requiring vast sums in the coming years to carry them out, The an- 
nual outlays of the Government are greater now than the public good 
requires. The tendency in the face of a surplus has been upward in 
greater proportion than the growth of the country justifies. It isa 
patriotic duty on the part of Congress to remove the temptation. 

Let the revenue be promptly reduced to the bare necessities of the 
Government economically administered. This being done, we will have 
taken an important step in the correction of the evils to which Lare 
referred. This brings us to the question, By what method shall the 
reduction be made? While considering this question let us keep all 
the time in mind the broad difference between reduction of the amount 
of receipts or of revenue and reduction o! taxes. The latter does 
by any means necessarily follow the former. ‘ 
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There may be, and in my judgment ought to be, a reduction of rev- 
enue in a manner and upon a principle that would at the same time re- 
lieve the burdens of taxation, Upon the other hand, there is a method 
whereby the tariff revenue may not only reduced, but utterly an- 
nihilated and yet the taxes upon the people greatly increased. By the 
former method the taxes borne by the people, in a large degree, though 
not altogether, go to the Government for the benefit of those who have 
paid them for publie purposes. 

By the latter method, though the people pay more the Government 
receives less. The manufacturers pocket the great bulk of it. The 
higher the duty upon foreign goods of any class the less competition 
there can be by importations and the higher therefore can the home 
manufacturer price his goods to the consumer. Especially is this true 
upon articles the manulacture of which in this country does not exceed 
the demand for consumption. In this era of combinations called trusts, 
where the tariffis high enough to exclude the importation of a given 
article, it is in the power of all home manufacturers by means of the 
trusts to gauge the amount of their combined output of goods to fall 
within the demand for consumption. 

By their combination, supplemented by the unrighteous exercise of 
the power of the Government in the practical exclusion of the foreign 
product, they are enabled to exact from the consumer extortionate and 
oppressive prices. It is in the prices thus extorted that the tax upon 
the people id in the purchase of what they daily buy for use. In 
this way, little by little, on many hundred articles of every-day use, 
from a tin cùp up to an outfit of machinery for a factory, the earnings 
of the great mass of consumers in every walk of life contribute to the 
formation of a constantly flowing stream of wealth, to be distributed 
in dividends to the protected few engaged in manufacture. Such a 
device for such a pu is not legitimate taxation. 

It is a wicked, indirect, and concealed method of transferring the 
earnings of one citizen to the pockets of another. Hear the powerful 
words of Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
upon a more direct method of doing that which our high tariff does 
indirectly. Certain bonds of the city of Topeka had been issued to a 
manufacturing company to encourage manufacturing, In holding the 
bonds to be void the court said: 

Of all powers conferred on the Government that of taxation is most liable to 
abuse. This power can as readily be employed against one class of individ- 
uals and in favor of another, so as to ruin the one class and give unlimited 
wealth and prosperity to the other, if there are no im lied limitations of the use 
for which the power may be exercised. To lay with one hand the power of the 
Government on the property of the citizen and with the other bestow it upon 
favored individuals to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes is 
none the less robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called 
taxation. This is not legislation; it is a decree under legislative form. Nor is 
it taxntion. Beyond a cavil there can be no lawful taxation which is not laid 
for public purposes. 

A majority of the committee have presented to the House a bill which 
we are pow considering, to reduce revenue by building higher the walls 
of exclusion healthy foreign competition by prohibitory duties. 
The average rate of duty is increased by this bill about 10 per cent. 
above the rate under existinglaw. This is done with the distinct and 
open avowal on the part of the honorable chairman of the committee 

t one pu is to check imports,” notwithstanding he says, 
“The committee will admit that free trade or 1evenue duties would 
3 diminish the cost of products consumed by the people.“ 

e are in the midst of widespread depression in agriculture. More 
agricultural products are produced in this country than our people 
can consume. For their surplus wheat, corn, cotton, ete., the farm- 
ers must find a market in other countries. Your tariff laws prohibit 
by a high duty an exchange of his surplus farm products for cheap 
salt, tinware, cutlery, crockery, and hundreds of other necessary arti- 
cles, including clothing, blankets, etc. Thus, by a tariff which in the 
nature of things gives him no higher price on what he sells, at prices 
fixed in foreign markets, he is forced to pay higher prices on what he 
buys, in order to insure profits to the manufacturer; and this, under 
your merciless law, he must do steadily, in times of depression and 
distress as well as in times of prosperity. 

Who contributes to a fund to insure the farmer against drought? 
Who contributes to make certain reward for his labor and a reasonable 
profit on his investment? You say the manutacturer must have pro- 
tection to keep him from going to the wall. What does the prosperous 
manufacturer contribute to keep the farmer from going to the wall? 
Under this highly protective system, by the exclusion of competition 
from abroad, you enable the trust at home to so limit production as to 
prevent an oversupply and thereby keep prices always up to the point 
45 good profits. Not so with the farmer; he has no relief from overpro- 

uction. 

Hear what the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. BUTTERWORTH], a leading 
Republican, said on this floor in discussing this bill a day or two ago: 

Certain it is that in some lines of uction we have, by our system of ad- 


justing the tariff, enabled a few individuals to accumulate more money than 
the e cultural and working population of some States have been able 
to earn during the same period of time. 


This startling result has taken place under the present law, and yet, 
with this fact before us, it is proposed to tly aggravate existing 
wrongs by heavier taxes and greater inequalities. You seriously pro- 
pose and will doubtless pass in this House an increase of 10 per cent. 


over the present law. But hear, again, what the gentleman from Ohio 
says: 


de- 
in fact taken ont 
of millions of dol- 


ting to them 3 of pros- 
regret For instance, we propose to double, and more than double, the Lair 
on 


He seems to stand alone on that side of the Chamber on this ques- 
tion. Will gentlemen not heed these warnings? 

It is not my p to denounce. It is not my purpose to indulge 
in partisan abuse. I would infinitely prefer to see prosperity among 
the agricultural and all classes substituted for the depression that now 
hangs over them than merely to see the triumph of any party. But 
certain it is that this bill, for which the Republican party is wholly 
responsible, will increase burdens. This is admitted in the language 
I have quoted. 

The bill bristles with bounties and subsidies, both direct and indi- 
rect. It is the boldest and most completely unmasked measure of ex- 
treme protection that has ever made its appearance in Congress with 
the indorsement of any political party. 

No political party that ever came into power for the first seventy 
years of our national existence ever boldly proposed a tariff except it 
had for its primary and leading object revenue for the Government. 

Even since the war up to this time it has generally been claimed that 
such was the purpose, though in fact it was in many particulars far 
from it. Now, for the first time, we are openly and boldly invited to 
enact a law, not for revenue with incidental protection, but for protec- 
tion to American manufacturers with increased taxation upon con- 
sumers and incidental reduction of revenue to the Government, 

A bounty is to be paid out of the earnings of labor to the producer 
of silk. Two cents a pound is to be paid directly as a bounty to the 
producer of sugarin this country. On the production of sugar made 
in this country last year, it will take $7,000,000 from the earnings of 
other people to pay this. 

I ask my friends from Kansas and Iowa who propose to vote for this 
bounty what they will say when they come to give an account of their 
stewardship. By what reasoning can you convince the farmer whose 
corn is selling at 20 cents a bushel thatit is equal and exact justice for 
the Louisiana sugar-planter to be paid a free cash bounty of $2 on every 
100 pounds of his sugar, a sum equal to the proceeds of 10 bushels of 
corn, and at the same time sell his sugar to this same farmer for its 
full market value? 

The manufacturers have by their own acts admitted that they are 
enabled to and do receive unreasonable profits in respect to many articles 
they manufacture. They go out of our country and sell to foreigners 
cheaper than they demand and are enabled to receive of our own peo- 
ple by reason of a prohibitory tariff and the trust. On this point I 
read from the New York Herald: 


Under the present tariff and before we get to McKinley prices, American axes 
cost American citizens $7.76 per dozen, but the same axes are sold by the same 
American manufacturers to ab fy Buy's for $6.75 per dozen. A plow for which 
the American farmer is charged by the American manufacturer 811 is sold to 
foreigners by the same manufacturer for $4.40, A plow for which the American 
manufacturer his fellow-citizen, the American farmer, $5.60, the same 
manufacturer selis to a foreigner for $5.04. For a gang-plow the American 
manufacturer charges the American farmer $58.80, but be charges the foreigner 
only 882.92. Fora dozen shovels the American manufacturer his fel- 
low-citizens $9.20, but he lets the foreigner have them for $7.86, 


This bill offers a further bounty to the manufacturer to extend this 
discrimination against our own people. This bounty is called a draw- 
back. The manulacturer is to receive back from the Treasury 99 per 
cent. of any duty he has paid on imported raw material that has en- 
tered into his finished product for foreign export. Will the voice of 
reason and justice not be heard in this or the other House in time to 
stay this threatened increase of burdens and discriminations? 

See to what length the advocates of taxation of the masses in Javor 
of the classes will go. Here is the consolation of a strong protective 
paper, the American Economist, of New York, to the farmer whose 
corn, cotton, and wheat are low on account of overproduction. 

The Clerk read as follows, from the American Economist of April 18, 


1890: 
CORN AS FUEL. 

To some extent in the West, where diversified industries have not yet been 
established and consequently little or no home markets have been created 
which would absorb much or most of the neighboring farm products, many of 
the farmers are using their oorn for fuel. Of course, such conditions are lament- 
able, but not unprecedented. Even in the centers of civilization, commerce, 
and distribution, when markets have been glutted by oversupplies, large hold- 
ers have often relieved such markets from the depressing influence of such sup- 
plies by destroying s part, finding their compensation forthe same by the larger 
ppe they were able to obtain by the decrease of quantity seeking a market, 

tis related of Charles Fourier that he was started in his career as social critic 
by his disgust when a boy at being intrusted by his employers with the cha: 
of destroying a Jurge quantity of rice by dumping it into the sea to enhance 
price of what remained, 


Mr. CLEMENTS. The farmers of this country could dispose of their 
surplusat fair prices if commerce between this and other countries was 
not so fettered by prohibitory taxes. There can be no considerable or 
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advantageous commerce between this and other countries aop upon 
the basis of exchange of products or reciprocity in business. 
ple can buy from us altogetber and not sell to us. 

We are now by a report made to this House by one of its com- 
mittees to offer bounties out of the public Treasury to steam-ship lines 
to South America to foster commerce, 

We are asked to tax the people to raise millions of dollars to hire 
private individuals to carry on a business for their profit which we 
make impossible by a tariff that would eompel the vessels to return to 
our shores empty. We put it out of the power of a neighboring people 
to buy from us beeause they can not long buy anything if they can not 
also sell. 

Mr. Chairman, it is admitted by the very frank statement of the gen- 
tleman in charge of this bill that its purpose is. te check imports, to 
restrict commerce; and it is almost admitted by our friends on the 
other side that it is practically impossible to relieve the farmers on ac- 
count of their overproduction by any duty that can be put on their 
farm prodacts, though it is true the attempt is made here to make them 
believe that this can be done to some extent. 

Now, I do not wish to dwell longer on that point, but Lask the seri- 
ous attention of my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], a sin- 
cere man ask his humane attention to a particular class of laborers, 
for he says this protective system is in the interest of labor, and not of 
manufacturers. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. That is true every time. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Now, I wish to ask the attention of the gentle- 
man to a class of laborers to be found largely in the ten cotton States 
oftheSouth. Aboutfive-sevenths of the colored people of this country 
live in those States and produce mainly cotton. That cotton has to be 
sold in the market of Liverpool in competition with the world; and 
you can give those laborers no protection. You claim that these pro- 
tective duties benefit the laborers in the workshops of Massachusetts 
and elsewhere; but when my friend from Michi, [Mr. Burrows] 
and my friends from Kansas [Mr. PETERS and Mr. PERKINS] go next 
fall to Virginia, Louisiana, or elsewhere in the South to talk to the col- 
ored people, I want you to tell them what you have provided in this 
bill for them. They are laborers; they are laboring in the fields of the 
South in the production of cotton; and they get no benefit from your 
protection. You can give them none for the reasons stated. 

Indeed, after the war you taxed every pound of cotton of their pro- 
duction, not indirectly, but directly. I invoke the attention and sym- 
pathy of gentlemen on the other side for this class of laboring people. 

ou make them pay a bounty on clothing, salt, cutlery, fertilizers, 


anaing Pay peor ng etc., to the manufacturer. 

Mr. IKEN. Perhaps if the gentleman’s friends in the South 
would give those people a chance to vote and have their votes counted 
the case might be different. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I will not enter into a discussion with my friend 
about the question of voting. When that question is up I will discuss 
it with him. There is less corruption of the ballot in the South than 
in the North. 

No other cause has contributed so much to the present depression 
of agriculture as the present oppressive tariff system; yet when the 
people plead for relief you press through a worse law than the present 
an’ an effort is made to hoodwink the people and lead them away from 
this the real cause of theirtroubles. It is sought to divert the farmers 
from this issue of reducing taxation on the necessaries of life. An at- 
tempt is made to seduce them into the indorsement of other demands 
and untried measures which you know you will not and can not adopt. 
They will make no mistake. They will not be led away from the 
real issue by any seductive bait. 

I commend to them the words of wisdom of that unselfish patriot, 
Grover Cleveland, expressed in a very recent letter to a member of the 
Farmers’ Alliance on this subject. His words are as follows: 


It has always seemed to me that the farmers of the country were especially 
interested in the equitable adjustment of our tariff system. The indifference 
they have shown to that question and the ease with which they have been led 
away a sober consideration of their needs and their rights, as related to 

this subject, have excited my surprise. 

Struggle as they may,our farmers must continue to be purchasers and con- 
sumers of numberiess thi enhanced in cost by tariff regulations, y 
they have the right to say that this costshall not be increased for the of 
collecting un revenue or to give undue advantage to domestic mann- 
facturers, The plea our infant industries need the protection which thus 
impoverishes the farmer and consumer is, in view of our natural advantages 
and the skill and ingenuity of our people, a hollow pretex 

Struggle as they may, our farmers can not escape the conditions which fix 
the price of what they produce and sell according to the rates which prevail in 
foreign markets, flooded with the competition of countries enjoying freer ex- 
change of trade thin we are. The plausible presentation of blessings of a 
home market should not deceive our depressed and impoverished agricultur- 
ists, There is no home market for them which does not take its instructions 
from the seabourd, and the seaboard transmits the word of the foreign 


JLalso commend to them the following words of Senator VOORHEES, 
of Indiana: 


The tariff, with all its overwhelming prominence and its overwhelming op- 
pression at this time. is but a partofthe vast system devised more than a quarter 
of a century ago, whereby a moneyed aristocracy has been created, labor de- 

ed and deprived of its earnings, and the Government itself revolutionized 
substance and inform. It istrue that while the tariff is only a of the 
money- power system of Government, yet its place and agency in ți system 


© peo- | wants and 


are of the most vital and commanding influence in itsexecution. To take toll 
idren of the United States on all — 7 — 
on 


ufacturers, | corporations, trusts, 
is the base function of the tariff „ 
Also the following, from the Alliance Farmer, of Atlanta, Ga.: 
HOW THE TARIFF AFFECTS THE FARMER, 


But few, ifany, of our people have ever taken the time to in the ef- 
fect of the tariff upon the farming interest. The farmer learns from the news- 
as he does sometimes from a publie that the tariff is a grievous 
But be does not have the timo nor the inclination to look into it and see 
to what extent it curtails.his own income. His ideas about the tariff are 
and indetinite, and will remain so until he wakes up and gives it more thought. 
T prevails over the w. country is largely due to 
e tariff. 


This bill enacted into law under the present circumstances of de- 
pression, indebtedness, and despondency will carry in its inequalities 
and oppressions more of the seeds of socialism, communism, and dis- 
content than all the vessels that have ever crossed the seas have brought 
to our borders, Reason, justice, humanity, and patriotism all dictate 
that you stop and consider. 


tax. 


Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants. 


8 PE N O H 


or 
HON. PRESTON B. PLU MB, 
OF KANSAS, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Tuesday, April’ 29, 1890. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, havin, 
bill (S. 2781) to forfeit certain lands heretofore gran 
in construction of railroads, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: It has not been my purpose to address the Senate 
on this subject. It is comparatively stale here. It has been debated 
over and over again in all its phases, certainly on two former occasions, 
and I think perhaps on three or four, and the Senate has on the main 
question established a policy which the committee has followed and 
which I think the Senate is disposed to adhere to, because it is founded 
in what is certainly the law applicable to cases of what are known as 
earned lands. 

But, as the chairman of the committee and having reported the bill, 
there are some things which perhaps ought to be said concerning the 
matter which is more especially in controversy now, affecting some 
lands in the State of Florida, and also upon the general proposition 
which is embodied in the bill as reported by the committee. 

In the first place, it may be said as affecting what might be called the 
sentimental side of this question, if it properly has such in the pres- 
ent attitude of affairs, that there is no evidence before the Senate outside 
of the statement of the senior Senator from Florida that there are any 
considerable number of people upon the lands in that State covered by 
his amendment claiming to make entry under the general land laws. 

I think I am entirely safe in saying that there has been no petition 
presented from any such people at this session of Congress, and I do 
not recall any at preceding sessions of Congress, althongh there may 
have been. But, if there were they were signed by only a handful of 
persons. There has been no evidence from such a source of threatened 
injury to anyone. The Legislature of Florida has not spoken nor has 
there been presented any evidence of the assembling of any body of 
people to express their feelings on a subject of the transcendent im- 

ce which it would be if the homes of some thousands of people 
in the State of Florida or in any other State were in peril on account 
of any action to be taken by Congress. If what the Senator 
from Florida suys on the subject were well founded, there would be 
some evidence of the deep interest which a circumstance of that kind 
would undoubtedly evoke in the minds of the neighbors of these peo- 
ple and in all the people of the State. 

T know that in my own State, whenever any settlement upon the 
public lands or upon lands which people had gone upon with the im- 
pression that they were public lands, was drawn in question, the Leg- 
islature of that State by memorial addressed itself to the subject, and 
in various ways popular attention was called toit with a view toaction 
favorable to the settlers, 

There must be in the State of Florida something which is known 
elsewhere as public opinion. There must be there such a thing as 
sympathy, as everywhere else in the world, in proportion to the num- 
ber of people, and if the spectacle presented itself in that State of a 
large number of people who had in good faith gone upon lands which 
they supposed to be public lands, who were in danger of being ejected, 
I think gertainly we should have heard more of it than we have. 

Lam, therefore, bound to say that I think the Senator from Florida 
is mistaken in regard to the number of cases involved and as to the in- 


under consideration the 
for the purpose of aiding 
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terest felt in the subject by the people of his State. Ido not say that 
the principle is not as valuable as applied to one individual as toa 
hundred or as to a thousand, but there are other considerations, which 
I shall advert to presently, which lead me to think that, whether the 
number be one, or whether it be ten, or whether it be fifty, or whether 
it be a hundred, the case for the exercise of power or authority on the 
part of Congress does not exist. 

The amendment which the Senator proposes would destroy every 
title growing out of the land grants of 1856 in the State of Florida. 
That there are such titles or assumed tit es upon which taxation, mort- 
gayes, transters by means of public sales, and so on rest, there can be no 
doubt. The Senator himself, by an amendment which he offered to a 
bill similar to this in the last Congress, which was adopted, distinctly 
disclosed the existence of such cases and provided for the ratification 
of all such titles. If there were no such conditions then, of course, his 
amendment would have been to‘ally unnecessary; but he proposed the 
amendment, insisted upon it strenuously, and the Senate agreed with 
him and adopted the amendment, which confirmed the titles up toa 
certain time; that is, all titles which were deriv d from any railroad 
company claiming lauds in Florida under the granting act of 1856, 

Now the amendment which he proposes ignores all that class of cases 
and proposes to wipe out with one single act, or at least to have Con- 
gress dq it it Congressional action can accomplish it, every single title 
that has accrued since 1856 to all lands covered by these various grants, 
whether they accrued last year, or the year before, or twenty-five years 
ago, or thirty years ago, and some of them accrued I have no doubt 
more than thirty years ago. That would make this bill if it were 
adopted not a billof peace and quiet, but a bill of destruction, and it 
seems to me incredible that the Senator from Florida should submit a 
proposition of that kind, 

Nothing that he could have done would do more to hinder the set- 
tlement and development of that State; nothing more to put its people 
at loggerheads, to seml them to the courts, and to destroy all the in- 
teres!s which from time to time have grown np under the peaceful 
condition of things existing in that State during the last ten or filteen 
years, and which has been xo fruitfal of inducement to people from out- 
side to go there and make investments. 

So, Mr. President, if this were not a question of power, but a ques- 
tion of propriety, every principle that ought to underlie legislation, 
everything that relates to the interests of that State and of its people, 
would unite in saying that the amendment should not be adopted. 
If it were to accomplish all that it contemplates, the people who have 
bought, improved, and paid taxes on the faith of the Congressional 
grant would all be put out and other people, with whom the Govern- 
ment is not in privity, be put in. It would be a complete overturning. 
Perhaps I ought not to speak of these things in the presence of the 
Senators from Florida, but 1 am emboldened to do it because one ot 
the Senators from that State has taken the same view of this amend- 
ment which I take. The opinion, therefore, in regard to the amend- 
ment of the senior Senator from Florida, now ander consideration, 
upon the part of those who represent that State on this floor, is divided. 

But, Mr. President, the power to declare what the amend meat of the 
Senator from Florida declares does not, in my judgment, reside in any 
legislative body, and, if it does so reside, it is not in Congress, bat in 
the Legislature of the State of Florida. 

By a practice which was abandoned some years ago, but which was 
unwieely prevalent at the time these grants were made, in 1856 and 
the years immediately succeeding, as soon asa grant was made or as 
soon thereafter as the Land Office could get down to it the lands covered 
by the grant were certitied to the State within which the railroads 
were to be built. The practice in later years has been not to certify 
the lands to the State until they were earned; that is, until the roads 
to which they were granted had been constructed. 

In 1859 and 1860 the Commissioner of the General Land Office cer- 
tified all these lands to the State of Florida; that is to say, all the lands 
that had been granted by the act of 1856 for the building of several 
hundred miles of railroad in that State. They went to the State of 
Florida, according to the terms of the granting act, in trust for the per- 
formance ot certain conditions; that is to say, they were to be turned over 
by the State tosuch railroad companiesas it mizht select for the purpose 
of building the railroads as they were builtin sections of 20 miles, the 
State having the power to determine whether the roads had been built 
according to the terms of the granting act or not, such determination 
to be evidenced by the certificate of the governor of the State. 

If these roads have not earned the lands granted and if it betrue, 
as is alleged here, that large numbers of citizens of Florida are about 
to be deprived of their homes upon these lands improperly and un- 
lawfully, it can only be because the State of Florida, by its Legisla- 
ture and by its governor, is not only consenting to that act, but is act- 
ively engaged in accomplishing it. 

I hope Ido not need to say that if any citizen of that State is called 
on to appeal to Congress against his own State government, and if hun- 
dreds, as is alleged, and possibly thousands 27 people are in that con- 
dition, being oppressed and threatened with unlawtul ejection from the 
premises which they are occupying, it is a melancholy fact, but one for 
which the Senate is not responsible. 


If there is anything which can be done in a legislative way for the 
purpose of determining the non-existence of the fact upon which the 
validity of this grant alone rests, that authority is with the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Florida, and not with the Congress of the United 
States. Not one single acre of the land covered by the aiwendment 
of the Senator rom Florida can go to any railroad company unless the 
Legislatare of the State of Florida authorizes it to go there; and inas- 
much as the allegation which is here made is that the State of Florida 
has not done the things which were necessary to be done in order that 
these grants might devolve upon some railroad company, the sole ques- 
tion is one which that State alone is competent to decide. If it so 
decides it will only need todo nothing or to instruct the governor to 
do nothing and no lands can go to any railroad company, and the rights 
of settlers be completely preserved. : 

Mr. GIBSON. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas whether 
the State has diverted these lands from the purp ses for which the grant 
was made to the State in trast by the Federal Government. 

Mr. PLUMB. There is no evidence of such diversion. 

Mr. GIBSON. Have the railroads been built? 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam told that che railroads have all been built, every 
mile. I do not say that they have been built iu precise accordance with 
the act of Congress; I do not know, though I have hero on my table a 
certificate attested by the Secretary of the Interior as a copy of the cer- 
tificate of the governor of the State of Florida issued on the 19th day 
of the present moath of April in which he certifies that a certain map 
or plat whichis attached to his certificate is the map or plat of a certain 
portion of the— 

Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad duly filed in my office, by H. Rie- 
man Duval, president of the Florida Centraland Peninsular Railroad Company, 
which shows that portion of said railroad beginning at Waldo,in section . 
e ee of range 21 east, and ending at the waters of Tampa Bay, in 
section 24, township 29 south, of range 18 east, a distance of 155,33 miles, which 
has been compl and equipped as required by the act of Congress approved 
May 17, 1856, entitled “An act granting public lands in alternate sections to the 
States of Florida and Alabama to aid in the construction of certain railroadsin 
said States,” and the act of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Florida ap- 
proved January 6, 1855, entitled An act to provide for and encourage a liberal 


system of internal improvements in this State,” granting lands to the said rail- 
road company. 


It appears from that that the present governor of the State has made 
a certificate of the final completion of one of these roads, and he certi- 
fies that the last sections of the same, whatever he may have certified 
as to the remainder, have been completed in compliance with the act 
of Congress making the grant and with the act of the Legislature of 
Florida accepting the same. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Would the effect of the adoption of the amend- 
ment of the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] be to declare 
forfeited lands adjacent to roads already completed ? 

Mr. PLUMB, Undoubtedly it would. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. PLUMB. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. As modified by the Senator from Florida on last Fri- 
day, it does not touch any part of the road that was completed within 
the time specified in the act. 

Mr. PLUMB, I think the Senator misunderstood the question of 
the Senator from Oregon. He did not ask if it would forfeit lands 
adjacent to roads completed since the date named in the granting act, 
but he did ask if it would forfeit the lands adjacent to roads already 
completed. : 

Mr. MITCHELL: That was my question. 

Mr. PLUMB. The suggestion of the Senator from Oregon indicates 
a difference upon this subject of what Congress ought to do which is 
fundamental, and which ıs broader than the Senator from Florida, as 
it relates to the entire bill. 

The question it brings up isas to whether Congress can or ought to 
forfeit lands opposite to portions if never completed alter the date 
2 in the granting acts and concerning which I shall speak pres- 
ently. ` 

Now I am told, in the line of inquiry suggested by the question of the 
Senator from Louisiana, that within the last year or so an adjustment 
has been made of the land grant of another line of road completed under 
the act of Congress of 1856, and all the lands to which the railroad was 
entitled according to the judgment of the authorities of the State of 
Florida and of the United States have been certified to this railroad 
company, and that 5,000 acres of land, embraced within the apparent 
limits of this grant and that had been certitied by the General Land 
Office to the State in 1860, were deeded back to the General Govern- 
ment, and thus a settlement so far as the State of Florida and her 
land office and the railroad company could effect one has been effected. 
The railroad company is known as the Pensacola and Atlantic. 

I do not know that the acts of the State ol Florida through its Legis- 
lature and governor and the General Land Office are valid, but I 
submit that we can not determine that fact here upon ex parte state- 
ments made by a Senator, fortified by no documents or other state- 
ments, and no judicial decisions determining the existence of the nec- 
essary facts or their legal effect. They have got to be determined by 
some judicial tribunal. And, Mr. President, if it be trae that the 
State of Florida has not done the various things necessary to the com- 
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letion and giving effect to the grant of 1856 as they ought to have 
e done in order to meet the requirements of the act of Congress, 
tben the act of forfeiture embraced in the first section of the pending 
bill takes every bit of land away from the State and away from the 
railroad companies. This is its language: 

That there is re ia forfeited to the United States and the United States here- 
by resumes the title thereto all lands heretofore granted to any State or to any 
corporation to aid in the construction of a railroad opposite to and conterminous 
with the portion of any such railroad not now completed and in operation, for 
the construction and benefit of which lands have heretofore been granted; and 
all such lands are declared to be a part of the public domain, 

That is to say, lands which have not been earned in accordance with 
the terms of the act of Congress conveying them to the State for that 
purpose; and, if what the Senator Irom Florida says is true, there is 
an adequate remedy for every person who has an ad verse claim, and an 
opporsi, to every person to assert his right to the lands covered by 

grant. In fact, this bill, if passed by Congress, removes every 
single barrier that remains in the way of the people who have cause of 
complaint growing out of the claims of the railroad companies with the 
State of Florida. 

But the Senator says that will require a lawsuit. I imagine he 

does not expect that if we should adopt the measure which he has pro- 
, arbitrarily taking away from these railroad companies what they 
lieve ey have a right to under the law, they are going to submit 
without a lawsuit. Heseems tothink thatan act of Congress disposing 
of private rights acquired under a law of the United States or assumed 
to be so acquired are to be settled by a he it enacted,” and that 
whoever that act of Congress may be leveled at will not appeal to 
the courts for the protection of his rights. Such is not the history of 
railroad companies or any other corporations. The amendment would 
not prevent but incite litigation. 

Mr, President, it is a significant fact that while all this discussion 
has been going on, of which we have had more or less at nearly every 
session of Congress in the last four or five years, based upon the asser- 
tion that the State of Florida had never disposed of any of the granted 
lands; that nobody had earned any of them; that no railroad had been 
built in compliance with the act of Congress or with any act of the 
State of Florida, yet the Stute of Florida, which the Senator so ably 
represents on this floor, by its Legislature and its governor, has been 
saying precisely the opposite thing during every year while the con- 
struction of these roads has been going on. Acts of the Legislature 
whereby the lands were apportioned among different railroads have 
been passed. The State granted them in the first place directly to 
the companies, and then it recognized them afterwards in various 
ways, amending the act and recognizing the disposition of the lands 
which had been made, and so on until up to date, as I understand, the 
final certificate of the completion of all these roads has been issued, 
whereby prima facie at least every fact which the Senator from Flor- 
ida has stated is disputed. 

Iam bound to presume of that action of the Legislature and the gov- 
ernor, a governor and Legislature elected by the people, representing 
the great political party to which the Senator belongs, which claims to 
be e-pecially devoted to human rights and opposed to railroads and other 
monopolies—I am bound to presume that if all this has been going on 
it is because it was proper that it should be so, that nobody’s rights 
were being trampled upon. I am willing to give that much presump- 
tion to whatever the State of Florida has been doing, and, as I havesug- 
gested, if there is any ground for complaint, that complaint ought to be 
made in Florida tothe Legislature and to the public opinion supposed 
to be extant in that State, and not here. 

Perhaps I am not warranted in saying so much, but I may say at all 
events that it is equally significant that the men who have been elected 
to serve the people of Florida at the present and previous sessions of 
Congressin the House of Representatives have never offered any bills 
or memorials or made any disturbance about this matter. That is not 
aconclusive fact, but itis worthy of note, and, taken in connection with 
the affirmative action of the governor and Legislature of the State of 
Florida, and which has at least the negative support of the people of 
that State, Iam bound to presume there is no serious cause of tee ort 

The senior Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] commented upon the 
first section and said it was a grant of land, and seemed to think that 
this section was very vicious; yet he will bear in mind that he himself 
voted for it in its present form when it passed the Senate two years 
ago or about two years ago. I say he voted forit. The bill passed 
unanimously. There was no opposition to it on its final passage, and 
therefore the Senator from Florida was at that time consenting to it. 

But the amendment which he then offered did recognize the fact that 
a large portion of these lands had been earned, in the proper accepta- 
tion of that term, and his amendment provided for confirming the titles 
to such Jands as should have passed from the railroad companies to the 
persons who had purchased from them. I call attention to the lan- 
guage of this section. 

The Senator from Florida dwells on the joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Florida of 1869 which he has read, which in its 
preamble recited that whereas by reason of the war and other obstrac- 
tions the railroads for the benefit of which lands bad been granted by 
the act of Congress of 1856 had not been completed according to the 


terms of the grant, and then proceeding upon the supposition that these 
lands had reverted on account of this lapse of time to the General Gov- 
ernment, they asked Congress to regrant them to the State for similar 


purposes, 

I understand there is an inside history tothat. But independent of 
that the Legislature of Florida did not reconvey the lands to the 
United States or assume to do so. It used the preamble ot the resolu- 
tion as a predicate on which to found a request that the lands should 
be granted to other companies, and it acted upon the theory in regard 
to the lapse of time which then prevailed in the Land Department and 
elsewhere in the country. 

Mr. President, since I have been in the Senate it has passed by a 
unanimous vote a bill introduced and advocated at great length by the 
present Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Windom, then a member of this 
body, extending the time within which the Northern Pacific Kailroad 
Company should be allowed to construct its line, upon the theory then 
in vogne that lands not earned within the time named in the granting 
act reverted to the Government without further action. The opinion 
in the case of Schulenburg vs, Harriman had then been delivered, but the 
scope of it was imperfectly appreciated and it was then believed that 
the extension of time contemplated by the action cf the Senate was nec- 


essary. 

The Interior Department acted upon that theory and sold large quan- 
tities of land within the limits of the various grants where the roads 
were uncompleted at the date named in the granting act, and in one 
of the old cases which have been before us, where lands in the State of 
Michigan were supposed to be forieited, they sold thousands of acres em- 
braced within the land grant on the supposition that the grant had 
lapsed by reason of the expiration of the time within which the road 
was to be built, by reason of which great confusion resulted. 

The House of Representatives about 1874 had before it, and came 
within 1 vote of passing, a bill extending the time within which the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad should be authorized to build 
its road and become entitled to the iands covered by its grant. It was 
then conceded that if the road was not built in time its lands would 
be forleited. The bill failing, the company hastily and at great ex- 
pense completed its line within the time named in the original act. 

Atterwards the Supreme Court upon the case of Schulenberg 
vs, Harriman, deciding that until an act of forfeiture was passed the 
land-grant roads had a right to go on building, and becoming thereby 
entitled to lands opposite constructed road. It has been denied that 
such was the effect of the decision. Anybody can deny, but the court 
bas not done so. On the contrary it has over and over again and di- 
rectly and indirectly affirmed the full scope of that decision as rendered 
and as I have asserted it to be. 

The executive department of the Government has acted upon it, 
not that department of the Government while under Republican ad- 
ministration, I beg to say, but under Democratic administration only. 
At the very time when these Halls were ringing with denunciations of 
the Republicans of this body because the Senate would not consent to 
the of an act which it believed to be illegal, to forfeit lands 
earned under that decision of the Supreme Court, the Administration of 
President Cleveland was then certifying to a railroad in the State of 
Wisconsin several hundred thousand acres of land, every single acre 
of which was earned, if at all, after the date named in the granting act 
for the completion of the road. Portions of the read had been built in 
proper time, but that portion for which Mr. Cleveland’s Administra- 
tion certified lands was wholly built out of time. 

Mr. Cleveland, acting under the advice of his Attorney-General, Mr, 
Garland, who for years sat in this body. an able lawyer and a conscien- 
tious and upright man, patented the lands to that railroad company in 
the last days of his Administration, What was done was nodoubton 
account of the conscientious beliet that the law required it to be done, 
but it was in opposition to the theory asserted by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, and made the subject of reproach upon Republicans who pro- 
pose similar action. 

The same Administration performed a similar act concerning the on 
of a railroad in the State of Minnesota, known as the Manitoba = 
road. also built out of time. The principal owner of that road was one 
of the pillars of Mr. Cleveland’s Jast canvass, 

Now, Mr. President, let us go back over the history a little further. 
The decision in Schulenberg vs. Harriman was rendered in 1474. That 
year the Democratic party came into control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the first time after a long hiatus, and it has had power 
in that House ever since except during two terms, It was succeeding 
the decisions of 1874 that the railroad companies saw for the first time 
that they had the right to go on and complete their roads notwith- 
standing the lapse of time, and thereby earn the lands granted bd dod 
such time as Congress should declare a forleiture. Now, if the public 
interest in forfeitures is so great, how does it happen that the Demo- 
cratic House, fresh {rom the people and lond in professed devotion to 
the public welfare, did not during the fourteen yearsof its unquestioned 
power, and during the very period in which the roads were building, 
pass an act declaring forfeiture of unearned lands and thereby cut off 
the opportunity of the companies to go on earning lands by constract- 
ing roads out of time? If the Democratic House had done this the 
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party it represented could have claimed some credit, but it did not, but 
only tried to lock the door after the horse had been stolen, Ten years 
later, after nearly all the roads had been constructed, it began the at- 
tempt to forfeit lands opposite constructed road and with full knowl- 
edge of the decision of the Supreme Court, from which it is fair to pre- 
sume that what it proposed was merely for effect. 

Mr. President, the subject of land grants has never been in any proper 
sense a party question. It is sought to be made so now and then, but 
the effort is made by those who I think are oblivious to the record. In 
1856, before the formation of the Republican party, or at least before 
it had any status in Congress, lands were granted to every public-land 
State in the Union in large quantities, mainly to aid in the construction 
of railroads not yet begun, and oftentimes not even chartered; and as 
soon as possible after the granting act was passed the Interior Depart- 
ment ed to pass the title of the United States to the nted 
lands to the States in order to put it out of the power of the General 
Government to exercise control over the grants, and that is where a 
part of the trouble comes in which is the occasion of the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Florida, 

The lands granted to that State were all conveyed before a mile of 
railroad was built, and to other States the same. I do not speak of 
that as evidencing intentional wrong on the part of the Interior Depart- 
ment. The main object in view was to get the roads, and there was no 

t eareabout the publiclands. Weare wiser to-day than we were then. 
Fhe men of those days did what they thought was for the best interest of 
the Republic, although it would not be now so considered, and some of 
the men in public life thirty or forty years from now may look back at 
what we are doing and may say, and probably will if they happen to 
be a little bilious, that we did wrong when we were doing the best we 
knew how. 

But the system was inaugurated, and from 1850 to 1866 its grants 
were made for railroad the chief ones, during the control of 
the Republican party, being those made to aid in the construction of 
the transcontinental lines, which had been demanded by the plat- 
forms of both political parties, as the records willshow, All these acts 
granting lands to the transcontinental lines were by the votes of 
the leading men of both parties in both Houses of Congress, and during 
all this period of time, when the grants were being made, it was never 
suggested that they were in any sense or would ever become a party 
question. 

As I have said, all the lands about which there is now controversy 
and which it is claimed we ought to forfeit were earned during the 
time the House of Representatives was under the control of the Demo- 
cratic party, which made no effort to forfeit them. That came later, 
too late to accomplish any good. It was spasmodicand insincere, and 
took the form of saying that unless all the lands opposite portions of 
road which were not completed in the time named in the granting act 
should be forfeited none should be forfeited, and as the Senate would 
not and could not yield to this, in view of the decision of the Supreme 
Court, no legislation was passed. The Senate proposed to forfeit the un- 
earned lands, but this the House would notagree to, and during the 
pendency of this controversy the company have built new road, by 
reason of which it became entitled to over 3,000,000 acres of land which 
might have been saved to the public land if the House had agreed with 
the Senate in forfeiting unearned lands. 

If the House had passed the bill the Senate sent it every acre of land 
along the Cascade branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad since con- 
structed would have been forfeited to the United States. Fo,“ the 
House said, we wiil have all or nothing; we will forfeit back to Bis- 
marck, even though the courts have decided that we can not legally do 
so; and as a consequence legislation failed. At the same time for 
some occult reason it did consent that the lands of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad should be forfeited on the same conditions; that is to 
say, forfeit the unearned land, saving the earned lands to the company, 
notwithstanding every acre of the lands so saved was earned after the 
date named in the granting act for the completion of the road. 

So last year, when we came to the land grantsin Michigan, we passed 
a bill to forfeit the unearned lands and the House concurred. But for 
some reason or other there has been an effort made to stick at this one 
grant, that of the Northern Pacific, the main one now remaining upon 
which no Congressional action has yet been taken though there are half 
adozen smaller grants which are subject to forfeiture and which are 
covered by the pending bill, and probably 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 acres 
of land will be restcred to the public domain if this bill is promptly 
3 If it should not be, doubtless a large portion of this land will 

secured by the companies by construction of road. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the duty of Congress under the circum- 
stances? It is to act in accordance with the law as decided by the 
Supreme Court, doing all we can lawfully do to forfeit lands granted to 
railroad companies. Well,“ some may say, why not try to do 
more than the court says can be done and see how it would work? In 
the first place, that would not be a proper performance of public duty, 
which requires Congress to take the responsibility of doing its duty, 
and it would be doing what equity forbids, an idle thing. Worse than 
that, it would be doing a wicked thing. We should thereby invite peo- 
ple to go upon the lands which we assumed the right to forfeit, on the 
assumption that after the passage of the act of forfeiture they were pub- 
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lic lands, and every man who went upon the Jands would so go on the 
faith that the Government would give him a title after proper settle- 
ment. He would see the act of Congress and inquire no farther, only 
in time to be evicted with a loss of his time and his money spent upon 
the land, and then no doubt come to Congress asking for damages, or 
otherwise remain as a perpetual monument of the unwise and wicked 
act of the General Government whereby he was tempted to do that 
which he otherwise would have avoided. That is not wise legislation. 
Legislation ought to be designed to prevent litigation as faras possible, 
not to promote it. 

Mr. GIBSON. I should like to ask the Senator a question. He is 
very familiar with this subject, as the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands, and I ask whether he knows of a single instance in which, 
after a land grant has been made and the road for which it was made 
has been completed by the company, the land grant has been forfeited 
by the Government of the United States? 

Mr. PLUMB. Never. 

Mr. GIBSON. There is none. 

Mr. PLUMB. There is no such case, and in the very nature of things 
can not be. 

Mr. President, there are but two courses of procedure before us: 
Either to let these grants go on until the rail companies get ready 
toand do build the remainder of their lines and thus acquire such lands 
as appertain thereto, which under the circumstances would be equiv- 
alent to making a new grant; or, on the other hand, to pass the bill 
under consideration as soon as possible and thereby save somewhere 
from seven to ten million acres of land which, if we do not act, presum- 
ably within a brief period of time will be put under such conditions 
that we can not act with any effect. 

That, I think, is something which ought to have been done years 
ago, It was a subject to which I addressed myself on coming into this 
body, and during my term of service I have reported a number of bills 
forfeiting the unearned lands pertaining to a number of individual 
grants, as well as on two occasions bilis similar to the one before us 
now forfeiting all unearned grants. The decision of the Supreme 
Court in Schulenberg vs. Harriman was an unfortunate one. wish 
it had been different. But the only thing we can now do is to limit 
our action to its requirements and forfeit such lands as we have power 
over. ‘This the pending bill does. 

Mr. President, I opposed the amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. BERRY] because I did not want to hold a threat over any 
of these lands, There is no one thing that is so much at the bottom 
of social order, of growth, of all prosperity, as security of title. Given 
trouble about title and everything goes wrong; there will be disturb- 
ance, disorder, paralysis, crime. The Supreme Court has said in num- 
berless cases covering every phase of this question that we can not for- 
feit lands opposite constructed roads though earned outof time. Thisis 
a final settlement of the question. We can not take away the right 
which they say is enshrined in the law and grows out of a contract 
and its performance. Why should we not recognize this and goahead 
in the performance of the duty which it enjoins, forfeit the unearned 
lands and close the account ? 

Would it be proper, wise legislation to forfeit up to the limit of your 
legal authority, and then fire a shot at the lands which belonged to the 
company or its assignees, by saying we will come down on you some 
of these days and make trouble about your title? True, we can not 
take the title away, but a threat of that kind would havea bad effect. 
The wicked would take advantage of it to make trouble, the weak 
would shun the locality, and even the strong and wise would take hold 
with reluctance. It would stop growth and improvement and be of 
great detriment to large and important sections of the country, and of 
no possible good to any one. If we believe we have the right of for- 
feiture let us exercise it now, and not hold it as a threat over these com- 
munities, 

Mr. President, one or two matters affecting this local question in the 
State of Florida I will refer to fora moment. A complication of cir- 
cumstances arose in connection with one of the land grants in thatState. 
Somebody representing the company to which the grant was conveyed 
by the Legislature came here during the administration of the Interior 
lary 0 by Mr. Chandler, about 1874, and soughtto filea new map 
of location, none then being found on the files of the office. Mr. 
Chandler denied the right, and said if these people had filed their plats 
and thereby their rights had attached before the expiration of the time 
named in the granting act for the completion of the railroad, that would 
have been all right, but as they had not done it he would not allow 
them to acquire new rights to the granted lands, and thus the matter 
rested until the year 1881. In the fore part of that year these same 
parties, or some parties representing them, appeared in Washington and 
demonstrated to the then Secretary of the Interior thata map had been 
filed in proper time in the year 1860. When it was offered for filing 
in the first instance a question was raised as to its form or as to the 
certification. At all events it was withdrawn by permission of the 
office, though afterwards decided to have remained a part of the oficial 
files. 


In 1881, Mr. Schurz then being Secretary of the Interior, it was de- 
eided that the plat had been p ly filed, and he ordered a withdrawal 
of the lands along the route defined in the map, or whatever was nec- 
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essary in order to fix the rights of the railroad company, and he either 
exacted of the railroad company or the railroad company voluntarily 
conceded (it is not material which) that the company should file a re- 
Iinquishment of its r ght to every acre of land upon which any one had, 
at that date in 1881, settled. 

It is important to consider that after that date in 1881 the Govern- 
ment never received a cent from any man on account of an entry upon 
those jands and has never permitted filings thereon. Thus practically 
public notice was given to everybody that these lands were not subject 
to entry, and whoever has gone upon them sinve that time bas gone 
upon them with full notice that the Government would not confer title 
upon him or otherwise recognize his settlement as rightful. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] had oc- 
casion to make some remarks about the injustice of the proposed action 
of the Senate upon the amendment of the Senator from Florida, assum- 
ing for the purposes of his argument that the Senate was going to vote 
the amendment down, which it may or may not do, and he had a great 
deal to say about the poor men we were thus going to injure. As I look 
at it, the only blemishes upon this bill as reported are the reservations 
in favor of land grants in the States of Mississippi and Alabama, made 
as to the excepted grants to the former State at the request and with 
the concurrence of the Senator himself, not only as found upon this 
pee but upon two other occasions when similar bills were pending in 

Senate, 


In other words, it was at the request of the Senator from Mississippi 
that the committee has reported a provision, found in this bill, giving one 
year additional time before forfeiture to a company in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, whereby its rights are not only not cut off, but extended so as 
toenable them to go on and earn Jands which they are not now entitled 
to, and which Congress has the right to take from them. There is 
where the blemish is in this bill, in my judgment, and I am a little 
surprised after the argument made by the Senator that he did not lean 
toward the poor people of Mississippi within the limits of that grant 
which he is asking to have extended, and who presumably are as much 
entitled to consideration as though they lived in Florida or elsewhere. 
The Good Book commends that charity which begins at home. 

But it so happens that there is a difference, as the old phrase has it, 
as to whose ox is gored. The echo of the Senator’s complaint that the 
Senate would do nothing for a poor man had not died away betore this 
body paused in its regular proceedings under the rule and passed unani- 
mously a bill giving $150,000 out of the public Treasury for the benefit 
of the poor and homeless people upon the banks of the Mississippi 
River, a portion of them at least citizens of the Senator's own State. 
I do not think the Senate is subject to the charge of being regardless of 
the poor and the suffering. I do not know a body of men anywhere 
who respond more promptly and more willingly at all times to the 
claims of sympathy than does the Senate, and it is equally open to the 
claims of justice. 

Mr. President, I will venture a suggestion which seems to the point. 
A few years ago there was a proposition for a great exposition at New 
Orleans. Congress voted out of the Treasury, and without limit or con- 
dition and as a gift, $1,000,000 to that exposition and appropriated 
funds—$600,000—to make a show of governmental instrumentalities in 
connection therewith. AsInow remember, there was not a vote against 
either proposition on this side of the Chamber. Everybody said, Give 
to New Orleans a million dollars in order that there may be an ex- 
position in the extreme South which will be helpful to the industries 
and interests of that section.“ a 

I was not ly enamored of the idea of the exposition of 1892 at Chi- 
cago, but I could not help noting that when that measure was under con- 
siderationevery vote against it came from the other side of the Chamber. 
Possibly these votes did not represent sectional bias. I hope not. But 
the comparison is worth recalling. 

The question at issue is not one of helping or hindering the poor 
man. It is a question of performing a plain duty, the performance of 
which, however, will hurt no one and help thousands, and I have no 
doubt that the Senate will follow the right path. 


The Navy. 
SPEECH 
WILLIAM S8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 9, 1890. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the OnE ae making appropriations for the natal service for the fiscal 
year — 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The ae, provisions of this bill comply sub- 
stantially with the provisidns of existing law. The sum of $7,645,000 
is appropriated directly for the increase of the Navy. This large 


appropriation for the increass of the Navy, it must be admitted, is 
now authorized by law. When the creation of the new Navy was 
entered upon, abont eight years ago, substituting steel and iron ships 
in the main for our wooden ships, beginning with moderation, I think 
there was a general acquiescence on both sides of the Honse, It 
was not then expected that anything extravagant or extraordinary 
in the character of the Navy wasin contemplation, but that we were 
substituting for the wooden ships of the old Navy ships of modern 
construction ; that seemed entirely proper. For although there are 
many of our people who are not convinced of the necessity of ex- 
3 any considerable sum of money annually on our Navy, yet 
t would seem to be proper even in a Government hke ours, with no 
war in contemplation, that we should keep up a respectable navy 
with about the same reason we have for a small army, to meet any 
possible peril that might arise in the future. Of courso the reason 
in favor of a small permanent army is and always has been the 
strongest on account of our frontier on the Indian possessions. Some 
years ago, now and then, the fact was urged on Congress vf the ne- 
cessity of keeping up navy-yards for ship-bnilding, for fear that in 
an emergency, if one should arise, we should not be able to build 
ships of war. 

Bat in view of the fact that our now enormous coastwise trade 
is increasing every year, requiring great navy-yards which are in- 
creasing in capacity and number every year, it seems impossible 
that an emergency could arise which our people would not be fully 
prepared to meet. In former years we had few navy-yards, fow 
ships were being built, and it was then possible that inthe event of 
a possible war we might be embarrassed for the moment. But of 
course all that has gone by. Our coastwise trade, which now ex- 
ceeds very much our foreign trade and greatly exceeds that of any 
other nation, results in the building every year of more and more 
ships for commerce, of modern construction, of steel and iron, and 
thus furnishing every possible facility required to meet any possible 
emergency. Our present facilities for building vessels of war now 
surpass those of any Government in the world unless it be that of 
Great Britain; so that any apprehension that an em cy might 
arise that the energy and enterprise of our people would not be able 
to meetis now of course utterly without foundation. 

The policy of confining our enormous coasting trade to our own 
ships mustalways keep up great navy-yards. It will be remembered 
that our coastwise commercial policy gives to our own ships exclu- 
sively the right to clear from one port in our country to another; 
therefore the magnitude of this trade is seen in the vast extent of 
seacoast on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, In the late war, with 
our navy-yards insignificant in comparison with their present pro- 

rtions, a commanding navy sprang up asif by enchantment. The 

onitor, which revolutionized naval architecture, was completed as 
soon as her servicos were needed to drive the Merrimac from the 
ocean. 

Bat, sir, we are confronted with a new state of things. A re- 
spectable navy, such as we have kept up during our past history, 
will not snit the ambitious schemes of gentlemen. I objected, but 
not very strenuously, to some of the appropriations made for naval 

urposes and vessels of war heretofore, I thought that some of the 

ast vessels authorized to be constructed were unnecessary, but now 
the fact is disclosed that we are to build a great rigs not a navy 
such as has been common to us during all our past history, except 
during periods of war, when we of course enormously inc: our 
naval force, not such a navy as seems to be necrssary for our inter- 
course with other nations, but a great navy, corresponding to the 
navies that afflict the nations of Europe and impoverish their peo- 
ple and bring poverty and wretchedness to every fireside on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean. Weare entering upon just such 
a system, anl what most of us have regarded asa navy completed, 
or the completion of which was provided for by laws heretofore 
enacted, is, we find, only a beginning. The recommendations of the 
honorable and able Secretary of the Navy are simply startling. We 
are now informed that“ the necessities of-our vulnerable position de- 
mand the creation of two fleets of battle-ships, of which eight should 
be assigned to the Pacilic and twelve to the Atlantic and the Gulf. 
These must be the best of their class in four leading characteristics, 
armament, arms, structural strength, and speed.” . 

So that we have here but a mere beginning. Twenty line-of-battle 
ships are to be constructed, and what is meant by line-of-battle 
ships is indicated by this bill, which proposes the construction of 
three of them at a cost of $4,000,000 each without armament, and 
we all know that that estimate will probably be found below the 
actual cost. So this bill provides for three line-of-battle ships each 
to cost $4,000,000 withont armament. With armament more than 
$5,000,000 each, This is the state of thin upon which we are about 
to enter. I know that, asa general rule, American citizens feel t 
pride in their country and are confident of its capacity to meet any 
emergency. I think the honorable Secretary of the Navy must have in- 
advertently used these words, “the necessities of our vulnerable posi- 
tion.” Why, surely, Mr. Chairman, there is no nation upon the face 
of the globe to which that expression can be applied with less pro- 
priety than to the United § . The Secretary of the Navy speaks 
of the t oceans on either side of our continent as though they 
were to us a source of weakness and peril, yet for more than a hun- 
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dred years our ancestors and ourselves have rejoiced in the fact that 
Providence, in preparing for mankind this new continent, the last 
hope of the race, had so organized Fio geography of the earth that the 


List of vessels of the United States Navy, serviceable—Continued. 
THIRD RATE—continued, 


new world should be wide y separated from the old, so that political Dis- 
society might here renew its youth and that here, through the eT ON, Nalin] place- 
blessed influences of peace, humanity might attain its highest per- bat- | ment 
fection and government its just end, the happiness of the people, set- (tons). 
ung au example to the nations of the world, of just government! 
hat nation can afford to assail us? What enemies have we to UNARMORED. 

apprehend? I have reterred to tuis subject once before. The only | Ossipee . 2 8] 1,900 
two European powers that could possibly come in conflict with us | Swatara...... be- . do do | 8 1.900 
are Great Britain and Spain, on account of their possessions on this | Hadan. .. ree 40 1 
continent and on our coast. By no conception of human wisdom 8 1.900 
conld matters ha ve been so well ordered for our protection as they 8| 15703 
have been by Providence in that respect. The vast possessions of 9 1,708 
Great Britain on this continent are within our grasp and would be- — Tors 
come ours at the first tap of the war drum, and so would her islands on q| 1.550 
our coast; and as to Spain, her most valuable jewel, Cuba, lies within 7| 1,500 
our reach, These valuable possessions of these nations are placed as 1 1,876 
it were by Providence within our reach as pledges for the preserva- 2 oe 
tion of their peace with us. This nation is less vulnerable than any 81 1375 
power on the globe. A people capable of bringing into the field and 61 1,875 
arming promptly for any emergency 7,500,000 men, a nation that for 9 1,870 

ears past has given the law to the greatest powers of Europe can eee east : aoe 

ardly be exposed to the depredations of any other power. e 

To speak of our nation as vulnerable could only be true in the d 4] 1,020 
sense that an indiscreet commander of a ship might fire upon one of 172 


our cities, but with the absolute certainty that at once the nation 
to which it belonged would be driven from the ocean, its commerce 
destroyed, unless prompt apology and reparation were made, 

Bat, sir, how vulnerable are we if our defense depended on a 


navy! We have now a ped. Be Navy than we have ever had, ex- 3 
cept during the late war, and that Navy sprang up at once when the | Alarm. ... 5 Torpedo ram.. .. 
necessity arose. We have now in commission the following vessels: UNARMORED. 


-| Cruiser ......--..- Steel.. 


List of vessels of the United States Navy, serviceable. Dyseuitequn ves · . do 


FIRST RATE, . Oruiser 2 Tron .. 


S838 88 8 


N Dispatch vessel...| Wood. 
Vamocsabhangecacs Gun-boat .........| Iron 
E AEE r HY e eee 
Name. 
ruos. 


Leydon .... 
Mayflower . ... 


Baltimare 
Philadelphia .........{.-.- d 
Newark 


San Francisco 


88888888858 


SECOND RATE, 


New Hampshire 


Marne were ADS . Craiser....... 8 $ * 10 6,648 9 4 — 
XRG. ccccces se e np. . Ae 0. ssecs 8 6, 300 Tndope ino.: E 
Jonstitu . 
NEARED ITE Monongahela 2,100 
Charleston.. Protected cruiser.| Steel..| Twin screws..| 8 3,730 | Constella' 1, 186 
Cruiser... ....... Wood.| Screw. 10| 3,250 | Jamestown..... 1, 150 
d 16 8,000 | Portsmouth ..........|.-- 1,125 
83, 000 | Saratoga 1, 025 
— Mary’ 1, — 
8 8,000 | St. 

14 2,900 Dale 675 

14 2. 700 

12 2,400 


In addition to all this force we have by law heretofore authorized 
the construction of the following vessels of war, which are now in 
process of construction: 

ARMORED VESSELS. 
BATTLE SHIPS. 


ARMORED, 


Puritan .........-.-..| Double-turret mon-| Iron. Twin screws.. 


itor. 


Amphitrite ... 
Miantonomoh o 
0 3 rE A 
Terror........- 335000 
va gie-turret mon- 
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In addition to this naval force, by former laws we have authorized 
the construction of the following vessels : 


Displace- 

Type. ment. | Cost 
5,300 800, 000 
3,000 | 1, 100, 000 
3, 000 | 1, 100, 000 
2,000 | 612, 500 
2, 000 612, 500 
2.000 674,000 
1, 000 350, 000 
1, 000 350, 600 
— $a 800 260, 000 
$ 99 82, 750 
Dynamite gun-boat No. 2 F. eee 450, 000 


All of which are in progress of construction or preparation is being 
made for their construction. 

It therefore appears that the following table shows the present 
state of onr Navy and the number of vessels of war now being con- 
structed or the construction of which has already been authorized 
by law: 

Number of steel vessels in our Navy 
Number of iron vessels in our Naðx yy 
Number of wooden vessels in our Navy yyy 22 
Number of vessels of war in progress of construction 
Number of vessels of war in progress of construction or authori 

structed by existing law 


This list does not include the ten sailing war vessels. 

When, therefore, the vessels now authorized by law are completed 
we will have a navy of eighty-two war-ships, all of which, except 
the nineteen wooden ships (probably the best of the lot, but that 
will never be tested, for it is almost absolutely certain that none of 
them will ever be employed in actual war), are steel oriron war vessels. 
So we shall have, under existing law, sixty-three steel and iron war 
ships, constructed according to the modern idea of naval war archi- 
tecture, the 2 Navy we have ever had in time of peace, with- 
out inelnding the wooden ships, tugs, and ten wooden sailing war- 
ships. j 

And now, sir, Congress is invited to enter upon the construction 
of a navy of such magnituđe as wonld have appalled any Congress 
in our former history, and which only an overflowing Treasury, with 
its profligate and corrupting tendencies, could have suggested. Here 
are the views of the honorable Secretary of the Navy, as expressed 
in his last report to Congress: 

The necessities of our vulnerable ee therefore demand the immediate cre- 
ation of two fleets of battle-ships, of which eight should be assigned to the Pacific 
and twelve to the Atlantic and Gulf. They must be the best of their class in four 
leading characteristics: armament, armor, structural strength, and speed. ‘Tho 
last is nearly as essential to the battle-ship as it is to the cruiser. It may safely 
be assumed that, other things being equal, the battle-ship of the highest speed 
will as a rule be the victor in action, for she can choose her position and keep the 
enemy at a disadvantage. Not only must the s of our battle-ships be high, 
but it must be uniformly high, for the speed of the fleetis regulated by that of the 
slowest vessel. 

In addition to the battle-ships, the situation of the country requires at least 
twenty vessels for coast and harbor defense. These vessels, although restricted 
in their range of effectiveness, are necessary components of a naval force which 
has a seacoast to defend. Their employment as floating fortresses nires that 
they should have a powerful battery and tho heaviest of armor, combined with 
moderate draft. At the present time eight vessels of this type are under construc- 
tion, five of which are reconstructed monitors. 

The one problem now before the Government, in the matter of a naval policy, is 
to get these forty vessels built at the earliest possible moment. The steps neces- 
sary to their completion, namely, legislation, designs, and construction, can not 
take leas than five years in the case of each one, Unless the existing yards, pub- 
lic and private, are enlarged and restocked with pne not more than eight could 
be built at one time, and the construction of the others would have to wait for the 

ching of the first. Using the utmost promptness, the ships most essential to 
efficient protection could not be supplied in less than twelve or fifteen years. 

It is therefore recommended that the constraction of eight armored vessels be 
authorized at the coming session, and that they be of tio Srgs of battle-shipsrather 
than coast-defense ships; tho former being more gen y serviceable, and there 
paag only three of them now in process of construction as against eight of the 


This sounds like an appeal to arms, and yet never in our history of 
peaceful progress, interrupted but only three times in a hundred 
years, has our exemption from even the probabilities of war been so 
absolutely assured. . 

Our present and authorized Navy of eighty-two ships of war, in- 
cluding the large list of vessels of war now authorized by law, most of 
them constructed and to be constructed according to the views of 
modern naval architecture, is greatly beyond the wants of our Gov- 
ernment, without taking into the account the ten wooden sailing 
vessels and smaller vessels. 

We neéd a navy for the purpose of cultivating proper and peace- 
ful relations with other nations of the globe, and for those acts of 
courtesy which if becomes our nation to extend to other nations in 
diplomatic affairs, these of course are pleasant and friendly formali- 
ties. A Government like ours, acting always on ee pam oes of 
justice to other nations, a policy which has characterized our nation 
from the beginning, with no wars of conquest in contemplation, no 
king or emperor or prince whose ambition is to be advanced or grati- 
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fied, with no motive for injustice or injury to any other people, needs 
a navy only for the purposes I have stated, and possibly at long in- 
tervals for one other, and that is, when any wrong shall be done to an 
American citizen anywhere, I do not care in hat quarter of the globe 
ships must be sent by our Government, backed by the moral power of 
this Bice Republio, 3 always and only justice; and when 
our ships ap in the port of an offending power demanding just 
reparation, the experience of more than half a century shows how 
promptly reparation will be made. 
This nation isinvulnerable! Imention two facts of recent history 
to show how invulnerable we are in the view of the great European 
owers. When the late war closed Maximilian was on the throne of 
exico, supported by Faunce with the direct sanction of England 
and Italy. A word from your Secretary of State to those powers of 
Europe that were sustaining his throne, intimating that the occupa- 
tion of Mexico by a European potentate was deemed an unfri y 
act towards the United States, wasall that was necessary. France 
abandoned that unfortnnate monarch at once; England ignored him; 
and Italy left him to his fate. 

Again. At the close of the late war this Government cited Great 
Britain to answer before a commission for unfriendly acts on her 
part to the United States during the progress of the war, by aiding 
the Confederacy in its war upon our commerce. Great Britain 
promptly submitted to answer the citation, sent her commissioners to 
act with ours in counting up the damage her policy had caused to our 
commerce; and was more than content to pay the fine of $15,000,000 
imposed upon her. Would either of these great historical events 
have transpired if even those three pesi naval powers combined 
could have assailed us with impunity? No, sir; the mere suspension 
of commercial intercourse by the United States with those nations, 
while comparatively, for the time, harmless to us, would have been 
fatal to them. And yet now tho American people, grown stronger 
and greater with every successive year, recognized by the statesmen 
of Europe, reluctantly it is true, as the foremost of the nations, are 
called upon, on the theory of their defenseless condition, to imitate 
the wretched policy of Europe and impoverish themselves by organ- 
izing a great navy at a time of secured peace. God in mercy to 
mmekind haa established the two great oceans as barriers of Bi 
between us and the institutions of the nations of the Old World, an 
yet gentlemen, in the name of patriotism, demand that we shall 
imitate them in a policy which had its rootin the low ambition and 
animosities of kings. č 

Let us look at this matter for a moment. While Europe is o 
pressing and impoverishing her ple to construct and equip 
vessels of war, while the petty ambitions of princes and the miser- 
able feuds of former ages, coming down to the present time, are 
cursing the whole land with poverty and wretchedness, inflicting 
inexpressible misery upon all classes of people, except the nobility 
and favored classes, we are preparing to imitate them instead of 
adhering to the policy which has made our country the pride of the 
human race. 

How much money do gentlemen suppose is to be appropriated here 
for a single purpose, national defense, upon this suggestion of our 
defenseless condition? Let us see how and where we are drifting. 
Twelve years ago we appropriated for fortifications and the like 
$275,000. We appropriata forall purposes connected with the Navy 
813,541,624.40. At that time, as gentlemen will remember, we were 
nearer by twelve years to the period of the late war. War always 
creates alarm and apprehension in the minds of the people, which do 
not at once subside; and it is not at all surprising that the appro- 
priations then were beyond the actual wants of the country, as I 
thought then and think now. But the whole amount. ath rari 
was only what I have named, for fortifications and Navy, in all, 
$13,541,624.40, Now this bill, with its $22,151,523, and the fortifica- 
tion bill, with $4,521,678 additional, involve the enormous sum of 
$26,673,201 to be appropriated by this session of Congress for pur- 
poses of national defense in time of profound peace! See how ra ay 
we are progressing. In 1878 for fortifications and Navy $13,541,624.40, 
for 1890-91 $26,673,201, an increase in the enormous sum of $13,131,- 
576.60. And yet not one of the forty additional ships recommended 
by the Secretary of the Navy taken into the account! 

Now, sir, with the vast sums already authorized for the construc- 
tion of war ships comes the following provision in this bill for a part 
of the forty additional ships. 

INCREASE OF THE NAVY, 

That for the purpose of furtherincreasing the naval establishment of the United 
States the President is hereby authorized to have constructed by contract three 
sea-going coast-line battle-ships designed to carry the heaviest armor and most 
powerful orduance npon a displacement of about 8,500 tons, with a coal endurance 
of about 5,000 knots on the total coal capacity at the most economical rate of speed, 
and to bave the highest practicable speed for vossels of their class, to cost, exclu- 
sive of armament and of any premiums that may be paid for increased speed 
exceeding $1,000,000 each; one armored cruiser of about 7,300 tons displacement, 
at a cost, exclusive of armament, not to exceed $2,750,000, to have a maximum 
speed of not less than 20 knots, : 

This paragraph alone, which does not appropriate in terms a dol- 
lar, commits Congress to tho expenditure of the enormous sum of 
$14,750,000 for ships alone without armament—the armament will be 
at least 85,200,000 more—not one dollar of which appears upon the 
face of the bill; all that is to be appropriated hereafter. 3 
sir, is the nucleus, if gentlemen are prepared for it, of that flee 
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which at the 8 TEE is to consist of twelve of these vessels on the 
Atlantio and eight on the Pacific, at a cost of $4,000,000 each with- 
out armament, and twenty other ships of war. Let you have already 
in your service forty-one vessels of or steel of modern construc- 
tion, forty-one iron and steel vessels without counting your equally 
valuable wooden ships, and twenty-two more in progress of construc- 
tion or authorized by law to be constructed. 

Gentlemen of course understand that this bill, large as it 8 
covers $7,500,000 for ships now being constructed, and not a dollar 
for the three line-of-ba ships or the cruiser to cost without arma- 
ment $14,750,000, That ere is left for next and later. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman from Indiana allow me to ask 
him a question there? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Do I understand the gentleman from Indiana to 
say this section authorizes contracts for the expenditure of $14,750,- 
000 and does not appropriate a single dollar of that money! 

Mr. HOLMAN. Itauthorizes contracts for the expenditure of $14,- 
750,000 for the four vessels alone without armament and does not 
appropriate a dollar of the money. So that really to e what 
this bill amounts to you will have to add $14,750 and the cost of 
the armament of these four ships to the $22, 151,523 covered by the bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to know how much time I have re- 
maining, as I have promised to yield ten minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [ Mr. PETERS 


The C 
utes remaining. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I hope the chair will call my attention when I 
have consumed my time with the exception of ten minutes which 
I desire to yield to the gentleman from . 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the amendment I propose, if I have the op- 
portunit to make it, is to strike out the paragraph of the bill pro- 
viding for these three line-of-battle ships to cost $4,000,000 each 
withoutarmanent. I shall insist in the first place thatthe paragraph 
is not in order on an appropriation bill, for it is new legislation. 
From past experiences I am not hopeful that that point of order will 
be held good, but if the point of order is overruled I hope the com- 
mittee will strike out the portion of the paragraph authorizing con- 
tracts for these three expensive line-of-battle ships. 

If all of the twenty line-of-battle ships recommended, which will 
cost $80,000,000 without armament, and the twenty others named by 
the Secretary of the Navy in addition to our present respectable 24 
are to be constructed, then of course it is proper this paragraph shou d 
be retained ; but, if the committee is not in favor of such a proposi- 
tion, I hope they will strike out this opening measure and give the 
2 8 r. Leg notice 7 — while Cong is * 

to appropriate every do ere or a respectable navy, no 
eure add strength and power to the Government, for if we owned 
all the navies in the world the greatness of our nation would not be 
increased, nor its power or safety, but a navy that is convenient and 
proper for our diplomatic intercourse with other nations, Congress 
is not willing to from our traditional policy—no great Army 
or Navy to eat up the fruits of the labor of our people! 

There is another fact I ought not to overlook, which I do not refer 
to in any sectional spirit or in a spirit of partisan criticism. It is 
this: rit these vast sums of money you are 8 and bind- 
ing Congress to appropriate for a great navy, fortifications, and 
arsenals and armaments, under the plea of patriotism, are being ex- 

nded in one section of the country, on the eastern seaboard. 
Congtees is being committed, as all gentlemen must see, to a gigantic 
system hitherto without any 3 in our history. Lou have au- 

rized the purchase of sites for fortifications; and you have com- 
menced a system of expenditure in that field alone o unexampled 
magnitude. 

It is well to remember that the sums of money Congress is called 
upon to appropriate for these 22 will be drawn from our 2 
by ex ve and exhaustive taxation, taxation not necessary for the 
national defense, and will be expended in a limited section of our 
country, a section said to be 8 drawing in the fruits of the 
labor of other sections of the Union for the local benefit of the favored 
section, and this, too, while the industries of the greater portion of our 
country, the great agricultural interests, are fearfully depressed. 

Iam glad to see every portion of the Union flourishing, but Ido 
protest against the unnecessary expenditure of public money to foster 
the local interests of any section and expending these vast sums pro- 
posed in ono section and impoverishing all the others. I wish to ad- 
monish my Republican friends that it is manifest t demands must 
be made upon our Treasury if justice is done to the soldiers of the 
Union Army, their widows and orphan children. It is very clear 
that under the present system of expenditure the greatsurplusin the 
Treasury will soon be athing ofthe 5 therisk of placing 
it beyond the power of Congress to act justly without an actual in- 
crease of taxation. You ought not to deceive 5 entlemen, 
on that 1 This gigantic scale of expenditure ono tooth which 
our people do not deem necessary for the public safety and n: 

ust demands on Congress may and will result in 


The gentleman has seventeen or eighteen min- 


lecting 
erce public con- 


emuation. 
Gentlemen, in poring this bill you not only commit yourselves to 
the payment of t ebill, but you commit 


6 amount appropriated in 


Co: by contracts here authorized to be made to the expenditure 
for those four vessels of $14,750,000 without armament, 3 the 

iture of 
over $22,000,000 in addition to the $7,500,000 covered by this bill for 
increase of the Navy. 

Mr. HILL. Has the 8 any information in regard to the 
depth of water required by these battle-ships and how many ports 
of the Atlantic coast can be entered by them! 

Mr. HOLMAN, There has been some inquiry upon that point 
since this bill has been ponding inthe House. It is doubtful whether 
these pro line-of-battle ships could enter any of the important 
pn of the United States, except that of New York, at high tide. 

ntlemen know how few ports there are on our coasts in which can 
be found safe shelter for these great vessels of 8,500 tons displacement. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out of the paragraph all in 
relation to the three line-of-battle ships, leaving the provision as to 
the cruiser still in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a motion pending to strike ont the 
paragraph. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is a motion to strike out the whole para- 
graph, but mine is an amendment 2 to strike out a part, 
and it therefore takes precedence. My 3 is to strike out all 
of this paragraph that applies to the three line-of-battle ships, and 
on that motion I wish to say a few words. 

Gentlemen understand, I hope, the magnitude of our existing en- 

agements without reference to the suis involved in the passage of 

is measure and the measures connected with it. No expenditure 
comparable to this for a navy has ever occurred in our history in a 
time of peace and scarcely in a time of war. 

Now, sir, who are call g for this legislation, this enormous ex- 
penditure of public money? Not a petition in favor of it has been 
presented to Congress, not a resolution of a public meeting of citizens, 
so far as Iam aware; while, on the other hand, gentlemen know that 
ecg oar after Rhee rance aas been te in Sony sheers since 

Congress assem aga passage of an enlarging our 
RATY beyond its present proportions, I See to-day even from 
the State of Pennsylvania, a State which would be greatly benefited 
by the large expenditure of money contemplated, a remonstrance 
— the enlargement of our Navy beyond its present capacity. All 

American peels: of course, want a table navy, and we 
shall have that and much more than that when the vessels now au- 
thorized by law arecompleted. Beyond that there is no just reason 
for going. I ask again who are demanding this extraordinary legis- 
lation? Not the people, for a great army or navy is against our 
traditional policy. o, then, are demanding a great navy? 

I admit that timid people—but I am happy to say that very few of 
them exist in this country—wonld feel safer if we had a great army 
and a fnavy. The men who are to make fortunes ont of the 
expenditure of the hundreds of millions of dollars you are invited to 
expend are of course in favor of this policy. These great expendi- 
tures are of course beneficial to the section of country where it is 
expended,-and I am sorry to say that there has grown up in this 
country daring the last twenty-five years, aided by our! tion, 
a class of men, growing more numerous every year, who have lost 
faith in your form of government, lost faith in your Republican in- 
stitutions, lost faith in your people, and who wish to see a stronger 
government, not stronger in the p ity and happiness of the peo- 
ple, but in the direct resources of ear power, which will give 
more absolute assurance to ov wn estates. The natural timidity 
of great estates and the profits to be derived from the expenditure 
in a restricted section of the Union of millions of money drawn from 
the labor of the whole people seem to be at the bottonrof this movement, 

But the class of people who long for a strong government furnishes 
the most active and powerful advocates of a great navy, a great army, 
and asplendid government. Undersacha government great estates 
feela ter sense of security. A greater army and a greater navy are 
recommended, not merely an increase of ships in number and capac- 
ity, but an increase in the force of the navy that of course follows; 
and if that recommendation of the 8 is received favorably 
by Congress it will be followed by the policy which our fathers es- 
peaa abhorred, a great army and a great navy in time of peace. 

predict, sir, that if os allow this extraordinary scheme now pre- 
sented, this unexamplod increase of the Navy, to be carried out, the 
enlargement of your y, now recommended, will follow, and this re. 
3 Government, in imitation of the European powers, will stand 

ore the world, not great in the strength of a happy and prosperous 
people, but in the strength of its military establishment, its imposing 
3 und its great Navy, a splendid Government in imita- 
tion of the low ambition of Euro powers. England impoverishes 
her people by maintaining a great navy to overawe her people at home 
and domineer over her vast outlying possessions. Have we any 
motive forimitating her wretched and despotic policy ? Have we any 
outlying possessions to impoverish and oppress, or is this great 
navy we are to maintain to overawe our own people? 

Nore.—The motion to strike out the provision for three line-of- 
battle ships, to cost $4,000,000 each without armament, was adopted 
by the Committee ofthe Whole—yeas, 93, nays, 70; and afterw in 
the House, this action was reversed— 105, nays 131, and the pro- 
vision was retained in the bill as passed by the House. 


contracts for ships already authorized involve an expen 
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The Tariff. 


Republican party would effect all needed redaction of the national 
revenue by repealing the taxes on tobacco, which are an annoyance and burden 
ee platform adopted at Chicago, June 20, 1888. 
ill the Republican party now in power redeem its pledge? 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY ST. G. TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 19, 1890. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Ioffered the amendment on Saturday evening abol- 
ishing the entire system of taxation upon tobacco, and offered it in en- 
tire good faith. I represent, sir, upon this floor a hundred thousand 
white and black people, nine-tenths of whom are interested directly 
in the cultivation of tobacco. I have stood, sir, with the great y 
to which I belong for many A rga advocating the total abolition of this 
tax, and, by the efforts of that party, we at last got the tax reduced 
to 8 cents a pound. 

When this bill came in I looked with anxiety to seeif that measure 
of relief which was due to the agriculturists of the country was not to 
1 of Old Virginia and North Carolina who make 
their living by sweat of their brow in the cultivation of tobacco, 
but was disappointed in finding that it only proposed a reduction in 
the tax to 4 cents per pound. 

A arn deal has been said on this floor about the question as to 
whei or not the consumer pays the tariff tax, but upon this qnes- 
tion there is little doubt in my mind that the people who mostly pay 
the tax upon tobacco are the people that produce it; and this is ad- 
mitted by the other side in the last national Republican platform; and 
yet we are met in this bill, which gentlemen say, to aid ag- 
riculture, by the retention of the tax of 8 cents a pound upon it; while 
we find at the same time in the bill that the man who makes a pound 
of sugar shall be paid by the Government out of its revenues 2 cents a 


We are told that the sugar-producer shall have a bounty of 2 cents 
a pound on his product out of the Treasury and at the same time if 
we make a pound of tobacco we shall pay 4 cents into the Treasury for 
the privilege of doing so, Is that fair? Is that equal taxation? Is 
that just? Isit proper in a legislative measure of this character that 
you say to one agricultural interest, ‘‘ We will give you 2 cents 
for a pound of sugar” and to another We will make you 
4 cents for making a pound of tobacco?” 
ut we are met with another state of facts. There is another so- 
called agricultural product protected under this bill, namely, silk; and 
when I go back to my good people in Virginia along the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and they ask meif the tax on tobacco has been abolished, I 
will have to say no; but instead of that relief I can offer them the con- 
solation that a Republican Congress has given them the privilege of 
paying $1 tax upon each pound of reeled silk and 7 cents on each 
pound of cocoons; [Laughter.] That is all. Agriculturists of the 
country cry alond for relief, and you give them, not the relief that they 
ask for, but instead compel them to pay $1 a pound on reeled silk. [Ap- 
plause on Democratic side.] Your answer to them is the same given by 
a mother to her little boy who was crying to go to the circus, when 
she said, No, my son; but if you will stop crying and be a good boy 
you can go to ee grandmother's ſuneral.“ 
er WADDILL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 


Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. WADDILL. Asa friend of your amendment I wish to know 
whether you and your associates, as far as you can speak for them, 
mean to vote for this bill if you succeed in getting your amendment 
adopted? [Cries of: No!“ on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. TUCKER. Well, ask me another one. Aska hard one. 

Mr. WADDILL. I want an answer to that. 

Mr. TUCKER. Now, when we get to that point we will answer it. 
I will answer for myself, but my party associates are of age and they 
can answer for themselves. I say for myself I will not vote for this 
or any bill that puts taxes upon the people of this country upon the 
absolute necessaries of life and removes them from luxuries. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

I say that the Democratic party in the last House of Representa- 
tives answered this cry of the people for free tobacco, and put it in the 
Mills bill, and it was passed by a Democratic House and by a Demo- 
cratic majority. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I have said the tax on tobacco is mostly paid by the producer. 
Any argument on this subject would be useless to convince our friends 


upon the other side of the House, ee ee 
latform, on which we have so often, during this debate, heard it 
Mr. Harrison had carried the country, we find the following: 

The Republican would effect all needed reduction of the national reve- 
nue by repealing taxes on tobacco, which are an annoyance and burden to 
agriculture. 

A clear, emphatic admission that the tax is paid by the agriculturists 
ere A tax is ncessarily arestraint upon the production of 

i which itis imposed, just as commerce is sensitive to the to 
of taxation. The tax upon tobacco increases its cost to the consumer; 
where the costis increased consumption is diminished; where consump- 
tion is diminished production decreases; so that the tobacco-grower 
pays the tax, indirectly it may be, in the loss of production arising 
from diminished demand. 

Again, the manufacture of tobacco requires capital for the payment 
of the tax, licenses, etc. This fact encourages the concentration of 
large capital in such business, while the poor, and especially the farmer 
who produces the tobacco, is not able to manufacture his own product, 
w. but for the tax, he might do to great advantage. By the imposi- 
tion of the tax the farmer loses the ible profits arising from the 
manutacture of his own product and he sees this business by the tax- 
ing power of the Government transferred to capitalists alone. 

For the same reasons we find the large manufacturers of cigars do 
not desire the tax removed. They can crowd out the small dealers and 
monopolize the trade. 

The effect of the tax on tobacco on the producer is so and 
ably put by my colleague from Virginia, Mr. VENABLE, that I to 
quote what he says: 

K the tax on tobacco for years past, and 


I now ask it of 
It is a tax that is tomy Je and hurtful to their interest. 
It restricts the sale of their poll meee to a few customers, and thus, by de- 
stro ing competition, tends to make the raiser of tobacco receive for 
uc 
The —— spra of the Ways and Means Committee says that to prevent 
ces 


the increase due to the tariff the country will bave to rely upon the 
unchecked a among the protected industries, 

— thus says this Government must yield its right and 8 
t 


le the protection of equal and just laws. It turns over the 
ted mercies of th: tected classes. It denies to the 


le in their the benefit of free competition in the markets 
ar ihe — Fionn ney wet te dockets the tax Gu Schemes thee ARVI 
the tobacco-grower the benefit of free competition for an increase in the price 


of his product. The tax they impose restricts the buyers and accordingly 


lowers the price. 

This is the height of injustice to the lanter. He is made to bear the 
double burden o m. He is not free either in his purchases of the nec- 
essaries of life or Ip 


If the tobacco-raisor were allowed to buy what he wants in the o markets 
ofthe he would have less ground of complaint, But he is n The Gov- 
ernment ties his hands both when he buys and when he sells, is no other 


on every po 
asu their product, and they now ask a rellef that takes not one dollar from 
the ä — which it needs. 


By the imposition and continuation of this tax the tobacco lands in 
Virginia are greatly de in value and the crop is 22 
diminishing, and the result is that the Government is using its taxing 
power to confiscate the lands of the people. 

The tobacco-growers in Virginiaask no protection from foreign com- 
petition; the products are entirely different; but they do ask and 
demand protection from the legislative power of the Government that 
would use the taxing power of the Government for the purpose of con- 
fiscating their lands. 

But see how unjustly this bill deais with tobaceo in comparison 
with two other agricultural products, silk and sngar. The tax on 
tobacco is retained at4 cents per pound—this is ig gs NSO 
for they demand its total abolition—while the producers of 
sugar are to be paid a bounty outof the Treasury. In the minority 
Oe on this bill Mr. CARLISLE says on the subject of the bounty on 
silk: 


Again, there arc a few persons in the United States who claim that if they had 
what they call “proper encouragement” they could luce raw silk here, and 
accordingly this bill proposes to compel all the to oper out of the public 
Treasury a bounty of $1 a pound, or $2,240 per ton, on e raw silk reeled 
from cocoons and 7 cents on every pound, or $156.80 per ton, of fresh cocoons, 
including the wo roduced in the United States. Raw silk and cocoons 
are now on the — and last year we imported Lope poraa of silk and 
pro disco! 


101,647 pounds of cocoons. The object of the unty is 


those importations, which cost the people no unless they saw proper to 
use silk and to encourage the production of those articles at an ex- 
pense of $1 a pound for the silk and 7 cents a pound for the cocoons, in a on 


to the actual value of the articles themselves; and this expense is 
5 all the people whether they use silk goods or not, and be paid out of the pub- 

0 . 

At the same time the bill proposes to make enormous increases insthe rates 
on woolen goods, which all our people are compelled to purchase and use, and 
very page nereases in the rates on some kinds of cotton and linen goods which 

ut all classes. 


are absolutely necessary for the health and comfort of 
And on the subject of the sugar bounty he says, in the same able 


paper: 
The bill proposes to admit, free of duty, all sugar up to and including No. 16 


Vo. 16 in color, making a total annual consumption, including 
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Dutch standard in color, and pay to the nagar peed in this country a bounty 
of 2cents per pound until July 1, 1905, on their product. Last year 
these 55 oe wh are now made free, yielded to the Government 
$54,894,181, all of which is now to be surrendered, and the sugar industry is to 


me an annual c! upon all the people w . 
pations, some of which are far more 3 and all of Which are fully as 
meritorious as this one. 


In which is the last year for which we have complete returns, the su 
produet in this country was 375,855,877 pounds, so that even if there shoul 
no increased production under the bounty system the sum which the people 
are to be ee to donate cach for the support of this favored industry 
will be $7,520,000, or £113,000,000 during the fifteen years. But the very object of 
the bounty is to encourage the production of this article, and its advocates 
claim that in a few years it will result in a domestic 9 to the whole 
demand for home consumption. In addition to the home product we imported 
and consumed during the last fiscal year 2,700,421,302 pounds of su aoe nes 
lomestic an 
imported, of 3,076,277.079 pounds, and therefore, if the system results as its ad- 
voeates predict, the annual payment out of the ury will be $61,528,426, even 
without any increase in the amount now consumed. 

We protest against the gross favoritism and injustice of such a policy, and 
we deny the moral or constitational right of the Government to tax the ple 
who grow corn, wheat, cotton, rye, oats, and other agricultural products for the 
purpose of raising money to be given to those who produce sugar or any other 
article, The 1 95 4 oe contained in this bill are confessions that the 
whole system whi t seeks to strengthen and extend is a system of discrimi- 
nations between the various productive industries of the 3 a system 
which imposes charges upon some for the support of others an: ee asia 
every principle of justice and equality in distributing the burdens of taxation. 

The duties im upon leaborted sugar, even atthe —— rates, are mainly 
for revenue, and about nine-tenths of the charge upon the le on account of 
these duties goes into the public Treasury for the support of Government, 
and only one-tenth cam be added to the prices of the domestic product. The 
tax, therefore, is far more just and equitable than the taxes on cotton and woolen 
goods, linen goods, and many other articles now subject to high rates of duty, 
and which this bill proposes to make still higher, because in these cases the 
conditions are reversed, and the Government receives a small 8 only 
of the total amount the people are compelled to pay. While we believe the du- 
ties on sugar are too high and that a reduction ought to be made, we can not 


be 


see the justice or prop of making this revenue article entirely free and pr 
ing bounties upon its production, in order to afford an excuse for the imposition 
of additional taxes to the amount of about $65,000,000 on the necessaries of life 


embraced in the other schedules, 


To illustrate: A and B are farmers; A raises tobacco and B cocoons 
from which silk is produced. A raises 1,000 pounds of tobacco; the 
taxat 4 cents amounts to $40, the most of which, if not all, as we have 
shown, comes out of A. B raises 1,000 pounds of cocoons; the Govern- 
ment under this bill promises to pay him 7 cents for each pound raised. 
On his crop of 1,000 pounds he would therefore realize {rom the Treas- 
ury alone $70, and still he has his cocoons to sell in the markets at the. 
market price. How does the account stand between them? 

A works hard for twelve and even fourteen months on his tobacco 
crop. Before it is marketed it is mortgaged to the Government for $40 
of tax. B sells his crop of cocoons and puts the money in his pocket, 
and then walks up to the Treasury of the United States and demands 
his $70 bounty granted under this bill; that is, he gets the $40 that A’s 
tobacco had to pay in tax to the Government and $30 additional, which 
also is partly paid by A. 

Can such a monstrous system of taxation as this receive the sanction 
of the people of the country, by which one man is impoverished to 
enrich another and under which the people of Virginia, white and 
black, who make their scant but honest livelihood irom tobacco, are 
compelled thus to pay tribute of their penury that the silk-growers, 
clad in purple and fine linen, may ‘‘fare sumptuously every day“ and 
build up their colossal fortunes ? 

So with sugar. Under this bill the Government makes you pay 4 
cents if you raise a pound of tobacco and it gives you 2 cents if you 
raise a pound of sugar. Is this right and fair to the tobacco-grower? 
Why should he be less favored than the sugar or silk grower? Or if 
the Government is going into the bounty business what greater right 
has the silk producer to $1 a pound out the Treasury on his product of 
reeled silk or the sugar producer to 2 cents a pound out of the Treas- 
ury on every pound of sugar he produces than the tobacco-grower to 
5 cents a pound to be paid him out of the Treasury on every pound of 
tobacco he raises. Indeed the claim of tobacco is again for sugar 
production in this country has increased of late years, while in Virginia 
at — Dt whose oppressed people I lift my voice on this floor, the 
annexed table taken from the annual reports of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture will show that the acreage, the product, and the value in 
gross and per pound of the tobacco crop (except in the year 1887, when 
the price was a little better) from the year 1885 up to and including 
1888 have all steadily declined: 


Estimated annual product, acreage, and value of the tobucco crop in the 
State of Virginia from 1885 to 1888, inclusive. 


A 

Average 

Product, | Value, | price per 
| pound. 


| f 


Year. Area. 


Dollars. Cents. 


Acres. Pounds. 
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Such a system as this bill presents of compelling the tobacco-grower 
to pay money out of his already sadly depleted pocket-book to the 
silk-grower and sugar-producer, that they may grow richer while he 
grows poorer, is unfair and without the semblance of jastice, and un- 
worthy of the American Congress, and against it, in behalf of my hard- 
working, tax-ridden people, I most earnestly protest. 

The bill proposes to give the sugar bounty for fifteen years and the 
silk bounty for ten years, as to the cost of which to the people of the 
country I beg to quote from the accurate statement of my colleague 
from Virginia [Mr. BUCHANAN], where he says: 


The people can now understand better what they pay to the specially favored 
industries of the country. I have made an approximate calculation of what 
the sugar and silk bounties will cost the ple of this coun during the pe- 
riod they are to continue under the visions of this bill. ing the pop- 
ulation of this country now at 62,000,000 and that it will reach 80,000,000 by the 
time the bounty to sugar-growersis to cease, and that person on an aver- 
age will consume the same amount of sugar as he now consumes, the following 
table shows what the sugar bounty alone will cost the people during its exist- 
ence under this bill, 


Sugar pro- 
Year. | duced, in Bounty paid. 
| pounds, 
380,000,000 | $7, 600, 000, 
449, 090, 909 8, 981, 981. 80 
530, 753, 470 10, 615, 069. 41 
627, 254, 101 12, 545, 182. 03 
741,301,210 14, 826, 024. 20 
1557 1 9 28% 4857.6 
1998... 1, 218, 388, 172 24, 367, 763. 44 
1899... 1, 439, 913, 294 28,798, 265, 88 
1900 1,701, 715, 711 34, 034, 314. 22 
1901 2, 011, 118, 567 40, 222, 371. 34 
1902 2, 376, 776, 488 47,535, 529.76 
1903. 2, 808, 917, 667 56, 178, 353. 34 
1904... 3,319, 629, 970 66, 392, 599. 40 
1905. . 3. 923, 199, 055 78, 463, 981. 10 
Total . . . 681, 977. 64 


H 


From this table it appears that the sugar pos eee the fifteen years it is 

to be ps aggregates the enormous sum of 8168. 500, 000 and that for the last of 

ithe siik 
e 


country. 


I had supposed that if there was one subject to which the Repub- 
lican party was thoroughly committed it was the entire abolition of the 
tobacco tax. The platform upon which Mr. Harrison was elected and 
from which I have quoted unmistakably proclaims it,and there are gen- 
tlemen now in this House, filling seats on the Republican side of the 
House, who, with unselfish desire to enlighten the good people of Vir- 
ginia in the doctrines of the Republican party, came to our State in the 
fall of 1888. 

I refer to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Horxins], who spoke 
from the same platform with me in the town of Lexington and in fa- 
vor of my opponent; the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], a 
member of the committee that reported this bill, and who spoke at 
my own home (Staunton, Va.) and advocated, as I am reliably informed, 
the total abolition of the tax on tobacco; the gentleman from Indiana 

Mr. CHEADLE], and if I mistake not the gentlemen from Kansas 

Mr. PETERS and Mr. PERKINS] and others, some of whom, if not all, 
as I am informed, declared that the Republican party was committed 
to the abolition of, and if it secured power would abolish, this tax on 
tobacco. And now when you have an opportunity to abolish the tax 
and redeem your promise to the Virginia people you are found vigor- 
ously opposing it. 

So anxious, too, was the present Speaker of this House [Mr. REED], 
the then defiant leader of his party in the minority, to see the tax on 
tobacco taken off in the last Congress that he was unwilling to wait 
for the report of the committee on the revenue bill and used the follow- 
ing language in this House December 16, 1887: 


We are all agreed, at least upon this side of the House, that the surplus should 
be reduced, and we stand y now before the holidays to make one reduc- 
tion in which the other side of the House are „and that is in relation to 
the tobacco tax; and I hope that an opportunity will be given us before we 
separate, by the powers that be and are to be, to vote thereon and show to the 
country some disposition proper and suitable in this matter. 


Contrasted with his action during the present Congress we are pre- 
pared to exclaim, ‘‘ Quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore, qui redit exuvias 
indutus Achilli ! 2? 

With these facts before me I can not adequately express my surprise 
at the speech of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON | who has 
just taken his seat, a justly distinguished member of his y, and 
who was a prominent candidate for the Speakership ef this House, as 
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was also the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows]. The gentle- 
man says it may be that the Republican party is committed to the re- 
moval of the internal- revenue taxes, but as to the time when that 
is to be done we are not committed.” Such a position is simply 
trifling with the people and is unworthy of comment. 

The gentleman’s additional excuse is found in his subsequent lan- 


guage: 


As long as the soldiers of this Union are appealing to Congress for relief and 
for justice, to be taking off the tax on tobacco while these and other important 
demands are pressing upon us, is something that F, for one, can not acquiesce 
in. |Applause.) 


That is, as I understand the gentleman's position, you will not deny 
that you promised the abolition of the tax on tobacco and at the same 
time you promised to comply with the demands of the soldiers. Your 
party knew when it made its promise to the tobacco-growers that it 
would not be kept; and you are now trying to shield yourselves be- 
hind the claim of the soldier and thereby justify your breach of faith 
to the tobacco-grower. Such an excuse will not be accepted. You 
will doubtless try to keep your promises to the soldiers until (as is now 
anticipated) a deficiency, rather than asurplus, of one hundred millions 
will be had; but it will be of little comfort to the tobacco-grower 
to be told that in order for you to keep faith with the soldier you were 
compelled to continue to lay tribute upon his meager substance, and 
that, too, for soldiers, many and many of whom never saw a battle- 
field nor heard a gun fire, deserters from both armies, camp-followers, 
spies, informers, and dead-beats, besides 12,000 dishonorably discharged 
soldiers, all of whom have joine the noble army of martyrs and claim 
their reward in a pension from the Government they never served. 

The people of Virginia and the South have never murmured at the 
tax for pensioning in a proper measure the true soldier of the Union 
who bravely fought the battles of his country, but they protest against 
the premium to rascality offered by the pension legislation of this Re- 
publican Congress, which knows no distinction between the brave and 
the cowardly, between patriotism and treachery. 

In order to show that my colleagues from Virginia and North Carolina 
and myself have left no stone unturned to accomplish the abolition 
of this tax, I will read the following paper and letter, which explain 
themselves: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3, 1890, 
DEAR Sim: I herewith inclose a request of certain members of the House of 
Representatives that one of their number be recognized on the first Monday of 
April, 1890, for the purpose of moving a suspension of the rules and put upon 
its passage a bill abolishing the entire (ax on tobacco, eto. 
Very respectfully, 
H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER. 
Hon. Tromas B. REED, 
Speaker House of Representatives, Fifty-first Congress. 


Hon. Toms B. REED, 
8 of the House of ee 
The undersigned members of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-first 
Congress rs stance ask that one of their number or some other member of 
the House of Representatives be recognized, on the first Monday of April, 1890 
(that being suspension day, under Rule XXVII I, for individual members), for the 
porpess of moving a suspension of the rules to put upon its passage a bill to re- 
peal the internal-revenue tax on tobacco. 
Paul C, Edmunds, Charles T. O’Ferrall, John A, Buchanan, Thomas 
G. Skinner, George D. Wise, H. St. George Tucker, Edward C, 
Venable, P. G. Lester, John S. Henderson, B. H. Bunn, W. H. 
F, Lee, William H. H, Cowles, Alfred Rowland. 


This paper contains the name of every Democrat from Virginia and 
North Carolina except that of the Hon. CHARLES W. McCLAMMY, and 
the omission of his name is due to an oversight of my own in failing to 
2 it to him ſor his signature. I feel that this statement is due the 

onorable gentleman by me, as it is well known to this House that he 
has been a persistent and able champion of the cause of untaxed to- 
bacco at all times and under all circumstances. 

To the above request the Speaker never condescended to make a re- 
ply, nor did he acknowledge even the receipt of my letter, though both 
the request and letter were put into his hands, with the request for an 
answer, by an officer of the House of Representatives. When the first 
Monday in April arrived, I stood in my place for two hours or more 
trying to catch the Speaker’s eye, but it was always turned in a differ- 
1 direction, away from the appeals of the people for relief from tax- 
ation. 

Instriking contrast with this record of the Republicans on this ques- 
tion may be found that of the Democratic party in the Forty-ninth 
Congress (see volume 86, RECORD, page 2681), where, on a motion to 
suspend the rules and put upon its passage a bill to abolish the tax on 
tobacco, 130 Democrats and 9 Republicans voted for it and 106 Repub- 
licans and 6 Democrats against it, while in the Mills bill, which was 
passed by the Democrats during the last Congress, the entire tax was 
wiped out. 

We appeal to the people of Virginia to judge between us in the rec- 
ords of the two parties: the Republican full of promises only to be 
broken, the Democratic bright in its fulfillment of every pledge to the 


people. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. LITTLETON W. MOORE, 


OF TEXAS. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 10, 1890. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. MOORE, of Texas, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The grave question of the fiscal policy of the Gov- 
ernment is now under discussion, and Messrs. REED, MCKINLEY, and 
CANNON have permitted us twelve days to consider it; twelve days to 
expose the enormities of à bill which is concocted in the interests of 
manufacturers and to further cripple and destroy the farmers of the 
country. 

For thirty years the thrifty agriculturists—the men who rise with 
the dawn of the day, and every day in the year, irom the rising of 
the sun to the going down thereof,’’ except that set a by divine 
ordinance for rest, to battle with the soil to extract from it the food and 
clothing for all the people of the country—these men for thirty years 
have been made to pay tribute to the manufacturers and capitalists of 
the country. And now this Republican cabal comes here and demands 
that they shall pay more; that they must give up more of their muscle 
and sweat; that their bones must be made to ache harder and longer 
for the good of the Carnegies, the Singers, the Pullmans, the cotton 
lords, the woolen masters, the iron and coal barons, that they may 
own enchanted palaces at sea-sides or mountain and lake resorts, or 
deer parks and castles in Scotland. 

They are going ' to protect American labor and American capital.“ 
Yes, as the wolf protects“ the lamb, as the thief protects“ the 
man from whose pocket he extracts the pocket-book, as the highway- 
man protects“ the victim he calls npon to stand and deliver.” 
That is the kind of protection“ this bill affords to“ the labor” of 
the country, 

In 1880, of the 36,800,000 population over ten yearsof age, 17,400,000 
were engaged in occupations of all kinds; that is, 47 per cent. of the 
whole. Of the total laboring population, 7,600,000, or 44 per cent., were 
“engaged in agriculture.’ Four millions, or 23 per cent., were en- 
gaged in professional and personal services.“ One million eight hun- 
dred thousand, or 10 per cent., were engaged in trade and transporta- 
tion,” and 3,837,000 were ‘‘engaged in manufactures and mechanical 
and mining industries;“ that is, 23 per cent. Of the entire population 
of 50,000,000, a little over 74 per cent., that is, 36,800,000, were over 
ten years of age, and none under that age were classed as being engaged 
in any occupation, and certainly not over 3,000,000, or 17 per cent. of 
them were engaged in manufactures. 

The population is now estimated to be 66,000,000, and itis not prob- 
able that the ratio of those over ten yearsof age has changed since 1880. 
As the ratio of them was a little over 73 per cent., we now have a pop- 
ulation of 48,000,000 over ten years ofage. In 1880, 45 per cent. of those 
over that age were engaged in occupations of some kind. That would 
give us 23,000,000 ‘‘ workers’’ in the country. Of these workers“ 
10,100,000 are engaged in agriculture, 23 per cent. or 5,300,000 in!“ pro- 
fessional or personal services,“ 10 per cent. or 2,300,000 in trade and 
transportation,“ and 17 per cent. or 3,900,000 in manufactures,” and 
the remainder in mechanical and mining industries,” 

This bill professes to protect 4,000,000 workers“ and the capiial 
which employs them, out of 23,000,000. It taxes almost beyond en- 
durance 19,000,000 laboring people for the benefit of less than 4,000,000. 
And yet these gentlemen say they want to protect American labor.” 

And they talk to you about protecting American capital.“ What 
humbugs they are. Let the figures tell, The total assessed valuation 
of all the property of the United States in 1870 was $14,178,986,000; 
in 1880 it was $16,902,993, 543, an increase of 20 per cent. Now look 
at these figures: 


1870. 1880, 
Total valuation 814, 178, 986, 982 | $16, 902, 993, 543 
Farm values, including impleme $9,599, 792,290 | $10, 603, 616, 831 
Per cent. of whole. 8 62.7 
Capital in manufactures. . $2,118, 298.769 | $2,790,272, 606 
Per cent, Of Whole soos. ci.iscisessssceseccecsce dsnnseses 15.0 16.5 


The farms, with the implements of agriculture, represented 67.7 per 
cent. of the whole in 1870, whilst the capital in manufactures, build- 
ings, machinery, and everything else was only 15 per cent., and yet 
in 1870 these same gentlemen who are engaged in protecting Ameri- 
can capital“ now were in the same business then and in the same way; 
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they were piling on taxes upon 67.7 per cent. of ‘American capital” 
for the benefit of 15 per cent. of American capital.” The result to 
some extent is shown in the res for 1880. The farm values then 
only represented 62.7 of the whole wealth of the country, whilst the 
es who owned the manufactories, and whom these gentlemen are so 
usy in protecting,“ had increased their wealth to 16.5 per cent. of 
the whole. 
Let us examine further into these figures: 


Items. 


This small proportion of protected capital produced almost twice as 
much as the amount invested, Of course that was not all profit, be- 
cause the value of the material and the labor had to be deducted, but 
the fostering care of the gentlemen on the other side who are so solici- 
tous to protect American capital” was very visible in the enormous 
increase in the output of the manuſactories. 

Now see how these other capitalists—the farmers of the country— 

` fare, and, mind you, Mr. Chairman, I am using official figures. In 1870 
the gross value of the farm products was over 30 per cent. of the value 
of the farms, as against 199 per cent. gross value of the product of the 
factories. In 1880 the product of the farmers had decreased in value to 
less than 21 per cent. of the farm values. The number of farms had 
largely i there being 4,008,000 in 1880 as against 2,660,000 in 
1870, and the improved land had increased in area from 188,921,099 
acres in 1870 to 284,771,012 in 1880, that is over 50 per cent. added to 
the land in cultivation, and yet the value of the products had decreased 
the enormous sum of $761,382,487. Three acres of land were in cul- 
tivation in 1880 for every 2 acres in 1870, and the value of the product 
had decreased over 25 per cent. 

“A bad year for crops in comparison with the previous census year,” 
some one will say. Oh, no; here is the production for each of these 
yearsof some of the principal agricultural products of the country: 


Increase, fark 

483,157 | 171,787,531 60 
591,676 | 993,617,127 | 130 
158,999 | 125,061,842} 45 
997,495 | 14,236,190 | 45 
831,505 | 2,912,710 17 
817, 327 1, 995, 606 20 
458,539 | 26, 121, 066 18 
678,693 | 11,967,769 | 59 
131,373 | 86, 496, 352 50 
661, 157 | 209,925, 816 80 
Tss | auss) 9 
BASS, 623, 668 49 

The farmers produced more of ev: g in the last year than they 


did in the previous one, but it brought them less. Ten years longer 
had been spent in paion up the home market, of which we hear 
so much, and the value of the farmer’s products, though he cultivated 
more land and produced more, was ly decreasing. In 1870 the 
average value of the product from the cultivated land of the country 
was $15.79 to the acre; in 1880 it was $7.77 to the acre. ‘‘The home 
market” had done that much for the farmer—that is, it had reduced 
the value of the uct of every acre of land in the country more than 
one-half, Mr. I defy any gentleman on the other side of 
the House to deny the correctness of these figures. Every one of them 
came from the official publications of the Government. They show how 
capital is being protected and how a home market” is being built 
up for the farmers. 

The honorable chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, in 
reporting this bill, says: 

One of the chief pe capes now prevalent among our farmers is that they 
can get no price for their crops at all commensurate to the labor and capital in- 
vested in their production. 2 

After considering the figures, the official figures, which Ihave given, 
I would submit, Mr. Chairman, that there is excellent cause for the 
chiefcomplaints now prevalent.” Thegentleman from Ohio also quotes 
from the message of President Harrison the following words: 

The inequalities of the law sh be ed, bi protective 
should 8 and fairly applied ie PAR aaa our farms A ajaen g 
of our shops. 

And he says for the committee: 


The committee have given months of investigation to the existing conditions 
and matters connected therewith. This great industry is forc- 

try. Its success and 3 
fagricult- 

ent can be helpful, it 
build up and strengthen agriculture. 
despread depression in this industry to-day can not be doubted. 


ure languish, In so far as e fostering care of 
must be faithfully and forcefully exerted to 
Thatthereis 


Every remedy within the scope of practical legislation known to your commit- 
„.! fa tha yeceoned measure to meet the —— 


The gentlemen who constitute the majority have heard ‘‘ the com- 
plaint. They — that there is widespread depression and 
they presenta remedy. Here it is from their own report: 

We advance the rates upon the products of the soil which either do supply or 
can be brought to supply the home consumption. Horses, cattle, hogs, P, 
bacon, barley, beans, pease, beef, mutton, pork, buckwheat, butter, cheese, eggs, 
hay, hops, milk, poultry, flaxseed, les, potatoes, flax, hemp, hides, wool, 
tobacco, and many other products are advanced with a view to save this entire 
market to the American farmer. 

They have actually protected the products of the farm; they in- 
tend to keep the pauper-raised horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, bacon, bar- 
ley, beans, pease, „ mutton, pork, buckwheat, butter, ch eggs, 
hay, hops, milk, poultry, flaxseed, vegetables, potatoes, flax, hemp, 
hides, wool, and tobacco from coming into competition with similar 
articles raised by our farmers. That is the remedy which the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the Republican party offer to the 
American farmer. They have driven the farmer to poverty by protec- 
tion, and now they propose to protect” the farmer, From whom, in 
God's name? 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to find such a ph as the one I shall 
now quote in the report of a committee of this House.- It reads thus: 

A critical examination of the subject will show that ture is suffering 


agriculi 
chiefly from a most damaging foreign competition in our home market. The 
inerease in importations of agricultural 


ucts since 1850 has been enormous, 
mounting $40,000,000 to more than 000,000 in 1889. 


I said that it was a cause of regret to me that such a paragraph 
should be found in any committee’s report. The reason is, Mr. C 
man, that both the statements and the deductions in that 
are untrue, absolutely false. This is strong ; but, sir, I in- 
tend to prove my assertion. A critical examination of the subject 
will show agriculture is suffering chiefly from a most fore 
competition in our home market.“ That is the deduction that the 
committee makes from the statement which follows, reading thus: 
The increase in importations of agricultural products since 1850 has 
been 3 mounting from $40,000,000 to more than $356,000,- 
000 in pa 

The inference is that this $356,000,000 worth of ‘‘agricultural prod- 
ucts’? imported in 1889 came into ‘‘damaging competition” with our 
own agricultural products, and is therefore ‘‘chiefly’’ responsible for 
the ‘‘suffering’’ which it is admitted exists among our agriculturists. 
No other possible inference can be drawn from this statement. For 
the credit of the gentleman who made it and that of this House I wish 
that some other meaning could attach toit. But there can not. There 
it stands, a bold assertion from the principal committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

It does not require a critical examination“ to tell how many dol- 
lars’ worth of “agricultural produets“ are imported into this country 
every month and every year and the exact value of them, Every 
month, every quarter, and every year the Secretary of the Treasury 
issues a book which contains the amount and value of every article 
imported into the United States. Anyone who can read good, plain 
print and figures, and who knows what are agricultural products,” 
can tell exactly how much we import without a critical examination. 
Any intelligent boy twelve years of age at the public schools of this 
city can make all the critical examination necessary to tell the 
value of the ‘‘agricultural products we import, and if he should 
make the mistakein addition made by the committee in the statement, 
unless corporal punishment is abolished in the schools, the teacher 
would administer a sound and deserved castigation. 


value of the imports proved to be $328,931,740, an amount considera- 
bly less than that stated by the chairman. I have classified these ag- 
ricultural products into two classes, competing and ‘‘non-compet- 
ing,” and T find that $117,638,903 worth of them do not ‘‘ compete ” 
with any American product. Amongst this class is coffee, cocoa, tea, 
pepper, etc., leaving $211,292,837 that do in some sense compete.“ 

Chief among these items is $81,313,199 worth of sugar and molasses 
imported into Atlantic and Gulf ports, from which the committee has 
removed the duties that are now levied. These duties are protective 
only to a very small section—are, in fact, a revenue duty, as we only 
produce one-eleventh of the amount consumed. Again, I find $10,- 
868,226 worth of ‘tobacco leaf.“ It is true that we raise a large 
amount ef tobaceo, but this imported leaf is for cigar wrappings and 
only competes with a small quantity of tobacco raised for that pur- 
pose in Connecticut, Wisconsin, and Florida, not 5 percent. altogether 
of the amount we raise. Then there is ‘‘champagne wine,’’ $4,254,- 
413 worth for the benefit of California wine-growers; oranges, lemons, 
raisins, almonds, and other nuts, that are only produced in California 
and Florida; rice, only produced in Louisiana and South Carolina. 
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This class of articles slog amount to $100,947,721 in value, leav- 
ing only $110,345,116 in ‘‘damaging competition with our principal 
agricultural products and which produce the suffering that the 
committee says, very truly, exists, 

Mr. Chairman, here is Ye table: 


Imports year ending June 30, 1889. 


Value of | Value of 
competing. 


Articles. non-com- Remarks, 


These goods can not be 


6.14 affected by any change 
12,078,518 |) dee Stained 78e u. 
n 9,761 der reciprocity treaty. 
Cotton, 7,973,039 pounds. — 5 xports,  2,384,816,669 
pounds, valued at $237,- 
270. 
DUTIABLE, 
Cattle, 57, 881. aden Exports, $16,616,917, 
Horses, 1881 a% we i 
Allother animals ! 
Gorn K di hanai? she rts, 69,592,929 bush. 
ro, . — ush- 
k els, value 832 882277. 
Oats, 22,210 bushels. — — —.— pe ‘rts, 624,226 bushels; 
vi ue, $245, 
Oatmeal . . ` spa 15 bushels; 
ue, $158,917. 
16 bushels..... i j 
heat, 130,649 bushels... $ rts, 46,414,169 bush- 
> value, $46,652,701. 
Wheat flour, 1,156 barrels 9,774,803 bar- 


rels; value, $45,296,485, 


Florida. 


1, 961, 889 Do. 
1,423, 304 Do, 
1, 786, 786 foes. Do. 
1, 042, 846 |.. 
1, 764, 393 
595, 227 |.. Benefit of California, 
508, 317 
1, 082, 8 
1, 155, 472 
21, 12 
1,172,080 
416, 935 |... 
T 30000 
1,381 8 
696, 065 Benefits California. 
895, 490 |.. 
329, 411 = W 
Aroma ~ 8 199,734 . Erperts 15 50. 
utter, pow — — 978 
Cheese, 8,207,026 pounds eee i nae 
x r value, $7,889, ea! 


Milk, preserved or con- 
densed. 


Benefit of Louisiana and 
ier Carolina, 


eee 


Rice, granulated or 


— cen: 


Cane — 8 sugar... a 
pogs above 13 


_ Imports year ending June 30, 1889—Continued. 


Value of 
Articles. Value of! non-çom- Remarks, 
peting. 
DUTIABLE—continued, 
Champagne wines. Benefits California. 
Still wines . A 


Clothing wools .. — 
Combing wools 
Carpet and similar wools. 


That table is worthy of examination. It completely refutes the 
statement made by the committee which I have quoted. The Kansas 
farmer, for instance, who is burning his corn because he can obtain 
nothing for it, is reduced to this condition because of the importation 
of 2,401 bushels of corn costing $1,216. It is true we exported nearly 
70, 000, 000 bushels of corn, nearly thirty thousand times as much as 
imported, but the committee gravely tells us that this 2,401 bushels of 
imported corn is a most damaging foreign competition in our home 
market.” 

We imported 130,649 bushels of wheat and 1,156 barrels of flour, 
worth together $124,809, and we exported 46,414,169 bushels of wheat 
and 374,803 barrels of flour, worth $91,959,186, and our wheat-growers 
are told that this most damaging foreign competition in our home 
market, amounting to a little over one-tenth of 1 per cent. of the 
value of our exports and to one one-hundredth of 1 per cent. of our 

roduction, is ‘‘chiefly’? responsible for ‘‘ the suffering which ex- 
ists with them, for the low prices they obtain, and the heavy mortgages 
which cover their farms. 

We imported altogether 61,791 cattle, valued at $703,469, and the 
committee tells the cattle-men of the country that it is these imports 
which has reduced the value of their 50,000,000 head of cattle to starva- 
tion prices. We imported meat products to the value of $529,145, and 
we exported of the same 3 $93,403,418 worth, and the Commit - 
tee on Ways and Means, with tears in its eyes and this bill in its hands, 
tells the meat-producers of this country, ‘‘ You are ruined by foreign 
competition.“ 

I can almost see the agonized expression which came over the com- 
mittee’s faces when they, during that ‘‘critical examination,’’ found that 
16 bushels of imported rye, valued at $24, had been brought into dam- 
aging competition in our home market with the 25,000,000 bushels 
which our farmers produced. And then how they must have suffered 
over the condition of the poor cotton farmers, toiling beneath an almost 
tropical sun and all theirlabor rendered valueless by the importation 
of 7,973,039 pounds of cotton, costing over 12 cents a pound. 

It is true the cotton farmers produced about 3,500, 99 8 000 Mpg of 
cotton, of which 2,384,816,669 pounds were exported, b ringing #857, 
775,270 into the country, paying for 32 per cent., nearly one-third, of 
all our $745,000,000 worth of imports; but it was that importation of 
two-tenths of I percent. of what they raised, which cost 12 cents a pound, 
that ee the price of our farmers’ cotton to less than 10 cents a 
poun 

From close to the spot where the stormy Atlantic lashes itself into 
foam upon the eastern promontory of rock-ribbed Maine to where the 
rolling waves of the Pacific wash the golden sands of California, from 
near the site of the zenith city of the unsalted seas, where the ther- 
mometer is placed in the tea-kettle every morning to thaw out the 
mercury, to the banksof the Lower Rio Grande, in my own proud State, 
where eggs are boiled by the heat of the noonday sun, there are men 
who engage at the proper season of the year in cutting hay. They are 
so successful that during each calendar year they gather in about 50,- 
000,000 tons of the succulent food for cattle and horses. 

But the thousands and tens of thousands whose strong arms are en- 
gaged in this labor are oppressed and depressed because the Committee 
on Ways and Means, after ‘‘acritical examination,“ concluded that ‘‘ag- 
riculture is suffering chiefly {rom a most ing foreign competition 
in ourhome market” andsome wicked and designing men have actually 
imported to this country 105,395 tons of hay, thereby wonderfully re- 
anong the price of 50,000, 000 tons produced at home. 

Mr. Chairman, was ever such folly, such misrepresentation, attempted 
to be palmed upon a people as this sentence from the report of the 
mittee on Ways and Means: A critical examination of the subject will 
show that agriculture is suffering chiefly from a mostdamaging foreign 
competition in our home market? An examination shows nothing of 
the kind; it shows what everybody knows, even the members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, that-in the principal agricultural prod- 
ucts of this country there is and there can be no foreign competition in 
our home markets. The committee has not found, or if they have 
found they have not stated, the reasons for the “decline in prices of 
the home-grown products.” 

Mr. Chairman, we who were not permitted to know what was being 
done within the inner sanctuary, where the Republican members were 
preparing this bill, heard many rumors of decisions arrived at and 
changed and yet again changed to suit the political gah, op of va- 
rious sections, Of course no one believed that a number of Represent- 
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atives of fhe people, selected because of their prominence, ability, and 
knowledge of the subject to prepare the measure through which the 
revenues of this great Government were to be raised, would allow petty 
local political considerations to influence their action. 

But, sir, the report which I hold here compels us to change that 
opinion. We were told that the committee, in the interest of the 
farmers, for whom they express such solicitude, had determined to put 
a duty on hides, and this would pero the importation of the 
hides of the pauper-fed” cattle of foreign countries, and would, 
therefore, benefit the farmers, though it would necessarily increase the 
price of every pair of shoes they wore. Then we were told that cer- 
tain Republican members of this body, coming trom districts where 
shoes are manufactured, informed members of the committee that the 
levying of such a duty would surely result in the return of Democrats 
from these districts to the next Congress. At once we heard that 
hides were returned to the free-list. Now, sir, I find on page 17 of 
this report the committee says: 

We advance the rates upon the products of the soil which either do supply 
or can be brought to supply the home consumption. Horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, 
bacon, barley, pease, beef, mutton, pork, buckwheat, butter, cheese, eggs, 
hay, hops, milk, poultry, vegetables, potatoes, „ hemp, HIDES, wool, 
tobacco, and many other products are advanced with a view to save this entire 
market to the American r. 

Under the head of Free- list, on page 76, I find the following: 

Sec. 2. The following articles when imported shall be exempt from duty. 

And on page 80, under that head, I find this: 


608. Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, and skins, ex- 
cept sheep-skins with the wool on, Angora goat-skins, raw, without the wool, 
unmanufactured, asses’ skins, raw or unmanufactured. 

609. Hide-cuttings, raw, with or without hair, and all other glue-stock. 

610, Hide rope. 

It is very evident, Mr. Chairman, from these extracts, that the com- 
mittee did place a duty on hides, and prepared its report whilst that 
duty was on, and that they afterwards, to save some Republican mem- 
bers from Massachusetts from defeat and in the interest of the mann- 
facturers of shoes and leather goods, took off the duty that was to 
benefit the farmer and forgot to change the report. 

But enough of this. I have established my proposition that the 
reasons for the depression of the agricultural interests made by the 
committee are untrue, and in doing that have shown that the remedy 
proposed is even worse than ridiculous, The committee, however, has 
only done what it was compelled to do, that is, reported a bill in 
favor of the manufacturers; in favor of the classes and against the 
masses; in favor of the rich and against the poor; in fayor of the sys- 
tem which robs the farmer for the benefit of others. 

That, sir, is what a protective tariff means, and that is what the 
committee and the party to which it belongs was pledged. Why, sir, 
the very name tariff“ is in perpetuation of a system of robbery estab- 
lished centuries ago. When most of the commerce of the world was 
on the Mediterranean Sea vessels trading to it had to pass through the 
Straits of Gibraltar. Upon one of the high promontories which bound 
that narrow outlet was a town and fortress called Tarifa, with a sea- 
port at its base, and this port was filled with piratical craft that lay in 
wait to prey upon the vessels that were compelled to pass through the 
straits. A look-out upon the summit of the hill signaled to the port 
below, A vessel in sight,“ and at once the piratical crews hoisted sail 
and started out to plander and murder, 

The result was that the nations trading through the straits agreed, 
upon the condition that their vessels should not be intercepted and 
destroyed, a certain percentage of the value of the cargo should be paid 
to the chief bandit, and this was called a tariff. That is the origin of 
the word, and the system is the same now that itwasthen. That was 
a protective tariff.” It protected the crews from murder and the 
ship from destruction, saved a part by the surrender of a part, and of 
course the consumer who bought the remainder of the cargo had to 
pay an enhanced value for it to make up for the part surrendered to 
the robbers. 

The same condition exists to-day. The consumer pays an enhanced 
value and the protected robber pockets what the tariff exacts from 
the consumer. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party was always opposed to this 
system of robbery. ‘The first declaration of principles which can be 
called a platform for the party was that of a Congressional caucus, 
which was known as Republican at that day, as distinguishing it from 
Federalist, adopted at Philadelphia, on which Jefferson was first elected 
to the Presidency. It declared: in the sixth resolution for free com- 
merce with all nations.“ 

The next Democratic platform was that of 1840, adopted by the Pres- 
idential convention at Baltimore, which contained these resolutions: 

4, Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 
foster one branch o 5 to the detriment of another or to cherish the in- 
terests of one portion to the injury of another portion of our common country. 

The Democratic convention of 1844 reaffirmed the fourth and fifth 
resolutions of the convention of 1840. 

The Democratic national convention of 1848— 


Resolved, That the fruits of the t political triumph of 1844 have fulfilled 
the hopes of the Democracy of the Union in the noble impulse given to the cause 


of free trade by tho repeal of the tariff of 1842 and the creation rods ry dig Sm 
honest, and ve tariff of 1846, and that, in our opinion, it would bea 
error to en the bands of a political ization w these great re- 
rd pager! hi apaapa hr an risk cage the pene of their nba adver- 
saries, whatever ve appeals they may solicit our surrender of that 
vigilance which is the only safeguard of liberty. 15 


In 1856 the Democratic national convention 


Resolved, The time has come for the people of the United States to declare 
oor choy in favor of free seas and progressive free trade throughout the 
world. 


In 1860 both the Douglas and Breckinridge platforms reaffirmed the 
resolutions of 1856, quoted above. 

In 1872 the Democratic convention (so called) at Baltimore—which 
was, in fact, a Greeley and not a Democratic convention at all—did not 
adopt any Democratic resolutions, but indorsed the platform of the 
Liberal Republican convention held at Cincinnati, which contained the 
following curious declaration, making the tariff a local issue:“ 


* * * We remit the discussion of the subject (protection and free trade) to 
the people in their Congressional districts, and the decision of Congress there- 
on, wholly free from executive interference or dictation. 


This is the only hiatus in the chain of assertions by the Democratic 
party of the doctrine of a tariff for revenue only or directly for free 
trade, It resulted in the shameful defeat of a candidate supported by 
the party in defiance alike of principle and of policy. 

In 1876 the Democratic convention spoke with no uncertain voice: 


We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue. 


In the Democratic platform of 1880 the old doctrine was tersely re- 
proclaimed: 


Home rule, honest money, consisting of gold, silver, and r convertible 
on demand; the strict maintenance of the public faith, State and national, and 
a tariff for revenue only. 


In 1884 the Democratic convention declared in favor of lower duties 
and a largely increased free- list. 
Tn 1888 the platform was explicit. It said: 


Of all the industrious freemen of our land an immense majority, including 
every tiller of the soil, gain no advan’ from excessive laws; but the 
price of everything they buy is increased by the favoritism of an unequal sys- 
tem of tax legislation. 

All unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation. 

It 8 to the creed of that by such taxation the cost of 
the n es of life should be unjustifiably increased to all our ple. 

In the interest of American labor, which should in no event neglected, 
the revision of our tax laws contemp by the Democratic party would pro- 
mote the adyantage of such labor by cheapening the cost of the necessaries of 
life in the home of every workingman and at the same time securing to him 

y and remunerative employment. 


Mr. Chairman, I stand by the principles of the Democratic party as 
enumerated in the Constitution of the United States and the platforms 
of the party. There is no warrant in the Constitution for the exercise 
of the power of protection—protecting one class of people to the injury 
of another. We see the manufacturers of all het aps coming here and 
asking for protection and claiming that it will benefit the country. 
They say nothing of the benefits to themselves, but their advocates 
here on this floor and in the press of the country continually harp upon 
the benefits that are to be conferred on the people by protection. 

This cry for protection“ is no new one. It commenced almost the 
day the nation was born and has continued ever since, increasing with 
what it fed on, as the nation grows older. Mr. Chairman, in 1842a 
tariff bill was being discussed in the Senate of the United States and 
it was advocated upon precisely the same grounds thisis, Speaking 
against it John C. Calhoun said: 


Why should such a bill pass? Who asks for it andon what ground? Itcomes 
ostensibly from the manufacturing interest. I say ostensibly, for I shall show 
in the sequel that there are other and more pre interests among its 
advocates and supporters. And on what unds do they ask it? It is on that 
ofp: on. Protection against what? Apes violence, oppression,or fraud? 
If so, government is bound to afford it if it comes within the sphere of its 
powers, cost what it may. It is the object for which government is instituted, 
and if it fails in this, it failsin the h ighest point of duty. No; it is against 
neither violence, oppression, nor fraud. There is no complaint of being dis- 
turbed in property or pursuits or of being defrauded out of the proceeds of in- 
dustry. nst what, then, is protection asked? It is against low prices. 

The manufacturers complain that ove | can not afford to carry on their pur- 
suits at prices as low as the present, and that unless they can get higher the 
must give up manufacturing. The evil then is low prices, 5 1 what they ask 
of Government is to give them higher. But how do they ask it to be done? 
Do they ask Government to com: who may want to purchase to give 
them higher? No; that would be a hard task, and not a little odious; difleult 
to be defended on the principles of equity, justice, or the Constitution, or to 
be enforced if it could be. 

Do they ask that a tax should be laid on the rest of the community, and the 
proceeds divided among them, to make up for low prices? Or, in other words, 
do they ask for a bounty? No; that would be too opin; oppressive, and inde- 
fensible. How, then, do they ask itto be done? By putting down competi- 
ah A the imposition of taxes on the products of others, so as to give them the 
exclusion of the market, or at least a decided advantage over others, and thereby 
enable them to sell at higher prices. 

Stripped of all disguise, this is their request; and this they call protection. 
Protection, indeed! Call it tribute, levy, exaction, monopoly, plunder; or, if 
these be too harsh, call it charity, assistance, aid, anything rather than protec- 
tion, with which it has not a feature in common. 


Every word uttered on this occasion by that great statesman and 
ure patriot was true. He portrayed ‘‘ protection’’ in its true colors. 
To-day the farmers of the country are suffering, not from foreign com- 
petition,” but from home robbery. . The pirates who rob them are not 
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ed upon the rocks of Tarifa, but in the manufactories of the coun- 
, intrenched and defended by the Committee on Ways and Means of 
this House. They give every reason but the right one for the condi- 
tion of the farming community. Foreign competition I have shown 
to be false, They advance another; ‘‘ overproduction,” they tell us is 
one of the causes of the depression. That very same reason was ad- 
vanced in 1842, and I will let Calhoun answerit. Here is what hesays: 
We are told by those who pretend to understand our interest better than 
we do that the excess of production, and not the tariff, is the evil which afflicts 
us, and that our true remedy is a reduction of the quantity of cotton, rice, 
and tobacco which we raise, and not a re; of the tariff. They assert that 
low prices are the n consequence of excess of supply, and that the only 
per correction is in di ishing the quantity. We would feel more d 
respect the spirit in which the advice is offered if those from whom it comes 
accompanied it with the weight of theirexample. They also a ae 
plain of low prices; but, instead of diminishing the supply, as a remedy for the 
evil, demand an enlargement of the market, by the exclusion of all competi- 


, by in th to 
os ; D a erp be 
of the supply. 
hold on th ji 


Give us a free and open n on in our own market, and we fear not to 
encounter like com general market of the world. 

If, under all our uragement by the acts of our Government, we are still 
able to contend there he oye the world, can it be doubted, if this im iment 
were removed, we would force out all competition and thus also en our 
market, not by the oppression of. our fellow-citizens of other States, but by our 
industry, enterprise, and natural advan 

But while the ee prevents this enlargement of our foreign market 
and endangers what remains to us, its advocates attempt to console us by the 

wih of the home market for our products, which, according to their caicula- 
on, is to compensate us amply for our losses, though in the leading article of 


the 
our products, cotton, the home market now consumes but a sixth; and if the 
rohibitory system as to cotton 


s were perfected by the exclusion of all 
mportations the entire consumption of cotton goods would not raise the home 
consumption of cotton above a fifth of what we raise. 


Mr. Chairman, it is neither ‘‘ overproduction ’’ nor damaging for- 
eign competition in our own home markets“ that causes the wide- 
spread, the universal, distress in the agricultural communities, and 
which, striking thus at the foundation-stone of prosperity, spreads 
through the entire community, affecting the interests of all, excepting 
only those of the money-lender and capitalist. The trouble is that 
through this false system of so-called protection the farmer and the 
workingman are compelled to pay higher prices for what they are forced 
to buy, the inc price going into the pockets of ‘‘the protected 
few’? to the distress of the “unprotected many.“ That and a sys- 
tem which collects into the Treasury of the United States every year 
more than a hundred million dollars in excess of the revenue needed 
for the Government are the causes of the widespread depression of 
which the Committee on Ways and Means admits the existence. 

No remedy which fails to remove these evils will restore rity. 
We must have more currency and less taxation. The farmers of the 
country have asked for bread’? and the Committee on Ways and 
Means has given them a stone.“ The farmers have asked for relief, 
and this committee has insulted their intelligence by offering duties 
on agricultural products we do not import and which form our prin- 
77 755 exports. No one has asked that additional taxes should be levied; 
all are clamoring for the repeal of those now in existence. 

What the people want is more money and less taxation, and what 
the committee offers is less money and more taxation. Our currency 
is less than $8 per capita and over $1,000,000 is daily (including Sun- 
days) drawn into the Treasury, the surplus there to be handed over to 
the money-lenders for them to profit by. And yet this committee of- 
fers no relief, but endeavors to deceive the people as to the cause of 
their troubles. Mr, Chairman, the people are not fools. The Secretary 
of the Treasury may send out his report, declaring the currency abun- 
dant and equal tu all the demands of trade, basing his estimates on 
known falsehoods, but the people know that, with abundant crops, 
with everything seemingly prosperous, money is scarcer than ever it 
was known before. 

The Secretary makes a roseate statement. The people know the 
hard, bitter facts. The Committee on Ways and Means tells the farm- 
ers that it is foreign oats, wheat, corn, rye, hay, cotton, tobacco, wool, 
butter, and cheese which reduce the price of what they produce. 
The people know that it is becaase there is no money to buy with that 
the price is reduced. And the people of the country will resent the 
imputation cast upon their common sense by the Secretary and the 
committee in setting up these false and silly explanations. The storm 
is coming. The cloud now is not much larger than a man’s hand. 
The mutterings of its thunder can be heard from every agricultural 
community. Let no man mistake the meaning. The voice of the 
people will be heard and must be heeded. Slow to anger and long 
suffering, the American farmer, the honest toiler who labors from the 
time ‘‘ when the sun’s first rays gild the mountain tops” till the stars 
twinkle in the east, is at last aroused. And he knows his stre 

The nations trading through the Straits of Gibraltar submitted to 
the exactions of the pirates of Tarifa until they were strong enough to 


resist and then they abolished ‘‘ that tariff for protection ’’ (that is, the 
protection of therobbers of Tarita). Thefarmers will follow their exam- 
ple. Not content, as he of Tarifa was, with the amount agreed upo: 
enormous though itis, these modern Tarifaites are demanding more 
more and still more. They see and feel that there is danger and are en- 
deavoring to emulate the wisdom of the serpent by using nice words to 
soothe their victims, but their words are only theslime with which the 
boa-constrictor covers his victim before crushing his bones and swallow- 
ing bim. The farmers know this, but these modern Tarifaites go on 
and on aud on. Emboldened by success they seek to enlarge their fields 
for plunder and propose to tax everything that enters into the life of 
the farmer. But their day of doom has come. 

This iniquitous bill or something like it may pass this House and 
may become a law, but the farmers—people of the country, will strike 
down the men who make it. They will not be treated as the original 
Tarifaites were when cauglit, placed upon high gibbets along the 
coasts of the strait as a warning to their fellows, but will be retired to 
the sweet quietude of private life, there to muse on the certainty of 
justice and to repeat those oft-quoted lines of the distinguished poet: 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds He all. 

Mr. Speaker, looking at the schedules as prepared and presented in 
this bill, we find the rate of taxation is increased in all of them. For 
what purpose? To procure more revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment? Sir, we already have a plethoric Treasury, full to overflow- 
ing. Why do you insist upon collecting from the people and the wage- 
earners of the country these enormous taxes which the Government 
does not need? 

Take your tax upon tin-plate; you increase by this bill that tax 115 
per cent., taking from the consumers of this necessary article nearly 
$15,000,000. You place upon cotion-producers, in the single item of 
cotton-ties, a tax of $1,000,000, which is three times the amount of the 

resent law. Nota single cotton-tie is made in the United States. 

What industry do you protect? Why, I ask again, do you impose this 
tax upon the men who are clothing the world by their Jabor? These 
laborers receive no protection. Yet in order to prepare fora for 
market this product they are required to expend nearly $1,000,000, for 
which, as in the case of manufactures, they are not allowed any draw- 
back or rebate. 

Are we surprised, therefore, Mr. Speaker, to find unrest and dis- 
satisfaction among our farmers? Sir, they are organizing throughout 
the country, not as other organizations, for raiding the ry and 
securing undue advantage as against other classes, but, sir, they de- 
mand to berelieved of these oppressive taxes and that there bea larger 
volume of money. For one I rejoice to see the interest our farmers 
are taking in these great economic and financial questions. Wantand 
oppression having driven them into organizations for their protection, 
they will be heard. You will act wisely if you grant them relief, for 
I tell yon they are here to stay, for sooner or later the tax-eater will 
give place to the tax-payer. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HN F. LACEY, 


OF IOWA, 


HON. JO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 20, 1890, 
On the bill (H, R. M16) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports. 


Mr. LACEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is greatly to be regretted that the inequalities 
of the present bill have not been pointed out upon the floor of the 
House and an earnest effort made to render the bill more perfect. 

No tariff bill ever came full-grown and perfect from the Committee 
on Ways and Means like Pallas from the head of Jove, and this bill 
is no exception to the rule. 

It has its imperfections which ought to be cured in the Committee 
of the Whole, but with the opposition that has met every feature from 
the other side of the House the attempt to render it more perfect is 
unavailing. 

The contest over formal amendments in striking out the last word. 
has degenerated into an unseemly wrangle as to who should have the 
last word, and the issues discussed have been, not the schedule itself, 
but the general principles of a revenue and protective tariff. 

Upon this issue the two parties are so hopelessly divided that there 
is no likelihood of agreement upon anything. I would be glad to see 
some of the schedules reduced that have been raised by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. But while I must dissent from some of the 
duties laid by the bill I must yield my hearty assent to the general 
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doctrines upon which the bill is fo 


and shall yote for the bill, 


imperfect as I believe it to be, because it is a revision in the interests 
of American labor in its effect. 
The tobacco tax I would be glad to see unchanged. It is a tax upon 


a luxury, and upon an injurious oneat that. The tobacco consumers, 
as the ashes of their extravagance are turned into revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, are making no complaint, and it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that this tax might be permitted to remain. In France and Italy the 
tobacco manufacture constitutes the great feature of their revenue. It 
is not a burdensome tax, and there has been no pressing demand for 
its reduction or repeal. 

I wish, however, to yield my hearty assent to the placing of sugar 
upon the free-list. The repeal or a heavy reduction of that duty has 
been imperatively demanded. 

The Mills bill, in which rice and sugar were the great industries 
which were taken under the fatherly care of the committee, was tried 
in the balance by the people and found wanting. The entire country 
in which sugar is now produced is not much greater than an ordinary- 
sized county, and no amount of protection can extend the area in which 
the sngar-cane can grow in perfection. The substitution of a bounty 
for the duty will stimulate the sorghum and beet growers of 
Nebraska, Iowa, and other States in the great West to build up an in- 
dustry that will provide the tables of all with this article, not of lux- 
ury, but of necessity. 

About $1 a head is paid for this tax byevery man, woman, and child 
in America, and there is no item which can be reduced and the effect 
reach so equally and generally all classes of people, both rich and poor. 

The advance in duties under the bill upon many items does not meet 
my assent, but all tariff bills must be in the nature of a compromise. 
In the conflicting opinions which exist, the bill must either not pass 
at all or must be a compromise measure. 

The prophecy of the gentleman from Alabama that the bill will be 
amended and improved when it reaches the Senate is probably entitled 
to more consideration than the predictions that have come so plenteously 
from the other side of this House during the present session. It is as 
superior to the so-called Mills bill as an angel of light is superior to an 
imp of darkness. It is not drawn in the interests of Canada or England. 
The agricultural products of the great Northwest are favored as against 
ourgood neighbors in the Dominion of Canada, and the heresy that what 
the farmer produces is raw material is not ized. 

Mr, Chairman, in the constant struggle in this committee to strike 
out the last word two expressions have constantly been upon 
the silvery tongues of the orators upon the other side of 
Ordinarily Kansas has but seven Representatives, but during the pres- 
ent session she has been represented by almost the entire Democratic 
contingent from the South. 

Districts where a yield of 20 bushels of corn to the acre is looked 
upon as a dispensation of Providence have been represented by gentle- 
men who have led us to think that the coat-of-arms of Kansas ought 
to be changed from a farmer plowing in the field to that of a farmer 
burning his corn. And some of our friends from the South, who live 
in districts where they gather their corn in haversacks, have constantly 
held up the Kansas farmer as the object of pity to their admiring con- 
stituents. j 

The Kansas mortgage is another one of our friends’ favorite subjects 
of discussion. ` Let me say to you that when the great Northwest turns 
her undivided attention to growing any particular article of farm prod- 
ucts she has it in her power to produce it in such quantities as to break 
the back-boneof any market. 

Our Democratic friends seem to find delight in the misfortunes of 
their countrymen. The Kansas grasshopper was their pet ally. Let 
misfortune come when it will and where it will, let hard times come 
from any cause whatever, and you may expect to see them proudly 
rising in their and giving its details with a relish that shows that 
9 A for political capital to arise from individual bankruptcy. 

The farmer understands where his interest lies and knows well 
that relief can not come through the destruction of his home market. 

Is it for the interest of the farmer that the iron-maker, the glass- 
blower, the weaver, the manufacturer y, should turn aside 
from their present avocations, and whilst the farmer sells his goods to 
the have these industrial laborers enter upon the production 
of more corn and hogs? 

Our Democratic friends were surprised at the verdict ot the intelli- 
gent farmers of this country in 1888. But those men knew that six- 
sevenths of the farmers’ products are consumed in America, and only 
one-seventh abroad. 

As long as farmers have the good judgment to prefer the home market 
to the foreign one, so long will the farmers of this country favor pro- 
tection. 

If the demand could be sufficiently increased so that the home market 
would consume still more of the product, so much the better for the 
farmer. Why should America give up to foreigners the home markets 
of this country? 

The South before the war was a free-trade country, and the force of 
habit is strong among them. With the examples of what a protective 
tariff is doing for East Tennessee, for Northern Alabama, and North- 
western Georgia we find the free-trade doctrines still preached by their 
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statesmen. With such object lessons as Atlanta, Birmingham, Knox- 
ville, and before their eyes, with cotton mills and iron 
mills up on every hand, still the back-country Democrat is 
as im e as ever to such lessons springing up under his own eyes, 

But there is hope for our Southern brethren. With the industrial 
invasion that is now to be seen in Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia a 
change must come over their views. Let me say to my friends from 
Alabama and Georgia who have had so much to say for the people of 
Towa, the day is at hand when your States shall stand in the very front 
of the column of wage-earners; that in the near future the voice of the 
leader in ind must be heard, and when the man who dares as a 
Democrat toassail the growing prosperity of the diversified manufactur- 
ing enterprises of your States will no longer be allowed to represent 
the old idea of the ante-war times, when it was your great desire to 
produce raw material for the laborers of Europe. 

Those times were well described by Mr. Grady when he told of the 
days when a grave was quarried in the native marble on the hillside 
and a white Vermont monument reared over the departed free-trader 
to commemorate his departed virtues. Over the tomb of the free-trade 
idea in those States a monument in Tennessee marble should be 
erected with the hand of Hope inscribed, pointing to the great future 
when protection to American industries shall be as dear in Georgia as it 
now is in the great industrial centers of the North. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to represent a district where agri- 
culture, man and mining go hand in hand, The prosperity 
of each of these industries is for the best interests of all. If the miner 
prospers, so much the better for the farmer. If the manufacturer 
flourishes, the farmer finds his home market the best of all. The man 
who endeavors to raise the hand of one of these industries against the 
other strikes at the common prosperity of all. 

Our farmers have largely learned the necessity of diversifying their 
interests. They no longer plant their fields in corn alone, but the blue- 
grass of Southern Iowa invites to its succulent pasturage herds of cattle 
that would be the envy of Kentucky herself. 

And what is good for the individual farmer, a diversity of products, 
is in like manner for the good of this country as a whole. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the inequalities in this bill will be rem- 
edied before it finally becomesa law. But every tariff bill must be 
the result of mutual compromise and concession. One industry must 
help another, and a bill which is founded upon principles of protection 
brings the greatest good to the nation as a whole. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 17, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports. 

Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Under the permission of the House to print and in 
answer to the circular offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARUTH], I desire to extend my remarks with the following circular 
from one of the great labor organizations of the country: 


OFFICE OF THE GEANITE CUTTERS’ NATIONAL UNION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF ek 

Barre, Vt., February 3, 1890. 
Sim: Understanding that an effort is being made in the interests of importers 
and foreign manufacturers to have the on granite reduced, I am instructed 
to protest against any reduction whatever being made in the tariff on granite, 
manufactured or unmanufactured, and to ask you to use your infiuence to have 
the tariff on the same increased to 60 percent. The State you represent is in- 
terested in the prosperity and development of the granite industry, and there- 
fore we ask you to assist us against the unfaircompetition of foreign manufact- 
urers. Monuments are being imported into this State from Europe cheaper 
than ean be manufactured here. There are probably millions of dollars in- 
vested in the ite trade in this State alone, and to hand this trade over to 
foreign man who have nointerest in the development of the country, 
is not wise statesmanship, and we hope you will, in so far as it lies in your 
wer, aid us against those mercenaries in the granite business who, for the 
* dollars they can make as importers, are endeavoring to destroy our trade 
Abe Our porno Ps re are Saa handicap in 1 the 

rates they are com to pax, as freight rate from Liverpoo! 
to New York is 75 per cent. less than from Barre, Vt.,to New York, w 

you will readily perceive is a great advantage to foreign manufacturers over 

our own. 
The forei; 


of ambition, as you are well aware. 
2 Aronn ni . ay ton 
an office-room, or desk-room in somebody else’s n some office buil 

in a city, a few designs, and a great deal of cheek. ey have their so-called 
agents scouring the country, competing at every point with bona fide manu- 


facturers who have hundreds of bap yer of Sau invested in quarries ana 
works which require a great amount of machinery, veving otn loyment to 
desourown. Yet these manufacturers who have invested 
ital are undersold by 3 whole outfit would 
if sold at auction. ieving, therefo 
“oharity begins at home,” we believe that all, whether native-born ipted 
citizens, who have the prosperity of the country at beart should see to it that 
our citizens are not impoverished by the unfair competition of these importers, 
as we hold that one manufacturer alegitimate ness is worth more to 
the country than fifty importers with theirsheets of electrotyped or lithographed 
designs, And so, in the interests of our trade generally, many of whom are 
pe constituents, we ask you to assist us in g the tariff s0 as to preserve 
—— 3 to our workmen, fair profits to our employers, and happy homes 
for all. 8 
Yours, respectfully, 
JOSIAH B. DYER, N. U. Secretary. 


It is proper to add that I hold a petition from one single city in my 
district bearing the signatures of 691 members of the above great or- 
ganization, praying for an advance of the duty on granite; and it is 
proper to add further that since this bill was reported, increasing the 

uty, with the prospect of relieving this great industry from foreign 
competition, these men have demanded and secured from the manu- 
facturers an advance in wages of 5 to 10 per cent. 

I desire also to submit the following communication, showing the cost 
of American and foreign monuments, and showing the necessity of the 
increased duty as called for by this bill: K 

Qurxoy, April 2, 1890. 


Dzar Stn: Ata meeting of the Granite Manufacturers’ Association last even- 
ing a portion of your letter to Mr. Shaw, referring to letter received from dealers, 
stating that the resolutions sent you some time since asking an advance in du- 
ties on foreign-dressed granites, was read, and the inclosed pre 
as you will see, by forty-nine firms, There bein abontsixty. 
in the business here, this certain! 


=< if we could have seen them. So that you will see that, as I wrote you 
‘ore, the resolutions before sent you practically 8 the whole granite 
the tariff which you were 

kind enough to send me. 


I notice letters on the subjects protesting against the increase asked. The 
four firms are all large importers of foreign nites, and while they deal in 
American granites the fact that they can supply the general demand for monu- 


m of th 


No. 318 is 3 pray er 8 pass 7 55 pes — agree 2 
composed o; eces; same in Scotch grani uty paid, de- 
livered in Raw York Be ee — . 3 $214.00 


In Quincy granite material would cost. 


e 


Add for profits, ete., 10 per conte ..csessssssecseeerressecseeerasansevsestesvecenesosves 


We can not afford to do business on this margin, but you can see the differ- 
ence even at that. 


No. 26 (4 pieces), 2 feet 2 inches square at bottom, 10 feet 8 inches high, 


all polished; price at New York in Scotch granite, duty paid $137.00 

` — — 
Nara e e e se 25. 25 
Would cost in Quincy granite, labor. .... . . .. „ 156.00 
181.25 

Dre ÄU—Ob DEGAS 
2 199. 38 


No. 25 (6 pieces), 4 feet 2 inches at haee, 13 feet high, all polished except 
2 price in Scotch granite at New Vork . . . .. .. R . 760.00 


No. 24 (3 pieces), round, 2 feet 8 inches diameter at base, 8 feet 8 inches 
high, polished where shaded; price in Scotch granite at New York..... 


This last is hardly a fair — — being round they cut it 
there, which not having the inery here we can not do, but the ot 
be cut and finished under the same conditions except as regarda cost of labor, 
or day pay. The case quoted by Jones Bros, is not a fair one, 3 
most entirely out of the question, since little, if any, work of this im- 
paua The ordinary run of monumental work is composed of stone contain- 
g from 5 to 20 cubic feet, costing in Barre 


nite 80 cents foot; costing 
in Quincy #1 to $1.20 foot; costing in Quincy $1.14 to $1.62 per foot. So 
that we have no fear of the raw material. The proportionate cost of labor in 


I notice by last night's per an increase on granite reported, so do not know 
as this will be of service 2 vou, but trust you may be successful in securing the 
WM. H. MITCHELL, 


passago of the bill. 
ours, respectfally, 
Granite M: ‘acturers’ Association 
Hon, ELAR A. Morse, M, C. . Ne * 
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I desire also to submit the following statement from the granite 
manufacturers of Quincy to refute misstatements of a few im- 
porters whose only interest is the commission they get from the foreign 
manufacturers: 


Quixcy, Mass., April 1, 1990. 

Dear Stn: Understanding that letters have been sent to you by individual 

members of this association, stating that the resolutions sent you by the 

secretary asking for an increase in the duty on foreign granites do not fairly 

represent the granite industry of this city, we take this means to contradict 

that statement and state that by their signatures hereto they heartily support 

the resolutions sent you, and renew their request foran increase of duty on for- 
eign granites to 50 * cent, ad valorem. 

Mitchell Granite Works, M. Gratto Bros., O. T. Rogers Granite Com- 

pany, Milne Chalmers & Co., John pson & Sons, Field L, 

ild, MoKenzie Patterson, William T. Spargo, MeIntosh & Son, 

John S. Pool, O’Brien & Co., Elcock & Sons, McDonnell & Sons, 

Adams Granite Works, Turner & More, McGilloway & Jones, 

Malnocte Bros., Swithin Bros., John Smith, T. F. Mannex, Biz- 

zozero & Mouti, Faleoner & Marnock, MoDonnell & Kelley, 

Nicolls Granite Works, Thomas & Miller, Merry Mount ite 

Company, Allen C. Walker, McDonnell & Cook, Norfolk Granite 


mond, James N. White, Daniel Hayes: Adam Voge 
Fuller, Haley & Co., F. J. Puller & Son, Carey 


3 
The Tariff. 
SPEECH 

HON. JOSEPH E. WASHINGTON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 19, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. WASHINGTON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In explanation of this amendment, which, owing to 
the very limited time allowed to complete the bill, I know can not be 
voted on, I will say that it all taxes of every kind on the manu- 
facture and sale of his tobacco by the farmer. It places the farmer and 

ter back in the same position he oceupied before the establishment 
of the internal-revenue system. The tax on tobacco is the only tax 
which is levied on an agricultural crop. The revenue derived from it 
is no longer needed for the uses of the Government, Its continuance 
restricts production and hampers trade. As itincreases the cost it nec- 
essarily decreases the consumption of the article, and therefore ought to 
be entirely abolished. 

I do not deem it necessary to indulge in a lengthy discussion of the 
question as to whether the producer or the consumer the tax on 
tobacco. It matters very little who pays it ultimately. It is a tax and 
a tax isa burden. The tobaceo-· grower is suffering from chronie lo 
and I for one wish to give him relief to the extent of taking all the tax 
off of tobacco instead of only half, as the bill pi to do. To take 
off half the tax is to reduce the revenue that much, it is true, but this 
retains all of the costly and vexatious machinery, penalties, fines, 
cutions, and officers necessary to collect the tax, nearly every dollar 
of which will be expended in the cost of collection. 

It comes with poor grace from our Republican friends to say that the 
tobacco tax is paid by the consumer, and does not come out of the 
profits of the farmer and laborer. They proclaim the very opposite 
theory regarding the tariff tax. The millions exacted by the tariff 
they say is paid by the European pauper laborers and foreign manu- 
facturer as a penalty for bringing their goods into this country, and 
not by the thousands of poor people who consume or wear them and 
pay the increased cost. 

Sir, if the 8 cents per pound tax on tobacco is paid by the consumer 
who smokes it, then the tariff tax of 50 to 250 per cent. on all manu- 
factured products is paid by the consumer who finally wears out the 
hat or shoes or clothes. On the other hand, if the tariff tax is paid by 
the ee laborer as a penalty for sending his goods here, then the 
tax on tobaceo of 8 cents per pound is a grievous and unnecessary pen- 


| alty paid by the farmer and laborer tor making and selling his tobacco 


to the man who smokes or chews it in the United States. 
Some gentleman on the other side said it made no difference in the 
rice to the consumer whether the tax was left on or taken off. That 
is not true. Every one who is posted in these matters knows that the 
price of manufactured tobacco decreased materially when the tax was 
reduced in the past from 24 to 12 and then to 8 cents per pound. 
During the discussion of this bill I have had numerous letters from 
my constitutents interested in the manufacture of tobacco, inquiring 
about the provisions of the bill and the probability of its passage. 
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They all state that ample time should be allowed between the passage 
of the bill and the date the reduction in the tax takes eftect to permit 
manufacturers to change the size and style of plug boxes and 

= as 3 conform to the expected reduction in price and demands of 

e e. 

The tobacco-grower, under the present revenuesystem, bearsa double 
burden of taxation. He is taxed on his product and then on all his 
necessaries of life. Tobacco is his staple or money crop. It is that 
product of his year’s labor which he must exchange for his boots, shoes, 
clothing, and groceries. Out of it he pays his store account” and 
his doctor’s bills. You tax him 8 cents per pound on all that part of 
his crop which goes into home consumption as a manufactured article 
and on all of those things for which at the end of the year he pays with 
the proceeds of his labor, you tax him under a protective tariff of 
from 50 to 300 per cent. Between the two schemes of governmental 
spoliation and robbery he has nothing left. 

Sir, I appeal here and now for relief for the tobacco- grower. No la- 
borer works so long or so hard to produce his product. It requires 
from fourteen to sixteen months to raise and market a crop of tobacco. 
The seed in Tennessee and Kentucky are put in the plant beds in Feb- 
ruary or March, The crop is transplanted to the field in May or June. 
The tobacco ripens and is put in the barn in August and September. 
It must then be dried, or cured, as it is called, and prepared for the 
market. 

The condition of the winter weather will greatly control this process; 
but as a rule the crop is not finished, sold, and delivered before March, 

and much of it not until June. All of these weary months must the 
r cropper or tenant or maybe the proprietor himself labor with the 
hain of his children and all of his dependents over this crop upon which 
the Government levies atax amounting to more than the average value 
of the tobacco itself when it leaves the hand of the farmer. And yet 
those whose bowels of compunction yearn over the struggles of the poor 
laboring men of this country seem to have no mercy for the tobacco- 
grower of Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, and North Carolina, 

Ah! they say, but we have put a tax of $2 per pound on imported 
tobacco to protect you. Sir, that class of tobacco does not come in com- 
petition with the tobacco of my district. Onthecontrary, the Sumatra 
and Cuban wrapper, if cheap, would add to the value of and the demand 
for such of our tobacco as would make good fillers. The greater pas 
of the tobacco from my district has to seek a foreign market, and there 
again it meets with the most exorbitant taxation. 

That which goes to England is bougùt and sold in an open market, 
but it must pay an import duty of between 75 and 80 cents per pound. 
That which goes to Austria, France, Italy, and Spain is sold in a closed 
market controlled by a Government monopoly known as a régie con- 
tractor, who has, as the lowest, notas the highest bidder, been awarded 
a contract to supply the Government with a certain number of hogs- 
heads of tobacco of peculiar types and classes at a fixed price. His profit 
therefore depends upon his ability to buy this tobacco in the American 
market at a less price than that at which he has to deliver it, 

In these days of great combinations and aggregations of capital, one 
syndicate usually takes all four of these régie contracts, hence the com- 

tion for that class of tobacco in our home market is practically sti- 
ed; there is but one contractor, therefore but one bidder; his agents 
will not run up the price of tobacco on themselves. All that is neces- 
sary for them to do in order to take the American farmer’s tobacco at 
their own price is to sit quietly at the several boards and buy only 
when prices and offerings suit them. 

This foreign purchaser of our tobacco might be able and doubtless 
would pay us more for it if instead of paying cash with bills of exchange 
he could bring here the productsof the labor of France, Austria, Italy, 
and Spain and exchange them for our tobacco without paying such an 
enormous custom-house or tariff tax as a penalty for doing so. Asmall 

rofit on his imports would make him content with a smaller profit on 
his tobacco; hence the higher the price he could afford to and would 
pay the farmer. 

When closely analyzed such things as these show the great injustice 
of this McKinley tariff bill, which has been so framed as to almost 
annihilate all foreign trade, 

PROTECTION TO THE FARMER. 

We are told that it has been constructed with reference to protecting 
the farmer above all others. This is the first and only farmers’ tariff 
bill, according to the professions of its authors. 

Let us see what it does for the farmer. At the dictate of a well 
known combination of chemical manufacturers it puts a tax of one-fourth 
ofa cent per pound, or about 30 per cent., on sulphuric acid, which un- 
der existing law is free. At the same time one of the products of which 
the acid is made is put off the dutiable on to the free list, still further 
favoring the manufacturer. Sulphuric acid enters largely into the man- 
ufacture of fertilizers used by the farmers, but especially by the to- 
bacco-growers. 

The increase in the cost of fertilizers, if tull advantage should be 
taken of the duty, would be about $2 per ton. About 800,000 tons of fer- 
tilizers were used in 1889; an increased cost of $2 per ton on this would 
rob the farmer of $1,600,000 for the benefit of a combination already 
enjoying arich profit. Sulphuric acid to the extent of about 100,000 


tons is also used in refining coal - oil; at a tax of one-fourth of a cent 
pound, this would add at least $500,000 to the cost of the oil which far: 
nishes the light in the poor man’s house. 

Fully $2,000,000 will be gathered into the coffers of monopolists and 
trusts by this one increase, without a single dollar of corresponding 
benefit to the Treasury. Yes; but the bill increases the duty on corn 
from 10 to 15 cents per bushel; on corn-meal, from 10 to 20 cents; on 
oats, from 10 cents to 15 cents; on wheat, from 20 cents to 25 cents, A 
duty to protect must keep out something. What are the facts? 

The following table shows our imports and exports of grain, meal, 
and flour for 1889: 


| Imports. 


Corn ee 2,401 | 69,592,929 
d. 398 1,560,930 

22. 310 614, 226 

Jone. 287,352 

130,649 | 46,414,129 

1,156 | 9,374,803 


Comment on this showing is entirely unnecessary. 

Wheat flour is to pay an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. instead of 
2 pe: cent. The imports were 1,156 barrels and exports 9,374,803 

ar 

The American apple crop must be protected. There has been no duty 
on apples, green, ripe, or dried, but the American orchard is to have 
the protection of 2 cents a pound on dried apples, Last year we ex- 
ported 942,408 barrels of green apples and 22,102,579 pounds of dried 
apples. We imported not an apple nor a pound of dried apples. 

‘The duty on bacon and hams has been increased from 2 cents to 5 
cents per pound. The imports were 272,130 pounds and the exports 
400,224,646 pounds, 

On beef, pork, and mutton the present duty is 1 cent per pound; the 
proposed duty is 2 cents. The imports were 215,575 pounds and the 
exports 280,991,121 pounds. 

It is as plain as a pikestaff that the farmers are suffering because of 
want of protection on their corn, wheat, oats, rye, bacon, beef, pork, 
corn-meal, and apples. They are burning their corn in Kansas because 
2,401 bushels imported last year spoiled their home market; they are 
scattering their corn-meal on the ground because 396 bushels of foreign 
meal found its way into the country; they blew themselves to pieces 
with dried apples and water because they no tariff fence to keep 
out the foreign apples that had not sought admittance. They mort- 
gaged their farms because one pound of bacon was imported for every 
1,500 pounds exported. The McKinley tariff bill will save them from 
further misery by increasing the protection against agricultural prod- 
ucts that have not and can not come into competition with them in the 
home market, whilst compelling them to pay more for articles they 
have to buy. 

What a howling farce the McKinley farmer's protection“ bill is! 
What idiots it assumes farmers to be! 

THE MERCHANTS, 

The importers and merchants have been singled out as special ob- 
jects of affection and fostering care by the framers of this bill. In- 
numerable protests have reached me. 

The dealers in china, glassware, and crockery cry out that they will 
be ruined or left at the tender mercies of the pottery trust. 

CUTLERY AND HARDWARE. 


‘The hardware men declare that the proposed rates on pocket-knives, 
razors, carving-knives, butcher-knives, scissors, and shears are abso- 
lutely prohibitory and will shut out grades and patterns not made here. 
which can not be made here for years and which are largely purchased 
by laborers. Ishall print with my remarks a statement showing the 
present and the proposed duty and some facts given by those interested 
who protest against the proposed increase. 

CUTLERY. 


The following rates of duty are proposed by the Committee on Ways and 

Means, namely: 

cket cutlery.—Present duty, 50 per cent. ad valorem. Proposed duty: cost- 
ing not more than 50 cents per dozen, 12 cents per dozen and 50 per cent. ad 
Wiesen; costing from 50 cents per dozen to $1.50 per dozen, 50 cents per dozen 
and 50 per cent. ad valorem; costing from $1.50 per dozen to $3 per dozen, $1 
per dozen and 50 per cent. ad valorem; costing from $3 per dozen and up, $2 
per dozen and 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

Razors.—Present duty, 50 per cent. ad valorem. Proposed duty: costing less 
than $3 per dozen, 50 cents per dozen and 30 per cent. ad valorem; costing $3 
to nig! 2a dozen, $1.25 dozen and 30 per cent. ad valorem; costing $1 and up 
per dozen, $1.75 per dozen and 30 per cent. ad valorem. We think this isa 
clerical error and thatthe intention is to make the ad valorem duty 50 per cent, 
instead of 30 per cent. 

Carving and cooks’ knives.—Present duty, 35 per gent. ad valorem. Proposed 
duty: costing $4 and less per dozen pieces, $1 per dozen and 30 per cent. ad va- 
lorem; costing from $4 to $8 per dozen pieces, $2 per dozen and 30 per cent. ad 
valorem; costing 88 to $12 per Sanoa pont $3 per dozen and 30 per cent. ad va- 
ape costing from $12 and up per dozen pieces, $ per dozen and 30 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Table cutlery and butcher knives.—Present duty, 35 per cent. ad valorem. Pro- 
posed duty: costing $1 and under per dozen pieces, 10 cents per dozen and 30 per 
cent.ad valorem; costing $l to $2 per dozen pieces, 35 cents per dozen and 30 per 
cent. ad valorem; costing $2 to $3 per dozen pieces, 40 cents per dozen and 30 per 
cent. ad valorem ; costing $3 to $8 per dozen pieces, $1 per dozen and 30 per cent. 
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— valorem; costing $$ up per dozen pieces, $2 per dozen and 30 per cent. ad va- 


rem. 

Scissorsand shears.—Present duty, 35 per cent. ad valorem. Proposed duty: 45 
per cent. ad valorem. y 

The average rates of duty as proposed in the new bill, reckoning for like quan- 


tities of each grade, are as follows, namely: Pocket 100 per cent. ad 
valorem; valorem; carvingand cooks’ knives, 70 per cent. 


razors, 75 per cent. ad 
ad valorem: table cutle: , 50 per cent, ad valorem; butcher knives, 55per cent, 
ad valorem; scissors and shears, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

If the pone proportions of differen’ goods are calculated, the average 
rates will considerably exceed those above named, 

The heaviest duty is on the lower-priced goods, the highest rate being, on 
pocket-knives, 132 per cent.; on razors, 100 per cent.; on carvers, 99 per cent.: 
on table cutlery, 70 per cent.; on butcher knives, 65 cent. > 

Theabove enormous increases of rates have been obtained by the grossest mis- 
re 


ery in this country is Sve confined to limited branches and patterns. So far 
as it 


ketagainst 3 goods, But there are thousands of patterns and grades—an 
outcome of two hu 


increased intelli 
a question whether the country 
contribute to them 50 2 5 cent, ad 5 

Razors.—The duty of 100 per cent. on razors is put on at the instance of sub- 
stantially one manufacturer, and the cheaper razors used by the poorer classes 
will cost under this duty double what they now cost. 

Carving and cooks’ knives.—A few of these are imported because they are 
better quality are pi ee 3 and by Apes Gs Roe rates it is 
proposed to com the people to take inferior goods at muc! er prices. 

Table cutlery.—It is a well known fact that nineteen-twentieths of all the table 
cutlery marketed in this country for the past twenty years has been made here, 
and the only known reason for the advance in duty is to enable the table-cut- 
ory combination to still further advance their prices. The Committee on Ways 
and Means were shown by evidence that can not be disproved that the differ- 
ence between the domestic cost of production and the cost of the foreign article 
under the present duty of 35 per cent, ad valorem is 77 per cent. in favor of the 
domestic, and they were not only shown this, buta statement of results for 1889 
from one of the members of the combination was submitted showing earnings 
of about 21 per cent. on the capital employed. 

Ifthe Committee on Ways and Means had put table cutlery on the free-list 
nothingcould have been imported except afew high-priced goods like Rodgers’s, 
which sell on their reputation. This action on table cutlery shows the foolish- 
ness of this whole business. 

Butcher-knives.—1t is well known that very few of these goods are imported 
except well known brands that sell on their quality and reputation. These 
brands continue to be sold under a higher duty, the extra cost coming out 
of the pockets of the butchers throughout the country. Does not this seem 
nonsense, when it is considered the Government does not need additional rev- 
enue? 

Surely all this is protection ran mad. No consideration whatever is given 
to the people who buy these goods. Everything isin the interest ofthe manu- 
facturers, and unless we personally protest and persuade others to do the same, 
our interests and the consumers’ interests will not be considered or thought of. 


7 New Yorx, May 10, 1890. 

Dear Sin: We desire to make our final appeal in opposition to any increase 
of duties on cutlery and guns, 

You stated to the delegation of Western wholesale en of hardware, who 
appeared before the majority members of zan committee on Thursday, May 8, 
that the matter seemed to hinge on a, ao on of veracity. This, Major McKin- 
LEY, is the exact issue, and has been from the very first. The president of this 
association said to you, when before the majority members of your committee 
the latter part of April, that if the statements on the other side were the truth, 
or anywhere near approaching the truth, he would not, for 5 before 
your committee or trespass on one moment of your valuable 5 
from a protectionist standpoint, we would have no case, but because of the gross 
misrepresentations of the other side we have a; red before the honorable 
Sa of your committee several times and endeavored to convince you 
that there is no reason or necessity whatever for any increase of duties on these 

May we be permitted to very briefly compare statements? First: The Ameri- 
can manufacturers of cutlery submitted a table of relative costs of cutlery in 
the three different markets of Germany, England, and the United States, by 
which they attempted to show that the difference between the foreign costand 
the American cost ave: 200 per cent. in favor of the fo: see pages, 
Tariff Hearings,66and71). It must have occurred to your committee that with 


such a difference of cost nst them, how it has been possible for them to do 


any business whatever under a 50 pa cent. tariff. and yet, on page 72, they give 
you as the capital invested in this business, $2,720,000. 

Our reply to the above statement is found in Tables A and B, on Si and 
S2, which tables are supported by unquestionable affidavits, and which tables 
show conclusively that the real difference of cost between the foreign article 
and the domestic is as near as possible 59 per cent., the present duty, and that 
the knives that come here from abroad are those that are sold on their reputa- 
tion and those that are taken on account of the variety of the pattern, an out- 
come of a t many years’ experience. 

Second, The American manufacturers inform you that from 1882 to 1887 their 
product has decreased from $1,320,000 in 1882 to $815,000 in 1887, showing a loss 
of product in six years of $505,000. 

What are the facts? Let the following exhibit answer: 


Pocket-knives. 
1882. American product, as per their table, page 72. .. . .. . $1, 320, 000 
Imports, as per Government statistics. 
Add duty, 50 per cent . . . ee 
1, 857, 297 
LOIRI Fer LOOR 2, .ssss05.<ccsceenveusvacsnshawevaccovebbccstctiesscsabepevedvevosetes “Oy 10s OF. 


Ada for estimated increase of consumption from 1882 to 1887, inclusive, 


6 years, at 2} per cent, per annum=15 per cent . . . . — — $476,693 
Total for 1887. . . .. . rss: 3,653, 890 
8 to manuſncturers“ table, 1887 figures out as fol- 
Ows: 
Importations . . . . e $1, 419, 861 
Less razors, which are included 250, 000 
1, 169, 861 
Add Gaty, 50 per Cem ...00:5100ces scoseescesssseeeeeness oatotv cesses — 648,930 
1, 754, 791 
American product for 1887, as per their table on page 72..... 815, 000 
2, 509, 791 
Amount unacconnted for by American manufacturers .. 1,084,009 


The figures in above statement are not ours, with the exception of the esti- 
mated increase of consumption for the six years. With this exception thestate- 
ment is entirely made up with Government statistics and the American manu- 
facturers’ statements, and there is no other possible deduction to be made from 
this statement and these figures but the one that the million dollars unaccounted 
for should be added to the manufacturers’ statement of product for 1887, mak- 
ing that amount $1,899,099 instead of $815,000, as stated by them. We say there 
is no other deduction to be made than the above unless it can be shown that 
the consumption of these goods for six years from 1882 to 1887 declined to 
the extent of over $600,000, which is simply preposterous, 

We are informed by the chief jobbers in cutlery in the West that the estimate 
of 2} per cent, per annum for natural increase of consumption is distinctly con- 
servative, and that, in their experience and opinion, it is considerably over the 
estimate we put down, 

Third, The manufacturers have tried to create the impression before your 
committee that the jobbing hardware trade of the Uni States did not only 
not antagonize the advances proposed, but that these proposed adyances met 
with their approval. Your committee are aware that there is not a word of 
truth in this statement, that there has been only one house in the trade who 
has indorsed the advance, and that house is violently op to the advance 
proposed on guns, and only indorses the advance on cutlery because they are 
stockholders in a cutlery manufactory. 

There has been over 2,000 protests against any advance from as many hard- 
ware houses sent to your committee and to individual members of Congress, 
and the delegation of representative wholesale jobbers who he before 
the majority members 5 committee on May 8 emphasizes the opposition 
to any increase by the jobbing trade of the country. 

Fourth, The table-cutlery manufacturers have wisely refrained from paag 
themselves on record as to figures. They contentthemselves with making the 
most extraordi: assertion that unless they can obtain a large advance in 
duty they must quit the business or be driven ont of business (see Tiand 
78). We have shown that out of a eati 5 of about 
$3,000,000 there is only $200,000 imported, and that this has been the condition 
for nearly twenty years past; that outside this $200,000, if table cutlery was 
—— on the free · list. none could be imported, and that the whole aim and en- 

en vor is to shut out the $200,000 of table cutlery and butcher knives that are 
now being imported. The reason that even these goods come in is because they 
sell on their reputation, as has been shown. (See testimony page 1128.) 

It is therefore perfectly clear that under the present tariff the imported goods 
are gradually losing ground; that in six years, from 1882 to 1887, inclusive, the 
American pocket-cutlery manufacturers have not only not lost $500,000, as they 
claim, but have in reality increased their product $579,000 in those six years, 
while the importation of this article has decreased during this od nearly 
$100,000. It is also true that the importation of fire-arms has from 
1882 to 1889 $252,757, and 1 duty would simply affect the cheaper 
grades of guns, and make the prices so high that the class of people who are 
compel to buy these grades of guns can not pay the price and must do with- 
out them. < 
It is estimated by competent ple that the domestic manufacturers turn out 
over $2,500,000 as their product for the year against imports in 1889 of $1,159,157, 
and it is known that the manufacture of guns in this country ia on the increase, 
and that the bulk of the ple engaged in their manufacture havea sai 
business, and no competition on the gunsthey make except between themselves, 
and also that only a few of the manufacturers of guns have asked for an ad- 
vance of duty, and these few have not been able to submit any arguments for 
an advance they are willing to let go into print. 

We therefore much hope that your committee will so amend your bill as to 
leave cutlery and guns as under the present law. 

A. H. SAXTON, 


Very respectfully yours, 
President Wholesale Hardware Association. 
Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, Jr., 


Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, Washington, D. C. 
Memorandum.—The analysis of cutlery paying 35 per cent. duty can be found 
on page 1228 Tariff Hearings, and is as follows: 
Butcher-knives and steels. 
Table cutlery and carvers, etc .. 
Scissors, farriers’ knives, etc .... 


which is the average imports for last seven years. 
SHOTGUNS, 

Should the bill become a law it will increase the duty from 80 to 100 
per cent, ad valorem on common donble-barrel breech- guns. 
A gun which can now be bought at from $8 to $25 will then cost from 
$15 to $40. This will have to be paid by the one who from. 
the retail dealer. What will be the result? Not half as many of this 
class of guns will be sold. Many people can pay $12 fora = who can 
not and will not pay $25. For whose benefitis this duty imposed ? 

It is for a few manufacturers who have already grown rich and pros- 
perous under a tariffof 35 percent. They now wish to tax ciep gans 
out of the country, so that all musteither buy their protected home- 
made guns which cost from $35 to $100 or go without. What crime has 
the farmer’s boy or the laboring man of the country committed or 
how has he so offended the Republican party thatthe Ways and Means 
Cemmittee should say he shall no longer have the privilege or the op- 
portunity to buy a cheap gun with which to shoot the squirrels that 
are eating his corn or kill the ‘‘ varmints ’’ that are destroying his chick- 
ens or his pigs. 

TIN-PLATE, 
Numerous protests have come against the proposed increase in the 
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tariff from 1 to 2} cents per pound on tin-plate. Sir, tin-plate is not 

made in the United States. This infant industry“ which the 

would protect has not even been begotten as yet. Accepting as 
true (which I deny) the Republican theory that a high tariff cheapens 
os by stimulating the home competition, there is no man so silly 
ås to publicly maintain that an increase in the duty of 1} cents per 
poep will pen the price of tin-plate, when there is none and can 

t be any made here for several years to come. 

Factories must be built, machinery procured, and men employed to 
do the work. Meanwhile every pound of tin used in making the cook- 
ing-vessels, milk-cans, and tin dippers, found in every humble home; 
every square foot of tin roofing laid to shelter the family hearthstone 
from the rains and snows of heaven; every can which contains meat, 
fruit, vegetables,or oysters is to be enhanced in price to the enormous 

nt of 125 per cent, increase over the duty w. has existed since 


883. 

It is said the increase is so slight no one will feel it. Sir, in each in- 
dividual case and on each particular item in detail all through this 
bill the increase is comparatively slight I grant. But it is the multi- 
tuđe of increases and the aggregate whole which make a burden ter 
than we can bear, which causes me to protest. If one ant should sting 
you it would amount to little. If a thousand ants should swarm on a 
man’s tren} they could quickly sting him to a painful death. This pro- 


tective- system in the end amounts to a million pismires stinging 


and worrying the life out of the tax-ridden laborers and farmers. 
To show how much the proposed increase in the tariff will be on a 
box of tin I will read a table which I have prepared. 


Duties on tin-plate. 


$1.08 $2.43 
1.85 3.06 
1.87 3.54 
1.78 4.01 
2.00 4.50 
2.16 4.86 
2.72 6.12 
3.14 7.08 
3.56 8.02 
4.00 9.00 
{0,14 by 20. 2.48 
LL O N Dai Ae AAA R MRL 4.80 


An increase of over 125 per cent. in amount of duty to be paid. 

Now turn to the small items, those little things which the broad- 
minded statesmen on the other side think are too insignificant to be 
taken into account. 

The tariff raises the wholesale price of stamped ware about 23 per 
cent. and of pieced ware about 10 per cent. 

The following list of ordinary household and utensils will show 
to what extent the present tariff on tinned plate increases the retail 
pio of each article, what it could be sold for without any tariff, and 

what further extent the Senate tariff bill would increase the retail 
price. The list comprises both stamped and ware, and in each 
case the plainest and most inexpensive article is taken, so that it fairly 
represents the kind of tinware which the ordinary purchaser would 
buy. 

N The poor man’s tinware. 


Retail Amount Present 
Article, price e os raises 
owing to prices, 
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This is an interesting table, Let us compile from it an ordinary 
kitchen outfit for a workingman’s family, in order that we may see to 
what extent the tariff increases the cost of some of his necessary house- 
hold articles, 

i wife will not be satisfied with less than a cheap coffee-pot, 
a couple of sauce-pans (which she would use in cooking vegetables), an 
oil-can for the kerosene, one tin cup, a dish-pan, one colander, a 
kettle, a wash-boiler, four bread-pans, a lard-pail (which could be used 
for a butter-kettle), one wash-basin, four pie-plates, and a dinner-kettle 
for her husband. These modest purchases she could make at a retail 
store for $3.18. If there were no tariff on tinned plate she could buy 
them for §2.86—a saving of 32 cents, a sum w. a man living on a 
dollar a day would be to save, If the Senate bill became law, 
what she now can buy for $3.18 would cost her $3,50. 

Who asks this increase? Is it the laboring man? No, sir. It is the 
sheet-iron and sheet-steel barons of Pennsylvania, those who make 
corrugated iron for roofing and with whose product the imported 
tin now comes into competition. No estimate of the increased cost to 
repeat pent eg ener tin will be complete which does 
not include all the advance that will take place in every kind and 
quality of sheet-iron, sheet-steel, and galvanizediron. Sir, I will print 
in my remarks a letter received from one of my constituents on this 
subject. It is ful) to overflowing with facts and arguments. I will 
not take time to read it: 


Ers, TENS., May 1,189. 
To Hon, Joser E. Wasnrsetox, Washington, D. C.: 


The workingmen and manufacturers of tinware, and con- 
g tin,employing large numbers of hands and having invested 2 
increase 0 


present duty on tin-plates pap agehal epre raih that duty to comply with 
the universal demand that all raw material should be taxed as lightly as pos- 


Your attention is briefly called to the following facts: The increase in 
the consum; of tin-plate in the United States has been ca’ solely by its 
ging it into universal use. It is in no sense w. ver an 
tness and wonderful durability have made it the one 
rnishes our kitchens. Two-thirds of the importations 

are made up into cans for ornare: and . to our 
daily life have been placed wi the reach of the humb! 1 It gives 
ds l the varied indus- 


it to the in 

the duty would check its consumption, renderi: a variety of substi- 
tutes, revolutionizing the whole and — untold disaster u thou- 
sands of industries that have been lished, aE 

It is important to bear in mind that the multitudinous uses to which this arti- 
cle has been put have been FFF developed 
our on country. The farmer has p y been the principal one ben: A 
as the extension of canning factories all over the country has enabled him to 
find a market for his fruits and eee peara which would otherwise either 
rot or never be raised. 


Some years ago canned goods were more or less delicacies. Now they are the 
Kiasan Ardn d being cheaper in the cans than the green article can generally be 
obtained for. Favored as we are above all other countries in our 5 
only question to be solved was how to preservo ee ones, Which 

wise would 8 the consumer and be unmar le 


increased 


uty, 
‘onal to our country, re ting millions of dollars and employ- 
hundreds of thousands of hands, Hall be ippled, P nea ent ery pN 
ma: 
the manufacture of this commodity. It 2 only anex- 
periment, as it isa further attempt to do what they have 3 
complish at ous times, under more favorable 
rotection of a higher duty than is even by the advance. We need not 
well upon the fact that an American tin-plate trust of some kind will inovita- 
ay gr tye in addition to the burdens we already suffer of that character. 

Ws 6. Cronemeyer, secretary of the American Tinned-Plate Association, 
appeared before the Subcommittee of Ways and Means on December 27, 1889, 
arguing on behalf ofthe American Tinned-Plate on, of Pittsburgh, and 
for an increase on tho duty on ti and stated that if the tin-plate ind 
try could be built up in country it would su a number of 
eq e popula’ ‘ew Yor » we as 

ual to th lation of New York City. W. state as a fact 
men, women, and children, or ibly as many as 30,000, represent the whole 
1 of workpeople engaged in making tin- plates from the finished bars in 


us- 
le nearly 
26,000 
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.. manufactured. it will be seen how absurd is Mr. 
's statement, and as the 3 so very am and revolu- 
Soi gas 8 of the pro small number of work- 
uired to make whai primordia: necessary in 
But thedmerican rer wold not be benefi nt sien foreign workmen 
who un as wor! n 
are im in other industriés, and just as miners were im- 
work our e Su mines, 
Various attempts have been made akei 


orem in America, eee 
They have failed 


— . — 1 wer of produc- 
the a ten years, 
denne 


ritain. or 22 ro acm ental 8 ve never succeeded. The pro- 
duction has always exceeded the thin ores of fifteen or twenty 
ears almost three-fourths of the makers have failed, and half thisnumber have 
ied more than once. We desire to call your arsed to the following sen- 
tence in the circular of this same American Tinned-Plate Association, over the 
2 of its secretary, Mr. W. C. Cronemeyer,and under date ot September 
26, 1889, This sentence is on the third page, officially stated by an officer of this 


— 

And it 15 a fact and we can prove it by that they Bape pien ean be 
made here [in Pittsburgh] and sold with profit at 

This is a most remar! statement, as, at W . were selling 
in Philadelphia, New York, and Baltimore at lower prices than they were ever 
sold before in the history of the trade. 


The demand for tin-plates has been unprecedentedly visning an and healthy, 
occurring conspicuo A over periods when other lan. and expiring en- 
rises were uent in all ons, and we ask vestments 
— o use of this article shall not be jeopardized 8 increase in the 
Te late now 3 rate of duty than was im upon it under any 
wasp tariff, who i in the various changes in pest th the duty on other ar- 
ticles has been ng into the manufacture 


saata is 8% ite. The 8 high to all 
W 5 re as vent 
d ufactured — 


ee 
rt trade in stam and man ware, ä re- 
be so complleatel na not to apply to these, Yn interest of —— 
The Government allows a rebate 


can man rer, of 90 per cent. of the duty 
on tin-plate used in making cans in which ucts are A exported. As 
S prectioal matiet the rebate does not the peeing Sa Di any goa 


extent, though the ind year, bu e era maroon 
extent thou 55 3 inates largely against 
its own citizens, in favor of chen wn Seng ge ericson: 

We give below a table sho saben nah. wages dayne Wel Coors Ba 
bright = for canning purposes Fk be pu in the Eastern importing 
cities during the following years 


Months. 1885. | 1886, | 1887. 1888 | 1899, 
84. 75 | $4.44) $4.43 84.24 84.75 64.21 
4. 66 4.41] 4.36 | 4.25 4.79 4. 

„| 4.66 4.39 438 | 4.24 4.74 4,22 
| 4.77, 4.36 | 4.433 | 4.30 | 4.60} 4.28 
4. 4.30 4.38 | 4.28 | 4.53 4.27} 
4.7 4.29 | 4.333 | 4.29 | 4.46 4.25 
«| 4.86 4.50 4.36 | 4.37 | 4.51 4.25 
4.85 1.51] 4.30 | 4.50} | 4.58 4.254 
4.80 4.51] 4.23 | 4.46 | 4,62 4,32 
4.69 4.56 | 4.25} | 4.40} | 4.47 4.51} 
4.60 4.52] 4.19) | 4.55}| 4.290 4.78 
4.50 4.51 | 4.17 4.79 | 4.24 4.60 


It will be noticed how uniform the price has been, . official 
statement of the American Tinned-Plate Association i n this same circular of 
September 26, where se d use the following 

But if any one would attempt to manufacture now (September 26, 1 he 
would share the same fate as those who, tewptoa Sy by the enormous prices which 
have at times been charged to the consumers be dna importers’ monopoly, built 

and 1 made money. 5 foun — bat 1o not d 
the pressure e mono; who tempora: y, but long enough, re- 
duoed the price so low competition meant ruin.“ 

In further refutation of oe statement, it may be mentioned as a fact 

jed to appreciable extent over a 


a 


most t, 
ae E S 
vo n ‘ently an unders' u m 
sTo er tariff 2 which tin-plate has occupied a specific 
dependent place, and bees never ener hank taken in conjunction with any other 
for a vi as 5 a Le — 1 — ö ing, as al already 2 — out, a basis 
‘or a very an spread in to enormous pro- 
ons, and which de; the entire eee e of the United States, 
3 this industry wo strike a severe blow to the manufacturing and 
te door an industries of our country, mrs vr Praag in ee ond would open 


to our established ustries that pred will be p the 
pa mado sentiment is 9 the an or of prohibitive 4 dutiesin favor of 
monopolies or Ve have now the © An 


countries, which are at present anxiously wal to take advantage of such 
an opportunity, and, once lost, that trade we should never be able to regain. 
There is a popular impression thata great difference in wages exists between 
in Wales and he oa amounts paid the workers in 
iron and steel in our own country, b e of South Wales, in 
an address delivered November 80, 1886, 125 the wages paid by him at his tin- 
plate works, from which it will be "seen that they are wages, 8 
when the reduced cost of living in that district is taken into 3 aoa t 
must be borne in mind that these wages have been — . —— since, wi 
prospect of farther advances being established from time to time as the goss ndi- 
tion of the working people is improved. 


Per work- 
ing 
Cents. 
30 
Doublers — 21 
Furnacemen 2 
Behinders (boys).... 12 
TWELVE-HOUR SHIFTS, 7 
pies 8 = 
25 
9 


About five years an endeavor was made to ascertain how many men were 
employed in actual labor on tin and — pune in the United States. This was 
an exceedingly difficult thing to accomplish, but letters were sent to all parties 
3 from names registered in all of the commercial books, inclosing 2 
posent card and asking how many hands they employed. On the receipt o 

hese posal cards it was found that 380,000 men arees employed in the Dalted 
States. Of course the answers were not full, and the list was incomplete, and 
it was ces that there were at least 150,000 more working in small shops. 
It is, therefore, safe to estimate that there are now over 600, 000 men in the United 
States who are employed directly or indirectly in the manipulation of tin-plate 
8 its varied forms, ese men have all learned this e, and are 3 
pea hich th It would compel most of them to seek some other employmen 

8 woe they would be almost incapacitated, if the duty were advanced. 

reds of thousands of American workmen would be thrown out of em- 

PR atin for the sake of a few thousand W. en, who would be brought 
over to make what tin-plate would be uired. 

The purity and paray. ot tin-plate should be considered in the interest of every 
consumer. No metal is as pure and as safe from every injurious Ces ved tin. 
dn a to onorare the substitution of otherarticles which an in 

would enco! 


n-plates 

States is $35,000, . the official statistics show that for the fiscal year ending 
Sane Epi yy 209. 15 of tin and terne-plates were im on which a 

duty of N. 279,459.72 was paid, making the ne of ee ep npn into the 
ae — States, less the duty, $13,722,749.43, and not $35,000, stated in the 

urgh c 

An adequate conception is Sok peti f ble of the extent to which ch tin- 
plate is nsed for packages ca fr yng rac oan * 5 — that 
the official statistics give thee beef, salmon, er and 
ines, fish, 
cocoa, 


3 eY pood 2 patent medicine 


vegetables, milk and am paint the value of $72,699,553 for the fiscal year endin. 
June 30, 1888, paper for your 8 
eration has not allowed us to obtain statistics, w of course, would be 
more favorable, As, therefore, no tin-plate is made in the United 

has never been made, except as a matter of vis the as pig-tin is on the free- 


le, and as an advance in the du 
rs invested in industries nding on cheap tin- werespectfully request 
that no advance shall be made in the present des of duty. 


V. fully submitted, 
Sere HOPPES & EDWARDS. 

Mr. Chairman, my time would expire and my strength would be ex- 
hausted did I attempt at one time to voice all the protests which have 
come to me the of this most unjust measure of purely 
class 1 tion. It raises the duties on almost every article of home 
consumption, whether made of fiber, of wool, of metal, of glass, or of 
wood—every article which covers the body or is used to minister to 
its comforts. 

LINEN GOODS. 


The following will give someidea of the increased dutiesand costs 
on linen goods: 


The ee peor tarift = K the duty Soggy Wy of the linen pou 
perk red igi 35 per ce: t. ad valorem and 8 cents per pound 
al, This Wonka dion sha MIONT MAURE ta ten dees of oooh OAAS 


Articles. 


$0, 053 


Russia crash ap r yard... 
Gee org ladies’ dress ‘facings ‘or tailors’ tr mings, 


padding for clothiers or oe. trimmings.. per N 
Farmers’ eri NR LELE peas 


It is claimed by some that linen can be made in this coun’ chet 2 
experience of those who have teten Howe demonstrated the 
ing an pe i the coarsest fabrics, such as crashes, which least show Siete im- 
perfections of manufacture, 


If the duties should be raised as proposed there one be confusion and loss 
of business for years, until pe could be adjusted, during which the linen 
trade would be very unprofi 


In connection with this, I want to read a protest from a large manu- 
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facturer of shirts at Nashville, 
and one set of laborers are ruined in the effort to protect another, 
is as follows: 


His letter shows how one ores A 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 14, 1890. 
Dran Sin: The McKinley tariff bill” proposes to raise the duty on imported 
linen goods from 35 to 50 per cent. If this bill is passed it will seriously damage 
our business. Hope you will do all in your power to defeat the bill. 


Yours very truly, 
A. FISH, Manager, 
Hon. JoserH E. WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D. C. k 

Coming in close connection with this let me show how the bill pro- 
poses to enhance the cost of the very buttons to be used on these shirts, 
but especially that class of cheaper buttons which are used by the 
poorer people. A protective tariff bill never fulfills its functions so 
thoroughly as when it lays its exactions with a heavy hand on the poor 
in order to give to the rich. 

We are informed— 

Say these merchants— 


that Schedule N, clause 422, of the McKinley bill provides for an increase of 
duty on pearl or shell buttons of 4 cents a line, or from 103 to 358 per cent, aver- 
age increase on the great bulk of pearl buttons used in, and imported into, this 
country, as shown by the following scale of the four chief grades used by the 
masses: 

SCALE, 


| | 
Quality No. 1. pee No. 2, Quality No. 2. Quality No. 4. 


3 * | 2 4 — 4 
ake ‘i a] t T ‘j 35 i i 

L Salga] 82) 92 | 88 Li 5 

i £ E a 
$0.58 | $1.30 | $0.90 | s1.02 | $0.19 | go.91 | $0.14 | $0.85 
| 65} 1,45 „831. 15 -22 | 1,02 10 9 
| i| ra| ee x| e x| e 0 
. 1.83 471.43 81.29 24 1.20 
1.02 | 2,06 56 | 1.60 89 | 1.43 .30 1.31 
1.0 2 c r| 50 1 :38| 1.50 
1.89 2.59 .83 | 2.03 55) 1.75 .45 1.65 


Proposed inorease ....., 103 per i 187 per cent. 273 per pani 358 per cent. 


The scale above shows the proposed increase to be disproportionate, and we, 
the subscribers, a ae oe Soe to recommend and request that no change 
be made on the present rate. 

It is evidently to the interest of the general public that any industry which 
may require protection by such enormous rates as shown above had better be 
oe altogether for the general good and a tariff for revenue only be ap- 


* A tariff per line is a prohibitory and unreasonable tariff, and the poorer classes 
of citizens would most from its enforcement. 
For example, take a 8 now costing 16 cents per gross, used by the 
rer classes, and a button of same size now costing 65 cents per , used 
y the wealthier classes; the specific or line duty as proposed would make the 
poor man pay 80 cents per gross more than it now costs him, or 500 per cent., 
e the hein man pays only the same specificduty of 80 cents per gross, 
or r cent. 
pals example alone shows the absurdity of specific duty; but specific duty 
would also place disproportionate profits in the hands of a few domestic button- 
makers, to the disad van ofthe public. We pray therefore, thatthe tariff by 
line or specitio duty be struck from the pls! gmt n and only an ad yalorem 
one be enforced, unless the articles be placed upon the free - list. 


Mr. Chairman, as others have gone thoroughly through the woolen 
schedule, I will not consume time by discussing it, butI can not re- 


frain from pointing out the features of the bill which tax the cheap 
covering of the poor man’s floor. The rich who use Brussels and plush 
can afford to pay the duty on them, but it does seem to me 
that the remorseless d of the tax-gatherer might spare the cover- 
ing of the humble cottage floor. As usual, tho largest increase is on 
the cheapest goods. 
5 3 
$$ |g 2835 8 
Bet | Seat 
set l 
Sat 383328 5 z 
52 23% 
i 88 3858888 g 
a aes AE. 
Cents per 
On oil-cloth and linoleum: sq.yd. | Cents per sq. yd. | Per cent. 
FFF * Sake 3 
Costing 37} caus par aqvare yard....... 15 


x 26} 75 
Costing 50 cents per square yard . 30 50 


One hundred per cent. advance on the buyer of 30-cent goods; 50 
per cent. advance on the buyer of 50-cent goods; this, too, in the face 
of vae e concessions to manufacturers contained in the bill, 
namely: 


A reduction of 20 per cent. on jute (placed on free-list, section 595), 
affording cheaper foundations, 

Reduction of 50 per cent. in the duty on ochers (section 56). 

Reduction of 75 per cent. in the duty on Paris white (section 61), 
which, taken in connection with free cork and free gums, and turpen- 
tine, rosin, and lamp-black cheaper here than abroad, makes our six- 
teen manufacturers a highly favored and protected class, 

Under the eee the present duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem 
afio: and without the foregoing concessions, manufacturers have in- 

, multiplied, and highly prospered. 

One of the largest, wealthiest, and most progressive makers in his 
statement before the Ways and Means Committee, page 572, admitted 
that ‘‘makers were very anxious to form a trust, and one could be 
formed in a few days with his consent.” 

He estimated the quantity the trade (sixteen manufacturers, located 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, and Maine) 
could produce at 22,500,000 square yards, 

Increase the duty as provided in the McKinley bill and a trust can 
quickly compel consumers to pay the entire advance. 

An advance of but 5 cents per square yard on the estimated 22,500,- 
000 square yards yields $1,125,000 per annum. 


IMPORTATIONS, 


Treasury statistics for 1889 show a decline of about 20 per cent. in 
the importations of oil-cloth and linoleum com with 1888. The 
home market is and has been for several years in the control of home 
makers, These are facts that challenge contradiction. 

An equitable change in the duty would be to reduce it to 25 per 
cent. ad valorem on all cloths costing 25 cents per square yard or less, 
and let it remain as it is, namely, 40 per cent. ad valorem on cloths 
ae 25 cents per square yard. : 

As the consumption of these goods increases year by year the possi- 
bilities of the profits to be derived from further protection are gigantic, 
and to poor consumers appalling. I appeal to your sense of justice, 
and all the e feninga you have for the humble homes of our land, 
the very foundation of our strength, and I submit that the time has 
come to reduce rather than increase their burdens, 

Jute, now dutiable at 20 percent., is to be free. (See section 592.) 

Jute carpets are to be kept at 6 cents square yard. (See section 
362.) This is equal to 100 per cent. on low grades costing in Dundee 
6 cents and largely used by people who can afford no better. Onhigh 
grades, costing 80 cents per square yard, the tax of 6 cents is equal to 
but 7} per cent ad valorem. If not amended, poor consumers are to 
pay 100 per cent. while others pay but 7} per cent. 

A daty of 30 per cent. ad valorem, to agree with the duty on bur- 
laps, will amply protect manufacturers, and no higher duty should be 
im 


Cocoa matting and mats now paying 20 per cent. will be increased 
to 12 cents per square yard on matting and 8 cents per square foot 
(or 72 cents per square yard) on mats. (See section 465.) This is an 
increase to 80 per cent. on matting costing 15 cents per square yard; 
200 per cent. on mats costing 4 cents per square foot. 

e raw material is known as coir yarn and fiber, comes from India, 
and has been on the free-list since 1883. No higher duty than now 
existing should be enforced. 

From jute it is but an easy step to corks, No corkwood is grown in 
this country. It is on the free-list. The manufactured Pes, Need p 
for use have been on the dutiable list at 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
This has given the home manufacturers the privilege of making and 
selling more than three-fourths of all the corks consumed in this coun- 
try, and 15 cents per pound duty would give them the absolute mo- 
nopoly of the trade and absolutely prevent importation, the goal they 
aim for. 

A duty of 5 cents per pound would be full and more than full duty, 
and it is by far more than any other country imposes, as can be scen 
by the following table: : 


In England corks are free. 


Corks pay— Cents. 
in revue. „large sizes, per pound... 1$ 
Do. others per pound.. 1.1 


In Holland all sizes, per pound... 1.9 


0 


In Switzerlan 


d 

In Norway and Sweden „edo, 

In Denmark, .do.. 

In German à 

In Austria, 

In Italy.. 

In Russia. — Does vaste 

In um. per cent, ad valorem... 10 
enn . nog uccscsach pecan sates ted per pound... 15 

This duty is unn as a measure of protection. It is a gratuity 


3 on the manufacturer at the expense of every one who uses a 
cor 

Not content with taxing all the realities and necessities of liſe, the 
framers of this bill have n out to tax the shadows, as will be 
seen by the protest which I read, sent to me by nearly every phos 
tographer in my district. 
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2 MARCH 31, 1890, 
Dear Sin: We beg to urge your strong opposition to the clause in the new 


tariff bill which increases the duty on enya — albumen paper from its 
present rate, 15 per cent., to 35 per cent. increase will take at least $100,000 
annually from the ets of photographers through the country and increase 
the surplus in the Treasury by that amount without benefiting any one, for the 
Dresden albumen paper being far superior in its quality to any other make 
will be used by photographers generally throughout the country notwithstand- 
ing increased duty, since Photographers can not trifle with materials actual] 
nsed in the manufacture of photographs where chemical reagents are involv 
but will always require the very best article that can be produced,as the quality 
of their work ee upon the 8 the materials they employ in produc- 
ing it. It would benefit a very large of persons if the duty were removed 
altogether, but if this can not be done we certainly can see no reason for in- 
creasing the duty beyond 15 per cent. If American albumenizers can not pro- 
duce a satisfactory article with that amount of protection they can not do so at 
35 per cent., and experience has shown that the best paper comes from abroad. 
Ve trust that you will not fail to consider us in this matter and remain, 
Respectfully yours, 


Hon. Jossrpm E. WASHINGTON, 
Representative of Davidson County, State of Tennessee, 
ouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman, I have at last found one industry which the bill does 
not protect. There is the same good Republican reason for not pro- 
tecting the laborers in this calling which has dictated every line of the 
bill. r 
To foster this industry would be to tax the rich. To tax the rich, 
who are able to furnish boodle in a ſat- frying campaign, is contrary 
to Republican policy and principle. I will read the pathetic appeal, 
which has gone unheeded, of the New York diamond-cutters’ com- 
mittee: 

New YORK, May 10, 1890, 

Dear Sim: We beg to call your earnest attention to that portion of the Mc- 
Kinley tariff bill which affects the diamond-cutting industry of this gene” A 

When the measure was first presented to the committee the tariff was fixed 
posh ol cent.; at the urgent solicitation of the diamond importers it was re- 
d to the present duty of 10 per cent. 

Under the existing tariff of 10 per cent. only large diamonds can be cut in 
this country to cost a trifle cheaper than they can be imported; while smaller 
diamonds, and those of an inferior grade (comprising nine-tenths of the dia- 
monds sold in this country) can not be cut here, as the difference in cost of 
eee between here and Europe of this grade is greater than the duty on 
these goods. 

Through the diamond trust ſormed in Africa the prices of fine, large, rough 
diamonds have so advanced that there are no purchasers for the same, and as 
the American cutters, under the present protection of 10 per cent. duty, can not 
successfully compete with the European cutters in goods of other es they 
ese been obliged in most instances to close their factories and discharge their 
workmen. 

We therefore beg of you to use your influence to preserve this industry, 
which has been introduced here at the sacrifice of considerable energy and cap- 
ital, from dying out in our country, which certainly will be the case under exist- 
ing circumstances. 

We therefore suggest that a specific duty of not less than $7 per carat be 
placed on cut diamonds imported into this country, which would enable the 
American cutter to poao almost any grade of goods, while the inducement 
for smuggling would scarcely be greater than at the present tariff of JO per 


cent, 

Under the proposed protection the industry of diamond-cutting, which has 
already surpassed European workmanship, would branch outto such magnitude 
as to make this country one of the largest diamond-cutting marts in the world, 
siise snpiorment to thousands. 

_ Believing that you have every intention of fostering and protecting our home 
industries we beg of you to use your endeavors to assist us in having the pro- 
posed duty of not less than $7 per carat placed on cut diamonds, 

Trusting that you will give this matter your most earnest and fayorable con- 
sideration, 

: Respectfully, yours, 


E 
I. ZEEGEN, 
Committee of Diamond Cutters, 


Hon, Joszrn E. WASHIXGTON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ah, sir, works of art, paintings and statues must come in free. 
Jewelry, precions stones, and cut diamonds, along with champagne, if 
not free, must come in at the lowest rate of duty which it is thought 
an indignant public will tolerate, even though the worthy laborers em- 
ployed in diamond-cutting be driven ont of employment by the compe- 
tition o! the underpaid pauper labor of Europe. 

Sir, this bill can not be considered in full in the time allotted under the 
rules. On that account I have been compelled to group my facts and at 
this time enter the protests which I had intended to make when each 
section was reached to which they properly belonged. I had intended to 
offer an amendment in each case and call for a vote upon it; that privi- 
lege of course will be denied me. Iam compelled to see this bill, a bad, 
wicked bill, the most iniquitous of its kind which ever passed any 
legislative body, go through this House by the votes of those whom the 
party gag has silenced and whom the party lash has whipped into line. 

e are powerless to prevent or even to delay this action. 

Having put on record our earnest protests we will appeal to the coun- 
try. Those whose business is threatened with destruction, those whose 
taxes are to be trebled, will speak out next Novem er. They will 
pass their judgment on this bill free from caucus dictation, free from 
the hope of reward or the fear of punishment, free from the biandish- 
ments of power-promising patronage or the force of a threat to with- 
hold it; and I for one have no fear of the result. When the people 
speak the McKinley bill will be consigned to eternal oblivion. 
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The Tariff—New England, its People, and its Interests Ignored. 
SPEECH ; 
HON. JOSEPH H. O’NEIL, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. O'NEIL, of Massachusetts, said: b 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I want to say in reply to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. Moore] that I, as a Northern man 
and a Northern Democrat, protest against the passage of this bill. 

I have no doubt that the Committee on Ways and Means in making 
up the bill intended to prepare a measure for the whole country, but 
it happens, unfortunately for the section which I represent in part, 
that the committee overlooked New England. Every time our inter- 
ests have been overlooked by this committee, and as one man from that 
section I protest against the action of the committee in shutting out all 
consideration of New England industries. 

The other day my colleague [Mr. ANDREW] presented to this House 
a petition, signed by all the large manufacturers in New England, ask- 
ing for free coal and freeiron; and when it was found that among the 
names appended to the petition were those of two men who did not 
mean to sign it a great sigh of relief came up irom the other side, to 
find that there were two manfacturers in New England who did not 
want free coal or free iron. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side. 

ow this, of course, is a political bill, and it is evident that the five 
men who framed it looked out for their political friends. But even on 
that ground Iprotest that they have not looked out for their friends in 
New England. The manufacturers of New England contributed their 
share of the fat“ in the last national campaign and they are entitled 
to some little consideration. [Laughter. ] 

I see by the RECORD that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SwENEY] 
has again offered the amendment twice rejected by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, putting a duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem on hides. 
This seems to be in line with the general policy of the bill: ev 
against New England, nothing for it. And, again, I want to call the 
attention of the committee to the condition of affairs as they exist in 
that section of the country to-day. The manufacturers of New England 
are almost to a man Republican, and they are almost unquestionably 
toa man protectionists, but thorough believers in a reduction of the 
tariff. They are still loyal to their convictions on both those matters 
to-day, and if, as is sought by the passage of this bill, their every inter- 
est is to be disregarded, then they must turn for the true protection of 
their very life in trade to that party which will insure them some pro- 
tection. 

I do not care to go into the discussion of the question of free trade 
or protection, for, while the last Presidential campaign showed that 
there were extremists who represented no one but themselves, who 
would entirely abolish our custom-houses had they the opportunity, 
no one off the stump ever declared his belief that such was the policy 
of the Democratic party or that the great preponderating mass of the 
party or its leaders even leaned that way. But it required the presenta- 
tion of this bill to show that men could go just as far the other way. 
No one would have believed had he been told previous to the as- 
sembling of Congress, that a bill would be formulated and pushed 
through one branch of Congress which raised in any marked degree 
the tariff on any of the necessary articles of manufacture, 

Yet here we bave it, and it would seem that in devotion to their 
principles they had gone mad on the issue; for the fact that the Re- 
publican party was successful in the last election never proved that the 
people wanted the tariff increased, if it even proved that they were 
satisfied to have the duties as high as they were, and this belief is 
shared by many members on the other side who have on this floor en- 
tered their protest against any increase of duties; for many of the best 
informed political minds lay the result to causes other than the ques- 
tion of tariff, and the haste of this House to push through a pension 
bill shows that even they think that the tariff did not do it all; and 
the present radical increase in many of the duties smacks more of a 
desire to reward contributors of ‘‘fat’’ than a desire to frame a broad, 
statesmanlike, and patriotic bill. 

But even in taking care of Republican interests I desire again to call 
the attention of the House to the fact that New England has not been 
taken care of. It may be statesmanship for the members from New 
England to say that this isa bill for the whole country, and not for New 
England, and that is right, for New England is not in it, nor near it; 
but I doubt if this immolation of their interests will entirely satisfy 
their constituents, and there is very little in this bill to show that any 
attention was given to New England interests. 
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You have looked out for the lime industry in one little in New 
England [applause and laughteron the Democratic side], a small in- 
dustry, notwithstanding the fact that every home that is built requires 
the use of lime; notwithstanding the fact that every man who wants 
to build his own little humble home, the workingman and laborer, must 
have lime. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Let me ask the gentleman in whose district 
this lime business is located. 

Mr. O'NEIL, of Massachusetts. I believe a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Meas. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Isay, notwithstanding the fact that you stand here pro- 
fessing to be the only friends of labor, by increasing the cost of lime 
= have added to the cost of the home of every workingman in New 

land. [Applause.] 

he tariff on lime was raised from 10 per cent. ad valorem toan equiv- 
alent of 35.60 per cent., or from about 3 cents to 15 cents per barrel, 
under this bill, notwithstanding the fact that the following petition, 
signed by nearly all the prominent builders in New England, was pre- 
sented to the Ways and Means Committee, protesting against such ad- 
vance: 
To the Senators and Representatives of Massachuselis in Congress : 

The undersigned, builders, contractors, manufacturers, and other persons in- 
terested in the use — — = of Massachusetts and members of all 
Prat considerable Guantes of lime are now being imported into this State 
from Canadian provinces, 

That the rest and far the greater part of the lime sold in this market comes 
chiefly from the vicinity of Rockland, Me., and that the price of Rockland lime is 
oe by a combination which includes substantially all the Rockland man- 

That the only relief from the arbitrary action of this combination, which at- 
tempts to control prices and limit uction without regard to the interest of 
the consumer, is competition of the Canadian manufacturers. 

That itis ee er that the Rockland manufacturers are making an 
organized effort to induce Congress to increase the nt duty on lime of 10 

cent, ad valorem, with the avowed purpose of driving Canadian lime outor 
—— of this country and of raising the present price of lime to dealers 
and consumers. 


That a d of 10 per cont., together with the difference freight charges 
re A ai a Bria 


(equivalent to an additional protection of about 17 per cent.). a reason- 
able and sufficient protection to the domestic manufacturer, unless it be good 

licy to deprive the ple of Massachusetts of the benefits of competition in 
this business and to allow the price of an indispensable commodity to be con- 
trolled by a few domestic man rers ng in concert. 

We therefore protest against the passage of any act of Congress which shall 
increase the duty on imported lime, and we respeotfully urge upon you to con- 
sider the importance for the industries of Massachusetts of not surrendering 
the lime business in this State into the arbitrary eontrol of a would-be monopoly. 


These men, who do the great bulk of the building in New England, 
know what they are talking about when they say that the interest of 
the consumer is sacrificed to the interest of the producer by such an in- 
creaseof the tarif. Why, I know many of the master-builders of Boston 
and vicinity, and, as a rule, they are what we have been in the habit 
of terming hide-bound Republicans, but loyalty to a pey which sac- 
rifices them to the interests of new friends and new localities, not for 
the interests of the people in general, but to foster some powerful mo- 
nopoly, has loosened the bonds, and the of this bill will sever 
entirely their connection with a party which has ceased to be what its 
founders were so pleased to term it, the party of the great common 
people, but has degenerated into a party of protected wealth and fos- 
tered monopolies, and the great common le of the country com- 
— ignored. Perhaſ s it ought not be claimed that it was New Eng- 

's interests for which the Ways and Means Committee were looking 
out when they run up the duty on lime, for if they remain in power, 
and are to pass this bill, it makes mighty little difference to the people 
of New England how high you put up the price of lime, because the tide 
of emigration from those States would set in so rapidly in a few years 
that there would be no necessity for doing much more new building, 
were it not written that this closes their account and another party, 
more in touch with the people, will be doing business at the old stand 
after this Congress has lapsed into an eventful past. 

It is admitted by all men that no man can get just what he wants 
in a bill of this kind, that all legislation is a compromise, and that con- 
cession after concession must be made in framing such a tariff bill. 
But I protest that some little concession shonld be made all around, 
and that all the concessions should not be made against New England 
interests, and that the tariff should not be so shuffled that whichever 
way things turn the rest of the country gets the turkey and New Eng- 
land the buzzard. Yet, turn this bill any way you like, examine 
it whichever way you will, and you will find that the requests of New 
England have been ignored. 

Now, of course, this is a political bill, a measure revising the tariff 
by its beneficiaries, and not by the people: If, however, a deaf ear be 
turned to the prayers of the New England manufacturers by the Re- 
publican party, then must they go to a more merciful judge to get the 
relief they need and without which they can not thrive. They donot 
believe that the last election decided that the duties should be raised 
and that the issue was protection to that part of the United States 
which went Republican, except New England. Most of the manu- 
facturers of New England are, or at least were, loyal to the party of 
Lincoln, and Sumner, and Andrew, and of Grant, but with this bill 
flaunted in their faces they are leaving the G. O. P. like the moving 
forward of a great host, 


We have asked for free coal—why? Because without it our fires 
must be banked. We need free coal and free iron ore in New England. 

We may struggle along for a few years without it, but money will go 
where the uct will be cheaper, and every day the relief is put off 
weakens the hold of New England on her manufacturing industries; 
for to-day coal is a great necessity in all our mills, even those which 
have great water-power advantages, forall the large mills and factories 
are obliged to use steam for some purposes; so that, even with great 
water-power advantages, the mills still need coal, still must have steam, 
and it is of vital importance to them that this relief should be afforded 
them, and unless we get this relief we can not compete with mills and 
factories more favorably located for the purposes of getting fuel. 

We have asked for free iron, because unless we get it our foundries 
must be closed. 

Why, sir, I remember standing on the sidewalk in Boston during the 
campaign, either of 1876 or 1880, I forget which, and watching the 
Republican torchlight parade, and in that procession were 6,000 work- 
ingmen from the iron mills in my district. 

Where are they now? 

One of the rolling-mills has been closed; another employs just enough 
to keep the machinery from rusting; the third closed down a few mon: 
ago and tomy knowledge has not been opened. 

Now, what good does a tariff on coal andiron do to the coal and iron 
producers? Many of the iron mills have shut up their shops and more 
will follow for the history of the South Boston iron mills will be the 
history of the balance of the iron industries of New England, as it has 
already been of many of them, unless they are granted what they pray 
for. Free coal and iron would not interfere with the coal and iron 
mines of Pennsylvania, for they have ample markets in which no other 
conntry could compete with them outside of New England. 

Nor can free iron or free coal be opposed on the score of friendship 
for labor, for I doubt if any man will declare on this floor that poorer - 
wages are paid anywhere than in the coal and iron mines of Pennsyl- 
vania, and ifany people are poorer paid, then God help them, for those 
people hardly get enough to body and soul er; and, pooras 
they are, unless some increase can be secured for their relief it would be 
far better to close the mines or let others than Americans be called upon 
to do such laborious work at such low wages. Surely the men who 
work in the coal and iron mines have not seen much advan to them 
in the protectivesystem as now administered, and if this bill should be- 
come a law they will see less, for the mask is now thrown off and the 
doctrine declared that the men who put their money into these enter- 
prises must be protected even at the expense of the consumer and laborer. 

What is to become of us? You tell us that we must go where we 
will be close to the fuel, where we will be close to the coal and the iron 
mines. Is that the way you look out for the laboring people of New 
England? [Applause on the Democratic side.] Is that the interest 
you take in their prosperity—tell them that they must migrate from 
the places where they were born and brought up; that they must move 
from the homes that are dear to them by ties of association and kindred, 
and make new homes among new people in new places? [Applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

Sir, I protest, asa member from New England, that you are not 
treating New England right. Themen who have asked you for free 
coal and free iron are neither Democrats nor free-traders, but they are 
the manufacturers of this country, and they are almost all Republicans 
and protectionists, but not prohibitive tariff men, and the manufact- 
urers of New England are no exception to this rule; and when they come 
as Republicans, as protectionists, crying out against the abolition and 
destruction of their industries and asking you tosave them from utter 
ruin, how have you done it? 

When the other day a leading Republican paper in the city of Bos- 
ton published an article covering one page of that paper in reference 
to this bill, it was headed Widespread discontent; views of Boston 
merchants on the effect of the McKinley tariff bill; uncertainty as to 
the prices or sale of goods.“ Then it gives a whole page of interviews 
with prominent men in all branches of business, the great majority of 
whom were opposed to the passage of this bill and seeing nothing but 
a gloomy future for them should it become a law; and no newspaper 
reflecting the sentiments of the people of New England is giving this 
bill any support. 

It may be that the action of the Ways and Means Committee in first 
putting hides upon the dutiable list, taking them off, then putting them 
on again, and then once more taking them off was a sop to prevent the 
people of New England from objecting too much to the other obnox- 
ious provisions of the bill. But it seems that the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. SwENeEy] is bound to force the fighting, and the fault will not be 
his if the Republican party is false to its pledge to put a duty on hides, 
as was promised to the cattle-kings previous to the election. 

Even that great New England article of diet—the toothsome and suc- 
culent bean—could not escape the rapacious appetite of the people who 
were bound to smash New England. Think of good old New England 
without beans, Ireland without potatoes, France without wine, Ger- 
many without beer, China without tea, Boston without baked beans! 
So much of a New England article of food has the bean become known 
to be that the people of New England are called bean-eaters;’’ and to 
punish them the tariff has been raised from 10 per cent. to an equivalent 
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of 34.84 per cent. Potatoes have been dee e 35 ee e 
bushel; and so it goes along the whole line. New England, with her 
r soil, unfit for the raising of farm products in quantities sufficient 

r home comsumption, must look elsewhere for the necessaries of life; 
so that upon everything, or nearly everything, that New England needs 
the tariff has been raised and no section or people really benefited, but 
all injured. 

I can conceive of no reason for this discrimination against New Eng- 
land people and their interests. This visitation upon the heads of the 
unfortunate men and women who are denied a little relief which will 
harm no other section of the country, which will give renewed pros- 
perity ha ics industries, which will reopen dormant and revive 
abandoned ones, which will keep employed the thousands of men and 
women for whose relief this bill not only gives no help by a reduction 
of the burdens on materials for employment. but actually increases the 
burdens and the prices on many of the prime necessaries of life; and 
this relief is asked, not in the interests of either Democracy or Repub- 
licanism and not in violation of the principles of 8 but in the 
interest of the men who are now threatened with engulfment by the 
mad craze which has seized the party in power and which is inclined 
to forget its old friends, the people of New England. 

If that be yost policy, gentlemen of the Republican party, pass this 
bill, ignore the cry of distress from the men of your own party all 
over the New England States. The Democratic party stands ready to 
receive with open arms the new recruits, who will not be frightened 
off by your bugbear cry of free trade,” for your actions on this bill 
have shown that there are infinitely more men on your side of the 
House who are willing to sink party, State, and country to protect 
Bome s interest which may monopolize the traffic in c arti- 
cles and in favor of trusts, than there are men in the Democratic party 
who are in favor of free trade. 

But if you are determined to ignore the great New England States, 
I warn you now that the people of New England will not forget the in- 
sult, but just as sure as you treat her prayers with contempt, just as 
surely the working men and women will put their stamp of disap- 
proval on the men who by their votes for this bill put party before coun- 
try, and who by so doing will abandon the interests of the people of 
New England into the hands of men who are legislating for special 
interests and special localities and who are ignoring the interests of 
the thrifty and intelligent people of the New England States. While 
all the country must suffer, New England is made a special victim. 

By this bill, if the Republican party is to stay in power, must New 
England rise or fall, and the verdict must be given by the Republican 
Representatives on this floor, and by their votes must they stand or fall; 
for I am not speaking for this relief and against the passage of this bill, 
as a member of any political party, but as a Representative of New 
England, as one who thinks he knows something of her wants, and as 
a man who believes in proper tariff revision. 

I have carefully listened to the consideration of this bill, or rather 
the want of consideration, for there is no man on either side but will 
admit that no proper amount of discussion or consideration has been 
given toa bill ofsuch vast importance and of such vast interest to the 
people of the whole country, and every day of its consideration has 

e me believe more and more that the committee which introduced 
the bill did not expect its passage beyond the doors of this House, but, 
having passed this stage, are content to rest on their oars and say to 
the people of whom they asked votes in the last campaign: ‘‘We have 
done everything for you in our power, we have complied with your full 
demands, every concession you asked has been made to you, we have 
stood by your interests as against the interests of the people, shut off 
all amendments, and stifled discussion, and if the bill fail of passage it 
will not rest with us, but with that other branch which is responsible, 
not directly to the people, but to the Legislatures of the different States 
and over whom we have no control.” 

It seems to me that it requires little foresight tosee that one week of 
fair consideration ot this bill would hopelessly divide the Republican 
side of this House or to predict that this bill will be so cut up and 
emasculated when itcomes back from the Senate that in the words ofthe 

tleman from Missouri [Mr. HAtcH] its baptismal name will be 
orgotten and a new one adopted which will change it from the Me- 
Kinley bill to the Allison bill. 

But whatever happens toit the people of the country will take this 
bill as passed by the House of Representatives as the clearly defined will 
and intent of the Republican party, and the people—the great com- 
mon people of the country—whose interests have been sacrificed to the 
interest of favored industries, and the great body of consumers, who have 
been forgotten while this bill increases the privileges and the powers 
of wealthy producers, will see toit that the party which has passed 
such a bill, increasing the taxes and burdens of the people when they 
were expected to decrease them, will be relegated to the rear. 

Now I say this is not right. It is not good policy to pass such a bill, 
and further than that I say to you, gentlemen, that the men here who 
represent New England should stand by New England as other sections 
of the country stand by their districts, and look out for New England 
industries and New England constituencies before spreading themselves 


ae 1 rest of the country. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic 
e. 


The Tariff, 
SPEECH 
HON. W. F. WILLOOX, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. WILLCOX said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN—— 

Mr. McKINLEY. Ifthe gentleman would speak to the next amend- 
ment and let us have a vote on this one—— 

Mr. WILLCOX. I desire to be heard on the amendment now pend- 


ing. 

Sir. McKINLEY. Very well. 

Mr. CANNON. I desire to submit a paper here 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut has been recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WILLCOX. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state briefly some of my 
objections to this bill. 

Probably from no part of the country comes more vi protest 
against the enactment into law of the provisions of this bill than from 
the New EnglandStates. Petitions are coming here almost daily signed 
by hundreds of persons, representing both political parties, whoare en- 
gaged in a great variety of industrial and mannfacturing pursuits, 

The tariff is a game that is played by politicians to secure party ad- 
vantage and ascendency, and is too often won by the class whose 
shrewdness, persistency, money, and influence are most potential in 
promoting the political fortunes of individuals and the party with 
which they are identified. 

What excuse or justification can any party or individual furnish to 
the toiling millions of laborers for the continuation of a system enacted 
as a war measure, at a time when a great and expensive war darkened 
the entire country? This was given as the only reason for so extraor- 
dinary a measure, and all loyal men bowed in obedience to the emer- 
gency that demanded it. It was then contemplated to be only a tem- 
porary measure which should be removed when peace should again be 
restored to the country. Senator MORRILL, of Vermont, the author 
and mover of that law, said June 2, 1864, in reporting the tariff bill: 

This is intended as a war measure, a temporary measure, and we must assuch 
give it our support. 

Mr. MORRILL declared it to be only a war and temporary measure, 
and it was adopted with that understanding. It has continued ever 
since, sanctioned and fostered by the Republican party, substantially 
the same as‘when first enacted, in spite of the protests and efforts of, 
the Democratic party to change and modify its provisions so as to con- 
form to the reasonable demands of business and the necessities of the 
people required by the altered condition of the country since that time: 

Our tariff system is extremely unjust and unequal in its operation. 

No government is just that does not enact and administer its laws so 
as to distribute as far as it is possible the burdens of taxation equally 
upon its people. 

It is estimated that the sum necessary to meet the Government ex- 
penses during the current year will be, approximately, $360,000, 000. 

This enormous sum is raised, not by direct taxation on the property 
or means of which a man is , but by an impost duty on 
imported goods, the internal revenue furnishing a small portion of the 
amount. 

Never in the history of any nation or in the previous history of this 
country did riches so suddenly and enormously accumulate in the 
hands of a few as during and since the war, under the fostering care 
of high protection. 

It has created monopolies, concentrated wealth and power, until 
the country is largely under its dominating influence, which seeks to 
perpetuate itself by crushing every obstacle that may or is likely to 
stand in the way of its continued snecess. 

These barons of commerce and trade have directed and controlled 
in a Jarge measure the tariff legislation of the country for many years 
past, and their baneful hand is to be seen in the pending bill. 

They are the boon companions of the leaders of the party now in 
control of the Administration and its strongest allies and supporters in 
political campaigns, furnishing it with the sinews of war, by which 
they have been able to place in power the party and men who stand 
hy them early and late, and to hold and advance tariff legislation on 
whatever lines they demand. 

The corrupt use of money at our elections, almost unheard of prior 
to the war, came in with high protective duties, and has kept pace and 
advanced with them as they have advanced ever since. 

It is greatly to the prejudice of the industrial people of the country 
that the tariff has been brought into politics and made the chief polit- 
ical issue between the parties. 
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The party which champions high tariff will naturally gather about 
it as its chief supporters the monopolist, trust, and all sorts of combi- 
nations of capital, for the purpose of controlling and advancing prices, 
the consumer being compelled to buy at their market the articles 
necessary to supply his wants and at prices fixed by them. 

This is the market, this is the feast, to which are invited the con- 
sumer, the farmer and the laboring man, 

I do not believe in free trade, nor is it the doctrine of the Democratic 
y, and none know this fact better than our opponents. The ery of 
trade is raised all along the line by the politicians, echoed and 

re-echoed by their friends and supporters, the beneficiaries of the pro- 
tective system, the capitalist and monopolist, in order to deceive and 
frighten the people who suffer most by this unjust discrimination be- 
tween capital and labor. 

The Democratic party beliéve in such a tariff system as will reason- 
ably protect every legitimate industry, industries useful and beneficial 
to the American people, but not such as by an artificial stimulus en- 
rich a few at the expense of the great body of our people. 

No such legislation as this was ever just or ever will be, though it 
may have endured for twenty-five years or more. It is a task-master 
that lays its heavy hand on the laborer and on the farmer and com- 
pels them to divide and contribute a portion of their hard earnings to 
enrich a few, that the capital invested may pay them enlarged div- 
idends. As stated by the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr, BUTTERWORTH], 
he could count on his fingers a number of protected establishments 
that had made greater profits in asingle year than all the farmers in any 
one of the States of this Union. 

The existing and proposed tariff lays the heaviest taxes upon the 
commodities of the laboring men and farmers and the lightest bur- 
dens upon the luxuries of the rich. 

Mr. Chairman, let us consider other reasons which called into being 
our present tariff. It is substantially, as stated, the tariff of 1862 and 
1864, enacted to meet the vast expenditures of that period which put 
to the severest tests the taxing power of our Government; and every- 
thing tangible and intangible was taxed from which a revenue could 
be 2 As remarked by a celebrated economist, the Govern- 
ment followed the example of the Irishman at Donnybrook fair, ‘when- 
ever you see a head, hit it,’ whenever you see a commodity, tax it.” 

Specific taxes were imposed on the production of iron and steel, coal- 
oil, paper, leather, and other articles. A general ad valorem tax was 
placed on other manufactures. In addition licenses were required in 
many callings. A general income tax was imposed, Railroad com- 
panies, steam-boats, express companies, were made to pay taxes on their 
gross receipts, and in line of these taxed industries followed this tariff 
act. 


The object of this act, as stated by Messrs. MORRILL and Thaddeus 
Stevens, was primarily to increase duties only to such an extent as 
-might be necessary in order to offset the internal taxes laid upon manu- 
factured products. Both Messrs. MORRILL and Steyens were ardent 
protectionists. z 

Mr. MORRILL said in his speech introducing ihe bill: 

It will be indispensable for us to revise the tariff on foreign imports so far as 
it may be seriously disturbed by internal duties and to make proper repara- 
tion. If we bleed manufacturers we must see to it that the proper tonic is ad- 
ministered at the same time. 

Mr. Stevens in the same debate said: 

We intended to impose an additional duty on imports equal to the tax which 
had been put on the domestic articles. It was by way of compensation to do- 
mestic manufacturers against foreign importers. 

These gentlemen watched with great care the interest of the domes- 
tic producers, and saw to it that they did not suffer loss by the inter- 
nal taxes imposed on their business, and by the increase of duties on 
articles made in this country they were more thancompensated. The 
bill was in many ways crude and ill-considered; it contained flagrant 
abuses in the shape of duties whose chief effect was to bring money 
into the pockets of private indivi tuals. 

Mr. Chairman, as stated by one of our leading economists: 

The protectionist, under that tariff bill, had an opportunity for accumulating 
fortunes with a rapidity never known before. 

It is certain that their method of treating the revenue problem resulted in a 
most unexpected and extravagant application of protection, aud made possible 
a subservience of the public needs to the private gains of individuais. 

Every domestic producer who came before Congress received what he wanted 
by way of duties. Protection ran riot, and this moreover not merely for the 
time being. The whole turn of the public mind toward the whole question of 
import duties became distorted not only during but since the war. The habit 
of patting 3 high rate as one asked for became so strong that it can hardly 

en off, 

Mr. Chairman, what I have quoted from this careful observer of our 
tariff system as to the reckless and partial class legislation, continued 
for the benefit of the capitalist, was never in the history of our country 
so manifest as it is in the present Congress, 

Notwithstanding the internal taxes imposed upon manufacture | prod- 
ucts during the war have all been swept away long ago, and which Mr. 
MORRILL gave as an additional reason for increasing import duties in 
1864 in order that the producer should be fully compensated for any 
loss thereby, yet tariff duties have remained at the same excessive rate, 
and the bill under consideration will increase them on an average about 
11 per cent. 
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Our friends upon the other side of this floor tell us that the last 
national campaign was fought upon the tariff issue and that high tariff 
won. 

Mr. Chairman, the protected capitalists unquestionably claim it to 
be their victory. They insist that they have a claim upon their party 
which takes precedence over any of the demands and necessities of the 
people. They have received a quid pro quo, and let us say, Mr. Chair- 
man, they have not forgotten to make their demands and wants known 
to this Congress, as manifested in this bill. They were not to be 
shaken off by empty promises. They have swarmed about the Capitol 
and in your committee-rooms. They were promised high tariff and 
they are to-day riding their high-tariff horses through these corridors 
and to their homes, Their hearts are gladdened as they look forward 
with longing eyes and outstretched hands to the time when this bill 
shall take effect and shall bring from the pockets of the people in- 
creased revenues to their industries, 

To-day there is no possible excuse a political party can furnish to the 
people of this country for continuing the present high rate of duties, and 
much less for the increase of them as is proposed in the bill under con- 
sideration. Its effect is to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

The bill from one end to the other discriminates in favor of the pro- 
ducer and against the consumer, the laboring men and farmers. 

The specific duties placed during the war on the incomes of the 
wealthy, which raised a revenue of about seventy-two millionsannually, 
were speedily wiped off the statute after the war closed; also the $3 tax 
on every ton of railroad iron and the 5 per cent. tax on the products 
of all manufacturers, but no substantial change has been made in that 
other legacy of the war, import duties, except to increase them. It 
requires no doubtful conjectures as to the influence which was instru- 
mental in obtaining the repeal of the sp:cific duties on wealth and con- 
tinuing the tariff duties on articles necessary to the consumers. 

Let me call the attention of the House to some of the features of this 
bill which our friends upon the other side say is formulated with the 
view of protecting our domestic industries. 

The bill increases the duty upon linen from 35 to 50 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, which, itis estimated by competent judges, will add from eight 
to ten million dollars annually over and above the sum heretofore de- 
rived from this one article. It is used in the American manufacture 
of shirts, collars, cuffs, clothing for men, women, and children, and is 
a necessary commodity in every family. 

This tax has not even the excuse of being imposed for the protection 
of any industry existing in this country. It seems to be a burden 
maliciously laid upon the consumer without a reason to justify it, even 
on the score of protection. The chairman of the committee [Mr. Mo- 
KINLEY] told us in his speech the other day that the tariff duties were 
intended to be so excessive under this bill that importations will be 
restricted and the revenues thereby diminished. 

This frank declaration unmistakably indicates that people in mod- 
erate circumstances must not aspire to the use of foreign products; this 
high privilege is reserve for the capitalist who has control of the home 
market and who proposes to supply their demands by his own products 
with the tariff duty added. 

These linens are not manufactured here and they can not be success- 
fully, as the requisite climatic conditions are lacking. Flax for linens 
is not produced here; still there is a duty ofover17 per cent. ad valo- 
rem placed upon undressed flax, an increase over the present duty of 
nearly 100 per cent. This is intended by the committee to make the 
farmer flax-raiser feel happy, and it probably would were it of the 
slightest benefit to him; but since the soil and climate will not pro- 
duce the quality of flax suitable for linens he receives no comfort from 
this well contrived scheme to placate and deceive him, but it is a step 
in the direction of an additional tax on articles of common necessity. 

Another striking example of an undertaking of this kind is to be 
found in the bill under consideration relating to the protective duty on 
tin-plates. ‘This is an article used by nearly every family in the land. 
It is mauuſactured intoan endless variety of useful and necessary articles, 
giving employment to many thousand laborers. There is not one pound 
of tin produced from any mine in the United States. 

A few individuals or corporations who claim to be the owners of un- 
developed tin mines appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means 
and asked for a protective duty on tin-plate. Their request was granted 
by an obliging committee and all the people of the country are to be 
taxed for the benefit of corporations and individuals in aiding them 
in the experiment of developing their mines, to determine if it can be 
produced in paying quantities. They must be guarantieda sufficient 
protective duty in advance before they will commence their, venture. 

It is not to-day one of the industries of this country, but one that is 
prospective, and may or may not be developed into something if the 
Government will give it the support asked. 

It is estimated by those most competent to judge that the people 
will be taxed $50,000,000 before these mines can be made to supply 
the market in the United States. 

If this bill becomes a law, it is quite certain, on this one article, it 
will take from the pockets of the consumers nearly $16,000,000 annu- 
ally to be charged entirely to the account of protection. 

This is only one of the many instances in which the ordinary neces- 
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saries of life are loaded with taxes for the benefit of the few and with- 
out justification or reason. It is as strikingly unjust as any one meas- 
ure in the proposed bill, although it does not take from the consumers 
as large amounts as many other of its provisions. 

Let me give you a statement of the increase in the cost of tin-plate 
trom the present law as compared with the bill under consideration: 


Present | McKinley 
duty. bill. 

1014. 81. 08 $2. 13 

—.— 1.36 3.06 

IXX 1.57 3.54 

1.78 4.01 

IXXXX ....... 2.00 4.50 

10, 20 by 28 2.16 4.86 

20 by 28. 2.72 6.12 

3.14 7.08 

IXXX, 20 by 28.. 3.56 8.07 

K 4.00 9. 00 
Roofing 

Ic, 1 ave 1.08 2.43 

IC, 20 by 28 2.16 4.36 


An increase of over 125 percent. in amount of duty to be paid to 
these favored beneficiaries. This enormous increase is made by a will- 
ing committee to satiate the demand of a half dozen clamoring capi- 
talists that they may speculate and experiment with a few tin mines 
of which they are the owners. If a farmer or laboring man undertakes 
a new venture he must do so at his own risk, but in these wild schemes 
of the capitalist the Government is made a partner and guaranties so 
far as it can against loss. 

It would be far cheaper and to the advantage of the people for the 
Government to buy these mines, paying a sum sufficient to make every 
one of the owners millionaires, and leave them untouched. 

Mr. Chairman, let us consider for a moment the effect of duties 
upon the cost of some of the other articles of common necessity, and as 
an illustration I will direct your attention to the tariff on woolen 
blankets. The duty by the proposed bill (McKinley) is to be 110 per 
cent. We will take a blanket that will cost at our custom-house before 
the duty is paid $1, and add to this the import duty of 110 per cent., 
which makes the cost to the consumer of this blanket $2.10, being $1 
for the blanket and $1.10 for the tax that goes from the custom-house 
into the United States Treasury and paid by the consumer when sold to 
him by the merchant, who never forgets to add this tax to the cost and 
his own profits. 

The effect is exactly the same to the consumer as if he paid it to the 
tax collector directly. 

Supposing this blanket, instead of being imported is made by the 
domestic producer. He has appeared before Congress and obtained this 
duty to be imposed on woolen blankets, claiming it to be only a reason- 
able protection for his industry and is only sufficient to enable him to 
compete with the foreign producer; therefore he must and does sell his 
article at or near the price of the imported blanket with the duty added 
in order that his business may pay him the profits he desires. The 
difference is, and it is s very important one to both the producer and 
consumer, that when the consumer buys the imported article the tax 
which has been paid at the custom-house goes into the United States 
Treasury to pay Government expenses, while on the other hand the 
home product increased in price to the amount of the duty goes into 
the pockets of the producer instead of the public Treasury. 

Does the consumer stop to consider that he is paying over $2 for this 
necessary article, which, were it not for the duty, he could buy for $1? 
Does he stop to ask why this is so? Very seldom, I think, because 
many and probably the majority of our people do not understand the 
extent of import duties and the heavy burden they place upon the 
common necessities required in every household. 

But when they do realize the injustice of excessive protection and 
ask for an explanation from the manufacturer, he will tell you that 
these duties are necessary to make his industry remunerative, and for 
the chief reason that he is unable to compete with the cheap labor of 
Europe; that it is for the interest of the community that his business 
should continue, as it gives employment to labor, it builds up thrifty 
villages of the laboring class, ete, 

Mr. Chairman, the consumers, the sixty millions of people of this 
country, may with reason reply that, though they have no share in your 
profits or business, We are willing to be taxed a reasonable sum to aid 
your industry, but when you compel us to pay from 20 to over 100 per 
cent. additional upon the necessary articles and four times as much as 
the labor in the article cost you are placing upon us oppressive burdens 
which we are unable to bear. Weare paying the taxes and you are 
taking the profits. Mr. Chairman, all parties admit that the revenue 
to meet Government expenditures must be raised by tariff duties. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MekixLEvI tells us 
that the agricultural condition of the country has received the careful 
attention of the committee, and every remedy which was believed to 
he 84 5 8 the power of tariff legislation to give has been granted by 

il, 
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What tariff legislation can you give the farmer which will be of any 
practical benefit to him? Very little, except to reduce the import 
duties on those commodities he is obliged to buy, the cost of which is 


largely enhanced by the duties you have imposed upon them. In this 
direction you can relieve the farmer substantially, instead of compell- 
ing him to pay from his scanty savings enormous tariff duties. 

The gentleman would undertake to alarm the American farmer by 
telling him that his products are near the danger line” of foreign 
competition in the home market, for the reason that France last 
produced 316,000,000 bushels of wheat; Italy, 103,000,000 bushels; 
Russia, 189,000,000 bushels, and the total product of Asia, including 
Asia Minor, Persia, and Syria, amovnted to over 315,000.000 bushels, 

Is this a new industry in those countries that has so suddenly sprung 
into existence as to bring the American farmer near the danger line’’ 
of competition in his home market, and that therefore the increase of 
duty on wheat to 30 cents per bushel will provide the necessary bul- 
wark against its importation from Russia, India, France, Persia, and 
Syria? It is possible that the gentleman may by his eloquent speech 
convince some farmer that Russia and Asia Minor and the nations 
named are watching their opportunity when we shall drop off, if that 
time shall come, the tariff on wheat, to invade our country and drive 
our farmers from their home market. 

But I do not believe there can be serious danger from this competi- 
tion until the Western farmers shall have ceased to use their grain for 
fuel. And besides it would seem as if the question of freight, espe- 
cially from Persia to our shores, would be a rather serious obstacle in 
the way of successful competition with the wheat-growers of this coun- 
try. But all things are possible, and there is no danger to the home 
market, though it be no more than a speck in far-off Persia, but what 
our protection friends, through their microscope, will discover it. But 
another obstacle stands in the way; if these countries shall send us their 
wheat, where will they obtain their supply to feed the many hundreds 
of millions of their own people, for which their production is otten in- 
adequate? These people will probably come to us at the same time 
with their wheat and then surely the American farmer will have reached 
the danger line. The one is as likely to happen as the other, and my 
friend upon the other side knows it. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think the question of protecting our farm 
products can in any aspect be more strongly put or tersely stated than 
in this one instance by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY], 
and is a fair illustration as any that can be given of the necessity of im- 
port duties on farm products. 

It demonstrates the consciousness of these apostles of protection of 
the injustice of their scheme to the farmer and the sophistries to which 
they resort to persuade and frighten him into submission while they 
rivet more tightly to his neck the slavish yoke of protective duties that 
bow him down under their heavy weight of taxation. 

They do not claim that the danger line ™ has yet been reached, for 
the reason that the facts and statistics would overwhelmingly disprove 
it, but they say that they are near it, and when it is once crossed the 
pauper farm products of Europe, Asia, and Africa will be dumped 
mountains high upon our shores to the destruction of home industries, 

They seemingly manifest much sympathy and pity for the over- 
worked farmer, but it is like the generosity of the highwayman to his 
victim, who says, ‘‘ You owe me your life use I have spared it.” 

If the statement of the protectionist is true, the farmer is in a 
pitiable plight. He stands between high-tariff taxes on the one hand 
and threatening importations and competition from the Orient on the 
other, between the upper and nether millstones, which are sure to grind 
him to powder. 

It would be doing injustice to the intelligence of the farmers to be- 
lieve that they will be deceived and misled by such arguments, by 
these tales of woe, predicted by their professed friends, the real enemies 
to their thrift and prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, the questions involved in the bill under discussion 
are of vital consequence to the farmers and laboring men. They should 
be carefully and intelligehtly studied and considered by them, that they 
may not be deceived or misled by the sophistries of the political fortune 
hunter or a subservient press. 

This bill has made a plausible attempt to aid the farmers by in- 
creasing the import duties on agricultural products. They hear their 
complaints from all over the land and realize that something must be 
done or else the tarmers’ votes will slip from their grasp. 

Our friends upon the other side would have you believe that pró- 
tective duties are the true panacea for every industry in this land with- 
out regard to its relation to industries in other countries. 

If there is a depression in any branch, no matter what may be the 
product, they apply their universal remedy of more protection; more 
blood-letting is n.eded to relieve the system and restore health and 
prosperity. 

They apply the old allopathic remedy, which was discarded many 
years ago by the great advance of science in the medical profession as 
debilitating and pernicious to the victim of that sort of practice. 

But the dominant party on this floor are continuing their old meth- 
ods with greater vigor and increasing the draughts of life-blood frem 
the body of the industrial pursuits of this country until the farmer is 
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famishing and his crops are stored away in granaries awaiting a time 
when he may sell them for at least their cost. He as yet sees nothing 
in the future to encourage him. 


If there should be a depression in the business of the coal barons of 
New Castle, and should they seek the advice of our Republican triends, 
they would by force of habit and to make themselves consistent urge 
as a remedy a high protective duty on and it would be as con- 
sistent and as effective in Ne Ais dustry and closing their 

to other competitors as when they turn their smiling faces tothe 

ers and say, We have guarded and provided for interest in 

this bill by a protective duty on your farm ucts, which are 

near the ine’ of competition with the wheat of Asia Minor, 
Persia, and Italy, etc., in our own markets.” 

When Pennsylvania shall export its coal to New Castle, European 
and Oriental countries will be likely to export their wheat, rye, and 
corn into this country, and not before. 

Protection to the farmer on his chief products means directly the 
opposite to what it does to the producers of raw material and manu- 
facturers. 

It is conceded that no country on the face of the earth can approach 
this in the extent of its prees agricultural resources and the cheapness 
and facility with which products can be raised. 

There is no civilized country in which the land is so cheap and fer- 
tile or that can be tilled at less expense. The best landsin the West 
can be had almost by asking for them. Hundreds of millions of acres 
of virgin soil, as productive as any on the globe, are waiting for the 
farmer to put them under cultivation. 

All this is in marked contrast with the lands of other nations, most 
of which are densely populated and worn down by hundreds of years 
of cultivation, and their farming machinery and tools are far inferior 
to those used in this country. When they tell you that your home 
market is seriously threatened by the products of other nations or will 
be for the next one hundred years, they attempt to deceive you and to 
allay your protest against the excessive duties on their own products, 

Examine the statistics furnished by the Government and see for 
yourselves the fallacy of this claim. 

During the year 1889 there were imported into the United States 16 
bushels of rye and exported 287,000 bushels; 1,946 bushels of wheat, 
and this was imported by the farmer for seed and cost him $2.05 per 
bushel; we exported 90,000,000 bushels of wheat at an average cost of 
57 cents per bushel; we imported 2,400 bushels of corn and exported 
69,000,000 bushels, and raised over 2,000,000,000 bushels. 

These are our chief agricultural products in the Northern States, and 
the figures show the peril the farmers are in from foreign competition, 
and how near they are to the ‘‘danger line,’’ and the gratitude they 
owe their protection friends for the relief they have so generously 
furnished them by increasing the duty on corn from 10 cents to 15 
cents per bushel, on wheat from 20 to 30 cents per bushel, but rye they 
have neglected, leaving it where it stood before, at 10 cents per bushel. 
The aboveare the most profitable crops produced on our Northern farms 
and are the principal products, 

Mr. Chairman, after the farmer has disposed of his surplus crops and 
received his money, he finds it necessary to take a large share, if not 
the whole of it, to buy those necessary articles needed in his family, 
in supplying his worn-out agricultural implements, and repairing his 
buildings, etc. 

He has already discovered that a protective duty on farm products 
reads and sounds well, but brings him no comfort or relief; but, as he 
comes to read on the other side of the he finds the duty placed 
upon the articles which are produced by the woolen and other manu- 
facturers and which he is obliged to buy, means something. He dis- 
covers that protective duties cnt quite a figure with his small surplus. 

When he goes to his merchant and buys a ready-made suit of cloth- 
ing for himself, the price of which is $20, he counts out the $20 which 
he received on 35 bushels of wheat, the average price about 57 cents, 
and returns to his home. He has heard about the duty on woolen 
clothing and has a curiosity to know to what. extent it has enhanced 
the price of his suit of clothes, and finds that the tariff tax on ready- 
made woolen clothing is 84.72 per cent., and learns to his surprise that 
he has paid $11.52 for his suit of clothes and $8.47 tax or tariff duty 
which goes to benefit the manutacturer. 

Our protective friends tell him that tariff taxation is a grand scheme 
for the development of the farming industry; that the manufacturers 
give employment to a large number of laborers, and they in turn buy 

our produce, and without the factories in your neighborhood yon would 

without a market in which to sell them. This is the way the sub- 
ga is presented to the New England farmers. If the farmers of the 

t will take the trouble, as many have, to examine into this ques- 
tion a little further they will discover that the farmers of the great West 
are their competitors in nearly every village and town in New England, 
and their products regulate the prices there; and if they go a step far- 
ther they will discover that the prices for their products are regulated by 
the et in London and Liverpool, of which the large dealers in 
this country are daily advised by cable as a guide in fixing prices to 
the consumers at home; so it will be seen that the manufacturers in 
your villages have no appreciable influence in enhancing values or fur- 
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nishing a market for chief ucts, You pay the tariff duty of 
hich is or indirect}. 


84.72 cent., W. is for the benefit of the 
. ucer of the 


fi ho raise sheep in N: 6 aly 
ew who eep ew tisan ra 
declining in that section and is of slight benefit to them. ie! 

kehka SEE They fare 
no better. ey are taxed for the w apparel they buy, as fol- 
lows: Un cloaks, dolmans, jackets, ge Pn or other oalde gar- 
ments for ladies’ and children’s apparel, composed wholly orin part of 
wool, ete., is a duty of 82.10 per cent. On women’s and children’s 
dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, from 92.75 per cent. to 110 per 
cent., more than doubling the cost of these articles, and increasing the 
present duty from 20 to 25 per cent. On blankets, hats, or wool and 
flannels composed wholly or in part of wool, the duty is from 72.21 to 
110.84 per cent., an increase of about 25 per cent., more than doubling 
the cost of these goods to the consumer. Woolen or worsted cloths 
and all fabrics made on knitting-machines, and all manufactures of 
every description, made wholly or in part of wool, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, a duty of 130.45 to 146.99 per cent., an increase 
over eal eet tariff of about 70 per cent. 

Umbrellas, 35 to 50 per cent., an increase from 30 per cent. On cot- 
ton cloths, the duties are fixed at from 40 to 56.45. The raw material of 
which these goods are made is produced here, and the fact being that 
no manufacturer in England can produce them as cheaply, so far as 
the element of Jabor enters into that cost, as can our home producer, 
which has been fully demonstrated, while he has an advantage over the 
foreign manufacturer in the cost of transportation and in every other 
respect, yet this article of common necessity is burdened with a tax of 
from 40 to 56.45 per cent., which finds its way into the treasuries of 
these large manufacturers and enables them from the accumulation of 
profits extorted from the people to build immense factories and private 
palaces which vie in splendor with those of the nobility of Eurgpe, 
while the laborer dwells in his humble and plainly furnished cottage 
and is obliged to be content so long as he is able to obtain sufficient 
food and clothing for himself and family from his scanty earnings, 
Still our friends npon the other side tell us that the Government im- 
poses these duties for the benefit of the laboring man, that he may es- 
cape contact with the pauper labor of Euro Why is it then he does 
not receive these fruits of tariff legislation instead of the employer who 
grows rich, while the pretended beneficiary on the contrary remains 
poor? Somehow the tariff duty goes into the wrong pocket, and yet 
it is the one for which it is intended by our high-protection friends. 

Let us consider for a moment the carpet schedules, and this is an arti- 
cle which should adorn and make comfortable every home. Brussels 
and tapestry carpets are subjected to a tax of 82.25 per cent., an increase 
over the present duty of 26 per cent. Treble ingrain and three-ply car- 
pets are subject to a duty of 67.74 per cent., oil-cloths 66.31 per cent., 
an increase of 26.30 per cent.; mats and rugs share about the same fate. 

These articles without an exception are a necessity in every family, 
and yet our friends manifest their love and sympathy for the people by 
increasing these already heavily taxed es from 20 to 50 per cent, 
If you will take a look at the schedules in this bill in which the cap- 
italist's interests are in the opposite direction, you will find that they 
are not overburdened with tariff duties. On silk partially mannufact- 
ured and waste silk, the duty is 28.21 per cent.; silk goods in the 
piece, including ribbon, 30 per cent.; velvets, 50 per cent.; pearls and 
precious stones of all kinds, 10 per cent. No 100 per cent. of increase 
5 gog on these articles so essential to the comfort and happiness or 

e ric 

These import duties are far below those placed on woolens, cottons, 
and other necessary products. It requires no stronger evidence to con- 
vince the people that this bill was formulated to meet the demands of 
the highly protected class, regardless of the rights and interests of all 
others. It will be interesting to the farmer to examine the tariff duties 
npon some of the other articles that directly concern him. On tiles and 
brick the tax is 25 per cent., an increase of 5 per cent.; lime, 35 per 
cent., an increase of 25 per cent.—an article used extensively as a fer- 
tilizer; chains, 43.15 per cent.; lumber, from 16 per cent. to 25 per 
cent.; coal, 75 cents a ton; coke, 20 per cent.; pig-iron, the basis of 
all our metals, 50.19 per cent.; salt, 85.26 per cent.; dressed leather, 
from 10 per cent. to 40 per cent., which is added to the cost of every 
pair of boots and shoes the farmer buys, and still the committee re- 
fuse to allow a fax on hides of even 15 per cent.; here is an article 
largely imported, on which a duty would be of substantial benefit to 
him, but this duty is struck out of the bill by direction of the manu- 
facturer after it had been placed there by the committee. 

Here is another schedule which is interesting to farmers and labor- 
ing men as a curiosity. The tax on champagne and still wines is not 
increased; they stand lowdown in the scale of import duties, the for- 
mer being 55.82 the latter 16.95, These friends of protection have no 
sympathy for ginger ale, as it is a temperate beverage, and it has fared 
hard at their hands. An increase from 20 to 71.15 per cent. has been 
added to this article. Mineral waters, imported extensively for me- 
dicinal purposes, are subject to a tax of 54.93, an increase of 34,34 per 
cent. The bill makes a new and radical departure in p a bounty 
of 2 cents a pound on sugar which is to be paid from the United States 
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Treasury to every sugar producer in this country. It extends the time 
for whieh shiis bounty shall Be ped to July 2,1905 8 poral of fitteen 
years. It is estimated that this bounty will take the Treasury 
over $7,000,000 the first year, and that it will so stimulate the culti- 
vation of this product in the United States that there will be a large 
increase yearly, and a consequent increase in the bounty to be g to 
the producers, which will reach $50,000,000 annually during last 
years of this period. 

The authors of this bill tell us that they have so draughted it, and 
designedly, that no iuture, meaning Democratic, can re 
it until it shall reach the limitation of the fifteen years, however mis- 
chievous it may prove to be. By what authority does put 
its hands into the United States Treasury and take from it the people’s 
money and give it to a certain and limited number of sugar-producing 
farmers? The same partial and kind bounty is to be ed to the 
silk-producers. It is establishing a dangerous and . 
edent. They tell us they want to make sugar-raising profitable in 
this country to the small number, including the great sugar trust, en- 
gaged in that industry. Upon the same principle and for the same 
reason could the farmers who raise wheat, rye, corn, and other prod- 
ucts ask Congress to give them a bounty on each bushel they shall 
raise. They desire, also, to make their industry as profitable as the 
sugar and silk producer. I am opposed to the entire scheme, and if 
one thing is more obnoxious than another in this bill, it is this pro- 
visi 


on. 

Mr. Chairman, one word more as to a protective duty on farm prod- 
ucts, and which, in my judgment, concerns the farmers of this country 
more than anyother and threatens greater danger to their interest than 
anything else that has yet been proposed. Their principal products far 
exceed the demandsof the home market and will continue to for an in- 
definite time, and their surplus must necessarily find a foreign market 
or it will be a total loss to them. ‘They stand in a very different re- 
lation to the foreign market from our manufacturers, as they are con- 
fined substantially, by reason of protective duties, for the sale of their 
commodities, to the home market, and for the same reason are unable to 
compete with England and other countries in the foreign market; but 
the contrary is true of our farm products. 

It is of the utmost consequence to them that they shall continue to 
hold their place in the foreign market in the future as they have in the 
past, and there is no reason why theyshould not, unless prevented by 
unwise legislation. Nations, so far as respects imports and exports, 
are like immense business corporations, each of which producesa great 
diversity of commodities, but differing either essentially in kind or ex- 
tent. The one desires from the other those commodities that it can not 
— or not in sufficient quantities to supply its demand, The one 

asurplus and desires to exchange that surplus article for the prod- 
uct it is deficient in, and thereby a trade or exchange is carried on 
through reciprocal relations, which are beneficial and profitable to 


But let one nation place an embargo on the other’s products by way 
of a prohibitory and the other is very certain to pass retaliatory 
measures, and commerce will be interdicted between them, to the great 
injury of both, A prohibitory tariff on foreign farm products will not, 
as I have already said, essentially benefit the farmers of this country, 
as they are imported to such a limited extent as not to be appreciable 
in the home market in respect to those products that are success- 
fully and profitably raised in this country. But foreign nations might, 
and very likely would, be induced, by reason of our own restrictions 
upon their products, to place a prohibitory import duty upon ours. 
It may be said that England and other nations must necessarily bay 
of us to supply their wants. But our friends on the other side say to 
5 that this is not the case; that, on the contrary, your home market 
in danger from tlie farm podnes of those countries. 

The effect of the present il], if it shall become a law, will be to in- 
vite retaliatory legislation, which would tend in a marked degree to 
infiuence England to bend every energy to stimulate and increase her 
farming ucts in India, which already produces 250,000,000 bush- 
els of w. annually. These products could be easily doubled in 
Canada, and the time, by reason of inimical legislation, might and 
very probably would come when they could say to the farmers of the 
United States, We have no further need or use for your commodities.” 
If the effect of this bill, as has been declared by the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MOKINLEY], in presenting it to the con- 
sideration of this House, shall be as stated, essentially prohibitory 
its operation would be most prejudicial and dangerous to the interest 
of oe farmers. 

our imports are limited, our exports will be correspondi de- 
creased, As said by one of the ablest statesmen of our aap 15 is 
plain that no nation, any more that a family, can long continue to buy 
with cash only, Industry must be used; labor must be employed; 
something must be raised, made, or produced in exchange, or the 
money gives out, and then resort must at last be had to industry, for in 
the course of a limited time the imports and exports must be equal.” 

This is no new doctrine; it has been discussed many years by polit- 
icaleconomists. No one can fail to see the force and accuracy of this 
proposition. During the year 1889 our imports were in round num- 


ports exports, as will be 
was less than $3,000,000. It will be interesting to notice the Beste | 
products that make up this vast amount: 
Agricultural uots. S 
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dice the exchange of their surplus crops. 
will be the effect of interdicting the import of foreign merchandise, 
There can be but one answer to ger’ up eer it will greatly diminish 
if not destroy our foreign market. e foreign producers thus far have 
exchanged their goods with us and the balances on either side have not 
been very large compared with the extent of the transactions, The 
last year it was $2,700,000 on a trade amounting to nearly $1,500,000, - 
000. 


To probibit imports and compel, if we could, the foreign merchants 
and dealers to buy of us to the same extent that we have exported our 
goods in the past would require them to bring into this country an- 
nually between seven and eight hundred million dollars of money. 
In a short time it would drain them of all their money. They could 
not continue to deal with us on this plan for one year without creat- 
ing a stringency and a contraction of their money market that would 
embarrass and depress their own industries. To plave a prohibitory 
duty upon foreign products, or one that will materially diminish our 
present trade, as proposed by this bill, is the most serious and crip- 
pling blow that any party can inflict upon the farming industries of 
this country, and only in a degree lessinjurious tothe manufacturer and 
all other industries conducted on fair and legitimate business methods. 

The farmers are the largest consumers of our manufactured products 
of any class of our people. If you clog or stop the avenues which bring 
to them hundreds of millions of dollars yearly you are depriving them 
of the means to buy your products. 

High tariff diminishes imports, diminishes trade, and diminishes com- 
merce, 

I believe the farming industries, by reason of their importance, de- 
serving merit, and depressed condition, should receive the first consid- 
eration at the hands of Co They should have all reasonable leg- 
islation that will tend to alleviate and improve their condition. 
they can be benefited by tariff duties, since all other industries are 
highly protected they should receive their full share; but, as I have 
already said, this will only add, in my judgment, to their miseries, 

Penal laws should be enacted to suppress all combinations of capital 
and trust formed to depress the price of their products and to prohibit 
the manufacture of vicious, adulterated food. Duties should be largely 
reduced upon all articles of general use among them. 

They should not be discriminated against or taxed to pay bounties 
to the producers of sugar and raw silk. If this bounty system is to be 
established it should be extended to all our chief farm products, which 
are more deserving than either of these industries. 

Our manufacturers should receive every reasonable and fair consid- 
eration in the adjustment of tariff duties. No worthy industry should 
suffer injustice. It is to the advantage as well as the desire of every 
class and the people of all parties that thrift and prosperity should be 
assured to all. 

The injustice and harmful effect of our tariff system is nowhere more 
manifest than upon the iron, steel, and wool manufacturers of New 


England. 

These great industries are struggling for life, Some have been 
obliged to close their mills, others have reduced the wages of their 
help far below prices paid in Pennsylvania and other favored localities 
for ilar services. The iron and steel manufacturers are compelled 
by reason of the duty on the raw material, which is the largest ele- 
ment of cost in their products, to buy and it from the mines 
of Pennsylvania and other interior States by railroad at a cost from $3 
to $4 per ton, which is saved in a large measure by similar manufact- 
urers located near those mines, and which places our mill-owners at a 
great disadvantage with these competitors. 

New England has its natural advantages. She hasan extended sea- 
coast which furnishes cheap transportation for her commerce were her 
people permitted to use it; but excessive import duties deny them com- 
merce with other nations and drive them from the sea. They are com- 
pelled to take their heavy freights from the interior by railroads. 
Remove the tax on raw material, New land would obtain her coal 
and coke from Canada and her iron from England at greatly reduced 
prices on both cost and freights. 

These industries, upon which the prosperity of many cities and vil- 
lages depends and to which tens of thousands of laborers look for em- 
ployment, are blighted and throttled by protective duties at both ends: 
On the raw material and the manufactured product, the excessive 
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duty on the latter furnishing an excuse for the duty on the former. If 
you will give them free raw material they would be successiul compet- 


itorsin all the markets of the world, Speaking of the duty on copper 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH ], a leading Republican 


on this floor, said that— 

a a OE AALE teas ans OSEE EDANA DAONA YAN ana roars 
gratuity, as a mere bonus, we have paid these owners millions upon millions 
of dollars within the last ten years and not one dollar of it went into the 
United States Treasury, but yet they have been able to impose upon Congress 
as to their real needs and thus prevent a reduction of the tariff. 

All this is true of the coal and mine owners of Pennsylvania and 
other States. They have been paid tens of millions of dollars where 
the copper miners have been paid one million during the same time, as 
a mere gratuity,” a mere bounty, and not one dollar of it has 
gone into the Government Treasury, but into their own pockets, and 
stillour Republican friends tell us that not only must these bounties 
be continued, but they must also be increased. Their strong and able 
leaders in Congress, backed by the mine-owners outside, have been able 
to control this pernicious legislation in theirinterest. They have im- 
posed upon Congress, assigning as their chief reason for these taxes that 
their labor was more costly than that of the miners of Canada and Eng- 
land, while at the same time they were importing that same cheap la- 
bor to displace American labor. 

It has been truly said. O Liberty! Liberty! how many crimes are 
committed in thy name!“ and it may as truly be said, What frauds 
and robberies are committed in the name of American labor!“ Me- 
chanics and laborers from every land are coming to us daily by the 
hundreds—every steamer is freighted with them—to compete with 
American labor, and the protected employer avails himself of that labor 
when he can obtain it at a less price. 

These highly protected owners of mines, or their allies, were never 
known, when appearing before Congressional committees, where the 
laboring men are never to be seen or heard to ask or suggest that there 
should be some law enacted to protect the American mechanic or laborer 
from the cheap imported foreign labor, and if such move should be 
made they would be the first to resist it. ‘Their labor has always been 
in competition in the “home market,” at the doors of every factory 
and other industry, with the cheapest labor of the world. 

The mechanic or laborer receive no benefit from high-tariff duties, 
but on the contrary they are taxed from 20 to 100 per cent, on nearly 
every article they buy, as I have already said. 

Excessive duties lessen the demand for manufactured products and 
consequently for labor, as they create higher prices, which necessarily di- 
minis! their consumption and contract the market. 

The Democratic party will stand steadfastly by the people against 
all encroachments upon their rights, against class legislation, unequal 
taxes, bounties to a favored few in whatever form or guise they may 
come, whether at the instance of monopolist, combinations of capital, 
or from whatever source. It will, in and out of Congress, at all time, 
and 1n all places continue, as it has in the past, to combat these evils, 
the fruits of excessive tariff taxes, until the day of their triumphs 
which we believe is not far off. 


Chickamauga Park. 
SPEE OH 


HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 28, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 5464) to establish a national military park at the battle-field of 
Chickamauga, 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill seeks to set apart for preservation as a na- 
tional military park forever, under the care and supervision of the Sec- 
retary of War, the grounds comprising the battle-field of Chickamauga. 
It provides as a condition precedent to this that the States of Georgia 
and Tennessee shall respectively cede the jurisdiction of those States 
over the grounds to the Government of the United States. Another 
condition precedent to this is the acquirement by the United States 
of the legal title to the land. 

It seems to be a proper bill. Chickamauga witnessed one of the 
most fearful struggles of the late civil war. The proportion of killed 
and wounded to the number of men engaged was higher, I am told, 
than in any other engagement of recent times. While not decisive in 
its immediate results, it can not be denied that it was one of a series of 
results which made possible Sherman’s historic march to the sea and 
tbe cutting in two of the confederacy. No one can tread the historic 
heights of Gettysburgh and observe the monuments there erected, which 


mark the ebb and flow of the battle’s tide, without a feeling of grate- 
fulness for the care taken to mark accurately each historie spot. 

But, sir, while these efforts have their merit, we must not forget the 
earlier struggles of this nation for life. There are other battle-fields, 
much older than these, where no monument has been placed to keep 
alive the memory of the heroism there shown, and there are fields where 
defeat to us would have been the extinguishment of the cause of liberty. 
Sir, these fields saw no fratricidal strife. They mark the place where 
the sons of America together met a foreign foe. 

One of these is the battle-field of Trenton, in the State of New Jersey. 
In the course of some remarks I had the honor to make upon the occa- 
sion of the centennial celebration of the battle of Trenton, December 
26, 1876, I took occasion to say: 


Called upon at a late hour to supply the place of the gentleman originally se- 
lected to 8 in this part of the ceremonies of the day, I deem it but simple 
justice to myself to say that the time I have been able to snatch from the per- 
formance of other and imperative duties has been so limited that it has been 
simply impossible for me to make that careful preparano for this duty which 
bat have a right to expect, and which, alone, would be at all satisfactory to my- 
self. 


s — * s è * 


And it is to do honor to those heroic spirits and to celebrate the noblest of 
those deeds that we are met here y. One hundred years ago to-day the 
battle of Trenton was fought and won. Here, upon ground within the sound 
of my voice—ay, in part, upon this very spot—was enacted a scene which has 
passed into history as the turning point in the fate of the infant nation. Lend 
me your patient attention for afew minutes while I somewhat fully, yet as ra) 
idly as possible, place the scene before you with its antecedents and surround- 


in 

he spirit of resistance which had been aroused in the breasts of the Colonists 
by the perverse and arbitrary measures of a wrong-minded British ministry and 
an obstinate King, had been rapidly 5 by 5 events. The 
insolent an: brutal behavior of many of the soldiery stationed in the Colonies 
had still further exasperated the Colonists, and preparation was made for forci- 
ble resistance. Then came the Lexington massacre, and war, with all itsattend- 
ant horrors, burst upon the land. Then followed the battle of Bunker Hill, the 
elevation of Washington to the commander-in-chiefship of the American forces, 
the rapid organization of that force into a well disciplined army, and te strug- 
gle passed from being a series of aatan skirmishes at isolated points, wit 
out plan or unity of purpose, into a regular system of carefully devised cam- 
paigns, with theirstraiegy, and battles, and varying fortunes. 

‘Thus passed the time from April 18, 1775, to July 4, 1776, when, upon the leaden 
air of that heated summer day burst the tones of the old liberty bell in the state- 
house at Philadelphia, proclaimin “Liberty throughout the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof,” and the . of Independence announced to 
all the world that another nation was born and claimed its place among the 

rincipalities of the earth. The exultant joy with which the Declaration had 
n hailed soon gave way to feelings of gloom and despair. The disastrous 
defeat upon Long Island, the occupation of New York by the enemy, the loss 
of Fort Washington with its garrison, the evacuation of Fort Lee, the retreat of 
Washington and his army across the Jerseys,” pursued by an exultant foe, 
left the patriot cause in a critical condition. The army was reduced to a mere 
handful of men and was daily dwindling. In afew days, by reason of expira- 
tion of terms of enlistment, but about 1,500 effective men would remain. ny 
were ill ſed, unpaid, and poorly clad. The militia, little used to the stern disci- 
pline of camps, disbanded by companies and returned to their homes. The 
enemy were numerous, well fed and clothed, and re-enforced by hirelings from 


a distant land. 

The British commander had announced a free pardon to all who within a 

certain time should sue for clemency, and many who had loudly applauded the 

laration when the skies seemed bright now that the storm — fiercely 
forgot their manhood and knelt for the ro: ion, and“ Tories and par- 
doned turncoats flaunted their red badges like autumn’s melancholy leaves.“ 
The Congress had fled from Philadelphia to Baltimore. It was without funds 
or credit. And thus the brand and the cam were together drawing to a dis- 
astrous close, when the Commander-in-Chief determined to strike a bold blow 
for the cause of his country. 

Christmas day, 1776, found Washington and his army upon the west bank of 
the Delaware, 3 near Taylorsville, then known as McConkey’s Ferry. 
Troops were scat along that side of the river, some of the de achments 
reaching nearly up to Coryell’s Ferry, now Rew Hope oppone Lambertville, and 
some under General Dickinson extending down the river to the Trenton Falls. 
The Pennsylvania troops, which had been raised through the persistent efforts 
of General Mifin, were posted at Bristol, then known as Donk's Ferry, under 
General Cadwallader, and another body of Pennsylvania troops, with some 
others, were stationed at Morrisville, opposite Trenton Ferry, under General 
Ewing. The effective force under Was ington’s command did not exceed 
2,500 men, and the term of enlistment of many of these, as already stated, would 
expire in a few days. 

he British forces, which, under Cornwallis, had closely followed Washington 
in his retreat across the Jerseys, and which occupied Trenton as the Ame 
leit it, had been spread along the eastern shores of the Delaware. Detachments 
were stationed at Mount Holly, Burlington, Bordentown, and Trenton. They 
were mainly Hessians, under the command of Count mop. The force at 
Trenton, under the immediate command of Colonel Rahl, comprised three reg- 
iments of Hessians, numbering about fifteen hundred men, together with a 
troop of British light-horse, numbering about sixty. 

Trenton at that time was a village of about seventy houses, ranged principally 
along King and Queen, now respectively Warren and Greenestreets, Theriver 
road came into w. is now Quarry street; thence curving toward the river, a 
little northwest of the present location of Willowstreet, it sent offa branch down 
Laurel, now West State street, and, continuing, reached the building now used 
by the Widows’ Home in West Front street, and then used as a barracks by the 

essians; from that building it continued as Waterstreet and West Front street 
to Queen, now Greene street. At the foot of Queen street a bridge 16 feet in 
length led over the Assanpink Creek tothe Bordentown road, now Broad street. 
King, now Warren street,extended no farther south than Water street, East 
of Queen street were a few buildings. among them the Friends’ Meeting 
House (part of the walls of which are yet standing, incorporated in the present 
building), standing on the northwest corner of Hanover and Montgomery 
streets; south and east of this extended an orchard, reaching, it is supposed, on 
the south nearly tothecreek; north was open ground. Ihavesoughtin vain for 
sufficient authentic data to fix herons dispute the exact location and limits of 
this orchard and the eastern limit of this open ground, Thero is a radical dis- 
agreementin the maps, and oral traditions vary greatly. 

The ent of Lossberg occupied this meeting-house and 


regim robably some 
buildings in its vicinity. The regiment of Rah! occupied the Episcopal 


hurch 


building which then stood upon the present site of St. Michael’s, on Warren 
street. The regiment of Knyphausen occupied the old Hessian barracks, now 
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known as the Widows’ Home, in Front street. Colonel Rahl had his headquar- 
ters in the house of Stacey Potts, then standing on the westerly side of Warren 


street, te Perry. It is probable, also, that other officers and some 
of the privates occupied other pons houses, The regiment of yphausen 
had its pickets out as far as the Dickinson mansion, now Mr. Atterbury’s. This 


residence, which. remodeled and enlarged, still stands, was then owned by Gen- 
eral Dickinson, who was in command of the American forces upon the oppos 
side of the river. When he, with Washington’s army, had abandoned nton 
a short time before, he had in his cellarsome wine that he was loath to lose, and, 
before he left, buried it in his garden. 

While posted upon the ornate side of the river he discovered the Hessian 
. — busily engaged in digging up the bottles, breaking off the necks, and 

raining the contents with evident relish. Enraged at the loss of his wine and 
the loose regard evinced for the rights of private property, he hastily wheeled 
a field-piece into position and was about to send them his compliments when 
some one remarked, “General, if you fire upon them they will fire gou house,” 
Struck by the 8 truth of the prophecy and concluding that he had better 
lose bis wine t his house, he swallowed his wrath and left the Hessians to 
swallow his wine. 

Rahl, recently promoted to the command of the post, had been directed to 
throw up intrenchments, but with foolish boasting put aside the suggestion. 
He did not even Pisce his cannon in position, but used them to increase the 
pomp and show of his daily parades, 

The blow which Washington resolved to strike was to secretly cross his forces 
over the river, capture the posts mentioned, and then prosecute his successes 
farther east in New Jersey. He made his preparations carefully. He, with the 
main body, under Sullivan and Greene, was to cross at McKonkey’s Ferry and 
move south upon Trenton. Ewing was to cross at the lower ferry, below n- 
ton (somewhere near the present railroad bridge), and prevent the escape of the 
enemy tothe south. Cadwallader was to cross at Donk’s Ferry, near Bristol, 
and surprise the enemy at Burlington and Mount Holly. All were tocrossafter 
dark of the 25th and to attack the enemy before daylig tof the 26th, The night 
of the 2th set in bitter cold, with a blinding storm of sleet and snow, and the 
river was filled with floating ice. Cadwallader succeeded in ng a portion 
of his infantry over, but finding it impossible to transport artillery and 
horse, he was compelled reluctantly to return. Greene did not succeed in cross- 
ing at all. Washington, the iron-minded leader, alone succeeded, But the de- 
lay from the storm and the floating ice was so great that it was 4 o’clock in the 
morning before the py again in line and ready to move, They passed 
from the river up to the Tavern, and thence down to Birmingham. Here 
the two divisions into which the troops had n formed sepa: one, under 
Sullivan, marching down the River road, and the other, under Washington him- 
self, crossed over by the Scotch road to the Pennington road, and thence down. 

The storm and bad roads impeded their march, and it was sunrise before they 
reached the town, Washington’s division encountered an outpost upon the 
Pennington road, but immediately drove it in, and marching down the Penning- 
ton road planted a Sagan battery upon the high und at the present junc- 
tion of Greene and Warren. The Hessians, completely surprised, ran out of 
their quarters and endeavored to form in the street, but the battery swept the 
streets, and the attempt to make a stand failed. In this attempt the Hessians 
endeavored to wheel two guns into position in Warren street, near the present 
“feeder” crossing, but Capt. William Washi: m and Lieut. James Monroe 
‘afterward President of the United States), at the head of some troops, dashed 

forward, and, capturing the guns, turned them at the flying foe. The Hessians 
who were in Warren street ran through Church alley into Greene and the open 
arene beyond. Rahl here attempted again to form his men in this open 
ground, 

Meanwhile Sullivan had reached the outer picket on the River road, driven 
it in, dislodged the Hessians from their barracks, and, amid a sharp fire of mus- 
ketry, drove them rapidly down Water or Laurel street (in all probability Wa- 
ter) to Greene, where some of them, including the dragoons, crowded over the 
narrow Geen eee bri and e their escape by the Bordentown road. 
Rushing rapidly into and up Greene street, Sullivan thus eut ofany further re- 


play upon them, 

It is dificult to determine with entire accuracy just where the final surrender 
took place. It is probable, in fact wealmost know, that the surrounding troops 
were at quite a distance from each other. Sullivan's forces, in all probability, 
reached no point farther north or east than about where the First Presbyterian 
Church now stands in State street. Some maps locate Barker's Virginia troops 
near the Assanpink, and above its head and somewhere between Wallstreetand 
Model avenue. Others place them east of where the canal now is and not far 
above State street, about where Carroll street now runs. Hand's rifle corps is 
invariably placed upon the maps northwest of the Virginia troops, and between 
these troops and the battery. All agree in placing the battery at the present 
junction of Greeneand Warren streets, with ita fire sweeping down those streets, 
and commanding the open ground tothe east. Nearly ai neice in extending 
bt pape eet line of battle somewhat to the east of this, and toward Hand's 
rifle co 


formed 
that “ half the houses in Trenton are built upon the very spot where the Hes- 
sians surrendered ” is nearer being strictly true than has been su ted. 

Much that is written as history never happened. Lack of detail, unauthen- 
tie material, fervid imagination by the narrator, partial accounts accepted as 
complete, all these combine to prevent strict accuracy, I have striven for ac- 
curacy. I have studied carefully many 4 accounts of the battle, some of 
them written by eye-witnesses and actors in the scene. I have inspected many 
maps and plans of the town and positions of the troops. I find much of conra- 
diction and act inattention to those details, which, if given, would have 
been of material aid in determining disputed points, The acconnt I have given 
is not vouched foras ocurate beyond dispute. It is a narrative of facts as, in 
. they seem to be established by the weight of evidence. 

t me call attention to two points as to which it is quite apparent that public 
conception has been toa great extent erroneous. It seems to be not true that 
the Hessian commander neglected that a all precautionary measures, 
had neglected to fortify. Hedismissed with contempt a friendly caution to be- 
ware of an attack. He spent the latter part of the night at cards in the build- 
ing on the northeast corner of State and Warren streets, and continued his 

e, while he placed unread a note of warning in his ket, His troops un- 

gubtedly enjoyed their drunken festivities the day before, with all the ap- 

liances within their reach. But in the early part of the night his outposts had 
—— attacked by a small body of wandering militia, and hastily gathering his 
forces he had easily beaten the attacking party off. He then strengthened his 
outposts and threw out additional pickets, and made all as secure against sur- 
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prise ecessary That he was completely surprised was due not so 
much to lack of precaution as to the suddenness and flerceness of the American 
onset. It swept the outposts before it, and before the alarm could be given the 


as seemed n 


PF 
other poin! ns n g n suc- 
ceed in 8 that night. 8 himself regretfully alludes to 
this failure. It is quite plain that Ewing’s failure prevented the miscarriage of 
the whole plan. ‘ashington intended to reach the town before dawn. He was 
delayed and did not arrive until after sunrise. Had Ewing crossed at the lower 
ferry and awaited there the attack above, his troops with the coming of the 
dawn would have been in plain sight from the Hessian ks, an alarm would 
have ensued, and Washington would have found a foe prepared and alert. 


The success of this bold stroke reanimated the wavering, encouraged 
the faithful, and made possible the following successes. N 

Upon this spot where the battery was planted it is proposed to erect 
a monument of suitable design and character. An association has been 
formed, many liberal private subscriptions have been given, and the 
property has been pu . It is believed that the nation should feel 
it a privilege to join in this patriotic work. Upon the 16th day of De- 
cember, 1889, I introduced the following bill: 


A bill (H. R. 8) in regard to a monumental column to commemorate the battle 
of Trenton. 


Whereas an association 7 the name of The Trenton Battle Monument As- 
sociation”? has been formed under and by virtue of the provisions of an act of 
the Legislature of the State of New Jersey, entitled “An act to provide for the 
incorporation of associations for the promotion of art and for the erection of 
museums and monuments,” for the purpose of erecting a monument on the bat- 
tle-field of Trenton, in the State of New Jersey: Therefore, 

Be tt enacted by the and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congressassembled, That the sum of $30,000 be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
be expended by said association in erecting and completing on the battle-field 
of Trenton, in the State of New Jersey, a suitable monument, the money to be 
paid to the association aforesaid under the order of the Secretary of War: Pro- 
vided, however, That the said The Trenton Battle Monument Association ™ shall 
have raised, prior to the issue of said order, to be expended in the erection of 
said monument and in the purchase and improvement of the site, at least the 
sum of $30,000 additional thereto: Am?! further, That the design for the 
said monument shall be approved by the Secretary of War; and the sum herein 
appropriated shall not be available until a contract is made to complete the 


work. 

Similar bills were introduced in the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Con- 
gresses. In each Congress these bills have passed the Senate and been 
favorably reported in the House, but in each instance they have failed 
in the Honse because not reached upon the Calendar. The report of 
the Committee on the Library of the House in this Congress is as fol- 
lows: 

The Committee on the Library, to whom was referred the bill H. R. 8) in re- 
gard to a monumental column to commemorate the battle of Trenton, submit 
the following report: 

The battle of Trenton has passed into history as the turning-point in the 
American Revolution. Its history needs no repetition here. Upon the identical 
spot where Washington planted the cannon which swept the two diverging 
streets (then known as King and Queen, now Warren and Greene), into wh 
had poured the surprised troops of Colonel Rahl, and turned a surprise into a 
panic, it is proposed to erect a monument to commemorate this momentous 
event. The Trenton Baitle Monument Association has raised by private sub- 
scription $39,000, has purchased the site, and is prepared to fully carry out the 
proviso in the bill. Your committee believe that in this work the Government 
should feel ita privilege tojoin, n and patriotism demands it. 

Yonr committee recommend that the bill do pass. 


town. 
have 


The Tariff, 
SPEECH 
HONS JUSTEN B. WHITING, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 21, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, 


Mr. WHITING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The claim that the tariff is not a tax, that the duty 
paid at the custom-house is not an actual item of cost which must be 
paid by the consumer just as certainly as a freight charge or any other 
charge, seems to me so absurd as hardly to admit of controversy. Yet, 
as this claim is repeatedly made by gentlemen upon the other side of 
the House, I may be pardoned in making a detailed statement cover- 
ing the application of import duties upon some article of common use; 
and to do this let me take for illustration goods imported under clause 
394 of Schedule K, wool and manufactures of wool,” in the McKin- 
ley bill, which is as follows: 


On women’s and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloth, bunting, 
and goods ofsimilar description or character,com wholly or in part of woo 
worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, and not specially 
provided for in this act,the duty shall be 12 cents per square yard, and in addition 
thereto 50 per cent. ad valorem: Provided, That on all such weighing over4 
ounces per square yard the duty per pound shall be four times the duty im 
by this act on a pound of unwashed woo! of the first class, and in ad 
thereto 50 per cent. ad valorem. 


It is the custom among the larger importers and jobbers of dry goods 
to send buyers directly to England, France, and Germany to make pur- 
chases. One of these buyers selects, for instance, goods coming under 
the clause above referred to; he desires the lowest price. Does he say, 


ion 
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‘tT am buying these goods to go to the United States, and I want you tp 
throw off enough to cover the custom-house charges? As a matter of 
fact, no; for he is aware that no other nation in the world but his own 
collects a duty on raw material and then allowsa drawback on exports. 
He also knows that the manufacturer will not sell at less than cost 
wherever the goods may go; so he closes the trade and orders the 
shipped to hisfirm in the United States. When they reach New York 
or the nearest port of entry, they are placed in the custody of a Govern- 
ment official, to whom the duties must be paid before they can be with- 
drawn for sale. 

Now, will any one claim that the paid the customs official 
are not of necessity a real item of cost? It would seem not. Then let 
us see how they affect the cost under the clause referred to: 


Cents per 
square yard. 
On dress goods of the lowest quality, one yard wide, costing.__.__ 20 
ene %àX27ſ 12 
Fifty per cent. ad valorem duty—— -ennan 10 
Making total: nto. . ees 22 
ing 110 per cent. duty. 
CCC ä 24 
„ 19 oo es aS 12 
The ad valorem duty, 50 per cent., iss 12 
ee RE OT) ee ae ee Ee See BA EE 24 
Being 100 per cent. duty. 
J9Jꝙ%4 CONE Ne epee E nae 8 30 
The e ed ean eed nee 12 
Ad valorem duty, 50 per cent 15 
Making ten sss a 27 


90 per cent. duty. 
On MIR a ries oe ee es ceo ag AE ee 60 


The GORGE EER ET AIBE E PREE E ENE acess 12 
Ad valorem duty, 50 per cent 30 
\ ccc E AE EE 42 


Being 70 per cent. duty. 


It will be observed that the goods costing 20 cents per yard pay a 
duty of 110 per cent. while the goods costing 60 cents per yard pay only 
70 per cent., but this unjust discrimination against the buyer of the 
lower priced goods is not an intentional plot against the poor, but is a 
necessity of thesystem, for our manufacturers must learn to make the 
ordinary or cheap goods first, and only need such protection on the finer 
goods as will keep them out of the reach of those who can not pay above 
a certain price. 

But our Republican friends say that the greater portion of the foreign 
goods sold in this country are here in of agents of for- 
eign manufacturers, and that duty is paid by them for the privi- 
lege of entering our market. In reply to this, I say that of course the 
duty is paid by them, but it must still be added to the cost, or the goods 
must be sold at a loss; and the reasoning in favor of this claim is not 
entitled to as much consideration as that of the old lady who claimed 
that while she sold eggs at less than cost she was able to do well be- 
cause of the great quantity she sold. 

But Iam asked, How do you harmonize this with the fact that some 
of our articles of manufacture are sold in Canada, forinstance, at lower 
prices than in our own country, although subject to an import duty 
when.entering Canada? It occurssolely from the fact that our more 
liberal patent laws and our higher duties on imports enable our man- 
ufacturers to exact such excessive prices from the very ones granting 
the privilege that they find it more profitable to sell the goods which 
accumulate at lower prices abroad than to throw them upon the home 
market, which, to their way of thinking, demoralizes the market, but 
which in fact would only have a tendency to secure to the people at 
home the benefits which in the advocacy of the law were promised, 
but which in fact never come; for only those refrain from selling 
abroad who limit production to the high prices obtainable at home, which 
latter 3 greater injury, for it deprives labor of employment. 

So, irman, this eee of who pays the duty is of utmost im- 
age ay for if it can be absolutely determined that the foreigner pays 

t, then it must be evident that we ought not to engage too extensively 
in manufacturing here, for every dollar’s worth of goods we make dis- 
places an equal amountof foreign goods, and diminishes to the amount 
of the duties the contributions the foreigners are willing to make towards 
the support of our Government. We know that our manufacturers do 
not pay anything into the Treasury of the United States. What com- 
pensation, then, do they offer for stopping this flow of foreign gold into 
our Treasury ? 

To be sure, they pay large amounts into the Republican campaign 

fand, but that is a matter they do not feel like boasting of publicly 

(with a few noticeable exceptions), and in fact, by reason of the fre- 

ency of the elections and the in assessments on account of 

8 opposition to protection, some are ſearful that it will work 
r ruin. 


Last summer a Boston gentleman said in my presence that during 
the campaign of 1888 he was induced to contribute $2,400 toward the 
publication of a series of articles to prove the advantages of the Ameri- 
can ” and thatif it had to be repeated every two or four years he 
doubted whether he could add it all to the cost of his goods, for, while 
his business was very profitable now, the conditions might suddenly 


change. 

Upon being asked what business he was in, he replied the manu- 
facture of Wool shoddy,” and that his business was growing rapidly, 
being hardly able to supply the demand for his goods; that many 
77 Aa body and were 
working this s y into the of the „making a tly 
and salable article which could be warranted all wool 3 
a very handsome profit. When asked as to its durability, he replied, 
Oh, it does not wear very well, but so much the better, for the greater 
sale is assured.” Such was the brag ten-dollar suit Mr. MCKINLEY 
exhibited in the last Congress. - 

This condition of things I claim is only a natural result of the sys- 
tem which permits manufacturers to demand high prices and does not 
provide corresponding purchasing power on the part of the people, It 

y imposes thesubstitution of inferior and far less economical 
goods, which amounts to ‘‘Jaying up wrath against the day of wrath.” 

Such cases, Mr. Chairman, as the one I have just cited, and which are 
being practiced in many lines of manufacture, together with the per- 
sistency with which the gentlemen upon the other side of the House 
most solemnly declare that the sole purpose of raising the duties is to 

iveto American labor higher wages and to benefit the American farmer 
by furnishing a home market,” subject their whole course to the 
suspicion not only of selfishness and insincerity, but of absolute fraud 
upon the people, and in my opinion the beliefis rapidly gaining ground 
throughout the country that the men who favor this system do not do 
so trom motives of philanthropy, but because they at least believe that, 
socially, politically, or financially, there is “pork in the pot’? for 
them. 

It does not seem difficult to me to be able to discover the reason why 
manufacturers wanta high duty. It certainly prevents the people 
from buying the cheaper goods made abroad and so certainly forces 
them to buy the higher-priced goods madeathome. In other words, it 
produces a scarcity of such and such only, as the tariff 

revents the importation of What must then be the conclusion? 
Beareity produced by law benefits the owner of the article. It can not 
benefit labor, for in effecting the scarcity labor is only partially em- 

loyed, and in Ne the importation of the products of foreign 
abor it forces the immigration of labor itself. Therefore a law which 
provides for the scarcity of the product of labor and at the same time 
provides for an abundance of labor itself is manifestly so unjust and 
one-sided that if one will stop to reason he will readily discover how 
impossible it is for even organized labor to secure its natural and there- 
fore its just share of the products of labor. 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, how does this law affect agriculture, which by 
reason of our vast extent of territory, 8 adapted to produeing 
the best and most important staples of life, is the greatest and most im- 
portant of all our industries? 

The most superficial mind must discern that the chief products of 
agriculture must be in excess of home consumption and must, in find- 
ing a foreign market, be subjected to loss, unless permitted free ex- 
change for the products of whatever country they enter. 

Any law which restricts this must tend to glut the market at home 
and of necessity produce low prices. 

Herein the tariff law accomplishes and completes its full purpose. 
It secures the scarcity and high price of the manufactured goods and 
abundance and Jow price of both labor and farm products; in view of 
which it is not surprising that vast railroad systems, great combina- 
tions and trusts controlling all the products of Mother Earth, great man- 
ufacturing and banking corporations, have with marvelous rapidity 
sprung into existence and have become the property of comparatively 
few men; for this law is the lever by which the entire increment, 
above bare subsistence, of the most energetic, skilled, and patient peo- 
ple the world has ever known has been literally swallowed up by sharp, 
unscrupulous men. It has developed an era of greed and money-worshi 
unequaled in the history of the world, and a corresponding disrega 
of the rights of honest toil. 

Mr. Chairman, this system is not, as its promoters claim, an Ameri- 
can system,” except as it exceeds in boldness, hypocrisy, and amount 
of burdens levied any previous enforcement of the same system. The 
methods and workings of the present system are well illustrated in the 
following story of The Three Aldermen, written forty-five years ago 
by a Parisian merchant named Bastiat, and which I print as part of 
my remarks: 

THE THREE ALDERMEN, 
(A demonstration in four tableaux.) 
First tableau, 


[The scene is in the hotel of Alderman Pierre. The window looks out ona 
fine park; three persons are seated near a good fire.) 

PIERRE. my word, a fire is very comfortable when the stomach 1s satis- 
fied. It must be that ii is a pleasant thing. But, alas! how many worthy 


people, like the king of Yvetot, “ Blow on their fingers for want of wood! Un- 


creatures; heaven 
. — I wih ent ure 


ires me with a charitable thought! You see these 
and distribute 


the wood among the poor. 


scattered my that my 
livres; by cutting it down I shall get much more for it. 
PAUL. Am Y 
3 forests, for it renders services which that can not 
down it wil tags that, be good for burning only, and will m 
more co: 
9 ad Oh! Mr. Theorist, you forget that I am u practical man. I supposed 
— on pe prin idit 7 Do think that Ish elf By seili a 
an ens o ty. ou s amuse m; ng m 
wood at the ee ot other aco * 
TANE Bippeent 
ton 
Paci. That will alter the case. 
Preere. This is the whole secret. 


vent the bringing of any wood to Paris. 
t how will you man it? 

You know that pays an entrance 
induce the aldermen to raise this 


y 
sec? Ifthe good ple do not want to die of cold, they must come to my wood- 
fight for my wood. I shal 


JEAN. Well, what is it? 

Pav., How do you find this Normandy butter? 

Jeax, Excellent. 

PauL. Well, it seemed passable a moment ago. But do you not think it is a 
little strong? I want to make a better article at Paris. I will have four or five 
hundred cows, and I will distribute milk, butter, and cheese to the poor people. 

Pixunn and Jeax. What! as a charity? 

Paur, Rah! let us always put charity in the foreground. It is such a fine 
thing that its counterfeit even is an excellent card. Iwill give my batter to the 
people, and they will give me their money. Is that called selling? 

Jeax. No, according to the merchant; but call it what you please, you ruin 
yourself. Can Paris compete with Normandy in raising cows? 

PAuL, I shall save the cost of transportation. 

JEax. Very well; but then Normans are able to beat the Parisians, even if 
they do have to pay for transportation, 

Fut. Do you call it beating any one to furnish him things at a low price? 

Jay. It is the time-hono: word, You will al s be beaten. 
on Sancho. 


Paul. Yes; like Don Quixote. 
friend, you forgot the tax on imports, 
Jxax. The tax on imports! what has that to do with your butter? 
Pact. To-morrow I will demand protection, and I will induce the council to 
re the butter of Normandy and Brittany. The people must do without 
utter or buy mine, aud 3 my price, too. 


blows will Jean, my 


Jan. Gentlemen, your carries me along with it. In time one 
learns to how! with wolves.” It not be said that I am an unworthy 
alderman, Pierre, this sparkling fire has illumined your soul; Paul, this but- 


ter has given an impulse to your understanding: and 33 that this piece 
of salt pork stimulates my intelligence. To-morrow I will vote myself, and 
make others vote, for the exclusion of bogs, dead or alive; this done, 1 will 
build superb stock-yaris in the middle of Paris “for the unclean animal forbid- 
den to the Hebrews "’ I will become swine-herd and pork-seller, and we shall 
see how the good people of Lutetia can help getting their food at my shop. 

PIERRE. Gently, my friends; if you thus run up the price of butter and salt- 
meat you diminish the profit which I expected from my wood. 

PAuL. Nor is my speculation so wonderful, if you ruin me with your fuel and 


your 
Jeax. What shall I gain by making you an extra price for my sausages 
if you overcharge meio pastry and Ler K 

=, Do you not see that we are getting into a quarrel? Let us rather 
unite, Letus make reciprocal concessions. Besides, it is not well tolisten only 


to miserable self-inte: Humanity is concerned, and must not the warming 
of the le be secured. 
PAUL. it is true, and people must bave butter to spread on their bread. 
JEAN. — — they . 5 A 
ALL TOGETHER, Forward, chari vo thro: 'o-morrow, 
„we will take the council by r i xd 


construed. 

Paur., Yon plead for wood; Jean, defend butter, and I will devote myself to 
domestic swine. It is best to head off invidious suspicions. 

PAUL and Jeax (leaving), Upon my word what a clever fellow! 

Second tableau, 
(The common council.) 

PAUL. My dear col every day great Teen of wood come into 
Paris and draw out of it large sums of 2 this goes on, we shall all be 
ruined in three years, and what will become of the poor people? t Bravo!“ ] Let 
5 Drga wood. I am not g for apen for you could not 

a tooth- out of all the wood Lown. Iam, therefore, perfectly disin- 
terested. ood!” “Good!"] But here is Pierre, who hasa park, he will 
keep our fellow-citizens from 5 They will no longer be in a state of de- 

the charcoal dealers of Yonne. Have you ever thought of the 

if the proprietors of those fo: forests should take 
ng any more wood to Paris? us, therefore, pro- 
hibit wood. By this means we shall stop the drain of specie, we shall start the 
and open to our workmen a new source of rand 

JEAN, f — : 


second the motion of the honorable member, a proposition so philan- 
thropic and so disinterested, as he remarked. Itis time that we should stop 
this intolerable freedom of entry, which has brought a ruinous competition 
upon our market, so that there is nota province tolerably well situated for pro- 
ducing some one article which does not inundate us it, sell it to us at a 
low price,and depress Parisian Jabor. It is the business of the state to equalize 
the conditions of production by wisely graduated duties; to allow the entrance 
from without of whatever is dearer there than at Paris, and thas relieve us from 
an — ie contest. How, for instance, can they us to make milk and 
butter in Paris as inst Brittany and Normandy? Think, gentlemen, the 
tons have land cheaper, feed more convenient, and labor more abundant. 
not common sense say that the conditions must be equalized bya protect- 

ing duty? Lask thatthe duty on milk and butter be raised toa thousand per cent. 
or more, if necessary. The breakfasts of the people will cost a little more, but 
2 will rise. We shall see the building of stabies and dairies, a good trade 
in churns, and the foundation of new industries laid. I myself have not the 
least interest in this plan. I am nota cowherd, nor do Í desire to become 
one. Iam moved by single desire to be useful tothe laboring classes. [Ex- 


become a swineherd or pork-dealer. in which case m 
my making this motion, but is it not shameful, 
paying tribute to these poor Poitevin peasants w 


from us, perhaps, 
trade is not in their favor and that we are not compel to pay them a tribute 
in money? Is it poh pinan that if this Poitevin industry were in 
it would open new fields to Parisian labor? Moreover, gen 
very likely, as Mr. Lestebandois said, that we buy these 
not with our income, butourcapital? Where willthisland us? -Letusnotallow 
greedy, avaricious, and 18 rivals to come here and sel) things 

us making it impossible for us to produce them ourselves. Aldermen, 
has given us its confidence, and we must show ourselves worthy of it, 
people are without labor, and we must create it, and if salted meats cost them 
a little more, we shall at least have the consciousness that we have sacrificed 
our interests to those of the masses, as every alderman ought to do. 
ETF le; but, under pretext of giving 

ole. I hear much said of the poor people; 

them labor, you begin by taking away from them that which is worth more 
than labor itself—wood, butter, and soup. 
Preree, Paur, and Jaan. Vote! Vote! Away with theorists and gen- 
eralizers! Let us vote. [The three motions are 


Third tableau. 
(Twenty years after.) 
* — Father, decide; we must leave Paris. Work is slack and everything 
ear, 


FATHER. My son, you do not know how hard it is to leave the place where 
we were born. 

Sox. The worst of all things is to die there of misery. 

FATHER, Go, my son; and seek a more hospitable country. For myself, I 
will not leave the grave where your mother, , and brothers lie. [am 
eegee ts find, at last, near them, the rest which is denied me in this city of des- 
0 n. 


in order to plant trees and 
seen vast store-houses, sumptuous buildi 
those banks of the Seine which are now given 

Farner. While the provinces are filling u th cities, Paris becomes coun- 
try. Whata frightful revolution! Three mistaken aldermen, aided by public 
ignorance, have brought down on us this terrible calamity. 


Sox. Tell me this moy, es ee 
mp! retext of establishing three new 
the prohibition of wood, butter sad They aimed the right of apply: 
e pro tion tter, meats. assum g supply- 
their fellow-citizens with them. These articles rose immediately to an ex- 
orbitant price. Nobody made enough to buy them, and the few who could 
procure them by using up all they made were unable to buy anything else; 
consequently all branches of industry stop at once—all the more so because 
the provinces no longer offered a market, Misery, death, and emigration began 
to depopulate Paris. 
Sor. When will this stop? 
FATHER. When Paris has become a meadow and a forest. 
Son. The three aldermen must have made a great fortune. 
FATHER, At first they made immense profits, but at length they were in- 
volved in the common misery. 
Sox. How was that possible? r 
FATHER., You see this ruin; it was a magnificent house, surrounded by afine 
rk. If Parishad kept on advancing, Master Pierre would have got more rent 
‘rom it annually than the whole thing is now worth to him. 
Sox. How can that be, since he got rid of competition? 
Prgms Meera ee in senings ~ pags prepa but 8 — buying 
0 every day, and w eep on g until Paris is an open 
field, an Master Pierre’s woodland will be e oro than an equal num- 
ber of acres in the forest of Bondy. Thus a monopoly, like every species of in- 
justice, brings its own pun: t upon itself. 
Sox. This does not seem very plain to me, but the decay of Paris is undenla- 
repealing this unjust measure that Pierre and 


th life on 
forests. 


to 


these nehes of business give, who know how many wood- 
ch rs and cow-drivers it gives employment to, but who can not o nso 
clear an idea of the labor that would spring up in the free air of liberty. 


IfI thealdermen 


the powers that be, the © parties. I see 
the audacious person who dares to rise 
against an iniyuity which is so firmly rooted in the country. 

Son. You will have justice and truth on your side. 

FATHER. And they will bave force and calumny. If I were only young! 
But age and suffering have exhausted my strength. 

Sox. Well, father, devote all that you have left to the service of the country. 

n this work of emancipation, and leave to me for an inheritance the task 


of finishing it. 
Fourth tableau. 
(The agitation.) 

Jacques Boxuouun. Parisians, let us demand reform of the tax; let it be 
put back to what it was. Let every citizen be free to buy wood, buiter, and 
meat where it seems good to him. 

Tun Prorie. Hurrah for Liberty! 

Pierre. Parisians, do not allow yourselves to be seduced by these words. 
Of whatavail isthe freedom of pu ing if you have not the means? and how 
can you have the means if labor is wanting? Can uc’ wood as 
cheaply as the forest of Bondy? or meat at as low price as Poitou? or butter as 
easily as Normandy? If you open the doors to these rival products what will 
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become of the wood-cutters, pork-dealers, and cattle-drivers? They can notdo 
without protection. 

Tux PEOPLE. Hurrah for Protection! 

Jacques. Protection! Butdo they protect you, workmen? Do not you com- 
pete with one another? Let the wood-dealers then suffer competition in their 
turn. They have no right to raise the price of their wood by law unless they 
also, af Landes raise wages Do you not still loye equality? 

The PLE, Hu for Equality! 

PIERRE, Do not listen to this factious fellow. We have raised the 
wood, meat, and butter, it istrue; but it isin order that we may give 
to oe gonnen We are moved by charity. 


rice of 
wages 


or do not use it to raise 


PIERRE. It is precisely the dearness of products which will, by reflex action, 
raise wages. 

The PEOPLE. Hurrah for Dearness! 

Jacques. If butter is dear it is not because you pay workmen well; it is not 
even that you may make great profits; it is only because Paris is ill situated for 
this business, and because you desired that they should do in thecity what 7 
to be dune in the country and in the country what was done in the city. The 
people have no more labor, only they labor at something else. They get no 
more wages, but they do not buy things as cheaply. 

The PEOPLE. Hurrah for Cheapness! 

PIERRE. This person seduces you with his fine words. Let us state the ques- 
tion plainly. Is it not true that if we admit butter, wood, and meat we shall 

inundated with them and die of a plethora? There is, then, no other way 
in which we can rs ourselves from this new inundation, than to shut the 
door, and we can p 85 577 price of things only by causing scarcity artificially. 

A VERY FEW voices. Hurrah for Scarcity! 

Jacques, Let us state the question as itis. Among all the Parisians we can 
divide only what is in Paris; the less wood, butter, and meat there is, the 
smaller each one's share will be. There will be less if we exclude than if we 
admit, Parisians, individual abundance can exist only where there is general 
abundance. 

Tun PEOPLE, Hurrah for Abundance! 

Pierre. No matter what this man says, he can not prove to you that it is to 
your interest to submit to unbridled competition. 

The PEOPLE. Down with competition! 

Jacques. Despite all this man’s declamation, he can not make you enjoy 
the sweets of restriction. 

The ProrLz. Down with restriction! 

PIERRE, I declare to you that if the poor dealers in cattle and hogs are de- 
prived of their livelihood, if they are sacrificed to theories, I will not be an- 
swerable for public order, Workmen, distrust this man. He is an agent of 

rfidious Normandy ; he is under the pay of foreigners; he is a traitor, and must 
— hanged. [The people keep silent.) 

ll that I say now I said to you twenty years ago, when 
the tax for his gain and your loss. [am notan 
agent of Normandy. Hang me if you will, but this will not prevent oppression 
from being oppression, Friends, you must kill neither Jacques nor Pierre, but 
liberty if it frightens you or restriction if it hurts you. 


The PEorLE. Let us hang nobody, but let us emancipate everybody. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD P. BLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. BLAND said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to say only a few words. I believe we have 
already a tax on almost everything entering into building operations, 
and now we propose to tax granite, marble, stone, etc., raising the tariff 
all along the line to a prohibitory duty. 

Gentlemen on the other side, in the last few votes which bave been 
taken, have confessed before the country that the whole tariff system 
is but a bounty operating for the benefit of privileged classes, In order 
to protect individuals and classesand put money into their pockets, in- 
stead of putting it into the Treasury, you repeal a purely revenue tax, 
the tax on sugar, and in lieu of it you provide for a direct bounty, a 
confession, I say, that the whole protective system is but a bounty. 

Gentlemen here have no regard for revenue. They have not been 
consulting the question of revenue or the interests of the people of the 
conary, but only the interests of classes. There has been a scramble 
and a fight on the other side of the House as to who should have the 
moekin this division of bounties and special privileges given by the 


The lead men came along and the earthenware men, and they have 
all got something, but they have crowded out my friend from Loni- 
siana [Mr. COLEMAN], who came here, he says, as a protectionist, and 
the Republicans came down in his district, my friend irom Michigan, 
whom I now see walking down the aisle [Mr. Burrows], amongst 
them, and made him promises 

Mr. COLEMAN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
district; it was the Third. I had no hel 

Mr. BLAND. Well, I suppose they thought you were all right. 
Any way these promises were made all through the country, and yet 
when you come here you find that they were always false promises; at 


It was not inmy 


least they have proven to be false. I do not mean, of course, to sa 
that the gentlemen who made them to you designedly eee ee 
but that the result has not justified your expectations. You come here 
and find these very gentlemen voting against their own promises, and 
so the only purely revenue duty in the whole bill is stricken from it. 
The tariff on sugar ought to have been reduced probably 50 per cent., 
but to repeal it for the sole purpose of an excuse to raise the duties on 
woolen and cotton goods, tin-plate, hardware, crockery, farm imple- 
ments, etc., is not justified. The sugar duty is in fact a purely rev- 
enue duty; very little of it goes to private pockets. 

Wanamaker, I believe, has ribbons, bands, and things of that sort 
all on the free-list; magnificent paintings that cost large sums of money 
are brought in free 

Mr. FLOWER. Why, has the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Pay- 
SON] returned? 

Mr. BLAND. All of these things come in free and the poor man is 
taxed on the little he is able to buy. The whole bill is intended for 
favoritism, for monopoly, to accommodate the Republican party in or- 
der that they may arrange not only to pay the debts of the last elec- 
tion, but the promises for the next. [Applause.] [Cries of Vote!” 


“Vote!”] 
Mr. i we are now in the closing hours of the consideration 
of this bill. No amendments have been made to the bill. No fair op- 


portunity for debate and amendments has been permitted. We have 
been gagged by an order adopted by the majority which in a few hours 
from now cuts off allopportunity foramendmentsandall debate. That 
enforces the previous question and direct vote on the bill. We have 
not reached one-half of the paragraphs of the bill. 

The people whom I have the honor to represent here are for the most 
part farmers. Farming is in the main the basis of their wealth. The 
merchant, mechanic, and laborer, the lawyer and the doctor, or of what- 
ever profession or calling, are dependent upon the prosperity of the 
agriculturists. Their interests are interests incommon. ‘There is no 
necessary antagonisms among them. They must all suffer together or 
prosper together. 

From self-interest they will act together on these questions, Hence 
I know that anything that could be done here to relieve the languish- 
ing industries of the farmer would be heartily approved and sustained 
by all classes. 

To this end I offered amendments to this bill to secure wider markets 
for the agricultural communities of this country. They are to be found, 
and the vote on them, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 13 and 
15. The amendment was voted down by astrict party vote. 

J here subjoin the amendment and my remarks upon them at the 
time: 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Amend by adding, after the word “ namely,” in line 7, the following words: 
“That in all cases wh: 


farm 


Mr. BLAND. That is substantially the amendment which I offered 
to the administrative bill about the middle of January last. It pro- 
vides that where it is shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that farmers, through their own agencies or otherwise, shall 
export the products of their farms to foreign countries and there ex- 
change them for other products of such countries, the products of such 
foreign countries thus purchased or obtained by exchange may be im- 
ported free of duty. If that amendment is adopted it will go very far 
toward abolishing all trusts, at least all trusts on farm ucts. 

We hear complaints throughout the country, lly from the 
farmers’ organizations, that their food products are purchased and held 
by trusts for larger prices and that the sale of their cattle and hogs 
and other products is in the hands of Chicagotrusts, In other words, 
by our high tariff duties upon foreign products we have virtually com- 
pelled the farmer of this country to look only to the home market for 
the disposition of his goods, because when he takes them abroad and 
exchanges them for foreign products, as soon as the articles for which 
he has exchanged them reach our ports they are taxed from 50 to 100 
per cent., and thus the whole profit of the exchange is confiscated at 
the custom-house, 

Now, if the farmer had the right, as this amendment would give 
him, to take his products to foreign countries and there exchange them 
for his clothing, for example, or his refined sugar, for instance, his 
farm implements, the things that he uses upon his farm, that difficulty 
would be removed, and he would have a free and open market the 
world over, a market a little too large for any trust to control, and he 
could import the goods which he obtained in exchange for his products 
without having his profits confiscated at the custom-house. The effect 
would be to make the world itself the warehouse of the farmer. 

We hear that the Alliances in the West, the Northwest, and the South 
are demanding that we shall establish in the several counties through- 
out the country warehouses in which the farmers may store their prod- 
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ucts and have issued upon them by the Government 80 per cent. of 
their value in money, so that they may be enabled to hold their prod- 
ucts free from the control of trusts and monopolies, Instead of that, 
why not give them the natural freedom which they ought to have in 
the sale of their products? Why not let them have the markets of the 
world for their warehouse, so that at all times and under all circum- 
stances they should have a steady and a certain market for everything 
which they produce? - 

This amendment was introduced May 12, and is to be found in the 
RECORD of next day. 

The RECORD of May 15 shows the following: 

Mr. BLAND. I offer the following amendment, to come in at the 
end of the ph under consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add after line 14, page 14, the following: A 

“That it shall be lawful for the farmers ofeach State and 8 the United 
States to organize or establish for themselves such agencies as they may deem 
expedient for the purpose of exporting, selling, and exchanging the productof 
the farms of the United States in foreign markets, and to import free of duty 
into this country all articles of commerce procured in such foreign markets by 
the sale or exchange of the farm products of this country: ed, That all 
subjects of trade or commerce so imported free of duty shall be for the use and 
benefit of the farmers so importing the same and for their own — Sr 
and shall not be sold inthe markets of this country in competition with like ar- 
ticles on which a duty shall have been paid. That it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make all needful rules and regulations to propsar 
carry into effect the foregoing provisions relating to the sale and exchange of 
the products of American farms in foreign markets,” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, that is a modified form of the amend- 
ment which I offered the other day when a bill was under consider- 
ation. I will have printed as a pas of my remarks the amendment 
that I offered in this connection heretofore. The amendment that I 
offered on a former occasion provides for the exchange of products of 
American farms in toreign countries and the importation of articles for 
which the products of the farms were exchanged free of duty without 
any limitation. But that amendment, on a strict party vote in this 
House, our friends on the other side all voting against'it, was voted 
down. > 

Now, I offer a modified proposition, and certainly as it is now modi- 
fied no gentleman who pretends to represent a farming constituency 
that is languishing to-day for the want of a market lor its products 
can vote against it. The farmers are now organized and have their 
stores all through the country, which are organizations for the purpose 
of trade, and this simply enables them to extend their trading powers to 
other countries. It enables them to-ship their surplus products and 
get in exchange for them such articles of commerce as they consume 
among themselves. These articles are to be brought in free of duty, 
and not to be put upon the market in competition with articles that 
pay a duty. : 

What fairer proposition can be made than that? Where is the objec- 
tion that can be raised toa proposition that permits the agriculturists of 
this country who export about 80 per cent. of all our exports, by which 
our foreign trade is practically carried on, to exchange their surplus 
products for articles abroad and for such commodities as they use and 
consume on their farms? 

Gentlemen on the other side say that these high protective duties 
make their commodity cheaper to the farmer. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. If that is so, the amendment itself will have no effect. 
I dare you to put it to the test. I deny that it makes articles cheaper 
here or that the tariff rates reduce the price of commodities beyond 
what they can be purchased at in othercountries, Why not give them 
this poor privilege? for they are bearing all the brant of tariff burdens 
in the first instance, at least, because it is on their articles of commerce 
that we sustain the tariff system. We bring from abroad all the im- 
ports on which the tariff is levied and the duties collected. In the 
tirst instance they pay it by advancing their commodities, so to speak. 

Now, why not allow them the privilege ot a drawback, the same as 
you permit a drawback on all articles of manufacture sent out of this 
country? You give drawbacks on articles which are exported. Why 
not give it to them? 

The amendment which I offered a few days ago is as follows: 


That in all cases where the products of the farms of the United States shall 
be sent abroad to foreign markets and there exchanged for goods, wares, or mer- 
dise, or where such goods, wares, or merchandise shall have been pur- 
chased with the avails or 33 arising from the sales of farm products, then, 
and in all such cases,such goods, wares,and merchandise so purchased or ex- 
changed for in foreign countries shall be admitted free of duty. 

Sxc. 2. That proof of such exports and imports herein provided for shall be 
made under such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out in good 
faith the provisions of this act; and it shall be the daty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury from time to time to adopt and promulgate such rules. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 
Cries of Vote! “Yote !’?] 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the first objection there is to 
the gentleman’s proposition is that if his proposition were adopted it 
would abolish our tariff system altogether, and it would take away 
from us all the revenues that were received from that system. 

Mr. BLAND. Then the gentleman admits that the farmers support 
the whole tariff system? [Applause on the Democratic side.] Iex- 
pected to bring that out in this discussion. 


Mr. I desire to have read as part of my remarks an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Republic, to show how the farmers of this 
country are prospering as compared with the manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WHERE THE MONEY IS. 


It is pretty well known that when one of those revulsions in business, called 
ies, comes over the country money pears in the West and goes to the 
Bast, finding its hiding places in the bank vaults, safe deposits.and money 
drawers of the manufacturing States. Farm values and crop prices fall, farms 
become unsalable, and farmers find it impossible to pay their or to bor- 
row money, and are forced to stagger along in half despair for several years 
till times grow better. The explanation of this disagreeable phenomenon is 
that the manufacturing States control the money of the country; they are the 
creditor States, while the Western and Southern States are ; they are 
money-lenders, while the other States are money-borrowers; they hold mort- 
gages on a third of the Pe rty of the West and South, and thereisa 

rain of money from all other States and Territories into them to pay the inter- 
est on enormous claims. 

The last report of the Comptroller of the Currency furnishes some interesting 
information on the distribution of money in the country, in a table showing 
the amount of capital, surplus, undivided profits, and individual deposits in 
banks of all kinds, for ar State and Territory of the Union, A compendium 
of the table is given in the following statement: 


CAPITAL, DEPOSITS, ETC., IN THE NINE MANUFACTURING STATES, 


1 A sanceseerreepeemOeeh $71,516, 000 
New Hampshire. 79, 281. 000 
Vermont. 36, 000, 000 
Massachusett 691, 000, 000 
Rhode [sland 118, 443, 000 
Connecticut. 188, 316, 000 
New York.... . 1,585, 800, 000 
New Jersey.. 104, 367,000 
FENNA BGI ssor cncssccns ca cashonisaunwing evict saaselcsuscoodacevsubebvacdecnal 508, 507, 000 

P PRE OSAN E PORI FE SNE I E AR EEA T 3, 378. 295, 000 
All other States and Territories. . . e eee sse 1,823, 376,000 
Population of the nine manufacturing States .. 17, 000, 000 


Population of all other States and Territories. 
Per capita in the manufacturing States . . — 
Per capita in other States and Territories . ...... . . 5i 


It will be seen that protected manufacturing has given the nine States of the 
Northeast control of the banks, banking power, and money of the country. 
They have only about one-fourth the population of the country, but they own 
over three-fifths of the banking capital and deposits. The per ita is $198 for 
them and only $0 for the other States and Territories. A usetts alone 
Wisconsin, 
ther. New 


gate population of 4,000,000; and Rhode Island, with a population of only ~ 
000. has ($113,448,036) more than Georgia ($27,299,000), South Carolina ($12,000,000), 
Alabama ($15,600,000), Mississippi ($10,000,000), Louisiana ($29,000,000), and West 
Virginia ($8,831,000), with an aggregate population of 8,000,000. 

It will be said in explanation of this unequal distribution of the money 
wealth of the country that, while the manufacturing States have a large share 
of their wealth in money, the farming States have theirs chiefly in farms, cities, 
towns, and railroads. This statement is true, but the force of it is broken by 
another very important fact, namely: That nearly all the railroads of the farm- 
ing States, and one-fourth their farms, cities, and towns are mo: and the 
mortgages are held chiefly in the manufacturing States. Indeed, the manufact- 
uring States own not only three-fifths of the money of the country, but a full 
3 and probably one-third, of the wealth in the other States and Territories 

sides. 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Many MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. BLAND, there 
were—ayes 62, noes 76. 

Mr. BLAND. Great stress is laid upon the fact that there is a tariff 
on wool. Upon this point I shall quote from the few remarks I made 
when that schedule was under discussion: 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague who has just taken his seat Mr. N- 
RINGHAUS] alludes to Missouri and the tariff in connection with the 
State. I do not know any gentleman on this side of the House, nor do 
I know any gentleman on the other side of the House from Missouri 
whose interest is direct, immediate, and unconditional in a high pro- 
tective tariff except my good friend himself who has just addressed the 
committee. I do not know, indeed, under the rules of the House, if 
they were properly enforced, that he could vote for this bill or vote 
against it, on account of his personal interest in the protection it carries. 

But another objection I have to the attitude of my colleague is this: 
While he is willing to receive for himself the benefits of the robbery 
that this bill will give him, he wants to reduce the tariff on borax, an 
article that he himself consumes, and yet he is not willing that my 
farmer constituents shall have the benefit of any reduction on what he 
iscompelled to buy. [Applause on the Demoeratie side.] There ought 
to be what might be called a good understanding among gentlemen 
igs making up these combines,“ mutuality in robbery. [Langh- 
ter. 

Now, for this woolen schedule. My people-are interested in cheap 
woolen goods, Missouri has about 1,200,000 sheep all told, and we 
have nearly 3,000,000 people in the State. 

We have not got one-half asheep apiece. I would like to know how 
the people of that great State, during the frozen snows of December, 
might go out and attend their flocks and to their factories with half of 
a sheep-skin on their backs, one-half of a sheep to each of the popula- 
tion. We do not produce the wool that clothes us, orscarcely any part 
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of it. I have about fifty head of sheep on the farm on which I live; 
and, sir, you might take all the wool on the sheep and take the munt- 
ton on my whole flock, and it will not pay the tribute I pay to the 
wool manufacturer under the provisions you put in this bill—nothing 
like it; and yet they talk about the duty on wool for the benefit ofthe 
farmer. 

The States of Iowa, Nebraska, and the great Northwestern States are 
similar to Missouri in that respect. They are producing grain, hogs, 
cattle, mules, and horses, and sheep are a mere by-product. You will 
never produce sufficientsheep toclothe this people, or nearly clothe one- 
tenth of them. My friend from Michi alluded the other day to 
four counties in my district—Laclede, Wright, Osage, and Cole—and 
on them, according to his own showing, there were 7,601) mortgages, or 
nearly 8,000 altogether. Now, the population of those four counties 
5 apan we or 50,000 people. Every mortgage represents the head 
of a family—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. My friend and colleague 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to have three minutes in which to com- 
plete my statement. [Cries of Regular order!“ “] 


Mr. McKINLEY. I hope the gentleman from Missouri will be heard 
without objection. 
The The gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous 


consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I was going on to say that these nearly 
eight thousand mortgages represent about eight thousand heads of fam- 
ilies, and taking the average number in a family to be five, that would 
be some forty thousand, so that nearly every man, woman, and child 
in those four counties has a mortgage over head. Now, I do not 
know why ys oriee from Michigan was claiming his farmers are 
2 hether they are or not it is for him and for his farmers 

know; but for the farmers in my district, I know them, for I have 
mingled with them, and I am one of them myself. I get complaint 
from them daily, and I know that they are not prosperous. The very 
' statistics he has given that nearly every farmer in these counties, or at 
least one-half of them, havemort gages upon their farms, give conclu- 
sive proof that they are not prosperous. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what bas reduced them to this? This high 
e eg tariff system is one of the main causes for their being re- 

uced to this condition, and it is a question of whether the Michigan 
donkey or the Missouri mule or the Kansas grasshopper can longest 
endure the burden of this infamous system, for that seems to be the 
contention here. We are comparing notes as to who have the most 
mortgages and who are the least prosperous. We find when we can 
get the statistics that all of them are suffering alike, These are the 
real facts in the case, and yet the majority propose nothing for their 
relief; no report is made in their interest, but simply a bill that in- 
creases their burdens. 

Speaking for the farmers whose farms are mortgaged, I protest against 
it, and I say when gentlemen undertake to make the farmers of this 
country believe that they are prosperous they will have upon their 
shoulders a great burden. In the coming canvass you will not be able 
to convince them that they are prosperous, so that it behooves Con- 

to do something in the interest of this country. One way of af- 
‘ording them relief is to reduce taxes and to give them more money in 
circulation. That will be a benefit. 

The tariff tax I get upon the wool I sell will not compensate me for 
the tariff tax I pay to the woolen manufacturer. Ten ns consti- 
tute my family, and when we pay, as proposed in that bill, a tax from 
80 to 100 per cent. on woolen goods our little tariff of 30 per cent. on 
wool is confiscated atonce. And not only that, but a tribute of from 
50 to 80 per cent. in addition is exacted for the benefit of the manu- 


Great stress is laid upon the fact that it is proposed to tax wheat by 
a tariff of 25 cents a bushel. This is a glaring fraud, intended only to 
deceive, We last year 88,600,742 bushels of wheat in form 
of wheat and flour. We im only 1,946 bushels, and this was 
for seed. Itis popen to aid the wheat-grower by taxing his seed- 
wheat, The bill pro a tax of 15 cents a bushel on corn, Of 
course when the law takes effect there will be no more burning of corn in 
Kansas. There is a tariff duty now of 10 cents per bushel—this is sup- 
sage to be too low—so that to prevent the burning of cheap corn for 

it is proposed to increase the tariff to 15 cents per bushel. Well, 
wa aac last year 69,592,929 bushels of corn and imported only 
2,388 bushels. This 2,388 bushels of corn was imported for seed, at 
least for the most part; so to benefit the Kansas corn-burner we put 
a tax of 15 cents per bushel on his seed-corn, 

Any one who does not see that this tariff on seed-wheat and seed- 
corn will in a few years pay off all the farm mortgages of the West 
must be willfully blind. I give a list of surplus farm products showing 
exports and imports, all going to prove the fallacy of a tariff tax benefit- 
ing the farmer: bes 4 

Tallow: ts, 77,844,555 pounds; imports, only 34,931 pounds. 
Lard: Exports, 318,242,990 pounds; imports, only 1,703 pounds. Beef, 
mutton, and pork: Exports, 286,991,121 pounds; imports, but 215,- 


575 pounds. Bacon and hams: 
but 130 pounds. Apples, dried: gh tobe, acter pounds; im- 
ports, none reported. Apples, 


ports, ed. ‘Oa Hay 624,096 bushels; imports, 22 
none reported. ts: ris, 624, r 22,- 
324 bushels. ; i 

These tables go to show that our exports of farm products should be 
protected as I proposed; that is, by permitting their exchange for com- 
modities in other countries, and the admitting free of tariff duties the 
articles thus exchanged ſor. This would bein the nature of protection 
to the farmer from the tax he has to pay at the custom-house for the 
imports of foreign goods exchanged for his farm products, This is the 
only protection that can benefit him. In other words, it would protect 
him against a high protective tariff. If our agriculturists can once be 
thus protected they will find no need of farther protection or further 
favors at the hands of Congress. If they can be protected against a 
tariff law that practically enslaves them they will find a way to pros- 
perity. 

The present tariff is about 47 per cent. The Republicans promised 
a reduction, but instead they have by the McKinley bill raised it on the 
average to over 50 per cent. on all dutiable goods. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no patience to argue this subject; ent 
here is useless. Ifthe people of this country submit to it, they must 
suffer on and on. 

The Democratic can do no more than protest. But we trust 
the day is near at hand when we shall be intrusted with power, not 
only to protest, but to act, to legislate, to reduce, reduce, and still re- 
duce this system of high protection to the millionaires, until we get to 
a basis of revenue for the people. 

The State of Missouri is the greatest State in the Union. Her re- 
sources of agriculture, mining, and manufacturing are unsurpassed; 
her Democratic State government is the most economical, perhaps, of 
all the States; her school system the best provided for. That Mis- 
souri is more prosperous than her neighboring States of Kansas, Iowa, 
or Illinois is due to these causes. Yet I would be false to the true inter- 
ests of her people if I did not tell the truth, and say that owing to this 
high protective tariffsystem her agricultural interests arein great straits. 

The Missouri farmer, like his brethren throughout the entire Union, 
is not prosperous. His markets have broken down at home. A pro- 
tective tariff prevents him from exchanging his products abroad; con- 
sequently his surplus must be sold at a great sacrifice. This surplus 
in turn regulates the price of all he has to sell at home, and thus his 
prices for what he has to sell are not remanerative. There is no longer 
any proſit in ſarming. 5 

During the war and since, every revision of the tariff has been done 
by the Republican party or the party of high protection. As a con- 
sequence we have seen farming steadily decliningin profits. The tariff 
duties were increased in 1883 under the pretext of tariff revision; since 
that time tariff barons and monopolists have fattened off the farmer. 
The McKinley bill again increases rates from an average of 47 per cent. 
to over 50 per cent. The farmer can therefore patiently wait, quietl 
submit, till he is turned out of house and home. The McKinley bi 
means the foreclosure of the mortgages on Western farms; it 
the transfer of lands and property of the West to the tariff ee ra fa 
of the East. 

The Western farmer who voted for Harrison and protection signed a 
bill of sale to his future p rity. He unconsciously mo ed his 
home, his labor, his all to the trusts, monopolies, and combines that 
now mercilessly demand the pound of flesh, The Wanamakers, Car- 
negies, and other millionaire contributors to the campaign fund, must 
be reimbursed. They are being repaid by tariff bills that filch the 
money from the labor of the country. Thus campaign contributions 
are made up with interest. And so other campaign ds are readily 
provided for. 

Mr. Chairman, I have faith to believe that this system will speedily 
sink in its own rottenness and corruption. Faith in s republican form 
of government compels me tosay this. The signs indicate a ground- 
swell of the masses in a war of extermination to all privileged, aristo- 
cratic, or class legislation. 

sen speed the day when justice shall resume her place in our coun- 
cils. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is proposed, now that monopoly has control ot 
this Government in all its branches, to raise duties and otherwise 
strengthen the monopoly power, and in turn to place the election of Con- 
gress and the President under the control of monopoly by taking the 
machinery of those elections out of the hands of the people of the 
States, and instead to place radical election officers and returning 
boards in all the districts, so as to count out Democrats and tariff re- 
formers, thus, by Federal election Jaws, to hold by force and frand the 
laboring people in this country in the grip of monopoly power to be 
robbed and fleeced, not of their wealth alone, but of their political 
rights as well. 

This may be a cheaper and easier mode for the protected barons to 
elect a Congress and President to do their bidding than to put their 
millions in the campaign fund, as they did at the last election. But 
will the people submit? That is the question. We shall see what we 
shall see. Whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad!“ 


rts, 400,224,646 pounds; imports, 
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The Tariff. 
SPEERCH 
HON. JOHN A. BUCHANAN, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 12, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R.9416} to reduce the revenue and eq es on imports 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia, said: 

Mr. CaInmAN: If it was not for the special interest the people 
of Virginia, whom I have the honor in part to represent upon this 
floor, have in the taxation of commercial fertilizers and the chem- 
icals which are used in their manufacture I would not take part in 
this debate at this late hour and in the short time allowed for the 
discussion of the yoron of this bill, covering one hundred and 
fifty-six pages and involving questions of taxation of the greatest 
importance to the poopie of this country. 

aragraph 6 of this bill, the one now under consideration, provides 
for a tax of 85 per ton upon all sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol im- 
ported. In many portions of Virginia we are unable to grow wheat 
or tobacco and other farm products successfully without the use of 
commercial fertilizers, and in their manufacture sulphuric acid is 
one of the most important materials used. Under existing laws this 
acid is on the free-list and has been ever since the use of commercial 
fertilizers has become so general. 

It has been the policy of the Government, as I understand it, in all 
of its tariff laws to place and keep upon the free-list all farm fertil- 
izers, and as far as practicable the chemicals also which enter into 
their composition. ey were so treated by the tariff laws of the year 
1857. Under those of 1870 the legislation was somewhat less favor- 
able to the farmer, but in the year 1833 they were again restored to 
the free-list. f 

In the bill now under consideration, as stated above, itis proposed 
to place sulphuric acid upon the dutiable list and to fix that duty or 
tax at $5 per ton. 

I wish to call attention to the effect that this and legislation like 
this will have upon the farmers and the agricultural interests of the 
country. It is estimated, as I understand, that we use annually 
about 450,000 tons of sulpharic acid in the commercial fertilizers 
manufactured in this country. Five dollars per ton duty or tax upon 
it will amount to the sum of $2,250,000. The quantity mannfact- 
ured in this country, as stated in the evidence taken before the Ways 
and Means Committee, is from 375,000 to 400,000 tons annually. The 
duty of $5 per ton proposed by this bill will therefore have to be paid 
by the consumers of the article. This additional burden will still 
farther depress the agricultural interests of the country. 

I had not supposed, until to-day’s discussion developed the fact, 
that there was any difference of opinion upon the subject of the 
farmers’ condition. I do not know what their condition is in other 
States, but I do know what it is in many portions of Virginia. There 
they are engaged, for the most part, in the production of corn, wheat, 
tobacco, cattle, horses, and hogs, and their condition has not been 
much worse, if so bad, since the warended, when they went to their 
homes stripped of everything but their lands. 

The burdens of taxation are increasing whilst the prices of their 
aa are growing less. They were told that this Congress would 

rnish a remedy for existing evils. They had aright to expect such 
relief as can be had from friendly legislation. But so far as I can see 
there is no relief in this bill for them, It is said that the tariff on 
farm products has increased and thus they are put upon au equal foot- 
8 the other industries of the country. 

he products. of the farm are in excess of the demand for them in 
this country, and therefore a tariff, no matter how high, can not in- 
crease the price of their products or furnish them relief. A tariff 
only benefits producers when the home production is less than the 
home demand. Then it increases prices. Their products will not 
be increased in valne under this bill. What they need is a foreign 
as well as a home market. This bill practically destroys their foreign 
market, and by so doing injures the home market. It is a tariff for 
prohibition, not for protection, not for revenue. Its object is, or 
` at least its effect will be, to reduce to the smallest quantity the ar- 
oiea purchased abroad by our people, to destroy our foreign trade ; 
„if we will not buy from others, how can they buy from us? 

All laws that lessen competition increase the prices of all articles 
where the supply is less than the demand and decrease the prices 
of all articles where the supply is ter than the demand. This 
tariff bill, if it becomes a law, wi doubly injure the agriculturist 
and all who are in unprotected industries. It will cause 
them to pay more for what they have to buy and to get less for what 
they have to sell. 

I submit, therefore, Mr. Chairman, since our agricultural classes 
are to receive no benefit from this bill, that they have the right to 
demand that Congress shall at least keep its hands off of the fertili- 


zers that they are compelled to use in improving their lands and in 
raisin, you will ! so as to lessen the prices 
of their products do not increase further the cost of their production. 

Mr. of Iowa. Let me ask the gentleman a question, How 
many pounds of this substance enter into a ton of fertilizer? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia. I do not know the exact quantity. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I understand it is only ten pounds. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia, Well, that is all the more reason 
in favor of the point I am 5 My information is that the quan- 
tity is much greater. But whether the amount entering into it be 
little or much, there are abont $2,250,000 proposed by this bill to be 
taken out of the pockets of the farmers on this one item alone more 
than they are now compelled to pay for the same article, and that, 
too, without any consideration. 

But, Mr.Chairman, thisis but one of the many unjust features of this 
bill. Instead of reducing the duties and removing the inequalities 
of the existing law in many instances the duties have been increased 
and the inequalities made greater. Some of these increases have . 
been on the necessaries of life, upon articles which the very poorest 
of our people must have, such as woolen goods, tin, and window glass. 
The 5 on woolen goods averages 67. 15 per cent.; that is, a 
tax of over 67 cents must bo paid on an average for every $1 worth of 
woolen goods imported. This bill increases that duty from $67.15 on 
the $100 worth of woolen goods to $91.72, an increase of $24.57 on 
every $100 worth imported. 

Not only is this increase made, but the tariff is levied highest 1 — 
the cheaper goods so that taxation falls heaviest upon those least able 
to bear it. The lowest grades of woolen yarns are taxed $1.12 on 
every $1 worth of goods imported, whilst the most costly yarns 
are taxed only 72 cents. The coarsest and cheapest wool hats im- 
ported are subjected to a tax of $1.11 on every $1 worth, whilst 
the finest hats are only subjected to a tax of 73 cents. The lowest 
grades of woolen cloth are taxed 51.25, whilst the a — 
are only taxed 86 cents on the 81 worth imported. oolen shawls 
and worsted goods of the lowest grades and worn by the poorest . 
ponie are taxed $1.30 to $1.35, whilst the highest grade is only taxed 

cents on the 81 imported. 

The existing tariff on tin-plate, out of which our tinware is made 
and which is used in every home, is 1 cent upon the pound; under 
this bill it is increased to abont 2} cents per ponad, and that, too, 
when there is not a single tin-plate factory in this country to be pro- 
tected and when there is no certainty that tin ore can be found in 
this country in any quantity. This tax on tin is not levied for the 
benefit of the American laboring man, asis re by the friends of 
thisbill. There are no laborers engaged init. If wemanufactured 
all the tin wo use in this country it would, according to the report 
of the committee who prepared this bill, only give employment to 
twenty-four thousand men. Yet to do this all the remainder of 
the more than sixty millions of people of this conntry will be com- 

lled to pay a largely increased price for their tinware. Is such 
— islation wise? Is such legislation just ? 

ot only have the duties been increased upon many articles used 
by the SE body of the people, but a new departure is made in 
this bill. Heretofore the consumer of the article upon which the 
duty was levied paid the tax and received the benefit of the article, 
but this bill proposes to compel consumers to pay a much heavier tax 
upon the articles they consume in order that money can be 
not mayso pay the expenses of the Government, but to pay boun- 
ties or make gifts to people who produce articles which many of the 
consumers who pay the tariff or tax do not use. The tariff on raw 
sugar is taken off by this bill, and a bounty of 2 cents a pound is to 
be paid to —— for the sugar produced in this country for 
a period of fifteen years. All duty is to be taken offofraw silk and 
the sum of $ia pound is to be paid for all the silk grown in this 
country for a period of ten years. 

What is the object of these bounties? To induce people to engage 
in industries that do not pay, with an undertaking on the part of 
the Government to pay them a sum sufficient to cover all losses and 


furnish a profit. here does the Government get the m with 
which to do this? It taxes the people who are en in in- 
dustries to raise money for the bounties, just as it does to raise 


money to pay the ordinary expenses of the Government. The farmer, 
the mechanic, the day-laberer, all purchasers, whether ed in 
protected or unprotected industries, are forced to pay a their 
earnings to the Government that it may make a present of it to the 
sugar and the silk grower. 

All of the citizens of this country who purchase any of the thou- 
sand articles upon which there is a tariff must pay a greater 
for them in order that the Government may bestow these bounties. 
I said that the bounty system proposed was a new departure. It is 
in name, but really not so in fact. It is only doing directly what the 
Government has been doing indirectly for many years. tariff 
duties which increase prices are to the extent of that increase boun- 
ties to the protected industry, and they are paid by the pore 
gaged in other industries. This bill boldly proposes to do y 
what has heretofore been done indirectly. 

The —.— can now understand better what they pay to the spe- 
cially favored industries of the country, I have made an approxi- 
mate calculation of what the sugar and silk bounties will cost the 
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pooni of this TEIR E the period they are to continue under 
provisions of this bill. Estimating the population of this country 
now at 62,000,000 and that it will reach 80,000,000 by the time the 
bounty to sugar-growers is to cease and that each person on an 
av will consume the same amount of sugar as he now consumes, 
the following table shows what the sugar bounty alone will cost 
the people during its existence under this bill. 


j 


Year. 
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000,000 | $7, 600, 000. 00 
090,909 | . 981, 881. 80 
, Basg 
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11 5 711 34.034, 314.22 

2. 8,567 40, 222, 371. 34 
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2 808, 917,667 | 56, 178, 353. 34 

-| 3, 319, 629, 970 | 66, 392, 599. 40 

3.923. 199, 055 | 78, 463. 981. 10 

468, 681, 977. 64 


From this table it appears that the sugar bounty during the fifteen 
years it is to be paid aggregates tho enormous sum of 8468, 000,000 
and that for the last of the fifteen years the bounty will cost nearly 


$80,000,000. 5 i 

The silk bounty will cost, by a like calculation, not less than 
$50,000,000 during the ten years it is to exist. I have made these 
calculations upon the assumption that these bounties will accom 
pr the objects which the majority of the committee reporting this 

ill think they will, namely, to establish the sugar and silk indus- 
tries in this country so that our own people will produce both arti- 
cles in quantities sufficient to supply the requirements of our own 


country. 

`- If this legislation does not accomplish this it will be a fraud upon 
the 8 for they will have paid out millions of dollars for no pur- 
pose. If it does accomplish the objects in view, what will be our 
condition? Can you stop paying them bountiesthen? Orwill they 
not have to be continned or a tariff imposed in their stead? Will 
the people engaged in these industries who have received from the 
Government more than $500,000,000 in bounties be willing then to say: 
Wo have received enough aid from the Government. Our infant in- 
dustries have been established and we can hereafter rely upon our- 
selves?” Or will they not do as all the other protected industries 
have done and are now doing, demand continued and in many in- 
stances increased assistance? 

Many industries in this country have been recciving aid from the 
Government by means of tariff laws for nearly a century. Have 
they ceased to ask aid? This bill is the best answer. The tariff of 
the year 1816 was the first levied directly as a protective tariff. Its 
average rate was about 25 cent, The average rate of this bill is 
51.82 per cent. Under the tariff of 1816 blankets, one of the com- 
monest articles in use among all our people were taxed 15 per cent. 
Under this bill they are taxed 72.21, nearly five times as much. In 
the bill the irs vere! of every schedule has been increased. Its 
average rate is 51.82 per cent., whilst the average rate on the same 
articles under rep law is only 41.03, an increase over the pres- 
ent rate of 25 per cent. and more than 100 per cent. increase over 
the rate of the year 1816. 

Manufacturing industries are the chief beneficiaries of the provis- 
ions of this bill. Other industries and interests are practically ig- 
nored. It disre s these great fundamental doctrines that a 
taxation should be for public purposes and for public purposes alone; 
that the Government has no right to tax one class of men for the 
benefit of another ; that in imposing tariff laws justice should be done 
to all classes and conditions. In the early days of the Republic, be- 
fore class a had become the avowed object of any political 
party, Mr. Webster said: 

With me it is a fundamental axiom, it is interwoven with all my opinions, that 
the great interests of the country are united and inseparable; that agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures will prosper together or languish together, and that all 
legislation is dan which proposes to benefit one of these withont looking at 
consequences w. may fall on the others. All domestic industry is not confined 
tomanufactures. The ä ol by, recat ae commerce, navigation are 
all branches of the same industry; the; furnish employment for American capi- 
tal and American labor. And when the question is whether new duties shall be 
laid for the of giving farther encouragement to particular manufactures, 
every reasonable man must ask himself whether it can be done without injustice 
to branches of industry. 

In framing the tariff laws of this 8 for the last thirty years 
that question has not been asked, neither has the axiom laid down 
by him been acted upon. What is the result? Our commerce has 
been swept from the seas and our agricultural interests are crushed 
to the earth by burdens which they no longer can or will bear. There 
must be a change. The Government must not continue to encour- 


age the growth of trusts and monopolies by its laws. It must treat 
the industries with justice and fairness, It must legislate not 
for a few favored classes, but for the whole people. 

The price of manufactured artieles must not be raised by destroy- 
ing ney agian by prohibitory tariffs whilst at the same time the 
forei borer is imported here free of duty and brought in com- 

tition with the American workingman so asto reduce his wages. 

igher prices for manufactured articles and lower wages for the 
worki en have continued long enough. Enact laws that are 
equitable and just, and agriculture, manufacture, and commerce, 
and all the various industries of this country will flourish and pros- 
per ther, and all the men engaged in them, whether they far- 
nish the capital or the labor, will receive their fair share of the re- 
sults of their united efforts. This much the Government owes to its 
people, And if they be true to themselves they will yet obtain it. 

(Here the hammer fell.] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM D. BYNUM, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 13, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 9116) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 


Mr. BYNUM said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In 1843 the tariff was an engrossing question, and 
the minds of the people were then as now absorbed in its considera- 
tion. Hon. James Whitcomb, of Indiana, during the campaign of that 
year, wrote a pamphlet upon the subject entitled ‘‘ Facts tor the peo- 

le.” — 

8 Governor Whitcomb was pre-eminently a mau of the people, having 
won his way to honor and distinction by his own energies and exertions 
from the humble life of a farmer’s boy to a seat in the United States 
Senate. He was appointed Commissioner of the General Land Office 
by President Van Buren, was elected Governor of Indiana in 1843, and 
re-elected in 1846. In 1849 he was chosen United States Senator, but, 
owing to feeble health, his great abilities were never disclosed in that 
body, but alter serving about half his term he passed away. 

Those who were personally acquainted with Governor Whitcomb and 
competent to judge united in the opinion that he was the ablest man 
the State ever developed; and not a few accord to him the distinguished 
position of being the ablest political logician the country ever produced. 

The pamphlet written by Governor Whitcomb nearly fifty years ago 
as an argument has never been surpassed. This remarkable produc- 
tion was for many years supposed to be lost to future generations, but 
was fortunately rescued by Hon. Lycurgus Dalton, late an official of 
this House, and reprinted by direction of ex-Senator McDonald, of In- 
diana, in 1882. 

I esteem it an honor of no small proportions to present to this com- 
mittee a copy of this work of Governor Whitcomb and to have the same 
perpetuated in the records of this Congress, 


LETTER FROM HON, JOSEPH E, M'DONALD DESIRING ITS REPUBLICATION—REPLY 
OF HON, JOHN C, SHOEMAKER, 
The following correspondence explains itself: 
INDIANAPOLIS, July 31, 1882. 
Sin: In 1843 a pamphlet, entitled Facts for the people, by an Indiantan,”’ was 
ublished and extensively circulated in this State. Its author was Gov. James 
Whitcomb, one of the most distinguished men of his times. It related to a pro- 
tective tariff” and its influence upon our industrial interests, The tariff question 
was at that time ＋ 2 ng the attention of the people and was being d 
by the ablest men o e country, the question being then, as now, between a 
tariff for revenue and a tariff for protection. Governor Whitcomb took strong 
grounds agita a tariff for protection, and demonstrated in his Facts for the 
ple” such a tariff was not authorized by the Constitution and that its 
urdens rested mainly on those least able to bear them, unjustly discriminat- 
ing in favor of the rich and against the poor; thata tariff for revenue wasa 
tax, and when most equitably imposed for the supportof the Government was 
to be classed as one of the 3 evils incident to governments, but that a 
tariff for protection was an unqualified evil to all except the favored classes, for 
whose benefit it was im 5 
The pamphlet is written in a style easily understood by the whole ple, 
illustrated by familiar examples of easy application, and supported, by the most 
convincing logic. Its influence at the time was felt throughout the State, and 
it did more to establish in the minds of the ple of Indiana sound yu iples 
on this most important subject than any other publication of that day. The 
particular act discussed in it was the tariff of 1542, a tariff which even in 
that day was regarded as highly protective, and yet it was more than 20 pe 
cent. below the present tariff on manufactured articles. Since that time im- 
provements in machinery and many other causes have chan; the relative 
prices of manufactured articles as compared with the prices of that day, but the 
pe applicable to revenue and protective tariffs remain 8 so 
hat that production of one of Indiana’s ablest men in its di on of 
the principles of taxation and class legislation ís as applicable to the present 
time as it was 1843. It has long since gone out of print and remains only in 
the memory of the old men of the State and those who have the middle 
time of life. Lately, through the efforts of Mr. Dalton, late il ly 
now superintendent of the Senate folding-room,a copy of this important docu- 


ERIE ONOS DIODI SRS, n publish in precisely the 


same form and manner of the original w mt any change whatever. 
J. E. McDONALD. 
Ion. JOEN O. SHOEMAKER, 
Publisher of the Sentinel, 


To the foregoing Mr. Shoemaker replied as follows: 
TSDIANAPOLIS, July 31, 1882. 
DRAR SIR: Reſe to your favor of the 31st, I reply that I fully appreciate 
the value of Governor Whiteomb’s pamphlet and the interest it necessarily pos- 
sesses at this time to all classes in view of the discussion that must soon come 
upon the tariff question. It will, therefore, afford me great pleasure in repro- 
3 at the earliest possible day as it originally * 


ery res ully, 
JOHN C. SHOEMAKER. 
Hon. Joserm E. McDoxatp. 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE IN RELATION TO A PROTECTIVE TARIFF; 
EMBRACING A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE OPERATIONS OF OUR 
TARIFF LAWS SINCE THE ORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT, 
INCLUDING THAT OF 1542. BY JAMES WHITCOMB, 


Facts, Etc, 
WHAT IS A TARIFF? 


This question is often asked, but not often satisfactorily answered. It is of the 
test importance to every tax-payer that it should be correctly understood. 
at little information we have on the subject among the farmers, mechanics, 
and laborers is either derived from interested sources, and is therefore one- 
sided, or itis so covered up with hard words as not to be understood by the 
mass of the people. When plainly expressed, the humblest individual of sound 
mind in the community can understand it. To all we say, Lou are pre- 
cisely the class of men who, above all all others, should understand it.” We 
believe that the mass of the people are virtuous and intelligent and that they 
are capable of self-government. We believe that God in His kind providence 
has given them minds equal to the ent of their own affairs. It is only 
necessary that they should know about the facts to enable them to form a cor- 
rect judgment onevery question, public or private, in which they are interested. 
The doctrine that a freeman must surrender the right of thinking for him to 
some knowing neighbor is 5 slavish and unworthy a rational being. 
Let not the poorest lay away the noble faculty of his reason, like a talent in a 
napkin. It was bestowed on him by the author of his being for active nse. 
Itis of little consequence that the hunds are used in procuring a livelihood or 
in acquiring property if the mind is neglected. In that case too frequently it 
is others only who are benefited. All wealth comes through the hands of the 
Iaborer. The cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces," the splendid cities, 
and the smiling fields of cultivation are of creation. 8 

And why, then, do they generally retain so little of that which passes through 
their hands’ It is because the ingenuity of a few, who work their minds and 
neglect their hands, to make a living from those who work their hands and 
neglect their minds, has been exercised in allages. When a fair return is made 
for all this no objection is made, It is necessary, or at least desirable, that 
some should en in business or callings that require the particular exercise 
of a ee It is a division of labor and is for the advantage of the whole com- 
munity. 

But we do object o those who, by unjust or tial laws or by their mere 
wits, suck up their living from the roots that strike into the earth, without con- 
fa ue anything themselves to the common wants of society. They are a 
dead weight on the community, for the more idlers there are the harder must 
the rest work. Let it not be said that we make war on the rich. We only de- 
fend the poor. Industry, enterprise, and skill are in the highest degree meri- 
torious, and wealth acquired by their means is a merited reward and should be 

rotected. We only desire that all should start fair in the race for wealth and 

ppiness. Poverty at the best isa heavy weight to carry, and it should not 
be made heavier by unjust laws. Our country is our common mother, and if 
she is excusable in showing more of her sympathy and kindness toward some 
of her children, it should be for the weak an fortunate. Lot it not be said 
that we are playingthedemagogue. Weabhorthe character. Ihe demagogue 
flatters tho people for his own sinister advantage in theshape of power or wealth, 
and itis precisely that character that we are about to combat. But are not the 
sentiments and opinions we have put forth true? Can any man of correct feel- 
ing, can any friend of justice, oan any lover of mankind, who looks into his 
heart, object to them? We think not. 

Again we ask, 


WHAT 15 A TARIFF? 


It isa law of Congress which requires goods landed in our paris or brought 
into our country to pay a tax. and this tax is called a duty. e great object of 
such a law is to raise money forthe national Treasury, to pay the expenses of 
the Government. The goods, when landed, pass through custom-houses at the 
ports, where they are examined, weighed, measured, or counted by the Gov- 
ernment officers, who receive the amount of the tax. 

But this tax, although at first paid by the importer of the goods at the custom- 
house, is at last paid by the people, because the higher the tarif or tax is on a 
particular kind of goods, the higher must the wholesale importer sell it after- 
wards to make a profitin his business, For instance, if the importer brings in 
cloth for which he gave §1 a yard, and he wants to make 10 per cent. profit on it, 
he must sell it for $1.10, Ifthe tariff duty, or tax, on it is 100 per cent., that is 
another dollar on the yard, and as he wants to make 10 per cent. on all his out- 
Jay, he must sell it for $2.29. This he sells to the Indiana merchant, and the 
latter also wants to make his profit of 50 per cent., being one-third more. He 
will therefore have to sell it to one of our farmers or mechanics for $3.20 a 
yard, Here wo sce that the importer in the first place paid only $1a yard tax into 
the Treasury, but the dollar at last comes out of the farmer or mechanic who buys 
the cloth for use, with the po on it, making c cents more. Thus we see that 
the importing merchant when he sells his goods not only charges the first cost 
and a profit on it, but he adds the amount of the tax at the custom-house and a 
profit on that also. And an additional profit is charged on both cost and tax by 
every merchant through whose hands they afterwards pass, until they are at 
last bought for actual use of the retail merchant, who charges his profit at, say, 
from 33 to 100 per cent. on the whole, 

Inthis manner it is clear that the tax caused by the tariff is always paid by 
the consumer; and that. too, with the addition of the profits on the amount of 
the tax at every stcp.* The further the consumer lives from the seaboard, the 
greater are the profits which he is compelled to pay on the tax, besides refund- 
ing it. The tax, therefore, is swelled much larger to the people of the new 
States than to those of the old. 

Hence itis clear that a tariff makes the goods just so much dearer lo the peo- 
ple as the tax amounts to with all the profits added to it. 

That this is the nature and result of a tariff, all parties admit: snd they are 
only mentioned here that what we may say hereafter may be fully understood 


*All the money paid by the consumer which is caused by the tariff does not 
go into the Treasury. A part of it is the merchant's profits, 
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one-third more than the buyer would have had to pay if called on the col- 
lector, And this is precisely the ya asic 1 3 excepting that in the 
rot more 


step. 

8 tax is an evil. But so far asa tax is necessary to defray the expenses 
of Government it is a necessary evil. When such expenses extrava- 
gant, the additional tax thereby created is an unnecessary and unmitigated 
evil. It is the duty of Government, therefore, to cut down and retrench its ex- 
penditures as much as possible, so as to lessen the burden of the taxes. 

There has always been a tariff law in the United States, of some kind or other, 
since the first Congreas underthe Constitution. Noserious proj tion hasever 
been made in Congress or by the Government to abolish it, only contest 
has been between those who are for a high or (as it issometimes called) a pro- 
tective tariff and those who are for a low or revenue T. 

On this point the testimony of Daniel Webster himself, who isin ſu vor of a 
high tariff should be sufficient. 

In his speech on the tariff, in Congress, April, 1824, he says: * Consider that 
our whole revenue, with a trifling exception, is collected at the custom-house, 
and always has been, and then say what propriety there is in calling on the 
Government for protection [to manufacturers], as if nojprotection had heretofore 
been afforded.’’* 

Them, as both political parties have always been in favor of a tariff of some 
kind and have always had one, the question is, in what do they differ on this 
point? It is simply in this: Those who style themselves the Democratic party 
are in favor of a revenue tariff and those who style themselves the Whig party 
are in favor of high or, as they call it, a protective tariff. 

A revenue tariff is such a tax on imported goods as is sufficient to pay the ex- 
penses of the Government, and no more, 

A high or protective tariffis a higher tax on such goods, and, ofcourse, beyond 
what is necessary for the support of Government. 4 

‘The friends of a high tariff insist that such a measure is necessary to protect 
ourown manufactures; that many foreign articles are made so 5 abroad 
that they would, unless they were heavily taxed, undersell similar es made 
by the manufacturers in the United States, 

They contend that the se ought to be made to pay a higher price for their 
cotton shirting and sheeting, their flannels and baizes, their cassinettes and other 
coarse woolen cloths, their articles made of iron and steel, their salt, and many 
other articles of and daily use in every log cabin in the country, so as 
to enable the large cotton and woolen cloth and er manu: in some 
of the old States, and the salt companies, to sell their articles at a higher price. 
And this they insist is necessary to enable these manufacturers and companies 
to carry on their business. ; 

They know, however, that the people, and especially the poorer of them 
would like to sellthe fruits of their labor for a full or at least a value, and 
to buy their necessaries as per possible; and therefore, to reconcile them 
to this tax, they say thatitisto last only until the manufacturers and companies 
are able to stand alone and make these articles as cheap as the foreign ones, 
and therefore that the people, in the long run, will be benefited by it. 

But the smallest amount of a tariff tax is some protection to similar articles 
made in our country. 

This is too plain to be denied, and we bave always had some kind of a tariff. 
The question then is, had any of the domestic manufacturers which were pro- 
tected by the tariff bill passed at the last session of Congress been sufficiently 
protected before? 


DID ALL SUCH MANUFACTURES NEED MORE PROTECTION? 


The Democrats do not say but what some of them eee ee but did 
stot them? We mean all of them which were protected by the late tariff 

ill. 

The Whigs say ay, the Democrats say no. Let facts speak. There is a 
great deal of frothy declamation on this subject on the stump and in party, g 
pers. Sober argument is much better. But facts are better than ei . We 
shall confine ourselves to facts and on such authority as will not be disputed. 

Henry ony, who is claimed as being the father of the high tariff or protect- 
ive system, in his speech in Congress, on the 25th of March, 1816, on the tariff 
bill, said the object of protecting manufacturers was that we might cventu- 
ally get articles of necessity made as cheap at home as they could be imported, 
and thereby produce an independence of eect countries. In three years, he 
said, we could judge of the ability of our establisments to furnish those articles 
as cheap as they were obtained from abroad, and could begin to legislate with 
the lights of experience. He believed that three years would be sufficient to 
place our manufactories on this desirable footing.+ 

Well, that tariff bill passed, and what did the three years produce? Let the 
the fifth annual message of President Monroe to Congress, of December 3, 1821, 
five years afterwards, answer. Hetheresays: It may fairly be presumed that 
under the protection given to domestic manufactures by the existing laws we 
Spa become, at no distant period, a manufacturing country on an extensive 
scale. 

President Monroe has been sometimes claimed as being in favor of a protect- 
ive tariff, but so far washe from recommending an increase of the ff tax 
that — declared the laws us they then stood were sufficient for the purpose of 

rotection. 3 
3 We shall show shortly that protection means that one part of the people are 
to pay to another part a higher price for their articles than they could be got 
for elsewhere, to enable them to carry on theirbusiness, Butwhen this is done 
there is no justice in compelling them to pay more. This, all must admit. 

Only three years afterwards, however, the manufacturers had another bill 
brought before Congress, largely increasing the tariff. They were not satisfied 
with the great prosperity they enjoyed at the time of Mr. Monroe’s m and 
which was still increasing, The bill laid higher taxes on imported arti al- 
though similar articles were then made by them so cheap that they could be 
afforded as low, at least, as the imported ones. m 

That this was so, we have the word of Daniel Webster himself, in his speech in 
Congress on that very bill. He then represented a manufacturing State, and his 
testimony on that point, therefore, must have been true. He said; I consider 
the cotton manufacturers not only to have reached, but to have passed the point 
of competition. I regard their successas certain, and their wth as rapid as 
the most impatientcould well expect. If, however, a provision of the nature of 
that recommended here were thought 3 to commence new operations 
in the same line of manufacture, I should ch ‘ully agree to it if it were not at 
the cost of sacrificing other great interests of the country. 


* Webster's es, volume 1, page 291. 
+See National Intelligencer of March 25, 1816. - 


bayer as the tax on them amounted to. He knew, too, 
made in his State, would not be sold below the same increased 
that this extra price on the domestic article would have to be 
who wanted it, and that it would go intothe pock 

it was that ho was not to heip, by a tariff, the manufacturers of his 
because it would be at the cost of sacrificing other great interests of the 
country, the interests of the farmer, small mechanic, and those en in 
trade and navigation. The wealthy manufacturers, however, had suficient in- 
fluence to get the bill passed, And the consequence was that it discou trad 
injured the farmer, and een injured the shipping interest. But itincrease 
the wealth and power of the manufacturers, so trne is itin such operations that 
“what is the loss of one is the of another.’ Wealth and power give in- 
fluence and command votes; and we find Mr, Webster, in after years, support- 
ing the tariff principle. The manufacturing had become the controlling 
interest of his State. 

Let us pause for a moment and ask ourselves what would have been Mr. 
Webster's course on the tariff bill passed at the session of Congress, in 1842, if 
he had been there as a member from Indiana. He would scarcely have found 
asingle article raised or made in our State which is protected by that bill. If, 
in |, when he was a Representative from Massachusetts, he had voted inst 
a tariff bill for the benefit of manufacturers, when a large and powerful class 
of them were in his own State, would he not, if he had been a Re ntative 


from Indiana in Congress, at its last session, have voted against a bill laying a 
. rts, when scarcely a manufacturer to be benefi by it 
can be din the Whole State? Would he not havesaid, I voted against the 


tariif bill of 1824, although it benefited a part of oy own constituents, because 
it injured others, and I can not now support this bill, because, as to the people of 
Ind itinjures all and benefits none. It taxes every man in Indiana, not to 
benefit others in that States, but to fill the pockets of the wealthy in other States.“ 

Let us not be misunderstood, We do not say that no bill should have 

was, 
ly too 


vote for the bill; but they 


. and oj vo and avowed their intention to amend it when they had 
the power. Whigs had a large majority; the vote was taken just at the 
close of the session, and the few Democrats who voted for it did so because the 


vote. 
We cannot but view this course as the effect of feny teeling and party preju- 
dice, They looked with distrust upon every 9 ion coming from a o- 
cratic member, No good could “come out of Nazareth.” They were but too 
apt to lose sight of the interests of our common country to indulge in mere 
pry warfare. They were flushed with victory, revengeful and vindictive. 

o wish not to be uncharitable. We are far from charging all the TEMS paniy, 
as being governed by such motives. We believe there are many among them, 
N 1 Srey who desire to make an honest e their farms, or by labor, 
who, on being satisfied of these facts, will withhold their support from such 
leaders, They desire not to be led to their ruin merely to gratii 
ofa few men. 

Our limits will only permit us to point out a few of 

THE EVILS IN THE TARIFF BILL OF 1842. 

We have scon that, as long ago as 1824, nearly twenty years, Mr. Webster said 
that the cotton manufactures in Massachusetts, ete., had eventhen “ goma the 
pointofcompetition;” that is. they needed no“ protection.“ In fact, the articles 
of that class which are used by the mass of the people, especially inthe Western 
States, such as shirtings, shoctings, 
made cheaper in this country than in Europe. The friends of a high tariff in- 
sist thatthe English manufacturer has an advantage over ours in the cheap 
labor there. But labor is but one item of the expense in carrying on a manufac- 

of that kind, and it is but a very small item, The principal items of ex- 

pense are land, buildi water-power, cotton and other materials to work, 
and provisions. And al are far cheaper here than in E; d. 

They are so much cheaper here that the owner can afford to give his work - 
men much higher wages and yet make much larger, peau In proof of this 
we are hearing daily of manufactories 5 ing in England because the 


the ambition 


and the average prints and calicoes, are 


z y are 
found unprofitable, althoagh the wages to the bands employed are 80 ex- 
tremely low that many sre on the point of starvation, many are striking for 
higher wages, and quitting work, uent instances of this we saw take 

lace during the last year before our tariff bill passed. Our tariff, therefore, 


id not cause this d At the same time—that is, about three months be- 
fore our —we find the following statement in a New York per: 
Er —We learn from the Troy W li, of 


ries. t Mr. Be in M 5 
New York, is about erecting four factories on the Poestenkill in addition to the 


two ope in progress bout 
$500,090,"" veral new factories were to be built in Pennsylyan 
factories in Lowell had been enla: 


(the Portland Argus) as follows: ‘Messrs, A. & A. Lawrence & Co., of Boston, 
who sell the 1 haye on hand 28,000 bales, or about 25,000,000 
James W. Page & Co. and James H, Mills & Co., from various other cs- 


yards of goods pose up in the stores of merchants waiting for market,” 


Here wesee t only three houses in Boston on more than 3 yards 
of goods of American make for every man, woman, and child, white and 
black, in ae United States. This was only inasingle city, But there are other 

an 


numerous factories in New York, New ee, 5 and 
such goods 


* Webster's Speeches, volume 1, page 295, 


urers to make goods, But these 50,000,000 yards were already made. They 
needed no protection. They were ready for sale. And yet we shortly see 
that just such cotton goods care protester by the last bill enormously. We 
ask every reasonable, Pea 
one 


them are actually exported! Yes! 
ican manufacturer to South America, for instance, and landed there at the for- 
cign custom-house alongside of the — vessel, loaded with E 

of the same description, both paying e same tax, and the American article 
not only fully competes with the English article, but actually outsells it! Did 
such articles need more protectior? 

We ask the honest, laboring farmer and mechanic of all parties, was it neces- 
sary to tax still higher to benefit such manufacturers? 

lí we can export such goods and still compete with the “pauper labor” of 
England, as it been called, in foreign ports, it must follow that such Eng- 
lish goods can not be brought into our country for sale when compelled to pay 
a high tax at our custom-houses, 

And this is the fact. Ifyou go into one of our stores“ in Indiana you never 
see a bale of cotton pepe | or sheeting with the mark of an English factory on 
it. You will ind none of English make. They all have the mark of an Amer- 
ican mill. And this was the case when the duties were low, several years ago. 
Again we ask, did such gens need more protection? Why, the manufacturers 
lapanie Brees the election of 1840, proclaimed in Congress, through their 
members, they should ask for no more ni 

But this was for the purpose of getting the Southern and Western Whigs to 
go with them in that election. or, after getting fully into power, they ask 
and receive “protection in the shape of an enormously high tax on the con- 
sumers. Is this a fair proceeding? 

It is evident that their object was not protection,“ but taxation. For there 
were 50,000,000 yards in a single city waiting for market! That is “pon wero 
waiting for the passage of a tariff to enable the few wealthy owners to sell them 
higher than the old prices. If, under the old Jaten ey raised the price 
much above the value, they were afraid the lish article might have 
been brought into the country and kept them in check. They thought it best 
for their interests, therefore, to keep out all fo: articles of that pro m 
by inclosing the country with the wall of a high tax, and have the whole mar- 
ketto themselves. As these immense factories are almost entirely in the hands 
ofa few wealthy companies, they can easily agree among themselves what 
prices to impose upon the people. It requires companies of men of great wealth 
to carry them on. 

Let us make all this plain by 


A FAMILIAR EXAMPLE, 


Suppose one of our incorporated tous in Indiana should pass a law or ordi- 
nance that all articles brought within the town limits to market from the 
country should pay a tax. Among others, suppose the tax of 50cents on every 
bushel of potatoes. Suppose a bushel of toes could be raised for 50 cents. 
The farmer, taking them to market, to“ e himself whole,” would be obliged 
then, to charge $1 a bushel; that is. 50 cents for the trouble of “raising and 
hauling” them to town and 50 cents for the tax which he would be obliged to 
pay for the privilege of selling them. 

Now, one raising potatoes in town, in his garden or on his out-lot, with the 
same trouble or 1 of 50 cents s bushel, could get his $1 a bushel in mar- 
ket also, although he would have to pay no tax; because he would ask and 
could get the highest price in market, For the tax on the farmer's potatoes 
would keep them up toa dollar, and the fown ple must pay that or do 
without. And itis manifest that the tax, although pas by the farmers in the 
first instance, would, after all, be paid by the ple in town, who were the 
buyers, the farmers being obl to charge just so much more. So high a 
tax, to be sure, would cause fewer potatoes to be eaten in town, and of course 
fewer would be sold by the farmer. The farmer also could not buy as man; 
articles in town as he would have done had he sold more potatoes, He co 
not be as good a customer to the mechanics in town, nor getas much sugar. 
tea, coffee, salt, iron, etc., as he would have done if he had sold or excha: 
more of his „ Hecan not, for instance, get leather from the tan-yard 
in town because the people in town can not afford to give the money for his 

roduce. He is not well prepared for tanning leather on his farm, and besides 
fas too many other matters to attend to; but leatherhe must have, and the time 
that he takes to tan an inferior article would have enabled him to raise potatoes 
enough to buy twice as much from the tanner if the tax was not in the way, 

So far, such tax would diminish trade and be injurious to both parties, 

Now, the operation of such a law between town and country is precisely that 
of a tariff between this and a foreign country. 

The most difficult national question can be understood by any man who is 
able to attend to his own business without the aid of a guardian, ifexhibited to 
him bya familiar example and if he will think for himself. There are too 
muny who are interested in veiling such questions beneath the mist of decep- 
tive words and pompous declamation. 

Butto return. Another and more poss rao effect would be produced by this 

toes occasioned by the tax would not 


town tariff, Theadvanced price on 

all be paidinto the town treasury, That part paid on the potatoes sold the 
farmer wou)d go into the treasury, but the extra 50 cents a bushel paid for 
those raised in town would go into the gardener’spocket. The gardener would 
be benefited by that part of the operation, and not the town government, forcar- 
rying on which the tax was imposed. 

Again. Ifthe tax on potatoes should be so high that the farmera would take 
theirs to other towns where the taxes were not so high, then none would be 
brought from the 3 to tho first town and no tax would be derived from 
that source. That would be a prohibitory tariff; and the first town would be 
compelled to resort to direct taxation to pay the K agin expenses, The farmers, 
too, being compelled to trade with other towns, the mechanics, merchants, eto., 
in the first town would lose the benelit of their custom, a 

Nut the potatoes that might yet be raised in our own town would still bring 
a dollar a bushel, although it would cost the gardener but 50 cents bushel to 
raise them. The remaining 50 cents would then be a tax on the rest of the com- 
munity for the exclusive benefit of the gardener, not a cent of it going into the 
treasury for the common benefit of the citizens. 

All this would be bad enough; but the argument of the town council would 
be that they wanted sO proma the gardeners until they could raise and sell 
potatoes as cheap as the farmers, and make the town independent of the coun- 
try. Well, suppose the ten oradozen.gardenersshould have bought up nearly all 
the out-lots for that purpose and, having no other cultivation to attend to, should, 
by the aid of machinery, wealth, ete., actually raise potatoes so cheap that after 
the people of the town had bought all the potatoes they wanted of them, at a 
high price, there would still be an overplus, which the gardeners could afford 
to be at the expense of sending to the other towns and undersell the farmers. 
wats the gardeners need a tax on their neighbors for their own protection 
any longer? 


high ince it might still be urged that, if the profits of the gardeners were so 
high, ould hitem kdai oag to tues pie rach mi and so 
But (to make the comparison 
it wired t wealth to machinery, Sagres busi- 
ness, that it could generally be done only by rich companies. ey could then 


undersell any new beginner, and break him up, and then indemnify 
by again raising their prices. Besides, it is seen that al raised more 
oes than were used in town. And would the gardeners ask for an increased 


if they believed it would cheapen the artic's and diminish their profits? 

Another argument is that by encouraging others in town to turn gardeners 
there would be fewer mechanics, etc., left to attend to their old business and more 
gardeners to buy their work. But there but few gardeners needed, as their 
work is carried on by machinery, ete., and it is not machinery, but human be- 
ings that need shoes, leather, salt, sugar, coffes, etc. The can use 
only a small part of articles which are for sale in town, and by their high 
tax they have driven off the farmers, who would have used them in exchange 
for their productions. Is it strange that under such circumstances the garden- 
ers should become rich and the rest of the town complain of hard times? 

Not satisfied with all this, however, reper the gardeners made wealthy by 
this very tax should beg the town council to lay a still higher tax on potatoes. 
Would there be 55 reason or justice in it? It might be natural enough for 
the eners toask, but would you suppose thata town council fairly elected by 
all the citizens would pass such alaw? Would yousuppose that, to gratify one- 
tenth part of the people in the town, they would be willing to increase the already 
heavy burdens of taxation on the other nine-tenths? 

Now, let us suppose that each one of the twenty-six divisions or wards of the 
town wasentitled to elect a member of the town counciland that these eners 
lived in the fonr or five outer divisions, and where, by their wealth, which they 
had got by this very tax, they should be able to control the elections and elect 
mem friendly to their wishes and interests. It would not be very strange if 
uld vote for any amount of tar; but would it not be passing 
her wards or divisions should vote for 


orant, or so far seduced iy lausible 
speeches and fla as to desert the interests of their confiding neighbors and 
vote to tax them still more, ought they ever to be elected again? 

Now, this is a plain and liar example of the operation of the last tariff 
upon the whole United States as to most articles of necessity. The reader will 
be able to make the 1 

After the tariff upon imported cotton cloth ot the kind generally used by the 
mass of the people been kept up until it could be made in the country so 
cheap that no more was imported, the Whigs baye not only continued, but act- 
ually increased the tax. And, from what has been said, it is clear that the effect 
of it isto enrich the wealthy manufacturer without putting a dollar of it into 
the Treasury of the nation. 

We have now the tariff bill before us as it passed at the Jast session, but onr 
limits will only permit us to examine a few of the necessaries of life, for the 
farmer, mechanic, and laborer, as to 


THE AMOUNT OF THE TARIFF TAX, 


The last tariff law provides that all imported manufactures of cotton cloths 
shall pay a tax of 30 per cent. on the value. So that if a farmer or laborer 
buys at the “store” $1 worth for ‘shirts he pays 30 cents more to benefit 
the manufacturer. This is not a small tax for persons in their condition of 
life. But when looked into it is far worse. For mark deception. It is pro- 
vided in another part of the same bill that all cotton cloth which is not worth 
more than 20cents s square yard shall be valued up to 20 cents. Now, there is 
a great deal of that article costs only from 6 to 8 cents to make itat the fac- 
tory. And this is what is generally used, especiaily by the laboring part of the 
people. And yet, by this unjust law, this is valued as high as the superior ar- 
ticle ; that is, at 20 cents a goa That is, all cotton cloth, however coarse, in- 
ferior, or low-priced, is to be valued at 20 cents a yard, in fixing the amount of 
the tax. Now Jet us take a yard of this cloth, which costs but 6cents to make it. 
That is valued at 20 cents. Then a tax of 30 per cent. is put on that value. 
And d per cent. on 20 cents, is just 6 cents for the tax. 

So the tax (6 cents) is equal to the cost of making (6 cents), which is really a 
tax of 100 per cent. on the real value,instead of 30 per cent. ! too, calicoes or 
prints are taxed at the same rate; but, however inferior or low priced, they are 
all valued at 30 cents the square yard. It costs only about 9 cents, on an aver- 

„to make calicoes such as are generally worn by the popie in the West. 
e à yard of calico that costs 9 cents a yard to make ít. It is valued at 30 
hen 30 per cent. tax on that is 9 cents, making the tax just equal to the 

original cost. 

Some articles of this sort are, in this deceptive way, taxed as high as 140 per 
cent, There are many other articles of necessity for the farmers, mecha: f 
and laborers that are taxed in the same ial and unfair manner, which we 
are sorry we have not time to notice. It applies to almost all such articles. But 
the finer and better article, that really costs 30 cents a yard to make it and which 
is used by the rich and fashionable, pays only the same duty. The poor man 
pays then just adouble price for his article on account of the tax, while the rich 
man pays only the real value, and not quite a third more, for the tax! 

For instance: hgh ag man buys at the*' store” $6 worth of the common ar- 
ticle, $3 of which is for the tax, while the rich man, who buys $6 worth of the 
superior article, pays less than a dollar and a half of it asa tax! 

es not sucha tariff make the rich richer and the poor poorer? 

Let us make this plain by a reference to our State revenue law. Suppose it re- 
quired a man to pay as a tax 1 per cent., which is $1 on every hundred dollars’ 
worth of property. Suppose that, like our boasted tariff law, it provided that 
all horses not worth more than $100 should be valued by the assessor up to $100, 
the poor old man who, to raise bread for his children, would plow with an old 
blind horse worth only $15 would have to pay as much tax for it as the richi young 
spark would pay for lis horse worth $100, . 

We ask our farmers and 5 without distinction of party, serious. 
if ras can approveofsuchalaw, We ask them ifthey have not been Gacelved. 
if their confidence has not been abused. 

We have heard this, ay, this very law, imprudently praised on the stump 
and in the press as the poor man’s friend. And if n modest complaint is 
only hinted we sre told that we are making waragainsttherich, Ifthe friends 
of the poor who are ground under the iron heel of taxation mildly protest 
against such treatment they are told not to make war against the rich. he rich 
are to be protected; but if war is made against the poor they are not to be al- 
lowed the — ol deſending themselves. 

This unjust ction against the poor is made still greater in other articles. 
The coarser kind of woolen goods, so much used by the farmerand laborer, and 
especially flannels and baizes, so necessary for infancy, for old age, and sick- 
eran! 2 ee . ape ie ped 5 5 are made ſor yee ayard 

ous tax o cents a yard, ng 17 recent. And the profits 
charged afterwards on the tax, as well as the cost, pinks it a heavy burden on 
the laboring man. But the highest priced ¢roadcloths and the finest flannels 

y afar less tax on the value. And yet such articles are in most danger of 

‘oreign competition. 
It would be some consolation to the farmer if the tax he had to pay should 
the Treasury for the common benefit. But where, as we have shown, the 
taxes are so high that the foreign article is excluded, the domestic article only 
can es and the tax or tariff on it of course goes into the pocket of the 
man r. 


these members 
strange if the members elected in the ot 
it? If, however, they should be so 


to salt—salt, that 8 which the wealthy inbabitant 
Bas but w. an Meow mean 4 exten- 


of the only uses on uses 80 
sivel = „ and 


e von in „is admitted tax free. It is there Ly 
But in this land of = 


ng. 
produce dealers are compelled to pay an ex- 
— the bushel, 


and to have their beef and pork repacked at New Orleans atan expense of n 
dollar a This isa heavy drawback on their profits, and of coursea nent A 
burden on the prime staples of our The uce dealer must buy wi 


The consequence is that we pay an amountof tax on the imported and home- 
ren article both that would buy a far greater quantity of the best salt 


Ough' tax to be continued for the benefit of salt monopo! and the peo- 
le of the West be forced to buy a wet, indifferent arti ata and 
ess weight, and frequently ata still further loss in ght, if t by the 

barrel, occasioned by drainage? 

If we were to notice all the articles of necessity that are enormously taxed by 

fect theret 8 B 
. ſore at n to a very more, of w. every man ise 
competent jud As very few persons are acquainted with the low price of 
some articles a |, We annex a list and their prices, even as long ago as 1832. 
The cost of makin ts. 
One set of 6- Ded serews 18. 6 
A ter’s square, weighing 11 pounds. 63 
One chest! —— — SM 24 
rs $ unds. .. * SE 
One six-barred curry-comb, weight 4 pound. 11 
Pair trace chains, weight 8 pounds. es. 36 
Shovel and tongs, 4) pounds a pair . . 21 


but the wonder will cease when we con- 


M: every 
e.... DAADE ABO OOR AIREA on such articles, to make 
them command the prices they do in ou: “stores.” 

The fault is not in the Western merchant, as we have shown. It is in the tax 
imposed by the high tariff, which goes with the goods and is at last 


yer. 

It may be said that the laborer may pay as little tax as he pleases by bi 
that his necessities compel — 
buy som ; and even if he were to buy nothing he would still his por- 
tion of the understood and easily proved. Ifthe laborer 
should stint and deprive himself of the comforts and necessaries of life, sold at 
the “store,” yet those who did buy, would, by paying the increased price, be 


so much the able to pay the laborer his wages, so trne is it, in most 
instances, that all such impositions, in the long run, weigh on the hands of the 
laborer, Sucha icy is not only unjust, but im tic and unwise. For 


there is noth 
source, 
merely to —— in orex- 


change the products of labor. If labor should cease terests would 
be annihilated, they would pe out of existence., A free la- 
boring and farming interest in a country is its glory and its It consti- 


tutes the very sinews and life-blood of its prosperity. Without its —— 
breath every other interest would sink in death. Every wise Goverumen 
therefore, should foster and encourage, and protect the laborer, 
— * then, manacle, Spss a — 5 its 3 eras 1 
0 r man pays, under tariff, in proportion purchase, more 
hisconk, his shit bis blanket, his salt, aod other necessaries than the rich san 
does for his wines, his furniture, bis silks and - 
Will it ve said that this is spoken for effect? us look into the bill itself. 
“ Facts," it is said, are stubborn things,” and “figures won't lie.“ The 
house tax on salt was only 20 per cent. in 1842, and is now raised to above 100 
r cent., taking the difference of weight into consideration, Common shirt- 
ngs, shectings, and calicoes, from 25 to, in most instances, 100 and even 140 
cent, The silk shoe worn in the ball-room pays no higher duty than the - 


hide shoe worn by the laborer and plowman, 
On the other side, wines and — — fruits pay but 50 cent. and silks gen- 
erally but 30 or 40 per cent. Ornamental feathers, flowers, hair brace- 


lets, chains, ringlets, and curls pay only 25 per cent.: gold or silver jewelry, 
only 20 per cent.; diamonds, only 7} percent. ; other gems, pearls, and precious 
stones, only 7per cent, Is this a poor man's law? 


WILL THIS TARIFF CREATE A HOME MARKET FOR OUR PRODUCTS? 


Those who contend that it will say that there are too many engaged cote | 
the earth, and that we must hire some of them to manufacture = promising 

give them more for their articles than we should have to giveothers. We now 
complain that we can not sell what we produce, or that we sell it too low, which 
is a loss, and we are, it seems, to balance it by buying at a hi what 


we do not produce, which isalsoa loss! Suppose we couldselltoa for- 
eigner a barrel of flour for 200 yards of “domestic,” what do we gain by 
ing to take his “domestic” and be compelied to sell our barrel of flour to one 


of our own factories for 100 yards? Will not man's self-interest prompt him to 
engage in the most profitable business? Is he not ly the best judge of 
what is the most profitable for himself? If you hire him to betake himself 
to a different b ess, do you not pay dear for it? Do you not pay “one 

rice to make him willing ” and “another price for his article?” If you have 

o pay the manufacturer to purchase your nce, what do you gain by it? 
If, by the tariff, you have to give him a double price e a pat hay you not 
just where you were at first, e Ara — 4 — even a do price for 
yours? But we shall prove, shortly, that he not give the double price for 

ours, If he does give you the double wherein is 
fe f he liad to do that 
Tf he bas SO pay Dat os aie a Ne receives ho 
No. When any class of men are protected in their 


bacon, and to salt his stock, ete. This — 
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be that 8 an advantage, a substantial benefit, And it so it comes from 
others. Protection“ to one class is therefore a tax on the rest of the com- 
munity. In buying and selling what is one man's gain must be another's 


loss.“ 
Rest assured that however suceessful members of Co from maufactur- 


until the pro- 


how far that has 
been and is the case we have shown already. 

Let us sec if the manufacturers can give us the double price for our produce. 
Let us see if they can consume it. In the good old times of virtue and sim- 
plicity the mother and daughter in a thrifty former's family did their own spin- 
ning and weaving and were able to clothe their fathers and brothers. By mod- 
ern improvements most of our clothing is made in the large man ories, 
Now su that ten men engaged in manufacturing were to clothe as many 
who might be engaged in raising tas ARE that they showd mutually 
supply each other. But the thrifty farmerand his sons could easily raise a great 
— more visions than the whole family, men and women, could eat. Ten 
able-bodied men, on our Western farms, therefore, can furnish far more than ten 


ion of our manufactories makes the difference still r. That 

difference consists in the wonderful improvements made in machinery. 

tis ascertained that one man, with a spinning machine, can produce as much 
as two hundred and sixty-seven men can, with a one-thread wheel. 

‘ow, even if ittook one manufacturer all his time to make clot for one 
farmer, the same manufacturer, with the assistance of a machine, could make 
enough, from the above calculation, to clothe two hundred and sixty-seven 
farmers. But this labor-saving machine has but one mouth to feed (the man 
who “ tends it”), and one farmer, 157 planting a few more rows of corn, could 
stuff that mouth into an apoplexy. What will the other two hundred and sixty- 
six farmers do with their surplus produce? À 

So much for arguments. Now let us see how far they aro borne out by facts. 
Boston is the arest market nearest the Agn sa manufactories, We have cx- 
amined the prices current of that city for different years, when the tariff was 
high and when it was low. If the protection of manufactures by a high tariff 
increases the consumption of our provisions and raises their price, these price 
currents will show it, 

In 1810, before the last war, the tariff was low. The prices in Boston in that 

ear were, for a barrel of flour, $3.25; in 1816, when the tariff was raised, flour was 
tar. in 1524, when it was raised still higher, flour was $6,62; and in 1828, when 
the highest tariff was imposed, flour was only 55.52. So, in 1816, pork was $22 
a barrel; in 1828 it was only $12. In 1816 corn was $1 a bushel; in 1828 only 55 
cents. Tobacco, in 1816, was $20; and in 1828 only $6.50, Cotton, in 1816, was 30 
cents a pound; in 1824 it was 16 cents; and in 1828 only Il cents. 

But it is needless to multiply examples. Do we not know that it would take 
but a small of our State to supply every manufactory in the United States 
with provisions? The great Mississippi Valley would almost bread the world! 

But, say some, can we not induce our farmers to abandon their lands and turn 
their attention to something else? But to what shall they turn their attention? 
To manufacturing? We have shown that the cotton factories not only supply 
the whole United States at a high price, but send a surplus to foreign countries. 
The * manufactories at the East glut our markets with boots and shoes and 
hats and saddles and tinware and wooden-ware, ete., until our village and 
country mechanics are nearly broken up, 

Well, but what is the remedy, then? To ascertain this, we must first know 
what is the evil. The fact is that the few manufacturers necessary to glut this 
country with their goods can not consume the twentieth part of our surplus 


produce, 

} They exclude, by a high tarif, an immense amount of poor necessaries that 
we could get from abroad in exchange for our provisions. But the foreigner 
can not buy our uce, unless we buy his articles. This is easily proven. It 
is cha ind asan argument for a high tariff, that we can not buy goods 
from abroad unless our staplesaretakeninreturn. This is certainly true. And 
is it not justas true that those from abroad can not buy our produce unless we 
buy th in retorn? If one proposition is true, the other is also. 

‘The fact is that exports and imports must, in a given length of time, be about 
equal. This is admi by every man of experience who has any regard for his 
reputation as a statesman, Mr. Webster, in sustaining this position as true. in 
a clear and forcible argument,“ observes: ‘‘ We inhabit a various earth. We 
have reci means for gratifying one another’s wants. This is the true 
origin of commerce, which is ncthing more than an exchange of equivalents, 
its only object being, in overy stage. to produce that exchange of commodities 
between individuals and between nations, which shall conduce to the advantage 
and happiness of both,” 

Mr. y himself has said: For we are instructed by all experience that the 
consumption of any article is in proportion to the reduction of its price, and 
that, in general, it may be taken as a rule that the duty [tax] forms a portion of 
its prices. John Quincy Adams, in his fourth annual message, also says: “In 
our country a uniform experience of forty years has shown that whatever the 
tariff of daties upon articles imported from abroad has been the amount of im- 
portations hasalways borne an average value nearly approaching to that of the 
exports, though occasionally differing in the balance, sometimes being more 
8 8 —— then, bei 1, thi h dt tti 

m and exports, then, being equal, they who are opposed to our getting 
mooie frora abroad are necessarily opposed to our sending off our surplus prod- 
uce; the one depends on the other. 

6 census of 1840 shows that there were then engaged in trade and manu- 
factures in the United States, including every description of mechanics, white 
and black, siavo and free, only 791,749, while the number of the tillers of the soil 
was ,051, 

A comparison of these numbers proves, first, that if the number of the manu- 
facturers was much increased we could not consume all their products and, 
second, that as largely increased as they could be in reason—that is, to the extent 
of our being able to use all they might make—they could not consume thetwen- 
tieth part of our surplus provisions. i 

This is evident from the fact that even our manufacturing States are largely 
ee and yield great quantities of our staple products, and in the next 

there is no country of the same extent on the face of the globe that, from 

he cheapness and quantity of land and the activity and industry of the popu- 
lation, isso well adapted for furnishing immense quantities of cheap provisions 
as the United States. On the other hand,in Europe, the dearness and scarcity 
population frequently occasion a distress for bread, often 
=e toactual starvation. They would be compelled tosell their articles 
give a high price for our provisions in return. They offer to our 


* Webster's Speeches, volume I, page 282. 


articles, therefore,a more varied and extensive market. Where we bave our 
22 r 

“imports and expo: m on an average, equal, ent t 
these famishing millions can not buy our provisions unless we buy the cheap 
products of their labor in return. x à 

It is fair, i we are compelled to buy all our goods from our own manu- 
facturers, that they should buy all our produce in return. Bat this they can not 
do, and if they did they would remain where they were, 5 Ic 
we go into a partnership of this kind, let not the benefits be all on one side. 
Why should they be suftered to act the part of the "dog in the manger,” nel- 
ther eat our provisions themselves, nor suffer to eat them? 

So it is in relation to cotton, the greatSouthernstaple, This is our most im- 
portant export in paying off our balances for foreign goods. In 1840 our 
cultural exports amounted to about ninety-two and one-half millions of dol- 
lars,of which nearly sixty-nine millions were in cotton. There are about 
2,000,000 of bales produced annually in the United States, and of these our man- 
ufacturers consume but about 300,000. The other 1,700,000 bales must find a for- 
eigu market, and if imports are not received in exchange how are they to be dis- 
posed of? If Southern planters find a ready market abroad for their cotton it 
will be their interest to appropriate every spare acre to its cultivation, as 
most profitable article. And in that event, as in former years, they will supply 
themselves with much of their pork, flour, and other provisions from the West. 
More hands are employed in raising the same value of cotton than in making, 
with the aid of machinery, the same amount in value of manu res. Tt 
the former 8 many mouths are to be fed and backs clothed; in the 
latter but few. our roe got are diminished or excluded by too high a tariff 
our exports of cotton must fall off in the same proportion. And, in that event, 
the cotton planter will be driven to the n ty of devoting a portion of his 
plantation to raising his own provisions. The result is, then, that too higha 
tarif will not only, to a great extent, cut off a fore! market, but also the 
Southern, which is an important domestic market for Western produce. 


WILL A HIGH TARIFF MAKE MANUFACTURES CHEAPER? 


If its friends did ndt sometimes urge this asan argument in its favor, we 
should searcely deem it worthy of a reply. 

Does the manufacturer himself belicve it? He complains that they are now 
too cheap, and therefore he asks for a high tariff to enable him to sell at better 
3 If the manufacturer is embarrassed because he can not sell his goods 

igh enough, would he ask for a high tariff, if it would cause his to fall 
still lower in price? By no means, That would not be“ protection.” Yetthe 
manufacturers were foremost in urging the high tariff upon Congress at its last 
session; and Mr. Simmons, of Rhode Island, himself a wealthy manufacturer, 
was the chairman of the Committee on Manufactures in the Senate, which re- 
ported in its favor. 

Butit is said that prices of manufactures have declined; that cotton goods, 
for instance, are mu 98 now than they were 8 or thirty years ago. 

This is very true. But this has been owing, not to a high tariff, but to the vast 
improvements in machinery. If one man, with the aid of a ine, can now 
spin as much cotton or wool as two hundred and sixty-seven men could for- 
merly,the only wonder is that goods are not much cheaper than they are, 
The truth is low prices are the excuse for and cause high tariffs. But high tar- 
iffs are the enemies of and prevent low prices. If it were not for high tariffs, 
machinery would supply our wants at far less expense. High tariffs are the 
deadly enemies of all the advantages flowing from improvements in the social 
arts, and confine those advantages to a privileged few. : 

It is also insisted that we must resort to a high tariff as a measure of 


RETALIATION, 


The argument assumes that the British dominions will not receive our prod- 
uce except under higher duties, and concludes, therefore, that we must retal- 
iate by imposing high duties on goods we receive from that country. Those 
who urge this argument admit that it would be better for every country to tax 
imports from other countries low and encourage a free exchange of articles, 
but that this plan should not be adopted by one country unless all adopt it. 

In the first place there is a mistake as to the fact. The public documents, 
based on returns, show that, during the seven years ending with and including 
the year 1840, the United States exported of our products to foreign countries 
to the amount of nine hundred and fifty-eight and one-half millions of dollars, 
and 1 of this large amount the Brit ominions alone received more 
one-half. 

In the four years ending with 1840 our exports to Great Britain and Ireland 
alone amounted to above two hundred and thirteen millions of dollars, besides 
the profits being considerably above what we received thence in return. 

It is said, too, that Great Britain takes none of our provisions, But the re- 
turns show that in the year 1810 alone our farmers supplied Great Britain and 
her colonies in the single article of flour and wheat to the amount of above 
twelve and one-half millions of dollars, Great Britain, at that time, had s 
heavy duty on foreign provisions. which no doubt diminished her imports 
in that line, though it could have had but little effect on the profits on what 
was sold, because, as we have shown, the consumer, not the importer, pays 
the tariff tax. The principal effect, then, which it had was to make provisions 
there so dear as to deprive her own laboring classes of a comfortable suste- 
nance, She wished to protect“ the rich landed aristocracy by imposing a 
heavy tax on imported provisions and compel the other classes to buy their 
domestic supply. Tn this way numbers have Pe died of starvation. They 
benefited their aristocracy by trampling millions of the poor into pauperism. 
And now because they have acted so inhuinanly and unjustly towa: their 
por we mustimpose a high tax to benefit our wealthy manufacturers by grind- 

ng the farming interests into the dust. If our high duties could reach the 
landed aristocracy of England it would be retaliation. Butinstead of that they 
Aimiulsh our imports from that country, and that, as we liave shown, dimin- 
ishes our exports of provisions to it, and the fewer provisions we send there the 
greater monopoly is enjoyed by their landed aristocracy in supplying their 
inarket. 

In short, because the wealthy land-holders of England oppress their poor, 
our wealthy manufacturers must retaliate by oppressing ours! 

Besides, just before our late tariff was Great Britain had greatly re- 
duced her duties on our provisions. A comparison of her tariff and ours shows 
that her duties on ae are lower than one-half of the articles in our tariff. 
She actually takes, directly and indirectly, three-fourths of all the n we ex- 
port, Can we talk with propricty of retaliation when our tax on her cottons, 
woo!ens, and crockery ware is nearly double as high as hers on our grain? 

When our opponents admitthat the system of low duties is the best policy, if 
acted on by all nations, why do we select the very time for increasing ours 
when England had just set the example of diminishing hers?* Is there not 
danger that it may induce her to raise hers again? She will certainly do so if 
she 5 governed by the same miserable policy that produced our late tariff. 
aei an event, it is evident, must injure the sale of our surplus produce of 
the West. 

Again, if we exclude, or materially diminish, the importation of goods from 
abroad by taxing ourselves with high prices at home, it will increase the 
amount of freight on our exports. A vessel can take the farmer's produce from 


Saxony, Prussii 
towards a system 


Holland, Belgium, and England have all made advances 
low duties. 
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New Orleans to a foreign country cheaper if it can bring another cargo back. 
Ifthe foreign cargo is excluded from our ports by a high tariff the vessel must 
charge as much for taking our produce abroad as it would for the outgoing 
and return cargo, both. it had a return cargo that cargo would pay half 
the expense of the voyage. freights diminish the profits on the cargo; 
and the merchant can not, in that case, give the farmeras much for his produce, 
for the purpose of shipping it abroad. Bo that in this, as in the other cafes we 
have mentioned, the burden at last fails on the farmer and laborer, to benefit 
the manufacturer by excluding necessaries from abroad, 


A HIGH TARIFF IS INJURIOUS TO COMMERCE, NAVIGATION, AND THE DEFENSE OF 
THE COUNTRY, 


The United States are happily separated from the most powerful nations of 
the globe by the wide ocean, A war with either of them, therefore, must, to a 
great extent, be fought on that element. Ships and sailors are necessary in 
such a contest. Who has not heard—who among us does not feel proud of the 
valor of a John Paul Jones, of the Revolution; of the Porters, the turs, the 
Bainbridges, the Lawrences, and our other naval heroes of the last war, in suc- 
cessfully grappling with proud England, the queen of the sea, the first naval 
pre of the world, on her own boasted element, and tearing from her reluc- 

t grasp the wreath of victory? Who does not seethen ty of keeping up 
the numbers and spirits of our hardy sailors, with whose assistance we can hold 
foreign arrogance and foreign aggression “at arm's length?” 

Now, it is well known that nearly all our brave tars are reared in the mer- 


chant service. They commence their life of peril and daring on the stormy 
deep in trading vessels. This is their apprent Saip Thence they go into our 
ships of warand make our glorious flag respec! n every port and on every 


sea or they enter on of privateers, 
and cripp. his energies, 

But if our merchant vessels are thrown out of employ, what becomes of this 
apprenticeship of the American tar, this nursery of seamen? Whence can our 
men-of-war get their supply of skillful hanis and stout hearts? 

Now, it is manifest that a high tariff, by diminishing imports, diminishes trade, 
and of course diminishes the number of vessels employed in trade. It dimin- 
ishes the shipping interest en in exchanging our products over the whole 
world, Its direct tendency, therefore, is to er e our naval force, which 
been well termed the “ right arm of the national defense,” 

Now let us see how far this is borne out by the facts. During the ten years 
from 1800 to 1810, although our merchant vessels were annoyed by both Eng- 
land and France, they in in tonnage nearly 50 per cent. In the five fol- 
lowing years, even when we were engaged in a war with the immense naval 
poner of Great Britain, our tonnage was but slightly diminished. Butin the 

ollowing fifteen years, ending with the year 1830, under the high tariff of 1816, 
1824, and 1828, our shipping was reau to the amount of 277,819 tons, being 
over 50 per cent., although our population was increased over 50 per cent. Thus 
the high tariffs had nearly destroyed our shipping and had accomplished what 
England, with her thousand ships of war, was unable to effect. 

ow contemplate the other side of the picture, In 1833 the compromise tariff 
was N by which the tariff tax on imports was gradually diminished, from 
time to time, for ten years, and within the nine years since we have more than 
recovered all that we had lost, our foreign tonnage amounting in 1811 to 946,- 
O73 tons, And let it be said that this shipping interest has been exclusively en- 
ed in importing goods from abroad. It was also 5 in taking out at 
east an equal amount of exports, as we have already established. 


WILL A HIGH TARIFF PREVENT A FLOW OF SPECIE FROM THE COUNTRY? 


This is sometimes asserted, and by some may baye been believed. But it is 
plain that no nation, any more than a family, can long continue to buy with 
cash only. Industry must be used; labor must beemployed; something must 
be raised, made,or produced in exchange, or the money gives out.“ And 
then resort must at be had to industry; for, in the course of a limited time, 
“the imports and exports must be equal,“ as we have said already. 

A resort to our own history—to facts—shows, indeed, that high tariffs rather 
have had a tendency to drive specic out of the country. From 1821 to both 
inclusive, there was imported into the United States about eighty-two and one- 
third millions of dollars ($82,331,067), and there was sent out during the same time 
about eighty-five and onc-half millions of dollars ($85,604,131). This was during 
the continuance of all our high tariffs; that is, those of 1816, 1824,and 1828. Dur- 
ing these twelve years, therefore, there was sent out of the country rising three 
and one-quarter millions of dollars ($3,273,064) more than was brought in. 

In March, 1833, the compromise act was er. which, as we have shown, 
gradaally diminished the amount of the tariff to the revenue standard. Butin 
the seven following years, ending with 1840, under a decreasing tariff, there was 
imported into the country about fifty-five millions of dollars more than was 
sent out ($55,004,288), Our authority for these facts is the report of the Whig 
chairman of the Committee on Manufactures of the House of Representatives, 
made at the last session of Congress. If this proves anything, therefore, it 
provos that high tariffs drive specie out of the country and that low tariffs 

ring it back. Let us hear no more of low duties robbing the country of specie. 
What sophistry will selfish interests not resort to! 


IS A MIGH TARIFF AT THIS TIME NECESSARY TO MAKE US INDEPENDENT? 


Our ability to supply ourselves with the necessaries, comforts, and many of 
the Juxuries of life is now on a footing entirely different from what it was dur- 
ing the last war, and even then we were able to live within ourselves. We did 
not import from abroad. and retain for use in 1840, when the duties had been 
diminished to the revenue standard, of blankets more than about 3 cents’ worth 
to ea h of our people, young and old, black and white. Our whole imports of 
woolen goods of every kind, erm bruadcloths, fine worsteds, etc., in the 
same year, was only about 30 cents 

The last census shows that we have 20,000,000 of sheep, and our yearly cro) 
of cotton amounts to 2,000,000 of bales, and of this we use less than the sixt 
part. Who can say that we should suffer for want of clothing in time of war? 

Our whole import of iron in that year after deducting what was by rail- 
roads and admitted free of duty was only 22,715 tons, being less than one-twen- 
lieth part of our own production. Yes; nineteen-twentieths of the iron we or- 
dinarily use is made within ourselves, 

We have long been in the habit 


Then, as to articles and munitions of war. 
Of arms, we have the . We 
„which 


espoiling the enemy's commerce 


of making our own cannon. 
have two public armories, and contracts with seven private armo. 

furnish above 40,000 arms every year. And we have on hand above 690,000 mus- 
kets and more than 20,000 rifles belonging to the public. Of gun-powder, we 
e in 1840 only about four thousand five hundred dollars’ worth ($4,521), 
and we exported the same year nearly one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
Jars’ worth ($117,347). 

We have, therefore, an abundant and increasing supply of the materials of 
war; but, if we had not, what sort of an argument is that for taxing cottons, 
woolens, salt, and crockeryware? It is che best, however, that the manufact- 
urers have, and if it is a poor one they try to make it up by urging it the oftener. 
Selfishness never sleeps. 


IS THE PRESENT HIGH TARIFF IMPARTIAL IN ITS OPERATIONS? 


Many of the remarks already made might be referred to this head. But we 
desire to submit a few more to the candid reader. We say the candid reader, 
for in the recent state of political excitement, there were, and donbtless there 
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are, some who will not be convinced; some hayran py geen are too strong 

or argument; some who are so anxious for office t inter- 
ests of the people nre of less importance in their eyes than attainment of 
short-lived distinction. Strange as it may seem, there are some who would be 
sorry to find their opponents right. With such, it would be lost time to argue. 
We only ask the attention of those of all parties who desire to know the 
truth for its own sake, 

We have already proved that the operation of a high tariff is to co one 
part of the community to pay another class of persons a h r price for their 
products. We will now examine the whole amount of these higher prices 
caused by the late tariff and compare the numbers and occupation of those 
who pay and those who get paid. 

The census taken in 1840 shows that there were then in the United States 
8 persons en in farming! or agriculture, and that the produets ot 
their labor and their amounted in the year to 794,000,000. makes 
$213 to each tiller of the soil. 

The census also shows that there were 791,000 persons engaged in trade and 
manufactures, and that their products were $394,000,000 in the year, which gives ~ 
$500 to each of tem.“ 

Now, in the present times, which man most needed protection, the manufact- 
m who makes $500 a year, or the farmer, who makes only $213a year, not one- 

The above does not yet show the full extent of the evil. 

For from this number of 791,000 persons en in 
should be taken our village and country nies, whose pronis onerar are 
not larger than those of the farmer and who are greatly inj by the over- 
shadowing competition of the ares Shoes of the old States. 

And we should also take from number the mere bands or workmen em- 
ployed in these factories; for, as they receive only their humble wages, the 
profits caused by the high tariff go to the rich companies or individuals who 
own those establishments, 

Is not the farmer and laborer equally entitled to protection? At any rate, if 
either part of the community is to be favored, ought it not to be the many and 
not the few? Yet we find the smallest class, who are already doing more than 
—— as profitable a business as the others, are to be still further benefited at 
their expense. 

Is it just, is it . that these few wealthy manufacturers on whose 
behalf it was prom in 1816 that a! protection! of three years would be 
sufficient, and who bave since received higher and higher protection,“ should 
ne aR Ric e have many oftheir goods "protected 

3 ust, is it fair tha ey show! ve many o eir 
4 thers are none of the same kind brought into the country compete 
w em 

Is it just, is it necessary, that on articles costing 6 cents a yard they shall make 
the farmer pay 9 cents a yard more; on one costing 3 or 4 cents, 6 cents more; 
on one costing § cents, 14 cents more? 

And now, how are the farmers and laborers benefited in return? The man- 
ufacturer, as we have shown, can not consume the twentieth of the farmer's 
provisions. Further than that, although a heavy duty on coarse and 
woolens from abroad is imposed, for the purpose of compelling the laborer to 
pay a high price to the manufacturer for his article, yet the farmer's wool is in- 
wiequately protected in return. One of the reasons u: for a high tariff on 
woolen goods was that, if the manufacturer could get a h price fur them, he 
would be able to give the farmer a high price for the wool to make them of, 
Now, the woolof which such are made can be and is imported from South Amer- 
ica at 7centsa pound. But our farmers can not afford to sell such wool for less 
than 30 or 35 cents a pound. And now mark the difference. While the manu- 
facturer insists that cheap woolen gi such as he makes, shall not be brought 
into*the country except u tax, ranging from 40 to 175 pr cent., which allows 
him, to a great extent, a monopoly of the market, the South American wool is 
taxed only 5 per cent. A pound of such woo), costing 7 cents, is taxed, there- 
fore, but one-third of a cent! It is useless for the farmer to try to sell wool 
for a saving price under such circumstances and against such competition. 

Now, the main object of a tariff, say its friends, is to make us independent, 
But what is the use of being independent as to the cloth if we are not inde- 
pendent as to the wool of which it is made? 

We here see that the manufacturer can sell his woolen at a high price, 
to the farmer, butinstead of taking the farmer's wool in return, at 30 or 2% cents, 
he buys an equal article from South America for not more than 7} cents! Pri- 
vate gain is his object; and to blind the eyes of the people he talks about in- 


dependence, t Not only $ 
on 
di Is at last 


e and manufactures 


And what is the umount of tax caused by the tariff that we 
that which is paid into the Treasury by the importer, and which 
by the consumer, as we have shown, but also the profits charged on it 
goes into the pocket of the merchant. Bat all that is much the smallest part. 

The articles imported from abroad, and which are taxed, amount to not quite 
one-seventh part of similar articles made in our own country. of 
imposing that tax, as we have said, is to enable the manufacturers of ilar 
articles at bome to sell them higher. It follows, therefore, that as the price is 
incr on all those articles, home-made as well as fore for every dol- 
lar we pay into the Treasury on foreign articles we pay $7 to the manufacturer 
on the domestic article besides the profitscharged on it by every trader through 
whose hands it passes until it is bought for use, The whole amount collected 
for the national revenue is very large (estimated underthe present Whigadmin- . 
istration at $32,000,000); but when itis considered that seven times that amount 
is also paid to manufacturers, and swelled to from one-half as much to an equal 
amount more for profits, is it wonderful that the mass of the people are ke 
poor? Is it strange that the sterile and barren manufacturing States should 
ealthy and that the people of the other States should com- 


from the merchant which are taxed by the high tariff, and should be able to 
carry out this resolution by depriving himsel 
r necese 
to b bef thi tof 3 
continue to buy as ore; the same amount of money or pe wou 
: 3 
a fair 


the sun, 
can notescape. r 

If this could be seen in the shape of a direct tax, exempting rich manufact-. 
urers living in Indiana from its operation and making itso much heavier on 
the rest of society, who would submit to it? But what would be said if the law 
in addition to thatshould require that we should pay seven times as much more 
as a direct tax to the manufacturers themselves? Bad as this would be, yet, if 
the manufacturers were living among us, the money would still be in the coun- 
try and we might hope to get a part of it back for our labor. But under the 


*Strictly speaking, all laborers and mechanics, inseparable from agriculture, 
should be counted with them, 1 are not favored by the tariff. This 
would make the number above four millions, And from the manufacturers 
should be taken those engaged in commerce and navigation, which would leave 


a little above a quarter of a million, 
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operation of a high tariff the money goes to swell pampered 
aap bee as not one-twentieth of the farmer’s produce could be taken 
in ex ge for it nineteen-twen of the tax w. go, never to return. 


NOW WHAT, IN RETURN FOR ALL THIS, HAS THE FARMER AND LABORER RECEIVED? 


We ber pod os 8 ihe apes 2 72 — 

e jon. o e the a 0 most gra- 
8 punan in this bill that any Beet, rk, wheat, flour, oats, and corn im- 
port abroad shall pay a duty! Asif we were afraid thatthe half-starved 
of foreign countries could spare these articles, send them here and undersell 
us! Underseli us in our own country, when our complaint is that we raise 
more than we can sell and can only sell at the lowest prices! 

Pretend to exclude foreigners from sending provisions into our country when 

themselves are dying in their cellars and in their streets for want of such 
provisions! The manufacturers prevent the importation of articles from abroad, 
which, of course, must prevent the foreigner from exchanging them for our 
5 is rotting in our stacks, barns, and cribs. And then, as a set off, 
gay the foreigner shall not bring agricultural produce to Indiana! This is noth- 
ing but the mockery of protection to the farmer. They know that such prod- 
uce can not be brought here. They might as well protect the buckeye trees und 
logs of our endless forests. In — in return for the taxes we pay the 
manufacturer, we have the consolation of finding by this bill that no hewn tim- 
ber can be brought from a foreign country into Indiana without paying a duty: 

It 1 from the official documents that the revenue would be increased 
by all the butter brought into the country only about $400 in the year, by all 
the wheat flour only and by all the lard not quite 93 cents! How ridicu- 
lous to talk of the amount of such accidental importations as a competition! 

Let us not be misunders! Weare the friends of the manufacturers. We 
rejoice in the mechanical and chemical improvements of the age, by which na- 
tions are clothed with far less labor and at far less expense than formerly. We 
are fied to see industry encouraged and rewarded everywhere, but we do 
object to the elevation of the interests of a few above those of the many, to give 
Ss Pt sae it is not needed at the expense of honest labor which is cry- 

or ` 

it not be said that we are opposed to American labor or to home industry. 
We claim to be, and can prove that we are, more friendly to great inter- 
ests on which, under a kind Providence, our national wealth and happiness 
depend, than our opponents themselves, We are not for the home league, on 
the part of a pampered few, to fleece and rob the needy and suffering multi- 
tude. Is there no American laborer but what is foundin the wealthy factories? 
Is there none at the plow, the scythe,and the sickle? Have we no home crops, 
home of cattle, and home flocks of sheep? 

Home industry! At that inspiring name the tide of patriotism rushes to our 
heart, we raise our heads and cast our eyes over our whole beloved country. 
We can not fetter and contract our affections to the noisome precincts of the 

But see! Look abroad over our thousand hills and boundless 


f the prairie, where golden harvests have slept ever since the flood.“ 
There is home ind: i 

his cattle, and taking 
at his wife and da 
thing to save what 
is“ industry.” 

This class exceeds all others in society, both in numbers and importance. 
Without them our wi and fertile lands would be as valueless as the 
deserts of Arabia. Not a house would be built did he not feed the builders. 
Not a village or city would spring into existence or continue to exist did they 
not draw ce and wealth from the farmers around them. Not a ship 
floats whose f ht is not, in the first instance, the product of his toil or the 
labor of those whom he feeds. The lawyer, the doctor, the divine, the*me- 
chanie, the seaman, the soldier, the public officer, the merchant, the banker, 
the broker, the idler, and the knave are all fed from his hands, clothed by his 
toil. The wealth of the Girardsand the Astors is the accumulation of his indus- 
try; it is he who fills the treasury of states and nations, builds navies, and sup- 
ports armies, Without him society can not exist and the world would be sur- 
rendered to a few pag mera rion YA living by the chase. 

This is the “ homeindustry * which, above all others, merits “protection.” 
But what“ ection" does he obtain or ask? 
Government to oo Does the emigrant expect or ask the Government to cut 

his cabin low up the 

farmer ask or expect the Government to build his fences or plow his fields? 
to his Government and say: My land is poor; I can scarcely get 
protection; I beg you to impose a tax on the produce of my 
ive lands, my crop will sell higher and I may get 

the State Legislature with such a 


ards of the one and the inconveniences of the other; that it would be as unjust 
to tax his neighbor's crops to enable him to sell his goods at a higher price as 
it would be to take his neighbor's property without consideration and give it 
to him. 

There are but few men in society who advocate an equal distribution of prop- 
erty by law, and these are ized as and levelers. But is not a 
When the law com- 


not thereby become poor. 
wealth of England is occasioned by her 


uoed her high tariffs.“ He ought to have added that they had also pro- 
duced toil, the starvation, and death of millions, ‘There is no doubt that 
the tendency of a high create the wealth of a few, but itis by rob- 


and wear and it would be chea: The laborer would retain more of 
ta of h t a certain amount of work in a given 

„ and so of a county or State or a nation. 

products of this labor constitute the wealth of the individual or com- 

munity, If these products are engrossed bya few so much the would be 

left to the others. 


If half the people are engaged in splendid buildings, which of them- 
selves put nothing in the mouth 8 it must make provisions dearer 
and poorer, Great weal: 


the th is.always found in company with 
poverty. As much as the er classes o gland surpass the wealthy of 
our country in splendor and luxury, in the same degree is the poverty and 


m greater 
widely extended. We object, therefore, to any policy which tends to make the 
distinction between the poor and the rich still greater in the United States. We 
believe there is more real virtue and happiness in a farming community than 
there is in! towns, and for the reason, not only that all persons, male and 
female, labor in the country, more or less, but also that there the inequality is 
not so great between the rich and the poor. 

In no other country is there so unequal a distribution of wealth as in Eng- 
land, and in none has the condition the laborer so steadily become worse, 
The misery of the great body of the people seems to have increased in precisely 
the same proportion that the nation has me more wealthy, We haveseen 
the English laborer under this system losing the comforts, the necessaries, and 
sometimes even life itself. We have seen him give up the use, first, of meat, 
then of bread, and. in some cases, even of potatoes, until he was actually re- 
duced to eat the sowings, made of the starch in which the cloth had Soar 
sized at the factories. 

And this is the country whose tariff system we are called upon to adopt, that 
we may have our palaces and poor-houses also! 4 

Whatever may be the secret wishes of their leaders, es ly in other States, 
we are confident that the mass of the Whig oaks Ps 8 virtuous and 
industrious farmers and mechan not w. that England should be held 
up as an example for imitation in this 


HIGH TARIFFS ARE CALCULATED TO DEFEAT THEIR PROFESSED OBJECT, 


The main object of a tariff, as we have said, is, or should be, to raise a revenue. 
But if the taxes imposed on articles from abroad are too high, they either di- 
minish the amountimported or shut them out altogether. ry oy are im- 
ported, less taxes are at the custom-house, If the tax is bo high that the 
foreign article can not afford to pay the tax and afterwards sell for a saving 
price, it will not be bronght into the country at all. In that case no goods 
would pass through the custom-house to pay taxes, and, no taxes being collected 
in that manner, there would be no way left to supply the Treasury but by ex: 
cises or direct taxation, which the friends of a high tariff profess to abhor, The 
quantity of articles from abroad that can be in a country is in proportion 
to the number of its people. Every tax on such articles, as we have proved, 
raises their price, and the priceis raised in proportion to the amount of the tax. 
If such articles are raised a little bya tax, the poorest of the people 
only will be prevented from buying them. 

If such taxes are raised still higher, those who are a little better off than the 

will next be unable to buy, and so on, until — 5 ure so high that, from 
inabilityoron account of domestic competition, none will buy, and then the rev- 
enue from that source will cease altogether. If the taxes are very high, although 
the amount paid on a particular article is then greater, yet there will be fewer of 
such articles sold on account of the high price, and consequeutly fewer brought 
into the country, and therefore less revenue collected. So that, if the taxes are 
either too high or too low, the revenue will be diminished at the custom-house. 
3 is to raise a great amount of revenue, therefore, a medium should 

observed. 

A high tariff also diminishes the revenue by encouraging smuggling. It raises 
the price of the article so much that the smuggler is tempted to Ering it into the 
country secretly to avoid paying the tax at the custom-house. More or less of 
this smuggling is pi in every country; but the temptation to it is stronger 
where the tariff is high and of course more extensively practiced. 

It is computed that when the tariff duty in England is 20 cent. the smug- 
gier can afford to run the risk of punishment by violating the law. 

But Great Britain is densely ulated and has but a limited coast or frontier 
to guard against the smuggler. The revenue officers and naval and military 
force for the prevention of smuggling in that country are also far greater than 
they are in the United States. Now, —— the face of all these obstacles, a tariff 
of 20 per cent. causes smuggling in England, what will be the effect in our coun- 
try, with a coast and frontier of 8,000 miles and a tariff of 36 per cent. and up- 
wards? The United States is divided from Canada only by es, a river, or 
a mere fence. Nothing has been more common than for persons 
to cross into Canada to buy their store goods,” which ey conld get much 


That a high tariff diminishes the revenue has been proved by experience. In 
England, when the duty on coffee was reduced from Ls, Gd. (33 cents) to 6d, (11 
cents) a pound, that is to only one-third, the revenue collected from it was, 
notwithstanding, three times that of the former amount. And so in our own 
country. A publie document of last session shows that we collected vastly more 
revenue from sugar when the tax on it was low than when it was high. 

Even in tax-ridden England the truth isadmitted. One oſ herstatesmen, Lord 
John Russell himself, lately observed: Upon a careful view of our commercial 
imports, we came to the conclusion that by removing prohibitions and lessen- 
ing restrictions it was possible to replenish the treasury, and at the same timeto 
secure to the working classes a greater command of the necessaries of life at 
steady and moderate prices. Ought we to be less anxious in this free country 
to devise a system that will put the taxes more into the Treasury and less into 
the ets of the manufacturer, and that will cheapen the necessaries of life 
Or is an American statesman to be less humane than an 


The trade of the Island of Cuba, exports and imports, is nearly four times 
theamount of ours, per head of her population, and three times that of Eng- 
land, and yet the duties there are often less than 20 and seldom exceed 25 per 


cent. 

But in Spain, whose tariff is higher than that of any other country in Christ- 
endom, a constant wa the military is carried on against the smuggler 
or contrabandist, to prevent a violation of the laws. 

We have then impartially endeavored toshow some ofthe evilgofa high-tariff 
system, and especially of that passed at the last session of Co; and itsin- 
jorious effects upon the morals of the country and the prosperity and happiness 
of laboring millions. We have sought to warn our virtuous countrymen, re 
it is too late, not to follow the fatal example of 8 countries by adopting 
their laws or their policy, for the unequal distribution of wealth—a system of 
Jaws and policy which inevitably tends to make the rich richer and the poor 


rer. 

Pot may be asked, that as a tariff has always existed in this country and neither 
party, proposes to abandon it, what kind of a one does the Democratic party 
offer? 

We answer promptly a tariff for revenue, and lest that should be regarded as 
too vague a reply we will set forth the plan in detail. We believe, nay, we are 
confident, that if only the expenses of the Government which are absolutely 
necessary were ra by means of a tariff it would give every desirable protec- 
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tion to our manufactures of every kind, and at the same time repress monop- 
olies and yield an ample revenus for the wants of the country. 
To ascertain what would be a sufficient revenye it will be necessary to com- 


pare different periods of our A 

At the last session of r. Fillmore, the Whig chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, estimated our national expenses at $27,000,000. To 
raise this amount it would be necessary to impose a of thirty-two millions, 


the overplus being required to pay the expenses of collection, 

Next, judging from the ave quantity of goods then and previously im- 
ed into the country, when the duties were low, and on which a duty or tax 
was to be laid, it was estimated that the amount of such imports would be about 
$89,000,000 in a year. 3 

Now, if $32,000,000 were to be raised on eighty-nine millions of goods, it would 
make an average duty on each article of about 36 per cent. 

Then, as cash payments of duties and other restrictions are required by the 
last tariff law, it has been computed that it would amount, as compared with 
former tariffs, to about 39 or 40 per cent., for an average tax, or, as it is called, 
a horizontal tariff. 

This amount, the Democratic party contend, is entirely too large, and aed 
in many cases, it would amount toa prohibitory tariff; that is, the tax im 
would be so high as to prevent many articles being brought in, which would, 
to that extent, dry up the revenue from source. 

But this was the smallest part of theevil. Notsatisfied with haying this high 
average duty, the Whigs insisted on having, in an excessive degree, what are 
called discriminating duties; that is, to raise the duties on some articles far 
above the average duty (of from 36 to 40 per cent.) up to 100 and even 175 per 


cent, 

The different interests—the lead mines, the iron works, the woolen manu- 

factures, the cotton manufactures, the salt companies—were each struggling in 

which should get the greatest discriminating duty in their own favor. 
And we have shown that in many cases, especially in those of cottons and 
woolens, of the class of necessaries, the tax im, was enormous, even after 
such manufacturers had attained such strength and wealth as, by the former 
admissions oftheir own friends, not to need further“ protection.” 

Now, supposing the principle of protection“ to be just, the question arises, 
how far it o bh TO Ea vactiod. ae ibe acount of the tax imposed. To ascer- 
tain this it will be proper to sce how high the tariff has been at different times 
in the United States. 

The average duties from 1789, and covering the administration of General 
Washington, were ony 12} per cent., and often much less, except in the case of 
one article, and even that was but 15 per cent. 

From 1800 to 1808, covering Mr. Jefferson’s administration, the average duties 
Were but 20 percent. And yet the names of Washington and Jefferson are 
sometimes claimed as favorable to a high protective tariff.“ Even the tariff 
of 1816 averaged not quite 30 per cent. And it was under that tariff that Mr. 
Webster admitted that the cotton manufacturers had“ d the point of com- 
petition." Notwithstanding this, the tariff of 1524 (which, it is confessed, was 
a tective tariff) raised the duties to an average of 35 percent. The tariff of 

„which has been called the “bill of abominations,” went still beyond that, 
and such was ita unequal and oppressive operation that it had well-nigh occa- 
sioned a civil war and a disruption of the Union. 

Finally, to restore aud quiet, what was called the ‘compromise bill” 
was introduced by Mr. Clay in 1833, which provided that every two years a 
part of this enormous tax should be taken off until at the end of nine or ten 
years it should be reduced to a duty of only 20 per cent. nearly or quite! hori- 
zontal,” for a revenue tariff. In his speech on that bill, Mr. Ulay said: Now 

ve us time, cease all fluctuation and agitations for nine years, and the manu- 

urers in every branch will sustain themselves against foreign competition, 
Iam anxious to find out some principle of mutual accommodation, to satisfy, as 
far as practicable, both parti to increase the stability of legislation, and at 
some distant day, but not too distant, when we take into view the magnitude 
of tho interests which are involved, to bring down the rate of duties to the rev- 
enue standard, for which our opponents have so long contended.” 

He further observed that viewing itin this light it fe age tte there were eight 
yearsand a half and nine years and a half, taking the ultimate time, which 
would be an efficient 88 the remaining duties would be withdrawn by 
a biennial reduction. * * * He had no doubt the rate of duties guarantied 
would be continued after the expiration of the time if the country continued at 
peace.” And he asked: What man who is entitled to deserve the character of 
an American statesman would stand up in his place, in either House of Con 
and disturb this treaty of and amity?“ In his speech, on the 25th of Feb- 
“acre on the same bill, Mr. Clay further remarked : 

“The bill before us strongly recommends itself by its equity and impartiality. 
It ta vors no one interest and no one State by an unjust sacrifice of others. It 
deals equally by all.” What was this but saying that the tariff of 1828 (which 
was chan by the compromise) was not equitable and im ; that it did 
not favor some interest and some States by an unjust sacrifice of others; and 
that it did not deal equally by all? And had not the people a 9 
in the promise thus solemnly made, that no man entitled to the c ofan 
American statesman would afterwards endeavor to disturb “this treaty of 
e een . bill passed by Co: both parties eral} i 

e comprom was y Congress, pa gen y voting 
for it (though the Democratic members preferred s shorter time than eight or 
ten years to bring thè duties to the revenue standard), and President Jackson 
approved the bill. Mr. Clay received much praise for this measure, and was re- 
garded by his political friends as the- cator” of the country. 

Many of the Democratic party, however, expressed their fears that there would 
be another attempt made to impose a high protective tariff on the country, but 
they were denounced by their opponents as alarmists and as endeavoring to ex- 
cite the ZnS mind for mere political effect. 

To quiet the people on this subject. Mr. Clay in his speech at Hanover Court- 
House, Va., renewed the pledge that the compromise act should not be disturbed; 
and General Harrison, also, in his Zanesville letter, stated that he never wou 
agree “to its being altered or * 

After the anti-Democratic party nme into power by the election of 1810 and 
after the death of General Harrison, their leaders still professed to be in favor 
of the compromise. They still professed to favor a tariff for revenue only. 
They knew that Mr. Clay had said that by the time the compromise act had 
brought down the duties to the revenue standard the factories would be in a 
prosperous condition and need no protection, and no change should be made in 
the comprom Notwithstanding all this, the result shows that they wanted 
to have a high protective tariff, and many of the less prudent among them and 
political editors came out openly for that measure. t how were they to ac- 
complish it, in the fuce of all their pledges to the contrary. 

General Ha: m was gone, to be sure, and he would be no obstacie to their 


es 

They took the ground, therefore, that they were still for a tariff for revenue 
only. But the amount of that revenue was another question, andif they could 
find a plausible excuse for increasing it, there would be no difficulty in the 
way; because, according to their reasoning, the greater the amount of revenue 
the er must be the tariff, and thus by increasing the revenue and expendi- 
tures they could push up the tariff to any amount. Every expedient, therefore, 
was resorted to for an excuse to expend money. 

They cha: that the Government had been left greatly in debt by the pre- 
vious administration, Some boldly asserted thata debt had been created under 


— Van Buren’s administration of $40,000,000 and that it would require a high 
ariff to raise money to pay it. 

Their own Secretary of the Treasury since, Rowers peer officially that 
the whole amount of that debt was not quite five and a millions. 

Wee ony. increase of the tariff necessary to pay off that debt; and, if so, how 
m 


To answer that question we must advert to a few other facts, 

It will be recollected that Mr. Clay, before the election in 1840, declared in his 
speech at the Hanover Court-House that the $13,000,000 was sufficient for the 
yearly expenses of the Government, that being asserted to be the yearly amount 
expended under Mr. Adams. The same amount was insisted upon by the 
Georgia Whig memorial at the extra session. 

Our population, public works, Revolutionary pensions, purchases of Indian 
territory, ete., very much increased, however, since that time, and men of 
reflection saw that such pledges could not be redeemed. Still the administra- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren considered it practicable to reduce the yearly expenses 
to eighteen (and probably to only seventeen) millions, and were gradually 
Jessening to that amount. The public documents show that the expenses of 
General Jackson's and Mr. Van Buren's Administrations, taken together, av- 


erregea but $21,000,000 a year, 

nder those Administrations more money had probably been expended for 
Indian lands, and certainly more for pensions (which had been greatly in- 
creased), than all the other Administrations since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. The whole of the public debt had been paid off. Three and a half mill- 
ions in the shape of duties had been relinquished on imported railroad iron. 
And there was a clear gain besides of $28,000,000 of surplus revenue, divided 
among the States, over and above all expenses, and which ought toset off the 
small debt of five and a half millions left by Mr. Van Buren's Administration; 
that is, on the supposition that Secretary Forward's and Secretary Ewing’s re- 
ports are correct as to the amount of that debt, and they would not be likely to 
underrate it. And all these were not the only benefits conferred on the conn- 
try during those Administrations. We have said that the tariff was reduced by 
the compromise in 1833. It is ascertained by the public documents that the 
duties actually paid into the Treasury from 1834 to 1838, inclusive, under that 
reduction was about eighty-six and one-third millions of dollars ($86,344,299), 
and that, if the high tariff of 1828 had continued in force and the same amount 
of imports, one hundred and twenty millions more would have been drawn 
from the profits of the people in the shape of a tariff tax, besides at least an 
equal amount as a tax into the pockets of the manufacturers, on domestic arti- 
cles. If the calculation were continued down from 1838 to the time that the late 
high tariff was passed the amount would be still greater. 

Independent of all this, the Florida war was a source of expense and embar- 
rasament. The paper money system, too, was at its height, money was plenty, 
and property of all kinds high. Yet Mr. Van Buren's Administration was maak 
ing strenuous exertions to reduce the expenses. The estimates for the public 
expenses which his secretaries laid before Congress were low; but that bod 
always made the appropriations far beyond the estimates. And nearly eve 
Whig in Con voted for the excess uniformly, with a few of the Democrats, 
and hence the appropriations would pass. The public journals show these 

ots. 

In spite of all of these obstacles, however, the expenses of Mr. Van Buren's 
Administration fell, in 1839, to twenty-five, and in 1840, to less than twenty-three 
millions ($22,339,356,)t and if the same policy had been 3 in the 
Whig party, after they came into power, the expenses of 1311 would have been 
under twenty millions, and those of 1842, not over $15,000,000. z 

Instead of this, they expended, in 1411, above twenty-six and one-third mill- 
ions ($26,396,997), being about four millions of dollars (84,057,641) more than was 
expended under Mr. Van Buren in the previous year. 

The amount expended and appropriated by them during the extra session 
alone was rising five millions of dollara ($5,013,705). If this sum had been saved 
there would have been no debt, atleast not exceeding half a million of dollars. 

They also la: y increased the civil list, and after all that was said of the ex- 
travagance of the Florida war under the Democratic Administration they in- 
creased the military expenditures alone in 1541 $2,000,000 more than of 
1840, under Mr. Van Buren, with the Florida cam; nson his bands. 

Pre a two yearsthe national debt had been increased by them to above 

We omit noticing the many items of extravagance by which this indebtedness 
was brought about, as that is foreign to our subject. Our only object is to show 
that the country was needlessly plunged into debt as an excuse for a high 
tariff, We have seen that solemn pledges were made that the compromi 
should not be violated, that an “impartial and equitabie tariff,” which should 
“favor no one interest or State to the inju of others,” should be maintained; 
in a word, that the tariff should be brought down to the revenue standard. 

did not dare to violate this pledge openly or directly. But mark the deceptive 
movement! Ifthe expenditures or debt of the nation are large the revenue to 
meet it must be large, and then the tariff to supply the revenue must be large, 
so true is it that extravagance high taxes and high taxes breed ex- 
travagance in return. It was then determined that the Government should be 
plunged intodebt, and we have melancholy experience that it is not so 

a thing to get into debt, however hard it may be to get out. 

But it had been said that it was necessary to impose a high tariff a ag doa 
the debt left by the last Administration. Let usexamine this position. Wehave 
seen that what is at last admitted by the official report from the Treasury De- 
8 that the amount of that debt did not exceed five and one-half mill- 

‘ons, We have seen, too, that it was proclaimed by Mr. Clay that thirteen mill- 
ions would defray the efpenses of the Government, And Fe we have also 
seen that Fillmore estimated, for the yearly expenses of the Government, twen- 
ty-seven and a half millions. That is, he estimated fourteen and a half millions 
more than be had proposed as sufficient for all expenses, to pay off five anda 
1 We ask the honest and reflecting of all parties if this is reason- 

e 

But what is still worse, with all this excess in the revenue, they issue Treasury 
notes, and go into the market to borrow money; and yet, so far are they from 
paving of that debt that they have in less than two 8 since they have been 

n power, created a debt of their own to the amount of at least $16,000,000 more! 
And this debt in a state of rapid and fearful increase! The last report from the 
—— Department (December 15, 1842) shows that the expenses of the present 
year will far exceed the receipts, and the Secretary ex ly recommends, to 
meet these expenses, further taxation, by an extension of the tariff! : 

But the Whig majority in Congress, it seems, are GF carne that all this 
debt will not be sufficient excuse or justification for violating the compromise 
and keeping up a permanently high tariff. They therefore propose a ‘ 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE PROCEEDS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


‘These proceeds have always been paid into the National Treasury, and, with 
the tariff revenue, have defrayed the national expenses for the common t 
ofall the people, and, as we have shown, are not now even sufficient for that pur- 


pose. 
If the public lands money is taken out and applied to any other object it is 


*The whole amount of these appropriations above the estimates was more 
than seventeen millions of dollars ($17,779,074). 


+See Secretary Ewing's report to that effect. 
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reach the people themselves. ft goes into the State treasury, and whether it 
will 3 be prudently managed, whether it will share the fate of the sur- 
plus revenue funds formerly distributed to the States, whether it will be lent 
to favorites who will break and leave their securitiesto pay, or whether it will 
: be uselessly expended would depend altogetheron the Legislature. The whole 
circle of this operation, therefore, is easily seen, Themoney is first paid by the 
ple for public lands. A part of it gets into the Treasury for the common 
iiA It is distributed at some further expense to the treasuries of the differ- 


ent States. And this is calleda gift. But it is like the Indian's gift; something 
is in return. The hole made by the operation in the National Treas- 
ury must be filled again. To dothis the tariff must be increased. If the people 


had to pay but the same amount back again the operation would only be a fool- 
ish one. But, as in the way of manufacturers’ profits, merchants’ profits, and 
officers’ fees, they pay back a far larger amount, itis oppressive. Aud, as in the 
other case we have mentioned, it is at last wrenched from the hand of labor to 
benefit the manufacturer, Away, then, with this policy of taking money from 
one pocket and putting less back into the other. Stripped of its d ise, itis 
thus seen that if distribution is intended as a gainful speculation it is ridiculous, 
if itis regarded as a gift it is a mockery, and if it is intended as a bribe it is an 


the merehants’ 
more, It was 


from being laid on the pronis of the State. 
State taxes are on the a 


this d . 

Many other arguments i but our limits 
forbid, nor are they regarded as necessary. It is only surprising that the scheme 
“was ever pro) , and still more so that it should be seriously persisted in. 
It was intended to benefit peculiar interests, and it was hoped that the ignorance 
of the people would fail to detect its fallacy, 

We have thus seen the vast and rapid increase of a national debt. We have 
seen that the declaration that thirteen millions was sufficient for the yearly ex- 

of the Sore ie Whee was 3 77 1810. we have seen 5 on 
getting into power the ve chan, eir views, and now expend more 
than twice that amount, ee what was expended under the former Admin- 
istration. And that,too,although money is much scarcer and will buy at least 
twice as much as could be done with the inflated currency when Mr. Van Buren 
had charge of the Government. Wehaveseen this extravagance in high places, 
while the people are groaning under debt, are pinching themselves in their 
own expenses. The States also are reducing the salaries of their officers, and 
are passing their valuation laws“ and “stay laws.“ Why at this time of uni- 
versa] distress are the expenditures of the nation not diminished also? Why 
are their taxes i ? Do the Whig leaders suppose that by bawling so 
lustily for reform they will not be suspected of extravagance themselyes? Did 
they not do it for that purpose? Do they suppose that as they have “ got their 
names up as pure men they can now lie abed till noon?" Where, we ask, are 
the pledges of retrenchment and reform so profusely made before the election 
in 1840? Where is the improvement in business so loudly proclaimed and so 
pope omiaa ? Where is the “change”—ay, that is the word—where is 
the nge and what sort ofa change have we got at last? 

The honest and hard-working of their own party have not forgotten these 
deceptive ises; and, unless we are greatly mistaken, they will also not 
forget the deceivers themselves at the ballot-box. 

Before we proceed further we will notice what may be urged as an argument 
in favor of the late tariff, namely, that some articles have been sold among us 
lately, and Ny at auction, very cheap. This has been occasioned by the 

and deep distress which pervades the country. Many dealers are in 

ing cireumstances or have become bankrupt or insolyent, and have been 
under the necessity of sacrificing their goods. Besides, there wasa large amount 
of goods brought into the country gun before the tariff bill was passed forthe 
purpose of avoiding the increased tax imposed by that bill. Many of these 
had to be re-exported, and what remained must be sold cheap. Butto 

Bay that goods brought in hereafter, and taxed high, can be sold as low as the 
same goods would if taxed lowis ridiculous. The tax must increase the price. 


THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY AS TO A TARIFF, 


in the first place, is to reduce the national expenses, 

If the statement of the Whigs before the Presidential election that the Goy- 
ernment could be carried on for thirteen millions a year is true, they certainly 
ought to be able to carry it on for seventeen millions a year, which would still be 
ten millions a year less than what they have expended, and what they propose 
to expend as a regular, permanent system. 

In fact, the President's last message calculates the expenses for 1842 at thirty- 
four millions, and the Whig majority have never excepted to that or any other 
act of the President on the score of extravagance, On the contrary, they have 
voted for high tariffs, Treasury notes, and loans to meet and continue all ex- 
penses proposed or practiced. 

We have seen, after all that was said about gold 
agance at the President's house in Mr. Van Buren's t 


ons” and other extray- 
o, that the Whigs passed 


*Henry Clay. 


a bill in February, 1841. after the election was determined in their favor, giving 
$6,000 more for furniture, etc., for the President's house.“ This proves either 
that they did not believe in their previous charges of extra ce or that they 
were still more extravagant themselves. It is not e ‘ore, that one 
of their own party (John Quincy Adams) lately said in a speech which he de- 
livered in Congress on the 10th of August, 1842, that the Dem: had more 
of asincere and honest determination to reduce the expenses of the Govern- 
ment than the other y. 

After these admissions and after this conduct and after this mode of perform- 
ing promises, who can be surprised at the recent changes in the elections? 

n the next place, the Democratic party take the ground that a tariff which 
will produce only revenue enough to pay the necessary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment will necessarily, and of its own mere 3 give every protection 
that is needed or ought to be desired. And this is sometimes called “incidental 

rotection.”’ Doourmanufacturers really need any more than such protection? 

t Mr. Clay himself answer the question, We have shown that in the debate 
on the compromise bill he declared that after the tariff should, by a gradual 
reduction, be brought down at the end of the eight or ten years to the revenue 
standard the manufacturers in every branch would sustain themselves against 
foreign competition. 

And is it not reasonable that it should be so? If, in 1816, 3 protec- 
tion was thought sufficient for manufacturers, has not twenty years been 
sufficient? Rest assured, my countrymen, the object is to inflict a permanent 
tax on the industry of the country, u tax not for the support of home labor.” 
but to tax nineteen-twentieths of our home labor, now bowed down to the earth, 
to fatten the other twentieth already made rich! 

In the next place, the true policy is to have low duties, so as to encourage s 
free exchange of the farmer's provisions and other products for cheap neces- 
saries in return from abroad. There are mouths enough among the starving 
millions of the Old World to consume our surplus produce. Our own manufact- 
urers can not doit. But the foreigner can not buy our produce unless we bu 
the cheap products of his skillin return. Imports and exports must be equal. 
The leading Whigs pretend that they would open our ports wider if foreigners 
would do so in return. That they are not sincere in this was proven at the last 
session of Congress when this very tariff bill was before that y. 

On the 2d day of August, 1842. Mr. Tappan, one of the Senators from Ohio, 
moved to amend the bill by providing that whenever our corn, flour, and salted 

rovisions should be received free of duty into any nation of Europe that the 

resident should make proclamation of t fact to the people of the United 
States, and that three months afterwards the articles made in that nation should 
be admitted into the United States at only 20 per cent. tax on the value, Every 
Whig Senator voted against the amendment, including the Senators from In- 
diana, Smith and White. Every Democratic Senator voted for it. t 

We hare already seen that England has lately reduced her duties on our prod- 
uce. A barrel of flour taken from Indiana, Ohio, or Michigan into Canada 
pays a tax of only 12} cents, and from thence to England only 48 cents more, 
making but 60 cents tax on a barrel of flour, scarcely the twentieth part of its 
value in England. This was setting a liberal example; but, instead of follow- 
ing it, we immediately passed our high tariff, taxing articles from that country 
in return, 30, 50 and even to 100 and 200 per cent.! We may next expoctto hear 
that she has raised the tax on our produce up to the “old mark,” unless in fut- 
ure we give her better encouragement to continue to do what is right. 

CONCLUSION, 

We have thus endeavored seriously to place this great question before our 
countfymen. Ifwe know our own hearts, we have been actuated only by an 
anxious desire to guard their labor and their property from the spoiler. The 
manufacturers are rich and powerful. They can afford to employ writers and 
politicians to battle for their interests, They crowd their papers and their 
speeches with praises of high tariffs. Members of Congress scatter their 
85 es in their favor throughout the country. 

But if you listen to or ri those speeches carefully, vou will find that they 
are loose and “flowery,” aber. do not go into explanations, They do not de- 
scend to facts, They are plausible and pretty, but not to the point. They avoid 
the true question and endeavor to excite prejudices, 

But while wealth commands its thousands ot advocates, poverty and Jabor is 
too often left undefended. In such acase we can not withhold our humble aid. 
We have confined ourselves to public documents and to the speeches of our 
opponeuts themselves to facts and to figures. We ask a patient hearing. 

We know that we are exposing ourselves to the assaults of selfishness. Who- 
ever undertakes to protect the TANT ON being plundered by the few must 
expect all the abuse, ridicule, and misrepresentution that hireling talent, polit- 
ical prejudices, and aristocratic interests can bring into the field. 

Our support and consolation will be found in an approving conscience. 

Our opponents claim to be the exclusive friends of a tariff for the purpose of 
smuggling in an unrighteous tax upon backs, the mouths, and the labor of 
the country. They know that if their scheme of taxation stood out in its naked 
deformity it would receive the hootings and execrations of the honest and un- 
suspecting of their own party. To avoid urging the question. they pretend to 
get into a passion, and say “the time for argument has gone by, and that for 
action is come.” They brand those who will not bow to their dictation as loco- 
focos, agrarians, and levelers. They cast the severest reproaches and indulge 
in the vilest epithets and the grossest personal abuse. They seem to regard 
that “stump orator™ who can talk the loudest and abuse with the most flip- 
pancy as ssed of the most talent. Slander is their element and defama- 
tion their calling. But we ask our countrymen if. when a man engaged in a 
discussion gets into a real or pretended passion, and bandies abuse, is it not a 
sign that he has “run out of arguments?“ 

If one of their own select number is a candidate for office, whatever may be 
his defects or demerits, he is lauded to the skies. But if a Democrat is so pre- 
sumptuous as to offer himself for the popular suffrage, however unexceptionable 
his character and conduct may have n, how much soever they may have 
praised him formerly themselves for his conduct as a man or as an officer, he at 
once becomes a mark for the shafts of slander and detraction. 

But we warn such interested and kind detractors that the moral sense of this 
free people will no longer permit such party dictation. A love of justice, a keen 
sense of right and wrong, and a determination to show “ fair play towards 
all is felt by the honest and high-minded Indianians of every party, and they 
will not sanction nor suffer a systematic attempt to build up or put down with- 
out regard to truth or justice. 2 

We say again that we are far from including in the above the great majority 
of our opponents. We allude only toa corrupt press and those leaders who de- 
sire to float into office on the waves of public commotion. To the great body— 
the rank and file of them—we would say, We know there are many of you 
who are honest and sincerely attached to vur republican institutions. We be. 
lieve that the majority of your farmers, laborers, and mechanics are, in feeling 
and tendency, Democratic.’ Your selfish leaders are compelled to assume the 
name ot Democratic Whigs to induce such men as you are to support them. In 
usurping that name, they undesignedly pay the highest comp. nt to the 
abused men and principles of the Democracy. 

Let us reason together.“ We are satisfied that, striving as you do, to make 
an honest living, you do not desire to be robbed of your hard earnings. We are 


See acts of Congress for the year 1840-41. ; 
See United States Senate Journal for 1842. 
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convinced that you are anxious for the best interests of our common country, 
Many of us are attached to you by mutual acts of neighborly kindness, by the 
ties of relationship, and often by a common religious faith. Can we not have 
charity towards each other and, throwing away passion and prejudice, go ear- 
nestly in quest of truth for its own sake? 

Our opponents (d ise it as they may) are afraid of the people. They doubt 
their capacity for self-government. They believe the mass of them to be igno- 
rantand vicious, Hence their constant endeavors to excite their passions, their 
Scart e and their imagination by mere shows, parades, and spectacles. 

ence, too, their endeavors to gratify their appetites, as if the readiest channel 
to man’s reasoning faculties was down his throat. And wae fe they so? 

It is because they do not believe the laboring part of mankind have any rea- 
son, or at least not enough to understand their own rights or the nature of our 
Government. They can only allow them sense enough to attend to the nar- 
row limits of their humble calling. And the only use that they can imagine 
they have of them is that they should grope and drag out an obscure life of 
toil and weariness, to pay taxes, to be cajoled, deceived, and! humb! „* to 
serve as stepping-stones for men to get into office, and finally to sink into the 
earth, unnmourned and forgotten. Let us repel so unworthy an estimate of us, 
as independent freemen. 

Let us rise up to the dignity of our nature. Ifa foreign or savage foe invades 
our beloved countr,, these dictators are ready to call upon us in their behalf, 
to bare our toil-worn bosoms to the strife of battle; they are compelled to ad- 
mit that we can then do our own fighting.“ Let us show them, also, that we 
ean do our own thinking and our own voting.” They are forced to admit 
that we are men in the battle-field; let them not treat us as children at the bal- 
lot-box. Let us, by protecting the hand of labor, press on in the road of national 
wealth and social piness. And let our rallying be, No political advan- 
tages from birth or fortune; no monopolies or special privileges; equal rights 
nd equal taxes; and equal and exact justice to all men.“ 


The Tariff—Tin Plate. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. HERMAN STUMP, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, Way 16, 1890, ; 
On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports. 


Mr. STUMP said: ; 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Representing a district composed of a constitu- 
ency largely engaged in canning industries, I rise to protest against 
the increase of tariff on tin-plate. 

I believe that the necessary revenues for an economical adminis- 
tration of the Government should be raised by tax upon such man- 
ufactured goods imported into this country, but so usted that no 
more revenue should be collected than is actually required, and so im- 
posed that the necessaries of life should bear the least burden in pro- 
portion to cost, and that American workmen should have free mate- 
rial, so as to compete for the markets of the world. 

No one contends that an additional duty on tin-plate is required 
to provide for the common defense or general welfare of the coun- 
try.” The title of the bill under which this increase of duty is 
sought to be imposed is A bill to reduce the revenue and equalize 
duties on imposts.” The revenue collected under the present duty 
of 1 cent per pound and paid directly into the Treasury by the con- 
sumer amounts to $7,000,000, and with the additional 1 cent per 
pound proposed will make $14,000,000 to be paid annually by the 
people of the United States intoa Treasury already overflowing with 
a surplus illegally and unconstitutionally extracted from them to 
foster a private enterprise. And what excuse is offered for this out- 
rage? The most oltra-protectionist can not justify it, first, because 
there is no tin ore being mined in this country and, second, no tin- 
221 factory to protect. Then why not protect an industry that 

urnishes food for 15,000,000 of people and supplies the raw material 
for tin-roofing, kitchen, and dairy purposes? 

The canning business is an infant industry and needs special pro- 
tecting care, There are 1,900 factories in the canning business, scat- 
tered over the broad area of thirty-nine States and two Territories. 
‘These concerns consume the entire product of 1,000,000 acres of Jand. 
The yearly output, according to recent compilations, is 40,000,000 
cases, or 80,000,000 dozen. These products, at the average market 
value the past year, would amount to $60,000,000, of which the 
farmer and producer receives $10,000,000. Six hundred million cans 
are manufactured in Baltimore alone for fruit, vegetables, and oyster 
packing. 

The labor cost in canning . is very considerable, as the 
fruits and vegetables have to be planted, cultivated, harvested, and 
then carefully prepared before they are ready for the process. At 
least 2,000,000 people, including skilled and unskilled laborers, are 
dependent upon the success of the canneries; this includes the label 
mannfacturers, the box manufacturers, can-makers, farmers and 
their help, and the great swarms of men, women, and children di- 
rectly employed in gathering the products and packing the goods. 

Engaged in it are the farmers, who are no longer able to compete 
with the corn and wheat growers of the West. They buy 9 of 
the mannfacturers of fertilizers to enrich their lands. The laborers 
are increased fourfold, and when the gathering and packing season 


home? With this 


commences fifty or one hundred hands are brought from the cities to 
each farm and givenemployment. The cans and cases are filled and 
the goods shipped to market. Five cents per dozen cans is consid- 
ered a good profit on a farmer’s pack, and the chairman of the Wa 
and Means Committee says that the additional tax of 1 cent w 
only add 3 cents per dozen to the cost, and that cost to the tin can 
or outside wrapper of the goods, which is thrown away. The fact is 
it adds over 4 cents to the cost of one dozen cans, thus leaving only 
1 cent profit. 

The entire destruction of this industry, which is now languishing, 
is apparent to every one. It can not stand this additional burden. 

But we are told that if this unnecessary and therefore illegal ad- 
ditional tax is imposed some syndicate or company might be in- 
duced to mannfacture tin-plate in this country, and that in a few 
years such syndicate or company might be able to reduce the price of 
tin-plate to the consumer and employ 23,000 men in making it. What 
right has the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee to u- 
late with the hard earnings of the American people? What right has 
any political 8 to inaugurate a special business for a few favored 
capitalists and charge an established no ney and every man, woman, 
and child in the land with its support? ho aro petitioning them 
to impose thisduty? From the testimony taken before the commit- 
tee it seems that only two or three persons ask for it, and one of these, 
Mr. Cronemeyer, is charged with saying “that tin-plate could be 
made in this country at the present rate of duty and sold at a profit,” 
whilst men representing the whole canning business, North, South, 
East, and West, were before them protesting against its action. 

It is said that there is tin ore in the Black Hills of Dakota. If so, 
why has it never been mined before? Why bas it not been manufact- 
ured into tin-plate? The duty of 1.1 cent per pound from 1875 to 
1882 and 1 cent per pound on the manufactured article since has in 
the course of fifteen years taken near $100,000,000 in duties from the 
poorer classes of the people. Was this not a sufficient protective 
tariff to stimulate this industry into existence? And no tin-plate 
manufactured yet. The distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
BUTTERWORTH, adds that it will cost $50,000,000 more before any 
company pays a dividend. ` 

With the ore at our door, why was not the plate manufactured at 
rotective tariff, why was not the ore imported 
from the Straits of Malacca and Australia, whence England (so says 
the gentleman from Missouri, Mr, NIEDRINGHAUS) imports nine- 
tenths of all the ore she manufactures. With free ore, the Ameri- 
can having a protective tariff of 1 cent per pound and the English- 
man handicapped with freight charges, do you mean to say that an 
Englishman can undersell the American in the home market? No 
one will believe you. - Itisaninsulttoan American workman. There 
must be other reasons why our own ore or foreign ore is not manu- 
factured here. It is because tin-plate comes in competition with the 
highest protected iron industries of this country, and that sheet iron 
for roofing and siding pay a better profit than tin, and hence fin 
should be excluded from that market. - 

The iron men control the tin-plate ontput, and the iron manufact- 
urers are the largest contributors to the Republican campaign 
funds. The Republican party promised to twist the lion’s tail of 
free-trade Sink apy What happened? ‘The free-traders of England 
have been able to send capitalists here and buy up the pet protected 
industries of this county, and with others are grinding the American 
laborer down to the starvation prices of the old country. This is the 
case to such an extent that this Congress has deemed it of the utmost 
importance that a joint committee of the Senate and House should 
investigate the effect on immigration, and incidentally on American 
workmen, which is likely to follow the purchase of American indus- 
tries by foreign capitalists. 

The Englishman bas control of all the tin ore in this country and 
abroad, and he owns the ore (if there is any) in the Black Hills of 
Dakota, except some owned there by a certain Republican politician 
of the State of New York. If this is so, will not this legislation ad- 
vance the interests of foreigners? Mr. MOKINLEY, the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, seems to think it is desirable to 
have the English plant locate here. This might be so under certain 
circumstances, but certainly not to the detriment of millions of peo- 
ple interested in the canning industries. 

I have not seen the farmer or laborer going before the committee 
asking for protection, but the committee claim that all the legisla- 
tion in the bill will result in their benefit, but no intelligent farmer 
or laborer can find where the relief is afforded him. The Repub- 
lican majority is engaged in 1 in power their own 8 
party. They have a bill pending (the Lodge bill) to compel the ig- 
norant negro to vote their ticket for past services rendered them. 
They endeayor to bribe the soldier with pensions, seeking to have 
him forget the true love of country which called him to the field in 
defense of the Union, the Constitution, and equal rights to all men. 
They give the manufacturing, banking, and business interests of the 
country into the hands of capitalists for the sinews of war when 
political contests are at hand. ; 

Oneindustry ona capital of $1,250,000 made a dividend of $60,000,000 
so Mr. BUTTERWORTH says. How much should it have contributed $ 
He farther says that he could name capitalists whose profits exceeded 
the profits of all the agriculturists of any one State. They create 
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what they call a home market, by prohibiting commercial intercourse 
with other nations, where the supply and price of the commodities to 
be sold are regulated by trusts, e rego, and syndicates, fostered 
and protected by such vicious legislation as is contained in this iniq- 
uitous measure, where the free American citizen is compelled to make 
his purchases at such prices as are demanded and where the American 
laborer is obli to sell his labor at such remuneration as is offered. 
Truly the privileged classes and protected manufacturers, under the 
resent laws, havea monopoly, and are sitting in the temple arrayed 
purple and fine linen, changing the money from the pockets of the 
hard-working, struggling masses of the people into their own. 

But the day of e is at hand. The time is BARR quietly, 
steadily, certainly. It will come with the resistlessness ofthe mighty 
wind. It will be the voice of an outraged and long-suffering people. 
The tables will be overturned and the temple will no longer bea 
“den of thieves.” 


The Tariff—Missouri’s Wealth. 


SPEEOH 
HON. NATHAN FRANK, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 19, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties oh imports, the 
question being on the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. FUNS- 
TON | to strike out the provision that silver ore and all other ores containing 
vd call pay a duty of 1} cents per pound on the lead contained therein“ 

Mr. FRANK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to the adoption of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas because I believe it is a direct 
blow at the principles of this bill, a direct blow at the national inter- 
ests, and a direct blow to the prosperity of the State for which I now 
raise my voice. I regret, Mr. Chairman, that this amendment should 
have emanated from this side of the House. The gentleman might as 
well and with equal propriety propose that gold, iron, and lead should 
be put upon the free-list. When this amendment was proposed some 

ago I had confidently hoped that my colleagues from Missouri on 

the other side of the aisle would join mein an effort to defeat it in 

order to encourage the capital which has been invested in the mines of 

_ Missouri and which is fast developing her vast and varied resources. 
But from what I have heard I believe that I have hoped in vain. 

Mr. Chairman, during this debate the purity of elections in my dis- 
trict and the grand old State of Missouri been attacked by my col- 
leagues on the other side in a most unjustifiable and unwarrantable 
way. Mr. Chairman, none of Missouri’s sons honored by her Demo- 
cratic vote would rise in their places and do her reverence. The gen- 
tleman from the Third district [Mr. Dockery], in his remarks with 
reference to the State of Missouri, has been guilty of this language. I 
quote from page 5035 of the RECORD : 


1 desire to make a brief statement as to the indebtedness of Clinton Sarien 
In the tariff reform 3 of last year I made the assertion that, notwith- 


pending iie wealth of 9 resources, the farming wealth of the 
county declined until its decadence was manifest in an appalling aggre- 
gate of farm mortgages. 


A : 

1 at to say, Mr. Chairman, that the assessed value of the ten counties 
I represent amounted in 1882 to over $46,000,000. 

Thereafter, proceeding further, he says: 

I have stated the assessed valuation for 1588, but, guided by the general re- 
sults of the census of 1880, I should estimate that the wealth of the ten counties. 
has not increased. 

Now, what are the facts? In Clay County, to which the gentleman 
refers, the taxable wealth in 1880, according to the census, was $4,987,- 
083. On June 1, 1888, the data of the last assessment, it was $5,581,- 
475, an increase of about $550,000 in that county. Now, the gentle- 
man says that as to the ten counties in his district he would estimate 
that the wealth of those ten counties has not increased in eighteen 
years. The fact is that the wealth of the ten counties of his district 
has increased nearly $6,000,000; and his is a purely agricultural dis- 
trict. In 1880 there was not a town in his whole district that had 
1,500 inhabitants. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. FRANK. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes more. 

Mr. BLAND, I have no objection to the gentleman occupying five 

` minutes if I can have five minutes to answer him. I am willing he 
shall have ten minutes to my five. 

Mr. FRANK. I will accept the proposition with very great pleasure, 
because I want to pay my respects to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLAND. hope the gentleman may do so because I have very 
great regard for him and I want to pay my respects to him. 

Mr. FRANK. When I was interrupted, Mr. Chairman, I was de- 
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monstrating that the attack made upon the State of Missouri by her 
honored sons on the other side of the aisle was inexcusable and unjus- 
tifiable. I had demonstrated that the Third Congressional district, 
which has sent Mr. DOCKERY to Congress four times, had increased in 
material wealth between the last census, 1880, and the reliable State 
assessment of 1888, nearly $6,000,000. I was interrupted by the gen- 
tleman, my colleague [Mr. BLAND], who wished to know what the 
condition was as to his district. Though he represents the most inac- 
cessible, the most sparsely populated, and perhaps the most barren 
part of the State of Missouri, his district, Mr. Chairman, in the same 
eight years has increased in taxable wealth over $2,000,000, 

Now, what is the truth about the State of Missouri? Is the picture 
drawn by my Democratic colleagues, who are holding her up to pity 
and seorn, reliable? Is her husbandry in this distress? Mr. Chair- 
man, in 1880 the taxable wealth of the State of Missouri was $530,- 
000,000. In 1888, by the same assessment hitherto referred to, it was 
$750,000, 000, an increase of $220,000,000. Now, to what is this mar- 
velous prosperity attributable? I say, Mr. Chairman, it is attributa- 
ble to the financial legislation of this country. It is attributable to 
the protection of labor. The thrift of the population of that State is 
exceptional. It is also attributable to this, thatin 1880 she gave 153,- 
000 Republican votes and in 1888 gave 242,000 Republican votes [ap- 
plause on the Republican side], with a corresponding decrease in the 
Democratic vote. [Applause on the Republican side.] So that now 
the governor of the State of Missouri is a minority governor, lacking 
6,000 votes of having a majority, while the governor elected in 1880 
had 55,000 majority. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is that what is the matter with Missouri? 

Mr. FRANK. That is what is the matter with the other side. The 
credit of the State was never so high before. She has reduced her 
State debt from nearly $20,000,000 in 1880 to less than 510, 000, 000 
now. With her fertile fields, with her mines, with her vast resources, 
she resents these unwarranted attacks, She does not wish to be held 
up to the world as poverty stricken. As none of her honored Demo- 
cratic sons sees fit to come forward, I come in the name of 242,000 Re- 
publican voters to say that their statements are unreliable. [Loud 
applause. ] 

‘The bonded debt and the aggregate available resources of the counties 
of the State of Missouri have been compiled from official sources under 
the law for the taking.of the eleventh decennial census (1890), and I 
shall have this compilation attached to my remarks. The situation as 
exhibited by it will refute with undeniable accuracy the extravagant 
statements made on this floor for political effect. 

I am for a revision of the tariff; the bill under consideration is based 
on the principles which I indorse, but the duties, in my humble judg- 
ment, are pitched too high. The campaign of 1888 was conducted on 
the line of protection to labor, insuring a home market for our products 
as against a tariff ‘‘for revenue only,” or as against free trade, if you 
wish. The time may come, but I apprehend itis far distant, when this 
country can safely indorse this last policy. When it does arrive, Missouri 
will be a State which, because of her varied resources, thoroughly de- 
veloped, will demand no quarter from any source, Her advantageous 
situation, watered by the largest rivers on this continent, with naviga- 
ble streams within and at her territorial limits, with her two great com- 
mercial and manufacturing cities, fertility of soil, and rich mineral 
deposits, favorable climate, together with intelligent and industrious 
people, all combine to make her the sovereign State of the West. 

In the language of the poet, I can truthfully say: 

The wandering mariner, whose explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most en ting shores, 
Views no land as beautiful or fair, 

Or breathes the spirit of a purer air. 

I want no better or more conclusive proof of the advantages of the 
American system of protection than the position this country occu 
in the civilized world under its beneficent influence, a place which it 
has secured in the last twenty years. 

I shall not impose on the indulgence of the House with 33 
the same ground so ably covered by the gentlemen who have preced 
meon the meritsof thespecial schedules; butagainst the amendment now 
directly under consideration, proposing to strike out the provision for 
the payment of a duty of 14 cents per pound on lead ore in silver and 
other lead-bearing ores, I wish to be understood, as I said in the outset, 
as emphatically protesting. 
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Indsbtedness of Missouri, ete. —Continued. 
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Indebtedness of Missouri, ete.—Continued. 
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The Tariff—Argentiferous Lead Ores, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. KINSEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. KINSEY said: 4 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is simply a question of whether the mining 
and smelting of the lead and silver ores of this conntry shall be done 
in the United States or whether the mining shall be done in Mexico 
and the smelting here. 

That is all there is in this proposition. 

It is a question between half a dozen smelters on the one hand and 
fifty thousand miners on the other hand. 

It is a question whether the Republican party shall stand by a 
principle to which we are pledged or whether we shall make an ex- 
ception to it in this case, 

y friend from Nevada [Mr. BARTINE] has said that he would not 
have been surprised if this amendment to admit argentiferous lead 
ores from M free had come from the other side of this House. 
I join with him in that statement. 

I am surprised that any man on this side who was elected on the 
Republican platform of 1888 should ask that an exception be made 
to the principle of protectioa enunciated in that platform. 

About 140,000 or 150,000 tons of this Mexican silver and lead bear- 
ing ore are now brought into this country each year. Mr. Meyer, 
who is the apostle of this movement, who is the owner of a smelter 
at Kansas City, who is also the owner of a smelter at El Paso, and 
who is the owner of lead mines in Mexico—the man who is backing 
up this amendment—said to the committee when he was before it, 
"We do not import these ores for the e of making lead, but 
we import them for the purpose of using them as fluxing ores, en- 
abling us thereby to reduce the dry ores mined in the far West.” But 
the fact is that having used these ores for that purpose there isa 
by-product of 25,000 to 30,000 tons of pig-lead secured, which is 
dumped upon the market here, thus breaking down the lead indus- 
tries of Missouri and of the West, by . 0 the product of the 
cheap labor of Mexico in competition with the lead produced by the 
higher wages of this country. 

e argument is made that the Mexican ores are necessary to the 
economical treatment of the dry or refractory ores of the Rocky 
Mountain region, and that we do not produce a sufficient quantity 
of fluxing ores to supply the wants of our smelters. 

This proposition is denied by every Representative and Delegate 
on the floor who represents a State or Territory producing argentif- 
erous lead ores, while every advocate of this amendment, with one 
exception, represents a district containing a smelter. 

The statement bas also been made that the ores imported from 
Mexico now amount to about 200 car-loads per day, from which it 
may be inferred that certain railroad companies are interested in the 
adoption of this amendment. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
not framing this tariff bill in the interest of the railroad companies, 
but in the interest of the producer and laborer of this country. 

Another fact worthy of note is that three-quarters of the silvér 
mines of the far West could not be successfully operated but for the 
lead they produce. If you destroy their market for lead by the in- 
troduction of the cheaper Mexican lead free, you also render value- 
Jess their silver mines. 

The situation of the lead-mining industry in Missouri is somewhat 
different from that in the States and Territories farther West. There 
our operations are confined to the production of lead alone. Under 
the encouragement afforded by the protective system about $10,000,- 
000 have been invested in the business, one-half of which is iu plants. 
In my own district there is between three and four millions invested, 


iving employment to 2,500 men and causing the expenditure of 
8 $2,000,000 annually for wages and 3 among my con- 
stituents. 

Our ores are found disseminated through rock one to two hundred 
feet below the surface, and after a very expensive and elaborate 
treatment yield from 5 to 15 per cent. of pure lead. 

It is impossible to reduce these ores profitably at the forog 
prices of lead unless it be done on a very large scale, and then the 
margin of prone is so small that we are not developing our mines to 
anything like their full capacity. 

Missonri can produce at least one-third of the load consumed in 
this country if we are assured that the home market will not be over- 
run by the product of cheap foreign labor. 

The rapidly increasing importation of Mexican ores is acontinual 
menace to the producer of lead in Missouri. If these cheap ores, im- 
ported free of duty, have not already fixed the price of lead in this 
country, no man can tell how soon we will be at the mercy of our 
neighbors on the south, who with the active assistance of the smelt- 
ers on this side of the Rio Grande can control the price of our lead 
and thus cripple if not destroy one of the greatest mining industries 
of the coantzy. 

When it is remembered that Mexican ores are much richer in lead 
than ours, that the labor cost of mining is about one-third what it 
is in this country, that transportation facilities are rapidly increas- 
ing in Mexico, and that these ores when imported are made to serve 
a double purpose by our smelters, being used first as a flux, then to pro- 
duce pig lead, it does not take a great stretch of imagination to see 
what the result will be in the future, unless Congress shall refuse to 
agree to this amendment. 


David Wilber. 


REMARKS 


HON. MARK 8. BREWER, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 17, 1890. 

The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to Hon. David 
Wilber, late a Representative from the State of New York— 

Mr. BREWER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Another of our number has ended his earthly la- 
bors and has passed from the known to the unknown world, whither 
we are all rapidly moving. David Wilber is no longer numbered with 
the Hee but that he still has a spiritual existence will not be 
doubted by the great majority of us who are still engaged in life's 
contests. 

I first became acquainted with Mr. Wilber at the opening of the 
Forty-sixth Congress. been a member of the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress, while he had represented his district in the Forty-third and 
tilled many other positions of trust. For some time after we had 
made the acquaintance ofeach other we made our home at the same 
place here in the city, and our personal relations became somewhat 
intimate. 

We both retired from the House at the close of the Forty-sixth 
Congress and returned here again together at the opening of the 
Fiftieth Congress, when our former acquaintance was renewed. 

Mr. Wilber was a man somewhat 4 in years when I first 
knew him, but his mental and physical powers were strong and well 

reseryed. He was a plain, unassuming man and faithfully and 

onestly represented a plain but intelligent constituency., He was 
not known by bis eloquence in speech; he took but little partin pub- 
lic debate; buthe was recognized by all as a clear-headed, warm- 
hearted business man, and his associates upon the committees upon 
which he served gave much weight to his judgment and suggestions 
touching pending measures of legislation. The business in which he 
had been engaged for many years bad brought him into close and 
intimate relations with the people whom he represented bere, and no 
one knew their views touching business matters or political ques- 
tions so well as Mr, Wilber, and no member of this House ever pos- 
sessed the confidence of his constituency to a greater extent than did 
heof whom wespeak. They had dealt with him in business affairs and 
they had great confidence in his integrity as a citizen and in his judg- 
ment as a representative, as is clearly manifest by the support whic 
they so often gave to him. Although a majority of the people of his 
district belonged to another party than that of which Mr, Wilber 
was 2 member, yet their confidence in Mr. Wilber won to him their 
political support. s 

The life and character of Mr. Wilber must have impressed itself 
upon the people of his district and State for the individual and pub- 
lic good, and the world was mado better because he lived. 

How often have we during this Congress been called upon to pa 
a last tribute to our colleagues who have passed “beyond the river. 
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Gay, Datri; Nutting, Cox, Kelley, Randall, and others have laid down 
life’s burdens and gone to join the great majority, and now our 
friend and associate, David Wilber, ripe in judgment and full of 
years, sleeps with his late associates on the bosom of Mother Earth, 
and his spirit has returned to Him who gave it. He has falfilled his 
mission; his work was well done, and we donbt not it is well now 
with his gentle spirit. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. J. A. GEISSENHAINER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 


r 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and haying under considèra- 
tion the bill (H, R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER sald: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : It is never to be forgotten that a prosperous peo- 
ple make a prosperous country. While it is agin pape that Gov- 
ernment is entitled to support, it is equally undeniable that the 
people are entitled to the according of theirsupport upon a just and 
equitable basis and without hinderance to their progress and pros- 
perity. Taxation must, by the adoption of a wise policy, be so reg- 
ulated as to fall with fairness upon all. No body of citizens must be 
preferred or permitted to prey upon another. 

The tax should bo so collected that the necessities of our great 

pornsu bo not placed almost beyond reach, while unnecessary 
uxuries are permitted to escape. Neither must the manufacturer 
be oppressed. He should be so treated that he may honestly com- 
pete with other nations and at the same time deal with his fellow- 
citizens upon an honest competitive basis, He should not be ad- 
vanced by any partial legislation in his favor; he should not be 
surrounded by plausible theories that make an exorbitant market 
for his wares, Mt is his due that a fair opportunity be given him 
and that he be not excluded from disposing of his manufactures to 
his own countrymen. 

The problem before this House is not whether a tariff shall be 
levied for the maintenance of the Government, but how to arrange 
the tariff taxes with the least ible injury te the people. 

It is a military maxim, Mr. Chairman, that when five handred men 
are to be sacrificed in capturing a fortification the loss of every one 
exceeding that number is to be regarded as murder. This rule may 
be aptly applied to the collection of the revenue. 

en a particular sum of money is needed for Government expend- 
itures, any amount collected beyond that sum is to be considered as 
an extortion from the helpless citizen. Revenue is collected not 
only from the produce of the country, but from the labor of the in- 
dividual and the comforts of life. In order that this burden may fall 
with the least possible force, it would seem just that those articles 
which are luxurious in themselves and contribute to ostentation and 
vanity rather than to the support and sustenance of life should 
bear the heavier portion of the sum to be collected. 

While costly works of art, representing a sum equivalent toa large 
yield of the earth’s produce, and many days, perhaps years, of labor, 
may be regarded as special objects of luxury, it is to be borne in 
mind that whatever contributes to a taste for the ornamental and 
beautiful is au educator of mankind and tends to advance his use- 
fulness both as a public and private citizen. : 

Where expensive works of art are free to be studied and enjoyed 
by all, where each one may share with the other his apprecia- 
tion of what is hewn or depicted, the treasure is possessed in com- 
mon and may be regarded as the property of the people; but 
where such treasure is the property of one individual and is reserved 
for his own gratification and that of a chosen few, it becomes an 
object of ponp and an exhibition of wealth, for which the possessor 
should submit to a tax with the same willingness that he pays to 
insure the preservation of the same. 

The exemption from tariff of works of art privately owned neces- 
sitates an increased tax upon all other dutiable articles, among which 
food and clothing are included to no small extent. 

The bill now under consideration appears to so operate, in many 
respects, as to discriminate against the consumer. tt is well known 
that in trade the goods used by the workingman yield a materially 
larger profit than richer and more elaborate ones, and the duty on 
these goods, instead of being reduced, has been augmented. On cer- 
tain articles which this country appears to be incapable of farnish- 
ing as yet the tariff has been increased, while upon others that are 
produced by our people in quantities the tariff is immensely reduced, 
and bounties and drawbacks are allowed in addition. Bounties and 
drawbacks are in themselves often detrimental. 

It has been well said that they increase taxation, promote mo- 


nopoly, foster corruption, imperil the capital invested, encourage 
illegitimate demands on the Treasury, and favor one toar of citizens 
at the expense of another. Bounties and drawbacks 

too, as against the home consnmer, by permittin 
for less money abroad than at home. Agricultura Ly cary ed sew- 
ing-machines, and other innumerable articles will be found, by com- 
parison of export lists with the domestic lists, offered abroad at from 
10 to 20 por cent. less than in this country. 

This bill, therefore, qa Pee consider the foreign consumer bet- 
ter than the American, It is proposed to more than double the 
on tin-plates. The bill known as the “ Mills bill,” having taken into 
consideration the many and varied uses of the plates and their great 
pms to the consumer, placed them upon the free-list. 

box of tin costs 13s. 6d., or $3.31, less 4 per cent. discount for 
cash and 8 cents for putting it aboard at Swansea, maring $3. 
Three pounds of tin are required to coat 108 sheets and aboni 
63 cents, which deducted from the $3.18 makes a sum total of $2.47, 
(There is no duty on the pig-tin and it sells at the same price in this 
country as abroad.) 

The duty on a box of tin-plates at 2.20 cents would be $2.37. In 
other wo $2.37 for coating a box of sheets with 3 nds of tin, 
It will therefore be seen that the duty imposed is equivalent to the 
entire cost of the box of sheets. It is estimated that the actual labor 
in producing 108 sheets is $1.32. All articles composed of tin are 
doubled in price in consequence of the duty, and every oneis more or 
less affected in order to protect an“ infant industry“ in the han 
of an ore which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH ] sta 
has a very doubtful commercial existence in this country. 

The increased tariff will fall heavily in various directions, First, 
as to the consumer: His roofs and all utensils of tin 8 
oft- quoted dinner-pail), together with his packed provisions, be 
greatly increased in cost. His can of food will be raised by various 
gradations between the importer and the grocer, or, if the cust is not 
increased, the can will contain a lesser quantity. He may pay the 
same money, but will get less food. Consumption will be greatly re- 
stricted, and the packers and canners, as well as the consumers 
suffer in co nence. 

At a convention of the National Association of Canned-Food Pack- 
ers, held at Baltimore May 7, 1890, it was stated that 


The canning trade included the farmer, the laborer, and the oo ee 6,000 
firms were engaged in this industry, with an invested capital of $100,000,000, giv- 
ing direct employment to 1,000,000 persons. That while 3,500,000 boxes are made 
up into cans yearly for our food products our importations of tin plates have in- 
creased from 546,000 boxes in 1862 to 5,659,724 boxes in 1889. The tariff on tin hag 
been tinkered with since1842. The duty was then 23 per cent. ad valorem. In 1846 
it was increased to 15 per cent. In 1857 it was need to 8 per cent. In 186116 
was raised to 10 per cent., and in 1862 it was raised to 25 per cent. In 1872 it was 
again reduced to 15 per cent. In 1875 the duty was changed to a specific rate of 
1.) cents per pound. In 1883 it was fixed at 1 cent pound. Since 1872, 
which is only seventeen years out of tho forty-cight, in which the unborn industry 
oi been protected, $3,300,000 in duties have been paid by the consumers of tin- 
plates. 


The proposed tariff will increase the duty on tin-plates to over 
$7,000,000 (the amount estimated to be paid as bounty on sugar); and 
the cost to the consumer will be from eight to nine million o dollars, 
added to the retail price. As aconsolation the increase in this tariff 
is not to take effect until July 1, 1891, but no assurance is furnished 
that the year’s delay in this duty will not result in raising the price 
of foreign plates at once. Again, it does not seem ble that even 
American genius can supply home-made tin-plates in sufficient quan- 
tities for the United States in five or ten years, and during that 
period they must be bought abroad. 

Under the tariff proposed the importer and manufacturer will, of 
course, be obliged to charge an additional price. As the tin-plates 
pass through the various hands, the tariff, interest, profit, ete., will 
be added, but it is by no means improbable that the whole tax will 
not fall on the farmer, in whose interests we are assured this tariff 
bill has been draughted. He is not passing through a period of unal- 
loyed prosperity. When his products brought good prices all over 
the country he was tempted to invest in improved tools (at Ameri- 
can rates) and in other ways to take upon himself a debt which he 
has as yet been unable to satisfy. As it does not pay him to culti- 
vato the cereals, he grows fruits, corn, tomatoes, and other vege- 
tables in the hope o Beronig himself. He receives but scanty 
4 now, and may hereafter find no buyer in the packer, unless 

e sto to a price that will coyor all the expenses of the duty on 
tin-plates. 3 

Whether the packer buys or not, under the proposed tariff he will 
find his condition not very materially improved. He is taxed on his 
fertilizers, his farming implements, his crocks, his linens, his cottons 
and woolens, his lamp-chimneys, and about everything else, includ- 
ing his coffin and his grave-stone. In short heis given no straw and 
must deliver the same tale of bricks. Weare assured that this bill 
has been framed to reduce the revenue. It, in fact, increases the rey- 
enue many millions of dollars. On the schedules other than sugar 
the increase is $65,000,000. All are affected; all are called upon to 
contribute, not only to the tariff, but to drawbacks and bounties as 
well. 

The condition of the workingman is not improved byit. In many 
instances it creates greater hardships for him, and one of these is to 
my mind the increased duties on tin-plates. 
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Oar population, having proportionally large demands, the 
eee In like ca Fi 

Shall the rate of duties be so arranged as to produce greater sums 
than the requirements of the Government? g 
Shall this excess be allowed to languish idly in the Treasury or 
shall it be left where it belongs: in the hands of the people? 

The report of Special Revenae Commissioner David A. Wells may 
not inappropriately be applied to the present situation. He says: 


os af mietin pregori tas tie ra tawani ig Beania aeb eag ha anki ee 
cess of the ofthe the popu „as e. 
by legislation, accomplished or projected, haa beet to reverses the order on —5 
tance of these two principles and make the idea of revenue subordinate to protection 
rather than protection subordinate te revenne. And in carrying out, farthermore, 
the idea of but one rule for guidance would appear to have been adopted 
for namely: The assumption that whatever duty could be shown to be 
for the advantage of any private interest the same would prove equally advanta- 
s to the interests of the whole country. The result has been a tariff upon small 
— rather than upon eee principle; a tariff which is unjust and un- 
equal, which need! enhances prices; which takes more indirectly from the 
le than is received into the Treasury; which renders exchange of domestic 
Er foreign commodities nearly impossible, and which, while professing to protect 
American industry, really, in many cases, discriminates against it. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. EDWARD ©. VENABLE, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 19, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports. 


Mr. VENABLE said: 

Nr. CHAIRMAN: If this whole country were engaged in manufactur- 
ing, there would be no protective tariff. There is but one feature of 
a protective tariif thatcommends itself to our protected industry, and 
that isthe unprotected consumer, To the successful operation of a 

rotective tariff, the unprotected consumer is an absolute vecessity. 
Nobody in this country would care anything about the so-called pro- 
tection if it applied universally and equally. Its inherent inequality 
is its inherent strength. The moment if becomes just and equal it 
becomes useless to its votaries. 

If one industry asked the Government to hold the owners and cm- 
ployés of another and make them buy its goods at its own high price, 
there would be trouble among “the infants” and they would rebel 
one against the other. 

It is only when „the infants” are united in pursuit of somebody 
else that there is harmony among them. The gist and essence of 
their demands are that the Government shall catch the consumer 
and hold him fast by protection“ while they force him to buy 
their goods. If the Government hesitates to accede to their demands 
the is that “labor” is being destroyed. They rely on labor for 
ashield. The game that they pursue is the t taxed multitude 
of unprotected consumers in all professions and callings. These are 
the udders that are dear to the infants.” z 

The N beauty of protection is most admirably shown in 
the following sentences from the majority report of the Ways and 
Means Committee on the proposed wool tariff. On page 10 they say: 

In revising the woolen-goodsschedule so as to afford adequate protection to our 
woolen manufacturers and wool-growers, we have continued the system of com- 
pound duties which have proved 


to be so essential in any tariff which protects 
wool, providing first fora specific are pean und or square yard duty, equiv- 
alent to the duty which would be f az on wool if imported, for the benefit of the 
wool-growers, and an ad valorem duty of from 30 to 50 per cent., according to the 
proportion of labor required in the manufacture of the several classea of goods, 
asa 1 to the manufacturers against foreign competition, and 10 per cent. 
addi upon ready-made clothing for the protection of the clothing mannfactu- 
rers. 


Was there ever such minute perfection? Everybody is protected 
except the consumer. He stands forth the victim of the classes.“ 
He was naked and they made laws to make him buy clothes at a 
high rice. 

there were no consumers to be “ fleeced ” but themselves there 
would be no use for this increase of duties on wool and woolen goods. 
The infants” have, as we see by this bill, determined to part com- 
pany with one of their confréres, Tho sugar tariff is to go. The 
unprotected consumer, that fount of every blessing to “ the infants,” 
was becoming a little restive. Free sugar is given him that he may 
labor the harder to pay the higher taxes on wool. 

A bounty is given “the infant” from whom the tariff is taken. It 
is equally as good an udder; but the Amorican people, I have no 
fear, will not stand a bounty. 

Once let the Government make a publication that under its licenses 
to grow sugar and draw bounties Ar. A and Mr. B, sugar planters, 


were each paid by the Government $50,000 or $100,000 of the people's 
money yearly beeanse they raised sugar, and the Government that 


ions of the bill that enable 


does it will be destroyed by the ballots of the people. I want the 
Republican party to put this sugar-bounty scheme into execution. 
This bounty strips all the veil from tion. It sets it forth in 
full view of the people. I want the bounty to stand by Republican 
votes as an object lesson, clean cut and 53 to the American 
people of what protection is. The public can well afford to pay the 
price for the lesson. 

That part of my State which I have the honor to represent on this 
floor is one among the many sections of the country which are 
simply victims of protection. I do not believe that a more indus- 
trious people exist. 

I have carefully gone over their avocations, and I can find no 
provision of the tariff bill which tends to advance the interest of 
any number of them, except those provisions which partially relieve 
them from taxation by the sugar tariff. This is only partial relief, 
because the sugar bounty takes their substance to give it to the 
sugar-growers. 

or the boon of free sugar they are made to stand increased taxes 
on all the products of wool. Every user of tin-plate is subjected 
tolargely increased taxation. Crockery, hardware, and cotton goods 
are all subjected to increased duties. 

These taxes are made the more unendurable because of the provis- 
roducers of manufactured articles for 
export to collect rebates of the Government equal to the duties paid 
on the imported articles used. 

Thus while every little packer of vegetables or fruits is made to 
pay largely increased prices for his tin cans, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany is given a bounty on every tin can of oil it This is 
protection for the people with a vengeance. It is the kind of pro- 
tection from which our people want deliverance. This is the protec- 
tion that has produced in this country an gate wealth of $62,- 
000,000,000, half of which is the hands of 30,000 citizens in a popula- 
tion of 65,000,000. 

The ideal of government is equality of opportunity. This bill 
denies equality of opportunity to its citizens. It prefers one class 
of its citizens to another. No aristocracy in ore is so fortified 
with privileges as are the protected classes. I realize the fact that 
a N in the protective system will have to be a matter of gradual 
growth. 

But why longer deny the manufacturers and the consumers the boon 
of free raw material? Free raw material would be a great step for- 
ward; it would mean more work for labor and cheaper for 
consumers. It should be uniform along the whole line. I wish that 
every hamlet in Virginia could have its factories, I recognize the 
fact that her future development depends greatly upon the growth 
of her industries, and nothing could stimulate them more effectually 
than freeraw material. The necessities of this Government, with its 
immense debt, will compel the imposition of a tariff for many years 
to come. If it is to be, let it be humane. Let it be just to all sec- 
tions, 

Iam thankful that the odious institution of human slavery has 
passed away forever, Let us not by our laws entail upon one part 
of our people the slavery of penury in order to endow with useless 
affluence another and much smaller class. It is le tion such as 
this that makes the socialists and anarchists flourish. I object not 
only to the tariff rates in this bill, but also to its continuance of the 
tax on tobacco. There is a reduction of the tax and a deliverance 
from some of the restrictions on its sale. This is the money crop of 
my people. From it comes the means with which they buy their 
food and their clothing. It is a poor reason to them that vou tax 
their product in order that you may be able to make higher the 
duties on all the articles they — 

Virginia has asked for the abolition of the tax on tobacco for years 
past, and I now ask it of this Congress. 

It is a tax that is hateful to my people and hurtful to their interest. 

It restricts the sale of their leaf-tobacco to a few customers, and 
thus, by . competition, tends to make the raiser of tobacco 
receive less for his product. 

The majority report of the Ways and Means Committee says that 
to prevent the increase of prices due to the tariff the country will 
haye to rely upon the unchecked competition among the protected 
industries. 

It thus says that this Government must yield up its right and duty 
to give the people the protection of equal and just laws. It turns 
over the American public to the uncovenanted mercies of the pro- 
tected classes. Itdenies to the people in their purchases the benefit 
of free competition in the open markets of the world. When they 
come to deal with the tax on tobacco they deny to the tobacco-grower 
the benefit of free competition for an increase in the price of his 
product. The tax they impose restricts the buyers and accordingly 
lowers the price. 

This is the er 8 of injustice to the tobacco-planter. He is made 
to bear the double burden of protection. He is not free either in his 
purchases of the necessaries of life or in the sale of his products. I 
protest against this unjust discrimination against him and appeal to 
this House for justice. 

If the tobacco-raiser were allowed to buy what he wants in the 
open markets of the world, he would have less ground of complaint. 
But he is not. The Government ties his hands both when he buys 
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nee when he sells, There is no other class of farmers thus unjustly 
mpered. 

The Treasury vaults are loaded with the people's money, taken 
from them beyond the needs of the Government, and it is the du 
of the Government to relieve every class of its citizens of every dol- 
lar of taxation possible. The tobacco-planters have been taxed on 
every article upon which the tariff is laid as well as upon their prod- 
uct, and they now ask a relief that takes not one dollar from the 
Government which it needs. - 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH. 
HON. AUGUSTUS N. MARTIN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 14, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on import? 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is with great surprise that I hear Representa- 
tives upon this floor declare that the Democratic party is the party 
of free trade and opposed to American industries. It is with 2 
nation that I hear these same Representatives declare that an alli- 
ance exists between Great Britain and the Democratic party. Such 
assertions spring from a hardihood born of a 5 that stops 
short of nothing within its power to accomplish its purposes. 

FREE TRADE. 

The charge that we favor free trade has no foundation in fact, 
and it is hardly excusdble in any Representative to repeat a charge 
that every fair-minded man knows is gratuitously false. A desperate 
cause, for want of a better argument, might perhaps be excused for 
such assertions, when made to persons who might be deceived 
thereby, but it reaches a limit when they are made to men who know 
they are untrue. 

I and now denounce these assertions as being as wholly and 
inexcusably untrue as were the forged quotations from British news- 
pr cireulated as campaign literature by the high e eee 

888. The iniquitous twin of this campaign falsehood was the 
assertion, and the campaign cartoons representing, that the Demo- 
cratic party was rallying under the British flag. No British flag 
ever yet floated from a hickory pole. When that gallant Democrat, 
Andrew Jackson, popularly known as “ Old Hickory,” led the Dem- 
ocratic hosts to victory on the 8th day of January, 1815, he con- 
quered Britain’s most famous army, and he did it under the Stars 
and Stripes, and the spirit that impelled him then still lives in the 
old party of Jackson, and no British flag has ever yet peeped from 
amongst the green leaves of the Democratic hickory. 


NEW YORK Ix 1888. 

The assumption here vaunted, that the battle of 1883 was a victory 
for the principle asserted in this high-tax bill, is not true. It is well 
known to us all that the great fight turned upon the result in the 
States of New York and Indiana. Did New York vote for high pro- 
tection? Look at the result there. The election, by a sweeping plu- 
rality, of Governor Hill, a consistent advocate of tariff reform, and 
the equally sweeping plurality for General Harrison, at once sug- 
gest to those outside of that State the perpetration of treachery hav- 
ing its origin in something else than the tariff, a treachery reason- 
ably to be imputed to the politicians who shamelessly bribed tho 
employés of prohibition newspapers into selling subscription lists of 
those papers to the conscienceless buyers. Away with the false 

retense that the great State of New York has declared in favor of 
xing her own citizens yet more heavily in order to create a few 
more millionaires, 

The vote in New York in 1888 was not an expression in favor of 
this bill, but was simply a result of treachery or corruption or both. 

The voice of that at State in 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, and 
1887, in favor of tariff reform, simply tumbled into falsetto in 1888, 
but righted itself again in 1859. 

INDIANA IN 1888, 

And how was it in Indiana in 1888? In 1868 the Republican can- 
didate for governor had carried the State by less than 1,000 plurality, 
but at every succeeding election except that of 1880 the Democracy 
elected their State ticket until 1886, when, by reason only of quar- 
rels within the Democratic ranks, the Republicans elected their State 
ticket by a small plarality. 

I think it is well understood by every one that upon a full and 
fair vote there never has been a day since the war but what, as be- 
tween these two parties, Indiana has been Democratic. 

In 1888, with whatever State pride there may have been in having 
a candidate for the Presidency, with the powerful aid of great news- 


papers which have ever professed to advocate the doctrine of tariff 
rm, the Republican leaders‘there hedged on the doctrine of high 
protection in ev paene way, The principle which so almost 
entirely controls this 
stumps, and the promise was made that the tariff would be reduced 
on necessaries of life by the Republican party. 

CAMPAIGN STORIES. 

In every way possible was the attention ot people diverted by the 
protectionists from the real issue of tariff reform to other and false 
issues. It was denied on every hand by Republican orators and 
9 that their national platform meant an increase of duties 
on the necessaries of life. While it is true that tariff reform 
advocated by the Democracy in 1888 meant but a reasonable reduc- 
tion of taxation, the falsehoods was dinned into the ears of the un- 
wary that tariff reform meant a free-trade alliance with Great 
Britain, and every corner of that State was black with fo quo- 
tations from leading English newspapers, purporting to in the 
candidacy of Cleveland and Thurman. But this was not all, nor 
half, The private character of President Cleveland was attacked, 
not in public, where the falsehoods could be refated, but by men 
who, even some clothed in the garb of ministers of the Gospels went 
from home to home, from family to family, privately repeating false- 
hoods black as perdition, concerning the private character and çon- 
duct of President Cleveland during his sojourn in this city—slander- 
ing him in secret, where refutation could come only too late to set 
him in his true light before many a yoter who was misled by these 
stories. 

PENSIONS. 

Nor was this all. The 5 from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] has 
gravely informed this House and the country that the operations 
of this bill, if enacted into law, will reduce the revenue collected 
under existing tariff laws as much as sixty or seventy millions of 
dollars, and yet in 1888 many Republican orators and newspa 
denounced as false the statement that any such surplus existed as 
was announced by Mr. Cleveland. Not only that. These same 
orators, with their party workers, not only denied the existence 
of that surplus, but they visited every pensioner who would listen, 
and declared that the real meaning of tariff reform was to cut down 
the revenue so that no more pensions would be granted to the 
wounded or sick veterans and to the widows and orphans of the dead 
soldier, and that even the pensions already granted would be in 
danger of being reduced if not cut off. Nor was this all. Many a 
Republican worker turned his energies into an appeal to the old 
soldiers to vote the Republican ticket for President, governor, and 
Congress, with the assurance that success would not only mean 
increased pensions to the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the maimed, 
and the sick, but that every soldier in the land should have a 
liberal pension, to with the date of his disability and not of 
his application. Not only this, but it was also promised that in 
every appointment to office the old soldier’s claims should be held 
paramount to all others in the event of Harrison’s election. 

Many of the old soldiers, and certainly all of them who were Re- 
publicans, were led to believe that there would be no reduction of 
tariff taxes until every soldier who had served sixty days or morein 
the war for the Union and was entitled to an honorable discharge 
had received a service pension of $8 per month during life, and 
that all those who had so served for more than eight hundred days 
should receive, in addition to the $8 per month, a further sum per 
month equal to one cent for each day served by him in excess of 
eight hundred days. All this was promised by the high protection- 
ists if Harrison and Morton and a Republican Congress should be 
elected. It is a fact that many of the old soldiers who believed that 
tariff reform was right, and were inclined to vote for it, were induced 
to vote for Harrison and Morton, and toturn away from tariff reform, 
solely by this promise that no tariff reduction should take place un- 
til every soldier had been thus pensioned by the passage of the bill 
known as the Grand Army service-pension bill. 

The Democrats of Indiana forced the fight on the tariff in 1688, 
but in every way that the angesnity of skilled Republican leaders 
could devise, was attention drawn from the real question of a re- 
duction of taxation to these other matters. 

Nor wasthisall. In addition to these promises to the old soldiers; 
in addition to this frightening of pensioners into the belief that their 
pensions would be disturbed; in addition to the most outrageous 
scandalizing of Mr. Cleveland; in addition to the public e of 
his dislike of the old soldiers; night was made revolting and the 
stars themselves shamed by men who rode the highways and 1 Sade 
of Indiana, screened by darkness, secking out men at their homes 
and calling them from their slumbers at midnight, to offer large 
bribes to them if they would but cast their votes for the Republican 
candidates. With all this mass of wrongful means, a plurality of 
only 2,348 was obtained for the Republican electors, and yet Repre- 
sentatives here have the hardih to assume that that yote was an 
indorsement of the higher taxation embodied in this bill! I tell you 
that Indiana stands more than ten thousand majority to day against 
this measure. 

° BALLOT REFORM. 

I feel that Lam justified in saying that I believe that if the simple 
question could be presented to the people of Indiana to-day, 


ill was disavowed measurably upon a thousand 
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fall, (Are you or are you not in favor of a reduction of the tariff taxes 


on all necessaries of life to the lowest point consistent with the needs 
of Government economically administered?” the majority in favor 
of that redaction would be more than 20,000, Iam glad that since 
1888 the Democratic Legislature of Indiana has not only enacted a 
law that will protect every voter by enabling him to vote in secret, 
but will punish corruption in elections in a most exemplary manner. 
The night fane keen! eign can no longer make bargains for votes, 
for he can not know that the goods are delivered, and yon know 
“Capital is very timid.” 

The time has come in this country when public sentiment demands 
the enactment and enforcement of a law which will not only disfran- 
chise both the vote-seller and vote-buyer, but that will also place 
the buyer behind the prison bars as an enemy of good government. 
When this is done, and not till then, will the honest laboring and 
business men of the land have equal power at the polls with monopo- 
lists who never care a straw as to the result of any election unless it 
is one that affects the pany of their business. This time is coming. 
It is almost here, And woe will be to the men or party that stand 
in the way of ballot reform. And hand in hand with ballot reform 
will come tariff reform, reduction of taxes, reduction of high fees 
and salaries, abolition of useless offices, requirement of honesty in 
office and punishment of official dishonesty, the shortening of the 
hours of labor, the wresting of control of public finances from the 
national bank millionaires of Wall street, who love dear money be- 
cause the masses can not retain it.. 

Yes, with ballot reform will come the election of Congresses that 
will give the people of this country legislation that will fill the veins 
of legitimate business with enough money to meet every demand 
honestly, enough money to enable the poor man to earn sufficient to 
lift the m. ge that preys upon his home and makes the future 
look dark to him and to his dear ones. 

SILVER MONEY. 


` Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you are reckoning without your 
host when you count upon the majority you think you can continue 
in the United States Senate to perpetuate the burden you think zou 
are fastening on our land when you pass this bill. Do you remember 
when by a trick you demonetized silver money in 1873? The men 
who tricked that infamy through Congress doubtless counted upon 
a majority in the Senate to perpetuate it. And yet the day came when 
the public sentiment of this country forced Congress, including the 
Senate, to in part undo that wrong, even over the veto of a Presi- 
dent, the only one, who held his rk a fraud consummated through 
the same power that had demonetized silver. 
GREENBACKS, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you remember the act, the boasted 
resumption act, whic „ 1 to retire every dollar of the green- 
back money from circulation by providing for its redemption with 
epin to be procured by selling more bonds. 

Doubtless the money power which secured that outrageous enact- 
ment counted upon a surely continuing majority in the Senate. And 
yet we all remember that force of sentiment of an indignant people, 
which compelled that Senate to join in the enactment of the act of 
April 29, 1878, which stopped the retirement of the nback cur- 
rency by a virtual repeal of the most odious feature of your boasted 
resumption law. 

nian TAXES. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, do you suppose the people will sub- 
mit to the imposition of higher taxes upon their clothing, medicine, 
and homes; higher taxes upon the farmer’s plow and harrow and 
wagon ; higher taxes on the laborer’s spade and ax and pick; higher 
taxes upon the carpenter’s square and chisel and hatchet; higher 
taxes upon the blacksmith’s anvil and hammer and bellows; hizher 
taxes on the sewing woman’s thread and needle and sewing-machine; 
higher taxes upon the teacher's book and ink and ruler; higher taxes 
upon the physician’s lint and medicines and scalpel ; higher taxes on 
the attorney’s law-books and furniture and legal cap; higher taxes 
on the merchant's scales and ledgers and receipt-books; higher taxes 
upon the clergyman’s prayer-book and concordance and commenta- 
ries; higher taxes upon the swaddling clothes of the newly born in- 
fant, the school-books of the children, the wedding garments and 
outfit of the bride and groom, the cofin and shroud and gravestone 
of the dead; all to put money into the pockets of the rich under the 
miserable pretense of coddling and protecting the business of the 
rich for the benefit of labor? If you so imagine, get ready to be un- 
deceived when the whip of public opinion, the scourge of intelligent 
indignation, shall drive you or your successors, and even the United 
States Senate, into trembling restoration of the rights which this 
bill would deprive them of. A 
TAXES OX BANKS AND INCOMES. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you long ago removed almost every 
tax upon wealth, the taxes on manufacturers and incomes and 
banks, without lowering the taxes on the great body of the people, 
and you are now abont to add insult to injury by heaping mountain 
high the taxes on the necessaries of life. But rememper this: The 
wealthy iron barons have been offered a tax bill which would have only 
reasonably reduced the taxes they are collecting from the poor people 
of this land. If yon refuse this offer—ay, even refuse it in order to 


retain what you are now exacting from labor—much more if you 
exact more by passing this oppressive tax law, the time will soon 
come when new oppression will be removed by law at the bid- 
ding of a free people, and the day will forever have passed when 
they will give you the measure of protection you now so scornfully 
spurn. Representatives from great, splendid Iowa, have yon not 
heard and will you not hearken to the voice of . people, Which 
so so | dragged from his place your Senator, Mr. ALLISON, who is 
expected as chairman of the Senate Tax Committee to help this 
bill through that body ? 
FARMERS’ ALLIAXCES. 

Representatives from Wisconsin, do you not hear the rumbling that 
presages the storm which will shake almost every Se pe man of 
you from your seats? Representatives from Kansas, do you not in- 
tend to heed the demands of the Farmers’ Alliances which are even 
now overthrowing you in your own conventions? Representatives 
from Ohio, from Illinois, from Missouri, from Massachusetts, and from 
Rhode Island, you men who have helped unseat low-tax men and 
seated high-tax men like yourselves, will you not heed the indica- 
tions from your own homes and stay your hand from farther wrong- 
ing your own constituents? Do not imagine you can stay the anger 
of your constituents by n that sugar is free, for they know 
that that freeing is more for the sugar trust than for them. Do not 
imagine you can pacify their just 3 by telling them of 
bounties for sugar-raising and subsidies for ships, for they know that 
you are simply compelling them to hire and pay other people to go 
into business, and compelling your people to pay great steamsl p 
corporations to carry protec manufactures to foreign lands an 
thence bring back foreign grain to the great seaboard cities, while 
the crops raised at home are rotting for want of buyers or burning 
almost within sight of the coal-mines. 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM OF 1888. 

I say, with all due respect, that the leading features of this bill 
were not presented by the Republican leaders to the voters in 1888 
and that it has never been passed upon by the people. 

In the discussion in this House in 1888 upon the question of tariff 
reform, the Republicans simply assaulted the bill known as the Mills 
415 1 never proposed such a bill as this as a substitute for the 

ills bill. . 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican national platform never hinted at 
paring a bounty to manufacturers of sugar and silk, 

hat platform is generally ascribed to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MCKINLEY], whois now presenting and defending this bill, and 
it was not pretended by him in the House of Representatives, in 1888, 
that such exactions as this bill contains were contemplated by that 
platform. I think I can safely assert here that he never even hinted 
at the idea that his party, if successful, would present a bill in this 
Congressto give seeming relief to the people 8 the tariffon 
sugar and in the same bill oppressing the people by offering a bounty 
of 2 cents a pound for every pound of sugar manufactured in this 
country, and by paying a bounty of $1 per pound for silk. It is true 
that he and his party in 1888 fought every proposed reduction of 
taxes, not only on sugar, but on every other necessary taxed under 
the existing tariff law. 

REPUBLICAN SENATE DULL. 


On the 2ist day of July, 1888, the Mills bill passed the House of 
8 which was Democratic, and went to the Senate, 
which was Republican, and that body refased to consider the House 
tariff bill any further than to strike out every word in it after the 
enacting clause, and then inserted what is known as the Senate tar- 
iff bill of 1888, and this bill was reported back to the Senate by its 
Finance Committee on the 3d day of October, 1888, less than thirty 
days before the election. 

With such a short time to consider this bill that its provisions 
could not be fully considered and understood by the people, it was 
heralded abroad acts the land as the Republican plan of revis- 
ing the tariff. From Maine to California and from the Lakes to 
the Gulf, this Senate bill was proclaimed to the people as being a 
practical construction of the Republican national platform. 

It was held up to the old soldiers of the land as the bill that would 
provide plenty of money with which to pay them all a service pension. 

Mr. Chairman, that Senate bill was held out by the Republican 

arty as its promise to the people, and many people mistakenly 

lieved it was a better reduction of taxes than the one passed by 
the Democratic house. Ifthe men were sincere who made this new 
promise to the people that that Senate bill was the highest rate of tax 
that would be imposed on them, why are you now, in this House, 
violating these promises, and adding much heavier taxes? 


M'KINLEY BILLE INCREASES TAXES. 


Let us look at a ſe of the items: In the Senate bill of 1888, muri- 
atic acid was left on the free-list, while in this bill, the one we are 
now considering, a duty oft of a cent is to be levied on each pound; 
in the Senate bill, sulphuric acid was left on the free-list, while in 
this bill a tax of 4 of a cent is to be laid on ved ate in the Senate 
bill a duty of only 25 cents per pound was levied on tannic acid or 
tannin, While in this bill the tax is fixed at $1 per pound; in the Sen- 
ate bill the tax on sulphuric ether was fixed at 30 cents a pound, 
which this bill raises to 40 cents; in the Senate bill butyric ether 
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and other fruit ethers were taxed at 81.25 a ponnd, which this bill 
raises to $2.50 per pound; in the Senate bill all other ethers were 
taxed at 75 cents a pound, which this bill raises to $1 per pound; in 
the Senate bill, unrefined glycerine was taxed 1 cent a pound, which 
this bill raises to 2 cents; in the Senate bill, flaxseed or linseed oil 
was taxed 25 cents per gallon, which this bill raises to 30 cents; in 
the Senate bill, sulphate of baryta or ba mahufactured, used 
in preparing paints or colors, was taxed at $5 per ton, which this 
bill raises to $7; in the Senate bill, after fixing taxes on certain 
aints named, all other paints were taxed at 25 per cent., which this 
Pi fixes at from 25 to cent.; in the Senate bill, all medicinal 
preparationscontaining alcohol, aud not otherwise specifleally named, 
were taxed at 40 cents per pound, which this bill fixes at 50 cents; 
santonine, taxed at $1 per ponnd in the Senate bill, is taxed $2.50 in 
this bill; in the Senate bill, common brown earthenware and stone- 
ware, not ornamented, were taxed 20 per cent., which this bill raises 
to 25 per cent. ad valorem. The rates fixed on certain china and 
other wares in the Senate bill are raised by this bill in one instance 
from 50 per cent. ad valorem to 55, and in two other instances from 
55 per cent. ad valorem to 60. The taxes fixed by the Senate bill on 
glass-ware is raised by this bill from 14 cents to 14 cents, from 14 
cents to 2 cents, from 2g cents to 24 cents, from %% to 3 cents per 
pound, and so on. By this bill anvils are raised from 2 cents per 
und to 2}, and tin-plate from 1 cent per pound to 2} cents, an in- 
increase of 120 per cent. over present rates. 

By this bill, too, brown and bleached linen cloth is raised from 
35 eee 50 in one instance, and in another to 50 per cent. ad 
va 8 3 cents a pound, and oil-cloth is raised from 10 cents per 

ard to 15. 
zi On flannels, blankets, and wool hats, the duties in the Senate bill 
were 10, 12, and 18 cents per pound ; with 35 per cent. ad valorem in 
addition, while in this bill these duties are raised to 11, 22, 33, and 
38} cents a pound, with an addition of 30 to 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

On women’s and children’s part woolen dress goods, the duties in 
the Senate bill were 6 and 7 cents per yard, with an addition of 40 
per cent. ad valorem, which this bill raises to 7 and 8 cents per yard 
and an additional duty of 40 and 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

These same goods, when all woolen, were taxed in the Senate bill 
at 11 cents a yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem, which this bill raises 
to 12 cents a yard and 50 per cent. al valorem. 

Hats for men, women, and children, the little girls’ dolls, brushes 
and brooms, carpets, ready-made clothing, ladies’ cloaks, dolmans, 
jackets, and ulsters, the dress goods of women and children, blankets, 
flannels, and wool hats, brown and bleached linens, house and cabi- 
net furniture, lamp-chimneys, anvils, one kind of copper, penknives, 
and pocket knives are all taxed at a much higher rate in this bill 
than they were in the Senate bill which the Republican party sent 
out to the people in 1883 as the highest rate of tax which that party 
would fix if Harrison and Morton and a Republican Congress should 
be elected. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I ask the Republican majority in 
this House what it meaus by daring to now propose a tax bill put- 
ting the tariff so far above what it promised in 1888. Is it not be- 
cause you now have the people where they can not help themselves? 

The wost oppressive and indefensible raise in this bill over the Sen- 
ate bill is in woolen gocds, the clothing, hats, flannels, and blankets. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, again I repeat that the result of the 
election in 1388 was no authority or justification for the outrages 
concealed in this bill. K 

If the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means knew what 
they were doing, why did they fix these high taxes so much higher 
than they advocated in 1888? The gentleman from Iowa[ Mr. GEAR 
has claimed that he was looking after the interests of the farmers an 
laboring men, as a member of that committee. Will he explain why 
he 8 to fix these rates so much higher than he told his constit- 
uents in 1888 they would be fixed? I wonder what he told the peo- 
ple of Iowa last fall, during the campaign, on this point? 

THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF A TAX. 

Mr. Chairman, if the tariff on imported goods creates competition 
and bri down the priee, let me ask if the object of raising the 
tariff on imported wool is to bring down the price of the wool raised 
in this country? If that is true, why do you talk about compensat- 
ing the manufacturer by raising the tariff on imported woolen goods ? 

laying é tariff on imported woolen goods or any other article 
that may imported creates competition and brings down the 
price of the goods manufactured at home, how can the manufacturer 
afford to pay the tariff on such wools as he must import from foreign 
countries that he must have in his business and which are not raised 
in this country ? 

Mr. Chairman, I believe there is an attempt on the part of organ- 
ized monopoly to “pull the wool” over the eyes of fariaers, laboring 
men, and business men in this whole bill. 

tariff for revenne is a tax, a tariff for protection is a higher 
tax, and a tariff such as this bill proposes is protection with a 
ven ce upon the consumer. 

e only authority for Jevying a tariff is found in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which reads as follows: 


Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power: To lay and collect taxes, du im- 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common defense ana gen- 
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eral welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. vel 

There is not a line, word, or syllable in the Constitution that au- 
thorizes Congress to lay a tax on woolen goods, farm implements, 
medicine, or ig decay else in order to protect some man or corpora- 
tion in setting up a factory to mannfacture these things at a profit, 
by giving him the privilege of charging more for his goods than the 
consumer could buy them for if there was no protective tariff. 

Mr Chairman, I desire to illustrate this idea of protection, so as 
to show that it is not only a tax, bat that it creates monopolies and 
trusts. In the district which I have the honor to represent there 
lives a gentleman of high character, who has been enga in the 
manufacture of glass for some years, and who was previously en- 
gaged in the mannfacture of the “ D” spade-handle, so much used 
by farmers and laborers in many different ways. 

Upon my nomination for Congress in 1888, I sought ont this gen- 
tleman at his place of business and told him I desired information as 
to the actual workings of the protective tariff. Upon his asking me 
why I wished to know, I informed him I was about entering upon a 
canvass where it was absolutely necessary tor me to disenss the 
workings of the protective tariff and its effect upon the price of 
manufactured articles and the wages of labor, and that I desired 
the actual trath, so that the discussion might be 8 aud 
based on fact rather than theory. Well,” said he, “ I have had only 
a limited experience as yet in the manufacture of glass, but I have 
had a fall experience in mannfacturing the “D” spade-handle, upon 
which was, and yet is, a protective tariff of 35 per cent., being a pro- 
tection of 174 cents on a 50-cent spade-handle and 8% cents on a25- 
cent handle. ‘This duty,” said he, “was a complete protection 
from all competition from abroad, and gave the domestic mannfactur- 
ers complete control of the ‘home market.“ Eyery year,” said he, 
“the manufacturers ascertained as nearly as they could just how 
many spade-haudles would be needed to supply the ‘home market,’ 
which was more profitable than the foreign, and then these manu- 
facturers arrived at an understanding as to just how many spade- 
handles should be manufactured by each one, with the further un- 
derstanding that when that limit was reached the factories should 
cease work and discharge their hands until that product had been 
“disposed of. Upon reaching that limit,” said he, we shut down our 
factories according to our understanding, discharged our hands, and 
remained closed until the product was disposed of. More than that,” 
said he, whenever it was found that the product was in excess of 
the demands of the ‘ home market,’ we paid the freight on the surplus 
Landles to the seaboard, and the freight and insurance clear across 
the ocean, and sold them in Europe at a profit, for 10 per cent. less 
than we had sold the same handles to the farmers and day laborers 
in the United States.” 

„But,“ said I, “tell me how this protective tariffaffected the wages 
of your workingmen.” “O,” said he, it did not affect their wages at 
all, for we simply went into the labor market, which was unprotected, 
and bought the labor as low as we could.“ Said he,“ If I could hire 
John to do the same work as Harry for ten cents a day less, I always- 
let Harry go aud hired John.” 

Mr. Chairman, this was indeed a practical object lesson. The 
gentleman who related these facts to me grew wealthy at the busi- 
ness, and is to-day highly esteemed by all who know him. If fault 
there be in this, the faalt is in the system and not in him who, with- 
out helping to create or perpetuate it, enjoys the benefits it confers. 

Mr. Chairman, this recital is entirely reasonable. The manufact- 
urer of these goda bought his timber wherever he could buy it 
cheapest, out of which to manufacture his handles. He also bought the 
necessary labor wherever he could find it, just as ney as he could. 
When labor had converted his timber into spade-handles, the man- 
ufacturer, and not his hired men, sold the handles, collected the 
money therefor and placed it to his credit in bank, and labor had no 
legal rights in it. 

2 PROTECTION AXD LABOR. 


Mr. Chairman, the pretense is made that these high protective 
duties are laid for the benefit of the laboring man whose labor is 
used in manufacturing, and yet there is no method provided by this 
or any law by which he can enforce his right to receive the benefit 
of this protection. The tariff duty enables the employer to charge 
for his manufactured goods more than he otherwise could, and when 
he collects it he not only Serpe it, but he claims the right to cut down 
the wages òf his laborers whenever he chooses to do so. The only 
remedy the laborer has is found in the trades unions and in the 
weary, costly process known as a strike. 

Mr. Chairman, if I were to offer here a proviso, by way of amend- 
ment, to give the employés a right to go into court and sue the pro- 
tected manufacturer to compel him to pay te the laborer the in- 
creased price added to the manufactured goods by reason of this high 
tariff, I do not doubt that the high protectionists here and elsewhere 
would denonnee it as unconstitutional, as being a violation of his 
right to hire his labor as cheaply as he can and to sell his goods at 
as high a price as he can get. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the absurdities of high protectionists is the 
argument that, because the prices of certain manufactured articles 
are less than they were in 1860, that is a result of protection. 
This I deny. I insist that if it were not for protection the necessaries 


of life would all be cheaper than they now are. The prices have 
come down somewhat, not because of protection, but in spite of it. 


The improved machinery of to-day enables one man now to orm 
as much as a half dozen men or more used to perform without this 
machinery. It can not be truthfully claimed that protection pro- 
duced this machinery, for gentlemen must remember that they have 
ually good machinery in conntries where they have no protection. 
he big printing-presses that are running off the many thonsand 
copies of our great newspapers daily, with the help of comparatively 
fow hands, are working no faster than the big printing-presses that 
are daily running off the thousands of copies of the great daily news- 
papers in countries that have no protective tariff laws. And so itis 
with the machinery in the woolen mills, foundries, cotton factories, 
and the hundreds of different kinds of business carried on in many 
lands, whether they havo protective tariffs or not. 

As an illustration in point, I remember well the labor it cost me, 
when working on a saw-mill, to dispose of the slabs we run off the 

‘sides of the logs we sawed up. It was hard lifting and tugging to get 
the slabs pulled away from the log carriage and thrown off the side 
of the mill, there to lie until I could get at them with my ax, to cut 
up such of them as were needed for wood. That wasin 1869. Some 

since I went npon a saw-mill near my home, and there saw a 
simple arrangement by which the slab was dropped from the log onto 
rollers that transported it a few feet to a table upon which was re- 
volving a small circular saw. It was without great labor that the 
“tail sawyer” fed that slab to the saw, which not only cut it into 
firewood but 3 the pieces on a belted contrivance which car- 
ried the wood up through the roof of the saw-mill and there dum 
itupon the woo fils ready for the market. That man was daily doing 
ten times as much as I had been able to do in 1869, without working 
so hard, and yet he was receiving no higher wagesthan I had received. 

No one, surely, will claim Piat eee perfected this machine 
which made labor so much more effective, without bringing the work- 
man any better wages. No, Mr. Chairman, this cheapening of prices 
is the result of invention and not of protection, Our t country 
has achieved her greatness not because of protection, butin spite of it. 

PROTECTION MAKES MILLIONAIRES. 

Mr, Chairman, some great things exist in this conntry to-day 
which have been produced by the protective tariff. I mean the 
great fortunes of monopolists like Mr. Andrew Carnegie. On my 
way to this city, as I passed along Federal street, in Allegheny City, 
Pa., I saw a massive building, rich in material and beautiful in 
architecture. Upon looking more aap À I saw that, in splendid 
letters, some artist had engraved thereon the words,“ Workingmen’s 
Library,” the gift of Andrew Carnegie. There it stood, having cost 
Mr. Carnegie more than $300,000. I looked and wondered at its 
beauty, I felt, as I thought of the millions Mr. Carnegie had coined 
under the benefits of a protective law enacted professedly for the 
benefit of workingmen : “Yes, it really is the ‘ Workingmen’s Li- 

’—the results of their labor builded it. Yes, the price of labor 
withheld by Mr. Carnegie from his own workingmen has enabled 
him to build himself a monument which is a mocking proof of the 
wickedness of the system which enabled him to tax the consumer in 
the name of his workingmen and fill his coffers with millions of 
money, only a small part of which was necessary to build this great 
building.” I thought too, I think and say now, how many an humble 
home might have been cleared of the mortgage or filled with books 
to read at home if Mr. Carnegie had either left the protective tax in 
the pockets of the consumer of his goods or if he had paid the same 
to the Workin men in whose name a protective law had enabled 
him to collect it on the product of his great Bessemer steel works. 

Even now this same Carnegie is preparing to build another“ Work- 
ingmen’s Library” in 3 Pa., at a cost of one million more 
of the dollars he unjustly withheld from his workingmen. What 
hypocrisy! 


Mr. Chairman, while many large fortunes have grown up as the 
result of the protective tariff, yet it is true that they are few as com- 
pared with the number of people in this country. There is not one 
such fortune for every ten thousand people, hardly one for every 
twenty-five thousand. The gest ranges of mountains have their 
high peaks that rise into the icy coldness of eternal snow, but their 
bases are pressing upon their brethren below, and pouring down upon 
them and upon the fertile valleys between their chilling winds and 
frosty streams. So our t people are the bases of these mighty 
fortunes which rise into the icy height where plenty breeds forget- 
fulness of want, until the millionaire easily believes there is no want 
among his fellows except what they deserve. 

Mr, Cl.airman, labor is the basis upon which all these mighty fort- 
unes have grown and fattened, and yet labor receives no benefit 
therefrom. Yes, in the name of labor, a system of law has been un- 
justly enacted, which robs labor in itsown name and leaves it help- 

exvept by the repeal of these laws. These protective-tariff laws 
were not enacted at the uest of laboring men. They were not 
enacted at the request of the farmers of our land. They were enacted 
at first as a war measure to raise money to carry on the war and are 
now continued at the demand of the same monopolists who are now 
demanding the passage of this additional tax on the farmers and 
workingmen of our land. 

Yes, let me say, further, that the enactment of this law will be a 
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curse, 2 withering, blasting curse to the business men of our western 
towns and cities, who are not engaged in carrying on business based 
only on s protective tariff. 

THE TARIFY AND THE FARMERS. 

From the beginning of the protective system until now the farmers 
of this country have been taxed at every turn in the name of labor 
and American industries, nntil to-day they are staggering under the 
load and asking for relief. And yet, when a Representative rises in 
his place in this House to urge that his great farming constituenc 
are demanding relief, he is met almost with jeers and he is derid 
with the question, “Are your farmers mendicants, beggars?” For 
myself, I hurl back the insinuation that they are beggars. Our con- 
stituents are the sovereign power in this land and we are only their 
servants. It is our duty to listen and learn the wants and wishes of 
our constituents. Infact, we ought to pay most attention to the needs 
of laboring men. By their votes were we elected. We were elected 
because they put confidence in us that we would honestly try to 
serve them, They are paying us salaries, and we ought to be glad 
to render them the fullest service we have within our power. ill 
we serve them right by voting to pass this bill and increase their 
taxes, all for the interests of monopoly? 

Mr, Chairman, in the great Eleventh Congressional district of In- 
diana, which I am prond to represent here as best I can, there are 
more than two hundred thousand people who are the equals of any 


body of people on earth in patriotism, honesty, intelligence, morality, 
and business thrift, Any man who has ever lived might well be 
proud to stand here as the Representative of that district. Know- 


ing the great honor these peop e have done me by sending me here 
and feeling my responsibility, I daily ask Almighty God to give me 
wisdom of mind and strength of body and honesty of purpose, so 
that I may be of some use here to my constituents. 

With great farming, business, and manufacturing interests, and 
without asingle large city within the district I represent, more than 
one hundred thousand of my constituents are eng in farming. 
Of the over 47,000 voters of that district, I make no doubt that more 
than 25,000 of them are farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, in the name of these farmers, I demand that their 
interests be looked after, their voices listened to, without even the 
thought, much less the insinuation, that they are mendicants. They 
have — — taxed under these protective-tariff laws upon their cloth- 
ing, furniture, and household goods; upon theirfarming implements, 
bading tete; and homes; upon their books and newspapers and 
school ks; upon their buggies and wagons and medicines—in 
fact, down to the grave, and upon almost fee's article they use, until 
it is no wonder many of them have fallen in debt in spite of all they 
conld do. When they see how the money lords and monopolists have 
demanded principal and interest of this Government in gold and got 
it; when they have seen the money lords engaged in demonetizing 
silver and battling to make and keep money scarce; when they see 
the tariff monopolists wringing from them a tariff tax of $47 on every 
$100 they expend for the common necessaries of farm- liſo; when the 
see these tariff monopolists here demanding of this Congress a s 
higher tariff and in a fair way to get it; when they see the great steam- 
ship corporations here demanding millions of dollars in subsidies to 
make tbeir business more profitable; when they see these same 


rotective-tariff barons wheedling this Con into spending 
$17,000,000 to bnild battle-ships that these monopolists will get the 
contracts to constract; when they see millions of dollars being spent 
on unnecessary buildings and on rivers and harbors; when they see 


the values of farm products growing less and less from year to ; 
when they see their own necessary debts mounting a little higher 
from Christmas to Christmas; and when they see Congress about to 
cut off markets for millions of dollars’ worth of farm products in 
order to enable a few capitalists to start up the manufacture of tin- 
plate, and at the same time increase the cost of every tin cup, bucket, 
roof, spoon, and dipper the laborer must buy, is it any wonder that the 
voices of our farmer constituents are heard in wrathful protest as 
well as earnest entreaty ? 

This system of protection is leading the farmers and workingmen 
to blame the men who retail goods which have been increased in cost 
more by the rapacity and greed of the protected mannfacturer than 
by the profits of the retailer. This system is breeding distrust among 
our constituents by exciting their wonder as to who is getting the 
benefit of the high prices on es covered by the protective tariff. 
Such a system is a burning shame, an outrage, and ought no longer 
to be borne. The great mass of our people must stand or fall together. 
What benefits the farmer and workingman benefits all but the mo- 
nopolist, and what hurts the farmer hurts all but the monopolist. 

TARIFF ON FARM PRODUCTS. 

Mr. Chairman, in this bill you are purposely trying to deceive the 
farmers by placing high duties on wheat, corn, hay, rye, buckwheat, 
oats, barley, cabbage, and other articles, in order to “protect” the 
farmer. What do you mean? Yon tell the farmerin one breath that 
the effect of protecting the manufacturer is to cheapen the price of 
his goods and is the next breath you tell him you are putting a hi 
tariff on farm products in order to make the prices high. Now, which 
is true? 

There has been a tariff on wool, canned meats, corn and vegeta- 
bles, lard, tallow, poultry, bacon and ham, beef, mutton and pork, 
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meat, grapes, plums. and prunes, potatoes, flaxseed, garden and ag- 
9 seeds, vegetables, beans, , cabbage, cider, hay, — —5 
hops, milk, cheese, butter, rye, wheat, flour, oats, cattle, horses, 
mules, sheep, barley, buckwheat, corn, and corn meal for many 
years under the present tariff law, and yet look at the prices of farm 

roducts. In 1689 there were imported into this country 22,325 
Pushels of oats, 2,389 bushels of corn, 1,947 bushels of wheat, and 16 
bushels of rye, and now the high-tariff men are trying to make the 
farmers believe that farming has been depressed by competition from 
foreign countries. 

During the year 1889 the farmers of the United States exported and 
sold to foreign countries 624,226 bushels of oats, 69,592,929 bushels of 
corn, 46,414,129 bushels of wheat, and 287,252 bushels of rye, and 
10,210,413 pounds of oatmeal, 312,186 barrels of corn meal, 3, bar- 
Tels of rye flour, and 9,374, 03 barrels of wheat flour. 

During the year 1880, the value of these grains and breadstufis im- 

rted into this country from foreign countries was $305,886, while 

© value our farmers sold and exported to foreign countries of these 
farm products was $123,876,661. In other words, for every dollar's 
worth of these articles imported our farmers exported $405 worth. 
Any farmer can see at a glance that the tariff on the things he raises 
was of no value to him at all, and that an increase of that duty in the 
new tariff law is a mere blind, to be used as an excuse for raising or 
keeping a high tariff on the things he must buy. 

Mr. 8 I have not the time to ge into details as to all the 
hundreds ofitems embraced in the tariff, but I must speak of another 
matter of vital interest to our farmers. In 1889 there was imported 
into this country an article called tin-plate, which enters into the 
tin spouting, roofs, buckets, cups, spoons, and many other articles 
used by the people of the United States. The people in forei 
countries who manufacture this tin-plate bought and lived on the 
corn, wheat, rye, and other agricultural products of the farms of the 
United States, and thus made a market for our farm products. The 
amount of tin-plate exchanged for our products last year was 
$21,222,653, which wonld buy more than 30,000,000 of bushels of our 
wheat at 70 cents per bushel, or about 90,000,000 of bushels of our 
corn at 25 cents a bushel. Under the new tariff law, the tariff is to 
be placed so high on tin-plate as to enable a few men to manufact- 
ure itin this country and sell it to us at much more than it costs now, 
and at the same time the foreign market will be cut off, and that 
much more of the farmer’s products will be left on his hands. And 
this is to be done under the pretext of protecting American indns- 
tries. The real truth of the matter is that it is to be done to make 
a few more rich monopolists. 

The farmers can not fix their own prices, but must take the prices 
fixed at the great seaboard cities, and those prices are fixedin Earope, 
where the surplus of farm products is sold. 

Mr. Chairman, althongh these protective taxes have been levied 
for many years, it is true that very few manufactures of protected 
articles were ever established in the great district I represent until 
since the discovery of natural gas. Since that discovery a large 
number of protected manufactures have been established within 
that district, but no oue can be deceived into the idea that such man- 
ufactures were there erected because of the tariff. No, it was largely 
on account of the cheap fuel. No one is proposing to attack the 
proprietors of these factories, nor their legitimate profits. They 
are, indeed, welcome, and are a source of pride to the people of that 
district. And yet it is true that the farmers in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of these factories do not get a penny more for their corn 
and wheat and flour than they did before these factories were lo- 
cated there. It is true that in parts of the East, some manufactures 
have languished. One reason for this is that these factories have 
moved into Ohio and Indiana, where they find cheap fuel and have 
splendid railroad facilities for transporting both the raw material 
and the manufactured product. Our manufacturers in tho natural- 
gas belt are distancing their Eastern rivals on account of these ad- 
vantages, and these Eastern manufacturers feel that unless they can 

et higher protection our Indiana manufacturers will largely absorb 
fheir business. If the tariff were either left as itis or even made 
lower, the latter would soon control the business the others have so 
long enjoyed. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party has no war to make on any 
business, no attack to make on manufactures. On the contrary, 
there never has been a greater increase in the manufactures of this 
country than from 1850 to 1860, under the tarifflaw of 1846. The Demo- 
cratic pasty is the unyielding foe of monopoly wherever it attempts 
to lift ita eruel hand and lay it on labor and the true business inter- 
ests of this country. 

Within the district I represent we have a soil that can not be ex- 
celled and which responds bounteously to the planting of the farmer. 
Nowhere else does the soil send up finer crops of corn, wheat, oats, 
and other crops than in that district, and yet the farmer is hard 
driven to vad is the wants of his family. 

Nowhere is labor more constantly employed than it is in the 
Eleventh Congressional district of Indiana, and nowhere else can be 
found more intelligent, honest, sober workingmen than there, and 

et, Mr. Chairman, who can tell of the patient, arduous, painful en- 
vors of the men and women, boys and girls, who daily toil ten 
hours or more, when labor can be had, for wages so small as almost 


to bring the blush to the face of him who names the small sums these 
people receive! 
How the laborer provides for the wants of his family from his small 


earnings is known only to his God and himself. It seems to me that 
he has the right to be able to buy just as many of the necessaries 
and comforts of life with his small wages as possible, and that any 
law which interferes with that right by increasing prices of these 
necessaries to benefit a class is wickedly wrong and ought not to 
be tolerated. Class legislation is always injurious to the great mass 
of the people and tends to build up monopoly, 

The Democratic party does not propose to injure any interest in 
the country, nor to oppress any industry within the district I repre- 
sent. It opposes this bill asa false pretense, an attempt by monopol. 
to fill the pockets of a few, a favored class, with money exto. 
from the great body of the people on the false pretense that it is 
done for the benetit of those whose money is extorted. 


The Tariff—Missonri. 
SPEECH 
HON. ALEXANDER M. DOCKERY, . 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 19, 1890. 


‘The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. DOCKERY said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I should not occupy the time of the committee on 
moment, since Lknow a number of 8 are desirous to be heard 
on the pending amendments, were it not that my colleague from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Frank] has made some observations which seem to de- 
mand a reply. A few days since, in the course of debate upon this 
bill, I referred to the election in St. Louis in 1888, and stated that it 
was ‘‘ notorious and ‘ known of all men’ that the result in that city 
was largely due to the contribution of money by ‘protected indus- 
tries,’ which carried it for the Republican party and elected three 
members to this House.” 

My colleagne [Mr. Frank] challenged this declaration with the 
assertion that!“ pot one single dollar was contributed from any source 
to carry the Ninth Congressional district of Missouri“ and farther 
avowed his belief that the election in all the St. Louis districts 
was entirely“ honest.“ In making tho statement 1 did it goes with- 
out saying, of course, that I had no purpose or desire to connect my 
colleague with any improper use of money, because I do not believe 
he sustained any such attitude. If money was corruptly used my 
frieud would not likely have been taken in upon the “ ground floor 
of the scheme. 

I desire, however, to present, as a basis for some observations, a 
secret circular, issued October 17, 1888, by L. M. Hall, secretary of 
the Republican club, calling together a number of prominent Repub- 
licaus for the purpose of r: g a “liberal fund” for campai 
purposes. I will not raed | the time of the House in reading the 
circular, as debate is limited, but will incorporate it in my remarks. 

Mr. MASON. I make the point of order that the gentleman cau 
not put in his remarks a Republican circular unless he adopts the 
language as his own. [Laughter.] 

r. DOCKERY. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that if the circu- 
lar is to go into the RECORD with that understanding, it will not be 
incorporated in my remarks, because I do not care to indorse either 
its letter or its spirit. I will say, however, that it differs from a cer- 
tain letter which has been introduced during the course of this dis- 
cussion —— 7 

Mr. MASON, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It differs from that letter in this, that it does not 
reflect upon the character of any Representative upon the floor. 

The language of the circular is as follows: 

Sr. Lovis, October 17. 


Dear Sm: At an informal meeting of a few business men held to- day the situ- 
ation of the Republican party of this State was discussed, and it was determined 
to call a meeting of several hundred prominent business men to lay before them 
the whole matter. It is believed that with a liberal fund to draw upon it is pos- 
sible to prosecute such a caw for the next two weeks as will canse Missouri 
to cast her electoral vote for Harrison and Morton. 

The situation is unparalleled heretofore in the history of the State, and no such 
enthusiasm on the part of the Republicans has heretofore been known. ‘The en- 
ormous sums of money being 172 in the doubtfal States has led both parties to 
slight Missouri. The opportunity gs pend one. Speakers and canvassers must 
be sent out in all directions at once. You are requested and urged to attend a meet- 
ing. on Saturday, 20th instant, at 8 o'clock p. m., at the Mercantile Club. 

he uncertainty of the result elsewhere makes it imperative that the vote of 
this State be cast for the Republican national ticket. Come. 


B; nest, 
* L. M. HALL, Secretary. 


Mr. Chairman, the caucus of Republicans called together by this 
cirenlar assembled at the League Club in St. Louis October 20, 1888. 


- 
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Its proceedings, although in executive session, through some inad- 
vertence or otherwise, appeared in the columns of the publio press 
on the morning after the session. All the speakers seemed 
with the nt necessity of raising money, and sought to impress 
that necessity upon the minds of others. The chief of one of the 
“protected industries“ of that city insisted that 850, 000 had to be 
raised.” His suggestion met with favor on every hand, aud the 
chairman of the meeting appointed fifteen committees of two mem- 
bers each to canvass the city, having first apportioned the work 
among the different business districts. 

The record of the proceedings shows that the most active and 


vigilant among those enlisted in the work of raising the $50,000 |, 


were the representatives of protected industries.“ It may also be 
stated in their behalf that they were the most liberal contributors 
to the fund. It is, indeed, an open secret that one firm contributed 
as much as $6,000, whilst many in addition to their contributions 
employed much time in the work of the campaign. The criticism 
of the Foster fat-frying“ circular, therefore, could have no applica- 
tion to the protected “infants” of St. Louis. 

Mr. Chairman, in determining the real purpose of this large cam- 
paign fund, it is well to remember that it was raised within two 
weeks of the election and with the distinct understanding that it 
was to be used exclusively in Missouri. 

Sir, I do not believe that the raising of this immense sum on the 
threshold of election day meant an “honest election.” Iam, onthe 
otber hand, entirely convinced that $50,000 could not have been 
employed in the payment of legitimate campaign expenses. The 
amount of the fund, taken in connection with the circumstances 
under which it was raised, is wholly inconsistent with the theory 
of an honest and unparchased ballot. 

Ishould not, however, have made any further reference to this 
matter but for the fact that my colleague, Mr Frank, has seen 

roper to call the subject again to the attention ofthe House. The 

‘acts in part only are before the House, but I shall not, at least at 
this time, pursue the subject further. 
MISSOURI'S WEALTH. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit bnt a single observation 
with reference to the State of Missouri; and in so doing will say that 
in the history of the last twenty-five years we have been confronted 
with two causes which have operated to retard the growth and pros- 

rity of onr State, and that yet, despite these adverse influences, 

issouri’s wealth in the aggrogate has increased, while she has at 
the same time largely augmented her population. 

The first obstructive cause, Mr. Chairman—a cause most detri- 
mental and pernicious—was the long, dark night of the rule of the 
Republican party in the years immediately following the war. Dur- 
ing this harsh and sinister period many of our counties were in- 
volved in the thralldom of bonded debt, our State credit became de- 
preciated, our bonds sold at a ruinons discount, and our railroads 
were bartered at a loss to the tax-payers of about $20,000,000. 

Notwithstanding, however, these untoward conditions at the time 
the Democratic party took control in 1873, by honesty and 33 
in the administration of State and county affairs, as also by frugal- 
ity in the conduct of private interests, we have lifted in most cases 
the bonded burdens from our counties, have decreased tlie interest- 
bearing debt of the State from about $20,000,000 to less than §10,- 
000,000, whilst at the same time reducing the State taxes from 50 
cents to 30 cents on the $100. We have also lowered the interest 
rate from 6 per cent. to 34 per cent., while the State bonds which 
were finding reluctant sale in the markets under Republican rule, 
have to-day a standing in financial circles of equal dignity with the 
bonds of the Federal Government, 

The second hindering cause, Mr. Chairman, is the existing system 
of “protection,” which has restricted enterprise, retarded the growth 
and development of industries, limited the markets for agricultural 
products, impoverished Jabor, and reduced the earnings of our farm- 
ers by its inordinate and oppressive exactions. That there is trouble 
with the agriculturists of Missouri, as elsewhere in the Union, can no 
longer be successfully controverted. The leader of that side of the 
House [Mr. MCKINLEY], in his report on the bill under consideration, 
concedes “ that there is widespread depression in this industry,” and 
says that this fact can not be doubted.” I also desire to submit 
the following editorial testimony of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of December 11, 1889, to establish the fact of agricultural decadence. 
cer Journal is the leading Republican organ of the State and avers 

at — 

Their [the farmers ] business has become unprofitable, in spite of all their in- 
dustry and economy; and they are firmly of the opinion that this is due to causes 
which can be and should be removed, causes for which they are not responsible, 
but which involve devices of injustice and unfairness aimed strictly against them. 
The prices which they are obliged to accept for their grain are ion the actual 
cost of production. There are millions of hels of corn west of the Mississippi 
River which will not bring enough to pay for taking it to market. Live-stoc 
can not be sold for much above the exp nse of feeding. The farmer car not get a 
decent remuneration for his labor in any branch of his calling; he is lucky if he 
realizes as much as a dullar a day, counting nothing for interest on his investment. 

„It will be seen at a glance that these people have substantial reasons for com- 
paas There is manifestly something wrong somewhere, and they can not be 
ed for seeking to find out what it is and to have it corrected. “The familiar 
argument of ov uction is not a sufficient explanation and answer in their 


ease. Thuy can readily sell all they produce at the prevail rices, which proves 
that its needed for ä ——ů ihe supply pT 8 — or 


lns at any price. They know very well that all the 


they could not sell the 
food products which they off year by year are consumed; and 
right to demand a rea<onable return for the work by which ucts are 
made available for the uses of all other classes. The question is one of vital im- 
portance to them. Adverse influences have plazed them where they can not 

u decent living by the hardest toil and closest saving; and they have a right to 
demand a fair share of the proceeds of their labor. 


Again, Mr. Chairman, Senator INGALLS, of Kansas, President pro 
tempore of the Senate, in an interview in the New York World of 
April 13 last, in reviewing the commercial relations of the West and 
South, supports the view I have expressed as to the depressed con- 
dition of agriculture and the relation of the tariff thereto. He says: 


Those great communi that were only ae ated by the syatem of slavery, 
have since its destruction n alienated actions that have estranged them 
only to prey upon them and to maintain political supremacy by their alienation, 
Unfriendly legislation has imposed iatolerable burdens upon their energies; in- 
vidious discrimination has been made against their products; unjust tariffs havo 
repressed their industries. 


As an illustration of the effects of the ‘‘intolerable burdens,” the 
“invidions discrimination,” and “unjust tariffs” referred to by Sen- 
ator INGALLS, it may be well to read the following special dispatch 
to the 8t. Louis Globe-Democrat from Boston, Mass., of date Febru- 
ary 4, 1890, wherein itis stated that— 


‘Western farmers will hereafter find it more difficult than evor of late to 
Eastern capital by mortgaging their farms. Within two weeks the Showalter 
Western Farm Mortgage Company, doing business here, has asked for an exten- 
sion. A farmers’ loan company, of Anthony, Kans., recently was obliged to close 
up business, and there is more than one local company that is able to meet its 
semi-anoualinter st only with the most violentstraygies. There are seventy-five 
Weatern farm-mortgage companies in this State with a total capital of $22,797,514. 
The first-mortgage loans owned by these companies aggregate $54,975,876 and the 
second mortgages $4,853,030. 


Again, Mr. Chairman, the subjoined special to the Chicago Tribune 
of the 2lst of March last tells the same story of ‘intolerable bur- 
dens,” “invidious discrimination,” and“ unjust tariffs :” 


The passage of tho bill extending thé time of redemption on real-estate mort- 
gages from one year to two years in North Dakota bas created a panic in financial 
circles. This telegram, signed by all the loan agents in Grand Forks, was sent to 
the governor yesterday: $ 

“If the bill extending the time of redemption becomes a law it will drive capital 
from the State, increase the rate of interest and force the companies to use trust 
deeds, which would enable the companies to title immediately after default.“ 

The mortgage men assert that in case this bill goes upon the statate-book ator- 
nado of foreclosures will break loose upon the entiré State and all outside mort- 
gage loaners will pull their capital out as rapidly as ible. Furthermore, they 
Bay that all capital inside the State will turn into other channels and the farmers 
will tind themselves absolutely unable to procure accommodations. The bill was 

passed at the request of the Farmers“ Alliance. The loan mon say there are $15,- 
,000 of mortgage loans in North Dakota, and that upon 18 per cent. of it the in- 
terest is delinquent and being extended from time to o by the mortgagees. 


As conclusive upon this issue, Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit the 
following excerpts from a letter of the Secretary of Agriculture, given 
to the country on the 2ist of April last through the medium of the 
Associated Press. Secretary Rusk is certainly the very highest Re- 
publican authority on all questions relating to agriculture, He says: 


For months past from all parts of the country there have reached me communi- 
cations, many of them from large bodies of men, all of them from persons deserving 
consideration, and all of them deeply in earnest respecting the present condition 
of agricultural depression. 


Further on in the communication he declares: 


It woula be a work of supererogation at this time to undertake to prove the 
existence of severe agricultural depression. This is universally admitted. Rep- 
resentative farmers and farmers’ associations are constantly calling my attention 
to their condition, urging the necessity for some measureof relief. The situation 
warrants all the attention which our wisest minds can devote to it. 


Upon the question of farm mortgages the Secretary is explicit and 
direct. Unlike some gentlemen on this floor and elsewhere in the 
country, he concedes in a frank and manly way their widespread 
and baneful presence in the following language: 

FARM MORTGAGES, 


The burden of mortgages upon farms, homes, and lands is unquestionably dis- 
couraging in the extreme, and while in some cases no doubt this load may have 
been two readily assumed, still, in the majority of cases, the mortgage has been 
the result of necessity. I except, of course, such mortgages as re t balances 
of acre erent ai which are rather evidences of the farmer's ambition and en- 
terprise than of his poverty. ~ 

n the other hand, those mort, with which land has been encambered 
from the necessities of its owner, drawing high rates of interest, often taxed in 
addition with a heavy commission, have to-day, in the face of continued de- 
pression in the prices of staple products, become very irksome and in many cases 
threaten the farmer with loss of home and land. It is a question of grave diffi- 
culty to all those who seek to remedy the ills from which our farmers are suffering. 
At 8 prices the farmer finds that it takes more of hia products to get a 
dollar wherewith to pay back the dollar he borrowed than itdid when he borrowed 
it. The interest accumulates, while payma of the principal seems u 
hopeless, and the very depression which we are discussing makes the renewal 
of the mortgage most difficult. 

Mr. Chairman, two days since, as appears by the RECORD of May 
17, on page 5035, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ALLEN], among 
other matters relating to the wealth of certain Missouri counties, 
made the following statement touching two of the counties of my 
Congressional district. He said: 

I will direct your attention to two counties, the counties of Clinton and Clay. 
There were reco: from 1880 to 1889, inclusive, in these two counties 7,993 mort- 
gages. The difference in the number recorded in the years 184 and 1889 in the two 
counties was 329 only, and the great county of Clay, which is to-day one of the most 
prosperous counties in Missouri, in part adjoining Kansas City, has had more mort- 
1 in 1889 than any other of the eighteen counties to which I have re 

© e 


have a 
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Replying to this statement, the following occurred in the course 
of the debate, as appears by the RECORD of the same date: 


Mr. Dockery, Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the penen from Michigan to 
state the amount of the mortgage indebtedness in Clay and Clinton Counties. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. In dollars and cents? 

Mr. Dockery. Yes, sir, 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Ihave not the amount and I am not able to state 
it. Iam simply stating that—and I repeat what I said—in 1889 thero were only 
about 329 more mortgages put upon record than in 1884. So that the poopie 
he not mortgaging themselyes very heavily, as we have been lead 

eve. 8 

Mr. Dockery. The statement of the gentleman, showing simply the number 
of mortgages, without the «ggregate amount of such indebtedness, is meaningless, 
an not ng er one way or the other. ave not sa at m. topia 

i indicates nothing eith: y or the oth Ih t said that rP pl 
were not 8 to a limited extent. [Laughter and applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] Oh, you may laugh, gentlemen, but your laughter will turn to mourn- 
es November. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Aud I want to say here and uo 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I have figures from the other Congressional districta 
which I will give in ¢be morning. 

1 on, ROERE. Mr. Chairman, have I the time or the gentleman from Michigan! 
ter A 

Mr BOUTELLE. The gentleman from Missouri may have a mortgage on the time. 

Mr. Dockeny, But the Republican purty seems determined to foreclose it. 
(Langhter ] Lonly desire to occupy afew moments if I can do so without inter- 


ruption. 

The CuareMan. The gontleman from Missouri will proceed without interruption. 

Mr. Dockery, I desire to make a brief statement as to the indebtedness of Clin- 
ton County. In the tariff-reform campaign of last year I made the assertion that, 
notwithstanding the wealth of her agricultural r-sources, the farming prosperity of 
the county had declined until its decadence was manifest in an appalling aggre- 
gate of farm mortgages, amounting to $600,000. 

That statement was contradicted by one of the moat prominent Republicans in 
the county, who made an investigation of the recorda, and as a result conceded 
that the county of Clinton, which is one of the fairest counties in Missouri, was 
burdened with $640,000 of mortgage indebtedness upon her farms. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. You refer to farm mortgages? 

Mr. Dockery. Yes, sir. 

ih Kara How much money did they have on deposit in bank? Enongh to 
pay fort 

Mr. Dockery. I do not know what the deposits were, but Iam quite sure that 

lus to their credit, for if they had they would 

Laughter and applause on Democratic side.] 
nueman a question. 4 
ine to yield, as I have but a moment of time re- 


the mortgaged farmers had no s: 

not bave 9 their farms. 
Mr. Horxixs. Let me ask the 
Mr. Dockery. No; I mast d 


3 
Fee OPKINS. As regards foreclosures, can the gentleman give any informa- 
on 

Mr. Dockery. I can not yield to the gentleman now. 

Mr. Hopaixs. I venture the statement that the foreclosures do not amount to 
2 per cent. of the mortgages. 

r. Dockery. Mr. Chairman, if I can get the floor from the gentleman from 
Minois, I want to say that the ten counties I represent—— 

The CHARMAN. In debate like this, to nterrupt a gentleman who has only five 
minutes is simply to destroy the force of his speech. Everybody has a chance to 
7 7 in their own time, and if they will do s0 we will get along much better. The 
Chair thinks the proprieties of the occasion have not been observed. 

Mr. Dockeuy. Í was about to say, Mr Chairman, that the assessed value of the 
ten counties that I represent amounted in 1828 to about $46,000,000. There is not 
& more productive y of agricultural land in any Congressional district in this 
country, but, notwithstanding the exceeding fertility of our soil, notwithstanding 


the i . of my propl eee that in business sagacity they are 
my) rs of the foremost, farm mortgagea have piled up not only in the county 
0 


nton, to which the 3 from Michigan referred, but also in the other 
counties of the district. lam notable to correctly estimate their aggregate. Con- 
grees a bill recently which calls for information of this character, and when 
we get it the country will know the amount of the indebtedness of its farmers. 
The census returns will put the question without the pale of controversy and star- 
tle the : ountry with its enormonos 2 

Mr. Curenzox. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. Dockery. Les, sir. 
oo biel aera Can you give us what the increase in wealth has been in those 

ears 

a Dockery. T have not that information. I have stated the assessed valua- 
tion for 1888; but, gnided by the general results of the census of 1880, I should es- 
timate that the wealth of the ten counties has not increased. Thecensus showsthat 
in 1860 the farmers owned in round numbers one-half of the wealth of the United 
States, while in the succeding decades that wealth decreased until in 1880 it only 


amounted to abont one-fourth of the aggregate wealth of all the ble 
Hr. ALLEN, of Michigan. In 1860 the wealth was largely com ofslaves. [Not 
heard by Mr. Dockrny. 


Mr. Dockery. I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that the census to be taken in 
June next will show that the farmers, although constituting one-half of the people 
of the United States, own less than one-fifth of its wealth. I trastthat my friend 
from Michigan when he renews his investigation at the Census Office will regre- 
gate the mortgaged farms from those unencumbered and then give us the aggre- 


gate of this indebtedness. 
Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I woul, but they had not it. 


Theestimated wealth referred to by me, Mr. Chairman, was. of course, 
the relative per capita wealth as between 1520 and 1888. This state- 
ment in the debate of the 17th instant was in entire and thorough 
accord with the eminent Republican authority I have just quoted, 
to establish the fact of our agricultural decline and the decrease of 
our per capita farming wealth; and yet, sir, some of the averments 
made in this debate have suggested the possibility that the leader of 
the Republican party on this floor and its Secretary of Agriculture, 
in common with myself, were mistaken in the conviction that we 
have expressed in respect to the unhappy condition of our farming 
interests. The doubt suggested inquiry and investigation so as thus 
to set this question at rest and put it beyond the limits of further 
contention. 

RESULTS OF PROTECTION. 


The result, so far as my own Congressional district is concerned, 
is given in the following statistical summary: The assessed valua- 
tion of all the real and personal property of the ten counties I have 
the honor to represent on June 1, 1880, amounted to $37,172,651, es- 


timating the increase of wealth to have been $961,866 from June 1, 
1879, to June 1, 1880. On June 1, 1838, the assessed valuation of the 
same counties aggregated 3 or a total increase in eight 
years of $7,694,935. The population of these counties, according to 
the census of 1880, was 153,316, whilst the population in 1888, based 
u p= the estimate of 3 percent. annual increase, was 196,312. I may 
also state, Mr. Chairman, that I have adopted this per cent. 5 5 
after consultation with the Superintendent of the ee who is of 
opinion that it is within the limits of entire accuracy. 

That thisestimate as to the population of 1888 is fortified by abun- 
dant caution, and is within the lines of a strictly conservative cal- 
culation, will be confirmed by the vote cast in that year, 

The aggregate vote actually cast for the various Presidential can- 
didates was 33,417. Now, assigning 5 per cent. as the number of the 
“stay-at-home” vote, we ascertain the entire voting strength of the 
district to have been 40,337. The actual proportion of those who do 
not vote is, however, usually nearer 10 than 5 per cent. Still, esti- 
mating on the basis of 5 per cent. and five members to every house- 
hold, it appears that our population in 1888 was 201,685, and that 
the estimate of 196,312 population is therefore entirely safe and con- 
servative. 

On this basis I ascertain that the average per capita wealth in 255 
Congressional district, which was $234.80 in 1880, decreased to 8228 
in 1883, an actual average loss to each individual of $6.30. Sir, itis 
true that there has been an increase of aggregate wealth, but it is, 
at the same time, apparent that the ratio of the increase of wealth 
has not kept pace with the ratio of the increase ot 1 


The 
per cent. of gain in the increase of 3 ar 33 : 
wealth. It is pertinent, 


the per cent, of gain in the increase o 

to remember that within this eight years these ten counties have 
been traversed by many new lines of railway, and that but for this 
increase of railroad wealth the per_capita decrease would have been 
more pronounced than it has been. In other words, a considerable 
part of the aggregate increase of wealth comes from the value of 
new railroads, and not from an increase of farming wealth. 

Further comment, Mr. Chairman, upon the ruthless rapacity of 
the protective system becomes gratuitous and unnecessary when we 
recall the marked aud superior business attainments of my people 
and the e afilnence of their agricultural resources, 

I am contident, Mr. Chairman, that the censns of the present year 
will show that Missouri’s increased wealth comes largely from min- 
ing, manufacturing, commercial, and railroad investments and de- 
velopment rather than from any very t increase of the wealth 
of her splendid agricultural domain, Iam farther convinced that 
the same census will not only disclose a pronounced decrease in the 
per capita wealth of the farmers of Missouri, bat a still greater de- 
crease among the agriculturists of the other States of the West and 
the Northwest. 

Every where thero is unrest and discontent among this class of the 
people, whilst the sign boardsalong allourcommercial highways point 
with unerring certainty to the ultimate rnin and overthrow of agri- 
culture if the United States shall persist in maintaining its present 
policy in respect to foreign trade and internal taxation. 

Missonri, Mr. Chairman, asks no privilege for her farmers that she 
does not desire extended to her sister States of the West and North- 
west. Under any financial policy the measure of her prosperity will 
surpass that of her neighbors, since in mineral, commercial, ern 
and r endowments she stands to-day unequaled and with- 
out a rival. 


The Tariff on Sugar. 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. GEORGE W. ATKINSON. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA: 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ‘ 


Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H R.9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. ATKINSON, of West Virginia, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to the sugar feature of this bill. I 
have always been in favor of the all-round principle of protection. Ido 
not indorse the doctrine of discriminating in favor of one industry as 
against another, I can not ask my Republican friend from Louisiana 
[Mr. COLEMAN] to vote to protect the glass and pottery and iron and 
steel and coal and wool in my district and then tarn upon him and 
vote to place sugar on the tree-list, and thus destroy that great and 
growing industry in his district. 

That is not my idea of fairness, and I will not vote that way either, 
unless I am forced to do so in order to save the many valuable and essen- 
tial features of the bill nowunder consideration. I maintain that itis 
our duty to protect sugar the same as we protect glass and iron and 
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and indeed all the industries of my own and other districts. 

pon this principle I stand squarely. Upon it the Republican party 

has stood for thirty years and has won some of the greatest political 

triumphs of history; and whenever we, as a party, allow invidious dis- 

tinctions, like the one we are now considering, to be made between the 

sugar industry and other industries, we make a rent in our tent of pro- 
tection that we can not sew up in a hundred years. ‘ 

The last Republican platform, upon which we won a signal victory, 
proclaimed to all the world that before any part of our tariff protec- 
tion should be sacriticed the entire internal-revenue system should be 
destroyed. Vet, to-day, in the face of that declaration, we find ourselves 
hanging on to the obnoxious internal revenue, while the sugar business 

lis to be thrown overboard into the bottomless sea of destruction. Mr. 
Chairman, we make a serious mistake when we allow this to be done. 
There is, I know, a popular clamor for sugar to be placed upon the free- 
list, and a lawmaking body always errs when it allows itself to respond 
to a clamor. 

If the duty is taken off sugar other industries may demand free raw 
materials and cheaper labor; and when these things are done our great 
tariff system will be overthrown. Then, instead of being independent, 
as we now are and have been ever since we instituted our present won- 
derful tariff system, we may again lapse into our former dependent and 
helpless condition as a nation. 

.. Placing sugar on the undutiable list will doubtless cheapen the arti- 
cle to the consumer for a time; but, inasmuch as prices are invariably 
fixed by supply and demand, every reasoning individual must know 
that when our oe cease to manufacture sugar the demand for a for- 
so, peter will increase and the price will therefore be accordingly 


Consignors, consignees, and refiners will combine and fix the prices 
to suit their own wishes, and the result will be a total loss to the Goy- 
ernment gnd people of $56,000,000 of import duty plus the $7,500,000 
that will have to be paid to the American producer as bounty. The 
entire sugar interest will, in consequence, most likely be turned over to 
a monopoly, a trust, and the people, in the end, will be the sufferers. 

Mr. Chairman, where is the money to come from to supply this 
enormous deficit of 563, 500, 000 in the National Treasury. Whence 
will the money come to pay the increasing pensions to our soldiers? 
The service-pension bill, passed by this body a week or two ago, pledges 
$60,000,000 additional pensions to existing law to the soldiers of the 
Republic. Where is this vase sum of money to come from? Do you 
propose, gentlemen, to restrict rather than increase the pensions to the 
men that saved the flag, in order to throw money into the pockets of 
the sugar trust? You may not intend to do it, but, in my judgment, 
that will inevitably be the result of the passage of the sugar feature of 
the present bill. We can not afford to doit. Rather should we lift up 
the soldier and pull down the trust. 

Mr. Chairman, we can not excuse ourselves by stating to the country 

that we only produce one-eighth of the sugar we use and import the 
rest. It seems to my mind an incontrovertible fact that, with proper 
encouragement, we can produce within the United States every pound 
of all grades of sugar that we can possibly consume, Cane is a certain 
crop in Louisiana, Texas, and Florida. The sugar-beet has already 
been introduced in some of the Western States, notably California, 


where sugar is being successfully manufactured from it. Why, then; 
e we can not make all the sugar we can use, if it is proper) 
protected 

Germany and France, only a few years ago, by high Peere duties, 
„„ of the sugar-beet, and to-day both of them are 
sugar-selling instead of sugar - buying nations. I use again, Mr. Chair- 
man, a table on this subject that I prepared a week or so ago for m; 
speech upon ae en question of tariff. It shows the wond: 
growth in the production of this kind of sugarin the Old World durin; 
the past twelve years. What has been done over there can be dupli- 
cated on this side of the Atlantic. 


Beet-sugar products of Europe. 


Austria- | Russia Holland 
* Ger- and oth- 
Years. France. Hun- and Po- Belgium Total 
many. er coun- 
gary. land, trios. 
Pounds, | Pounds, | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds, | Pounds, 
398,132 | 330,792 | 220,000 63,075 25,000 1, 490, 827 
432,634 | 405,906 215, 000 69, 957 30,000 | 1,574, 183 
277,912 | 406,375 | 225,000 58, 017 25,000 | 1,403, 929 
333,614 | 498,082 | 250,000 68, 626 30,000 | 1,774,545 
393,269 | 411,015 | 308,799 73,136 30,000 | 1,860, 974 
423,194 | 473,000 | 284,391 82,703 35,000 | 2,146, 412 
473, 676 | 445,952 | 310,000 | 106,586 40,000 | 2,362, 616 
$08,400 | 557,500 | 886,400 88, 450 50, 000 | 2,545, 750 
299,400 | 377,000 | 540,600 48, 400 87,500 | 2,127,950 
600,000 | 525,000 475, 000 80, 000 50,000 | 2,580,000 
392,824 | 428,616 441.342 140,7: 119, 260 | 2, 481, 940 
466,767 | 523,242 | 526,387 | 145,804 | 183,040 | 2,785,841 
775,000 | 750,000 | 475,000 | 200,000 | 140,000 | 8,600,000 


If we haye within our country the soil, climate, enterprise, and in- 
dustry peculiar to the production of the sugar beet, in God’s name, Mr. 
Chairman, why not maintain a duty high enough to encourage its 
growth and manufacture, so that we may produce upon our own soil 
and with our own labor the $93,000,000 worth of sugar we imported 
last year? It seems to me that such a course would not only be wise 
political economy, but the course of common sense and common fair- 
ness to our own countrymen. 

SUGAR EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 

The following table shows, for the years indicated, the average an- 
nual imports of sugar into the countries named, with the average an- 
nual exports therefrom for the same periods, respectively. Italso shows 
the net imports or the net exports, as the case may be, for each coun- 
try, with the general net imports for the whole of Europe. Montene- 
gro, Servia, and Turkey with its tributary states are the only European 
countries notincluded. For these no statistics are available. ‘The fig- 
ures for Austria, Hungary, Germany, Roumania, and Switzerland in- 
clude molasses, and to that extent overstate the trade. All the figures 
are taken directly from the official documents of the respective coun- 
tries, with the exception of those for Russia and Switzerland, which are 
from the British Statistical Abstract for the Principal and other For- 
eign Countries. The foreign denominations are here reduced to their 
equivalents in pounds: 


Sugar exports and imports, 


Countries. | 


| Annual average. 
f 


Ido not like the sugar-bounty feature of this bill either. 
mind it is un-American and to say the least is an experiment of ques- 


To my 


tionable propriety. It is open to doubt also as to whether it is con- 
stitutional to place a direct tax upon the people for the benefit of any 
particular industry. 


Years. 8 
Imports. | Exports. Net imports. | Net exports. 
Pounds. Pounds, Pounds, 

2, 362, 964 515, 810, 800 . . . eee 
30, 164,776 218, 921, 270 . . eres eeeess- 
41, 477, 309 5, 234, 461 36, 192, 848 

387. 578, 141 337, 925, 353 49, 652, 788 
15, 541, 695 1, 397, 216, 691 . 
2,697,017, 4586 111, 1361032 | 2,585,881, 424 
er 14, 937, 983 
174, 358, 507 
23, 627, 623 
REL S EER 54, 358, 528 
19, 907, 357 
8,9 116, 953, 749 |.. 
86, 0l, 86, 629, 336 
26, 089, 692 1,031,290 25, 058, 402 
TT, 107, 000 |... eee. 77, 107, ns 


8, 977,704,749 | 2,927,774, 087 | 1,049,930, 662 


ported as American production, and upon which the bounty will be 
paid. The strictest surveillance by Government officials can not pre- 
vent it. 

Besides, Mr. Chairman, there is no certaivty how long the bovnty 
will be continued. Every year the Democratic party will oppose the 


It is objectionable also because it will open a door to endless frauds-| appropriation for that purpose. The consequence will be continued 
upon the Government. Millions of pounds of foreign sugar will be re- | uncertainty in the sugar business, and the industry will decrease in- 
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stead of increasing, as it should do, and ultimate destruction will follow. 
No distinctively American industry will prosper so long as we pay the 
present rate of wages for labor unless it has the certainty of loyal legal 

tection of a proper import duty on every similar foreign production. 
This is the senna of she pant aoe we have no means of judging the 
future except be the gaak old adage is as true as it is trite: One 
man's experience is worth ten men's theories. 

Moreover, Mr. i permit me to remark, in conclusion, that 
it is unjust to pay a bounty on cane, sorghum, and beet sugars, aud al- 
low nothing upon domestic glucose and corn-sugar. As a matter of 
fact, to do this will crush the manufacture of these latter articles in this 
country. Last year there was over 19,000,000 bushels of corn used in 
this particular industry in the United States, from which was produced 
570,960,000 pounds of glucose, valued at $17,128,800, and for which 
$2,058,507 were paid to laborers. I can not, therefore, see the fairness 
of paying a bounty upon cane and beet sugars and nothing upon corn. 

hese, Mr. Chairman, are a few of the reasons why I hope the pro- 

schedule relating to sugars may not become law. Ishall there- 

fore vote with pleasure to strike it out and allow the present tariff to 
remain in force. 


Tariff on Lead Ore. 
SPEECH s. 
HON. THOMAS H. CARTER, 


OF MONTANA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 15, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 9416) to 8 the revenue and equalize duties on Imports, and 


2 ‘or other 5 
Mr. CARTER said: ene 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: The remarks made on Saturday morning by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] in opposition to the proviso 
attached to paragraph 203, which assesses a duty of 1} cents a pound 
on the lead contained in imported ore are so misleading that I pre- 
sume to present to the House in advance of the consideration of that 
PEA raph the facts and figures which explode the assumptions aud 

eories advanced by him. 

The Mills bill not only left the law phraseology suitable to the 
Mexican smuggling, but actually reduced the duty from 1} cents to 
three-fourths of acentper pound. When that clanse was under con- 
sideration in this House every Republican supported an amendment 
reinstating the duty of 1} cents per pound and making a proviso 
sanon in effect with the clause in the bill reported by the com- 

ttes. 

Thereafter the Senate tariff bill passed that body, containing the 
4 which had been ng Sse by the Republicans in the House. 

this party record the Republican Congressional nominees were 
elected in every prominent lead and lead-silver producing district 
in this country. 

Recognizing not only the logic and justice of the act, but the ex- 
isting party obligation, the committee reported the paragraph as it 
now appears in the bill. 

No section of the bill has been the subject of such continued and 
uncompromising controversy as the section referred to. For five 
long months the Ways and Means Committee has been 8 by 
an . opulent lobby pone the free importation of Mex- 
ican lead-silver ore. Every sophistry which keen in ce, sharp- 
ened by self-interest, could suggest has been employed to induce a 
departure from party record, principles, and pledges on this issne. 
Facts in nature and political economy, demonstrated by science and 
experience, have been misrepresented or distorted to aid a conspiracy 
formed to confuse and deceive the committee and the House, in the 
interest of five large dividend-paying smelters, whose stockholders 
have become opulent through palpable error in the persistent mis- 
construction of existing law. These five smelting concerns, located 
in Texas, Missouri, and Kansas, have been and now are waging waron 
the disorganized labor of four States and three Territories of this Union. 
That labor has found expression before the committee, as it now 
finds a voice in this House, through the chosen Representatives of 
the people, and not through specially retained counsel. The con- 
flict is between the people and those who seek unfair advantage 
over them. In favor of free Mexican lead appears the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railroad and its connecting lines in this country interested in 
transportation from the Southwest, together with five smelters low 
cated in Texas, Missouri, and Kansas, operated or controlled by a 
close corporation interested in continuing browu-stone front-pro- 
ducing dividends; while opposed to that unrepublican idea there 
appear over two millions of American people who are contributing 
their lives to the enrichment, support, and advancement of the 
States of Missouri, Colorado, Nevada, Montana, and Washington, 
and the Territories of Idaho, Wyomin „ and Utah. 

After most careful investigation the Commitses on Ways and Means 


adopted the clause now assailed. It is but proper for me to say 
that the committee did not give the protection asked for by the rep- 
resentatives of the American miners. We urged that a tariff of $30 
be levied on every ton of imported lead ore and on all other ore in 
which the lead contents were of greater weight than any other me- 
tallic component. This demand the committee insisted we should 
withdraw, and while feeling that our demand was just, we did, as 
Republicans, accede, well 2 that Mexican ore was almost 
wholly classified by the Treasury Department as silver ore bearin 

lead, and as such would only be . to duty on the actual lead 
contents. Thus where we formerly insisted that these Mexican ores 
should pay a duty of $30 per ton, we acceded to a schedule of 13 
cents per pound on the metallic lead contents, being only equivalent 
te about 865 per ton duty on the average, instead of $30 per ton, which. 


would be collected from Mexican importers if the existing law were 


correctly enforced, Even this b concession seems to be unsatis- 

factory to the gentlemen who seek to perpetuate abnormal dividends 

by striking the proviso from the bill. e amendment 5 — ; 
with t 


vail before this Republican 7 Be it is in harmon 
principle of protection to American labor, and it should fail if it is 
in direct conflict with that principle. 

I insist that the pro 1 tostrike out the proviso is in direct con- 
flict with the principle of protection, and that such action would be 
an abandonment of that cardinal principle of Republican faith at a 
vital pan and a direct violation of a clearly implied party pledge. 

Will you bear with me while I undertake to demonstrate and 
vote with me, if I succeed? I ask no more. I hope there is no 
reason to expect less. Then iet us briefly to the facts, From the 
earliest days of the Republic we have had a tariff on pig-lead. It 
has varied with the ebb and flow of protection sentiment in national 
councils, but no party bas ever been so unmindful of home iuterest 
as to place our lead miners in open competition with the Spaniards. 
From the 10th day of August, 1790, down to the present hour, pig- 
lead and lead in bars has been on the protection schedule. Rates 


year we produced only 1,500 tons of lead; 
year to year down to the present date. 


Net tons. Years, Net tons. 
1,500 22, 000 17, 830 
8, 000 18, 500 20, 000 
7,500 15, 700 25, 880 
10, 000 16, 800 42, 540 
11, 000 16, 500 52. 080 
12, 000 15, 800 59, 640 
13, 000 16, 000 64, 070 
15, 000 15, 800 81, 000 
13, 500 15, 300 $1, 060 
15, 000 16, 400 780 
17, 500 15, 600 , 825 
17, 000 14, 100 117, 085 
20, 500 14, 200 182, 890 
24, 000 14, 800 143, 957 
25, 000 300 129, 897 
26, 000 14, 700 129, 412 
30, 000 16, 100 135, 629 
28, 000 200 145, 700 
25, 000 17, 500 183,000 
* 
23, 500 


It will be observed that during the revenue tariff years from 1850 
to 1860, and as to lead extended to a later date, our American : 
duction decreased from 22,000 tons to less than 15,000 tons, and of 
course our imports increased accordingly. Before 1469 all our lead 
was produced from the non-argentiferous ores of Missonri, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, Virginia, and Illinois. Between 1860 and 1870 the de- 
velopment of the smelting interest in this country was so marked 
that it became evident to Congress that the tariff on pig-lead could 
be readily avoided by shipment of foreign ores to country for 
reduction. To prevent such evasion, the existing tariff of 14 cents 
per pound on lead ore and lead dross was enacted on the 30th day 
of June, 1864. Prior to 1883 no effort was made to evade this duty. 
This was a period of complete protection to the lead industry of 
this country and I challenge attention to the remarkable illustra- 
tion of the happy effects of our 1 policy as shown in the 
results obtained during that period. 

The official figures I present tell the truthful and eloquent story; 
decrease of cost to consumer, increase of home production, an 
decrease of importations of lead: 3 


United 
United 
Average States 
Year. price. eter consump- Imported. 
5 A $ x Tons. Tons. 
$7.18 17,514 48, 500 21. 400 
7.20 44.781 95, 090 24, 858 
6. 67 51,150 „ 590 19, 440 
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$6. 72 58, 575 56, 610 8, 000 
6.74 62, 930 07, 085 5, 153 
6.74 81, 900 63, 330 §, 970 
3.64 91, 000 78, 000 319 
4.18 92, 780 94, 000 460 
5.05 97, 825 94, 697 3, 228 
4.80 117, 085 117, 345 3.42 
4.90 135, 240 132, 718 2, 578 
4.32 147, 345 140, 535 1, 085 


The reduction of price from $7.18 per hundred in 1870 to $4.32 per 
hundred in 1883 was simultaneous with the decrease of importa- 
tions from 31,460 tons in 1870 to 1,085 tous in 1883. Can there be 
found in the history of protected productions a more brilliant re- 
sult? Can the vague theories of free trade survive this practical 
demonstration in the face of the further fact that our lead-miners 
were during those years the best paid, the best fed, and the best 
clothed Toad minara delving in the crust of this revolving globe? 
At times the home production exceeded the home consumption. 
During such years and in consequence the price fell below the cost 
of production. The result always was temporary check in the in- 
crease of supply, with only temporary inconvenience, pending the 
automatic adjustment through the law of supply and demand, oper- 
ating justly and without foreign interference. In 1883 our home 
prod uetfon exceeded onr home consumption of lead by 7,810 tons, 
the importations for that year being less than the exportations. 

At this point we began to experience free trade with Mexico, Un- 
der a Treasury ruling, dated March 29, 1883, it was held that where 
lead ore contained silver of greater market value than the lead it 
should be admitted duty free as silver ore. Recognizing the strained 
character of this construction, speculators were shy at first, but em- 
boldened by success in doctoring the ores to bring them in free, they 
finally became defiant. They secured ore mined by Mexican laborers 
working at less than 50 cents per day, and entered our market with 
the lead bullion, to compete with the product of ores taken out of 
the ground on this side of the line, with miners’ wages averaging 
over $3 per day. This presented a veritable bonanza. The available 
mines sh pe the line of the Mexican Central Railroad were leased 
or purchased by the speculators without delay, and to-day that Mexi- 
can lead-ore supply is practically controlled by the voice of one man. 
Smelters were erected on this side of the line at El Paso, Argentine, 
and other convenient poiuts to the number of five, and the importa- 
tions began and have continned as follows: 


Year. 74 Tous. | Year. 


These figures werein part furnished by the Burēau of Statistics and 
aré evideutly below the amounts actually imported, as the grab sam- 


Jes on which they were based were always, prior to November, 1889, 

octored to show greater silver than lead value in the ore, and 
where ore was classified as silver ore no account was taken of its 
lead contents by the bureau. This circumstance is important in 
view of the claim that all the ore was used for smelting purposes be- 
cause of the lead it contained, and still nearly 90 per cent. of the 
importations have been made free of duty as silver ore. It is not 
uuressonable to assume that in the five years between and including 
1884 and 1789 200,000 tons of metallic lead were imported in Mexican 
ores and thrown on the American market in free competition with 
the product of our own mines. It will be remembered that in 1882 
we produced in this country 132,240 tons of metallic lead to meet the 
total home consumption of 132,718 tons, the production being only 
278 tons below the total home consumption, while in 1833 we actn- 


ally produced a surplus. Consider the results since then. What 
are they? Home consumption has steadily increased over produc- 
tion. Ponder over the humiliating figures which result from the 


closing down of the American lead-producing mines and the open- 
ing up of the Mexican 85 18 5 

he following table shows the production and consumption of lead 
in the United States from 1083 to and iyeluding 1889: 


United States! United States Consumi tion 


exc 
consumption, production. 


— 


Year. 


During these years of decline in the home production, the Mexican 
importations increased from less than 2,000 tons metallic lead prod- 
uct in 18¢4 to over 33,000 net tons in 1889. During these years the 
Mexican miner was made happy by the steady receipt of an gverage 
of abont 45 cents per day, while American miners were driven aud 
are to-day being driven into other occupations to compete with and 
lower some other toilers’ daily reward. American mines have been 
closing down since 1884 until to-day the idle silver-lead mines in the 
Rocky Mountains can be counted by dozens. In the mean time, the 
Mexican mining districts have been and are being opened up by cheap 
labor, and a gang of andacious speculators ask this House to enact a 
law calenlated to insure the continuance of this suicidal policy. The 
demand is made not on the basis of fact, but upon dogmatic asser- 
tion of falsehoods, which investigation to the most meager extent will 
explode. It is claimed— 

First. That lead ore can not be produced in sufficient quantities in 
this country to smelt the dry silver ores. 

As this is the real foundation of the claim for the free importation 
of Mexican lead ore, it is important that we understand the exact 
meaning of the terms used. Let me therefore say that smelting is but 
one of the means by which silver is extracted from ore. Where sil- 
ver in ore is found entirely free from lead and other base metals, it 
is extracted by a cheap method, known as the Free milling proc- 
ess.” The ore is crushed into powder by heavy stamps raised by 
steam power and allowed to drop constantly on the ore in a battery 
below, until it floats away in a ceaseless passing current of water 
running over plates charged with chemicals which attract and hold 
the silver, while the water and waste pass on to increase the dump 
and the stream beyond. : : 

Various auxiliary methods are employed to facilitate the free 
milling process, but the general principle is outlined by the state- 
ment made. 

Where silver ores are too heavy in lead and other base metals to 
yield their precious contents through the process described, they are 
smelted, eitherin a lead smelter or Sith copper ore, in a copper 
smelter. Dry refractory ores, that is, refractory ore which does not 
contain sufficient lead to form a liquid slag in the smelter, may be 
reduced either in a copper or lead smelter. Copper smelters seek 
these dry silver ores to run in with their copper ores so as to raise the 
silver conteuts of the copper matte. All copper ore smelted in the 
Rocky Mountains bears silver, but no allowance is made by re- 
fineries for the silver, unless the copper matte contains over 30 
ounces of silver to the ton of matte. This fact canses the copper 
smelters to enter into competition with the lead smelters in many in- 
stances for the dry silver ore, I think it can be safely asserted that 
all the dry silver ores on the continent conld be smelted in the cop- 
per smelters if there was not a pound of lead ore in existence. But 
the lead smelting industry has developed in this county for the ex- 
press purpose of utilizing the lead ores, which exist in abundance, as 
a flux to run through the dry ores, and thus make a profit on the lead 
and silver combined. The fact that dry silver ores are heing, and 
can be, successfully reduced in copper smelters, without the use of 
lead, effectually disposes of the assertion that these Mexican lead- 
silver ores are absolutely necessary to enable us to treat our dry sil- 
ver ores. i 

But, sir, we are not compelled to rest on this conclusive fact alone, 
The whole Rocky Mountain chain, crossing the territory of the 
United States from north to south, is one endless network of gold, 
silver, copper, and lead bearing veins of ore, These veins have been 
barely prospected on the surface. When all the centuries shall have 
run their course or this race of ours becomes enveloped in the gloom of 
antiquity, rich lead-bearing veins of ore will still remain undevel- 
oped in those mountains within the limits now under the jurisdic- 
tien of the United States. 

But to reduce the assertion to its absurd foundation you need 
only reflect that the claim made requires us to believe that nature 
was careful to locate all the dry ores within the territorial limits 
of the United States and all the wet or lead-silyer ores were 
dropped into the same long mountain chain at a point just south 
of the north boundary line of Mexico, as defined by the treaty of 

peace. Do you believe that natare performed this freak or do you 

lieve that the statement is a mere makeshift used to mislead 
and deceive? Ifthereis any doubt as to the deceitful intention 
of the parties responsible for the statement that this conntry can 
not produce sufficient fluxing ores to smelt the dry silver ores, 
consider the testimony of the following affidavits, which indicates 
what quantities of such ores can be produces in our intermountain 
region. $- 


TERRITORY OF Uran, County of Salt Lake, 26. 


James F. Woodman, of Jawfal aay, baing first duly sworn, deposes and says, 
I have been engaged in mining in California, Nevada, and Utah since the year 
1858; I am familiar with a wajority of the mining districts in Utah and 3 
and know in a general way the amounts of lead ore which such districts conl 
rodace with a fair p ice on lead and good access to market. I am especiall, 
Familiar with tho districts on tho western edge of Utah and the eastern part o 
Nevada, These districts contain large deposits or veins of carbonate lead ores, car- 
rying a large per cent. of oxidized iron, making the best possible ore for fluxin 
dry silver ores. I make the following estimates of the ore that could be produ 
in the various districts named, from my acquaintance with them, and I am com 
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fident my estimate of their possible production is far below the amount that 
might be produced : 


Tona, 

Dugway district can produce annually ..... 30, 000 
Columbia district can produce annually... 15, 000 
eside district can produce annual 30. 000 
South Willow district can produce annually. 15, 000 
Stockton district can produco annually --.. — 30,000 
Dry Canon district can produce annually gg 15, 000 
ep ir district can produce auuusallyy!h„k 15, 000 
Clifion district can produce annually ... 3 22. 500 
Furber dist: jet can produce annual 45, 000 
One mine, Silver Cañon district, can produce annunlly 12, 000 
Muncie district can produce annual - 7,500 
West Tintic district oun produce annually y — 7.300 
Del Monte and Iron Mountain mines, annually ..... 3 15, 000 
Bingham (West Mountain mining district), annually ... 10v, 000 
2 eon Mountain can produce annuslly.........-..-.-2--- - 80,000 
nsley district can produce annual 15, 000 
Delano district can produce anunally .........-----.2-scees- 15, 000 
Buel district can produce annually.... 12, 000 


Total. ...... 


These ores thus produciblo will average at least 25 per cent. lead and are fine 
fluzing ores, containin nerally, in addition to the lead, a large percentage of 
oxidized iron, Many of these districts are not now producing, on account of the 
low pe of lead, and some of them, which were producing largely before Mexi- 
can importations of lead ore became large enough to be of importance, hare either 
greatly lessened their yield or closed down entirely. 

I have heard of a statement, alleged to have been made by Mr. August Mever, 
that the United States can not produce enough lead ore to finx the dry silver ores 
produced within its borders. I know that the State of N-vada and the Territories 
of Utah and Idaho can produce enough fluxing lead ore to reduce not only the 
silver ores mined in this country, but such silver ores as may be imported from 
Mexico and British America. , 

JAS, F. WOODMAN. 


Snbacribed and sworn to before me, April 24, 1890. 
LsnAL.] W. M. BRADLEY, 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


Uran TERRITORY, Salt Lake County, ss: 

W. G. Galigher, of lawful nge, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that 
he has beer engaged in the mining of silver-lead ores in the mining States and 
Territories for eighteen years; that he is now operating silver-lead mines in the 
State of Montana, and is part owner of the Spanish Hill mine of Bingham Canon, 
Utah. That the said Spanish Hill mine has in the t been one of the largest 
producers of low-grade silver-lead ores in said Territory, and could continue to 
oo at the rate of at least 100 tons per day of ore, assaying about 20 per cent. 

lead avd 10 ounces in silver per ton. That the continu-d low price of lead has 
continued and will continue to operate as a bar to the profitable working of the 
mine on an extensive scule. That he has boen obliged by reason of low prices to 
leave standing the low-grade ore-bodies and contine operations to those parts of 
the mine which produce the higher grade ores, and that in consequence the mine 
only yielded for the year 1889 about 2,000 tons of concentrate product and fur- 
nished employment for only about twenty men; whereas under favorable condi- 
tions it could farnish employment to from seventy-five to ono hundred men. 

‘That he is intimately acquainted with the larger part of the mining districts of 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, and Nev having traveled extensively among them; 
thar he knows their resources and their capacity to produce fluxing ores, and he 
asserts +f his own knowledgethat tho said intermountain mining region isabun- 
dantly able to produce enough fuxing lead orea to reduce by amelting process all 
the dry ores produced in the United States as well as gold and silver ores which 
can be shipped in fiom Mexico and British Columbia. 

That the question under consideration is, in his judgment. a question of . wages 
se 75 that it is impossible for the owners of the average silver lead mines located 
in this region to pay $3 and $3.50 per day, the present rate of wages. and compete 
with the silver-lead mines in the northern parts of Mexico, with their system of 


cheap labor. 
W. G. GALIGHER. 
Subsotibed and sworn to before me, April 29, 1890. 
W. M. BRADLEY, 


[REAL] 
Notary Pubtic, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, County of Salt Lake, t8; 

William F. James, of lawful age, being firat duly sworn, deposes and says: I 
have been engaged in mining and selling mineral ores for 2 rove years laat 
past, and am familiar with the designation and character of such ores, Carbon- 
ate lead ores aro usually found at or near the surface of the ground, and are the 
result of the combined action of air and water on sulphide oresof lead As depth 
is attained the original sulphide ores, being less exposed to such action of air and 
water combined, are less und less changed, until at considerable depth they are 
found wholly a Pe ype Whether in the form of carbonates or sulphide ores 
(galena), it is the leat which is of value in reducing so-calied dry ores, or ores 
containing little or no lead. 

The only difference in the treatment of the two classes of lead res is that the 
sulphide, or galena, ores are often roasted to drive off the sulphur before they are 
put into the smelting furnace, while the carbonate ores go into the furnace with- 
out the preliminary roasting. 

As a matter of fact most sulphide ores in the intermonntain region, unless very 
high grade in load, contain u considerably percentage of iron, also posent a the 
form of bie} mare ofiron, known as cox yan This ore being roasted, the iron 
is changed by the heat from a sulphide of i on to an oxide of iron, and the roasted 
ore mes the most favorable and favored — for reducing dry silver ores. 

The lead ores, or argentiferous lead ores, of the intermountain region are com- 
posed almost entirely of these two classes, inary. carbonates, sulphides, and 
nearly all lead or argeutiferous lead ores of that reg on are good fluxing ores. 

The statement that nothing but carbonate lead ores can be used for reducing 
dry silver ores is fully met and refuted by the fact that 7 17555 has no carbonate 
lead «res at all, and uses in smelting furnaces only the sulphide or galena ores, 
and with these ores reduces all the silver which is reduced in her lead furnaces. 

I am familiar with the mines and mining districts of Utah, Idaho, Nevada; and 
Montana, and I know of my own knowledge that large quantities of carbonate 
lead ores are still produced here; that by reason of the opeuand broken cha: acter 
of the mountains here the oxidization has extended to a great depth, aud even our 
deepest mines are still producing carbonate ores. 

In addition, a fair protection for our lead ores would stimulate the development 
of new surface de ts of carbonato ores, and I know of my own knowledge the 
fact that there are large districts containing immense deposits of carbonate ores, 
high in lead and low in silver, which, with a fair price for leadjand good access to 
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markets through already projected lines of communication, can produce annually 
huudretia of thousands of tens of the very best fluxing carbonate ae 72 


WX. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me April 25, 1890. 
LsrAl.] W. M. BRADLEY, 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


TERRITORY OF Uran, County of Salt Lake, 26: 

Richard Mackintosh, of lawful being first duly sworn, deposes and sa; 
for many years 1 have been engaged mining mineral ores, and runnin. oe tn 
ling mills for sampling the same. Iam familiar with the ores of Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, and Montana, and know their character and their desirability for use in 
smelting furnaces, to aid inreducing so-called dry ores, at Bada pr is meant ores con- 
taining silver and notenough lead to reduce the silver. The lead ores of the States 
and Territories above named, whether they are carbonate ores or sulphide (ka- 
lena) ores, are fine fluxing ores, the chief differencé being that the sulphide ores 
are often roasted to drive off the sulphur brfore they are put in the smelting fur- 
nace, while the carbonate ores are put directly in the furnaces. Very generall 
the sulphide ores of irad contain an admixture of sulphide of iron (iron vw tes f 
anii the roasting changes that sulphide of iron into oxide of iron, making a most 
desirable ore for amelting and for redacing so-called dry ores. 

There are in the various mining districts of the States and Territories above 
named many e and nndeveloped mines containing large quantities of both 
carbonate and sulphide lead ores, high in lead, but of low or ium grade in sil- 
ver; these ores are excellent fluxing ores for reducing dry silver ores and are as 
good as the ores epee from Mexico for that purpose. Many of these mines 
can not be profitably worked when the pee of lead is low, while, with the price 
of lead assured at $4.50 per hundred-weight or over, they could uce hundreds 
of thousands of tons yearly of the best flux ing lead ores. The chief reason, and 80 
far as I know the only reason, we can not in the intermountain region produce 
these ores as cheaply as they can be produced in Mexicé i. because we ip =e 
miners about six times as much wages daily as are paid to Mexican miners. L ap- 
pend bereto a carefully made statement of the days of labor act eh paid for by me 
on one mine during last winter, the amount of lead produced from the ores m 
and the cost of producing each ton of lead reduced therefrom at the wages actually 
pad, and an estimate of what the cost would havo been ifthe wages had only been 

cents ner day to the man. 

I make that statement as a part of this afidavit and tbe facts therein stated are 
true of my own knowledge. The mino in question produces the best kind of car- 
bonate lead ores, extremely desirable for en dry allver oros. This mine can 
be made to produce, with lead at a fair price, eighteen to twenty thousand tons of 
such ore annually, There are many mines in the same district containing the 
same*kind of ore, which are not working and cannot work at the present pi of 
lead and make a profit for the owners. With a fair price for lead the d in 
which these mines arelocated can produco at least from forty to fifty thousand 
tons of such fine carbonate lead ores, 


DIAMOND MISE, KUREKA, NEV. 


Comparative statement showing cost of extracting 180 tona of lead for siz months, 
ending March 31, 1890. (Labor at $3 per day and 50 cents per day.) 


Month. Days. | Rate. | Amount, | Rate. | Amount. 


November. 
December. 
January... 


. 


150 tons cost to extract at $3 per day, $9,232.50; $51.29 per ton lead. 
180 tons cost to extract at 50 cents per day, $1,538.75; $4.55 per ton lead. 


R. MACKINTOSH. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me April 25, 1890, A 
[sear] W. M. BRADLEY, 

Notary Publie, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


To the President and the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 


In order to show the disadvantage American lead mines labor under when 
_ ht 915 com nates the ae N — . the Lead Mines 
and Brooklyn mine (adjoining properties, wor! under one management) 
brought to your notice. These properties are located in the West M. uutalu min- 
ing district, Salt Lake County, Utah, and jointly produced 45,000 tons of crude ~ 
ore during the year 1889. Three thousand tons of this ore was first class, leaving 
42,000 tons of very low o ore to be dressed,“ or concentrated into a mer- 
chantable commodity. è product of this “dressing” or concentration was 6,140 
tons of second class, contaiuing 3.500 tons of lead. Considering the single item 
labor alone, 1 ton of this lead cost $41, the average cost of —— being $3 per 

ay per man, 

Contrast this with the pay received by the same classes of Mexican labor, 50 
cents per day, aud the cost of a ton of lead, mined and treated under the same 
conditions, figures out less than $7 on the other side of the border, thus demon- 
strating very clearly and very forcibly the urgent necessity of a protective tariff 
upon lead sought to be imported into this country. 

‘The minds, tramway (connecting mines with concentrating mill), and concen- 
trating mill employ 125 men, with a monthly pay-roll of, in round figures $12,000. 

The writer of this is also engaged in the smelting ‘business near Salt 
City, and smelted some 10,000 tons of the above output, which after being roasted 
becomes a very valuable fluxing ore in connection with the treatment of dry ores 
(i. e., ores containing little or no lead) as it contains an excess of lead. In this 
connection, I beg to state that all ores carrying an excess of lead, that ia, more 
lead than is necessary for their own fluxing, are considered as fluxing ores, be 
they carbonate or galena. 

Yours respectiully, 
A. HANAUER, 
Manager Brooklyn Lead Mine Group and Hanauer Smelting Works. 
Ar nil 18, 1890. i 


TERRITORY or Uran, County of Salt Lake, as: 
Abrabam Hanauer, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, deposes and says 
all the statements made above are true of my own knowledge. 
ABRAHAM HANAUER. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of 8 A. D. 1890. — 
LsRAL I +M BRADLEY, 
Notary Public, Salt Lake Oounty, Utah. 
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Thousands of sworn statements might be introduced to show that 
we have an abundance of lead ores in this country, but it seems 
po to read further on a point so clearly ap t to any one who 

t reflects that the Mexicans are simply ing on ves 5 of ore 
running el to veins in this country in the same mountain 
chain. Mr. Galligher well says in his affidavit, it is a question 
of pure and simple. 

Second. It is claimed that these Mexican ores are different from 
our ores and that we can not produce carbonate ores like those * 

uced in Mexico, a trifling subterfuge; but, as the statement has 

made, I introduce a few affidavits which on their face bear the 
impress of their high authority: 
Txnnrronx or UTAH, County of Salt Lake, s3: 
first duly sworn, — 2 and says, I have 
mining b the Territory of Utah T know 
mineral ores produced here. Last summer I had occasion to 


examine at El Paso the character of the ores from Mexico there imported, and 
in this inter- 


moun jon produce d ores, quite good for — urposes 
as they are, not * to reduce all the — mined in the United . but 
such ores as may be 1 from Mexico and British Columbia. Lam my- 

the owner of various es containing tens of tons of such car- 


low price of lead. 
JOHN TIEnNAN. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me April 26, 1890. 
[srar] : BRADLEY, 


W. M. 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


TERRITORY OF UTAN, County of Salt Lake, 2: 
William J. B. Walker, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 
I have been engaged in s ores six refining the resulting base 
for threo years, and am familiar with the designation and character of 
ores. 
y experience lead ores are entirely used as flaxes. The carbonate lead 
‘hich occur 33 the surface, are being replaced by E ogs or sul. 
e of lead ore as the es attain greater depth. nis ore is ded into two 
classes by the smelters. P 
Galena assaying 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. and over in lead is smelted direct! 
without preliminary roasting to drive o the sulphur, as such character of ore wi 
excess of lead over tuat necessary to flux its own charge, to 
or flux an additional burden or weight of dry or silver ore. 


silver, it is n for the tee of lead to be high enough to obtain a market 
the second sem sh is invariably mined with the first class to a greater or 
degree; the mines would be com to close down. In order to 
second-class galena ore smelting plants in U Montana, and Colorado are 


Subscribed and sworn to before me April 25, 1890. 


[5EAL.] W. M. BRADLEY, 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. , 
Giovanni Lav: of lawful being first duly sworn, d and says: 
I have studied ring in Italy, mining en; yoy | and metall in 
Germany, and I have on gota dor e ste jeri Ae in 
Gusiiing AODA of Gormaky: Nagieal, end TCAIY. Colarsia Mpmtaka toa UIE 
0 z an à on: tab. 
Galena or of lead ia by far the most im t lead mineral; cerusite, 
carbonate of occurs in the u 8 lead - oro deposits as an altera- 
fion of galena. ores an carbonate ores generally carry more or 
In Europe lead smelting is practically independent of the lead carbonate ores, 
and silver ores pe tigen ei jra E aAa — lead smelting. In the common practice 

the lead ores are roasted before smelting. 

I saw lead carbonate ores mined and smelted on S1 scale in Leadville in 
1880 for the first time, and in Utah afterward. I fonnd that nuns ee ena 
ores would be phide ores 


eglected, there le kariesa roastin, 5 x 
n a y 0 g 
mines. I have o in these ten years a marked 
d the 3 for the treatment of silver and gold ores, 
to reduce the proportion of 8 charge to a minimum, to subject 
the sul, ores to a Fy? gestae ghee to use these roasted ores in 
— oar . e tb A thi io 
o ores are m y as o suit thecon- 
venience of the smelters. 

Inasmuch as most lead ores are not rich enough in silver and gold to be profit- 
ably smelted on their own account and are only sparingly used for reduction of 
silver and gold ores, therefore these lead ores sh be considered only as fluxing 
ores. There can be no essential distinction made betw: 


tsat smelters and of 


ieu 


lead ores are more easily prepared mechanically so as to contain 5 
Than a, 


more fron, and much less silica oi 
very often with the galena o; andthat while 


that iron pyrites occur 
min the roasted ores for fluxing is favorable, is objection- 
6 excess, 


ter. 
G. LAVAGNINO. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2lst day of April, A. D. 1890. 
W. G. VAN HORNE, 
Notary Public. 


I, W. G, Van Horne, a notary public In and for Salt Lake County, Utah Terri- 
and the same VV 


8 person sub- 
bed and sworn to by said G. Lavagnino, hereby certify that the above 1s a true 
and papi tert Bi toc affidavit sworn tar said G. Lavagnino, and the reason this 
is not subscri by him is that he has left town 8 
Ls nal. G. VAN HORNE, 
815 Public. 
Correct. G. LAVAGNINO, 
Witness: 
J, R. Nicriors 
APRIL 30, 1890. 


TERRITORY OF Uran, County of Salt Lake, ss: 


John MeVicker, of 22 being sworn, says: I am and for twenty 
t have boeu carrying on the business of a public assayer at Salt Lake City, 
tah. I am accustomed to make assays on ores mined in Idaho, Ne and 
Utah. During the past year over 65 per cent. of the lead ores assayed by me have 
5 8 f lead. and th U 
0 T ores W ga hig! o an 6: era 
do, are as valuable as —— — for use in reducing dry silver ores. ” x 
JOHN McVICKER, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, April 25, 1890. 


[SEAr.] W.M. BRADLEY. 


Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


To the President and the Senate and Houseof Representatives in Congress assembled : 
I have been engaged in lead smelting in during the last thirteen years, and 
for the last ten years have been 2 of the Hanauer Smelting Works. 
In that time I have seen one large works—the Horn Silver—ron for years on ores 
containing little or no carbonate of lead. The mine of this company was a re- 
markable deposit of sulphate of lead. Their smelting operation was a commer- 
cial and a metallurgical success. The lead ores of Montana and Idaho xro almost 
exclusively galena, yet both have sustained large smelting industries and export 
very heavily to the 8 Valley galena ores for fluxing purposes. 
ho lead ores of gland, the Hartz Mountains, tlecwonny, and thoes, 
of Spain as well, are all galenas. One pound of galena contains about 10 
cent. more lead than 1 pound of carbonate of lead. Since lead is the agent which 
collects silver (as quicksilver does in the milling operation) it is easy to see the 


value of galona as a flux for silver ores. 
Respectfully submitted. RICHARD H, TERHUNE, 
Superintendent Hanauer Smelting Works. 


TERRITORY OF UTAN, County of Salt Lake, ss; 

J. C. Conklin, of lawfal age, being first daly sworn, deposes and says: I have 
been engaged in mining, sampling, and buying and selling mineral p> bd in Idaho 
and Utah for sixteen years past, and am familiar with the character and classifi- 
aioe of meet 2 ores. rhe see 2 Idaho ane Utah are 5 my al knowl- 

esirable for the of si silver ores, and are shipped to New- 
ark, N. J., Chicago, IR. Oakland. Cal., 5 Colo., and St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo., to the amount of many thousand tons each or Whenever the lead 
contained in the ore is in excess of the . — needed for a flux, that is, about 18 
peoi the ore, whether a carbonate or sulphide of 22 is sought for as a flux- 
gore. The low prire of lead and the present difficalty of getting to market have 
kept almost wholly undevel many entire districts in Idaho and Utah, which 
paia; if devel , produco hundreds of thousunds of tons of fine fluxing ore an- 
n 4 


y. 
J. C. CONKLIN. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, April 26, 1800. 


W.M. BRADLEY, 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


TERRITORY OF Uran, County of Salt Lake, s8: 


Francia M. Bishop, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: I 
have been engaged in assaying ores in Salt Lake City, Utah, for eleven s 
and have been accustom in 
and Utah. 

Tho sulphide of lead ores (galena), when the 
and the natural or concentrated ores of this 


(SEAL.] 


P 
carry a large percentage of | 
generally do, aro no fess valu 


F. M. BISHOP. 


W. M. BRADLEY, 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 

From this testimony, which could be multiplied indefinitely, it is 
manifest that we can and do produce ores identical with those now 
being imported from Mexico, and that we can produce them in nec- 
essary quantity. It is further apparent that the statement that car- 
bonate ores alone are useful for fluxin homes is erroneous. No 
man familiar with smelting ores could have the audacity to maintain 
that galena, high in lead, was not good smelting ore, the contrary 
being well known both in this country and the Old World. 

Third. It is maintained that the introduction into this N of 
those Mexican ores has tended rather to enhance the price of lead 
than to decrease it, and a comparison is made to sustain this para- 
doxical proposition by citiug the years 1843, 1884, and 1885 and com- 
paring the average 3 of those years with the average price for the 
years 1885, 1887, and 1888. 

Examination of the figures which I have heretofore given will 
show that prior to the introduction of any Mexican lead into this 
country we had produced a surplus of lead in 1883, amounting to about 
7,000tons. To add tothisaccumulated surplus, in 1384 more than 1,815 
tons of lead were shipped in from Mexico, The next year over 8,000 
tons and in the year 1886 about 12,000 tons were imported. These 
importations of Mexican lead, added to the surplns of the country 
for 1883, effectually broke down the market and, holding down the 
market, drove the American production of lead entirely out of pro- 
portion to ee pace, Sd so that in the year 1885 our home consump- 
tion exceeded our home production by over 10,000 tons. These fig- 
ures show that American lead-producing mines had been driven into 
idleness by the low prices resulting Irom the burden of Mexican im- 
portations into our market. The result, the closing down of our 


Subscribed and sworn to before me April 25, 1890, 
[5RAL.] ¥ 
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mines, was followed by an increase in the market price of lead, the 
truth being that control of the market has been in the hands of the 
Mexican free ore importers since 1885. 

The market was stimulated by a combination in 1888, In 1889 the 
artificial support was removed, and from the effects of the heavy 
importations the price was driven down below the eost of produc- 
tion in this country, and is now 8 by the edge of the 
danger line. Remove the tariff, give to the mines of Mexico, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Germany, and Spain the 2 of free entry of 
their ores to the United States and within thirty days after the 

assage of such a law every silver-lead-producing-mine on this con- 
2 will be compelled to close down and the vast army of miners 
will be compelled to drift into other avocations. 

It is important to consider how cheap lead can be produced. As 
casting some light upon that question I present a tabulated state- 
ment showing the pearly average price of pig-lead at London for 
the past century, submitting as a logical deduction that the lowest 

rice reached during the century in London is the minimum at which 
ead can be produced by the labor of Spain, Germany, and Mexico. 


Yearly average price of pig-lead at London for the past century. 


SES SSS GAS 


Its testimony is very clear. oniy twice during that time has lead 
gone to or below 121., namely, 1830 to 1832 and 1834 to 1836. Bar- 
ring those depressions, the market has not gone below about 157., 
which equals $3.25 in bond in New York. Thus it is palpable that 
at 111. none of the mines in Europe can live. Freights from the 
coast of Spain and from the north of Germany to England, the great 
consuming market, are only about $2 per ton, and thousands of tons 
can be brought from Spain to New York by sail at the same cost; 
but at the present time, with the price at New York as it has been 
for a year pes very close to $3.75, and with a freight rate from 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, and all the Western 
States on an average of 1 to 1} cents per pound, the Western miner 
5 24 to 21 cents per pound for his lead. Therefore the 
deduction follows, and is clear and incontrovertible, that owing to 
the heavy importations from Mexico the American miner is getting 
only the equivalent of 117. 15s. at London, which is very close to the 
price which has invariably shut up Spanish mines, and is only three- 
quarters of a cent less than the average in Europe for the past cent- 
ury, and nearly 13 cents lower than the price at London for a very 
lange portion of that period. 

e must not lose sight of the fact that wages in Germany and 

. 25 are less than one half what are paid to the American miner. 
© average at the great Mechemich mine, employing 3,000 hands, is 

30 cents per diem. Spain and Germany, together with England, 
have thus far furnished more than three-fourths of the lead con- 
sumed outside of the United States, and outside of them the only 
large producer has been Australia, where supplies are almost with- 
out limit. The Broken Hills district, in that country, can now pro- 
duce, according to representations of experts, almost half as mach 
as Spain. They have already chartered a steamer to take 3,000 tons 
of the base bullion per month from Sydney to London. Enormous 
quantities of this ore conld find its way as free silver ore to this 
country. British Columbia is also prepared to furnish its very lib- 
eral quota. It will be an absolute impossibility for this country to 
peren some doctoring of ores at foreign points and to prevent an 
ortation of lead as silver ore which shall be equivalent to one- 

half of the entire production of this country if the proviso is stricken 
out, It must also be remembered that even 15 or 20 per cent. of sur- 
plus will drag down the poon of the entire product of the country 
and so make it unprofitable to the point that the industry will of 
necessity be abandoned, beginning with the more unfavorable local- 
ities and spreading more and more all around as the price declines. 


Even e N doctoring is to be done, it is well known 


to every miner that the sorting of ores isan easy matter, so that the 
entire portion of the world’s product, which falfills the conditions 
to make it a so-called silver ore, will be carefully selected every- 
where and sent to this country. If the proviso assailed is stricken 
out of the bill, the te of these various im tions, added 
to the Australian and Mexican products would be more than double 
enough to carry our price below the average at London for the last 
century, and, of course, far below the producing point in this coun- 


t will be observed by consulting production in this country, and 
prices prior to the importation of PASAR lead free of duty, that 
whenever the price has gone below 4 cents the supply has been 
checked; whenever it has gone above 4} cents the supply has in- 
creased so as to equal consumptive demand. It is automatic, and 
the plea that we can not produce enough lead ore is refuted by this 
experience. 

ut $3.60 to $4 per hundred, with the heavy costs of freight, now 
brings down the price to the American miner lower than the aver- 
age of a century in Europe, as shown by the table. It is true that 
the processes of mining and smelting are growing cheaper, but we 
can not escape from the fact that on the average American lead must 
be 3 nearly 2,000 miles overland to market, while all for- 
eign ! reaches market by the ocean highway, and this difference 
must inevitably and always remain at from one-half to th mar- 
ters of a cent per pound against the American miner and stand asa 
factor and fixed charge to be added to his cost or taken from his re- 
turns, 

To the end that the yearly average prices may be the better un- 
derstood, in view of finctuating exchange, I add the parity table on 
pig-lead, London and New Yor prices, prepared by Mr. E. A. Cas- 
well, the lead broker, of New York: 


Parity table on pig-lead—London and New York prices. 


Exchi Exchan Exchan 
ab PLB | t. | ab $4.88, 


$252 p09 699995 pogo pope pe pono o pods 
RaeaecSPSlasesszess 
$9 $2 £2.99 pa PO PO po go po PS pO pO PS pO po fO 
EITA ITE EEATT 
PE $9 pa pa po po po po po po po pa po po po po FS 
BSaseSsearwe2asees| 
$9 $2 po po pa po pa po pa po po jogs pope pa FS 
SRSrRSeseasaseree 


Calculating the London discounts, avi freights, insurance, duty, ete., about 
2.10 must bo added to the London price to obtain the figure at which Lad could be 
laid down at New York—duty 

E. A. CASWELL. 


It will be urged that freight rates from Mexico to the market by 
way of the American smelter do not place the American miners at 
any disadvantage in that 11 when competing with Mexico. 
This suggestion drives us back to the labor question again, and I re- 
peat that the whole gist of this question is wrap up in the labor 

nestion, We are endeavoring to maintain the dignity and wages of 

merican workmen by saklig that this Government interpose its 
proteetive policy between the intelligent, progressive American citi- 
zen engaged in lead mining, and the Mexican peon, whose wants are 
supplied and whose ambitions are satisfied by the meager sum of from 
25 to 45 cents. - 

Those who have not analyzed or observed the workings of the eco- 
nomic conditions controlling the production of the precious and base 
metals found in combination in ore, are liable to underestimate the 
disastrons effects of a policy destined to reduce the price of one com- 
ponent below the cost of production: 

Such policy wonld not only result in decreasing the production of 
the component thus reduced in price, but would likewise diminish 
the output of all metals found in combination with it. More than 
one-half of our silver and much of our gold product is taken from 
mines containing ore which can only be extracted and treated 
when the lead can be sold ata profit. It follows that decrease of 
our lead product through ruinons competition with unequal labor 
conditions, must diminish our production of gold and silver. This 
means closing down all our low-grade mines, and that in turn 
means the destruction of labor and commerce in every mining State 
and Territory in this Union. 

But it is insisted, Mr. Chairman, that there must be a sacrifice 
made of the American miner in order to open the markets of Mex- 
ico to the farmers of Kansas. If you will indulge me a few minutes 
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upon that proposition I will endeavor to satisfy you that it is full 
as absurd as any of the theories advanced in support of this free-lead 


and Chg rg idea. 

Since 1884 we have been admitting Mexican lead ore into this 
country free of duty, the amount of duty collected being too insig- 
nificant to bear mention. What has been the result with reference 
to our Mexican trade? In 1883 we imported from the Republic of 
Mexico a trifle over $8,000,000 in merchandise; in 1889 we imported 
over twenty-one millions. Now compare this history with our ex- 
ports of merchandise during the same period. In 1883 we exported 
to Mexico a little over fourteen millions’ worth of merchandise ; 
in 1889 we exported to Mexico something over ten millions. Our 
reciprocity is exceedingly wholesome to Mexico, but costly to the 
United States. This is the class of reciprocity for which the foreign- 
ers north and south of us are pining. Can the farmers of Kansas 
afford to subscribe to a policy which will give them their 3 
second yas of an export trade amounting to au aggregate of only 
ten millions of dollars, when through such policy they will sacrifice 
their market in Colorado, in which market they sold during the 
er 1859 butter, eggs, chickens, flour, and, indeed, produce of every 

ind from their farms, aggregating over $5,000,000. The aggregate 
amount shipped into the State of Colorado alone from the States of 
Nebraska and Kansas in 1889 amounted to 30,465 car-loads of prod- 
nee, aggregating in valne over $12,000,000, which is 40 per cent. 
of the 18 annual produet of all the mines of the State of Colo- 
rado. Of this aggregate sum the closest estimates clearly indicate 
that eight millions of the amount was purchased from the State of 
Kansas. 

No sane man in the State of Kansas who has given careful con- 
sideration to this question from a pure, cold financial point of view, 
entirely free from all sentiment, can fail to conclude that the best 
interests of the State of Kansas will be served by preserving the 
market of Colorado and taking chances for a larger share of the 
forty-second part of ten millions exported to! »xico. 

It is insisted, however, that the citizens of Kansas are inter- 
ested in cooper | this free Mexican ore proposition because the 
levy of a tariff on these Mexican ores would be destructive of the 
smelting interests established in that State. No greater fallacy can 
possibly be conceived. The levy of duty on Mexican lead ore will 
merely reduce the large dividends of the Kansas City and Argentine 
smelters. Every mən who is now employed in those works will 
continue in that employment, but the gentlemen with the bank 
accounts will be compelled to pay living American prices for lead 
ore, instead of paring peon prices for the Mexican product. The 
levy of the duty works injustice to no man. The shallow pretense 
that this interest has been built up on the faith of the Government 
allowing Mexican lead ores to come in free is refuted by the very 
figures which show the cautious manner in which the daring spevu- 
lators approached this palpable violation of law. Let them buy 
lead ore for flux from the languishing lead mines of Kansas and 
Missouri. 

As to the smelter at Newark, N. J., whose owners undertake to 
impose npon this House by saying that they established their works 
on the faith that the Government would continue to admit Mexican 

~- lead ore free, I will merely say that they undertake to perpetrate a 
fraud on the House and the country. The Newark smelter was in 
operation for many long years before a pound of Mexican ore was 
imported into this country. The vast fortunes of its owners were 
bnilt up in smelting the ores mined from the earth in various por- 
tions of this country by the identical miners against whose interests 
they are now wielding the influence of their mighty fortunes thus 
acquired. I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the people of Kansas 
res New Jersey can not be fairly represented on this floor by any 
individual who will boldly insist that the honorable, honest citizens 
of Kansas and New Jersey are entirely selfish, and disregardful of 
the interests and well-being of their neighbors and patrons in adjoin- 
ing States. 

Reflection, consideration, and mature thought will lead the gentle- 
men who represent the people of Kansas, no doubt, to realize that 
the great mountain chain extending through this country from north 
to south, developed into an active, busy succession of mining camps, 
will constitute for the States on the mountain slopes west of the 
Mississippi Rivera better market than can be found in any other 
portion of the country. Let this matter be fally and fairly consid- 
ered; let not the people of Kansas take such action as will sacrifice 
the magnificent market of Colorado; let not Minnesota and Dakota 
so act as to sacrifice the magnificent market of Montana. Indeed, 
let all the States west of that river consider that every agricultural 
interest demands a continuance of the market which has existed and 
may be continued in that Rocky Mountain country for the agricult- 
nral products of the Mississippi Valley. Representatives from Illi- 
nois and all points east of that river should realize that we pay them 
millions of dollars annually for machinery and protected manufact- 
ures. When this matter shall have been fully considered there will 
be no question as to the dictates of duty. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the audacious gentlemen who have worked up 
this free-trade sentiment in the State of Kansas no more represent 
the honest sentiment of that State than did the individual, Mr. Clover, 
whose statement the gentleman from Texas caused to be printed, rep- 
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resent the sentiment of the people of Kansas with reference to the 
re-election of one of the eminent Senators from that State. I am 
creditably informed that this individual, misusing the name of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, has been very actively operating through the State 
of Kansas, using the temporary authority given him by the Alliance 
to work up a sentiment in favor of this Kansas City smelter combine, 
This chief of the Alliance is undoubtedly a thrifty man, if he is any- 
thing. A Denver newspaper is receiving $125 for each issue to allow 
this Kansas City smelter combine to state its case on one side of the 
paper to the miners of Colorado, and this statement in the Denver 
paper, paid for as advertising matter, is presented to unsuspecting 
victims as a voice from Colorado in favor of free Mexican lead, 

It is made to appear that certain smeltersin the State of Colorado 
are in favor of striking this proviso from the bill. I have no doubt 
that certain smelters in Colorado are in league with the Mexican 
free-lead scheme, and the peculiar inducement can be better under- 
stood by studying the plan for a smelter trust with a capital of 
$25,000,000, which is either complete or in process of completion, 
between the Kansas City smelter combine and certain smelters 
now making a fight in favor of free Mexican lead. This smelter com- 
bine has been prepared, or is being prepared, to absolutely con- 
trol the lead market of this country, and the requirement of the 
proposed trust is free lead ore from Mexico, which will insure the 
advantage of the cheap labor of that country, whose lead-produc- 
ing mines they now control very largely. In the Denver Times of 
Saturday, March 1, 1490, will be found an explanation of the purposes 
of this trust. With twenty-five millions of capital in sight and its 
future well-being in the balance there can be little difficulty in 
procuring the services of such men as the individual who has been 
signing statements for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

This smelter combine, through its minions, has not hesitated to 
boldly assert that the miners and people of the West were in favor 
of having their own throats cut by admitting free Mexican lead. 
Lest 2 50 one present may feel that some credit is due this state- 
ment, I beg leave to present telegraph messages from the members 
of the Boards of Trade of three of the prominent cities of my State, 
Montana, showing the widespread interest manifested in that State 
with reference to this subject and in favor of the protection of the 
lead miners from peon competition: 

HELENA, MOxT., April 3, 1890. 
Hon. T. H. CARTER, Washington: 

At ameeting of the Helena Board of Trade held to-day tho following resolutions 
were adopted: 

H Whereas the silver and the lead of our State become sensitive in quantity and 
Bree in proportion to the violence of a competition of either that comes from 
abroad; an 

" Whereas a bill is now before ae to admit lead ores duty free, thereby 
imperiling the industries of silver and lead producing in Montana, whereby many 
thousands of onr citizens would be impoverished by being thus brought into com- 
3 with 475 cheap labor of Mexico and pauper labor of other lead- producing 
countries; an 

“ Whereas our many millions invested in the development of Montana mines 
are threatened by the free lead bill before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
present Congress; and 

“ Whereas the thousands of miners and many millions of money engaged in the 
production of silver, whose export laat year exceeded $22,000,000, and whose facile 
pet Sera depends largely upon tho presence of leud in treating argentiferous 

nariz; am 
bas Whereas the amount of load value to the ton is a guiding figure in the econ- 
omy of every smelter in Montana where such ore goes to make up the aggregate 
value of our precious metal export; and 

~ Whereas silver, lead, and gold are ribbed together in our mountains and stand 
sponsors as the triumvirate giants of our mighty industries whose united product 
is $70.000,000 per year, employing many thousands: 

“ Resolved 95 7 Helena Board of Trade, representing in part the largest mining 
district in the United States, That we remonstrate in behalf of the many miners in 
Montana and in behalf of 8 who have their monex invested with us 
against the passage of any bill by Congress for the introduction into the United 
States of any free lead ores. è 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be wired to Hon. T. H. 88 
Representative in Con ess, with a request that he will lay them before tho Com. 


mittee on Ways and Means. 
A. M. HOLTER, President. 
DONALD BRADFOKD, Secretary. 


BUTTE, MONT., April 1, 1890. 

At meeting board trado to-night following resolutiona adopted, which I am in- 
strocted telegraph you: 

* Whereas the Ways and Means Committee of the lower House of Congress has 
pending before it a proposition to levy a duty of 1} cents per pound on lead con- 
tained in ores; and, 

' Whereas certain persons and corporations who are concerned in and who de- 
rive a protit from the importation of Mexican lead orea have appeared before 
said committee and are striving to make it appear that our lead and lead- mining 
in lustries will be better subserved by a lowering of the proposed rate of duty or 
by the free admission of lead in ores. 

‘Whereas we believe that this effort to abolish or reduce aaid duty is inspired 
by a pnrely selfish motive. for the purpose of enriching a comparatively fow in- 
dividuals A a limited locality, and without any consideration for the rights of the 
great mass of the people aad pe? ep herefore, É 

He it resolved by the Board of Trade of Butte City, representing the greatest mining 
community in the American Union, That by reason of the great difference exist- 
ing between this country and Mexico in particular, in all the conditions surround. 
ing labor and living and transportation, any reduction from the p rate of 
14 cents per pound would seriously injure and permanently cripple the lead min- 
ing industry of Montana, while the abolition of the duty means ruin and wide- 
spreail disaster to investments involving millions of dollars. 

“And be it further resolv d, That as citizens of mining sections whose interests 
are directly coucerned, and understanding the extent of the threatened evil, and 
withoutany reference to political lines, we most earnestly call upon the Committee 
on Ways and Means to extend their range of vision and let the principle of pro 
tection shed its fostering raye west and north of the Rocky Mountain range. 


Ganrun Represeniniire in Congress, with request that be present them to’ ths 
ARTER, ive resent 0 
Committee on Ways and Means. z 
LEE MANTLE, 
President Board of Trade. 


Hon. Tuomas Carter, Washington, D. O. 


GRAxITE, MONT., April 15, 1890. 
Sin: We, the undersigned executive committee, are directed to transmit to you 
the following resolutions unanimously 8 by the Granite Miners’ Union at 
their regular meeting Tuesday, April 8, 1890: 
“Whereas there is at present a pending before Congress to admit forei, 
ine 0 Lot free, thereby threatening the destruction of one of our chief in- 
ustries; 

“Whereas the certain and immediate effect of the passage of such act will be 
the closing down of many mines and the consequent throwing out of employ- 
ment a large number of miners, thus inflicting a great hardship on not only the 
miners and mine-owners, but also on the numerous dependencies sprung up 
around them; and 

“Whereas the network of railways either now projected or in course of con- 
struction through the only partially explored ons of Northern and Western 
Montana will give an impetus to the 5 development of many silver. lead - 
bearing pro known to exist in the mineral ts traversing through the 
country adjacent and tributary to the aforesaid lines of railway, so that the 
assertion of the agents for the smelting companies to the effect that sufficient wet 
or lead ore for flu» does not exist or is not obtainable in the United States, has no 
foundation in fact; and 

eee gone the agency of cheap labor and material other countries than 
Mexico conid and would enter the field of competition in the prodaction of lead, 
among others our northern 5 British Columbia, where in the delta be- 
tween and near the junction of the Frozen and Thompson Rivers there occurs a 
limestone formation of considerable extent containing large de ts of lead ore 
with no sprees quantity of silver, which if developed indirectly by Amer- 
ican capita) and Chinese cheap laber, with which British Columbia is ignomin- 
iously swarmed, would result in the saspension of every lead-producing industry, 
not of Montana alone, but with telling effect throughout the United States; and 

“Whereas it is a fundamental principle of this Government to protect, as far 
as possible, the free workmen of America against the odious competition with the 
pauper or slavelabor of despoticcountries: therefore, the resentduty of 14 cents 
per pound on lead ore should be maintained, whether the enters as ordinary 
ore Or as an artificial mixture compounded to cheat the customs: Theretore, 

Be it resolved by the Granite Miners’ Union, representing the principal mines 
of Deer Lodge County, Montana, numbering upwards of six hundred men, em- 
ployed in the various mines, That wo respectfully protest against the passage of 
— act thut will have a tendency to reduce the present duty of 14 cents per pound 
on lead ore, by Congress. 

And be it further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to our 
Representative in Con Hon. T. H. CARTER, and that he be respectfully re- 
— to submit the same to the Ways and Means Committee for their consid- 
eration." 

Very respectfully and obediently, 
JAMES GILFILLAN. 
MARTIN MYERS. 
HUGH M. BLUET, 
Hon. Tuomas H. Canter, House of Representatives. 


I also present a petition signed by 4,922 miners and citizens of the 
intermountain country, the body of which petition reads as follows: 
To His Excellency the President and to the Congress of the United States: 

The 5 respectfully represent that they are interested in lead- mining 
in the United States, as miners, smelters, refiners, transporters of ores and the 
produce from ores, as laborers in the mines, as doing business connected with 


— 9 and in various other ways engaged in and connected with said lead- mining 
siness. 

Most of the articles used in mining are protected by a high protective tariff, 
such as steel, fron, shovels, picks, machinery, powder, fuse, caps, rope, woolen 
goods, and various other things. 

In consequence of the importation of foreign lead ores many of our mines are 
abandoned and others will be abandoned; capital is seeking investment in Mex- 
ico, where miners’ w: are 50 cents per day, while American miners receive $3 
pe day; railroad building, so necessary to the development of our great country, 
s seriously crippled, and eral stagnation pervades our mining regions. 

Our mines are capable of furnishing sufficient lead to supply the fali demand in 
the United States. Under a high protective tariff on lead: and lead ores we re- 
duced the price to consumers, between 1868 and 1886, from 9 cents to 44 cents per 
since free lead has been admitted from Mexico it has depreciated 


ced $30 per ton to the con- 


me increasing the 
products from lead to the consumer. 

In the interest, therefore, of both producer and consumer, we earnestly petition 
that such laws be enacted as will impose on imported lead ores a tariff which will 
3 protect the lead- mining interests of this country against foreign im- 

A careful consideration of all these statements, which I believe 
fully and clearly refute every claim made in favor of a departure 
from the protective policy of the Republican party, leads me to con- 
fidently expect that each and every member of the party will stand 
in this contest in favor of the large body of American miners as 
against one railroad combine and five large diyidend-paying smelt- 
ers and the prospective $25,000,000 smelter trast. From the Repub- 
lican party we have reason to expect a redemption of promises. In my 
State the Democratic party are in favor of protection tolead and have 
so declared in their party pasom, and I ask any Democrat in this 
House who has a disposition to aid the Democratic party of Mon- 
tana in redeeming its pledges to vote with us on this proposition. 
It is of vital interest to hundreds of struggling communities on this 
continent. 

I realize that the Democratic party on this floor has taken a more 
pronounced stand in favor of free trade during the present session of 
Congress than was ever assumed by the party in this House before. 
Being in favor of free trade pure and simple, I do not feel that any 
Democrat would be inconsistent in voting to place lead upon the free- 
list, but with the Republicans here present, who stand under the ban- 
ner of protection to American industries and American Jabor, there 
is but one course to pursue, and that is, be trne to party pledges and 


principles. 


Treasury Notes and Silver. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN P. JONES, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


May 12 and 13, 1890, 
On the bill (S. 2350) authorizing the * of Treasury notes on deposits of silver 
ullion. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The question now about to be discussed by this 
body is in my judgment the most important that has attracted the 
attention of Congress or the country since the formation of the Con- 
stitution. It affects every interest, great and small, from the slightest 
concern of the individual to the largest and most comprehensive 
interest of the nation. 

The measure under consideration was reported by me from the 
Committee on Finance. It is hardly necessary for me to say, how- 
ever, that it does not fully reflect my individual views regardin 
the relation which silver shonld bear to the monetary circulation o 
the country or of the world. I am, at all times and in all pam a 
firm and nnwavering advocate of the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver, not merely for the reason that silver is as ancient and honor- 
able a money metal as gold and equally well adapted for the moner 
use, but for the further reason that, looking at the annual AÈ Eip 
from the mines, the entire supply that can come to the mints at 
no time be more than is needed to maintain at a steady level the 
prices of commodities among a constantly increasing population. 

In view, however, of the great divergency of views prevailing on 
the subject, the length of time which it was believed might be con- 
sumed in the endeavor to secure that full and rightful measure of leg- 
islation to which the people are entitled, and the possibility that 
this session of Congress might terminate without affording the coun- 
try some measure of substuntial relief, I was 1 rather than 
have the country longer subjected to the baleful and bennmbing in- 
fluences set in motion by the demonetization act of 1873, to join with 
other members of the Finance Committee in reporting the bill now 
under consideration, 

Under the circamstances I wish at the outset of the discussion to 
say that I hold myeelf free to vote for any amendment that may be 
offered that may tend to make the bill a more perfect measure of re- 
lief and that may be more in consonance with my individual views. 

CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 

The condition of this country to-day, Mr. President, is well cal- 
culated to awaken the interest and arouse the attention of thinking 
men. It can be safely asserted that no period of the world’s history 
cun exhibit a people at once so numerous and homogeneous, living 
nnder one form of government, speaking a common langnage, 2 
ing the same degree of pervonal and political liberty, and sharing, 
so eqnal a degree, the same civilization as the population of the 
United States. Eminently practical and ingenious, of indomitable 
will, untiring energy, and unfailing hope, favored by nature witha 
domain of imperial expanse, with soil and climate of unequaled vari- 
ety and beneficence, with every natural condition that can conduce 
to individual prosperity and national glory, it might well be expected 
that among such a people industry, agriculture, commerce, art, and 
science would reach an extent and perfection of development sur- 
passing anything ever known in the history of mankind. 

In some respects this expectation would appear to have been well 
founded. For several years past our farmers have produced an 
annual average of 400,000,000 bushels of wheat. Our oat crop for 
1888 was 700,000,000 bushels, our corn crop 2,000,000,000 bus yr} 
our cotton crop 7,000,000 bales. In that year our coal mines yie 
170,000,000 tons of coal, our furnaces produced 6,500,000 tons of pig 
iron and 3,000,000 tons of steel. Our gold and silver mines add more 
than $100,000,000 a year to the world’s stock of the precious metals. 
We print 16,000 newspapers and periodicals, have in operation 
154,000 miles of railroad and 250,000 miles of telegraph. The value 
of our manufactured products at the date of the last census was 
$5,400,000,000. Our farm lands at the same time were estimated at 
$10,000,000,000, our cattle at $2,000,000,000, our railroads at $6,000,- 
000,000, our houses at $14,000,000,000. It is not too much to say that 
there has been an increase of fully 50 per cent. in those values since 
the taking of the census of 1880. Our national wealth to-day is 
reasonably estimated at over $60,000,000,000. 

Figures and facts such as these in the history of a young nation 
bespeak the presence not may cf great natural opportunities, but 
of a people marvelously apt and forceful. From such results should 
be . the highest attainable prosperity and happiness. 
Onr population is alert, aspiring, and buoyant, not given to need- 
less repining or aimless endeavor, but, with fixity of perpos; presses 
ever eagerly on, utilizing every conception of the brain to supple- 
ment and multiply the possibilities of the hand, and at every turn 


— 
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subordinating the subtle forces of nature to the best and wisest pur- 


poses of man. No equal number of persons on the globe better de- 
serve success or are better adapted for its enjoyment. 

But instead of finding, as we should find, happiness and content- 
ment broadcast thronghout our great domain, there are heard from 
all directions, even in this Republic, resounding cries of distress and 
dissatisfaction, Every trade and occupation exhibits symptoms of 
uneasiness and distrust. The farmer, the artisan, the merchant, 
all share in the general complaint that times are hard, that busi- 
ness is “dull.” The farmer is in debt and is not realizing, on the 
products of his labor, the wherewithal to meet either his deferred 
or his current obligations; the artisan, when at work, finds himself 
compelled to share his earnings with some relative or friend who is 
out of employment; the merchant who buys his goods on time finds 
little profit in sales and difficulty in making his payments, 

WHAT 18 THE DIFFICULTY? 


What can it be, Mr. President, that has thus brought to naught 
all the careful estimates and painstaking computations, not of thou- 
sands, nor of hundreds of thousands, but of millions, of keen, shrewd, 
and far-seeing men? Our people take an intelligent interest in their 
business; they look ahead; they endeavor, as far as ible, to es- 
timate correctly their assets and liabilities, so that on the day of reck- 
oning they may be found ready. Why this universal failure of all 
classes to compute correctly in advance their situation on the com- 
ing pay-day? What potent and sinister drug has been secretly 
in uced into the veins of commerce that has caused the blood to 
flow so aluggiably, that has narcotized the commercial and indus- 

trial world 

All bave been looking for the cause and many think they have 
discovered it. With some it is“ overproduction,” with others either 
a high tariff” or a “tariff not suflicieatly high.” Some think it 
due to trusts and combinations, others to improved methods of pro- 
duction, or because the crops are overabundant or not abundant 
enough. Some ascribe the difficulty to speculation; others, to 
tgi All sorts of insufficient and contradictory causes are 
assigned for the same general and universal complaint. However 

equate in themselves, they serve to emphasize the universal rec- 
ognition of a difficulty whose cause without close inquiry is likely 
to elude detection. But the evil is of such magnitude, it is so wide- 
read and pervasive, that, withont a knowledge of its cause, all 

‘ort at mitigation of its effects can but add to the confusion and 
intensify the difficulty. 


It behooves us, therefore, as we value the pros gins f and happi- 
o solu 


ness of our poor o, to set ourselves diligently to t tion of the 
inquiry: What is the cause of the unrest and discontent now univer- 
— prevailing? 


ONE SYMPTOM COMMON TO ALL INDUSTRIES. 

In surveying the question broadly, to discover whether there is 
anything that affects the situation in common from the standpoint 
of varying occupations, we find one, and only one, uniform and un- 
failing characteristic: the prices of all commodities and of all 1 5 
erty, except in money centers, have fallen and continue to fall. 
Such a phenomenon as a constant and progressive fall in the general 
range of prices has always exercised so baleful an influence on the 
Pore of mankind that it never fails to arrest attention, 

History gives evidence of no more prolific source of human misery 
than a persistent and long continued fall in the general range of 

ces. But, although exercising so pernicious an influence, it is not 
teelf a cause, but an effect. 

When a fall of prices is found operating, not on one article or class 
of articles alone, but on the products of all industries; when found 
to be not confined to any one climate, country, or race of peuple, but 
to diffuse itself over the civilized world; when it is fonnd not to be 
a characteristic of any one year, but to on progressively for a 
series of years, it becomes manifest that it does not and can not arise 
from local, temporary, or subordinate causes, but must have its gen- 
esis and development in some principle of universal application. 


WHAT PRODUCES A GENERAL FALL OF PRICES? 


What, then, is it that produces a general decline of prices in any 
country? It is produced by a 3 in the volume of money 
relatively to population and business, which has never yet failed to 
cause an increase in the value of the money unit and a consequent 
decrease in the price of the commodities for which such unit is ex- 
changed. If the volume of money in circulation be made to bear a di- 
rect and steady ratio to population and business, prices will be main- 
tained at a steady level, and, what is of supreme importance, money 
in which a Ə volume of business is conducted on a basis of credit 
will be kept of unchanging value. With an advancing civilization, 


extending over long periods, it isof the utmost importance that money, 
which is the measure of all equities, should be kept unchanging in 
value through time. 


EFFECT OF A REDUCTION IN THE MONEX-VOLUME. 

A reduction in the volume of money relatively to population and 
business, or (to state the propon ion in anotber form) a volume 
which remains stationary while agar and business are increas- 
ing, has the effect of increasing the value of each unit of money, by 
increasing its purchasing power. 


‘the value of money, while o 


It is only within a comparatively recent period that an increasing 
value in the money unit could 2 such widespread disturbance 
of industy as it produces to-day, In the rade periods of society 
commerce was by barter; and even for thousands of years after the 
introduction of money credit where known at all, was extremely 
limited. Under such circumstances changes in the volume and in 
rating to the disadvantage of socie 
as a whole, could not instantly or serious! 8 one individual. 
An inérease of 25 per cent. in one year in the value of the money 
unit—a change which now, by reason of existing contracts and 
debts, would entail universal bankruptcy and ruin would not be 
seriously felt by a community in which no such contracts or debts 
existed, in which payments were immediate or at short intervals, 
and each individual parted with his money almost as soon as he 
received it. 

Such proportion of the annual increase in the value of the money 
unit as could attach to any one month, week, or day would be 
wholly insignificant, and, as most transactions were closed on the 
spot, no appreciable loss could accrue to any individual. Such loss 
as did accrue was shared in and averaged among the whole com- 
munity, 3 it the veriest trifle upon any individual. But how 
is it in our day 

THAT EFFECT INTENSIFIED AS CIVILIZATION ADVANCES. 


The inventions of the past one hundred years have established a 
new order of the ages. The revolution of industry and commerce, 
effected by the adaptation of steam and other forces of nature to the 
uses of man, has given to civilization an impetus exceeding any- 
thing known in the former experience of mankind. Under the opera- 
tion of the new system, the rapidity and intensity with which, 
within that period, civilization has developed, is due in great part 
to an economic feature unknown to ancient civilization and practi- 
cally unknown even to civilized society until the present century. 
That feature is the time-contract, by which alone leading minds are 
enabled to project in advance enterprises of magnitude and moment. 
It is only through intelligent and far-seeing plans and projections 
that in a complex and minutely classified system of industry great 
bodies of men can be kept in uninterrupted employment, 

We have 22,000,000 workmen in this country. In order that they 
may be kept uninterruptedly employed it is absolutely n 
that business contracts and obligations be made long in advance. 
Accordingly, we read almost daily of the inception of industrial un- 
dertakings requiring years to fulfill. It is not too much to say that 
the seen for one season of the making of time-contracts would 
close the factories, furnaces, and machine shops of all civilized 
countries. 

The natural concomitant of such a system of industry is the elab- 
orate system of debt and credit which has grown up with it and is 
indispensable to it. Any serious enhancement in the value of the 
unit of money between the time of making a contract or incurring a 
debt and the date of fulfillment or maturity always works h. ip 
and frequently ruin to the contractor or debtor, 

Three-fourths of the business enterprises of this country are con- 
ducted on borrowed capital. Three-fourths of the homes and farms 
that stand in the name of the actual occupants have been bought 
on time, and a very large proportion of them are mortgaged for the 
payment of some part of the purchase-money. 

nder the operation of a shrinkage in the volume of money this 
enormous mass of borrowers, at the maturity of their respective debts, 
though nominally paying no more than the amount borrowed, with 
interest, are, in reality, in the amount of the principal alone, return- 
ing a percentage of value greater than they received, more than in 
equity they contracted to pay and oftentimes more, in substance, than 
they profited by the loan, To the man of business this percentage 
in many cases constitutes the difference between success and failure. 
Thus a shrinkage in the yolume of money is the prolific source of 
bankruptcy and ruin. It is the canker that, un ived and unsus- 
pected, is eating out the prosperity of our people. By reason of the 
almost unive inattention to the nature and functions of money 
this evil is permitted, unobserved, to work widespread ruin and dis- 
aster. So subtle is it in its operations that it eludes the vigilance 
of the most acute. It baffes all foresight and calculation; it sets at 
naught all industry, all energy, all enterprise. 


CONTRAST OF EFFECTS PRODUCED BY AN INCREASING AND A DECREASING MONEY- 


VOLUME, 

The difference in the effects produced by an increasing and a de 
creasing money-volume has not escaped the attention of observant 
writers. : a 

David Hume, in his Essay on Money, says: 

It is certain that since the discovery of the mines in America industry has in 
creased in all the nations of Europe. We find that in every kingdom into 
which money begins to flow in greater abundance than formerly everything takes 
a new face; labor and industry xain life; the merchant becomes more enterprising, 
the manufacturer more diligent and skillful, and even the farmer follows his plow 
with greater alacrity and attention. It is of no manner of consequence with 
regard to the domestic happiness of a 3 Tamaa money — in Aa Nen or 

antity. The good policy of the magistrate conaistaonly possi 
Stil ra E ia — y that means he keeps alive a spirit of Bant 
nation and increases the stock of labor, in which consist all real power riches, 
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Wiliam H. Eyre eee of the Treasury, in a report to 
Congress, dated 12th february, 1520, says: : 
All intelligent writers urreney agree hen it is decreasing in t 
serene and pantie — gti : ane 
Mr. R. M. T. Hunter, in a report to the United States Senate 
in 1652, says: : 


Ot all the creat effects produced upon human society by thediscovery of America, 
there were probably none so marked as those brought about by ang se! influx 
of the precious metals from the New World to the Old. European industry had 


been declining under the ing stock of the precious metals and an appré- 
ciating standard of values; human ingenuity grew dull under the paralyzing in- 
- fluences of declining profits, and capital absorbed nearly all that should have been 
divided between it labor. But an increase of the precious metala, in such 
quantity as to check this tendency, operated as a new motive power to the machin- 
ery of commerce. Production was stimulated by finding the advantages of a 
changé in the standard on its side. Instead of being repressed by having to pay 
more than it had stipulated for the use of ital, it was stimulated by pay 
less. Capital, too, was bonefited, for new da were created for it by the 
new uses which a general movement in arauits had ; 80 
that, if it lost a little by a 8 in the standard, it gained much more in the 
3 for its use, which added to its capacity for reproduction, and to 
ts ue. 
The mischief would be great, indeed, if all the world were to adopt but one of 


the precious metals as the standard of value. Toadopt alone would diminish 
the specie currency more than one-half; and the redu the other way, should 
silver be taken as the only standard, would be large enough to prove y disas- 


trous to the human race. 
The Encyclopædia Britannica, 1859 (article Precious Metals, by J. 
R. McCulloch), says: 


on the theories of philoso; of statesmen or 
Ent is the result of clroamstances beyond human control; and although, a 
of rain «fter a long course of weather, it may be prejudicial to certain 
it is beneficial to an incom: y number, including all who are 
in ee pursuits, and is, aeni nagrina of great public or national ad- 
vantage. 3 

Ernest Seyd, 1868 (Bullion, page 613), says : 

Upon this one point all authorities on the subject aro agreed, to wit, that the 
large increase in the supply of gold 3 universal impetus to trade, com- 
merce, and industry, — to general social development and progress. 

The American Review (1876) says: i 

Diminishing money and falling prices are not only oppressive upon debtors, of 
whom, in ern times, states are the greatest, but they cause stagnation in busi- 
ness, reduced production, and enforced id Falling markets annihilate prof- 
its, and as it is only the expectation of gain which stimulates the investment of 
capital in operations, inadequate employment is found for labor, and those who are 
employed can only beso upon the condition of diminished wages. An increasing 
amount of money and consequently 7 prices are attended by results 
precisely the contrary. Production is stimulated by the profits agate ge pte ad- 
vancing prices; labor is consequently in demand and better paid, and general 
activity and buoyancy insure to capital a wider demand and higher remuneration. 

PRICE THE INDEX OF THE VALUE OF MONEY. 


There can be no truer index of the value of money than the gen- 
eral range of prices. Price is the mercury by the rise and fall of 
which the heat and struggle of industrial and business life are daily 
measured and made plain, Where the tendency of this indicator 
continues downward, there is no more certain sign that money is in- 
creasing in value, 

During a period of falling prices the fear of impending calamit 
hangs like a pall over the business of the country. Notwithstand- 
ing unremitting efforts, men feel themselyes constantly on the edge 
of disaster. Gloomy foreboding and timidity take the place of con- 
fidence and courage. 

A shrinking volume of money is the most insidious foe with which 
civilization has to contend. 

It is my firm conviction that the inexpressible miseries inflicted 
upon mankind by war, pestilence, and famine have been less cruel, 
unpitying, and unrelenting than the persistent and remorseless 
exactions which this inexorable enemy has made upon society. As 
the volume of money contracts prices decline, and with the decline 
of prices come ation of ind and the relegation to idle- 
ness of thousands of willing workmen. Capitalists me unwill- 
ing to invest their money in enterprises that employ labor while 
the products of that labor are constantly decreasing in price. During 
all periods of falling prices therefore money capital is withdrawn 
from active industry and seeks investment in bonds and other forms 
of money-futures yielding fixed incomes; for, although the rate of 
interest in many such cases may be low, the capitalist is compen- 
sated for this by the enhancement in the purchasing power of each 
dollar of the Ee oopa and by the necessarily greater command it 
secures over the products of labor. 

Avoiding the very purpose for which it was devised, money at 
such times seeks seclusion and declines to circulate. Its owner 
finds that he can better afford to leave it idle in a vault or bury it in 
the earth than subject it to the probability of diminution by in- 
vesting it in business on a constantly. falling market. Thus, con- 
trary to all principles of progress and of natural justice, the man who 
keeps his money idle and deprives society of its use is rewarded 
by an unearned increment, while he who pnts his money into active 
business, where industry and labor may profit by it, is punished by 
unmerited loss. 8 

Under such conditions it is impossible for a community to reach 
that degree of material progtess which, under proper circum- 
stances, it would readily attain. At every turn distress and dis- 
couragement stare the people in the face. In every town aud vil- 


lage, men willing to work stand idle. Even their misfortune does 
not end with themselves, for not only are they a tax their 
friends, lessening to some extent the meager income of those who 
give them temporary assistance, but their necessary and eager com- 
petition for the little work that offers tends to reduce the compensa- 
tion of those to whom they are thus indebted. Stores, workshops, 
and factories, unoccupied and unused, are found in every direction. 
Crime inc bankruptcies multiply, and, even though the ag- 
gregate of wealth augments, it is unjustly distributed, and is conse- 
quently barren of beneficent results. 
A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY OF MONEY. 

The system of relying upon the precious metals as money has long 
been known as the automatic system, Accurately, it should be 
called the accidental system. It has been called *‘ automatic” be- 
cause, so long as money was made to depend solely upon the yield” 
of the mines, the supply regulated itself by what was believed to be 
a natural method, namely, by the expenditure of labor in its pro- 
duction, and was limited only by the rude obstacles which ‘nature 
opposes to the production of the metals, The necessity of expend- 
ing this labor placed the money volume of any country beyond the 
control of the kings and conquerers who, in the primitive periods of 
society, exercised d © sway over their subjects. It was un- 
doubtedly better for the people of those early times to risk the 
accidents of production than the follies and sinister designs of rulers, 

This automatic system grew out of barter. It is a survival from 
the period when articles were exchanged directly, not for gold and 
silver as money, but for gold and silver as commodities—on the basis 
of their cost of production—as in the case of the articles for which 
they were exchanged. x 

There have been the same evolutions of progress in money as in 
all other things. In the rude original of society no kind of money 
was possible. The first trade was by barter, after which, some one 
or more commodities attainable in the vicinage and in general use 
and demand were selected as the common media through which 
all exchanges were filtered. The use for that purpose of various 
metals by weight followed next, and, at a 83 stage, gold, 
silver, and copper by weight, and after this their use in the form of 
coins, the value of which coincided with the bullion-value, which 
must necessarily be the case when free coinage is permitted. 

It may be not uninteresting in this connection to have a eral 
view of the materials which, at different epochs of the world’s his- 
tory, have been nsed as money. I therefore present a tabular state- 


ment giving those particalars in chronological order. 


Table showing some of the substances which have, at various periods andin 
various countries, been used as money. 


Cattle, and gold and silver, by 
weight. 
-| Gold and silver coins 


Gold, silver, and copper coins. 
Same (some still extant)...... Carter. 


: —.— ä ch 


—— 2 eee 


8 Jacob. 
S Ibid. 
Socrates, Dial. on 
Riches, Journal 
des 
1874, p. 354. 
Gold coins, by Gelo (some still} Jacob. 
extant). 
Gold coin, by Darius (two still | Ibid. 


oxtant). 


G: by Philip. 
First slve. Soina caine in 
e. 


PERIOD FOLLOWING THE FAILURE OF TRE ANCIENT MIXES. 


AD. 
212 | Rome (Caracal- | Lead coins silvered and cop- | Anonymous. 
la). per coins gilded. 

1066 | Britain ......... Living money, or human be- | Henry's History of 
ing made alegal tender for | Great Britain, vol 
debts at about N. 18s. 34. iv, p. 243. 
per capita. 

1190 || Ttaly<...2+-ssse0 Paper invented; bills of ex- | Anderson, 
change introduced by the 

ews. 
1240 | Milan, aap a Arthur Yi 
ag | San Babe it ge tenes .: K Rl 
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Table showing some of the substances used as money—Continued. 
PERIOD FOLLOWING THE FAILURE OF THE ANCIENT MINES—continued. 


Authority. 
Montesquien. 
-| Irving. 
Die. of Dates. 
3 Anonymous. 
‘od fish, dried -| Anonymous, 
Seal skins and blubber....... Anonymous. 
Greenland. 
Uncertain. | Hindostan aud | Cowrg shells .......-......+.- Jacob, 372. 
Lg of Af 
ca. 
Uncertain. | North American | Agate, carnelian, jasper, lead, Anonymous. 
Indian tribes. 9 gold, mor rra- 7 
cotta, mica, pearl, lignite, 
eoal, bone, shells, chaloe- 
Uncertain: | Oriental „ alan eee 
rienta + S D; s. 
toral tribos. W 
Uncertain. | Abyssinia Anonymous. 
Uncertain. | China and India.] Rico Anonymons. 
Uncertain. | India Paper bills 1 Patterson, p. 18. 
Uncertain. China -| Pieces of silk cloth. --| Ibid. 
Uncertain. | Africa Strips of cotton cloth. ....... id. 
Not stated...... ‘Wooden tallies or checks Ibid. 


1631 | Massachusetts. one alegal-tender at market | Macgreggor. 
ces. 
1635 | Massachusetts.. Musket balls . Anonymous. 
1690 Massachusetts. Paper bills, colonial notes Macgre; À 
1694 England Bank-notes --| MoUulloe! 
1700 | Sweden ........ | Copper and iron coins. -| Voltaire’s Charles 
1702 | South Carolina. Colonial notes Tanes sans Macgreggor. 
-| Bank notes 4 Ibid. 15 
Interconvertible paper bills | Murray. 
55S T ARU ETES 
-| Paj colonial notes . Mac, r. 
Indian corn a legal-tender at | Anonymous. 
23d. per bushel. 
Tobacco aoe at Id. Anonymous. 
r le 
Tenpenny nails for small | Adam Smith. 


change. 

Linen at 3s. 6d. per 
whisky at 2s. Gd. — gies! 
and peltry as legal-tender. 

Great era of bank-paper bills, 

* coins (discontinued 


845). 
Cocoa beans; and at Castle of 
Perote, soap. 


Wheeler's History 
of North Caro- 
lina, 94. 


App. Encyc. 
Anonymous. 


1819 | California Gold dust by weight, also mi- 
nute gold coins for small 
change, coined in private 
mints. 
1855 | Australia Gold dust by weight 
185- | Communist set- Paper bills, each represent- | Private informa- 
tlement in ing “one hour's labor.” tion. 
* ” 
1862 | United States. Paper bills a legal tender . Act of Feb. 25. 
1863 | North C; -| Tenpenny nails, at 5 cents Anonymous. 
each, for change. 
1863 | Camp Fen Potatoes for small change... Yorkville Enquir- 
en . er. 
1863 United States...| Postage-stamps for small 
change, temporary. 
1865 | Philadelphia, Pa.] Turnips for small change, | Philadelphia Ledg- 
temporary and local. er, 2 
1865 | United States.. Nickel coins for small change, | Act of March 3. 
overvalued. 


An analysis of this table will show how carefully even the mos} 
primitive communities guarded against a too restricted money vol- 
ume. 

The materials chosen to serve the purpose of money in each count 
a the early history of society were, it will be observed, suc 
as at the time and place would be of sufficient quantity or volume to 
insure against any sudden deprivation of supply. In countries where 

the chase was common, the skins of wild animals were used as money; 
in maritime communities, shells; in pastoral countries, cattle; in the 
early history of agriculture, grain; in early mining periods, base 
metal; in primitive manufacturing ages, nails, glass, musket-balls, 
strips of cotton, etc. 

As communities developed and commerce between them began, 
substances somewhat common to all countries, portable and inde- 
stractible, such as the precious metals, came to be more, and other 
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substances less, resorted to. By reason of their great beauty those 
metals were always in demand, even among barbarous ples, for 
purposes of ornament and decoration. Because of their universal 
use for such pu they came to be recognized as things for which 
anything else could with safety be exchanged, and as society ad- 
vanced, and it came to be recognized that some medium should be 
adopted in which to make all exchan those metals were naturally 
selected for the purpose, so that, together, they became, as it were, 
a common denominator of value. Their selection proved a conven- 
ient method of storing away wealth in a form that commanded at all 
times every other form of wealth. They had always passed by weight 
wherever used, but as society became better organized and its meth- 
ods more complex it became ne , in order to insure against 
fraud, to form them into pieces convenient for handling and to in- 
vest them distinctly with the function of money, so that, by law, 
they became a universal solvent for debts and demands, the stamp 
of the government placed on the coin testifying to its weight and 
fineness, 

Both metals, as shown by the table, have been concurrently used 
as money for thousands of years—not only since the dawn of his- 
tory, but from a period anterior to any historical records. The old- 
est annals show that they had already been employed as circulating 
media and that their relative values, or the ratio of their exchange 
éach for the other, had already been established. Gold and silver 
were used as money in Palestine as early as the year 1900 B. C. We 
read in the Bible that Abraham weighed to Ephron the Hittite 400 
shekels of silver, “current money with the merchant.” An inscrip- 
tion on the temple of Karnak, of the date of 1600 B. C., mentions 
those metals as materials in which tribute was paid. 

But long anterior even to these dates, both metals had been used, 
as, among the relics of the bronze age of the prehistoric era, orna- 
ments of both gold and silver have been found. Gold, being the 
less abundant of the two metals, has had the higher value; but the 
ratio between the two has been marvelously steady, taking into 
account a ie sweep of sgos during which they have been used 
as money. This will be seen by reference to the following tables of 
ratios. I will first take their relative values during ancient times. 


Table showing the ratio of gold and silver in various countries of the 
world up to the christian era, 


B. C. Ratio Authorities. 
1600 | 1 to 13.33 er TN oes at Karnak; tribute lists of Thutmosis. (Bran- 
s. 
708 | 1 to 13.33 | Cuneiform inscriptions on plates found in foundation of 
Khorsabad. 
1 to 13.33 | Ancient Persian coins; gold darics at 8.3 grams = 20 silver 
siglos, at 5.5 grams. 
500 | 1 to 13. 00 yp ase nn tribute. Herod. III, 95. 
» page 12. . 
490 | 1 to 12. 50 295 Time of Gelon. At least“ 12.50. (Bœckh, page 
470 1 to 10.00 Doubtful. Asia Minor. Xerxes's treasure. (Backh, page 
440 | 1 to 13,00 | Herodotus’s account of Indian tributes. 360 gold talents= 
4,680 silver. 
420 | 1 to 10.00 | Asia Minor. Pay of Xenophon's troops in silver darics, 
(Anab.; Bæckh, page 34.) 
407 | 1 to ——- | Spurious and debased gold coins at Athens. (MacLeod, 
Polit. Econ., page 476; Backh pago 35.) 
400 | 1 to 13.33 Standard in Asia, according to Xenophon, 
400 | 1 to 12.00 ae in Greece, according to Hipparchus; attributed to 
to. 
— > — oo — Various authorities adduced by Beckh. 
112 Values in Greece from the Peloponnesian war to the time of 
404-336 | 1 fo. 13. 00 Alexander, according to hints in Greek writers. Thero 
(is. PG variations under special contracts—uuit, the silver 
rachma. 
310 | 1 to 14.00 | Greece. Time of Demosthenes. (Bæœckh, page 44.) 
338-826 | 1 to 11.50 | Special contracts in Greece. 
343-323 1 to 12. 50 gypt under the Ptolemies. 
300 | 1 to 10.00 | Greece. Continued depression of gold, caused by great in- 
flux under Ale er. 
207 | 1 to 13.70 —— 3 pages.) Gold seriptulum arbitrarily fixed 
at 17. or 1. 
100 1 to 11.91 Rome. General rate of gold pound to silver seaterces to date. 
58-49 1 to 8.93 Rome. Continued depression of gold, caused by influx of 


Cesar's spoil from Gaul. IN. B.—Cwaar's headquarters 
were at Aquileia, at the head of the Adriatic, where there 
was A0 a gold mine, which at this period became very 
rolific, 
50 | 1 to 11.90 Ries: About the year U. C. 700," the rate was 114}. 


(Beckh, page 44. 
29 | 1 to 12.00 Rome. Normal rate in the last days of the republic. 


By reference to the foregoing table it will be observed that the in- 
crease in the supply of gold in Europe, consisting of the spoils of the 
Orient, gathered by Alexander the Great and brought by him to 
Greece, had the effect of decreasing the value of that metal so that 
instead of being exchangeable at the ratio of 1 toabout 13} of sil- 
ver, as formerly, gold became depressed, 1 ounce of it exchanging 
for only 10 ouncesof silver. Later, when Julius Cæsar extended his 
conquering arms into Gaul and sent to Rome the accumulations of 
treasure amassed by him, the value of gold by reason of the increased 
supply was again depressed, so that an ounce of it was exchangeable 
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for only 8.93 ounces of silver. With these exceptions it may be said 
that the relation of silver to gold for sixteen hundred years before 
the time of Christ had varied only from the ratio of 1 to 12 to that of 
L 2 1 2 0 70 Silver at no time during all this period fell below 13.50 
0 5 

Looking, now, at the relative values of gold and silver from the time 
of Christ to the discovery of America, we find the ratio between the 
two metals to be as follows: 


Table showing the ratio of gold and silver in various countries of the 
world from the opening of the christian era to the discovery of Amer- 
ica. 


A.D. Authorities. 
2 4 1 | Rome: Reign of Calida’) nee 
e. 0 
5 | 1 to 18 | Rome. ReignofNere | The silver coinage much 
81-06 | 1 io 11.0 | Home. Reign of Domitian, | iho ratio of the m 
0 11. & 0 
138-161 1 to 11.98 | Rome. Reign ef Antoninus. ) pure was about 1 to 11. 
312 1 to 14.40 | Byzantium. Reign of Constantine. STUET. 
438 | 1 to 14.40 | Byzantium and Rome. Theodosian code. Arbitrary. 
864 1 to 12.00 | Probable ratio, as shown by the Edictum Pistense, under 
the 8 dynasty 
1260 | 1 to 10.50 3 ratio in the commercial cities of Italy. Local or 
1844-2660 | 1 to ——- l kes Numerous mint indentures given in McLeod's 
litical Economy, 475. The ratio, except when 
fixed arbitrarily in violation of market 
between about 1.12 anà 1.14 during the two hundred 
and fifty-seven years included in this period. 
1351 | 1 to 12. 30 4 
1375 | 1 to 12. 40 | | Ratio in North 8 shown by the very accurate 
1403 | 1 to 12.80 || rules of the Lübeck mint, corroborated in the main by 
1411 | 1 to 12.00 the accounts of the Teutonic Order of Knights, aver- 
1451 | 1 to 11.70 aged in periods of torty years. 
1463 | 1 to 11,60 
1455-1494 | 1 to 10.50 | Ratio according to the accounts of the Teutonic Knights. 


As the ratio pe Reo pane disp oye yee in- 
dentures from 1465 to 1509 was about 1.12 this German 
ratio is considered local or doubtful. 


It will thus be observed that during the one thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-two years from the coming of Christ to the discov- 
8 55 America, silver never went below the ratio of 14.40 to one of 

old. 


55 The relations which the metals have borne to each other since the 
discovery of the New World will appear from the following: 


Table showing the relative values of gold and silver in the various coun- 
tries of the world from the discovery of America to 1680. 


A. D. | Ratio. 


Authorities. 

1497 | 1 to 10,70 | Spain. 8 Isabella. Edict of Medina. Local. 
1500 1 to 10.50 Germany. m Riese’s Arithmetic, Local or doubtful. 
1551 1 to 11.17 | Germany. nd pet aoe oes Arbitrary or local. 
— i = 1 German Imperial mint regulations. 

0 11. 
1575 1 to 1483 France. Mint regulations. 
1623 1 to 11.74 Upper Germany. Mint regulations. 
1640 | 1 to 13.51 | France, Mint regulations. Transition period. 
1665 | 1 to 15.10 | Franee. Mint regulations. 
1667 | 1 to 14,15 Upper Germany. Mint regulations. Doubtful, 
1 1 s 1 11 pper Germany. Mint regulations. 

0 
1680 | 1 to 15. 83 France. Mint regulations. 


Table showing the ratio of silver to 1 of gold from 1867 to the demonetiza- 
tion of silver by Germany and the United States and the closing of the 
mints to its free coinage. 


[From the Report (1890) of the Director of the U. S. Mint on the Production of the 
Precious Metals in the United States.] 


{Nore.—From 1687 to 1832 the ratios are taken from Dr. A. Soetbeer; from 1833 
to 1878 from Pixley and Abell's tables; and from 1879 to 1889 from daily cable- 
grams from London to the Bureau of the Mint.) 


Year. Ratio. Year. | Ratio. 


Year. | Ratio. 


: 


Table showing the ratio of silver to 1 of gold, etc.—Continued. 


E BA Ba pa pet p pa pa pa Ban p pa P pa pa 
SSSSBRSSSBASESA 


15.19 
15.29 
15.50 
15. 35 
15. 37 
15. 80 15. 87 
15.72 15. 44 
15. 83 15. 43 
15. 85 15. 57 
15. 62 15. 50 
15. 62 15. 60 
15.70 15.57 
15. 87 15.57 
15. 93 15. 63 


By the foregoing table it will be seen that in the three hundred 
and seventy-five years from 1497 to 1872 the maximum separation of 
the metals was only as 1 to 16.25, notwithstanding the widest di- 
vergencies during that long period in the yield of the two metals 
from the mines. It will be observed that all the later quotations are 
from the London market, but it is a significant fact that in France, 
vano by the law of 7 Germinal, An XI (1803), free coi was per- 
mitted to both metals, at the ratio of 15} of silver to 1 0 gold, for a 
period of seventy years, and until the coinage of silver was lim- 
ited, there was at no time the PEET variance from that relation, 

When silver was deprived of the full money function and all the 
money-work of society was placed on gold, the metals began to sep- 
arate. The following table shows the degree of that separation from 
year to year: 


Table showing the ratio of silver to 1 of gold since the demonetization of 
silver by Germany and the United States and the closing of all mints 
of the Western world to its free coinage. 


1882.. 


res show that it is only since the legislative pro- 
scription of silver by Germany and the United States and the clos- 
ing of all the European mints to its coinage that any material 


The foregoing fi 


change took place in the ratio between the two metals, which con- 
clusively demonstrates that the present divergence in the relative 
values of the two metals is directly due to the legal outlawry of sil- 
ver, and not to natural causes. 

Not only has the concurrent use of the two metals as money had the 
sanction of all time, but the approval of the greatest minds of his- 
tory, and, when not blinded by self-interest, the approval of prac- 
tical and experienced financial minds. So well recognized is this 
fact that I need only cite a few instances of such approval. 

Alexander Hamilton said: 

To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the quantity 
circulating medium and is liable to all the objections which arise from a compari- 
son of the benefits of a full with the evits of a scanty circulation. (Report to Con- 


gress, 1791.) 
Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Hamilton, indorsed this view, 


saying: : 

I return you the report on the mint. I concur with you that the unit must stand 
on both metals, (Letter to Hamilton, February, 1792.) 

In his Recherches sur lor et sur argent, 1843, Léon Fauchet said: 

If all the nations of Europe adopted the system of Great Britain, 5 of 
gold would be raised beyond measure and we should see produced in 5 
most lamentable result. The Government can not decree that legal tender 
be only gold, in place of silver, for that would be to decree a revolution, and the 
most erous of all, because it would bea revolution leading to unknown results 
(qui marcherait vers Vinconnu). 


Tn a memoir read before the French Institute in 1868, M. Wolowski 

said: 
The 5 of silver would bring on a veritable revolution. Gold would 
n val would break faith 


augment ue with a rapid and constant progress, which the 
of contracts ond aggravate the situation of all debtors, inclu the nation. It 
would add at one stroke of the pen at least three milliards to the twelve milliards 


of the public debt. 
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In a debate in the French Senate on January 28, 1870, Senator Du- 
mas eloquently pleaded for caution in dealing with a subject of such 
far-reaching im ce as the demonetization of one of the money 
metals. He said: 

Those who approach these for the first tims decide them at once. 


Those who study them with care hesitate. Those who are obliged practically to 
decide doubt and stop, overwhelmed with the weight of the enormous responsi- 


are found on the surface of the earth and may 
Silver presents itself in the 

bterrancan ce may contribute to its extraction. 
presence of the unknown, which Fam arose the future, we shonld practice a 
prudent reserve, 

Before a French Dadis Sayre eee in 1869 testimony was given 
by M. Wolowski, by Baron Rothschild, and by M. Rouland, governor 
of the Bank of France. 

M. Wolowski said: 

The sum total of the precious metals is reckoned at fifty milliards, one-half gold 
and one-half silver. If, Ke stroke of the pen, they suppress one of these metals 
ee service, they double the demand for the other metal, to the rain 
tora. 


M. Robland, governor of the Bank of France, said: 


We have not to do with ideal theories. The two moneys have actually co-ex- 
isted since the origin of human society. They co-exist because the two together 
are necessary, by their 2 to meet the needs of circulation. This necessity 
of the two me has it ceased to exist! Is it established that the quantity of 
actual and 5 gold is such that we can now renounce the use of silver 
withont disaster 

Baron Rothschild said : 

‘The simultaneous employment of the two metals granosa r at rong 

ves rise to no com t. Whether gold or silver dominates for the time being, 

is always true the two metals concur together in forming the monetary cir- 
culation of the world, and itis the general mass of the two metals combined which 
serves as the measure of the value of things. The suppression of silver would 
amount to a veritable destruction of values without any compe! 

As the session (October 30, 1873) of the Belgian Monetary Commis- 
sion, Professor Laveleye, one of the most luminons writers on eco- 
nomic subjects, said : 


and among them the state, have 2 2 in gold or silver, and 


Debtors, 
this right can not be taken away without distur z of debtors and 
erediturs, to the prejudice of debtors, to the extent of perhaps one-half, certainly 


WHY WAS THE AUTOMATIC SYSTEM INTERFERED WITH? 

Some thirteen years ago, as chairman of the Monetary Commis- 
sion appointed by Congress to investigate the causes of the changes 
in the relative values of the precious metals, I submitted to this 
body a report, in which I took occasion to refer to the motives which 
evidently influenced the creditor classes of the western world in de- 
sorag the automatic system of money. From that report I quote 
as follows: 


The world bas generally favored, theoretically if not practically, the automatic 
metallic system, and adjusted its business to it. Some nations adopted one metal 
as their standard and some the other, and some adopted both. Those that adopted 


both metals served as a balance-wheel to steady with exactness their e 
‘The practical effect of all of this was the same as if all nations had adopted both, 
because it secured the entire stock of both at a fixed equivalency for the transac- 
tion of tho business of the world. While some nations have changed their mone: 
per money, have resumed specie payments in one me 
of one of the metals was first broached only 
was or- 
ized to that policy upon the com: W. 
Te new school of financial theorists advocate the retention of metal as the 
material of money, but favor ita subjection to mental interference in every 
enever new mines are disco or old ones yield or promise to 
more abundantly, instead of freely accepting their prodact in ce 
with the automatic theory, 6 
the absolute prohibition of the e of either or both metals, or through the 
limitation or the abolition of the legal-tender function of one of them. Whenever 


and ly apprehensive of the evil and inconvenience w they predict 
as sure to result from changing it. 
Whenever a fall in occurs, through either a natural or artificial contrac- 
323222222 8 
extravagance or to ov: ion reckless indu ; 
if the con — FCC artificial, that though 
it may inflict great tem: the masses of the it sure 


losses on 
result in their ultimate benefit, and they coneole the sufferers wii 
assurance that such contraction is necessary in order 


falling, 
ing the standard is g in value and 
ver that the maintenance of the value 
consideration, and that its material is of no im whatever and sh 
hy depciving tt of ³˙ VA EPEE COADA 
a com 0 mi es 
DI Aripi np Ebria k its value as a justification of the 
ae er ee OE DO CRNE aoe Oy Cae 
me 


rices are — they immedlatel 
the standard tus all im * 


Metallic money, on this theory, is no longer automatic, but is as le b- 
Pirar be geversisantel eoutrel tex oll artou — lga mec ~t 


tor, th: and brok: rato onl 10 eng the falling 28 
creditor, the usurer, pawn er, whom it enables, through the 
tself swallo shrunken of the debeor but 


resources 
is impotent to protect the interests of the unsecured business creditor, the debtor, 


e production of the pre- 
great ces in omading tho automatic metallic 
system of money, and has a right to insist that it shall be consistently let alone to 
work out its own conclusions, or that it be 

The history of the subsequent struggle to remonetize silver only 
serves to illustrate and emphasize the correctness of thaf statement 
of the case. 

Between 1810 and 1849, according to Tooke and Newmarch (rec- 
ognized authorities on the subject), gold increased in valne 145 per 
cent. which is equivalent to a fall in the general range of prices of 
59 per cent. No movement was then made or suggestion offered by 
the debtors, or by any class of the community, to add any new 
money-metal to the metals already in use, with the view of increas- 
ing the volume of money, so that the equity of time contracts might 
be maintained, and the value of the unit of money kept at a steady 
and unchanging level. 

But as soon as the discoveries of gold were made in the alluvial 
deposits of California and Australia, or rather as soon as it was sus- 

ted that money would thereby become considerably increased 
in volume, the annuitants and income classes, the creditors every- 
where, took steps to avert what they characterized as a t calam- 
ity. They openly declared their pu „by every means in their 
power, to prevent a decline in the value of money, so that the pur- 
chasing power of their incomes might not be reduced. They de- 
termined to go to any Jength in order to prevent the rise of prices 
which their aggressive instincts led them to fear would follow the 
additions to the money volume of the world by the natural and mnch 
needed yield of the mines. 

Te fiat therefore went forth that one of the metals must be dis- 

THE PROPOSITION FIRST MADE TQ DEMONETIZE GOLD, 

If anything were needed to demonstrate that the reason for the de- 
monetization of silver was the A of the creditor classes—the 
assy ende, annuitants, and those in receipt of fixed incomes— 
and that it was not any defect inhering in the metal silver, nor any 
change in its adaptability to subserve the purposes of money, it is to 
be found in the significant fact that the metal first selected for de- 
monetization was not silver, but gold—that metal which has since 
become the idol of the money-changers and which is now declared 
to be the only “natural” money. The openly avowed determination 
was to increase the value of money, and in order to accomplish that 
8 the metal which promised the largest yield was to be con- 

emned and stripped of its ancient mone function. So strongly 
was this determination set forth, so earnestly was it presented, and 
so urgently pressed on the and of duty that its achievement came 
to be regarded as the ment of a high moral > 

It was with gold then as it came to be with silver afterward 
and as it always is with whatever interferes with the interests of 
privileged classes, intrenched in power and prerogative, the deter- 
mination to destroy it being arrived at, measures were taken to prove 
that the public oS required its destruction. While the purpose 
was to discard the metal, whether gold or silyer, which threatened 
most immediately and seriously to reduce the purchasing power of 
money, the argument was that a decrease in the purchasing power of 
money was a calamity against the happening of which every energy 
should be directed. } 

The privileged classes found then, as they find now, able and in- 
genious advocates and defenders among the li and educated 

ilds of the period. The celebrated De Quincey, in England, at- 
pted to prove, and to his own satisfaction did prove upon fig- 
ures drawn from his fears and a brilliant im tion, that the least 
yield of gold to be expected from the mines of California and Austra- 
lia for an indefinite period in the future was the yearly sum of 


000,000. 

M. Chevalier, in France, vehemently proclaimed the necessity of 
disearding one of the money metals, and that one not silver, but gold. 
In his work upon the Fall of Gold M. Chevalier, in 1856, said : 

The quantity of oe Sonat thrown on the f eers market approaches in 
. ͤ —— DAA TE meek dean Ulies 
an ugi u ion 0 uce Su: uan 
and on such 9393 as to Sealer a fads pi ate its value inevitable. 

itis apere Dye wag that so vast a production should be accompanied with a 
great reduction in value, 

In no direction can a new outlet be seen sufficiently large to absorb the extraor- 
1 of gold which we are now witnessing, so as to prevent a fall in 

ue. 


nless, possess fai the immobility of human affairs, 
By must — aP fall A eine ot eid a 3 event for which we should pre- 
pare without loss of time. 

The “ preparation” which Chevalier advocated was the discard- 
ing of that metal which gave promise of the test abundance. 
He did not attempt to hide his purpose. He boldly stated that his 
object was to enhance the value of money. This object was also 
clearly expressed on a later occasion by another distinguished advo- 
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cate of dear money, Mr. Victor Bonnet, of France, in the Journal des 
Economistes. He said: 


‘The world is now saturated with the precious metals, and if there is any dan- 
TTT teen Serre oes Serco Ree BO 
ities aiai peonia of is now reduced to 500,000,000 franca, let us thank 
Heaven for it, and let us that it may not be too rapidly increased, whereby 
weshould be embarrassed. It is the too great abundance and not the scarcity of 
metallic money which is to be appre’ 

GOLD DEMOXETIZED. 

In 1857 the German states and Austria demonetized gold; and had 
it not been for the opposition of France, which insi on retaining 
the double standard, the movement might have become 22 on 
the continent. With England, however, nothing could be done. 
More than a generation had since it had declared for the 
single standard of gold, and its ereditors and income classes—the 
shrewdest, most adept, and watchful of financiers—did not believe 
that the large yields of gold would long continue. 

The creditor classes of the continent, finding England immovable 
and realizing that the object sought by the English creditors was 
identical with their own, namely, the increase in the value of money 
and the depression of prices, concluded that the common p 
could be as well served by the demonetization of one as by that of 
the other. This conclusion was open by developments on the 
Comstock lode, whose bountiful and beneficent yield of silver was 
the rig ig plement to the great discoveries of gold on the Pacific 
coast. e ger of a decline in the value of money was more im- 
minent than ever. The annuitants became alarmed. Commissions 
were sent from Europe to the Pacific coast to investigate the sub- 
ject. The United States, too, sent a commissioner to examine into 
the condition and prospects of the Comstock, and, imbued with many 
of the characteristics of De Quincey and Chevalier, the United 
States commissioner, in 1868, repo’ that if all other mines were 
worked with the machinery used on the Comstock “their yield 
would flood the world.” 

Like many of the present opponents of silver he was endowed with 
the gift of prophecy, and accordingly we find him confidently pre- 

cting that other and innumerable rich lodes of silver would be 

ound on the Pacific coast which would be worked with great profit. 
The attack on gold was immediately changed to a combined attack 
on silver. From that period till the present no means have been 
left untried to belittle and degrade that metal and also to dis- 
parago those who are in favor of continuing it as one of the money 
metals of the world. 

It was then announced with all the dogmatism of authority that 
silver was unfit to be used as money. ects were sudde: A 
ee in it that the arako of three thonsand years had failed to 

lose. Its weight and bulk were found to be insuperable obsta- 
cles to its use as money. Yet the specific gravity of silver is no 

ater now than it has been for all the daring which if has 

mused as money by all mankind, nor is it any heavier or more 
bulky than it was in 1851 or 1857, when Belgium, Germany, and 
Austria demonetized gold and made the “heavy,” “bulky,” and in- 
convenient“ metal, silver, their only money metal. Silver can now 
be transported from place to place with less risk and at no greater 
expense than gold and at much less cost than at any previous 
period in the history of the world. 

The objection that silver is too heavy for the pocket is an ob- 
jection common to all metallic money. We see hardly any gold in 
circulation in this country, infinitely less than of silver. en our 
people have a choice as to the form in which they will take money 
they prefer paper representatives as being the most convenient. The 
extraordinary perfection to which the arts of the engraver and pa- 

er-maker haye been brought gives paper money a security against 
counterfeiting and imitation far superior to any immunity which 
can be claimed for the metals. The marvelous inventions of modern 
times in the form of safes and vault-locks render it a matter of 

tically no risk to store the metals, both silver and gold, so 
at paper representatives of them may be issued. These represent- 
atives are preferred by the general mass of the people and have 
almost entirely occupied the channels of circulation to the exclu- 
sion of both metals. A silver certificate for $1,000 weighs no more 
than a gold certificate for the same amount. 
MOTIVE FOR DEMONETIZIXG SILVER. 

The motive for the demonetization of silyer was precisely the 
same that had previously inspired the demonetization of gold. The 
object was to demonetize one of the metals, that metal which prom- 
ised the greatest abundance and which would contribute most 
largely to maintaining at an equitable level the general range of 
prices, The motive in both cases was to ndize the privileged 
classes—the income and the creditor classes of the world—and by 
means of a subtle and sinister manipulation of the money volume, 
whose effects it is not always easy to trace to their true cause, to 
practically confiscate the reward of the hard toil of the masses. To 
all intent and purpose the design was to establish a new system of 
slavery for the western world, of which the debtor classes among the 
white races should be the victims. 

When demonetization was determined on there was no pretense 
that there was any difficulty in maintaining a parity between the two 
metals at the established ratio. 


In the official résumé of the doings of the French monetary commis- 


sion of 1869 the arguments upop both sides were summed up, 
In behalf of the gold stan Rel it was said : 


It 2 tripled, and it is easy 
ed. is — sap forgone 


lation whose income, remaining nominally the same, 8 
power. As governments control the weight and standard 
ble to assure its value. as itis 
is to depreciate, this tendency should be 


have loat 10 or 15 per cent. of poorer and that the situation must be 
by demonetiz: 


The new mass of gold, 
—— pr iene pe by and 
fallen yery 82 
augmen! per 
than 3 cent. annum, so that the equilibrium bas been 5 
stad the obese eos ino time to demonetize silver, because 


And the present is an ly p 
the annual production of gold has off for several years, It was 
200,000,000 in 1853. and it is now not more than §140, happen 


MOTIVE OF EXGLAXD. 


England did not adopt the > gold standard until she was in a posi- 
tion to become the principal creditor nation. When her forges, 
furnaces, spindles, and looms were ready to supply manufactured 
goons to ail the world, she saw that all countries and peo would 
compelled to pour their treasures into her lap. Her insnlar 
osition and great navy guarantied her against external assault. 
Released from the anxieties and labors incident to the Napoleonic 
wars, with a sturdy population of trained mechanics, and with 
fields of coal and iron in abundance, she was well adapted to become 
the workshop of the world.” With colonial possessions in e 
sea and with Continental Europe in ceaseless unrest, England coul 
rely on customers who could themselyes produce nothing but raw 
material and would be obligon to buy her finished W 

The field of industry had been recently broadened by basic inven- 
tions of unparalleled importance: the steam-engine, the power loom, 
the spinning-jenny, and a multiplicity of other devices that increased 
a hundred-fo d the efficiency of artisan labor. England knew that 
her trade would in the main be a foreign trade and her financial 
dealings largely with foreign governments. She knew that from the 
people of the continent, impoverished by years of struggle for exist- 
ence against the attacks of Napoleon, she could not expect immediate 

ayments in cash or in commodities. Time bonds and other de- 

erred obligations were the media in which for the most peri she 
received pay; she made interest and principal payable in gold alone, 
and if before the date of payment the value of ge ould in- 
crease it would not be to the disadvan of the tor. What- 
ever we may think of the ethics of this policy, we can have no dif- 
ficulty in understanding its motire. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE MOTIVE. 

As to the object which England had in view in demonetizing silver 
we are left in no sort of doubt. It has been candidly admitted 
many of her financiers and publicists. The reason for her stolid ad- 
herence to the gold standard now is the same for which she origi- 
nally demunetized silver. Her income and creditor classes are 
in receipt of an unearned increment to their wealth by reason of that 
demonetization. More candid than the advocates in. this country of 
thesingle gold standard, the writers and press of Great Britain o nly 
avow the object. No better testimony to the fact can be u 
than that supplied by the royal commission bd pope in 1886 to in- 
quire into tho changes in the relative values of the precious metals. 

At page 90, Part II, of the final report of that body, section 128, 
the commission say: 

It must be remembered, too, that this country is largely a creditor country, of 
debts payadi in gold, and any change ‘which cntalls a rie in the price of com- 
m es [pede Ines is to say, a diminution of the purchasing power of gold. 
would be to our disadvantage. 

Before the British Royal Commission of 1868 on International 
Coinage, Mr. Jacob Behren, an eminent British merchant and mem- 
ber of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, after answering special 
and technical questions, was asked, in conclusion, if there was 
anything else he wished to state.” His reply was (p. 13): 

I would only state that, in my opinion, the general introduction of gold all over 
the world has been ons of the greatest possible blessings to England. I beliove 
that Tapma would be now the very poorest coun the world if the silver 
at abroad bad been kept up and gold had not generally introduced. 
Gold would otherwise have been very much reduced in value and we should exis 


I ‘ht to 

curren t to 

be very thankful that it bas been introd and we ought to give every facility 
circulation. 


to its 
Sir Lyon Playfair, in a speech delivered in the English Parliament 
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on April 18, 1890, 


according to the report in the London Times of 
the day following, said that— = 
The true — of England as the chief creditor nation of the world was to keep 


perfect ind ce and to refuse participation in any entangling conference 
on our mon system, 

Aud, according to the same report, Sir Lyon Playfair, referring to 
the holding of the metals together by law, said that— 

It was quite true that, if you yoked a cart-horse to a racer, the strength of toth 
would be increased, but the speed of the racer would be sacrificed. 

Gold is the“ racer“ whose ‘ roe ” must not be sacrificed, no mat- 
ter how much injury may be effected by its tendency to greater and 
greater gain. 

The weight of the enormous burden which is imposed on gold can 
not be better illustrated than by a statement of this same Sir Lyon 


Playfair, made in the same speech. According to the London Times 


of April 10, he said that— 


The liabilities of the banks of Great Britain to the public amounted to 621,- 
000,0002., or about the amount of tho national debt of England; but the amount of 
coin or bullion to meet this liability was only 35,000,0001.; or, deducting from 
each side of the account 8,000,000. locked up in the notes 8 of the 
Bank of England, it was 27,000, 000 f.; or only 44 per cent. of liabilities. 

On the same occasion Mr. Goschen, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
delivered an able s h, in which he gave his facts, his eloquence, 
and his logic to the struggling masses of his countrymen by main- 
taining the wisdom of remonetization of silver, but gave his conclu- 
sions and his policy to the creditor classes by recommending no 
disturbance of present conditions. 

I have contended — 


said the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 


The English creditor classes have not been without able coadjutors 
in this country. We have noticed for the last twelve or fourteen 
years that zealous advocates of the gold standard, the advantages of 
which are not confined to Great Britain, are to be found among the 
creditor classes of the United States. 

If the toilers of this country, from the proceeds of whose labor these 
exactions have to be paid, had as little influence on the legislation of 
the United States as the toilersof England have on the legislation of 
that country, the creditor classes and financiers of the United States 
might be as frank as those of Great Britain in admitting the object of 
. the single gold standard. 

How gra hically, though unintentionally, does the English poet 
Waller, in the following verse, express the pipe) which the gold 
standard gives to creditors every where and the self-satisfaction with 
which they contemplate life : 

The taste of hot Arabia's spice we know, 

Free from the scorching sun that makes it grow. 
Without the worm, in Persia's silk we shine, 
And. without planting, drink of every vine. 

To ae — wealth we weary not our limbs; 
Gold, h the heaviest metal, hither swims. 
Ours is the harvest where the Indians mow, 

We plow the deep, and reap what others sow. 


MOTIVE OF GERMANY, 

When Germany, intoxicated by her victory over France and in 
order to further cripple a fallen foe from whom she had exacted 
$1,000,000,000 in gold, demonetized silver, she inflicted on her people 
by the fall of prices consequent on the increase in the value of money 
more mi than all her armies of horse and foot had been able to 
inflict on France. France, on the contrary, notwithstanding this 
unprecedented war tribute, by keeping a sufficient volume of money 
in circulation to maintain, and even advance, her range of prices, 
emerged in a few years from the consequences of the greatest disaster 
in her pe conscious of a triumph more complete than Germany 
had achiev: by all the military splendor of the war. The ransom 
exacted of France was received back by her almost as soon as paid, 
in exchange for the products of her industry. It is not a sign of 
ag wer en President, when hundreds of thousands of people, 
the t bone and sinew of a nation, are found annually emigrat- 
ing; and it is a coincidence which I merely mention, in passing, 
that as soon as the effects of demonetization of silver had had time 
to make themselves felt in Germany a veritable hegira of its people 
took place. 

From 1873 to 1839 the emigration from Germany numbered 1,546,- 
000 persons. 

Students of social science every where recognize the statistics of ille- 
gitimacy and of suicide as among the most powerful evidences of 
monetary distress. By reference to those statistics we find that not- 
ea a the large emigration mica that period the number of 
illegitimate births in Germany increased from 161,294 in 1883 to 169,- 
645 in 1888. The suicidesin Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Baden—the 
leading states of the German Empire—increased from 179 for each 
million of population in 1868 to 196 for each million of the population 
in 1876 and to 218 for each million of the population in 1852. In 
Prussia alone the number of suicides in 1876 was 151 per million, 
while in 1882 it was 191 per million, 


This is part of the price which the toiling masses of Germany are 
paying for the gold-standard experiment, which, without their con- 
sent, their imperial government foisted upon them, 

Bismarck made the mistake that many able men in all countries 
of the western world have made and continue to make, namely, that 
of attributing the commanding position of Great Britain in the com- 
mercial and industrial world to her rast bee of the gold standard. 
Bismarck mistook for cause and effect what was a mere coincidence, 
the result of exceptional conditions, as did those of our legislators 
in 1873 who happened to know anything whatever of the nature of 
the act demonetizing silver. The belief of some of the most far- 
sighted statesmen of Great Britain has been that she secured her 
position, not by reason of the gold standard, but in spite of it. 

In a speech delivered at Glasgow, in November, 1873, after the 
alteration by Germany in her monetary standard, Mr. Disraeli said: 

The monetary disturbance which has occurred, and is now to a certain extent 
acting very injuriously upon trade, I attribute to the great changes which the 
Governments of Europe are making in reference to their standard of value. Our 
gold standard is not cause of our commercial prosperity, but the consequence 
of that p ty. It is quite evident that we must p ourselves for 
convulsions in the money market, not occasioned 
causes which have been alleged, 
clently acquainted. 

And again in March, 1879, when the effects of the decreasing vol- 
ume of money were making themselves more and moro felt, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, then Lord Beaconsfield, said: 

All this time the produce of the gold mines of Anstralia and California has been 
regularly diminishing, and the consequence is that, while these alterations 
on the continent in favor of a gold currency have been made, notwithstanding that 
increaso of population which alone requires a considerable increase of currency to 
— on its transactions, the amount of the currency itself is yearly 
until a state of affairs has been bronght about by gold production exactl 
verse of that which it produced at first. Gold is every day appreciating in value, 
and as it appreciates the lower become prices. It is not im ‘ible that, as 
develop, the country may require that some formal investigation should be made 
of the causes which are affecting the value of the precious motals, and the 
which the change in the value of the precious metals has upon the industries of 
the country and upon the continual fall of prices, 

In reaching their conclusions, Bismarck and others ignored the 
fundamental principle that a gold supply that might be sufficient 
for one country with a gold standard, and might even result ina 
measure of prosperity to that country, would be wholly insufficient 
if other countries shonld adopt the same standard and should enter 
npon a keen competition and rivalry for the acquisition of gold. 

The adoption of that standard by Germany and France was there- 
fore not only destructivo of their own prosperity, but was a stun- 
ning blow at the ie, isl of yey and all other gold-using 
countries. In taking England for his model, Bismarck had not the 
condition of the toiling masses before his mind, but the glamour of 
prosperity which surrounded the creditor-barons. 

The unprejudiced observer can not fail to perceive that the $370,- 
000,000 coined under the limited coinage act of the United States 
of 1878, supplementing the gold stock of the western world, post- 
poned great industrial and financial crises. But the elements of 
these crises are gathering, and, unless relief bo soon forthcoming, 
wil] burst upon the world with crushing severity. 

DEMONETIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

If we ure surprised that the sordid selfishness of the privileged 
classes of Europe should haveinduced them to perpetrate so an 
act of injustice, we are reminded that the legislation of monarchical 
countries has usually been controlled in the interest of the privileged 
classes, But what shall be said in defense of the demonetization of 
silver by the United States? No such stupendous act of folly and 
injustice was ever before perpetrated by the representatives of a 
free people. 

Our position differed materially from that of Great Britain. This 
was notacreditornation. Our people did not, and do not, own thou- 
sands of millions of dollars of foreign bonds, on which to receive semi- 
annual interest in æ constantly appreciating money, which would 
have to be paid from the current earnings of foreigu labor. Instead, 
therefore, of our demonetization unjustly enriching onr creditor- 
classes at the expense of foreigners, it enabled the creditors at home 
here to rob and despoil the debtors among their own countrymen. 
Instead of despoiling the Canadian, the Australian, the East Indian, 
the Egyptian, or the Turk, the spoliation arranged for by our adop- 
tion o. the gold standard was a spoliation of the debtors in our own 
communities. In so far, however, as our debt was held abroad, it 
provided for a spoliation of our citizens by the foreign bondholders 
also. And,as nearly all our public debt was so held, we had pre- 
sented to us in 1873 the extraordinary spectacle of representatives, 
sent here to enact laws for the welfare and advancement of our own 
people, devoting all their energies, whether aware of it or not, to 
the upbuilding of the fortunes of the moneyed aristocracies of other 
countries, at the expense of the producers of the United States. 

CONDITION OF TUE COUNTRY AT TIIE TIME. 

Cousider for a moment the condition of this country at the time 
when this amazing piece of legislation was enacted. 

The Republic was but just recovering from an eg eee bs NAE 
which loaded it with a national debt approaching 83, 000, 000, 000. 
There were also State, county, city, and town debts aggregating 
many more thousands of millions, with railroad and other corporate 
bonds and debts aggregating vet other thousands of millions and 


repare great 
by speculation or any of the old 
ut by a new cause, with which we ae not suffi- 


the re- 


23 late of indefinite . 8 eee 
y by mortgages on rea 5 s constitu an gate 
whose burden might naturally be presumed to be sufficient to tax 
all the resources of the people. though some portion of those 
debts has been liquidated and the national bonds have been refunded 
at lower rates of interest, 7 we all know that in this age all munic- 
ipal and corporate debts, if not national debts, are practically per- 
petual. No sooner is one form of bond liquidated than another takes 
its place; no sooner is one public improvement completed than an- 
other is begun. 

At the time silver was demonetized it might well have been sup- 
posed that a sufficiently large unearned increment had already been 
realized by the foreign and domestic holders of United States bonds. 
The ater portion of the debt of the Government was, when in- 
curred, made payable simply in “lawful money,” the interest alone 
being payable in coin. Yet in March, 1869, the ‘bondholders secured 
the passage of an act of Congress, entitled “An act to strengthen the 
public credit,” containing a pledge to pay in coin or its equivalent 
not merely the interest, but the | ered of all national obligations 
not specially provided to be paid otherwise. 


COURSE OF THE CREDITORS. 

And again, when in 1870 Congress was about to provide fg a re- 
funding of the public debt, these clamorous creditors, not satisfied 
with having got the bonds at rates much below their face value and 
not satisfied with the pledge to pay in coin—a pledge made long 
after the contract was made and the debt incurred—insisted that 
not only should the new bonds be payable in coin, but,in order to 

uard against any possible interpretation which might work to their 

etriment, they did what has rarely been done in the history of mon- 
etary legislation, insisted that even the very standard of that coin 
should be fixed and nominated in the bond. They were willing to take 
nochances. They were not willing to place confidence in the sense 
of equity and fair dealing of the people of the United States. They 
held before Congress the covert tbreat that if the new issue of bonds 
did not provide for payment in “ coin,” instead of ‘lawful money,” 
and did not prescribe the precise standard of coin in which they 
were to be payable, it would be difficult if not impossible to place 
the bonds on the market. 

So, by the refunding act of July 14, 1870, Congress provided for 
the payment in “coin of the present standard value,” that is to say, 
in either . dollars of 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, or in 
silver dollars of 4124 grains of silver, nine-tenths fine, at the option 
of the United States. But even this extreme advantage to the cred- 
itors over payment in ‘‘ lawful money” of the United States, in which 
the bonds were bought and in which they were legally payable, was 
insufficient. All but the most ingenious would imagine that having 
thus provided for payment in coin then bearing a considerable pre- 
mium over the current money of the Republic and having the very 
standard of that coin fixed in the act, the highest point of vantage 
had been reached. One device, however, 5 only one, remained by 
which the money of the payment could be still farther increased in 
value, and this device did not escape the watchful eye or cunning 
hand of the paho creditors. 

Iy clearly saw that if by legislative enactment they could se- 
cure the rejection of one of the money-metals they would succeed 
3 increasing the value of the metal retained. This they 
accomplished by the demonetization of silver, and thus by striking 
down one-half the automatic money of the world and devolying the 
money function exclusively on the other half, added thonsands of 
millions of dollars to the burden of the debt. 


PRETENSE TO “STRENGTHEN THE PUBLIC CREDIT.” 


It will be observed that this anxiety to strengthen the public 
credit was evinced by the bondholders after and not before the 
bonds were in their possession. No anxiety for the public credit 
was manifested by them at a time when the Government might be 
able to reap advantage from it. The Government having parted 
with the bonds at a heavy discount, their selling price in the market 
became a matter of no direct pecuniary importance to the people of 
the United States. 

The “ strengthening of the public credit” that was to be effected 
by the act of March 16, 1869, consisted of a rise in the price of the 
bonds for the benefit of the holder, at a time when they were no 
longer the property of the Government, but of private individuals, 
The real effect of the act, therefore, was not in any way to benefit 
the Government, but greatly to enrich, by an increment unearned 
and unbargained for, a few men who bad already been greatly en- 
riched by their dealings with the United States. The title of the 
act should have read“ An act to strengthen the bank account and 
credit of the holders of United States bonds.” 

The excuse and apology for the act was that by iis passage the re- 
funding process, then contemplated and afterward provided for by 
the refunding act of 1870, might be rendered more certain of success: 
but, if any advantage accrued from that cause, it was lost, and much 
more with it, by the increase which the act of 1869 effected in the 
burden of the bonded obligation, by pledging the nation to a pay- 
ment in a medium much more valuable than the medium provided 
for in the contract. And, again, in 1873, when all the bonds provided 
for by the refunding act of 1870 had been zold and had passed out of 


the hands of the Government, another act was pa intended b; 
bie reed i, 


th 
money-lenders again to strengthen the pu it, and again to 
the disadvantage of the ə and to the exclusive and enormous 
advantage of the bondholders. It bore the innocent title of An 
act revising and amending the laws relative to the mints, assay of- 


fices, and coinage of the United States.” This act, bearing on its face 


no suggestion of any change more serious than that of regula’ the 

petty details of mint management, has proved to be an act of mo- 

mentous consequence to the people of this country. This is the act 

that demonetized the silver dollar, which it did by merely omitting 

that coin from the enumeration of the coins of the United States. 
DEMONETIZATION WHOLLY UNJUSTIZIABLE. 

Among all the explanations that have been made to account for 
that demonetization by a Congress of the United States, I have 
never heard any reason advanced which constituted a justification 
for it. To my mind, in view of all the circumstances—in the face of 
the herculean difficulties by which the nation was surrounded, in 
the face of the sacrifices which our citizens had made to preserve 
the Republic, and in the face of all that had already been done by an 
over-generous people, proud of their national strength and jealous 
of their national honor, to satisfy the rapacious demands of the 
money-lenders—in view, I say, of all these facts, the demonetization 
of silver by the United States must be regarded as one of those his- 
toric ande that are worse than crimes. It was the child of Ig- 


norance and Avarice and is already the prolific parent of enforced _ 


idleness, poverty, and misery. 

It is to undo as far as possible the effects of the blunder of 1873 
that new legislation is now imperatively demanded by the people, 
While the past can not be recalled, the present is ours, and the 
pressing duty of to-day is to provide for the future. The demand 
comes from all sections of the country that a remedy for the de- 
pressed industrial conditions caused by the legislation of 1873 be 
applied at the earliest moment. And what better remedy could 
be applied than absolutely to reverse that legislation and to put the 
monetary position of this country back to exactly where it was when 
that wrong was committed? 

Some twelve years ago an attempt was made to apply a remedy, 
but the attempt was only partially successfal. Instead of resulting 
in free coinage, it resulted in the passage of the bill which author- 
ized the coinage of not less than two nor more than four million dol- 
lars’ worth of silver per month. On that occasion a financial debate 
of great interest and importance was had in this Chamber and in the 
other House of Congress. The proposition to remonetize silver or 
to increase the silver coinage was vigorously opposed, but the argu- 
ments then presented by the advocates of remonetization never have 
been, and never can be, refuted. 

In fact, but rarely has there been any attempt made to answer 
those arguments. Puerile attempts at wit and diatribes of abuse are 
all that the silver men have heard in sixteen years in answer to the 
contentions they have made in favor of the remonetization of silver. 

EDUCATIONAL EFFECT OF DISCUSSION. 

With that debate, Mr. President, long pending and eagerly main- 
tained on both sides, there began in this country an educational 
movement among the masses that is destined to have far-reaching 
consequence. The public attention was fastened, as it had never 
been fastened before, on the subject of money and on the forces 
which govern its value, and up to this time that attention bas never 
flagged. As a result we find the great body of our peopls to-day—the 
farmers and artisaus of the country—after years of reflection and dis- 
cussion in their lycenms and trade organizations, adopting to a large 
extent the views then presented by the advocates of an increased 
money volume, views which at the time were contemptuonsly de- 
rided by the advocates of contraction and of gold. 

The cry for relief appropriately now comes from the farmers, the 
artisans, and the laboring classes, as well as from the young, the 


enterprising, the thoughtful, of all classes, who have not inherited 


wealth, but are hewing out for themselves the rugged path to suc- 
cess. It is they who have had to bear the exactions of the system 
which has prevailed. It is from the proceeds of their labor that the 
extortions have been paid. If objection be made that the character 
of relief proponen is not indorsed in financial circles or by the liter- 
ary guild or professional political economists that surround them, 
the sufficient reply is that the world can not wait for the correction 
of abuses by those who are profiting by them. In the nature of 
things, all movements for reform must be initiated by those who 
can not lose by the installation of justice. 

But there are others besides the laboring masses who are workin, 
in the cause of humanity. There are noble, unselfish, and altruistic 
men in all the countries of civilization, who see the wrong and are 
indefatigable in their efforts to set it right. 

I will read a cable dispatch recently addressed to me by Mr. Henry 
H. Gibbs, formerly governor of the Bank of England and now pres- 
ident of the Bimetallic League of Great Britain: 

Loxbox, May 6.—The friends of silver deeply regret the death of Senator Beck, 
whose services in the cause of monetary reform are most phat | sere on 
this side of the Atlantic. The bimetallist party of the Uni pen now 
including over one hundred members of the House of Commons, attach the 
value to the debate about to commence in your illustrious chamber. © fully 


recognize not only that the support afforded to silver by your legislation during 
the last twelve we has helped to protect the industrial world from an acute mon- 
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pg Scone BRI AO arate pps i wey ie ers el served more than all else 
to educate our people to 


your and the other trades of your country, 
and, whiletending to the prosperity ait eg agricultural classes, will also assist 
the manufacturing industries of the United Kingdom and the whole body of our 
‘Wage-carners, 


Mr. Moreton Frewen, of London, an able writer on economic 
8 whose recent work on the The Economic Crisis I commend 
to the careful perusal of Senators, says: 


It may, indeed, bo affirmed, without fear of contradiction, that legislation ar- 
— 10 the interest of a certain class, first 3 Pg Liverpool in this country 
and again by Sir Robert Peel at the instigation of Mr. Jones Loyd and other wealthy 
bankers, which was supplemented recently by simultaneous anti-silver legislation 
in Borlin aud Washington at the instance of the financial houses—this 
legislation has about doubled the burden of all national debts by an artificial 
enhancement of the value of money. 

The fall of all prices induced by this cause has been on such a scale that while 
in twenty years the national debt of the United States quoted in dollars has been 
reduced by nearly two-thirds, yet the value of the remaining one-third, measured 
in wheat, in bar iron, or bales of cotton, is considerably greater—is a greater 
demand on the labor and industry of the nation than was the whole debt at 
the time it was contracted. The a; vation of the burdens of taxation induced 
by this so-called Phe wip ner ple old,” which is no natural . but has 

y class | ion to increase the value of the gold which is 
ds, requires but to be explained to an enfranchised democracy, 
which will know how to protect itself against further oopis to contract the 
currency and to force down prices to the confasion of every existing contract. 

Of alf classes of middle-men, bankers have been by far the most successful in 
hy fener, Po appropriating an undue share of produced wealth. While the 
modern sy: of banking and credit may bo said to be even yet in its infancy, 
that portion of the assets of the community which is to-day in the strong boxes 
of the bankers would, if declared, be an astounding revelation of the recent 
profits of this particular business; and not only has the business itself become a 
most profitable m y, but its interests in a very few hands are diametrically 
opposed to the general interests of the majority. By legislation intended to con- 
tract the currency and force down all prices, including wages, the price paid for 
labor, the money-owner has been able to increase the purchase power of his sov- 
ereign or dollar by the direct diminution of the price of every kind of property 
measured in money, 


UNPULFILLED PROPHECIES, 


Paring the debate on the limited coinage bill, not content with 
abuse of the advocates of the measure, with flimsy criticism of it, 
and specious ar, ents against it, its opponents in and out of Con- 
ress indulged in divers prophecies and predictions. They pictured 
‘orth the lamentable results that would follow its passage and the 
direful consequences that would ensue from an increase of the circu- 
lating medium of the country. Among the results confidently pre- 
dicted were the following: that the silver would not circulate at 
all, and again thatit would circulate to the exclusion of gold, which 
metal, we were informed, would flow ont of this country with a ve- 
locity and in a yolumetheretofore unknown; that we should be unable 
to redeem our paper money in gold; that we should be precipitated 
into a silver vortex; that an inflation of the currency would follow, 
which would ruinously raise prices of all commodities and that this 
inflation would result in an unprecedented contraction. We were 
charged with forcing upon the public creditors a dollar worth only 
ninety cents. We were warned that the passage of the bill would 
indefinitely postpone the refunding of the public debt, and would 
lower the price and impair the value of our national securities. It 
was charged that we were setting on foot a new and irrepressible 
conflict between two at sections of the country, the East and 
the West. We were c sred with uttering a debased coin, with 
lowering the standard of American credit, with tarnishing the in- 
tegrity and honor of our country before foreign nations, and with 
unprecedented moral turpitude in setting an example of flagrant and 
shameless national dishonesty. 

The men of the far West, and of the Pacific slope especially, were 
the perima targets of this abuse. They were denounced by some 
as “ lunatics,” by others as dangerous and unworthy demagogues, be- 
cause, as was charged, their constituents, if not themselves, were di- 

rectly interested in the restoration of the ancientright of silver to full 
recognition as one of the money metals, For their benefit resort was 
had to every epithet which the English language afforded. In 
holding them up to public scorn the rich and varied vocabulary of 
odium and opprobrium was exhausted. 

These prophecies of disaster were united in by the professors of po- 
litical 8 in all the Eastern colleges, by the President of the 
United States, by the Secretary of the Treasury, by the leading Amer- 
ican newspapers, by the principal public men and journals of Great 
Britain, if not of all Europe, and, of course, by all bankers, money- 
lenders, and professional financiers the world over. 

And now, Mr, President, how many of all those alarming prognos- 
tications by all these distinguished prophets have been falfilied ? 
Not one! On the contrary, it is not too much to say that the pub- 
lic credit of the United States is to-day the highest in the world. It 
does not stand merely in line with that of other first-rate powers; 
it stands at the head. Our gold, silver, and paper money stand at 
a parity with eachother. Ifa full measure of relief was not realized 
by the passago of that bill it is because the coinage of $4,000,000 a 
month was left optional with the Secretary of the Treasury, instead 
of being made mandatory on him: 

But it is hardly necessary to assert that the predicted inflation of 


Speen aegis observed as a consequence of the coinage of $2,000,- 
a month. While the issuance of that amount has not, with our 
rapidly increasing population and wealth, been sufficient to arrest 
the downward tendency of prices, it has undoubtedly prevented them 
from falling much lower. ithout that coinage, we should have had 
industrial depression, chronic and somber, with consequences of un- 
told disaster. 

But the result which gave most apprehension to those who advo- 
cated the gold standard, the evil which they regarded as on the whole 
the most threatening and direful of all the evils that were to result 
from even so small an increase in the money volume as that bill pro- 
vided for, was the outflow of gold. They ridiculously underesti- 
mated the tremendons money-absorbing pore of this great country. 
And, as if to emphasize to all the world the complete absurdity of 
their alleged fears, this apprehension has been conspicuously and no- 
toriously set at naught by the constant inflow of gold. On the 30th 
of June, 1878, the amount of gold coin and bullion in the Treasury 
and in monetary circulation in this country is officially reported to 
have been $213,199,977, and this amount is probably much over- 
estimated. On November 1, 1889, we had more than three times as 
much, the amount of gold in circulation and in the Treasury being 
reported as $689,000,000. 

A paeroned; says Dr. Johnson, “is the great test of truth, and 
is perpétually contradicting the theories of men,” and the last ex- 
perience, Mr. President, is the best, 

If the profoon of political economy, the Eastern newspaper ed- 
itors, and the professional financiers were then so seriously mistaken 
ought they not to be a little modest now in making predictions, es- 
poe y in renewing predictions that have been already discredited ? 

hey can not point to a single instance in which their prophesy has 
not been falsified by the event. So humiliating a failure on the part 
of the professors, in a realm of which they boastfully claimed to be 
masters, s0 complete an overthrow of these “experts” by men who 
were ridiculed and derided as rural financiers and crazy theorists, 
ought to po the advocates of the gold standard on their guard 
against a like defeat on this occasion. They are pressed for reasons 
to account for the utter miscarriage of their prophecies. They are 
left without a shadow of consolation except that the coinage of 
$2,000,000 worth of silver bullion each Dokti has not succeeded in 
placing silver at a par with gold. They affect to believe that the 
advocates of silver in 1878 expected that that metal, under the very 
limited demand of $2,000,000 a month, would be brought to a level 
with gold, which, owing to the demonetization of silver, had risen 
abnormally and ruinously in value. < 

No such belief was ever entertained or expressed, On the contrary 
it was repeatedly asserted by the advocates of silver that so long 
as the entire yield of gold from all the mines of the world (in 1878, 
$119,000,000) was invested with the full money function and had free 
access to all mints to be transmuted into coin, it could not beexpected 
that the conferring of the legal-tender function upon a sum so com- 
paratively trifling as one-fourth the yield of silver (the yield in 1878 
being 500900 00) would have the effect of placing it on a level with 

oid, $ 


It is, however, a significant fact that every silver dollar that has 
been coined under that act is at a parity with gold and will to-day 
buy as much of all the objects of human desire as will the gold dollar, 
Nay, more, silver bullion—disparaged and discredited as it is by bein 
shorn of the money function and denied access to the mints, 5 
of decreasing in purchasing power, has maintained so steady a rela- 
tion to commodities that 412} grains of uncoined silver will exchange 
for as much to-day as would the coined dollar, whether of silver or 
gold, in 1873, when the fall money fanction attached equally to both 
metals, If this be trne—and I shall presently demonstrate it beyond 
refutation—what an utter perversion of terms it is to say that silver 
has fallen in value! 

WILL REMONETIZATION PLACE US ALONGSIDE INDIA? 


We are solemnly warned that the full remonetization of silver in the 
United States would place us alongside India and the other barbarous 
countries of the world. This brilliant piece of reasoning is advanced 
with great confidence and is intended to be conclusive of the argu- 
ment against silver. But, Mr. President, India is no more barbarous 
now than it was in 1873, before our silver dollar was demonetized. 
India is no more barbarous now than it was in 1857, when Germany 
demonetized gold and placed herself “alongside? India. Neither is 
Germany any more civilized now than then. We did not at that 
time hear any complaint, eitherin the United States or Europe, 
that the use of silver as money p any one nation more than any 
other in dangerous affiliation with the civilization of India. We 
have never heard it charged against France that its civilization was 
brought any nearer that of India by the immense quantity of silver 
moneyinFrance. Neither did we hear it charged against the United 
States up to 1873 that we were “alongside” or dangerously close to 
the barbarous nations by our use of silver as money. 

Up to 1834 we had no metallic money other than silver in our cir- 
culation, and up to 1850 we had much more silver in circulation 
than gold. Were we “alongside” India then? Where were thawise 
and patriotic men of our country at those periods? History fails to 
record any protest on their part that we were placing ourselves 
„alongside „India or any other of the barbarous nations of the world 
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by our use of silver and our recognition of its full money power. All 

nations of the earth used silver and accorded it full recognition 
as money equally with gold up to 1819. Was all Christendom at 
that time alongside“ India? When, in that year, Great Britain 
sundered the silver link that from time immemorial had kept her 
alongside“ India and the other barbarons nations and, for selfish 
reasons of her own, arising from her position as a creditor of all 
other nations, decided to recognize gold only as money, was any 
evidence afforded of a sudden advance in the civilization of Great 
Britain? Was the emergence of that nation from the benumbing 
companionship of India and the other barbaric countries into the 
glittering and refu t light of the gold dispensation signalized, as 
would be expected, by a corresponding improvement in the condi- 
tion of the people? 5 

On the contrary, the history of the time informs us that, as a con- 
sequence of the passage of the bill by Parliament in 1819 compell- 
ing payments in gold, prices rapidly fell, cotton in particular sinking 
in the short space of three months to one-half its former value. With- 
in six months all prices had fallen one-half and showed no signs of 
improvement for the next three years, By reason of the contraction 
of the currency the industry of the nation was congealed, as is a 
flowing stream by the severity of an arctic winter. Alarm became 
universal; confidence and activity ceased. Bankruptcies increased 
in 1819 more than 50 per cent. over the numberof the previous year. 
Meetings were held throughout Englandin which the people called 
on the government to devise some means of redressing the situation. 
So universal was the distress that the owners of land in England, 
who in 1819 numbered 160,000 were in seven years, by fo sales 
and foreclosure of mortgages on the smaller farms, reduced to 30,000, 
and one in every seven of the population lived on organized charity. 
All this was but a part of the price which the people of England paid 
for a policy imposed on them by the creditor classes among their own 
number. The condition of industry and disorganization of labor led 
to frequent and serious conflicts between the people and the mili- 
tary. They also led to commercial crises without number, and Eng- 
land, by demonetizing silver and thus ceasing to be alongside“ 

India, became the seat of panics, as Egypt had long been of the 
plague and India of the cholera. 

As a contrast to this I will merely cite the change in the condition 
of India within the past seventeen years. When the Western world 
discarded silver as money and, as a consequence, India received a 
larger supply of it than ever before, that barbarous nation, as is uni- 
versally admitted, made progress by leaps and bounds. No country 
on e has in the same time made such advances in material pros- 
perity and in all the elements that conduce to the comfort and hap- 

iness of a people. Notwithstanding the alleged debasement of 
silver, no sooner had its increased inflow into India begun than the 
industries of a vast continent were established and set in motion, 
and a substantial part of the activity and prosperity that were wont 
to pervade some of the industries of the United States has, by that 
demonetization, been transferred to fields of wheat and fields and 
“factories of cotton 10,000 miles distant. 

What really placed us alongside such barbarous countries as India 
was the demonetization of silver. It was by that demonetization 
that the people of Europe were enabled, with gold, to buy silver at 
30 per cent. discount, which, when shipped to India and coined into 
Tup would buy as much wheat as could ever have been bought 
with that coin. There has been no decrease whatever in the pur- 
chasing power of the rupee in India. This was equivalent to buy- 
ing wheat at 30 per cent. below the price theretofore paid for it, and 
thus the farmers of the United States were by demonetization placed 
“alongside” the barbarous people of India. Their wheat had to 
compete in the European markets with the wheat of India, and it 
is this competition that placed them “‘ alongside” India. The farmer 
of this country, therefore, by demonetization of silver, was compelled 
to compete with under-paid and half-starved ryots. And so it was 
that our cotton-planters, by the demonetization of silver, were 
placed alongside the barbarous people of India, Itis this degrading 
competition that places a highly civilized people alongside a barba- 
rous one. 

The advocates of the single gold standard deem even silver money 
much better money than greenbacks. Does it then follow that when 
greenbacks were our only money—good enough money to carry the 
nation through the greatest war in all history—we were along- 

side or underneath the barbarous nations of the world? It is not the 
form or the material of a nation’s money that fixes itsstatus relatively 
to other nations, That is accomplished by the vitality, the energy, 
the intellectuality and effective force of its people. The Unite 
States can never be placed ‘‘alongside” any barbarous nation, ex- 
cept by compelling our people to compete with barbarous peoples, 
compelling them to sell the products of American labor at prices reg- 
ulated by the cost of labor and manner of living in barbarous coun- 
tries. As well might it be said that we are alongside the barbarous 
people of India because we continue to produce wheat and cotton. 

The distinguishing feature of all barbarous nations is the squalor 
of their working classes. The reward of their hard toil is barely 
enough to maintain animal existence. A civilized people are placed 
alongside a barbarous one when, in their means of livelihood, the 
foundation of their civilization, they are made to compete with the 


g 


barbarians. That was the result accomplished for the farmers and 
planters of the United States when silver was demonetized. 
CREDITORS AND DEBTORS—A COMPARISON OF MOTIVES. 

All movements for the increase of the monetary circulation are 
ascribed by the money-lenders and creditor classes to the unworthy 
desire on the part of the debtors to escape their just obligations. 
But if motives are to be brought in question the rule should work 
both ways. No note is taken of the motive of the creditor classes in 
securing a contraction of the circulation. Whatever the apparente 
purpose of contraction and however specious the arguments ad- 
vanced in its justification, the real object has always been to increase 
the purchasing power of money. In all countries and throughout all 


time, it is the cupidity of the creditor classes and annuitants and 


their desire to increase the value of the money unit that have brought 
about a shrinkage in the money volume. Unlike the t masses of 
the people, who were ignorant of the effects to be naturally expected 
from such a shrinkage, the annuitants and moneyed men very well 
understood that the value of every pound or dollar depended on the 
number of pounds or dollars that were in circulation; the largor 
the total number out, the smaller the purchasing power of each; the 
3 the total number out, the greater the purchasing power of 
each. 

Loaners of capital are not usually those who entertain further hope 
of personal achievement. When men realize fortunes itis rarely that 
they conserve the faculty of initiative; they find no special delight 
in novelty; they look so carefully to security in the use of money that 
the spirit of adventure is restrained. The realization ofa fortune is 
usually the labor of a life-time, and few men who reach the goal care 
to retrace their steps to enter again upon a struggle that demands all 
the-strength, the momentum, and the intrepidity of youth. Men of 
assured incomes therefore are disposed to take their ease, and society 
must look, for its material pro; and . to those who 
have acareer to make, with the ambition and the power to make it. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, Mr. President, that throughout the 
entire range of economic discussion in gold-standard circles it seems 
to be taken for granted that a change in the value of the money 
unit is a matter of no significance and imports no mischief to so- 
ciety so long as the change is in one direction. Who has ever 
heard from an Eastern journal any complaint against a contraction 
of onr money volume, any admonition that in a sheinn volume 
of money lurk evils of the ntmost magnitude? On the other hand 
we have been treated to lengthy homilies on the evils of “ inflation,” 
whenever the slightest prospect presented itself of a decrease in the 
value of money, not with the view of giving the debtor an ad- 
5 over the lender of money, but of preventing the uncon- 
scionable injustice of a further increasing value in the dollars 
which the debtor contracted to pay. Loud and resounding pro- 
tests have been entered against the “dishonesty” of making pay- 
ments in “depreciated do The debtors are characterized as 
dishonest for desiring to keep money at a steady and unwavering 
value. If that object could be secured, it would undoubtedly be 
to the interest of the debtor and could not possibly work any in- 
justice to the creditor. It would simply assure to both debtor and 
creditor the exact measure for which they b ined. It would en- 
able the debtor to pay his debt with exactly the amount of sacrifice 
to which, on the making of the debt, he undertook to submit, in 
order to pay it. 

WHO ARE THE DEBTORS? : 

In all discussions of the subject the creditors attempt to brush aside 

the equities involved by sneering at the debtors. But, Mr. President, 


debt is the distinguishing characteristic of modern society. It is 


through debt that the marvelous developments of nineteenth cen- 
tury civilization have been effected. Who are the debtors in this 
country? Who are the borrowersof money? The men of ent ise, 
of energy, of skill, the men of industry, of foresight, of calcula- 
tion, of daring. In the ranks of the debtors will be found a 
proponderengs of the constructive energy of every country. e 

ebtors are the upbuilders of tle national wealth and prosperity ; 
they are the men of initiative, the men who conceive plans and set 
on foot enterprises. They are those who by borrowing money enrich 
the community. They are the dynamic force among the people. 
They are the ye restless, moving throng whom you find in all 
walks of life in this country, the active, the vigorous, the strong, 
the undaunted. s 

These men are sustained in their efforts by the hope and belief that 
their labors will be crowned with success. Destroy that hope and 
you take away from society tho most powerful of all the incentives to 
material development ; you place in the pathway of progress àn ob- 
stacle which it is impossible to surmount. 

The men of whom I have spoken are undoubtedly the first who are 
likely to be affected by a shrinkage in the volume of money. 

The highest prosperity of a nation is attained only when all its 
people are employed in avocations suited to their individual apti- 
tudes and when a just money system insures an equitable distribu- 
tion of the products of their industry. With our present complex 
civilization, in order that men may have constant were eke Et it is 
indispensable that work be planned and undertak ngs projected 

ears in advance. Without an intelligent forecast of enterprises 

numbers of workmen must periodically be relegated to idle- 


, 
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ness, Enterprises that take years to complete must be contracted 
for in advance and payments provided for. 

A constant buf unperceived rise in the value of the dollar with 
which those 8 must be made baffles all piane, thwarts all 
calculation, and destroys all equities between debtor and creditor. 
If we can not intelligently regulate our money volume so as to 
maintain unchan y Dew! value of the money unit, if we can not 
preserve our people from the blighting effects which an increase in 

*the measuring power of the money unit entails upon all industry, to 
what purpose is our boaste1 civilization ? 

By the increase of that measuring power all hopes are disap- 

ointed, all purposes baffled, all efforts thwarted, all calculations 
tlefied. This subtle enlargement in the measuring power of the 
unit of money (the dollar) affects every class of the working com- 
munity. Like a poisonous drug in the human body, it permeates 
every vein, every artery, every fiber and filament of the industrial 
structure. The debtor is fighting for his life against an enemy he 
does not see, against an influence he does not understand. For, 
while his calculations were well and intelligently made and the 
amount of his debts and the terms of his contracts remain the same, 
the weight of all his obligations has been increased by an insidious 
increase in the value of the money unit. 7 

? EFFECTS OF A SHRINKING VOLUME OF MOXEY. 


As to the benumbing consequences following a shrinkage in the 
volume of money, the testimony of history is briefly reviewed in the 
report of the Lt gard ¢ Commission fo which Ihave already referred 
and from which I read the following: 


At the christian era the metallic monoyjof the Roman Empire amounted to 
1.800, 000,000. By the end of the fifteenth century it had shrank to less than 
,000,000. During this Fee a moat extraordinary and baleful change took 
place in the condition of the world. Po; dwindled and commerce, arts, 
wealth, and freedom all disappeared. The people were reduced by poverty and 
misery to the most di ed conditions of serfdom and slavery. The disintegra- 
tion of society was almost complete. The conditions of life were so hard that 
individual seltishness was the only thing consistent with the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation, AJl public spirit, all generous emotions, all tho noble aspirations of 
aan shriveled and disappeared as the volume of money shrank and as prices 


1. 
History records no such disastrous transition as that from the Roman Empire 
to the Dark Ages. Various explanations have been given of this entire breaking 
down of the frame-work of sony but it was ce: y coincident with a shrink- 
age in the volume of money, w ich was also without historical parallel, The 
crumbling of institutions kept even ep and pace with the shrinkage in the stock 
of money and the pean of 5 other attendant circumstances than these 
last have occurred in other historical periods unaccompanied and unfollowed by 
any such mighty disasters. It is a suggestive coincidence that the first glimmer 
of light only came with the invention of bills of exchange and paper substitutes, 
through which the scanty stock of the precious metals was increased in efficiency. 
But not loss than the energizing influence of Potosi and all the argosies of treas- 
ure from the New World were needed to arouse the Old World from its comatose 
sleep, to quicken the torpid limbs of industry, and to plume the leaden wings of 
commerce. It needed the heroic treatment of rising 7 to enable society to 
reunite its shattered links, to shake off the shackles of foudalism, to relight and 
es “= almost extin; hed torch of civilization. That the disasters of the 
were 


tion, and as essential to its existence as oxygen is to animal fife. 


‘These troubles resulted in a 32 diminution in the production of the precious 
metals, which was quickly indicated by a fall in general prices. As already stated 
in this report, it is estimated that ee power of the precious metals in- 
creased between 1809 and 1848 fully 145 per cent., or, in other words, that the gen- 
eral range of prices was 60 per cent. lower in 1848 than it was in 1809. During this 

od there was no gen: demonetization of either metal and no important flact- 
uation in the relative value of the metals, and the supply was suflicient to keep 
their stock good against losses by accident and abrasion. But it was insufficient 
to keep the stock up to the proper correspondence with the increasing demand of 
advancing tions. 

The world rarely passed throngh a more gloomy period than this one. Again 
do we find falling prices and misery and destitution inseparable companions. The 
poverty and distress of the industrial masses were intense and universal, and, since 
the discovery of the mines of America, without a parallel. In England the suffer- 
ing of the people found expression in demands upon Parliament for relief, in 
broad - riot, and jx immense Chartist demonstrations. The military arm of the 
nation had to be strengthened to prevent the all-pervading discontent from ripen- 
ing into o revolt. On the Continent the fires of revolution smoldered every- 
where and blazed ont at many points, threatening the overthrow of states and 
the subversion of social institutions. 

Whenever and wherever the mutterings of discontent were hushed by the fear 
of increased standing armies, the foundations ot society were honey-combed by 
powerful secret political associations. The cause at work to produce this state 
of things was so subtile, and its advance so silent, that the masses were entirel. 
ignorant of its nature. They had como to regard money as an institution fixed 
and immovable in value, and when the price of Lang a | and the wages of labor 
fell, they charged the fault, not to the . i but to the property and the em- 

loyer. They were taught that tho mischief was the result of overproduction. 

ever having observed that overproduction was complained of only when the 
money stock was decreasing, their prejudices were aroused against labor-saving 
machinery, They wero angered at capital, because it either declined altogether 
to embark in industrial enterprises or would only embark in them upon the con- 
dition of employing labor at the most scanty remuneration. They forgot that 
3 compelled capital to avoid such onterprisos on any other condition 
and the most part ‘to avoid them entirely. They did not comprehend that 
money in shrinking volume was the prolific parent of enforced idleness and pov- 
erty and that falling prices divorced money-capital from labor, but they none the 
lesa felt the paralyzing pressure of the sh ng metallic shroud that was closing 
around industry. 


The increased yield of the Russian gold fields in 1846 gave some relief and served. 
as a parachute to the fall in prices, which might oth se have resulted in a great 
catastrophe. But the enormous metallic supplies of California and Australia 
were all needed to give substantial and adequate relief. Great as these supplies 
were, their inflaence in — — was moderate and soon entirely arresi 
the increasing populations and commerce which followed them. In the twenty- 
five yore between 1850 and 1876 the money stock of the world was more 
doubled, and yet at no time during this period was the general level of prices 
raised more than 18 per cent. above the general level in 1848. 

A comparison of this effect of an increasing volume of money after 1818 with 
the effect of a decreasing volume between 1409 and 1848 strikingly illustrates how 

bee tr in degree is the influence upon prices of an increasing or decreas- 

ing volume of money. The decrease of the yield of the mines since about 1865, 

while bg eae and commerce have been advancing, has already produced unmis- 

takable symptoms of the same 8 distrust, non- employment of labor, and 

litical and social disquiet, which have characterized all former periods of shrink- 
ng money. 

The time that has elapsed since that report was written has but 
served to verify and emphasize its statements. 


FALL OF PRICES SINCE 1873. 


It is a fact not disputed anywhere, but universally admitted, that 
for many years past the prices of all articles entering into general 
consumption among the people have been steadily falling. It is 
obvious that the industrial conditions prevailing since 1873 are but 
a repetition of those above described as following 1809: with fall- 
ing by constant unrest and universal discontent. 

e following table, compiled from figures published by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, shows the average 
range of export prices of the articles named for each year since 1873: 


Annual average export prices of commodities of domestic production for 
each year from 1873 to 1889, inclusive. 


Wheat | Cotton — 

Vear ending = 1 flour 14 ) 1 oils, | nr s i oot 

June 30— pushed. | bushel. perrel. |. per, | pound. eres per | pound. 
pound. galion pound 
t 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars.) Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. | Cente. 
-618 | 1.312 | 7.565 18.8 25.3 23. 8.8 9.2 
719 1.428 7.14 15.4 25.2 17.3 9.6 9.4 
848 1. 124 5. 968 15.0 20. 0 14.1 11.4 13.8 
-672 | 1.242 6.216 12.9 26.2 14.0 12.1 13. 3 
587 | 1.169 6.488 11. 8 23.0 21.1 10.8 10.9 
-562 | 1.338 | 6.358 11.1 21.8 14.4 8.7 8.8 
471 1. 068 5.252 9.9 20.4 10.8 6.9 7.0 
543 1. 243 5.878 11.5 23. 3 8. 0 6.7 7.4 
552 1. 114 5.668 11. 4 22.6 10.3 8,2 9.3 
668 1. 185 | 6.149. 11.4 20.9 9.1 9.9 11.6 
- 684 | 1.127 | 5.955 10.8 21.1 8.8 11.2 11.9 
„611 1.060 5,588 10. 5 20.6 9.2 10.2 9.5 
. 40 802 | 4.897 10.6 19.8 8.7 9.2 7.9 
408 870 4. 699 9. 0 19. 9 8. 7 7.5 6.9 
479 890 | 4,510 9.5 18.7 7.8 7.9 7.1 
. 550 .853 | 4.579 9.8 17.3 7.9 8.6 7.7 
474 897 4.832 9.9 16.6 7.8 8.6 8. 6 

Pork. | Beef, 8 Tobac- 

or eef, ugar, | To 
Year ending salted, | salted, | Butter | Cheese) Eggs | Starch refined! co, leaf, 
June zo | per, | Per, | pound. | pound. | dozen. | pound. | Per, | | Per 
pound. | pound. | P® Nace + | pound. | pound. pound. 
| } ` 

Cents, | Cente. | Cents, | Cents. | Cents. | Cente. | Cents. | Cents, 
1 7. 8 7. 7 21.1 13. 1 26,6 5.3 11.6 10. 7 
2 8.2 8.2 25. 0 13.1 2. 1 5. 7 10. 5 9.6 
10.1 8.7 23.7 13.5 25. 0 6.0 10.8 11.8 
10.6 8.7 23,9 12.6 28.0 5.4 10.7 10.4 
9.0 7.5 20.6 11.8 25.9 5.2 11.6 10.2 
6.8 7. 7 18. 0 11.4 15.8 4.7 10.2 8. 7 
5.7 6.3 14.2 8.9 15.5 4.2 8.5 7.8 
6.1 6.4 17.1 9.5 16.5 4.3 9.0 7.7 
7.7 6.5 19.8 11.1 17.2 4.7 9.2 8. 3 
9.0 8.5 19.3 11.0 19. 2 4.8 9. 7 8.5 
9.9 8.9 | ~ 18.6 11.2 20.9 46 9.2 8.6 
7.9 7.6 18.2 10,3 21.2 4.5 VA 9.1 
7.2 7.5 16.8 9.3 21.5 4.0 6.4 9.8 
5.9 6.0 15.6 8. 3 18. 3 4.1 6.7 7.8 
6.6 6.4 15.8 9.3 16.3 3.8 6.0 8.7 
74 5.3 183 9.9 15.9 3.5 6.3 8.8 
7.4 5.5 16.5 | 9.3 13.9 3. 8 7. 0 8. 8 

) 


eneral fact of the decline 
in the New York Tribune 


To show from another source the same 
of prices, I quote from an article publish 
early in 1886. 3 

The New York Tribune is pretty good authority. These figures 
are undoubtedly from the calculations and from the pen of Mr. 
Grosvenor, of the editorial staff of that able journal, formerly editor 
and proprietor of The Public, whose estimates of prices have, in my 
judgment, been more correctly made than those of any other statis- 
tician in the world. The article is as follows: 

. Quotations of about two hundred articles are compared since 1800, and the 
amount of money is ascertained which would purchase, at different dates, of these 
various articles, quantities corresponding as closely as ible to their ascer- 

consumption in 1880,the date of the last census. the articles com- 

are wheat, corn, oats, rye barley, beans and pease, mess pork, bacon, ham, live 

ogs, lard, fresh beef, tallow, live sheep, poultry, butter, cheese, eggs, milk, hay, 
paoia, turnips, cabbage, onions, apples, raisina, sugar (brown and crushed), mo- 
coffee, tea, tobacco, whisky, malt and hops, mackerel, codfish, salt, rice, 
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nu cloves, 1 sheeting, wool of differ- 

ent blank nnels, leather, re agen bor oe silk, India rub- 

ber, tes, blanketa steel rails, coal, ofl (crude and refined), tin and tin- 
copper, lead, hemp, lumber, spruce and pine, oak, ash, walnut, and white 

wood, lime, turpentine, Hnseed ofl, soa) ae paper White! and 

twelve other kinds of paints, fertilizers, and over fifty kinds of drugs and i. 
á * s * * > » 


Cost of products at diferent dates. 


Cost in 
currency. 


Dates. 
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ears 


It is not only clear from this comparison that the prices of 1885 have been the 
lowest in our history for twenty-five years, but that there has been a general ten- 
dency toward lower prices. From 1866 to 1871, and again from 1872 until 1885, prices 
fell quite ONG: Indeed, had not the short crop of 1881 caused a temporary ad- 
vance in the spr ng of 1882, the range of January, 1880, would have been the high- 
est of tho later period, and it might have been said that the present era of declin- 
ing prices had continued with little intermission for six years. None will fail to 
observe how swift and sharp the advances have bout 12 per cent. from 
November, 187), to May, 1872, and 254 per cent. from October, 1878, to January, 1880. 
But these spasmodic advances, by which the general tendency downward is inter- 
rupted, only serve to make it more clear that prices have been tending irresistibly 
toward a lower level than that of 1860, not only during the period of paper depre- 
ciation, but since gold bas been the measure of value. 


In order to show that the United States are not alone in their com- 


plaint of falling prices, but that the complaint is universal, and in |” 


order that we may have before us a broad view of the field of general 

prices, I submit a table showing the relation to each other of the 

range of prices from 1809 to 1849, by decades, base! on the prices of 

fifty leading articles of commerce, pre ared by the distinguished 

1 Jevons and published in the London Economist for May 
, 1869, 

Taking the rango of prices of 1849 as a datum line (the range for 
that year being the lowest of the ope Mr, Jevons works back- 
ward to 1809, when the revolt of the South American colonies against 
the authority of Spain shut off at a blow the mp lies of the precious 
metals and set on foot a money famine from w feh the world knew 
no relief till the discovery of the mines of California and Australia. 

Professor Jevons’s figures are as follows, the prices of 1849 being 
represented by 100: 


Relation of prices, 1809 to 1849, by nee: those for 1849 being rated at 
100. 


From these figures it will be observed that the fall from 1809 to 1849, 


a period of forty years, was as 245 to 100, or 59 per cent. 

y the next table which I submit, that of Dr, Soetbeer, it will be 
seen that the general range of prices rose gradually from 1849 to 
1873, in the last of which years the figures bore to those of 1849 the 
relation of 138 to 100. It has never been denied that this rise was due 
to the increase in the world’s money supply by the yield of the pre- 
cious metals from the mines of California and Australia, the effects of 
which, however, as will be seen by the table, were not felt on prices 
till 1853, five years after John Marshall’s discovery of the yellow 
metal in the tail-raceat Sutter's mills. Yet, because it interferes with 
the pecuniary interests of a large and influential class, it, is vehe- 
mently denied that the fall of prices since 1873 is due to a decrease in 
the volume of the money cuused by the demonetization of silver in 
that year throughout the western world. 

From and after that year, as will be perceived by an examination of 
the figures; in other words, from the year when one-half the world’s 
money supply was deprived of the money function, we find an almost 
uninterrupted decline of prices, The figures of 1873 and 1885 will be 
seen to bear to one another the relation of 138 to 108, or a fall of 22 


per cent. in twelve years. Should the fall continue at that rate with- | th 


ont interruption and there is no reason apparent why it should not 
we shall in forty years have witnessed 'a decline of 72 per cent. in 
the general range of prices, a decline considerably greater than that 
from 1809 to 1849. And these are not the figures of bimetallists or 
silver “theorists,” but of pronounced advocates of the single stand- 
ard of gold. Where, I would inquire, is the fall of prices to stop ? 

Dr. Soetbeer's table represents the general average price of one - 
hundred . articles of commerce each year for a od of nearly 
Pry years. He takes as a basis the general range of gold prices pre- 
vailing between 1847 and 1850, and saling that range 100 shows the 
relative standing toward it of the general range of prices for subse- 
quent years, up to 1885. 

Relation of prices by years from 1849 io 1885, the general range of 
prices of 1849 being rated at 100. 
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Mr. Sauerbeck, also an advocate of the gold staudard and whose 
work has the approval of the Statistical poea takes as a datum 
line the prices ruling from 1867 to 1870. Rating those at 100 he 
finds that by 1873 prices had risen to 111, by 1886 they had fallen to 
69, and by September, 1887, to 68.7. He declares the average prices 
for the first nies months of 1887 to have been the lowest reached for 
a hundred years. > 
BOTH GOLD AND SILVER VARIABLE IN VALUE, F 

The fact that the metals have separated considerably since 1873, 
and that silver bullion now sells at less than par value of $1.29 = 
ounce, is taken to signify that silver has fallen, not that gold 
risen. This proceeds from the assumption that whenever a change 
takes place in the relation between gold and any other article the 
change must necessarily be in the other article. This assum tion, 
in turn, is based on the absurd idea that calling gold a “ standard 
will insure it against change. : 

Among pouot economists it is a well recognized principle that 
neither gold nor silver is exempt from the universal 1 1 Deasg of 
the law of supply and demand. That law governs gold and silver, 
not only as commodities, but as money, and governs as well all 
other kinds of money that may be used. And, While the advocate of 
the single gold standard is at alltimes ready to concede the truth of 
this assertion as to silver, he is confident t it does not and can 
not apply to gold; that the economic law which makes supply and 
demand a regulator of value is suspended as to gold. 

That a metallic money, whether of gold or silver, is very far from 
being stable is admitted by innumerable authorities, of whom I will 
cite only a few. 

Dr. Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, book 1, chapter 5, 
says: i 
Gold and silver, like every other commodity, piin their value. The discov- 
ery of the abundant mines of America reduced the sixteenth century the 
value of gold and silver in Europe to about a third of what it had been before. 
This revolution in their value, though pers the greatest, is by no means the 
only one of which history gives sume accoun: 

And again: 

Increase the scarcity of gold to a certain degree and the smallest bit of it may 
be more precious than a diamond. 

John Locke, Considerations, etc., in Relation to Money (published 
in 1691), says: 

The scarcity of mone nees its price and increases the scram 
there ing arching that does 8 the lessening of its j 8 
therefore, always increases its price and makes an equal portion of it exchange 
for a greater of any other thing. 

Prof. Francis A. Walker, Money, etc., page 210, says: 

Gold and silver do, over long periods, undergo t changes of value and be. 
come in a high degree deceptive as a measure of the obl: on of the debtor of 
the claim of the creditor, Thus Professor Jevons estimates that value of 
gold fell between 1789 and 1809 46 per cent., that from 1809 to 1849 it rose 145 per 
cent., while in twenty years after 1849 it fell again at least 20 per cent. 

Jevons, Money and Exchange, chapter 6, says: - 

In respect to steadiness of value the metals are probably less satisfactory, re- 
garded as a standard of value, than many other commodities, such as corn. 

And again, in chapter 24 of the same work, he says: 


We are too much accustomed to look upon the value of gold as a fixed datum 
line in commerce; but in reality it is a very variable thing. 

Sir Archibald Alison (England, in 1815 and 1845) says: 

The coining of gold and silver, which is universal in all civilized nations, and af- 


fixing to them one definite and permanent valus by authority of law, has no effect 
gens in preventing the fluctuations in the real value of the current coin of 
e 2 
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Professor Laughlin, of Harvard, in his work on Political Econ- 
omy (page 72), says: 


It is quite evident that the name dollar does not ape ieee the same value, 
althongh often think it does. We get into the it of using names with- 
what they really mean. The 23.22 grains in a gold dollar may be ex- 
sometimes for more, sometimes for less, of other commodities. When it 
for less, its valuo has fallen relatively to all other commodities, and, 
even if name dollar remains the same, its value has fallen. One must then 
offer more dollars than before for the same commodities. That is, when money 
falls in valne, prices rise; when money rises in value, prices fall. 
Now, we shall say a few words in regard to another fanction, a means of pay- 
ing long contracts or debts which run over a long term of years. 
Sup that I loaned you in 1830 $1,000 for 8 In that year the 
12 Thought a certain quantity of corn, wheat, sugar, salt, wood, hats, and shoes. 
1900, when you are epay me back the $1,000 in money, if prices have changed, 
may back the same amount of money, but you will not return to me 
tis iao urchasing power over other things. If for some reason prices have 
fallen between 1880 and 1900, it will take less money to buy the same quantity as 
before of corn, wheat, eto. 80, the $1,000 return me in 1900 will be of more 
value than the $1,000 I gave yes, and it would be unjust to oblige yon to give me 
more than you borrowed. If, on the other hand, prices have risen, then the $1,000 
in money would buy me less than before, so that [should lose. Hence, 
the valne of money (gold or silver) does not remain the same for any length of 
time; and the — Phos metals, while they are very satisfactory for exchanges 
which do not very to complete, can not serve as a proper measure of 
value during a long term of years. 


Ricardo, the greatest authority on the gold standard, the financial 
writer, more highly regarded throughout the world than any other 
that has ever a Snaar in Great Britain, whose logical utterances 
have never failed to attract the attention of mankind, stated the true 
a of things in 1810 and advocated the true policy for Great 
- Britain. : 

In his Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency, Ricardo 
makes the following statement, which I commend to the careful at- 
tention of the advocates of the single gold standard: 


While a standard is used, we are subject to only such a variation in the valus 
of money as the standard itself is subject to; but against such variation there is 
no remedy, and late events have proved that, during periods of war, when 

and silver sre used for the pareen of 88 distant from home, those 
variations are much more considerable than been generally allowed. This 
admission only proves that gold and silver are not so good a standard as they have 
been hitherto supposed, that they are themselves subject to greater variations 
than it is desirable a standard should be subject to. They are, however, the best 
with which we are acquainted. 

If any other ty less variable could be found, it ht very properly be 
et as the future standard of our money, provided it all the other quali- 
ties which fitted it for that purpose; but while these metals are the standard the 
currency should conform in value to them, and whenever it does not, and the mar- 
ket price of bullion is above the mint price, the currency is depreciated. This 
propositionis unansweredandis unanswerable. Much inconvenience arises from 
using two metals as a standard of our money; and it has long been a disputed 
point whether orsilver should by law be made the principal or sole standard 
of money. In favor of gold it may be said that its greater value under a small 
bulk — qualifies it for a standard in an opulent country. 
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And I may here remark that it Sar ir Sig an opulent country to 
maintain the single gold standard, and the country does maintain it 
at very great expense. I do not wonder that he thought an opulent 
country, a creditor country, the only one that ought to adopt it, for 
no other country can afford to adopt it. But, like many people who 
in attempting to improve their condition in society attempt luxuries 
and extravagances which they can not maintain and which force 
them back into the ranks from which they came, so nations in at- 
tempting to establish the gold standard may find themselves reduced 
from opulence to poverty. 


Ricardo continues: 
But this uality subjects to ter variations of value during periods of 
WAT or ex A e t, when itis often collected and bordig, and 


may be 2 as an ument against its use. The only objection to the use of 
silver as the standard to its bulk, which renders it unfit for the large payments 
required in a wealthy country; but this objection is entirely removed by the sub- 
stituting of paper money as the general circulation medium ofthe country. Silver, 
too, is much more stand in its value in consequence of its demand and supply 
being more regular; na as all foreign countries regulate the value of their money 
© value of silver, there can be no doubt that on the whole silver is prefer- 
è to gold as a standard, and should be permanently adopted for that purpose. 


Innumerable additional citations from authors of repute could be 
adduced to fortify this position. 

It will thus be seen that the fluctuations in the value or purchas- 
se pawa of both gold and silver have always been admitted by 
scientific writers. ey were so well understood three centuries 
ago that in Queen Elizabeth’s reign (1576) the British Parliament 
directed that the rents reserved in the long leases of certain college 
lands should be payable, not in money, but in wheat. And at va- 
rious times during the past seventy years propositions have been 
formulated to substitute for gold and silver as a standard of value 
for deferred payments, a tabular statement of the prices of the prin- 
cipal articles of commerce, to be made by official authority and 
published from time to time, by the average of which the fluctua- 
tions of gold could be ascertained and proper allowance made for 
them in the settlement of time transactions. Professor Jevons, Prof. 
Francis A. Walker, and other political enconomists of note have ex- 
pressed approval of such a tabular standard for long-time contracts, 
as securing greater equity than would gold as a measure of values, 

Those who now assert that silver has fallen and that gold has not 
risen in value arrive at this conclusion by a very safe process of 


reasoning. First, to show that silver has fallen they measure it b 
gold alone, without reference to the eral range of prices, 

sno porre that goia has not risen they make it the measure of 
itself. increase or decrease of the value of either can not be as- 
certained by reference to the other, and certainly not by constitut- 
ing either of them astandard by which to judge itself. It would of 
course be forever impossible to show any change in the value of gold 
or silver, or of anything else, measuring it by itself. It is only by 
looking at the relations which both metals bear respectively to a con- 
siderable range of commodities generally dealt in, as well as to each 
other, that it can be ascertained with certainty what has happened. 

Not only upon consideration of all the facts I have given, but upon 
the logic of the situation, it must be obvious that gold has risen and 
will continue to rise in value as long as its volume decreases and the 
demand for it increases. Since 1860, when gold constituted 77 per cent. 
of the combined yield of the two metals, it has diminished not onl, 
in relative proportion to the yield of silver, but it has diminish 
absolutely. For the five years ending with 1860 the yield of gold 
throughout the world was $137,000,000 a year; for the five years 
ending 1889 the yield was but $110,000,000 a year. If, as claimed 
by the advocates of the single pola standard, an increase in the yield 
of silver decreases the value of silver, by what system of logic can 
ven Pesan that a decrease in the supply of gold increases the valne of 
go 

In a late issue of the London Economist, that of April 26, 1890, I 
find an editorial article relating to the recent discussion on bimet- 
allism in the British House of Commons. That article comments 
somewhat sharply on Mr. Smith’s assertion that ‘‘a conspiracy had 
been formed among the financial class in Europe and America to get 
rid of silver as full-valued money in order to increase the value of 
gold, in which their revenues are paid.” In the course of his com- 
ments the editor, by ‘‘ confession and avoidance,” admits our whole 
contention as to the rise of gold and the fall, as a natural conse- 
quence, of the prices of commodities. He says: 


It may not be amiss, however, to point out that the increase in the exchange- 
able value of gold has been by no means snch a gain to the financial class as he 
in common with many otherssupposes; for advantage has been vory largely taken 
of it to cut down the return upon the capital which the financial classes have in- 
vested. Ithas favored debt-conversion schemes, and it has been one of the in- 
fluences that have caused the rate of interest in general to decline so decidedly 
that, all round, the yield of investments is now very appreciably lower than it was 
fifteen years ago. The idea that the creditor class have zed unmixed gains 
and the debtor class have suffered unmitigated losses by the alteration in the pur- 
chasing power of gold is thus altogether fallacious. here has in their case, as 
in all others, been a species of 5 give and take. Each has gained and 
each has lost something, and now that the process of ustment has been car- 
ried so far it would be unwise to the last degree to unsettle éverything again by 
such legislation as the bimetallists propose. 


The editor of The Economist is to be commended for at least one 
thing. He does not quibble as to the most important point in the 
bimetallic controversy. He frankly admits that gold has risen, and 
does not, as some others do, attribute the fall of prices to improve- 
ments in methods of production. 

He also admits that coincidently with and caused bythe rise in 
gold there has been a great decline in the rates of interest, and, 
strangely, claims that the debtor is compensated for the rise in the 
value of money by the ability to convert the debt into one bearing a 
lower rate of interest, or, as he calls it, resorting to ‘‘debt-conversion 
schemes.” 

He does not inform us how any compensation can be made to the 
the debtor for the time the debt has been running, as to which it can 
not be converted, nor for the enhanced amount exacted from the cur- 
rent earnings of labor by the rise in the value of money to pay taxes 
and the expenses of Government, nor for the loss entailed on the 
debtor whose property is mortgaged on long time, where the holder of 
the mortgage refuses to convert itinto an ee bearing a lower 
rate of interest than originally contracted for. He suggests no method 
by which to make whole those who have lost their property through 
sheriff's sale by reason of 3 and the rise in the value of 
money. Neither does he state how long it will be before the next 
confiscation is to take place, by reason of the continued operation of 
the cause that produced the But he has been frank enough 
to concede (what is never rn dee except when the money ques- 
tion is under discussion) that re has been a rise in the exchange- 
able value of gold, and conceded its natural sequence, a fall in the 
rates of interest. - 


IMPROVED METHODS OF PRODUCTION. 


In order to justify their position it becomes necessary for the ad- 
vocates of continued demonetization of silver to insist that the fall 
of prices is not due to the rise in the value of gold, but to improved 
methods of production, 

Whatever the cause to which it is to be ascribed, the undoubted 
fact is that a fall of prices throughout the western world set in 
concurrently with the reduction of the world’s money volume by the 
demonetization of silver. It was well understood at the time by 
those who had given consideration to the subject that demonetiza- 
tion alone would effect that result. This is manifest from an article 
in the London Daily News, a paper of exceedingly large circulation, 
quoted in the Journal of the Statistical Society of England for 1873, 
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As the annual new supply of gold throughout the world is reckoned at little 
more than 20,000,000}. ($100,000,000) and the usual demand for miscellaneous pur- 
poses is very large, it follows that, f the German Government 
licy, the strain upon existing stocks and currencies of gold be most severe. 
‘or n time, at least, unless the annual production of gold should suddenly increase, 
the money markets of the world are likely to bd perturbed by this bullion scarcity, 
and the fall in the value of gold— 
Which means the rise in prices that for some time had prevailed— 


of which so much has beon heard, will be checked or reversed. 


The yield of gold did not“ avery. increase,” and the intelligent 
prophecy of the Daily News was fully realized, not 1 to the 
extent of a check to the rising prices (or, as itis styled by the Daily 
News, a check to the“ fall in the value of gold”), but to the extent 
of an immediate rise in the value of that metal and a persistent and 
N fall in the general range of prices. 

his prophecy, that the „fall in the value of gold” would be 
checked by the demonetization of silver or, better, reversed by it, 
was welcome reading to the creditor and income classes of England 
and of the world. 

That it was “reversed,” and the value of gold appreciated, is as 
plain as that, one being subtracted from two, there is but one for a 
remainder, 

The immediate fall in prices of commodities was the natural, the 
anticipated, and the deliberately intended result of that movement. 

But we are now assured that this fall is not due to any monetary 
cause, but to the greater efficiency of machinery in the production 
of commodities. 

No advocate of an increased volume of money denies that in a few 
departments of manufacture there have since 1873 been improve- 
ments tending to economize labor and cheapen products; but they 
emphatically deny and challenge proof that improvements of mere 
detail in the manufacture of some articles will account for the ex- 
traordinary fall of price since that time in almost every product of 
industry. We are also told that the development of the system of 
transportation, both by land and sea, has tended to lower the price 
of commodities to the consumers, I grant it. But we had those 
improvements before 1873. 

he inventions made between 1873 and 1890, the period of falling 
rices, were no more important or radical in their effect on in- 
ustry, tended no more to cheapen commodities, than did those 
from 1850 to 1873, the period of rising prices. Indeed the inventions 
which preceded 1873 were as a whole much greater in scope, more 
far-reaching in result, and more revolutionary in their effects on in- 
dustry than those of the later period. All the great basic improve- 
ments had been invented and had been incorporated with the in- 
dustrial system of all civilized countries long before 1872, if we 
except the electric light and the telephone. e have had the steam 
engine, the cotton gin, and the spinning-jenny since the last century; 
the railroad and the steam-ship since the ’30s; the telegraph, the 
mechanical reaper, steam-plow, and other agricultural 1 se ving 
devices since the 40s; the sewing machine since 1854, and the Bes- 
semer process and steel rail since 1857. 

The forced construction into which their position drives the advo- 
cates of the gold standard is well illustrated in a recent number of 
a magazine of high standing in this country, in which I find the 
following: 


But, if it be je oh ae does not a debt incurred, say, ten years uire to- 
day more wheat or iron for its satisfaction than the sum could have t when 
first borrowed? Certainly, but the wheat or iron represents no more labor now 


than tt did ten years ago, and its increase in quantity stands for the new efficiency 
which applied science has bestowed on toil. 

Observe how deftly the writer places iron, in the manufacture of 
which there have admittedly been some improvements, in the same 
category with wheat, in the production of which the improvements 
within any recent period have been of the most trifling character. 
It will be exceedingly difficult to convince the farmers of this coun- 
try, whose mortgages are eating up the proceeds of their labor, 
that the enormons decrease in the debt-paying power of their prod- 
ucts is made up to them in “the new efficiency which applied 
science has bestowed on toil.” 

As well might it be maintained that the rise of prices and the con- 
current wave of universal prosperity, experienced after 1849, was not 
due to the increase of the world’s money stock from the mines of Cali- 
fornia and Australia, but to some sudden, unaccountable, and com- 
plete loss of all improvements theretofore attained in the arts and 
industries of the world. 


EFFECT OF CHECKS AND CLEARING-HOUSES. 


Bat it is said that checks, notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and the 
facilities afforded by clearing-houses effect such economy in the use 
of money that it goes farther now than formerly, and that therefore 
80 large aevolume of money as was formerly needed is not needed at 
present. .It is sought thus to escape the conclusion that the fall of 
prices is the result of a shri of the volume of money, or at least 
to imply that if the money volume has been shrinking the agencies 
mentioned have served to mitigate, if not entirely to counteract, the 
effects of such shrinkage, This is in substance to claim that, how- 


ever contracted the money volume of a country may become, the 


system of checks and clearing-houses—on the principle of the com- 
pensating balance—will expand in a proportion directly correspond- 
ing to the contraction of the currency; that the greater the reduction 


of the volume of money in the country the greater the increase in 
the transactions of the clearing-house. 

Nothing more absurd could be conceived. If this view were cor- 
rect, it would make no difference whether the amount of money in 
circulation were large or small, a million dollars would be as eftica- 
cious as $100,000,000 and even one dollar as effective as a million dol- 
lars; and if we suppose the last dollar to have disappeared from cir- 
culation, then, according to the sweeping and pretentious claims set 
up for the clearing-house system, we could dispense altogether with 
the use of money and rely exclusively on checks, drafts, and bills of 
exchange. 3 

‘That checks and clearing-honses are a great convenience to com- 
merce is not denied. They serve to a certain extent to make more 
effective the money volume of a country. By the clearing-house sys- 
tem of off-setting the demands of the several banks, one against the 
other, and requiring payment in cash of the balances only, 1 
amounts of loans may remain undisturbed and greater stability of 
industrial conditions be secured. b> 

Clearing-houses, however, were not established primarily for the 
convenience of commerce, but for the profit of bankers. Whatever 
amounts of money are economized by means of those institutions 
bring compensation, by way of interest, to the banks. We may, 
therefore, rely upon their being utilized to the utmost under all cir- 
cumstances. i 

But, however much checks and clearing-houses may economize 
the use of money, they are no novel devices. They are not some 
untried and newly invented instrumentalities. Checks have been 
in use ever since the invention of banks. The clearing-house system 
was established in this country in 1853. Contributing, as it does 
contribute, to the pecuniary profit of the banks by making possi- 
ble an economy in the use of invested money, which the banks have 
loaned ont and on which they are drawing interest, the system has 
grown with the 8 of the business of the country. It will 
undoubtedly continue to grow, but with no greater acceleration 
than population and business will warrant, 

As it has been a part of the banking machinery of the country for 
nearly forty years and during that period has been utilized to the 
utmost, the conditions of its existence and utilization have long since 
become static conditions. The demands for currency have borne re- 
lation to the needs of business, with clearing-honse facilities in full 
sight and operation; and at all seasons, in the adjustment of prices, 
those facilities have had full force and effect. Assuming that at any 
given period the business of the country were conducted witha given 
volume of money, plus a certain volume of clearing-house exchanges, 
then, at a later period, an increase of business would demand an in- 
crease in the volume of money, plus a proportionate increase in the 
volume of clearing-honse exchanges; having had this system in 

fall and effective use for forty years, it is as absurd to ascribe 

the fall of prices in the last half of that period to any economy in 

the use of money effected by the clearing-house system as it would 

be to ascribe to the same cause the directly opposite effect—the rise 

of prices—that took place in the first half of the same period. 
PROOF AFFORDED BY THE FALL OF INTEREST. 

If farther proof were needed that gold has risen in value, it is, as 
I maintain, to be found in the coincident fact of a decrease of rates 
of interest on first-class securities. That decrease has kept even 
step and pace with the rise in the value of money. 

he rise in the value of gold, as shown by comparison with large 
numbers of articles of commerce, has been between 35 and 40 per 
cent. The rate of interest on .ilt-ed securities shows a corre- 
sponding decline. But unfortunately for the struggling people of the 
country the fall in the rate of interest on farm mo es and on 
property remote from money centers has been nothing like so great, 
nor has it been so great as the fall in the price of agricultural lands 
and in the products of labor. 

I hold, therefore, that a new axiom should be added to the science 
of political economy, namely, that as the purchasing power of money 
increases its income-producing power decreases and in about the 
same ratio, and, conversely, when the purchasing ponor of money 
decreases its income-producirg power increases. In other words, 
when prices rise interest rises; when prices fallinterest falls. When 
money is increasing in volume and decreasing in value, prices rise, 
and its investment in productive enterprises becomes more profitable, 
and asa consequence interest rises. When it is decreasing in volume 
and consequently increasing in value; prices fall, investment in 
property and productive enterprises becomes precarious and unprofit- 
able, and, as a consequence, it avoids them, and seeks investment 
in bonds and gilt-edged securities, aptly termed “ money-futures,” 
which for years have been increasin and continne to increase, 

Some thirteen years ago I indulged in alittle prophecy concernin 
the rates of interest. I take no great credit to myself for if, bu 
in 1877—four years after the demonetization of silver—before the 
rates of interest had materially fallen and when the same conten- 
tion was made that is made now, namely, that money was cheap be- 
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cause interest was low and that the policies of the country were 
wise because our credit stood on such a high plane, I submi to 
Congress the report of the Monetary Commission, from which I 
quote: 


Money can be borrowed readily only upon such securities as bonds which are 
based on the unlimited tax-levying power of the Government, or upon the bonds 
and stocks of first-class trunk: lines of railroad corporations, whose t and 
fare rates are practically a tax upon the entire population and resources of the 
regions which they traverse and supply. The competition among capitalists to 
loan money on these more ample sec es has become very keen, and such securi- 
ties command money at unprecedentedly low rates. These low and lowering rates 
of interest, instead of denoting financial strength and industrial 3 are u 
gauge of increasing prostration. Large accumulations of money in finan cen- 
ters, instead of being caused by the overflow of a healthful circulation, or even a 
gaont of a sufficient circulation, are unmistakable evidence of a congested con- 

ition caused by a decreasing and insufficient circulation. The readiness with 
which Government bonds bearing a very low rate of interest are taken, instead of 
showing that the credit of the Government has improved, is melancholy evidence 
of the prostrated condition to which industry and trade bave been reduced. 

There need be no haste in refanding the public debt at the rates now proposed 
and considered low. Unless the progress of the commercial world in the policy of 
contracting money by demonetizing silver is checked, bearing a much lower 
_rate of interest than any yet offered will be gladly accepted by rea Henao here and 
in Europe. When the money stock is diminishing and prices are falling, the lender 
not only receives interest, but finds a profit in the greatly increased value of the 
prine: when it is returned to him. A loan of money madein 1809, if repaid in 1848, 
we vo been repaid with an addition of 145 per cent. in the purchasing power 
of principal and interest, besides all the interest paid. Those who have loaned 
money to this Government since 1861 have already received nearly as much inthe 
increased value of their — A st as in interest, and all the probabilities are, in 
respect to the four per cent. thirty-year national bonds sow DAAR negotiated, if 
they are redeemed fold, that more profit will be made by the augmentation in 
the value of principal than through interest. Indeed thesigns of the times are that 
the bonds of a country possessing the unbounded resources and stable institutions 
of the United States, 8 in gold at the end of thirty years without any inter- 
est whatever. would, through the increaseof the value of that metal, prove a most 
profitable investment. 


All the facts of the situation to-day fully bear out the statements 
I then made. 

So determined are the advocates of the single gold standard in 
defending the wisdom of its maintenance that Facts whose existence 
would at ordinary times be readily admitted are, during a discus- 
sion of the money question, pointedly denied. For example, within 
the past few weeks we have seen in various eastern newspapers con- 
tributions from prominent writers taking direct issue with the advo- 
cates of silver as to the prevalence of general distress throughout 
the country. They declare that there is no such distress, assert that 
they have looked for it in vain, and derisively inquire where it is. 

Perhaps the best authority I can cite in response to this inquiry 
is the principal commercial daily 2 7 5 of the East, the New Yor 
Joarnal of Commerce, itself one of the most ardent and uncompro- 
mising advocates of the gold standard. In an editorial article in 
its issue of January 11, 1890, that journal said: 


FAILURES IN BUSINESS. 


The public have been startled by the announcement that during the year 1889 
there were 11,719 business failures in the United States, against 10,587 in 1888 and 
9,740 in 1887. The estimated liabilities of last year's insolvents were $140,359,000 
and the assets were $70,599,000, against $120, 242,000 liabilities and $61,999,000 assets 
for the failures of the revious year. Thus the failures in 1889 were more in nnm- 
ber and far ter in liabilities than fer 1888, and the proportion of assets to the 
obligations shows that the total insolvency was more disastrous. Why in a sea- 
son of profound peace, with no blighting frosts or withering dronghts, and the 
most a ant yield from the field, forest, and mine, so many in business have 
gone to the wall, no one seems able to answer. Many have tried their hand ata 
solution of the problem, and not one, as far as we can discover, has satisfied even 
himself with the result of his investigations. 


HAS SILVER FALLEN? 


In order to ascertain whether silver really has or has not fallen 
in value, it is necessary that all the facts be taken into account 
and the situation looked at from a correct pointof view. Ifa person 
be seated in a boat that is headed to the stream and wishes to test 
whether or not he is making headway he must keep in view not the 
stream, but the shore. The occupant of a railroad car who observes 
a moving train on a contiguous and parallel track, frequently thinks 
his own train at a stand-still, when in fact it may be in motion. 

Whenever a rise or fall ae to take place in PIS prios of any 
one article or commodity, that is to say, whenever a difference takes 
place in the relation which that article bears to money—all other 
commodities remaining unchanged—such difference must naturally 
and proper! be attributed to changed conditions affecting the com- 
modity, and not to a change in the value of money. But wherever 
there is a fall in prices throughout the whole range of commodities 
then itis clear that this change is mainly due toa change in the value 
of money. Such however is the force of education and habit that 
the masses of the people are slow to suspect any change in the 
standard by which they have been accustomed to gauge or meas- 
ure all values. Indeed they find it difficult to understand how un- 
der any circumstances any change can take place in it. Having 
their eyes fixed on the standard, and on that alone, they naturally 
attribute to the articles measured, and not to the standard, an 
difference that may seem to arise in the relation they bear to skok 
other, > 

But the apparent is not always the real. Nothing seems more 
warranted by the evidence of our senses than that the earth isa 


For thousands 


stationary object, while the sun revolves around if. 
of years the world was convinced of the truth of the geocentric 


theory of the universe, and millions of men have lived and died in 
the confident belief that this planet was immovably fixed in space, 
while the sun was a rolling and ever-shifting body. Even yet, 
among the mass of mankind, so ever-present is this impression, 
derived from ocular demonstration, that in spite of the declara- 
tions of science the world continues in common use the phrases 
which originally described the process that took 3 men un- 
derstood it; hence we speak of the“ rising“ and of the “ setting” 
of the san. In the same way we speak of the rise or fall in the 
value of commodities, without being particular to note whether the 
change that has taken place is strictly a change in the value of the 
article itself or a change in the money with which its value is meas- 
ured. PerhapsI can best illustrate my meaning by an allegory: 


THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARDS—THE ALLEGORY OF THE CLOCKS, 


In an ancient village there once stood a gold clock, which, ever 
since the invention of clocks, had been the measure of time for the 
people of that village. They were proud of its beauty, its workman- 
ship, its musical stroke, and the unfailing regularity with which it 
heralded the passing hours. This clock had been endeared to all 
the inhabitants of the village by the hallowed associations 
with which it was identified. Generation after generation it had 
called the children from far and wide to attend the village school ; 
its fresh morning peal had set the honest villagers to labor; its noon- 
day notes had called them to refreshment; its welcome evenin 
chime had summoned them to rest. From time immemorial, on ali 
festive occasions, it had rung out its merry tones to assemble the 
young ople on the green; and on the Sabbath it had advertised 
to all the countryside the hour of worship in the village church. 
So perfect was its mechanism that it never needed repair. So 
proud were the people of this wonderful clock that it became the 
standard for all the country round about, and the time which it 
kept came to be known as the gold standard of time, which was uni- 
versally admitted to be correct and unchanging. . 

In the course of time there wandered that way a queer character, 
a clockmaker, who being fully instructed in the inner workings of 
time-tellers, and not having inherited the traditions of that villas e, 
did not regard this clock with the veneration accorded to it by the 
natives. Totheir astonishment he denied that there was really any 
such thing as a gold standard of time; and in order to prove that the 
material, gold, did not monopolize all the qualities charactcristic 
of clocks, he placed alongside the guld clock, another clock, of sil- 
ver, and set both clocks at 12 noon. For a long time the clocks 
ran along in almost perfect accord, their only disagreement being 
that of an occasional second or two, and even that disagreement 
only at rare intervals, such as might naturally occur with the best 
of clocks. But the council of the village, in their admiration for 
the gold clock, passed an ordinance requiring that all the weights 
(the motive power) of the silverclock, except one, be removed from 
it and attached to those of the gold clock. Instantly the clocks be- 
gan to fall apart, andone day, as the sun was pening se meridian, the 

ands of the gold clock were observed to indicate the hour of 1, while 
those of the silver clock indicated 12.15. At this everybody in the 
village ridiculed the silver clock, derided the silver standard, and 
hurled epithets at the individual who had had the temerity to 
doubt the infallibility of the gold standard. 

Finally, the 8 between the clocks went so far that it 
was noon by the gold standard when it was only 6 a. m. by the 
silver standard, so that those who were guided by the gold stand- 
ard, notwithstanding that it was yet the gray of the morning, in- 
sisted on eating their mid-day meal because the gold standard in- 
dicated that it must be noon. And when the sun was high in the 
heavens and its light was shining warm and refulgent on the dusty 
streets of the village, those who observed the gold standard had al- 
ready eaten supper and were preparing for bed. 

But this state of things could not last. It was clear that the dif- 
ference between the standards must be reconciled or all industry 
would be disarranged and the village ruined. 

Discussion was rife among the villagers as to the cause of the dif- 
ference. Some said the silver clock had lost time; others that both 
clocks had lost time, but the silver clock more than the gold; while 
others again asserted that both clocks had gained time, but that the 
gold clock had gained more than the silver clock, 

While this discussion was at its height a philosopher came along 
and observing the excitement on the subject remarked, ‘‘ By meas- 
uring two things, one against the other, youcan never arrive at any 
determination as to which has changed. Instead of disputing as to 
whether one clock has lost or another gained would it not be well to 
consult the sun and the stars and ascertain exactly what has hap- 

ned?“ 
home demurred to this because, as they asserted, the gold standard 
was unchanging and was always right, no matter how much it might 
seem to be wrong; others agreed that the philosopher’s advice should 
be taken. Upon consulting the sun and the stars it was discovered 
that what had happened was that both clocks had gained in time 
but that the gain of the silver clock had been very slight, while that 
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of the gold clock had been so great as to disturb all industry and 
destroy all correct sense of time. 

Notwithstanding this demonstration, there were many who ad- 
hered to the belief that the gold standard was correct and unchang- 
ing, and insisted that what appeared to be its aberrations were not 
in reality due to any fault of the gold clock, but to some convulsion 
of nature by which the solar system had been disarranged and the 
planets made to move irregularly in their orbits. 

Some of the people also remembered having heard at the village 
inn, from travelers returning from the East, that silver clocks were 
the standard of time in India and other barbarous countries, while 
in countries of a more advanced civilization gold clocks were the 
standard. They therefore feared that the use of the silver clock 
might have the effect of degrading the civilization of the village by 
placing it alongside India and other barbarous countries. And al- 
though the t mass of the ple really believed, from the dem- 
onstration made, that the silver standard of time was the better one, 
yet this objection was so momentons that they were puzzled what 
course to pursue, and at last advices were consulting the manufact- 
urers of gold clocks as to what was best to be done. 

Now our gold-standard men are in the position of those who first 
refuse to look at anything beyond the two things, gold and silver, 
to see what has happened, bai who, when it is finally demonstrated 
that all other things retain their former relations to silver, still per- 
sist that the law which makes ars an unchanging standard of 
measure is more immutable than that which holds the stars in their 
courses. If they will compare gold and silver with commodities in 
general, to see how the metals have maintained their relations, not 


each to the other, but to all other things, they will find that, instead of | Cheese 


a fall having taken place in the value of silver, the change that has 
really taken place is a rise in the value of both gold and silver, the 
rise in silver being relatively slight while that of gold has n 
ruinously pres And those who do not shut their eyes to the truth 
must see that the change of relation between the metals has been 
effected by depriving silver of its legal-tender function, as the want 
of accord between the clocks was brought abont by depriving the 
silver clock of a portion of its motive power,the weights. The 
only Shing es has prevented a greater divergency between the 
metals is the limited coinage by the United States—the single weight 
that, withheld from the gold clock, prevented its more rninous 
gain. 
PURCHASING POWER OF SILVER IN 1873 AND 1889, 


If I can show that for a period of seventeen years, since its demon- 
etization in 1873, silver has lost none of its purchasing power, none of 
its command over commodities; that is to say, if I can show that 4123 
grains of silver to-day, uncoined, and shorn by hostile legislation of 
its principal element of valae—the money use—will buy as much as 
would 412} grains of silver in 1873 (when our silver dollar bore a pre- 
minm over gold) of all the articles that enter into the daily consump- 
= of the people, it must be manifest that silver has not fallen in 
value. 

J present a table which I shall ask to have inserted in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks, moning the purchasing power of 4124 grains 
of silver, nine-tenths fine, in 1873 and 1890, respectively, so far as 
concerns several leading articles of daily consumption. 


Comparative purchasing power of 4124 grains silver, nine-tenths fine 
in 1873 and 1890, respectively. 5 i 


412} grains silver would buy— 
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From this table it conclusively appears that while in 1873 thestand- 
ard silver dollar of 4124 grains, which then bore a premium over 
the gold dollar, would purchase four-fifths of a bushel of wheat ; to- 
day the same quantity of silver, without the advantage of coinage 
and merely as bullion, will also buy four-fifths of a bushel of wheat, 
the only difference between the figures for the two years being that 
at the present time 412} grains of silver bullion, as will be seen by the 
table, will buy a fraction of a bushel more than would 412} grains of 
coined silver in 1873. : 

If, then, silver has fallen, it ismanifestly not in its relation to wheat. 

By the same table it is shown that the silver dollar of 1873, con- 
taining 412} grains of silver, nine-tenths fine, would purchase one 
and eight-tenths bushels of corn; in 1890, a like number of ins of 
silver, uncoined and estimated at its gold value, will pure one 
and nine-tenths bushels of corn. Here again the advantage is 


slightly in favor of the 412} grains of silver bullion of 1890. This 
shows conclusively that silver has not fallen in its relation to corn. 

The figures of the same table show that in 1873 a coined silver dol- 
lar of 412} taraia would buy 5 pounds of cotton; to-day 412} grains 
of uncoined silver will buy 63 pounds of cotton. From this it a 
pears that silver has not fallen relatively to cotton, the great staple 
of universal use, but that, on the contrary, it has advanced some- 
what in its purchasing power when compared with that article. 

In order to present the question from another point of view I sub- 
mit another table showing the number of grains of silver that are 
required in 1890 and the number which were required in 1873 to buy 
a bushel of wheat, a bushel of corn, &c., by which it will even more 
en appear that silver has not fallen in value in respect to com- 
modities. 


Comparative purchasing power of silver bullion, in grains, nine-tenths 
Jine, in 1873 and 1890, respectively. i 


1873. 1880. 
Articles. Legal tender. Commodity, 
Grains silver. Grains silver. 
e EATE E A per bushel. 474.3 468 
223. 9 209. 25 
77. 55 61,42 
8, 662. 5 7, 560 
5, 465. 62 750 
31.97 35.1 
76.31 89. 1 
47.44 59. 4 
42. 07 39, 82 
90. 52 76. 68 
From this table it will be seen that in 1873 it required 474 grains 


of standard silver, in the form of coined dollars, to buy one bushel 
of wheat; in 1890, only 468 grains of standard silver (and that medy 
in bullion form, or in other words, at its market value) are requi 

to buy a bushel of wheat. This does not show that silver has fallen 
in value, in its relation to wheat, but, on the contrary, that it has 
risen in value. 

In 1873 it required 224 grains of silver to buy a bushel of corn; 
to-day only 209 grains of silver are required to buy the same quan- 
tity. These figures fail to prove that silver has fallen in value in 
its relation to corn. On the contrary, again, it has risen. 

In 1873 a pound of cotton could not be for less than 773 grains 
of silver; to-day the same pound of cotton can be bought for 61 

ins of silver. Silver, therefore, has not fallen, but risen in value 
in its relation to cotton. 

In 1873 96 grains of silver were required to buy one dozen eggs; 
to-day only 76 grains of silver are required to buy the same quantity 
of eggs. Silver therefore has not fallen, but risen in value, in its re- 
lation to eggs. 

These comparisons might be continued with the same results as to 
a t majority of the articles entering into general use. 

These figures demonstrate that in its relation to all commodities 
that enter into the daily consumption silver has not fallen in value, 
but, as is clearly seen, while holding a remarkably steady ratio to 
commodities, has slightly increased in value, asis shown by the fact 
that a less number of grains of the metal are to-day required to pur- 
chase the same quantity of the commodities mentioned than were 
required in 1873. 

n relation to what, then, is it that silver has fallen? As it has 
not fallen in relation to commodities, there remains but one thing 
in relation to which it can be said to have fallen, and that one thing 
is gold. The phrase “the fall of silver” is the ingenious and cun- 
ning invention by which it is sought to cast on that metal the dis- 
credit of depreciation rather than subject gold to the suspicion of 
any change whatever. The term to correctly describe what has 
taken place would be “the rise of gold;” but that term is 8 - 
lously avoided, as implying that gold does not remain immova ly 
fixed. That gold has risen, however, admits of no doubt, except to 
those who willfully shut their eyes to facts of common observation. 
The true test of the increasing or decreasing value of one thing 
is not to compare it with any other one thing, but with a large range 
of commodities generally dealt in. It is not of so much importance 
to know how much gold can be bought with a given amount of sil- 
ver as it is to know how much bread, how much meat, and how 
much clothing can be bought, and how much of all the things that 
are necessary to the comfort and well-heing of the people can be 
bought with that amount Of silver. 


PROOF THAT GOLD HAS RISEN. 


In order to demonstrate that gold has risen, I will bring side by 
side the gold prices of a number of leading commodities of com- 
merce in 1873 and 1899, respectively, and the amount in silver bull- 
ion that in 1889 would purchase an equal quantity of the same com- 
modities, by a table prepared at my request by the Bureau of Statis- 
ties of the ‘Treasury Department. 
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Average export prices of the following-named domestic commodities for the 
— — as June 30. 1873 and 1889. 


Average price of the year ending 
June 30 — 


nit ot 1880 
Commodities. = 
In 
silver 
bullion. 
$0. 108 
.212 
118 
Corn -650 
Cotton: 
Unmanufactured, not Sea Isl- | Pounds 127 
and. 
` 083 
. 087 
5. 480 4.074 
2. 498 1. 220 
4114 2.778 
. 092 - 097 
. 253 „287 
071 -070 
092 07 
110 084 
1.312 1. 119 
7. 6. 020 


What does an examination of this table show? It shows beyond 
ute that gold has risen in value. 
bushel of wheat according to the fi of the Bureau of 
Statistics, cost $1.14 in gold or silver in 1873, and which, as will be 
seen by the table, still commands 51.12 in silver bullion, will to-day 
bring — 87 cents in gold. 

A of cotton that in 1873 cost the purchaser, in gold or silver, 
16 cents, and which still commands 13 cents in silver bullion, will 
bring ony 10 cents in gold. 

A pound of cheese that in 1873 cost the purchaser 11} cents in 

ld or silver, and which now brings 12 cents in silver bullion, will 
Erin only 9 cents in gold. 

A l of flour which in 1873 cost the purchaser $6.60 in fold or 
ara roy pyres to-day commands $6.02 in silver bullion, will bring 

ut 84.70 > 

A pound of butter that in 1873 brought 18.4 cents in gold or silver, 
and now commands 20.8 cents in silver bullion, will bring but 16.6 
cents in gold, 

Notwithstanding that 412} grains of uncoined silver will 8 buy 
as much of the leading articles of commerce as the coined gold dollar 
would buy in 1873, yet the advocates of the gold standard characterize 
itasa72-cent dollar. Then the gold dollar of 1873 was a72-cent dollar. 
If the gold dollar of to-day be an honest and equitable dollar, that of 
1873, which was worth much less, was a swindling and dishonest one; 
andif gold continues to advance as it has been advancing—and with 
the declining output of that metal there is no reason why it should 
not—it will be but a short time before any other kind of dollar whose 
valuo may be equal to that of the present goa dollar will be stig- 
matized as a swindling 72-cent dollar. There never was a dollar 
coined that did not legally and practically contain 100 cents. But 
the creditors stigmatize a dollar of the value of the gold and silver 
dollar of 1873 as a 72-cent dollar. May not the debtors, with much 
2 propriety, denounce the gold dollar of to-day as a 140-cent 


According to the admissions of the royal commission of Englan 
the gold dollar of to-day is to the producers of this country, m. 
by their products, already at a premium of between 30 and 40 per cent, 
over the gold dollar of 1873. The advocates of the gold standard have 
no sympathy with our farmers and manufacturers who have to pay, in 
commodities, a premium of 30 to 40 per cent. on gold, to en aeea 

ty a 

t have to pay even a small premium in any form. 
They that the money system of a population of 65,000,000 shall, 
like aninverted pyramid, be made to rest upon its apex in order to en- 
able a few importers, most of whom are residents of foreign countries, 
to make their payments abroad in gold. 

Verily, Mr. ent, the ar gold standard is an expensive 
luxury for our people to maintain. k 

Those who deride silver as a money-metal indulgein feeble aitempts 
at sarcasm by inquiring why we do not advocate the use of tin and 
brass as money. They speak and write as though the idea of using 
silver as money were a recent discovery or invention of people en- 
gaged in silver mining. The 3 the fact that the standard 

ver dollar of the United States, which, with much satisfaction, th 
stigmatize as a 72-cent dollar, requires a gold dollar toobtainit. It 
is worth a gold dollar in London, in Berlin, in Vienna, in Saint Peters- 
burg, in M d, in Havana, and in all countries having commercial 
relations with tho United States. It can at once be exchanged into 


| yam 838 extreme anxiety at the bare 


the money of any country with only the slight deduction of cost of 
shipment to this country, as is the case in the United States with 
notes of the Bank of England, which are redeemable in gold, 

Our silver dollar is not money in foreign countries and it is to our 
advantage that it is not, for were it money anywhere else than in 
this country we could not rely on itsremaining here to maintain that 
steadiness of prices indispensable to prosperity. But, if any of our 
silver dollars are found abroad, let no one suppose he can get them 
by serpy Sai grains of silver bullion for each dollar. He will find 
7 will cost him precisely as much gold as it passes for in the United 

tates. 

SOME EFFECTS OF THE RISE OF GOLD, 


If a cotton-planter in 1873 owed $10,000 he could then have paid it 
with 60,975 pounds of cotton, To-day, by reason of the ine 
command which gold has over commodities, it would take 101,010 
pounds of cotton to pay that $10,000, notwithstanding that the 
money in which the debtor has paid the interest has each year become 
more valuable than it was at the time he contracted to pay it. 


could then have paid it with 70,422 yards of uncolored cotton cloth ; 
e rise in the value of gold it would require 147,059 
y that debt, without taking into account the amount lost 


ard countries. Instead of owning their farms they will tenants 
and . condition but little in advance of that which 
prevailed in feudal days. 

Machiavelli, describing a turbulent period in the history of Flor- 
ence, said: 


The people perished, but the brigands throve. 


The brigandage of the Middle Ages, whether in Italy or elsewhere 
was a criminal defiance of law, but it was pursued at some risk an 
under manifest disadvantages. The brigand took his lifein his hands. 
He knew that his ‘pepe. bene unlawful; and, although ruthlessin his 
work, the method by which he exacted ransom of his occasional vie- 
tim was less destructive to the prosperity of the community than 
the fs — brigandage of to-day, by which, through a vicious sys- 
tem of money, the great mass of the people are despoiled of their 
property.. The distinguishing characteristic of the ean gy of 
the nineteenth century is that it wae ee observes all legal 
forms and is conducted in the name of honor, honesty, good morals 
and ‘sound finance.” Mortgages are foreclosed only in accordance 
with law, and the unearned increment which results from the in- 
creased and increasing value of the money is transferred from the 
debtor to the creditor, with punctilious regard for the statutes. 

The demands of the brigand were enforced with guns and pistols ; 
those of the creditor are enforced with bonds and mortgages; both 
exactions cruel and unjust, one by violence, the other by law. But, 
in the latter case, so indirect is the method of operation that many 
of those who are benefited by it are unaware of the perpetration of 
oy wrong. So subtle is the process that the change seems to be 
only a change in the price of commodities, and thousands of men 
who would scorn consciously to exact from any one more than a 
just return for money loaned are beneficiaries of this vicious and 
ruinous system. 

With regard to the great body of the working masses it is some- 
times said they have no cause for complaint, that their condition now 
is better than ever before. 

But, Mr. President, it is not porogi that men are better off than 
they have been. When we reflect that nine-tenths of the inventions 
and improvements constituting all the material features of the civ- 
ilization of this 8 have been made by working men, it is man- 
ifest that they are entitled to much more of the comforts and conven- 
ience of life than are now accessible to them. By watchful, re- 
peated, and aggressive efforts 79 7 5 their trade organizations, the 
workingmen in many branches have enabled to keep wages from 
sinking and occasionally to secure an advance; but, during a period 
of falling prices, what is ed in this T by those who are — 
at work is lost to the w class as a whole by the remission 
idleness of of their number. 

The statisticians who seem to epic et it by some propaganda to 

roye by figures that prosperity prevails point exultantly to the 
t that the wages of the working people seem constantly to have 
increased while prices are falling, and they cite this to prove that 
low prices are consistent with p erity. They leave entirely out 
of the account the large numbers of workmen who of necessity are 
relegated to idleness on account of the lack of profit in business. 

If you go into the workshops of any large manufacturing enter- 

prise, while prices are low and lowering, and ask the managers what 
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they now do when a strike occurs among the workmen, they will tell 
you they find it impossible to shut down, because they have contracts 
extending through time that they must fill, but, tey add, We pay 
the wages demanded and we reduce the number of the empleyo 

If there are a thousand workmen employed, getting $2 per 
day, that would be a wage fund of $2,000 a day. if when prices 
fail and business becomes dull, the employers should want to reduce 
the pay of each workman to $1.50 a day, and if the workmen, by 
striking, should prevent that d and if, then, 25 per cent. of 
their number should be discharged, the loss to the working class, as 
a body, and to the community at large, would be the same as though 
the wages were reduced to 81.50 a day. Until these people who pre- 
sent statistics can show us how many laborers are left out of employ- 
ment there is no possibility of arriving at any correct conclusion as to 
what the wage fund is and how much wages are paid. 

The loss to society is much greater when 25 per cent. of the people 
are unemployed than if all continued at work upon a 25 cent. re- 
duction of wages, because the relegation to idleness of 25 per cent. 
of the workmen reduces the producing force and lessens correspond- 
ingly the aggregate annual production. 

INTEREST OF THE MINIXG STATES IN THE REMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 

Those who in the Senate and in the other House of Congress rep- 
resent mining constituencies are taunted with the selfish er. 
of advancing the interests of their own States at the expense of t 
of the country. It is sought to discredit the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent on this floor, on the ground that the people, 
being largely silver miners, have a personal interest in the remoneti- 
zation of silver. 

‘The silver miners, Mr. President, need no defense here or elsewhere. 
They have asked no favors from the Government and ask none now. 
They are bold, adventurous, and self-reliant men, who have wan- 
dered across alkaline deserts and over pathless mountains, braved 
the assaults of hostile savages, the miasma of the Isthmus, and the 
storms of the Cape, and have planted the flag of a high civilization 
on the western confines of this Republic. No more patriotic or pub- 
lic-spirited class of citizens can be found within the borders of the 
Union. Their business is an honorable one. When they entered 
upon it they, in common with other citizens, had the warrant of 
time and the authority of all writers and thinkers on political econo- 
my for the belief that silver was, and would ever be, a money metal, 
entitled to that full credit which from time immemorial had been 
accorded to it. Silver, equally with gold, had been consecrated by 
all the ages to the money use, and was dedicated to such use by the 
Constitution of the United States, 

When the Constitution declared that Congress should have power 
t to coin money and regulate the value thereof” and that no State 
shall * * make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment of debts,” it warranted the belief, on the part of all who adopted 
the calling and undertook the business of mining, that gold and silver 
would continue to be money metals in the sense in which they had 
been for thousands of years in the past. The silver miners were war- 
ranted in presuming that when the Constitation esteemed so highly 
the tender function in the two metals, gold and silver, as that 
it prohibited the States from making anything a legal tender except 

of those two metals, it would not warrant the Congress of the 
United States in 8 one of those metals the power of legal 
tender and conferring that imperial function exclusively on the other. 
Silver mining is a business requiring for its successful prosecution 
skill, experience, and energy, while nine-tenths of the gold of the 
world has come from placers, requiring neither organization, capi- 
tal, nor skilled labor. 

The production of gold is much more a matter of accident and much 
more liable to fluctuation than is the case with silver. The silver 
miners therefore had a right to believe that so long as 23.22 grains of 
pure gold should be entitled to recognition as one dollar 371.25 grains 
of pure silver would continue to be entitled to like recognition as one 
dollar and would the legal-tender function as such for the 
liquidation of all debts, public and W On the strength of this 
warranty of the Constitution and of the unbroken experience of the 
ages, large sums of money were invested in mining property and in 

e employment of labor to develop the mines of the country. On the 
stren of this belief and conviction, shared in by all the people of 
the United States, that gold and silver would both remain the money 
metals of the world, debts to an enormous extent were incurred, and 
it was confidently believed that both metals would for all time be 
available for the payment of those debts. 

The silver miners had learned from the history of mining, as well as 
from hard and bitter experience, that the mines might at anymoment 
cease to yield, in which case their occupation would be gone and the 
capital invested would be atotal loss. But they didnot suppose that 
the verdict of all time would be reversed or that the implied warranty 
of the Constitution of the United States would be disregarded. They 
did not believe that either one of the money metals would ever be 
demonetized. And if a doubt had entered their minds on that sub- 
25 they would e N suppose that gold rather than silver would 

demonetized, gold being too limited in quantity to answer alone 
the purposes of money in a rapidly advancing civilization, its yield 
being uncertain and capricious, and the prospect of a continued and 
sufficient supply becoming less from year to year. 


But, Mr. President, the degree of special interest which the min- 
ing States have in this measure is not to be compared with that of 


the other States of the Union. 

According to the report of the Director of the Mint, the total quan- 
tity of silver produced in the United States in the eleven years from 
1878 to 1888 inclusive was 406,210,000 fineounces. According to the 
same authority the commercial value of that silver was $436,260,000 
and the coin: value $525,145,000. A very simple process of arith- 
metic shows that the difference between the commercial and the 
coinage value of that silver was $88,885,000, oran average of $8,080,544 
each year. Assuming that amount to have been the annual differ- 
ence between the coinage and commercial value of silver for the five 
years preceding 1878, we must add to the $88,885,000 the sum of 
$40,402,220, making a total of $129,287,220 as the amount which the 
silver miners, not of Nevada, but of the whole United States in the 
seventeen years ending 1889, lost by the demonetization of silver. 

Having thus demonstrated in dollars and cents the degree of self- 
ishness which, as is charged, is the motive of the miners in advocating 
the remonetization of silver, let us glance at the degree of selfishness 
which may be said to impel other classes of the community to advo- 
cate the same cause. x 


INTEREST OF THE NON-MINING STATES IN REMONETIZATION. 


The price of cotton for the year 1873, in gold or silver (then of 
equal power), was 16.4 cents per pound. The price in 1889 was 9.9 


cents. 

ices yield of cotton for 1889 was 7,000,000 bales, or 3,500,000,000 

unds. 

Had not silver been demonetized that cotton would have brought 
as good a price to-day as it did in 1873. At the price of 1873 the ac- 
count would have stood 3,500, 000, 000 pounds, at 16.4 cents, $574,- 
000,000. At the price of 1889 the account stands 3,500, 000, 000 pounds, 
at 9.9 cents, 500,000, showing a loss in debt-paying and tax-pay- 
ing power on cotton alone (only one article of merchandise) in the 
single year 1889, by reason of the fall in prices caused by the demoneti- 
zation of silver, of $227,500,000. 

Having shown that the loss to the silver miners by the discount 
on silver for the seventeen years from 1873 to 1839 was less than 
$130,000,000, it will be seen that the loss in one single year to the 
cotton planters of the United States is greater by $90, „000 than 
the total loss for the entire seventeen years to the silver miners of 
the country. 

But, inasmuch as the cotton crop of 1889 was exceptionally large, 
I will, for the purpose of my computation, discard it, and assume 
instead that an av © yield for the years between 1873 and 1889 
would be 5,000,000 bales per annum—which is a fairaverage and by 
no means high—5,000,000 bales, of 500 pounds each, are equal to 
2,500,000,000 pounds. 

At the price of 1873 the result of each year would be 2,500,000,000 
pounds, at 16.4 cents, $410,000,000. 

According to the figures given by the Bureau of Statistics the aver- 
age price received each year of the seventeen was 13.1 cents ee 
ene 2,500,000,000 pounds, at 13.1 cents perpound, equal $327,000,- 

„showing a difference of $83,000,000, that being the average each 
separate year for seventeen years, oratotal sum forthe entire period 
of $1,411,000,000, which represents the loss in debt and tax paying 
power suffered by the cotton-planters by reason of the demonetiza- 
tion of silver, 

This isthe enormons tribute which has been exacted of the cotton 
industry of this country in behalf of the gold “standard” and of 
those who, for their own pecuniary advantage, cunningly induced 
the Con of the United States to demonetize silver. This is the 
sum which the planters of this country have lost in debt-paying and 
tax-paying power by that mad act of folly. As will be seen ata 
pumos; itis a loss vastly in excess of that suffered by the silver States 

n the discount on the price of silver bullion. 

So that, if the silver miners are taunted with having a personal 
interest in the success of the movement for the fall remonetization 
of silver, the cotton planter must be placed in the same category, 
and with tenfold more reason. 

A like computation with regard to wheat will show a loss in debt- 
paying and tax-paying power of not less than $100,000,000 a year to 
the farmers of the North and West, by reason of the demonetization 
of silver, a total of $1,700,000,000 in the article of wheat alone in 
seventeen years. 

Thus a loss, wholly unnecessary, of more than 83,000, 000, 000 in 
debt-paying and tax-paying power is shown to have been inflicted 
on the farmers and cotton-planters of this country. 

In comparison with this enormous loss to farmers and planters, 
how paltry is the loss of $8,000,000 a year suffered by silver 
miners. 

But, however large the direct loss to the debtors and to the coun- 
23 reason of falling prices, the losses that are indirect are of in- 
finitely greater magnitude and stand out like a great mountain of 
wrong superimpo: upon the most deserving class in the commu- 
nity, whose interests if should be the paramount duty of Govern- 
ment to protect, a wrong more calamitous in its consequences than 
s of the multitudinous wrongs which a shrinking volume of money 
inflicts upon society. 
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ENOSMOUS LOSS OF POTENTIAL WKALTH THROUGH INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. 
The political economist, Mr. President, deals with ds | in esse 
I propose for a moment to 


and prodacers em nae with prop- 
erty in posse and ucers unemployed. The wealth which the po- 
litical economist discusses is realized wealth; that to which I now 
briefly invite your serious consideration is the wealth that might 
be and would be brought into existence were the energies of all 
the people ntilized. For, while it has attracted but little attention 
from writers on economic science, it will be found upon examination 
that the non-employment of its members is incomparably the greatest 
loss which an increase in the value of money and the consequent dis- 
organization of industry inflicts on society. 

The great writers and thinkers on economic subjects discuss with 
care the elements that enter into the production and distribution of 
wealth. They follow in detail the manufactured article through 
all its stages, from the crude material to the finished product; and, 
when completed, they conduct it through the intricate channels by 
which it reaches the hands of the consumer. The test considera- 
tion is bestowed upon the labor employed and the wealth resulting 
therefrom, but scarcely any thought is given to the immeasurable 
mass of potential wealth not produced, but lying latent in the brains 
and hands of the millions who are condemned to involuntary idle- 
ness. 

While no mere sum in arithmetic can represent the enormous loss 
suffered by a nation through this cause, let us see whether we can 
arrive by figures at an approximate conception, at least, of the loss of 
wages which it entails upon the working masses, and the corre- 
spouding loss of wealth to the country. 
The most thorough and painstaking investigation into the condi- 

tious of labor in this country has been that which for many years 
has been conducted by the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor. Its work 
has been universally admitted to be free from bias anddevoid of all 
attempt to establish any special hobby or to force, by figures, the 
proof of any preconceived theory. 


SOME STATISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


An examination of the work of that bureau shows that, in 1887, 
there were 816,470 persons en in 9 in the State of 
Massachusetts. Of those, 241,589, or nearly 30 per cent., were idle 
during some part of the year, ranging from one to six or more 
months. The average of their unemployed time was about four 
months, or one-third of the year. 

Now, 240,000 people idle for one-third of their whole time is equiv- 
alent, in money loss, to the total idleness of one-third of that num- 
ber, or 80,000 people, for the entire year. The whole number of 
persons enrolled for labor in the State bir 816,470, this is equiv- 
alent to the total idleness of one-tenth of the people engaged in all 
occupations. 

If a number equivalent to one-tenth of the people in all occupa- 
tions are idle twelve months in the year in a State like Massachusetts, 
where labor is better o ized, better classified, and more efliciently 
ordered than elsewhere in this country, it can not be presumed that 
any other State of the Union will exhibit a smaller proportion of 
unemployed laborers. 

The Census Report of 1880 states the number of persons 5 
in all occupations as 17,392,099, out of a population of 50,155,783, or 
a percentage of 34.68 of the entire population. Our present popula- 
tion being not less than 65,000,000, if we assume, as we are warranted 
in doing, that alike proportion of the pepslaticn is engaged in occu- 
pations of all sorts, it is clear that we have to-day a working pop- 
ulation of 22,254,000 persons. 

Accepting as correct the careful deductions from the reports of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor that a number equivalent to 10 
per cent. of the people are always out of employment we find that at 
the present time there are 2,250,000 persons involuntarily idle in this 
country. How faintly does the term“ the army of the unemployed” 
describe this vast number of pager and willing men seeking in vain 
the opportunity to earn a livelihood for themselves and families. 

Were the business of the country in the active condition in which 
it could not avoid being if our money system were perfectly ad- 
justed to industry and if employers were competing for laborers 
with the same degree of eagerness that laborers are competing for 
employment, the average w. of a day for a working man would 
not be less than 82. This would make but the moderate sum of $50 a 
month for each workman, which, under the most thrifty system of 
household economy, can not be considered more than enough for 
the support of an American family. 


WAGE LOSS FROM INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. 


By multiplying the number of persons thus shown to be idle by 
this moderate average wage, we arrive at the amount of $4,500,000 
as the daily sum which is lost to the wage-earners of the United 
States by the 3 of labor. This is a money loss of 
K. 000,000 a week, $117,000,000 a month, or the amazing sum of 

1.404, 600, O00 a year. A saving of this sum for a year and three 
months would pay our entire national debt. This being the loss in 
a single year, we can imagine (making due allowance for difference 
in the numbers of the opiato) how stupendous has been the loss 
to the nation during the past seventeen years, a loss exceeding in- 
comparably all other losses whatsoever, 


Ifa seaport wheat be lost, itis appropriately noted as a public mis- 
fortune; if a city be burned down or swept away by flood, it is 
25 oy regarded as a great national calamity and the sympathies 
0 e 


poole go out in unstinted measure to the sufferers. But 
here is a loss as real and as deplorable as any ever caused by flood 
or fire, a loss whose consequences, while not so apparent are as de- 
structive to national prosperity as the burning of ten cities, or the 
occurrence of one hun and forty Johnstown disasters every year, 
and always to the people who can least afford it. Yet it passes 
almost wholly unheeded except by the sufferers. 

A war that would take a million of men from indus 
pare the country of the production which would result from their 

abors would be regarded as a calamity of unsurpassable mag- 
nitude, yet a shrinkage in the volume of money relatively to pop- 
ulation withdraws much more than that number from productive 
ursnits and, without the SA impr ores and restraints of mili- 
life, subjects them to conditions of which the unavoidable re- 
sults are poverty and crime. 

Im. Mr, dent, the ee Seep discontent, and even de- 
spair implied in the mere statement that 2,000,000 men are constantly 
out of employment, or, what amounts to the same thing, that three 
times that number are idle for four months in the year! I 0 
what it means to the eg reps, poopie of this country to be deprived 
of the enormous sum of $1,400,000,000 a year. 

But, aside from the effect on the individual, what benumbing con- 
sequences are entailed upon the nation by the idleness of so large a 
number ofits people. The loss of the wealth which the labor of those 
men might have created is a loss never to be retrieved. When the 
money volume of a country is sufficient to keep prices from falling, 
and thus to encourage capital to seek productive N at 
which labor is employed, every willing man is kept at work, and no 
country can enjoy any 8 degree of prosperity than when all its 
poopie are. employed and the products of their labor are equitably 

u 


and de- 


Much, I believe, of the prejudice against silver money arises from 
an idea, conscientiously entertained by many, that gold money has 
the greater “intrinsic value.” I shall, therefore, Mr. President, at 
the risk of being a little abstruse, discuss that point. 


MEANING OP VALUB. 


No discussion of the subject of money can be intelligently con- 
ducted without a correct conception of the meanings attaching to the 
terms employed, for a misconception of those meanings is the root 
of = of the confusion and difficulty by which the subject is sur- 
rounded. 

Value“ is a word which, of necessity, is more frequently used 
and, I will add, more frequently mis and misunderstood—than 
any other employed in the discussion of economic science. Volumes 
have been written upon it, and yet, from the daily misapplication of 
the word in leading magazines and newspapers, it is evident that its 
meaning is very imperfectly understood. 

The idea involved in the word “ value” is so broad and pervasive 
that within the limits of a speech it would be impossible to discuss 
itin all its bearings. I shall not, therefore, at this time, do more 
than present what I conceive to be a basic definition of it. 

Value is human estimation placed upon desirable objects whose 
quantity is limited and whose acquisition involves sacrifice. In 
order that an object may have value if must not only be the subject 
of human desire, but there must bo a limitation of its quantity and 
its acquisition must demand a sacrifice from him who would obtain 
it. The term “intrinsic value” is used by many writers with a total 
disregard of the idea involved in the word value. An article may 
have estimable qualities that are intrinsic, but no article whatever 
can have intrinsic value. Its „value“ is the mental estimation of 
its qualities, as modified by the limitations of its quantity and the 
amount of sacrifice nee to obtain it. In other words, value is 
subjective, not objective. economic discussion, however, value 
is treated as though it resided in the object, rather than in the mind, 
and while, for convenience, I may occasionally use it in that sense, 
it is important to bear in mind the distinction. 

In that acceptation, value is usually divided into value in use 
and value in exchange. Certain esteemed qualities of an object 
may make it of great value in use; but unless its acquisition de- 
mand sacrifice it can have no value in exchange. It is only with 
this class of value that economists deal. No matter how important 
the intrinsic qualities of any article may be, if there be no limitation 
of its quantity and its acquisition requires no sacrifice, it can have no 
value in the sense in which the word “value” is used in political 
economy. The air has ai inestimable to mankind; it must be 
regarded as incomparably the most useful of all the objects of 
human desire; yet it has no value because there is no limitation 
of its quantity. By reason of its universality and accessibility, air 
requires no sacrifice to get it. If, however, circumstances should 
render air limited in quantity it is conceivable that it might become 
of surpassing value. A man confined in the Black Hole of Calcutta 
would give a fortune for free access to air. So water, where freely 
obtainable, without sacrifice, althongh indispensable to life, has no 
value in the economic sense, no value in exchange. But when not 
so obtainable, as in populous cities, where sacrifice of time and labor 
would be necessary to obtain it from river, lake, or spring, people pay 
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for the convenience of having it in their homes. The indispensable 
prerequisites of value in objects are utility—either actual or 
attributed—combined with limitation of quantity and the sacrifice 
saray to be made in order to obtain it. 

But value is not a property inhering in any article itself. It is not 
intrinsic. Ifthe value were inherent or intrinsic it could not be 
taken away. 

To illustrate: A generation ago the cradle with which wheat was 
harvested was said to possess intrinsic value. It was undoubtedly 
one of the most useful of all the articles needed by man, All that 
was then in that machine is in it still, yet the valueis gone. Had 
the value been something that was intrinsic, had it resided in the 
object, and not in the mind, that cradle would still be worth all that 
it ever was. So, on the other hand, an article may possess most 
estimable qualities, bnt if those qualities are not known or recog- 
nized by the human mind the article will have no value. 

A few years ago cotton seed had no value as an article of general 
commerce, To-day it is exceedingly valuable, because it has been 
found to possess estimable qualities not before suspected. 

Indeed so strongly does the idea of value rest upon the estimation 
of the mind that it is not even necessary for an article to possess in 
reality Sny desente quality whatever in order to have value. It 
will be sufficient if such quality is N to it. Num- 
bers of instances could be cited in which there was present no ele- 
ment of value except limitation of quantity, added to a mere belief 
or conception of the mind that the article had desirable qualities. 
Many will remember that a few years a herb called *‘ cundu- 
rango” was introduced into this country from Central America. It 
was generally believed to possess healing qualities in cases of can- 
cer, and so came to have great value. As soon as this popular illu- 
Pa was dispelled the article ceased to have even the slightest 
value. 

Land, being indestructible and irremovable, is believed to be the 
embodiment of the idea of intrinsic value. Take, then, a lot on 
Madison avenue, New York; itis worth perhaps a thousand times 
as much as a lot of equal size in a village remote from the city. 
What proportion of its higi price is derived from what is called its 

eater *‘ intrinsic” value? A lot on that fashionable thoroughfare 

no intrinsic attribnte or quality that is not equally the attri- 
bute or quality of the village lot. The difference in its value, or, 
more correctly, the difference in the estimation in which it is held, 
as compared with that attaching to the village lot, is derived wholly 
from circumstances that are extrinsic, not from qualities that are 
intrinsic. 

The action of society in utilizing land in the neighborhood of the 
city lot by building up around it gives that lota value greater than 
one of equal size elsewhere, 

But in order that a thing may subserve a useful or beneficent pur- 
pose it is not necessary that the quality which enables it to subserve 
that a ea shonld be intrinsic or inherent in the thing itself. 

To apply this reasoning to the subject under discussion, whatever 
intrinsic qualities the metal, gold, may possess, they confer no force 
whatever on gold-money. 

WHAT I5 MONEY? 


The money of a country is that thing, whatever it may be, which 
is commonly accepted in exchange for labor or property and in pay- 
ment of debts, whether so accepted by force of law or $ universal 
consent. Its value does not arise from the intrinsic qualities which 
the material of which it is made may possess, but depends entirely 
on the extrinsic qualities which law or general consent may confer. 

Money is of transcendent importance to civilization, It is the 
physical agency to which society has assigned the function of meas- 
uring all equities, and it is the sole agency upon which that incom- 
parable function has been conferred. It is in terms of money that 
society computes the material value of all human sacrifice, e the 
ce er effort of genius and the daily toil and sweat of the millions 
who labor. : 

In order to measure equitably the natural and inevitable mutations 
in the value of other things, money should itself be of unchanging 
value. That is to say, any given amount of money should, so far as 
human foresight can regulate it, ore at all times an equal amount 
of sacrifice for its acquisition. us, in the case of a contract 
made to-day, requiring the payment of a dollar twelve months hence, 
that dollar when due shonld exact from the debtor precisely that 
amount of sacrifice, and no more, which would be required had he 
paid the debt the day after contracting it. 

No one will deny that the most important quality that money 
can possess is that it shall truthfully measure and state equities, 

As I have shown by the figures heretofore cited, gold has risen in 
value between 30 and 40 per cent. since the demonetization of silver. 
It isnot therefore so faithful a measure of value as is silver, which, 
as illustrated by a variety of examples, has maintained almost un- 
disturbed its relation to commodities, 


VALUE OF MONEY, AS SUCH, NOT IN THE MATERIAL, BUT IN THE STAMP—MONEY Is AN 
ORDER FOR PROPERTY AND SERVICES. 


The logic of the situation and the reasoning of all the leading au- 
thorities on money lead irresistibly to the conclusion that its value 
does not reside in the material, but in the stamp; in other words, 
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on the legal-tender function impressed on that material. It is an 
order for property and services. 

Aristotle, writing of money, says: 

Money by itself bas value onl and not by nature; so thata 


by law, 
change of convention between those who — it is sufficient to eprive it of all its 
value and power to satisfy all our wants. 

And again he says: 

But with regard to a future exchange (if we want nothing at present) money 
is, as it were, our security that it may as place when we do want something. 

John Locke, in Considerations, etc., Regarding Money, published 
in 1691, says: ‘ 

Mankind, having covenanted to put an imaginary value gold and silver, b 
reason of their . scarcity, and not being very Tablete be counterfeit 
have made them, by general consent, the common pledges, whereby men are as- 
sured,in exchange for them, to receive equally valuable things to those they 
parted with, for any quantity of those metals; by which means it comes to pass 
that the intrinsic value in those metals, made the common barter, is noth- 
ing but the quantity which men give or receive of them, they having, as money, 
no other value but as pledges to procure what one wants or desires. 

Baudeau, reputed one of the most eminent of an early school of 
French economists, says: 

Coined money in circulation is nothing, as I have said elsewhere, but effective 
titles on the general mass of useful and agreeable enjoyment which cause the 
well-being an P agation of tho human race. ~ 

It is a kind of a bill of exchange or order payable at the will of the bearer. 

Adam Smith says: 

A guinea may be considered as a bili for a certain quantity of necessaries and 
conveniences upon all the tradesmen in the neighborhood, 

Jevons’s Money and Exchanges, chapter 8, says: 

Those who use coins in ordinary business need never inquire how much metal 
they contain. Probably not one person in two thousand in this om knows, 
or need know, that a sovereign should contain 123.27447 grains of standard gold. 

Money is made to go. People want coin, not to keep in their own pockets, but 
to pass it off into their neighbors’ pockets. 

Henry Thornton, in his work on Paper Credit, says: 

Money of every kind is an order for goods. It is so considered by the laborer 
when he receives it, and it is almost instantly turned into money’s worth. It is 
merely the instrument by which the purchasable stock of the country is distrib- 
uted with convenience and advantage among the several members of the commu- 
nity. 

John Stuart Mill says: 

ds hillings which a person receives are a sort of ticket or order 
which o can Sees tor payment 25 any shop he pleases and which entitle him 
to receive a certain vulue of any commodity that he makes choice, 

McLeod, Elements of Banking, Chapter I, says: 

Wh take a piece of money in exchange for services or products, they 
can neither eat it nor drink it, nor clothe themselyes with it. The only reason 
why they take it is because they beliove they can exchange it away whenever 


they please for other things which they require. 
On that view of money McLeod feels justified in styling it credit, 
and be quotes, in support of such a use of the term credit, Burke's 


description of gold and silver as “ the two great ey. gy species 
that represent the lasting conventional credit of mankind.” 

Prof. Francis A. Walker, Money, Trade, ete., page 25, speaking 
of carved pebbles, glass beads, shells, and red feathers, used as money 
in certain countries at certain times, says: 

e „though serving no purpose but ornament and deco-- 
raion Thes good moneys DY tho 8 general; men would give for 
them the ts of their labor, knowing that with them they could obtain most 
conveniently in time, in form, and in amount the fruits of the labor of others. 


On page 30 he says: 

Men take money with the expectation of parting with it; this is the use to 
which they mean to put it. 

Again, Mr. Walker says: 

M. is that which passes freely from hand to band throaghout the commu- 
nity, in inal discharge af debts and fall payment for commodities, being accepted 
equally without reference to the character or credit of the person who offers it, 
and without the intention of the person who receives it to consume it, or enjoy w 
or apply it to any other use than, in turn, to tender it to others in discharge 
debts or payment for commodities. 

Even Bonamy Price, who is wedded to the gold standard, in his 
Principles of Currency, says: 

Gold, in the form of money or coin, is not sought for its own sake, as an article 
of 5 It must Sek be regarded as valuable except for the work it 
performs, so long as it remains in the state of coin. It can be converted at 5 
ure into an end, into an article of consumption, by being sold ; till then it isa 
mere 

How many people ever so ‘‘ convert” it that earn it? 

The great philosopher, Bishop Berkeley, one of the most acute rea- 
soners, in my judgment, that modern times bave produced, in The 
Querist, published in 1710, propounds the following pertinent and 
suggestive questions: 

Whether the terms crown,” “livre,” “pound sterling,” etc., are not to be con- 
sidered as exponents, or denominations? And whether gold, silver, and paper are 
not tickets or counters for reckoning, recording, or transferring such denomina- 
tions! Whether, the denominations being retained, although the bullion were 
gone, things might not nevertheless be rated, bonght, and sold, industry promoted 
and a circulation of commerce obtained! 

Dugald Stewart, professor of moral philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, in his Lectures on Political Economy (Part I, Book 
II), said: 


When gold is converted into coin, its possessor never thinks of anything butits 
exchangeable value, or supposes a coffer of guineas to be more valuable because 
they are capable of being transferred into a service of plate for his own use. 
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Why then should we suppose that, if the intrinsic value of gold and silver were 
completely annihilated, they might not still perform, as well as now, all the funo- 
tions of money, supposing them to retain all those recommendations (durability, 
divisibility, etc.) formerly stated, which ou thom so decided a superiority over 
everything else which could be joyed for the same . 

posing the supply of the precious metals at present by the mines to 


Su 
fail entre the world over, there can be little doubt that all the now in ex- 
ver would soon 


istence would be gradually converted into mone; gold and 
cease to be employed in the ornamental arts. this case a few years would 
obliterate entirely all trace of the intrinsic valus of these Ae while their value 
would be unders to arise from those characteristical qualities (divisibility, 
durability, etc.) which recommend them as media of exchange. I see no reason 
why and silver should not have maintained their value aa money, if they had 
beer applicable to no other Loe eam than to serve as money. Iam therefore dis- 
posed tothink, with Bishop Berkeley, whether the true idea of money, as such, be 
not altogether that of a ticket or counter. 


Appleton’s Cyclopedia, defining money, says: 


* which freely circulates from hand to hand, as a common acceptable 
medium of exchange in any country, is in such country money, even though it 
ceases to bo such, or to possess any value in passing into another country. Ina 
word, an article is determined to be money by reason of the performance by it of 
certain functions, without regard to its form or substance. 


BASTIAT'S DESCRIPTION OF THE CROWN PIECE. 


Bastiat, in his Harmonies économiques, describing money, used the 
following illustration: 

You have a crown piece. What does it mean in your hands? If you can read 
with the eye of the mind the inscription it bears, you can distinctly see these 
words: Pay to the bearer a service equivalent to that which he has rendered to 
society. Value received and stated, proved and measured by that which is on 
me. 

No words could more correctly describe the unit in a properly 
regulated system of money. And, notwithstanding the attempt to 
discredit silver coinage, no pieceof money, as I have mess | shown, 
would better answer, by its steadiness of value, this d ption of 
Bastiat’s than would the American silver dollar if silver were re- 
monetized. 

So far as if applied to gold Bastiat’s description was much nearer 
accuracy in his day than it is in ours. In his life-time the mints of 
France and of the Continent were open for the coinage of silver 
equally with gold, and the money supply of the world was not con- 
stantly narrowing by — limited to the yield of a single metal 
whose annual output would hardly more than meet the demand for 
the arts. 

Were Bastiat alive at this time he would reform his description so 
as to make it read as follows: Tou have an American gold piece. 
You have had it hoarded in a bank vault for fifteen years. at 
does it mean in your hands? If you can read with the eye of the 
mind the inscription it bears, you can distinctly see these words: 
Pay to the bearer 50 per cent. more service than he has rendered to 
society; value not received or stated on me, but resulting from a cun- 
ning manipulation of the law of legal tender, through the influence 
of the holders of gold and of obligations payable therein, and as a 
reward to the bearer for having had this money hid away and for de- 
priving society of its use for seventeen years.’” 

When people are found everywhere working for money and not 
for the gs which they really need, it is clear that they are work- 
ing for money, not because of the material of which it is composed, 
but because it is an order for property which they can at any time 
obtain by parting with the money. To modify and elaborate Bas- 
tiat’s description of the crown piece, it might be said of the money 
unit of the United States nnder a properly regulated system : 

“You have a dollar, What does it mean in yonr hands? If you 
can read with the eye of the mind the inscription it bears, you can 
distinctly sce these words: To.all to whom this may come: Greet- 

This is a dollar—a unit of 3 of the great instru- 
mentality created by society to effect the multitudinous exchanges 
of prenont: and services among men. The amount of its command 
is constant, because the increase in the volume of money is regu- 
lated by the sovereign authority of the nation, with strict re to 
the increase of population and demand; hence the value of this unit 
remains unchanging through time. It is an order for all proper 
on sale and all services for hire, the proportionate amount of suc 

roperty and service to which its possessor is entitled being fixed 
by the universal competition to get it.” 
GRESHAM’S LAW. 

Many persons fear an outflow of gold from the operation of what 
is known as ‘‘Gresham’s law,” namely, that ‘‘bad money will expel 
28 Sir Thomas Gresham, a financier of Elizabeth's time, stated 

t i a number of the gold or silver coins of any given denomina- 
tion were deprived of part of their pure metal, and so made cheaper 
than the remainder, a successful circulation of the coins thus de- 
prived would result in the melting up or exportation of the coins of 
standard weight. Writing of this, Mr. Jevons (Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange, American edition, page 84) says: 

Gresham’s remarks con 


convert them 


And avoid the light or abraded coins, 
There is, however, a theorem which applies to all money, but 


which was recognized long before Gresham’s time, although it has 
been erroneously called an ‘‘extension” of the law or theorem of 


G 

That theorem is this; If, in any country, there are two forms of 
money, each of which is a full legal tender and one of which can be 
obtained with less sacrifice than the other, the one requiring the less 
sacrifice will be the cheaper, and if the unit of that cheaper money 
will perform in every respect the same function in the payment of 
debts and settlement of all obligations that can be performed by the 
dearer money, then, for obvious reasons, the cheaper money will come 
into universal use and the dearer money isappear. But it 
does not follow that the cheaper money is bad money nor the dearer 
money good money. 

The best money is always the money of the contract, that is to say 
a money whose dollar, whatever it may be made of, is equal in value 
to the dollar of the contract. If the money of the contract is the 
cheapest money, then that is the best money, that is the honest 
money, and that is the only tolerable money. 

If that be the sort of cheap“ money that drives out the dear 
money, then manifestly the dear money is bad money. 

A distin ed official of the Government, who was before a com- 
mittee of this body the other day, insisted that the proposed Treasury 
notes should be redeemed in the “best money.” I asked him what 
was the best money.“ Why,” he said, “the money that is worth 
the most.” Now, it strikes me, Mr. President, that if you have bor- 
rowed a dollar and, through a badly regulated money-system, are 
made to pay a dollar worth r cent, more than the dollar yon bor- 
rowed, you are not paying the best money, but the worst money; not 
an honest dollar, but a swindling and dishonest dollar. 

CREDITORS’ DEMAND FOR THE "BEST MONEY.” 


The creditors tell us that all they want is“ monan They 
and their friends glibly insist that all obligations must a sa in 
„tho best money.” This is the delicate and plausible euphe re- 
sorted to in order to gloss over and, if possible, hide from the world 
the odious and repulsive fact that what the creditors always want 
is the dearest money, the exes | that costs the people the most sweat 
and toil to obtain and which, as time passes, grows dearer and 


“2 
This ery for “the best money” is at last ne to be recog- 
nized for what it is: the cunning device of itors to ‘catch 
conscience” of the people and play upon the sense of fairness that 
characterizes the t mass of mankind. These interested parties 
affect to believe that gola is, by nature, the only money metal, ignor- 
ing the fact that until silver was displaced by hostile legislation it 
was and for four thousand years had been the 8 money metal 
of the world. But they no longer be panunen o hide their sin- 
ister p under the cloak of a demand for the best money.“ The 
masses of the people are aroused on this subject and are beginning to 
understand it. 

According to all fair canons of construction the best money should 
be and is a money of unchanging value, a money that exacts from 
the debtor the same amount of that he ed for, and 
which is all that the creditor is equitably entitled to receive. In 
other words, the money of the contract, not a money whose exactions 
are increasing at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. As McCulloch 
says, debts being stated in dollars and cents, it is not possible for the 
creditor openly to augment his debtor’s obligation by changing the 
? ut, Ar. Prosdent hile th t change the figu f the 

ut, Mr. President, while they can not c 0 res 0 
debt, they are enabled, by ac manipulation of the money- 
volume, to do that which, to the debtor, means the same thing, as 
the following story will illustrate: 

A usurer of the coarser type had lent $10,000 on a neighboring 
farm, for which amount he took the farmer's note, secured by a 
mortgage on the property. He coveted the farm, and in his anxiety 
to secure it took his banker into his confidence. He informed the 
banker that he wanted to get possession of this farm, but it would 
bring $15,000 under the hammer and he did not care to pay so much 
for it. I have a subtle chemical,“ said he, by which I can oblit- 
erate from the note and mortgage all trace of the rightful amount 
($10,000), and, that done, I can insert $15,000, Then, with the gen- 
uine signatures on the note and mortgage I can bring snit, — as 
the farm will not bring more than the face of the note I shall suc- 
ceed to the property.” 

His friend, the banker, however, advised against this co which 
he characterized as not only dishonest, but vulgar, and as subjecting 
the perpetrator of the act to serious | penalties. “ Honesty ” said the 
banker, is the best policy.” But,“ he continued, I can suggest a 
plan by which you may accomplish the same end without running 
counter to law or the views of society. Why not join our propa- 
ganda in advocacy of ‘honest money.’ Gold is decreasing in quan- 
tity, and as the world has been ransacked for it in vain it is likely 
to continue decreasing. If we can strike down the twin metal, sil- 
ver, and devolve the entire money function on gold, it will double 
the purchasing. power of money. Then the oreclosure of your 
mo o will sure to take your neighbor’s farm, and probably 
leave him in your debt besides. Instead of being 888 for this, 

ou will ve the plaudits of the ‘ best society’ for the finesse you 
ave displayed and the firm stand you have taken in favor of honest 
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money, and you will take high rank among ‘the wisest and most 
conservative of our financiers.’ If your neighbor makes any objec- 
tion to your action, you may be able to secure his incarceration as a 
Innatic, but, if not, he will come to be ed in the community as 
a dishonest ‘ crank’ who wishes to pay his debts in a depreciated 
money; for it is the constant and assiduous care of 8 to teach 
that only the dearest money, that which is the most difficult for the 
laborer, the farmer, and the mechanie to get, is honest money, and 
the dearer it is the more honest it is.” 
ALL MONEY SHOULD BE LEGAL TENDER. 

To be of the fullest service to civilization whatever medium is used 
to do the work of money should have full money ponit; that is to 
say, it should be a legal tender. It is not sufficient that it will satisfy 
the demands of the Government for taxes. 

Whatever is given out by the Government in payment for services 
rendered (and there is no other way by which payments can be made 
from the Treasury) should carry with it to him, who has rendered 
the service and receives the payment, the absolute assurance that in 
any need or in any contingency it will serve him as money. There 
is no other means by which society can be saved from the effects of 
panics and monetary crises. 

With a watchful and intelligent regulation of the money volume 
and with the legal-tender function attached to everything that is in 
use as money and doing the money work, so that it will serve as a 
universal solvent, panics will be impossible. Under present condi- 
fons when panics come, credit money—money not endowed with 

legal-tender function, which, under ordinary circumstances, has 
always been accepted—is refused, and thousands of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property has been confiscated by creditors, because 
of the scarcity of legal-tender money. As time advances and the 
method of doing business on credit becomes more and more extended, 
the more palpable it becomes that society can preserve itself from 
these ieal convulsions only by broadening, under proper regu- 
lation, the legal-tender basis on which, in the ultimate an ysis, all 
business rests. 

MONEY A MEASURE OF VALUE. 

There is nothing u which the prosperity and happiness of a 
people so much depend as on the integrity of their measure of values. 

It is universally admitted that, after the making of a contract re- 
quiring future delivery of a specitied number of pounds, bushels, or 

ards of any commodity, if would be subversive of all equity and 
Tie to change the capacity of the measure constituting the founda- 
tion of the contract. These measures, to be just, must remain un- 
changed. But how infinitely more important isit that money, which 
is the measure of all other measures, should itself be unchanged. 
Of what avail is it that the subordinate measures remain intact 
while this, the supreme measure, into which all others are finally re- 
solved, is constantly changing? Its“ value” is but another name 
for its purchasing or measuring power. In the case of all time con- 
tracts, therefore, any change in the value of money works a destruc- 
tion of equity, and one of the first objects of society should be to 
maintain and enforce equities at all times and in all places. This, 
so far as money can effect it, can only be done by an intelligent regu- 
lation of the volume in circulation. 

} In a note to his edition of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
(page 502) Mr. J. R. McCulloch says: 

Money is not a mere commodity, it is also the standard or the measure by which 
to estimate and compare the value of everything else that is bought and sold, and 
if it be, as it undoubtedly is, the duty of Government te adopt every 8 
means for rendering all foot- rules of the same length and all bushels of the same 
capacity, it is still more incumbent upon it to omit nothing that may serve to 


render money, or the measure of valae—a measure which is undoubtedly of the 
greatest importance—uniform or steady in its value. 


Though a measure of value, money is a much more complicated 
instrument than a yard-stick, pound weight, or bushel. Were it 
not so, a child could fix value with the same precision as an adult. 

As valuo resides in human estimation, it will frequently vary as 
to the same object. An intending purchaser may have one notion 
of the value of an article, an intending seller another. Money, 
therefore, is a measure of value in the sense that it is a measure of 
the average human judgment—from which results price. As Mr. 
McCulloch says, no means known to science or art should be left un- 
tried to keep the value of money unchanging. 

When a man promises to deliver money or makes any time contract, 
he makes a mental calculation as to what amount of property or of 
the product of his labor will enable him to meet his engagement. 
If he be a farmer, raising wheat, there passes through his mind the 
thought of the sacrifice and toil necessary to raise it and the quantity 
he can raise; if a cotton manufacturer, the cost of spindles, of looms, 
and steam-engines, the wages of labor, and interest on plant. 

I knew a cotton manufacturer who wanted $10,000. is business 
was good. Hoe was sober, honest, and industrious, had a thorough 
knowledge of his trade, m. ed his employés himself, and took 
the greatest pains to conduct his business on the strictest business 
rinciples. He wanted the money to make some improvements in 

is factory. He knew how many spindles and looms he had, how 
much could be done with a pound of cotton, how much it cost, and 
how much each spindle and loom would do. He said to a capitalist, 
“I know all about cotton spinning and weaving, and do not know 


anything abont this thing called money, but I want $10,000 of it,” 

à he, “My cloth is worth 10 cents a yard; it sells at that rate in 
unlimited quantities by wholesale; nobody can make it any cheaper; 
but I am not working a gold mine; I am not manufacturing legal- 
tender paper money, and the only way I can get money is to swap 
my cotton cloth for it. I will give you my note for 100,000 yards of 
cotton cloth, which will be equal to $10,000, and will pay 2 inches a 
yard each year as interest.” 

_ This was satisfactory to the capitalist, and the note was made, 
signed, and delivered accordingly, and the improvements were made 
in the factory. 

During the year everything went smoothly; the spindles and looms 
worked well, repairs to machinery were light; cotton had been 
ponght at proper rates; and no improved processes had been discov- 
ered or applied in the production of cotton-cloth. There was no 
hitch in any direction. 

At the appointed time, the creditor called for his cloth, “Iam 
ready,” said the debtor, ‘‘to ones the hundred thousand yards of cot- 
ton cloth, with interest.” en he came to measure it off, however, 
he was astounded to find he was short. Some painful suspicions 
crossed hismind. It seemed as though somebody had either robbed 
him of cloth or else he had not manufactured as much of it as he 
bad supposed. There did not seem to be so many yards of the cloth 
as there ought tobe. He knew he had used the same number of 
pounds of cotton that it had been his custom to use for 100,000 yards 
of cloth and for 200,000 inches of cloth in addition; still, there was 
no denying the fact of the shortage. 

He measured it again and again, and had finally to admit that he 
was unable to keep his engagement. This was a source ca 
distress to him. He could not sleep that night. But, the tor 
being importunate, the cotton manufacturer next morning borrowed 
enough cloth from the proprietor of a neighboring factory and eee 
hisobligation. But, not epee pee how his carefully made p. 
had failed and in order to avoid similar mistakes in the future, he 
had an examination made of the yard-stick and found that instead 
of being 36 inches long the yard-stick he had used was 40 inches. 

In talking the matter over with his neighbor, the cotton manu- 
facturer said:“ I have been swindled ; they ‘rung in’ on me a length- 
ened yard-stick, by the measurement of which I have paid my debt, 
and I have therefore paid in reality more than I contracted to pay. 

„Well, “ said the friend, ‘I do not see that you are any worse off 
than I am. I borrowed as much as you did and at the same time; 
but I agreed to pay my debt in money, and gave my note for 0,000 
with interest. The in command over cloth uired by the 
dollars I have had to pay, caused by the demonetization of silver, 
has juggled me out of as much eloth as you have been juggled out 
of by the lengthened yard-stick. But you have one recourse; you 
oan pus into the penitentiary the man who ‘rung in’ the lengthened 
yard-stick on you, while the increase in the value of the dollar which 
I have paid has been effected in the name of the gold standard and 
honest money, and leaves me withont recourse. ” 

In its ultimate analysis, money is the yard-stick, the bushel, and 
the pound weight of commerce. 

When you shrink the volume of money and so increase the meas- 
uring power of the dollar, you lengthen the yard-stick, the 
specific vity of the pound and the cubical content of the bushel, 
in violation of all equities. 

It is utterly im ible to secure a proper tion of the money 
volume with gold alone, the yield of which has declined from an 
average of $130,000,000 a year between 1851 and 1873 to $105,000,000 
a year between 1873 and 1889, 


VALUE OF MOXEY FIXED BY THE COMPETITION TO GET IT, 


Everbody admits that the value of all other things is regulated — 
the play against each other of the forces of supply and demand. No 
reason has been or can be given why the value of the unit of money 
is not subject to this law. 

WHAT IS THE DEMAXD FOR MONEY? 

The demand for money is equivalent to the sum of the demands 
for all other things whatsoever, for it is through a demand first made 
on money that all the wants of man are satisfied. The demand for 
money is instant, constant, and unceasing and is always at a maxi- 


mum. If any man wants a pair of shoes or a suit of clot! he does 
not make his demand first on the shoemaker or clothier. No man 
except a beggar makes a demand directly for food, clothes, or any 


other article. Whether it be to obtain clothing, food, or shelter— 
whether the simplest necessity or the greatest luxury of life—it is on 
money that the demand is first made. As this rule operates — 
out the entire range of commodities it is manifest that the demand 
money equals at least the united demands for all other things. 

While population remains stationary, the demand for money will 
remain the same. As the demand for one article becomes less, the 
demand for some other which shall take its place becomes ter. 
The demand for money therefore must ever be as pressing anit urgent 
as the needs of man are varied, incessant, and importunate. 

WHAT 18 TIIE BUPPLY OF MONEY? 

Such being the demand for money, what is the supply? It is the 
total cuter of units of money in circulation PEER or potential) 
in any country. 
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The force of the demand for money e e Se, ape the supply 
is represented by the earnest, incessant struggle to obtain it. 

men, in all trades and occupations, are offering either property or 
services for money. Each shoe er in each locality is in com- 
petition with every other shoemaker in the same locality, each hatter 
is in competition with every other hatter, each clothier with every 
other clothier, all offering their wares for units of money. In this 
universal and perpetual competition for money, that number of 
shoemakers that can supply the demand for shoes at the smallest 
average price (excellence of quality being taken into account) will 
fix the market value of shoes in hag tit koan conversely, will fix the 
value of money in shoes. So with the hatters as to hats, so with the 
tailors as to clothes, and so with those engaged in all other occupa- 
tions as to the products respectively of their labor. 

NO ALTERNATIVE FOR MONEY. 

The transcendent importance of money and the constant pressure 
of the demand for it may be realized by comparing its utility with 
that of any other force that contributes to human welfare. 

In all the broad range of articles that, in a state of civilization, 
are needed by man, the only phen foly Indispensable thing is money. 
For ev g else there is some substitute, some alternative; for 
money there is none. Among articles of food, if beef rise in price, 
the demand for it will diminish, as a certain proportion of the people 
will resort to other forms of food. If, by reason of its continued scar- 
city, beef continue to rise, the demand will further diminish, until 
finally it may altogether cease and center on something else, So in 
the matter of clothing. If any one fabric become scarce, and conse- 

uently dear, the demand will diminish, and, if the price continue 
ety it is only a question of time for the demand to cease and be 
transferred to some alternative. 

But this can not be the case with money. It can never be driven 
out of use. There is not and there never can be any substitute for 
it. It may become so scarce that one dollar at the end of a decado 
may buy ten times as much as at the beginning; that is to say, it 
may cost in labor or commodities ten times as much to get it, but at 
whatever cost the people must have it. Without money the de- 
mands of civilization could not be supplied. 

Money was the most potent instrumentality in the evolution of 
society from a low to a high plane of civilization. It is valueless 
to man in isolation. It is indispensable to man in organized so- 
ciety. It is as necessary for the proprietary distribution of wealth 
as railroads and steamships are to its physical distribution. The 
aggregate force of the demand for money in any country depends 
upon the numbers of the population; with a stationary popula- 


tion the demand is steady; with an increasing population the de- 


mand increases; and in order to maintain undisturbed the equation 
of supply and demand the volume of money should be increased in 
at least a ratio corresponding to that of the increase of population. 

There are certain circumstances that to some oxtent disturb 
the relations between population and money supply, such as the 
broadening of the areas of population and the multiplication of 
money centers, These circumstances might render necessary a larger 
percentage of increase in the money volume than would be indi- 
cated by the increase of the population. 

But under any circumstances the smallest money-increase that 
will suffice to maintain the equity of time contracts is an increase 
co nding to the increase of numbers of the population. 

Under conditions of unvarying demand and unyarying supply 
the value of the unit of money would be unvarying. If, as population 
and demand increase, the supply of money be proportionately in- 
— there is no possibility of a change in the value of the unit 
of money. 

The constant and unceasing effort to exchange services and all 
forms of property, which have but limited command over the objects 
of human desire, for money, that sole instrumentality that has un- 
limited command over such objects, is and ever will be eager, intense, 
and unwavering. 

With ee and consequent demand rapidly increasing how 
do the advocates of the gold standard expect to increase the money 
volume of the country in this proportion, while the yield of gold, in- 
stead of 3 in ee e to demand, is every day becomin 
less and less capable of meeting the requirements of the arts alone f 
THE QUANTITY OF MOXEY IN CIRCULATION SHOULD INCREASE IN A RATIO NOT LESS 

THAN THE RATIO OF INCREASE OF POPULATION. 

It will be admitted that if the population of a country be increased 
by any given ntage there will be a proportionate increase in the 
demand for all articles that supply human needs. If the population 
increases by 3 per cent., there will be needed 3 per cent. more house- 
room, 3 per cent. more furniture, 3 per cent. more food, 3 per cent. 
more of all things that enter into consumption. These things can 
only be got by a demand first made on money. Then why not3 per 
cent, more money? 

The present monetary circulation of this country, including gold, 
silver, and paper, is represented to be $1,700,000,000, As our popu- 
lation doubles in thirty gaa the rate of increase is 3} per cent. 

If the money volume be not increased by a proportion at least as 
great as this, the true relation between the supply of money and the 
demand for it will not be maintained. The demand increasing as 
the population increases, while the supply either does not increase 
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at all or increases in a dégree incommensurate with the demand, the 
money volume shrinks and the purchasing power of the unit be- 
comes greater by reason of the increased keenness of competition to 
getit. Thisis but another mode of stating that the prices of all 
roducts of human labor decline. Prices falling, business ceases to 
profitable, stores and work-shops close, and men are relegated to 

idleness. 
QUANTITATIVE THEORY OF MONEY—THE VALUE OF EACH DOLLAR DEPENDS ON THE 

NUMBER OF DOLLARS OUT. 

Thus by the universal competition to get it the valae of the dol- 
lar is made to depend upon the number of dollars that are out. This 
is a principle that lies at the very foundation of the science of money. 
The law, stated broadly, is that the value of each unit of money in 
any country at any given time depends on the whole number of units 
in circulation in that country. The larger the number of units out, 
pee remaining the same, the less must be the value of each 
unit; the smaller the number of units out, popnlation remaining 
the same, the greater the value of each. 

Padapa the variance sometimes found between the prem- 
ises and the conclusions of economic writers, there is no economist 
of repute who does not admit this to be a fundamental principle. 

On the theory I rie is toenail therefore, 3} per cent. of 
$1,700,000,000, or $56,000,000, is the minimum amount of money that 
should be added to the currency of this country during the present 
year. 

Assuming the population of to-day to be 65,000,000 and the ratio 
of its annual increase 3} per cent., the population of next year will 
be 67,166,600, The 8 of monetary increase to be provided 
tor that year should therefore be based on the increased number. 
And so on for each succeeding year. 

I have thought best to collate a variety of citations from the most 
distinguished authorities on financial economy to support my con- 
tention that, ceteris paribus, the value of each dollar depends on the 
number of dollars in circulation. 

John Locke, in his Considerations, etc., published in 1690, said: 

Money, while the same quantity of it is passing up and down the kingdom in 
trade, is really a standing measure of the falling and rising value of other things 
in reference to one another, and the alteration in price is truly in them only, But 


if yon increase or lessen the quantity of money current in traffic in any place, then 
the alteration of value is in 


Locke further said: 


‘The value of money in any one 3 is the present quantity of the current 
money in that country, in proportion to the present trade. 
The historian, Hume, says: 


It is not difficult to perceive that it is the total quantity of the money in circu- 
lation, in any country, which determines what portion of that quantity shall ex- 
change for a certain portion of the goods or commodities of that country. 

It is the 1 89 between the circulating money and the commodities in the 
market which determines the price. 

Fichte says: 

The amount of money current in a state represents everything that is pur- 
chasable on the surface of the state. If the quantity of purchasable articles in- 
creases while the quantity of money remains the same, the value of the money 
increases in the same ratio; if the quantity of money increases while the quantity 
of purchasable articles remains the same, the value of money decreases in the 
same ratio. 

James Mill, in his treatise on political economy, says: 


And again, in whatever degree, therefore, the quantity of money is increased or 
diminished, other things remaining the same, in that same proportion the value 
of the whole, and of every part, is reciprocally diminished or increased. 

John Stuart Mill (Political Economy) says: 


The value of money, other things being the samo, varies inversely as its quan- 
tity, every increase of quantity lowering the value and every diminution ralsing 
it in a ratio exactly equivalent. 

And again: 

Alterations in the cost of the production of the precious metals do not act upon 
the value of money, except just in proportion as they increase or diminish its 
quantity. 

Ricardo (reply to Bosanquet) says: 

The value of money in any oman aa determined by the amoant existing. * * * 

That commodities would rise or fall in price in proportion to the increase or dim- 
inution of money, I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible. 

Ricardo further says: 

There can exist no depreciation in money but from excess; however debased a 
coinage may become, it will preserve its t value; that is to say, it will passin 
circulation for the intrinsic value of the bullion which it ought to contain, provided 
it be not in too great abundance. 

In this case Ricardo’s illustration is the supposod case of a country 
actually using one million gold pieces each containing 100 grains. 
He maintains that they would be of the same purchasing power, if 
the Government took ont 1 in, or even 50 grains, the quantity re- 
maining the same, but that if, from the grains so deducted, an addi- 
tional number of pieces were struck, a corresponding depreciation 
would result. es > 

William Huskisson (The Depreciation of the Currency, 1819) says: 


If the onay of gold in a count 
increased 


© money. 


Sir James Graham says : 


The value of maey isin the inverse ratio of its quantity, the supply of com- 
modities remaining the same. 
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Torrens, in his work on Political Economy, says: 


Gold is a commodity governed, as all other commodities are erned, the 
law of supply and demand. If the value of all other commodi in rela‘ to 
gold, rises falls as their quantities diminish or increase, the valne of gold in 
relation to commodities must rise and fall as its quantity is diminished or increased. 


Wolowski says: 


The sum total of Die gree metals is reckoned at 50 milliards, one-half gold 
and one-half silver. If, ne a stroke of the pen, they suppress one of these metals 
— Lg 8 service, they double the demand for the other metal, to the ruin 
0 lebtors. 


Cernuschi says: 
ene e power of money is in direct proportion to the volume of money 
e g 


Prof. Francis A. Walker, in his work on Money (page 57), says: 
The value of money in any country is determined by the amount existing. 


Its [money's] power of uisition depends not on its substance, but on its 
quantity. pe) us, author of the Pandects, sixth century.] 


Professor De Colange, in the American Cyclopedia of Commerce, 
article on Money,” says: 


modities will propor wrap beg as the latter will then exchange 
amount of money; if, on t quantity of money 
valne will be raised, and a diminished, as com- 
modities will then have to be exchanged for a less amount of money. * * * 

In whatever degree, therefore, the 8 of money is increased or diminished, 
other things remaining the same, in t same proportion the value of the whole 
and of every part is reciprocally diminished or increased. 


A curtailment of the volume of money in a country will, cæleris 
paribus, increase the value of the money of that country. All the 
authorities agree that this law applies to all forms of money, what- 
ever the material; so that it applies to paper money with precisely 
the same force that it applies to metallic money. 

Mr. Stanley Jevons, in his work on Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange, says: 

There is plenty of evidence to prove that an inconvertible paper money, if care- 
fully limited in quantity, can retain its fuil value. Such was the case with the 
Bank of Enzland notes for several 3 after the suspension of specie payments 
in 1797 and such is the case with the present notes of the Bank of France. 


Mr. Gallatin said: 


If, in a country which wants and possesses a metallic currency of seventy mill- 
fons of dollars, a paper currency to the same amount should be substituted, the 
seventy millions in gold and silver, being no longer wanted for that purpose, will 
be exported, and the returns may be converted into a productive capital, and add 
an equal amount to the wealth of the country. 

In his Proposal for an Economic and Secure Currency Ricardo 
says: 

A well regulated currency is so 
I should pomir regret if prejudice shou 
utility. The introduction of the precious metals for the purposes of money may 
with truth be considered as one of the most important steps toward the impruve- 
ment of commerce and the arts of civilized life; but itis no less true that with the 
advancement of knowledge and science we discover that it would be another im- 

revement to banish them again from the employment to which, during a less en- 
ightened period, they bad been so advantag y applied. 


Mr. J, R. McCulloch, in commenting on the principles of money 
laid down by Ricardo, says: 


He examined the circumstances which determine the value of money * * * 
and he showed that * * * its value will depend on the extent to which it may 
be issued compared with the demand. This is a principle of great importance, 
for it shows that intrinsic worth is not necessary to a currency, and that, provided 
the supply of 4 sa notes, declared to be a legal tender, be sufficiently limited, 
their value may maintained on a par with the value of gold or raised to any 
higher level. If, therefore, it were practicable to devise spi for preserving the 
value of paper on a level with that of gold, without making it convertible into 
oe nens pleasure of the holder, the heavy expense of a metallic currency would 
sav 

It a rs, therefore, that, if there were perfect security that the power of 
93 money would not be abused—t — is, if there were perfect security 
for its being issued in such quantities as to preserve its value relatively to the 
mass of circulating commodities near] ual—the precious metals might be 
entirely dispensed with, not only as a ulating medium, but also as a standard 
to which to refer the value of paper. 

In adopting a paper circulation— 

Says Lord Overstone— 


we must e depend for a maintenance of its due value upon the 
adoption of a strict and judicious rule for the regulation of its amount. 


Lord Overstone further declared that 


The value of the paper currency results from its being kept at the same amount 
the metallic currency would have been. 

Alexander Baring, in his evidence before the secret committee of 
the House of Lords in 1819, said: 


‘The reduction of paper would produce all those effects which arise from the re- 
duction in the amount of money in any country. 


Prof. F. A. Walker says: 


Let me repeat, money is to be known by its 8 a certain work. Money is 
not 8 gold may be money; sometimes gold is money and sometimes it 
isnot. Money is no one thing, no group of many things having any material pro 
erty in common. On the contrary, anything may be money; and anything, in 
a given time and place, is money which then and there performs a certain function. 
Always and everywhere that which does the money-work is the money-thing. 


Sir Archibald Alison says: 


The suspension of specie arene in 1797, making bank notes a legal tender 
receivable for taxes, by prov’ g Great Britain with an adequate internal cur- 
rency, avi the catastrophe then so general upon the Continent, and gave it 


t an improvement in commerce thàt 
induce us to roturn to a system of less 


at the same time an extraordinary co neg er ore i Such was the commence- 


ment of the r system in Great which ultimately produced sneh aston- 
ishing effects a and brought the struggle [of the 8 wars] to a triumphant 
close, 


TRUE MONEY STANDARD, 


The true money standard of any country is not the material of 
which the money is made. The standard is not a concrete object, 
bnt a numerical relation. It is the relation between the number of 
units composing the monetary circulation of the conntry and the 
numbers of the population. 

It is the legal-tender function that constitutes money. It is the 

wer which the law imparts to any material to pay debts and 

iquidate obligations. It can not for a moment be doubted that the 
money function, being conferred by the supreme authority, is the 
all-sufficient guaranty of the money value. There is no necessit; 
for 8 that value with any inferior valne that may attac 
to the material on which the money stamp is placed. The mone 
function is immeasurably the most important that can be confi 

by society upon any material, and it is absurd to urge that that 
function is not of itself sufficient for the maintenance of the value 
of money. All the value that money can possibly have—the totali 
of value that can exist in the shape of money in any country— 
attach to anything upon which the sovereign authority stamps it, 
whether the materia! on which the stamp is placed be gold, isu 
paper, or anything else. Legislators or executive oleta of the 
Government, by increasing or decreasing the volume of money, cor- 
respondingly decrease or increase the value of each unit of that 
money; for, no matter how many or how few the units may be, the 
total valne of the money of the country will be comp: within 
the total number of those units. A change in the number of the 
units effects a proportionate change in the value of each unit, and, 
whatever the value of the unit may be, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that that value should remain undisturbed. 

It is absurd to maintain that a gold unit, which, as time on, 
is constantly increasing in purchasing power, is a better unit than 
a unit of any other material that maintains unchanging value 
through time. : 

Whenever the business of the country accommodates itself to a 
given number of units, the only question for the Government to 
to deal with is to maintain that value as free from disturbance as 
possible; and according to all authorities on political economy that 
can only be done by increasing or decreasing the number of units in 
circulation in accordance with the demands of increasing or de- 
meee population. 

If it be admitted that one of the most important offices of gov- 
ernment is to see that the equities are preserved between its citi- 
zens (and, if this be not so, to what . are our courts of equity 
instituted ?), then it can not be denied that it is one of the high- 
est offices of government to see that money, which measures all 
equities and which must for all time continue to be the principal 
measure in the service of civilized society, shall be of unchanging 
value, It is impossible to secure this characteristic of uniformity 
in the value of money if we are to select as the only material on 
which to stamp the money function a substance whose yearly pro- 
duction is becoming more and more limited and the prospect of 
whose sufficient yield becomes less and less encouraging. 

IF SILVER REMAIN DEMONETIZED AND GOLD CONTINUE DECREASING, WIERE Is THE 
WORLD'S FUTURE MOXEY SUPPLY TO COME From? 

If the distinguished authorities I have quoted are correct, that a 
diminution of the volume of money increases the value of the 
money unit—which is but another form of stating that it lowers 
prices and produces stagnation, distress, and discontent—what good 
reason can be offered by the advocates of the gold standard for con- 
fining the business of this rapidly growing country to a basis of 
gold, when it is well known that the entire stocks of gold and silver 
together are now insufficient to serve the purpose of the world’s 
money and have to be supplemented and re-enforced by large issues 
of paper notes? Do they not reflect that the production of gold is 
constantly diminishing and is likely to continue to diminish? And 
do they not know that our population is growing at the rate of 
over 3 per cent. per annum and will double in thirty years? Do 
they mean that the money volume which serves a population of 
65,000,000, and is far below the needs of that population, will suffice 
for the 130,000,000 of the next generation? To be sure, if we are to 
take no note of prices, the question is a simple one. 

But prices must be taken into account. The entire money ques- ” 
tion is one of prices. When it is said that money is ecarve, what is 
meant is that business is depressed and that money is difficult to 
get at the present range of prices, Should prices fall 25 per cent. 
money would be fonnd plentiful enough to conduct exchange at the 
lower range. But when prices fall goods sell below cost, business 
is unprofitable, workshops are closed, and men are thrown into idle- 
ness. If lowering prices do not affect injuriously either the business 
or the prosperity of the country, then it makes no difference what 
the volume of money may be; a small amount will meet the require- 
ments as well as a large amount. In that case, the gold standard is 
as good as any. 

But if gold alone is sufficient to bear all the enormous mongtary 
burdens of the Western world, why do the advocates of the 
standard admit the necessity for any more circulation? To be log- 
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ical, instead of favoring an increase of credit money, which has al- 
ways lurking within it an element of danger to the business of the 
community; they should demand the retirement of the $347,000,000 of 
greenbacks and the $350,000,000'of coined silver, and base the busi- 
ness of the country exclusively on what they call“ honest money.“ 
If that should be done all that could happen would bea fall in prices. 
Judging by the experience of the past it would not be surprising if 
the next move of the gold-standard men would be an agitation for 
the retirement and cancellation of the greenbacks, Such a moye- 
ment is fally in harmony with the opinions of the gold-standard 
advocates for the twenty years. deed, the Secretary of the 
Treasury who took charge of the finances at the opening of the last 
Administration, himself a banker, recommended the demonetization 
of the greenbacks almost as vigorously as he opposed silver. 


MONEY VALUABLE ONLY FOR THE IMPORTANT. SERVICE IT PERFORMS. 

Money is valuable rather for the service which it performs than 
for the material of which it iscom A 

When we consider the transcendently important character of the 
service which money performs—when we reflect that, without it, 
the achievement of an advanced civilization would be impossible, 
we can not escape the conclusion a compared with the value of 
that service, the commodity value of any material on which the 
money function may be stamped is too trifling to merit serions 
attention. 

This will be made clear by reflection on the necessities of the sit- 
uation. 

So long as society chooses to maintain the automatic or metallic- 
money system, it must be obvious that to escape the evils that would 
result from a sudden and overwhelming increase in the supply of the 
money-material as compared with the entire stock in existence, and 
the infinitely more serious evils that would result from a wholly in- 
sufficient yearly addition to that stock, it must have on hand an enor- 
mous accumulation of the metals on which the stamp is placed. It 
must be manifest that no material would be fit for universal accept- 
ance for so important a function as money unless there were available 
so great a quantity of it that no sudden shock could be inflicted on 
society by ordinary fluctuations in the current yield or in the cur- 
rent consumption in the arts. 

ci in the nature of things, a supply sufficient to effect that result 

be so enormous as practically to destroy the market value of 
the material as a mere commodity if the money function and use 
were withdrawn from it. 


THE MONEY DEMAND, XOT THE COMMODITY DEMAND, THAT GIVES GOLD ITS VALUE. 


Mr. Giffen, the statistician of the London Board of Trade, in an 
article recently published in an English magazine, berating and 
deriding the bimetallists, maintains that it is not the demand for gold 
as money, but for gold as a commodity, to be used inthe arts, that de- 
termines its value. 

To prove his case, Mr. Giffen states that the supply of gold is about 

5 000,000 annum, the annual demand for the arts $60,000,000, or 
about two- of the annual supply ; while the demand for money 
is only 000,000, or about one-third that supply. He therefore 
argues that the art demand, being the greater of the two, contributes 
more largely to the maintenance of the. value of gold than does the 
demand for that article as money. It is hardly necessary to point 
out the absurdity of this claim. 

The commodity demand in any one yearis not made upon the cur- 
rent year’s supply, but upon the entire amonnt in existence, which, 
is estimated to be about $4,000,000,000. If the demand for the arts 
entirely ceased, would the addition, to the money volume, of the 
$60,000,000 now used in the arts produce any appreciable effect on 
the value of the $4,000,000,000 in existence? 

On the other hand, what is the demand on gold for the money use? 
All the labor and all the salable property of the Western world are 
constantly offered in exchange for it. It is a moderate estimate to 
assume that each dollar is earned, demanded, and paid once a week, 
or fifty times in each year. This constitutes a total annual money 
demand of $200,000,000,000, compared with which colossal sum how 
inconsequential is the commodity demand of $60,000,000 in maintain- 
ing the value of gold. 

The amount of gold annually used in the arts is not very definitely 
ascertained, but in 1886 it was estimated by the then Director of the 
United States Mint to be $46,000,000 pe annum, Mr. Giffen estimated 
it at $60,000,000. Itis my opinion thatthe arts forage on the money- 
stock of gold to the extent of about the entire annual yield. e 
bullion or commodity value of that metal being determined by its 
money value, whoever desires to use it for any purpose other than 
mee takes the bullion at its coinage value or else melts up the 
co; 


Wore gold demonetized and deprived of its money function and 
its demand confined solely to that arising from its adaptability for 
various other purposes, the present stock of that metal on hand and 
in use as mone would, according to the estimatesof the Director of 
the Mint, supply the art demand for more than seventy-five years to 
come. Bat, assuming that the estimate of the Director of the Mint 
is too low and that my own is nearer the truth, there is at least fifty 
years’ supply on hand. Were there fifty or seventy-five years’ su 
ply of any other commodity on hand in the market, what would be the 


commercial value of that commodity? What would be the value of 
copper, of brass, or of iron, if there were or seventy-five years’ 
supply of either of those metals in the market for at one 
time? Nobody can pretend that any commodity of which there is 
an available supply on hand equivalent to the whole demand for 
sa or seventy-Hxe years can have any but the most trifling value, 

ontrary, therefore, to the generally received conviction that the 
commodity demand is the dominating force in fixing the value of 

id I maintain and insist that the commodity demand, if entering 

nto the account at all, is insignificant, It is the supremely impor- 
tant money demand, as correlated to the supply, that fixes the value 
of all money of every description whatsoever. 

The demand for gold as a commodity is limited and fluctuating, 
but when that metal is invested by law with the higher function of 
money, and thus constituted a common denominator of all values, 
that limited and fluctuating demand is changed to an unlimited and 
constant one, which fixes its value for other and inferior uses. If 
the commodity demand for gold were, as many believe it to be, 
essential to its acceptance as money, it would be a t misfortune 
to society. The happiness and prosperity of the world, if not wholly 
dependent upon, are largely influenced by, steadiness in the value 
of money, and this can not exist without steadiness in its volume. 
Whatever demand exists for gold as a commodity can only affect the 
volume of money injurionsly—that is to say, by decreasing it. The 
admonition of history is that a deficiency in the money supply is 
more probable and infinitely more to be feared than an excess, and 
this eee is, in great measure, caused by the insidious and con- 
stant encroachment upon the precious me of demand sfor them 
for other than the money use. When we contrast the magnitude of 
the world’s interests and equities, which rest on steadiness in the 
valuo of money, with the comparative unimportance of the uses of 
the metals as commodities, it becomes apparent that the subjection 
of the value of money to disturbance from the demands for gilded 
signs, looking-glasses, bangles; and breast-pins is an evil for which 
society is but poorly compensated by the benefits derived from such 
uses. 

Whatever other quality gold may possess than as the bearer of the 
money function is inconsistent with the healthful and proper exercise 
of the task assigned it as such. Whenever any portion of the metal 
is used for any other purpose than money it destroys the money and 
thus changes the value of every unit of money in circulation, for, 
as already stated—other things remaining unchanged—the value 
of each dollar depends on the number of dollars that are out. With- 
out forewarning and without knowledge on the part of the people, 
large amounts of the money volume, on which so infinite a number of 
equities rest and on the basis of which all debts and time contracts 
have been entered into, are, as it were, surreptitiously abstracted 
and appropriated to other and always inferior uses, for by far the 
highest and noblest use of any material upon which the money func- 
tion has been conferred isthe money use. No other use can possibl 
be so high orso noble as that of maintaining all equities undisturbed, 

It seems unworthy a highly developed civilization 
all es tribe other than money, regulates its affairs by the application 
of intelligence and bases its policies npon exact data, scientifically 
ascertained and correctly applied, to depend for its money system 
upon the accidents, makeshifts, and expedients to which printers 
society, by reason of the limitation of its powers and the undeveloped 
condition of the human mind and hand, was compelled to resort. If 
the quantitative theory of money be correct—if the money standard 
be, as I insist it is, a steady and duly proportioned numerical rela- 
tion existing between the units of population and units of money—it 
is the duty of society and government to see that as far as practica- 
ble that principle is put into operation. 

The history of the productioa of the precious metals from the re- 
motest ages demonstrates that under the automatic system of money 
this can only be effected by the unrestricted coinage of, and confer- 
ring the full legal-tender function on, both metals. 

THE PROPOSITION THAT THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD LEND: MONEY: ON THE SECURITY 
OF REAL ESTATR. 

If a change in the whole number of money. units in circulation 
relatively to population and business do not affect the value of each 
unit, then no objection can be found to the 8 recently pre- 
sented in the Senate by the distinguished Senator from California, 
which created some surprise among Senators. The resolution of 
that Senator contemplates a loan by the Government to holders of 
real estate based upon the security of the property and the issue 
of a large amount of Treasury notes for that purpose. Certainly, if 
a dollar, in order to perform properly the money function, must have 
in it or back of it a dollar’s worth of material, there can be no 
safer security found than that suggested by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, namely, the arable land of the United States. 

It is the most absolutely secure of all securities; it can neither 
run away nor be stolen, it can not be burnt up, lost, or destroyed. 

Arable land is, in and of itself, capable of supplying all basic wants, 
and must be always in demand, while gold, so far as coucerns any 
use to which it is or can be applied, might be dispensed with alto- 
gether with scarcely any inconvenience to society. 

Certainly money based on land would seem to be better than 
money based on gold. Senators who are sticklers for so-called“ in- 
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should be found 
ection, be obvious 
whenever the total number 
tion ofa 55 


3 Pao de ie 5 8 el mone 
sup pro on. But it m on 
that, other things remaining unch 

of units ofmoney (or dollars) in the cire 
the value of each unit will decrease. It is an axiom of political econ- 
omy that no amount of increase in the number of units of money ina 
country increases the aggregate value of the money of that country. 

The aggregate value of the money in circulation in a country can 
ceteris paribus, be increased only by an increase of population and 
business, that is to say, by an increase in the demand for it. 

If, without increase of popuistion, the moana a country be in- 
creased from, say, 81, 000, 000,000 to $2,000,000,000, the effect would 
be not to add to the gate value of the money-of the country, 
but to decrease the value or purchasing power of each unit of the 
3 7. that it would take ten dollars to buy what had before 
cost but flve. 


GOLD A PETICH—DEMAND FOR A STANDARD OF JUSTICE. 


The history of the world affords no example of a money system reg- 
ulated by human prescience and intelligent caleulation. It is not too 
much to say that the money system of the world—the most impor- 
tant associative instrumentality of civilization, in so far as it is not 
controlled for their own advantage by the creditor classes—is prac- 
tically the result of accident. We are even less logical than the an- 
cients, for they availed themselves of the entire supply of mone 

ible to their civilization and development. They used the full 
yield of both silver and gold, while we, in order to line the pockets 
of a privileged caste of money-lenders, reduce the money volume to 
the lowest possible minimum by discarding one of those metals and 
making all debts payable in the other. 

Gold. has been erected into a fetich by methods familiar to the 
p an priesthood, who forbade investigation of the claims of their 

dol to the superstitious veneration of their followers. The quality 

of a universal standard claimed for gold has been set up by the 
classes which, like that priesthood, had interests to be served by 
the superstition. All things else may be subjected to the test of 
reason and argument, but the slightest approach to a scrutiny of 
the claims of gold as a much-vaunted universal standard of valua- 
tion has been ie by interested casuists and sophists who con- 
stitute the sacred guard of the temple of the idol. 

The people of this country, Mr. President, begin very seriously to 
doubt the sacredness of a so-called standard by which they have been 
robbed of thousands of millions of dollars, a standard that d ils 
and impoverishes the toiling masses in order to swell the plethoric 

kets of the favored few. From all pe of the Republic we 

earn that the people have become aroused on this subject, that they 

have discovered gold to be a standard, not of valuation, but of spoli- 
ation and confiscation. 

The world at ane shares to a great extent in the doubts enter- 
tained by the people of this country as to the orthodoxy of the con- 
tinuing worship of gold. Throughout all Europe the suspicion is 
begin to make itself felt, among those who have no personal 
interest at stake, that the constantly pd pire value of this 
metal bodes no good to society, however advantageous it may be to 
the moneyed classes, and especially the money-lenders. It begins 
to be feared that there may be too long a persistence in this artificial 
standard and that the pressure upon the ps yaa the fall of prices 
and the increase of the burden of debt and of taxes, which multiply 
with time, may have serious consequences upon public order. The 
stock of gold, never half enough to meet the wants of the ple 
anywhere, is year by year being drawn upon more and more for use 
in the arts, while the yield from the mines is decreasing and giving 
no . e. of any material increase from any quarter. 

o pressing need of the time, the standard for which the people 
are e g, is a standard of equity, a standard of justice, a standard 
that shall measure fairly and impartially the nghi of both parties to 
a contract, that will not wrongfully and stealthily add to the burden 
of the obligation on either side, that will not, under the guise of fair 
dealing, rob one of the parties for the benefit of the other. The first 
indispensable step to a realization of that standard is the full resto- 
repy of silver to its rightful position as a part of the money of the 
wor 

In any discussion of the question, it would be uncharitable not 
to make allowance for the force, on many conscientious minds, of 
what, to the free and unprejudiced inqniret, can only be ed 
as an absurd and meaningless superstition, which, notwithstanding 
the advance of thought in other directions, still persists in disar- 
ranging the industries and vexing the civilization of an enlightened 
age. It is tothe strength of this obdurate superstition that we must 
ascribe the horror with which many minds contemplate the possible 
loss to the conntry of a part of its gold. 

FEAR OF THE OUTFLOW OF GOLD. 


Any prospect of the outflow of gold is regarded as the opening of 
a veritable andora's box, from which must issue forth all the evils 
that can afflict mankind. 

It is to this fear, no doubt conscientiously entertained, that we 
must attribute the declaration of the President of the United States 
that we do not dare to tread on the edge of so dangerous a peril. It 
is not difficult to make the statement, but it will be very difficult to 


prove that westand on theedge of any peril whatever if most or 
even all our gold should go. 

We heard same apprehension expressed, and with equal, if not 
1 force twelve years ago, when the silver question was before 

s body. We were then assured by the ablest of our so-called 
tt financiers” that the country would be denuded of its gold and that 
all manner of dreadful ee would result. The c was 
represented to be appallin; though I do not remem that any 
reasons were given to show how or why gold should leavé the coun- 
try, nor that any statement was made as to exactly how this country 
would suffer if it did leave. 

For my own part, Mr. President, I regard it as a matter of very 
little consequence whether gold goes out or not. Certainly if, in 
order to retain gold, we must sacrifice justice, then I say let gold go. 

It is not of so mnch co uence that we should retain gold for fie 
benefit of a small coterie of importers as that we should preserve 
the equity of time contracts between the millions of our own le 
who import no foreign goods. If is monstrous to think of vio! eax 
all equities in time transactions—and nine out of every ten of our 
domestic business transactions are of that character—for the absurd 
and inconsequent purpose of keeping in this country some particular 
commodity, whether it be designated as money or otherwise. 

The hoarding or the outflow of gold is a hardship when, under the 
law, somebody is obliged to have it, as was the case during the war, 
when gold alone would pay dutieson imports. Combinations to hoard 
gold at that time frequently involve eat loss to the importer. 
But, thanks to the silver legislation of 1878 and other legislation mak- 
ing our Treasury notesreceivable for customs dues, no damage could 
now result from any attempted corner in gold. 

The creditors of this country neyer can convince the enterprising 
and energetic people who form the debtor class that it is to our in- 
terest that a certain material shall be be? He inthe country as money, 
if the ee of keeping it is that the debtors shall continue to 
despoiled as they have been for the past fifteen years. 

If we can only retain gold at the expense of steady and unwayer- 
ing prices and at the expense of a steady and unchanging value in 
money, then the quicker gold goes out the better. The constantly 
increasing value of gold by reason of its increasing scarcity means 
the constantly increasing burden of all debt and involves the final 
absorption of all the property of the country by the creditor classes. 
Under the operation of the present system, by which prices are con- 
stantly falling and money ia constantly increasing in value, the 
surplus earnings of the le are flowing in a steady stream into 
the vaults of money-lending institutions and into the pockets of 
creditors. 

In a yery intelligent article published in a late number of an in- 
fluential magazine—the Political Science Quarterly—there is the 
significant statement, apparently derived from the best sources, that 
in the year 1879~80 one-half of all the mortgages in the State of 
Indiana were foreclosed. 

It were better for society that property should at once be confis- 
cated than that the great masses of the prope in every communit, 
should have to struggle 85 S of painful and exhausting ef- 
fort in the face of constantly ing prices and then in a large 

reentage of cases to lose their property at last. But this can not 

avoided so long as we attempt to keep up what is called the gold 
standard. Itisan co uence of the gold standard that we 
shall have the scale of prices that obtains in gold-standard countries. 
If the presence of gold in this country is to destroy our people, who 
doubts that it should go? If its preseuce is to result in the destruc- 
tion of equity and justice, who doubts that it should go? 

Nearly every witness who testified before the secret committee of 
the House of Commons in 1857 agreed that gold could only be held 
by paralyzing the business of the country. It is estimated by wit- 
nesses who testified before that committee that in the panic of 1847, 
in Great Britain, the property of the country, by reason of the meas- 
ures rendered necessary to maintain the single gold standard, was de- 
preciated $1,500,000,000. I commend that report to the careful and 
5 perusal of the advocates of the single gold standard in this 
country. 

Among the witnesses before the committee were John Stuart M 
Lord Overstone, and maay other men distinguished in the world o 
letters and finance. Iam informed by the Librarian of Con that 
there is but one copy of the work in the United States. It would be 
well worth while for Con to order a number of copies of it 
printed, for there is no work with which I am acquainted that con- 
tains so much practical information as to the working of the single 
gold standard. According to the testimony taken before that com- 
mittee, the experience of Great Britain since 1819 shows that gold 
alone, even when re-enforced by paper money convertible exclusively 
into gold, instead of being a beneficent instrument of valuation, has 
proved a cruel instrument of injustice. 

BATIONALE OF THE MOVEMENT OF GOLD. 


A brief consideration of the causes which affect the movement of 

old will not be out of place in this connection. 

Why is it that gold leaves one country and goes to another? For 
onereason only: theadvantage of its owner. enever he can make 
a profit by sending it out, the gold goes; and the period when that 
profit can be made is indicated when the prices of goods that are in- 
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ternationally dealt in are either rising in the 5 which it leaves 
or falling in the country to which it goes. It is only to pay for im- 
portable 5 that gold ever leaves the country in which the owner 
resides. ing an international money and receivable everywhere 
at its full face value, gold loses nothing by transfer; hence it is 
sent wherever it will for the time being have the greatest purchas- 
ing power. 

enever the general range of prices in this country of commodi- 
ties internationally dealt in mes higher than the general ran 
of the same commodities abroad, it is manifest that then gold can 
used to advantage by pereisa those articles abroad and selling 
them here. Ifthe gold that goes out goes from stock that has been 
hoarded here, the outflow has no immediate or direct effect upon 
prices in this country, although, by increasing or “inflating” the 
volume of money abroad, it assists in raising prices there and thus 
tends to secure for our exported products a better price in the foreign 
market. But if the gold goes from the amount that is in active cir- 
culation here and if the void created by this outflow is not filled 
with other forms of money, such as silver, or paper, it results in a re- 
duction of the volume of money in actual use in this country, while 
at the same time increasing the volume of money abroad. 

This increase in the foreign money stock causes a rise of prices 
abroad, while the corresponding reduction of our eurrency causes 
a proportionate fall of prices here; hence there is a constant ten- 
dency to an equilibrium of prices of all articles of international 
commerce, 

No ontflow of gold would follow a rise of 177 here except in so 
far as that rise affected articles internationally dealt in. No rise of 
prices of such articles as we do not import would tend in any way 
to drive out gold. If, for example, raw cotton should increase in 
price in this country, that fact would not tend to drive out old, be- 
cause we do not import raw cotton. But should the prices of articles 
of manufactured cotton rise here above what those same articles could 
be bought for in any foreign country ourmerchants would send abroad 
for them, provided that, after paying the freight charges and cus- 
toms dues, they could make a profit on them. . 

So, also, if crockeryware were made in this country and its price 
shouid rise to, say, double the present price, then, instead of buying 
the American, or home-made article, our crockery merchants, finding 
that they could buy in England, France, or Germany cheaper than 
they could buy in this country, would decline to buy the American 
crockery, and would send abroad for any article, provided that, after 
paying freight charges and customs dues, they could sell it here at a 
profit. That would tend to increase the shipments of gold to foreign 
countries. 

That an outflow of gold does not follow from a rise of general 
rices, but only of prices of articles of international trade, is mani- 
est from the fact that if land becomes cheap in other countries gold 

does not leave this country to buy it. When real estate is cheap in 
Brazil, or Australia, or in Germany, France, or even England, the 
owuers of gold in this country do not send it abroad to make pur- 
chases of real estate. 

So wages of labor may rise in this country, or compensation for all 
manner of services that must be performed here, and gold would not 
leave as a consequence. But if cloth were cheaper, quality consid- 
ered, in England, France, or Germany, or at the remotest ends of 
the earth than in this country, our merchants would send gold for it 
in order to sell it here ata profit. . 

Altogether too much importance is attached to the possession of a 
large stock of gold, unless that stock form part of the active circu- 
lation of the country. So long as it remains in circulation it sus- 
tains prices and develops industry and internal commerce. But the 
tendency of gold being to find the most profitable field for operation, 
its continue yon in the country can never be relied upon. 

When we take gold from other countries prices in those countries 
fall, owing to the reduction of the volume of money there and owing 
also to the action of the foreign banks in immediately raising their 
rates of discount on commercial paper and suddenly callingloans. As 
there is less money left in such country with which to pay for com- 
ae we are obliged to accept lower prices for the products we 
ship to it. 

The larger the stock of gold, therefore, accumulated by us the lower, 
necessarily, must be the price which we can receive for our surplus 
agricultural products, 

n order to maintain pen between the metals, it is not necessary 
for us to have all the gold we now have; $200,000,000 or even 
100,000,000 of gold would maintain that parity. The parity be- 
tween the metals can never be broken until all the gold leaves, and, 
provided we retain one or two hundred million, the rest can not be 
placed more advantageously than where our languishing surplus 
products must be sold, À 

When gold leaves this country it is because prices here are rising. 
Prices are now lower than they have been since 1847. Must they 
continue declining in order that we imay be able to retain all our 
gold? It is manifestly impossible for the people of this country 
to prope with a constantly lowering range of prices, It is equally 
impossible for the present level of prices to be maintained with a 
constantly increasing demand for, and as constantly diminishing 
a supply of, gold. It is universally admitted that an increase in the 
money circulation of this country at the present time is an exigent 


necessity. The advocates of the single gold standard, while admit- 
ting that we must increase our money volume, the effect of which 
must be to maintain, if if does not raise, the level of prices here, 
insist that we shall let none of our gold go in order that prices abroad 
may rise. 

Mr. BLAIR. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does the Senator mean to be understood that the 
falling of prices is an absolute demonstration of the increased value 
of the money without limitation ? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I have already, in the early portion of my 
remarks, had occasion to state that when a fallin prices was brought 
about by a larger subordination of the forces of nature to the uses of 
man, as where the comforts and conveniences of life could be pro- 
duced with less sacrifice than before, it was not an injury to society, 
but an advantage. In other words, if, by a certain amount of sacri- 
fice seventeen years ago, only one pair of shoes could be produced 
and if by the same sacrifice two pairs could be now produced, there 
would be a lowering of the price of shoes to about one-half of what 
it was seventeen years ago, which would be a very great benefac- 
tion to mankind. 

But, as I then stated, there is one certain sign that that is not, ex- 
cept to the slightest extent, the cause of the present universal fall 
of prices. When prices fall owing to improvements in manufacture, 
business revives, the masses of the people are at work, those who 
toil find themselves possessed of more of the comforts, of the con- 
veniences, and even of the luxuries of life than before. They are 
better contented with their condition and more buoyant and hope- 
fal than before. On such occasions money becomes more and more 
in demand than it was before, and instead of being hoarded is put 
into active and productive business where it will make a profit. But 
when interest falls, pari passu, with the fall of prices, it shows that 
the fall of prices is not due, except in the smallest degree, to im- 
proved methods of production, but to the increased value of money. 

Mr. BLAIR. I was not controverting the Senator’s theory as to 
the existing facts in this country, but I understood him to be layin 
down an absolute principle, applicable under all circumstances an 
in all times, that the fall of pricesis a demonstration of the increased 
value of money, I supposed that the fall in prices resulting from a 

rotective tariff was beneficial, and not an indication of an increase 
in the value of money, and that that fall of price was not owing to 
the increased value of money, but was by improved machinery and 
all that. So it is possible that some of the fall in prices in this 
tages | may be owing to increased facility in the matter of produc- 
ion and to the beneficial operations of the protective tariff. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REAGAN. Ifthe Senator from Nevada will permit me, I wish 
to ask the Senator from New Hampshire if he means to be under- 
stood as assuming that a protective tariff reduces the value of the 
commodities produced 

Mr. BLAIR. Iwas simply asking for information of the Senator 
from Nevada, and he can answer that question much better than I; 
but the Senator from Texas understands very well that I do believe 
a protective tariff reduces prices. 

r, JONES, of Nevada. Mr. President, so far as a tariff has the 
effect of reducing prices in any country, it is not by reason of the 
levying of any certain percentage of duty on the imported goods. 
The first effect of the tariff 8 always must be to raise prices. 
The fundamental theory of the tariff is- whether it be correct or not 
I am not now discussing—that by that tariff you place the price of 
manufactured goods up to a range at which they can be produced in 
the country in which the tariff is levied, and upon the level of the 
range of wages and manner of living which obtain in that country. 
By so doing, if you havea proper volume of money, you set all 
your people at work and keep them at work at a variety of occupa- 
tions. In such case every forge, furnace, and factory becomes a 
school, every machine-shop an academy, and every cunning devico 
and invention becomes a Jesson, teaching the people how to deal with 
the subtle forces of the universe. So far as this country is concerned 
the theory of the tariff is that 65,000,000 people should have a varied 
and complete system of manufactures, which should supply practi- 
cally all their own wants, instead of an abnormal proportion of them 
being driven into the single occupation of farming and relying on 
foreign manufacturers to supply such finished products as they need. 
To draw out and develop the aptitudes of a people a large variety 
of occupationsis indispensable, When all men are employed at their 
aptitudes new inventions multiply, pro; is accelerated, and the 
secrets of nature are more rapidly unfolded. Hence the McCormick 
reaper; hence the sewing-machine, that great instrument which 
clothes the world, because of the discovery that the eye of the needle 
should be at the point; hence the air-brake, the telegraph, the elec- 
tric light, and thousands of other inventions that a protected people 
originate and develop, which would perhaps not have been o gi- 
nated or might have been lon tea hay if it had not been for the dis- 
couragement to imports caused by the tariff, and the encouragement 
to our people to go into manufactures by which their varied talents 
are drawn out and cultivated. 

There is no doubt that eventually, as our conditions improve, in- 
ae numbers of our people will by de; emerge from agricult- 
ural and enter manufacturing pursuits. 4 tariff, by stimulating the 
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organization and development of industries, trains men to greater skill 
and perfection of workmanship in a variety of departments, and with 
greater skill come greater efficiency of labor and so greater economy 
of time. In that way the prions of certain products are in time re- 
duced; but that is not a reduction of which any one complains. 

The true cause of the present discontent will not be found in the 
protective tariff, but in the exactions of the single gold standard. 

Fifteen years ae oe England was on the gold standard. It is on 
the gold stand to-day; yet prices in England are 35 per cent. 
lower than they were fifteen years ago. There being no reason why 
there should be any change in the trend of prices, so long as a fierce 
contest for the possession of gold shall be waged between England, 
France, Germany, and the United States, we are justified in assum- 
ing that a proportionate decline of prices will continue. That meaus 
a further decline of 30 or 35 per cent. in prices during the next fifteen 

ears. Where is this tendency to stop? and, if it does not stop, how 

ong will it be before the masses of the people become the bond slaves 

f the creditors? Itis shocking to the moral sense of mankind that a 
few money-lenders and bondholders should thus be able, silently and 
insidiously, to wreck the business of every country in the world by 
constantly increasing the value of the money unit. 

While admitting the necessity of more monetary circulation, our 

Id-standard friends fail to show us how it is possible for an increase 
in the volume of money to benefit our merchants, farmers, or mechan- 
ies if the prices that prevail in gold-standard countries are to prevail 
here; for that is what the gold standard means for us, Mr. President. 
It means that the prices that rule in gold-standard countries are to 
rule here. 

The extreme indefiniteness with which the terin “ gold standard ” 
is used has so befogged the relation which gold money bears to in- 
dustry and commerce that people lose sight of the essential feature 
of that relation. It is impossible to have a clear conception of the 

old standard without keeping in view exactly what is Tapua by 

e term. What men must mean in this country by “the gold 
standard ” is not the touch of the metal, for osy never touch it 
and 3 if ever, see it. The maintenance of the gold standard 
here simply means the maintenance here of the range of prices that 
prevail in gold wing countries; that is to say, that low and lowering 
range of prices rendered necessary by the attempt to measure the 
value of the constantly increasing mass of the products of industry 
in all the western world by the constantly diminishing volume of 
gold. No relief can come to the toiling masses of this country until 
we can lift our prices above those that now prevail in gold-using 
countries, 

Even if our prices remain as they are and do not increase, gold 
will eventually leave the country if it continue to increase in value 
as it has been increasing 8 the past fifteen years. We have 
been enabled to maintain the gold standard here for the past twelve 
years notwithstanding a considerable addition of money other than 
gold to our currency, but we have been able to do so only because 
other countries have been using an equal or greater amount of money 
other than gold. We have been using no greater proportion of silver 
or paper money than other countries having the gold standard are 
using; hence we have been able to maintain their level of prices and 
still keep the metals together. But whenever we shall attempt to 

revent a further fall of prices in this country, it will be impossible 

‘or us to retain our gold so long as prices in gold-using countries con- 
tinue to decline as they have been declining. Gold will leave as 

uickly because of contraction abroad as of inflation here, if by“ in- 

ation” is meant a coinage of money sufficient to maintain prices at 
a steady level. 

Should gold leave the country, then, in order to supply its place, 
in order to maintain the status quo in prices and prevent a farther 
fall from the present low range, we should need to have as many 
dollars of silver in circulation as there are now dollars of gold. Gold 
would go out only because our prices were rising, and as it went 
prices would cease to rise. That process might continue until three 
or four hundred million dollars of gold had gone. In all this, where 
would be the disadvantage to our people? 

Considering the rapidly increasing population and wealth of this 
country, all the silver that can be procured from the mines will be 
necessary to maintain the level of prices and to keep pace with the 
increasing demands for money. If, however, it slightly exceeds—and 
it could not at the utmost more than slightly exceed—the amount 
actually demanded by increasing population and business, the over- 
plus of each year would take a great many years to drive gold out 
of the conntry, dollar for dollar; for, when prices here, of thin 
internationally dealt in, are at an equilibrium with prices of the 
same articles abroad, gold can not go any faster than silver comes in. 


IF $2,500,000 SILVER PER MONTI HAS NOT DRIVEN OUT GOLD, HOW MUCH WILL DO so? 


For twelve years past we have had a silver coinage of nearly 
$2,500,000 a month, yet no gold has been driven out. Having tested 
the e of that quantity of silver to drive out gold, we find that 
instead of driving it out its coinage has resulted rather in bringing 
gold in; for, to whatever cause the influx of gold may be ascribed, 
it is unquestionable that the gold has come, and it has needed all that 
gold and all the silver that we have coined to maintain interna- 
tional prices here. 

It is admitted by all that gold can not go ont except by reason of 


a rise in this country of the prices of articles of international com- 
merce beyond the prices of the same articles prevailing abroad. I 
is only then that it becomes more profitable to send out gold in pay- 
ment for our foreign purchases than to send out commodities, the 
products of our own country. Commodities will always be sent out 
in payment for other commodities so long as it is more profitable to 
send them than gold, and when, by reason of low prices prevailing 
abroad and high prices here, it is no longer profitable to send out 
commodities purchasers send out gold, but only because itis to their 
advantage to do so. 

Now, having seen that the coinage of $2,500,000 of silver each 
month was insufficient to so raise prices in this ot as to induce 
gold to go abroad, but that on the contrary it resulted in an influx 
and accumulation of a large amount of gold, we may safely assume 
that only so much of the amount of silver which Con shall now 
provide for as exceeds $2,500,000 a month will have any influence 
in raising prices in this country above international prices, and so 
providing a stimulus for gold to go abroad in payment for commod- 
ities imported into this country. 

If the amount of silver which shall be now provided should 
say, $5,000,000 a month, the excess over the present coinage woul 
be $2,500,000 a month. This, then, would be the amount that would 
drive ont gold. As one dollar of silver would drive out no more than 
one dollar in gold, no more than $2,500,000 could go out monthly. 
That would leave in circulation the same amount of money that 
in circulation now. There would still be no increase in the money 
volume of the country, and, with no increase in the volume of 
money, prices here would not rise above international prices. At 
the rate of $2,500,000 a month, it would take twenty years to drive 
ont $600,000,000 of the $700,000,000 of gold now in this country, It 
would take even longer than that, because the $600,000,000 driven 
out would tend to raise international prices abroad, and so check 
the ontflow of gold from here. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a question 
or does he prefer to go on? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I am always ready to answer a question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not want to interfere with the Senator's 
line of argument or with his spore in any form, but it does seem 
to me that there is something fallacious about the Senator’s argu- 
ment or else my judgment and the experience of the world is all 
wrong. I wanted to ask the Senator this question: If it be known 
that the Government of the United States, if you 1 by such an 
inerease of the silver coinage in this country as will be produced by 
the free coinage of silver, to which theory, as I understand, the Sen- 
ator is fully committed—if that be the theory of the Government 
hereafter by the command of Congress, I want to ask the Senator if 
he broadly and boldly asserts that no gold can be driven ont of the 
country to a greater extent than dollar for dollar for the silver that 
comes in. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Absolutely; I say so. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Then I want to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion, which seems to me pertinent. Does the Senator assert that if a 
72-cent dollar, the value in bullion of a silver dollar during the year 
1889, as has been furnished us by the Director of the Mint and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, were coined without limit (I say without 
limit, the limit being, of course, the amount of bullion that is brought 
to the Treasury to coined) and the people of this conntry who 
have been in favor of a safe and honest currency, a currency either 
gold or as good as gold, which the ee has been able to main- 
tain, having forced no silver opon the people if they did not wish it, 
and in that way the silver dollar having been maintained equal to 
the gold dollar—I want to know, with the people of this country 
to-day the holders of $500,000,000 of gold, how it is possible for the 
Senator to believe that with a 72-cent dollar to take its place the 
gold coin would circulate for a single week, or u single day, ora 
single hour. If they have the gold will they not hold it? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, The Senator has so involved his question 
with his argument that I can scarcely get at what he wants me to 
answer. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The question I want the Senator to answer 
is this: Will the people of this country, the financiers of this conn- 
try, the banks, the moneyed men Belding $500,000,000 of gold, witha 
certainty of the free coinage of silver and going to a silver basis—for 
that is what it means—put their gold in circulation, or will they 
hoard it? Will it disappear? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I searcely know what the Senator means 
by a “silver basis.” He talks about a 72-cent dollar. We haye 
never seen a 72-cent dollar. The papers in the East have told 
us that the silver dollar was worth 72 cents, I recollect talking 
on that subject once with some Senatorsin the cloak-room. Daring 
the conversation one of the Senate pages brought me a telegram, on 
which he said the telegraph messenger had told him there were 50 
cents due. I gaye the page a silver dollar and said to him: I have 
been informed by some very respectable and intellectual gentlemen 
in here, some of them candidates for the Presidency even, that this dol- 
lar is worth only 75 cents. I do not want to cheat a little boy. Take 
this out, and if the boy thinks it worth only 75 cents he can send me 
back 25 cents, and if he thinks it is worth a dollar he can send me back 
50 cents. I will leave it to him.” The page brought back 50 cents 
and said the telegraph boy told him he did not know what those old 
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**¢duffers” in there might say, but it was as a dollar as he 
wanted and was hard to get. [Laughter. 

The Senator talks about the bullion value as t h that had any- 
thing whatever to do with the value of the dollar. ve attempted 
to demonstrate that the material that was in the dollar has nothing 
whatever to do with it. Let me illustrate. Su the entire sup- 
ply of silver of the world to-day were $60,000,000. Suppose the 

w limited the coinage of it to $58,000,000, and every dollar coined 
was at par with gold. Suppose there were a demand for half a 
million dollars of silver, to be used in the arts, and that the remain- 
der ($1,500,000) of uncoined silver were barred from the imperial 
money use. That supposes a supply of $2,000,000 left after satis- 
fying the requirements for coinage and supposes only half a mill- 
ion dollars’ demand for use in all the arts. In that case there 
would be a $2,000,000 supply bearing down a half million dollars’ 
art demand, or a proportion between supply and demand of 4 
to 1. Suppose that under those circumstances silver bullion went 
to 50 cents an ounce. Would the Senator then say that 50 cents an 
ounce was the value of the $58,000,000, and all the rest of the coined 
silver of the Western world, while by coining another million and a 
half, which would be nothing to a country like this, all the silver 

` would be at par with gold? Every ounce of silver coined in Europe 
and the United States is at par with gold, a thousand or twelve 
hundred million dollars of it to-day in nee, $200,000,000 in Ger- 
many, $370,000,000 of it here. We are not dealing with the price of 
silver bullion, that portion of silver that is deprived of its imme- 
morial use as money. We do not say what the commodity demand 
for silver may make that worth. Such a consideration has no bear- 
ing whatever on the value of money. 

I will suppose that in some one county of the United States a law 
were that the wheat grown in that particular connty should 
have no right to go through the 83 and that that Wheat, as 
it might very naturally do, being deprived of use, fell to one-half the 
price of the wheat grown elsewhere in the country. Would the 

rice of the wheat of that one county thus under interdiction and 
Jenled the grist be a fair gauge by which to measure the value of 
the entire wheat crop of the country ? Manifestly not. Allwe have 
to do is to take u e little ‘‘slack” of silver, and all of it will at 
once be at par with gold; then weshall hear no more about the “ com- 
moei ue” of silver. That is the contention that the bimetal- 


ts make. 

Mr. HEARST. It will be $1.29. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. It will be $1.29 an ounce in one week 
in three days—in fact the very moment yon give it back its ancient 
right of coinage and restore to it its full money power. You coin of 
gold all that is brought to the mint and you deny to a certain 
portion of silver that same long-established privilege, and then you 
measure tho value of the whole supply of silver by that of the little 
fraction that is not coined, and which therefore has to find a market 
as a commodity. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Then, if the Senator will permit me, he nec- 
essarily Toposes that the Government of the United States shall take 
up all this Slack,“ as he calls it, in the surplus quantity of silver 
and shall use it in the coinage. The mints of Europe being closed 
against the coi of silver, there is no other place where it will be 
coined. Now, if the Government of the United States should use all 
the surplus silver in the country, which has simply forced the price 
down since we remonetized silver in 1878 more 20 per cent.—— 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Gold has risen 35 per cent. 

Mr.McPHERSON. Then I think the Senator’s argument is upon 
this idea and upon this plan, that after we are upon a silver basis, 
as we should be most assuredly, there would be no inequality in the 
money, because it would be all silver. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. And no inequality between it and gold. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Certainly not, because there would be no gold 
in circulation. But let me ask the Senator another question. ile 
he can use his short-legged silver dollar for the payment of debts, 
when he comes to make a new obligation would not the price of the 

oods assume a price equal to the difference between gold and silver? 
fh other words, while you can use a debased currency for the pay- 
ment of debts, if a ha upate decree requires that you shall accept 
it, you can not use it for any other purpose. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I can not understand the Senator. We 
have not provided any “‘short-legged” dollar. The Senator is as- 
suming a good many facts and attempting to adjust me to them, I 
ask the Senator to wait until he has heard my argument, and I 
invite the Senator then to make reply to it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I am sorry that I interfered with the Senator. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. It was no interference on the part of the 
Senator, except that I can not separate the Senator's questions from 
the argument and assumptions that he makes. As to the outflow of 
gold, as I have said, it would take a long time for even $400,000,000 
of it go. The amount of gold driven out would tend to raise prices 
abroad by making money more plentiful there, and so check the out- 
flow of gold from here, When Senators speak about $600,000,000 of 
gold being withdrawn from circulation here a question thatis a little 
curious arises, hat are these people who own it going to do with 
that gold after they have withdrawn it from circulation? Are they 
going to invest it in Great Britain? Are they going to invest it in 


France? Are they going to the Cape of Good Hope to invest it? If 
they are they will reverse the policy that English capitalists are pur- 


ming pot and have been panning for years—bringing their gold 
over here for investment. e Senator tells us that is to dis- 
ap from circulation. What will the owners do with it? Where 


and in what are they going to invest it? 

Mr. McPHERSON. It will be held for a premium. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. But who will buy it at a premium? Who 
needs it at all? For what purpose is it needed? o is going to 
pay any premium for it? Nobody is short“ on it, and there is no 

w which forces anybody to have it. 

Mr. President, nobody wants it enough to give a premium for it. 
It is only worth what is daily paid in the markets of the world and 
nobody is going to pay a . for it. It is a bogy with which 
to frighten the people who demand reform in the currency of this 
country. Let them withdraw their gold. 

I tell the Senator it is not the men who hoard the gold in vaults 
who maintain or promote the prosperity of this country, but the 
toilers in the wheat-fields and on the farms of the country, the men 
who work in the planing mills, the forges, the furnaces, the fac- 
tories, and in all our institutions of industry. It is they that bring 
us our prosperty, and not these people who are gambling for pre- 
miums on gold. 

Let them gamble among themselves; let who lose aud let who win, 
the people care nothing. The people of the United States are going 
to institute a money that shall install and maintain justice as between 
the citizens of this country, and they will not be impeded. I can tell 
the Senator that neither his party nor the Republican party will ever 
impede the march that this great country is about to make—the first 
in the world, lam glad to say—in adjusting to the demands ot in- 
dustry and commerce that great instrament, money, the non-ad- 
justment of which, as I have already stated, has, in my belief, 
oo more misery than was ever caused by war, pestilence, and 

amine. 

But to resume at the point where I was interrupted. 

The gold going out would tend constantly to restore the equilib- 
rium between our prices and those of the gold-using countries, 
making the proportion of the gold outflow each year less than that 
of the year before. If there be included in this computation the 
remaining $100,000,000 of gold, which would remain after the out- 
flow of the $600,000,000, we shall be compelled to come to the con- 
clusion that the time when our stock of gold can be driven out will 
be almost indefinitely postponed. 

Bat even should all our gold go by reason of the remonetization 
of silver, it will not be to the injury of the gold standard, but to 
its great advantage and to the equally great advantage of the 
masses of the ple, as well of this country, which the gold may 
leave, as of all countries to which it may go, It will make the 
“ gold standard” consistent with the prosperity of the countries 
maintaining it. But instead of preserving the gold standard of to- 
day, which is a standard of wrong, it r a gold stand- 
ard that will approximate toa standard of justice. 

The new “gold standard” that would be established by the out- 
flow of our gold would be a standard of prices resulting from the 
influx into England, Frante, and Germany, the principal gold-using 
countries of Europe, of more than $600,000,000 of money. 

So considerable an addition to their money-stock would raise 
prices in those countries and, by remaining there, would, with the 
current production, which we could cpare to them, tend to maintain 

rices at a steady level. Such a condition would be an inestimable 

oon to the overburdened masses of Europe, and their ag ire 
would not be attained at the expense of the people of the United 
States. We conld well afford to let gold go, since, by the coinage 
of silver, our own money volume would not be reduced. The rise 
of prices which it would effect in Europe would not only, as I 
have stated, secure better prices for our exported goods, but would 
undoubtedly enable us to maintain prices here at a substantial parity 
with those of Europe, that is to say, with those of the new, more 
rational, and more beneficent gold standard which would be estab- 
lished by the fall remonetization of silver in this country, 


PRACTICALLY xo GOLD MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


But, aside altogether from this consideration, the gold that we 
already have is really a surplus; it is practically a dead and useless 
article. Gold, Mr. President, can not with entire truth be said at 
the present time to form any part of the money of this country. 
Who but a bank clerk ever sees a gold piece? With the exception 
of a few million dollars on the Pacific coast, gold is not really in cir- 
culation in this country. It is performing no useful function what- 
soever, While I am engaged in delivering these remarks I venturo 
to say no Senator within the sound of my voice has in his pocket a 
single gold coin of any denomination whatever or any paper repre- 
sentative of one. 

This is the answer to the fear expressed by some Senators that 
whenthose who hold gold shall observe the enlargement of the mone 
circulation by the issue of the proposed Treasury notes they will 
be likely to hoard it. They are already hoarding it. Every body 
knows that that is about all that gold is used for in this country. 
It is hardly possible for it to be hoarded to any greater extent than 
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it is at the present time. So little is this metal in circulation that 
Ido not deem it any exaggeration to say that there are millions of 
people in the United States, “native here and to the manner born,” 
who have never in all their lives seen a gold coin. 

How absurd, then, is the claim that any loss is to be suffered by 
the 8 future hoarding of gold or that any calamity can occur 
to 65,000,000 people by the disappearance of that which has long 
since disappeared. 5 

THE ARGUMENT BASED ON OUR BALANCE OF TRADE. 

One of the staple arguments of the advocates. of tlie single gold 
standard is that if our stock of gold were greatly reduced weshould 
be unable to make payments to ign countries in case the balance 
of trade turned against us. It is only through an excess of imports 
over exports that gold could go, and this wig? Frese produces of: 
nearly all articles all that it consumes. th the exception 
of two years there has not beem a balance of trade against ns for 
fourteen years, as the following table will shaw: 


Value of merchandise imported into and exported from the United States 
From 1876 to 1889, inclusive; also annual excess of imports or of er- 
ports—apecie values. 


Year ending | Total ex- 
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This table shows that, while for last year there was a balance 
against us of $2,730,277 and the year before of $28,002,607, for all 
former years from 1887 back to 1874 the balances were in our favor, 
all the way from $23,000,000 in 1887 to $265,000,000 in 1881. But the 
total want of significance so far as the movement of gold is concerned 

to any figures showing a balance of trade against the 
United States will be seen by an analysis of the figures for any one 
year. Let us take for example the imports and exports for 1889 and 
analyze them by countries. 

I now present a table in which I place in one group the gold-using 
countries and in another the silver and paper using countries. 
Exports and i of the United States to and from the various gold- 

using and silver-using or paper-using countries of the world for the 

year ending June 30, 1889. 


8 


Countries. Imports. 
$42,141,156 | $43, 009, 473 
23, 345, 219 9, 816, 435 
46,120,011 | 60, 800, 618 
68, 002, 504 l., 742. 546 
382, 981, 674 178. 269, 067 
165, 079 988, 923 
12, 604, 48 |. 17, 992, 149 
15, 062, 939 10, 950, 843 
3, 266, 814 1, 282, 558 
11, 946, 48 4, 636, 661 
2) G15, 569 2, 983, 319 
=n [oe reer 4; 687, 731 
2, 936, 213 895, 344 
12, 321, 880 5, 998, 211 
720, 156 7, 642, 207 
8, 364, 545 2, 985, 631 
11,486,898 | 21, 253, 601 
4,325, 923 8, 414, 019 
3,375,661 | 12 847,740 
9, 293, 856 5, 454, 618 
9,351,081 | 60, 403, 804 
2, 972,794 2, 622, 625 
780, 835 S14, 032 
3, 821, O17 4, 283, 519 
2, 192, 848 2, 986, 964 
3,738,961 | 10. 392, 569 
11,601,311} 52, 130, 623 
5, 340, 270 5, 211, 704 
‘orto Rico 2, 224, 931 8, 707, 373 
British West Indies. 10,453,973 | 20, 723, 268 
Dutch West Indies 887, 778 654, 320 
D 6.477812 138,508, 678 
India, 4,330,413 | 29,029. 601 
India, Dutch 2, 249, 604 5, 207, 254 
E P eS ne tT Anata eek 4,619,985 | 16, 687, 992 


By this table it is seen that the only ee ae ng 
a balance of trade against us are Canada, 317; France, 
N Greece, 824; Germany, $13,739,952; Italy, 
$5,387,301; Sweden and Norway, $367,850; ey, $4,687,731— 
making a total balance against us in = countries, 


$200,000,000. 

The balance against us in favor of all the silver-using countries 
could of course be readily settled in silver; and by carefully n 
the figures of the table last given it will be seen that it is in the 
degree improbable that there will ever be a balance of trade against 
us in the gold-using countries, taken as a whole. 

Hence it is clear that if we had no gold at all we could readily 
settle all foreign balances that might be against us. 

Nations, however, ultimately, and on the whole, square their ac- 
counts with commodities. Every nation must buy what it wants 
with its own products. In this country especially have we n 
to fear, because any temporary balance against us could always be 
met by the yield from ourown mines. No country has any difficulty 
by reason of any difference in money systems in buying what any 
other nation has to sell. 

This view is supported by all writers on politicaleconomy. I need 

uote but one. Professor Cairnes, professor of political economy in 
the University College of London, in his able work on Some Un- 
settled Questions in Political Economy (1874), says: 


It appears to me that the influence attributed by many able writers in the United 
States to tho depreciation of the paper currency as its effects on the for- 
eign trade of the country is, in a great degree, purely imaginary. Anadvancein 
the scale of prices, measured in gold, in a country, if not shared by other coun 
will at once affect its foreign trade, giving an impulse to importations and check- 
ing the exportation of all commodities other — — A similar effect is 

erally attributed by American writers to the ac on prices of —ů — 
nconvertible currency. 

Nut it may easily be shown that this is a com illusion. Fi ers do not 
send their products to the United States to take back backs 
7VFFFFFCFCFCCCCCT out ear eg — . n 

ese have risen in price in proportion as the paper money been. 
how should the advance in paper prices constitute an inducement for them to send 
their is thither? Then gain in greenbacks on the on is ex- 
act, ced by the nominal loss when 3 —— to be 


into gold or commodities. The may, in cular cases, exceed the but 
if it the loss will also, in oi 6 On the whole on 
an average, they can not but be the equlvalents of other. 


Mr. President, tlie best place in the world where we can have gold 
is not in the Treasury of the United States, not in any subtreasury, 
but in circulation, if not in our own country, then in the foreign 
countries where our surplus products are sold. That is where gold 
would do us the most y making money plentiful and prices 
ergs e ingly high. It does usno good here whatever, locked up 
as it always is and doing rone of the work of money, but simply re- 
duces to the minimum the tax-paying and debt-paying power of our 
wheat and cotton growing communities. 

An unjust money should not be tolerated, whatever the material of 
which it may be composed, and the people of this country will not 
tolerate it. They do not fear the outflow of gold. If, in order to re- 
tain it, they must continue to lose as they have been losing for the 
past fifteen years, they will favor its going and raise a shout of joy 
when it does go. With a perfect money. system in our own country 
the range of our domestic prices would continue stable and equitable 
without regard to the prices of foreign countries, our foreign 
would take care of itself, and,whatever the balances might be, they 
would be much oftener in our favor than us, in reality 
concern only the importing merchant, and not the Government or 
the people of the United States. The difficulty of gold-using coun- 
tries to get our money, in which to pay us the balances they would 
owe us, would be much ter than our difficulty in getting their 
money, in which to pay them the occasional balances we might owe 
them. 

Much tke more serious question (if it be a serious question at 
all, which I deny) is how they shall get our money, not how we 
shall get theirs. As the balances would be for the most part in our 
favor, it is for them to take such steps as may be n in order 
to pay us. But there is no just reason to apprehend difficulty in 
either case. A great country like the United States will have no 
trouble in buying the money of any other country at equitable 
rates, at rates regulated by the purchasing powers of the moneys of 
the two countries, tively. : 

No country in the history of the world, having a money local to 
itself, has ever found the slightest difficulty in buying, upen ratios 
determined by the relative ee powers of the two kinds of 
money, a sufficient amount of foreign exchange (which simply means 
the money of another country) to meet all adverse balances of trade. 

While earnestly advocating the full remonetization of silver and 
the maintenance in this country of a money volume sufficient to in- 
sure.a steady level of prices and an unchanging value in the money 
unit, I entirely disclaim any desire for an inflation of the currency. 
My contention is that without silver we can not keep prices from 
further decline and can not have enough money to serve the grow- 
ing needs of population, industry, and commerce. 

t the same time I can not in from expressing the conviction 
as between inflation and contraction, no careful student of his- 
tory and of economic science can for a moment hesitate in deciding 
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that the evils inflicted on society by contraction have been longer 


in duration and infinitely greater in degree than any that have ever 
resulted from inflation. During all periods in which there has been a 
generous increase in the money-volume of a country or of thé world, 
activity and 3 have been its accompaniment. I challenge 
the citation of au instance to the contrary. 

With a volume of money increasing at a rate sufficient to meet the 
demands of a growing population, and especially if the money be 
such as will not leave the country, but, under all circumstances, 
will remain in it; to sustain prices, preserve equities, and reward 
labor, no country with a proper co-ordination of its industries can 
be otherwise than prosperous, 

The property of mobility—of fluidity—which is so much lauded in 
gold, is precisely the property least to be desired in the money of a 
country, if that property of mobility or fluidity is to keep alter- 
nately ringing money into and taking it out of the country, disturb- 
ing prices and disarranging equities. When it comes, if it enters into 
circulation, prices rise; when it goes, prices fall, and thus, instead of 
having a steady and level platform of prices on which the trade and 
industry of the Republic may rest, like the firm and level platform 
of liberty upon which all onr citizens stand, we, whose business it is 
to see that the Republic take no harm,” furnish our people with an 
“ inclined plane” of finance on which all their business must be con- 
ducted, Men buying this month at the elevated end of the plat- 
form find themselves selling next month at the depressed end. 

Whenever in the history of a country there has been least reliance 
on international money (gold) and more reliance on merely national 
money (even of paper when reasonable limits were placed apon its 
quantity), prosperity has been everywhere present. Ineed not recall 
to the minds of Senators the wave of prosperity that swept over 
this country when it was without any international money and 
resorted to the“ nback” currency. 

When, as a result of the Franco-German war, France was deprived 
of international money, suspended specie payments, and’ resorted to 
a properly limited paper currency, her progress was unbounded. 

No period in the history of Great Britain can compare for activity, 
prosperity, or achievement with the twenty years preceding 1816, 
when specie payments were suspended, and during Which period, as 
testified to by witnesses before the secret committee of Parliament, 
the discount rate of the Bank of England did not suffer a single 
change; whereas from that period to 1847 the rate was changed 
sixteen times, and from 1847 to 1874 as many as 274 times, the fluet- 
nations being sometimes of the most violent character. 

When gold threatens to leave Great Britain the rate of discount 
at the Bank of England is raised, with the view of discouraging, if 
not preventing, the outflow. Raising the rate of discount is Tike 

ntting the brakes on a railroad train; lowering the rate is like 
etting off the brakes. 

These changes were not due to any greater demand for money, 
bnt to the movements of gold. There was frequently, in the condi- 
tion of business, no warrant whatever for a rise in the rate of 
discount. The only reason for it was to prevent gold from perform- 
ing what our most conservative financiers” denominate its 
“noble” function of mobility,“ of “ fluidity,” namely, the function 
of going “where it was wanted.” This function of g where 
it is wanted” is described as the great mission” of gold, and it is 
:ssamed that it will never be wanted at more than one place at a 
time. Yet hear what the chancellor of the exchequer of Great Britain 
said a few days ago in the House of Commons: 

J admit that, as interested in the commerce and monetary system of this country, 
I feel a kind of shame that on the occasion of 2.000,0001. or 3,000,000. of gold being 
taken from this country to Brazil, or any other country, it should immediately 


have the effect of be a monetary alarm throughout the country. (Speech of 
the chancellor of the exchequer in the House of Commons, April 18 1890.) 


This is a suggestive admission, from so well informed a source, as 
to the operation of the single gold standard. I commend it to those 
who would circumscribe and hamper the prosperity of this country 
by were gold alone the standard of all values. 

I have thought it necessary, Mr. President, to state what I conceive 
to be the true principles of the science of money, the principles that. 
with the progress of time and growth of intelligence, must prevail 
the world over; because, without a clear understanding of the rela- 
tion which the quantity of money in a country bears to the prosperity 
and happiness of its people, there would be no justification for an 
addition of either silver, gold, or any other form of money to the 
quantity already in circulation. If the value of money depends on 
quantity, then, as long as the world adheres to the automatic theory 
of money, my contention is that all the silver produced from all the 
mines of the world should be transmuted into coin; and even then, 
if the wants of the world continue to increase as they have been in- 
creasing, it isonly a question of time, and that not far distant, when 
the combined supply of both metals will be insufficient to maintain 
the equities in time transactions. 

The world having decreed to stand by the automatic system we are 
now dealing with the question as a practical one. 

The only relief that can be had is to adhere strictly to that system 


and give it full scope. Remove all legislative restrictions and let the 
world have the full benefit of all the precious metals that are yielded 
by the mines. 


THE WORLD'S SUPPLY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

Since for thousands of years the world recognized both silver and 
gold as money, can anybody tell what has happened to render oné 
of them unfitted for the money use? 

No argument based on fluctuations in the current supplies of either 
of the metals can militate a t the use of both as money. The 
fluctuation in the annual yield of both, taken together, is much less 
violent and less frequent than the fluctuation of either taken sepa- 
rately. By the use of both, society has much ter securi ainst 
the evil of an insufficient money volume. hile a large 275 , now 
of one and again of the other, has Taxen pla there is no instance 
in the history of the world of an extraordinary yield of both occur- 
ring simultaneously, except in the single instance of the first discoy- 
ery of the mines of America. When the gold mines have been yield- 
ing largely, there has been no special increase of silver, and during 
the period when silver has been produced in comparatively large 
quantities the gold mines have been less productive. 

This will be illustrated by the following table showing the yield of 
both gold and silver, from the discovery of America to the present 
time. 

Annual average production of the precious metals throughout the world 
Srom the discovery of America to 1872. 


{From Director of United States Mint.] 


Periods. Gold. Silver. 
1403-1520, average for each year .......-.--..-.+.--000- $3, 855, 000 | $1, 953, 000 
1521-1544. 3 4, 759, 000 3, 749, 000 

5, 657,000 | 12, 950, 000 
4,546,000 | 12, 447, 000 
4,905, 000 | 17, 409, 000 
5, 662,000 | 17,538, 000 
5,516,000 | 16, 358, 000 
5, 829,000 | 15, 223, 000 
6, 154,000 | 14, 006, 000 
7, 154,000 | 14, 200, 000 
8, 520,000 | 14, 779, 000 
12, 681, 000 | 17,921, 000 
16, 356,000 | 22, 158, 000 
13, 761,000 | 27, 128, 000 
11, 823,000 | 36, 534, 000 
11, 815,000 | 37, 161, 000 
7, 606,000 | 22, 474, 000 
9, 448,000 | 19, 141, 000 
13, 484,000 | 24, 788, 000 
36,393,000 | 32, 434, 000 
131, 268,000 | 36, 827, 000 
136, 946,060 | 37, 611, 000 
131, 728,000 | 45, 764, 000 
127, 537,000 | 55, 652, 000 
113, 431. 000 | 81, 849, 000 
to 


World's production of gold and silver for the calendar years 1873 
1889, inclusive. f 


Silver. 


Calendar years. — . 
Fine ounces. | Market value. | Coining value. 


$98, 200, 000 63, 267,000] 3882. 120, 000 $81, £00, 000 
90, 750, 000 55, 300, 000 70, 673, 000 T1, 500, 000 
97, 500, 000 62, 262, 000 77, 578, 000 80, 500, 000 
103, 700, 600 67, 753, 000 78, 322, 000 87, 600, 000 
114. 000, 000 62, 648, 000 75, 240, 000 81, 000, 000 
119; 000, 000 73, 476, 000 81, 644, 000 95, 000, 000 
109, 400, 000 74, 250, 000 83, 383, 000 98, 000, 000 
106, 500, 000 74, 791, 000 85, 636, 000 96, 700, 000 
103, 000, 000 78, 890, 000 89, 777, 000 102, 000, 000 
102, 000, 000 86, 470, 000 98, 230, 000 111, 800, 000 
95, 400, 000 89, 177, 000 98, 986, 000 115, 300, 000 
101, 700, 000 81, 597, 000 90, 817, 000 105, 500, 000 
108, 400, 000 91, 652, 000 97, 564, 000 118, 500, 000 
106, 000, 000 93, 276, 000 92, 772, 000 120, 600, 000 
105, 300, 000 96, 189, 000 94, 265, 000 124, 366, 000 
109; 900,000 | 109, 911,000 | 103, 316, 000 142, 107, 000 
118, 800, 000] 125, 830,000 | 117,651. 000 162, 690, 000 


From this table it will be seen that from 1801 to 1820 the average 
yearly yield of gold was $9,710,500; of silver, $36,847,500—four of 
silver to one of gold: 

From 1821 to 1840 the average yearly yield of gold was $11,466,000 ; 
of silver, $21,964,000—two of silver to one of golg: 

From 1841 to 1860 the average yearly yield of gold was $85, 150,000 ; 
of silver, $34,326,500—two and a of gold to one of silver. 

From 1861 to 180 the yearly average = of gold was $117,991,- 
850; of silver, $68,043,900—nearly two of gold for one of silver. 

From 1881 to 1889 the yearly average yield of gold was $105,500,- 
000; of silver, $122,540,383—one-sixth more silver than gold. 

From those figures it is plain that no continuous, extraordinary 
yield of silver, such as might warrant the slightest fear of an unnec- 
essary addition to the money volume, is to be expected. On the other 
hand the continuous drain of gold for use in the arts, as dentistry, 
gold plate, jewelry, gilding, and articles of decoration generally, ig 
seriously encroaching upon the annual supply. 
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Both metals in common, and neither in any different degree 
from the other, all the qualities which are reco ed as necessary in 
a commodity money. Silver enjoys in an equal degree with gold the 
quality of indestructibility, of divisibility, of malleability, and of 
resistance to chemical changes. Thes of both existing in the 
world (the product of all time) is estimated to be about equal, the 
production of the past 500 years being set down as— 


i ILO E E EN EN ST eS pees 7. 435, 000, 


That silver mining has not proved exceptionally profitable in this 
connus proved by the comparatively small number that have en- 
aged in the business. This country has been thoroughly explored in 
e search for additional mines without any of great value being dis- 
covered. The allurements of the business lie in its uncertainty ; and 
for the occasional prize that is drawn thousands of blanks are found. 
There is always enough hope of results to induce continued effort, 
but there is also sufficient doubt and discouragement to deter an un- 
due number from engaging in the business. 

The mines of Mexico have been worked for hundreds of years; and 
up to 1873 the business of silver mining in that country had all the 
Aa ing that a parity at 15} to 1 could give to it. It is not, th 
fore, probable that any material increase of output can be expected 
from that quarter. 

Conceding, forthesake of the argument, the eventual possibility of 
sosuperabundant a yield of silver as to work injury and inequity to 
the interests of creditors, is it not manifest that it is in the power of 
society at all times to remedy the evil by a limitation of the coin- 
age? And, on the other hand, is it not equally manifest that for an 
insuflicient supply there is no 1 ? 

If great mountains of silver should be discovered, does not Con- 

meet constantly? If there should seem to be too much, conld 
not the coinage be readily limited to prevent depreziation? But, 
on the other hand, when we dedicate the monetary function solely 
to one metal, of which there is manifestly and admittedly the world 
over an insufficient supply, where is the remedy? What can Con- 
gress do to enlarge that supply? Absolutely nothing. 
GOLD USED IN THE ARTS. «| 

The Director of the United States Mint a few years ago estimated 
that of the $100,000,000 gold annually produ from the mines of 
the world $46,000,000 are consumed in the manufacture of jewelry, 

old plate, plated ware, gold-leaf, etc., and in various processes of 
entistry. 

The single standard of gold, therefore, is maintained by the cred- 
itor nations in the face of the admitted fact that but $50,000,000 of 
that metal are annually added to the money stocks. 

Not only is this encroachment of the commodity demand on the 
may snpply becoming greater year by year, with the growth of 
population, but the supply of gold from the mines is itself becom- 
. lees, having declined from an average of $137,000,000 between 
1 and 1860 (the period of greatest yield from California and 
Australia), to an average of $107,000,000 for the past ten years. 
Of the entire gold supply of the world, nine-tenths of it have come 
from placer mines, readily discoverable and easily worked, because 
i pe little or no capital. All known fields of those are practi- 

y N ae and there is no reasonable prospek of the discovery 
of others. Hardy, adventurous, and skillful miners from the United 
States and capitalists from all countries have ransacked the world 
in vain for new fields of golo Why, then, with the knowledge of 
those facts before us, should we discard from the full money use and 
function the only metal that pro to the world any prosper of re- 
lief from the money famine from which civilization is now suffer- 
ing and from which, if silver be not speedily restored to its ancient 
use and function, the world is destined to suffer much more ? 

If it be conceivable that the demonetization of either metal were 
necessary, why demonetize that which promises the greater and 
more steady yield? If for any reason society should decide that one 
of the metals should be discarded, should it not rather be that one 
which promises the smaller future yield than that which promises 
the larger? 

Silver is the money-metal best suited to the mass of the people 
and to the variety and character of transactions that constitute the 
interchanges of daily life. The supplies of both metals, if united by 
law in the full money function, would have a steadiness of value 
which can not be attained by either separately. 

TREASURY NOTES SHOULD NOT BE REDEEMED IN BULLION. 

The proposition to redeem the proposed Treasury notes in silver 
bullion or in anything but lawful money of the United States will 
never meet the approval of the people. 

What the people of this country want is money and what they 
should have is money. These notes will represent full value re- 
ceived, the evidence of which is the bullion in possession of the 
Government, When issued, they will enter into circulation, They 
will have to do the work of money among the people. They will 
goto make up the volume of the currency. On the basis of that 
volume each dollar soie a certain value and represents a given 
amount of sacrifice. On that volume and on those conditions, bar- 

s will be made, prices established, debts contracted, values ad- 


drawn from circulation (for that is what “redemption” means) 


without an equivalent amount of money in some other form be- 
ing issued to take its place, the circulation will to that extent be 
contracted, every dollar in circulation will increase in value, prices 
will fall, 9 established on the basis of the larger cir- 
culation will shrink, and equities will be destroyed. 

The redemption of any number of those notes in silver bullion 
means the withdrawal of so many dollars of money from circulation 
and the destruction of so much of the money ofthe country. Money 
is not a thing that can be destroyed with impunity. It should be 
kept in use among the people. It is to industry what the blood is 
to the human body ; it is the life-giving and life-sustaining medium. 
The money volume of acountry should not be subject to frequent and 
violent changes. In anew and growing country, it should be charac- 
terized by that steady accretion that characterizes the increase in the 
quantity of blood in the human body as it progresses from infancy to 
maturity. It is uo more unreasoning, empirical, or unscientific to be 
alternately withdrawing blood from andinjecting bloodinto a human 
body than to be constantly contracting and expanding the money 
volume of the country, And as activity of circulation of the blood 
is essential to the health of the body, so activity of circulation in 
money is indispensable to the well-being of society. The on 
of any mere commodity, whatever its value, will never compensate a 
opani for the destruction of any considerable portion of its money, 
upon the entire volume of which vast equities rest, 


MONEY SHOULD BE REDEEMABLE IX ALL THINGS. 


Money should be redeemed in all things, not in one thing alone, 
The peculiar characteristic of true money, that which distinguishes 
it from all other things whatsoever and constitutes it a prime factor 
in civilization, is that it is at all times redeemable in any thing that 
is on sale. Being an order for property, it should be redeemed in any 
form of disposable property which the holder may desire. 

A guinea— 

Said Adam Smith— 
may be considered as a bill for a certain quantity of necessaries and conveniences 
upon all the tradesmen in the neighborhood. 

Any form of money the condition of whose existence depends on 
redeemability in one thing alone can not be mouey in the full sense, 
and whenever an urgent demand for real money springs up the other 
ceases altogether to be money. 

The redemption of money should be reciprocal between the Gov- 
ernment and the people and between and among all individuals in 
the community. It should not only be redeemable by the Govern- 
ment by acceptance for taxes, bat also redeemable by and among the 
people for all property for sale and services for hire. Its quantity 
should be so regulated as that its unit (the dollar) should neither 
increase nor diminish in value, and it should be kept constantly in 
circulation, and not be permitted to lie uselessly in the Treasury. 
Any other money than this is to a certain extent counterfeit; it is 
false money, because when most needed it fails to be money and has 
to be “redeemed” in something else (gold) which can not be got 
except at ruinous sacrifice. 

It is of the very essence of money—its pith and marrow and proto- 
plasm—that it should be a legal tender, a universal solvent, the ul- 
timate of payment, and redeemable, at the prices ruling, in every- 
thing that is on sale. Ifthe volume of such money be properly regu- 
lated, while there may from time to time be variations in the prices 
of particular articles, the general range of prices will be maintained 
practically undisturbed. 

What an absurdity it is for the Government to put its stamp on one 
thing in order to make it redeemable in another thing imprinted 
with the same stamp, but which nobody wants except for the pur- 
pose of getting a third thing that could have been got just as well 
without the intervention of the second. As well mig t he who, 
wanting water, is given a silver cup wherewith to get it, on going 
to the spring, be forbidden to drink until he exchanges his silver 
cup for a gold one. 

The real reason why it is insisted that all other things than gold 
shall be exchangeable into gold is that gold is getting dearer by rea- 
son of decreasing supply and increasing populations, The necessity 
for convertibility into gold implies that, in ordinary times, a range 
of prices higher than the gold range will prevail, and when, by rea- 
son perhaps of increased activity of business, redemption comes to 
be demanded prices are at once precipita to those of the gold 
standard and below, to the great advantage of the creditor classes, 
who, as owners of bonds, may be considered in the language of the 
stock exchange “long” on money, and to the equally great injury 
of the producing class, who, being in debt, may be considered as hay- 
ing sold money ‘‘short.” 

The supreme consideration is that the money of a country shall be 
so regulated as that prices may not fall from any cause inhering in 
the money system. The value of money—in other words, the sacri- 
fice necessary to obtain it—should be no greater at one time than at 
another. In order to effect that object of prime co uence, to main- 
tain the value of money unchanging, there should be no hesitancy 
whatever in changing the material of which it is made. 

Nobody who has reflected on the subject for a moment doubts that 


usted, and equities created. If any portion of that money be with- | what gave “value” or exchangeable power to the greeuback was 
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not the promise made on its face, without date, to pay a dollar, but 
the inscription on its back which declared it a legal tender for all 
dnes and demands, public and private, except duties on imports. It 
was amisfortune to mankind that the words “ promise to pay ” were 
printed on it, because by it millions were led to believe that the 

value “ or exchangeable power resided in the promise instead of in 
the legal-tender power conferred upon it. 

There is no object in redeeming in gold, except to maintain gold 
prices, that is to say, the range of prices prevailing in gold-using 
countries, and as those prices are constantly tending downward, any 
country that insists on maintainin § the gold stan mustaccept the 
consequences in a corresponding fall of prices. The advocates of the 
gold standard, in effect, maintain that no matter to what extreme 
prices may fall, we must be content, we must bow in humble sub- 
mission to the inevitable, since, in their view, it is more necessary to 
maintain the sacredness of the gold standard than to establish jus- 
tice, promote prosperity, or to maintain equity in all time transac- 
tions. 

It is inno way necessary, on account of any intrinsic or inherent 

uality of gold, that we should have that particular metal, and that 

one, for money. . 

It is boasted that gold is a universal measure. Why is it univer- 
sal? Why is gold accepted in every country of the world? Not be- 
cause the gold is wanted for any quality inherent in the metal, but 
because itis an order for progeny ss gold. countries, such as En g- 
land, France, and Germany, whose trade is ely a foreign trade. 
At whatever rate gold will exchange in Englan „it will exchange in 
all countries having trade relations with England, because it is an 
order for goods in a country with which they are dealing. Will not 
the money of this brane equally and for like reasons, whether gold 
or silver, hase acceptability in arag country with which the United 
States have trade relations? not for any quality inherent in the 
metal, but because it is an order for property in United States. 
Will it noe be willingly accepted by those who wish to buy in this 
coun 

y POSSIBLE EFFECT OF REDEMPTION IN BULLION. 

In order to see the effect of the redemption of these Treasury notes 
in bullion, we have but to look at the possibilities of the situation. 
Suppose there were in the Treasury 000.000 worth of that bull- 
ion, which, by the taking up, little by little and month by month, 
of the amount not used in the arts, would be taken by the Treasury 
at or about par. Then, suppose that for any reason, such as fear of 
approaching panic or otherwise, $100,000,000 of the Treasury notes 
were suddenly presented for redemption, and canceled, aud the bull- 
ion as suddenly put on the market, what would it be worth? What 
would gold bullion be worth if it had not the privilege of coinage 
and if $100,000,000 of it, deprived of the money use, was suddenly pas 
onthe market? Can there be a doubt that the abrupt output of so 
large a quantity would have the effect of immediately and enor- 
mously depreciating itsvalue? In the case under consideration, the 
result would be that the silver remaining in the Treasury would 
not bring one-fourth the sum ee to redeem the outstanding 

notes,so that not only would a heavy Joss result to the 
Government, but, by reason of the sudden and serious contraction 
of the money volume, an infinitely greater loss would result to all the 


ple. 
But if it be deemed a remote contingency that any extraordinary 
amount would in that manner be suddenly taken fromthe Treasury, 
there is another danger which can not be put aside as improbable, 
but which, on the contrary, is to be looked for with almost absolute 
certainty, and, to my mind, constitutes an irremovable and insur- 
mountable objection to any system of bullion redemption. 

A large number of merchants in London need, monthly, millions 
of dollars’ worth of silver to make payments in India. They will 
naturally want to get it at the lowest price, and it is not to their 
advantage to in y the competition for it. On the contrary, it 
5 to their direct advantage to depress the price to the lowest possi- 

e point. 

‘45 the Treasury of the United States would bay silver at the low- 
est price, the London merchants would refuse to enter the open mar- 
ket in competition with our Government for its purchase. But no 
sooner could the silver be stored in the vaults of the Treasury than the 
agents ofthe London merchants would ap: and before any oppor- 
tunity had offered for a favorable change in the price of the hnllion 
could present as many millions of these notes as might suit their pur- 
pose and receive bulliontherefor. A Secretary of the Tr who 
conscientiously believed that it was his duty to maintain the gold 
standard at all hazards would naturally feel compelled—certainly 
it would be in his power—to put out whatever amount of bullion he 
might deem necessary to accomplish that purpose, even if it all had 


to go. 

Thus the United States Treas would become the convenient 
and capacious conduit through which silver should immediately 
flow from this country to England, depriving our people, notwith- 
ee the legislative measures for their relief, of practically all 
use of silver as money, inasmuch as the four and a half million 
dollars of Treasury notes would be withdrawn and canceled about 
as soon as issued. 

Thus would onr Treasury Department be made practically the pur- 


chasing agent in this country of any syndicate or combination of 
English merchants who might desire silver for the East India trade. 

it be said that no Secretary of the Treasury would attempt thus 
to defeat the will of the people as expressed in the law, the sufficient 
reply is that a conscientious man who believes that the honor of the 
United States is pledged to the maintenance of the gold standard, 
and that it is indispensable to the prosperity of the people, will ex- 
ercise all the power vested in him 8 to prevent a departure 
from that standard and will regard himself as for the time being 
the savior of the Republic by keeping it from the edge of so dan- 


gerous a peril” as the execution of the people’s will. 
Certainly no man will deny to the present Secre of the Treas- 
ury entire rectitude of motive in all his conduct: m the well 


known fact that since the passage of the limited coinage act of 1878 
all our Secretaries have refrained from purchasing more silver than 
they were compelled to do by the mandatory provision of that law, 
it is reasonable to infer that none of them, it called upon to execute 
a law containing a silver bullion redemption clause, such as is sug- 
ested, would feel called upon to make a net purchase of more than 
„000,000 worth in each month and that none of them would hesi- 
tate to exchange for Treasury notes, all the monthly purchases of 
bullion in excess of that amount. ; 


A PLANK FROM THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 


I must be pardoned for directing the attention of Senators on this 
side of the Chamber to a short declaration of the last Republican 
national convention : 


The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as money. 


If party platforms mean anything that clause meant that the Re- 
publican party went before the country pledged to the use and to the 
equal and non-discriminating use of both silver and gold as money. 
It was well known that throughout the entire West the question 
of the remonetization of silver was deemed of vital importance, and 
party orators and the party press throughout that entire section 
wero severe in their denunciation of the prior Administration for 
its unfriendly attitude toward silver. 

I wish in all solicitude and sincerity to advise my Republican 
friends of the East that this plank in the party platform was con- 
strued by ane Republicans of the West to mean precisely what it 
says. They are looking with confideace to this Con for such 
action as will fittingly embody in the statutes the principle laid down 
by the party now in the responsible direction of the Government. 


SHALL WE BE FLOODED WITH SILVER? 


We are told that if silver is given free access to the mints we 
shall be flooded with it from all parts of the world. Does anybody 
show where the flood of silveris to come from? Where are the res- 
ervoirs that contain it? Not in England, where it is difficult for the 

people even to get a sufficiency of it for small change to transact the 
usiness of the country; not in Germany, where the scarcity of mone: 
was so pressing that the government had to abandon the idea of sell- 
ing silver. Though the stock in France is! her people will never 
ive it up. Silver has been the “shield and buckler” of the French 
public. All she has is coined at the ratio of 154 ounces of silver to 
1 of gold, and its shipment to this country would involve a loss to 
France, not only of the 3 percent, difference between the French re- 
ene Cii to 1) and ours (which is 16 to 1), but of 3 per cent. ad- 
ditional in the cost of gathering and shippingit. And after that 
she could only exchange them for ury notes. The silver stock in 
India and the Orientis performin ae duty as money, and 
no “flood” of it can be expected from that quarter. From time im- 
memorial India has been absorbing all the surplus silver of the 
world. She has never got so much as to appease her appetite for 
more. So.insatiable is her desire for that metal that she has long 
been known as the “Sink of Silver.” China has not a piece of the 
metal that she can dispose of. Mexico has no stock whatever of sil- 
ver on hand, except the limited number of coined pieces forming her 
moderate money circulation, and not a dollar of it can be spared. No 
country of Central or South America has any surplus silver. Every 
piece of coined silver in every country in the world is part of the mona- 
tary circulation of that country, and even when ofshort weight and 
classified as a mere token“ is passing at par as full valued money, 
No gain could ibly accrue, therefore, to the owners of coined sil- 
ver anywhere by shipping it to this country for any purpose, and 
there is no surplus stock of bullion anywhere. 

If anybody doubts this statement let him make the attempt in all 
the money centers of the world to buy from accumulated stock even 
$5,000, worth of it. Ho will fail to get it in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Calcutta, New York, or San Francisco, or in all combined. There is 
no source from which to get silver except the current supply from 
the mines, and whatever that is now it is not likely ever greatly to 
increase. The occupation of mining is not attractive to many, and 
in the nature of the case the number who follow it will always be 
comparatively few. The Argonauts of old were but a small band of 
hardy adventurers; those of the new era are destined to bear no 
larger proportion to the population. But, even were this not 2E nat- 
ure herself draws the line. To the eye of the experienced pros- 
pector silver mines are as discernible on the surface of the earth as 
are mountains, and the world has been explored in vain for further 
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tt finds.“ Those who talk, therefore, of “floods” of silver coming 
here for coi simply show their ignorance of conditions, 

i may add that of all the shafts that have been sunk for silver 
mines in the world where they have found silver croppings on wR 
in ninety-nine out of every hundred, and I think I am stating it 
moderately, the veins have not penetrated the earth, mineralized, 
fertilized, tothe depth of 50 feet; rarely have they penetrated the earth 
toa depth exceeding 1,200 feet, and the most prolific yield of silver 
mines has been from a depth not exceeding 800 feet. 

The very fact, Mr. President, that, with all the world searching 
for gold and silver mines—a search that has continued throughout 
all history—the amount of the two metals yielded by the mines is 
about equal, shows that the historical relation existing between them 
is the relation at which they can be profitably produced. 

It is apparent that if there were a great advantage in the produc- 
tion of silver over gold at the relation of 15} to 1 that advantage 
would be seen in the largely preponderant production of silver; 
but instead we find that the result of thousands of years of mining 
has given us about equal quantities of both metals. 

CAN THE UNITED STATES ALONE HOLD THE METALS AT A PARITY? 

We are told that the United States, unaided, can not, if it would, 
restore silver to a parity with gold, that no one nation acting alone 
can achieve so cult a feat. But it is incapable of denial that 
throughout all vicissitudes of production of gold and silver from 
1803 to 1873 the law of France—one nation alone—accomplished it. 

As I have shown in greater detail elsewhere, by reference to the 
table of annual production of the metals, it will be observed that 
from 1803 to 1820 the 3 was in the proportion of four dol- 
lars of silver to one of gold; from 1821 to 1840, two of silver to one 
of gold; from 1841 to 1850, one dollar of silver, tooneof gold; from 1851 
to 1860, four dollars of gold to one of silver; from 1861 to 1868, three 
of gold to one of silver ; from 1866 to 1870, two of gold to one of silver; 
in 1871 and 1872, one and a half of gold to one of silver. Notwith- 
standing these extreme variations in the relative annual production 
the law of France constituted a ligature sufficient to hold the metals 
in line at the ratio of 153 to 1, and this not for France alone, but 
for the whole world. If that period does not offer sufficient proof of 
the power of law, under varying conditions of supply, to tie the 
metals together and keep them so, no degree of proof will suffice, 
for the vacillations of their relative production have been greater 
rane | this century than at any former period in the history of the 
world. 

IS AN INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT XECESSARY ? 

If that could be done by a nation with a population of 25,000,000 
to 35,000,000, what difficulty could be experienced by a nation of 
65,000,000 in accomplishing the same result? Yet we are told that 
international agreement is necessary to restore silver to its ancient 
right as a full money-metal. Those who suggestsuch an agreement 
forget that while this nation is a borrower of money the first and 
— nation to demonetize silver is the greatest money-lender 

own to history. Is it for a moment to be supposed that the shrewd 
English creditor classes will enter into any ment which will 
deprive them of the spoils of so delicate and ingenious a system 
of usury, a system not only not banned by law, but, on the contrary, 
having the special ma ets and protection of statutes and the active 
support and approval of all the complaisant moralists, philosophers, 
and financiers of the age? 

While they are diligently gathering in the proceeds of this opera- 
tiou a diversion is kops up for the occupation and amusement of 
dilettante financiers and economists, by invoking a discussion of the 
ratio that should be maintained between the metals. The ratio is 
the pretext on which conference after conference has been called. 

The advocates of the single gold standard contend that hostile 
legislation had no influence in effecting the separation of the metals 
and that the reversal of that legislation can not and will not restore 
them to a parity unless the principal commercial nations of the 
Western world join in the work of rehabilitation. As illustrating 
the force of law on the relation of the metals I will read a su tive 

aph from the report of the royal commission of England 
1800. art I, section 192: 


Now, undoubtedly the date which forms the ae line between an epoch 
8 and silver and ono of marked 


force in the Latin Union ceased to be in fall operation, and we are 


namely, to 
that the — 


The paragraph quoted ascribes the effect thus produced to the bi- 
metallic treaty of the Latin Union, a combination of Italy, Belgium 
Switzerland, and France, entered into in 1865 for the purpose of 
maintaining similar conditions of coinage. But it will be observed 
that, so far as the ratio was concerned, precisely the same effect had 
been produced by France alone during the sixty-two years from the 
passage of its law of 1803 to 1865. 


when the annual yield was of silver, but it kept them to- 
eb when the larger 5 was of gold. Had not that law 
in operation during the 50s, when a flood of gold poured from 
the mines of California and Australia, gold would have fallen, as in 
early times it more than once fell, to the ratio of 1 to 10, at which 
but 10 ounces of silver (instead of 153) would buy an ounce of gold. 
Thus the law of one country alone, a country then of not one-half 
the present population of the United States, held the metals to- 
gether, so that to whatever extent gold fell in relation to commodi- 
ties from 1848 to 1865, by reason of the large output of the mines, 
silver fell to the same extent, notwithstanding the enormons de- 
crease in its production relatively to gold during that period. 

What is claimed for law in this connection is not that it directly 
controls the relative values of gold and silver any more than of any- 
thing else, but that on the slightest separation of the metals there 
instantly arises, under the law of the double standard, a demand for 
the cheaper metal, while the demand for the dearer one is suspended. 
In this way the double standard accommodates itself to the law of 
supply and demand, which is admitted to be the governing factor in 
the determination of value. It is not contended that a small or in- 
significant country could keep the metals together, but all experi- 
ence goes to show that a great nation like the United States would 
have no difficulty whatever in doing so. 

So thoroughly are the advantages of the gold standard to the 
creditor classes recognized in England that the English comiais- 
sioners, who, for form's sake, have been sent to the several 5 
conferences held on the continent, have never been invested by the 
Government with any power whatever, And it is but a few weeks 
since the House of Commons ee voted down a proposi- 
tion, made in good faith by Mr. Samuel Smith, looking to the calling 
of a new conference, which was supported by itions to Parlia- 
ment signed by 60,000 persons, not merely as individuals, but as rep- 
resenting large organizations of the toilers of England. 

The ratio is not the difficulty. Those who wanted silver demone- 
tized do not want it added to the money volume of the world at any 
ratio. Why then shall we wait? Macaulay, commenting on the 
impregnability of intrenched p tive, observed that if the 
announcement of the discovery of the law of gravitation had mili- 
tated against the personal interests of any vested or privileged 
class its general acceptance might have been long ned. Shall 
we, then, postpone relief to the suffering industries of this coun’ 
till we can secure from the privileged classes, from the money-lend- 
ers of the world, an agreement to cease their exactions ? 

No, Mr. President, we need not wait and we will not wait. All 
that is necessary is to act, and, so far as the rules of order and of par- 
liamentary procedure will permit, we propose to act, promptly and 
decisively. The world can not expect the initiatory movement for 
any change to be taken by those w interests are served by the 
continuance of present conditions. Such conditions being consistent 
with their own welfare, they find no difficulty in arriving at the 
conclusion that they are for the welfare of society at large. 

The dogma that cupidity is a synonym for virtue will never fail to 
find ready converts among the beneficiaries. 

*.* œ Plate sin with Feld. 
And the strong lance of Justice hurtless breaks. 
CONCLUSION. ? 

I predict that the restoration of silver to its birthright, Mr. Pres- 
ident, will mark an epoch in the history of this country. It will 
place in circulation an amount of money commensurate with our 
increasing population. It will give assurance to our languishing 
industries that the volume of our circulating medium is not to con- 
tinue shrinking and that the tendency of prices shall no longer be 
downward. It will increase the wages of labor and the prices of 
the products of labor; it will reduce the price of bonds and other 
forms of money futures, it will lighten, but not inequitably, the 
burden of mo ; it will increase ly, though not unjustly, 
the debt-paying and ing eg. PONOT of the people. It will loosen 
the grasp of the creditor from the throat of the debtor. 

By the remonetization of silver, money will cease to be the object 
of commerce and will again become its beneficent instrument, ac- 
tivity will replace stagnation, movement will supplant inertia, cour* 
age vin banish fear, confidence will dispel doubt, hope will super- 

e despair. 

The lifting up of silver to its rightful plane by the side of gold 
will set in motion all the latent energies of the people. It will banish 
involuntary idleness by putting every willing man to work. It will 
revive business and reanimate the heart and hope of the masses, 
Capital, no longe fearing a fall in prices, will turn into productive 
avenues. The hoards of money lying idle in the bank vaults will 
come out to bless and enrich alike their owners and the community 
at large; while the millions of dollars now invested at low interest 
in gilt-edged securities will seek more profitable investment in the 
busy field of industry, where they will be utilized in the payment 
of wages and the consequent dissemination of comfort and happi- 
ness among the people. ‘ 

And this it will accomplish not for the United States alone, but 
for civilization. For it is not too much to say, Mr. President, that 
upon the decision of this question depend consequences more mo- 


Not rows did the French law keep the metals together at a time 
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mentous than oe that of any other question of public policy with- 
inthe memory of this generation. In a broader sense than any other 

uestion attracting the general attention of mankind it is a ques- 
tion of civilization. It embodies the hopes and aspirations of our 


race. 

The act of Congress which shall happily solve it will constitute 
a decree of emancipation as veritable as any that ever freed serf 
from thralldom, but more universal in its spphostion: It will pro- 
claim the freedom of the white race the world over, it will lift the 
bowed head of labor, it will hush the threnody of toil. It will in- 
au te the true renaissance, a renaissance of prosperity, without 
which industry, learning, science, literature, art, are but as apples 
of Sodom. [Applause in the galleries. ] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM S. FORMAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 9, 1890. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. FORMAN said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am well aware, sir, that nothing which I can say, 
nothing which any gentleman upon this floor can say, will in the least 
degree affect the final result as to the question under consideration. 
The decree rendered by a Republican caucus will be executed to the 
letter and this bill passed substantially as it comes from the hands of 
the committee. Let, sir, this fact ought mbt and does not deter me 
from earnestly protesting against the passage of this measure. It has 
been frequently stated that the Presidential campaign of 1888 settled 
this question; that this bill had been ratified, as it were, in advance 
hy the election of a Republican President and a majority of the mem- 
bers in this House. Idenyit. No political party would have dared 
face the American people in 1888 without an express promise to re- 
duce taxation. This is not a bill for that purpose. It is what its 
title implies, ‘‘A bill to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on im- 
ports, and for other purposes. 

Had the Republican party said to the people that in case of party 
success no reduction of duties should be had except upon sugar and 
molasses, that with this exception the duties should be increased as 
provided by this bill, or in other words, had this bill been made the 
party platform, Mr. Harrison would not have carried half a dozen 
States in this Union. The people demanded cheaper sugar, but their 
demands did not, and do not to-day, sted at this point. 

It is not even certain that this bill wi bring about any great reduc- 
tion in price to the consumers of sugar, since most of the sugar admit- 
ted free under its provisions is of a quality requiring refining before 
it can be used. And to-day we have listened to a dialogue between 
two distinguished Republican members from Iowa, one attempting to 
prove that the price upon sugar to the consumer will by this bill be 
reduced, and the other doubting the effect of its provisions in that par- 
ticular. 

Of one thing we are assured, We have lost $55,000,000 of revenue. 
We are to pay a bounty of $7,000,000 annually to the sugar-growers of 
this country, thus making a difference in our finances of $62,000,000 per 
annum. But, sir, I see in this provision the brightest ray of hope for 
an overtaxed and overburdened people. It is the beginning of the 
end” of this most outrageous system of discrimination, falsely termed 
protection.“ This is an admission in terms so plain, in language so 
certain, that the tariff is a tax, and paid by the consumer of the article 
upon which it is laid, that the most ignorant can understand it. This 
act of the majority of the Ways and Means Committee removes the 
pleasing sophistry by which the people so long have been deluded. 

on pro to take from the public Treasury $7,000,000 per annum, 
wee tra all sections of the country, and pay it to one particular 
class. In other words, that he who raises sugar shall receive from the 
Government a bounty at the rate of fifty to sixty dollars per acre, while 
the Illinois farmer continues to raise his wheat and corn at & loss. 

As to the constitutional objection to the Government taking from all 
other classes money and paying it as a bounty to another, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] slides over it with an ease and facility 
truly refreshing. He says that it is clearly within that clause of the 
Constitution which empowers the General Government to promote 
the general welfare.“ Hereafter all that the Republicans need to do 
to set aside the Constitution is to convince themselves that a particular 
measure is for the promotion of the public welfare, and all constitu- 
tional barriers are at once removed. 


Isu our Louisiana friends are not deceived by this donation 
offe: m from the public Treasury. In my humble judgment, if 
it had not been for the sugar-beet raiser of California and the sorghum- 
grower of Kansas, the Southern sugar-planter would have been kindly 
permitted to take care of himself. They may console themselves with 
75 aa that the company in which a man is found frequently fixes 

is fate. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the boast of the protectionists that this bill is pre- 
pared with the single object of continuing what they are pleased to term 
the American system,” our industrial „and like alluring 
terms, and sustaining those manufacturing industries which have grown 
up under the legislation now in force. But they do not seem to be satis- 
fed with the numberofenterprises now clamoring for Government assist- 
ance. The corridors of this Capitol are now swarming with well-dressed 
capitalists asking for Governmental protection. But the committee, not 
content with the horde of leeches hanging upon us, have been prosecut- 
ing their inquiries in other directions in search of other silent partners 
in thisinfamous scheme to rob the people. Othercapitalists are wanted 
to unite their destinies with that of the Republican party and share 
the plunder to be obtained. Hence, sir, this bill more than doubles 
the duties upon tin-plate, though not a pound of it is manufactured in 
this country, and the chairman of the committee reads with great gusto 
the following letter: 

Sr. Lovis, November 27, 1888. 


DEAR Sır: In answer to yours of the 22d instant, in reference to the manu- 
facture of tin or terne we are at liberty to state that one of our mills has 
already arran; for tin-plate work and if a sufficient duty is put on the 
articles to coverthe difference between the English and American of wi 
we will be ready to turn out plates on short notice. It is also very evident that 
in case a proper duty is fixed on tin or terne plates the large number of English 
manufacturers move their works over to this side. The question as to 
whether these plates will be made in this country, therefore, depends solely 
upon proper legislation. We have for the last few years contemplated building 
an additional mill, but did not, under the existing circumstances, consider the 
investment a safe one. This danger, however, is in a measure removed by the 
Republican victory; and if the fact, as I believe it to be, can be generally estab- 
lished in the minds of the people that the Republicans will continue to govern 
this country in the future, there will be plenty of money fortheoming to embark 
in a manufacture of tin and terne plates. 


Yours, very truly, 
F. G. NIEDRINGHAUS, President. 

W. C. CRONEMEYER, Esq., Demler, Pa. 

This is to my mind substantially a bid from a wealthy gentleman, 
who holds a seat upon this floor, to this committee to increase the duty 
upon tin-plate, and he would engage in its manufacture. But he states 
in his letter that ‘‘one of our mills has been arranged for tin-plate 
work.” The manufacture of tin-plate must have offered an inviting 
field at the present duty, or Mr."NIEDRINGHAUS would not have ar- 
ranged that one mill before he knew of the success of the Republican 
ticket. But the committee has acted upon the proposition, and the 
consumers of this most useful article must pay $16,000,000 per annum, 
based upon present imports, to pile yet higher the fortunes of certain 
gentlemen, both in and out of Congress, and another step taken in mak- 
ing stronger the combination of capital to render permanent and per- 
petual the bondage in which the people are now held. 

Every argument in favor of this bill in this discussion so far has be- 
gun, continued, and ended in an appeal in behalf of the laboring men of 
this country. 

Some weeks ago, I heard an old member of this House say that he 
had been here long enough to know that when men came to Congress 
asking the passage of a measure the real object of the proposed legis- 
lation was never given. So in this instance, if the real object of the 
passage of this bill was boldly stated, namely, filling the pockets of 
the rich with money extorted from the poor, not a single man upon 
this floor would dare to defend it. 

PROTECTION TO THE FARMER, 

The Republican politicians for years have to the farmers sung the 
siren song of the home market, have whispered in their ears mournful 
warnings as to the foreigner who was proposing to ship corn and wheat 
and oats and beef steers across the ocean, produced by the pauper labor 
of Europe, to compete with him in the home market, or that Canadians 
would send across the line their eggs, their cabbage, poultry, and other 
products of the farm, to be sold in competition with his. At this late 
day no furmer is fool enough to be captured with the first argument, 
but the Canadian scare has served its purpose well. 

Suppose we had free trade with Canada, what would be the result? 
I take great peinte in quoting from a speech made upon this subject 
by the Hon. BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH, of Ohio, before the Committea 
on Waysand Means, It must be remembered that Mr. BUTTERWORTH 
is a Republican and a protectionist, and that he has perhaps given mora 
attention to this question than any man in public life, but he has suf- 
ficient intelligence to see the truth and the honesty to proclaim it. He 
says: 

In the years 1883, 1834, and 1885 Canada purchased more from us than all the 
other countries and islands on the western emisphere,and during the existence 
of the reciprocity treaty from 1855 to 1866 she bought from us more than she 
sold to us—the large sum of $59,136,256; and from the years 1850 to 1889, inclusive, 
a parted of forty years, there have been only seven years in which the balance 

trade has bee: 


o n against us with that country. Jn thirty-three years it has 
been in our favor. fren 3 5 
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that the farmers of this country would find themselves in the 
vocative if the agricultural products of Canada were admitted to the United 
States. Itis difficult to hear with patience such a statement, The farmers have 
for many years been participating in wronging themselves, The idea is, I sup- 
pose, that it is the duty of the Government to create n famine in order to supply 
a manket, but aside from all that the experience of our own country abundantly 
proves that in the matter of competition we find our most healthful prosperity, 
not only so far as agriculture is concerned, but in every — direction an: 
department of industrial effort. Any one who will study with care the statis- 
tics of the development and growth of this country will see how absurd the 
s tion of danger to the farmer is. 
r. CARLISLE, If the trade between the United States and Canada is benef- 
= to cas United States, why should we complain if it is also bencficial to 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH. We should not. But the trouble is, Mr. CARLISLE, that 
partisan politics rather than statesmanship may guide in this matter. There 
are a few manufacturers who would suppress all competition at home as well 
as abroad if they could, who are 9 in certain Congressional districts 
along the border. These, joined with a handful of fishermen and farmers near 
the line and holding insome measure the balance of power, could control the 
economic r of a nation and are potent to shape the destiny of 60,000,000 of 
people. e must cut loose from mere partisan politics and local selfishness in 
Healing with questions of this character and appeal to broad statesmanship 
which solves problems of state, not merely forthe 3 fall election, but 
for the century and for the paramount and lasting good of the whole people, 


I insist as a Republican and a protectionist that if the narrow-gauge policy 
su by some distinguished 8 is adhered to the protective wall 
all around United States will be thrown down except for pu 

enue, and we will be pronghi to a realizing sense that the proi ve system is 
to im; the quality of fairness and humanity to competition, and not to de- 
stroy it in the interest of combined and aggregated wealth. Unfortunately,as 
the world goes, Congress is not likely to take an affirmative action on any 
given pro; tion until the wild clamor from the people in its favor fairly lifts 
members from their feet, and then the sound must be absolutely certain and 
clear before they will consent to act. 

Gentlemen will discover before our party is many years older that we are 
fast running upon the rocks by continuing to abuse a policy wise in itself but 
which may be so persecuted as to be condemned by three-fourths of the people 
who thoroughly understand it. I insist, and shall continue to insist, that the 
Polley which has sole reference to certain conditions, which impart to the com- 

where those conditions exist the leaven of injustice, inequality, and in- 
umanity, shall not be applied where those conditions are not found, Noram 
J, for one, content to remain deaf and silen} in the midst of this conflict, await- 
ing for favorable winds to blow me to a harbor of political rest, setting my sail 
after the current of the trade winds has become obvious and their course and 
force manifest. 


of revy- 


OUR PROSPERITY. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] says: 

We have now enjoyed 3 years continuously of prétective-tariff 
laws, the longest 3 riod in which that policy has prevailed 
since the formation of the Federal Government, and we find ourselves at the 
end of that period in a condition of independence and prosperity the like of 
which has never been witnessed at any other period in the history of our coun- 
try, and the like of which has no parallel in the recorded history of the world. 

Again he says: 

No sane man will give up what he has got, what le is in possession of, what 
ce count on for himself and his children, for what is promised by your the- 
0 

Sir, there are many men in this country who would not think ot 
giving up what they have, neither will they give up the system which 
has builded their princely fortunes without a struggle, and from a 
worldly view I can not blame them. Butlet us see whether this pros- 
eee is so universal as the gentleman would have us suppose. The 

ers have been told to vote the Republican ticket: We will increase 
tariff duties, increase the number of factories, increase the number of 
laborers, and sell to those laborers the produts of the farm at enormous 
profits. Now, sir, I know that tho argument I propose to make is not 
pleasing music to the ears of my Republican friend when he connects 
it with that boasted ‘‘ prosperity ’’ the like of which has never been 
witnessed. And when we allude to the condition of the farmer and 
the laborer we are met with a sneer from the other side of this Chamber, 
and are accused of casting odium upon the people we represent. 

I would be the last man who would say aught in derogation of the 
ay State which I have the honor in part to represent in this body. 

am proud of Illinois. I regret her true condition, and deplore the 
policy which I believe is mainly responsible for it. I congratulate her 
people that her abundant natural resources prevent its being infinitely 
worse. 

ILLDNOIS—THE CONDITION OF HER FARMERS AXD LABORELS, 


Illinois is to-day by the best ascertainable statistics the first State in 
this Union in the value of her agricultural products. By the census 
of 1880 she was fourth in manufactures. I believe the present census 
will place her third, perhaps second, in manufactured products. Chi- 
cago, that marvel of western enterprise, with her 1,000,000 souls, and 
St. Lonis, that great commercial mart of the Mississippi Valley, with 
her half million of inhabitants, furnish us with the best markets of the 
West. With an extensive system of railroads and two great rivers, the 
Mississippi upon the west and the Ohio upon the south, with a soil of 
inexhaustible fertility, her manufactories scattered all over the State, 
with as industrious, intelligent, and economical a people as ever engaged 
in the battle of life this ought to furnish a fair test of this boasted 
American system and under the most favorable conditions for the pro- 
tectionists. Here the factory hand and the farmer are in close contact. 
Could better conditions be selected for the demonstration of the experi- 
nmi of the twenty-nine years to which the gentleman from Ohio al- 

udes? 
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FARM AND OTHER MORTGAGES. 


I find that for the district I represent, in the year 1887, the mortgage 
records of the several counties made the following showing: 


8, 876, 599 

When I looked upon these figures I was astonished beyond measure, 
and thinking, perhaps, that my district was nota fair illustration, I 
turned my attention to other portions of the State. I find that the 
Thirteenth Congressional district, composed of the counties of Chris- 
tian, Mason, Menard, Morgan, Sangamon, and Tazewell, had for the 
same year, 1887, areal and chattel mortgage indebtedness of $15,770, 410; 
that the Ninth district, composed of the counties of Ford, Iroquois, 
Kankakee, Livingston, Marshall, and Woodford, had a real and chattel 
mortgage indebtedness of $17,635,610, and the Eighth district, com- 
prising the counties of Du Page, Grundy, Kendall, La Salle, and Will, 
had a real and chattel mortgage indebtedness of $18,265,996, 

From the report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, from which the 
above figures were taken, we are informed that the real and chattel 
mortgage indebtedness of the State of Illinois in 1880 was $204,361,- 
254, that in 1887 it had increased to the enormous sum of $416,- 
379,048, which are the last obtainable figures. This ratio of increase, 
and no one familiar with the State would deny that the increase has 
been continued at this rate, would by a fair calculation place this in- 
debtedness at $550,000,000, This represents mainly those who are so 
reduced that they find themselves without individual credit and are 
forced to place mo upon their realty. The chattel mortgage 
indebtedness tells the story of a greater degree of poverty, as it is 
usually the last resort in raising means. ‘This does not include the in- 
debtedness at the banks and to private individuals, I am satisfied, 
sir, that tens of thousands of the farmers of Illinois who appear on the 
surface to enjoy a reasonable degree of prosperity are but tenants 
awaiting the inevitable foreclosure and the loss of farms upon which 
they have spent the best years of their lives in the hardest drudgery. 

By the report of the State board of agriculture of Illinois we find 
that the farmers of that State sustained losses upon the three staple 
crops, wheat, corn, and oats, for the last seven years, as follows: Upon 
wheat, $3,085,942; corn, $5,776,133; oats, $23,321,000, making the 
grand total of losses sustained by farmers in the last seven years on 
these three crops $32,182,115. 

With no hope to stimulate them to further exertion, knowing of no 
source from whence succor can come, are you astonished that the 
farmer has come to the conclusion that every other man’s hand is 
against him? Is it surprising that he is organizing ‘‘offensive and de- 
fensive’’ all over the land? Are you surprised that he knocks at the 
doors of this Congress with a vehemence never heard of before? 

THE WOOL QUESTION IN ILLINOIS, 

The only agricultural product of any consequence which any honest 
man of ordinary intelligence can say will be benefited by the provisions 
of this bill is wool. Happily we are not left to grope in darkness u 
this subject, as we have enjoyed the blessings of a protective tariff on 
wool for years, and let us apply the test which the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] has erected, namely, prosperity.“ Let us 
again refer to Illinois. Illinois has a climate well adapted to sheep 
culture. We have a vast variety of soil, including the finest pasture 
lands which can be had at reasonable prices; yet we are informed by 
the State board of agriculture of that State that the number of sheep 
has gradually and steadily decreased since 1880. The wool clip for 
1880 was 4,757,933 pounds. It gradually decreased until it touched 
the lowest point in 1889, when it amounted to but 2,767,585 pounds. 
But this is notall. The price as stated by the same authority was 
34 cents per pound in 1880 and 23 cents in 1889. Thus the wool clip 
in 1880 was worth $1,617,698.92, and for 1889 only $636,544.55, or 
$931,154.37 less in 1889 than in 1880. In 1880 the Illinois farmers 
marketed 261,230 head of fat sheep, worth $938,861, while in 1889 they 
only sold 146,675 head, worth $517,756, or a loss of $221,105, ma’ 

a total falling off in receipts for wool and fat sheep of $1,118, 259.37. 

Butthis isnottheend. Weincreased our stock of cattle from 1,715,- 
586 in 1880 to 2,786,239 in 1890; horses from 853,738 in 1880 to 1,123,- 
793 in 1890; our swine from 2,703,343 in 1880 to 5,433,250 in 1890, 
while our sheep decreased in number from 1,568,286 in 1880 to 688,- 
387 in 1890. We thus find that the American sheep is rapidly and 
surely retiring from business in Illinois, the victim of an unwarranted 
discrimination which prevents the wools of his relatives in other coun- 
tries from being shipped here and mixed with his own fleece, thus se- 
curing successful manufacture. The same history can be told in abont 
the same ratio in the State of Ohio, and perhaps in other wool-growing 
localities. 

CONDITION OF THE LABORERS, 

From the deplorable condition of the farmers let us turn to that of 
the laborers, and, if possible, we will find a tale of deeper woe. Sir, 
we can not go to the mortgage records to ascertain his lot, These rec- 
ords stand mute and silent, giving us no information. I have a per- 
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sonal knowledge as to the circumstances which surround a large num- 
ber of these people in my State, but I am not making assertions on my 
own account, but shall call into requisition the last report of the bureau 
of labor statistics for the State of Illinois. I believe, sir, that the 
laborers of thé State of Illinois ought to be under as favorable condi- 
tions as those of any other part of the United States. Here the pro- 
ducer and consumer of farm products meet. The laborer has the ad- 
van of cheap meat, cheap butter, and cheap bread. All men agree 
that when work is plenty, wages good, and living cheap, peace and 
gr et ney Yet what is the record? From the authority 
above alluded to we find that in the year 1886, the last for which we 
have statistics, there were in the State of Illinois 1,060 strikes, involving 
22 employés, and lockouts involving 18,228 more; total involved, 
0 


Do our friends stop to reflect upon the consequences of 106, 000 la- 
borers who in a single year in a single State rebelled against their sur- 
roundings, laid down their work, demanding better wages or ſewer 
hours, or refused to submit to a reduction of wages or longer hours of 
labor? You who shed your crocodile tears and bewail the lot of the 
laborers, how do you like the picture of 500,000 women and children 
bereft of their means of support because their husbands, fathers, and 
brothers could no longer endure the conditions by which they were 
confronted? I may be told that this was an unusual year; but I re- 
ply it was the result of twenty-six years of your boasted protection,“ 
and I sw an evidence of the ‘‘ prosperity ’’ to which the gentleman 
from Ohio alludes, and that, too, in one of the leading States of this 
Union in both manufacturing and agricultural development. 

The same authority informs me that the laborers in that single year, 
on account of these strikes, lost $254,856, while their employers lost 
but $246,475, with this difference, that the employers could well afford 
the loss, while the men were brought to the very verge of starvation. 
Even in the strikes ially successful it required months of weary 


work to in what had been lost. Again, the legislation of Ilinois 
since 1886 been aimed at the suppression of strikes. The boycott 
and co laws have since been placed upon the statutes, so that the 
laborer finds himself hedged in and surrounded by restrictions, and he 


has not forgotten the unequal war he waged in 1886. One thing, and 
one thing alone, saves him from abject slavery, and that is his labor 


Nothing ought to convince one more readily than facts. You may 
construct your finest sophistry, you may indulge in your wildest 
dreams of fancy, you may calculate with apparent certainty the effects 
of certain causes, but when you find conditions running contrary to 
your theories one or the other must surrender. 

The farmer and the laborer have lost all patience with a principle 
and theory of protection which when put in practical operation fails to 
protect, Let me quote from Victor E. Piollet, a past grand master of 
the State Grange of Pennsylvania, a former blican and a former 
believer in the doctrine of protection. In a letter to the Farmers’ 
Friend, he says: 

Were farmers of my way of thinking and „they would not give a vote 
for the election of any man to Saar bap who would not pledge himself to use 
his influence and vote to make leatherand the manufactures of leather free from 
the payment of duty. Free hides, free leather, free boots and shoes. 

Now, if free hides, free leather, and free boots and shoes are so de- 
sirable, why not extend the doctrine to free wool, free clothing, and 


free blankets? 
I quote from Ralph Beaumont, =: the chairman of the 
Knights of Labor legislative committee at Washington, a gentleman 


to whom I need not introduce the laboring men of this country, who 
writes an open letter to Mr. McKINLEY upon the Republican caucus 
silver bill, and which will appearin the National Economist to-morrow 
morning. It is as follows: 

You, as the leader of your party in the House, are on the point of pressing a 


o 
measure through the House known as the tariff bill, which you say is to pro- 
thas thank AINE Gt the welt AONA calnnee COPRA: fromm alacant. Let me 


farther 
„ but on th trary 
the interests 3 wealth by just — 4 unfair 8 contained 
That the farmers and laborers may see how much their burdens are 
lightened by this bill, I give the following table as to a few articles 
largely used by the people: 


t 
Present (Proposed 
duty. 


Articles. duty. 
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Proposed 
duty, 
Women and children’s dress goods. 60 73 
Do..... 85 110 
54 84 
60 82 
6t 99 
67.61 73.72 
115.41 123. 10 
128.58 135, 34 
182. 29 01 
20, 22 
20 
35 
Steel ingots, etc., above 1 11.65 
oto., above 
Wire: ſence rods, No. 6....... 
10 


Seggassisaegucesiess 


45 
50 
35 
35 
Free. 
Free. 
8i 
40 
40 
40 
30 
35 
35 
65 


A protective theory which after thirty years of trial calls for re- 
peated increases in the duties upon imports and fails to discharge its 
appointed functions, like the ‘‘ heathen Chinee, must go. 

While the subject is a serious one, and so important to us all, it is 
amusing to see the labored effort our friends on the other side make to 
discover some reason for the epression of agricultural pur- 
suits. And I have waited-patiently for some Republican to solve the 
problem. ~ 

The only attempt in this direetion is the objection I hear raised 
against the interstate-commerce law. Tho only way in which this law 
could by any possibility affect the farmer to his disadvantage would 
be to increase the rates on grain from the West to the Atlantic sea- 


It will be remembered that the interstate-commerce act went into 
effect in 1887. By reference to the report of the Bureau of Statistics 
we find that the average grain rate from Chicago to New York, all-rail 
route, in 1886 was 16.5 cents per bushel; in 1887 it was 16.3 per bushel; 
in 1888, 14.5 per bushel, and in 1889, 15 cents per bushel. By lake and 
rail the average rate in 1886 was 12 cents per bushel; in 1887, 12 cents; 
in 1888, 11 cents, and in 1889, 8.7 cents per bushel. Or by lake and 
canal the average rate between those points in 1886 was 8.71 cents; in 
1887, 8.51 cents; in 1888, 5.93 cents, and in 1889, 6.89 cents per bushel, 
or nearly 2 cents per bushel less than before this act was passed. 

Again, the rates from St. Louis to Liverpool by way of New York 
in 1886 were 24 cents; in 1887, 24.8 cents; in 22.95 cents, and in 
1889, 24.97 cents per bushel. We see, therefore, that this supposed 
enemy to the farmer vanishes under the most casual examination. 

In times of prosperity itisclaimed by the advocates of the protect- 
ive theory that the high protective tariff is the source of all our bless- 
ings; so, upon the same reasoning and with equal truth, in times of de- 
pression we may charge upon it all our evils. 

It is certainly trae that the demonetization of silver, the failure by 
the Government to furnish and maintain a volume of currency com- 
mensurate with our increasing population and business necessities, has 
had the effect to depress prices, make money more valuable and pow- 
erful in the hands of the capitalists, but to the farmer the restrictive 
policy of protection is the prime cause of his trouble. For while he 
has hitherto and always will have a large surplus of the great staple 
agricultural products, corn, wheat, oats, and cotton, he is shut out of 
the markets where for a hundred years he has found his best customers. 
Even among manufacturers it can not be fairly adjusted, for we are 
informed that while the glass manufacturers of Indiana, IIlinois, and Ohio 
are running presumably at a profit, those of Massachusetts are stand- 
ing idle and are now obtaining an increase of duties to enable them to 
start their establishments in competition with their more enterprising 
and fortunately situated rivals in Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio. 

This bill is the most unpopular measure of its kind ever presented 
to Congress, if we may judge from the numberof remonstrances which 
every mail brings to members of this House. It is not satisfactory to 
a large number of Republican members, but party necessity and caucus 
dictation will overcome their better judgment. But to those who rep- 
resent districtsin Western States will be propounded many troublesome 
questions when they again stand before the people whom they are now 
misrepresenting. 

But the worst feature in this whole theory is that it destroys the 
enterprise and thrift of the individual citizens for which the American 
people have a world-wide reputation. Men have turned their atten- 
tion to making money by law and amassing fortunes by statute. 

In conclusion, I would say, that the Democratic party would lay 
violent hands upon no established American industry. We will re- 
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uire for years to come revenues amounting from $350,000,000 to 
$400, 000,000 annum, and this vast sum must always be derived 
~ ly from duties on imports. But we would adjust those duties in 
a manner that wealth would not accumulate so rapidly in the 
hands of a few; that great wealth and extreme poverty should not beso 
common; that privileged classes should be put upon common grounds 
with the plain people; that duties should be highest upon luxuries 
and lowest upon necessities; that high-priced goods should pay in 
proportion to their value, so that the rich consumer should pay his fair 
share of taxation on the articles consumed. 

We have been told that this is a Repablican measure to be passed by 
Republican votes. Beitso. Take it with all its inconsistencies, all 
its unjust discriminations; adopt itas your offspring, which it is, and 
be answerable for the train ot evils which will surely follow its enact- 
ment. But I warn the Republican party not to be puffed up by their 
temporary lease of power. Pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.” 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM H. WADE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 10, 1890. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. WADE said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: All parties agree that the moneys to pay the ex- 

mses of the National Government may be raised by duties levied on 
i 5 The power of the Congress to impose such duties is not ques- 

oned. 

The difference between the parties in this Congress is the manner in 
which the duties are fixed. The Democrats maintain that they should 
be levied for revenue only, placed at such a rate as would encourage 
importation of goods of a like character as those made in this country. 
The Republicans demand that they be levied both forrevenue and pro- 
tection, and thatrates of duty should beso arranged as to prevent largely 
the importation of foreign-made goods thatcome in competition with 
the same class of goods which are manufactured in this country. 

The last national Republican platform declared, We are in favor of 

American system of protection.“ The American system of protec- 
means the preservation of the markets of this country for our man- 
ufacturers and the right to the artisans of the country to make the 
articles consumed by our people. The platform of the Republican 
party in its position on the tariff is in line with the one taken on the 
same subject by the fathers of our country. The first law un- 
der the Constitution was a tariff bill, the preamble of which recited: 
“Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, the dis- 
charge of the debt of the United States, and for the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported. This act was approved July 4, 1789. 
It may be said that at the time this act was passed our manufact- 
ures were in their infancy and needed protection, to beenabled to com- 
with the old established plants in Europe, but to-day they are 
y developed and able to compete with any in the world. There 
can be no question as to the ability of our manufacturers to success- 
fully compete with those of other countries, the conditions as to cost 
of labor being equal. Granting that the cost of the difference in labor 
should be given the American manufacturer, would it then be wise 
in this ess to fix a rate of duty to cover the difference of cost of 
labor, and thus open the markets of this country to the foreign manu- 
facturer? ‘The revenue reformer, the free-trader, and the Democratic 
party say yes. The ublican party, the citizen who is for his own 
country first, the rest of the earth next, and who wants to give to the 
millions of unemployed men in this nation work and to those already 
employed shorter hours of labor, say no. 

No man acquainted with the conditions of the people of this country 
as they exist to-day will, if he be wise, say that in revising the tariff 
the only question to be dealt with is that of revenue. e in the 
aggregate the nation is prosperous and the increase of wealth satisfac- 
tory, yet there is much complaint in many localities from the farmers 
and the laborers and there come from these classes demands for relief. 

The productions of the farm are selling below the cost of production; 
the laborer is out of employment. It is the plain duty, then, of Con- 
gress in revising the tariff to do so in such a manner as to give the 
necded relief to the classes named so far as it may be done through 
that measure. 

The committee in framing the bill under consideration haveso framed 
it as to give employment to the unemployed citizens of this country 
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by raising the duties on imported articles the present duties on which 


permit the foreign manufacturer to bring his goods into our markets 
and to sell them in the place of home-made goods. i 

The question which, in my judgment, is to be considered by the mem- 
bers of this House in revising the tariff is its relation to the employmenr 
of American labor and the retention of the money earned by our labot 
and capital in this country. 

In discussing the proposition that the tariff should be so revised as 
to retain the money earned by our ay: and labor, I know no better 
arguments to present than the condition of our country after a period 
of free trade or revenue reform. ‘The student of the history of our 
country knows that the leading cause that led to the formation and 
adoption of the present Constitution was the condition of the country 
brought about by unrestricted trade with foreign countries. 

In 1789 every branch of trade and business was paralyzed. The 
merchant was without customers, the mechanic without employment, 
and the farmer without a market for his productions. The cause of 
this distress was the drain of money from this country to pay for for- 
eign goods. From 1784 to 1789, the excess of imports over exports 
amounted to $49,000,000. This balance of trade was paid for in gold, 
and the country was without money. No condition of this country 
was ever worse than that presented at this date. It should be borne 
in mind that this was a period of absolute free trade. 

The same conditions have always followed a period of low tariff 
brought about by thesame cause, namely: the exportation of the money 
of the country to pay the balance of trade against us caused by large 
importations of foreign-made goods. 

As heretofore stated, the purpose of the increase of duties in this bill 
is to prevent the importation of foreign goods to the end that the 
money earned in this county might be retained. I have shown that 
the country just afterits War for Independence had been im i 
by the exportation of $49,000,000 to meet the balance of trade against 
it made by the unrestricted importations, and asserted that following 
every period of à tariff for revenue only the same conditions existed. 

No country can be prosperous that imports more than it exports. 
No nation purchases anything from another simply because that nation 
sells it what it has to have. There is no sentiment in trade, Com- 
merce is an interchange of commodities and is governed by supply and 
demand. We can only as a nation sell to other nations the things we 
produce and they want, and only then when we sell our productions at 
the market price. 

If we wish to be prosperous we must supply our wants from ourown 
resources when it can be done and bring back in exchange from the 
markets of the world for the articles we sell money or articles we can 
not produce. 

After the enactment of the tariff of 1842 the nation was prosperous 
becanse our manufactories were making the goods used by our people 
and the money paid for them was kept at home, went into the channels 
of trade, and gave lifeand energy to all business enterprises. Presi- 
dent Polk, in his message tothe Twenty-ninth Congress, second session, 
in speaking of our domestic manufacturers and the effect the reduc- 
tion of duties under the Walker tariff would have upon them, says: 


With such advantages itis not doubted that our domestic manufacturers 
will continue to prosper. Indeed, so far from 3 protection of even 
incidental revenue duties, our manufacturers in several ing branches are ex- 
tending thelr business, giving evidence of great ingenuity and skill and of their 
ability to compete with increased prospects for the open markets of the world. 

No one could give a better description of the wonderful effects of 
protection in building up our G@omestic manufactures than President 
Polk has given in his words quoted. I again quote from him to show 
the general prosperity following the enactment of the tariff of 1842: 

Labor in all its branehes is receiving an ample reward, while education, 
science, and the arts are rapidly enlarging the means of social happiness. The 

of our country in her career of greatness, not only in the vast exten- 
sion of her territorial limits and in the rapid increase of our population, but in 
resources and wealth and in the happy condition of our people, is without an 
example in the history of nations. 


These quotations from President Polk show the wonderfully pros- 
perous condition of our people in 1846. Notwithstanding the evi- 
dences of prosperity and development the country presented, Polk ad- 
vocated a revenue tariff, and secured its Thesame ts 
were used by him that are used by the Democrats to-day, namely, 
that reduced duties and increased importations would give a market 
to farmers for their productions and stimulate and build up manu- 
factures in the country. 

To his class history teaches no lesson and the lamp of experi ig 
no guide to their conduct. The history of the country had shown that 
the country had been uniformly prosperous under a protective 1 
I quote from a speech of Henry Clay, made in the Senate of the United 
States in 1832, to prove that national prosperity and protection went 
hand in hand: 

In short, sir, if I were to select any term of seven 2 since the adoption of 
the present Constitution which exhibited a scene of the most widespread dis- 
may and desolation, it would be exactly that term of seven which imme- 
diately preceded the establishment of the tariff of 1824. If the term of seven 

‘ears were to be selected of the 3 prosperity which this people have en- 
yed since the establishment of present Constitution, it would be 
that i period of seven years which immediately followed the passage of the. 
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The Democratic party, or the y representing its policy, de- 
manded and secured the repeal of the tariff of 1524, The same condi- 
tions of distress and bankruptcy followed, the farmer being the greatest 
sufferer. I quote irom a prominent writer of that date to show the 
condition of the country following the enactment of the tariff of 1832: 

Again finarcial a followed; assignments and bankruptcies resulted 
everywhere; manufacturers suspended operations, and business w worse 
and worse till the culmination was reached in the financial crash o gly bed 

n 


the most disastrous finan revulsions ever known—severer even 


which followed the repeal of the first tariff in 1816, Very few persons could 
save themselves; property of every description was disposed of at astounding 
sacrifices. In some parts of Pennsylvania bank-notes were divided into halves, 
and even into quarters, money was so scarce. In Ohio it was hard to get money 
enough to pay taxes. So little money was there that at sheriffs’ sales good 
horses sold for $2 each, cows at $1, and hogs at 6} cents apiece. In Missouria 
large ox was sold for 12} cents, hogs at Ii cents each, and tobacco at 62) cents 
per hogshead. 

W. H. Harrison was elected President of the United States in 1810 
on a protective platform. The condition of the country under it has 
been shown by the words of a Democratic President, a man who was 
elected President by carrying the State of Pennsylvania on the cam- 
paign slogan of Polk and Dallas aud the tariff of ’42.’’ Dallas, a Penn- 
sylvanian, bad said to his townsmen that he would suffer his rightarm 
to be torn from its socket before he would do anything to repeal that 
tariff, yet cast the vote in the Senate that the Walker tariff act. 
The evil results of this tariff were not felt for some time, on account of 
the discovery of gold in California in 1849. The gold brought from’ 
there took the place of that which was exported to make good the bal- 
ance of trade against us, caused by the increased importations which 
the low rates of duty encouraged, 

Neither were the promises realized which were made to the farmers. 
The purchase of large quantities of foreign-made goods did not increase 
the quantity of farm products sold abroad or add to the price paid for 
them. The foreigner then as now purchased only what he had to have 
and from the seller who sold at the lowest price. 

President Fillmore, in his message to Congress, said: 

The value of our exports of breadstuffs and provisions, which it was su 
the incentive of a low tariff and la importations from abroad 8 
ve tly augmented, has fallen from $63,000, in 1847 to $21,000,000 in 1331, 
ith cimost glr certainty of a still further reduction in 1852, The policy which 
dictated a low rate of duties on foreign merchandise, it was thought by those 
who established it, would tend to benefit the farming population of this coun- 
try by increasing the demand and raising the price of our agricultural products 
in foreign markets. Theforegoing facts, however, seem to show incontestably 
that no such result has followed the adoption of this policy. 


What was true in 1851 is true to-day. The farmer can not be bene- 
fited by free trade. Increased importation means the payment of our 
money to balance our accounts with foreign nations. 

In 1861 President Buchanan said in his message to Congress: 

With unsurpassed plenty in all the elements of national wealth our manu- 
facturers have suspended, our public works are retarded, our private enterprises 
of different kinds are abandoned, and thousands of useful laborersare thrown 
out of employment and reduced to want. 

This description of the condition of business and the people of our 
country may be properly called the culmination of the benefits of the 
tariff for revenue only enacted in 1846. 

The people of this country do not want to see its effects again. They 
are willing that history may teach them, and that the light of the lamp 
of experience may be shed upon the pathway that leads to the future, 
and will not be misled by the cry of the revenue reformer or the song 
of the Cobden Club singer. 

If there is any one thing that has been definitely established by the 
history of our country it is the fact that excessive importations are 
always followed by depression in business and hard times. The re- 
markable fact that the leader on the other side of this House takes the 
position that large importation leads to prosperity and development is 
presented by the speech of the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. Aners]. 

He takes pig-iron asan illustrationof his theory and attempts to show 
from the statement made relative to its importation that the develop- 
ment and prosperity of the pig-iron industry in this country depends 
upon its importation, The wonder to me has been that in this day of 
trusts, if the gentleman’s theory be correct, the American makers of pig- 
iron have not gone into a trust with the foreign makers and gotten them 
to import large quantities of pig-iron, and thus perpetuated a never- 
ending boom in the pig-iron industry. 

Mr. MILLS says that in 1870 we imported $2,500,000 worth of pig- 
iron; the same year we produced in this country $52,000,000 worth. 
In 1871 we imported $3,000,000 and we produced $56,000,000 worth. 
In 1872 we imported $5, 000, 000 worth and produced $119, 000, 000 worth. 
Mr. MILLS „ if the Republican doctrine be true, if every ton of this 
imported pig-iron did not take the place of a ton of American pig-iron, 
and then points to the fact that the American production increased 
from $52,000,000 worth in 1870 to $119, 000,000 worth in 1872 as a proof 
that it did not, and goes further with his deductions and proves to his 
own satisfaction that the increased production in this country was due 
to the importation of foreign pig-iron. 

I ask Mr. MILIS or any other man endowed with even limited rea- 
soning faculties if he does not believe that every dollar's worth of the 
7 aha pig-iron took the place of a dollar’s worth of American iron. 


from $52,000,000 worth to $119,000,000 worth, did we not have the 
furnaces, the coal, the iron-ore, and the labor to manufacture the $10,- 
500,000 worth imported? Everybody knows that we had and that 
the importation of that amount of pig-iron took from the American 
laborer the work necessary to produce it and from the channels of trade 
in this country the $10,500,000 which it took to pay for it and con- 
ferred nothing upon the nation in the way of compensation. 

Mr. MILIS again says that— 

In 1873 prices began to go down and continued downward until they touched 

e 


bottom in 1878, consequence was importation fell off—just what this bill 
proposing to accomplish now. What was the result? T rtation of 
pig-iron declined from $7,000,000 in 1873 to $3,000,000 in 1874, to $2,000,000 in 1876, 


and $1,250,000 in 1878. 

Mr. MILLS, at the dates these importations were declining was an 
able-bodied, robust statesman; why did he not, as a friend of the import- 
ers, go to them and tell them to increase their importations ? 

The importers might asa matter of fact have said to him that nobody 
wanted to buy; but Brother MILLS should have reminded them that 
principles are eternal, and a little matter of the want of purchasers 
could not stand in the way of carrying out a great economic principle, 
upon which rested the grand superstructure of free trade, 

Mr. MILIS pona in his argument the relations of the importation 

e 


of pig-iron to rosperity of the American producer of that article to 
considerable | , and evidently satisfies himself that he knows how 


to bring prosperity to the American producer, and that the way is to 
encourage importation. 

I want to assure the gentleman that, if in his next canvass he should 
happen to meet one of his constituents who is engaged in raising cattle, 
and that constituent were to say to him that he had a thousand head of 
cattle on his pasture, but there was only grass enough on it for five 
hundred, and ask Mr. MILIS if he did not think he should sell half of 
the cattle, it will not be safe to apply his doctrine and advise his 
constituent to go and buy another thousand herd of cattle and turn on 
his pasture. No cattle-man will stand that kind of nonsense or vote 
for the man who would give it. 

There is in this country to-day a debtor class whose debts were con- 
tracted when farm products commanded a better price than they do 
now. An increase of the volume of money brings anincrease of prices. 
The converse of this proposition is true. 

In the years cited by Mr. MILLS in his remarks relative to pig-iron 
we imported in pig-iron and its equivalent (old scrap-iron) $100,000,- 
000 worth. We had the unemployed labor, the raw material, and the 
furnaces to produce the amount of pig-iron imported in addition to what 
we produced. 

One hundred millions added to the volume of the currency of the 
country would have stimulated every line of business, and the fact that 
after a period of large importation there came one of depression proves 
this to be true. 

The people of this country are demanding an increase of money. 
During the last year we imported $50,000,000 worth of iron and its 
products, $32,000,000 worth of cotton goods, $21,000,000 worth of tin- 
plate, $25,000,000 worth of agricultural products; other importations 
of articles we could have produced in this country will increase the 
amount of needless importations to $150,000,000 for the year 1889. 

This vast sum taken from the volume of our currency can not fail to 
produce disastrous results, and when we take into consideration the fact 
that the labor to produce the articles imported has been taken out of 
the hands of the American laborer and artisan, need we be surprised 
that there isan army of unemployed men in the country? 

Every State Legislature in the Union has, at the demand of organized 
labor, passed laws relative to convict labor. Why do the labor organ- 
izations demand that convict-made goods shall not come into compe- 
tition with the articles made by their number? Ianswer, because the 
labor organizations wish to make the goods manufactured by the con- 
victs. 

It is one of the things past my comprehension how a man can ask 
for the suppression ol convict labor, which manufactures only a small 
amount of goods, and then vote for the party which asks that all re- 
strictions may be removed from importations and that manufactured 
goods may be imported to the amount of hundreds of millions. 

The markets of the world appear to have an unlimited attraction for 
Democrats. They are asking that our manufactures be given them. 

The bill under consideration has made raw material free. Now 
let our manufactures go out and take in the markets of the whole 
earth; nobody is holding them. 

For years we have been exporting large quantitics of raw cotton. If 
the raw material of which cotton goods are made has not been free 
then there is no such thing as free raw material. axe our manufact- 
urers of cotton goods the markets of the world? Not toany 
great extent. They have not held the markets of our own country. 
Last year we imported $32,000,000 worth of cotton goods. Why did 
we do this? I answer, because the articles imported required much 
labor to make them. Cheap labor is much more essential than free 
raw material. Because of it the European manufacturer buys our cot- 
ton, exports it, and sends it to us in the manufactured article. 

The cotton goods made largely by machinery and manufactured at 


three years, because of the demand, we increased our productions | home sell in our markets as cheap asin those of Europe. The best 
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market that the American can find is the home market. We manufact- 
ure and consume more than England manufactures, consumes, and ex- 
ports. Our manufactured goods stand in proportion to England’s as 
1,000,000, 000 to 800,000,000. We purchase more than any other nation, 
live better, and our markets are worth more than the markets of the 
world. There is no equivalent we can get for them, nor is there any- 
thing we can obtain, which we do not now have, by surrendering any 
part of our home markets. 

We do not want to go into partnership with any set of foreigners for 
the purpose of regulating prices. Thestatement that the import duty is 
added to the price of like articles made in this country, and that the 
duty is a tax paid to American manufacturers, is not true. 

For the first barbed wire I bought I paid 9 cents per pound. I 
bought barbed wire last fall at retail for 3} cents per pound. The duty 
was not added to this. I purchased steel nails for 3} cents per pound. 
The duty is 4 cents. Deducting freight and profit, the manufacturer 
got but little over 2 cents, or half the duty. 

The tax on clothing is one that causes the Democratic mind much 
trouble. The manufacturer of woolen if you were to believe 
their stories, is piling up wealth by the millions, wealth wrung from 
the toiling masses through the tariff. 

I can best illustrate the fact that woolen manufacturers are not mak- 
ing large profits pede papa: from the speech of Hon. John E. Russell, 
of Massachusetts, e in this House on May 16,1888. Mr. Russell 
is a Democrat, consequently truthful: 


Mr. Perxrss, I understood the gentleman to say that all the woolen manu- 
facturers of the East had gone into bankruptcy without exception in the last few 
years. 

Mr, Russe... You misunderstood me. I have not said so, 

Mr. Perxins. What did the gentieman say? 

Mr. Russevv. I bave said over and again that the business was not prosper- 
ous, and I may say that many large and small manufacturers have become in- 
solvent in the past ten years, some of them not once, but two or three times. 
When mills are burned they are left unrestored, and I made other statements 
showing the dimculties of the trade. 


Mr. Russell was making a speech in favor of free wool, Had he 
been making a speech in favor of free woolen goods and followed the 
instincts and habits of Democratic speakers when discussing the tariff 
the condition of the woolen manufacturer might have been presented in 
different colors. Mr. Russell spoke the truth, and I assert that there 
is no legitimate manufacturer in this country who is to-day making 
or has in the past made more than a reasonable profit on his invest- 
ment; many have not made as much. By legitimate manufacturer 
I mean a manufacturer not protected by a patent. Manufacturers 
making articles covered by patents have in the past made large fortunes 
because of the monopoly it gave them. But to-day the average profits 
made by manufacturers in this country who are making goods which 
come in competition with goods imported does not exceed 8 per cent. 
on the capital invested. 

The statements made by free-traders relative to the profits made by 
manufacturers are misleading and not in harmony with the truth. As 
an illustration take the manufacturers of salt. ‘The Democratic orator 
loves to talk about salt to the farmer and to tell him how he is taxed 
by the tariff 70 per cent. on the salt he gives to his cattle, with which 
he cures his meat and salts his butter. Two hundred and eighty 
pounds of salt in a barrel that costs 23 cents is sold by the producer in 
Michigan for 50 cents. Dedueting cost of barrel, 7} bushels of salt is 
sold for 27 cents. There can be no large profit in this to the manu- 
facturer; neither is it possible that the duty is added to the cost. 

Mr. Cleveland laid down the doctrine of his party and made a broad 
misstatement of facts when he said: 

The effects of this tariff taxation is not limited to the consumer of imported 
articles, but the duties imposed upon such articles permit a corresponding in- 
crease in price to be laid upon the domestic 55 of the same kind, Which 
increase is paid by all our people and consumers of home productions. 

Do Democrats believe the doctrine taught by Mr. Cleveland? Do 
they believe that the imported duty is added to the price of every im- 
ported article and the same amount placed upon the value of all arti- 
cles of the same kind madein this country? If they do why did they 
give to the country the Mills bill? Why do they not declare them- 
selves for free trade pure and simple, thus proving by their works the 
faith that is in them ? 

The estimate of customs receipts this year is $235,000,000. Our man- 
nfactured products as a nation will this year be nearly $8,000,000, 000. 
Estimating half of this production to be of like character as goods im- 
ported and admitting that the import duty is added to the cost of these 
articles, then the American people have taxed themselves $1,500,000, - 
000 to get $235,000,000 intothe Treasury, and this vast amount, more 
than the national debt, has been put into the pockets of the American 
manufacturers. 

The mere statement of this proposition proves its falsity. No one 
believes that we paid such an amount to the manufacturer. Butif the 
doctrine laid down by Mr. Cleveland be true we did pay it, and the 
plain duty of the American people is to abolish at once import duties 
on any article imported into this country the like article being manu- 
factured here. | 

In the light of Mr. Cleveland’s declaration there is no place in this 
country for a revenue reformer. He is a full partner with equal priv- 


ileges with the robber barons created by the tariff, of whom my col- 
league from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] speaks so eften. 

Direct taxation is the only honest method of collecting money to pay 
the expensesof the Government. Every man would then pay his share 
of taxes, things would becheap, and everybody prosperous, Thisis the 
logical deduction from the doctrine of the Democratic party, but that 
party neither believes its doctrine nor puts it into practice. The Mills 
bill only reduced the robbery of the tariff 7 per cent. 

I wish to give one illustration of the absurdity of the proposition that 
import duties are added to the cost of the like article produced in this 
country. 

I demonstrated by quotations from Mr. Russell’s speech that the 
woolen manufacturers of this country were not a prosperous collection 
of citizens. It is safe to estimate the production of woolens in this 
country for the year 1890 at $400,000,000; 40 per cent. of this, $160,- 
000,000, goes into the pockets of a class of manufacturers who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Russell, are bankrupts. Mr. ARNOLD, a member of this 
House and a manufacturer of woolen goods, informed me that he would 
operate his mill for 4 per cent. on the money invested. Evidently the 
36 per cent. of duty which he proposes to forego is not flowing into his 
pocket, and the doctrine that the duty levied on imported goods is 
added to the like articles made in this country is not true. 

Mr, Speaker, as an introduction to what I shall say in connection with 

the relation of the farmer to the tariff, I quote from a letter trom General 
Andrew Jackson, a President of the United States and Democratic 
patron saint, to Dr. Coleman. This letter is dated April 26, 1824: 
Iwill ask what is tho feat situation of the agrioulvuriet? Where line tue Asner: 
ican farmer a market for hissurplus products? Except for cotton. he has neither 
a fore! norahomemarket. Does notthis clearly prove, when there isno mar- 
ket at home or abroad, that there istoo much labor employed in agriculture and 
thatthe channels of labor should be multiplied? 

Common sense points out at once the remedy. Draw from agriculture the 
superabundant labor, employ it in mechanism and manufactories, thereby creat- 
ing a market for your breadstuffs, and distributing labor to a most profitable 
account, and benefit to the country will result. 

Take from agriculture in the United States six hundred thousand men, 
women, and children and you at once give a home market for more breadstufts 
than all Europe now furnishes us. In short, sir, we have too long been sub- 
33 to the policy of the British merchants. It is time we should become a 

ittle more americanized, and, instead of feeding the paupers and laborers of 
Europe, feed our own, or in a short time, by continuing our present policy, we 
shall be paupers ourselves. 

The conditions of agriculture in the world points to the inevitable 
conclusion that to the American farmer there is soon to be no market 
for his breadstuffs save the home market. 

Russia has unimproved lands when brought into cultivation sufficient 
to feed the people ot the earth. These lands are in fer- 
tility, and vast inextent. They extend from Poland on the west far 
into Siberia, in Asia, and comprise an area of 450,000 square miles, or 
nearly 300,000,000 of acres. 

These lands, or the greater part of them, are treeless like the prairies 
of our Western States, and only need to be broken by the plow to be 
in cultivation. One of our consuls, in speaking of these lands, says: 
“The wild grow 7 and 8 feet high upon them, and they are as 
fertile as the delta of the Nile.“ The Russian Governmentsells these 
lands at 50 cents per acre. ’ 

When this vast Territory is put into cultivation and brought into 
communication with the market of Western Europe by railroads where 
will the American farmer find a market for his surplus? The emi- 
gration from Western Europe to Russia is rapidly increasing, and the 
condition of its liberated serfs is improving. With the changed condi- 
tion of its people a change in its domestic and foreign trade takes 
place, and this change directly affects the American farmer, In 1887 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain purchased from the United States 
49,000,000 cwt. of wheat, over é r cent. of its purchase from foreign 
countries. The same year it pu from Russia 5,000,000 cwt., or 
about 16 per cent. of its purchase. In 1888 she took from us 20,000, - 
000 cwt., and from Russia 21,000,000 cwt. In 1888 we exported 19,- 
000,000 cwt. less to England than we did in 1887, Russia 16,000,000 
cwt. more. This statement needs no amplification to show to the in- 
telligent American farmer that Russia, with its cheap and fertile land 
and cheap Jabor, will soon drive us from the only foreign market we now 
have for our surplus wheat. 

The farm laborer in Russia boards himself and works for $6 per 
month. Much of the work in harvesting wheat in Russia is done by 
women, and they work for an average of 13 cents per day. 

‘To show the wonderful development of the export trade of Russia in 
cereals, the American consul at St. Petersburg cites the exports of 
cereals in 1886, amounting to $86,762,800, and that of the following 
year, 1887, to $123.032,000, an increase of $36,000,000 in one year. 

The bread-food of all Eastern Europe is rye. Russia, in 1887, raised 
750,296,418 bushelsofrye. Her production of rye for that year exceeded 
our production of wheat, rye, and barley by 257,000,000 bushels, and 
thesame year she raised 280,000,000 bushels of wheat, the greater part 
of which was exported. 

India is making rapid progress in wheat-growing. The English Gov- 
ernment is using every effort to increase the production of wheat in 
India, and is constructing long lines of railroad to facilitate its move- 
ment to the seaboard. 
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India has over a hundred million acres of wheat land. If one-fifth 
of this was sown in wheat, at an average production of 10 bushels per 
acre, she would raise 200,000,000 bushels. As the natives do not eat 
wheat, this amount, less seed, will be for exportation. With her pres- 
ent facilities India can export 40,000,000 bushels. 

Ineed not discuss the cheapness of production, as all know that labor 
in India is cheap beyond comparison with that of any other country. 

South America, which in the past has been an importer of breadstuffs, 
has entered the trade as an exporter. The Argentine Republic in 1888 

roduced 24,000,000 bushels of wheat, one-half of which was exported. 
e amount of wheat exported from Buenos Ayres in 1888 was 15,000,- 
000 bushels. There isan immense area of land in South America which 
produces wheat. Emigration from Europe is turning ina strong stream 
to South America and these lands are being settled by an industrious 
and thrifty class of farmers. Its rapid development is a settled ques- 
tion, and that it will be a strong competitor, both in breadstuffs and 
meat products, no one questions, 

Our exportation'of wheat and flour as wheat amounted in the year 
1889 to 88,600,745 bushels. Of this the United Kingdom took 55,289, - 
584 bushels. With the competition present and that which the future 
is sure to bring can the American farmer hope to increase the sale of 
exported wheat? Is it not certain that the sales must diminish? 
Does it not,then, behoove him to accept the advice of General Jackson 
to vote with that party which proposes to build up manufactories to 
give employment to labor and a home market to the farmer ? 

Republican party, always in advance on all questions that bet- 
ter the condition of all classes, has, through its Committee on Ways 
and Means of this House, framed a bill which will diversify the pro- 
ductions of the American farm. It has offered a bounty on sugar and 
silk and ied a duty on hemp and flax. 

When I went to Missouri I settled in Saline County, a county that 
contains more good land than any other county of its size in the United 
States or the earth. Before the war that county engaged largely in the 
production of hemp. Its farmers did not raise wheat enough to feed 
the people who lived in the county. 

Since the war the farmers of Saline County have gone out of hemp- 
raising and turned their attention to wheat. 

We have by the duty in this bill made it possible for the farmers of 
Missouri to again engage in the cultivation of hemp. How much to 
the advantage of the farmers of my State it would be if the Farmers’ 
Alliance would take up the question of hemp-raising and the manu- 
facture of binder twine from it. 

Hemp fit to make binder-twine can be produced at a profit at 5 
cents per pound. The twine could be made for 2 cents per pound. 
The Missouri farmer would be able to buy his binder-twine for 7 cents 
per pound instead of 14, and Missouri would be benefited by keeping 
at home the thousands of dollars annually sent abroad to purchase 
twine, and relieved from the extortion of a foreign syndicate which con- 
trols the price of the material from which binder-twine is now made. 
Missouri can raise hemp enough to make twine to bind all the wheat 
in the United States. In doing this a large area of her best wheat- 
producing lands would be employed, thus reducing the quantity of the 
surplus wheat that to-day is finding an unremunerative market; be- 
sides it would give employment to more laborers and create new in- 
dustries within her borders. 

I lly commend this clause of the pending bill to my colleagues 
from the Eleventh and Third districts of our State, and trust they will 
support the bill on account of this provision, as it will enable our farm- 
ers to keep the money at home expended for twine to pay the interest 
on their mo; as well as to get an increased price for their products 
to pay off the mortgages when due. Flax grows in any part of our 
State, and quantities are now produced for the seed. Should it 

prove profitable to grow flax for the fiber, we can produce enough to 

meet the wants of our own people and much to spi. ». 
If our people understood the handling of the silk-worm I have no 
doubt that silk would be produced in large quantities in our State. 
The leaves of the osage-orange, a tree which grows all over Missouri, 
furnish the best quality of food for the silk-worm. The bounty given 
by this bill will encourage the growth of silk, and I have every hope 
that the silk industry will soon be one of the permanent pursuits of 
our 

The farmers of our country are intelligent, thinking men; they are 
studying the conditions surrounding them and will come to sensible 
conclusions. They are not going to follow any plan of farming that 
does not pay, nor depend upon any market that does not offer asteady 
and renumerative demand for their productions, They fully believe 
in diversified productions and that their prosperity depends upon the 
prosperity of the laborer, the artisan, the manufacturer, and the busi- 
ness man. They understand that manufactories build up town and 
city and enhance the value of both their farms and productions. They 
have studied statistics and history, and know that the demand for 
their productions outside of the home market is confined to one country, 
England. They know that no tariff, either high or low, will change 
the demand of that country for their productions, and that other na- 
tions are sending the English people food products. 

We exported about 170,000,000 pounds of beef, four-fifths going to 


England. Of the 520,000,000 poundsof pork exported three-fourths 
went to England. If England is the only country we can supply with 
our farm products the demand can not be increased and the talk of the 
free-trader about feeding the millions of Europe is the merest bosh. 

From reports made by the census enumerators it appears that there 
are citizens of Europe eae the mines of this country so low and 
degraded that they are tagged like animals, These people would make 
poor customers. 

Mr. MILLS wants to send over to Europe our wheat to feed the in- 
mates of the government soup-houses of that country. Paupers are 
good customers. What would we gain by feeding these men save 
the approbation of Heaven? and the Lord would withhold that if we 
did it for gain. 

Mr. Chairman, I had intended in my remarks to discuss the duty on 
wool, the relation of manufactories to the value of farm lands and the 
price of labor. These questions have been presented both to this House 
and the country, and Iwill conclude by saying that the bill under con- 
sideration meets my approval and will receive my vote. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN F. SHIVELY, 


OF INDIANA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 8, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. SHIVELY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Though the tariff question issomewhat hackneyed, 
the pending bill involves the vast and complicated interests of 65,000,- 
000 people and merits the closest scrutiny, the most carefal and dis- 
passionate investigation. Under an equitable division of the allotment 
of time, arbitrarily fixed by the majority, each member would be en- 
titled to less than five minutes for general debate. This House has 
ceased to be a deliberative body. We are engaged in the mere per- 
functory registration of the decrees of x caucus, There is, therefore, 
nothing left for the member to do but to characterize this bill in gen- 
eral terms and leave to a vigilant and faithful press the dissection of 
its details and the exposure of its injustice. 

This proposition comes to us as a distinctively protective measure. 
In this respectit is a marked departure from the tariff legislation of the 
past. It makes the issue broad, plain, and sharp between the principle 
that the taxing power of the Governmentshould be employed primarily 
for the purpose of raising the revenue to pay the public expenses and 
the other principle that the taxing power of the Government should be 
farmed out to a part of the people to enable them to collect tribute 
from the remainder of the people. To meet the revenue necessities of 
the Government is the last consideration underlyingit; to respond to the 
demand of private interests for protection against the ting power 
of competition is its first and controlling principle. So the contestis on 
between a tariff for revenue, with attendant protection, and a tariff for 
monopoly, with incidental revenue. On this line this controversy must 
naturally proceed until that justice which alone insures permanency is 
made the essence of the law. 

At this late day, Mr. Chairman, it is unnecessary to quote statistics 
to show the effect of our present tariffupon agriculture. The majority 
report admits the depression of this industry. The swelling notes of 
distress and discontent which reach this Hall from every corner of the 
Republic attest to the utter failure of so-called protection to secure to 
agrieulture that degree of prosperity to which it is entitled. The sys- 
tem has located the farmer between a buying and a selling market, 
neither of which he controls, He buys in a domestic market, dominated 
more or less by trusts and combinations which limit production and 
maintain prices, and sells in a market where prices are fixed by the 
competition of the whole world. Farm lands have fallen in value in 
the last ten years from 25 to 50 per cent. The profits of agriculture 
have disappeared. Farms are going by the thousand under the ham- 
mer of the auctioneer. Evidences accumulate on all hands that our 
rural population under this system have lost their ancient and com- 
manding position in the structure of our Jaws. 

Nor need we quote statistics to show the effect of the tariff on the 
workingmen, the wage-earners of the country. Under it has been 
ushered in the era of the strike, the boycott, and the lockout. Work- 
ingmen haye felt compelled on all hands to organize to resist the con- 
stant downward trend of wages. They are engaged in a ceaseless strug- 
gle against the increasing strain of harassing environments. Their 
opportunities are narrowing every hour, The conditions of life to them 
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are fraught with doubt, with misgiving, with uncertainty. Such are 
the results to labor of a quarter of a century of tariff. 

Nor need we quote statistics to show the effect of our tariff on do- 
mestic commerce. The forces of exchange and distribution are unbal- 
anced. We behold the monstrous spectacle of the farmer burning his 
corn for fuel while the coal miner famishes for bread, Warehouses are 
crowded with manufactured and agricultural products, while one-half 
our population press the border lines of subsistence. The markets are 
dominated by combinations, and price is no longer based on cost, but 
to a large extent on conspiracy against the laws of demand and supply. 
5 fortunes for the tens and a struggle to keep even in the race 

life for the millions is the order of our political internal economy. 
Engrossing, forestalling, and monopolizing, all crimes at the old com- 
mon law, are becoming the chief forces of our domestic commerce. Mo- 
nopoly is simply absence of competition. The domestic monopolist, 
whois safely intrenched behind the Federal statute, assures us that the 
tariff is an unmixed blessing and warns us against the dangers of pau- 
per-labor competition. 

Nor is it necessary to quote statistics to show the effect of our tariff 
on our foreign commerce. Everybody knows that we have substan- 
tially no foreign commerce left. What England in two wars against us 
and we in four years of terrific war among ourselves could not do, our 
tariff has most successfully accomplished. In the ocean marts of com- 
merceappear the flags of all nations butourown. The Stars and Stripes, 
with exceptions few and far between, has taken farewell of the seas. 
The emblem of our country’s honor and power nolonger flaunts in proud 
rivalry with those of other nations against every sky. The American 
seaman, once the boast and pride of our nation, is only a memory. 
The remnants of our foreign trade are carried under alien flags, in alien 
bottoms, manned by alien seamen. We have built ramparts against 
the highway of nations. We have sentineled our seacoast against the 
commerce of the world, and have been left to our own folly. The com- 
merce that once carried the rugged and commanding influence of our 
civilization to the uttermost of the earth has been sacrified to the 
destructive force of obstructive legislation. 

Nor need we quote authority, Mr. Chairman, to show the effect of 
the tariff in this country on society in the concrete. Everybody ad- 
mits that the benefits of the tariff go in the first instance to the em- 
poyer. If the employé becomes a partner in such benefits it is only 

y the grace of the employer. So the statute itself operates to make 
a nation of patrons and dependents. The millionaire and the pro- 
léaire are embalmed in the law. The natural and legitimate fruits of 
thes are ripening all around us. The chemistry of our whole 
social structure is changing. Society is being resolved into castes. It 
is being stratified on lines as harsh and inflexible as ever marked the 
feudal ages. The tragedy of Dives and Lazarus is on. The rainbow 
of promise and hope will yet span the abyss between these dismal 
characters, but it will not be flecked with the figures which in the 
son name of protection tax the millions to add to the treasures of 

e tens. 

With these results of a quarter of a century of obstructive tariff be- 
fore us we are confronted with a bill which in nearly every schedule 
increases the rates of duty. The majorityof the Committee on Ways 
and Means ground their proposition on a promise to e the area 
of successful production. Our warehouses are crowded and our gran- 
aries full to overflowing. Yet we are constantly told that this is a 

uestion of production, Many industries are operated only a part of 

year and the remainder of the time the laborer languishes in en- 
forced idleness or crowds his fellow-laborersin other occupations, Still 
we are reminded that this is simply a question of production. 

If this isa problem of production, Mr. Chairman, and the future 
prosperity of this country is to depend on its solution by the enactment 
of statutes, we might as well close our doors, lock this Hall and go 
home. The conditions of production are unalterably fixed by laws far 
beyond the control of human legislation. The soil, the climate, the 
loeation and extent of the various mineral deposits of the earth, the 
location and extent of the forests, prairies, mountains, and rivers, are 
among the conditions of production. No law since the great legisla- 
tor of Israel handed down his statutes on tablets of stone has changed 
even to the slightestextent these natural conditions. Statutes can not 
make the pineapple grow on the banks of the St. Lawrence nor wheat 
on the banks of the Savannah. Your legislative fiats are as powerless 
to improve the natural conditions of production as are the puny wings 
of the nightingale to shake the rocks of Gibraltar. 

I freely admit that by pensioning off one industry or another you 
may neutralize the advantages of favorable conditions in the latter, 
and, carried to a sufficient extent, such policy would destroy the indus- 
try itself; but even this rebellion against the justice of nature leaves 
the conditions unchanged. You may let in the sunlight or obstruct 
the sun’s rays, but you can not compel the sun to shine. This bill is 
simply an effort of plethoric statesmanship to amend the ordinances of 
Almighty God. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is not a problem of production. The problem 
of production has been solved. Its solution was not accomplished by 
statutes. Gentlemen on the other side seem to think that a tariff law 
possesses some innate potentiality for the production of wealth. The 


whole law of production is labor, and this law comes to us through the 
centuries. By skill of hand, brawn of muscle, and vigil of brain, labor 
has harnessed the forces of nature and multiplied the producing power 
of mankind from ten to a thousand fold. The problem of production 
has been solved by the thousands of inventions that have leaped from 
the human brain. So complete has been this solution that we witness 
combinations forming on all sides to limit production and keep up 
prices the cheapening forces of skill and invention. 

The real problem which confronts the American people is that of 
exchange and distribution. Yet this bill and the report in support of 
it are drawn on the th that commerce is a swindle and trade a 
fraud. The bill is purely a non-intercourse measure. It erects new 
barriers to commerce. It raises higher the old ones. It narrows the 
limits within which the American people may do business. Weareto 
be made prosperous by housing ourselves in from the outside world and 
industriously collecting taxes, bounties, and profits from one another. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. MOKIN- 
Ley] in his opening speech admits that this bill is intended to embargo 
our foreign commerce. In the same breath he frankly demands that 
we subsidize American steam-ship companies. The American people 
are to be taxed to erect walls against commerce. Then they are to be 
taxed to subsidize commerce over the walls. We are to tax ourselves 
to keep strangers from doing business with us. Then we are to tax 
ourselves again in order that we may do business with them. Thus 
are = to usher in the millennium of wealth by statute and riches by 
taxation, 

At no point is commerce at war with the order of nature, It grows 
out of it and is in entire consonance with it. The soil and climate of 
Brazil are adapted to the production of coffee. The East Indies are 
adapted to the production of spices. Our Northern States are adapted 
to the production of corn and wheat. Our Southern States are adapted 
to the production of cotton and rice. A like variety of adaptabilities 
attaches to manufacture. Adaptability here means those natural con- 
ditions under which a given article is produced with least sacrifice of 
time, labor, and capital. The production of rice in Indiana, or cotton 
in Ohio, or wheat in Georgia, or corn in Florida, or spices in Minnesota, 
or coffee in Kentucky would involve the greatest possible sacrifice of 
labor and capital for the least possible result. ‘The function of com- 
merce is to save this needless loss, to avoid this needless sacrifice. 

Commerce is not a swindle. It is the great economy of civilization. 
It isa time, labor, and capital saving institution. In recognition of this 
fact we have tunneled mountains, spanned rivers, and bound up the con- 
tinent in a net-work of railroads and telegraph lines. On this convic- 
tion we have pending a bill to expend over $20,000,000 in improvement 
of our rivers and harbors to liberate internal trade. The sea requires 
no improvement, On the highway of nations all comers are welcome 
without price. The blessings of commerce are only limited by limit- 
ing its volume and its extent. 

Soil and climate suggest the location of profitable agriculture. Tim- 
ber, coal, iron, other minerals, natural gas, and other natural products 
suggest the location for profitable manufacture, Distance to market 
counts but little against favorable conditions of production. It is 
cheaper for Chicago to transport figs from California than toraise them 
in Cook County. It is cheaper for the American people to transport 
tea from Japan than to raise it in the United States. Nature, not nn- 
tions, fixes the lines of profitable production. The despotism of the 
ages has been exhausted in vain to nationalize human belief against the 
constitution of the human mind. Even more dismal must be the fail- 
ure of legislative effort to localize production and commerce against 
the bounty, the generosity, and the justice of nature. 

This bill is a proposition to destroy competition. The function of 
competition is to preserve equitable relations between cost and price. 
Cost is the measure of sacrifice involved in the production of a given 
article. Price is what the consumer pays forit. The tariff neither cre- 
atesnordistributesfavorableconditionsof production. It simply circum- 
scribes the area over which the regulating force of competition operates. 
Surrounded by a prohibitory tariff, oranges might by the use of arti- 
ficial appliances be produced in Canada. When the consumer pays his 
dollar apiece for such oranges, he pays 5 cents for the orange and 95 
2 as pension money for the support of the so- called domestic in- 

ustry, 

The law does not change the climate or soil. By shutting out all 
competition it increases the exchange value of oranges. Domestic com- 
petition could notreducethe price below the cost. Inthiscase, therefore, 
the tariff would increase both cost and price. Ninty-five per cent. of 
the total price of the orange crop would be the net financial loss to the 
community. This is what the advocates of this measure would call 
diversifying industry! Canada would have one more industry and the 
census-taker would count the orange crop as riches, But common 
sense would pronounce such riches a fiction and such an industry an 
expensive mendicant, subsisting on the charity of other industries. 

Commerce had its origin in the same motive and desire as the cotton- 
gin and the steam-engine. Both multiply human comforts and di- 
minish human toil. To needlessly abolish commerce is as insane as to 
abolish steam, electricity, and natural gas. To reinvent the sickle 
and by statute compel the farmer, for the benefit of the maker of sick- 
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les, to use it in preference to the self-binder would be no more unjust 
than to enact a statute to enable one industry by monopoly to lay all 
other occupations under contribution for its special aggrandizement. 
Tn the first instance the sickle is merely an incident, while the statute 
is the real source of gain. In the second instance the industry is the 
plansible pretext, while the statute is the real instrument of profit. 
In neither instance has the statute any inherent producing power. In 
both instances the statute merely enables those for whom it is enacted 
to transfer the wealth of the community to themselves without com- 
tion. There is no necromancy in your bill that can add one far- 
thing to the wealth of the country. Its first, last, and only function 
must be to enable the few to confiscate the earnings of the many. 

To narrow the field of competition is the office of a prohibitory tariff. 
To the extent this object is accomplished must relative prices of pro- 
tected articles be increased. This is done by increasing the cost of 
production in some industries and facilitating the formation of com- 
binations in others. The advantages of the tariff fall to those whom 
it can protect from competition. The burdens of the tariff fall on those 
whom it can not protect from competition. This bill places a duty on 
corn, wheat, hay, straw, and other agricultural products. We have 
every year a surplus of corn, wheat, beef, and pork which we send to 
foreign markets. The price received for this surplus in the world’s 
markets fixes the price received for that sold in this country. If our 
corn, wheat, beef, pork, or cotton brings 1 cent more in the home mar- 
ket than in the foreign market, why do we every year send millions of 
dollars’ worth abroad? If wheat were a dollar a bushel in Chicago, who 
would send it to Liverpool for 90 cents? 

The competition of the whole world fixes the prices of the farmer’s 
products. Though the figures in this bill were made ten times higher 
itcould not protect agriculture. The tariff sn binder-twine and barbed 
wire shuts out foreign competition and renders easy the organization 
of the domestic trust. Your bill protects the twine and wire that the 
farmer must buy, but can not protect the wheat and corn that he has 

-to sell. Your bill protects the iron, steel, and lumber which go into 
the farm machinery that he must buy, but can not protect the beef and 
pork that he has tosell. Your bill protects the cutlery, glassware, 
earthenware, tinware, cotton and woolen goods that he must buy, but 
can not protect the oats, cabbage, or potatoes that he has to sell. Sir, 

our tariff can not enrich the soil, add warmth to the sunshine, nor 

reshnessto the rain. It can not keep off the fly, the rust, the drought, 
the frost, or the flood. It begins by loading the farmer with burdens 
and ends by bankrupting and destroying the oldest and most independ- 
ent occupation of history. 

It is alleged with the usual vehemence that this bill is to protect the 
American workingmen. Yet the very men who are clamoring most 
loudly for its passage are in theory and practice free-traders in labor. 
They have literally emptied the pauper asylums of protected Italy, 
Austria, and Hungary into our mills, mines, and workshops to break 
our labor market and p down our rates of wages. Intrenched be- 
hind our tariff walls they have organized iron, steel, and coal trusts, 
and by agreement closed their mills and mines for a part of the year 
in order to limit the product and keep up prices. The laborer is re- 
warded with enforced idleness and high prices for the necessaries of life 
which the remnants of his wages will buy. The laborer does not ap- 
pear in the bill except as a victim. He, like the farmer, is to sell his 
labor at competitive prices and buy his subsistence at protected prices. 

The tradesman, clerk, and professional man likewise appear only on 
the debtor of this ledger of taxation. Neither the profit of the 
merchant, the wages of the clerk, the salary of the teacher, nor the 
fee of the lawyer is protected by its provisions. These are to con- 
tribute, not to receive. They are to pay bounties, not to enjoy them. 
Such is the left-handed protection vonchsafed by this measure to the 
great body of our people. It contemplates the relation of guardian 
and ward between the ten and the ten thousand, with the guardian in 
perpetual default. Itis the gentle protection extended by the high- 
wayman to his victim. 

Nor does this bill give even-handed protection toall our manufacturers. 
Loud and deep and earnest are the protests which reach this Hall from 
many manufacturers against its merciless provisions. Even this great 
department of human industry is summoned to lay sacrifices on the 
altar of wealth by taxes. The factory which depends on merit, not 
combination, for its success is assailed. The factory which must make 
a new schedule of prices to meet the increased bounties on raw mate- 
rial is assailed. The factory which,by the intelligent application of 
skill and invention, has reached the minimum cost of production is as- 
sailed, Those real captains of industry, who have defied distance and 
the pauper labor of the world and placed their products on sale in 
the farthermost parts of the earth, are assailed. The most capable, 
generous, self-reliant, and self- ing of our manufacturers are by 
this legislation sacrificed both in their factories and in their markets. 

The iron, steel, earthenware, glassware, barbed-wire, binder-twine, 
and a few other industries are on the dividend page of this bill. The 
dogree of protection in each case depends on the degree of monopoly of 
the American market which the tariff secures and the amount of exac- 
tions on raw material which it compels. The net protection on a given 
finished product is that which is left after deducting the bounty paid 
by the manufacturer on his rawmaterial. Thus, even among directly 


protected industries, the advantages are unequal. The nearer the ap- 
proach of the article to what is termed raw material the broader the 
field for the collection of bounties in the way of increased prices on it. 
Tron and steel form the basis of a large per cent. of manufactures and 
are incidents to the remainder. ` Iron is the basis of stove manuſacture. 
Steel is the basis of cutlery manufacture. Lumber is the basis of far- 
niture manufacture, but the workmen use iron and steel in fashioni 
the product. Hides are the basis of leather and shoe manufacture, bu 
the machinery in the factory is of iron and steel. These are the metals 
of civilization. How vast must be the burdens which a tariff on them 
for monopoly visits on society. 

In 1883 it was shown in an equity suit that the Jackson Iron Mining 
Company of Michigan paid in twenty years $5,355,000 in dividends on 
an investment of $300,000. This was an average annual dividend of 
89} per cent., and the plant increased in value to $1,500,000 in the 
meantime, Andrew Carnegie admits that he drew $1,500,000 in divi- 
dends in a single year, or $5,000 a day, out of the Edgar A. Thompson 
Steel Works. These millions were struck into the metals as a part of 
their price. They followed these metals through the various grades 
of manufacture until they reached the consumer of the finished prod- 
uct. There they were fastened in theshape of the increased price which 
the last purchaser had to pay. 

Every farm, home, and factory is thus laid under contribution. Pro- 
hibitory tariff isa patent of monopoly. It is not granted to reward 
genius or encourage invention. It is granted to reward greed and en- 
courage grand larceny. It gives to odious privilege the character of 
legal right. In the nature and the constitution of the system it picks 
ten thousand pockets to make one plethoric purse. Iron and steel 
well illustrate the amount and distribution of its bounties and its bur- 
dens. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, the title of this bill announces its purpose to be 
to ‘equalize duties.“ If this were true it would fall to pieces in five 
minutes. If it equalized the bounties and burdens of the tariff the in- 
fluences outside and inside this House which clamor for its passage 
would drop itas if it were a serpent. It is its unequalizing pur 
alone that secures it support. It is the Government partnership which 
it creates with a few industries, at the expense of all other interests, that 
commends it to the combination back of it. The Governmeut is to 
hold the hands of the millions of consumers while the tens pick their 
pockets by increased prices. Itisa 8 in which the Govern- 
ment compels the many to stand and deliver while the few pocket the 
plunder. It is these characteristics that endear this bill to the few 
who cultivate the taxing power of their Government while the many 
cultivate their farms or toil in the mills and mines. 

Gentlemen reply that the tariff does not increase prices, but rather 
decreases them. Human nature is not made of thestuff that comes to 
Washington to clamor for a tariff to decrease the price of what it has to 
sell. ‘The purpose of monopoly is always to increase or maintain prices. 
He who asks for protection simply asks for the removal of competition. 
The men and corporations who demand the 3 of this bill would 
strangle it to-morrow if it were intended to decrease the price of their 
products or increase the wages of their workingmen. 

It is insisted that the tariff cheapens, and the prices of calico and 
steel are again quoted to proveit. By what process do figures in a 
statute cheapen the cost of the products of labor? As well say that to 
the yellow fever is due the increase of population, or to the eclipse of 
the moon the fate of political parties. e faith of the advocates of 
this bill in the efficacy of parchment issublime. They attribute good 
crops to the tariff. They seem to believe that the soil, sunshine, rain, 
aa dew are regulated by the tariff. The school, the lyceum, the li- 
brary, and all other agencies for the elevation and culture of society 
have been, in the course of this debate, attributed to the tariff. The 
providence and beneficence of nature are discounted and every bless- 
ing is ascribed to the tariff. 

rd Macaulay observes that, with a pecuniary consideration in- 
volved, plenty of talent can be found to deny the law of gravitation. 
How perfectly the arguments employed in defense of the pending 
bill illustrate and confirm the truth of this observation. What miracu- 
lous power a statute with high percentages in it has, It gives skill 
and cunning to the hand of labor. It energizes the gray matter of the 
human brain and su inventions in rapid succession to the human 
mind. It will enable us to make tin-plates whether we have the tin 
or not. It will enable us to find plenty of tin-mines whether they exist 
ornot. It will make peanuts blossom on the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains and dates grow on the banks of the Aroostook. Only place 
the figures in your tariff statute high enongh and keep them there long 
enough and we will make nice fine wool grow 2 feet long on a hydraulic 
ram! 

But, Mr. Chairman, however miraculous the power of the tariff, it 
is still unequal to its logic. The defender of this bill says that the ne- 
cessaries of life have grown cheaper in this country, and ascribes it to 
the tariff. Then he asks protection to our industries from the cheaper 
products of England, which cheapness he ascribes to free trade. Heas- 
sures us that free trade means low wages and protection means high 
wages. Yet he admits that wages in free-trade England are 50 per 
cent. higher than in protected Germany, 75 cent. higher than in 
protected Italy, and 100 per cent. higherthan inprotected Spain. The 
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authority is conclusive that wages in England have advanced from 25 
to 40 cent. in the last quarter of a century, while in the same period 
they have decreased in the United Statesin about the same ratio, He 
assures us that the tariff lowers prices all along the line, and then pro- 
ceeds to put duties on corn, wheat, potatoes, and straw for the benefit 
of the American farmer. He assures us that free trade means poverty, 
and yet admits that 98 per cent. of the poverty-stricken populations 
that press through Castle Garden every year come from the protected 
countries of Europe. 

The truth never involves its advocates in such inexplicable inconsist- 
encies. Facts do not require their defenders to occupy every sign in 
the zodiac. Justice never faces both ways. Only the evangelists of 
error and the missionaries of greed need shift their position or flank 
themselves with passion, prejudice, assumption, and falsehood. 

By the invention and application of the Bessemer process the cost of 
producing steel rails has been vastly reduced. The price fell from $166 
per ton to $27.50. But within the past eighteen months the price of 
steel rails has been advanced over $9 per ton, while the wages of the 
Jabor that produced them have been reduced 20 percent. Invention 
cheapened the cost of steel rails. The tariff which shut out competi- 
tion enabled the domestic combination to advance the price $9 per ton, 
and, by limiting the product, cut off the demand for Jabor and made 
possible a reduction of wages. 

A century ago Adam Smith pointed to the fact that one man could 
make an average of 4, 800 pins a day as a triumph of invention and di- 
vision of labor. To-day one man in the same length of time makes 
7,500,000 pins, or over 1,562 times as many asacenturyago. To-day 
the winds are pumping water on our farms, the streams are grinding 
our flour, steam is throwing our shuttles and whirling our spindles, 
electricity is abolishing time and distance and bringing all our people 
face to face. The forces of nature are thus harnessed under the direc- 
tion and superintendence of human skill and human industry. The 
magnificent bounty and benevolence of nature are in ceaseless co-op- 
eration with the genius, skill, and energy of labor to decrease the bur- 
dens and multiply the comforts and happiness of mankind. Only ob- 
structive legislation, with its emissaries of selfishness and maxims of 
greed, is left to strew the wake of progress with the wrecksof poverty. 

We are told that the increase of price on the protected article is at 
best but a trifle. The difference between the price of the farmer's crop 
and the total of the mechanic’s wages on the one side and the cost of 
subsistence to them on the other fixes their financial status. If the 
exactions of the tariff are trifling, why not leave the trifles in the 
pockets of the consumers? It is the vast accumulation of these so- 
called trifles in the relative increased cost of all necessary articles of 
consumption that is pressing the non-protected farmer, non-protected 
laborer, non-protected tradesman, and certain departments of non-pro- 
tected manufacture across the dead line of bankruptcy. Trifles eat 
away the margin of profit and swell the debit column on the balance- 
sheet of receipts and expenditures. The pending bill is intended to 
multiply these trifles, to increase these exactions. The colossal fort- 
unes gathered by the beneficiaries of our tariff are but the accumu- 
lated trifles extorted from American consumers. Petty larceny is no 
5 than grand larceny. This bill is a proposition to le- 

ze bot 

The farmer again receives the old and familiar assurance of a home 
market. In 1860 we sold 90 percent. of our farm products athome; in 
1870, 80 per cent., and in 1880 only 70 per cent. In 1860 we were 
compelled to send only 10 per cent. abroad; in 1870, 20 per cent., and, 
in 1880, 30 per cent. Indiana’s wheat crop last year was 5,000,000 
bushels more than manufacturing New England consumed. Manu- 
facturing Pennsylvania does not furnish a market for all her own ag- 
ricultural products, Such is the home market thata quarter of a cent- 
ury of high tariff has given the American farmer. Three-fourths of 
our exports are farm products. It is the farm that is furnishing what 
foreign commerce we have. This is a bill to compel the farmer to buy 
at home even if he must submit to being swindled right and left, and 
leaves him to sell in competition with the whole world. It simply 
farnishes him with splendid opportunities to pay high prices for in- 
ferior articles. So far as the home market is concerned the protection 
secured to the farmer by this bill is the protection tendered the Judean 
traveler from Jerusalem to Jericho. 

Gentlemen point us to the $20,000,000 worth of tin-plates brought 
into this country every year, and say that by this bill it is proposed to 
make the tin-plates here and keep these millions at home to buy our 
farm produce. It is our farm produce that goes abroad now to pay for 
these tin-plates, as well as other imports, With our present high tariff 
on tin-plates their production in the United States has been a failure. 
This bill can not give us tin-mines or change the conditions of produc- 
tion. It proposes simply to increase the duty on tin-plates 150 per 
cent. and pension off an embryonic tin-plate industry on the farmers 
and other non-protected classes. Every member on the other side ad- 
mits that it will raise the price of tin-plates. So every consumer in 
the United States is to pay an increased price for the tin can, the tin 
pail, the tin roof, and all articles of tinware as pension money to sup- 
port the alleged industry. 

The canning industry and the tinware manufacturers are to be 
muleted for their share of the contributions. It is said this new in- 


dustry will give 20,000 American workingmen employment, at a total 
wages of $10,000,000 per year. It is capable of mathematical demon- 
stration that this duty will increase -the cost ot tinware to the Ameri- 
can people on the basis of present consumption at least $15,000,000 
annually. The American people would save $5,000,000 a year if they 
paid each of the 20,000 workingmen $500 a year to remain in idleness. 
The American farmers are to contribute at least $7,000,000 to procure 
a home market for $4,000,000 worth of produce. In other words, the 
farmer is to make the so-called tin-plate industry a gift of $1 fora 
chance to sell 60 cents worth of his farm and dairy products. 

And this is what gentlemen call establishing an industry! A poor- 
house is a flourishing industry and a public soup-house a gold mine in 
comparison with it. If the conditions for the production of tin-plates 
in this country are favorable, the present duty isample; if unfavorable, 
then your industry car represent nothing but waste of time, waste of 
capital, and waste of labor. From the beginning the so-called industry 
is to be the pretext, while the power conferred by thi- bill to collect 
bounties from the consumers of tinware is to be the real source of diyi- 
dends. It is not to be profitable reduction of tin-plates, but profita- 
ble plunder of the people. Such union of the farm and the factory is 
the union of Sinbad the Sailor and his dead wi e. À 

It is such monstrous abuses of the principleof protection that are to- 
day destroying agriculture and impoverishing the wage-earners of the 
country. This bill simply licenses the few industries which it can pro- 
tect to increase their exactions from the industries which it can not 
protect. It turns loose additional mendicants to feast on the taxing 
poweroftheGovernment. It arms greed and selfishness, not with power 
to produce wealth, but with power to collect it from honest toil and 
self-sustaining enterprise. 

The framers of this bill, Mr. Chairman, with refreshing frankness, 
lodge the sugar industry directly on the public Treasury. All grades 
of sugar, up to and including No. 16, Dutch standard in color, are 
placed on the free-list. The duty is retained on refined sugar. By 
this processs the national Treasury loses $55,000,000 annual revenue, 
To this must be added the proposed bounty of 2 cents a pound on do- 
mestie sugar, or 87, 620, 000 annually on the basis of last year’s product. 
This bounty is made to run for fifteen years, so that the more sugar 
we produce the more expensive is to be the bounty to the tax-payers. 
The net results of this provision are $62,520,000 annual loss of reve- 
nues to the public Treasury, free raw sugar to the sngar trusts and 
sugar refiners, and a duty on the refined product to keep up the price 
of sugar to the American consumers. 

All other industries must contribute to pay the 2 cents a pound 
hounty to the domestic sugar producer. The trust and refiner are fur- 
nished free raw sugar. They are protected on the finished product. 
The millions of consumers are leſt substantially as before, except instead 
of their $55,000,000 going as heretofore into the public Treasury most 
of it is to go to the sugar trust and refiner, and $7,520,000 besides taken 
out of the Treasury and handed over to the sugar industry which is 
thus pensioned by the Government. Is it any wonder that the price ot 
sugar trust stock arose $11 on the hundred within two days after this 
bill was reported to the House? Instead of turning this vast revenue 
from the Government over to the sugar combinations, why not, while 
about it, make all grades of sugar free, and thus save the $55,000,000 
to the consumers? 

This provision of the bill renders it unnecessary to argue that a pro- 
hibitory tariff and a boanty arethesamething. ‘The proposed duty on 
tin-plates is to enable the producer of them to collect his bounty from 
the consumer in an increased price. The duty is taken off of sugar 
and the Government pays the bounty of 2 cents a pound direct out of 
the people's taxes in the Federal Treasury, In effect both systems are the 
same. In one case the Government collects and pays the bounty and 
in theother the individual colleets it ſor himself. One is an open public 
pillage of the tax - payer; the other, a constant, cunning, complicated, and 
insidious pillage of the consumer. 

The rational protectionist claims that in levying import duties the 
rate should be made to cover the difference in wages and cost of capital 
as between this and foreign countries. Such a policy, he insists, pro- 
duces the necessary revenue, protects the domestic producer from bank- 
rupting competition, and yet leaves enough of the regulating power of 
foreign competition to protect the domestic consumer from extortion 
by domestic combinations. No one can pretend that such is the doc- 
trine of this bill. The census of 1880 showed that the producing power 
of labor in the boot and shoe industry in the preceding ten years had 
increased 28 per cent., while the wages had fallen 33 percent. Owing 
to improved methods and machinery during the last ten years the pro- 
ducing power of labor in all departments of manufacture has greatly 
in f 
The census of 1880 shows that even at that time less than $13 in 
wages were paid in this country in producing $100 worth of average 
chemicals, oils, and paints. Yet this bill, coupled with the provisions 
of the McKinley administrative bill, places an average duty of $45 
on each $100 worth of these articles. The rate of duty not only covers 
all possible difference between the foreign and domestic rates of wages, 
but covers the total domestic wages three times over. The chemicals, 
oils, and paints schedule is mentioned for illustration. Total absence 
of any possible relation between wages and the rate of duty charac- 
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terizes every schedule of this bill. Protection, not to wages, but to 
Kan er is the sole maxim applied. It is a scheme for the consump- 
n of wages, not for their protection. 

It is claimed that this will increase the opportunities of Ameri- 
can workingmen. It facilitates combinations to limit production and 
stop employment. It increases the cost of subsistence, and thereby 
lessens consumption, which in turn cuts off demand forlabor. It offers 
additional employment only against conditions where all other forms 
of employment must be plundered to make good the waste of labor 
and capital. It proceeds on the doctrine that waste is wealth. Its 

licy would burn cities to give opportunity to carpenters, destroy 

ks to give opportunity to authors, invoke famine to give oppor- 
tunity to agriculture, and invite pestilence to gladden the heart of the 
undertaker. 

Thespecter of ‘‘ foreign pauper wages“ isagain conjured up to hum- 

American workingmen into the support of this bill. The sum paid 
to labor in the production of a given amount of product is the crucial 
test as to whether wages are relatively high or low. The labor of the 
man who receives $2 per day and produces three times as much as the 
man who is paid $1 per day is much the cheaper labor to the employer. 

columns of relative per diem wages always deceive. They 

never state the fact that the higher-rate column represents energetic, 
wide-awake, skilled, and hopeful labor, nor that the lower-rate column 
ts stupid, careless, nnambitious, hopeless toil. They fail to 

ow the fact that each dollar in the higher-rate column secured for 

e employer as much or more product than each dollar in the lower- 
rate column. The men who quote these columns and in theory lament 
most loudly the condition of foreign labor arein practice the most care- 
less as to the condition and rewards of domestic labor. 

One factory pays a man $2 per day and he weaves 400 yards of cloth. 
Another fi ys a man $1 per day and he weaves 150 yards of 
cloth. The defender of this bill would insist that the former secured 
the higher wages, but the employer knows that in the former case he 
pays one-half cent a yard for weaving and in the latter two-thirds cent 
à yard and that the so-called higher priced labor is at least 16 percent. 
the cheaper. These illustrations point out a rule that is universal as 
between American and foreign labor and indicate the misleading char- 
acter of comparative tables of wage statistics unless based on the rela- 
tive wages paid in producing a given article. With rare exceptions a 
given amount of wages produces more for the American employer than 

the foreign employer. 

This is not, Mr. Chairman, a matter of conjecture, but of ascertained 
fact. Actual tests and comparisons demonstrate it. Mr. Evarts, when 
Secretary of State, made a thorough and critical examination of the 
whole subject. On page 36 of his report to Congress he says: 


The average American workman performs from one and a half to twice as 
much in a given time as the average European workman. 


After quoting authority and statistics he adds, on page 37: 


One workman in the United States, as will be scen from the foregoing ex- 
tracts, does as much as two workmen in most of the countries of Europe. 

Mr. Blaine, when Secretary of State in 1881, made a special investi- 

tion of the cotton industry. In his report he demonstrates by un- 

ted statistics that the wages paid in our cotton factories were less 

at that time, both by the hour and in proportion to the product, than 

in E d. It is safe to appeal from the jugglery and sophistry of a 

idential campaign to the facts ascertained by these men and de- 

liberate judgment expressed by them when oath-bound officers of the 
Government. 

When Brassey was building railroads in India he found that high- 
priced British labor was cheaper than 12 cents a day native labor, A 
gentleman who assisted in building the Mexican Central railroad tells 
me that he found it much cheaper to hire workmen from the United 
States at $1.50 per day than to employ Mexican labor at 37 cents per 
day. A Republican ex-Secretary of the Treasury who has spent much 
time in England says that even the həstlers and house-maids do from 
two to three times as much work in this country in a day as the same 
class of laborers do abroad. This bill is not drawn to protect a differ- 
ence in wages. It is drawn to protect an arbitrary difference in price, 
which is made a direct charge on the wages and profits of consumers. 

It is alleged that this is a proposition to increase production. Quite 
the reverse is true. The non-protected farmer seeks to increase his in- 
come by in his crop. The protected coal operator seeks to in- 
crease his income by limiting his production and advancing his prices, 
Thenon-protected plow and furniture manufacturer seeks to increase his 
profits by increasing his production and hissales. The protected steel 
and iron manufacturer stops production, limits the supply, and seeks 
profits from arbitrary prices. Non-protected labor must increase its 
income by increased industry. Protected wire and twine manufact- 
urers aim to increase their profits by limiting the supply and collect- 
ing high bounties from the consumer. The many are left to increase 
the wealth of the country by increased production; the few are to 

ge up the wealth of the country by the machinery of monopoly. 
e many are to seek profit by abundance; the few are to gather fort- 
unes by partnership with scarcity and the tariff. 

I recognize, Mr. Chairman, a primary obligation to my immediate 
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constituents. Neither pride of opinion nor attachment to party can 
require me to sacrifice either the most powerful or most humble among 
them. In revising the tariff, American labor and American capital 
should have the benefit of every doubt. But as far as this bill applies 
to rel Phe body of the people whom I represent there can be no doubt. 
It ices them right and left, regardless of party and occupation. 
It increases the duty on many lines of raw material and removes it on 
none. It compels a revision of price lists and disorganizes the domes- 
tic market. It flaunts the black flag in the face of every foreign nation 
into which the products of our factories have been pushed, It strikes 
down every hope which the late Pan-American Congress inspired of en- 
larged markets for our goods in Mexico and the Central and South 
American states. Even where the duty on the finished prodact is 
increased, all advantage is neutralized by its increased exactions on 
raw material. It has called out many petitions from my people against 
its provisions and not one in favor of them. Some of the ablest and 
most far-seeing Republicans in and out of this House are denouncing 
it. The leading Republican papers of the great Northwest are expos- 
ing its injustice. The conscience of the nation and the moral sense ot 
the great mass of the people are in revolt against it. The despotism 
of a caueus may compel its adoption, but no amount of force can rec- 
oncile thoughtful and just-minded men to many of its provisions. 

This Congress, Mr. Chairman, has increased the appropriations for 
every departmentof the Government. New lines of expenditure have 
been established, Many more propositions have been reported and are 
now on the Calendar awaiting action. The majority of the Committee 
on Ways and Means claim that the pending bill will reduce the Fed- 
eral reyenues over $71,000,000. If it results, as predicted by many 
of its friends, in the total exclusion of many dutiable articles, the re- 
duction must be even greater. It threatens in any event to disorgan- 
ize our national finances and bankrupt the Treasury within six months 
alter it goes on the statute-book. In the mean time the people are in 
no wise relieved of the burdens of taxation. The streams of taxation 
are simply diverted from the national Treasury to the coffers of select 
and favored beneficiaries of this legislation. The taxing power is sim- 
ply lessened for public purposes and increased for private p 

In faith this should be entitled a pension bill. Its only purpose 
and effect is to pension off its beneficiaries on the rest of the community. 
The sugar-planter is pensioned directly from the public Treasury, 
and the wire, twine, tin-plate, and other select industries are armed 
with the taxing power of the Government to secure domestic monop- 
oly and pension themselves out of the pockets of the people. The pen- 
sion is not for wounds received in battle, nor for disability contracted 
in the line of duty. Nor is it for honorable service rendered in de- 
fense of the flag or free institutions. It is a pension to selfishness and 

. It isa pension to the men who reap where others sow and 
gather where others plant. It is a pension to the men who debauch 
the ballot and gamble in public trusts. It is a pension to the men 
who seem to have no possible use for the dest Government on earth 
except to prostitute it to their individual profit and private gain. 

Whatever party, Mr. Chairman, undertakes a revision of the tarift 
is confronted with many difficulties, The perfect system of taxation 
has not yet been devised. The vast revenue necessities of the Govern- 
ment during the late war opened the doors to private interests to lodge 
themselves on the labor and enterprise of the nation by the machin- 
ery of our taxing power. Privilege thus invited to the feastsoon took 

ion of the host. While the people for years after the war were 
Sees along on the waves of stimulated patriotism and passion, the 
men who had found in the taxing power the secret of wealth by boun- 
ties lost no opportunity to intrench and fortify their position, Each 
beneficiary of privilege from his safe retreat behind the clouds of pas- 
sion that enwrapped the nation could join in the boast of the King of 

„My hand hath found as a nest the riches of the people: and 
as one gathereth eggs that are left, have I gathered all the earth; and 
there was none that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped.”’ 

The influence of these men and these powerful interestsinvolve every 
effort at revision of the tariff in a maze of complications and embar- 
rassments. The announced policy of the dominant party, that duties 
are to be levied primarily for the benefit of private interests and that 
the public revenuesare to bea secondary consideration, was a complete 
surrender of the sovereign power of Federal taxation. From that mo- 
ment public interests were made subservient to private ends. The in- 
solent brood of protected extortioners hatched by the abuses of our 
present tariff accepted your invitation and took fall possession. The 
taxing power was turned over to them and they, proceeded to revise 
the schedules to suit themselves. Theconflict of contending interests 
raged around the committee-room. Taxes were handed about. In- 
creased duties were met by compensating duties. Figures were com- 

red. The number of victims were estimated. The prizes in the 
lottery, of taxes were distributed. The combinations were perfected, 
the clamor hushed, and we have now before us one of the most maryel- 
ous charters of taxation ever conceived by the human brain. 

The beneficiaries of this bill may realize the fruits of their victory. 
Its defenders here are certainly welcome to the fruils of their surrender. 
It is a dearly purchased servitude. But it will secure the patronage 
of the combination of special interests back of this bill for the domi- 
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nant party fora time. These creatures of privilege will print tons of 
literature, as in the past, to convince the people of the beauty of their 
system; they will eulogize as American the policy that is American 
only in the sense that it vietimizes Americans. As in the past, they 
cover the floors of our factories with improvised tables of sta- 
tistics and heart- ing articles on the pauper labor of other countries; 
they may furnish editorial free to every rural newspaper that will pub- 
lish it; they may send their sleuth-hounds into every close district to 
hunt down the public man who denounces their larcenies. All this 
they may do for the dominant y, but only so long as that party 
responds to their commands and devotes itself to their service. 

Amid the raging tempest, when the clouds are low and the stars are 
dead, the mariner turns to his compass and chart to locate his bearings 
and avoidthe shoals. Amid the fury of contending interests about this 
Capitol we may confidently revert to first principles to measure the 
just and safe and locate the unjust and dangerous exercise of public 
power. These principles, older the Decalogue, struck by the hand 
ot Heaven into the eternal order of things, are no more immutable in 
their nature than universal in their application. The boast of the As- 
syrian monarch, ‘‘I have removed the bounds of the people, and have 
robbed their treasures, marked the beginning of the end of that proud 
and powerful dynasty. The long and bitter struggle for political and 
civil liberty has been in the main a revolt against abuses of the taxing 

wer. Kings seized on the property of their subjects to satisfy their lust 

or wealth and were met by armed revolt. They farmed out the public 
revenues to their favorites and lost their thrones. They granted mo- 
nopolies to their ministers and trod the narrow steps of the scaffold. 
After centuries of resistance to the doctrine of the divine right of taxa- 
tion the principle was conceded that taxes were voluntary contribu- 
tions by the subject through the commons to the crown. It is too late 
in the nineteenth century to revive with permanent success the dog- 
mas of despotism and make the taxing power of our Government an 
instrument of profit for a few favored citizens. The iture of well 
set phrase and the embelishments of shrewdly handled statistics may 
allure and deceive fora time, but certain defeat at last awaits any 
system based on the assumption that taxation in any ible form can 
add wealth to a nation or insure p rity to a people. 

Taxation is a consuming force. It is anecessary evil. Itisa penalty 
society pays because of the imperfections of human nature. The man 
does not-live who returns thanks for his opportunity to pay taxes. In 
the practical affairs of life taxes are always credited as expenses. Leg- 
islative jugglery can not change their character. These facts suggest 
that in any revision of the tariff the first aim should be to limit rev- 
eane to the actual necessities of the Government. The second aim 
should be to preserve the public character and purpose of the tax, The 
third aim should be to place the burden where it least cripples the pro- 
ducing energy of the nation. The duties should be reduced and so far 
as possible remitted on the necessary articles of consumption. To tax 
the necessary subsistence of a people is to discount the very sourceand 
supply of wealth. Articles of luxury should be taxed up to the collection 
point, not rept because they are articles of luxury, but because to tax 

uxuries is to effect the object of taxation with least subtraction from the 
ucing force of the people. To tax the workman’s breakfast table is 
to discount his day’s labor; to tax the jewel-case is to provide for the 
public expenses with least harm to labor. Taxes should be reduced on 
raw material. To tax the basis of manufacture is to increase the cost 
and narrow the market of the finished product. Finally, the principle 
should be observed that reasonable competition is a stimulant to im- 
provement in the means of production, a weapon with which superior 
skill and industry take the market, and a saféguard against unjust 
exactions from the consumer. 

Elaborate statistics have been thrown into the current of this debate 
to show the progress of this country in material wealth. On this point 
no authority is required. The wildest dream of the romancer is dull 
ee compared with the marvelous miracle of our industrial growth. 

e shadows are also here. Jay Gould and Lazarusare together worth 
$200,000,000. The carnival of flood and drought, plenty and poverty, 
luxury and famine is on. This bill promises no relief. It means dis- 
organization of our industries. It insures further disorder in the body 
politic. It can only add to the disease already too apparent in our 
economic system. 

But, Mr. Chairman, ont of this delirium of political economy will 
come the soberness of reason. ‘The illusion of wealth by statute and 
riches by taxation will passaway. The use and control of the Federal 
taxing power will be restored to the Government. The Government 
will dissolve its partnership with the classes and again become the im- 
partial umpire of all the people. By prudent methods the evils of 
vicious taxation will be removed and our economic system will be re- 
stored to harmony with our political system. 

Nor will the American people solve the vexed problem for themselves 
alone. Pride and patriotism alike repudiate the sacred folly that this 
nation must beahermit, It is at once the example and the missionary 
of free government. It is well equipped for the majestic task of peace- 
fully proselyting to the gospel of liberty. It has passed through the sad- 
dest dramas and grandest triumphs in all the course of time. Beyond 
its wealth of mine and mill and field is its rich legacy of traditions, 


its proud heraldry of freedom, its sublime galaxy of martyrs toits faith. 
These are the guardians of its past, inspirations to its present, and hos- 
tages to its future. To these silent but mighty influences are due in no 
small degree the ruggedness of character, the sturdy self-reliance, the 
2 individuality, the imperious aggressiveness of the American 
people. 

It were humiliating to such a people to speak with awe of the com- 
petition furnished by the labor of nations loaded down with vast stand- 
ing armies, expensive aristocracies, and the accumulated paralysis of 
centuries of tyranny. In intelligence, genius, skill, energy, courage, 
and productiveness American labor in all Jines of production to which 
our climate, soil, and natural resources are adapted stands in a clear ma- 
jority against all the outside world. It is only in the petty domain of 
obstructive legislation that the mostinferior nation on earth can double 
the figures in her parchment and laugh at our power. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the influence of this nation is not to be circum- 
scribed by red lines on the map or the incidents of the sea. If in the 
sacred name of protection we are only to set a slender fraction of our 
people to feeding as parasites on the labor of the country, how vain 
these centuries of sacrifice. If we are to present to the nations only 
an example of monstrous extremes of wealth and poverty, republican 
institutions must stand discredited. If alittle brood of protected aris- 
tocrats are to write our laws and wield the power of taxation to dis- 
franchise labor of its earnings, then the Mayflowerand Plymouth Rock 
are senseless fictions and Lexington and Yorktown stupendous jokes. 

Bat the faith of our fathers was not vain. Here already have their 
children subordinated the forces of nature and solved the problem of 
production. The problem of exchange and distribution is certain of 
solution. The products of American skill and industry will go in un- 
fettered ships into the markets of the world. The products of Ameri- 
can loom and spindle will go to clothe the millions on the south of us 
to whom our obstructive laws have almost made us commercial stran- 
gers. Our factories will furnish the farm machinery forthe world. The 

tty era of taxes and ad valorems and percentages will give way to en- 
laa markets for our products, larger demand and juster compensa- 
tion for labor, and a solid basis of prosperity to the whole people. Our 
merchant marine will no longer dangle a miserable mendicant from the 

edges of the United States Treasury. 

Relieved of the weights that our own Jaws have hung about it, it will ` 
again course the highway of nations and command that commerce which 
above all others is most profitable to mankind. American ships, sail- 
ing under the American flag, manned by American seamen, will carry 
the finished products of American labor over every sea into every port. 
They will return laden with the fruits of other climes, impossible of 
production here, and with the raw material, which American skill will 
shape into finished products and again send out among the nations, 
This is no idle dream. It is what we have done in every instance where 
raw material has been released from odious exactions and American 
labor released from the manacles of obstructive laws. 

With the white sails of our enfranchised commerce on every sea 
and the Stars and Stripes again floating from our mast-heads against 
every sky, the commanding influence of our free institutions will again 
be felt. Every ship will be an evangelist of liberty. Every sail will 
be a parable of freedom. Our flag will everywhere tell the story of 
self-government. Other nations must then disband their standing ar- 
mies and unload their aristocracies and give hope and enterprise through 
enlarged liberty to their labor, or fall in the friendly rivalry 
for the supremacy of the seas. By such policy the American people, 
made up of every nation, tongue, and clime, will, on their own conge- 
nial soil, work out the problem of civilization for themselves and re- 
fiect the beneficence of their institutions over all the world. It is this 
principle, withheld only in our economic system, that makes the Amer- 
ican people, rejected by the architects of despotism in other lands, the 
chief corner-stone in the temple of political and civil liberty here ded- 
icated to all mankind. 
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Table compiled from the Tenth Census by Mr. Seaton, Superintendent, show- 
ing value of various manufactured products, per cent. of labor cost, rate 
of duty existing and proposed. 


| 
Percent- | Pro- 
$ Value of Present 

Industries. Labor, age of posed 

product, labor. tariff. rate. 
$31,792, 802 | $6,835, 218 21.5 46.31 | 60,88 
i 210, 950, 383 | 45, 614, 419 21.6 35.64 38.00 
Bolts, nuts, etc... 10, 073,330 | 1,981,300 19.7 82.00 30. 00 
Nails and spikes 5,629,240 | 1,255, 171 22.3 52.00 41.00 
Tron pire, wrought 13, 292,162 | 1,788,258 13.4 74.00 | 62,00 
Oil, linseed............. 15, 393, 812 681, 677 4.4 44.00 | 53,00 
Screws (smallest) ... 2, 184,532 456, 542 20. 9 72. 00 84.00 
Wool hats (cheap). 8,516,569 | 1,893,215 22,2 68.00 | 111.00 
Woolen goods... 160, 606,721 | 25,836,392 16.1 71.00 90. 00 
Worsted goods... 83,549,942 | 5,683,027 16.9 67.00 | 103.00 
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116. Common window-glass, 10 by 18. . per pound. 
116. Common window-glass, 16 by 24.. uo 
116, Common window- glass, 24 by 30...... 
oy 8 ee, above that 
Ereestone, gran — ——2 . 
hewn or dressed 
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gots, etc., enor’ 16 cents per poun 
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368. Brown and bleached linens... 
369. Brown and bleached linens 
... ——— 
391. A ape and worsted, knit goods, etc... 
391. 
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391, Belts for presses (printing) PERET 
892. Blankets and flannels an 

393, Women's and children’s dress goods... 
394. Women’s and children’s dress goods, 
395. Clothing, ready ne 
896, Cloaks, dolmans, eto. S 
397. Webbings, gorings, ete PIEPT EN PERTEN OO SAE NE . 
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The Tariff. 


New England extends to the at West and South her congratulations that 
their iea ia and prosperity ie evidence of the national beneficence of that 
protective-tariff system in support of which she has been and continues active. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. RUSSELL, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equal- 
ize duties on imports— 

Mr. RUSSELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have listened somewhat patiently and attentively 
to this tariff discussion until these closing hours and now suppose 
that I ought to be able to give a somewhat intelligent synopsis of the 
information acquired. 

Several MEMBERS, Oh, no! 

Mr. STRUBLE. Do not try it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUSSELL. Well, I do not propose to rehearse the great mass 
of buncombe statements ſor home consumption or to refer to the no- 
torious proceedings which have in a measure characterized the efforts 
of our Democratic friends to retard consideration of the bill. The 
country has already, I believe, recorded its judgment that Congress is 
convened for legislative action, and not for swagger and braggadocio, and 
on that judgment the country will weigh the action and not the pre- 
tense of the political es here represented. But gentlemen will 
agree generally with me when I state that this tariff debate has evoked 
the information that the country is arenes and has been increas- 
ing in its rity for the last three decades. 

How 5 n the progress of this discussion have our free-trade 
and revenue-tariff friends, when forced to the admission that the par- 
ticular States and districts represented by them on this floor show a 
marked and steady prosperity, bolstered their tariff policy by the equiv- 
ocation that it has all been in spite of the protective tariff. I sub- 
mit that any industrial system which, on the admission of its enemies, 
in spite” of itself creates and enhances, during long years of trial, 

ty to a country is neither to be spurned nor to be blackmailed. 
It is rather to be continued and extended. 

During the last eight days while this bill has been under discussion 
by schedules and while the discussion has been frequently irrelevant 
to the particular schedules under consideration the great States of Kan- 
sas, Iowa and Missouri—especially the latter—have occupied a consid- 


erable portion of the time. I think it must be admitted that the con- 
sensus of opinion on the part of the gentlemen speaking for these States 
is that their respective States are generally prosperous. The same 
opinion has been repeatedly expressed by gentlemen speaking for other 
States in our great Union. The possible exceptions are our two Demo- 
cratic friends from Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW and Mr. O'NEIL], who 
bemoan the decadence of and danger to Massachusetts manufactures, 
I will extend my remarks to show the error of their wail, though I had 
supposed that the rest of the country considered New England, and 
especially Massachusetts, a remarkable beneficiary under the protective 
system. 

Thus, while some gentlemen have been disposed to deprecate a lesser 
Perey in other States than existed in their own, they have all, as 

have stated, generally admitted the prosperity of their respective 
States. Varying conditions of thrift, economy, and intelligence on the 
part of the individual citizen regulate in large measure the degree of 
prosperity to the community and the State. Whether the gentlemen 
who express concern for a greater prosperity to their neighbors recog- 
nize the force of these conditions I know not. They should, for these 
conditions are necessary to give scope and power to whatever legislation 
we enact, 

THE PROTECTIVE SYSTEM NATIONAL AND NOT SECTIONAL. 


However, brotherly solicitude for the common welfare on the part 
of our Democratic friends is ble to note. It is a conviction 
which precedes a conversion to the general industrial policy which has 
for its ultimate object protection to every branch of American indus- 
try. [Applause.] It Is a recognition of the protective system. It is 
an admission of the desire and heneficence of that result which is 
claimed and proven for a protective tariff: common concern for every 
home industry, general regard for home labor in its every diversity, 
and national legislation for national interests. [ Applause. ] 

The section of the country from which I come, New England, is some- 
times spoken of by our free-trade and revenue-tariff friends as a great 
manufacturing monopoly which reaps in unequal proportion the bene- 
fits of the protective tariff. What New England has received trom the 
protective system is only the possibility and the surety to every other 
section of the country by the continuance and extension of the system. 
Time is proving that assertion, and the statements of facts in this dis- 
cussion are evidence of its truth. If it be a revelation interesting to 
our section of the country that the great agricultural State of Iowa has 
deposits in its savings-banks which increased per capita during the last 
statistical year in excess of the increase in New England savings-banks; 
that the State of Missouri, with its manufacture and culture, has 
its bonds quoted at a rate equal to those of the National Government, 
and higher than those of some of the older and more distinctively man- 
uſacturing States, and that its expenditure for educational pu ig 
the greatest in the Union; that the magnificent and boom tate of 
Kansas, in whose farm Mle are invested the savings of the wage- 
earners of New England and the Middle States, is meeting the interest 
and reducing the principals of those mortgages, which in reality are 
notdisproportionate to the mortgages in manufacturing property in the 
country—if, I say, this condition of things be a revelation, it is by no 
means an occasion for jealousy or anger on the of New England. 
We rather extend to the great West and Southwest our congratula- 
tions that their progress and prosperity are evidence of the national 
beneficence of the protective-tariff system in support of which our sec- 
tion has been and continues active. [Applause.] We share as part 
of the whole in whatever good and gain comes to your and 
your Iowa, and your Missouri. You, gentlemen of the West and the 
South, share in what prosperity we enjoy. 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, to incorporate in my remarks statements in 
evidence of the point which I have endeavored to impress upon this 
committee, namely, that a protective-tariff system in its application 
and its results is national, and not sectional. I refute the 1 — that 
now or ever the protective system in its benefits has been a local 
issue,” 


NATIONAL WEALTH AND PUBLIO DEBTS. 


A nation, like an individual, must gauge its prosperity in large meas- 
ure by the accumulation of its wealth and the lessening of its debts. 
Recent and careful estimates place the wealth ot the people of the 
United States at the present time at $60,000,000,000, against $43,000,- 
000,000 in 1880. That is an average of almost $970 per capita, as 
compared with $860 per capita at the time of the last census. A trade 
journal prints the following on the increase of our national wealth: 


The addition of new buildings, with the new farms and improved lands, and 
the new railroads, mines and manufacturing establishments, must have ex- 
ceeded $18,000,000,000, if the estimate of the Census Bureau for ten years ago was 
correct. The railroad property alone has increased about $5,000,000,000. The 
new farms rex? perhaps be counted at half as much more, and the increase in 
the value of old farms by the vast extension of railroad facilities must be con- 
siderable in spite of cheap cro The value of other real estate has also been 
much enhanced, particularly in the villages of the West and South. A com- 
parison of these facts seems to warrant the supposition, which is supported by 
the insurance returns, that the entice cain in wealth during the decade has been 
fully is per cent. It is believed that the assessed valuation, in the cities at least, 
has increased nearly as much as that, and, ifso,actual values must have grown 
considerably more. 
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In 1880 the aggregate debts of all the States and Territories in our 
Union were $260,000,000. To-day these debts on careful estimate are 
$215,000,000. This shows a reduction in the decade of $45,000,000. 
Tn 1880 the county, city, town, township and school-district debts 
aggregated, in addition to State and Territorial debts, $942,000,000. 
5 78 are estimated to-day at 5782, 000, 000. This shows a reduction 
in the decade of 8160, 000, 000. The national debt on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1880, was 52, 120, 415,000; on the Ist of January, 1890, it was 
$1,052,000,000, a reduction of $1,068,415,000. The aggregate public 
indebtedness of all kinds is, therefore, some $1,274,000,000 less than 
it was ten years ago. According to the statistical abstract as published 
by the 5 the increase in the amount of taxable 

7 as in the States during the past year, has been 
$i, 1,024,835. 
GEXARAL PROSPERITY, 


Now, I contend, Mr. Chairman, that the foregoing measures of our 
prosperity are not balances of increase and decrease between different 
sections or different interests or different classes in our country, The 
nation is too large, its interests are too diversified, its industries too 
much interwoven, and its internal relations too complex and mutual 
to allow this wonderful record of increased prosperity to result from 
the balance of profit of any one or any several sections or classes over 
the loss of others, It is the aggregate measure of increasing p ity 
which has been and is general throughout the land. It is possible to 
multiply evidence on evidence of the eral prosperity of our East 
and our West and our North and our South under the prevailing in- 
dustrial system which the Republican party now proposes to revise 
along the line of protection to our existing industries and to extend 
along the same line to the creation of new industries and the growth 
of new and increased products which can be under the natural condi- 
tion of things manufactured or grown here. From the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Southern Industrial Record, in its issue of February 20, 1890, is gath- 
ered the following: 

Three hundred and twenty-five now nufacturing enterprises were inau- 

rated in the ten cotton States 22 o past two weeks, employing over 
$6,000,000 capital. This does not include the many new rail enterprises, 
employing many millions of dollars’ capital, developing vast extents of coun- 
try, rich in bc cpp e timber and agricultural lands. Industrial develo 


ment is spontancously springing up all over the South which will Brentaatty 
make it populous and rich, 


NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIES, 


And lest some doleful mugwump in my own New England from the 
foregoing item of Southern p ity hearkens for the echo of de- 
cadence to New land industries,’’ let me give the following from 
a recent issue of a on journal: 


yy 8 and new hives at distant points. ese work noinjury to New 

o can spare them. Not I per cent. ofthe substantial man eiastating 
çoncerns of New England have mi; South or West in a decade, Any gen- 
eral exodus is 15 fancy of the prejudiced operator. Now England in in- 
vested §50,000,000 in new „ as at home. Deposits in her sav- 
topa hanke ins over $60,000,000 in . The sit is most hopeful for 
1 Loet our le look at the bright facts instead of the doleful misstatements 


of interested parties. 


And here is an extract from the Lowell (Mass.) Mail, referring to the 
erection of a cotton-mill plant in its vicinity, which will involve the 
expenditure of $3,000,000: 


sup 
an 


They will use American boots and shoes, furniture, crookery, and iron 
‘ooden ware. They will burn American coal and oil. They will employ 
American physicians, lawyers, teachers and preachers, and read American 
books and papers, They will patronize American railroads, theaters and base- 
ball nines, ey will buy American watches and jewelry, and in almost every 
conceivable way they will help to make a demand for the products of American 
skill, industry and enterprise, 


Mr. Chairman, my Democratic friends from Massachusetts, who 
imagine that the McKinley tariſt bill is neglectful of New England in- 
terests because it continues on the dutiable list wool and coal and iron, 
are deceived by the petitions which have been sent to them for ‘‘free 
raw materials.” I think T read between the lines of the signatures to 
these petitions. I think I discern a selfish inclination towards a less- 
ening of the number of competitors in our manufacturing industries 
which can surely be accomplished by a free-trade or revenue-tariff 
tem. With that lessening will come the survival of the wealthy and 
thg creation of a manufacturing monopoly which exists to-day only in 
the visions of our Democratic friends. With a lessening of competition 
comes to the survivors the possibility of forcing labor conditions which 
would be the equal of those in England and other foreign countries. 
Foreign manufactures, I regret to say, some of our friends would rather 
have as competitors than honorable American industries manned by hon- 
est, intelligent, prosperous American laborers. Isay with emphasisand 
with full to the meaning of my words that the American work- 
man should view with distrust that manufacturing interest which seeks 
free raw material.“ It seeks as well less competition in manufacture 
and a surplus of workmen. 


SAVINGS BANKS, 4 

Now, let me give from the great agricultural West clippings from the 
general evidence that under the protective system our prosperity has 
been national. In his speech in this committee, on Friday last, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ConGER] confuted the charge that the New 
England States were prospering over his West by reference to the statis- 
tics of savings-banks deposits. The exhibit was a most striking blow 
to our Democratic friends, It showed that during the last year the de- 
posits per capita in the savings-banks of Iowa had increased $19.06 to 
each depositor, the number of depositors increasing as well. That was 
an increase of rising $20 more than the greatest increase in any New 
England State, namely, in Rhode Island, which showed the handsome 
increase of $21.55 per capita. Lappend the table of the gentleman from 
Iowa, taken from the statistical abstract of 1889: 


1888-89. 


| 
| 1886-"87. | 
States and Ter- FD | 
Avera: | Ave’ 
ritories, Taahe Amount of to —. 3 Amount of| to 
tors. deposits, be chee i deposits. 
114, 691) $37,215,071) $324. 47 $40, 969, $328. 
182, 714 50, 822. 762 32.91 57, 300, 305. 
53.810 15, 587. 289.67 17,801, 288. 
906, 291,197, 321.40 315, 185, 320. 
119, 53, 284. 821 447.1 57, 699, 1 
266, 97, 424, 820 —3 0¹ 105, 850, A 
1, 264, 535| 482, 488, 730) „85 1,362, 523, 677, 384. 
137 27,482, 7. 280. 04 80, 696, 267. 
969 251.5 13; 135, 300, 


* Partially estimated, 


Now here is the evidence of a Wisconsin farmer, as published in the 
public press: 

Around me is a territory ambia about 16 square miles, of which I am pe 
sonally fairl ted asto the condition of its farming community. As I sitat 
my table writing this, I make a tally-sheet headed, In debt,” “ Not in debt,” 
Following the different highways, I note the conditions as to debt of each farmer 
and tally them under the appropriate heading. In this list I include the small 
farmer as well asthe large. One hundred farmersare embraced in the list, and 
forty of these I find more or less in debt; not all are mortgaged; perhaps a lit- 
tle over one-half of those in debt have mo on their real estate, 
that are in debt are thrifty, prosperous poop le who will soon be out of de! 
Sixty out ofone hundred are practically of debt. Quite a percen of the 
sixty have money at interest or invested where they consider it well placed. 


MORTGAGES. 


It seems to me that much of the talk about mortgages is not only 
exaggerated, but is misconceived. A mortgage is not necessarily an evi- 
dence of poverty or even an evidence of the want of perity; oftener 
than not it is evidence of an exactly contrary condition of thin, 1t is 
the means by which thrift is given opportunity to expand and reap its 
reward. It is a handmaid of industry and economy. It is the resource 
of manufacturing as well as agricultural industry. It is to the benefit 
of those wage-earners who seek investments for their savings. You 
see now and then a sky-rocket explosion on account of a foreclosed 
mortgage or a defaultedinterest; but against these exceptions place the 
many, many mortgages which have been released are being re- 
leased, and which have given the prosperous and honest man of to-day 
his start in life, and which have given to thousands the profits of in- 
vestments furnishing the comforts of old age or the education of chil- 
dren. 

I suppose during the last few weeks the country has heard much of 
Kansas mo I do not sup the common-sense citizen has 
been unduly frightened at the writhing of our Democratic friends over 
“ mortgaged Kansas,” but I wish to incorporate in these remarks a 
colloquy which occurred in this committee on Monday last. It was 
as follows according to the RECORD: 


Mr, Docxzry. Does the gentleman mean to admit that there are $100,000,000 
on the farms of Kansas in the shape of mor! 2 

Mr. Perers. No, sir; I deny it most emphatically. 

Mr, Dockery. I so understood the gentleman. 

Mr. PETERS. Yes, and you are understanding a good many things that are 
equally as unreliable. Hut the record will show the facts. A careful examina- 
tion of the records of Kansas shows that the mortgages upon farms of that State 
do not exceed 000,000. And yet when the Democratic campaign was going 
on the Democratic crowd went all over Kansas proclaiming that there wag 
over $300,000,000, and the statement has gone abroad throughout the whole 
lengthofthe land, Now, what does that include? Why, itincludes mortgages 
upon all the railroad property. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
has a mo upon its road-bed and rolling-stock recorded in every coupty 
through which it runs. The same is true of the Missouri Pacific, San Francisco, 
andthe Rock Island 5 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, And the Union Pacific. 

Mr. PETERS. Yes; and the Union Pacific, Of course if the amount of mort- 
g onalloftherailroadsin the Stateis taken into consideration, and havo 
to be recorded in every county through which the lines run, you can tho 
amount of the mortgage indebtedness of tho State at almost ing? fr gi) you 
please, and create the impression that Kansas is m to But 
state on high authority that an examination of the records will show that the 
farm mortgage of Kansas to-day do not exceed $50,000,0000, and it is more 

Mr, Pret, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Peters, Ves. 
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Mr. PEEL. I would like to ask the gentleman whether, if they have an indebt- 
ee ee ne ee ee Soe corn raised 
State, to 
Mr. Perers. 8 FCC 

in the last thirty days from 13 to 23 cents a bushel on eorn has made 
000,000 alone [applause on the F side], because we Amge Erona quan- 


read 
bushel will bring to that State 000,000 of surplus money. [Applause.] 
CONSECTICUT LABOR STATISTICS, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in this discussion, as in the tariff debate of two 
years ago, our Democratic friends seem to strive to make the protective 
system the wedge by which to separate and antagonize sections and 
interests. That is an old-time and favorite method of theirs. They 
seem to have great difficulty to get away from a sectional feeling and 
adopt a national policy. Their adherence to that old method has cost 
the country much of treasure. In the debate of two years ago I re- 
member it was vigorously and tauntingly flaunted before us that the 

tective system disproportionately distributed its rewards between 

— tal and labor. I believe that the charge was well refuted in the 

wing election, which sent from the districts of our producing sec- 
tions a majority into the Repubiican side of this Honse. 

But that I may further refute the I desire to refer to the 
findings of the bureau of labor statistics of the State which I in part 
represent. Some five years ago the State of Connecticut established a 
burean of labor statistics. It called to the head of that bureau a gen- 
tleman eminentin letters and a professor of political economy, Professor 
Arthur B. Hadley, of New Haven. The efficient and instructive work 
which he began has been continued Pa. the present commissioner, 
Samuel M. Hotchkiss, whose impartial and in t direction of the 
burean is recognized by all. Mr. Hotchkiss has recently published the 
fifth annual report of the bureau, and it is specially instructive in the 
details of the cost and profits of manufacturing in Connecticut. For 
the year ending November, 1889, a personal investigation was made of 
two hundred and forty-one manufacturing establishments, covering 
twenty-two branches of industry. That the investigation was exten- 
sive and is valuable in its results is declared by the fact that the estab- 
lishments considered employed 53,147 work-people and turned out an 
annual product of the value of $85,929,133. The investigation was 
made by a personal examination of books by agents of the bureau. 
The cost of production was divided as follows: 


COST OF PRODUCTION. 


It should be noted that the number of work-people and the wages 
as given above do not include the officers, superintendents, clerks, 
book-keepers, salesmen and non-producers connected with the manu- 


facturing establishments considered. These people are classified under 
aschedule by themselves and number nearly three thousand additional. 
The capital inori in these establishments is 885. 863, 522. 28, and the 
value of the productions, the cost of producing which is shown in the 
Hal tod table, is given at $85,929,133.43. Thus it will be seen that 

the difference between the cost of production and the value of the prod- 
uct is in even figures $7,248,000. This sum represents the profit of 
capital, or 8.4 per cent. on the amount of capital employed. 

The tables w a tho the per cent. net profits of Capital indicate 
quite a difference of per cent. of profit in diferent industries. Forin- 
stance, the clock, cutlery, printing and publishing, and rubber-goods 
industries, with a capital of over $7,000,000, show profits averaging 
less than 3 per cent., the rubber- goods industry being the poorest, wi 
profits of less than i e e ny eee ee On various other 
important industries, such as woolen goods, shoes, hardware, cotton 

and silver plating, the profits have averaged less than Sper cent. 
BN A eee a Various other industries, including 
paper, silk goods, „ hats, corsets, and brass works, with a capi- 

of about $35,000,000, show profits of from 9 to 13 percent. Alim- 
ited number of industries, with capital of about $5,000,000, show profits 
of from 13 to 16 
paper boxes, with a capital of $170,000, shows profits of more than 16 
per cent. 

PROFITS OF MANUFACTURE. 


The report of Mr. Hotehkiss has carried the investigation of Con- 
necticut manufacturing 
eighty-five similar establishments for the years of 1887 and 1888. These 
establishments cover twenty-one industries, employ 27,000 work-peo- 
e and $49,000,000 8 tal, and produce a value of $45,000,000. 
these eighty-five si 
cent. net profits of capital and per cent. wages (not including super- 
intendence and selling), of cost, and per cent. value of stock, and per 


per cent., and only one branch, the manufacture of 


farther, and the report makes a comparison of 


cent. cost of manufacture (less rent, interest, and taxes), and per cent. 
of rent, interest, and taxes, is given: 


1887. | 1888. 1887. 17 1888. 1887. 
15.51 16. 66. 05 212 2180 7 
6.0% 6. 61. | 8.18 1.7 1.6 
173 5.31 37. 6.5.69) 1.76 1.5 
8 2. 2 80 725 1.1 18 
2 92 2.8 2. 
T 2. 57. 2 82 1.49) 3.5 
27 8. 20. 93| 7.201 3.61 1.8 
7.94) 11. 46. 4. 78 1.1 
288 1.2 38: 55 5.84 2.16) 1.4 
11. 380 3. 51. 0 4.4 1.72 1.2 
15. 6.7 52. 39| 5. x 4 
7.34) 9. 85. 5.5 1.59 L8 
— 14 11. 40. 93| 3. 97 1.0 
8.68 6.71 26. 3, 8.4 2.12) 4.8 
7, 59. 39| 2. 81 1.2 
3.80 9.1 36. | 4.75) 1.73) 28 
48} 5. 6. 2.89) 3.02) 3.1 
9. 00. 241 1.61 1s 
5 7. 60. 27 69 2. 8 9 
T-T 6.7 45. 3.97 2.31 1.1 
473) *. 64. 3.4 2.98 29 
6.72 5. 98 53. 3. 5 


PROTECTION FOR LABOR, 

The foregoing official statements from the investigations of the Con- 
necticut Bureau of Labor Statistics disprove the grossly ed as- 
sertions respecting the profits of manufacturing which prevail some- 
what among politicians in their arguments for free trade. They show 
that the average profit to capital for the years 1887 and 1888 bas been 
less than 7 per cent., and that is no more than is frequently obtained 
in well selected investments with little hazard and no work. They 
show further that the great industries of Eastern Connecticut—the eot- 
ton, woolen, silk, rubber, and machinery manufacture—have averaged 
for the two years a profit on capital of 6 per cent. The two greatest 
industries—the cotton and woolen manufacture—average a profit on 
capital of only 4 per cent. 

Another conclusion results from these investi 22 it is an obvi- 
ous fact. The tariffis not a bonus to capital. It is protection to the 
wages of those who produce and those who distribute products. It is 
along the line of continuance of this protection that the Republican 
tariff bill is drawn. For instance, in the mings aa Ae bill 
seeks to preserve and extend theindustry hereat home. A Sher amd 
who was for ten years hosiery buyer forthe t hosiery 8 
importers in Boston said that he ascertained when in German 
hosiery that the average price paid per day to hosiery mill 8 
was one or 25 cents in our money. La geanne ise 
more than $5,000,000 value of hosiery, e e, apm © 
of 35 per cent. ad valorem duty, a specific duty of from tsto $1 
per dozen, with an ad valorem of from 20 to 40 per cent. 

PROTECTION FOR AGRICULTURE, 

But the tariff bill under consideration extends its protection not 
alone to those who are employed in our manufactures. The farmers 
are in the bill.“ The agricultural products are teen. ok almost for 
the first time, proper consideration; especially are the products of New 
England agriculture secured from a continuance and extension of for- 
eign importation. 

Tap the following table, showing the importations of the last 
year, the present duty, and the proposed duty on the agricultural prod- 
ucts in which New England is largely mtaenda; 


establishments the following table of per | Rar 


* Provided that horses valued at over $150 shall pay an ad valorem duty of 
30 per cent. 
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«| 50 cts, bushel, 
let. 3 


Plants, trees, shrubs, eto. 20 per cent. 
Potatoes ee 25 ets. per bushel. 
Garden seeds, agricultural 40 per cent. 
seeds, eto. 
Vegetables: 
Pre or preserved. 45 per cent. 
Pickles and sauces.... 45 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
30 per cent, 
S ots. per bushel. 
3 2 cts. per pound. 
5 ets, per . 
2 cts. per pound. 
10 per cent . . 3 cts. per pound. 
STEER, 10 per cent... .| 5 ets. per pound. 
po = 
seed, aud other oil 2. 3. 909, 640.00 | 20 cts. per bushel. 30 cts. per bushel. 
Leaf-tobacco for cigar-wrap-| 
pers: į 
Not stemmed................' — 75 ots. pound. per pound. 
Stemmed......... vogaa, 302. 40 $l per une 8 — 2.25 per pound. 
All other tobacco in leaf; 
Not stemmed. . . . 8, 126,001.34 | S cts. per pound. 35 cts. per pound. 
med. rar serene y senses 476,679.25 | 40 cts. per pound. 50 cts. per pound. 


Stem: s. 
apts cigarettes cheroots 
. of l RSE VIITES LE 8, 657,316.02 | $2.50 per pound pipet Sad pound 


and 25 aie | 25 per cent. 


Mr. Chairman, I commend the Republican revision of the tariff asa 
national issue in which all the industries of our country and all our 
home labor have vital and beneficent interests. 


The Tariff and the Bagging Trust. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM ELLIOTT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 31, 1890. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. ELLIOTT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Imove the following amendment to paragraph 365: 

Amend . h 365 by striking out all after “jute butts,” in line 6, and in- 
serting “ eighths cent per pound.“ 

‘The object of this amendment is to reduce the duty on jute bag- 
ging to the rate fixed by the Mills bill, which, in connection with free 
jute butts, would sufficiently compensate the manufacturer for the in- 
creased cost of labor in this country. In orderthat the committee may 
fully understand the subject-matter of this amendment it will be nec- 
essary to go back to theattempted tariff legislation in the Fiftieth Con- 


During the winter and spring of 1888, while the tariff was under 
consideration by the ttees of the two Houses of Congress, the 
manufactures of jute bagging appeared before them and made state- 
ments relative to that product. Bagging was then at its usual selling 
price of about 7} cents a pound. 

THE JUTE-BAGGING TRUST. 

Later on, in the month of July, without any apparent reason, the 
price of bagging was increased 100 percent. It became at once known 
thata trust on this article had been formed. During the month of 
August both Houses of the House through its Committee on 
Manufactures and the Senate t its Finance Committee—com- 
menced investigations on the subject. The persons known to be 


prominently concerned in this conspiracy were summoned before these 
committees, and it was developed that on the 16th of gree poeng 
terbury 


each of eight firms or tions had signed, with S. Wai 
Co., of New York, a contract as follows: 
À. å 
This 


ent, made the lth day of April, 1888, by and between the 4. — 
Mill, of New York, party of the first part, and L. Waterbury & Co., of 
city of New York, party of the second pet witnesseth : 

The party of the first part hereby sel at Daeg kaspin the party of the 
secon free on board in the city of New York, in car-load lots as required, 
all the ng belo! g to it now on hand and wheresoever situate, and all 
the bagging that may manufactured by it during the remainder of the cur- 
rent year 1889, at and for the following prices,namely: II pounds at 5} cents 
per yard; 1} pounds, at 5} cents per yard; 2 pounds, at G} cents per yard; 2} 
pounds, beg ar per bagging in the South to be at the above prices 
plus actual frei and charges incurred in tion. 

The party of the first part shall, as soon as may be after the 30th day of April, 
instant, file with party of the second atrue and correct invoice of all its 
stock of bagging on hand at said date, and thereafter shall in like manner file 
monthly, as soon as may be after the last day of each month during the current 
year 1888, a like invoice of all bagging manufactured by it during each month, 
and u the filing of such invoices from time to time the party of the first part 
shall . stage credit upon the books of the party of the second for the 
amount of the same at and after the prices above named, respectively. 

The party of the first part hereby agree to sell, or cause to be sold, in behalf 
of the party of the second part, all kanna so invoiced at prices which shall be 
fixed from time to time by this A pariy of the second part, hereby Fand 
full payment in cash upon all es made, and will render promptly and regu- 
vr to the party of the second full and correct accounts thereof. 

e party of first part further agrees that immediately atter the Ist da: 
of October next ensuing it will pay and make over to the party of the secon 
pert the entire proceeds of all sales of ng made hereunder, first de- 

ucting therefrom an amount which be equal to invoice of the bag- 
ging sold and a commission of 5 per cent, upon the gross amount of sales, and 
as well deducting therefrom interest upon the total amount of all invoices of 
bagging filed, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum from filing and the 
actual expenses incurred by it in carry such bagging. 

The amount so deducted shall be retained by the party of the first part, and is 
in full payment for the bagging soia with commissions thereon and the cost of 
invoiced to that date. 


December, 1888, pay over to the v of the second the proceeds of sales of 
all bagging effected by them since the 31st day of ber deduct- 
ing therefrom theinvoice 


ast 
Al bagging remainin 
be retransferred as delive 


‘The party of the first part agrees that during the pendency of this contract it 
will carry at its own 88 lor the party of the second part all bagging herein 
agreed to besold and delivered tothem; will fully insure and protect the same, 
and thereby undertakes and agrees that she potty of the second part shall be 
put to no cost, charge, or expense by reason of the premises, 

The party of the second part agree that as soon as may be after the Sist day 
of October, 1888, they will pay and make over to Iaa panyo the first part 

ts realized by the said second party on all bagging sold by them or 
for aceount to the 3lst day of October aforesaid. 

In like manner the party of the second part agrees that as soon as may be 
after the 3ist day of December, 1888, they will pay and make over to the party 
of the first part of the profits realized b d second party on all bagging 
sold by them or for their account after said 3ist of October, 1888. 

In witness whereof this ont is duly executed by the parties hereto the 
day and year first above written. 0 


Then on the 10th of April all these parties signed the following 
contract: 


B. 

This agreement, made the 16th day of A between the firm of L. 
Waterbury & Co., of New York City, party the and the Charleston 
Bagging Manufacturing Company; Nevins & Co., of n, Mass.; The New 
York Bagging Company; The Eagle Mills; Southern Mills Company; 
Standard Mills Bagging Company; Muncie g Manufacturing Company, 
and The ves pom Bagging Com F 

Whereas said parties of the second part, in and by ce contracts made 
by them res ively with the said party of the first bearing date the 14th 


day of April, 1858, have each agreed to sell peate JEP aia is said first party all 
their bagging then on hand, as well as such as might thereafter be 
manufactured by them respectively during the remainder of the year I 
terms and in the manner in said contracts provided; and . 
W. soms of said parties of the second part ha ve acquired by lease or pur- 
chase certain bagging mills, with their machinery and stoeks on hand, and as 
well have made contracts with certain other manufacturers of bagging for the 


Com x uis Bagging Company, Bagging Manufacturing Com- 
Senne S. Stevens, Troy p Manufact Company, and Lndlow 
8 Company, under agreements, copies of w. are hereto at- 
tached ; an: 


Whereas in so doing said parties have acted in behalf of and for the joint 
benefit and accountof all of the partiesof the second part hereto, in the propor- 
tion of their several res ve in the common enterprise and this con- 
tract, as and declared: t 

Now, in consideration of the premises and their mutual covenants, it is agreed 
and declared as follows: 

(1) That the respective interests of the parties of the second part in the com- 
mon enterprise herein contemplated are, and all loss and profit thereon shall be, 
shared by them in proportions, as follows, to wit: 

Sixty-sixths. 


J.M. Waterbury, Chauncey Marshall, and the New York Bagging Company.. 12 
Southern Mills Bagging Compauy . 12 
Charleston Bagging Manufacturing Company 7 


—ͤ—“! Pu“. MWB„œi [E a · 


—.—— & eee e ALS, 58588 . 
uncie Bagging Man ng Company. 

Standard Mills Segzing Company. 

Empire ing Company. 


Theorien 0825 8 
(2) That the parties of the first part, in fixing the sales prices of bagging, shall 
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[szart] L. Waterbury & Co.,; New York ing Company, J. M. 
Waterbury, treasurer; J. II. Waterbury, uncey X 1, The 
Eagle Mill, Appleton Sturgis, president; Standard Mills Bag- 
ging Company, by Joel Wood, president; Muncie Baggin: Manu- 
facturing Company, by L. F. Jones, president; The Empire Ba 
ging Company, by John D. Filley, president; Southern Mil 
sagging 


These contracts were clearly intended to and did constitute a trust 
in the strictest sense of the word. The eight parties agreed— 

1. To make a sham sale, without delivery, to Waterbury & Co. of 
all baggin on hand or to be manufactured by them during the year. 

2. To soll the same for Waterbury & Co, and to make returns to them. 

3. That they should, by a majority vote, fix the price at which each 
should sell and that no sales should be made below such price. 

4. That each should manufacture only so much bagging as the ma- 
jority should decide. 

5. They fixed the interest each should hold in the trust, and pro- 
vided for distribution of the proceeds amongst the members of the trust 

„according to such interest. 

No more complete trust could have been formed, and throughout 
the investigations there was no claim made that it was not a trust, ex- 
cept upon pretense that all bagging manufacturers in the country 
had not joined in it. 

CIRCUMSTANCES FORMING THE TRUST. 


In order to show the true character of the outrage perpetrated b, 
this bill on the cotton farmer, I will quote liberally from three investi- 
gations made into this subject by Congress in 1888, one by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate in June, another by the same committee in 
August, and the third by the House Committee on Manufactures in 
the same month. At the June hearing before the Senate Finance 
Committee the bagging manufacturers presented a memorial signed 
by “all the mills,” elaborately setting forth the condition of the in- 
dustry, both in this and foreign countries, a part only of which I need 
read: 

Monpay, June 11, 1888. 
Memorial of the manufacturers of bagging in the United States. 

The present tariff on bagging for covering cotton is1} cents per pound, equal 
to 3cents per yard on 2-pound bagging. 

Under this protection about twenty-five mills have been established in this 
country, situated in the following States: Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 


York, New Jersey, illinois, In Ohio, Missouri, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Geo South Carolina, Alabama, Lou Jana, and Texas. 


w 


ing industries in the United States, 
n placing jute butts on the free-list, as provided in the present bill, a reduc- 
tion will be made in the cost of the raw material used by us of Ẹ per ton, ora 
little less than one-quarter of a cent per ponon, 

The present duty on the manufactured article is 1} cents per pound, equal to 
3 cents per yard for 2-pound bagging, which is tho average weight used, and if 
this duty were made 1 cent per pound, equal to 2 cents per yard, it would be a 
reduction of one-half cent per pound, or more than double the reduction effected 
in the raw material, and would enable the home manufacturers to maintain 
this industry as against foreign capital and cooly labor. 3 

For ven above, the manufacturers of bagging in the Uniled States 


reasons 
would respectfully nak that the following be adopted as an amendment to 
schedule J, line of the present tariff: 5 
“Bagging for cotton or other manufactures suitable to the uses for which cote 


ng 
ton-bagging is applied, com din whole or in part of hemp, jute, jute butts, 
flax, gunny bags, gunny cloth, or other material suitable for covering cotton, 2 
cents per yard,” 

Ludlow Manufacturing Company, Ludlow, Mass.: Nevins & Co., 


Salem, Mass.; New York .d 1 N. X.; 
Eagle Mills, Brooklyn, N. V.; The Hart Bagging mpany, 
Brooklyn, N. V.: E. S. Stevens, Quinnebaug, Conn.; Horicon 
Mills, Manchester, aie d, Paterson, N. J.; Charles- 


N. J.; J. O. 
ng Manufacturing Company, Charleston, S. C.; Hinde, 


La.; Gal- 
Louis- 


ton 
Preer 


„St. .; St. Lo Co „St. 

Fouls, ier E mpire ng Company, C . lily Muhelo 
ee eee mpany, Muncie, Ind.; W. II. Hessin 
& „Huntington, Ind.; Peru Bagging Company, Peru, Ind.; 
Troy Bagging pany, Troy, Ohio. 

The memorial nowhere complains that the mills were then or had 
been suffering from low prices; on the contrary they asked that the duty 
on bagging be reduced from 3 cents to 2 cents per yard, a reduction of 
33} peon, All the mills in the United States asked this. It will 
beo ed that this hearing took place nearly two months after the 
trust agreements of April 14 and 16, and yet a witness who had signed 
those agreements as a representative of one of the companies in the trust 
gave the following testimony: 

The Cxarrmay. Have you any trust now to regulate aoe for production? 

A. No; we had an association, but it broke up in 1 


Senator ALDRICH. That was not a trust I suppose? 

A. No; it was just an association where we curtailed production to about 
the wants of the country, but wealways made sufficient to supply the crop and 
carry over a fair amount to the nextseason. That kept the prices about fair. 


And yet the trust had been organized nearly two months before, 
was then in full operation, as appears by the testimony that follows, 
and the witness was a leading and active party to it. mment is un- 
necessary. In August following this testimony was given before the 
same committee: 


The Cuatnman, I see those contracts bear the date of April 14, 

Mr, Srureis, April 14 and 16. 

The CHAIRMAN, You were before us on the lth of June? 

Mr. Sroreis, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. These contracts were in existence then? 

Mr. Stunais. Yes, sir. 

‘The Cuarrmman, And fully perfected? 

Mr. Srureis, Yes, sir; as they are now. 
k * * * * * 

Senator Buck. The foreign manufacturers could not make bagging for the 

cotton raised in America, could — * 

Mr, Sturers, They could not, under the present tariff laws. 

Senator Beck. I am speaking of the laws as they exist, They could not 
make itunder the present laws, and therefore they only make the bagging that 
is needed for the other one-quarter? 

Mr. SrorGIs, Of course. 

Senator Breck. Therefore you caught them without any supplies. 

Mr. Srungis. Yes. 

Senator Beck. This contract was made in April, was it not? 

Mr. Srungm Yea. i 

Senator Beck, And you were here in July? 

Mr. Srunats, In June. 

Senator Beck, And you kept the fact concealed from the committee, then? 

Mr. Srundis. I did, and from everybody else I could, 

Senator BECK, And you did it on purpose to keep the ple of the country 

2 could be made 
anywhere else? 


from ascertaining the existence of your pool, so that no 

a 505 Sroneis, Most certainly. We were in to make money, as I have testi- 
Here is an express admission that the existence of the trust had been 

kept secret and for a purpose, even though one of the parties to it had 

been questioned about it under oath. If the truth had been told at 


the June . race the conspiracy would have been unearthed and 
the farmers could have protected themselves. Hence the denial. 


The CuarmmMay, Who was the active person to ma: this? 

Mr. GRATZ. It was done principally through the oi of Warren, Jones & 
Gratz, and some part of it at the office of L. Wate: & Co. Ithink wemade 
eight or ten leases or contracts to close mills, and probably twenty contracts of 
purchase of material; and L, Waterbury & Co. made four contracts with mills, 
one contract for the purchase of material; and Nevins & Co., of Boston, made 
one contract with a mill, 

88 So that vour concern and Waterbury & Co. did the active 
wor 

Mr. Gratz, We did the active work. We think to-day we could get 25 cents 
a yard for pagging as easily as 12 cents, but we do not care to put up the price 
so high, asit would look like extortion, Theadditional price now being charged 
amounts to about 35 cents a bale on cotton, and as the average cotton-planter 
raises about five bales annually, the additional tax on the average planter 
amounts to$L75 a year; somewhere in the neighborhood of the same amount of 
money he spends per month for tobacco. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is, if he uses it. 

Mr. Gratz, He mostly uses it, and mixes it with whisky. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say that the advance you have already made is over 7} 
cents; or what do you mean? 

Mr. GRATZ, I figure over and above 7} cents, 

The CHAIRMAN. That only amounts to about 35 cents a bale. 

Mr. Gratz, Only about 39 cents a bale. 

Senator Beck. ve you any reasonable data for assuming that five bales is 
the average product? I suppose that is the way the negroes manage now, 

Mr. Gratz, The reason I say five bales is use the general merchantsin tho 
South tell me that the ordinary negro farmer raises from three to four bales a 
year, and I did not want to putit too low. 

The Cnamuax. Most of the cotton now is raised in a small way, is it not? 

Mr. Gratz. Mostly ina small way. Even those who call themselves larga 
planters lease out their land. They consider that they are planting 1,000 or 
2,000 acres, although they may hayo from twenty to one hundred tenants on 
their land who raise the cotton, and whose cotton it is, and who also pay for 
the covering. as a rule. 


Before the House committee Mr. Gratz testified: 


Q. Your sales are practically south and southwest of those mills which you 
have been enumerating? 
A, Our sales are from Athens and Macon clear around to Texas. We furnish 
covering for two-thirds of the cotton cro 
Q. You sell from Athens and Macon 2 the Rio Grande, Georgia, and up to 
is northern limit of the cotton country ? 
Ves. sir. 


Was there ever displayed more unblushing insolence and effrontery 
than this? Here is a member of a firm controlling two-thirds of the 
bagging used by the farmers, out of whom alone their profits come, 
deliberately slandering and insulting the men who annually produce 
7,000,000 bales of cotton, worth $3,500,000, export price, and excusing 
the robbery of a part of their hard-earned income on the ground that, 
as they had so little, were so accustomed to be plundered, the exaction 
of something more would make no difference to them. I beg to call 
especial attention to this display on the part of manufacturers, not only 
of antagonism to the farmer, but of contempt for him, feelings engen- 
dered directly by the lordly dominion over the farmer which a prohib- 
itory tariff gives him. No wonder that he thinks that anything more 
than doubling the price to the farmer ‘‘ would look like extortion !’’ 
And I will also emphasize to the majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee the fact that be means of the present duty the price of this 
article could just as well be raised to 25 cents a yard as to 12 cents. 


I quote further from the testimony: 
The Cnarnuax. Go on with your statemem. 


Mr. GRATZ. After buying enough and securing control of enough 
mills to get two-thirds ofall the ng required for this year’s crop. we waited 
to see w er the Milis bill would give us a rate of protection ent to en- 
able us to continue in businessanother year. It was in case there 
was protection sufficient to insure us the continuance of our business the price 
of bagging would not be materially raised; that, however, in case no sufficient 
protection was left, we would advance the price of bagging from time to time 
as much as was deemed advisable, in order to get out of the business this year 
as nearly as possible enough money topay for our machinery. This policy has 
been pursued to this day, and we hope and expect to continue it. 


Here is a plain admission that the sole object of this conspiracy was, 
not simply to exactfrom the farmer excessive profits, but to rob him in 
one year of enough money to pay forall the machinery owned by twen- 
ty-five mills: 


B sag yee Breck. Answer my question, please. What enabled you to put up the 
ice 

A Mr. Srundts. It was decided that the smaller mills had better not open again, 
and they were either leased or their product bought or some arrangement 
made that was satisfactory to them. Asa general thing they were leased, not 
by corporations, but by individuals. That gave the larger manufacturers the 
field to produce their own cloth and to sell it. — 


Before the House Committee on Manufactures the following testi- 
mony was given by Mr. Gratz: 


Q. How many mills controlled by Warren, Jones & Gratz have closed? 

A. I will give the names of the companies: There is the St. Louis Bagging 
Company; the Louisville Bagging and Manufacturing Company ; the Crescent 
Jute Company; James Perry, of Eufaula, Ala.; and the ae Burlap Company, 
of Troy, Ohio; the Peru Bagging Company, of Peru, Ind.; and the mill at 
Richmond, Va. . * . * * * 


Q. Now, you said something about the importing of bagging into this coun- 
try; that there is or has been in the past an importation on account of which 
you could give no estimate of the amount needed. 

A. We believe it will be impossible to produce any sufficient quantity of bag- 
ging in time so as to interfere materially with the sales of our bagwing, no mat- 
ter what the prices should be. We investigated that point very carefully and 
found the mills abroad were so full of contracts for other that they had 
but very few looms which could make this particular kind of bagging set up in 
their mills, and that it would take so long a time to get the mills ready to manu- 
Dars this bagging that they couid not wait these other contracts for the other 

s. 
K EXCUSE FOR THE TRUST, 

Throughout the August investigations the plea was put forward that 
the sole reason for forming the trust was the danger of the passage of 
the Mills bill. I believe this to be a mere pretense, and that the fol- 
lowing testimony before the House Committee on Manufactures shows 
that for years before there had been in existence a pool, trust, or com- 
bine of some sort, sometimes two of them, intended to limit produc- 
tion and control prices, and that it existed up to the formation of this 
trust in April, 1888: 


Q. There was, I suppose, an association of some kind between all the manu- 
facturers of bagging for wrapping cotton some years ago. 

A. There was an association between most of the manufacturers, but there 
were one, two, or three mills who were notin it, and the firm of Warren, Jones 
& Gratz was not in that association. That association expired in 1884, and was 
not afterwards in use. $ 

Q. I wish you would tell me when that association began, and what its nat- 
ure was, and how close an association it was. 

A. That was an-association which we calla pool, Itran but three bagging 
establishments. It operated principally by ucing its production in a way 
that was extremely costly, and enhanced the cost of making bagging to the 
others, to each mill, because in reducing the production they reduced propor- 
tionately all around, Therefore a mill would receive orders to run one-quarter 
time or three-quarters time, all running the same. The net result as far as we 
ean find was an increase in the actual cost of making ng amounting to 
more than 25 per cent. of the working expenses. In addition to that was 
a pooling system by which balances were paid back and forth and percentages 
on sales. The whole arrangement wasan absolute violation of all economic 
laws, and opened the way to a very successful competition by any manufact- 
urers who might be of a mind to have gone outside of it, 

Q. It was a crude attempt? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At getting a commercial regulation? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But it was profitable at the time? 

A. Yes, sir. It was open to fraud. One of the members of the institution per- 
jured himself and stole some considerable quantity of money. 


This is the testimony of Mr. Gratz, and evidently does not refer to 
the following association, mentioned by Mr. Charles E. Pearce: 


Q. Have you been a party in such compact or agreement at any time since the 
formation of your company? j 

A. Well, in 1883 there was an association formed by the bagging manufact- 
urers of the country, or the most of them, the object of which was to diminish 
the output of ng to the consumptive demand, with about five or six mill- 
ions of yards surplus in general distribution throughout the country. That 
association, however, had only that object in view and did not undertake, as I 
recollect, to make any prices. Any man sold his own goods at whatsoever 
price he pleased. If he chose to sell it at a loss it came out of his own pocket, 
the idea being parties could then do their proper legitimate business, vided 
the surplus did not enter into active competition with the stock which was re- 
quired, association held up for three seasons, and then went to pieces. 


The following is by Mr. Gratz: 


Q. Had you 8 do with the negotiations of this contract? 

A. Ves, sir. I modeled those contracts after some contracts that had been in 
existence for the past three years between the Southern Mills Bagging Com- 
pany, the Standard Mills Bagging Company, and the firm of Warren, Jones 
& Gratz, and included for two years the Muncie Bagging Company. 

Q. And have you copies of those contracts? 

A. No, sir; but the idea is embodied entirely in this contract. 

Q. Are there still in existence contracts between those parties and your firm? 

A. There is one contract still in existence, but subject to the execution of this 


con so that it does not affect the actual business for the season. There is 


tract, 
one material difference between these contracts and the contracts between the 


XXT——19 


Muncie — Company, and is 
division p onis 3 — morer — last-named a were — 17 egar 
portion to the number of yards ng furn y each m ac- 
e So if there was an Stic ine canoes are was a premium offered 
for extra uction. Under these contracts, A and B, the percentage of profits 
is divided on a fixed basis and has nothing to do with the product on. I. 
others were contracts covering proper and exactly legitimate business, an 
these are contracts to control uction, as well as to divide the profits. 
Therefore they might be called timate business contracts, 


Testifying in August, 1888, the witness says that contracts had been 
in existence for the past three years,“ and, of course, they were not 
those previously mentioned, all of which had expired. If anything 
was required to fix the character of the agreements of April, 1888, it is 
found in the frank admission of the witness, that they were ‘‘illegiti- 
mate.” 


Q. Had you at the beginning of the firm’s operations any understanding with 
other parties who are members of the association, or were you simply under- 
9 one firm to regulate the whole market? ; 

A. No, we didn't undertake to regulate the whole market. We began in 
combination with the stockholders of the Southern Mills Bagging Company 
and the Standard Mills Bagging Company, and we bought last December the 
mill at Champaign, III. 

Q. That will has been closed? 

A. That mill has been closed. Then we gave stock of that concern to some 
2 at Dixon, III., and took their machinery. Then we bought a little 
mill—— 

Q. Why did 2 take that machinery? 

A. To put it in the mill at Champaign, III. 

Q. And the other? 

A. Both are there. They are set up in the mill and they are beginning to run 
it. Then we bought a little mill at Alliance, Ohio. That was also removed and 
brought to Champaign and consolidated with the others, and the entire con- 
solidation is called the Empire Bagging Company, and each one of the parties 
in interest took some stock in it, our idea being that we would gradually geta 
sufticient control of the Western bagging market to avoid competition in our 
own markets, as it were, to a ruinous extent. 

Q. You began that policy when? 

A. We began that policy two years or more ago when we bought the mill in 
Muncie, Ind. 

= Ter mee done to get control of the Western production? 

sir. 

Q. And, as I see, you went down into Virginia? 

A. That is only lately, after this other arrangement; that was beyond our 
reach before, 


The ‘‘ policy,” then, of getting a sufficient control of the Western 
bagging market to avoid competition“ had been commenced “two 
years or more ago,” and finally culminated in the April agreements, 
which undoubtedly would have been made if the Mills bill had never 
been heard of. It is a common device of persons enjoying such mo- 
nopolies to try to create among their victims the impression that the 
real friends of the people are responsible for such outrages. That the 
Mills bill had nothing to do with the organization of this odious 
trust is farther shown by the fact that its members maintained their 
outrageous prices on bagging until December, months alter it had be- 
come certain that the Republican Senate would not pass the bill, if, in 
fact, there had ever been any doubt on that subject. 

LOSS TO THE FARMER. 

What loss did the cotton-planter suffer in one season by this con- 

spiracy? Let the parties themselves answer: 


Senator Beck. I want to bring out just what you are squeezing out of the 
American cotton-planiers under the operation of a law that you say p: 
American labor. 

Mr. Stureis. We are going to get back a little of the 5 out of 
us during the last two years, when we were obliged to sell below cost. 


Before the House committee Mr. Gratz testified: 


Q. What was the price of 2-pound bagging before this association went into 
operation—say the last of March or the of April? 

A. From the last of February until the middle of March s large amount was 
sold at prices South from which, if the freight was deducted, the prices in New 
York would have been from 5} to 6} cents for 2-pound bagging. 

* s * * . * * 


the planter. 
EE 


business 60 per cent. of the profits you talk about here we would have gotten 
pretty much our whole investment, but that would not apply to others, because 
we own more real estate, and that estimate covers nothing except bare bagging 
machinery. 

The loss to the planter, then, in one season, according to the estimate ot 
this adverse witness, was $2,450,000! And this in addition to the usual 
profit made on their sales. My own conclusion, Mr. Chairman, based 
upon careful examination, is that the actual loss arising out of this 
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trust was $3,000,000. A more accurate idea of the outrage on 18 
er is found in the witness's statement that if we could secure in 
year’s business 60 per cent. of the profits you talk about here we 

would have gotten pretty much our whole investment.“ That they did 

make such profit is clear from the tact that they had entire control of 

the market and managed it as they chose. 


The Cuargmax. What is the price of bagging now? I believe Ihave not asked 


that. 
Mr. Gratz. Twelve and one-half cents a yard to-day; will be one-fourth of a 


cent er Monday. 
be pte What is occurring to advance the price ? 


Mr. Gnarz. We thought we could get that much more. 

Senator Beck. You have the market effectually cornered? 

Mr. Gratz. We have it effectually cornered, and there is no power on earth 
can stop us except some of us die or turn thieves on the rest. 


——— BECK. The DEK of this 8 is tha 
much in proportion to the amount of sales, while your 
all, asyou would if it was running? 

Mr. Certainly. 

Senator BECK. Certain mills are running and —— mills are closed, and 
each, in proportion to what was the estimate of its capacity or right under this 
contract, receives a proportion of the sales? 

Mr. Srurers. Of the profits; not of the sales. 


PROHIBITORY DUTY THE CAUSE OF THE TRUST, 


The Republican party, Mr. Chairman, contend that a prohibitory tariff 
does not breed trusts. It is difficult to give to such a plea respectiul 
consideration, Take the present case as an example. For nearly 
twenty years in consequence of a prohibitory duty, as I will show it to 
be on cotton-bagging, none of it substantially had been imported from 
abroad, and the production in this country was carried on by twenty- 
five mills, which were competing with each other to a greater or less ex- 
tent. Eight of these mills, having got rid of all competition from 
abroad and wishing to stop that at home, obtain control of the other 
seventeen, form a trust, and immediately increase the price to the con- 
sumer 100 per cent. Could this have been done if there had all the 
time been importations of this article from abroad? How could it with 
the foreign article competing with thedomestic? Production could not 
have been limited, nor could prices have been advanced by the home 
manufacturer. Is the duty prohibitory? Clearly so, according to the 
testimony of the manufacturers themselves given in these investigations. 
Here is what they say: 

Mr. —— BAS If ae acaltional Toni ae 224 ppd ‘akon Roe the 
begging — it will be as much as the manufacturers can stand and continue 


— pony pened mone jute butts be maoe pe med the ——— 
arene ‘the dat — a cent per yard an cou: 0! u corresponding 
reduction in the du ng. 

Senator HISCOCK. —— you could stand that reduction and then ab- 
solutely control the market here? 

Mr. Murpocn. Yes, sir; I think with that reduction it would place us nearly 
on an equality with them; they might possibly at times bring in a little bag- 
ging, but it would make the market pretty nearly equal. It would put uson 

14,0 miles with Calcutta, giving them a slight advantage, but then they are 

miles away. 
ator Hiscock. How much of that Calcutta ing comes here now? 
Mr. Murpocn. None at all; no bagging comes here. It is all made in this 


country. 
Bonator Awpricn. You represent all these different mills? 
Mr, W Yas sir, 


ou are making as 
1 is not running at 


« * * * * 


5 5 How long have you had the exclusive control of the Ameri- 
can mar 
Mr. 999 3 from sars to eighteen years. 


Senator Beck. red tariff 3 
Mr, Srorers. I 8 Isaid ome 
to the extent of any foreign bagging com 
The same witness says: 

By Mr. Crouse: 


>s s tariff is entirely prohibitory 


r in 
Ake — a fairly profitable basis? 


factu: ot get al „ of 
manu rers can not possibly on; a ion 

„ ‘That is one-third less than shan the present duty which we 
ified to yesterday, the present dois: is prohibitory. Ido 
not think a protection of 2 cents a Yard would be, is would put or all on 
our mettle. It would leave Re per rey open to the foreign market at times of 
dull trade and low r and at the same time such protection would be in an 
ordinary season an ucement for the medium-sized and smaller mills to con- 
tinue work and not to close their mills entirely down, which must be the case 
if the price is made too low for them to continue to manufacture at a living 


à s * * * * 
Senator Jones. Is the present duty fally ive? 
Mr, STURGIS. It is more than we need, We have already agreed to accept a 
considerable reduction, one-third. 
The manufacturers themselves admitted that the duty was prohibi- 
1 that it was too high, and asked that it be reduced one-third, or to 
— yard, equal to 1 cent per pound, and we may be certain that 
ther not ask any too great reduction. Under these circumstances 
what does the Ways and Means Committee do in the present bill? 
The manufacturer and the cotton-planter were both before the commit- 
tee, and each presented his side of the case. The planters asked that 


jute butts and bagging be both put on the free-list, and in their state- 
ment said: 

This is one of the most important questions that will come up of interest to 
Gere 5 cotton-plani 

e are anxiously awaiting results and are desirous of showing 
(knowin if our legislators feel more 8 ee a t of half a dozen 
men who control the price of jute . or their 
millions of constituents who are striv. — to feed and and clothe their loved ones by 
an honest effort. 

The mannfacturers asked that in their interest the manner of laying 
the duty be changed from so much a pound, as the law had always 
been, to so much a square yard. It was at once done. As to the rate 
of duty, they admitted that the rate was too high if jute-butts were 
put on the free-list, and asked that, with jute-butts free, the duty on 
the class of bagging most in use should be 1.6 cents per square yard. 
The committee gave them exactly what they asked for. 

The cotton-planter need not further worry himself with the question 
whether their legislators feel more interest in enrichment of a half 
dozen men who control the price of jute bagging manufactured in 
America, or their millions of constituents who are striving to feed and 
clothe their loved ones by an honest effort.” They have theiranswer, 
not only as to jute bagging, but as to everything else they use in mak- 
ing and marketing their crop. In fact, they need never have doubted 
that the Republican party would show more interest in a half dozen 
manufacturers than in millions of farmers. That is their record: to 
legislate for the privileged few against the people, for the classes against 
the masses. In the report of the majority on this bill the chairman 
Says: 

We have not been so much concerned about the prices of the articles we con- 
sume as we have been to encourage a system of home production which shall 
give fair renumeration to domestic producers and fair wages to American work- 
men, and by increased production and home competition insure fair prices to 
consumers. 

If they could ever have been induced to break their record here was 
a splendid opportunity for them. Outof their own mouths it has been 
proved that these manufacturers, through the tariff, had a complete 
monopoly of the American market; that for years prior to 1888 they 
had one or more combinations to keep up prices; that, not satis- 
fied with this, in April, 1888, under the false and absurd pretense of 
alarm at the passage of the Mills bill by a Republican Senate, having 
bought up or closed up as many mills as they thought necessary, eight 
of them formed a perfect trust to limit production and increase prices; 
that not only was its existence kept secret, but it was Sa dented by 
them under oath before a Senate committee, that the avowed pur- 
pose of secrecy was to prevent introduction of foreign bagging to come 
in competition with them; that when this purpose was accomplished 
the price of bagging was advanced, almost at one leap, 100 per cent., 
and their admitted and express intention was to rob the cotton-planter 
in one year of enough money to pay for their whole investment, and 
cat they did, in that single year, so rob the planter of at least $2,400, - 


Not only so, but the committee knew that these transactions had 
created intense excitement throughout the South; that out of them 
had grown the solid, compact Alliance o ization which had waged 
war against this iniquitous trust; that the farmer, already beset to 
make both ends meet, had been driven from one substitute for g 
to another, many of them more costly than jute bagging, rather 
submit to the outrageous demands of the bagging trust. Notwith- 
standing all this, when the manfacturers, at the very next Congress, 
demand certain legislation the committee blandly complies and gives 
them just what they want. 

It is no answer to say that the duty on bagging has been somewhat 
reduced. The rate is just what they asked for and no one can be de- 
ceived by the pretense that they would ask for anything that would 
injure them. Jt is not in human nature to do that, and we may be cer- 
tain that, either in the change of law fixing the duty by the yard in- 
stead of the pound, or by makingjute butts free, or by both, these gen- 
tlemen expect to gain much more than they will lose by the decrease 
in duty. If, Mr. Chairman, there was anything near equality in the 
number of persons interested and the value of the product on the one 
side and the other it might be easier tv understand the action of the 
committee. It can not be to sectionalism, because, to their 
shame be it said, many of these conspirators lived in the section plun- 
dered, some of them in cities that would no longer exist if the cotton 
industry were destroyed. And the Ludlow Manufacturing Company 
of Boston was an honorable exception in refusing to enter the trust. 


BAGGING AGAINST COTTON, 


But how stand the opposing interests ? 

On the one side are a few manufacturing companies, probably not 
over eight having any real interest, employing, according to the testi- 
mony, not more than about 2,500 hands and producing 50,000,000 
yards of bagging, worth about $3,500, 000, an article made solely for a 
temporary purpose, to serve simply as a covering to get a product to 
market. 

The great body of the stockholders in these com es have simply 
invested a part of their surplus wealth in them; they do no work in 
connection with the business and have only to draw their dividends, 
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ter or less, according to whether prices are run up 100 per cent. or 
= On the other side stand the more than million men who, during 
the present season, have made 7,300,000 bales of cotton, worth at ex- 
port prices the enormous sum of $365,000, 000. ao year 1889 
they shipped to foreign countries 5,390,926 bales, worth $264,806, 905, 
over one-third of the whole of our exports, r 
They, as a rule, have no other means of support. They do all the 
work, endure all the exposure, stand all the chances of success or fnil- 
ure. From the beginning to the end of the year they are hard at work, 
and no sooner is one crop disposed of than another is taken in hand. 
They are scattered throughout the cotton States of the South and can 
not, because of their number and surroundings, combine to fix their 


ces. 

Everything they buy is in a protected market, while the price of 
their cotton is fixed in a free-trade market 3,000 miles away, in com- 
petition with the cotton of the world. And yet they have received no 
more consideration at the hands of this committee than if they had 
never existed, in fact much less, for if they had never raised a bale of 
cotton and had come before the committee and said they could do 
so with a prohibitory duty, the committee would immediately have 
granted it, as in the case of cotton-ties, of which none are madein this 
country, and the committee, with the avowed purpose of helping some 
imaginary manutacturer at the expense of the cotton-planter, have in- 
creased the duty thereon from 35 to 103.71 per cent. A greater ont- 
rage than this was never perpetrated, not even by the bagging trust. 

Mr. Chairman, nearly two years ago in a public address, I said: 

Some persons are dis to belittle this tariff question, gentlemen, but a re- 
cent development has fixed the attention of the country upon it in the sharpest 
manner. e annual consumption of bagging for cotton amounts to about 47,- 
000,000 yards, Substantially of this is produced in this country, the duty 
about 50 per cent., being almost prohibitory. In 1586 the tariff duties co; 
on im g amounted to only $11.515. In April last a few companies, 
controlling pretty nearly the whole production of this country, formed a combi- 
nation for the purpose of forcing up its price. They, in form, sold their entire 
production to a certain party in New York for from 5} to 7} cents per yard, ac- 
cording to weight, reserving the right to a majority of the parties interested to 
fix the — at which it was to be put on the market for the joint benefit of all 
iho cus object of this combination was to extort outrageous exaction from the 
farmers of the South. The only foreign mills prod this material are in 


Calcutta. Upto July, noincrease in price was anno At that time, when 
it was impossible for sufficient g to be Tepora in time for the present 
crop, the price was suddenly fo: up to from II to 12} cents per y: The 


year before they sold the same material, made at the same or less cost, at 7} 
cents. The practical result to the Vinnie has been doubling of the price and 
the extortion of over $3,000,000 ina single year. Was ever a greater outrage per- 
trated an outrage the greater to bear because of its impudence. Think ot 
| Agere uy a few manufacturing companies throttling entire cotton in- 
dustry of the South, that last year produced 7,000,000 bales! If this conspiracy 
can be successfully carried through what hope is there for escape for the people 
like exaction in matters of smallerimportance? In this view people 
of this and other States may as well make up their minds to face the issue and 
9 8 f relief have been pared, substantiali 
n many measures o ve pre su pro- 
viding two modes of prevention, the one declaring such combination illegal 
and criminal and the other authorizing the President to remit the duties on 
——— bagging so long as the combination continues. As to the first, con- 
stitutional questions and the usual delays in Federal courts will render a final 
decision improbable underseveral years, As to the last, the ublicans will not 
stoutly deny that the tariff has 


existence others must be prompti: passen Itcan not be thatthe wer to pro- 
hibit and punish does not lie san ere, z5 R 

Lately, with a great shout and flourish of trumpets you passed a bill 
against trusts. When your actions in this bill are considered it isim- 
preis to believe that you were in earnest in passing that measure. 

ou now give the trusts everything they want. Not only that, but 
you have voted down the only measure calculated to hinder them. 
One of your own party has offered this amendment to this bill: 

That the President may suspend the rate of duty on any imported article 
when, in his judgment, the production, manufacture, or sale of such article is 
monopolized or attempted to be monopolized or controlled by any trust or 
com n. 

You immediately voted it down, only two on your side joining the 
Democrats in its support. 

I have taken the trouble, Mr. Chairman, to go fully into the history 
of this worst of trusts, because my belief is that trusts are to-day a 
most serious menace to the peace and prosperity of our country and 
are the means of sore oppression to all consumers, especially the farm- 
ers. Had it not been for the splendid fight made by the Alliance 
against the bagging trust, that trust would to-day have been plunder- 
ing the cotton-planter annually of millions of dollars, The men who 
formed that trust never dreamed they would stir up such an upheaval; 
they had been made bold by immunity; they thought the cotton- 

lanter to be nothing but a dull, patient, clumsy beast of burden, liv- 
ing and drudging only for the benefit of his oppressor and incapable 
of resenting and resisting an outrage. They have found out their mis- 
take; they have been beaten and disgraced. 

Just think, Mr. Chairman, what a gross outrage it must have been 
to make the millions of cotton-planters in twelve great States, the 
most peaceable, conservative, law-abiding, and home-loving people on 
the face of the earth, never given to combinations, because in the very 
nature of things each had to depend upon his own unaided exertions 
in his daily life and work—what an outrage, I say, it must have been 


to make these men suddenly throw off the habit of their lives and form 
in solid mass against this oppressor. And what a reproach to the coun- 
try that this duty should have been forced upon these men; that there 
was no remedy for this wrong except that worked out by themselves. 

This is not the only trust that has oppressed the people. Their 
name is legion. This one has only made itself more Sag eE by 
its folly and rapacious greed. It made too big a bite and thereby got 
strangled. Here are some of the others, a list made by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE]: 


Earthenware trast.. 


Castor-oil trust. 
Envelope trust. 


BEResare 


SLSIRsa 
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Oil-cloth trust.. 

Ultramarine trust = — 
Mr. Chairman, when the anti-trust bi 

to get the floor to offer the following amendment, previously offered in 

the Senate by the distinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]: 

States it shall be lawful — 5 


ed by each plaintiff and 5 find back gga yas ae 


court may, if justice so requires, 
said plaintiffs 


Under our new rules, allowing substantially neither amendment nor 
debate, I could not get the floor for the purpose. Its object was to 
provide a mode by which any number of persons injured by a trust, 
each in small amounts, as in the case of the cotton-planter by the 
bagging trust, could combine in one suit to get redress, and thus en- 
courage such suits and at the same time save But I could 
not even offer it. I fear the bill, if it becomes a law, will afford but 
little remedy in such cases. So my advice to the cotton-planter still is: 
Insist upon State legislation against trusts, and all the time keep a close 
watch on your old enemy, the bagging trust. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES TRACEY, 


OF NEW YORE, 
in THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 21, 1890, 

On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, 

Mr. TRACEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARLISLE], during his long service in this body, has often demon- 
strated his devotion to high principles and his pre-eminent ability to 
give patriotic advice to his countrymen. 

He has performed the closing act of his career on the floor of this 
House in offering the following resolution affecting the McKinley bill: 


Resolved, That the pending bill be recommitted to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, with instructions to report the same back to the House at the ear- 
liest possible day, so amended by substitute or otherwise as to reduce the rev- 
enues of the Government by reducing the burdens of taxation on the people, 
instead of reducing the duties by imposing prohibitory rates of taxation upon 
imported goods, 


Mr. Chairman, I question whether a resolution was ever offered in 
the House of Representatives which was more thoroughly in acccord 
with the views ofa large majority of the people of this country; and, 
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the bill, we have ample evidence that, 
mocratic side, a large number of the ma- 
jority is much more disposed to favor the line of tariff policy indi- 


although the House will 
in addition to the entire 


cated in the resolution than to impose prohibitory rates of duty. Is 
this bill satisfactory to anybody inthe House? Even the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means has stated in debate that he would 
prefer that some portions were different. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. MCKENNA], a member of the 
majority of the committee which framed the bill, dissented from the 
report of his colleagues, He was supported in his 3 by Re- 

ublican members from Kansas, Calitornia, Nebraska. Louisiana, Iowa, 

hio, aud Pennsylvania. Other Republican members trom Illinois, 
Minnesota, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, Indiana, and New 
York indicated their dislike to some of its features. How many were 
dissatisfied in all I can not say, but at least forty gentlemen came 
under my observation who either by speech or by offering amendments 
displayed their desire to alter the bill; some of them apologized for 
supporting it at all by expressing the belief that the Senate will make 
great improvements in it. 

To those of us who were in the Fiftieth Congress and supported the 
Mills bill there has been during the consideration of this measure a 
steadily increasing feeling of satisfaction. Although we have been 
given but a short time for general debate and have not had even the 
privilege of submitting all our amendments to a vote of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, we have had sufficient time to see how supericr a 
bill was ours to the one now before the committee. From the district 
which I have the honor to represent there came to me but few pro- 
tests against the pa: of the Mills bill. 

It satisfied the aniline-dye manufacturers, the roofers, canners, and 
numerous other industries using tin-plates; the stove industry did not 
complain, nor the photographers, lumber-dealers, tobacco manufactur- 
ers, stone-cutters, seed-dealers, hardware merchants, brewers, and malt- 
sters, all of whom have petitioned Congress not to deliberately do them 
such injury as they see will result from this bill becoming a law. 

The knit-goods mills are content; but so they should have been with 
the Mills bill, which gave free wool, a provision that worsteds be classi- 
fied as woolens, and ample protection against competition from manu- 
factured goods. 

There are some provisions in this bill to protect the farmers. I am 
glad to see their interests guarded, but the burdens imposed on them 
are so numerous that they can not be satisfied by merely increasing 
duties which already give fair protection. What benefit to the farmer 
to place on produce duties so high that in times of short crops the poor 
people in the cities are compelled to pay exorbitant prices to buy arti- 
cles which must be brought from abroad after our own supply is ex- 
hausted ? 

Is this consoling to the farmer who at all times is being taxed for 
the clothes he wears, his farm utensils, the lumber for his house and 
barns, the tins and stoves in his house, and in a hundred different 
ways? Some of these taxes whichaflect pov indirectly go unnoticed 
for a time, but they are always doing their work to the detriment of 
the people. In Kansas and Missouri it appears the farmers have at 
last realized that they can not get rich, nay, more, that they can not 
even get enough to support themselves, 

In New York State the day will come, if it has not already arrived, 
when our farmers will acknowledge that they might better have ac- 
cepted the Mills bill as it was, rather than have been frightened into 
opposing it because of the false statement that it put potatocs on the 
free-list. I desire to call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that in my district it isthe manutacturers that are loudest in com- 
plaints of injury done by this too high tariff. 

From New York City you have heard the appeal of importers. I 
doubt not that a large interest in that line will be seriously affected in 
all the cities of the country, but it is through the manufacturing inter- 
est that our workingmen will be made most seriously to suffer. In 
Albany, N.Y., the principal city of my district, the high tariff is bring- 
ing disaster to numerous large industries. 

n his message to the common council, the Hon. James H. Manning, 
recently elected mayor by the unprecedented majority of 7, 200 votes, 
makes the following allusion to the subject of Federal taxation: 


The necessity for rigid economy in city expenditures and for the levying of 
the lowest taxes for municipal purposes, consistent with efticient local govern- 
ment, is the more incumbent upon us at this time because our people are still 
ieee yp to pay, directly and indirectly, exorbitant and unnecessary taxes un- 
der the Federal tariff law, and it ix proposed at Washington further to increase 
those burdens. The budget of the city for this year amounts, as stated, to $910,- 
615.58, or less than $9 for each inhabitant of the city. The Federal tariff laws 
extort annually several times this amount from eac rson in the city. Iam 
informed by the head of one of the la; manufactaring establishments inthis 
city that the tariff taxes his establishment is required to pay annually from 
which it derives no benefit, but, on the contrary, injury in the curtailment of its 
market, are fully teu times larger than the entire amount of taxes it pays for 
city, county, and State purposes combined, and that legislation now betore Con- 
græs will add to its taxes more than the entire amountof local taxes paid by the 
establishment, 

You can, of course, do nothing directly, except in your capacity as American 
citizens, to reform this wrong, which is especially oppressive upon the manu- 
facturing and industrial interests of Albany, preventi 
its trade and depriving labor of its just remuneration. 
making the lesser burden of local taxation as li 
our industries in bearing the much greater bu 


the normal growth of 
ndirectly, however, by 

tasis ble, you may assist 
ens which unjust and unneces- 


sary Federal tax laws still impose upon them. If the tariff bill now before 
Con; should become the law, your utmost endeavors for retrenchment in 
local taxation will be required to offset the drain upon the city’s resources 
which that bill will cause. 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly fear that those who expect the Senate to 
improve this bill will be disappointed. Some mysterious influence 
has forced this much-condemned measure through the Committee on 
Ways and Means. The chairman of that committee is a gentleman 
of such high character and such a delicate sense of honor 
that no one would dare to approach him with a su; n that grate- 
ful acknowledgment must be made to those who provided funds for a 
Presidential campaign or that the means whereby future campaigns are 
to be carried on must be considered in revising the tarif. And, in- 
deed, no member of the committee would neglect to resent an affront 
of the kind were it offered to any member. 

Nevertheless, many believe that an influence has been at work in 
this direction, without the committee realizing it, and that its spirit 
runs through the bill. Why should we expect the Senate to steer clear 
of these adroit efforts to accomplish by indirect methods results marked 
out hy unscrupulous persons who are prepared to deceive men of honor 
or to take advantage of their ignorance or amiability; and, Mr. Chair- 
man, no matter how great our confidence may be in the integrity of 
our colleagues, we will not hesitate to expose to the country ee 
that twenty-five years after the close of the war which necessita — 
ing the people has the effrontery to place on the statute-books an act 
greatly increasing the burdens which bear so heavily on the people. 


Vhe Tariff and the Farmer. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES B. McCREARY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 
On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, 


Mr. McCREARY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In a speech delivered by me in this House May 1, 
1888, I discussed generally the tariff bill reported by Hon. ROGER Q. 
MILLS, entitled“ A bill to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in 
relation to the collection of the revenue.“ 

My remarks to-day wili be confined mainly to the effect of the tariff 
bill reported by Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY on the farmer and the 


laboring man. 
THE TARIFF. 


as it is usually understood is a tax or duty imposed on foreign articles 
imported into this country. It is first paid by the importer, but ulti- 
mately comes outof the consumer. When levied and collected for the 
Government it is a revenue tariff, when it is levied for the purpose of 
aiding individuals in their business or private enterprises it is a pro- 
tective tariff. ~ 

The average tariff rate in 1850 was 27 per cent. In 1857 it had been 
reduced to a little over 18 per cent., but it was raised to an average rate 
of 40 per cent. on dutiable goods between the years 1862 and 1866, in- 
elusive. In 1883 the average tariff rate amounted to 41.63 per cent., 
butin 1884 after the tariff commission recommended a reduction of 25 
per cent, the average rate was increased to 42.60 percent. In 1885 
these duties went up to an average rate of 47.21 per cent. and since that 
time the average tariff rate has been about 47 percent. The bill under 
consideration makes the average rate 51 per cent. 


MANUFACTURERS GET MOST OF THE MONEY. 


The tariff brings more money to the manufacturer than to the Treas- 
ury. The aggregate value of the manufactured products of the United 
States is reported by the Bureau of Statistics to be in round numbers 
$6,000,000,000 annually. More than two-thirds, or four billions, are 
sold in this country. The increased cost to the consumer in conse- 
quence of tariff duties is, according to the estimates made by Professor 
Arthur L. Perry, 8869, 159,572 per annum which goes into the pockets 
of manufacturers and private persons outside of the amount received 
in the Treasury on imports. ‘Therefore the tariff law which in 1888 
put $217,289,892 into the Treasury put $869,159,572 into the pockets 
of manufacturers and private persons, being $4 into their pockets for 
every dollar put into the Treasury. If we reduce the tariff we not 
only provide for a reduction of the surplus, but for every dollar we 
leave out of the Treasury we leave $4 in the pockets of the people. 

THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF. 

A wise man said many years ago, ‘‘God made the country and man 
made the town.“ I wish to say now with emphasis God made the 
farmer and the laboring man, who toil unceasingly in the country, and 
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the a party made the present tariff, which like an incubus 
is crushing the people down and, like ‘‘the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness and the destruction that wasteth at noonday,” is blighting 
every part of our great Republic. The first man created was a farmer; 
the foundations of all human progress, the success of all human ef- 
forts, are intimately connected with the sweat and toil of the farmers. 
It is estimated that about twenty millions of the present population of 
the United States are living on farms or engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil, and from their productive labor the Government draws its 
main support and all citizens derive most of their wealth and pros- 
perity. Farmers furnish food for our whole population and they send 
abroad about three-fourths of the entire exports that go from the 
United States to foreign countries, They create one-half of the wealth 
of our country and receive as their share only about 4 percent. ontheir 
investment and are required by the protective-tariff system to pay an 
increased cost on the articles they use of about four hundred and twenty 
millions of dollars annually. No protective tariff benefits the farmer. 
He is compelled to sell his crops at prices fixed in the great markets 
which draw their supply from the whole world and he is compelled to 
compete with all kinds of labor. 

The farmer is not asking for tariff protection, but he is asking in 
thundering tones for equality under the Jaw. He is demanding that 
the system of legalized robbery under which his hard earnings have 
been wrung from him for many years and used to enrich monopolists, 
millionaires, and manufacturersshall cease. He at last knows his rights 
and he dares to maintain them, and henceforth he intends to watch as 
well as work. He has determined to be an important factor in the 

t problem of elections and show his power all over the Republic, as 
o has but recently done in Ohio, Indiana, Iowà, and Oregon. 


WAR TAXES, 


More than a quarter of a century ago taxes were imposed by a Repub- 
lican Congress on home manufactures, which yielded annually about 
$120,000,000; on incomes, which yielded about $70,000,000 annually; 
on gross receipts of railroads and express companies, which yielded an- 
nually about $11,000,000; on bank checks, legacies etc., which yielded 
annually about $5,000,000. 

A tax of $2 per gailon was imposed on whisky and brandy, and a 
tax of 24 cents on tobacco, and tariff taxes were imposed on thousands 
of articles, embracing both the luxuries and necessaries of lite. 

All these taxes were war taxes. They were imposed to carry on the 
war to preserve the Union, and the people were told that these taxes 
should be removed when the war closed. After four years of strife, 
bloodshed, and suffering, such as the world never witnessed or heard of 
before, the Angel of Peace smiled on our country, war ceased, frater- 
nity and friendship were re established, the tax on incomes, on home 
manufactures, on railroads and express companies, on bank checks, ete., 
were repealed, and the tax on whisky and brandy was reduced to 90 
cents on the gallon, and the tax on tobacco was reduced to 8 cents per 
pound; butthe tariff tax, which was the heaviest and most burdensome 
of all taxes and reached nearly everything the people used in their 
shops, on their farms, and in their homes, was not reduced, but was 


in . 

The Democrats in the last Congress presented and passed a bill mak- 
ing a considerable and equitable reduction of all the schedules in the 
tariff, thereby cutting down the burdens of the people over sixty mill- 
ions of dollars annually without injuring any American industry by 
unfair discriminations, but the Republican Senate refused to pass the 
bill. 

The Republicans, in their national contest for the Presidency, mis- 
represented the Democrats on the tariff, but they gave their solemn 
pledge in their platform and in their public speeches to correct the 

rregularities of the tariff and to reduce the surplus.” How well they 
have reduced the surplus may be seen in the following tabulated state- 
ment, made by Hon, Jonx D. STEWART, showing the receipts and ex- 
nditures of the Government for the last year of Cleveland’s Admin- 
istration and for the ensuing year under a Republican Administration: 


Total appropriations from June, 1888, to June, 1889, were: 
Agriculture ... — 


. 19, 800, 250. 00 

District of Columb: 5, 642, 409.91 
Fortificati 1, 233, 594. 00 
Indian 8, 677. 453. 39 
Legisiativ 20, $43, 615. 81 
Military Academy 902, 766, 00 
Navy 21, 692, 510, 27 
Pensions 81. 758, 700, 00 
Post- Omee . 66,65, 344, 23 
Sundry civil. .. . 25,297, 311. 68 
Total regular annual appropriations. .... 260, 060, 148. 73 
Total permanent annual appropriations, sinkin 108, 691, 055. 95 
Deficiencies, second session, Fiftieth Congress. . . 16, 330, 518, 30 
Miscellaneous, Fiftieth Congress . . . „255, 795, 28 


Grand total appropriations for said year... 395, 337, 516. 26 


The foregoing shows total appropriations as well as making up deficiencies 
for the last year of a Democratic Administration. 


And for the same period the total revenues of the Government 
„ . ph nsecvescabouess cts « $450, 414, 337.34 


What will the expenses of the Government be for the ensuing year, for which, 
this Congress is now making provision under Republican rule? 


Regular estimates which have been presented to Congress for 
appropriation bills amount to. . . . . . . 
To which should be added direct-tax bill 
Public buildings, etc., private pensions, eto. 
Deficiencies, furnished sà clerk ot Appro; 
Pensions for prisoners of war.. 
Lependent pensions. 
Rivers and bors 


Grand total 
Estimated revenues of Government for ensuing year... 


Deficiency unless taxes be increased. . .. . .. 77,428, 977. 70 


That this nray appear the more impressive I desire to call attention to the 
monthly, daily, hourly, and expenses per minute based upon the foregoing cal- 


culation: 
Expenditures per month. 813. 986. 943 
na oe L 35 231 


eee per Soest 
2 ure . a 
38888 ta Tinie . . S RAR 1,098 
Thus we see the Republican party has not reduced the surplus by 

reducing taxes, but before the term of President Harrison is half com- 
pleted this party has forgotten its fair promises and has not only ar- 
ranged to wipe out the surplus in the Treasury by reckless appropria- 
tions of money, but it has so legislated as to make a deficiency which 
will certainly compel an increase of taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, how has the Republican party complied with its 
pledge to 


— . 


CORRECT THE INEQUALITIES OF THE TARIFF? 


They have furnished us the McKinley tariff bill, which is the result of 
various Republican caucuses, many committee consultations, and much 
combined wisdom, but, judging trom the mutterings which come to us 
continually from dissatisfied and unhappy Republicans, it is not clear, 
to use the language of the old pioneer— 

Whether the snake that made the track ‘ 
Is going north or coming back. 

In their bill they have increased the tax on wool and manufactures 
of wool $15,493,002; they have increased chemicals $249,168; earthen 
ware, $626,011; the metal schedule, $11,279,379; tobacco, $17,966,425; 
cotton goods, $1,553,324; agricultural products, $9,309,850; hemp, flax, 
and jute, $6,816,299. ‘The increase not estimated in the committee’s cal- 
culation amounts, according to the statement of one of the ablest and 
best informed members of the Committee on Waysand Means [ Mr. Mc- 
MILLI I, to $25,773,000. This, added to what the committee confess 
they have increased, makes the increase on the different schedules, out- 
side of sugar, $66,049,000. In addition to this a bounty of 2 cents per 
pound is given on sugar, amounting annually for fifteen years to at least 
$7,500,000, and a bounty also is given on reeled silk produced in the 
United States, which the farmers, the merchants, the mechanics, the 
toiling masses, have to take out of their pockets in order that a small 
class of sugar-producers and silk-experimenters may be protected and 
enriched. This is the way the Republican party increases the burdens of 
the people when they promise to lighten them. This is the way they 
heed the demands of an indignant people who ‘‘asked for bread, but 
you have given them a stone. 

My limited time will not permit me to discuss all the provisions of 
the McKinley bill, which is a monstrosity that I believe will raise a 
storm of 

INDIGNATION AMONG FARMERS 


in the North, West, and Soutb such as has never been known before, 
I shall only refer now to certain important items of the bill that di- 
rectly concern the farmer, 

TIN-PLATE. 

The most outrageous and indefensible provision of the bill is that 
which increases the tax on tin-plate from 1 cent to 2.15 centsa pound, 
an increase of 115 per cent. Tin-plates are not manufactured in the 
United States. All used in this country are imported. The importa- 
tions of last year amounted in value to $21,002,209 and the duties or 
tax collected and paid into the Treasury from this source amounted to 
$7,279,459. It is estimated that the amount of duty collected next 
year will be over $15,000,000, and therefore every farmer or other per- 
son who buys tin buckets, cups, spoons, fruit cans, or has tin roofing 
put on his house will be required to pay about one-third more than 
ought to be paid in orderthat the National Tinned-Plate Association now 
being organized may be protected and encouraged and a home manu- 
facture of tin-plate established in the United States. 

The effect of increasing the tax is not only to injure the consumer of 
tin-plate, but the duty is so high that it will prohibit foreign competi- 
tion and it will deprive the Treasury, soon asthe National Tinned-Plate 
Association is in successtu! operation, of the $7,279,459 heretofore paid 
annually by importers and put a burden of over $15,000,000 on the 
consumers of the goods in order to encourage an unsteady industry and 
enrich a huge monopoly. 

LINEN GOODS. 

The present duty on manufactured linen goods is 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. The McKiuley bill proposes to increase this duty, specific 
and ad valorem, from 62 to 114 per cent. A protest sent to each mem- 
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(ber of this House states that this will increase the cost to American 
‘consumers of linen goods from eight to nine millions of dollars annually. 
i PEARL AND SHELL BUTTONS. 

Another protest is the duty or tax on pearl and shell buttons 

for in the which, according to the protest, makes an in- 
crease of 4 cents a line, which will amount to from 103 to 358 per cent. 
‘average on the great bulk of pearl buttons used or imported into this 
‘country. 
TOMESTONES. 

Farmers are oppressed with taxes all their lives, and it seems that 

when life's fitful fever is over” they should be allowed to rest un- 

, but the relentless, remorseless bill under consideration taxes 
i swaddling cloths when they are born and follows them after they 
are dead and imposes a duty or tax on tombstones, freestone and gran- 
ite used for monumental purposes, at the rate of $1 per ton and 14 
cents per cubic foot. 

The total value of our exports of domestic products sent abroad from 
the United States in the year ending June 30, 1889, was $730,282, 488, 
forthe payment of which in a large measure the farmers and work- 
ingmen or their agents received goods of foreign manufacture, on which 

there was an average duty of 47 per cent.; or, to express it in a 
ess way, on every $100 worth of goods imported a tax of $47 was 
added at the eustom-house, which finally came out of the pockets of 
the farmers and workingmen. 
BAGS AND BAGGING, 

At the risk of being tedious I will refer to a few more articles used 
by farmers. The duty of 40 per cent. on bags and bagging imported in 
the year 1886 for grain and cotton amounted to $482,240, and the duty 
‘of 35 cent, on cotton-ties imported into this country in the same 
‘year, $211,188: The duty on cotton ties is increased in the pending 
bill to 115 per cent. Every dollar of this money comes out of the farmers, 
because the importer has to pay it when he brings his goods into our 
country and he immediately adds it to the price charged the consumer. 

SALT. 

In the year 1886, $1,493,397 worth of salt was imported into the 
United States, on which there was a duty collected of $706,324. The 
home production that year was about $5,000,000, and doubtless this 
‘was a eau at least one million by the duty of 85 per cent. on salt, 

WLIYDOW-GLASS. 

On window-glass there is an average duty of 86 per cent., though it 
runs as high as 114 per cent., and from the best data that can be ob- 
‘tained at least $4,000,000 annually are paa by the people of our coun- 

on account. of this tariff duty, and the larger part of this comes out 
the farmers. 


á LAMP-CHIMNEYS AND CHAMPAGNE GLASSES, 


In this connection I call attention to lamp-chimneys, on which there 
is under existing law a protective duty of 45 percent. The McKinley 
tariff bill increases the duty on lamp-chimneys to 450 per cent. On 
thin-shell glasses, used by the rich for drinking champagne and other 
: the pending bill increases the duty from 40 to 75 per cent., 
while on the heavier and coarser glasses, used by the poor for drinking 
milk or water, the duty has been raised to 115 per cent. 

CROCKERY AND COTTON CLOTH. 


The average duty on crockery is 57 per cent. On a reasonable cal- 
culation the people of our country paid in 1886 about $5,500,000 for 
the privilege of using crockery, The duty on cotton cloth is from 40 

73 per cent., and there was collected in 1886 because of this tariff 

uty on cotton cloth, such as is used by farmers, the sum of $1,701,795. 
REPUBLICAN TYRANNY AND REPUBLICAN BOUNTIES. 

The Republican leaders seem to have thrown off the mask this ses- 
sion of Congress. It was not sufficient that the Speaker of the House 
of tatives should ignore the rights of the minority, count a 
quorum when it became and have members of Co noted 
as present whether they voted or not, in order to a Republican 
measure. It was not enough that six legally el Democratic Rep- 
resentatives, one of whom (Mr. Turpin, of Alabama) had over 13,000 
majority, should be turned out in order to bring in six Republican 
Representatives who were not elected by the people. The grasping 
greed of Republicans for power was not satiated when a bill was rushed 
through the House, with oor one hour’s debate on the Democratic 
‘side, which reorganized the Federal judiciary, took away from the 
United States circuit courts original jurisdiction, and authorized the 
President of the United States toappoint for life eighteen new Federal 
judges, who, according to bills now pending, are to superintend Federal 
elections and make certificates in Presidential and Congressional elec- 
tions, and it did not fill the cup of 3 of Republicans to pass 
under a gag rule, without fair debate, the dependent and service pen- 
Bion bill, which added $50,000,000 annually to the regular appropria- 
tions for pensions, already increased to ninety-eight millions per an- 
num, but now you seem to have followed the example of Cortez, 
and burned your ships behind you, and you are supporting a tariff 
bill that bristles with bounties and glitters with discriminations against 
the farmers and laboring men of our country. It is the boldest and 


the most unmasked measure of protection and ty that has eyer 
been introduced in the rity Se the United States. 

In the early years of our Republic political parties asked that tariff 
bills be passed to protect our infant industries. For many years the 
primary and leading objects of tariff laws have been allege 
the purpose of raising revenue to popport the Government. Now for 
the SON ES ee aad DON “od orgie toner hala! eee 
revenue with incidental protection, but for the primary purpose of 
tecting certain private interests against competition and Booby gil 
riching American manufacturers, with increased taxation on consumers 
and incidental revenue to the Government. 

The bounty feature of the bill is one of its worst features. 

SUGAR BOUNTY. 

All sugar, up to and including No. 16 Dutch standard, is to be ad- 
mitted free of duty, and, in order to satisfy and placate the sugar-pro- 
ducers of Louisiana, and California, and Kansas, a bounty of 2 cents 
per pound on the sugar produced in this country is given each year 
until July 1, 1905. 

According to the report of the Ways and Means Committee in 1888 
the sugar product in this country was 375,855,877 pounds, and there- 
fore the sum which the people of this country will be compelled to 
donate each year for the support of this industry will be $7,520,000, or 
$113,000,000 during the fifteen years; but it is claimed by the friends 
of this bill that the object of the bounty is to enconrage the production 
of sugar in the United States, aud that in afew years the domestic supply 
will equal the demand for home consumption. The total annual con- 
sumption of sugar in the United States last year, including domestic 
and imported, was 3,076,277,079 pounds; therefore, if the friends of the 
bill are correct, the annual payment out of the Treasury under the 
sugar-bounty clause will soon be $61,528, 426. 

SILK BOUNTY. 

Raw silk and cocoons are now on the free-list, and last year 5,329,646 
pounds of reeled silk and 101,647 pounds of cocoons were imported. 

The bill compels the people to take from their pockets and give to 
the tax-gatherer an amount of money sufficient to enable the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay a bounty of ‘*$1 per pound or $2,240 per ton on 
all raw silk reeled from cocoons, and 7 cents on every pound or $156.80 
per ton on fresh cocoons, including the worms produced in the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask members of this House who represent 
agricultural districts how they dare go before the farmers in their re- 
spective districts, who toil unceasingly to produce wheat, corn, cotton, 
rye, oats, and other agricultural products, and tell them they voted to 
give a bounty to sugar produvers that may te $600, 000, 000, and 
not one dollar to the farmers they represent, and that they voted also 
to pay a bounty of thousands of dollars annually to the silk-producer, 
not for his work, but as a gift, in order that aselect class might try an 
experiment and engage in the pleasing avocation of raising cocoons and 
reeling silk, My friends on the other side had better study carefully 
these bounty clauses. The bill was heavy enough without the boun- 
ties, but when the bounties are added they will find, like Sisyphus, that 
their burden is so heavy they can never reach the summit of success, 

THE CONSTITUTION. 

For the consideration of those who respect the Constitution of the 
United States I wish to place on record my protest against Con; 
levying and collecting taxes for any other purpose than that of main- 
taining the Government of the UnitedStates. TheSupreme Court de- 
cided in the Topeka bond case that Government aid to private in- 
dustries was not warranted by the Constitution.” 

In this case Judge Miller, delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen and with the other bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes is none the less parry Be oe it is 
done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not tion; it 
is a decree under legislative forms. Nor is it taxation. Beyond a cavil the 
can be no lawful taxation which is not laid for public purposes. 

Judge Cooley, in discussing this question, declares that— 

Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue for 
public purposes,and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis is 
tyrann and unlawful. A tax onimports, therefore, peo varpene ot which is 
not to raise revenue, but to and indirectly prohibit some particular 
pe gs for the benefit of some home manufacturer, may well be questioned as 
be sing merely colorable, and therefore not warranted by constitutional princi- 
P 

No speech can do full justice to the tax-ridden, tariff-ruined farmer. 
I might continue my tale of the sorrows and burdens heaped on him 
by Republican rule until the heart would grow sick and the mind be- 
come mad, In these dismal and unsatisfactory times I recall with pride 
and pleasure that a Democratic Honse of Representatives passed the 
Mills bill two years ago which made 

SALT, TIN-PLATE, AND COTTON-TIES FREE, 
and many other things were then put on the free-list, or the tax on 
them materially reduced, which are indispensable in the daily duties 
of the farmer. 

Without occupying the time of the House longer on this branch of 
my argument I present the following table furnished me by Mr. WIKE 
and taken from the official reports of the Treasury Department. 
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It shows more forcibly than anything I can say the unjust discrim- 
ination made against the farmer. Among the luxuries that are made 
8 can be found tnat the farmer uses, but among 

e necessaries that are heavily taxed nearly every article is used daily 
by the farmer. . 
Table contrasting the tariff duties on articles in the nature of luxuries with 

those on the necessaries of life; compiled from the official reports of the 

Treasury Department for the year ending June 30, 1889, except as to last- 

neod three comparisons, which are taken from a former report of the 

veasury. 


IN THE NATURE OF LUXURIES. NECESSARIES OF LIFE. 


Per. cent. Per cent. 

Diamonds (rough). Free. | Sugar. 70 

onds (cut)... 108 

r of roses. r- 200 

Straws for juleps.. 20 5 85 

Bird's nest. se... 20 oolen cloth (cheap). . 95 
Alabaster and spar statuary Steel and iron beams, joists, 

And ornaments. . . 10 and structural forms. a 115 

Silk (raw) .... Free. th: 


Skeletons and crude bladders.. Free. 
mbergris and ber- 


Burlaps and cotton baggin g. — 30 to 54 
Earthen and china ware. - 57 


Amber — — 117 
Feathers (for beds) and down.. 8s 
and tapioca forthe gentry Free, | Blankets and flannel 70 to 82 
ASHION plates Free. | Woolen clothing. 58 
Furs, fur-skins, and catgut........ Free. | Nails, spikes, tacks, ete. 52 
Plumb pudding. 20 | Wool hats and yarn...... 70 
2 5 to 10 Galvanized 72 
‘oothpicks .... 20 | Lumber, per 1,000 feet... 200 
Stuffed birds Free. | Highest rate on wool 125 
Fossils and i Free. Sheet iron. 81 to 90 
Ivory coral (unmanufac Free. 3 92 
old size sess e Free. | Trace- chains " 50 
eerschaum sses PERE A VAAN, Free. | Steel railway bars . . . 72 
For the rich: Per cent. 
Fine worsted eee weeny ip factory $3.36 per yard — 58 
Beaver cloth, costing at factory $3.36 per yard. —.— 
Br costing at factory $3,60 per yard. . . . . 
For the poor: 
Cotton warp cloth, costing at factory 64 cents per yard 


Cotton warp melton, cost ng 24 cents per yard. . 


The McKinley tariff bill contains more glaring discriminations than 
the existing law; while it mitigates none of 5 it increases 
the burdens, as will be seen in the following table: 


Present 
Articles. duty. duty. 
Per Per cent. 
Worsteds, goods, under 30 cents. 20 130 
Worsteds, 30 to 40 cents 73 147 
Worsteds, knit goods, 40 to 60 cents 49 130 
en knit goods, 60 to 80 cents ... A 112 
orsteds, knit goods, above 80 cents.. 96 9 
‘orsted sha wis. . . . . . . . . 82 93 
its for presses (printing) 14 101 
kets and flannels ren hats 70 110 
omen's and children’s dress goods 103 
DO pissscsevesessesdsccsssoneveceve 73 
Do. 
Clothing, ready-made. 
Cloaks, dolmans, eto. . 


Webbings and gorings, eto. 
mmon window glass, 10 by 
mon window giass,16 by 24 
mon window glass, 24 by 30.. 
Common window glass above that. 


BRVaRLaSBRREIeseasaseersesa 
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agegaugasksezasusees 


s Free. 
Š j 20 
20 61.94 
20 45.68 
20 50 
ae — —— Free, 32.91 
tS, trees, CC ede seeds eee r Free. 20 


INDIVIDUAL EVIDENCE AS TO THE WHOLESALE ROBBERY. 


A number of importers from the principal cities of the United States 
and especially from New York came to Washington to protest against 
the passage of the McKinley bill. About sixty were present at one 
meeting of the committee, and they told some positive, palpable, and 
pune’ truths, When each gentleman rose to k he announced 

business and his address, and as each showed that the McKinley 
bill increased the duties on goods used by poor people ten to twenty 
times their present amount, the iniquity and robbery of the bill be- 
came apparent. The testimony of these prominent importers was 


2 down and published, and here are the statements made by a few 


R. H. Ewart (linen). The McKinley bill would double the rate of duty on 
linen, I think the increase needless, as there are no linen manufactories in this 


country. 

E. Stroebel (glassware). I bad an invoice yesterday, on which the duty was 

Just 8183 under the McKinley bill, 

eee (lamp goods, 187 Duane street). I received an invoice of small 

cer neys on Mond the 

wey bill chimneys 

was 2 800. They are sold now at 7 cents a dozen. Under the new rate they 

wou 

Alphonse D. Reisthal (lamp 3 Murray street). On ch goods used 
by poor people the specific duties amount to from 200 to 1,400 Per cent. On 
staple goods the duty is practically B open sy: „and gives domestic manu- 
3 — opportunity to double and treble their prices if they complete their 

on. 

tav Blumenthal (buttons, No. 384 Broadway). A small tuyos ot paars 
buttons and a few others which arrived to-day for me paid a duty of 
The same invoice would have to pay a duty of $5,187.60 under the McKinley 
bill. The market value of these was $1,600.80, 
E. F. Anderson (crockery, 49 Barclay street). The bill will increase the duty 
on white ware from 55 to 66} per cent., and on decorative ware from 60 to 74 
per cent. 

P. B, Werrall (textile fabrics, 451 Broadway). The bill would increase the 
duty on our goods from 50 to 100 per cent., and the lower class of goods used by 
working ple would be most affected. 

Ernest Werner (worsteds, Franklin and Church streets), The bill would pro- 
hibit the importation of everything but the finest grade of worsteds. 

John Bernheimer (woolens, Ita cloths, serges, and linings, 75 Leonard 
street). The new tariff would be PORU, especially on low grades of goods. 
The rate on them would be nearly double. 

D. A. Van Horn (window glass, 131 Franklin street). The billadvancescommon 
window glass 14 per cent., aud goes back to an obsolete method of collecting u 
duty which was set aside by the United Statescourt six years ago. On common 
ground glass there is an advance of from 45 to 165 per cent., and on common 
enamel glass from 45 to 407 per cent. 

L. Lehman (fancy glassware, 60 and 62 Murray street). The biil would in- 
crease the duty on ordinary beer and wine glasses from 45 to 200 cent, It 
would shut out all imported goods, and manufacturers here could charge 7534 

rice they wished to. It would not affect fancy glassware not used here at all. 

t would make small decorative articles, such as are now bought by poor peo- 
ple for 10 and 15 cents, cost $1. 

Francis Spies (Portland cement, 36 Broadway). The r duty on cement 
is about 21 cents on the barrel. The administrative bill and the McKinley bill 
combined would 88 an increase of about a cent, 

Charles P. McCielland (corsets, 40 and 42 Wall street). The bill increases 
the rate on corsets from 35 to 50 per cent. This is not protection, but prohibi- 
tion. The domestic manufacture to-day exceeds the Import in the ratio of 8 to 
Jawu is a good argument that the import does not hurt the domestic man 

turer. > 


Monopolists and manufacturers have extracted vast sums of money 
from the farmers of our country because of the present tariff laws. Co- 
lossal fortunes, millionaire palaces, Lucullus feasts, bedizened coaches, 
and campaign corruption funds are someof the results of the iniquitous 
system which under the name of protection allows the lords of the 
furnaces, the magnates of the manufactories, the bosses of the mills, 
and the barons of the trusts to keep the farmer prostrate in this land 
of the free and home of the brave.“ But it seems they are not con- 
tent with their power and success, but many of them are daily guilty of 


INSULT AND INJUSTICE TO FARMERS 


in the prices they charge them and in the sales they make them. 

Almost every protected industry in the United States which a few 
weeks ago was beseeching the Committee on Ways and Means for more 
protection“ is now advertising to sell abroad at retail cheaper than 
it will sell at home at wholesale. This is the way the A ican con- 
sumer is made to pay a higher price than the foreign consumer. This 
is the way the sham and pretense of the tariff system is shown, for if 
the American manufacturer can sell his goods in Europe from 10 to 
50 per cent. cheaper than in the United States, where is the necessity 
or the justification for the high rate of protection“ now allowed? 

The export supplement of the Engineering and Mining Journal and 
also the Tariff Reform Journal, both published in New York,show that 
on plows ofall kinds the discount to the foreign buyer is 30 per cent., and 
on other farm and garden implements the foreign buyer is allowed to 
purchase from 10 to 50 per cent. cheaper than home buyers, This out- 
rage on the farmers of our country can not be condemned too severely. 
There are hundreds of articles named in these journals which I now 
hold in my hand, and they contain eee e to Repub- 
licans who have voted for a 3 of a century in favor of proteet- 
ing’? these manufacturers who charge their countrymen from 10 to 50 
per cent. more than they do foreigners. 

I give below a few of the articles, with the rate of tariff daty and 
the price charged in home markets and in foreign markets. 

In every case the foreign price” is retail for a single article (or 
package), free on board in New York City, while the domestic price 
is for large wholesale lots at factory, freight or express to be paid by the 
buyer: 


nij 


Inhome | To for- 


Articles. market. | eigners. 
CULTIVATORS—PROTECTED 45 PER CENT. 
Wheel hoe, cultivator-rake, and plow . .. . soe =| $11.00 $8. 40 
All-steel horse hoe and cultivator, with wheel 8.00 6.75 
All-steel plain cultivator, with wheel. . . . . . .... . ... . 7.20 4.50 
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Articles. In home] To for- 


market. | eigners. 
RAKES AND TEDDEES—PROTECTED 45 PER CENT. 
$14.21 
17.12 
2 
6. 75 
PLOWS—PROTECTED 45 PER CENT. 
‘Two-horse— 

A 22 22 

y ou 7. 
Chilled, = 6.30 5. 67 
10.50 9.45 
7.70 6.93 
7.35 6.61 
14.00 12.60 
14.60 12. 60 
58. 80 82. 92 


These are the prices that the foreign farmer has to pay for one plow, 
and the prices which the American dealer in plows has to pay in large 
lots at the factory. The foreigner pays no more freight than the 
American dealer; sea freights are cheap. 


Articles. 


SHOVELS—PROTECTED 45 PER CENT. 


NG 2 $ 
Spades, cast-steel, D handles, No 2... 2 
No.3, cast-steel, long 0 AA RRDA CEER ARAS do. 


KITCHEN HOLLOW-WARE—PROTECTED I} CENTS PER POUND. 


Pat Dothorts ROLES, 0.5 sec cesceo coos severeccvovccgesoconsen, cases nevves cavers 
Round-bottom kettles, 103 inches. 
Spider, 8 inches. 


oppooo 
88888 


genes 


Similar favorable prices to the export trade are given on all other 
kinds of hollow-ware. The above are taken as samples only. 


In home| To for- 
market. | eigners. 


$30.00 $25.55 
7.50 6.35 


TYPE-WRITERS AND SEWING-MACHINES—PROTECTIVE DUTY 45 PER CENT, 


A type-writer which costs in this country $100, or, if the buyer has 
already purchased three, $90 for each additional one he may buy, can 
be bought for export for $60. 

Fine sewing-machine, which costs $27.50, can be bought for foreign 
market for $20.75. 

DOES THE TARIFF PROTECT LABOR? 

The last census shows that there are 17,392,099 of our people act- 
ually engaged in all kinds of industries, Seven million six hundred 
and seventy thousand four hundred and ninety-three are actively em- 

loyed in agriculture, 1,139,362 in professional services, 2,934,876 are 
edits and domestics, 1,810,256 are employed in trade and transpor- 
tation, 1,214,023 are carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, builders, bakers, 
plasterers, tailors, agricultural-implement makers, shoemakers, rail- 
road employés, milliners, dressmakers, and other miscellaneous occu- 
paroni 8 2,623,089 persons employed in such manufacturing 

dustries as are claimed to be benefited by a high tariff. 

Thus it appears that 14,769,010 persons, who perform six-sevenths of 
the labor done in this country, are thoroughly taxed and fleeced for the 
benefit of 2,623,089, but only a few thousand of the last-named num- 
ber receive the profits of the tariff. They are the owners of the facto- 
ries, the nabobs of the trusts, the ‘‘pools,’’? and the combines,“ 
who make often from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. per annum on their 

_ investments. 

The 2,000,000 laborers employed in manufacturing or mining are 
not protected by the tariff, because they must compete with 8,500,000 
other laborers in this country and with all the laborers of the world 
(except the Chinese, who are prohibited from coming here), and in ad- 
dition to this they are compelled to pay the increased price for cloth- 
ing, shelter, food, and home conveniences caused by the tariff. 

While there is a tariff on thousands of things, there is no tariff on 
labor. When we come to the poor laborer we find absolute free trade. 
The manufactures of Europe can not be shipped here without paying 


a high duty, but European labor and pauper labor come here without 
ying acentof duty. The tariff does not protect American labor. 
t protects the article on which it is laid by shutting out or lessening 
foreign importations. 
OUR CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE, 

We have for years been endeavoring to increase our trade with fifty 
millions of people in Central and South America and in Mexico, and 
the International American Conference held under the authority of our 
Congress has been considering this subject and other important sub- 
jects, and, after a six-month session, with eighteen Republics repre- 
sented, has but lately adjourned. 

The people from all these countries expected that our Government 
was acting in good faith with them when we invited them to send 
their delegates here, and they had aright to suppose that nothing 
would be done to disturb their deliberations or prevent the success of 
their mission; but just at the time when closer commercial relations 
between the respective countries were being considered, and the out- 
look for favorable action was good, the pending bill was reported 
containing provisions which will not only retard reciprocal arrange- 
ments, but destroy a large part of the trade now existing between our 
country and the neighboring countries south of us. 

The McKinley bill increases the rates of duty on all classes of wool 
imported into this country and thus will diminish the quantity of wool 
sent to our country from Central and South America, if it does not 
stop the supply. 

In January, 1889, there were in this country 42,599,079 sheep, and 
they produced about 245,000,000 pounds of wool, while the imports for 
the last fiscal year in all forms, wool, carpet, and clothing, is estimated 
at 350,000,000 pounds, As the amount of wool annually consumed in 
the United States is in round numbers 600,000,000 of pounds, the in- 
crease of the duties on wool will be a hardship on the people, and it is 
clear that the passage of the McKiuley bill will increase the cost of 
woolen goods and clothing. 

The bill increases dutieson carpet wools and takes silver ores cun- 
taining lead from the free-list and subjects the lead contained in the 
silver ore to a duty of 1} cents per ponnd, not for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue, but for the sole purpose of preventing these articles from 
being imported into this country. The report of the minority on the 
pending bill is very expressive on this subject, and is as follows: 

Last year we imported direct from the states and republics of Central and 
South America and the Republie cf Mexico many million pounds of this wool, 
and still more by way of London and other European ports, and from Mexico 
silver ores bearing lead to the value of $6,779,160. Our total importations of 
carpet wools from all countries amounted to 96,555,466 pounds, and our total 
importations of this kind of ore was $6,951,719. Ali this wool has been con- 
verted into carpets and other fabrics, and all these ores have been smelted in 
the United States by American workmen, and their importation has been of 
great benefit to our people, in addition to the profit realized from the trade be- 
tween the different countries, The free admission of fluxing ores from Mexico 
has enabled our citizens to establish and maintain large smelting works at El 
Paso, Tex., Argentine, Kans., Newark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo., and a great many 
other places, If this bill passes the tax upon 66,000tons of silver ore, the amount 


imported last year, will be over $672,000, which the Government does not need 
and which will benefit nobody in this country. 


Although our Republic produces so much that our sister Republics 
in Central and South America need and they produce so much that we 
need, yet our existing tariff laws prevented the International American 
Conference from arriving at a satisfactory conclusion on the subject of 
reciprocity in trade. The committee appointed by the conference, 
with the distinguished minister from Mexico, M. Romero, acting as 
chairman, made an able and exhaustive report showing that while the 
protective policy of the United States is in the way there can be no free 
trade among the nations of this hemisphere. The committee, at the 
close of the report, say: 


The manufacturing countries, as the United States of America, would have 
to abandon, at least partially, the protective policy which they have adopted 
to more or less extent, and they do not seem yet prepared to change that sys- 

$ 


tem, 
. s e . 


s * 

Therefore, while these obstaclesare in the way, it seems premature to propose 
free trade among the nations of this hemisphere. 

EUROPEAN RETALIATION HEAVIEST ON FARMERS. 

The injury to our commerce and trade produced by the tariff is not 
confined to the republics of the western hemisphere. Our country was 
for years the great commissary department of European nations. 
In those years they sent over large cargoes of machinery, wares, and 
merchandise, and took back immense quantities of our beef, pork, 
wheat, breadstuffs, etc. Our late minister to Denmark, Mr. Anderson, 
explained the situation when he reported the Danish minister as 
saying: 

America has practically nothing but her cereals, breadstuffs, and provisions 
for export, and as her high tariff prevents European countries from selling their 
manufactures and products to her people we have arranged a system of retalia- 
tion in Europe, and we bave to strike at yonr farmers and their products, as 
they furnish substantially all your nation has to sell abroad, 

England’s inspection laws, enacted expressly to discourage the im- 
portation of meat products, have diminished the use of one of our most 
important exports. In France, Germany, Denmark, and Belgium du- 
ties and inspections have been adopted solely in retaliation for the 
American tariff system, and beef from South America and Australia, 
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and wheat from India and the Argentine Republic, and breadstuffs. 
from fiye or six different sources have depressed the trade and seriously 
im the business of American farmers in European markets. 

rn has become so cheap that many Western farmers have been burn- 
ing it for fuel because it was cheaper than coal or wood. The price of 
wheat in the New York market in the beginning of the year was 85 
cents per bushel. In the same market in the year 1873 it was $1.65 
per bushel. 

The entire yield of wheat in this country in 1879 was 448,756,630 
bushels, and the average export price of wheat for that year was $1.33 
per bushel. In 1888 our total yield of wheat was 415,868,000 bushels, 
and the average export price of wheat for that year was 85 cents per 
bushel. It will not do, therefore, to say that the price of wheat has 
been reduced by overproduction, for the above figures show that the 
yield of wheat in our country in 1888, when it sold at 85 cents per 
bushel, was 33,000,000 bushels less than it was in 1879, when it sold 
for $1.33 per bushel. 

The principal cause of the reduction of the price of corn and wheat 
and other cereals is the bad legislation of the Congress of the United 
States on certain great questions that directly affect the interest of the 
farmer. During the time that the Republicans have controlled legis- 
lation since the civil war, for they have had one or both branches of 
Congress or the President for more than a quarter of a century, they 
have legislated continually in the interest of manufacturers, million- 
aires, and railroads, and not for the farmer or the laboring man. 

I shall not stop now to show in detail how many millions of acres of 
the public lands were donated to railroad corporations by Republican 
Congresses or how Government bonds that were purchased at a reduced 
price with greenbacks were exempted from taxation and ordered by 
Congress to be redeemed in gold; neither will I attempt to tell of the 
millions of dollars made annually by protected manufacturers, but I 
will simply let the census reports give the facts to show that the 
farmers of our country have pros; far more under a low tariff than 
they have under a high tariff. 

EFFECT OF LOW TARIFF AND HIGH TARIFF ON THE FARMERS. 

From 1850 to 1860 the average tariff rate was from 18 per cent. to 27 
per cent. By the census of 1850 the estimated value of farms in the 
United States was $3,271,575,426. In 1860 the value was estimated 
at $6,645,045,007, showing an increased value during this decade of 
$3,373, 469,581, or more than 100 percent. In 1862 the average tariff 
rate was raised to 40 per cent. In 1870 the value of the farms of the 
United States was estimated at $9,262,803,861, showing an increase 
during the decade of $2,617,758,861, or less than 40 per cent. In 
1880 the value of farms was estimated at $10,197,096,776, being an in- 
crease during this decade of $939,292,915, or within a fraction of only 
9 per cent. 

The value of the live-stock in the United States in 1850 was estimated 
at $544,180,566. In 1860 it was valued at $1,089,329,915. The in- 
crease during the decade was $545, 149,349, or over 100 per cent. In 
1870 it was estimated at $1,525,276,547, being an increase during the 
decade of $435, 946,542, or less than 40 per cent. In 1880 the live-stock 
was valued at $1,500,464,609, being a decrease during the decade of 
nearly $25,000,000, or more than 1} per cent. 

What the census of 1890, now being taken, will show for the farmers 
no mortal man can tell. 

We know that they are filled with distress and discontent; that their 
homesteads are being mortgaged; that their indebtedness is increasing; 
that the value of their farms is decreasing; that hundreds of farms have 
been abandoned in the New England States and hundreds of others 
sold at ruinous prices, and that, according to the report of the statisti- 
cian of the Department of Agriculture, the farm price of corn has 
shrunk from 63 cents per bushel in 1881 to 28 cents per bushel this 
year; the farm price of wheat has diminished from $1.19 that year 
to 69 cents per bushel this year; the farm price of oats from 46 cents 
that year to 23 cents this year; the farm price of hay from $11 per 
ton that year to $7 per ton this year, and that the market price of all 
kinds of live stock has been very much decreased. 

TARIFF OFFSPRING. 

Twenty-five years of high protective tariff have brought tramps 
and strikes and lockouts in a country where they were never known 
before. They have caused a mortgage indebtedness to be heaped on 
the farmers of Ohio amounting to $300,000,000 and a mortgage indebt- 
edness on the real estate of Illinois amounting to $402,000,000. In Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and in most of the States of the Northwest from 20 
to 50 per cent. of the improved farms are heavily mortgaged, and Brad- 
street in his valuable and reliable journal declares that — 

Recent investigation by the State authorities of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts show that an alarming number of farms in fair condition 
and once owned by thrifty farmers are abandoned entirely and turned over to 
the bramble and the thistles, untenanted and unrentable. 

With these appalling facts before us and with a knowledge that the 
tariff, like an iron wall, prevents proper trade and commerce between 
our country and the republics of Central and South America and is 
fast reducing our trade and business with Enropean nations, every 
patriot should admit that the day for enlarging the American tariff 
system should end, and all lovers of equal and exact justice to all men 
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and exclusive privileges to none should sincerely and earnestly do all 
that can be done to correct existing evils and to restore prosperity to 
our country, and confidence and hope and happiness to the people. 

In the dark days of the French Revolution Madame Roland said, 
“O Liberty ! Liberty! how many crimes are committed in thy 
name!” May we not say now with equal truth, O Tariff! Tariff! how 
many lies are told in thy name! 

The logic of the pending bill is the logic of the highwayman 


That they should take who hare the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


The purpose of the bill is to redeem the pledges of the Republican 
party, pay its financial obligations and prepare for future emergencies. 
The effect of the bill, if passed, will be to set up the classes over the 
masses and make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
REMEDIES, 

I can not close my remarks withont suggesting remedies for the try- 
ing ordeal through which the people are passing and for the crisis 
which now confronts our country. There should be an immediate ref- 
ormation and reduction of tariff taxes and such revenue as is required 
in the honest and economical administration of the Government should 
be raised from internal-revenue taxes and duties on articles of luxury, 
exempting as far as possible and making cheaper all articles needed by 
the masses of the people, 

There should be free coinage of silver, so as to make it more plenti- 
ful, and silver should be placed on an equality with gold as to coinage, 
bullion, and certificates, and every effort to demonetize silver or stop 
its coinage should be condemned and op 

Trusts and combines that control the price of live-stock or farm prod- 
ucts should be prohibited by law or by a constitutional amendment, 
with heavy penalties to secure its enforcement. ‘‘Gambling in fut- 
ures,” by selling that which does not exist, thus interfering with farm 
products and establishing an injurious and fictitious price, should be 
prohibited by law, and the heaviest fines and imprisonment imposed 
for a violation of the law. 

I know my remedies will not be heeded by a political party which 
now controls the Presidency and both branches of Congress, but I wish 
to remind you who sit on the other side of this House that under our 
system of Government, thank God, there is a power higher and 
stronger than you; ıt is the power of the people, the power of the 
sovereigns of this land who dressed you and me in a little brief au- 
thority, and when they command we must obey. Their wrath is fast 
gathering and soon it will burst upon you like a tornado, and when 
the sunshine succeeds the storm at the next November election you 
will realize the force of the sentiment, ‘* Thou art weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting.” 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. BINGER HERMANN. 


OF OREGON, 
Wednesday, May 21, 1890, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. %16) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : The American people for two hundred years have 
been experimenting with every known fruit, plant, herbage, textile, 
and seed of any commercial value known to the temperate or tropical 
zones, 

Not only this, but in American legislation the economic theory of 
protection has been applied to the various productions of our soil, and 
we possess a statistical record of the development and growth of each, 
as well as of their consumption and exportation. We know the extent 
of this production when tariffs were low and when tariffs were high 
and when our nation was at war and when it was in 

We have now demonstrated to a certainty which of these productions 
are susceptible of development and those which, under like physical 
conditions, are incapable of profitabledevelopment. The nation, dur- 
ing the last one hundred years, has been liberal and patient in its ex- 
perimentation. Almost every production of our soil which for any 
length of time was stimulated and protected from its foreign compet- 
itor has attained a sturdy growth. From being articles upon which 
the duty was originaliy in effect a tax, many of them have reached 
such proportions in the market as not only to supply the demand and 
to compete at home, but to bear transportation across the oceans, and 
in the far-distant foreign market have overcome the competitive price 
of the like article of foreign production and driven it from a frea and 
equal contest for the supremacy. 7 j 

To this encouraging success there has been one notable excepticn, and 
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that is the sugar-cane production of the United States. With all the 
—.— inducement and reward of a tariff protection for nearly one 
undred on the one hand anda close study of physical tions 
on the other, and with the greatest and best market of the world for 
a customer, the cultivation of the cane at this late day in the century is 
still restricted to a very limited area. Outside of Louisiana, and there 
but a portion, and a very small production in Florida and Texas, no 
other success is recorded in the United States. There is an inherent 
difficulty. It exists in the unfavorable conditions of the climate. It 
is not warmenough. In Cuba, the West Indies, and other tropical and 
subtropical climates—where the sugar-cane grows in luxuriance and 
yields twice the result in sugar = acre as with us—the temperature 
Furies from 75° to 79°, while in Louisiana it varies from 65° to 69°. 

The sugar yield of Louisiana in 1889 was 350,000,000 pounds, while 
the demand, or, in other words, the actual consumption, in the United 
States equals 3,042,502,670 pounds. There wasimported last year from 
foreign countries 2,692,502,670 pounds. Our home production—and 
this includes not only all the cane sugar, but all tke sorghum and beet 
sugar product—amounted to barely one-eighth of the entire market de- 
mand! The product is growing less. In 1861 Lonisiana produced 
539,830,500 pounds, and in 1889, 350,000,000 pounds. Indeed the sugar 
acreage is also actually less than in former years. In 1880 there were 
227,776 acres in cultivation, while in 1889 there were about 190,000 
acres. This is not because there is an overproduction; it is not be- 
cause the home market is unremunerative, for it is conceded that not 
only is all the home product consumed here, leaving a deficiency of 92 
per cent. to be supplied from foreign fields and factories, but that the 
market price yields a satisfactory A ary Each year our importations 
increase, while the home supply diminishes. It is not because the pro- 
tective duty has not been high enough to discourage the foreign import 
and encourage the home product, since it is found that the foreign pro- 
ducer can afford to pay the duty and transportation, too, for the priv- 
ilege of entering our home market, and still he is able tocompete with us. 

Our producer receives 2 cents on each pound of his yield, which is 
paid by the foreign producer, but in the end by the consumers, and 
still he can not diminish the foreign import nor increase his own sup- 
ply. In order that the American product may be protected, with a 
view to an enlarged development, every nd of the 2,692,502,670 
pounds of foreign sugar coming to our shores is faxed 2 cents per 
pound. If protection should continue longer it is now seriously con- 
sidered whether it would not be far more just to the sixty millions of 
American consumers that we pay the 2 cents per pound merely on the 
350,000,000 pounds of sugar actually produced here. If our planters 
produce more they will receive more. They now receive 2 cents more 
than the foreign producer and they will still receive 2 cents more. 
Everything has been done that is possible to do to stimulate the home 
production, but it is now almost conclusively established that the in- 
dustry, in Louisiana at least, is incapable of stimulation and further 
development. This being thought to be true no believer in protection 
as a principle can further support the continuance of a duty on sugar 
imports. To do so is to be inconsistent. 

We declare that as a practical result of the principle protection be- 
gets production, since it fosters and stimulates any industry which is 
capable of development. It restricts the home market to the home 
product, by imposing a tax on the rival foreign product, and thus less- 
ens competition with the former, upon the theory and with the hope 
that this policy will enable an infant home industry to develop and 
increase in productive power, and, as its productiveness increases, com- 
petition will follow as æ result, and soon the consumer will enjoy in 
the home market, what alone the foreign market did supply, and upon 
terms as favorable, while at the same time he has aided in concentrat- 
ing wealth in his own country and in creating industries for useful and 

table employment of our own people. We believe that by bring- 

the workshop to the farm we can diminish the distance between 
the farm and the market. The market fullows the workshop. That 
country which has its fields farthest from its manufactories and fur- 
naces is poor in proportion as the distance is great. The power and 
greatness and glory of our nation are due more to the observance of this 
principle than to all other causes combined. 

Duties were once imposed for revenue purposes on coffee and tea im- 
portations. Such products could not be produced here by any amount 
of protection, and when the revenues were no lenger required the tax 
was removed, and this additional cost upon the consumer reduced the 
—— in the market to thatextent. The removal ofthis duty was justi- 

and demanded also on the ground that these two products had 
become substantially necessaries of life. Whenever, therefore, it be- 
comes established that a duty is imposed upon such an article the like 
of which can not be successfully produced by our own people then we 
can no longer defend the duty, and it should be removed. It fails to 
be protective and remains simply a tariff for revenue only. The 
reasoning as to coffee and tea will apply to sugar. 

We have a population now of 65,000,000. These people all consume 
sugar. There is none so poor as not to use it. Once a luxury even in 
our own land, it now ranks as one of the every-day necessities of every 
American household. Examine the grocery supplies of the poorest 
family, and it will be found that sugar follows fiour in order as to cost, 
and third in orderif meat be included in the list. The duty or tax 


im and collected on sugar ory neice into the United States amounts 
to 000,000 in each year and is constantly increasing. This is $1 
to every man, woman, and child in the nation! It is a pure revenue 
tax. We no longer require this money for governmental purposes. 
We have whisky, tobacco, and a variety of other products which are 
not which we tax, including many which are luxuries and 
chiefly consumed in the mansions of the rich. 

There is no longer a necessity to impose a burden upon the food of 
the people. We say that the necessaries of life must be free. 

If the $65,000,000 paid on foreign are not needed why should 
they be collected from the people? y should every poor family in 
the nation be compelled to pay 2 cents a pound on his sugar to sustain 
and benefit eleven hundred rich planters in the South? Why should 
nine-tenths of our consumption be taxed to support only one-tenth of 
like consumption? We exclaim against monopolies and the baneful 
influence of rings and trusts and combines, and we have pledged our 
constituents to tear them out root and branch and annihilate them 
wherever we can do so by legislative penalties. Ifwecan not entirely 
extirpate them let us impose such restrictions upon their avarice and 
high-handed exactions that the American consumer may freely enter 
the market place and buy not only pure and wholesome and unadul- 
terated food, but that he may pay an honest and fair price for the same, 
and uot be throttled by the extortions of an infamous beef ring, sugar 
combine, or flour trust. 

On the other hand we insist also that the honest producer shall have 
the same chance for a square deal in the market, and that he too shall 
be protected from the boycott of speculative dealers and rascally 
syndicates who corner the market, drive out and combine against the 
small farmer or stock raiser, and then dictate unconscionable prices 
to a helpless public, while they, a few, become rich at the expense of 
the many. How can we consistently with such pledges and in sup- 
port of such just principles continue to foster and protect at so great a 
cost to the country the cane-sugar industry of one State of the Union 
any more than we can do the same for another product of a few at the 
expense of the many ? 

When it was proposed in the last Congress to abolish the protective 
duties on wool and lumber and hops, my constituents in Oregon, who 
are deeply concerned in these industries, which have grown marvelously 
under protection, confidently looked to the people of Louisiana and 
Texas and Florida for aid. 

They naturally reasoned that as they were contributing their por- 
tion of the $65,000,000 to protect the sugar interests of the South in 
return these people would gratefully and magnanimously extend reci- 
procity to our people on the Pacific, Northwest, and elsewhere in the 
nation where required. We pleaded with them and submitted evi- 
dence conclusive that if British Columbia were permitted to invade 
our markets with its free lumber our magnificent industries would 
cease and our numerous highly improved and costly mills would be 
valueless, and the milling towns would be deserted, and the lumber 
fleets would be idle, and many thousands of our industrious, well paid, 
and contented laborers would be deprived of employment, and the rich 
forests would no longer contribute to the up-building of our own 
country. 

We reminded them of another great industry with us which they 
proposed to jeopardize, our sheep husbandry. We explained to them 
that a large portion of our area as well as climate was peculiarly ada 

to this industry and that great pastures now most profitably ut 

for shi ing are largely unfitted for other purposes, Figures were 
cited in exhibit of the annual exports of wool from every shipping point 
and warehouse in the State, and the amount of money which went into 
the pockets of every farmer and tradesman among us, and we called 
attention to the number of people who would suffer financially if free 
trade was permitted as to wool and the cheap wools of Australia and 
New Zealand could compete on equal terms in the American markets 
with American wool. 

All these appeals, however, were in vain. They closed their eyes 
and their ears, and, while ruthlessly removing every protection to the 
industries of the North, placed ahigh protection wall around the sngar 
and rice of the South. This was not just. It was not even good party 
politics, for as it is with parties so it is with individuals, that ‘‘hon- 
esty is the best policy.” Retribution did follow swift and terrible. 
The people administered the rebuke, and that party which was the 
majority is now the minority. We who constitute the majority, how- 
ever, propose to be more considerate of the interests and appeals of 
other industries than our own. In regard to sugar, we offer a bounty 
to its producers in the hope that the failures of the past may be over- 
come by further trial. 

It is said that the property of the Southern planters is valued at 
$100,000,000, and that it they are left to the mercy of free-trade compe- 
tition—with no countervailing assistance for some period at least--they 
will be overwhelmed by disaster and bankruptcy. They insist in 
their own behalf that with the recent and more improved methods in 
cultivation anil manufacture they will be able successfully to com- 
pete with the foreign grower of sugar, if encouraged by their own na- 
tion awhile longer. They are our own people and their wealth isa 
part of the national wealth. Their prosperity will be our prosperity. 
The bounty proposed on the present American sugar product will 
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amount to $7,000,000, and when we count the reduction by the re- 
moval of the present tariff on foreign imports and the decrease of the 
refinery prices we have a saving of more than $50,000,000 to the con- 
sumer, 

The planters generally object to this legislation, and they resist and 
criticise a bounty, and yet we ask them toexplain the difference between 
the specific sum to be paid directly to them from the Treasury on the 
amount of sugar actually produced by them at the rate of 2 cents per 
pound and the duty of 2 cents which the foreign producer must pay to 
compete with our planters, which adds that much of an increase on the 
selling price of the home product, and hence reaches the planter’s 
pocket almost as direct and fully as protective as the bounty. 

To the planter there is substantially no difference, while to the peo- 
ple of the country there is an aggregate saving far in excess of $50,000, - 
000. Sugar to the consumer will be cheaper by more than 2 cents per 
poun; as a large profit now going to the refineries will also be saved. 

encouraging the Southern industry we do not negleet the growing 
production of the sorghum of Kansas and Nebraska and Missouri, nor 
the sugar-beet of California. 

It is claimed that these products are being manufactured into a 
superior grade of sugar, and that as improved methods are introduced 
larger yields and better qualities result to the grower and manufact- 
urer. In Kansas the sorghum product owes its present success to the 
stimulating influence of a bounty paid by the State. In Californiathe 
beet sugar owes its success thus far to the patronage of the great Ha- 
waiian Island eane-sugar planter—Claus Spreckels. Our friends of the 
California beet-sugar industry favor the protective duty on foreign 
sugar imports, except as to the Hawaiian Islands, and earnestly oppose 
a bounty forthe home sugar product. Theysay, ‘‘If the bounty prin- 
ciple is correct why not apply it to other things? Why not apply it 
to wool until that article is produced in this country to the extent of 
the people’s wants?” This method of argument is begging the ques- 
tion. It proceeds upon a false premise. 

Wool has been demonstrated to be capable of development in propor- 
tion as it is encouraged by a protective tariff. Sugar has not. Wool 
has increased in uctiveness as a tariff was high and decreased as a 
tariff was low. (referring to cane sugar, which has been tried 
for nearly a century) is limited practically to a part only of one State, 
and even there the product is less now than it was twenty-five years 
ago. Wool, on the contrary, is limited only by the boundaries of the 
nation. It is a national industry. Taking the number of sheep by 
groups of States, we have the following in 1884: 


Total in United States ............001..s0rerssssarsvessereverenscosestasseceqenecsnsers 50, 


The extent of the wool industry throughout the United States may 
be seen from the following: 


Value of 2 when 8 z 
While we only produced one-eighth of the sugar cónsumption, we 
uced more than one-half of the wool used by our people. We had 
10,019,392 of increased valuation on sheep last year over the year before. 
In 1888 the sheep in the United States were valued at $90,640,369, and 
in 1889 they had increased to a valuation of $100,659,761. The owners 
of sugar plantations in the South number about eleven hundred per- 
sons, while the owners of flocks of sheep exceed one million persons. 
Had the reduction of 1883 not been made on wool its increased produc- 
tion would have been 100 per cent. in ten years. 

We need not hesitate to adopt the policy of a sugar bounty. It will 
prove a great national blessing and will not be required beyond fifteen 
years. The history of the bounty on sugar production in Europe is an 
interesting one. France and Germany took the lead and now they are 
exporters of sugar instead of importers. As soon as a bounty system 
we poe in force the 8 9 was at gr advanced to the front 
an me successfi m the beginning. Its great has all 
been secured during the past eighteen years. In 1879 the output of 
sugar in Germany amounted to 576,180,300 kilograms (2 pounds and 
3 ounces) and the salable products of raw sugar and molasses to 559,- 
806,600 kilograms. In 1889—ten years later—the output of sugar in 
mass was 1,165,346,900 kilograms, and the salable products of raw 
sugar and molasses amounted to 1,145,693,600 kilograms, showing an 
increase in ten years of more than 100 per cent. 

It is also shown that as the industry advances and becomes better 
understood the farmers take the lead. In 1879 the factories raised 
two-thirds of all the sugar product, but in 1889 over one-half was 
raised by the farmers themselves, and these farms are usually small 
holdings from 1 to 10 acres in extent, As the domestic production in- 
creased the importation of. foreign sugars diminished. In 1879 Ger- 


many imported 2,983,000 while in 1889 it imported only 
1,907,800 kilograms. It also followed that as the home supply in- 
creased the exportation of sugars increased. In 1879 Germany 
sold to other nations rebate sugars, including raw sugar, candy-sugar, 
and other hard sugars, an amount equaling 134,224,500 kilograms, 
while in 1889, ten years later, her sales increased to 592,226,600 kilo- 
grams, an increase of more than 441 per cent. 

The more sugars produced the more rebates on tions increased 
and the less in the aggregate the bounty taxes amounted to, as is shown 
by the fact that the taxes and customs duties in 1879 capita aver- 
aged 15 marks, or a little more than 27 cents in United States money, 
while in 1889 they had decreased so that they averaged 15 cents per 
capita, a decrease of 12 cents per head. The more the sugar increased 
the more commonly it was used among the people. Once it was a lux- 
ury; now it is an every-day article of food. In 1879 the domesticcon- 
sumption of sugar per capita was abont14 pounds, while in 1889 it had 
increased to 17 pounds per head. 

The sugar-growers of the South concede the favorable results of a 
bounty wherever tried, and they are convinced that the benefits to 
them will be equal to protection if a sufficient time can be guarantied. 
Governor Warmoth, an extensive planter of Louisiana, when before 
the Ways and Means Committee, in answer to questions, said: 


You give us a bounty of 2 cents a pound and give us a guaranty thatthe next 
8 will not come here and repeal it. If you can do that I will take a 
aunty. 


In answer to another question, he said: 
So far as I am concerned I would just as soon have a bounty as a tariff. 


The present measure fixes a limitation for the duration of the bounty 
at fifteen years, and it is unreasonable to assume that when once 
adopted and great enterprises under it are inaugurated any Congress 
would likely enact unfriendly legislation to impair the public confi- 
dence or injure vested interests. 

Nor is a bounty necessary for other products, for, unlike sugar, they 
are more easily capable of development. Protection accomplishes its 
mission with them. In 1889 we raised 125,000,000 bushels more corn 
than in 1888. We raised 74,692,000 bushels more wheat last year than 
the year before. We raised 48,780,000 bushels more oats last year than 
the year previous. In view of these facts why make a comparison be- 
tween wool, and wheat, and corn, with sugar as to bounty ? 

No citizen of the Pacific coast, desirous of success there for the beet- 
sugar industry, can favor a continuance of the present revenue policy 
as to imports, especially as it applies to the reciprocity treaty 
with the Sandwich Islands. So long as free importation of sugar from 
these islands is permitted, so long the farmers of our coast may as well 
abandon all hope for beet sugar there. In the first place island su 
is produced cheaper than our people can ever preduce the home article. 
The labor on the plantation is Chinese and Kanaka principally. 
The wages are low and cost of living merely nominal. The soil is fer- 
tile and the temperature of the climate well adapted for the highest 
development of the sugarcane. The cost of tion by sea is 
a small item per cargo. The industry there is in the hands of wealthy 
syndicates and firms who are exclusive monopolists of the entire sugar 
yield. They constitute an imperial trust, and are able to 8 yes prices 
up or put them down on the consumers of our coast until all eompeti- 
tors are Ne or driven into bankruptey. What possible hope, 
then, to build up the beet-sugar industry among our farmers with such 
hard conditions to contend against? The Government virtually pays 
this monopoly a bounty of 2 cents a pound for the sugar it exports to 
San Francisco. While all other foreign producers pay a duty of 2 cents 
to enter our market, these island people enter it free, and then tax on 
the consumers as an addition to their already large profits a sum equal 
to the duty. 

It was the design of our Government when it negotiated the treaty 
of reciprocity to make sugar not only free to the Pacific coast people, 
but cheaper, in order to foster a profitable commerce between the isl- 
ands and the Pacific. But the plantations soon went into the control 
of grasping monopolists, and they, like all monopolists and tyrants, 
proposed to make the best of the situation for themselves regardless of 
others’ welfare. The Oregon farmer pays as much for his sugar im- 
ported free from the Sandwich Islands as does the New York or Iowa 
farmer on sugar which has paid to the Government an import tax of 
2 cents per pound. 

If free-trade sugar is good enough for California and Oregon, why 
not good enough for New York and Iowa? If reciprocity treaties can 
build up a commerce with the Hawaian Islands, why can not reeiproc- 
ity treaties do the same with Cuba? So far as our consumers are con- 
cerned it has been a treaty to build monopolies, and not to favor the 
people. 

These island sugar trusts are naturally opposed to any change in 
the present tariff on sugar. They want all other foreign sugar imports 
heavily taxed, as that keeps up a high price on the consumer and pro- 
tects them in their extortionate figures. If foreign sugars, however, 
have free entry at all ports of the United States, we shall on the Pa- 
cifie coast at once experience the advantage of competition, as then 
it will be a contest for trade on equal terms. Now the free sugar from 
the islands is master of the field west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
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even can afford to reach as far east as Kansas City and St. Louis, and 
there compete with duty-paid sugar. 

Is it surprising, then, that this monopoly should be here at the Capi- 
tal to oppose a change in the existing sugar schedule? But there isa 
second item for consideration in this beet-sugar subject which is of in- 
terest to the Pacific coast, We hear it said that already is beet sugar 
an established industry there, and that to remove the protective duty, 
and even substitute a bounty, will be the death-knell to further efforts 
on the part of enterprising men who have studied the subject carefully 
and have expended large sums of money among the tarmers to encourage 
sugar-beet farming, and that as a result already hundreds of tons of 
sugar are manulactured. The tariff will continue to stimulate this de- 
velopment, until soon California can furnish the whole United States 
with a cheap sugar. 

Who is it that makes these well wordedand delusive promises? Who 
is it that is expending so much money to build up a beet-sugar trade 
on our coast? Who is it that expresses so much solicitude for the future 
success of beet- sugar in the event of the removal of the tariff on sugar? 

It is the sugar-cane monopolists of the Sandwich Islands. It is the 
sugar trustof California, which above all things, temporal orspiritual, is 
supremely interested in maintaining a monopoly through which its 
members have been made millionaires and the consumers of sugar have 
derived no corresponding benefit. 

The owner of the largest beet-sugar factory in California is himself 
jointly or severally the owner of one-fourth of the plantations on the 
Sandwich Islands. Why, it may be asked, should these island planters 
and monopolists of the cane-sugar trade, which already sends to the 
coast three times as much as is consumed there, be so extremely de- 
sirous of building up a rival industry on the coast? What motive can 
these men have to induce Pacific coast farmers to cultivate the sugar- 
beet? What inducement can capitalists have to invest in the building 
of sugar factories on our coast? With the powerful island sugar trust 
standing ready with its vast surplus of cheap sugar and some of its 
shrewdest copartners in possession of the largest beet-sugar factory in 
operation, what remote chance for existence could a rival competitor 
have under such circumstances? ; 

The only factory which has so far successfully maintained itself is 
the Spreckelsconcern. Others have gone down which did not have the 
same paternal influence. And others will continue to go down which 
aspire to exist in the face of such an all-powerful and Government- 
aided monopoly. No wonder these people do not wish to exchange a 
protective tariff for a bounty on beet sugar! The beet sugar in which 
they are interested will thrive much better in friendly union with their 
own free island sugar and against all other tariff-taxed sugar; but the 
beet sugar of any one else will have a rough road to travel. With the 
tariff removed all sugars will come in free and then there will bea 
fair and an even race in the market for bounty-paid beet sugar. The 
present sugar trust will no longer possess the power to choke to death 
any rival industry which may attempt to compete. It will have other 
competitors to engage, and beet sugar, being aided by a bounty, as in 
Germany, will, as there, overtake all other sugars. 

This explains why it is on the one hand that the beet-sugar factories 
of California so bitterly oppose a bounty for the displacement of the 
existing protective tariff and on the other hand why it is that the 
sugar monopoly of the Sandwich Islands advocates the taxing of sugar 
imports from other lands, while it is permitted to enter its own sugars 
free. This further explains why it is that there is no hope for beet 
sugar as a great industry on our coast so long as it must compete with 
free sugar from the islands and taxed sugar elsewhere. Our coast— 
California and Oregon and Washington—with its rich alluvial lands 
and equal temperature, has no superior on the globe for beet culture, 
not even Germany; and it is not an idle boast to assert, that with a 
bounty paid and the tariff removed, our people could ere long supply 
the demand of the entire nation with domestic sugar. 

I voted a short time since for very stringent legislation in prevention 
and punishment of trusts, but when sugar is voted on the free-list that 
one act will destroy the most gigantic and merciless trust of the whole 
lot. The time has come when these leeches on the commercial body 
must die. Public condemnation is loud and earnest in their execra- 
tion. There is a belief in the minds of the people that the few are 
defrauding the many, That monopolies are absorbing the business 
and lite of every community is becoming more apparent. Public spirit, 
enterprise, and energy are everywhere commendable. They are the 
motive power to progress. When, however, they are throttled in the 
hands of the many and do pliant service for an avaricious and power- 
ful few, they become engines of oppression to the poor and the weak; 
they become tyrants in all the avenues of trade, and soon stifle instead 
of stimulating the exertions of society. 

The more we distribute the rewards of traffic the more we incite to 
increased effort. This country will be free and happy and great in pro- 

rtion as the many are busy and prosperousand free. It behooves the 

onest law-maker to investigate the evils which so thickly underlie our 

and when he concludes upon the remedy let him have the 

cou the independence, and the moral conviction to hew straight 

to the line, until victory full and complete shall bring restored confi- 
dence to all trades, while richest blessings will be his own reward. 
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HON. O. A. O. MoOLELLAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 22, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R.9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties ou imports— 


Mr. McCLELLAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill reported to us for consideration by the 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee presents questions of the 
most vital importance, that have engaged the consideration of our most 
thoughttul statesmen and students of political economy from the organ- 
ization of our Government down to the present time. 

For years enthusiasts and reformers have agitated and philanthro- 
pists have devoted their lives and fortunes to consider the question of 
how the relations between labor and capital could be adjusted upon a 
basis of strict justice and equality. 

The great diversity of opinion among them regarding the causes of 
the many inequalities with which we are confronted, the great diffi- 
culty of getting a united and definite political purpose out of the masses 
ot mankind, on account of their lack of knowledge, and prejudices, and 
the timidity and selfishness of the educated and thinking classes, make 
the acceptance of an equitable adjustment almost impossible, 

Never betore have these financial questions so occupied the attention 
of our people or been so much discussed as they are at the present time, 
and a man would be wise, indeed, who could put forward a new idea 
or suggest a new remedy. 

All the suggestions so far adopted by the Government have failed to 
satisfy the people. Uneasiness, discontent, and unrest universally pre- 
vail. Is not our system of taxation defective, unsound, and unjust? 
Can it be so adjusted as to do justice toall? Is not the inevitable re- 
sult of this protective system to make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer? Are not the many taxed for the benetit of the few ? 

If we increase duties the price of protected goods will be raised at 
the expense of the consumers; manufactures will be stimulated and 
this will naturally lead to overproduction; and when the home market 
is glutted and warehousesare packed with millionsot articles that can not 
be sold, then factories will close their doors, discharge their employés, 
and general ruin and bankruptcy follow, as they did in 1873. Some 
of you, gentlemen, from personal experience, perbaps, with that terri- 
ble panic, can fully realize what its effect was. 

Ingersoll, ina speech at Rockport, Ill., on the 28th of September, 
1880, in speaking of the panic of 1873, said: 

No man can imagine, all the lang: of the world can not express, what the 
peop'e of the United States suffered from 1873 to 1879. Men who considered 
themselves millionaires found that they were beggars. Men living in palaces, 
sopposing they bad enough to give sunshine to t-e winter of their age, sup- 
posing they had enough to keep all they loved in affluence and comfort, sud- 
denly found that ther were mendicants, with bonds, stocks, mort, „ all 
turned to ashes in their trembling hands. The chimneys grew cold, the fires 


in furnaces went out, the poor families were turned adrift, and the highways of 
the United States were crowded with tramps, 


I want to tell you that you can not conceive of what the American 
people suffered as they staggered over the desert of bankruptcy from 
1873 to 1879. Shall we continue a system of taxation that leads to 
such results? It is clearly in violation of the Constitution, which 
says: 

Sxc. 8. The Congress shall have power to Jay and collect taxes, duties, imposts. 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States, 

Nothing said there about laying taxes for protection; certainly not 
for the purpose of checking importations. The fathers never dreamed 
ot such a perversion, such unjust discrimination, as is provided for in 
this bill. Under it the wealth of the country will pay no taxes, but 
will receive much more protection than those who pay them. 

Is it any wonder that our highways are filled with tramps; that a 
million honest, industrious men are vainly seeking for employment; 
that a*million more are employed only occasionally, living sparingly, 
economizing, and hoping for better times; that women and girls scant- 
ily clothed and half fed, veritable white slaves, are by the thousand in 
every large city of our land working in crowded rooms at starvation 
wages; that one-half the people in our large cities are living in crowded 
tenement houses in the midst of wretchedness and squalor? Nor is it a 
wonder that the Committee on Ways and Means, knowing all these 
things, was compelled to report that there was a widespread depression 
in our land. 

Think, gentleman, what a result of this glorious system of protec- 
tion. By it these people are driven into the streets, become ‘‘floaters,’’ 
their necessities making them easy victims to be influenced by the 


` 
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ut“ fried out of the trusts and monopolies, and they are marched 
up to the polls in blocks of five” to vote the Republican ticket and 
perpetuate the system that ruined them. 

When will the bread-winners open their eyes to the injustice 
imposed upon them, lay aside their political prejudices, assert their 
manhood and independence, and demand an equal opportunity under 
the law? While this system of oppression produces widespread pov- 
erty and want on the one hand, it is the instrument by which the 
grandest fortunes ever known in the world are accumulated, fortunes 
that make the potentates of Europe turn green with envy and out- 
shine the fabled fortunes of Croesus and King Solomon and make them 
seem no larger than the widow’s mite. While no man will deny that 
the wealth of this country has greatly increased, until now we can 
justly say that we are the richest nation on earth, neither will it be 
denied that said wealth is so unequally distributed that we might with 
equal truth say we are doing all we can towards making it a nation of 
paupers. 

An equal distribution of the products of labor would bring sunshine 
and happiness to thousands of firesides that are now desolate. But 
how can that result be brought about? Certainly not by increasing 
the tariff. An increase of the tariff soas to protect manufactures must 
necessarily increase the price of the articles protected; that increased 
price must be paid by the consumers, not into the Treasury, but to the 
manufacturer, and the result of thirty years’ practice of that system is 
that five-twenty-five-thousandths of the people of the United States 
own three-fourths of nearly all the wealth of the country. 

Why should this condition of things exist in this glorious country 
of ours? We were told two years ago that the depressed condition of 
affairs was brought about by the Democratic party discussing free 
trade; that the people were frightened by the proposition, and that it 
depressed business; and you elevated your party into power by crying 
‘t British free trade.“ You now have omnipotent power. You have 
the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the Government, and 
almost a certainty of higher protection, and yet the condition is worse 
than it was then, more discontent, more complaining. The chairman 
of the committee, on reporting this bill, says: 

The committee have given monthsof investigation to the existing conditions 
of agriculture. That there is widespread depression in this industry to-day 
can not be doubted. 

Yet in his speech in presenting this bill to the House Mr. MCKINLEY 
says: 

We find ourselves at this time in a condition of independence and prosperity 
the like of which has never been witnessed at any other period in the history 
of our conntry and the like of which has no parallel in the recorded history of 
the world. 

He very guardedly says We find ourselves“ (meaning those he is 
serving, the protected class) in a condition of independence and pros- 

rity the like of which has never been witnessed,” and this condition, 

e tells us, is the result of protection. 

Never did he more truly speak. It has indeed been a marvelous era 
of prosperity forthe protected class; but to the other class, the agricult- 
urists and laborers, as he says in his report, it has been a period ot de- 
pression unknown before in the annals of our history. 

At almost the same time he was speaking, the representative of fif- 
teen hundred thousand farmers was before the Committee on Agricult- 
ure pleading in suffering and distress for relief from the widespread 
and alarming depression that has paralyzed the great agricultural in- 
terests of the country, appealing to facts shown by statistics and the 
truth of history to substantiate his statements. He certainly did not 
wish to be understood as referring to them when he sald We are in- 
dependent and prosperous.’* 

Mr. Chairman, it is not only the farmers who are here asking relief. 
Organized labor is also here in such numbers as to command respect, 
boldly declaring that they do not receive justice under laws you claim 
were especially for their protection. They are here appealing 
from lockouts, and strikes which they were compelled to resort to to 
compel their“ independent“ masters to pay them a price for their la- 
bor which will afford them a living. 

The gentleman, Mr. MCKINLEY, by way of comparison between the 
times under Democratic rule, says: 


In 1860, after fourteen years of revenue tariff, just the kind of tariff the Demo- 
crats are advocating to-day, the business of the country was prostrated, agri- 
culture was deplorably depressed, manufacturing was on the decline, and the 
poverty of the Government itself made this nation a by-word in the financial 
2enters of the world. We had neither money nor it. We had neither as 
the legacy of the Democratic revenue tariff. 


What a slander upon the history of those times and upon Democratic 
rule. That period, as compared with the present, was a Paradise to 
the people generally. It is true we did not have so many millionaires, 
but the people were happy, the middle classes were prosperons, and 
never in the history of the world were the farmers so prosperous. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, under Democratic rule was laid the foundation 
for all our future greatness. Under that rule we acquired the vast ter- 
ritory of Louisiana, out of which were carved the great States of Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Ore- 
gon, Montana, Washington, North Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho, and 
the Indian Territory. Under Democratic rule we also acquired Flor- 


ida, annexed Texas, an empire itself, and the war with Mexico, under 
Democratic rule, gave us California, Nevada, Colorado, and the Terri- 
tories of Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, while all the Republican 
party has to show for its thirty years’ rule is the frozen, uncultivable 
regions of Alaska. 

What have those Democratic acquisitions done for our country? 
Have we not reaped billions of wealth from them? Will we not rea 
hundreds of billions from them in the future? Was not this found- 
ation of our future greatness laid by the wisdom and statesmanship of 
the fathers of the Democratic party? Two million two hundred thou- 
sand square miles of valuable arable lands, enough to support one hun- 
dred million people, all acquired and paid for under Democratic rule 
and turned over to the rule of the Republican party in 1860 with a 
national debt of only $58,496,837. Since that time Republican Ad- 
ministrations have had the benefits of the sale of those lands and they 
have received irom sales $89,213,629, or $30,716,192 more than enough 
to pay the national debt when they assumed control of the Government, 
They received this as the direct good management of the Democratic 
party, and after they gave away millions of acres to corporations we 
have millions of acres left. 

That was the financial condition of the Government at the time the 
Republican party went into power. Under this long period oi Demo- 
cratic rule our taxes were adjusted upon a revenue basis, affording 
such incidental protection as necessarily followed. That protection 
was sufficient, however, to fosterall the necessary industries, and agri- 
culture prospered, From 1846 to 1860, there was no year that wheat 
did not reach $1.22 per bushel, and during the whole time it averaged 
$1.49 per bushel. Oats averaged 52 cents per bushel, and there was no 
year that it did not reach 47 cents. 

There was no year that wool did not bring 30 cents per pound, and 
during the whole period it averaged 33 cents. There was no year dur- 
ing that time that corn did not sell for 70 cents per bushel, shd the 
average price was 76 cents. These prices are taken from the last cen- 
sus reports and can be verified if disputed. At present prices wheat 
is worth 94 cents, corn 34 cents, oats 25 cents, and wool from 25 to 30 
cents. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] the other day on this floor, 
in describing the condition of the country during that period, said: 

In thal we i tha: 
this 8 8 7 — 5 pent dy A the 
Declaration of Independence down to the present moment. Our national 
wealth increased at the rate of 126 per cent., a ratio twice as great as that at which 
It has increased during any corresponding period under protective tariff. Your 
farms increased more than 100 per cent. between 1450 and 1860, and they were 
not covered with mortgages. You have now had ion of the Government 
for ay years, and youragriculture is depressed, prices have gone down until 
to-duy they are lower than at any time since 1850. Agricultural products last 


year, if we had had the prices of I88l, would have been worth more than $1,500,- 
000,000 more than they were. That is what you have done for agriculture, 


I will now introduce the statements of some other great statesmen. 
The late lamented Mr. Cox, in his Three Decades, says: 


Under the long sway of the Democratic party there was a minimum of re- 
straint by taxation, which left the ple free to avail themselves of the rich 
resources of the domain that their ers had won and bequeathed to them as 
an heritage forever. They waxed great in numbers and prosperous beyond 
comparison. Their fame spread abroad among the nations. Immigration 
poured in upon them its waves of industrious millions to partake of their free- 
dom and to develop the fatness of the land, Peace smiled upon them and 
plenty abounded. 


Mr, CARLISLE, conceded by all the members on this floor to be one 
of the most intelligent and fair-minded men in the nation, in a speech 
delivered May 19, 1888, said: 


Instead of paralyzing the industries and pauperizing labor in New England, 
orany other part of the country, for that matter the tariff act of 1846 inrused 
new life and vigor into our languishing manufactures and secured more con- 
stant employment and higher wages to our laboring eet pa and the conse- 
quence was that even the strong prejudices of New England were removed 

actual experience, and in 1857 eve resentative from that part of the coun- 
try who voted at all voted for a bill making an almost uniform reduction of 20 
per cent. from the rates imposed by the act of 1846, and placing many additional 


articles on the free-list, 

Two-thirds of the men chosen by the people of New England to represent 
their interests in Con d by this vote that a further reduction would 
be beneticial to their industries, and thus the tariff act of 1857, which we have 
so often heard denounced on the other side of the House, became the law of the 
land by the votes of Republicans and New England Representatives. These 
Representatives of the greatest manutacturing sections of the country had seen 
their industries grow and prosper as they had never grown before, they had 
seen capital realizing adequate returns upon its investment, they had seen the 
number of laborers 3 constantly increasing and the rate of wages con- 
tinually rising, they had seen at the same time the agricultural and commercial 
interests of the people in all parts of the country flourishing toan extent which 
the wildest enthusiast had scarcely dream f before. 


It may be said, Mr. Chairman, that these witnesses are prejudiced 
by their political views; therefore I will introduce the statements of 
some of the great Republican leaders. Statements made betore the 
‘t fat frying” process was inaugurated, and then you can judge whether 
that system had any infiuence upon the gentleman from Ohio to induce 
him to distort and slander the history of his country. 

Mr. Garfield, in a speech in 1878, said: 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the decade from 1859 to 1860 was one of peace and 
The aggregate volume of real and personal 1 in the 


general eee. 
United in 1850 was,in round numbers, $7,135,000,000; in 1 mas 
159,900,000, an increase of 126 per cent., while the population increased but 
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percent. Yet to suit a theory of finance we are told that 1860 was a year of 
great distress and depression of business equaled only by the distress of the 
present year. I hold that the facts I have recited establ in so far as any- 
thing can be established by statistics, that the year 1860 was a year not only of 
general peace, but of very general prosperity in the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON, the distinguished Senator from Iowa, in a speech made 
by him in 1870, said: 

The tariff of 1 although confessedly and professedly a tariff for revenue, 
was, so faras all the great interests of the country, as perfectas any that 
we have ever had. 

And Mr, Blaine, as a historian, not as a politician, said in volume 1, 
page 196, of his book, Twenty Years in in reference to the 
same tariff law and the effect of it upon the country during the period 
for which it was in foree, that— 


The tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue and the business of the 
ng condition at the time his (General Taylor's) ad- 


genuine. The principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 seemed for a to beso 
entirely vindicated and appro’ to itceased, not only among the 
rers, 


people, but among the protective economists, and even among man 
a 


was not 


What more could be asked or expected of any government? At peace 
with all the world; vast domains of rich agricultural and mining lands 
unincumbered with private or public debts; taxation so mild that it 
was hardly felt; the Government economically administered under just 
laws, bearing equally upon all the people; manufactures flourishing; 
labor receiving just compensation; no tramps, no strikes, no lockouts, 
and the prodacts of agriculture bringing better prices than at any other 

iod of our existence, either before or after that time. And yet we 
ear blatant demagogues crying out that during that period under 
Democratic rule our country was reduced to such a degree of poverty 
that we became a by-word in the financial centers of the world, and also 
declaring that a reduction of tariff duties would ruin the country, when 
the present rate is more than 200 per cent. higher than it was under 
Democratic rule. Yet they demand an increase of 50 per cent. over 
what it was during the war. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican doctrine of protection, as I understand 
it, is that the taxing power vested in the Government may and ought 
to be exercised for the purpose of protecting certain kinds of American 
industries, so as to give them an advantage over foreign competition, 
without regard to the effect it may have upon the price to the con- 
sumer of the articles they produce; also for the further purpose of cre- 
ating new industries in this country that can not profitably be main- 
tained on account of local advantages existing in other countries. It 
is admitted by the committee thatthis would increase the prices of goods 
man in this country to the consumer. In their report they 
say: 

We have not been so much concerned about the prices of the articles we con- 
sume as we have been to encourage a system of home production. 


The theory is that sucha policy will stimulate such industries, drive 
out foreign competition, some time in the future create such an in- 
creased production of such goods as would cause great competition be- 
tween home manufacturers and induce them to sell their products at 
as low a price as they could be sold for by foreign manufacturers; that 
it would also hold the American market for American manufacturers, 
increase the demand for American labor, and produce a home market 
for the products of agriculture. 

This is a plausible theory and would do credit to a professional con- 
fidence man and produce the same result. The confidence man will 
say anything, promise everything, sbow an undue interest in your wel- 
fare until he gains your confidence and your money, then suddenly 
vanish and leave you to your own resources to getit back. 

We are asked to pay these increased expenses in advance, in hard 
cash, and in our wills devise to our children the opportunity to get it 
back. And Republican orators, purely for the good and future welfare 
of their country, with oily tongues, greased with the fat fried out 
of these infant industries, will argue these propositions to the grangers 
and laboring men with such grace and effect that, like the poor victim 
` of the confidence man, they contribute their votes and their money 


towards building up mammoth tions and palatial residences for 


their mitlionaire bosses, furnished with all the luxuries that wealth can | 
annum, making a total annual reduction of $247,703, 452, all from the 


and accept their theory of future prosperity. 


It is the old game, Heads I win; tails you lose. They ask us to | 
pay cash in advance and offer us a theory by which to get it back. 


en will the people of this country learn that a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.“ That the theory of protection is fallacious, 
I think I have clearly shown by our experience from 1846 to 1860, under 
Democratic rule. 

In 1862, when the tariff was increased from about 18 per cent. to 
36 cent., protection was not thought of; the constitutional power 
to tax one class far the benefit of another class was not discussed, It 
was the pressing necessity of the times that made it necessary, it was 
enacted asa temporary measure. When the warof the rebellion was 
forced upon us we needed more money than the revenue of 18 per cent. 


would produce, with which to provide provisions, clothing, and ammuni- 
tions of war to support the boys at the front in that terrible conflict, 
in protecting the honor of our flag and saving the Union. No sacri- 
fices were too great under such circumstances, and they were submitted 
to without protest. 

It was soon apparent that 36 per cent. was not sufficient to produce 
the amount of revenue required, and it was increased from time to time, 
until at the close of the war it was 47} per cent. That was not suffi- 
cient, and as it was believed that it could not be increased further with- 
outits having the effect of reducing the revenue and the revenue was 
what was wanted we were compelled to seek other sources of taxation, 


and the internal-revenue system was adopted. 


Under this system we taxed all trades, professions, and occupations. 
We taxed the gross receipts of transportation, express, insurance, and 
3 companies. We taxed toll roads, bridges, lotteries, thditers, 
and other places of amusement. We taxed the sales of auctioneers, 
brokers, and merchants. We taxed gold and silver bullion, coins, 
stocks, and bonds. We taxed the income of corporations and individ- 
uals, We taxed the dividends of canal, turnpike, and railroad com- 
panies. We taxed the surplus of insurance com and banks and 
the salaries of officers, both State and national. We taxed billiard- 
tables, piano-fortes, gold and silver watches, yachts, and gold and sil- 
ver plate. We taxed the capital, deposits, circulation, and dividends 
of banks, both State and national. Expensive stamps were required 
upon all business transactions put in writing. We taxed everything 
on the earth, in the air, and under the sen. 

From these two sources of revenue we were receiving at the end of 
the war $488,273, 464 per annum, increasing the revenue from customs 
from $39,582,126 in 1861, to $179,046,652 in 1866, an increase of $139,- 
454,526 per annum, and these taxes were paid withouta murmur; but 
enough money to meet the enormous of the war could not be 
collected from the people, the expense of which was, in 1865 alone, 
$1,295,099,289, and so we were compelled to create an enormous debt, 
which in 1866 was $2,773, 236, 173. 

This was the debt of all the people, both rich and poor, made neces- 
sary for their protection, and should have been honestly paid by them 
in equal proportions, Taxes should have been collected from the wealth 
ot the rich and the necessities of the poor; of that no man would have 
reason to complain. The Government being unable to collect from the 
people a sufficient amount of money to pay that debt were compelled 
to issue interest-bearing bonds. After being thus relieved from theim- 
mediate necessity of paying the debt and ex of the war, it was 
apparent that the Government was in a condition to fulfil its promises 
to reduce taxation. How wasitdone? Up to this time nothing had 
beensaid about protection. 

The Government had recovered from its financial embarrassments 
and established its credit among the nations of the world and all that 
was necessary to be done to preserve its honor was to keep its promises 
made to her people. All had been taxed alike, the rich and the poor; 
all should have been treated fairly when the burden was to be removed. 

In 1867 our annual expense amounted to $519,022,356, a decrease 
of $776,079,933 per annum over the expenses of 1865, yet the expenses 
at that time were more than the receipts, and good management would 
have suggested the continuance of the taxes some time longer, but the 
manufacturer, railroad, insurance, and other companies commenced at 
once to petition Congress for relief. 

The first class to appear at the door of Congress was the manufact- 
urers. They were near the seat of power, small in number, powerful 
in influence, and their demands were acceded to; and in 1866 67 their 
burdens were reduced, and in 1868 the law taxing them was repealed, 
relieving them from the payment of $127,230,609 per annum. 

The next demand was made by the railroad, steam-boat, and 
insurance companies. The taxes assessed against them were reduced 
in 1867, and repealed in 1870, by which they were relieved from the 
payment of $11,262,460 per aunum. Then the stock and bond brokers 
and merchants were relieved from the payment of 88, 837, 395 per an- 
num in 1870. 

In 1871 the specific tax on the lawyers, doctors, auctioneers, etc., 
and on dealers in spirits, beer, and tobacco was reduced $14,144,418 
per annum. Then the same year the tax on the incomes of individu- 
als and co tions was repealed and that class relieved from the pay- 
ment of $72,982,159 per annum. Then the tax on legacies, articles of 
luxury, passports, etc., was repealed to the amount of $13, 246,441 per 


internal-revenue tax. These taxes were paid largely, if not entirely, 
by the wealthy people of the country, and by this action of Congress 
they were relieved from bearing any of the burdens of the Government. 
During all this time no action had been taken by Congress to relieve the 
agriculturists, the laboring class, of the burdens of taxation, which were 
increasing as the population increased, and at that time had increased 
from $84,928,261 per annum at the end ofthe war to $206,270,408 in 
1871, while our expense had decreased from $1,295,099, 289 in 1865 to 
$293,657,005 in 1871, a decrease of $1,002,442,284. Onur national debt 
was yet $2,353,211,332.32, which of itself was an annual burden of 
$129,235, 495, all left to be collected from custom duties and paid by 
the consumers. 
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If the internal-revenue tax had not been abolished and had been 
collected and paid upon the national debt, it would have been extin- 
guished in 1880 without imposing any additional burdens upon the 
consumers. That should have been done, or else taxes should have 
been reduced upon each class in equal proportions. By not doing so 
Congress perpetrated the greatest outrage and wrong that was ever im- 
posed upon any people by releasing the taxes im upon the rich 
and imposing the burden of paying the national debt and supporting 
the Government upon theshoulders of the poor. In addition to that, 
they left unpensioned a million veteran soldiers, who, at the sacrifice 
of health and risk of life, defended the homes and property of the rich 
as well as the poor. 

Twenty-five years have passed since the close of the war and little re- 
duction has been made on custom duties during that time. Under that 
system the Government has collected $4,415,588,335 from the con- 
sumers, principally paid by the poor. The rich may pay a little more 
per capita than the poor, because they are able to get more to eat and 
wear, but the poor outnumber the rich five hundred to one, aud hence 
pay almost five hundred times as much tax as they. 

Nas the Republican party, dominant now for thirty years, dealt fairly 
with and kept the promises made by them to the people? 

Sup Congress had reversed their legislation and collected that 
$4,400,000,000 from the wealth of the country and nothing from the 
farmers and laborers, and thereby left that money in their hands to be 
loaned and compounded at interest, it would kave amounted to enough 
to make ten thousand millionaires amongst them. 

It isno wonder, under such legislation, that the protected class should 
grow rich in such proportions as to astonish the world and that the un- 
protected, tax-paying class should grow poorer and rer. These 
conditions were imposed upon the people without a thought of the 
protection theory. They were first inaugurated through necessity, 
continued with moderation, extended through selfishness, and at last 
the condition of affairs enables it to be established with uncontrolled 


sway. 

Such has been our experience since the war. Thecomplicaticnsgrow- 
ing out of that terrible calamity were the necesssity for the tariff ot 
1862, which was accepted by all as a temporary measure. It was not 
expected to be made permanent. It was so stated by its authors. 
Taken in connection with the internal-revenue tax, it was the great- 
est measure of taxation the world ever knew. Under the protection 
it afforded, the protected industries increased in number, wealth, and 
power, and their influence became great. As the condition continued 
un , capital was invested in industries that could not be main- 
tained without it, and they used their influence to create a sentiment 
towards its permanent establishment. 

Under these conditions it was easy to justify the necessity of con- 
tinuing the system. Business men, capitalists, and merchants had 
become involved in it; their stores and warehouses were filled with 
high-priced goods and they were induced to join with the manuſact- 
urers. It was declared that a reduction would ruin them as well as 
the manufacturers. Thus a powerful organization was formed possess- 
ing intelligence, money, and influence. Under this influence silver 
was demoneti and the currency contracted, which greatly weakened 
their adversaries and increased their own wealth and strength. They 
were few in number as compared with the agricultural and consuming 
class, and could more easily form combinations. 

Their wealth enabled them to maintain lobbies at the seat of power and 
by these means prevent legislation against theirinterests. They joined 
with their natural allies, the Republican party, and have succeeded so 
far in sustaining their advantage, and they now have that party in 
their power. Their demands can not be refused, They are nowable to 
dictate legislation; they hold the sine ws of power — wealth - and as long 
as money can control the elections they will control legislation. They 
come here now under no mask; their ideas of protection have grown in 

roportion to their wealth; they do not ask, but command, not protec- 

ion, but such laws as will exclude all foreign importations; they say 
to that party, ‘‘ We placed you in power with ourmoney and you must 
reimburse us,” and the party responded through this bi'l, which will 
be fastened upon the country with little discussion or amendment. 

It is true thatan effort is being made by those engaged in agriculture, 
unprotected industries, and others to prevent this t outrage, and 
they think they have friends enough on the other side of this House 
who will join with the Democrats to defeat it, but they are mistaken. 
Some of the members on the other side may offer amendments and 
speak against some of the wrongs proposed for the purpose of satis- 
fying their constituents, but no relief will be given them; they expect 
none, and I now predict, and I wish you to remember it, that when 
the yeas and nays are called upon this bill every member on the other 
side of this House will vote for it; the fiat has gone forth and they 
must obey. 

What a lamentable spectacle, indeed! the combined wealth of the 
country demanding protection against the poor! It was not so, Mr. 
Chairman, under Democratic rule, Then we had equality, but few 
millionaires were in the land; they could be counted upon your fingers’ 
ends. Howisitnow? I will give you the most reliable statistics I 
can find, which show that there are now in the United States— 


200 persons each worth $20,000,000 . .. 
400 persons each worth $10,000,000... 
400 persons each worth $7,000,000... 


1,000 persons each worth $5,000,000... 


2,000 persons each worth x 
000 persons each worth $1,000,000, 
15, 000 persons each worth 800, 000 


Making a grand total of. . . . .. .. eee esse 


Here we have 25,000 persons out of a total population of 65,000,000 
who under Republican protective theory have acquired the bulk of all 
the wealth of the country. 

In 1850 the farmers of the United States owned 70 per cent. of the 
total wealth of the country, In 1860 they owned about one-half the 
wealth of the country, In 1880 they owned about one-third of the 
wealth of the country. In 1889 they owned a fraction less than one- 
fourth of the wealth of the country. The position of the farmer has 
been reversed under Republican rule, and at the present rate of concen- 
tration of wealth it will be but a short time until all the property of the 
country will be in the hands of a few. The interest on that $35,300,- 
000,000 at 6 per cent. amounts to $2,118,000,000 per annum. Who pays 
it? I will ask the farmersof this country, how long can you continue 
to pay it? The time is coming when your mortgages will be so large 
that you can not increase them to cover the interest you can not pay from 

fits upon your farm. Then foreclosure must follow, and the bond- 
older will become the landlord and the farmer the tenant. It was 
not so under Democratic rule. Farms increased in value 101 per cent. 
between 1850 and 1860. Under the protective system the increased 
price upon protected goods is paid by the consumer to the manufacturer, 


not to the Government. During the last ten years these net profits have 
been as follows: 

Manufacturing establishments .. . . eee eee, SIO, 274, 080, 060 
Railroad companies as à 000 


Insurance compani 


id by the manufacturers to t 
on all that wealth and income . . 5 eee ves 

Amount paid by the consumers, collected from customs duties 
during that period . . .. ... . „ — 


Taxes 


3, 813, 510, 252 


What do the capitalists of the country care for taxes, public debt, 
or expense as long as they are not taxed and the consumers pay them 
the interest upon their bonds? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the manufacturers themselves furnish evidence, 
which is tabulated and shown in the second volume of the Compendium 
of the Census of 1880, on page 928, which conclusively shows that they 
need no protection and that the claims presented here by them are 
entirely without foundation. 

Do not be discouraged at the array of figures, but study them care- 
fully and be convinced: à : 
Number of manufacturing establishments. 


Capital invested. . . 
Average number of hands emp 


wi 253, 852 
+ $2,790, 223, 506 
2,738, 950 


Total amount of wages paid. — _ $047,919, 674 
Value of materials used . . — 394, 340, 026 
Value of products produced... . („ $5, 309, 667, 706 


By adding wages paid and cost of material used together, we find 
that they sum up 84, 342, 259, 700. This is their entire Deduct 
this from the value of their product and a balance of $1,027,408, 006 
remains as profits for a single year. 

This shows that they make on an average 37 per cent. per annum 
upon the entire capital invested, atter deducting cost of labor and ma- 
terial. Some of them must have made much more than that, for the 
large companies are driving the smaller concerns out of business and 
into bankruptcy every year, and that would tend to increase the per 
cent. of their average earnings. Twenty-three States had less manu- 
facturing establishments in 1880 than in 1870. Indiana had 649 less, 
Ohio 2,074 less, Pennsylvania 5,968 less, and so on. From this show- 
ing do they need further protection? Can not they survive upon 37 
oF cent, profit, without the additional aid offered by the McKinley 

ill? 

But it is said this additional tax is not so much for the benefit of the 
manufacturers as it is to protect American labor. That policy assists 
to keep them in power; it is the bait thrown out with which to catch 
the laborers’ vote. It is a well known fact that laborers engaged in 
the unprotected industries receive better wages than any other class. 
Let us examine these figures again and see if the laborers in these fac- 
tories received any benefits of protection. By dividing the amount of 
wages paid by the number of hands employed, we find the average 
wages paid that year, per capita, was $346, or $1.10 per day, but as 
that includes the salaries of officers and superintendents, the average 
wages paid to operatives was probably less than a dollar a day. 

It is charged that the leader of your party declared in Indiana that 
“a dollar a day was enough for a laboring man.“ Whether he said it 
or not I do not pretend to say, but by the figures given it appears that 
is all the protected mannfacturers pay their men. 

Almost all the industries are prospering beyond our most sanguine ex- 
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tions 2 agriculture. I quote the price of some of the lead - 
stocks e market to show how they have increased in price: 


Par value | Selling 
per share. price. 


Asked 


Name and kind of stook. Tor. 


Fron stock: 
Champion Company. $25 
Pittsburgh Company... 25 
Life insurance: 
Manhattan Company... 100 
Equitable Company..... 100 
Fire insurance: 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


All of these corporations were organized within the last thirty years; 
the stock was purchased at par, and in many instances paid for in 
greenbacks worth less than 50 cents on the dollar in gold. The cor- 
porations have been paying large dividends yearly, from 10 to 300 per 
cent., and some of said stocksare worth fifteen times as much in gold as 
they paid for them in greenbacks, If farm property had increased in 
the same ratio a farm worth $5,000 then would be worth $75,000 now; 
but the fact is that farms are not worth nearly as much now as they 
were twenty years ago. These are cold facts, and if you lay aside your 
political prejudices you must admit that it would be more just to tax 
the manufacturer and capitalist for the benefit of the farmers of the 
country than to tax agricultural interests for the benefit of capital. 

Mr. Chairman, with all these facts before us, is not this bill the most 
unjust, unequal, and iniquitous proposition ever offered for approval 
to any legislative body? Can any person who is not party-blind or per- 
sonally interested indorseit? Will you lend your support towards per- 
petuating this system of legalized robbery by forced contribution from 
those least able to pay for the benefit of those who do not need it? A 
system which takes the hard earnings of American labor and bestows 
it upon the wealthy manufacturers of this country, to enable them to 
sell their oe to the people of Europe for a less price than they 
will sell them to their home customers. A system which prevents the 
exportation of oursurplusagricultural products toother countries where 
they can not be produced, and where, if it were not for these protective 
taxes, they would be received in exchange for products which other 
countries can produce at a less cost than this country, thereby destroy- 
ing to a certain extent the market for our agricultural products. A 
system of burdensome taxation upon raw materials which increases the 
cost of goods manufactured in this country where many of them could, 
if it were not for these taxes, be produced at such cost as would enable 
our manufactures to compete with foreign manufactures in the markets 
of the world. In this way the exportation of the products of American 
labor is decreased and our commerce destroyed. A system which at- 
tempts to create new and experimental industries in this country by 
taxing the people for their support when it is well known that many 
similar industries so established almost one hundred years ago can not 
be profitably maintained now without additional aid, so as to place 
them upon an equality with the natural advantages existing in other 
countries, A system by which the farmers of the North and West are 
taxed upon their produca for the purpose of paying the farmers of the 
South a bounty of 2 cents a pound upon all the sugar raised by them. 
A system which taxes the poor laborers working in the mines, shops, 
and fields for the purpose of paying a bounty of a dollar a pound upon 
the silk which is produced in this country, which they do not use, for 
the purpose of making that luxury cheaper to those who are able to 
afford it. In fact, a system of legalized piracy by which the combines 
and trusts are enriched at the expense of the poor. 

I can not conceiveof an excuse or reason for any disinterested mem- 
ber on this floor supporting this iniquitous bill unless it is that sug- 
gested in an article I noticed in a Washington paper of to-day, which 
I will read: 

There is an apparently well founded rumor at the Capitol to-day that certain 
big manufacturers who are protected by the McKinley bill were compelled in 

vance of the framing of the bill to “ put up“ an immense fund for use in the 
campaign of 1892. It is said that members of the Republican national commit- 
tee gave the protected manufacturers referred to to understand that unless they 


would agree to submit to the fat-frying process in advance their interests would 
be lost in the shuffle. rs 


Mr. Chairman, we have just appropriated $1,500,000 of the people's 
money for the purpose of encouraging the holding of a world’s fair, to 
which are to be invited the nationsof the world. 

Mr. Chairman, do you think they will accept such an invitation to 
exhibit their arts, wares, and merchandise from a nation that places 
upon itsstatutes a law which prohibits them from trading with it? Do 
you think they are different from our own people, that they would go 
upon dress parade for the purpose of amusing our people without the 


expectation of deriving any benefit therefrom? Will not such legisla- | 


tion 3 a spirit of retaliation? Will they not exclude our pork 
and 2 

Will they not purchase their wheat from India, and, if that country 
does not produce enough now, Will they not take steps to see that it 
does? Do you think they will send their ships to us empty for the 
purpose of hauling away our wheat, and pay us in gold for it, when 
they can carry their productsto some other country and exchange them 
for such products? ; 

Why, Mr. Chairman, we are proceeding upon the theory that noother 
country can produce such articles as we have to and that foreign 
countries are compelled to buy them of us. I take it that humanity 
is about the same all over the world. Nations are governed by men, 
and we all feel a spirit of resentment against a man who without reason 
refuses to patronize us. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MOKINLEY], under 
the title of ‘‘ What protection had done,” says: 

With a debt of over $2,050,000,000 when the war terminated, holding on tothe 
protective laws, Democratic oppona, we have uced that debt at 
an average rate of more than $62,000,000 each year, $174,000 every twenty-four 
hours, for the last twenty-five years, and what looked to be a burden almost 
impossible to bear has been removed under the Republican fiscal system until 
now it is $1,020,000,000, 

It is true the national debt has been decreased in the number of dol- 
lars we owe, but has it been decreased as compared with the value of 
the products in which it must be paid? Ifa farmer owed $100 which 
could be paid with 50 bushels of wheat you could hardly convince 
him that to reduce the debt to $50 would benefit him if it required 
100 bushels of wheat to pay the debt. In 1885 we raised 421,086,160 
bushels of wheat, worth at that time $463,194,776. In 1889 we pro- 
duced 490,560,000, which was worth only $421,881,600. It will be 
seen that the crop of 1889 was 69,473,840 bushels more than the crop 
of 1885, yet it brought at the point of export $41,313,186 less than the 
crop of 1885. 

The crop of 1880, although 41,090,595 bushels less than the crop of 
1889, would have brought at the point of export $280,036,551 more 
money, so that the wheat farmer pays two and one-third times as 
much of the products of his labor to-day on the dollar as he did from 
1860 to 1870. Why, Mr. Chairman, it would require more bushels of 
wheat, corn, or oats to pay the national debt of $1,020,000,000 to-day 
than it would have taken to pay the debt of $2,050,000,000 in 1870 at 
the prices that then prevailed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it was not my purpose to discuss the details of 
this bill. I will leave that to gentleman who have given it more study, 
but I wish to point out a few of the unjust discriminations contained 
in it, all of which are in favor of the rich and against the poor. It 
taxes the most costly grades of yarns 72 per cent. and the lowest 
grades 112 per cent. The finest grade of blankets is taxed 72 per 
cent. and the lowest grade 106 per cent. Fine wool hats are taxed 66 
per cent and coarse ones 111 per cent. Finest quality of women’s and 
children’s dress goods 73 pe cent. and the cheapest cotton-wrap dress 
goods 106 per cent. The highest gradeof woolen cloths 68 per cent. 
and the lowest grade 125 per cent. The best quality of wool knit-goods 
78 per cent. and the lowest grade 138 per cent. The highest grade of 
woolen shawls 90 per cent. and the lowest grado 135 percent. The finest 
grade of worsted goods 90 per cent. and the coarse lowest grade 130 per 
cent. 

The rich purchase the better quality of goods, the poor the cheaper 

uality. 
g It is useless to discuss the matter further, the discrimination is ap- 
parent. This bill is entitled “A bill to reduce the revenue and to 
equalize duties on imports.” I have pointed out how they have been 
equalized; I will now append a table showing how it proposes to re- 
duce the custom duties. 

This table will show the preseut duty and the duty proposed by the 
pending bill on the articles named: 


Present Proposed 
Articles. | duty. | duty. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Worsteds, knit goods, under 30 cents .. . . . — 73.20 130 
Worsteds, knit goods, 30 to 40 cents. 66.73 147 
Worsteds, knit goods, 40 to 60 cents. 68.49 130 
Wo knit goods, 60 to 80 cents. 68. 24 112 
Worsteds, knit goods, above 80 cen 52, 96 90 
Worsted — Orr — oai 2 ia 
Belts for presses (printing). ý 
Blankets and flannels and hats..... 69. 70 110 
Women’s and children's dress goods 68 103 
Women's and children's dress goods Ss 110 
Clothing, ready-made . . . 54 s 
Cloaks, dolmans, eto 60 82 
Webbings, sorings, etc .......... 61 99 
Common window-glass, 10 by 15. 67.61 73.72 
Common window-glass, 16 by 24. 115.41 123.10 
Common window-glass, 24 by 30 128. 58 135. 34 
Common window-glass, above that... 132, 29 138.04 
Freestone, granite. .. .. 20.22 40 
Freestone, granite, hewn or dressed 20 50 

n- plate. . . 34 7 

Wire fence rods, No, 45 54 
Penknives, eto... 50 5 
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Articles. 


Table cutlery 
Shotguns — 


Plants, trees, eto. 
Fish, fresh 
Toba 


anes bee 


(( 


The tax on almost everything is raised excepting upon sugar. The 
repeal of that tax is the boast of the friends of this bill. That was a 
revenue tax; cight-tenths of it went into the Treasury. This the com- 
mittee could not endure; it was not a tariff for protection. It was 
therefore placed upon the free-list, and the revenue sacrificed, not for 
the purpose of relieving the people, but that the duty might be raised 
upon other articles, and thereby enabling the infant industries to put 
a sum equal in amount to that raised upon sugar into their pockets by 
adding it to the price of their products. But it is claimed, Mr. Chair- 
man, that these increases were made necessary for the purpose of secur- 
ing higher wages for the workingman. 

do not object, Mr, Chairman, to the imposition of such a duty as 
will fully compensate our manufacturers for the difference in the cost 
of labor between this and other countries. But when that difference 
is only 10 per cent. why should they get a hundred? The duty on 
many articles is from ten to twenty times the cost of the entire labor 
of production even in this country, saying nothing about the differ- 
ence between producing them in this or a foreign country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a table here prepared by the Superin- 
tendent of the Census, showing a list of manufactures of different 
kinds, which shows the whole cost, the labor costand the per cent. which 
the labor cost bears to the whole cost, with the present rate of duty on 
such articles, to which is added the proposed duty. You can from it 
judge whether the proposed increased duties are intended for the labor- 
ing 55 or to be put into the pockets of the manufacturers. Here is 
the table: 


Table showing value of various manufactured products, per cent. of labor 
cost, and rate of duty existing and proposed. 
[Compiled from the Tenth Census by Mr. Seaton, Superintendent.) 


Value of | Percent sent P 
Industries. product. | Labor. age of | tariff. mae 
$31, 792, 802 | $6, 835, 218 21.5 46.31 60, 88 
210, 950, 383 | 45,614,419 21.6 35. 64 8. 00 
10,073,330 | 1,981,300 19.7 32.00 20, 00 
5,629,240 | 1,255,171 22.3 52. 00 11.00 
13,292, 162 1, 788.258 13.5 74.00 62.00 
653, 900 44,714 6.8 220.00 125.00 
15, 393, 812 681,677 4.4 44.00 53,00 
2, 184, 532 456,342 20.9 72. 00 81.00 
8,516,569 | 1,893,215 2.2 68.00 111,00 
Woolen goods s| 160,606,721 | 25, 836, 392 16.1 71.00 90. 00 
Worsted goods. 15 33,519,942 | 5,688,027 16.9 67.00 7103. 00 


Clothing made, 50 per cent. Some worsteds increased to 130. i 


Now, we will take the article of linseed oil, controlled exclusively 
by a trust. They prognos $15,393,812 worth of oil per annum. It is 
proposed to give 53 per cent. protection; 53 per cent. of $15,- 
393,812 is $8,168,720. We will now deduct the entire amount they 
paid for labor, $681,677, and they have left $7,487,043 per annum to 
put in their pockets, Under the present tariff they would receive $6, - 
091,600 per annum over the labor cost of production. This bill puts 
into their pockets $1,385,443 per annum more than they received under 
existing law, and $3,037,449 per annum more than they would have 
received under the Mills bill. They certainly could afford to have the 
fat fried out of them to defeat the Mills bill and pass this one. 

It is all nonsense, Mr. Chairman, to talk about protecting American 
labor by putting money in the pockets of the bosses. There is no way 
of compelling them to pay it to the laborer. They gointo the market 
and get their laborers where they can get them thecheapest. If there 
is only one laborer in the market and two bosses need him, he can al- 
most set his own price; but if there are two men in the market and only 
one is needed, he must take what he can get or starve. 

If increasing the duty did have the effect of increasing the demand 
for labor, so as to give work at good prices to all the laborers now in this 
country, what is to prevent the laborers from other countries from com- 
ing here? If we manufacture all the goods we now import, it would 
necessarily throw out of employment the men who manuiactured them 
in other countries; and do you think they would stay there and starve 
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when it would cost them only $15 to come here, where there was a de- 
mand for labor at good prices? Why, Mr. Chairman, British ships 
would be employed in bringing their pauper laborers here, instead of 
bringing the results of their labor. There is no restraint upon people 
immigrating to this country, and over ten millions have landed here 
since the war, enough to make ten cities the size of Chicago. 

Mr. Chairman, some remedy should be provided for these existing 
wrongs; but I see no immediate prospect of relief. We must trust to 
the future and the education of the masses of the people, where the 
power finally rests. They are making every effort by discussion to 
solve the problem, and I have confidence in their ability and good judg- 
ment, when they understand these questions, to work out its proper so- 
lution. You may suppress discussion here, but not among the people. 
Discussion brings out the truth, and truth is mighty ard it will pre- 
vail. Nosudden or radical change should be made. That might rain 
many industries that have grown up under these false theories. 

There should be a gradual reduction of the excise duties, say 1 2 
the basis of the Mills bill first, which not only reduces the duties, but 
equalizes them; then a reduction of about 5 per cent. each two years 
until we reach a revenue basis which will furnish sufficient revenue 
for the ordinary expenses of the Government economically adminis- 
tered. But we need more revenue than such a system would produce. 

Both parties on this floor stand pledged to give the soldiers a serv- 
ice pension. It can not be done without money. The only excuse 
you gentlemen on the other side of this House gave for not passing the 
service-pension bill at this session was that our financial condition 
would not warrant it. That wasa flimsy excuse when we have twen 
five thousand millionaires who own in the aggregate $35,000,000, 000, 
which is untaxed. One-half per cent. tax per annum upon that sum 
would produce $175,000,000, more than enough to pay a pension to 
every man who ever served in and was honorably discharged from the 
Army. If it had not been for the gallant services these soldiers ren- 
dered we would have no Government, no millionaires; and, as their 
services saved the property as well as the lives of our people, some plan 
should be devised by which property can be taxed and thereby com- 
pelled to bear its proportion of the burdens of the Government. With 
that idea in view I introduced into this House, March 25, 1890, a bill 
to impose a graduated income tax. It was referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, but that committee retuse to report it back to the 
House, and it willsleep with hundreds of similar bills until resurrected 
by the people. x 

It is eeri an income tax is unpopular and odious to those who are 
compelled to payit. That is true; all taxes are odious. They are like 
sorrow, sickness, and death, odious and certain, but they must be en- 
dured. It is further said to be odious because it reveals the’secrets of 
aman’s wealth and business. Well, so do all taxes. In my State—and 
I suppose all other States pursue the same course a man is compelled 
to swear to how much personal property he owns, what it consists of, 
how much he owes and whom he owes it to, and if fraud is suspected 
he may be brought before an officer and catechised under oath. As 
long as a man is honest in these matters there is nothing odious about 
it. It is only when he wishes to deceive that it becomes odious; 
odious to tell the truth. No law will compel a man to return his in- 
come at a greater sum than it is. ag 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it was in the interest of capital that the income 
tax was repealed. By the repeal of that tax capital has been relieved 
from taxation by the Federal Government for twenty years, and I 
now think, in the interest of the people, it ought to be re-enacted. 
Twenty years ago it produced a revenue of $73,000,000 per annum; 
the same law would produce now one hundred and fifty millions per 
annum, just what is needed to pension the soldiers. The argument 
could not then be made against pensions, that all the tax wascollected 
from the poor people, many of whom were just as deserving as the sol- 
diers themselves. But, strange as it may appear, many of the soldiers 
have been educated up to the belief that to advocate an income tax 
was against their interest and would militate against their cause. 

The soldiers ought to be more willing to collect their just claims 
from those who are able to pay it without embarrassment than from 
those who can ill afford to spare their mite, be it ever so small, espe- 
cially when the rich, in equity, should pay their share. Isnot the prop- 
osition just and right? Is it not right that the pro of the coun- 
try should bear its due proportion of taxation? Is it not true that the 
property of the country is that which is supported and defended by the 
Government; that it generally expends its revenues for the protec- 
tion of property and remuneration of capitalists? 

The principle that property or the income therefrom should support 
the Government is recognized in every state and inevery government 
excepting this. It is admitted by everybody that it is t that the 
taxes should be levied upon those who have the property. Upon the 
policy of the thing, in fairness and justice, is it not right, proper, and 
expedient for any government to lay its taxes upon those who 
least feel the burden? Can not men who have a net annual income 
of over $4,000 pay 2 per cent. easier than a poor man can pay taxes out 
of the means which are below the necessities of the support of his fam- 
ily? It strikes me there is nothing more clear than that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, T represent a people who are willing to pay and 
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willing to 3 when need be, for the interest and the welfare of the 
county, and they have proved it upon all occasions; and I say here 
as Representative that they are Agha and willing to pay their 
due proportion of taxation, but no more, and in their name I pro- 
test against increasing taxation upon the farmer, the laboring man, and 
laboring women of the country at the expense of a few capitalists who 
own most of the wealth. 

I believe that taxation should be reduced upon those who are not 
able to pay and whose necessities compel them to consume, and should 
be placed upon those who are able to pay and should pay. 

As a further means of relief towards restoring a sound financial con- 
dition we should remonetize silver, provide for its unlimited coinage 
with full legal-tender quality, thereby largely increasing the amount of 
our so-much-needed circulating medium. Long before the christian era 
silver was used as money, and one thousand millions of the population 
or tie ety use it now. Even the Bank of England has authority to 
hold silver to an amount equal to one-fourth of its reserve. Why not 
use it here? 

The national-banking law needs revision. The effect of the present 
law, under present circumstances, is to contract the amount of money 
in circulation, which is one of the causes of our depressed condition. 
e law is not changed, I fear contraction will go on with increased 

rapidity until the entire issue of national-bank notes has disappeared. 

In 1881 we had $325,000,000 in circulation; in 1883, $305,000,000; in 

1886, $202,000,000; in 1888, $143,000,000, and in 1889 only $128, 000, - 
000, showing a reduction since 1881 of $197, 000,000. 

The reason for the rapid retirement of these notes is that it is un- 

table for the banks to maintain them, and upon the Western banks 

tisa burden. If it was not that the law compels these banks to pur- 

chase bonds, u ap their circulation is based, a further reduction 

would have taken p 

It is useless to Ja po to maintain a sufficient amount of circula- 
tion through these banks when it must be done at a loss to them. 
Prejudice has always existed against national banks by reason of this 
power conferred upon them to issue notes for circulation. No good 
reason can be shown why they should be authorized to do so. The 


notes e dala soe teal toni They are redeemable in ‘‘ green- 
backs.” Why should not -tender money be issued direct by the 
Government? 


Legal-tender money is more po popar with the people. Itserves them 
better, and this plan would enable the Government to retire an amount 
of its ee D bonds equal to theentire circulation of the banks 
without increasing the circulation of the currency. It is a burden 
forced upon the banks. It is made an excuse for slandering the na- 
tional-banking system and all those connected with it. Those engaged 
in the business do not desire it. It is odious to many of the people. 
bona why continue it? I believe its re would be satisfactory to 

engaged in the business, I know it would be beneficial to the 

<a Se the Government, and I think it ought to be done. 
now have 3,290 national banks, with An aggregate capital of 
$612,584,095. They have only $128, 450, 600 tion. Ninety per 
— of their capital would produce a circulation of $551,325,685, or 
: HAER 088 more than they now have. The loss of that circulation 
yzing the business of the country. We need it. We need it 
y. We have the power to issue it. Why not do so? The Gov- 
ernment should be authorized to issue legal-tender notes in an amount 
equal to 90 per cent. of the capital of said banks. That would in- 
crease our circulation $422,875,075, over $6.50 per capita, and would 
do what the national-banking system was ted to do when it was 
„ that was, to furnish a sufficient amount of money for its 
people to do business with. It would stimulate all kinds of business 
and enable the Government to redeem $541,325,686 of its interest- 
bearing bonds, thereby decreasing our interest $21,653,027 per annum. 
posit d also place the national-banking business in an independent 
an equality with all other private business, receiving no 
. none. It would release the business from that odium, 
3 attached to it, of being assisted, protected, and ſostered by the 

Government. 

The 547, 000, 000 now deposited by the Government in two hundred 
and ninety-six of these banks should be withdrawn, and the bonds de- 
posited to secure the same redeemed. This practice creates a most un- 
justifiable favoritism. It involves the exercise of a dangerous power. 
It is unjust to the people to grant the use of their money for nothing, 
to be loaned back to them at from 6 to 8 per cent, interest, Like 
many bad practices it was inaugurated through necessity and should 


be abandoned at once. 
All unprejudiced people that the present national-banking sys- 
tem is excellent and should preserved if the power to issue money 


isrepealed. The law gives no other privileges, but contains many wise 
restrictions; publicity is one, by compelling the publication under oath 
of the condition of each bank four or five times a year. All can ascer- 
tain how the business is conducted. As banks of discount and deposit 
— have served the people well. Out of 4,148 banks organized under 
this system only 130 have become insolvent; of those 30 have E in 
full principal aah interest, 6 paid principal in full and interest 
13 paid principal in full, 45 paid in part, AnA 88 Ane tik pot PAEAIGA 


No system has furnished better security to its depositors and pa- 
trons, nor given better satisfaction to the e. They should be re- 
quired to deposit only a nomina] amount of bonds with the Govern- 
ment, say $1,000 for each $100,000 of capital, upon which no circulation 
should be issued. That would be sufficient to give the Government 
control over them and would obviate another objection to the system, 
that is, it would not necessitate the perpetuation of the public debt for 
the purpose of continuing these corporations. It would also decrease 
the demands for Government bonds, which would have a tendency to 
decrease, if it did not entirely obliterate, the premium now on bonds, 
which cost the Government in the year 1889 $8,775,222. 35. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me say that I do not expect that any 
suggestion that I may make will be adopted by this House, nor do I 
expect the defeat of a single measure proposed in this bill. The com- 
mand has been given and King Caucus must be obeyed; it will be 
passed without dicussion or amendment. 

The only source from which we can look for relief is from the other 
end of the Capitol. The Senate of the United States is a deliberative 
body. Bills are read there before they are acted upon. Amendments 
can be offered in that body, discussed, and voted upon; itis not so here. 
There are two hundred amendments printed in the RECORD that will 
not be read to the House, discussed, or voted upon. The Senate is com- 
posed of men of mature age, one-half of them averaging sixty-six years 
old and the entire body averaging sixty years. They are men of in- 
telligenee, great information, and experience, and I can not be made to 
believe, until it is proven, that they will vote to perpetuate and fasten 
these iniquitous and unjust measures of taxation and bounties a 
the backs of the people. They have reached that time in life when 
their political prejudices ought to be softened, when there is not much 
in the future for them personally, excepting the history they make, and 
I believe they will look to the welfare of their country and the people 
they represent, rather than to the perpetuationof their party in power 
at the expense of fastening this great wrong upon the people. 

I believe there are many members on this floor whose mouths have 
heen closed by party necessity, who are looking for relief in the same 
direction, and my pra yer is that it may be given them. But I may be 
mistaken; it may be that their 2 5 57 prejudices and love of power 
have grown with their years and that the success of their party is deemed 
of more importance to them than the welfare of the people, 2 85 
at the command of wealth and dictation of party caucus, the 
pass this bill. If they do and it becomes the of the land, 
you gentlemen who voted for it that when its practical workings ars 
been shown and you are called upon by your constituents, 1 8 7 
the farmers and laboring men, to give a reason for your action here to- 
day, you will exclaim, Oh, who shall deliver me from this great embar- 
rassment? And now let me close in the language used the other day 
by the distinguished gentleman from . MoMLINI: 


“Oh! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?“ This had refer- 
ence to an ancient practice. When a certain crime was committed they did not 
put the criminal in the penitentiary, as we sometimes do; nor hang him, as we 
occasionally do; but, worse than these, they took the body of the boise and 


lashed it to him: Wherever he went he was forced to bear it propan mus- 

cle fell from muscle and soins from joint. If he walked forth by day ‘the flies 

of the air infested him. he lay 8 at n — me = wp Hi ings of a 
his sleep more horrible than a dream by ni; 


made his 
he was forced to bear his load of guilt till the Ak 2418 him, and dying e 
exclaimed, Oh! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?’ 
Sir, when this bill is passed and its enormous increase of e its 2 
Sua its ini igy e and corrupting bounties are known, the ase mt 
lash it to the bac those who so far fo! their country as to v. for it, 


And whenthe gon of} x ovember come, when November’ssky is 9 — and clear 
bleak and drear for 


for Dem , when November's clouds are ani publican- 
ism, a sad wail will go up from ublican candidates all over the country, the 
a ene and defeat, “Oh! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
Vinegar. 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. WALTER I. HAYES, 
OF IOWA, 


IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 20, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on im 
8 having offered an amendment to strike out section 32 of said bi 
to vinegar. 


Mr. HAYES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am not an expert in vinegar manufacture, e 
sibly for the reason that from the language of the bill I Und 
alcoholic vapor has something to do with it. Still, I am advised 
that the effect of the ere of this bill, including section 32 
thereof, will have the effect of ruining, driving out of business, ne 
less than ten vinegar factories in Iowa. This arises from the fact 


Mr. 
relating 
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rin 


that this section 32 in effeet 8 the use of alcoholic va‘ 
ex- 


its manufacture and limits distillation of fermented liq 
cept in an authorized distillery. R 

ow, so far as Iowa is concerned, this prohibits its manufacture as 
it is now there manufactured, for the use of our people and as an 
article of commer: e, and destroys the business of no less than ten 
factories that are doing a prosperous, legitimate business, without 
offering any relief or any way to avoid the difficulty or avert the 
ruin, from the fact that one of the beauties of Iowa fanaticism, as 
evidenced in its prohibitory liquor law, prohibits the establishment 
or maintenance of a distillery. However, it is in exact accord with 
the ideas of protection, increases the price to the consumer bigs poor 
men of the country included, and increases the profits of the manu- 
facturers, and in doing this, as usual, does it alone to the benefit of 
those of the Eastern portion of the country to the neglect, aban- 
donment, and ruin of those of the great and growing West and North- 
west. Thisis not only true, but, with unparall doughfaceism, 
those that ought to represent Western interests, their own local inter- 
ests in fact, vie with the gentlemen whose interests are being sub- 
served, and who must laugh in their sleeves at their gullibility, to 
fasten the yoke upon their own people. 

Tho fact is the people of Iowa are interested in grain which is used 
in the manufacture of vinegar, and which is thus supplied to our 

ple as a wholesome food product at about one-half the price that 
PE aea was, and will if this business is stricken down; and 
this amendment is entirely in the interest of the apple-growers of 
the East, who by reason of it, through the doctrine of protection, 
which ought to be called legalized ro „ill be able to realize 
an enhanced price on their crop and product from it, and build 
up that panacea for all our ills, a home market, and force the people 
to use what they neither desire, want, nor n and at a cost twice 
as great as they would have to pay for an article answering the 
same purpose and more to theirtaste. But the down-trodden apple- 
grower of the East has got to be protected with the balance of that 
pampered pepsucking locality, and the grain-growers of the West and 
the people there who use vinegar upon their tables have got to be 
muleted to enrich these people. 

Outside of these considerations, however, and without regard to 
any economic questions involved, it is a rank injustice to a consider- 
able and legitimate business industry in Iowa, and strikes this busi- 
ness and industry down prices to enhance the profits of another 
class who have no claim or right to it. But, as I said before, it is in 
exact harmony with the principle of so-called protection, which, un- 
der one specious plea and another, and,when they fail, by practical 
brute force, takes from one class, and the one least able to bear it, 
to build up another that has no occasion for it from the standpoint 
of need, but who desire it as a road to ! and who have got to 
the point of believing that they are a favo elass and entitled to 
it, and who will soon, under fostering care of the Republican 
party, if this is not relegated to the rear, begin to claim it as 
S avlas right akin to that kings slain to rule by. 

In the interest of my constituents and that of the people, against 
those who have no concern for them, except to divide their scanty 
earnings with them, I hope this amendment will be adopted; but, 
if not, I hope, trust, and believe that it will help, as it is where they 
can see it, to open their eyes to the iniquity, injustice, and general 
cussedness of the whole protective system, and that they will here- 
atter make themselves heard in their own interests, and cease to 
follow a party whose tenets are against all their interests, and which 
lead to the building up of others without claim at their expense. 

I have a letter, not from a free-trade or any other kind of Demo- 
crat, but from one of my constituents, who is one of the most active 
of our business men, a man of honor, repute, and standing, and who 
is not only a Republican, but by far its most active member in my 
district, and whois, if Iam not mistaken, now the chairman of its 
a ee committee, that is so full of meat upon this question, 
and from the practical standpoint, that I will read it in fall. There 
will be no suspicion of him by my friends on the other side from a 

litical standpoint, and I ally call the attention of my col- 

Heus to his statement of the action in this regard of our own Gen- 
eral Assembly and to his correct and sensible statement as to the 
proper policy of legislation regarding food products, 

The letter is as follows: 


DAVENPORT, Iowa, 4 29, 1890. 
Hon. * eee en 


cause by distilling vinegar from corn, b 
down the price to the consumer one- 
22, while all factories in Illinois, Minnesota, 
could become distilleries, and still make the vinegar, but charging 
over twice as much as now, we in fact could not run a d ery under the pro- 
hibition law, And M puting all the money we have in the world into a vine- 
S the United States practically says, You must become a legal distil- 
— and make — hd first, — pay tax 2 other distilleries, aes all 
money you pu a we pas: a special law to get you to to 
must be lost. And the State says, And if you do run a distillery of oar KMA 
vou are a criminal and must go to jail.” You see, Iowa factories are mined, and 
all our business is thrown to parties out of the State. 
Again, this thing is a fight of the Eastern cider men agaivat the Western corn- 
pe ame We can them on price unless they can get this law passed to 


consumer 


RY 


8 there is no sense in rai prices on rae fit re of food and this section 


raising 
about double the cost of all vinegars, for cider vinegar would the 
minute the competition ceased. nec 


Moreover, foar years ago, when they tried this same bill in Congress. Our 
senate and passed a FC 
structing the Senators at Washington to work and vote it. 

William O. Schmidt introduced the resolution and Senator Sutton seconded it. 
The same would have been done this time if we had known; for corn is our prod. 
uct and apples are theirs. Please do all you can for us. 

I have just been advised that the committee will offer a substitute, 
bat, as I am not informed as to its details, will reserve what I may 
desire to say about it. 


The Tariff, 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS H. PAYNTER, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 20, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenues and equalize duties on imports, eto. 

Mr. PAYNTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This subject has been most thoroughly discussed 
in and ont of Congress. 

During the first session of the Fiftieth Congress it was presented 
in all of its phases. The inequalities and iniquities of the present 
rates of duties were most satisfactorily e The then majority 
in this House sought to correct them. ey were unable to do so 
because of an adverse majority at the other end of the Capitol. 

The agitation and discussion has resulted in the enlightenment of 
the people of the country upon the question which above ali others 
so vitally concerns their prosperity and happiness. 

It has resulted in convincing the ple of the country that the 
tariff isa tax. Politicians can no longer appear before them and 
argue, with any hope of deceiving them, that the consumer is not 
the tax-payer. 

It would seem to me that the boldest and most blatant demagogue 
would shrink from an effort to prove that the people could be en- 
riched by being compelled to pay enormous taxes, or that excessive 
taxation is a blessing to the people, or that ‘‘ unnecessary taxation” 
is not unjust taxation.” Jcongratulate the country that no longer 
can the politician flourish whose chief claim to statesmanship can- 
sists in his ability to appeal to the prejudices of a section of the 
country to array it against another section. In the fature I trust 
the economic questions will divide the great political parties of the 
country. I welcome the day in this country which brings perfect 
confidence, peace, and good-will between all sections of our common 
conntry. This condition will enable patriotic sentiment to control 
the country, resulting in untold blessings to it. 

From the beginning of our Government to the present time the ex- 
penses of it have been chiefly paid by the collection of revenue from 
duties on imports. This will continue to be the ee AE of 
taxation by which the Government will be supported, is an- 
other manner under the Constitution by which revenue could be 
raised for the purpose, and that is by direct taxation, being appor- 
tioned among the several States according to population; but this 
plan would not be acceptable to the people for many reasons, among 
others that the most wealth is not found in the States where the pop- 
ulation is greatest. I fully subscribe to the doctrines. of my party 
upon the questions of taxation. The expenses of the Government 
should be paid chiefly by the collection of revenue from duties on 
imported goods. 

he Government should be economically administered. These 
duties should be laid and collected on imports in a way that will 
give the necessary protection to the industries of this country. 

Where the expenses of the Government are chiefly paid by levying 
and collecting, in the manner indicated, the duties on of foreign 
importation the like of which are manufactured in this country, all 
the protection needed is secured to our various industries. hen 
you take from the citizens, under the guise of a necessity or other- 
wise, more than is needed to defray the necessary expenses of their 
government you unjustly deprive them of that which their brawn 
or brain has earned. Iam in favor of a policy which will promote 
and 88 American industries and promote the interests of 
American laborere, but I am opposed to that policy the effect of 
which is to im unjust and unequal taxation on the Reo 
the benefitofthe few. On the other hand it is the policy of the 


le for 
epub- 


lican party, as shown by the report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, not to advocate merely a protective policy, but to inaugurate 
in part a prohibitory one, practically removing the question of com- 
ponro as a factor in the productive problem in the United States. 

he tendency of such a doctrine is to destroy our commerce with 
confine our trading within ourown borders, and place 
These state- 


other countri 
our people at the mercy of trusts and combinations, 
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ments substantially show the position of the two great political 
parties of the country on this economic question. 

When the Democratic party seeks the relief of the people of the 
country from their burdens, by securing to them just and equal tax- 
ation, the leaders of the Republican party endeavor to mislead the 
people by holding up their hands in holy horror and proclaiming 
that the would-be benefactors are free-traders, seeking the destruc- 
tion of the business interests of the country. In the vehemence 
of their cxclamations one would conclude that the hands of the 
Democratic party were contaminated ; that their touch wonld blight 
and put in decay every business interest of the country. But their 
fervid eloquence in the adyocacy of the robbery of the many for the 
benefit of the few is required by the exigencies of the cause of those 
whom they serve. 

The politician who does not know this charge is false is as igno- 
rant as the Fiji Islander; if he is notin this woful condition, then 
he willfully misrepresents the Democratic party. These charges 
occur on the eve of and during every campaign. It isdone to serve 


apu 80. 

Tro Illustrate the purpose of it I quote from a speech delivered by 
Representative Peters (Republican), from the State of Kansas before 
the Ways and Means Committee. He said: 

Both the Democrats and the Republicans recognize the essential necessity of a 
tariff. We hear, of course, sometimes in our political arguments, about free trade. 
There is no such thing as free trade in this country, and can not be. The most 
ardent Democrat is not a free-trader. 


I trust that no longer will the tax-ridden people of the country be 
fooled by such a false charge. 

Another of the favorite arguments of the advocates of the system 
which so unjustly distributes the burdens of taxation is in callin 
attention to the wonderful growth of the country under the tariff. 
They paint beautiful pictures of the progress we have made in wealth, 
the industrial arts, and the sciences. Granted. It is a country of 
boundless resources, Its lands are more fertile than those of any 
country in the world. Its mechanics are most skillful ; its inventive 
genius has flashed its scintillations from hemisphere to hemisphere 
with results that have made the nations of the earth do us homage. 
Victory to our arms and statesmanship unsurpassed in wisdom have 
given us a vast domain for free settlement. We have a climate tem- 
perate, unsurpassed in variety. We have free institutions. These 
advantages invited men and money from the world. 

While this wealth has been accumulated, nevertheless a sad fact 
stares us in the face, that it has been unequally distributed, vast 
sums have accumulated in the hands of a few. You find more pov- 
erty according to population than thirty years ago; while you find 
thousands upon thousands who revel in wealth like Croesus, you nnd 
the honest laborer begging for the privi of earning bread for him- 
self and his family; while you find a millionaire owning a pee 
living in luxury and ease, endowing a t library, giving his hun- 
dreds of thousands to a music hall ina distant city, writing a book to 

rove the wonderful growth of tlo country, giving ‘‘ Belshazzar 
feasts,” yet a spectacle has been presented to you of his workingmen 
ing kept out of his great manufacturing establishment with Win- 
chester rifles because they demanded living wages. This manufact- 
urer’s products are protected in the American markets from foreign 
competition by tariff duties ranging from 40 to over 100 per cent. 

This is a condition of things that should arrest the attention of 
every American citizen who loves his country and his kind. From 
our earliest infancy we have been taught that our Government was 
founded upon the principles of liberty and justice; that the patriots 
from whose brains our system was coined bequeathed to us and 
coming generations a government that secured equal privileges and 
opportunities, and denied exclusive privileges to any but when I 
read the so-called McKinley bill I am struck with wonder and 
amazement. The ae come unbidden to my mind, Did our pa- 
triotie forefathers labor to no purpose in endeavoring to transmit to 
us a priceless heritage? Did they err in proclaiming the natural 
rights of man when they said ‘‘all men are created free and equal?” 

o show some of the duties which are imposed by it I herewith 
submit a table: 


Present and proposed rate on many articles in common use. 


Present | Proposed 
Articles. duty. duty. 

116. Common window-glass, 10 by 15.. per pound. 67. 61 73.72 
116. Common window-glass, 16 by 2 do... 115. 41 123. 10 
116. mon window-glass, 24 by 30 do... 128. 58 135. 34 
116. Common window-glass, above that do.. . 132. 29 138. 04 
181. Freestone, grani | 20.22 40. 00 
181. Freestone, g 20. 00 50. 00 
144, Cotton-ties. 35. 00 115. 00 
34 00 74. 00 

11. 69 | 45. 00 

45.00 51.00 

50. 00 75. 00 

171. Table cutlery x. 35. 00 50. 00 
174. Shotguns....... 35, 00 60. 00 
200. Mica......... Free. 35, 00 
MA, -HOERED So ccnkcecssdnctessccnessucas sccdepenedséeunes saves 20. 00 70. 00 
e ð phase 20. 00 61.94 
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Present and proposed rate on many articles in common use—Continued. 


rticl Present 

A — duty. duty. 
VCC 1 20. 00 45, 68 
BET. BROOD accuse ccvececesvass>ecevesatones —— — 2 20. 00 50. 00 
272. Hage . Free, 32. 91 
279. ta, trees, ete Free. 20,00 
290. Fish, fresh ........ Free. 52.10 
Schedule F, tobacco 81. 00 200. 00 
348, Plus hes 40. 00 100. 00 
. PAAA IT T A OAA 40. 00 60, 00 
350. Shirts and drawers.......... 40. 00 65. 00 
308, Brown and bleached linens 35. 00 50. 00 
369, Brown and bleached linen: 35, 00 60. 00 
P 0000 69, 00 100, 00 
391. Woolens and worsteds knit goods, ete 94. 59 125. 00 
n AT TEA VVT 88. 43 135. 00 
Do. 98. 81 124, 00 
Do... 68, 41 147, 00 
Do... 67. 60 130, 00 
31. Worsteds, knit good 73. 20 130, 00 
301. Wo knit goods, 30 to 40 cents 68. 41 147,00 
391. Worsteds, knit goods, 40 to 60 cents 67.60 130. 00 
391. Wors knit goods, 60 to 80 cents. 68. 98 112. 00 
391. Worsteds, knit goods, above 80 cents 71. 22 90. 00 
391. Worsted shawls........ .......-.-. 61, 82 93. 00 
391. Belts for presses (printing.. 53.14 101. 00 
and flannels and hats... 69.70 110. 00 
393. Women’s and children’s dress goods 68. 00 103. 00 
Do. . . ne g- 60, 00 73. 00 
394. Women’s and children’s dress goods 85. 00 110. 00 
395. Clothing, ready- mad ute 54, 00 84.00 
396. Cloaks, dolmans, eto 60, 00 82. 00 
897. Webbings, gorings, ett 64.00 99. 00 


I shall not be able to point out in detail the rates of duty upon all 
the articles in common use, nor the many items of inequality in 
placing duties upon imports; but that you may see something of tho 
character of the bill I shall point out a few which illustrate the 
enormous burdens placed upon the people. It makes a very great 
increase in the rates on woolen, linen, and cotton g which the 
people are compelled to purchase and use and which are essential - 
to their health and comfort. 

The increase on woolen and worsted including carpets 
amounts to about $15,500,000 per annum, es ted by importations 
of the last fiscal year. This increase will compel the people to pay 
vast sums for the domestic goods in excess of what they have here- 
tofore paid for them. Not a cent of the latter will goto defray the 
expenses of the Government. A duty of 112 per cent. is proposed 
on the lowest grade of woolen yarn worth not over 30 cents per 
pousa 70 per cent, on the most costly yarn; cheap blankets will 

required to pay 106 per cent. ; 72 per cent. is fixed as the rate of 
duty on the finest blankets. The chea 
will be taxed 111 per cent., while the 
per cent. Women’s and children’s cheapest dress goods, with cotton 
Warps are to be taxed 106 per cent., and the finest goods, 73 per 
cen 

The highest gado of woolen cloth will pay 86 per cent., while tho 
lowest grade will be required to pay 125 per cent. The finest and 
most expensive knit goods for underwear will pay a tax of 78 per 
cent., while the cheapest qualities will pay from 112 per cent. to 138 


t and coarsest woolen hats 
nest hats will be taxed 66 


per cent. The woolen shawl of the coarsest and lowest e will 
pay 135 per cent. duty, and worsted goods of the lowest oona 
is will pay 


pay 130 per cent., while the highest grade of woolen g 
only 90 per cent. tax. The circumstances of the “poor” will re- 
quire them to buy the coarsest and cheapest goods, upon which the 

uty is highest, while the rich who use the most expensive quali- 
ties of these goods will pay the least rate of duty. 

It is claimed that this bill is framed in the interest of the poor 
laborer, All the wrongs that have ever been inflicted upon a people 
in past ages have been done in the name of liberty. That plea 
seems to have gone out of fashion, They are now Re petrated in 
the name of the poor laborers” of the country, Knowing that 
every one should respect the honest toilers of the country who pro- 
duce its wealth, they think thus they can better disguise the pur- 
pose to inflict the wrong. Ishould think the laborers of the country 
would be nauseated at the unhallowed use that is being made of 
their supposed misfortunes. The duty on common window-glass, 
not exceeding 16 by 24 inches, is increased to 123 per cent.; when 
not ee 24 by 30 inches square it is raised to 135 per cent. All 
sizes above these axe raised to 138 per cent. 

There were 5,329,646 pounds of raw silk and 101, 647 pounds of co- 
coons imported into this country during the last fiscal year. It 
being suggested that they could be produced hore, this bill proposes 
to compel all the people to pay out of the Treasury of the United 
States a bounty of $1 per poand, or $2,240 per ton, on all the raw 
silk reeled from cocoons, and 7 cents on every pound, or $156.80 per 
eat on fresh cocoons, including the worms produced in the United 

tates. 

Although a person may not use silk, yet he is compelled to pay his 
share of this bounty. 

It more than doubies the duty on tin-plate, yet there is not a 
pound of it prodnced in this country. 
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It proposes to reduce on copper only one-half of the present rate, 
which is 2} cents pound. ‘This is a bonus extorted from the peo- 
ple. Copper needs no protection, 

Hr BUTTERWORTH stated the case aptly and truthfully when he 
said: 

I insert here a table showing the product of the mines of the world and a state- 
ment also which shows how the tariff on copper, which amounted to 663 per cent. 
of the cost of its production, enabled them to organize a trust and raise the price 
300 per cent., thus e g millions upon millions more from the people. The 
same has been true in regard to nickel, and the same is now true in large measure 
in regard to T-rails and lumber, and à vast number of other articles which are 
clamoring loudly for the maintenance of present rates or an inerease of them. It 
is aston’ g how many specious pleas are urged to enable certain individuals to 
secure, not equality of opportunity, but advantages which the protective tariff in- 
stead of creating was intended to remove. 

Upon this question Mr. Cannon (Republican), from the State of 
Illinois, used this language: 

I said to a man who has great copper interests, Dit Pp lag when he said 
that he himself had suggested the cut on copper one-half from the ae law, 
and this bill carried ie “But why not cut it farther and cut it all!“ Hoe said 
ef “I think that it could be done, but conditions might arise in the future 
where it would be embarrassing to the industry.“ 

So we see from this that a man who has great copper interests, who 
claimed the honor of suggesting the rate of duty fixed in the bill, 
admits ‘frankly ” that it could all be taken off, except “ conditions 
mens arise in the future when it would be embarrassing to the in- 

ustry.“ 

I quote these expressions that it may be seen who suggested the 
rate of duty and the character of reasons given therefor. It is easily 
seen why it is the prices of copper goods are high. 

SUGAR BOUNTY. 


The bill proposes to pay the sugar producers in this country a 

honey of 2cents per pound each year until July 1, 1905, on their 
nct, 

7 We have an estimated population of 66,000,000 people. From offi- 

cial sources we learn that in 1838 we consumed 3,076,277,079 pounds 

of sugar and produced in this conntry in that year only 375,855,877 

pounds, 

The majority of the Committee on Ways and Means in their report 
with reference to sugar say: 4 

Even on the assumption that with proper encouragement we shall eventually 
be able to produce all, or nearly all, the sugar required for the consumption of our 

eople—an assumption which your committee believe to be sustained by man 
notwithstanding the slow progress thus far made in sugar culture in this 
country—this encouragement can be given much more economically and effectively 
by a bounty of two cents per pound, 
Wer statement is made as one of the reasons for granting the 
unty. 

To show the effect of the provision of the bill I will assume that 
their assumption is correct, that we shall stn ge 4 be able to pro- 
duce all the sugar required for the consumption of our people. I 
will assume that the committee has fixed the proper limit in which 
it can be done, July 1, 1905. I will farther assume that the present 
amount consumed shall be consumed annually until that date. 

To supply the present consumption we would have to produce an- 
nually 2,700,422,202 pounds more than we now produce to meet the 
demand. 

I assume that we will have an equivalent annual growth of the in- 
dustry. As I calculate it upon the basis of the amounts given, we 
would be compelled to increase the amounts now produced in the 
ratio of 180,028,147 pounds annually. 

T have prepared a table. Here it is: 


— oia — 


— — Annual prod- (Bounty, 2 cents 


per pound. 


| 


| 
555, 884, 024 | $11, 117, 680, 48 
735,912,171 | 14, 718. 244.42 
915, 940, 318 18, 318, 806. 36 
1.005, 968, 465 | 21, 919, 369, 30 
-| 1,275,996, 612 | 25, 519, 932, 24 
| 1,456, 024,759 | 20, 120, 495. 18 
1.630.052. 906} 32, 721, 058, 12 
-| 1,816, 081,053 | 36, 321. 621. 06 
1, 996, 109, 200 | 39, 922, 184 00 
2,176,137, 347 | 43, 522. 746. 94 
‘| 2356, 164,494 | 47, 123, 309. 88 
-| 2,536,193,641 | 50, 723, 872. 82 
-| 2,716, 221, 788 54, 324, 435. 76 
| 2,896, 249,935 | 57, 924, 998. 70 
3, 076, 277, 079 61, 525, 561. 64 
e SISA 504 824, 315.90 


The table was made upon the idea that the committee had arrived 
at a proper conclusion as to the growth of the industry, and without 
any reference to the increase af population and the consequent in- 
crease of the consumption. 

If the bonnty will stimulate the growth of the sugar industry then 
large sums in consequence thereof will be invested in its production. 

t us further assume that the increase of the production at the 
end of the bounty period will not supply our people with the sugar 
they . ay they can supply 50 per cent. of the amount con- 
sumed, 


What is then to be done? Will you still continue to pay the bounty 
on the annual production ? : 

If the producers can supply one-half of the amount consumed, esti- 
mating the increase in population, then in 1905 to pay the bounty it 
would cost the tax-payers per annum from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
Will you continue to pay out this vast sum or will you then remove 
the bounty and let the industry which yon have paid so much to fos- 
ter languish and die? 

The men who are engaged in the industry will demand that they 
shall continue to receive the bounty. 

To take either view, the situation will be serious, 

If you are going into this system of bounties, why not pay a bounty 
to the farmer wbo produces the corn, wheat, potatoes, etc.? They 
claim they can not afford to produce these at the present prices, yet 
you make them pay to pp another industry. 

The pretended purpose of having very high duties on articles of 
foreign importationis to give higher wages to the workingmen. The 
claim isnot made that the wages are to be paid directly to the working- 
man, but to the manufacturer, and that he will pay it to him. The 
manufacturer is to be the middle-man. In justification of the pro- 
posed high rates of the duty the majority of the Committee on Ways 
and Means say in their report that no duty was fixed above the point 
of difference between the nominal cost of production here, including 
labor, and the cost of like production in the countries which seek our 
markets, nor have we hesitated to give this measure of duty. 

Idonot desire to enter into any lengthy discussion of this question, 
as it involves so many figures and facts. But that it may be seen how . 
inaccurate this statement is and as a complete refutation thereof, I 
quote a compilation from the Tenth Census. 


Table compiled from the Tenth Census by Mr. Seaton, Superintendent, 
showing value of various manufactured products, per cent. of labor 
cost, rate of duty existing and proposed. 


Percent- 
Value of Presen 

Industries. Srinat: Labor, ago o of tariff, 8 
Carpets $31, 792, 802 | $6, 836.218 21.5 46. 31 00. 88 
Cotton goods.. 210, 950, 883 | 45, 614, 419 21.6 35. 64 38. 00 
Bolts, nuts, et- 10, 078, 330 1. 981, 300 10.7 32. 0% 30 00 
Nails and spikes 1, 255, 171 22.3 52. 00 41.00 
Iron pi 1, 788, 258 12.5 74. 00 62. 00 
Oil, cas 44,714 6.8 220. 00 125. 00 
Oil, linseed 15, 393, 812 681, 677 4.4 44. 00 53. 00 
Screws (smallest) 2, 184, 532 456, 342 20.9 72. 00 84.00 
Wool hats (cheap)...... 8, 510. 569 | 1, 893, 215 22.2 68. 00 111. 00 
Woolen goods 160, 606, 721 | 25, 836, 392 16.1 71. 00 90. 00 
Worsted goods 33, 549, 942 | 5, 683, 027 16.9 67. 00 103, 00 


It will be seen by this that the rate of duty fixed far exceeds the 
labor cost of many articles. It is a fact that.some of the manufact- 
urers of this country sell goods cheaper to the export trade than to 
our own people. Notwithstanding they claim that they can not 
compete in the “home market” with imported goods, yet they can 
afford to compete in foreign markets with goods manufactured in 


foreign countries. 

What do the American purchasers think of this fact? What do 
they think of this especially favored class who are so anxious to 
vent a fair competition in the home market, yet are en in 
polling to foreigners the products of their mills cheaper than to 
them 

It has been Spo a upon this floor, and substantiated by the 
most satisfactory evidence, that American manufacturers have been 
selling machinery and other goods from 10 to 30 per cent, cheaper for 
exportation than to the home trade. The manufactured articles 
thus sold consisted in agricultural machinery, implements, and tools, 
such as cultivators, rakes, potato-diggers, plows, ws, seed 
corn-planters, road-scrapers, rollers, mowing machines, corn-shellers, 
feed mills, cider presses, root-graters, hay and feed cutters, grain sep- 
arators, fanning mills, horse-powers, farm engines, churns, vie 
barrows, shovels, and spades, 

Hardware specialties, such as hammers, wrenches, bits, axes, 
hatchets, sledges, blacksmiths’ tools, anvils, vises, sad-irons, hollow- 
ware, meat-choppers, wringers, knives, forks, spoons, lanterns, 
scales, shears, locks, nails, tacks, screws, rivets, &o. 

Machinery, such as saws, forges, milling machinery, brick machin- 
ery, sowing-machines, type-writers, &c. 

the manufacturers cau manufacture goods in this country and 
compete with foreign manufactured goods, does not that prove that 
they are getting more protection than they need ? 

When you give them more protection than is needed to enable 
them to compete with like goods of foreign mannfacture in our home 
market then we are robbing another class of our citizens to enrich 
such manufactorers, 

The bill imposes burdens upon the farmers in every way that skill- 
ful hands and artful brains could devise; yet it was found that their 
credulity could no longer be relied upon to save its authors from 
their censure. The majority of the Committee on Ways and Means 
could hear in the distance the roar that precedes the storm. The 
clond in the West appeared larger thau a! man's hand.“ They krew 
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that the farmer fancied that there was something ‘‘rotten in the 
state of Denmark.” They knew that there was no a fear in 
the mind of any one which would prevent a discussion of the bill in 
and out of Congress. They realized that the people were getting to 
understand that the tariff is a tax; so to prove to the farmer that 
3 were being protected the duties on farm products were 


The following table shows the present duty, proposed daty, value 
of importations of certain farm products during the fiscal year 1889, 
ms 8 and proposed revenue on certain articles produced by 

e farmer: 


It will be seen that the duty on bacon and hams is increased from 
2 cents per pound to 5 cents per pound; on beef, mutton, and pork, 
from 1 cent per pound to 2 cents per pound; on straw, which is now 


free, a duty of $2 per ton is proposed. The duty on corn is increased 
from 10 cents to 25 cents per bushel; on ho: m 20 per cent. to 
$1.50 each; on corn meal from 10 cents a bushel to 15 cents a bushel; 
on wheat from 20 cents a bushel to 25 cents a bushel, and on wheat 
flour from 20 per cent, to 25 percent. It is known to every one that 
these products are seeking a market in foreign countries. 

It will be seen by the fo ing table that the total duty collected 
on corn meal imported into this country Jast year was the munificent 
sum of 39 cents, and as you will observe the estimate of the duty to 
be collected during the ensuing fiscal year will be the sum of 78 cents. 
It will excite the risibles of the most phlegmatical man in the uni- 
verse. 

You will observe from the table that it is proposed to place a duty 
of $2 per ton on straw. I never knew before that it was an article 
that needed the fostering care of the Government. Hereafter when 
I shall rest my weary body upon a straw bed, I shall never fail to 
be thankful that mine is a paternal Government, which is even giv- 
ing protection to the siraws while they are aiding, in restoring tired 
nature to freshness and vigor. 

I am proud of the honest, intelligent, and patriotic constituency 
which I have the honor to represent on this floor. I congratulate 
ar oc that not one of them will failto see through the transparency 
of this attempt to deceive the farmers of the country. ` 

Merchandise was imported into the United States during the last 
fiscal year amounting to the sum of 87 45, 631, 652. The surplas agricult- 
ural products of this country were shipped to other countries, which 
chietly paid that sum. Our exports during the same time amounted 
to $503 349,648, It consisted in breadstuffs worth $123,876,061; 

visions worth $104,144,444; in manufactured tobacco worth 
901,068; live animals worth $18,374. and raw cotton worth 
775, 250. It was all the produet of the farms. These being part 
of our surplus ucts, we were compelled to find a market for them 
elsewhere. The prices these articles commanded in foreign coun- 
25 ETOR Hi price of like e in eee eae pee 7 — 
porter of foreign goods pays tariff duties on goods brought 
into the country. When the consumer buys them, he is paint 
to pay the foreign cost with the duty, STERT of transportation, and 
the profits of the middlemen added. The duty collected goes into 
the 8 Treasury. The goods thus imported constitute a small per 
cent. of the goods consumed by the people. The domestic products 
eee by our people are many times than the quantity im- 
ported. 

One of the effects and offices of the tariff duties is to enable the 
domestic manufacturer in our market to have an advantage equal to 
the duty. When the consumer buys the goods of the domestic man- 
ufacturer the manufacturer certainly must receive the amount of 
this advantage “ equal to the duty.” Thus it is seen that the con- 
sumers are pa ing vast sums of money, not to support the Govern- 
ment, but to the “domestic manufacturer.” 

I do not make ar war on the manufacturers as individuals, but 
3 nag system that gives them the advantage over the rest of 

e people. 

Such laws shonld be enacted as will give to agriculture, commerce, 
manufacturing, and mining equal advantages in the race of prog- 
ress. One should not unnecessarily bear the burdens of the BE —— 

When there is a demand in this country that excessive taxation 
shall no longer exist; that the necessaries of life shall be cheapened ; 
that the consumers of the country shall no longer be robbed for a fa- 


vored few, among other fallacies comes the answer that 88 
cheapens the cle to the consumer, and an appeal to history to 
show how much cheaper certain articles are than they were years 
n The owners of the mills who are receiving rich returns from 
their investments in industries which are so favored by the laws of 
the country, ap to Con for the retention of the high duties 
on articles the like of which they manufacture, and in many cases 
ask for its increase. They and their advocates, presuming that the 
people are densely ignorant, contend that duty levied upon the arti- 
cle of foreign importation cheapens it and at the same time cheap- 
ens that of domestic manufacture. Inventions, and not tariff duties, 
have cheapened manufactured articles in this country. 

There has been such an advancement in the arts and sciences as 


road. 

We can hear the noise of the mighty engines that in obedience to 
man’s desire exert a power greater than that of all men combined. 

With the improved machinery now in use one man can make as 
many pairs of shoes in one day as it took the old cobbler many Gaya 
to make. One girl in the factories can convert cotton into cloth 
faster than scores of skillful weavers could have turned it out with 
their hand looms. We can see on every hand thousands of labor- 
saving contrivances, the result of American inventive genius which 
has combined to lighten the toil of man and to minister to his wants 
and comfort. 

Do not try to rob American inventive genius, which has led the 
world in every field of industrial art, of the imperishable glory and 
renown which it has given to our beloved country and countless 
blessings to our countrymen and the peoples of the world. You do 
this when you claim our progress has resulted from excessive taxa- 
tion and bounties to the favored few. 

Upon this question I invite your attention to what a distinguished 
Republican Representative from Ohio [Mr. Burrerwortg] said on 
the floor of the Honse May 10, 1890: 

It would cost as much in 1890 to remove cotton from the burs by the old hand- 
card method as it did a hundred years before Whitney invented the cotton-gin. 
It was the invention of the cotton-gin that reduced the eost of ginning cotton. It 
was the introduction of the power-loom that reduced the cost of produsing goods 
and caused the reduction in the price. It was the introduction of 8 
that reduced the cost of printing. It was the introduction of the devices 
used in the manufacture of glass, and of T. rails, and bar-iron, and cotton goods 
that reduced the market price of these several $ 

The general reduction of prices all along tho line of supply is due to the pro- 
duction of a machine which enables one man not only to do the work of ten or 
fifty, but enables him to produce better results. And here we have the reduction 
of cost, but it is due to the genius of our countrymen in the production of new and 
useful methods in obtaining results. 

I disclaim any histrionic talent and admit that that which follows, 
critically speaking, is not entitled to the name given it; but to illus- 
trate in a measure the situation at the national Capital and to show 
the 33 of reasoning that is employed to continue and increase 
the burdens of the people, and the character of explanations that 
are made to cajole and silence them, Ihave written, and now present 
you with what I choose to call 


A DRAMA OF ONE ACT WITH TWO SCENES, 
SCENE 1.— Capitol. 


Enter a monopolist before the Committee on Ways and Means. 


„Mr. MCKINLEY. You area manufacturer?” 

“t MONOPOLIST. Yes, sir. Iam engaged in various industries, the 
products of which supply many of the comforts of life to mankind.” 

Mr. MCKINLEY. You are an extensive manufacturer ? ” 

tt MoxoroLIsT. Oh, yes.” 

„Mr. McKINLEY. What is the average rate of duty on the kind of 
articles you mannfacture ?” 

‘MoxoroLIsT. Fifty per cent.“ 

„Mr. McKINLEY. In what kind of industries are you engaged?” 

t MONOPOLIST. ‘Infant’ industries.“ 

Mr. MCKINLEY. How old are they?” 

‘t MONoPoLIsT. About one hundred years.” 

Mr. MCKINLEY. What do you think the average rate of duty 
should be on the kind of articles you manufacture? 

‘*Monopo.isr. Times have been very hard the past year; my cus- 
tomers have been unable to buy the customary amount from me. The 
agriculturists have been unable to find sales for theirsurplusproducts; 
corn has been selling from 15 to 20 cents per bushel in the West (much 
of it has been nsed in Kansas for fuel); mortgage debts and interest 
are accumulating on them, and they are on the verge of rnin and bank- 
ruptcy. The laborers of the country, who are among my best eustom- 
ers, have had a hard time, having had work only part of the year at 
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wages; under the present rate of duty I am only allowed to charge 

* in excess of what they could buy them for in a market 

where there was fair competition. The business no longer is profita- 

ble tome. I am running it at a constant loss. I only run it for hu- 

manity’s sake, to give the poor workingmen employment. The aver- 
duty should be 75 per cent.” 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Let the duty be fixed at 75 per cent. We are 
not ‘so much concerned about the prices of the articles we consume as 
we have been to encourage a system of home protection,’ ete. Mr. 
BUTTERWORTH is certainly mistaken when he says ‘we must listen 
with caution to certain ucers in America who are ing for 
more ample protection, for in point of fact the output of their shops, 
mills, etc., costs them less than the same articles under the same eir- 
cumstances would cost the producers of any country upon earth.. 

[Exit Monopolist. 
Scene 2.—IJn the corridor of the Capitol. 


CONSUMER, How do you do? Ihave been a hard-working man all 
my life; have never seen the Capitol of my country, Ilearned that all 
the rich manufacturers of the country visited the rooms of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means; I thought I would drop in and hear what they 
had to say about the tariff, a subject about which my neighbors have 
been talking so much lately. I heard you talking upon that subject.“ 

“ MONOPOLIST. I am glad to see you. I was here looking after the 
interests of the laboring and agricultural people of the country. 

tt CONSUMER. Yes, sir; the agricultural and laboring classes in my 
section of the country are faring very badly.” 

“MONOPOLIST. I am very much concerned about their condition.“ 

*‘ConsuMER. Who are all these people in the committee-rooms wear- 
ing fine clothes, with diamonds glistening in their shirt fronts and 

ing gold-headed canes?” 

t MONOPOLIST. They were the manufacturers, the friends of the 
laboring and agricultural people of the country.“ 

‘“CoNSUMER. Do they go there often? 

t: MONOPOLIST. Oh, yes; every session of Congress. 

“í CONSUMER. They must be very kind to give our interests so much 
attention. I heard you say that your products are only protected to 
the extent of 50 per cent. against foreign importations. For what pur- 

is this protection given you?“ 

“ MONOPOLIST. To cheapen my goods to you and other consumers.“ 

“t CONSUMER. When you sell your goods for a price equal to the 
price of the foreign product and duty added, does the Government get 
that 50 per cent. for revenue? 

tt MONOPOLIST. No—let—me—see, That cheapens the article to the 
consumers.” 

“í CONSUMER. The Government gets nothing from this transaction 

by way of revenue, yet you want the duty increased. How is this?” 
* " MONOPOLIST. You see it is to cheapen all the articles I manufact- 
ure to the consumers, because just as soon as we can shut ont all for- 
eign competition the American manufacturers will at once get into a 
rivalry as to who will sell the cheapest, and goods weil bosd iena 
than ever before. This is what the manufacturers want to see done. 
They are humanitarians.”’ 

“CONSUMER. Will the increase of the duty on farm products in- 
crease their value?“ 

“ MONOPOLIST. It certainly will, as Mr. McKinley is looking ont 
for the interest of the farmer especially. He says: That there is wide- 
spread depression in this industry to-day can not be doubted. Every 
remedy within the scope of practical legislation known to your (his) 
committee has been recommended in the proposed measure to meet the 
urgent requirements of the situation.“ 

‘CONSUMER. If the tariff will cheapenthe goods you manufacture, 
how is it that to levy tariff duties on farm products will increase their 
market value?“ 

“ MONOPOLIST. You ask me a difficult question to answer, and as 
the poor laboring men, for whose sole benefit I am operating my mills 
need my > beg you to excuse me.” 

“CONSUMER. My disinterested friend, Isee through it all. The con- 
sumers are paying you large sums, not a cent of which reaches the Treas- 
ury of the United States. You claim to me that you want to sell your 
pone to the consumer as cheaply as possible, notwithstanding I 

eard you asking the committee to enable you to increase your price. 
Not a farmer or laboring man was to be seen about that committee- 
room. You claim the farmers are being cared for by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. I can now see what Mr. BUTTERWORTH meant 
when he said, ‘Can it be posible that florid rhetoric can conceal from 
the farmer the utter want of bait on that * * hook? Ishall 
return to my home and tell my neighbors that tariff is a tax and to 
beware of their professed friends. I shall advise them never to vote 
M 3 party which always legislates inour interest at the request of such 

8. 

Should one who had never heard of a protective tariff and its effects 
be transplanted to the presence of the zealous advocates in their ap- 
peals for the system as now proposed, he would think except for it 
that spring-time in all her loveliness would never smile again; that the 
flowers would never bloom in their beauty and ce; that the 
trees would never put forth their foliage; that the rivulets that trickle 
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down the mountain side would cease to flow; that the t rivers 

would not continue to pour their freshness into the salt seas; that 

seed-time and harvest would be no more, and that Egyptian dark- 

— pon gee despair would take possession of the uttermost parts 
the 


Who is it that appears before committees of Congress, saying that 
high duties be retained or increased? Is it the man who, from 
early dawn to setting sun, labors on the farm? Is it the man who 
pushes the plane from morn till night? Is it the brawnysmith? Isit 
the daily laborer in the unprotected avocations of life? Is it that 
class of laborers who are employed by some of the favored few in 
their mining and manufacturing establishments, and who live in 
their little cabins in penury and want, engaged in ceaseless and 
unremitting toil, never able to better their condition, whose lives 
are be = and ended that the riches of their employers might be in- 
. — 


No, it is none of these laborers who appear before that committee. 
It is the lordly nabob who lives in a magnificent palace, built by 
the skilled architect on the most approved plan, the interior deco- 
rated and upholstered in the richest velvets, the walls adorned by 
the paintings of the masters, exciting the admiration and envy of 
the potentates of the Old World, and only rivaled in beauty and 
grandeur by Oriental magnificence or the Alhambra in the days of 
the Moor. It is the men who have grown rich under and by virtue 
of the laws of our country which favor the few at the expense of 
the many. They crowd the committee room. They urge in and out 
of season that Congress grant their demands. They contend that 
they are running their establishments at a loss; that ruin stares 
them in the face; that their great concern is for them to be enabled 
to operate their establishments for the benefit of the poor labor- 
ers” of this country. They say they want their duties to remain as 
rsa ee or increased, so that they can compete in the markets of 
their country with the manufacturers of o countries who bring 
their goods here for sale. 

If their statements be true, then their evident pares to be en- 
abled to charge more for their goods than they would if they were 
2 in competition with the foreign article. In other words 
the domestic article costs the consumer the amount of the foreign 
article with the duty added. 

How is it that with any degree of honesty and fairness it can be 
claimed by these same tlemen, when the consumer complains at 
the excessive price, that they sell it to the consumer ee, . by 
reason of the duty; in other words, claim that the tariff duty 
cheapens the article? 

If it did cheapen the articles to the consumer, not a mother’s son of 
them would ever ask that duty be imposed. Were this true, they 
would with one accord ask that the duty be removed. ; 

The annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency to the Fifty- 
first Congress furnishes some very interesting information on the dis- 
tribution of money in the country. It contains a table showing the 
amount of capital surplus,undivided profits, and individual deposits 
m panka of all kinds for all the States and Territories of the United 

ta 

I give a compendium of the table in the following statement. Cap- 
ital, deposits, ete., in the nine manufacturing States: 


New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 


All other States and Territories. 
ulation of the nine manufacturing States. 
Population of all other States and Territories 
Per capita in the manufacturin: 
Per capita in other States and 


#10 
You will observe that protected manufacturing has given the nine 


States named control of the banks, banking power, and money of the 
country. These States have about one-fourth of the ulation of 
the country, but they own more than three-fifths of the banking cap- 


ita] and deposits. per capita is $198 for them, while the other 
States and Territories have only $40. 

Massachusetts having ORL ISSO in capital, surplus, undivided 
profits, and individual deposits in banks more than the eight 
States of Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, and Colorado put together; New Hampshire, 
with a population of only 381,000, has as much (879, 281, 762) as the- 
two States of Indiana ($63,852,000) and North Carolina ($12,160,000), 
with an aggregate population of 4,000,000; and Rhode Island, with 
a population of only 343,000, has (8113,44, 036) more than Georgia 
($27,299,000), South Carolina ($12,000,000), Alabama ($15,600,000), 
Mississippi ($10,000,000), Louisiana 829,000,000); and West Virginia 
($8,831,000), with an aggregate population of 8,000,000. 

This is not all. The capitalists of these nine States of the North- 
east have vast TESE to the agriculturists of the West and South. 
The railroad bonds and 3 West are owned principally 
by these capitalists. In trave ng in the West you can seldom find 
a town where there are not several loan agents advertising that they 
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8 Eastern capit: with any sums desired to loan on farms. 
While much of the wealth of the people of the West is in their lands, 
yet 40 percent, of them are under mortgages to the people of the manu- 
factaringStates. It requires aconstant drain of money from the people 
of the West to pay the interest on the mor claims. 

We forget the sacred interests of all the people which are in- 
trusted to our care when we bestow our bounties upon a few of them 
at the expense of the others. These few can afford to have the fat 
fried out of them” occasionally, if the laws of the country are so 
enacted that the fat” with compound interest is restored. About 
sd. cent. of the people of this country make their living by agri- 
cultural pursuits. It is far greater than all other industries com- 
bined. e farmers and the laborers of the country should by their 
votes say they are tired of paying unnecessary taxation to the Goy- 
ernment and tribute to the favored few. 

I am glad to note that such a sentimentis growing in the country. 
That side of the House in effect proclaims that,if an industry can 
not be profitably carried on, the rest of the people shall contribute 
money out of their pockets to make itso. It is further 8 
to make the people contribute to the increase of wealth o 
manufacturers by giving them much more protection than is needed. 
Many of the Republicans are opposed to such a policy and are de- 
elaring their opposition to it. 

In speaking of the effect of the tariff and the burdens on the neces- 
saries of life, both imported and domestic, Joseph Medill, editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, the Republican organ of the Northwest, said: 

Where, then, is the remedy from the heavy burden a 50 per cent. taz on the 
necessaries of life, both im and domestic? There is only one element or class 
ilah and will not 


able to remove it, and that Samson is sleeping in the lap of 

awaken. I, of course, mean the farmers, the plundered, unprotected, twenty-five 
goose-like u who permit themselves to ete almost every 

feather by a hundred thousand protected menopolists. long as the simple- 

minded bucolic class do not kick“ off the burdens laid upon them Con 


will not disturb the deire and the manufacturers’ bounties. 


ike Issachar's ass, and crouch between two 


scattered, and can’t or don't combine 


H 

are unprotected, ted, and them poor. The; 
3 the specious cry of proteotion to American ind "s though 
they get none a and of the value of “protected home markets to 
as Uf proi mo any more than other men. Not until the verdant, 
imposed-upon ag 1 a realization of the con 
played upon them will the war be reduced or reformed; but when will they 
= their eyes and act? In your life-time! Samson (the farmers) is under 

e spell of Dell the manufacturers), and his locks are shorn and he feels no 
strength to resist. Until the protected mam emselves ask Congress to 


poses on the fool farmers and oppressed consumers. But when will that be?” 

The voters of the country are constantly being humbugged by 
having it persistently sung in their ears that protection gives them 
a “home market.“ 

This song continues to be sung in the face of the fact that there 
is not the slightest prospect that for generations to come, under any 
conceivable fori, t would be possible to consume in this country 
the agricultural products which, if the farmer were to continue fairly 
prosperous, we must produce. 

Under the eg ry tariff duties ever imposed by our laws, farm 
products have been depreciating in price. If for the past years 
these exorbitant duties have failed to give the farmers a market for 
the surplus products, when will it be done under such a system? 

As Ihave heretofore stated, the prices of farm products in this 
country are regulated by the prices the surplus farm products com- 
mand in foreign markets. 

On this question I quote from Col. Donn Piatt: 


OVERPRODUCTION MEANS UNDERCONSUMPTION. 

If for overproduction we read underconsumption we shall be nearer the fact. 
However, for half a century we bave been waiting for two things: one is the time 
when the infant industries will come of age and be able to stand alone; the other 
for that home market. We are no nearer either than when we began. 

THE SWALLOW OF A HOME MARKET. 

Way back in 1848 the writer of this was driven to a little calculation, since 
widely used, but which is ey. unanswerable. A home market means, of 
course, a consumption of what the farmer and planter have to sell. Very good. 
Now take from the census the class really protected. From this exclude farmers, 
merchants, mechanics, laborers, other than of mines and manufactures, and pro- 
feasional people—for they are not protected, nor are they dependent directly or in- 
directly on mines or manufactures. 

Come down 5 the people in whose behalf the Government interferes. 
Now select five leading States from the North and South and put to 9 their 
mond ge It will be found that for the protected class to consume surplus 

man, woman, and child will have to eat each day twenty barrels of flour, 
masticate three hundred bushels of corn, get down twenty hogs, ten beef cattle, 
chew a hogshead of tobacco, and wear forty suits of woolen and cotton goods. 
The swallowing capacity of a protectionist is vast, but I hardly think it would 
accomplish this. 


The demand for relief by the present condition of agriculture is 
most urgent. Continued progress in this country depends upon the 
rosperity of the farmer. At this point Iquote with approval from 
ator VOORHEEs’s great speech in the Senate of the United States, 
April 19, 1890. He said: 

The ordinary traveler s on and on thousands of miles through farm lands, 
gazing hstlessly at farm-houses and farm productions, thinking nothing of the 
vast Fandamental lessons they teach, but eee forward tothe problems, 
mysteries, and wealth contrivances of the crowded, speculating, stock-gambling 


city which he is rapidly approaching; and yet that ci . 
shrivel back to djerk — — beach; its 1 r and its swollen cor- 
porations and haughty millionaires would dwindle into ee ore kenskele- 
tons, no better fed than Pharaoh's lean kine, were jt not the fountains of all 
ite wealth, support, and grandeur are kept open and running day and night by 
the cultivation of the soil in the great domain of agriculture, 


Sir, I charge that the 7 of the Republican party on the 
question of taxation has n in the interest of the rich and opu- 
lent against the poorer classes. They swept away the tax on in- 
paris eee. express and insurance companies, banks, bankers, 
manufact etc., while they retained the tax on nearly all the 
necessaries of life, They repealed the tax on bankers, eto., and in- 
the amounts on farming and mechanical appliances. The 
took the tax from legacies, successions, etc., and in place of it . 
coffins, shrouds, and tombstones. In vindication of the truth of 
my charge and to show the amount of tax of which the wealth of 
the country was released, I read you a table. 


Amounts of tax paid on incomes, banks, etc., and from which they have 
been released. 


Character of tax. 


On 
On 


gross 
On gross receipts of premiums or assessments made b 
8 . PEA 1,326, 014. 38 

n gross rec: on other than express com; es, rail- 

road, and insurance companies > SS p? ACSIA 1, 832, 490. 00 
On deposits of State and private banks and bankers....| 4, 096, 102.45 
On capital of State banks and private banks and bankers! 1, 138, 340. 87 
On deposits in national bank 5, 621, 927. 47 
On capital of national bank 660, 784. 90 
On legacies and successions . ---| 3,091, 825. 00 
On articles of luxury 115, 674.00 
Stamp taxes 544, 043. 00 

r c A 144, 418. 00 
Sales other than those of spirits, tobacco, wines, etc.... 15 y — 
Tax on manufacturers, which was paid by capital.....-| 64, 827, 165.70 

l Ä 436, 888. 55 


This tax was removed at a time when the Government was indebted 
billions of dollars. 

My plea for a reduction of the tariff is not alone for the benefit of 
the r, but for the wage-worker, whatever may be his employ- 
ment. Those who extract from earth her riches; those who convert it 
into implements which lighten the burdens of toil; those who delve 
into the earth for the fuel that saves us from suffering in winter; 
those who build our houses and the great cities; those who are en- 

in building and operating the railroads and steam-ships, the 
messen of commerce and communication; those who are engaged 
in any occupation of life which enables them to earn their livin 
„in the sweat of their face” are as much entitled to our respec 
as those who occupy the mgh places of earth, the palaces, or the 
highest office in the gift of the people. This class of our fellow- 
citizens should not be robbed by excessive taxation; nor should the 
Government require them to contribute to the wealth of another 
class of our citizens. 

Ours is a country of free institutions, where, however obscure 
and lowly may have been his birth, a man may obtain the highest 
place in the gift of the people. This is the grandest principle rec- 


ognized by our institutions. All can not obtain the great places 
which are to be bestowed. They are limited in number. naman 
seeks happiness and comfort as a wage-worker in any of the gainful 


occupations of life, why should the laws of his country burden him 
with the excessive taxation and at the same time compel him to 
contribute from his scanty wages to the wealthy that their riches 
may be increased? 

he present measure is, in my opinion, the most radically wrong of 
any that have imposed burdens npon the people. It will make an in- 
creased necessity for the war, for tariff reform. It must be waged 
with vigor and with a determination that there shall be no peace 
until the removal of the injustice and inequality of the system. It 
may take time to accomplish this, as the party which favors it is in- 
trenching itself in power with its utmost ability; it is 3 
the 8 of Representatives by their constituents and making the 
election by the House. 

While the war may be long and a weary one, yet the hope that the 
right must prevail, that our efforts will result in the triumph of the 
people’s canse over all the forces that can be arrayed against it, 
should cheer and sustain us. Victory will not only bring blessings to 
the present, but to coming generations, and enable our country to 
iors aa all others in the race of progress. ais 

The victory will be a glorious prize, worthy of every patriotic effort 
that shall be made to achieve it. 

Men of action, men of might, 

Are you ready for the fight! 

Have you marked and trenched the ground 
Where the din of arms must sound 

Ere the victory can be crowned ? 
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The Rivers and Harbors of California Neglected by Congress. 


SPEECH 


0 


HON. THOMAS J. OLUNIE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
S Thursday, May 29, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. ) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses— 


Mr. CLUNIE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I see by examining this bill that the words ‘‘ deep- 
ening and improving Alviso Creek’’ have been omitted. I desire to 
offer an amendment which will cover this omission. In my remarks 
before the River and Harbor Committee I asked for an appropriation 
for a survey for a breakwater and harbor of refuge at Santa Cruz; also 
for surveys for Redwood and Alviso Creeks, with a view to straight- 
ening, deepening, and improving them in the interest of commerce. 
With the amendment herein 1 ean adopted these just demands in 
behalf of the Fifth district will have all been granted, for which my 
people will be forever grateful. 

I also reminded the committee that while I represented the Fifth 
district, in common with my colleagues from California I desired to 
see every portion of my State, north, south, east, and west, recognized 
and receive the consideration to which our great and grand Common- 
wealth was justly entitled. I showed how insignificant had been the 
ex ture of money in our State as compared with a like area on the 
Atlantic seaboard. I read from statistics furnished by Hon. W. D. 
English, president of the California State board of barbor commission- 
ers, the vast amount expended in improving the magnificent harbor of 
San Francisco, not one dollar of which was furnished by the General 
Government. 

I recounted the paltry amounts that had been gron us in the past, 
including the money appropriated for San Diego, San Pedro, Oakland, 
and Eureka Harbors. I showed the committee how unmindful Con- 

had been in the restoration and preservation of the great rivers of 
California, and instanced the Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Feather 
Rivers and their navigable tributaries. I showed them that thestate- 
ments that hydraulic mining was still conducted in such a manner as 
to longer interfere with the navigation of these rivers were urged simply 
as a mere pretext to deny our just claims for appropriations to restore 
the navigation of these great highways of commerce. 

I said then, and I repeat it now, it is not only the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to restore the navigation of the rivers, but also to devise some 
plan whereby the great mining industries can be conducted without 
injury to navigation and ruin to the farmers. I showed how millions 
of dollars’ worth of property had been destroyed and navigation mng 
by mining débris filling the beds of our rivers, causing disastrous ovet- 
flows, threatening the inundation of large and populous cities situated 
on the river banks, and even menacing the capital itself, the beautiful 
— 0 of Sacramento, where my wife was born and where I grew to man- 

By the indomitable will and untiring energy of the people of Sacre- 
mento and the expenditure of millions of money that city has been 
| Sera far above the angry and threatening waves of the Sacramento 

ver, whose bed having been filled toa depth of 20 feetor more by min- 
ing débris, leaving no channel or bed, forms an inland sea, ruining hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of the richest soil upon which the sun has 
ever shown. The same may be said of the city of Marysville, one of 
the most thriving cities in California; so it is with smaller towns along 
the rivers. 8 

The commerce of the city of Stockton, the leading city of the great 
San Joaquin Valley, would be greatly improved, and millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property saved by a liberal expenditure of money in im- 
proving the navigation of the San Joaquin River. You can not begin 
these expenditures any too soon; every year’s delay but increases the 
cost to the Government, whose plain duty it is to inaugurate the work 
of restoration at once. The miners have been reluctantly informed 
they could no longer work their mines purchased by them in good taith 
from the Government and in which $60,000,000 was invested. 

The peaceful abandonment of this vast amount of property, which 
for years unmolested they have been permitted to enjoy and operate, 
is the grandest tribute that could be paid to the California miner. In 
the struggle in our State between the two conflicting interests, the 
mining and the farming, not a life was sacrificed, although at its con- 
elusion $60,000,000 of property was practically destroyed. 

Having worked these mines for years without let or hinderance onthe 
part of the General Government, whosesole duty it was to protect navi- 
gable streams, and having made large investments on the strength of 


their supposed right to so continue, I ask you, in all fairness, have they 
not strong claims upon the Government? By your dereliction of duty 
you have permitted and, I might say, sanctioned the ruin of our navi- 
gable streams and the destruction of millions of dollars’ worth of 

erty belonging to our farmers and miners, and added to the le of 
the great Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys an extra burden in the 
way of an increased cost for transportation for all their products by de- 
priving them of the use of the rivers for the purposes of navigation. 

You have put us off on one pretext or another until patience ceases 
to be a virtue. The farmers of my State are making no claim for the 
millions you have already caused them to lose. Now that hydraulic 
mining has ceased, they simply ask you to restore to them the naviga- 
tion of the rivers over which you alone have jurisdiction, which by 
your negligence has been destroyed, and they will then take care of 
themselves, The miners’ work, the gold They produces, added hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to the material wealth of the country and 
saved the credit of the nation. You sold them the mines for the pur- 
pose of mining. They ask you to devise a plan whereby that industry 
may be arid on without injury to our rivers and without rainin 
the farmers of the Sacramento Valley, richer by far than the valley o 
the Nile. : 

They attempted to secure State legislation to that end. As a State 
senator in the senate of California I opposed it, because I felt it was 
the duty of the General Government to undertake the project. The 
work would then be done properly. Mining would be re-established 
under the scrutiny of the Government, our navigation restored, 
and the farmers made absolutely safe. If you are sincere in your de- 
sire to help the farmers, do something for them to cheapen transporta- 
tion in the valleys of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, stop unnec- 
essary taxation, and they will feel thankful. I have heard on this 
floor lots of talk about the poor farmers; that is about all they have 
received thus far, Action is what they want, not words. While you 
are assisting the industries of the country a few millions expended in 
behalf of our miners (who have added hundreds of millions of dollars 
to the country), to enable them toconduct their business withoutinjury 
to others, would not be amiss. I shall vote for this bill because you 
have dealt fairly with my district. I am free to say I am not pleased 
with the way the committee has treated other portions of my State. 
oe ee for Oakland Harbor, if properly expended, will prove 

ne à 

The appropriation for Humbolt Harbor should be atleast $150,000; 
you have allowed but $80,000. The harbor at Wilmington gets the 
paltry sum of $34,000; $75,000 would not be too much, The appro- 
priation for San Luis Obispo should have been double; $100,000 at 
least should have been set apart towards the construction of jetty on 
Zuñinga shoal. You should also have come to the relief of San Fran- 
cisco in the construction of the sea-wall, an improvement made in the 
interest of the commerce of the world. : 

At least a million of dollars should have been appropriated for the 
restoration of the navigation of our rivers, work to be commenced as 
soon as the report of the engineers was made. Instead of doing this 
you have compelled us to wait a period of two years longer; in the 
mean time the work of destruction goes steadily on, increasing the cost 
of final restoration, Five distinguished citizens of our State, sent as a 
committee to ask you for $3,000,000 for our rivers, showing its absolute 
necessity, presenting as clear a case as ever was called to the attention 
of any committee of Congress, after weeks of work and waiting, were 
informed that a new survey would have to be made of the Sacramento 
River, which meant another indefinite postponement. 

We will never cease our appeals in these matters until the Govern- 
ment does its plain duty to our State. California should have had a 
member on this committee. Our neighboring State, through the in- 
fluence of the distinguished gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HERMANN], 
has received about $1,500,000, while California, with her long line of 

her magnificent harbors, and her beautiful rivers, so justly en- 
titled to liberal appropriations, gets scarcely enough to presetve, much 
less carry on, necessary projected improvements. You are but post- 
poning the day of settlement. We will present these just demands at 
sore of Congress until you do your duty by our great Common- 
wealth. 

I speak, Mr. Chairman, for a mighty State. Our representation 
should be double its present number, The southern portion of our 
State has but one Representative on this floor, when it should have 
two. They have south of the Tehichipa Range territory and poraa- 
tion enough for a State. My colleague [Mr. VANDEVER], the dis- 
tinguished gentleman representing Southern California, is desirous of 
seceding from Northern and Central California, and introduced a bill 
for that purpose, I am more than anxious to see Southern California 
recognized to secure appropriations for her harbors, to see magnificent 
public buildings erected in the southern metropolis of Califurnia, the 
city of Los Angeles, and the rapidly growing commercial city of San 
Diego, and other cities in Southern California. 

When it comes to dividing the Golden State, the pride of our glorious 
Union, tosee that grand Commonwealth broken in twain, the mere pos- 
sibility of losing one acre of that great and mighty State fills my heart 
with sadness. I love California and I love every inch of it. Iſeel as 
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much at home in Los Angeles, San Diego, San Bernadino, or Fresno as 
I do in Northern or Central Californi 
which includesa 


‘ornia. 
Having secured all we asked for in the Fifth distri 
portion ofSan Francisco and the three counties of San Mateo, Santa Clara, 
and Santa Cruz, through which stretch the beautiful Santa Clara Val- 
ley, the paradise of California, and the Pájaro Valley, one of the most 
fertile in our State, in which is situated the thriving city of Watson- 
ville, where is located the large sugar-beet factory of Col. Claus Spreck- 
els—the land surrounding the city produces the finest sugar beets grown 
in the United States—I have taken the liberty of calling your atten- 
tion to other portions of my State, sadly neglected and justly entitled 
to liberal expenditures on the part of the eral Government. In 
answer to the assertion that I have no rivers in my district and that 
it is a foolish expenditure of public money to attempt to make navigable 
rivers out of creeks, I desire to say that Redwood Creek, so called, is 
an arm of the bay extending to Redwood City, which isa thriving town 
and the county seat of San Mateo County. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties of navigation caused by the neglect of the Government to cnt 
off the bends in Redwood Creek, the commerce has been steadily in- 


creasing, 

When the work contemplated by my bill, which you have kindly 
incorporated in the river and harbor bill, is completed, it will afford 
the people of Redwood City and the surrounding country water com- 
munication with the outside world, which will prove a great benefit to 
them. The same can be said of Alviso Harbor, which is another arm 
of the bay extending to Alviso, in Santa Clara County. 

The Board of Trade of the enterprising city of San José, headed by 
its distinguished president, Hon. D. B. Moody, weary of the inaction 
of and d iring of Government aid to which they are justly 
entitled, have organized a stock company to do the work of Congress. 
The improvement of this arm of the bay will afford an outlet to San 
Francisco and elsewhere for the products of this richest of all valleys, 
the Santa Clara Valley. By the end of this century I expect to see at 
least 100,000 people in and around the garden city of San José, the 
commercial center of the valley. Five acres of land in this valley 
will afford a man and his family a good living. 

In relation to the breakwater at Santa Cruz, I will say it is the 
only harbor between San Francisco and the southern portion of our 
State. A reasonable amount expended will make it a place of safety 
for vessels in case of astorm. Again, the business of Santa Cruz is 
rapidly increasing. The country is rich in a variety of resources; the 
land is fertile. Within the last few years important industries have 
into existence, which have greatly increased the trade and com- 
merce of the beautiful city of Santa Cruz and the surrounding county. 
A breakwater and harbor of refuge will make this city, now famousthe 
world over asa delightful watering-place, an important commercial 
city and increase the already rapid growth of country tributary to the 
ve harbor. I thank you for what you have very properly done 
for my district. My people justly deserved it. 

The old pioneers of fornia endured all the hardships, privations, 
and misery, I might say, of our Revolutionary sires in order that the 
Golden State might be added to the sisterhood of the Republic. It 
now forms the western boundary of your finished continent. For forty 
years we have patiently waited. We willingly contributed to the 
money of the country $1,200,000,000 in gold, and pay to the Govern- 
ment a revenue of sixteen millions annually. e feel grateful for 
what you havedone for us this session in the way of appropriations for 
fortifications and public buildings. We invite your attention to the 
neglected condition of our rivers and harbors, and earnestly appeal to 
you for justice. 


The Mississippi River. 


The constitutional power of Congress to make appropriations to restrain its 
flood waters, as well as to improve its navigation. e obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government to do both. 


. SPEECH 
HON. NEWTON C. BLANCHARD. 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 22, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9486) making a riations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. 1 said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: If any gentleman desires to speak in o ition to 
the bill under consideration or tothe Mississippi River 1 
in it, I would be glad to yield the floor to such gentleman now, with 
the understanding that I am to follow after he concludes. If no gen- 
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tleman desires to speak, then I would ask the indulgence of the House 
to submit some observations on the Mississippi River and the consti- 
tutional power and duty of Congress in reference to it. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Louisiana a question with reference to a charge that was made in 
a newspaper published in Jersey City, in my district, with reference 
to this river and harbor bill. I think there must be some misapprehen- 
sion about the facts, and I desire to ask the gentleman about it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. [yield to the gentleman from New Jersey for 
a question. 

Mr. MCADOO. I will read an extract from the statement contained 
in the newspaper referred to: 


The bill, unlike previous river and harbor appropriation bills, een no pro- 
vision whatever for the work being done by contract, no provision for advertising 
for bids, no provision for any competition for the work. no limitation of the dis- 
cretionary power of the War Department in the expenditure of more than $20,000,- 
000. The various jobs which are to consume this vast sum of money may be given 
by the Secretary of War toany person, no matter whether competent or incompe- 
tent, responsible or irresponsible, and without any opportunity afforded tocom- 
petent and responsible parties to undertake the Government work. Asa matter 
of fact and as everybody knows whois at all familiar with the way in which these 
things are done, ution of this work, the actual administration and 
control of it all, falls into the hands of the subordinates of the Secretary of War, 
N regular -· army officers, and they do whatever they please with the work 
and the money. 


The same statement has been sent to several other members of the 
House, and I had my attention called to it at the time it appeared in 
this newspaper. I procured a copy of the existing law and compared 
it with this bill, and I could see no material difference between them 
in these respects; but I would like to have from the tleman from 
Louisiana, the former chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, a somewhat official avowal as to whether the statement is true or 


not. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. As I caught the averments of the statement 
read by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McAnoo] I would state 
unhesitatingly that there is not a particle of truth in any of them. 

The money appropriated for river and harbor improvements by this 
bill, as well as by former bills, is directly under the control in specific 
terms of the Secretary of War, to be expended under his direction, and 
all the usual safeguards are thrown around its expenditure. As re- 
gards the letting out of the works under contract, there is no inhibi- 
tion of this in the bill. The work contemplated by these a) 
tions can be done under contract or under the immediate su 
of the army engineers, as the War Department and the Chiet of Engi- 
neers may deem most advisable for the interests of the Government. 

As to there being jobs in the river and harbor bill, that allegation is 
made every time a river and harbor bill is presented to Congress for 
consideration. It is an old chestnut,” which should not disturb the 
mind of any gentleman, no matter if charged, as it sometimes is, by 
reputable newspapers. 

I am here to state, after an experience of some years of service upon 
the River and Harbor Committee of the House, that in my opinion no 
money is expended from which the people derive greater benefit than the 
money expended in the improvement of the rivers and harbors of the 
country. You may talk about interstate-commerce laws to regulate 
the freight charges of railroads, but I believe a judicious river and har- 
bor bill, improving the navigation of our water ways, will do more to 
splve that problem than a dozen interstate-commerce laws. 

Another charge in the newspaper statement referred to by my friend 
from New Jersey is that this bill differs from previous river and har- 
bor bills in certain material respects. There is nothing in this bill 
dissimilar from previous river and harbor bills. The bill has been 
constructed upon the same lines with former bills of a similar charac- 


ter. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I rose more particularly to address the House 
in respect to the Mississippi River. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put aquestion to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Will it interrupt the gentleman 
from Louisiana if I ask him now a question on the line he has been dis- 
cussing ? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Then I yield first to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, stating to the gentleman from New Jersey that I will yield to 
him next. ; 

Mr. ROGERS. I simply wished at this time to inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana whether it would be inconvenient for him to 
divert his attention a moment from the Mississippi River tosome other 
matters of a more local nature before making his remarks on that river. 
But if he prefers I will desist at this time and address him later. 

Mr, BLANCHARD. I would prefer, if it suits the gentleman from 
Arkansas, to go on for awhile in the submission of such observations 
as I may care to submit in reference to the Mississippi River appropria- 
tion. 

I now yield for a moment to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
BUCHANAN K 

Mr. BU! AN, of New Jersey. I wish to ask the gentleman this 
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question: In the absence of any provision in this bill as to advertis- 
ing for contracts, etc., would not the provisions of the general statute 
apply? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. They would undoubtedly. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact thata great and disastrous flood has recently 
occurred in the lower valley of the Mississippi River is a sufficient ex- 
cuse, if excuse were needed, for taking a little time in calling the atten- 
tion of the House and the country to the Mississippi River. That great 
river has a way periodically of overflowing its banks, to the great 
destruction of the property of our citizens and in many instances the 
destruction of human lives. It is time that the country, time that the 
Congress of the United States should wake up to the idea that some- 
thing must be done to harness that great river in order that it may 
afford not only a safe highway to the commerce and trade of the coun- 
try, but that there may be a safe and easy passage of its waters to the 
Gulf. The time has come for the popular sentiment of the country to 
make itself heard and felt in support of the proposition that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States ought to lend its helping hand, not only 
in the line of the improvement of the channel navigation of the river, 
but also to control the river with respect to preventing its floods, 

Mr. Chairman, the Mississippi River is the great sewer of our coun- 

. Itdrains the waters that fall upon more than twenty-five States 

this Union. Even the rain that falls upon the southern portion of 
the great Empire State of New York finds its way to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico through the soil of the State of Louisiana. Steam-boats have pene- 
trated as far as the town of Olean, in the State of New York, away up 
on the Alleghany River; and beyond it a portion of the rainfall in the 
northeastern section of the Union pours into the Alleghany River, which 
in turn pours into the Ohio, which in turn empties into the Mississippi, 
and then into the Gulf. And from that point, away to the westward, 
far beyond Fort Benton in Montana—ay, to the tops of the Rocky 
Mountains—this great drainage basin extends, From the Canadian 
line on the north to the sun-kissed waves of the Mexican Gulf on the 
south, the rainfall of nearly one-half the entire northern portion of the 
American continent finds its way through the State of Louisiana to the 
sea. We wish you gentlemen who represent the mountain and hill 
districts of the Northeast, the prairie districts of the North and North- 
west, to lend us your helping hand in order that the Mississippi River 
may safely discharge your surplus waters through the soil of the de- 
voted State of Louisiana. 

The Mississippi River, Mr. Chairman, is too great a national feature 
of our country to be handled by any State or aggregation of States, 
No other power than that of the National Government is potential 
enough to take it in hand and make it perform its twofold function of 
affording a national highway for the commerce of the Republic and of 
discharging its flood-waters safely into the Gulf of Mexico. If this 
river drained any one of the great nations of Europe it would long since 
have had dikes or levees erected along its banks of sufficient height 
and strength to restrain its floods. 

Theriver is the property of the Federal Government. It is its prop- 
erty in the sense that its jurisdiction over it is ount to that of 
the States which border upon it. The States can not say what shall 
be done with the river or to it, nor how it shall be treated. They are 
not permitted to divert it or change its course, nor to injure or interfere 
with its navigation. 

I will dwell briefly, Mr. Chairman, on that idea. Suppose Congress 
shonld withhold its hand and its money and do nothing towards restrain- 
ing the flood waters of the riverand preventing inundations. Indefault 
of such action by the General Government the right of self-preservation 
arises, and the States and individuals in the valley are themselyes en- 
titled to take the matter in hand and resort to such means as they may 
devise to control the flood discharge of the river for their own protec- 
tion and for the protection of their property. Suppose, then, that the 
dwellers in the lower valley of the river, 8 of Congressional 
action, should resort to the plan of opening innumerable outlets all 
along the line of the river in every direction available, on the idea ad- 
vanced by some, but denied by me, that outlets might contribute to 
preventing disastrous floods. They might so dissipate and scatter the 
waters of the river by means of these outlets that the navigable char- 
acter of the great stream might be seriously impaired, if not entirely 
lost or destroyed. Suppose they were attempting sucha thing, would 
not the strong arm of the Federal Government be extended to prevent 
it? Would not Congress say Tou shall not construct works or so 
treat the Mississippi River as to destroy its navigable character?” Un- 
doubtedly. When Mr. Jefferson acquired the territory known as Lou- 
isiana from France the great and controlling idea actuating that ac- 

nisition was that the American Union should control the territory 

rough which flows the Mississippi River, in order that the river 

a be forever open as a great highway for the commerce of the 
wor 

The United States, then, is interested in preserving the navigable 
character of the river, and must necessarily check, by Jegislation or 
other means, the construction of works that may be designed to destroy 
or which migitt have the effect of destroying its navigation. But could 
the Government do this without, in justice and fairness, assuming the 
obligation itself of so curbing and restraining the river as to give a 


safe and easy discharge of its flood waters? The question admits of 
but one answer. It could not. 5 

Mr. Chairman, what the Federal Government has heretofore done 
tepa a a ropriations for the Mississippi River has been based 
entirely upon the idea that the money must be used exclusively for 
the channel improvement of the river. The Government has not ex- 
pended a dollar except upon the idea that the improvement of the 
navigation of the river was the direct object. Itis true that some 
$3,000,000 have been expended in ten years by the Mississippi River 
Commission in co-operation with the States and levee boards in levee- 
building, but it has been upon the idea, held by a majority of the 
river commission, that levee-building, which means artificial walls to 
trail down the flood waters of the river between, isa adjunct 
to channel improvement. It is time for Congress to go a step further: 
not only to appropriate money for the purpose of improving the navi- 
gation of the river, but also directly for the purpose of preventing its 
floods; and it is to advocate that idea that I have taken the floor to- day. 

Appropriations made by Congress, Mr. Chairman, for this rivershould 
not be limited and restricted to works essential alone for the channel 
navigation of the river. Congress ought to be generons and liberal 
enough to go furtherand make appropriations for the lower river, from 
Cairo to the Gulf, for the object of preventing floods as well as of im- 
proving navigation. It has been doubted, str, in many quarters that 
there is constitutional authority in Congress to do this. The constitu- 
tional authority to appropriate money for purposes of the channel im- 
provement of the river to benefit navigation is not denied under the 
power in the Constitution to regulate commerce; but it is denied by 
some that there is any warrant in the Constitution for Congress to go 
further and appropriate money for the direct purpose of restraining the 
flood waters of the river. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Certainly. 

Mr. OATES. What would be the difference between appropriating 
money to improve the channel of the river by other means than that 
of levees, and appropriating it to improve the river by building levees, 
if that was, in the plan adopted for the improvement of the river? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. There would be no difference. The money 
heretofore expended on the river for the purpose of levee-building to 
restrain the floods has been based entirely upon the idea, as I have 
said, that levee-building isan adjunct to channel improvement. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the restrictive clauses, always attached to the ap- 
propriation for the Lower Mississippi River, have fettered the operations 
of the Mississippi River Commission and prevented them from going 
as faras they otherwise would go in levee-building, especially at points 
along the river where levee-construction might have no bearing upon 
channel improvement, but which was necessary and desirable to pre- 
vent inundation. 

Mr. Chairman, while somewhat of a strict constructionist of the 
Constitution, I have no trouble in deducing anthority from that in- 
strument justifying Congress in appropriating money for the twofold 
purpose of improving the navigation of the river and of restraining its 
flood waters, : ° 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question, as I want to 
clearly understand the matter? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. As I understand the argument of the gentleman, it is 
to this effect, that there are stretches or portions of the navigable part 
of the river that do not need these embankments or levees for the pur- 
pose of navigation. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. There may be such stretches in the river. 

Mr. HILL. But they do need them for the purpose of protecting 
the settlers on either side on the land? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Need them to prevent destructive floods. 
Under the language which is embodied in this bill, and which has 
always obtained, in respect to the appropriation for the Mississippi 
River, levees can not be erected except as aids to navigation. 

Now, I think it is time for Congress to omit this restrictive clauso 
from appropriations intended for the Mississippi River. Thatlanguage 
is this: 


Improving Mississippi River from Head of the Passesto the mouth of the 
Ohio River, including salaries and traveling yd 5 of the Mississippi River 
Commission : Continuing improvement, $2,000,000, which sum shall beexpended, 
under direction of the Secretary of War, in accordance with the plans, specifi- 
cations, and recommendations of the Mississippi River Commission: Pro: 

That no portion of this appropriation shall be expended to repair or build levees 
for the purpose of reclaiming lands or preventing injury tolands‘or private 
property by overflows: Pr however, That the commission is authorized 
to repair and build levees, if in their judgment it should be done, as 

plans to afford ease and safety to the navigation and commerce of 
to deepen the channel. 


je river and 


This language prohibits the expenditure of money for levee construc- 
tion except as part of the plan of the river commission to afford ease 
and safety to the navigation and commerce of the river and to deepen 
the channel. It will be seen that it does not authorize the expenditure 
of money to prevent the disastrous floods which periodically occur upon 
the river. Iam appealing to Congress to go beyond that. The very 
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act creating the Mississippi River Commission contemplates that Con- | enemy is only to be dreaded because of the suffering, ee E and 


gress shall go beyond it. The fourth section of that act is as follows: 

That it shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration and 
mature such plan or plans and estimates as will correct, permanen locate, 
and deepen the channel and protect ths banks of the Mississippi River, improve 
and give ease and safety to the navigation prevent disastrous floods, 
and promote and facilitate commerce, trade, and the postal service. 

Heretofore, Congress has only carried out in part the letter and spirit 
of that act. I am pleading that it he now carried out in full. There- 
cent overflow and past overflows have demonstrated that the piece- 
meal system of levees, which the impoverished States of the South have 
been enabled only to construct, is not sufficient to prevent the inunda- 
tions of the great river. A complete levee system is the only means 
of restraining the flood waters of the river. The trouble with the pres- 
ent levees on the river is that they have not been constructed under 
any general and continuous system. The Federal Government alone 
has the power and means to do this. The present levees have been 
built by piecemeal by the States, local levee boards, and individuals, 
as best they could. 

The people of the State of Louisiana tax themselves in two ways to 
build levees: one is by a direct State tax, the money raised from which 
is disbursed under the authority of the State government; the other by 
a levee district tax. Under the constitution of Louisiana the Legis- 
lature of the State is authorized to subdivide the alluvial parts of the 
State into levee districts with taxing power, and that has been done. 
Each of these districts levies a tax upon all the taxable property within 
its limits, and the money thus raised is expended in constructing or re- 
pairing levees by the district levee boards, But the State and levee dis- 
trict boards are confined to the territorial limits ot the State. They 
can not go beyond the limits of the State, into the States north of us, 
and continue the system of levees, even if they had the means to do so. 
The State of Arkansas has no levee districts, and no tax is levied in 
that State generally for the construction and repair of levees. In the 
State of Mississippi they have levee-taxing districts. But the moneys 
raised by Louisiana and Mississippi and their levee-district boards are 
not expended on a continuous and connected system of levees con- 
structed on scientific principles, and no power can undertake the con- 
struction of such a connected systematic line of levees except the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Hence the necessity and advisability 
of the Government of the United States undertaking the work. 

I said awhile ago, Mr. Chairman, that there was ample constitu- 
tional authority for Congress to do this. Let us now examine a little 
into that question. 

INVASION OF AN ENEMY. 

An enemy invades us. Our people fly toarms. Points of defense 
arestrengthened. The eye of strategy selects other points to be forti- 
fied and defended. Congress votes the money, and immediately long 
lines of breastworks gnard our frontier where attack is apprehended. 

But, sir, here is an enemy which comes in the form of raging waters, 
sweeping down in resistless might from the North upon the sunny val- 
leys of the West and South, bringing devastation, destruction, death. 
He raids through the country, rioting in ruin, and millions, panic- 
stricken, flee at his approach, leaving their all to be swallowed up in 


` the wild vortex of destruction. The wasting presence lasts but a couple 


of months, but in that time there has been a destruction of property, pres- 
ent and 8 equal in value to many millions of dollars. 

Mr. irman, it is the duty of Congress to say to these people who 
have so recently experienced the disasters of inundation that, even as 
we would erect breastworks on our frontier to repel the threatened in- 
vasion of a warlike foe, so will we build levees along the great river to 
beat back its surging waters, threatening destruction well-nigh equal 
to what a human enemy could inflict. 

But, it may be argued, the delegation of power to Congress to ‘‘repel 
invasions,” to protect the States against invasion,” has reference to 
a human foe. I grant that that is the usual and ordinary meaning or 
significance given to the term, and it is likely that the framers of the 
Constitution had in contemplation a human foe when they inserted 
that clause. The connection, too, in which it is used gives additional 
weight to that argument. But still the power conferred by the words 
“ repel invasions,” by the clause The United States * shall 

tect each of them (the States) against invasion,” is a general one, 
and might well and reasonably include defending the country against 
danger or harm of any kind. 

Suppose, sir, some monster, like the fabled dragon of ancient times, 
were to rise up out of the deep and invade the land, spreading devas- 
tation, destruction, pestilence, and death around him. Does any one 
doubt the constitutional power and duty of Congress to repel his 
invasion, to bring the strong arm of the Government to bear against 
him, to make war upon, and kill and destroy him? Ithinknot. And 
yet, sir, there are gentlemen on this floor who deny to Congress the 

wer to repel“ the invasion of waters, to throttle this monster of 
inundation whose periodical visitation of the fairest portion of our 
country is but the recurring occasion for a perfect carnival of waste, 
ruin, and rapine. 

It is the duty of Congress to protect the States or any one of them 
against invasion. By ‘‘invasion’’ is meant harm or danger to the 
Government, the people, the country, threatened by an enemy. An 


death he may inflict. Judged by that standard, was not the recent 
great overflow in the alluvial basin of the Mississippi an enemy??? 
None will deny its potency as an engine of suffering, destruction, and 
death. Why, then, can not Congress under this clause of the Consti- 
tution protect the Valley States against a recurrence of this ‘‘invasion ” 
of waters ? 

Again, it is made the constitutional duty of Congress to protect each 
of the States, under certain conditions, against ‘‘domestic violence,” 
Why not against the violence of domestic waters? I say ‘‘ domestic 
waters“ for the reason that it is a fact that all the water which seeks 
an outlet to the sea through the Mississippi is the drainage of the ter- 
ritory of the United States, and in that sense is domestic, as pertain- 
ing to home; not foreign. : 

REGULATING THE PROPERTY OF THE UNITED STATES, 

The Constitution (Article IV, section 3) provides— 

That Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
8 respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United 


In the Gratiot case (14 Peters, 537) the Supreme Court of the United 
States, construing the above clause, said: 

The term territory! as here used is merely descriptive of one kind of 
erty and is equivalent to the word “lands.” And Con; has the same power 
over it as over any other property belonging to the United States; and this 
power is vested in Congress without limitation. 

In the case of McCulloch rs. Maryland (4 Wheaton, 422) the Chief- 
Justice, as the organ of the court, speaking of this clause of the Con- 
stitution and the powers of Congress growing out of it, applies it-to 
Territorial governments and says alladmit their constitutionality. 

Story says (volume 2, page 228): 

No one has ever doubted the authority of Congress to erect Territorial goy- 
ernments within the territory of the United States, under the general language 
of the clause to make all needful rules and regulations.“ 

He continues: ? 

The power is not confined to the territory of the United States, but extends to 
“other property belonging to the United States; so that it may be applied to 
the due regulation of all other personal and real property righttully belo aging 
to the United States. And so it has been constantly understood and acted on. 

Now, then, if the Mississippi is the property of the General Govern- 
ment, it is as much subject to regulation“ as the landed property or 
territory of the United States. And this power to regulate includes 
curbing, controlling, restraining the river within its own proper metes 
and bounds by means of levees, dikes, or other works, as Congress may, 
in its discretion, see proper to adopt; for, in the language of the Gratiot 
case, this power is vested in Congress without limitation.” 

But it may be denied that the Mississippi River is the property of 
the United States in the sense that Congress may, under the power to 
regulate, direct the construction of works to restrain its waters within 
their proper channel. Mr. Chairman, the Mississippi River is a great 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY. 

It belongs as much to the United States as would a great trunk- line 
of railroad that had been constructed, stocked, and was being operated 
by the Government. In the act of Con enabling the people of 
Louisiana to form a constitution there is a provision that the State 
convention s pass an ordinance providing that the River Missis- 
sippi and the navigable rivers and waters leading into the same or into 
the Gulf of Mexico shall be common highways and forever free, as 
well to the inhabitants of the said State as to other citizens of the 
United States. And in the act for the admission of Louisiana the 
above provision as to the navigation of the Mississippi is made one of 
the fundamental conditions of the admission. Similar conditions were 
likewise imposed upon the admission of the States of Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas. 

In the case of The United States rs. The New Bedford Bridge ( Wood- 
bury & Minot’s Reports, 421), Mr. Justice Woodbury used the follow- 
ing language: 

f forei d of that from State to State, th — 
7. ĩ ̃ VV 
General Government, with all the paren over them for such pw (when- 
ever they choose to exercise them) which existed previously in States or 
now exist with Parliament in England. 

In the case of Corfield vs. Coryell (4 Washington Cirenit Court Re- 
ports, 379), Mr. Justice Washington said: 

grant to Congress to late th igabl ters bel 
ino te the 8 States ——— peni 8 99 of the United 
States for all purposes of navigation and commercial intercourse, subject only 
to Congressional regulation, 

And in the case of Gilman rs. Philadephia (3 Wallace, 724), it was 
said: 

The power to regulate commerce comprehends the control for that purpose, 
and to the extent necessary, of all the navigable waters of the United States 
which are sme 5 5 a State en iuan — in Taube i thoy 1 7 on 

urpose th t i rt e nation and su e requi- 
vite legislation- of 8 Panis aiai includes the power to keep them 
open and free from any obstruction to their navigation, in by the States 
or otherwise to remove such obstructions when they exist, and to provide by 
such sanctions as they may deem proper against the recurrence of the evil and 
for the punishment of offenders. ‘or these purposes Congress, possesses all the 
powers which existed in the States before the adoption of the hational Consti- 
tution, and which have always existed in the Parliament in England. It is for 
Congress to determine when its full power shall be brought into activity and 
as to the regulations and sanctions which shall be provided. 
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It can not, therefore, be doubted that the river, for ail practical pur- 
poses, is the property of the General Government and subject to its 
regulation, whether as respects prescribing rules for governing the 
commerce and traffic which make use of it as a highway, or as respects 
controlling it in the sense of denying the dominion and jurisdiction of 
the States or other powers, or as respects preventing the river from 
rising up out of its customary channel and spreading over the country. 
It is true the banks of the river and soil under the river belong t- 
ively to the owners of the soil adjacent to the river, but no one will Aone 
to the General Government the right to make use of the banks and soil 
in the erection of the works requisite to the proper regulation of the 
river for all useful purposes. Should, however, this right be questioned 
there can be no doubt of the power of the Government in the exercise 
of the prerogative of eminent domain, to expropriate whatever may be 
needed for the proper regulation“ of the river. 

The law on this subject is universally recognized, as laid down by 
Bynkershoek, that ‘‘ this eminent domain may be lawfully exercised 
whenever public necessity or public utility requires it.“ 

It may be objected by some, Mr. Chairman, that should the Fed- 
eral Government provide the ways and means for the construction of 
a levee system for the protection of the alluvial valley of the river, 
and as an adjunct to the improvement of its navigation, inasmuch as 
these levees will have to be constructed on the banks over which the 
jurisdiction of the States respectively extends, contention may arise 
between the State government and the National Government on this 
point; that the State government might deny the right of the National 
Government to control the levees, to protect them after constructing 
them, and that the question thus raised may become a fruitful source 
of trouble between the sovereignty vested in the State and that repos- 
ing in the Federal Government. 

I am not one of those who apprehend that any trouble on this score 
would ever arise, but as a precautionary measure Congress might, if it 
sees fit, after having determined upon a levee system, enact that there 
should be no expenditure of money for such purpose within the terri- 
torial limits of a State until the State shall have ceded to the National 
Government the right to control and protect the public works to be con- 
structed. 

The State, Mr. Chairman, which I have the honor to represent in 
part on the floor of this House has already led off in that direction. In 
the constitutional convention of Louisiana which convened in 1879, and 
which framed the organic law under which that State is now governed, 
I, as a member of the convention and as chairman of its committee on 
Federal relations, acting on the suggestion of Hon. E. W. Robertson, 
then a Representative in Congress from the Sixth district of Louisiana 
and chairman of the House Committee on Levees and Improvements 
of the Mississippi, reported to the convention the follo ordinance, 
which was adopted and now stands as part of article 215 of the consti- 
tution of 1879 of Louisiana, to wit: 

The Federal Government is authorized to make such geological, topograph- 
ical, bydrographical, aud hydrometrical re and investigations hin the 
State as may be n into effect the act of Congress to provide for 


ecessary 
the Spo a Mississippi River Commission for the improvement of said 
T 


river from the Head of the Passes near its mouth to the headwaters, and to con- 


struct and protect such public works and improvements as may be ordered by 
Congress under the provisions of said act. 


Under this article full authority is given the National Government 
to construct such public works along the Mississi ppi as Congress may 
see fit to order, and the control of the same atter their construction is 
ceded to the National Government. 

Sir, the State of Louisiana, in incorporating this grant of authority 
in her organic law, recognized whatis now generally conceded, namely, 
that there is no power competent to handle the questions presented by 
this great river except that of the Federal Government. No State can 
do it. 

First. Because the work is too vast, too costly for any State through 
which the river runs to undertake it. 

Second. Because any State attempting it would be circumscribed by 
its own territorial limits. 

Third. Because, the river being the property of the United States, 
Congress alone has power, under the grant to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belongin; 
to the United States,’’ to say what works shall be doneor plans adopted 
for its regulation. 

TOSTt-OFFICES AND PrOST-ROADS. 


Under the authority ‘‘to establish post-offices and post-roads the 
Government of the United States has established thousands of the 
former in the alluvial valleys of the Mississippi and its tributaries and 
provided a perfect network of the latter. ily over thousands of 
miles of roadway and railway and waterway in the great valley is the 
United States mail carried, supplying innumerable post-offices and af- 
fording facilities indispensable for the dissemination of intelligence, 
for the diffusion of the market reports, the crop and commercial re- 
ports, and the news generally so absolutely needed for the welfare, 
the happiness, and the prosperity of the people and the country. 

Millions of money, besides great labor and much valuable time, have 
been expended in building up and perfecting this system, which in 


the normal state of the country moves with the precision, ease, and 
regularity of well ordered machinery. But periodically the great 
river swells up out of its banks and becomes à great inland sea, pro- 
ducing an abnormal condition of affairs and disarranging, stopping, 
destroying for the time being the postal service, the transportation and 
delivery of the mails. 

On our statute-books, as the enactments of Congress, stand stringent 
penal laws denouncing penalties against any and all who shal! willfully 
impede, interfere with, or stop the mails, and the courts of the United 
States hold sittings all over the valley to enforce these laws. But here 
is a great convulsion of naturo, as it were, that stops not one mail, but 
a thousand, that breaks up not one post-office, but hundreds, and against 
which the courts and the criminal laws for the protection and security 
of the mails avail nothing. But to prevent a recurrence of this is the 
strong arm of the Government powerless? No. Scientific, wise, ex- 
perienced men, who have made astudy of the river and its phenomena, 
of the laws of its currents, and of the conditions that affect it, say no! 
They have pointed out how these destructive floods can be avoided, 
and thus how the mails of the United States, their carriage and deliv- 
ery, can be protected. 

Now, then, does any one doubt that from the authority ‘‘to estab- 
lish post-offices and post-roads’’ flows not only the power, but the 
duty to protect them? No reasonable man can doubtit. No lawyer 
Will hesitate for an instant to declare that the power to protect is in- 
cidental to the power to establish. ‘The constitutionality of the laws 
denouncing penalties against the stoppage of or interference with the 
mails has never been doubted. Yet they were enacted for the protec- 
tion of the mails and depend for their validity upon the power to pro- 
tect being incidental to the power to establish. Says the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in 4 Wheaton, 417: 


TO ESTABLISH POST-OFFICES AND POST-ROADS, 


— from one post-office to another. And from this imp 

en inferred the right to punish those who steal letters from post-office or 

rob the mail. It may be said with some plausibility that the right to carry the 

mail and to punish those whorob it is not indispensably necessary to the estab- 

lishment ofa post-office and post-road. This right is indeed essential to the 

beneficial exercise of the power, but not indispensably necessary to its exist- 
ence, 

Yet no one doubts or denies the right or power of the Government 
to punish the robber of the mails. Now, then, is it not just as legiti- 
mate, just as constitutional, to protect against the ravages of the water 
as against the knavery of the robber? 

TO, REGULATE COMMERCE. 
The power of Congress to regulate commerce includes the regulation of inter- 
course and navigation. (18 Howard, 421.) 


Says Story, volume 2, page 4: 

Commerce undoubtedly is traflle; but it is something more, It is intercourse. 
It describes the commercial intercourse between nations and parts of nations in 
all its branches and is regulated by prescribing rules for carrying on that in- 
tercourse. 

This power to regulate commerce is a very general one, and a wide 
latitude of construction has been given it. 

If a levee system tends, in any appreciable degree, to afford ease and 
safety to commerce, to intercourse, which is essential to the carrying 
on of commerce, then an appropriation of money 1 to con- 
struct such a system finds abundant justification in this grant of power. 

The Mississippi River Commission, in their report of February 17, 
1880, say regarding levees: 

There is no doubt that the levees exert a direct action in deepening the chan- 
nel and enlarging the bed of the river during those periods of “rise” and “flood,” 
when, by preventing the dispersion of the flood-waters over the adjacent low- 
— either over the river banks or through bayous and other openings, they 
actually cause the river to rise to a higher level within the tiveahed than it 
would attain if not thus restrained, g š S 


$ 
They give i at ease to navigation and promote and facilitate commerce, 
and o by establishing banks or landing ‘places above the reach of floods, 
upon which produce can be placed while awaiting shipment and where steam- 
boats and other craft can land in time of high water. * * * Ina larger 
sense, as embracing not only beneficial effects upon the channel, buta protec- 
tion against destructive floods, a levee system is essential, and such a system 
also promotes and facilitates commerce, trade, and the postal service, 


To the same effect are the subsequent reports of the commission and 
the statements of the individual members thereof before the commit- 
tees of this House, 

Prior to the act creating this commission a board of engineers was 
appointed on the improvement of the low-water navigation of the river 
below Cairo, III. In their report to the Chief of Engineers, dated 
January 25, 1879, on the effect of a permanent levee system on the 
Mississippi below the mouth of the Ohio River,” they say: 


To deal with the question whether there is any connection between levees 
and facilities for 3 , commerce, and navigation at high stages, we refer 
to the actual condition of things. We find that throughout all the extension of 
the Mississippi along which the levee system is practically efficient, and where 

marginal been 
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ing-place of the steam-boats, 
hich bring their supplies and carry their productions away. 


barges, or flat-boats 
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lower river, through the regions where the margins are under cultiva- 

levees are . laid close to these 8 and affi as has al- 
been useful facilities for commerce in making icable the com- 


e of steamers and the receiving of the prod of the plantations 
ng freigbts for the use of the same or for the back country, In 
rises the natural banks are not overflowed, but when that happens in 
years they (the levees) serve a purpose in still defining the channel. 

From testimony like this it can not be doubted that levees aid not 
only in improving the navigation of the river, but are themselves fac- 
tors in the giving of ease and safety to commercial intercourse. 

If the Federal Government can legitimately spend millions in afford- 
ing facilities to commerce by improving the low-water navigation of 
rivers, by parity of reasoning it may just as legitimately spend millions 
in improving the high-water navigation of rivers like the Mississippi, 
liable to overflow their banks. And the weight of evidence ten times 
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facilities for landing along the rivers for the loading and unloading of 
cargoes, the taking on and putting off of passe! etc. In other 
words, it embraces the affording of all needful facilities for intercourse, 
trade, traffic, and commerce, besides the width, depth, and extent of 
water requisite for the safe passage of boats. . 
Again, navigation is only one of the elements of commerce. It is an 
element of commerce because it affords the means of transporting mer- 
chandise and the products of the country, the interchange of which is 
commerce itself, The river is but an instrument of commerce, 


The power to regulate commerce is a power to regulate the instruments of 
commerce. (Gray vs. Clinton Bridge, 16 American Law Register, 152.) 

It extends to the = who conduct it, as well as to the instruments used. 
(Cooley ts, Board of Wardens, 12 Howard, 316.) 

The commerce of the river and the commerce across the river are both com- 
merce among the States, and may be regulated by Congress, and should be reg- 
ulated by that body when any regulation is necessary. (16 American Law Reg- 


It is now conceded that under the commercial clause, may 
te railroads. May it not also regulate the Mississippi, a national 
highway and an instrument which commerce makes use of, so as to pre- 
vent it from disturbing the commerce and intercourse going on by rail 
and by land in its valley? 

The term! to regulate commerce“ gives the power to restrain the 
destructive force of the thing used by commerce in its transactions. It 
is an incongruity to say that Congress, in the exercise of that power, 
may or enlarge a river, but can not curb its force or exercise 
restraint over it. 

The power to late commerce necessarily ineludes protection 
to commerce. This idea has been acted on from the commencement of 
the Government. The construction and maintenance all along our 
coasts of light-houses, beacon-lights, fog-si; sea-walls, and break- 
waters attest this. All are for the protection and convenience of com- 


merce. 

The laws of the United States require steam-vessels to for the 
license or privilege to navi and the officers manning such vessels 
are required to pay for the! or privilege of pursuing their respect- 
ive g or vocation, such as master, pilot, mate, etc. These ves- 
sels in the coasting trade as well as in the carrying 9 

Sp much under obligations to afford the ul facilities 
for the transaction of this coasting trade as it is for the trans on 
of through freights. One of the facilities needed along the issippi 
for the coasting trade is convenient landing-places at all times. 

In seasons of flood, these landing-places are supplied by the levees, 
and, in this sense, levees are but continuing piers or quays. A quay 
is defined to be a space of ground appropriated to the public use, 
such use as the convenience of commerce uires. Now, while the 
levees perform this service, while they furnish these needed conven- 
iences to commeree, should it be objected that, at the same time, they 

tect the country behind them from overflow? Suppose they do 
let private pro while . pos service, should. they 
not be commended all the more for t? Should not that cireum- 
stance . be an additional inducement or argument for their con- 
struction 

Should not broad and liberalstatesmanship, in considering a question 
of this sort, rather approve of a system which, while subserving the 
public ee at the same time affords needed protection to the life 
and property of the individual? Salus populj suprema lex. Sir, pro- 
tection to private property insome way results from nearly 8 work 
of public import. If a street in a town or 58 be graded, paved, mac- 
adamized, the property belonging to individuals on that street ex- 

an eee of value as the result of such improvement. 

Every railroad constructed through a country increases value of 
the lands adjacent thereto, Every grand, imposing public building 
erected in this city (Washington) and every park laid out, beautified, 
adorned, add something to the worth of neighboring private estates. 

POLICA POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT, 


This question of regulating the Mississippi certainly comes within 
the general police power of the Government, under which power per- 


sons and property are subjected to all kinds ofrestraint and burdens in 
order to secure the general comfort, health, and prosperity of the state.” 
(27 Vt., 149; quoted approvingly in 5 Otto, 471.) In the latter case 
the Supreme Court, of the deposit in Congress of the power to 
regulate commerce, say: 
itis to define with T on. — 
What that power is difficult to Sharp pronis n. Itis gener- 


maxim, Si 
of universal 3 it must of course be within 


If the Government fails to exercise its police powers to control its 
property, and this property, like a great river, rises and inundates the 
country, and great damage to individuals results, the Government is, 
or ought to be, responsible. 

Take the case of an Indian tribe placed by the Government upon a 
reservation, and over which it exercises jurisdiction and surveillance. 
From some cause an outbreak occurs. ‘The Indians throw off the re- 
straint they are under, band themselves together, commence hostilities, 
and raid the surrounding country. For the damage and loss occasioned 
individuals by such an outbreak the Government has repeatedly ac- 
knowledged its liability, and Congress has over and over again ap- 

ted money to make good such losses. 
ow, why should it not be equally responsible for losses occasioned 
by the Mississippi when it in time of flood raids the adjacent coun- 
? The Government not only assumes paramount 3 over 
the river, but asserts a proprietary interest in and to it. 

Why, then, should it not be under obligation to restrain and con- 
trol it, equal to the restraint and control it admits it should exercise 
over an Indian tribe by it upon a reservation? 

If a railroad train kills the stock of a man a suit lies to enforce pay- 
ment of the value of the stock from the company. But the great 
Mississippi rises, and, Ur Bao neglect of the Government to 
its banks by dikes, overflows, causing the destruction of mill in 
value of property, No suit against the Government can be filed, for 
this great and free Republic does not permit what the veriest despot- 
isms of foreign lands allow, namely, the general right to its citizens to 
suo the Government in any court of competent jurisdiction for injuries 
sustained by the act of commission or omission of the Government, 

GENERAL WELFARE, 

The first clause of section 8, Article I, of the Constitution bed 
that Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States. 

I agree with the interpretation that the above clause was not intended 
to invest with the dent and general power to pro- 
vide for the general welfare,” and that the latter part of the clause, to 
wit, ‘‘to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 


w is but a modifi n or qualification of the preceding part, 
namely, Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, etc. 
No dai betel Harries Aged DREN CE CO DEY tha ADe aaa pro- 
vide for the common defense and general welfare’’) than a power to 
appropriate the public money raised under the other part (‘‘to lay 
taxes, etc.). 
Said Thomas Jefferson 


To lay taxes to provide for the general welfare of the Uniled States is to lay 
taxes for the purpose of providing for the general welfare, for the laying of 
Soba Guacalinas Conproarare ooh Ge War SEAE CA TRUU Sor any PARAON IDAT 
please, but only to pay debts or provide for the welfare of the Union. z 

Under this interpretation, while a general power to legislate for the 
general welfare“ is excluded, ae is still authorized to provide 
money for the common defense and general welfare, and this is quite 
broad enough for the practical purpose we havein view. Indeed, the 
power to lay taxes is in express terms given to provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare, And, as laid down by Story: 

It is not pretended that when the tax is laid the specific objects for which it 
is laid are to be specified or that it is to be solely applied to those objects, 

It suffices that all taxes must generally be laid for one or all of three 
pu namely, to pay the debts, to provide for the common defense 
or the general welfare. And when the money has accumulated in the 
Treasury from taxes laid for any or all of these purposes, as said by 
President Monroe in his message of May 4, 1822: 


The power of appropriation of the money [by Congress] is coextensive; that 
is, a may be appropriated to any purpose of the common defense and general 
welfare, 


In other words, if operating under the latter clause, the taxes laid 
must be applied to some measure conducive to the general 
welfare, Or, as laid down by Story, volume 2, page 162; 

The only limitations upon the poral appropria money in aid of internal 


improvements] are those p: the Constitution, that the 
ob; shall be for the common defense or the general welfare of the Union. 
The true test— 
He continues 
is whether the object be of a local character and local use or whether it be of 
benefit to the States. If ib be loeal can not constitu- 


Congress 
nally appropriate money forthe object. if the benefit be it mat- 
ters not hotter in point of locality 15 be in one State or several, whether it be 
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of large or of small extent, its nature and character determine the right, and 
Congress may appropriate money in aid of it, for it is then in a just sense for 
tho general welfare. 

It is not only right, but the bounden and solemn duty of Congress 
to advance the safety, happiness, and prosperity of the people and to 
provide for the general welfare by any and every act of legislation, 
within constitutional limits, which it may deem to be conducive to 
thoseends. Noone, Mr. Chairman, will have the temerity to question 
the proposition that the protection of the extensive alluvial valley of 
the Mississippi from destructive floods will be, in the national sense 
of that term, conducive to the general welfare. Not one State, but a 
dozen; not a few thousand people, but millions are directly interested 
and affected for weal or woe according as this protection is extended or 
withheld. One overflow, as hereinbefore stated, has caused the destruc- 
tion of many million dollars’ worth of p , Without taking into 
consideration the human and animal and death inflicted by 
it. Does any sane man doubt that providing against the recurrence 
of such a public calamity is promoting the general welfare? 

But it is unnecessary, Mr. Chairman, to dwell upon this. The point 
is conceded. No man of reflection will gainsay that if it were to the 

neral welfare that we should acquire this territory, as we did, from 
23 it is equally conducive to the general welfare to preserve it as 
a habitable, cultivable country. to protect it against relegation to its 
primeval condition of jungles and swamps. The words of Chief-Jus- 
tice Bigelow, of Massachusetts, in the case of Talbot rs. Hudson, 24 
Law Reports, 228, are here singularly appropriate: 

In a broad aud comprehensive view * everything which tends to en- 
large the resources, increase the industrial energies, aud the productive 
wer of any considerable number of the inhabitants of a section of the state 
Union], or which leads to the growth of towns and the creation of new sources 
lor the employment of private capital pna labor, indirectly contributes to the 
general welfare and to the prosperity of the whole community. 

Congress has exercised, not without question, it is true, but loug 
enough for acquiescence to take place, the power to lay taxes to pro- 
tect and encourage domestic manufactures, 

This has been and is being done on the ground that it is conducive 
to the general welfare to protect and encourage domestic manufactures. 
But it is not one whit more conducive to the general welfare, ifas much 
so, than protecting the finest portion of our country for cultivable pur- 

is 


Indeed, sir, there are millions of our people who believe that it is not 
to the general welfare to continue longer the tariff laws for the protec- 
tion of domestic manufactures, But there are few, if any, who do not 
admit that it is directly in the line of the public welfare to protect from 
inundation the magnificent sugar, cotton, corn, rice, and wheat lands of 
the great Mississippi Basin. 

All must admit, Mr. Chairman, that the powers of the Government 
are limited and that its limits are not to be transcended. But, as was 
observed by the Supreme Court of the United States in 4 Wheaton, 421, 
the sound construction of the Constitution must allow the National 
Legislature that discretion, with respect to the means by which the 

wers it confers are to be carried into execution, which will enable that 
body to perform the high duties assigned to it in the manner most bene- 
ficial to the people. 

Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and 
all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which 
are not prohibited, but consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are 
constitutional. 10. 


In McCulloch ts. Maryland (4 Wheaton, 415) Chieſ- Justice Marshall 
aptly referred to the Constitution as“ intended to endure for ages to 
come, and consequently to be adapted to the various crises of human 
affairs.” 

And in Hunter vs. Martin (1 Wheaton, 304) it was said: 

The instrument [Constitution] was not intended to provide merely for the ex- 
igencies of a few years, but was to endure through a long of ages, the 
events of which were locked up in the table purposes of ce. It 
could not be foreseen what new changes and modifications of power might be 
indispensable to effectuate the general objects of the charter. Hence 
its powers are expressed in general terms, leaving the 3 time to 
time, to adopt its own means to cffectuate legitimate objects, and to mold and 
model the exercise of its powers as its own wisdom and the publie interests 
should require. 


Mr. Chairman, when the great Father of Waters, unhindered by an 
adeqnate levee system, rises out of its banks and sweeps with resistless 
might over the valley, a more than crisis, a sad realization of the worst, 
is upon the people of that unhappy section, and this grievous afflic- 
tion of one o the members of the body politic in more or less degree 
disastrously affects the whole. Sir, against the recurrence of the like 
calamity, national in its effect, we ask the aid of the National Govern- 
ment. We hold that the powers delegated in general terms in the Con- 
stitution are broad and comprehensive enough to justify it, that the 
granting of national aid for such purpose is directly in the line of the 
effectuation of the legitimate objects of the charter. 

Constitutions of government— 

Says Story (volume 1, page 655)— 


are not to be framed upon à calculation of existing exigencies, but u a co: 
bination of these with the probable exigencies of ages, according to catered 
and tried course of human affairs, There ought to be a capacity to provide for 
future contingencies as they may happen. 


That this capacity exists in the Federal Constitution no one will 
deny. The trials it has undergone, the tests it has been put to and 
triumphantly emerged from, in the hundred years of its existence, 
abundantly attest it. Let this Congress, Mr. sian, give another 
evidence of this capacity by providing against the contingency of an- 
other great overflow; let this provision be ample and unrestricted; let 
it meet the case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. Before the gentleman from Louisiana 
sits down I would like to hear his views upon the question of the pos- 
sibility of controlling the Mississippi River. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion unanimously declare that so far as preventing floods on the river 
is concerned a complete and perfect system of levees is the only method 
that will serve thatend. They unhesitatingly condemn what is called 
the outlet system. This is the conclusion they have reached atter 
years of study of the river. Recently in the Senateof the United States 
an impromptu discussion of the plan of improvement of the Mississippi 
River adopted by the river commission sprang up, and it was stated 
by a distinguished Senator from a Southwestern State that the levee 
system had proven a failure, not only upon the Mississippi River, but 
also upon rivers in the Old World, aud he named the river Po in Europe 
and the Yellow River in China. He stated that levee construction upon 
the banks of those rivers, maintained for long periods of time, had had 
the effect of eausing the bed or bottom of the river to rise, and conse- 
quently producing more disastrous fioods than before. 

As regards the Po, this statement rests upon the declaration of De 
Prony, a European engineer of note. But his theory was completely 
demolished by the investigations made by Lombardini, the great Ital- 
ian hydraulic engineer, who proved conclusively that the bed of the 
Po had not been raised at all through two centuries of levee construc- 
tion and maintenance on its banks. 

As respects the Yellow River, I have been unable to find any sufi- 
cient authority upon which this statement rests. A writer on China, 
by the name of Williams, makes mention of something of this kind, 
but does not support it by sufficient facts or reasoning. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s hour has expired. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I ask unanimous consent to further. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Louisiana asks unanimous 
consent to proceed, for how much longer time? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. To finish my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for an 
indefinite extension of his time. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Before consent is given I would like to know 
how much time is to be allowed for the discussion of this bill. 

Several MEMBERS (to Mr. KERR, of Iowa). Oh, let him go on. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iwill not occupy much longer time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. , 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, levee construction as a means 
of preventing floods upon rivers is of very ancient origin. irami 
Queen of Assyria, erected dikes along the Euphrates to prevent the 
lowlands from being inundated, and Nitocris faced the banks of that 
great river with burned bricks in order to protect the sides of the chan- 
nel from abrasion. 

Most of the rivers of Europe have been diked or leveed as a preven- 
tive against floods. The Po, the Rhine, the Vistula, the Arno, the 
Scheldt, the Meuse, and others are thus leveed, and in consequence a 
disastrous inundation in Europe is now a thing of rare occurrence. 
Some of the works on these rivers are of great magnitude. Upon the 
Vistula, for instance, the levees are 20 feet high and as many broad at 
the top. The outlet system is not resorted to in Europe as a means of 
preventing floods, Outlets have been tried in the silt-bearing streams 
of that continent and discarded. The division formerly made of the Po 
at Buondeno was abandoned in the year 1838. 

Robinson in his Theory of Rivers states that in the year 1600 the 
waters of the Panaro, a riverof nearly equal size with the Po, were joined 
with those of the latter, and that in 1720 another river, almost as large, 
the Rheno, was diverted from its former course and made to flow into 
the Po. In both instances much alarm was felt by the dwellers in the 
valley of the Po that this cumulation of waters would result in disas- 
trous overflows. But the reverse was true. The increased volume of 
water and consequent increased velocity of current caused the Po to 
deepen and widen its channel, the liability to overflow was greatly di- 
minished, and several extensive marshes, which, prior to that time, 
could not be reclaimed, were drained and rendered susceptible of babi- 
tation and cultivation. 

If this be true as to the rivers of Europe, why should it not be true 
as to the Mississippi River? All the engineers whose sphere of duty 
brings them in contact with the river say it is true of it. 

We hear much of th proposed Lake Borgne outlet from the Missis- 
sippi River. This is not new. It was examined carefully by 
Humphreys and Abbot, two United States engineers of long experience 
and great capacity, who studied the physics and hydraulics of the Missis- 
sippi River in 1858 and wrote most intelligently it. They re- 
jected the Lake Bo: outlet proposition as altogether inadvisab: 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH, Do I understand my friend to say that 
Humphreys and Abbot in their report condemn the outlet system? 
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Mr. BLANCHARD. I unhesitatingly say that Humphreys and Ab- 
bot in their report condemn the Lake Borgne outlet plan as unad- 
visable and without merit. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. But without reference to any icular 
outlet, will my friend say that in the Humphreys and Abbot report 
they have decided that the outlet system was not efficacious and desir- 
able? It is fair to say that I was one of the subcommittee appointed 
in 1883 to investigate this subject, as the gentleman will remember, 
and I think an examination of the report made by Humphreys and 
Abbot will not bear out what I understand to be the gentleman’s 
statement with reference to outlets, 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Well, Mr. Chairman, the best answer to make 
to my friend from Ohio is to quote the language of Humphreys and 
Abbot themselves. Replying to Ellet, who was the earliest writer 
on the Mississippi River and who advocated outlets as a means of pre- 
venting floods, they say: 

The task of criticism is always ungrateful, and if this formuls had been pre- 
pared by an obscure writer it would have remained nnnoticed. Corning, how- 
ever, from an engineer so well known as Mr. Ellet, and furnishing, as it does, 
the basis upon which rest practical conclusions believed to be most erroneous 
and most mischievous, it can not be p: by in silence. 

Then, after discussing at length the outlet theory, they say: 

No further comments are necessary to prepare onc to learn that the practical 
conclusions of Mr. Ellet in reference to protection against the inundations of the 
Mississippi have been proved to be erroneous by the measurements of this sur- 
vey.— Humphreys and Abbot, edition 1876, pages 227, 228. 

The same authors, while acknowledging that, theoretically, outlets 
of a certain kind might do a certain amount of good, declare absolutely 
against the practicability of outlets on the Mississippi below Cairo, in 
the following terms: 

glu has been said to demonstrate with all the certainty of which the sub- 
ject is capable, the disastrous consequences that must follow the resort to this 
means of protection [outlets).—Humphreys and Abbot, edition 1876, page 428. 

And in reference to the treatment which should be applied to the 

river to prevent floods they use the following language: 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


An o. ized levee system must be depended upon 8 against floods 
in the Mississippi Valley.—The preceding discussion the different plans of 
protection has been so elaborate and the conclusions adopted have been so well 
established that little remains to be said under the bead of recommendations, 

It has been demonstrated that no advantage can be derived either from di- 
verting tributaries or constructing reservoirs, and that the pace of cut-offs and 
2 dangerous to be 

om 


pted. always recom- 
mended itself ent of investments, may 


It will be thus seen, Mr. Chairman, that Humphreys and Abbot de- 
clare against diverting tributaries, against constructing reservoirs, 
against cut-ofis, and against outlets, but give to the levee system, as 
the means of protecting the alluvial valley from inundation, the sanc- 
tion of their judgment and approval. 

General Barnard, Bayley, Forshey, Albert Stein, and others who have 
written on the river take the same view. Those mentioned were all 
accomplished engineers, with large opportunities ofobservation. With- 
ont exception they declared against outlets, both theoretically and 

racti A 
8 S e Mr. Eads added the results of his labors and great 
ability to the same side of the question. 

Finally, the Mississippi River Commission, after most careful experi- 
ments and large experience, find themselves opposed unanimously to 
outlets and in favor of controlling and confining the flood discharge to 
the main river or channel. 

It is a hydrostatical paradox, uniformly confirmed by experience, 
that you do not diminish the height of the waters in great floods by 
lessening the quantity of water. 

This is particularly true of our alluvial rivers of the South. Itis, 
of course, acknowledged that the first effect of the withdrawal from 
the river, with a fall into an open basin, of a considerable part of its 
volume, will be to produce a lowering of its surface in the vicinity of 
the outlet. But the systematic improvement of the river and its treat- 
ment to prevent floods must be conducted with an intelligent knowl- 
edge of and reference to ultimate results. The ultimate result of di- 
verting a considerable portion of the volume of water from the river is 
to increase its surface level. 

At best the relief that an outlet would give would be only localand 
temporary; local, as certainly not exceeding anywhere 2 or 3 feet, and 
not extendingover a hundred miles of river above the outlet; and tem- 

, since the inexorable laws of the river would surely ina very few 
ines re-establish the adjustment between discharge, resistance, and 
slo 

Every break of the river from the main channel causes a lessening ot 
the velocity of the current at and below the outlet, and this decrease 
of velocity causes a precipitation of sediment or silt in the bottom ot 
the river. No greater uniformity and certainty has marked the results 
ofany of the observations of the Mississippi River Commission than in 
the decrease of river section below an outlet, and, vice versa, its enlarge- 
i when the outlet is closed and the former regimen of the river re- 


Humphreys and Abbot, it is true, disputed the proposition that, as 
the result of an outlet, a bar was formed immediately below the break 
in the bed of the river; but fuiler observations since their time have es- 
tablished its truth. And it stands to reason that, if any considerable 
portion of the volume of water of a silt-bearing stream is diverted {rom 
the main channel, the force of the remainder is diminished, the normal 
condition of the river at that point is disturbed, and the weakened 
current is no longer capable of bearing along the load of sand and sedi- 
ment. A part of it is cast down into the bed, the section of the river 
is decreased, and a bar or obstruction formed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, relative to this question of the duty of Congress 
to go further than they have gone in the pas: and make appropriations 
not only to improve the navigation of the river, but to prevent its dis- 
astrous floods, I wish to call the attention of the House, and especi- 
ally the attention of my Republican friends, to some utterances on this 
subject by gentlemen who have occupied very exalted positions in our 
country at the hands of their party. 

Mr. Garfield, in his letter of acceptance of the Presidential nomina- 
tion of his party, July 10, 1880, made use of this language: 

The wisdom of Congress should be invoked todevise some plan by which that 

triver shall cease to be a terror to those who dwell upon its banks, and 
y 8 5 its shipping may safely carry the industrial products of 25,000,000 of 

At that time there were 25,000,000 of people in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. To-day 35,000,000 are there. 

In a speech on this floor he styled the Mississippi— 

The most gigantic, single, natural feature of our continent, far transcending the 
glory of the ancient N fe or of any other river on the earth. 

He further declared that he believed that— 
one of the grandest of our material interests—one that is national in the largest 
material sense—is this great river and its tributaries, 

And that— 


the statesmanship of America must grapple with the problem of this mighty 
stream; that it is too vast for any State to handle; too much for any authority 
less than that of the nation itself to manage. 


In his day Mr. Garfield urged upon Congress to do what to-day I 
am urging it todo: to make a liberal and generous appropriation for 
the twofold purpose of aiding the navigation ot the river and prevent- 
ing its floods. 

ident Hayes, in his message of December, 1880, speaking of the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, said: 


These channels of communication and 9 are the propone 12 ssa 
nes n- 


ness. 


Mr. Arthur, when he was President, sent a message to Congress on 
April 17, 1882, in which he made use of this language: 
e immense loss and widespread suffering of the people dwelling near the 
ver— 
Occasioned by the great overflow of that year 
induce me to urge upon Con the propriety of not only making an ap- 
propriation to close the gaps in the levees ed by the recent floods, as 
recommended by the commission, but that Con; should inaugurate meas- 


ures for 8 improvement of the navigation of the river and secur- 
ity of the valley. 


Mr. Chairman, may not this Congress, Republican in both branches, 
venture to go as far as was recommended by the last three Republican 
Presidents preceding the present Executive? I hope so. 

On this question of the protection of the magnificent alluvial valley 
of the Mississippi River from the inundations of that stream, I invoke 
the considerate judgment of this House and of the country. I have 
felt it my duty to present this matter at length to Congress in view of 
the great flood which has recently occurred on the river. I thank the 
House for its attention. [Loud applause. ] 


Chickamauga Park. 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. H. CLAY EVANS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, Hay 28, 1890, 
On the bill (II. R, 4617) to establish a national military park. 


Mr. EVANS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposed park, beginning at or about what is 
known as McFarland’s Gap, extending due east to Chickamauga River 
at a point say one-half mile north of Reid's bridge, thence southwardly 
along the Chickamauga to a point near Lee & Gordon's mills, thence 
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west to the main road, known as the Dry Valley road, thence north- 
westwardly to McFarland’s Gap, would contain, in my estimation, from 
6,000 to 7,000 acres, and would embrace all the territory that was so 
valiantly and heroically contested for by both armies on the 19th and 
20th of September, 1863. 

I have been familiar with this territory since 1864; in a general way 
the property remains in very much the condition it was at that date; 
the small farms that were under cultivation then have remained so 
since; some few additional patches have been cleared and added. No 
improvements of great value have since been put upon the prop- 
erty. n 

A number on each side of this House were engaged in that great 
Karelo; and no doubt many of you have since visited this historic 

I desire more especially to address my remarks to the subject of the 
approaches or roads leading to the proposed park. 

The county ot Hamilton has built a very good road extending from 
Sherman’s Heights—formerly, or in the Army, known as the tunnel of 
the East Tennessee Railway, being the extreme right of the Confeder- 
ate army in the battle of Miasionary Ridge on the 24th and 25th of No- 
vember, 1863—nearly the whole distance (about 7 miles) to Rossville 
Gap—the right of way being 40 feet, I have seen many of the parties 
living along this roadway, and every one without an exception is will- 
ing and desirous of having this roadway widened to 50 feet by dona- 
tion and transferring the supervision or control of it to the United 
States. The road now is in first class condition, is one of the favorite 

drives about Chattanooga, and it being located on or very near the sum- 
mit of the ridge, and the formation being gravel or chert rock, it 
is an exceedingly easy roadway to keep in repair. It is easy of drain- 
age, and not subject to washouts by the heavy rains, by reason of its 
being on the crest of the ridge. 

From any point on this roadway one can take in the whole of 
the valley, from Chickamauga River as it empties into the Tennessee 
at the point where General Sherman’s army crossed the Tennessee on 
pontoons the night of November 23, 1863, to Lookout Mountain, which 
was captured by the gallant General Jo Hooker on the morning of No- 
vember 24, 1863, presenting as it does one of the grandest panoramas, 
I believe, in the world, overlooking Chattanooga and Lookout Valleys 
for a distance of 15 miles; taking in at one sweep of the eye the battle- 
field occupied by the Confederate forces under General Bragg, from the 
extreme right occupied by Howell’s battery of General Pat Cleberne’s 
division of Hardie’scorps, along the ridge passing Dea’s Alabama brigade 
tothe Forty-third Tennessee, commanded by General Cheatham; thence 
to General Bragg’s headquarters and on to the extreme leit of the Con- 
federates at Rossville Gap; and in the valley immediately in front look- 
ing westwardly was the Army of the Cumberland, commanded by General 
George H. Thomas, occupying the center of theF ederal army, while 
on his left was the Army of the Tennessee, under the command of Gen- 
eral William T. Sherman, and on the right of General Thomas was 
General Jo Hooker’s corps of the Army of the Potomac. 

While the view from this splendid roadway now is exceedingly grand 
and interesting to all, it is intended to make it of far greater interest 
by erecting tablets or monuments showing the exact locality of each 
command, brigade, regiment, battery, or organization on the memora- 
ble 25th of November, 1863; giving to the Confederate forces the east- 
ern or upper side of the roadway (being the position they occupied) 
and the Federal army the western or lower side, that being their po- 
sition as they charged up the hill. 

Any part of this roadway is of easy access from Chattanooga by good 
turnpikes, one leading to Sherman Heights (the right of Bragg's 
army); the McCallie avenue tyrnpike reaches the center of the line, 
about the place occupied by Dea’s Alabama brigade, while the Mont- 
gomery avenue pike crosses the ridge just south of General Bragg’s head- 
quarters, and fourth leads to Rossville Gap. All these are kept in 
splendid condition and are free from tolls. A 

The Union Line Railway runs trains to all points along the base of 
the ridge from Sherman Heights to Rossville Gap (fare only 5 cents), 
while the Chattanooga Electric Railway covers much of the territory 
also along the base of the ridge (same fare), and have a line crossing 
the ridge about the center of the Confederate battle-line and imme- 
diately in front of Orchard Knob. The East Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia Railway runs under Missionary Ridge at Sherman Heights. 
The Chattanooga, Rome and Columbus Railway runs immediate] 
west of the proposed park from McFarland’s Gap to Crawfish Springa, 
and has established a station west of Snodgrass Hill, called Chicka- 
mauga Station. Assurances have also been made by the authorities of 
the Western and Atlantic Railway that they will build across from a 
point on their road north of Graysville to the proposed park. 

I have occasion to mention these facts to show how easy of access will 
be the park and its approaches. 

I also desire to mention that an historical society has been organized 
in Chattanooga for the purpose of gathering all facts and information 
concerning the battles of Chattanooga, Chickamauga, Lookout Mount- 
ain, and Missionary Ridge, and this society will, I can assure you, co- 
operate actively with the officers of the Chickamauga Park Association 
in all matters of interest to the association. 


XXI— 21 


Trusts. 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 1, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1) to protect trade and com- 
merce against unlawful restraints and monopolies— 


Mr. STOCKDALE said: N 

Mr, SPEAKER: I wish to say a few words upon one of the features 
of this amendment and on the argument that was made by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] strongly against any restraint 
of, or interference with, the manufacturing interests or manufacturers 
when they undertake to combineand form pools to prevent competition. 
Now, I have always understood, and I have the very best authority for 
the conclusion, if our friends on the other side of the Hall have been in 
earnest, that one of the great interests the country has had and has in 
having a high protective tariff is that by competition we would get a 
reduction in the price of goods, There have been more brains employed 
in arguing that one proposition in this country probably than upon any 
other that the Republican party has put forth. We have been told over 
and over again, all the Republican side concurring, if you will protect 
the manulacturing interests competition will reduce prices. To day we 
have a very high authority trom the great State of Massachusetts (which 
claims to be in advance in everything) that you must not throw any- 
thing in the way of these manufacturing interests, as well as the rail- 
road interests, when they want to destroy competition, If you do so, 
says the gentleman from Massachusetts, the manufacturers will make 
the stove-plate thinner, the iron inferior, and the cloth lighter, To 
quote him literally, he said: - : 

Now, I want to be sure that this bill means what it says, and that itis nota bill 
to injure the people. I desire here to call attention to an important business 
method adopted by many large manufacturers and merchants in this country, 
an interference with which would work injury to large business interests and 
the people. There is a practico among manufacturers of proprietary articles 
known as the contract system of selling goods, the intention of which is to 
fix a fair and living profit tothe merchant handling their and to prevent 
cut-throat competition, and so far it may be said to be in restraint of trade. 
Such restraint, I claim, is in the interests of the consumer. It means 16 ounces 
in a pound of soap; it means 24 sheets in a quire; it means a high grade 
and uniform quality of goods, so that a purchaser can know what he is buying 
and what to depend upon, Very many large manufactories in this country 
neve adopted this method of controlling the price at which their goods shali be 
so 


Deny manufacturers this right to control the selling price of their goods and 
compel them to enter into ruinons competition, and the effect i- a constantly 
deteriorating ganeg of goods to meet such ruinous competition; deny manu- 
facturers this right, it meansadulterated food, adulterated spice; it means short 
weight and short count to meet the constant demand for cheaper goods 
will still afford a profit; deny the stove manufacturers the right to regulate the 
selling price of their goods, as is the custom of many stove manufacturers now, 
and it means thinner castings 1 quality of iron to meet the deman 
for a cheaper stove that will still afford a profit, and no one will suffer so much 
as the people who buy the goods. So far as I know, the manufacturers of this 
country who have adopted this system of selling their goods have fixed a fair 
living profit only on their products, aud require the merchant, in order to secure 
the bottom price, to sign an agreement that he will sell at such living profit; 
and this arrangement, I claim for the reasons I have stated, is for the interest 
of the manufacturer, the merchant, and the consumer. 

So far as this bill does what its friends claim for it, namely, so far as it op 
presses unlawful combinations concerning the necessities of life, so far asit 
suppress great combinations that oppress the people, like the Standard Qil Com- 
pany, like the beef trust in Chicago, like the sugar trust in New York, I believe 

n so much of this bill, but it it proposes to deny to manufacturers and merchants 
the — — to control the price at which their goods shall be sold, the right to say 
they shall not enter into ruinous competition, the right to exact a fair and living 
profit on the sale of their by the merchant who handles them, it will be 
unwise legislation and injurious to the manufacturer, to the merchant, to the 
consumer, and the whole poops. and strike a blow at the business interests of 
9 country, because it will violate a sound business principle, “to live and let 

ve.’ 


That is, by this amendment, you undertake to say weshall have this 
great blessing, and the Republican party has for many years proclaimed 
it an inestimable blessing, that protection will make competition and 
competition will make low prices, and thereby throw anything in 
the way of the manutacturers in their attempts to destroy that com- 
petition from which we are to receive these great blessings, they will 
beat us in the end, and swindle you by making the stove-plates thinner, 
the a inferior, and the clothlighter. [Laughter on the Democratic 
side. 

I do insist, Mr. Speaker, that if this great blessing, so much talked 
about by the gentlemen who surround and support the great apostle 
of protection from the State of Ohio, Mr. MCKINLEY, as well as him- 
self, is about to burst upon us, let it come and come now, for if it be 
a blessing, and they say it isa great blessing to the nation, if not to 
all the nations, forit has been in disguise for a hundred years,and is to 
those not manufacturers only a matter of faith, I say then we should 
have nothing to interfere with this boon. I charge it upon my friend 
from Missouri, Mr. BLAND, to see that its coming be not interfered 
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with. We must have competition, for God knows that is the only 
thing in the protective-tariff bill from which we can e anything. 

Now, then, the same thing applies to railroads. they want to 
compete why not let them? Why not prevent any party or combina- 
tion of people destroying this competition that I can prove by one hun- 
dred and sixty gentlemen on that side to be the greatest blessing this 
country ever had. They will not dispute that authority. Now, that 
competition has come, to some extent at least, and a glimmer of 
danger to them and of hope to the consumer, that the long-promised 
result of cheaper goods might be in some measure accomplished in the 
future. The quick eye of New England descried a menace to her in- 
terests in her own offspring, and her alert intellect soon invented a 
remedy. She never has been found lacking in inventions, either in 
mechanics or schemes. 

For three-quarters of a century Eastern manufacturers have made 
use of the patriotism of the American people as a lullaby to complaints 
of extortion with marvelous success. They have treated it as a com- 
modity, to be dealt in as other elements of trade. 

The siren sung in dulcet notes into the ears of the patriotic, unsuspect- 
ing, and sometimes unlettered people that the interests, yea, the very 
safety, of the Republic required that manufactories should be built 
up and sustained and mines developed, so that in ease of war with 
European powers America could make her own and implements 
and arms, and that as soon as that great end should be attained, as 
soon as our infant industries should be fostered into strength, these 
admittedly unjust burdens should be lifted from the shoulders of the 
people and they allowed to straighten up and inhale a free breath of 
untaxed air. The burdened people with heroic patience submitted to 
the load and continued to view with pride and hope the marvelous 
growth of the manufacturing industries and the tremendous output 
of our mines. 

The people themselves with bounding ambition and dauntless energy 
subdued the wild earth and grew strong and rich; so that what was 
in the beginning a grievous burden was light on the sturdy shoulders 
of the now stalwart nation, and contentment prevailed, when the war 
between the States unfortunately intervened. Then the wildest pro- 
tection schemes dwindled into insignificancein presence of the colossal 
3 of the taxing schemes then deemed necessary for revenue 
only. 

The patriotism of the people was again appealed to and promptly 
responded. Plans of taxation were then indorsed that all admitted 
would not be tolerated in times of peace. 

While public attention was absorbed the cool-headed, calculating 
manufacturer advanced his goods to fabulous prices. The crafty money 

tor manipulated the necessities of the Government. Manu- 
inereased many-fold; the pauper laborers of Europe flocked in 
groups of thousands to our shores to engage in them. 

After awhile that war ceased leaving all these immense appliances for 
which peace had no need, in full operation, and those feverish laws upon 
the statute-books. 

The banking-houses of the manufacturers, the coffers of the money- 
changers, and the depositories of the speculators were crammed with 
the 3 bonds of the Government obtained as depreciated cur- 
rency at 20 to 60 per cent. below a coin basis, and largely paid for 
in goods at from 50 to 200 percent. above their real value, making 
these immense possessions in many instances cost their owners about 
20 to 25 cents on the dollar. 

It was confidently expected by the masses of the people that with 
the return of peace the rigid revenue laws would be relaxed, but these 

t financiers had laid net while the unwary were intent upon 
triumph in the great struggle to prevent the division of the Union, and 
it was now being drawn with hands. 

The statutes levying taxes to meet the demands of war, remaining 
in time of peace, enabled the manufacturer to add millions to the co- 
Iossal fortunes already accumulated under the cover of war, and that 
was cnough te commend it, and they set their sharp wits to work to 
prevent any remedial legislation. They and the other holders of Gov- 
ernment money put their combined skill to work to compel the Gov- 
ernment to pay the currency (which the then owners had aided to 

te in order to buy it) in coin. In that scheme they were sue- 
cessful by a skillful manipulation of the inflamed condition of the 
public mind, which they also regarded as a commodity. 

This unexampled suecess gave them unbounded confidence in their 
power to handle the Government, as well it might, and they under- 
took and ee stealthily, it is charged, the feat of demonetiz- 
ing silver, thereby increasing the value of those ill-gotten fortunes by 
destroying half the means the people had to pay their claims and by 
the same act increased the value of gold, which they also held, so that 
they, at the same time, held immense claims against the Government, 
which means against the people, and had in their possession the only 
means of paying their claims, and had their business interests environed 
by laws that preveated the people from p i anywhere 
axcept from them—laws, in the execution of which the Government, 
for every dollar of revenueit collects for its own use, get phew pp 
to pay to the manufacturer at least $6 in excess of the real value of 
goods, for the same goods can be purchased a few miles out at sea on 


3 Canada line, for more than $6 
ess. 


I will insert in my remarks a short table to illustrate this. Ibis 
shown by the statistics that the American people purchase eight times 
more American-made goods than they do of foreign-made goods. 


Let us take, for example, a laboring man who desires to pur- 
ehase his family supplies that will cost him in the present 
OENE SES EEEE x laa et ae ea ot aera $135. 00 


One-ninth of which, perhaps, would be foreign-made and im- 
ported and the balance would be American-made 
goods. there were no tariff laws, so that he could buy 

where he pleased, that portion of his purchase made abroad 


would: nnr k—Uü— 10. 00 
And that portion of American-made goods would cost him 80. 00 
nr 90. 00 


Forty-five dollars less than it does now—and that is a very 
moderate estimate—and the manufacturers would make 
money then; but the Government imposes a duty of 50 per 
cent. on the imported goods, which makes the imported 
part of his purchase cost — 15. 00 
The man would say, I ean afford that; the Government must 
have revenue.“ But the American manufacturer immedi- 
ately raises the price of his goods 50 per cent., and that 
raises the American-made portion of the purchase $40, and : 
neee a ee dee 120. 00 


Do Ce eee etre Uae Sag ee gece bv Ra ENE SN 135. 00 


In that purchase he pays to the Government $5 and to the manufact- 
urer $40. For every one to the Government eight: to the manufact- 
urer. But, say the manufacturer, to insure the sale of his goods, only 
raises his price 40 per cent., leaving them 10 per cent. below what the 
importer can sell at after paying the duty. Then the purchaser would 
pay the manufacturer in excess of the real value of his goods $32, and 
to the Government $5, or $6.40 to the manufacturer for every dollar 
the Government gets. This laboring man would save many a drop of 
sweat and often tired limbs, and yet have something with which to 
purchase a book, if the Government would but take the 85 and let the 
citizen keep the $32. This the Government could do and still fac- 
tories and mines make money. 

How doI know that? I know it because these same manufacturers 
do sell their goods in foreign markets where there is no protection and 
make money on them. They will ship these same to England 
and Franee, and pay the freight, and sell them there toan Englishman 
or Frenchman for $32 less than they will sell them to the American 
laboring man I have described. 

These manufacturers are enabled to commit that frand by means of 
the Jaws enacted by Congress, and only by that means. Isay the gov- 
ernment that does it commits an act of oppression and despotism that 
should shame a Republic, as such an act ought and I believe would 
shame the most despotic government in Europe. 

By this vicious system of legislation, made up warp and woof of dis- 
honest schemes woven and wielded by that mailed hand that never re- 
lents at human suffering and never hesitates at injustice when gain is 
in the balance, these associations of wealth were enabled to 
say to the American F ox fry who imagine themselves free, ‘‘We hold 
your bends, good an d mortgages on all your lands; they cost 
us 20 to 50 cents on the dollar, thanks to our keener wits in manipulat- 
ing the necessities of the Government ‘while its fate hung in the bal- 
ance. We will make you pay us 100 cents on the dollar in coin, thanks 
to our own wits again in manipulating legislation. 

In yoursimplicity you suppose you have the right to pay this great 
debt in silver, and hope that the great mines of the country will fur- 
nish enough to accomplish that great feat; but we now inform you that 
uch, that silver has become as Dead Sea fruit in your 
hands. No matter. And yet we demand the bond. Lou shall pay 
every ducatin gold. That gold we have, and you can get it only at our 
price; and we will compel you to get it or become our tenants.“ So 
spoke the money-changers. 

When the people, alarmed at their condition, undertook to econo- 
mize in order to be able to meet these exorbitant demands, and under- 
took to do what nearly all free people org i Amerieans can do, pur- 
chase supplies in the markets of the world for reasonable prices, cheap 
clothes in which to toil for these new and hard taskmasters, they found 
the way blockaded by another branch of the combination, the manu- 
facturers. They laughed in derision in the faces of the people who 
were and are enmeshed in a network of unjustand diseriminating laws, 
maintained purely in the interest of a privileged and preferred class, 

True, the people of the Westand South, feeling outraged at the elan- 
destine demonetization of silver, clamored to such an extent as to com- 
pel a reluctant consent to partial restoration of silver to the coinage, 
but by that time those same fellows had the silver to a great extent, 
In that condition there was but one course for the land-owner to pur- 
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sue, to wit: mortgage his land to secure a debt he was not able to pay. 
The owners of the money fixed the rate of interest, a condition from 
which a farmer seldom escapes. Mortgaged farms are increasing in 
numbers. The system is stealthily spreading. Extravagantand cruel 
taxation piled millions into the Treasury; not needed and therefore dis- 
honestly there. 

Schemes of extravagant expenditure were invented to put that sur- 
plus out of the way so that more might be collected under the plan 
that puts $6 into the pockets of the manufacturer whenever it puts one 
in the Treasury. It is not wonderful that these men want the Govern- 
ment to collect a surplus of forty millions and then waste it and collect 
forty more the next year, when by that operation they put two hun- 
dred and forty millions in their own pockets annually over and above 
ee e honest administration of even the present unjust laws would 

em. 

And it is not even strange that, amid the financial depression caused 
by the legislation brought about and created and maintained by the 
moneyed men of the country, capital accumulated in their handsshould 
run away from investment that would be subject to extortionate tax- 
ation and seek investment in the untaxed bonds so eagerly as to put 
them to 28} cents premium. 

What a spectacle of imbecility this Government does present before 
its own people and the world. It is paying 28} per cent. premium on 
its own bonds, purely to get the surplus revenues that it from 
its own people out of the Treasury, and in twelve months from this 
time the Government will have to borrow money to pay the 4} per 
cent. bonds, for by the time they mature this Republican Administra- 
tion will have increased the expenses of the Government beyond its 
income even at its present exorbitant rates of taxation. 

There is method in the madness, however. It is greatly to the in- 
terest of the creditor and moneyed class that the bonds of 1891 be not 
pad, but renewed and extended. Government bonds afford the safest 

vestment and the grandest opportunities for known to the 
country. It is important, also, to have as little coin as possible in the 
country when those bonds mature. There is very little gold in circula- 
tion among the people. Whatis not in the United States Treasury is in 
the hands of the money s rs. If silver coin is driven from cir- 
culation the price of gold will increase. The men whoown the money 
want to make money dear, as the manufacturers wantdear goods. The 
property-owners want cheap money and cheap goods. 

The whole tariff system is purely to prevent competition, competi- 
tion between Americans and English or French or Germans. Our man- 
ufacturers ac! ledge themselves inferior in business capacity to all 
of them. The McKinley bill seeks to raise the tariff, so that our manu- 
factarers may raise their goods still higher and exclude imports alto- 
gether in some instances. 

The cry has been rung in the ears of the American people for a hun- 
dred years that Americans can not compete with other people and the 
Government must keep other peopleout. Our manufacturers who de- 
or pet aban ince to the exclusion of foreign goods by that act acknowl- 
edge that they have not the capacity to cope with other people or that 
they are dishonest enough to extort the poor, and that admits that 
the tariff law that excludes from onr ports altogether foreign goods is 
either a nurse for imbeciles or a guard for rogues. 

It was an ingenious argument that members of Congress resorted to 
when they announced the doctrine of protection for the sake of protec- 
tion, that competition among our manufacturers would reduce prices, 
It was specious, because the enormous profits that high tariffs yielded 
manufacturing attracted investment and caused other factories to be 
built. But the ludicrous part of it was to see gentlemen on this floor 
5 it with rigid muscles, bulging eyes, and swelling veins, as 

they believed, and perhaps they did believe, that the manufacturers 
who had dominated the country for many. years with tariff laws 
framed solely to prevent competition would acquiesce in that idea. 
And I have no doubt those lordly manufacturers had many a good 
laugh over their wine and snails at the performances here and at the 
people whom they deceived. 

When competition did begin to have the effect predicted by these 
Sir Knights, it was no difficult task for gentlemen who had lived long 
and grown rich on schemes to cireumvent that result. So the rail- 
roads formed pools, the manufacturers and miners combines and trusts, 
and the thing was accomplished. The people demanded supervision 
of railroads, and Congress was driven caf oy Rewer and that prob- 
lem is being worked out. And Congress been again driven to take 
some steps against trusts and combines. But when my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND], the ever alert champion of the people's rights, 

ts this amendment to guard against combines and trusts, in- 
` tended to destroy competition, we are confronted with the manufact- 
urers themselves who have come here to see to their own business, to 
see to it that this competition, which makes prices reasonable, and 
which they hate for that reason, and denounce as ruinous, shall not be 


allowed. 

A thing they as their enemy they have a right to destroy. So 
we have this da: our eyes opened by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, that these earnest promises of gentlemen’ on this floor 


about competition were unauthorized. ` They are here themselves to 


brush aside this masquerading before the country and to announce that 
competition is ruinous, and if we do not allow them to throttle it and 
destroy it they would accomplish the same thing bya system of decep- 
tion and frand, even to the adulteration of food, 

It is an appeal to Congress to save their morals by allowing them to 
destroy competition, because if you do not they will be compelled to 
adopt a regular system of swindling the people, and the people have 
great confidence in their ability to do what they undertake. 


Hennepin Canal. 
REMARKS 


HON. BYRON M. CUTOHEON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 24, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having_under considera- 
tion the river and bor appropriation bill— 

Mr. CUTCHEON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I hope the amendment will not prevail. I look 
upon the construction of this water way to connect Lake Michigan 
with the Mississippi as a great national work. Not only so, but one of 
the greatest and most important national works that this Government 
has eyer entered upon. 

This discussion divides itself naturally into two branches: First, have 
we the power to do it and, second, is it expedient, if we have the 
power? 

First, as to the question of power under the Constitution, 

I su that there are three different provisions of the Constitution, 
at least, under which that power may be determined to exist in Con- 

and I call your attention first to the power conferred under sec- 
tion 8 of Article I, which provides that— 

Congress shall have power to lay and collect ta: duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, topay the debtsand provide for the common defense and welfare 
of the United States, * * * and to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States and with the Indian tribes. 

First, Mr, Chairman, we have power to provide for the common de- 
fense. It is well known that under the treaty of 1817 with Great 
Britain we bound ourselves not to maintain a navy on the Great Lakes. 
We are keeping now one gunboat on Lake Ontario, and a single gun- 
boat, carrying an 18-pounder, for the whole of the Upper Lakes. From 
the standpoint of the common defense, then, we have the power to 
construct this water way in order that naval vessels by passing up the 
Mississippi River may find entrance into the Upper Lakes to protect our 
frontier there and our commerce on the lakes. 

Mr. POST. I would like to inquire how they could get into the 
lakes from the Mississip 

Mr. CUTCHEON, e will finda way. There are various methods. 
The natural way would be through the Illinois River. 

Mr. POST. The House on yesterday refused to survey the Illinois 
River for an improvement—— 

Mr. N. I must decline to be further interrupted. Ihave 
but a brief time. 

Mr. Chairman, the lines of commerce off this continent run east and 
west. They do not to any great extent run north and south. The 
grain fields of the West seek the East upon parallel lines. They do not 
run north and south. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; a considerable 
portion of them do go south. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Some do, of course, where they have water ways, 
but the general rule is that they seek east and west lines, and, on the 
other hand, the manufactures of the East find their way on the same 
lines to the West. That is the law which governs our commerce. 

Second, under the clause of the Constitution to regulate commerce 
adequate power is conferred on Congress to construct this great work, 
and I apprehend that, while there is nothing in the Constitution spe- 
cifically about canals, yet this power exists. But, Mr. Chairman, 
neither is there anything in the Constitution about railways. When 
the Constitution was framed there were no railways. They had not 
yet been conceived in the mind of man, neither were therecanals, But 
the Constitution gives all the powers necessary to carry out its mani- 
fest purpose to foster and regulate commerce. ‘There is nothing about 
light-houses in the Constitution, and yet we have lined the shores of 
our country with light-houses; nothing about life-saving stations, and 
yet we have life-saving stations all along the coast; nor is there any- 
thing about harbors, and yet we have expended millions and hundreds 
of millions for the construction of our great harbors on all our coasts. 

Third, the power exists under the general welfare” clause. If the 
fostering and increasing of the means of communication between the 
several States tend to the general welfare of the Union, then that gives 
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the jurisdiction to Congress to make this connection between these great 
water ways. We have the power. The second question is, is it expe- 
dient to exercise the power? 

Can any one doubt the expediency of opening this outlet from the 
great chain of lakes to the valley of the Mississippi? 

As a matter of national defense it should be done. Our naval power 
would be doubled. Niagara Falls would be abolished. A fleet of gun- 
boats could pass from the Gulf to the Lakes or from the Lakes to the 
Gulf, The farmer west of the Mississippi would find an outlet either 
to the Gulf or to the Lakes. His products would be worth more be- 
cause he would have a choice of markets and cheaper transportation. 

Of the power there can be no question, of the expediency there 
can be no doubt. 

The interests of peace and the requirements of war alike demand it, 
and this work should be undertaken, prosecuted, and completed. 


MeDuffie vs. Turpin. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ROBERT P. C. WILSON, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 4, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the contested-clection case of McDuffie 
vs. Turpin, from the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama— 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I very much fear it will be out of my power to add 
anything to this discussion which will tend to impress upon my 
friends on the other side of the Chamber the gravity, of the issues 
involved and to persaadé them for once at least, in an election case, 
to give it a patient and attentive hearing and be controlled by the 
law and the evidence in making a Judgment. This case is now 
being heard on the theory that Alabama is equally sovereign with 
Massachusetts or Illinois and has the same right to prescribe tho 
mode and manner of elections as any of the States of the Union, 

In determining the rights of the parties tho laws of the States 
should govern as to the mode and manner of elections, and the ordi- 
nary rules of evidence should be observed. Under these rules the 
burden of proof rests upon McDuffie, the contestant, to show a bet- 
ter title to the office of Congressman from the Fourth District of Ala- 
bama than he who now occupies his seat ac the Representative from 
that district by the authority of a certificate, bearing upon it the 
broad seal of that State, declaring him the choice of a majority of 
more than 13,000 people of the Fourth district. Amazing, however, 
as if may appear, the majority of the Committeo on Elections come 
here with a report not only overturning that majority, but actually 
figuring out a majority of nearly 5,000 on the otherside. Now is this 
to be believed? If so, it ) penser one of the most remarkable cases 
known to the history of contests in this House. I assert that the 
law and the facts developed in this case do not bear the committee 
out in its conclusions. Although I grant that at first blush the ma- 
jority of Mr. Turpin seems unusually large, “gi is easily accounted 
for 11 gentlemen will give the evidence in the case that scrutiny its 
importance demands at theft hands, as judges or jurors called to con- 
sider a matter of this importance. 

The minority of the committee in their investigations were very 
earefal to give the benefit of every doubt to the contestant; in every 
instance in going through the various beats in the five counties of the 
district they have endeavored to disregard every technicality and give 
to the contestant the full measure of every claim having a color of 
merit. The result was Mr. Turpin’s majority has been reduced 4,000 
votes, though strictly and technically speaking he might well assert 
a claim to the whole majority returned for him by the legally qnal- 
ified election officers in that district. How does the committee 
sweep away this majority? What modes and methods control them 
in transforming 13,000 majority for Turpin into 5,000 majority for 
McDuffie? It would seem that this wonderful transformation could 
not be brought about otherwise than by magic. Were they con- 
trolled by the laws of the sovereign State of Alabama? No, sir! 
Were they governed in their judgment in this. matter by the ordi- 
nary rules of law and evidence as laid down by McCrary and Payne 
and in the various decisions of the courts bearing upon contested 
elections in weighing the evidence takenin this case o, sir! Had 
they done so the jndgment of the committee would have been unan 
imous in favor of the legally elected Representative of the Fourth 
district of Alabama, who now so ably and worthily occupies the con- 
tested seat. 

Casting aside all the restraints of the rules of evidence, they pro- 
ceeded to try this case upon the census of ten years ago, and, discover- 
ing from that census that the blacks largely predominated in that 
distriet and assuming that the Repablicans, 8 freed the negroes 
and given them the elective franchise, really owned them, and of 


course their votes, it preceeded accordingly to make every black skin 
cover a Republican vote in the count. ey generously conceded 
the right, however, of a few, very few of the black men to be Demo- 
crats. The argument and action predicated upon it, ad the em- 
poroms of the census, in the determination of the right of a mem- 

er to a seat, as seems to have been done here, is 55 monstrous. 
According to that doctrine, in a district having a majority of whites, 
thongh a colored man claiming to ie a Republican should be re- 
turned according to law as elected, he is not entitled to his seat; and, 
on the other hand, in a district where the majority is colored, no 
white man claiming to be a Democrat can hold a seat, though he 
may have received a large majority according to the laws of the State 
in which the election might be held, as in this case. 

I say this is simply outrageous, and should not, in this pody; be tol- 
erated, but meet the sternest condemnation. If this doctrine is to pre- 
vail, what is the use of holding elections, especially in the Southern 
States? Why not avoid all the trouble, excitement, expense, and 
bad blood attendant upon the elections in those States, and candidly 
say in a formal WAT to the white people of the South Your business 
is to pay taxes, to build school-houses for and educate our political 
slaves, and bear your proportion of the enormous taxes laid upon tne 
people by the Republican Congress, but those of you whose lots are cast 
in districts where there are majorities of black men need not trouble 
yourselves about who shall represent you in Congress; we will ap- 
point them at the proper time to suit ourselves, according to the cen- 
sus returns, I submit, Mr. Speaker, this would be the manlier 
course. 

But I am hore to deny that the color line is still intact in the old 
slave States. I denounce as untrue the claim that the black men 
of the South and the old slave States are the property of the Repub- 
lican party and the assumption that the colored men are the abject 
and willing political slaves of the old carpet-bagger and the scalla- 
wag, roaming around on the hunt for office, with commissions from 
the Republican party in their pockets, The blight of slavery was 
removed from the old slave States more than a quarter of a century 
ago. With infinite sacritice and wonderful energy the white people 
of those States have not only repaired, in a great measure, their in- 
calculable losses, but have made generous provision for the free ed- 
ucation of the black as well as for the white, and to-day the former 
stand upon a different and higher plane than they did when the 
Republican party begniled them with the idea that it had alone 
fought the war which resulted in their enfranchisement and sought 
to take a political mortgage on their votes for ninety-nine years, 
Thousands of them in every Congressional district in the South re- 
sent the impudent claims of ownership advanced by that party and 
range themselves, as they did in this case, with their old neighbors 
and only true friends, those with whom they were born and raised. 

The undisputed rule of law is, that in the trial of all cases, in- 
cluding those of contested elections, each party should be compelled 
to produce the highest and best evidence attainable. Thecharacter 
of evidence just indicated is the returns of the elections made up 
by the election officers appointed by virtue of the statutes of Ala- 
bama. Unless fraud is clearly shown in the conduct of those officers, 
there is no warranty for the report of the majority. The highest au- 
thority we have on contested elections, Judge McCrary, says in sec- 
tion 440: 

But of course the parol evidence offered to set aside a return on the ground of 
fraud must be such as to establish the fraud or mistake in the reception and de- 
posit or in the count or return of the votes. The official acts of sworn officers 
are presumed to be honest and correct until the contrary is made to appear. It 
has accordingly been held that a return can not be set aside npon proof that a re- 
count made by unauthorized persons some time after the official count had been 
made showed a different result from official count. This was upon the ground that 
the count made by sworn oilicers immediately on the closing of the polls was bet- 
ter evidence of the true result than a count made by interested parties not sworn 
at a subsequent period after the result of the official count had been made known. 
Such evidence comes far short of establishing either frand or mistake in officiel 
count. Cites Gooding rs. Wilson, 42d Cong. É 4 


In section 303 he lays down the doctrine that in order to reject a 
poll or return “it must appear that the conduct of the election 
officers has been such as to destroy the integrity of their returns and 
avoid the prima facies which they ought to bear as evidence before 
they can be set aside and other proof demanded of true state of 
vote.” 

I assert nothing has been proven against the officers of the elec- 
tion in this case; that there is nothing in their official conduct to 
jostity the conclusion that the officers were guilty of such fraudu- 

ent practices as would authorize the resòrt to outside evidenco for 
the purpose of setting aside the returns of the election, But how do 
our friends proceed to justify their extraordinary action in ignoring 
the lawful returns? How do they overrule and set aside the prima 
Jacie case in ing out the census plan; by what character of ` 
evidence? It is by stationing onc or two colored men from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty yards away from the polls to give out con- 
testant’s tickets; another takes a list of the voters; the ticket-ped- 
lers say they gave out 500 tickets, for instance; the man with the 
list says he got the names of all who got tickets; all then join in 


saying the faithful 500 went up and voted them, when in many in- 
stances they could not see the polling places from where they were 
standing, and in no case could they see the ballots in the hands of 
the judges or inspectors of election. By such miserable methods do 
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they seek to nullify the laws of a State and disfranchise the people 
comprising the fourth district of Alabama. I declare, Mr. Speaker, 
there is not a court of record in the United States that would tol- 
erate for a moment the idea of such testimony being received in the 
trial of the most trivial case; there is not a respectable justice of the 
peace in Illinois or Missonri, in Iowa or Michigan, or elsewhere, who 
would not hoot ont of his court the offer of such evidence. Iam 
amazed at my friends of the majority, able lawyers as they are, 

One of the main grounds of complaint, and which in the opinion 
of the committee bristles with badges of fraud, is in the appoint- 
ment of judges of election, inspectors of election, as they are termed 
by the laws of Alabama. It is intimated that Mr. Turpin was in- 
strumental in bringing about a change of judges in Lowndes County, 
for a fraudulent purpose, and to prove this, Judge A. E. Coffee is 
put upon the stand and in this connection testilies as follows: 


Q. At ere time or about what time did you make said appointment of said in- 
tors 


A. About the 25th or 26th of September, 1888. 

Q. If there was any other appointments made of the inspectors by 2 board 
or any change made in said appointments, state about when that was done, to the 
best of your recollection, 

A. The board of supervisors met again about ten days after the appointment of 
the inspectors and revised the list, making a number of changes, 

Q. At whose instance or request was this second meeting of tho board and at 
— 8 or for what reason were those changes made! Please state fully 

ularly. 
A. The sheriff and one of the Republican inspectors and other gentlemen, whose 
namea I cau not remember now, informed mo that a number of the Republican in- 
spectors who had been appointed declined to serve as such inspectors, on the 
grounds that they were school teachera and did not want to mix up in politics, 
and the board of supervisors was called together to remedy this defect in the list 


of agg prea 

Q. Was thero no other reason or excuse made by those persons who communi- 
eated those facts to you why those changes should be made? If so, what reason 
or excuse was given by them! Please state fully. 

A. No other motive prompted me to make the changes except as above stated. 

Q. State whether or not Mr. L. W. Turpin was bere just before or during the 
time of this session of the board at which thechanges were made of the inspectors. 
Please state when it was relative to the meeting of tho board, and how long be re- 
mained here. State fully. 

ee objects to this question on the grounds that it is illegal and irrele- 
‘vant. 

A. Mr. Turp was hero on the 28th and 29th of September, 1888, which was 
two or three 14 after the appointment of inspectors and seven or eight days 
before the list of inspectors was revised and changed. 

Q. Did you have any knowledge of the fact that Mr. Turpin made complaint 
to any of the board as to the inspectors that had been appointed at your first meet- 


ing and that he nested or solicited any member ot the board to make any 
oe 3 taa appointment of inspectors? If he did, please state all you know 
on the su 


A. Mr. Turpin stated to me on his arrival here, on the 28th or 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1888, thas he was perfectly satisfied with the list of inspectors that had 
been appointed and that he desired that there should be a school-teacher or other 
intelligent Republican representative on the board of inspectors in every beat in 
the district and he did not solicit any changes through me or to my knowledge. 


Here is contestant’s own witness, who is unimpeached and unim- 
peachable, certainly so by contestant, utterly overthrowing the im- 
utation, and yet strange as it may appear the charge is persisted 
n by the majority. Now let us contrast these gentlemen, contest- 
ant and contestee, and examine for a few moments their claims to 
the suffrage of the people of that district, both white and black, 
with the view of determining whether there is anything strange or 
unnatural in the reported majority for Mr. Turpin; whether it is to 
be wondered at that large numbers of the colored people voted for 
him in preference to McDuffie. Mr, McDuffie has written bis own 
history in this case. He seems to be his own best biographer and is 
largely quoted by all hands on the other side. He testified, among 
other things, as follows: 


Q. State what is 2 name, your age, and where do you reside, and have you 
been a resident of Lowndes Co.j—A. My name is John V. McDuffie; my age is 
47 years old, and I live in Hayneville, Lowndes Co, Ala., and have lived in said 


2 23 begat 
Q. How have you been en in Lowndes Co. during the time yon have re- 
sided here? If you have held any office in this county, when were you elected to 
snch office, and how long did you hold it?—A. I first engaged in ponai when 1 
first came into this county, in Feb., 1868; I was elected judge of the probate comit 
of this eaid county and held the office for twelve years, having been re-elected in 
1874; in 1475 I was elected from this county as a member of the constitutional 
convention; I was renominated in 1880 by the Republicans for said oftice of judge 
of probate, receiving a large majority of the legal votes cast, but was counted out. 
With what political party have you acted since you first came to Lownd~s 
County !—A, With the Republican , and have been a Republican all my life. 
Q. If you have been a candidate for another ition other than above stated 
while a resident of Lowndes Co., state what it was, and political career during 
that time in detail —A. I was nominated and ran as the Republican candidate to 
the Soth Congress of the United States for the 4th district of Ala., this county 
being one of those composing one of said district. I have been chairman of the 
Republican executive committee of said county almost continuously since 1868; 
chairman of the Congressional committee of the district for several yea 
chairman of the State exeentive committee fur two years, and a member of it for 
several years. I was renominated by the Republicans of said district in 1888 for 
the Slst Congress, receiving the vote of every delegate in the convention; have 
been a delegate to the national convention twice and to every State convention 
held in the State since 1868. 


It appears from his own testimony that he is one of the old carpet- 
bageers who descended upon the South soon after the war in search 
of “loaves and fishes;” that he was twenty-three or twenty-four 
years of age when he got there in 1868, and the same year we find 
that this patriotic gentleman becomes the chairman of the Repub- 
lican executive committee of the county, then chairman of other 
committees, then probate judge, and he has been in office of some 


kind, or running for office, it seems, from the time he struck the 
county until the present time, which, of course, he had a right to 
do if he so desired. The colored statesmen were getting tired of car- 
rying him about, and there seems to have been a general revolt 
against bim; some of the colored leaders were opposed to him be- 
cause he had supported the Bourbon Democrats” in the connty. 
W. H. Merritt, whose testimony is before me, says he had heard 
leaders say ‘‘ McDuffie was too close-fisted and they were tired of 
working for him for nothing.” Cornelius Cracheron and otber 
prominent colored men charge that he was not the nominee of the 
party; that he got his nomination from the district executive com- 
mittee, who were his partisans; that there was a call to meet in the 
hall of the Daughters of Conference in Selma, to nominate dele- 
gates to the national Republican convention, and that after get- 
ting there the doors were locked and McDuffie was named as the 
candidate for Congress, 

The evidence discloses that the action of McDuffie and his friends 
very much enraged many of the colored leaders, and it appears from 
the evidence that several of them took the field against him and 
stumped the district in opposition to hiscandidacy. It also appears 
from the evidence that there was a newspaper published in the dis- 
trict—The Cyclono—which was the organ of the colored people in 
that part of the State and had a large circulation. The columns of 
this paper indicated the greatest indignation, as will be seen by ref- 
erence to numerous extracts to be found printed in the record, 
boldly denouncing the action of the contestant and threatening him 
with defeat unless he submitted his aspirations to a convention called 
for the purpose of nominating a candidato for Congress. It seems, 
however, no such convention was ever held, and the result was the 
paper bitterly opposed the election of contestant ; conseqnently there 
were two independent candidates, both of whom N how- 
ever, one in favor of Mr, Turpin and actively canvassed for him. 
Is not their opposition perfectly natural? More than twenty years 
of political sunlight and personal freedom has illumined many a 
dark place in the mind of the black man and wonderfully increased 
his intelligence, and to-day there are numbers of such in that dis- 
trict equally as competent as the cortestant to fill a seat in Con- 
gress. How is it they are not preferred by their own color to white 
men? Is there anything strange in their manifestations of dislike 
to and their opposition to McDuffie under the circumstances ? 

Mr, Speaker, I do not believe there is a member upon this floor 
who is better acquainted with the character of the black man in 
this country than myself. I was born among this people and my 
whole life has been passed in their midst. He was the playmate of 
my boyhood and my trustful and trasted companion in early man- 
hood and the close and devoted friend of my maturer years. I know 
every quality of his heart; I know him to be kind and sympathetic, 
confiding, and faithful to early attachments, never forgetting a favor 
and rarely an injury; I have often noted his gratitude and fidelity 
in peace and in war. under the most trying circumstances, and in the 
strife incident at times to public life ; I have often been the recipient 
of his enthusiastic devotion and affectionate regard, and have never 
failed to acknowledge it when occasion demanded. Densely igno- 
rant at the close of the war, his mind has wonderfully expanded and 
brightened under the warm sunlight of twenty-five years of personal 
liberty and the advantages of education given to him by the people 
of the old slave States, by such men as Mr, Turpin and other white 
men so uncharitably spoken of in the report of the committee, 

Mr. Turpin bears similar relations with myself to these people. 
A native of the South, nearly his whole life has been spent amon 
the colored people of his district; they have known him since ehild- 
hood and have often experienced the most generous treatment at 
his hands when most they needed it, and consequently, Isay, it would 
not be in keeping with the natural instincts of this open-h 
and grateful people to do otherwise than aid Mr. Turpin, their life- 
long neighbor and friend, when opposed by a white stranger, whois 
known to them only as an office-seeker. Under what obligations 
are they to the contestant that they should fall down in the dust and 
continually worship and struggle to exalt him even above his own 
equals of their own color, to say nothing of their life long friend, 
neighbor, and benefactor, Mr, Turpin, I repeat that the contestant 
has a right of course to go to Alabama with carpet-bag in hand and 
ron for office as soon as he arrived there and as often as he please, 
but in so doing he had no right to aid and abet others in nullifying 
the laws of his adopted State in bis fierce hunt for pa I say this 
investigation, on the partof contestant, has been a huge farce. The 
evidence upon which bis hopes are based for Mr. Turpin’s seat 
would not have been deemed competent in the court of any respect- 
able justice of the peace. 

Mr. COMSTOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman on what evi- 
dence the minority of the committee cat down Mr. Turpin's major- 
ity some 4,000 upon the same character of proof. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. His majority was cut down, as I have 
before stated, because the minority gave the benefit of the doubt, in 
every instance, to the contestant, in order that there might be no 
excuse for unseating Mr. Turpin. I think, Mr. Speaker, Lam jasti- 
fied by the evidenco in this case in charging this whole plan of elec- 
tion as adopted in that district to be the result of a conspiracy to 
override the laws of the State of Alabama, under a certain contin- 
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and that contingency happened when a republican majority 

amon upon this floor. If this was not the case, why is it that 

outside polls were opened, simultaneously, over the district and 

numbers of colored people induced not to vote at the legal 

8 and in some instances Republicans refused to act as officers of 
election ? 

Am I not justified, in view of the facts, in ¢ ing that it was de- 
termined, long before the election of 1888, by the supreme Repub- 
lican council that all over the South, in a certain event, contests 
should be inaugurated and tried here by the rule of the old census 
of ten ago? Am I wrong in saying that this whole farcical 
trial, which results in overturning a majority of more than 13,000 votes 
and declaring the contestant entitled to the seat by 5,000 votes and 
the very excellent election law of Alabama with its registrar pre: 
vided at the polis for the benefit of the ignorant, notwithstanding 
is merely intended to blaze the way for the p of a Federal 
election law plainly designed to curtail the rights of the poe under 
their State laws, consolidate additional power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and thus with a Republican inistration to administer 
the law, do so in such a way as 8 power in the hands of 
that party, especially in the Southern States? If this be not the 
case, why is it that a member of this House, of that party, standing 
upon its highest plane points to this case, and another case yet to be 
tried here, to add force to an article he writes for one of the leading 

azines of this country, advocating a Federal election law? When 
it is considered that that article appeared before this trial and when 
we are all sup: to sit here in the capacity of judges, I say it is 
significant and it would seem a prejudgment of the case. 

r. KERR, of Iowa. I wish to ask the gentleman a question, 
with his permission. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri., Certainly. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I understand you to state that it had been 
decided by a high official of this House that this man should go ont 
in order to lay the foundation for legislation that is to follow. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. That is the inference I draw from it, 
and that this case is cited, and another which is to follow, as evi- 
dence of the necessity for the passage of such a bill. 

You may, and donbtless will, deprive Mr. Turpin of his seat; if 
so “ote will but add another stain to the already blemished record 
of the Fifty-first Congress, there to remain forever, a monument of 
the test injustice. 

U the hammer fell.] 


Treasury Notes and Silver Bullion. 
SPEECH i 
HON. PRESTON B. PLUMB, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Friday, June 6, 1890. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 
bill (S. 2350) authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bull- 


Mr. PLUMB said: i 

Mr. PES NT: If my speaking would retard the vote of the Senate 
upon the silver question or any phase of it, I would not delay action 
for a single moment on any consideration. But there is an evident feel- 
ing that either the opinion of the Senate is not fully crystallized so that 
a vote can now be taken or there is perhaps some disposition to put the 
question over for a time, and I feel that in view of these facts I shall 
not by taking up a small portion of the time of the Senate be in any 
way eee action. I may also say that my hope that a bill would 
finally be passed at this session of Congress which would fairly come 
up e expectation has not grown during the last two or three 
wee 


There are two questions which it seems to me may be regarded in 
this matter of silver legislation as fundamental. One is as to the vol- 
ume of the currency and the other is as to what the currency shall 
consist of. There is, or seems to be at any rate, a general consensus of 
pi goers that the volume of currency ought to be increased. How much 
of this is sincere I may have occasion to remark upon before I conclude. 
The Secretary of the Treasury in his report recommends a measure 
which he says should be passed because of the necessity that there 
should be an increase of currency, which would, if enacted, effect an 
increase probably at the rate of $25,000,000 per annum. The Finance 
Committee have reported a measure which would accomplish about the 
same result. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] who spoke yesterday, rec- 
ognized as the very highest authority among a certain school of finan- 
ciers, also said that the increasing business and population of the coun- 
try required an increase in the volume of the circulating medium. 


Occasionally some one is heard to say that no increase is necessary, but 
I believe that itis to-day the all but unanimous opinion of the people 
of the United States, certainly of those living west of the Alleghany 
Mountains, that a very considerable addition to the volume of the cur- 
rency is necessary. 

In this connection it is worth while recalling the action taken by 
Congress in 1878. In that year, the year preceding resumption, Con- 
gress, after long debate, determined upon a partial remonetization of 
silver. It restored to full money functions the silver dollar of 412} 
grains, but limited its coinage by providing that thereafter there 
should not be less than $2,000,000 per month of silver coined, giving 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the discretion to increase that coinage 
up to $4,000,000 per month, a discretion designed to meet such con- 
tingency as might arise calling for an increase in the circulating me- 
dium which could not otherwise be promptly met. 

At that time there were in circulation $346,000,000 of legal-tender 
notes—I speak now in round numbers—and $337,000,000 of national- 
bank notes, There were also outstanding at that time over $1,700,000, - 
000 interest-bearing obligations of the overument, on which national- 
bank circulation might be based. It was not then anticipated that the 
circulating notes of the national banks would diminish; on the con- 
trary, it was believed they would inerease in volume, Any one who had 
suggested that during the succeeding twelve years the national-bank 
cireulation would have nearly disappeared would have been regarded 
as visionary. At that time Congress, after long debate and by a meas- 
ure which passed over the veto of the President, said that the currency 
of the country should thereafter consist of the $346,000,000 legal-tender 
notes outstanding, and not less than $337,000,000 of national-bank 
notes, to which should be added at least two millions of silver per 
month, to be coined thereafter indefinitely; and, of course, all that 
would result from the free coinage of gold. 

At that time the volume of the businessof this country, as measured 
by bank deposits and bank debts, by railroad debts, by private and 
municipal debts, by the sum of commercial transactions, and by all the 
other things which can be made use of in determining volume, was not 
over one-half of what it is to-day. In other words, the business of this 
country has at least doubled during the last twelve years. This in- 
crease in business necessitates a great increase in the volume of currency 
supply. Let us see how that need has been met. 

The legal-tender currency has not increased, but remains as twelve 
years ago, except as it may have been diminished by loss or destruction, 
and the national-bank circulation, which shortly after the silver act of 
1878 increased to $356,000,000, at which sum it remained only a short 
period of time, has receded until, on the first day of the present month, it 
was only $128,000,000. To cover increasing needs and fill the gap made 
by the disappearing national-bank notes, there has been only the coin- 
age of $2,000,000 worth per month of silver and what has resulted 
from the free coinage of gold. There has, therefore, been a contrac- 
tion of the currency, beyond the possibility of what was contemplated 
by those who legislated upon this subjectin 1878, of nearly $240,000,000 
since that date, and their expectations and those of the country have 
been defeated to thut extent. 

This is stating the case mildly, for it was confidently believed that, 
by reason of the organization of new banks and the enlargement of the 
circulation of the old ones from time to time, the national-bank cur- 
rency would increase, and in addition the discretion vested in the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to coin $2,000,000 worth of silver additional per 
month might be expected to result in something. 

As Isaid, these anticipations have been defeated, and the circulation 
of the country is $240,000,000 less than the least which the framers of 
the act of 1878 and those who participated in creating that financial 
policy which put the country on a bimetallic basis 5 it would 
be; and no Secretary of the Treasury has purchased had coined a 
dollar of silver beyond the minimum, notwithstanding the steady de- 
crease of national-bank notes and the enormous increase in the busi- 
ness of the country. The Treasury Department has always contrib- 
uted to the policy of contraction. 

In 1878 the debts due banks were about $2,000,000,000, divided 
nearly equally between the national banks on the one hand, State and 
private banks and trust companies on the other. The deposits were 
about the same amount and similarly divided. To-day the debts due the 
banks of the country are four thousand millions and the bank deposits 
substantially thesameinamount. Therailroad mileage of the country 
has doubled and the railroad indebtedness has increased more than 
the mileage. 

There is to-day more than $6,000,000,000 of railroad bonds out- 
standing, and the volume of private indebtedness not represented by 
these demand obligations due to banks is not less than an equal amount. 
To this is to be added State and municipal indebtedness, which can not 
be greatly less, ora total indebtedness of over $20,000,000, 000. 

It is one of the chief features of the national-banking system that the 
banks organized under it are required to keep on hand for the protection of 
their customers a certain proportion of their deposits, In redemption 
eities it is 25 per cent.; in all other places, 15 per cent. It may be more, 
but can not be less without bringing upon the bank the risk of the loss 
of its charter. The banks undoubtedly comply with the law, exceptin 
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rare cases. In the redem er ee SER OS e See 
usually kept. Theexcess kept by the national banks of the city of New 
York will be at least $6,000,000 on the average, and the average of all 
the national banks is undoubtedly over rather than under the require- 
ment of the law. The exampleset by the national banks is of neces- 
sity followed by State and private banks as a rule. must com- 
pete as to measures involving safe methods of business in order to hold 
their customers, The national-bankingsystem has become the pattern 
in essentials which all banks are compelled to substantially follow. 

It is safe, therefore, to say that private and State banks and trust 
companies keep in reserve as large a proportion of their deposits as 
the national banks do. The average cent. of reserve to deposits, 
taking the country through, is pro not less than 20 per cent.; 
but suppose we call it for entire safety 174 per cent., leaving out of 
account also the surplus reserve which, as a matter of extra prudence 
is retained in the reserve cities. The total deposits being $4,000,- 
000,000, it follows that not less than $700,000, 000 are constantly kept 
on hand in the shape of reserve funds, not to be used except in the 

test emergency, if at all, and then only temporarily. A national 

k which gets out of line in the way of reserve would receive a sharp 
admonition from the Comptroller, and this would be followed by an 
order to go out of business if the deficiency was not immediately made 
good. It thus happens that the national-banking system, as one of the 
elements of safety which have commended it to the public, effects a 
very gteat contraction of the volume of the circulating medium. 

And this brings me to the question of the total volume of money in 
existence in the United States. Upon this point there is great confu- 
sion. No one of the authorities in the Treasury Department as 
to what this amount is. The Coinage Committee of the House states 
one sum, the Secretary of the Treasury states another, and the Treas- 
urer of the United States another. The Senator from Ohio makes it 
entirely different from any of them, and the differences ra from 
twenty-five million to one hundred and twenty-five willion dollars. 

My own estimate, which I venture to say in view of this contrariety 
of opinion is as good as anybody’s, is that there is outstanding—that is 
tosay, absolutely and only qualified as to the amount of gold coin in the 
country, about which I shall speak in a moment—$1,560,000,000, and 
in this computation I allow $14,000,000 for lost and destroyed notes, 
which is about the Treasury estimate, but far too low in my judgment. 
This sum total is made up as féllows: Gold coin, $680,000,000; silver, 
including subsidiary coin, $420,000,000; Treasury notes, $346,000,000; 
national-bank notes, $128,000,000; total, $1,574,000,000. Deduct$14,- 
000,000 for notes lost and destroyed and the total remaining is as stated, 
$1,560,000, 000. 

It will be observed that for the purpose of this total I accept the Treas- 
ury statement of $680,000,000 as amount of gold on hand. In point 
of fact there is not so much gold in the United States by at least one 
hundred millions, and the shortage is likely as much as $150,000, 000. 

I have in my hand the report of the Director of the Mint for 1888, 
which I use because of an article which was incorporated in it without 
comment. In that report it was stated that there was $227,854,000 of 

ld coin in the United States Treasury, $78,224,000 in the national 

ks, and $301,527,000 in other banks and in circulation among the 
people—that is, in other banks and in general circulation,” as the Di- 
rector of the Mint phrases it. The amount has since increased. I only 
use the statement of 1388 for the purpose above indicated. Now, as 
is shown by the reports of the Comptroller of the Currency, the national 
banks do only about one-half of the banking business of the country; 
only one-half of the deposits are found in their vaults; they discount 
only one-half the commercial paper. It is not reasonable to suppose 
that they hold more than one-half the gold coin that is on deposit in 
banks in the United States. 

The national banks are required by law to keep either legal-tender 
notes or gold or silver coin as reserve. The State banks and trust com- 
ies, being under no legal necessity to compose their reserve of these 
ds of money, can, as they probably do, keep a considerable portion 
of it in the shape of national-bank notes. The probability is very strong, 
therefore, that the national banks have more gold than is kept by pri- 
vate and State banks and trust companies, But accepting that there 
is as much gold in the latter class of banks as in the former, that left 
on the Ist of December, 1888, $223,000,000 of gold coin to be accounted 
for as in circulation among the people. : 

Does anybody believe that? Does anybody believe that there is 
$223, 000,000 of gold coin in circulation among the people of the United 
States as distinguished from that which is found in the banks of the 
country? That would be nearly $4 for every man, woman, and child 
in the country ; nearly as much gold coin as of national-bank notes, 
of legal-tender notes, and of silver certificates afloat in the channels of 
trade and in use among the people. The statement is incredible. Gold 
coin is not used as currency to any extent. The suggestion that it is 
being hoarded in private safes and else where is absurd. It is not in the 
country, There is a deficiency which causes, partly, the present mone- 
tary stringency. If any one doubts that there is a serious error, let him 
take account during the next month of all the gold coin he sees in cir- 
culation among his friends and the shopkeepers whom he trades with. 
The gold is not in circulation. The Treasury is, consciously or un- 


consciously, deceiving the people. It is most probable that when com- 
pilations came to be made they were based on a condition of things 
sup to exist, but which had no foundation. It is significant that 
in the yery report from which I quote the Director of the Mint pub- 
lishes an article from The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, in 
which his own statement as to the amount of gold in circulation among 
the people is attacked and in which it is stated that no such sum is or 
possibly can be in circulation as is estimated by the Director. That 
article is published at length in this report and not challenged. If 
silence gives consent, then the Director of the Mint was at least con- 
senting that his estimate was subject to very grave exceptions. 

It is impossible to say definitely how much gold is actually in cir- 
culation among the people. But I should say that there could not be 
over $75,000,000 in any event, Adding as much more as the amount 
in banks other than national, and about $150,000,000 will have to be 
subtracted from the total amount of gold in the country as estimated 
by the Treasury Department. 

Let us see, therefore, how much money is available for actual use 
among the people. From the total of $1,560,000, 000 arrived at as above 
must be first deducted an average of $260,000,000 which the Treasury 
always keeps on hand, and about which something has heretofore been 
said in the debate on this bill, and that leaves,as the maximum which 
can by any possibility be used, $1,300,000,000. 

There ought, in fairness, to be deducted from this $150, 000,000, error 
in estimate of gold in the country, which would reduce the money out- 
side the Treasury to $1,150,000,000. From thisis to be subtracted 
the $700,000,000 kept as reserve, as before computed, leaving a balance 
of but $550,000,000 which is available for delivery or other use in 
the transaction of the business of all the people, or a trifle over $8 per 
capita. But the force of my argument is not materially weakened by 
conceding the geld coin to be as estimated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which would leave in actual circulation $700,000,000. In order 
to make up this amount all doubt must be resolved in favor of the 
Treasury and against the people, both the doubt as to the amount of 
lost and destroyed notes and that as to the gold supply. If I were de- 
ciding this ease upon what I considered the best evidence, I would be 
bound to say that I believed the money in actual circulation did not 
much, if at all, exceed $500,000, 000. 

Upon this narrow ſoundation has been built the enormous structure 
of credit of which I have spoken. It is the greatest of the kind that 
was ever built, because it was built by the best people who ever built 
anything. Over twenty thousand million of debts, the enormous and 
widely extended business of sixty-five million of people, all rest upon 
and must be served by a volume of currency which must seem to the 
most veteran financier as absolutely and dangerously small. 

As I have before said, the business of this country has doubled dur- 
ing the past twelve years. All the business which requires the use of 
money has doubled. In other words, while the population of the coun- 
try has increased 2} per cent. per annum, the business of the country 
has increased 8 per cent. perannum. Iam not going to say whether 
2} per cent. or 8 per cent. or a mean between the two would be the 
proper measure of the increase of the circulating medium. It would 
make little difference as to future transactions what the increase if only 
that fact could be foreknown by all who are doing business. They 
could not complain if the volume were insufficient, because they had 
due notice 2 75 should have governed themselves accordingly. But 
under present conditions instead of certainty there is uncertainty. The 
value of the national-bank currency is constantly shrinking, but the 
amount of this can not be foretold, and the capricious but nearly always 
contracting action of the Treasury is a constant menace to all legitimate 
business, But the currency volume does not alone or chiefly relate to 
future transactions. It measures time contracts executed in the past, 
absorbing profits and capital, taking away from the struggling debtor 
and giving to the idle creditor. ; 

If there were but $1 in the world and nobody wanted it, that weuld 
be enough. If adollar could be set up as a measure of value, as a 
seale or a yard-stick is set up in the county clerk’s office in order that 
every man could go there and compare it with his own scale or - 
stick, and that was the only use it was needed for, one would be 
enough, and what it was worth to-day it would be worth during all 
time. But for dollars there is a constant demand; and, as the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Jones] said far better than I can say, the value of 
the dollar is in proportion to the demand for it. It will not do to say 
that the volume of the currency is a matter of indifference, that the 
amount of dollars outstanding which can be had for daily use and in 
an emergency cuts no figure because we make such great use of credit. 
If that were so, one dollar would be as good asa million, and a million 
as good as ten millions, and ten millions as good as one hundred millions, 
and soon. Nothing is bettér settled than that an adequate, a large 
supply of money advances prices, gives ease and volume to business, 
and especially benefits those of small means and consequently limited 
credit. It also prevents the ‘‘ unearned increment” which contraction 
brings from overwhelming the debtor for the benefit of the creditor. 
In this connection consider whut the present state of affairs is tending 
to, What it has brought about. The four thousand million of debts due 
banks are practicaily demand obligations; so also are the debts due by 
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the banks to their depositors of equal amount. Of course the men who 
owe the banks are iu a considerable sense the depositors to whom the 
banks are in debt, but not wholly. The demand obligations growing 
out of banking operations can not be less than four thousand millions; 
they may be five thousand or six thousand million dollars. 

Now, Mr. President, this structure of credit, built upon the narrow 
base of about 8600, 000, 000 actual cash, must necessariiy be insecure. 
Its continuance must depend upon the careful management of somebody, 
and to whosesoever managementit is intrusted there is given an equiva- 
lent in the shape of power. The only human ambition worth mention- 
ing in any arena where men contend is that of power, and the secret, 
in my judgment, of the opposition which great bankers in this country 
make to the increase of the circulating medium, as a rule, is because 
they do not want to be shorn of this enormous power which they have 
over the business of the people of the country and which they desire to 
keep. I do not say that it isan unworthy ambition. I do not mean 
to say that they will discharge their duty in such an event unworthily, 
but it is an enormous power for them to have. But the best of man- 
agement sometimes fails, and the most elaborate structures are the ones 
which show the greatest weakness under strain. 

A defaulting cashier, a faithless trustee, even the failure of an obscure 
brokerage firm, is often sufficient to precipitate a panic, as a conse- 
quence of which the most solvent and pradent, wholly disconnected ex- 
cept in a general way from the causes which led to the untoward results, 
may lose all. These are the most liable to occur in New York, and 
when they do occur the shock is felt throughout the entire country. 
Business may be good elsewhere, the banks all sound, but so long as 
there is disturbance and fear in New York there is a comparative sus- 
pension of business throughout the country, so faras relates to exchange 
and the making of loans. It may take weeks to ascertain whether the 
trouble is local and temporary or general and permanent. The struct- 
ure is so vast, the foundation so slight, that the slightest trouble brings 
suggestions of a collapse which all know can not long be postponed. 
Crops may be good, mines, forges, and furnaces may be yielding as never 
before, and yet so overtopped and delicate is the structure of credit 
that the misdoings or misfortune of the most insignificant dealer in 
New York may destroy it all, and those who suffer most are those 
who are wholly innocent and oitentimes farthest away. 

The moment there is fear the banks stop loaning. The amount of 
currency is so small that when loaning stops business dependent upon 
money stops also. Then commences the collection of debts, which 
means distress, and the end is at hand; margins disappear, property 
which was before valuable loses its value by comparison with that or 
money, which has enormously increased in value, and the man who is 
in debt is wholly sacrificed, while the man who is not in debt loses his 
earnings and anticipated profits. The wreck of thousands is complete. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock] made a great exhibit 
on yesterday of the wealth of this country. It was na doubt a cor- 
rect one. But he did not tell us whether the Finance Committee were 
debating whether they could not make it a great deal better by piling 
up the duties on imported merchandise from 10 to 300 per cent. in the 
tariff bill which is before them. If it is so good, if there is no com- 
plaint, no cloud in the future, if there is financial health, soundness,. 

ty, and if it is all evenly and fairly distributed, why not let 
well enough alone in matters relating to the tariff as well as the volume 
of the currency ? 

The Senator thinks we do not need legislation increasing the cur- 
rency, because of our great prosperity under the oe system. If 
this is all true, why revise the tariff and especially impose new and 
increased duties? Or are we too prosperous, whereby the necessity 
arises for placing new burdens on the people? 

I have a letter here from the president of one of the leading national 
banks in New York, whose name has not been mentioned in connection 
with this legislation and who has not written for publication, which 
throws some light on the present situation. It is dated May 16, 1890, 
and says: 

The pressure for credit continues very t, and 
and do something that is fair and equitable for all 
will get hurt the way things are going now. 

A letter from a member of one of the leading private banking houses 
of New York bearing date perhaps a month earlier states that a panic 
was only averted last fall by what might be called ‘‘kiting’’ the 
drawing of time bills upon London by the larger houses, bills not drawn 
against money on hand or against merchandise in transit, but bills 
representing only the credit of the drawer. 

Mr. President, there ought to be an increase of circulating medium 
in order to relieve from this great strain and also in order that the peo- 
ple who can not make satisfactory use of the device of credit may 
have a fair chance, In the great world of credit the laborer and the 
farmer have no place and little or no opportunity. It is money they 


ou had better get together 
nterests; if not, somebody 


want, money for manual delivery. The competition is now so keen for 
the few dollars there are in circulation that they do not get them; they 
go to the merchant and the banker and those who already have the 
better opportunity because they can make use of credit. 

The money goes into the till of the merchant only to be deposited 
in the bank, whence it goes out in the shape of loans. But these do 


the farmer little good because he can not make quick returns in his 
business, He is therefore remitted to heavy loans upon mortgage, the 
money drawing interest when not in use as well as when it is, eating out 
the substance of the borrower, tempting to extravagance, and often the 
means of destruction, 

So keen is competition for money for manual delivery, so constant 
and always is this demand, that no sooner does a dollar get out than 
every agency of the banks is set at work to bring it back, and so it 
happens that not only is this money not found in the outer periphery 
of things among the farmers and poorer people, but it concentrates 
itself in the great cities and hides in the vaults of the banks. 

Mr. President, we ought to have more money. I am not certain now 
how much more. Iknow how inevitably some compromise on this sub- 
ject will result; but if I were to express what I think ought to be done I 
should say that not only the vacancy in the national-bank circulation 
which has occurred during the Jast twelve years should be made up, 
and that, too, as speedily as can be, but there ought to be in addi- 
tion at Jeast as much as would result {rom the free coinage of silver. 
How shall we get it? For years there has been in this country a very 
powerful and growing sentiment in favor of paper money, paper money 
the value of which should be fixed by a limitation upon its amount, a 
legal tender for all debts, public and private, and redeemable only as 
it passes from hand to hand in the transaction of necessary business, 
divorced from both gold and silver, by reason of which the volume of it 
could be always steadily maintained, for it could never be made the 
subject of export, aud which would, therefore, leave the people of the 
United States, with reference to their internal business based upon 
currency supply, free from the danger to which they are now subject 
by reason of the liability of the gold and silver currency to leave 
the country, This is called fiat money. 

I know how some men grow pale and others furious at the sugges- 
tion of fiat money, how Senators and Representatives whose constitu- 
ents are chiefly the owners of the fixed capital of this country call a 
proposition of this kind one of repudiation, and all that sort ot thing, 
upon the assumption that Congress would keep increasing the volume 
of paper money until credit and property would be of little or no value 
and confusion and ruin would result. In thus prophesying they over- 
look the recent experience of this country and in fact lose sight of 
the fact that the Constitution as recently defined by the Supreme 
Court gives Congress full authority to do all I have named and even 
whatis feared. And yet it has not been seriously proposed to exer- 
cise this authority, which shows that Congress is not disposed to enter 
upon the exercise of powers of doubtful utility or those not called for 
by the permanent public opinion of the country. If this public opin- 
ion existed, formed after full discussion, I should hope that Congress 
would provide just sucha currency as I have outlined, believing that 
it would be for the best interests of all the people and one which would 
forever separate the question of the volume of money in circulation from 
the control of banks and other monetary institutions and from the ac- 
cidents of our foreign trade. 

No Congress representing the American people would ever enact a 
law which would scale debts or otherwise effect repudiation. There 
are no such debt-payersin the world as the people of the United States. 
Their treatment o! the war debt shows this, as does the restraint which 
they imposed upon Congress during the war in relation to the promise 
made at the time of the first issue of the Treasury notes as to the maxi- 
mum amount to be issued, and which was never exceeded. They have 
paidall buta fraction of the debt, much of it before maturity, at a large 
premium, and tlie terms of a considerable portion of which was so 
changed by law as to be more burdensome than when created. The 
American people will repudiate no obligation, nor perform any act not 
consistent with the highest financial honor. But it is fair to make such 
provisions that the holders of the contracts shall not have more than 
their contracts call for. The Jaw should hold an even balance. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] affects to see in the prop- 
osition to enlarge the volume of the currency to meet increasing popu- 
lation and business an element of repudiation, and, appealing against 
it, brings forward the New England widow, who did duty in opposition 
to the silver legislation of 1878 which has been attended withsuch valu- 
able results for the whole country, as well as against all propositions 
for an increase of the circulating medinm 

There is a story afloat, and it may have got into print, about some 
man who went to Tophet and succeeded in getting back, probably the 
only instance on record; and, when he was asked what he saw down 
there, replied that he saw a certain individual, or perhaps it was a 
party, holding the darkies between himselfor itself and the fire; and 
so this New England widow, the holder of mortgages or bonds or of 
railroad stock, is brought in here and held before the fire, but behind 
her ample skirts are the holders of six thonsand millions of dollars of 

ilroad bonds, and a thousand millions of dollars of the funded debt 

f the United States, and other added millions of credits, wlio, by rea- 
son of the demonetization ofsilver and a constantly contracting volume 
of the currency, have had their securities made far more valuable than 
they would otherwise have been, and to the corresponding disadvan- 
tage of the debtor. j 
It remains to be seen whether this frugal widow with the cloud of rich 
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witnesses behind her, Whose sole interest is to have their holdings in- 
creased in value by a contraction of the currency and the maintenance 
of the single gold standard, will prevail, or whether Congress will take 
into account the men who have put all they have got into the sea of 
venture rather than those who represent capital which has been taken 
out of the current of ordinary risk and put into the safe and permanent 
shape of bond and mortgage. 

The feeling in favor of paper money instead of gold and silver has 
had the greatest hold in the West. It has been a part of a widely 
prevalent feeling in favor of such an increase of currency as should 
meet the needs of all current business, a feeling widespread and en- 
during. Lately this feeling has taken the form of a demand for the 
free coinage of silver. This is partly the sentiment aroused by the 
demonetization enacted in 1873 and partly the result of a convic- 
tion that the required increase in the currency volume can be more 
readily accomplished by that means now than in any other way, and 
more in common with the feeling upon the subject prevalent in the 
East. It is designed to be andisa thoroughly conservative movement. 
It aims at no scaling of debts, no repudiation, but does mean in the 
most emphatic way that the policy which is now being pursued, whereby 
the fixed capital of the country has unconscionable advantage over 
labor and capital, which is taking the risks of ordinary venture, shall 


- cease, 


When, however, it is proposed to accomplish this very proper object 
it is opposed on the ground that if more silver is used as money it will 
drive gold out of the country. 

I agree that the subtraction of $680,000,000, the alleged amount of 
gold in the United States, from the currency of this country would be 
a misfortune, especially as in the absence of special provision for re- 
placing it with some other form of currency it would mean a great con- 
traction of the currency. But, Mr. President, can it not be seen by even 
a man who is blind that, if yon make the $680,000,000 of gold in the 
country merchandise instead of currency, what is left of the currency 
will be enormously enhanced in value, so that it would at once close the 
gap by means of which the gold was driven out and gold would resume its 
old place? None ot thecurrency of the country will be driven out unless 
there is too much for the proper service of the people. Being less than 
$600,000,000 in money actually in circulation among the people now, 
the subtraction of this entire amount, which would occur if all the gold 
should leave the country, there would be, as can well be imagined, a 
great demand for what remained! The strain would be greater than 
it ever has in any event been upon gold. 

But, Mr. President, who can give a guaranty that we shall not lose 
of our gold? We apparently only keep it by the greatest effort. If 
the monometallists are to be believed, even the Treasury Department 
isin danger of losing the great stock of yellow metal there stored; 
that it will disappear in some occult way.. The Cleveland Administra- 
tion was afiected by a mania on this subject, and at one time arranged 
with some New York bankers, anxious no doubt to keep up the delu- 
sion, for the exchange of several millions of gold for an equivalent 
amount of fractional silver, in order that the Treasury supply of gold 
might be in no danger. 

The humor of the transaction escaped the consciousness of the fright- 
ened Secretary. He could not see the point of the joke of which he 
was the victim: the exchange of precious gold, dollar for dollar, for 
despised and depreciated slver! The present Secretary is in a similar 
condition. He hoards gold and deprives the people of at least one 
hundred millions of the money created by law for their use beyond 
any practical requirement of necessity, apparently fearing that the peo- 
ple of this country who are of Treasury notes will drop the 
plow in the furrow and the yard-stick on the counter and rush down 
to Washington in order to present them for redemption in gold. It 
would be farcical if it did not involve a tragedy in which the people 
were the sufferers. 

This fear ignores all facts and all commonsense. The man who has 
paper money which is a legal tender for all debts and receivable for 
custom dues only wants that redemption which comes as he exchanges 
for that which to him for the moment is the more desirable, for the 
rent which is due, for the food which is to sustain life, for the prop- 
erty on which he hopes to make a profit. Gold redemption is not de- 
sired and has not been demanded. 

The gold of the world is notin sufficient supply. There is aconsum- 
ing demand ſor it. Nations which are upon the gold basis must keep up 
a continual and ample supply of the metal or suffer in consequence. It is 
like chestruggle of two strong men in a cold night for a blanket too small 
to cover both. If we are to make sure at all times of asupply of gold 
which, added to our other currency supply, will be adequate to our 
needs, we must be prepared to struggle and perhaps even to fight for 
it. Circumstances may occur which will make our gold supply essen- 
tial to loreign nations, They have the means of getting it, for they 
hold our stocks and bonds in large quantities which, if they return and 
dump on the New York market, we must buy. If war should threaten 
Germany or England the first step to be taken would be to increase their 
gold supply in order that the financial part of the preparation might not 

inadequate. Suppose the balance of trade should, for a series of years, 
be against us; we should lose more or less gold, and neither of these 


contingencies would be affected by the presence or absence of silver. 
But if as is contended we should adopt the gold standard every dol- 
lar of gold we lost would still further narrow the base on which must 
rest, not only all our currency, but all our business. 

The loss of even $100, 000, 000 of gold under present conditions would 
have a serious effect. How necessary, then, that we shall increase our 
currency supply, and especially that we shall widen the base of it by 
the free coinage of silver. 

The Senator from Ohio said, in a brief speech which he made the 
other day on a minor clause of this bill, in a spirit of candor that did 
not characterize his speech of yesterday, that gold and silver had been 
created by the Almighty as money and had been such from the begin- 
ning of time. What God hath joined let no man put asunder.” If 
gold is money, then silver is money; if either is money by the desig- 
nation of the Almighty, both are money; and if gold to-day is any more 
money than silver itis because the law has made it so, giving to gold the 
exclusive money function and degrading silver. 

The American people are logical. Whenever it is settled that it is 
the law and not the designation of the Almighty, the fiat of legislation 
and not intrinsic value or a long course of business or a consensus of 
publicopinion which constitutes money, they will not long halt on gold, 
or silver either for that matter, but go at once to paper as the only 
logical and proper representative of value, as the medium of exchange. 

It will not take long to create a public opinion in this country in 
favor of discarding gold as well as silver if once we get away Irom the 
sentiment that these metals are precious and designed for money and 
better calculated than anything else for money, i ive of legisla- 
tion. The greenback is an encouraging example in this direction, 
which is dearer to the hearts of the people than any other form of cur- 
rency. No party could live during a campaign that proposed to retire 
the greenback. It will stay where it is, undiminished in volume and 
a permanent part of the country’s currency. 

It is for these reasons that I say the proposition for the free coinage 
of silver isa conservative one and one which ought to be acceded to 
at once and without cavil. 

The Senator from Ohio on yesterday had a good deal to say about the 
act of 1873 demonetizing silver and how practically nothing came of it 
because there was no silver in the country to be demonetized; that we 
never had had silver money, and consequently its final elimination 
produced no result. 

Mr. Chase, who presided over the Treasury Department during the 
war and who is entitled to rank with the ablest men who ever occu- 
pied that great office, in his report of 1862 commending to Congress 
the adoption of the national-banking system, said: 

The Secretary recommends, therefore, no mere ee scheme, but, 
on the contrary, a series of measures, looking to a safe and gradu] return to 
gold and silver as the only permanent basis, standard, and measure of values 
recognized by the Constitution. 

Mr. Chase evidently thought the country was ona bimetallic basis 
when specie payments were suspended during the war and looked for- 
ward to a return to that basis. It had not occurred to him thatsilver 
was not a proper material from which to make money, nor that it was 
not a fit instrament of modern commerce. Ten years later the Senator 
from Ohio, according to his own statement, helped to enact a measure 
which he says he knew demonetized silver, which thereby increased 
the value of credits, added to the burden of the debtor, and perpetrated 
a fraud upon him, the effect of which has not yet disappeared. I do not 
care whether that act was passed by fraud or by mistake, it can only be 
characterized as the economic crime of the century, and it does not cut 
any figure in the case to say that there was then no silver or little silver 
in circulation, Itdestroyed oue medium for the transaction of business 
and the payment of debts, and put all the burden upon a single metal 
3 steadily and rapidly ever since increased in value by reason 
thereof, 

I am thoroughly persuaded that the demonctization of silver was 
brought about with full design and intention to produce the precise 
result which was accomplished, that of oppressing the producing and 
debtor classes for the benefit of creditors. It wasa — of a scheme 
which had for its theater the world. Germany followed the lead of 
ie Uaia States, and the bondholders were put completely in the 
saddle. 

In my judgment the people of the United States will never be satis- 
fied until that act is undone. I know Mr. Lincoln said that the peo- 
ple would be satisfied when slavery was in process of extinction, and it 
may be that something short of the complete restoration of silver at 
this time might meet with a reasonable degree of acceptance, but the 
free coinage of silver, putting it on a complete equality with gold, is 
the goal which must shortly be reached if public opinion is to be satis- 
fied and a fair equilibrium between the capitalist and the people be 
restored. 

Economists differ somewhat as to the amount of gold produced each 
year throughout the world. They differ widely as to the amount 
which from this annual supply goesinto the arts. But the outside es- 
timate of the amount which is or can be spared for coinage is $30,000,- 
000. Many maintain, and I think on the better basis of fact, thas 
practically the entire yield is absorbed in the arts. But suppose that 
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$30,000,000 of the annual supply becomes money, what a beggarly 
amount to be added to the world’ssupply of money! And yet if we 
ies tis 40. daa Msi SARAR, ax tho DODAT of iba and 
those who act with him have determined, to be followed, as would prob- 
ably be the case, by the nations which now have either silver alone as 
money or silver and gold conjoined, 1,500,000,000 of people must pre- 
pare for such terms as the possession of the gold ot the world may im- 


e. 

Civilization is sepenan Regions of country that have heretofore 
known nothing about dollars or measures or standards of value are 
coming under the beneficentinfluences of christianity and civilization 
with the effect of creating a greater demand for money. Are new con- 
ditions to be harnessed to old ones? Is the world to be circumscribed 
in its development by the amount of gold which after the consuming 
demand of the arts is left for currency purposes? If not, with what is 
it to be supplemented? Those who advocate a gold standard must an- 
swer this. Those who propose the single standard must be prepared 
either to say only such growth can occur and such business be trans- 
acted as may with safety be based upon a comparatively decreasing 
medium of exchange, or else they must make perfect some plan for 
the enlargement of such medium of exchange, 

Irisk nothing in saying that things can not go on as they are. It the 
demand for a bimetallic standard is not granted, then either gold must 
be wholly discarded for paper whose value will be determined by vol- 
ume and Jegal-tender quality or the amount of yole which constitutes 
a dollar must be from time to time reduced. he world can not do 
business upon the basis of extended credit if the measure of value is to 
constantly grow more valuable in proportion to property. 

But we are told that silver money does not comport with modern 
ideas and modern civilization. The Secretary of the Treasury says 
that the gold dollar is the dollar of commerce and that he will indulge 
in no idea or plan which disputes its supremacy. Itis the dollar of 
the money-changers, and they, not those whose labor creates value, are 
to be taken into account. The man who exchanges the fruits of labor 
is to determine what the measure of that value shall be, and not the 
farmer who raises the grain which is the subject of exchange. ‘The 
producer is not to inquire as to the volume or character of the cur- 
rency which fixes the value of his product, but is to leave that alone 
to the banker who lends the money and the commission merchants 
who act as agents in the matter of sale and exchange. The middle-man 
is the vital factor in modern business, so highly civilized that silver will 
not answer for money for its use, and the producer is a mere incident! 

If he can not keep up with that civilization which demands gold alone 
as money, and which contraction and falling prices for everything 
except the investment of fixed capital as an inevitable result, that is 
his lookout. He is ny, crushed with the logic of the situation and 
must not complain. If it is pointed out that a crash will come when the 
financial pyramid of more than twenty thousand millions of public and 
2 eredit, 9 in gold and built upon a basis of less than 

„000, 000 of available currency, shall become a little more top-heavy, 
the answer is in substance that this will not hurt the owners of bonds 
and mortgages, or of cash money, or of the middle-man, but its effects 
will fall upon the broad and willing backs of the patient multitude of 

ucers, East and West, who must accept what comes as the verdict 
of a civilization so advanced that they are withdrawn from its purview. 

Mr. President, I shall be surprised if the producers of this country 
are much longer content with this condition of affairs. They have a 
right to feel, as they do, that they and their interests should be taken 
into account. The functions which they exercise are superior to those 
of the mi — or the commission man. They have a right to 
the fruits of their labor, and if the civilization of the period denies it 
to them they will pray to be remanded to a less civilized condition. 

What is the proposition which so excites the ire of those who repre- 
sent the fixed capital of the country and which if adopted is to bring 
ruin to the country and to civilization? According to the best data 
less than $55,000,000 worth of silver is mined in this country each year, 
and of this something over $30,000,000 is coined under the present law. 
More than $6,000,000 is the amount used in the arts, and only about 
$17,000,000 is left to become the subject of free coinage unless the 
stock of silver abroad comes to re-enforce our own supply. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I call the attention of the Senator from Kansas 
to the fact that the Director of the Mint says that in 1888 $8,000,000 
of silver was used in the arts. 

Mr. PLUMB. I am taking outside figures as to the possibilities 
under free coinage. Not to exceed $17,000,000 could in any event be 
added as the result. It must be borne in mind also that about $15,- 
000,000 of national-bank circulation will be retired this year. Practi- 
cally there is no escape from it. We shall lose during the fiscal year 
1890-’91, beginning on the Ist day of July next, $15,000,000 of national- 
bank circulation beyond peradventure. 8 

Mr. FARWELL. More than double that. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from IIlinois says more than double 
that. We lost $41,000,000 last year. The reason why we shall not 
lose so much this year is because, as I understand it—and yet I may 
be mistaken, but I think not, however—that the banks can not retire 
their circulation beyond the amount I have stated without losing their 


charters. Of course, if the banks should take a notion to quit the sys- 
tem, losing their charters, there would be a loss of $3,000,000 a month, 
the maximum permitted by law. 

Now, Mr. President, su g that the banks retain their charters 
and only reduce their tion to the amount which they can with- 
out surrendering them, we should lose $15,000,000, or practically all 
we gained by free coinage. If we tookeverything that the American 
mines furnish we should only be making good the shortage created by 
the banks and a couple of millions over. Would that be an in- 
flation of the currency such as would bring serious consequences? It 
would be the addition of the enormous sum of 3 cents per capita! 

Take the next year, and supposing the banks did not retire any more 
currency and supposing also that the silver supply should increase 
10 per cent., as it probably would not, and the extreme amount added 
to the currency for that year would be $25,000,000, which, for a popu- 
lation of 70,000,000, would be about 33 cents per capita. 

It is additions like these which, according to those who oppose the 
free coinage of silver, are to make financial disturbance, upsetting val- 
ues, destroying commerce, and turning back the dials of progress. 
Mr. President, the American people have made good use of every in- 
strumentality of progress which they have been able to lay hold upon, 
They are the most enterprising and progressive people in the world. 
The more money they have the greater the number of their new en- 
terprises, the greater their p , and, above all, the more even and 
equitable will be the distribution of the results of labor and enter- 

rise. 

The American people would take five times 33 cents per capita of ad- 
ditional currency, yea, ten times that much, every year, absorb it, make 
use of it, extend their enterprise in consequence, distributing more 
evenly amongst the people the rewards of labor and enterprise than 
can by the existing volume be done, giving to labor better reward, to 
business better facilities, helping everybody, and hurting nobody ex- 
ort those who are indulging in the anticipation of the increase of the 
value of the bonds and mortgages they hold, and which the Senator 
from Nevada felicitously calls money futures.“ 

Everybody agrees that we can not have too much gold. If we wero 
suddenly to acquire one hundred millions of the yellow metal we should 
be that much richer, It is said we shall have sent to us from abroad 
lurge amounts of silver, which will seek our mints for coinage, but no 
one knows where this silver is at present. The United States has con- 
stantly exported its surplus silver to London. That lus would dis- 
appear from the market under the operation of free coinage, and why 
should Europe suddenly have silver to scll us after having readily for 
an indefinite period bought all we had to sell, many millions each year? 
But 0 re urope suddenly has silver to dispose of instead of buy- 
ing, as heretofore, why should we fear for the result? We could only get 
itin the processes of trade. Weshould give something for it which was 
for the time being less valuable tous. It will not be given to us, though 
we could stand it, I think, even to take the $25,000,000 which the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr, Hiscock] said on yesterday the Dutch were 
ready to give us. It seems to me we should be $25,000,000 better off 
withont effort. 

The average Yankee can be trusted to make a hargain in trade, 
whether it be of silver or other commodity. ere would be some 
active business going on as the result of the movement of silver this 
way. 

But, Mr. President, I venture the opinion that when silver shall be 
coined free in this country Europe will not only keep all it has, but 
will strive assiduously to get all of ours it can, as heretofore. We 
overlook that silver has been degraded first by legislation and second 
by a powerful public opinion created by the banks of the great cities 
and by the newspaper press of the same localities. They have em- 
ployed threats and villification to carry their point. But despite all 
this the sentiment for the restoration of silver power stronger and 
stronger all the time, until now it is demonstrated that public senti- 
ment demands action. The question now is, how little can be done 
and not run too far counter to this public sentiment? 

We hear all the lugubrious prophecies which were uttered in 1878 
as the result ofa depreciated currency. But if silver be given free 
coinage it will appreciate in value and, what is more and better, gold 
will godown. Perhaps the two metals will not entirely come ther 
but a moderate difference in their respective value as commodi es will 
do no more harm than it did in 1873, when silver was worth 3 per cent. 
more than gold, 

And this brings me to the proposition which I was very sorry to hear 
my friend from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL] make, that the proper silver 
dollar wasone which had silver enough in it to make it equal in value as 
a commodity to gold. This would of course make gold the standard. 
As that metal is constantly appreciating in value and as under this 

lan silver would fluctuate widely and probably further depreciate, 
3 the prey of speculation, the silver dollar would have to be 
recoined every day in order to be kept at a parity with the gold dollar. 
The Senator from Illinois is too sensible a man to take up that absurd 
idea after the author of it, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN ], and 
everybody else have abandoned it. 

Mr. President, a return to the gold standard is precisely what we 
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most desire to avoid, I would rather to-day stop on the basis where 
we are of actual money in circulation if thereby we could maintain the 
double standard than to increase the currency ever so much the 
basis of a return to the gold standard. The burden of publicand private 
credits is already as great as can be borne. To further increase it as 
would be the result of a return to the goldstandard would bea ter 
crime than that of 1873. Pay-day is bound to come, and if the strain 
of additional credits be put upon gold the day is not far distant when 
the ruin of the debtors of the country, the most enterprising and de- 
serving portion of its population, will be complete. 
I want to widen the base in order that every man under the flag may 
feel that he has his feet on a solid foundation on which he can build 
with safety, whether his ventures be such as to call for credit or not, 
and whether they be or small, and all the better if they be small, 
because the interest of the country isa great deal more with those whose 
business is small than with those whose business is large. Better less 
accumulation of wealthand a moreeven distribution; better more com- 
fort on the farm and in the homes of those of small means than greater 
luxury in the palaces of the rich. 
Mr. President, the sacred name of protection was invoked yesterday 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock] against the free coin- 
age of silver. I was not surprised, because I noticed with more 
concern than I care to express that for many weeks past the leading 
protection newspapers of the country have been denouncing the pro- 
posed free coinage of silver, and, in fact, all plans for adding to the vol- 
ume of silver money as conspiracies, and impugning the motives of 
their advocates. According to them, only dishonest persons favor sil- 
ver, and all the country needs in order to be prosperous is to increase 
the duties on articles of general consumption. 
We have had rehashed the old talk about the 75-cent dollar, about 
repudiation, about the awful impropriety of increasing the value of sil- 
ver because it would give profit to miners and mine-owners. What does 
protection do if it does not make profit for the manufacturers? And 
whatabout the demonetization of silver in 1873, by which the miners 
and owners of gold have been enriched, by which, according to the best 
authority, gold has been increased more than 30 per cent. in value in 
the last filteen years? Anything which helps gold and adds to the 
fortunes of those interested in it is moral and God-fearing; that which 
would help silver is dishonest. 
Mr. William H. Lyon, the oldest dry-goods merchant in the city of 
New York, has often told me that he had taken account of the 
purchases which his firm had made from time to time during the past 
twenty yearsin China, in Japan, in India, in Germany, in Russia, and 
in all the countries of the world, and he said to me that silver as mer- 
chandise would now buy more of all kinds of other merchandise than 
ever before; that the purchasing power of this degraded silver had in- 
creased by comparison with the prices of all other products of labor ex- 
ceptgold. Enormous fortunes have been made out of the rise of gold and 
without effort or risk. Look at the premium on Government and rail- 
road bonds and other similar investments. And yet those who merely 
say that they mean to so legislate as to prevent a repetition of this are 
accused of being repudiators. 
-The virtue which now cries out at the remonetization of 
silver is very like that of a person who, having stolen all the horses of 
a neighborhood, should then become devout and announce that stealing 
must cease. Those who have got a 30 per cent. profit on the rise of 
gold now behold with alarm and indignation the proposition not to 
take away what they have improperly acquired, but simply to stop 
further accumulation of the same kind. 
Can it be said that this is repudiation? Are we so bound in bonds 
to these our lending brethren that we are required to do that which 
will every day make them worth more than the day before without 
effort on their part and at the expense of the producers of the country ? 
Is that the standard of commercial morality which we are to have 
here enacted into legislation or which is to be interposed to prevent 
legislation designed for the benefit of the great mass of the people? 
Mr. President, I am a protectionist, and up to within a few days I 
have believed that protection meant the giving of value to any product 
the result of American labor on American soil. But now, in the sacred 
name of this—I will not call it a fetich, although I do not know what 
I may call it before I get throngh—but in the sacred name of this sys- 
tem we are asked to depreciate silver, notwithstanding it is an Ameri- 
can prodnct of much larger value than many which will in the 
new tariff bill with an increase of 200 or 300 per cent. of duties be 
those now provided by law. When my friend from New York [Mr. 
cheapie got into the pathos and patriotism of his plea not to do any- 
thing which wonld deprive the country of gold wherewith to make 
settlement of our foreign balance, I wanted to ask him what he pro- 
posed todo about this same tariff bill, which, if enacted in its present 
shape, will cut off the greater part of our foreign commerce for the pres- 
ent, at least, and thus obviate the necessity or even the opportunity of 
our paving out gold in payment for imported goods. I hope I may in- 
_terpret what the Senator said as a hopeful augury of his action upon 

that bill in such amendment as will prevent the proposed increase of 
duties upon articles of nearly universal consumption, whereby new bur- 
dens will be put upon the consumer. 
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Mr, President, I have oceupied more time than I bens sacs but I have 
scarcely entered upon the threshold of this great qu: n. 1 have gath- 
ered from time to time while this debate was going on data of different 
kinds which I thought would throw some light upon it. But the speech 
of the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. JonEs] covered the whole 
ground so thoroughly that nothing which I could say would be more 
than to add the flicker of a tallow candle to a subject illuminated by 
the brightest of electric lights. 

I have spoken more to represent the convictions which will gov- 
ern me in the vote which I shall give than to attempt to instruct 
any one else. I can not regard without fear the t condition of 
things,confronted by the danger of a great financial collapse on account 
of the great volume of credit built on a narrow base of money and the 
increasing burdens which are put upon the producing classes. Butmy 
chief fear grows out of the plans which have been proposed to meet 
these vicious conditions, ‘The accord in certain quarters to the effect 
that more currency is needed is in itself suspicious. But when the 
means of providing this currency are inspected suspicion becomes alarm. 
The intention is quite apparent to concede an increase in the circulat- 
ing medium on the sole basis that the double standard shall hereafter 
prevail and silver cease to be money. 

I can not look upon the bill which came from the Depart- 

for any- 


ment with the sanction of the Administration as calcula 
thing else so much as to restore the single gold standard—no more 
silver coi no more silver dollars, $360,000,000 of them added to 
whatever gold we may accidentally possess to be the basis upon which 
65,000,000 of people, increasing at the rate of 2,000,000 per annum, 
must hereafter do their business; silver to be used only as a commod- 
ity, as a basis for the issue of warehouse certificates. Mr. President, 
rather than to have that bill become a law I would willingly see 
this Congress adjourn without one line of legislation upon the subject 
and carry this question to the people and get their final verdict upon 
it. A return to the gold standard would be a far greater calamity 
than the continuance for a year or two longer of the present disastrous 
contraction of the currency. 

I do not mean to say that in matters of this kind, where great in- 
terests are at stake and where there is perhaps room for difference of 
opinion, or, at all events, for difference of interest, there may not prop- f 
erly be some compromise between conflicting views in order that legis- 
lation may be ; but I want to say that whatever compromise I may 
consent to will never be one which limits the basis of the business of 
the country to the silver now coined, plus gold, such as we have and 
may get. Any legislation which I consentto must permanently widen 
the base, must either recognize both metals as money or must discard 
both and put in their place paper money, the value of which can be 
expanded so as to meet the ing needs of increasing business. 
Archimedes said that if he bad a place to put bis fulcrum he could 
lift the world. Give the American people the base on which to plant 
their feet, with increasing breadth to meeti needs; give them 
the financial instrumentalities which they need for the development 
of their resources, room for the exercise of their intelligence, their en- 
terprise, their courage, and they will not only move the world, but 
they will lead it. If, instead of being content to echo the o 
which emanate from bank parlors in London and Berlin, we into 
account its real truth, the needs of our own people and that which con- 
cerns their well-being and happiness, put silver back to its rightful 
place, enthrone our American product, give to our people the opportun- 
ity which a fairly reasonable money supply would Rirnish, and put our- 
sel ves in accord with this hemisphere, inside of two years the United 
States would have primacy in the financial world and the money cen- 
ter of that world would be not London, but New York. I also believe 
that if we do not adopt free coinage of silver now Great Britain will 
shortly do that or its equivalent and we shall meekly follow as here- 
tofore, not daring to do anything unless the mother country first sets 
the example. We seem to enjoy this kind of humiliation. 

We are sixty-five millions of people, soon to be a hundred million, 
possessing a continent of immense resources, with more intelligence and 
en than any other people in the world. The Anglo-Saxon race 
is bound to lead and the American people ought to have primacy in the 
councils of that race. We do not need to ask what London or Germany 
wants. Our opportunity and career is before us, and may consist in 
defying the policies of theolder nations. Leadership is more the result 
of courage than of finesse. We need the courage now to take first place 
and mark out a policy which all the nations will be under constraint 
presently to follow. We need for our own use all the silver we have 
and all Europe dare to send us, and the more they give us the richer we 
shall be. The good sense no less than the patriotism of the Senate is 
appealed to to create the broad foundations on which we can safely build 
and which will make the opportunity which our people will gladly 
embrace. 

Let us break whatever bands bind us to the body of death repre- 
sented by that fixed capital which produces nothing, which shuns the 
sea of venture, which discourages enterprise, and which oppresses labor ! 
It is joined to its idols; let it alone. Instead let us legislate for the 
majority, 3 whom Lincoln called the common people, whom 
he trusted upon whom the Republic rested during the fateful , 
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period of the war, and who brought the country and liberty through 
triumphant. [Applause in the galleries, ] 

Mr, President, I wish to put in the RECORD a report by Mr. William 
P. St. John, who bas considerable prominence in this matter, to the 
Chamber of Commerce in New York on the silver question, and also a 
supplementary report which he made, which I will ask to have ap- 
pended to my remarks, 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

The papers rele: to are as follows: 

To the New York Chamber of Commerce: 
First report of a minority of one of the committee on finance and currency, 
submitted to the chamber May 1, 1890, on “pending silver legislation.” 

The silver legislation now pending in Congress, and entirely likely to be 
adopted, is best designated as the Republican caucus silver bill. 

Details omitted, that enactment would require the United States to purchase 
monthly so much of four and a balf million ounces of fine silver as can be ob- 
tained at $1 for the amount of silver in our standard silver coin, namely, $1 for 
371} grains fine, or 412} grains nine-tenths fine; f. e., $1.2929 per ounce fine. In- 
asmuch, however, as the world’s record of annual supplies and needs of silver 
in the past, to and including the year 18899, furnish me no warrant of facts for 
the suspicion that even with considerable increase of production the United 
States will be able to procure, as against the world’s actual and prospective re- 
quirements, 54,000,000 ounces of fine silver annually at this fixed limit of our 
mint price, I deem it a fair conclusion that the proposition is fully the equiva- 
lent of reopening our mints to the free and unlimited coinage of our present 
standard silver dollars, and with even a little better convenience to the silver 

ucer, who will receive Treasury notes in prompt payment instead of wait- 

for his silver to be coined, 

uming that this bill, because hailing from the caucus of the ruling party in 
compliance with an overwhelmingly influential demand foran in output 
of money, is reasonably certain of adoption, I now fulfill my duty tothis cham- 
ber as I conceive it, although alone perhaps in my conclusions, to report, as 
fromthe minority of your committee on finance and currency, that I deem 
the proposition worthy of your approval, and therefore heartily commend its 
enactment as a wise and t 2 law. In support of this opinion I trespass as 
little as possible upon your patience, not attempting a complete argument, but 
respect(ully submit in brief the following statement of facts for such influence as 
they may have with you. 

THE IMPENDING AVALANCHE OF EUROPE’S SILVER IS A MYTH. 


First, because Europe's only silver, other than au annual production of a little 
more than half her annual consumption in the arts, is Europe's silver money. 
The unsold remnant of Germany's accumulated silver, for sale after France 
had paid her indemnity in gold, has long since been put into circulation and is 
now afloat and in bank asa portion of Germany’s current mone For conti- 
nental Europe to ship us her silver money at 9 mint price in ex- 
change for gold or for our reminting into stand: silver dollars for her ac- 
count, she will need first to procure 3 per cent. additional silver bullion, and 
for that to tax her people about $28,000,000, and additionally for transit charges, 
for this seemingly purpuseless exchange. 

France | assume to be a tair criterion as to Europe's course with silver. she 
being possessed of six times as much silver money as any one other European 
nation, Germany excepted, and three times as much as Germany, at the same 
time that she possesses ,000,000 worth more of gold than her only rival out- 
2 the United States, Great Britain; and France will not flood us with her 

ver: 

Fi 


mates her claim on them in that exchange for silver at par, would exceed the 
sum of $80,000,000 gold. 

Finally, as to France being covery year indebted to India for supplies of wheat, 
cotton, indigo. ete., France might profitably rid herself of silver in the avera, 
sum of more than $40,000,000 annually, and elects instead practically to ey n 

ld, purchasingin London India council billstoremit in settlements. France, 
the criterion of criteria as to Europe's silver, neglecting thus to rid herself of 
$40,000,000 of silver annually by recoining it in India, as she might do, and seem- 
ingly with profit, is not to be feared as likely to choose to flood our mints in 
the constant certainty of a loss of 3 per cent. and transit costs additional. 

THE ENACTMENT WILL NOT SERVE TO BANISH GOLD, 


In the last analysis nations trade with commodities; and only in a balance of 
trade is title acquired to gold, or silver, esteemed as money. If Europe in any 
season shall establish a balance of trade against the United States, which others 
of our commodities will not acceptably make good to her, she may exercise her 
right to command our gold, uninfluenced by this proposed enactment or any 
other act of ours respecting silver. On the other hand, as from time to time the 
foreigner shall establish a title to a portion of our gold, it will be of prime con- 
cern to us that we have provided a sufficiency of money acceptabie as legal 
tender here and abundant ſor our wants in our vast domestictrade, Twelve mill- 
ions increase of population and the creation of four new States indicate do- 
mestic trade expansion in the last ten years. 


THE ENACTMENT WILL TEND TO STIMULATE OUR IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN GOLD, 


The act proposed, being in result the same as though we opened our mints 
to free coinage of the present standard dollar, will enhance the price of silver and 
maintain it at parity with our mint fixed price in all the markets of the world. 
British India’s mints are open to her legal-tender rupees upon the payment of 
her seignio charge of 2 per cent. erefore, to enhance the price of sil- 
ver in all sth Sie is by so much to increase the cost in gold to Europe ot the 
commodities which, in the balance of trade, India’s money buys. Thus to add 
about 80 per cent. to the gold cost in Europe of India’s legal-tender rupees is, 
to some portion of that 30 per cent., to enhance the price at which Europe can 

fitably receive and pay for United States supplies of products now supplied 

y India, What this may mean may be surmised from the fact that India last 
year exported $32,000,000 worth of wheat as against our export of $44,000,000 
worth of the same Therefore the proposed enhancement of the price of silver 
will tend to increase our exports and establish for us a credit balance in trade 
with Europe; and therefore tend to establish for us a title to Europe's gold. 
THE ENACTMENT WILL NOT IN ITSELF OVERFLOOD US WITH DOMESTIC MONEY. 

The perilous inadequacy of new gold suppiies, if gold alone is to be relied 
upon as the world’s single full tender money, ought to be evident from the tact 
that all nations have supplemented their total volume of both gold and silver 
money with paper issues additional. The world's annual production of gold 
averages about $101,000,000, and the annual coining and recoining of gold aver- 


ages $140,000,000. Yet the world’s art use of gold, absorbing over $70,000,000, 
leaves less than $30,000,000 annually as the sum of new gold from the mines 
applicable to the world's increase of money. 

rance, conspicuous among nations tor her shrewdness in finance, has a total 
sum of money exceeding $2,U30,000,000, or 8800, 000, 00 more than our total sum 
of money afloat in bank and in the Treasury of the United States, and this for 
use of 27,000,000 fewer people than we count, and all embraced in a territory 
less than one-sixteenth the area of the territory of the United States. France 
has §270,000,000 more gold than we have, $100,000,000 more paper money, and 
8200. 000. 00 more of silver. Yet France is the natural accumulator of the dear 
gold of other nations, she importing last year (to February, 1890) a total net 
sum of gold exceeding $50,000,000. 

In this connection note that in January, 1887—since when we have coined 
100,000,000 additional silver doliars—the receipts at all United States custom- 
houses were then 69 per cent. gold, 15 per cent. greenbacks, and 16 per cent. sil- 
ver. For the three months past to April 19, 1890, after a total silver coinage of 
$360,250,000 silver, all but eleven millions afloat in coin or by certificate, these 
customs receiptsshow about per cent. greenbacks, 2 per cent. silver, and 95 per 
cent. in gold. This actual experience, opposed to all predictions of this cham- 
ber, and for some of which Iam partly auswerable, is not explained by the 
shrinkage of $150,000,000 of bank-notes in the period of an output, in coin and 
certificate, of 8830, 000, 000 of silver money. : 


THERE I§ NO ANNUAL SURPLUS PRODUCTION OF SILVER. 


With China absorbing about half of Mexico’ssilver almost as rapidly as coined; 
with India still greedy to increase her hoard of treasure “ gold and silver” upon 
an accumulation during the last forty-six years already exceeding in value 
$2,070,000,000, made up in part by silver imports in 1£87,$26,000,000 ; 1888, $29,000,000; 
1889, $40,000,000; with South America also frequently a buyer last year; with the 
United States jastyear 83888 coining about one-haif the silver proposed 
in this enactment, it may astonish some to learn that after the year's production 
(calendar 1889), the por of sayange year in the world’s whole history, the 
great distributing silver markets, London, New York, and San Francisco, being 
ane 5 February last to state their supplies ofsilver, quoted “stocks of silver 
nominal 

It would appie fair to direct attention to a marked change in the publie 
thought of this section on this and other features of the “ silver question.” 


FREE COINAGE FOR OUR STANDARD SILVER DOLLAR WOULD NOT BE A FRAUD 
UPON THE PEOPLE. 


Congress has the same moral right to thus reopen our mints to silver or to 
appoint Treasury purchases of silver as money that is deemed so commendable 
in the British statute which requires the Bank of England to purchase every- 
body's gold at 3i. I7s. 9d, per standard ounce, and her mints to pay 3 half-pence 
more per ounce for gold to any who will await its coining. Similar statutes as 
to gold are those of continental ee and the United States. 

The weight of pure silver contained in our present standard coin is the same 
as that prescri for our dollar of 1792, the free coinage of which continued to 
be allowed until 1873. That this old privilege of free coinage was much 
lected was due to Europe's overvaluing of silver, compared with gold, by which 
Europe's mints were a better market for our silver than our own. The closing 
of our own and Europe's mints to silver, and subsequent 9 reopen- 
ing of ours, while all the time all mints have been open to gold, has increased 
the purchasing pore of gold ape Yarat eat A And the inference is fair that 
if, without any better treatment of silver by the world than now, the world’s 
mints were closed to gold, the annual excess of about $23,000,000 of gold pro- 
duction more than the acts consume would soon depress the price of gold, meas- 
ured in silver, to a point where gold would be cheap enough for a greatly ex- 
tended use in industries, 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE WILL BE LIKELY TO REOPEN HER MINTS TO SILVER, 


Certain members ap eee committee are still urgent that our wisest course to 
enforce that act upon Europe would be to suspend our coining of silver ato- 
ether, and so let the ill results of that depression of the price of silver hurt 
urope to the amending of ber coinage laws. Inasmuch, however, as the 
United States is producer of almost one-half the entire world’s annual produc- 
tion of silver, that result must be assured if we adopt the remedy. Argument 
already hereinbefore submitted points my expectation in the diametrically op- 
ite direction. If to enhance the price of silver be indeed, as I conceive it, to 
9 the export of our 5 particularly food products and cotton, that 
tendency at least, ofall things. ought to be preserved; and out of it, if the facts 
prove to be mote than tendency, they may by and by threaten, in our behalf, 
even to denude Great Britain of her gold. 

One caution in closing I submit, namely: that we post a sentry to alarm us 
upon the reopening of Europe’s mints to her legal-tender silver. Because 
thereupon, immediately, cur sometimes denoun as “fraudulent” ani “a 
72-cent-discount,” but I think full-vaiue standard silver dollar becomes at once 
in European equivalence a 103-cent coin. Therefore, upon the reopening of 
Europe's mints to her siiver, our Congress mu-t offer to redeem our standard 
silver dollars at our own mints by the substitute issue of a3 per cent. lighter 
weight silver dollar and the payment of 3 per cent. in cash to present holders 
in that exchange, or our 360,000,000 of silver doliars already coined and afloat 
principally by certificate. with more to follow, will be accumulated as a mer- 
chandise salable to bullion-dealers at a —— ſor rominting in Europe; and 
in their ceasing to circulate as money the contraction of our currency will as- 
sure us results beyond prediction in disaster. 

ully submitted, 


MAY 1, 1890, 


Supplement (May 29, 1890) to a report of a minority of one of the committee on 
finance currency, submitted to the chamber May 1, instant, on pending 
silver legislation.” 

To the New York Chamber of Commerce: 

Silver legislation is still pending in Congress; and now, because my atten- 
tion has been inquiringly di to an attempt to explain away two minor 
statements of my recent minority report, although without attacking the main 
fact stated by me in that same connection, but especially because an eminent 
foreign statistician bas lately proclaimed conclusions adverse to the inferences 
which I asked this chamber to gather from my still undisputed and indisputa- 
ble facts, and the said adverse conclusions are used with effect in the Senate of 
the United States, therefore I respectfully submit the following, in rebuttal and 
as supplement to my said minority report: 

My said report assumed it likely that Congress is about to enact a law practi- 
cally the equivalent of 5 — free coinage for our present stan silver 
doYar. With this in view, statements of facts were thereupon submitted for 
warrant of inferences as to the result, which I now restate as follows: 

The world’s monetary conditions reasonably assure us that Continental Eu- 

will follow our lead and reopen her mints to silver. 

8 de for our present standard silver dollar would not be a fraud upon 
the people. 


There is no annual surplus production of silver. 

The enactment would not overfiood us with domestic money. 

It would not serve to banish gold. It would tend, instead, to stimulate our 
importation of foreign gold. 


WM. P. ST. JOHN. 
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It would not serve to flood us with Europe's silver. 

I reported that in order to conclude that nations of Continental Europe would 
flood our reopened mints with their silver money we must first assume that 
they will elect to make a sacrifice of over 3 per cent., due to our differing coin- 

valuations of silver and all transportation costs additional; and I now men- 
tion a further likely loss for light-weight coin. 

My critic has ropes: “They would not send the coin here to be put into 
dollars. * * * Those having it to sell would feed the London market with 
55 ah * * Wemightsubsequently receive it in the shape of bullion from Lon- 

on, 

To rebut, I need only remind a merchant that all costs of circumlocution 
would be a charge upon present owners, as being taken into the account in the 
price obtainable for silver, in any market, governed—as is proposed—by our 
mint price. Hence if, as my critic avers, they would not send the coin here 
to be put into dollars" directly, it can not be supposed that they will choose to 
send it indirectly at their own additional expense. 

J instanced France as fair criterion for Europe's likely course with silver, be- 
cause possessed of six times as much of silver money as any other European 
nation, Germany excepted, three times as much as Germany, and of 

d to the amount of „ 100,000 more than ber only European rival, England. 
thereupon reported that France had refused an offer of gold at par for about 
$59,000,000 of her silver money, and that subsequent attempted explanations 


confirm the fact.’’ Also, that France is careless of her right to exact trom other 
Latin Union states the 8 of their silver coins in France, for which 
she has a present claim upon them for over $30,000,000 gold, 


My critic, in reply, assumes the accuracy of one rumored explanation of the 
first of these two statements, namely, that the refused offer was for light-weight 
coin of other Latin Union states which is lying in the Banls of France, thus; 
The offer was to pay 60{d. per ounce for this coin, and, as the coin is light 
weight, to just that extent it would have been a good operation for any goy- 
ernment which is obligated to redeem it in gold at its full coinage value,” He 
explains my second statement thus: France forbears pressing the claim and 
embarrassing those nations * * because Italy. Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Greece can not at present afford to redeem their silver coins in France,” 

To rebut, I need only ask you to demand the name of the obligated nation 
entitled to and enjoying the forbearance of France upon a supposition that she 
can not afford to redeem her light-weight coin at par, afer the evident rears P 
at sharp practice assumed by my critic’s explanation as the act of a nation able 
to present $59,000,000 of gold with which to redeem her silver money ata dis- 
count, that nation being assumed to be in law and equity obligated to redeem 
the same at par. 

Again, a half per cent. being an ordinary limit of tolerance for light-weight 
coin, and therefore 1 per cent. an extraordinary estimate, assume this coin to 
be, say, I per cent. light weight and the entire resulting gain from the success 
of that assumed attempt at sharp practice would have been, at most, a saving 
of $590,000 only in a cash gold redemption of $59,000,000 worth of silver. 

My main point at issue for any conclusion that France would flood our re- 
opened minta with silver does not appear to be di-puted, namely: France being 
annually a debtor in trade with India, at whose open mints she might rid herself 
ofsilver annual . by recoining it into rupeesata margin of actual profit,less only 
transportation charges, India’s coinage ratio valuing silver at about 15 to 1, the 
Latin Union at 15} to 1, and the United States at about 16 tol; and France, neg- 
lecting thus to rid herself of silver at a profit, need not be feared as likely to 
choose, instead, to flood our mints at act al loss of over 3 per cent. in addition 
to all transportation costs and loss on light-weight coin additional, 


And now, as to eee adverse conclusions of the aforesaid foreign sta- 
tistician, I respectfully submit them and follow with rebuttal : 

1. He announced that the Roumanian Government has advertised for sale 
about $6,000,000 of her silver money. But be does not say that this sum is all 
Roumania has of silverand that she less than $1,000,000 gold. For 

ust inference, therefore, I mention it with reminder that ponnu a debtor 

n foreign trade, for excess of imports over exports, her experience in the thir- 
teen years of her existence warrants theassumption for this little nation of five 
million souls, Roumania, that her poverty, not her will, consents" if she must 
sell the only specie basis for her state bank notes which are now outstanding 
to the amount of about $17,000,000, and which, if she does sell her silver, are 
hereafter to be kept afloat, if ible, asan irredeemable paper currency, 

He threatens ns with “millions and millions of dollars lof silver} this very 
day on the point of being sold,“ and “hundreds of millions to foll »w, should 
the United States be foolish enough to drive the priceofthemetalupto + * * 
a ratio of I to 16 or silver at 59d. per ounce.” He intimates that Holland threat- 
ens us with $10,250,000 of hersilver; Italy, with $9,250,000 of hers; and Belgium, 
with a fabulous sum of her silver five-franc pieces, already counted, packed, 
ready for delivery to-morrow if you like, to be received at the end of 
this year from the Bank of France,” 

To rebut, it must be said of these, as said of France, that for any of their sil- 
ver money attracted to our reopened mints they must suffer a loss of over 3 
per cent, and transportation charges,and with additional loss for any light- 
weight coin. That they, like France with her $40,000,000 for one year's dues to 
India, are likewise debtor annually to India, where they might recoin their 
silver at a profit, less only transportation charges, but do not, and for such an- 
nual settiements as for Holland $2,250,000, Belgium $13,000,000, Italy $18,000,- 
000, each, for the last reported year. 

2. But, urges this eminent foreign statistician, * Let America beware of India 
at the very outset.” Next, he instances a recent date upon which a profit would 
have resulted from an operation directing silver from India to New York. In- 
asmuch, however, as the gentleman is not more eminent as a statistician than 
excellent as a bullion-dealer, he ales more wisely have availed of that oppor- 
tunity to profit than proclaim it in the press. 

To rebut, and seriously, we ask: For what shall America beware of India 
at the very outset?" India will not bestow her silver gratis. She owes us 
nothing. On the contrary, we owe her continually, being actually her debtor 
annually to the average amount of $15,000,000, With our mints reopened and 
her mints open, our coined money could be recoined in India at a protit, while 
her coined money recoined here would no less constantly result in loss. 

But if we are to assume that our proposed enhancement of the price of silver 
is to turn the tide of it in our direction, away from India, I rely upon statistics, 
which he of all men will not carelessly dispute, to assert that the very largest 
annual net import of silver into India during any one of the last twenty years 
was in the year ending March, 1878, and while the average price of silver was 
$1.20 per ounce, the net sum of silver absorbed by Indiathat year having ex- 
eeeded in value $70,000,000. 

But in further instance as to India and the silly dread of any foreign silver 
as threatening to flood our own reopened mints, let me report of India, with 
her $1,200,000,000 of silver money already, that for the ten months ending with 
December, 1889, while absorbing $35,000,000 net of the world's spare silver at her 
wide-open mints, India at the same time accumulated $20,300,000 of the world’s 
so yee ousgold, This, then, is my text for denouncing all fears of banishing our 
goſd as the result of the reopening of our mints to unlimited free coinage for our 
present silver dollar. 

3. The said foreign statistician would have us next assume that Germany is 

threaten us with silver, and that because of certain seeming incongruities of 
her coin laws as to her legal-tender 5 and to reorganize those 
laws he thinks will necessitate Germany's selling off her silver money. 


To rebut, I instance parallel incongruities in the money statutes of the United 
States, whose silver money is not for sale nor will it and where we have 
afloat at par six 3 potential moneys in addition to our subsidiary sil- 
ver and minor coins, Our Se and silver coin are alike fulltender money 
here, but are not esteemed alike to-day in all the world. 

Our goa certificates and silver certificates are government warehouse re- 
eeipts for these respective coins; but neither gold certificate nor silver certifi- 
cate is a legal tender for money in a contract between individuals, although ac- 
cepted for customs and other public dues. Our national-bank note isn legal 
tender between these banks and for certain dues to Government, but is nota 
legal tender between individuals; and an individual need not accept it in any 
pament although he can compel its acceptance by any national bank. The 

nited States note, the greenback,” is a full legal tender between individuals 
and banks and 8 dues, excepting customs, And, if honorable intent 
should be held as of no account, the collector of our port might be successfully 
impeached, if then in office, if the result of his now daily accepting greenbacks 
for customs dues should leave the Treasury by and by unable to pay its princi- 
pal and interest of the Government bonds in coin. 

With all this in view at home for incongrulties of law, an instance of the like 
in Germany will not occasion us a fear t Germany will flood us with her 
silver money. And let it be further observed that any saſe prediction of “mill- 
ions and millions of dollars" of Europe's money as about to flovd us here will 
at the same time threaten Europe with an overwhelmingly disastrous con- 
traction of her circulating medium, which she, as we, perhaps, has learned to 

much more than too abundant money. 

(4) Finally as to this eminent foreigner, he questions all assertions of insuffi- 
ciency of gold upon which to base the whole world’s money by prowatiog Ge 
ures ofcertain prominent banks’ accumulations of gold reserves during three 
recent years. 

To SÀ ther the inference which he would have us thus adopt, I submit that bank 
accumulations are meaningless in this connection, except as we are intelligent 
upon associate conditions; and ane his next unconsciously presented 
evidence of a scarcity of gold, namely, his figures of annual excess of gold coin- 
age over gold production, I seize upon his statement of these bank accumula- 
tions as additional evidence of a scarcity of gold, because they indicate the 
suffering under which these nations labor in such a struggle to obtain and keep 
a share of the less than $30,000,000 of gold annually retainable from the arts, for 
money, out of the year’s new product of the whole world’s mines. 

One fact, in finis, should influence opinion, namely: Germany's closing of 
her mints andsale of hersilver were not effectual to disturb the long-established 
commercial parity of gold and silver, The closing of the Latin Union mints ef- 
fected that disturbance, The closing of the Latin Union mints did not follow 
as a consequence of these acts of Germany. The chronological order and in- 
terim of these experiences, and consequent conditions severally, will altogether 
make this truth clear. 

It was the closing of the mints of the United States, which served to close the 
Latin Union mints, which thus indirectly effected the disturbance of the com- 
mercial parity of gold and siiver, now so much deplo 

Inasmuch then, as the United States thus (intentionally or unconsciously) 
dictated Europe's course to that disturbance, my conviction is that present con- 
ditions in the world at lange warrant the assertion now of our ability to dictate 
Europe's immediate future policy for the restoration of that parity. Under this 
conviction, I therefore without the slightest hesitation commend as wise and 
timely and eminently patriotic the immediate adoption by our present Con- 
gress of unlimited free coinage for our present standard silver dollar, 

Nevertheless I concede the right of every man to his own, if different, opinion, 
and therefore I am for compromise which shall lead, with evident safet., to ex- 
actly like results: Say, require a Treasury purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of fine 
silver monthly at not exceeding $1 for 371} fine grains; the notes to issue for the 
same to be lawful money and receivable for customs and other public dues; 
the amount of said notes at any time outstanding not to exceed the cost of the 
silver coin and bullion reserved on hand for which the notes were isxued; the 
notes to be redeemable in coin; and of the purchased silver not less than 2.000, 000 
standard silver dollars monthly to be coined; but the remainder of the silver 
to be hoarded as bullion, at the discretion of the Secretary. Minor points of 
Treasury convenience are not necessary here to state, 

A fair remark as to this proposition is this, namely: If, upon the 
reserve of silver and possessing a hundred millions of gold, the United es 
can not maintain at par her own notes issued as lawful money, and redeemable 
in gold or gilver coin at Government option, then and in t case the Unit 
States can not be assumed to be able to maintain its notes at par u any other 

romise, be that promise their redemption in bullion at market price or some- 
ing more at ve. 

Respectfully submitted. 


May 29, 1890. ‘ 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE 
New York CHAMBER or COMMERCE, 


WM. P. Sr. JOHN, 


MebDuffle ys. Turpin. 


SPEECH 
H ON. bOUIS N TURPIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ; 


Wednesday, June 4, 1890, 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of McDuf- 
fie vs. Turpin, from the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama— 

Mr. TURPIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: By profession, occupation, and choice, I belong to that 
class little accustomed to speaking in public, I am and have always 
been a tiller of the soil, and have never attempted to argue a case. But 
I have thought, sir, that I ought not to sit idly by and see my people 
maligned, abused, and villified, and myself even placed in a false atti- 
tude, and say nothing whatever. Not that I expect to change a single 
vote on the other side; oh no, I have no such arrogant expeetations, 
but I want the Recorp-to show the facts, as many of them as can be 
stated in the short time allotted me, that the people may know the 
great wrong that is about to be perpetrated upon them. 
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Therefore, I simply desire, briefly and plainly, to state to the House 
what I know about this case, and I am perfectly familiar with it. 
This most unholy and unrighteous persecution is waged upon me by a 
man accustomed by long usage to conduct such partisan schemes, 
Years ago he assisted Judge Smith when he contested General Shelly’s 
seat in the Forty-seventh Congress; he was attorney for George H. 
Craig, in a contest in the Forty-eighth Congress, and this is the second 
contest he has made himself—why, Mr. Speaker, he is a professional 
in this business, a real Tichborne contestant. Henever ted to be 
elected, and made no effort to get votes, but being with the 
details of contested-election cases he eee long before the election, 
to contest my right to a seat in the Fifty-first and the record 
shows all the way through a deep-laid conspiracy for this purpose. 

But it seems trom the majority report this case is to be tried by the 
history of the district and upon the census, andit is claimed that the 
Fourth district of Alabama was set apart as a Republican district. No 
one, sir, denies that; but does it follow as a matter of fact because it 
was Republican sixteen years ago it is so noẽw? History is full of cases 
where a Congressional district has been made for the purpose of elect- 
ing a candidate ot certain polities which almost from the start has dis- 
appointed the expectations of its makers. People change their politics, 
and change the political condition of districts, States, and this great 
Government itself. 

This is true not of the white man alone, butof the negro also, and in 
this district we find that in 1874 the Republican majority was 14,946; 
in 1876 it was 9,446, but in 1880 it was Democratic by 2,651 majority. 
Or, being a Republican district, does it follow that the Republicans 
would vote for a man to represent them in Congress who was not con- 
sidered true to the party, one that had betrayed their confidence only 
two years before, and at a time when there was a serious breach inthe 
ranks of the Democratic party in his own county, the most serious that 
we have had in our State since it was redeemed from the possession of 
the scallawags and carpet-baggers in 1874? 

When opposition to the regular Democratic nominees was so bitter 
as to array father against son, and brother against brother, then where 
was this contestant? Do we find him on the side of the bolters from 
the Democratic county convention trying to aid in electing the inde- 

dent ticket, or heading a Republi movement to defeat them 
Both? Not at all. Why, we find him espousing the cause of the regular 
Democratic ticket, stumping the county in its interest. I mention 
this because the majority of the Committee on Elections seems to lay 
great stress upon his popularity with the Republicans in the district, 

He attempts to prove that he is popular with his party, but with the 
most signal failure, as the record shows. Why, who ever heard of an 
honest man going around proclaiming his honesty in order to prove the 
same? By their fruits ye shall know them.“ He was nominated in 
the dead of night with bolted doors by a convention called, not for the 

of nominating a candidate for Congress, but for the purpose of 
nomina! two delegates to the national convention at Chicago, and 
which was long before the assembling of the Republican State conven- 
tion in Alabama, an unusual and heretofore unheard-of transaction. 

This transaction occasioned bitter and wid d dissatisfaction all 
over the district, and Repu white and refused to support 
MeDnffie. There were “aside lican newspapers published in the 
district, both owned and edi by colored men, one of which never 
supported McDuffie, but opposed him throughout the whole campaign. 
The leading colored men in the Republican party in the district op- 
posed his election, and although they canvassed the district for Harri- 
son and Morton, they denounced the contestant as a trimmer and a 
trickster unworthy the support of Republicans, and urged their people 
wherever they went to vote for me. 

James K, Green, a colored man and a Republican, was an Inde- 
pendent candidate, and the testimony shows he withdrew about a 
week before the election, and withdrew in my favor; that he wrote all 
over the district beseeching his friends to vote forme. This man is an 
ex-member of the Alabama State senate, and, as my colleague, Mr. 
OATES, has said, one of the brightest men of the negro race in the State. 

J. J. Carmichael (colored Republican), a school-teacher and an in- 
telligent man, canvassed the district for me; went all over it, except 
one county, which he was prevented from canvassing by sickness. He, 
like many other Republicans, yoted for the Harrison electors, but voted 
for me for the Fifty-first Congress. He was one of the witnesses in 
this case, and I read part of his testimony: 

Q. What is your occu ion, and what is your politics? 

A. Tama 00) er, and I am a Republican. 

Q. Did not the majority of the negroes in Richmond beat vote for Turpin at 
the last election? 

4 Evo ak do on base your last answer? 

A. For the 8 ‘Alfred Hatcher, M. E. Edwards, W. C, Coleman, and 
myself canvassed that beat and voted and supported the Turpin ticket, and the 
men mentioned are the leading colored men in that beat, Coleman being the 
ccc 
voto ſor Zim instead of MoDuttie? = si Pa 

A. The first reason is that Mr. Turpin was favoring free schools for colored 
people; second, because he was a hi ff man; and third, because we didn't 
consider that McDuffie was nominated at all; and fourth, he, McDuffie, sup- 
ported the regular Democratic ticket in Lowndes County two years ago, and 


yore Sapin erus thought that he ought to have supported the Independent 
et. 


Q. Did you canvass the Fourth district before and up to the time of the last 
election and mingle largely with the colored voters all over the district, and 
have an opportunity to find ont how they felt as between Turpin and McDuffie, 
and how they 1 themselves as intending to vote? 

A. I did in all the counties in the district except Lowndes County, 

Was there not a general dissatisfaction throughout the entire district with 
— cna be did the colored people express themselves as intending to vote 
or in 

A. I found it this way in all of the counties that I went to. 

Q. What reasons did they give for this? 

A. The reasons that I have given above. 

Q. You have stated that Mr. in was a high-tariff man, and it was so under- 
stood among the colored e. Where did you get that information? 

A. For the reason that he wasa candidate for the nomination for in 
this district in 1882, and it was so announced in the Selma Times paper,and I 
have never seen it contradicted, and Hon. James K. Green, a inent Repub- 
lican who lives near Mr. Turpin, told me so, and it was told by us to the voters 


wherever we canyassed. 
Q. How many Republican newspapers are there published in the Fourth Con- 
gressional district at Alabama; give their names; and are they published by 


white or colored men? 


oes; it is a popular paper; circulates extensively. 
Q. Did the colunins of this paper throughout the cam show that there 
2 . dissatisfaction with McDuffie among the colored people of the 
A. It did, clear up to the election. 
Q. If you baveany of these copies of the Cyclone, please attach them as ex- 
hibits to ses answer, 
(The w tness now puts in 17 copies of the Cyclone, dated as follows.) a 


Q. State whether there was any Republican ticket in the field on the said 6th 
day of November, 1888, 5 that with J. V. Mebuffle's name on it for Con- 


dent, and for Representative, L. W. Turpin. I only saw about five or ten tickets 
with J. V. MeDuffie’s name on them. i issued seventy-five or eighty tickets. 


Cross- questioned: 


Q. During the said canvass did you not write a letter to J. V. McDuffie, and 
sign your brother Daniel's name to it, in which you offered to go to Wilcox 
County and canvass in his behalf, stating that you Kad everything solid in Rich- 
mond beat for him? ~ 
A. I did not. My brother Daniel and Peter Palmer came to my house at Rich- 
mond and eee to me a letter written by J. V. McDutiie, sa; „ please see 
J. J. Carmichael, at Richmond, and tell him to bold Richmond down for him. 
My reply to them was, “Iam not aJ. V. McDuffie man; there was nothing in 
Richmond I could hold down for him.“ Daniel said to me that J. V. MeDniffie 
said to tell you that he would “ give you $50 to canvass Allenton beat and Bon- 
ham beat,“ and I refused, 

Q. Who did write the letter, that to which I have called your attention, and 
who was presentat the conversation that you have related besides your brother? 

A. I don’t know who wrote the letter, and W. C. Coleman was present at the 
conversation you ask about. t 


J. H. Hawkins, another intelligent colored man and a Republican, 
testifies to the dissatisfaction with McDuffie, as follows: 


Q. What is your name, age, color, politica, and residence? 
A, J. H. Hawkins is my name; Iam about 30 years old; am a black man; I 
ama Republican, and I live in Selma, 


B * . + 
Q. Did you have any connection with the Republican party organization in 
1888; if so, what? 
A. Idid; 1 was a delegate to the county convention. 
Q. Were you s member of the executive committee? 
A. Ves, s. Fe until the 9th of May, when my time expired. j 


Q. wees ros selected as a delegate to the district convention? 

. I was not. 

„Where was that district convention held? 

. At the hall of the Daughters of Conference, in Selma, on Sylvan street. 
Were you there? 

I went to the door. 

Why did you not go in? 

. I couldn't get in unless I had a ticket. 

Q. Were none admitted except those who had tickets? 

A. That is what I was informed. 


poPperer 


convention ? 
& Dian e pou be them clai hat they had a righi in as delegates, 
z n't you hear them claiming t a right t. * 
eee uded because they had no tickets? l e e 
. say they had a right to go in and couldu't because they had 


no 

Q. How long was that convention in session before they announced that Me- 
Duftie had been nominated? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Wasn't it talked in the crowd that it was an attempt to nominate McDuflie 
secretly, and that was the reason you all was excluded; and did not many of 
them lare then that if he was nominated that the Republican party wouldn’t 
support him because it 3 am and believed by a majority 
of the Republicans of the di that he gone back on the Republicans in 
the State and county elections in Lowndes Coun: 

(Contestant objects to the above 3 

A. It was talked then and is talked yet it was an attempt to nominate 


. When the nomination of Judge MoDuftic was announced, didn’t it give 
wides and general dissatisfs among the icans voters of the 
eounty and district in which yon live, and didn’t such faction continue 
throughout the canvass for Congress in the district, and does it not still con- 


tinue? 
A. When the said nomination was made it did give such dissatisfaction as 
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pans andin Selma, and it continued through 
the canvass, and Feat ain . me. 
Q. Were youat tanner on Novemberi, 1888, held in Selma; if so, who were 
the candidates for Co: 
A. I was at said el — 1 — Mr, Turpin wag the Democratic candidate, and 
Mr. MoDufie was the re are candidate, 
— to tho colored voters there that day? 


2 = 35 in one see in the city, is it? 

Q. Now, whose name was on the tickets for Congress that you distributed? 

A. Mr. Turpin's. 

Q. 9 bere thero bated? other colored man distributing the same kind of tickets 
ma) ou distri 


y 
. One tom thay TA 
Q 22 o e 1. — vou distribute? 
distributed 
After you riche to the polls that day did you sce een fyes the voters to whom 
you distributed tickets vote them into ot -· bo so, about how many? 


* * 
Q Then you 8 the pase of ies voters to whom you issued those: tickets, 
from the way they talked to you, voted them, do you? 
(Contestant objects to the above question because the answer calls for the 
opinion a: of the witness, without showing any fact to base said oper opinion on.) 


Q. Did you have a conversation tion with J. H. McIiwain, chairman of the Demo- 


cratic executive committee of the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama, 
before the election in November last; and, if so, did you . 
tickets printed with the names of the Republican on them, and L. W. 


sap 


s name on them, for 


dissatisfaction in the Republi y against McDuffic you 
Betleved that a great many blicans would vote such a ticket? 
A. I had a conversation Frith Mr. J. H. Mellwaiu, as stated above; and I gave 


him the advice as farther stated in the question. 

And here is the testimony of another intelligent colored man, a Re- 
publican and a leader amongst his people: 

Cornelious J. Crocheron: 


Q. What is your name, color, and politics,and in what beat did you reside on 
get. 6th A7 2 of 3 
name is Corneliqus J. Crocheron; I am a colored man and a Republi- 
can; I Tyesided in Valley Creek beat, Dallas County, on the 6th of November last. 
there an election beld in said beat fora Congressman from the Fourth 
Congressional district of Alabama; and if so, who was the Democratic and He- 
publican candidates, and what part, if an 


did you take in said election? 
A, There was such an election; L. W. 


urpin was the Democratic candidate 
and McDuffie was the Republican 2 and I issued tickets to colored 
voters on that day. 


Q. Did you not uae tickets to the colored voters on that day; and were not 
the names of the Republican Presidential electors printed on said tickets — 
the name of L. W, Turpin as a We the i PEATS 1 

istri Al y of suid 


3 
e colored ee of bald sadn ‘and whether or not 


tickets 

great eagerness on the 7 45 of said colored voters 
said ticket as a means to express thei ction with the manner of and 
means by which McDuffie captured the nomination and their displeasure at his 
1 trades and methods in Lowndes County? 

A. I issued tickets to a colored voters on that day, and the ublican Presi- 
dential electors and L. W. in's name were printed on tickets; I is- 
sued about five hundred of these tickets, and I issued them to the said voters 
at their request, because they did not want to vote for McDuffie at all on ac- 
count of the way he had acted in Lowndes County; they were dissatisfied, and 
that is why they voted for L. W. ae 

Q. Is it not a fact that the said J. MeDuffie’s — of what is =e tre 
the Bourbon wing of the Democratic y in Lowndes County created dissa! 
isfaction with him ek a leader of the Republican throughout the altri, 
and is it not a fact that his support of the said ‘ocratic wing in Lowndes 
County created a split in the Spanien party in Dallas County, vag ing of 
which were his sup rs and the other being unalterably op him, and 
was not the > opposi ion composed of the rank and file of the — members 
ofthe Republican party, and was not the wing supporting him composed chiefly 
of 12 and men who are in politics for the purpose of making 


Y is a fact that the sald J. V. McDuffie’s support of what is known as the 
Burde bon wing of the Democratic party in Lawn, es County created great dis- 
satisfaction throughout the district, and it also created a splitin the Republican 
party in Dallas County, one wing of which said oppositio him and the other wing 


was unalterably opposed to him, and the said tion was com . the 

rank and file of the colored members of the Repub! eand sup- 

Bie pur him was composed of so-called leaders — men who are in al ſor 
e purpose ot making m 


Have you not been a 2 life-long Re oan. aoaea you not a leader of in- 
3 among your people, representing them in conventions and at times be- 
ing a member of your county and district executive committees, and are you 
not well acq ted with the oon sentiment and feelings of he colored 
people of your county and district 

have been a life-long Republican, andam a leaderofinfluence among my 
people, and I have represented them inconventions and have been member of 
county executive committee, and [am well acquainted with the political 
sentiment and feelings of the colored sope of my county and district, 
Q. a 3 me Selma cous oannes 3 mee 5 
ganso colored pie anı ents o ublican 
trines in — 25 r R * 


A. They 
Q. Hast not the Cyclone a large circulation among the colored le in this 
influence in — the po! litloats 


district, and does itnot have sentiment 
of the colored voters of this riot; and, while Repu — in n politics, did not 
the said r during the recent canvass oppo wi election of J. V. McDuffie 
and counsel the colored voters of said d to vote the 8 national 
ticke = to he go the best man for Cong 


tical 
him? n 
circulation in this district and it has poi rere on in shap- 
ing the political sentiment of the colored voters of this and, while Re- 
publican in polities, that r did oppose the election of J. . McDuffie and 
counsel the colored voters of the d ct to vote the national Republican ticket, 
but to vote for the best man for Congress regardless of what ee itical party 755 
belonged to; and 8 t know whether it supported Mr. Turpin or not, but it 
r bot sa ‘support J. V. MeDuffie. 
the editor of that paper a Republican, and has he not been a life- 
lone 8 is he not recognized by all classes, black and white, as being 
a representative man of his people in virtue and intelligence? 


A. 1 has been all his life; and he is so looked 
upon by all classes. 


* * * * . . 


P RERE ASS A 
Q. You have said that you were a member of the Republican county execu- 
tive committee of Dallas County. What beat did you represent, and what time 
did you so represent it? 
A. I represented Valley Creek beat, and it was in 1888. 
2 How long were you on that committee? 
- Two years. 8 


Redirect eos 


Q. Is it not a fact that n: every colored ublican of influence, ability, 
= rz gre in Dallas ¢ voice was o; to the nomination and elec- 
on o 


unty, 

The record bristles with such testimony, and yet the chairman of 
the Committee on Elections insists that all the colored men supported 
McDufñe, and tries this case by the history of the disrict and by the 
census, 

Why, the report of the majority of the committee begins by quoting 
not only the vote of the Fourth district but also the Tenth Census, and 
the chairman of the committee who made the report, not being satisfied 
with the Tenth Census, antici with the wisdom of Solomon and 
the foreknowledge of a sage, Eleventh Census also, and proceeds to 
enlighten the House by informing it how many more white and how 
many more colored men live in that district now than ten ago. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, any man who knows anything about the develop- 
ment of the great State of Alabama knows that the negroes have re- 
moved from the Black Belt by thousands to North Alabama, where 
they have gone to engage in making iron and digging coal in that por- 
tion of the State. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. A good many of them have gone to Mississippi. 

Mr. TURPIN. Yes, great piace 4 of them have gone to Mississippi. 
When we are afflicted by bad crops hundreds of them go off to Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. 

Som Mr. Speaker, if this case is to be tried by the Eleventh Cen- 


1 Mr. CRISP. If itis, you had better postpone it until after we get 
the census returns. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TURPIN. Why, yes; it would seem at least a little fairer, but 
what is the use? The Committee on Elections have made it to suit 
themselves and the occasion. 

But, Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as it is to be tried by the census—and the 
Eleventh Census, at that—I submit some figures from statistics sent 
me a few days since by the register of vital statistics of the city of 
Selma, Dr. J. A. McKinnan (who, by the way, is a Republican), show- 
ing the ratio per thousand, annual, of births and deaths for the months 
of January, February, March, and April, of the present year, of the 
two races in that city: 


RIRTHS. DEATHS. 
Per cent, 
0 Whites . ebe . 
Colored... ä bigis a. Sheo Colored. — — sue 91.46 


How Tal those proportions affect the census in ten years? Ileave 
it, sir, for the sage of Bloomington to figure on, and then, perhaps, he 
will abandon the idea of trying this ease on the Eleventh Census. But 
enough, sir, of the testimony of the district. Let us review 
briefly the action of the contestant at some of the precincts in the 
various counties, which shows conclusively the existence of this con- 
spiracy with which I have charged him. Take my own county, Hale, 
with which I am familiar, at my home box at Newbern, where I live. 
He charges, in his notice of contest, as follows: 

66, That at precinct No. 5, called Newbern, in said county and district, at the 
day and at the election aforesaid, all the inspectors were your friends; thatthe 
Republicansin said precinct refused to vote and did not vote; that there are not 
over sixty Democrats living in the precinet, and that there were not that num- 
ber (sixty) of ballots cast there that day; yet these friendly oe of yours, 
in order 3 our interest and to defeat me, certified you had received at 

ots and myself none, 


this precinct 
Tena iat in this contest, insist that the vote as returned and counted for you 
from this preeinct be thrown out and counted for not hing. 


The returns gave Turpin 215 votes and McDuffie none, the Harrison 
electors 83, the Cleveland electors 131, and 1 for the Prohibition ticket. 

Now here is a direct charge of stuffing the ballot-box by the inspect- 
ors right at my home, the place of all others I should certainly 
attack if I was contesting a member’s seat and bad made such 
gross charges against it. But what does he do? The law allowed him 
forty days to take direct testimony, and ten for rebutting testimony. 
He took testimony during the first forty days at Greensborough, only 9 
miles from Newbern, at Uniontown, 10 miles distant, and at Marion, 
14 miles distant, but examined not a single witness as to Newbern. Is 
it not reasonable to suppose that if there had been any truth in his 
allegations that he could have found at least one witness who would 
have testified he voted for him? The poll-list was at his disposal. 

Lask you, gentlemen of the other side, what you would have done 
had you been in contestant's place? After the eighty days had expired 
and during the ten days allowed him for taking rebutting ppg’ 
he puts one witness on the stand, Jack Saunders, a man that did no 
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vote at all, and he is made to swear that the colored people opened a 
separate poll of their own; that two colored men took down. their 
names, but does not say who they were. I shall insert all of this man’s 
testimony in the record. 

J. H. Saunders, being called by the contestant and sworn, deposes and 
says as follows: 


Q. Whatis your name, age, occupation, and where [were] you on the 6th day 
November last? 2 
A. My name is J. H. Saunders; I am thirty-four years of ago; I am a school- 
teacher; i was in Newbern, Hale County, on the 6th day of November last. 
Q. Was there an election in Newbern on that day; and, if so, for what pur- 
? 


A. Yes, sir; there wasan election in Newbern for en 

Q. Were you present at the polls or near there; if so, how long? 

A. I was present at the polls where the colored people voted that day; I was 
there an hour or two. 

Q. Were you not around there nearly all day? 

A. Off and on nearly all day. > 

Q. About how many white voters are there in Newbern precinct? 

A. I can not tell; Ido not know. 

Q. Is there over 75 voters? Give me your best judgment as to the number. 

A. There might be 75 and there might be over. 

Q. Did the white folks open a poll there that day? 


A, Yes, sir; they did. 
Q. Did the colored voters vote at the polls opened by the white folks? 
there, but the largest crowd yoted be- 


A. There might have been some vo! 
low Louder's store; two colored men took down the names, 

Q. What did the colored people say about voting at the other box? 

A. They got mad because there was no supervisor there and would not vote 


For whom did the colored voters of that precinct want to vote for, McDuffie 
or n? 

A. A large majority wanted to vote for McDufiie. 

Q. About how many colored voters do you know voted at the Democratic 
box? 


A, There was not many that I saw. 

Q. Did you see any vote there? 

A. I did not see any vote there. 

Q Is it not a fact that a great majority of the colored voters of Newbern beat 
are Republicans and vote the Republican ticket; and was not J. V. McDuffie 
their choice as Congressman? 

A. They were on the election day. 

Q. About how many colored men do you [know] who live in Newbern beat 
who vote the Democratic ticket ? 

A. I do not know exactly how many are there in all; Ido not know of more 


than five or six. 
J. H. SAUNDERS. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Did the Harrison electors receive any votes at that 

recinct? 
. Mr. TURPIN. Yes; 83 for the Harrison electors and 131 for the 
Cleveland electors, 215 for Turpin, and none for McDuffie. My recol- 
lection is that in the whole district McDuffie ran about 3,000 votes 
behind the Harrison electors. 

Mr. Speaker, do you not kgow and does not every honest man know 

hat if the ballot-box at Newbern had been stuffed with 150 or 160 
fraudulent ballots it could have been proven by summoning some of 
the parties named on the poll-list, who, if they had not voted, would 
have said so? 

The testimony of Jack Saunders is all there is about this box, yet 
the majority report of the committee says: At this box there was 
no Republican inspector or supervisor and the Republicans refused to 
vote, but the Democratic inspectors counted them as if they had 
voted.” Where did the writer of that report get that information? 

1 know the three men who acted as inspectors at that election. P. 
C. Jones is a colored man, and he isa Republican—a leading one at 
that—he is a man of influence in his party and a good stump speaker; 
I have beard him make many a Republican speech. He voted for the 
Harrison electors, so he told me, but said he could not and did not 
vote for McDuffie. If there was no Federal supervisor it was the fault 
of thecontestant, for the chief supervisor is a Republican and has always 
made appointments to suit his party friends in this district. But this 
most wonderful report in many places says, The inspectors were all 
Democrats,” when there is nothing more to sustain such allegations 
than there is at this precinct. - 

I call your attention to the strange conduct of the contestant in an- 
other precinct with which I am familiar, Scott’s precinct, Perry County, 
where I was raised. The contestant in this case took the stand twice in 
his own behalf, and he swore that he was unusually strong and particu- 
larly popular in this precinct, giving asa reason that a great many colored 
people had, a few years ago, moved over there from where he lived in 
Lowndes County, with Judge Smith. Itis a fact that a great number 
of colored people came with Judge Smith over there from Lowndes 
County, and they are there yet. It is alsoa fact that they all voted 
for me. Now, what does he do at this poll, after all this swearing in 
his own behalf? He claims 261 votes more than the returns give him; 
he examines several witnesses, but not one of his friends from Lowndes. 
Uniontown is another precinct near where I live and with which I am 
familiar. 


At this inct the legally appointed inspectors were T. G. Fowler, 


T. S. Heylton, and Peter Jackson; two Democrats and one Republican. 
They were all present, and opened the polls promptly at 8 o’clock on the 
morning of election at the office of Squire Christian, in the business 
part of the town, where elections had been held for a dozen years or 
more. The election was regularly conducted according to law and re- 
turns correctly made to the sheriff of the county, showing the vote to 
be 2 for McDuffie, and 201 forme. No dispute about the honesty of 


the returns from this box, yet the committee count 953 votes for Me- 
Duffie. Where do they find them? Why, just as they have found 
many more and counted for the contestant in this case. 

Dr. J. H. Houston and twe or three negroes testify that they held 
another election (an election of their own) at Houston’s office, an out- 
of-the-way praco in the suburbs of the town. They had no more right 
to open polls or hold an election there that day than citizens of France 
or Portugal had, and any tickets or ballots banded in at that office 
can no more constitute a legal yote than if thrown upon the ground. 

But the committee say there is some dispute about the hour of open- 
ing the polls. The laws of Alabama require the inspectors to be on the 
ground promptly at 8 o’clock in the morning, and that the polls shall 
be opened at each voting place between the hours of 8 and 9 o'clock, 

Let us see what the record says about this, There were six witnesses 
examined by my attorneys. Colonel Fowler, T. S. Heylton, and Peter 
Jackson, the three inspectors, all testify that the polls were open ex- 
actly at 8 o’clock. J. J. Brown, J. M. Jeffries, R. W. Nicolson—I will 
not read all this testimony-—— 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TURPIN. I ask unanimous consent to proceed. 

Mr. COMSTOCK. I hope unanimous consent will be given. 

Mr. ROWELL. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. TURPIN. About fifteen minutes, possibly twenty minutes. 

Mr. ROWELL, Iask unanimous consent that the gentleman have 
fifteen minutes more in which to close his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TURPIN. Mr. Speaker, as I have said, I will not read all this 
testimony, but without objection will insert it in the RECORD. 

Testimony of Col. T. G. Fowler: 


Q. What is your name, age, occupation, and residence, and how long have 
you resided there? 

A. My name is Theophilus G. Fowler; Iam sixty years old, and Iam a life 
ont fire insurance agent; I reside in Uniontown, and haye resided there since 


Q. State whether or not you held an official position in general or national 
election held in Uniontown on the 6th day of November, 1588, and, it so, what 
position did you hold? 

A. 1 did hold an official position in said election. I was one of the inspectors 
of said election. I, Peter Jackson, and Thos. S, Hylton were the three inspect- 
orsappointed by the officers authorized by the laws of Alabama, namely: The 
judge of probate, sheriff, and clerk of the circuit court, of the county of Perry, 
to appoint inspectors, I and the others were duly notified according to law of 
our appointment as such inspectors, Ed. Glass was appointed returning officer 
by the authorities hereinbefore named, whose duty it was to appoint such re- 
turning officer, and as such he acted in that election. 

Q. Who were the other election officers? 

A. They were Thomas S. Hylton and Peter Jackson were the other inspect- 
ors; John M. Jeffers and Bernard Harwood were clerks, and Ed. Glass was 
returning officer, 

Q. State ifany of the inspectors were Republican. I so. who? 

A. Peter Jackson was the colored inspector and he was a Republican. 

Q. At what hour was the polls opened on the morning of the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1888, and at what place? 

A. The polls was opeued punctually at § o'clock at the office of J. B. Christian. 

Q. Where is said office located? 

A. Near the center of the business portion of the city. 

Q. State whether or not said office is the usual voting place in said city, 

A. All the general elections within my memory have been held at that place, 
with one or two exceptions. 

Q. State all the circumstances in reference to opening the polls on the 6th of 
November last. 

A. When I first reached the polling place that morning I wentacross the street 
and compared my watch with the regulator of J. C. Walsh, the city jeweler; it 
was one-quarter to § o'clock; in a few moments the other election officers were 
on the ground together; we roped up a rope barrier leading to the window 
through which the ballots were delivered, which was completed a few minutes 
before S o’clock a. m.; punctually at 8 o'clock a. m. the polls were opened by 
proclamation, I know this to be a fact, for I had my watch in my hand at the 
time. 


Testimony of T. S. Hylton: 


Int. What is your name, age, and occupation, and where did you reside on 
November 6, i888? 

A. Thomas S. Hylton; age forty-two; am a farmer; I residedin Uniontown, 
Perry County, Alabama, on November 6, 1888. $ 

ug Were you a qualified elector of Uniontown beat at that time? 

A. Iwas. 

Int, Was there a general or national election held in Uniontown on that day; 
and if so, were you ever one of the officers of the election? 

A. There was a general election held there on that day, and I was one of the 
inspectors of the election. 

Int. Were you or not appointed inspector of election for Uniontown beat by the 
5 es authorized by law to appoint inspectors? 

. I was. 

Int. At whattime was the polls opened in Uniontown on that day, and where 
were they opened? 2 

A. They were opened in eee at 8 o'clock a. m., on Novem- 
ber 6, 1888, and were opened at the usual voting place, namely, Christian's office. 

Int. Now, are you certain that the polls were opened there promptly at 8 
o'clock a. m.? x 

A. I came by the jeweler’s, Mr. Walsh’s, store on my way to open the pous 
and then examined his regulator, finding that it was five minutes before § 
o'clock. I then went across the street to Christian's office, where the polls were 
to be opened, which office was about 75 feet trom the jeweler's, and the polls 
were immediately opened. I am certain the polls were opened there at 8 o’clock 
a.m. The ropes were stretched around the polls when I got there, 

Int. Who were the other inspectors appointed by the officers authorized by 
law to appoint inspectors? 

A. T. G. Fowler and Peter Jackson, colored. Ed. Glass was the appointed 
returning officer, 

Int. Were all the inspectors present at the polls at 8 o'clock a. m. on Novem- 
ber 6, 1888, at Christian's office? 

A. They were, 

Int. Did notall of them acton that day? 

A. They did. 
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Testimony of J. J. Brown: _ 


Int. What is your name, age, occupation, and residence, and how long have 
bra ae 3 J. Bro is forty-three year pation, 
y name is James J. wn; my age is fo: years; my occu’ 

t and postmaster; reside in Uniontown; resided in U town beat 
ever since 1880, 

Int. Was there a national election held on the 6th day of November last; and, 
ifso, who were the candidates for Congress at that election? 

A. There was such an election held there on that day. J. V. MoDuflle, Repub- 
lican, and L. W. Turpin, Democratic candidate, were candidates for poe 4 tee 

Int. At what place in Uniontown was said election held on that day, and how 
far was it from your place of business to the 

A. Said election was held at Christian’s office on that day, which place was 
about 75 feet from my place of business and the post-office. 

Int. At what hour on the 6th of November last was the mail train going east 
due at Uniontown? 

A. It was due at Uniontown at 8.50 a. m, 

Int. At what hour that morning and under that schedule was the mail-bag 
mtg Nea 725 you to the carrier, whose duty it was to deliver it to the route agent 
on the train? 

A. We delivered it to the mail-carrier on that day at 8.20 a. m, 

Int, When the mail was delivered by you to the carrier on that morning were 
the polis open in Uniontown at Christian's office, and was the election pro- 


gressing? 

A. Prior to the time I delivered the mail-bag to the carrier on that day I heard 
the announcement made that the polls were open. 

Int. When did you reach the post-office on t morning? 

A. Iam certain that it was by or before 6 o'clock a. m. 

Int. Did you or not on that morning, prior to8 o'clock a. m., see T. G. Fowler, 
Peter Jackson, or Tom Heyiton at or about Christian's office? 

A. I saw T. G. Fowler prior to that time; he came to my store to get some 
small rope, he said, for ere of making a rope barrier around the polls. 

Int. State whether T, G. Fowler asked you to allow your porter, Robert Smith, 
who was the mail-carricr, to assist him in making the rope barrier around the 
polls; and, if so, did he assist him? 

A, My recollection is he did ask him, and that he did so assist him. 


Testimony of J. M. Jeffries: 


Q. At what hour were the polls open on that day? 

A, The polls were publicly declared open at 8 o'clock a, m. 

Q. Do you know when the oath was administered to John Smith, as super- 
visor for the United States, by Esquire Nicolson, notary public, on the morning 
of the 6th of November, 1888? 2 

A. I did not see John Smith myself, but heard him in Esquire Nicolson's ofice 
about 9 o'clock a. m., after the polls were open and the voting was going on. 
Esquire Nicolson’s office adjoins the room in which the election was being held. 

Q. Where was the election held on the 6th of November, 15887 

A. At J. B. Christian's office, in the business portion of the town, and on the 
main street, 

Q. Where are the elections usually held in said precinct? 

A. At the said Christian's office. 

Q. Where is the office of Dr. J. H. Houston situated? 

A. It is situated in the extreme eastern portion of the city, just within the cor- 
porate limits, 


From testimony of Peter Jackson: 


Personally appeared before me, R. W. Nicolson, notary public aud commis 
sioner, Peter Jackson, who being first duly sworn to speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, says as follows: 

Q. What is your color, name, and age, and where do you reside? 

A. I am a colored man, and I am forty-two years old, and my name is Peter 
Jackson; I reside in Uniontown beat. 

Were you or not an inspector at the general election held in Uniontown 
preciñot on November 6, 1888; and, if so, were you or not appointed by the 
county officials? 

A. I was an inspector at such election, and was appointed as the Republican 
inspector by those authorized by law to appoint the election officers. 

Q. Are you or not a Republican? ' 

6 he at te did ith th her i h th la 

w me you, w other inspectors, reach the polling ce 
or the place where the election was held? * aa * 

A. I was there and so were the other es at ten minutes before 8 a.m. 
on the morning of the 6th of November, 1888. We then put up the rope bar- 
riers, which occupied five or six minutes. 

Q. How long after the ropes were put up before the polls were opened ? 

A. The polls were immediately opened, it being then 8 o'clock a. m. exactly. 
The announcement that the polls were open was made promptly at 8 o’cloc 
n. m. on the public street in front of the polling place. 

Q. At what place was the polls opened on that day? 

A. At the place where elections are usually heid, namely, at the office of 
. Christian, on the main street of the town. 

Are you positive that the polls were declared opened promptly at8 o'clock 
n. in.? 

A. Iam. 

State whether any voters were rejected on that day. Aud it so, were they 
white or black? 

A. Yes; several white men were rejected because they had not been in the 
beat quite long enough, They del themselves Democrats. 

2. State whether any colored men who offered to vote on that day were re- 
jected. 


4 
that doy ? 

A. All knew it; a great many colored people were on the streets in hearing 
da ni announcement was made that the polls were opened; everybody 
new it. 

Q. What part of the city was the voting orelection held? 

A. At the most publie place in town; in the business portion, and on the 
main strect of the city. 

Q. Did you or not know that the polls were opened elsewhere in sald city? 

A. Idid not until late in the day, 

Did J. H. Houston, John Smith, offer to vote at the polls where yon were 
an tor, or did you sce any of them about the polls on that day? 

A. They did not offer to vote on that day. nor did I see any of them about the 
polls on that T I heard that John Smith was there to be sworn about 9 
o'clock, but I did not see him, 

Q. Do you know Col. T. G. Fowler, of Uniontown; and if so, how long? 

A. Ido know him and have known him about thirty years. 
oe 5 not, occupied a prominent place in the county since you have 

own him 

A. He bas been a publio man, and prominent for many years; he has repre- 
sanoa Perry Pago in the State Legislature, and has been a member of several 

ate conventions. 
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ice? 


Phere were none; all voted without objection. 
Was it not known to all that the polls were opened al Christian's office on 


In what part of the city is Dr. J. H. Houston's office situated? 
He „ on the extreme eastern limit of the town, 


t. 
. Q Have you ever known an election to be held at Dr. J. H. Houston's office? 
A. Lhave never ae pd gies to be held there; all of the elections baye 

The holding of this outside poll by Houston and a few unreliablene- 
groes, without warrantof law, was a part of the programme, part of the 
conspiracy to assist McDuffie in this contest. Why, sir, this same Dr, 
Houston was appointed one of the United States supervisors of election 
for Uniontown precinct and resigned. I do not remember whether the 
record shows this or not. I had considerable difficulty in getting tran- 
scripts of the appointment of United States supervisors and my recol- 
lection is I received them too late for thisto appear with the testimony. 

But I have it here on my desk and it shows that Houston 
on the 29th of October; refused to serve, and notified J. W. Dimmick, 
chief supervisor, who then appointed John Smith in his place. On the 
6th of November, about a week after this, we find him acting as self- 
constituted inspector and judge of election, with no commission, no au- 
thority to act in that capacity whatever. A few months later we find 
him on the stand a witness in this case, and he swears that at his box 
McDuffie received 953 votes. J. W. Stewart, one of the n Who 
assisted Houston at this election, swears MeDuffie received 1,153. A 
ſew days later we find him neglecting his practice aud acting as at- 
torney for McDuffie in this contest, later on we find his son is made 
postmaster at Birmingham, Ala. 

Why, gentlemen, before I came here I had thought this contest an 
insult to the Republican party, but about this it seems I was mistaken. 
[Laughter.] It is truly said. bought knowledge is the best.” By 
such counting as this, as my distinguished friend from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp] has said, you can overturn 50,000 as easily as you have set 


aside 13,000 majority.“ Chief Supervisor Dimmick can revise his list 
of supervisors and nothing is said aboutit. Ob, no! nothing whatever. 
He is a good Republican. But when the same thing is done (the list of 


inspectors is revised) by the county board in Lowndes you howl and 
say it is an unheard-of proceeding. ‘‘ First pluck the beam out of thine 
own eye.“ The Lowndes County board give good and sufficient reasons 
for the few changes made in their revision of inspectors (because they 
declined to serve, or said they preferred not to serve). $ 

The same reason is given by Mr. Dimmick, in this transcript I now 
hold in my hand, for the changes made by him in supervisors. And 
the same, the very same, reason that prompted Dr. Houston to decline 
to act as a United States supervisor at Uniontown is the reason that 
prompted the negro school-teachers in Lowndes not to act with the 
regular and legally appointed officers of election. That was, that they 
might go off and hold elections by themselves, as Houston did in Perry 
County, and as these negro school-teachers did all over the county of 
Lowndes, and return thousands of illegal votes for McDuffie. I call 
your especial attention to one of these outside boxes, because it was at 
a county seat, and the laws of Alabama designate and provide a place 
at county seats where all elections are tobe held. At Hayneville, the 
county seat of Lowndes County, the Republicans held one of these out- 
side elections, and the committee count 272 of these kind of votes for 
the contestant, although the law of Alabama is explicit and says elec- 
tions held at county seats are to be held in the court-house. 

All this was done by partisan friends to support a weak candidate. 
In order to bolster up his case and make something like a show of his 
vaunted popularity this contestant took testimony in this county and 
near his own home surreptitiously during the forty days allowed me 
for taking testimony, and when the ten days allowed him by law for 
taking rebutting testimony only, he puts two or three notaries public 
on the stand, and they produce a number of printed forms, affidavits 
signed by as many ignorant negroes, who could not read a ballot, asevi- 
denced by their signing their names to these ready-made affidavits by 
a cross-mark, giving me no opportunity to cross-question them, or even 
to ask if the affidavits had ever been read tothem. How was this con- 
test conducted in the county of Wilcox—acounty of more than 5,000 
qualified electors ? 

I cite a few instances, Take the precinct of Prairie Bluff in that 
county. The returns give Turpin 245, McDuffie 14 votes. He claims 
at this box 241 votes. Ile examined two witnesses from there—L. J. 
Sykes and Granville Bennett. 

Now, I willask any honest man on the other side of the House: If 
yon were contesting for a seat in Congress, and claimed 241 at a pre- 
cinct where the returns only gave you 14, would you, could you, be 
satisfied with examining only two witnesses? Would you not try to 
get at least fifteen electors to swear that they voted for you, and thus 
show a falsification of thereturns? But thechairman of the Committee 
on Elections says we expected them to examine 18,000 voters. Wedid 
not expect anything like that, but where the returns gave the contestant 
only 9 or 11 or 13 and he claimed from 188 to 245 (and as the Com- 
mittee on Elections have counted for him, and the majority in this 
House intend to count for him) he would at least have found a rea- 
sonable number of electors to swear they voted for him. 

‘These two witnesses testify that they distributed and saw voted 240 
MeDufñe tickets. My attorney examined all three of the inspectors 
(two Democrats and one Republican). They swear the election was 
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fair, legal, and honest. They also prove that, within their knowledge, 
Sykes and ep oo did not distribute tickets that day; and yet, in the 
face of this ey, the Committee on Elections change the returus 
and give Mobattie 1 and graciously leave me 13 votes. Verily, it 
seems that the other side of this House concede to the ority of the 
Elections Committee that divinity which doth hedge a king.“ 

Here is another instance of the gross mistakes of the committee: 
Geese Bend precinct returns give me 190, and McDuffie 15 votes. He 
claims 192, and examined only two witnesses, who swear to the same 
old story’’—they issued and saw voted 192 McDuffie tickets. These 
witnesses were examined in the absence of my counsel, and swear this 
in answer to leading questions, and the Committee on Elections count 
172 votes for contestant, and, with charity that ‘‘ surpasseth all under- 
standing,“ give me 9. Cardinal virtues, ‘‘ Faith, Hope, and Charity.“ 

Faith inthe ‘‘ni hope in the Committee on Elections, and charity 
to vote a mocrat out whenever opportanity offers. ‘Truly is 
it said, But the greatest of these is charity.” 

I cite yon only one more in this county, but the record is full of 
them.. Canton precinct returns give to McDuffie 11 votes, and to me 
223. McDuffie claims 188; examines only one witness, J. W. Durgans. 
He swears in his examination that McDuffie received 188 votes and 
Turpin about 25; that he was 75 yards away from the polls; that he 
kept a tally and saw the voters deposit McDufiie tickets with the in- 
spectors. , 

On cross-examination he was asked: 


. — can not swear, then, that the electors who had shown you their tickets 
wees single one of them, either in the hands of the inspectors or in the 


. No, sir. 


. You can kaate, then, that J. V. MeDuſlie received more than one vote 
* , can you? 
Fo, sir. 


And on this testimony the Committee on Elections give contestant 
188 votes, and with proverbial magnanimity give me 11. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, in this county even the carpet-baggers and scal- 
ae would not support McDuffie. 
J. Bonner swears there are ten or twelve white Republicans liv- 
ing in the county; that half of them live in Camden (the county seat), 
that they not only made no canvass for McDuffie, but not a single 
white Republican in the town voted for him. 
If there is no objection, I shall insert Mr. Bonner’s testimony in the 


RECORD: 
TESTIMONY OF W. J. BONNER. 


Q. What is your age? 
twenty- 


A. Iam 
Q. Where do you reside? 
A. I reside in , Ala. 
Q. . 3 tion do you now hold in Wilcox County, Ala., and how 
ve you 
* 1 hae been clerk of the circuit court ever since the August election, 1880. 
2 7 de vou not always been a pronotneed Democrat? 
ve. 
Q. Were you or not re-elected as clerk of the circuit court at the August elec- 
tion, 1886? 
A. I was. 
Q What vote did you receive at the mn wok election, Peg as said clerk? 
I received over 4,000 votes at said election as said cler 
9 Do you or not as said clerk assist in — the . elections 
in ae County, Alabama? 


Alabama, can the county? 

A. I have canvassed said county on two 

Q. Are adie not well acquainted with the . — said county 2 hold- 
ing the position that you now hold and — acd the laat eight 

A. Lam. I know pearly every respectable citizen in Wilcox coma Ala- 

Q: 233 read the list of eee at the November election, 1888, that is at- 

to the deposition of J, J. Hawthorne, and marked Exhibit —. Have you 

done so? 

A. I have, 

Q. What is the character of the Democratic inspectors on said list and their 
social standing? 

a ben the very best. 


8 or not among the best men in their respective communities, and 
dar stand above reproach as law-abiding citizens and honest men? 
3 among the rapi ong and they do stand above reproach as 
citizens and honest me 
ut wmany white Republicans are there in Wileox County, Alabama? 
over ort 
not about half of said white Republicans live in Camden beat? 


or not the white or colored Republicans make a canvass in Wilcox 
Iabama, for McDuffie? 


a 


rere 
7875 


© 
Be 


erg 
pi: 


of November, 1888 

fie ia G white Republican voted on the 6th day of November, 1888, 
is the leading colored Republican in Wilcox County, Alabama’? 
ep tak Lock. 


Was Elbert W. Lock a e e to = PRAN Republican convention in 
Chicago that nominated Ge 


Q. Was he or not on the blican electoral ticket in this State in 1881. 
when 8 Blaine was the can candidate for President? 


A. He 
Q. Did the the said Elbert W. Lock vote for said McDuffie at the November elec- 


erekp 
82 
a 


Did you have any get ren floral ven Bo pon salma ge ged 
of November, 1888; if so, where was it and what did he 


A. Idid have a conversation with him at his shoe-shop on the 6th day of No- 


vember, FF part in theelection; that he was 


N it not 1a eg Spey the white oon de and the colored people 
ia tin 8 County, Alabama, —— would A be clocked elected President and 
in would be elected . from the Fourth Congressional district 
in 3 1838? 
Q. In what place was the election held in Camden beat at said November, 
IS8S, election? 
A. In the office of circuit clerk. 
2 12 were out of your office all day November 6, 188. were you not? 
w 
y 2 ion you near the voting place? 


aa mas you see Henry Fairly and John Montgomery distributing tickets on 
t 
A. I did not. . 
Q. —— not the colored voters allowed to vote as they please? 
A. Nes. 
2 How many white Democratic voters in Camden beat? 
Between 165 to 175. = 

& Have there not always been a large number of colored Democratic voters 
in 89 beat? 

* 


Q. Have not the number of colored Democratie voters increased from year to 
year = the Democrats elected their ticket in 1880? 
A. 


W. J. BONNER, 

This testimony shows that the white men who had before this been 
acting with the Republican party not only failed to vote for MeDuffle, 
but refused or neglected to vote for Presidential electors, 

They know, sir, and the intelligent colored men in the South have 
learned to know, what party is responsible for the money famine that 
has so long impoverished the American farmer; they know what party 
has legalized fraud by contracting the currency; they know what party 
is responsible for the constant increase of millionaires and paupers— 
the great enemies of republican institutions; they know that the Re- 
publicau party has never been the poor man’s friend. They have 
turned from you and will continue to turn away from you, because 
they not only know, but they realize the truth, and know what is to 
their best interest. 

Wilcox is not the only county in the district where white Repub- 
licans have changed; it isso all over the five counties that compose 
the Fourth Alabama district. In Hale, my own county, I know of 
only one white man that votes the Republican ticket, and he is per- 
fectly incompetent to organize a beat meeting, 

I read from the testimony of one of the witnesses for the contestant, 
acolored man, Dick Crook, who in the good old days of carpet-bag 
rule was himself quite an active politician: 


2 How many white Republicans are there living in a county? 
. Bill White Jones is one; the only one that I know. 

. Were you living in this county some Png when Dr. Blackford 
was judge of the probate court. and George M.D was solicitor, and Bill 
vee tax assessor, or not? 

r, 

Q. State how many white Republicans were living in this county at that time, 
as well as you can remember, 

A. I know of thirteen or fourteen Republicans at that time. 

Q. What office did Mr, Joseph Adkins hold in this county at that time, and 
what office did Mr, Frank Harris hold, and what officedid Mr. Burrel Johnston, 
Mr. V. Gayle Snedecor, Mr. Sam Briggs? 

A. Mr. Joseph Adkins, was county treasurer, Frank Harris was high sheriff, 
Mr. Burrel Johnston was tax-collector, Mr. Snedecor was register, Mr. Sam 
4 was Sapu sheriff. 

bloga they all ; sitea on — 4 — Republican ticket? 10 ‘saat 
e best of m. a en ey were, ex Sam riggs, appoin 
tne . und V. Gagle save soa — i TE z 

Q. Is it not a fact that after the Democrats redeemed the State by the election 
of George S. Houston governor that all of the above-named parties went over 
to the Democratic party? 

A. Yes, sir; they all went over to the Democratic party. 

Q. Is it nota fact that Mr. Ike R an, John Ryan, Mr. Stevens, and Marion 
Johnson went over to the Democratic party, too? 

A. Yes, sir; they went over to the Democratic party. 

Q. Is it not a fact that é M. Daskin, Dr. Blackford, and Major Spann 
moved out of the county after rge S. Houston was elected aer 

A. Ves, sir; they moved away. 

Where, then, is the Republican party of the Fourth Alabama district 
if the same percentage of change from Republicanism to Democracy is 
applied to the colored vote? 

You gentlemen of the other side figure and count it as you please. 
You have already determined tocount me out, but I shall appeal to the 
people, and the people will vindicate and return me to the Fifty-second 
Congress. ic, penne One of the illustrious characters of this coun- 
try has said, Tou can fool all the people part of the time; you can fool 
part of the people all the time; but you can not fool all the people all the 
time.“ You can, as you are going to do, count ſor the contestant the 
illegal votes at preeinets where double elections were held in violation 
of law, but in pursuance of the plan of conspiracy ad by the con- 
testant and his partisan friends. Count the so-called votes returned 
by men not officers of the election—in no manner officers—men in no 
way authorized to open polls, to receive or count a ballot, accept as 
proof witnesses clandestinely examined for contestant in the time al- 
lowed by law for me to take my testimony—do all this, as you are 
about to, and will do. Then announce to the world that the American 
Congress enact, but do not obey the law, and the people will read your 
decision with the same degree of consolation that the farmers of the 
Northwest now read the mortgages on their homes by the light of burn- 
ing corn. 
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Con mose poini, Me: Speaker: It is alleged as a reason for contest- 
ant’s not examin 


County to which I have alluded did he ever summon more than three 

or four witnesses. The record shows he had a legal right to com- 
ares the taking of testimony atter the 14th day of January, of which 
he availed himself in Dallas County, yet he never examined a witness 
in Wilcox until the 31st of January, seventeen days atter. He did not 
commence in Hale until the 25th day of January, and in Perry even 
later than that. This argument of want of time is as flimsy and un- 
sound as many others that have heen advanced here, and if this case 
could be tried before a jury of disinterested men the whole case would 
fall of its own weight. 

This case, Mr. Speaker, was born in fraud, conceived in conspiracy, 
and nurtured by suborned witnesses paid by the Federal Government, 
as the archives in the various Departments in this city will verify. 
[Appluse on Democratic side.] 

It has been reiterated on this floor that my friends inaugurated a row 
at Snow Hill, Wilcox County, for es of suppressing testimony 
in this case and that one negro was and others wounded. 

The facts as proved dissipate this charge and show that the deputy 
sheriff who committed the homicide was acting under orders of the 
sheriff, and the homicide was committed in self-defense and under cir- 
cumstances which justified him, to save his own life. 

It is submitted that no man on the floor of this House would have 
acted otherwise if he places any value on his own life. The testimony 
of contestant does not give the circumstances which led to this unfort- 
unate homicide. A part of my evidence is given to show it was abso- 
lutely unavoidable. It is as follows: 

N. O. Knight, sworn: 


Q. What is your name, age, and in what beat and county in this Congres- 

— district dia ou reside on the 6th of November, 1888 
my name; am thirty-three years 1 old: I lived in Wilcox 
Snow fn beat. 

. as there an election held in said beat on the Gth day of November, 1888, 
for a member to represent the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama bama in the 
Fifty-first Congress of the United States; and, if so, who was the Democratic 
and who was the Republican candidate? 

A. There was such an election held; Turpin was the Democratic candidate 
and McDuffie was the Republican candidate 

Q. Was there an attempt on the part of colored Republicans, or a committee 
of such, to intimidate the voters of said beat or to interfere with the free exer- 
cise of the ballot or prevent the colored voters of said beat from voting for 


Turpin? 

AT ‘think there was such an attempt made. 

Q. Ifthere wasany disturbanceat said polls in which any of the colored Repub- 
licans got shot, 232 what it was, how it came about, who aa the 8 and 
who shot, and give all the facts that you know about th 

A. The deputy sheriff, acting under the instructions of “the Se Senke of the 
— bib wont to arrest tho negroes who were d e Deve, tally-sheet, and 

carrying the man that he had arrested off, and a colored man, 
interfered and said that b 


und got sho! 
n, and at this time a young man e ‘name Moore pulled Banks off ot 
arris, and Banks ran off a few steps an 
Q. Was the rail with which Mose Davis ait Har Harris a weapon capable of in- 
Seting aas 2 


vould not Harris, in your ju ent, have been killed the ‘oes if 
xs fred? your judgment, by the negr 


A. Yes 
<2 Is it 2 fact that the negroes were a loud, threatening, and dangerous 
mo 
A. It is a fact. 
2 cook se some of the negroes of said beat vote the Democratic ticket? 
s 
2 Was not not Mr, Harris a regular deputy sheriff of Wilcox County? 


5 Dia net not Mr. Harris refrain from pasar ny TaN that day until it became abso- 
ere! 3 for him to shoot to preserve his own life being taken? 


2 bh alana not Mr. Harris very badly abused in the scuffle? 
Q. Did not Mr. Harris in the melee receive a und that was some 
time in healing, and has left his head bare of ha rin that pl place? 


A. Yes, sir. 
N. 0. KNIGHT. 
Witness : 
S. W. Jonxsrox. 
Notary Public and ex officio Justice of the Peace. 


Robert Hall, sworn: 


Q. What is your name, age, and in what beat and county did you reside on 
ee 6th day of November last? 
Robert Hall is my name; am thirty-three years old; I resided in Wilcox 
0 e . Snow Hill beat. 
2 x Rs Deputy Sheriff Harris a man of good character and of peaceable dis- 
on? 
A. Yes, sir; so far as I know; I have never heard anything to the contrary. 
2 What was the reputation of the negro man who was killed? 
. It was very from what I can learn. 
ry State what you saw of the circumstances of the 
A. When I first went to the door at my store I saw tho . sheriff have a 
man by the collar, and backing from the crowd of negroes up 
to him and waving tom man to keep back who was coming after with a 


sheriff he fired; sheriff had backed a 

hit the sheriff about the back of the h. or neck and he fell 
negroes rushed in so that I could not sce; after the crowd rushed on to him I 

nendi wo more 

Q. Was there any intimidation of colored voters there that day? 

A Beet a4 saw H et ingly vole the Demesrle okt 
not the n w y ¥o! e 0 2 

TN 3 t eaid place of good character? 
ere the ee ce weap men 

good character. 


Q. Would you 1 Nathan Scott, of oog Carmichael, Mike Hunter, and 
Henderson Gully on oath? 

A. I don't know anything at all about Mike Haunter, and the other three I 
would not believe on oath. 

Q. What is your occupation at Snow Hill? 

A. Lam a merchant. 

ROBT HALL, 
Witness: 
S. W. JOHNSTON, 
Notary Public and ex oficio Justice of the Peace. 


Judge John Purifoy, sworn: 


Q. What is your name, ese, and in what beat and county did you reside on 
the 6th of November Jast 

A. John Puriſoy is my name; am 47 years old; Lresided in Wilcox County, 
Snow Hill beat. 

Q. What publie positions have you held in Wilcox Çounty? 

A. Wasjudge of probate forsix years; ain now notary publicand eroficio jus- 
tice of the peace in my precinct. 

Q. Do you know where Daniel Carmichael and Richard Palmer were when 
they were keeping a list of the voters on ee cay: from where they were 
would it have been possible for them to have told how any T aay ee voted or 
whether or not they See the identical ticket they had 

A. Lknow where they were; they could not have aoe 

Q Would you believe Palmer and Carmichael on oath in this contest? 


I would not. 
&: rae qon present at the time the riot occurred? 
was no 
4. What is the character of the n man that was killed (William Banks)? 
A. He was noted as having 2 tu ly with white 


ulent character, parti 
people; always ready to raise a disturbance. 
Fe S the Democratic inspectors and the deputy sherif men of good char- 

A. They were; allof them. 

JOHN PURIFOY. 

Witness: 

S. W. JOHNSTON, 
Notary Public and Justice of the Peace. 

I would be glad to follow this case in all the precincisin my district, 
but my time has expired. I beg to say in conclusion that from the 
evidence on both sides it must appear to any unprejudiced mind that I 
was fairly and legally elected as the Representative of the Fourth dis- 
trict of Alabama, according to the laws ot that State; that the com- 
mittee did not and could not arrive at any other conclusion without 
doing violence to the evidence; that if the report of this committee ix 
adopted by this House then my competitor will occupy a seat on this 
ane for the residue of this Congress which the people of Alabama did 
not give him, but which is awarded him by this House without a show 
of reason or propriety. [Applause on Democratic side. ] j 


Silxer-Bullion Certificates. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JAMES H. BLOUNT. 


OF GEORGIA, j 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 6, 1890. 
House hav under consideration th 1 rizing 
8 8 on deposits of aver dull . — ER 

Mr. BLOUNT said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: From 1792 to 1873 we had the bimetallic standard of 
gold and silver in our financial system. In 1873, without any agita- 
tion of the question in the press, in official utterance, or public de- 
bate in either branch of Congress, silver was demonetized. The act 
was so craftily drawn as to conceal the purpose from Representatives, 
Senators, and President, and was not known by them until some time 
after its passage. 

The downward tendency in the value of the products of labor, the 
increase of all the indebtedness, public and private, throughout the 
land, was comprehensive and sudden. The scarcity of money 
the wheels of industry, labor ceased to find proper remuneration, in- 
solvency unprecedented came to the most careful in all the vocations 
of trade, manufacture, mining, and agriculture. A blighting curse 
came over all save the capitalist whose investments were in the public 
or private debts of the country. To him there came almost untold 
wealih without toil, or sagacity, or ordinary prudence. For five years 
the depression in values, the straitness of the masses, and the increased 
wealth of the moneyed classes grew side by side. Slowly the truth 
dawned on the public mind that silver demonetization had been the 
wand used by the magician of avarice to accomplish this cruel and 
fiendish situation. 
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In 1878 some measure of relief came by its partial remonetization. 
The Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to purchase bullion and 
coin not less than $2,000,000 per month nor more than $4,000,000 per 
month. The unused silver coin came forth again to animate in some 
measure the hopes and energies of men. The new though limited 
coi contributed to the work of beneficence. 

Tn 1880 we began to emerge from our situation. Who shall tell the 
story of penury, bankruptcy, and despair that marked this period of 
desolation? Our great civil war, with its destruction of life and prop- 
erty, was a pastime compared to it. When it had done its worst men 
took heart again, business revived, and a measure of prosperity ap- 


Why did this silver demonetization remain absolute until the act of 
1878? Was there any disposition manifested by the money power to 
release its hold on the happiness and prosperity of the country? Did 
they not endeavor to maintain their advantage? Why was there not 
complete remonetization in 1878? This same power was able to say, 
Lou can take this modicum or nothing.“ By some subtle influence 
over the legislative and executive departments of the Government, 
up to this hour nothing better has been attainable. Ay, from the 
date of that act until now we have been urged to repeal it because it 
would drive gold from the country, contract the circulating medium, 
and repeat the disasters of 1873 to 1880, Was avarice ever more im- 
pudent, audacious, cruel? Ye authors of all the woes of that period, 
swollen with ill-gotten gains, will ye, under the guise of patriots, with 
the soft tones of humanity, seek to lure your countrymen into your 
deadly coils again? 

You tell us Germany demonetized silver in 1871. Well, what harm 
came to us from that? It touched not our prosperity. You tell us 
that France stopped silver coinage in 1874. But our disasters had then 
fully set in by reason of the same action antecedently on our part. 

ou tell us that bimetallism is right, but we must reach it by co- 
operation with Germany, England, and France. We have tried this to 
nop England has had the single standard since 1816. Ger- 
many's demonetization never affected us. Ourspreceded that of France, 
and thereſore the action of the latter country proves nothing. Silver 
there is worth 15} to 1; here it is 16 to 1. It is worth more in France 
than here. Why should it leave a higher market to come to a lower 
one? The same observation applies to Germany and Great Britain. 
Seven hundred million 2 have adopted silver as the sole staudard 
of money; 187,300,000 have the double standard, gold and silver, and 
92,800,000 have the gold standard. Nations move slowly. The sharp, 
sudden movements of the trader or of the commander of armies is not 
theirs. Especially is this true in relation to financial operations. I 
admit that the demonetization of silver in this country seemsa singular 
exception. A close survey proves it a fraud in legislative proceedings 
and that it has occurred only once in our national life. Itis not prob- 
able that the great populations using silver, seeing our country remon- 
etize it, will part with it and place it on our market, The sudden 
contraction of their currency with its attendant disasters, illustrated 
after the act of 1873 among us, surely would admonish thenr otherwise. 
From 1792 to 1873 silver was our standard of value, but it did not 
tempt the silver from other lands. The demonetization of silver or 
gold by any country has never affected our legistative action hitherto. 
It ought not to do so now. ' 

The crushing contraction of the currency by the demonetization of 
silver in 1873 and the partial relief by the remonetizing act of 1878, 
is not the end of this story. The Director of the Mint of the United 
States, December, 1883, gives us this information: In 1880 the popu- 
lation of the United States was 50,155,783. Its paper money, $834,- 
002,074; its gold, $606,197,000; silver, full legal tender, $159,479,- 
000; silver, limited tender, $30,920,000, total paper currency and specie, 
$1,730,598,074. Paper per capita, $17.63; specie per capita, $16.88; 
total per capita, $34.51. The population in 1890 we will assume tobe 
65,000,000. The Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, in 
the report accompanying House bill 5381, say that the total volume of 
money of all kinds in circulation in this country March 1, 1890, was 


$1,426,104,391. From these data in 1890 the per capita circulation is 
less than $22. Our per capita circulation has fallen from $34.51 in 


1880 to $22 in 1890. In ten years we have contracted our currency per 
capita more than 33 per cent, 

This same committee in this same report tell us that last year our 
national-bank circulation was reduced by redemption of notes to the 
amount of $37,599,229. ‘The currency contracts; the prices of wheat, 
corn, meat, cotton, fall. Could it be otherwise? The farmer toils, 
economizes, diversiſſes his products, improves his agricultural imple- 
ments, utilizes the suggestions of science in fertilizing, etc. To his in- 
creased energy, his enterprise, his higher intellectual methods, there 
comes no adequate reward. ‘The price of his products is constantly de- 
creasing. His capital, his industry, yield him no satisfactory return. 
He seems to be toiling in vain, toiling ſor another. The semblances of 
freedom only seem to be his. His child is put to inexorable toil. His 
education is restricted, his hopes are depressed, From the independent 
farmer we have in the past been drawing the best brain, the intensest 
energy, the highest courage, in all the callings of life. The pitied 
peasantry of Europe has hitherto had no parallel here. It has had its dis- 


contents, commotions, revolutions, bloodshed. The American farmer 
has been the spring of conservatism, the guardian of law, the pride and 
hope of our free institutions. To-day he is in debt, to-day he is mur- 
muring, to-day he is angry, and yet his natural love of peace and his 
habits of industry restrain him. Let me say, too, he is organizi 
This is a novelty. It was once thought impossible. What will thi 
organization do? It will become informed on public questions, it will 
learn the causes of the depression of its brotherhood, it will see its 
power, it will seize and exercise it. Already has this currency curse 
commenced to agitate it. Its injustice is felt. Extreme remedies are 
suggested. They are not as extreme as the evils of past legislation. 

Let us not treat this as the story of an idle hour. The only safet; 
for our political institutions, for our civilization, lies in just laws, Wi 
these and our pleasant land, peace, happiness, and high hopes shall 
sing eternally in every American home. Let us not say, Tour cotn, 
wheat, cotton, and other products are low because of overproduction.’’ 
Let us not say to the farmer, ‘‘You ought to diversify your industries, 
or make some other suggestion for his business conduct. Seeing the ever- 
contracting volume of the currency and knowing that this cause of it- 
self is sufficient to produce a continual decline in prices, our first duty 
is to acknowledge this truth. The very next is not only to arrest this 
contraction, but to increase the per capita circulation until we shall re- 
vive not only agricultural but all other industries. Until you have 
done this you can not bring content to the people. 

The Secretary of the Treasury seems profoundly blind to our finan- 
cial situation, The following measure is recommended by him: 

Issue Treasury notes against deposits of silver bullion at the market price of 
silver when deposited, payable on demand in such quantities of silver bullion 
as will eq in value at the date of presentation the number of dollars ex- 
pressed on the face of the notes at the market price of silver or in gold, at the 
option of the Government, or in silver dollars, at the option of the holder. 
Repeal the compulsory feature of the present coinage act, 

This is intended to stop the farther coinage of silver. The present 
silver dollar is denounced as a 72-cent dollar. As no other can be 
coined under existing law, then the coinage of silver, according to the 
Secretary, with due regard to honesty, must cease, Only when silver 
reaches the value of gold can we expect the revival of its coinage. We 
have free coinage of gold and it is a legal tender for all public and 
private debts. This use bestows its chief value. Take thisaway and 
it would be worth very much less than silver. Give this function to 
silver and its value will be nearly on a par with gold. Under such 
conditions it will be worth sometimes a little more, sometimes a little 
less. In 1873, prior to its demonetization, it was worth more than 
goid. Until it is fully remonetized it can never be equal in value to 
gold. 

Let us a, ge the policy of the Secretary of the Treasury to be the 
aw. Now he must buy and coin at least two millions a month. This 
gives it value, but it is to be abandoned and a downward drift given 
to silver. Its coinage into money is to cease. The owner ofsilver may 
deposit his bullion and get a so-called Treasury note“ for an amount 
of silver equal in the market to its gold value. This gold value of sil- 
ver varies. To-day it has one price, to-morrow another, and so on to 
infinite uncertainty. When the note is taken for redemption the owner 
then finds out how much silver he can get for it on that day. What 
can he do with it? He can not use it as a medium of exchange. Sell it 
ſor gold? He may not find a ready purchaser or he may have to sell 
it below its value. He can not pay his debts with it. Is this money? 
Who wants it? Why should any one want it? Do you say he will 
take it because it is the best he can get? Can the Government justify 
itself thas? Will you tell me he can get silver dollars for his notes? 
How much? This depends upon the market for silver bullion. It may 
rush down or up at the beck of bulls and bears. You launch him on 
a restless sea, sometimes gentle in motion, then storm-beaten, but never 
at rest. 

You say these notes shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and all 
publie dues. This will answer the importer in paying customs, and 
the tax-payer once a year or as often as he pays taxes. This is a small 
money function. You say that these notes when held by any national- 
banking association shall be counted as part of its lawful reserve. 
They are then to be a legal tender for the banks. But why not for the 
people? Why not forthe people, too? Why thus limit the money 
function of this note? Will you say you doubt the power to make 
them legal tender? This has been done and sustained by the Supreme 
Court. You admit the wisdom of making them legal tender if you had 
the power. The latter yon can not deny, but will not use. Why? 
Because to give a legal-tender quality to these notes would decrease the 
value of gold. The monopoly by it of the money function would cease. 
The indebtedness of the debtor would be lighter, the owner of credits 
would encounter a decline in values. The silver dollar is denounced 
as a dishonest dollar. You issue a note based on silver worth par in 
gold and yet you refuse to makeitalegaltender. This, too, when you 
know this function will insure the advance of that same silver and make 
silver worth more in the market than gold. Then your last argument. 
silyer as a dishonest currency, will disappear, and free coinage of it is 
inevitable. This is the sticking point of the dealer in money. 

It is proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem these sil- 
ver notes in bullion by the issue of a certificate of deposit for the sum 
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of notes so presented, payable at one of the mints of the United States 
in an amount of silver bullion equal in value, on the date of said cer- 
tificate, to the number of dollars stated therein, at the market price of 
silver in the leading markets of the world, to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; or such notes may be redeemed in gold coin 
at the option of the Government, provided that upon demand of the 
holder such notes shall be redeemed in silver dollars. 

Why redeem in bullion? ‘The only idea of redemption hitherto has 

been in coin or its equivalent, to make good the note by the assurance 
of its conyertibility into the standard of value. Thestrain of war has 
been sufficient to change the rule as to the greenback, but in that case it 
was a legal tender for private debts and it was supported by the pledge 
of the Government for its final redemptionin coin. In the plan of the 
Secretary the Treasury note is to be redeemed by payment in bullion. 
Its value varying daily in our market is not a standard of value. It 
is a commodity of merchandise. Why not issue notes on other com- 
modities? Why not on corn, wheat, cotton, cotton goods, woolen 
goods, diamonds, etc. ? This variableness of value makes it useless in 
the business transactions of life. 
Lou tell me the Government can redeem in gold or the holder may 
demand silver. How much? Whatever silver bullion is worthat the 
time. So at last we redeem in an uncertain quantity. It is contrary 
to common sense, contrary to all just financial ideas in a country of un- 
bounded resources and free institutions to create such a financial system. 
It is a Wall street conception. It is an emanation from the money 
power hostile to silver coinage. It is the scheme of the old enemy of 
the people, who demonetized silver. It rests upon the same pretended 
fears with which it has been sought to alarm the country for years with 
propheciesot evil over our meager coinage of silver. Their false prophe- 
cies in the past do not abate the oracular pretensions of the same per- 
sons to-day. I would as soon trust a sweet babe to the care of the 
ravenous lion, virtue to crime, christianity to infidelity, as the finan- 
cial interests of the struggling masses of my country to those who build 
their palaces and burnish splendors upon their misfortunes. 

On the 26th of March the chairman of the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures reported from that committee favorably House 
bill 5381, substantially the proposition of the Secretary. On the 24th 
of April he introduced House bill 9678 and had it relerred to the same 
committee. This bill seems to have emanated from a Republican cau- 
cus, which was not content with that reported by direction of the com- 
mittee. It provides that the notes shall be redeemable on demand in 
lawful money; that no greater or less amount of notes shall be outstand- 
ing at any time than the cost of bullion then held in the Treasury pur- 
chased by such notes. Had the bill stopped here these Treasury notes 
would not only be worth par, but the Treasurer would have been com- 
pelled to keep them in circulation. By the amount of silver depos- 
ited we should have added so much permanently to the currency of the 
country. Two qualifications are added. First, the notes are not a le- 
poles teh for private debts, only for customs taxes and public dues. 

md, upon demand of the holder of any of the Treasury notes herein 
provided tor, the Secretary of the Treasury may at discretion, and 
under such regulations as he shall prescribe, exchange for such notes 
an amount in silver bullion equal in value at the market price thereof 
on the day of exchange to the amount of such notes. Why lawful 
money? All other forms of currency are redeemable only in gold and 
silver. There is a vague discredit thrown over the Treasury note by 
this distinction, which is wanton and useless, 

You tell me this so-called Treasury note is redeemable in legal ten- 
ders, and these in turn in gold and silver. Then why not make them 
primarily redeemable in coin? If tendered to a creditor, he may de- 
cline them, and the debtor be placed ata disadvantage sometimes 
ruinous, You have not, then, made it good money. The fixedness 
of the amount of this new currency is destroyed by permitting owners 
of these notes to take the bullion from the Treasury in exchange. The 
silver-coinage countries buy our Treasury notes and take our silver 
fram the country. The Treasury is a convenient mart for their agents. 
The domestic enemies of silver may buy it, uot only for foreign markets, 
but to appreciate gold and public and private obligations in their hands. 
A distinct scheme for contraction is here well laid, and its consumma- 
tion easily accomplished. Coin silver and make it a tender, and this 
can not happen. 

A second Republican caucus bill is now brought forward by the gen- 
tleman from Towa [Mr. ConGER]. It provides for the monthly pur- 
chase of $4,500,000 worth of silver bullion to be paid for in silver- 
bullion Treasury notes; that they shall be redeemable in coin on de- 
mand; that they shall be a legal tender for all debts, public and pri- 
vate, except where otherwise stipulated in the contract, and shall be 
receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so re- 
ceived may be reissued. Up to this point the measure has merit. The 
legal-tender character of the note and its redemption in coin makes a 
good currency. The coin on hand may be sufficient for redemption 
purposes, and this, taken in connection with the compulsory silver- 
coinage act of 1878, will probably end silver coinage in this country, 
and slowly discredit it as a standard of value and create a situation 
favorable to a return to the gold standard. 
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This last bill also provides— £ 
That upon demand of the holder of any of these Treasury notes the 2 
of the Treasury may at his discretion and under such as he 


prescribe, exchange for such notes an amount of silver bullion equal in value at 
the eee price thereof on the day of exchange to the amount of such notes 
presen 


Why shall the Government sell this bullion? ‘The holder of the note 
is entitled to gold or silver coin. This is specie payment. This gives 
to the Government note its highest money value. It is manifestly in- 
tended to open the way for a contraction of the currency. Section 2 of 
this act declares that no greater or less amount of such notes shall be 
outstanding at any time than the cost of the silver bullion then held 
in the Treasury purchased by such notes. So when the Government 
sells bullion the Treasury notes in circulatign are to that extent dimin- 
ished. The demand for silver in other lands and the schemes of spec- 
ulators may at any time reduce the silver bullion and the amount of 
Treasury notes in circulation. Will you tell me the Secretary of the 
Treasury will restrain sales? He may be hostile to this scheme and 
advance them. Why put the business of this country, so far as the 
amount of its circulation shall be, in the hands of any man? Why not 
fix it by law? 

Why have we had so many propositions for a silver currency? Why 
has the Republican party in the Senate caucused somuch? Why have 
our Republican brethren of the House discussed and caucused so much 
on this question? And why is there such a steady purpose to defeat the 
coinage of silver in any amount, even repealing the law of 1878? We 
are told thatif this is not done the President will veto any bill that may 
be sent to him. He has determined against silver coinage, and his party 
in the House and Senate, to avoid differences with him, acquiesce in his 
position. He determined to stand against silver coinage of any kind. 
He has allied himself with the money power. His party, free from his 
opposition, would coin silver on some terms. Under it the Representa- 
tives of 65,000,000 people and the Senators irom forty-two States 
quail into conformity with his wishes and the Wall-street influence. 
Where is our boasted freedom? Where is the power of public opinion? 
Where is the boasted equality of freemen? Congress under the con- 
trol of the executive department! ‘The President elected on a silver- 
coinage platform and fighting in the ranks of its enemies! The forces 
of the Government are tremulous, irresolute, submissive in their pres- 


ence. 

What a situation for popular discontent! What a mockery of our 
republican form of government! How instructive of the fallibility of 
allformsofgovernment! How fertilizing to communism and 3 1 
Our institutions can only be preserved on the foundation of justice and 
of laws begotten of regard for the people. Let us all rise to the emer- 
gency of the general discontent. Let us give assurance to our country- 
men that we mean to be true and loyal representatives. Let us refuse 
to barter legislation with any interest for success in elections and follow 
the plain, straight ways of truth and justice. This done it matters not 
what party is in power. Hold up always the best thought and trast to 
right. 

Much has been said by the majority side of the House against putting 
American laborers on a par with the pauper labor of the Old World. 
In this connection I quote the following extract from the speech of Sen- 
ator TELLER on May 17 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 4987): 


The low price of silver has stimulated the export of wheat from countries using 
silver or havinga depreciated paper money, notably India,a silver-using coun- 
try, and Ruasia, with a depreciated paper 3 

In 1880 India ex ported 4,000,000 bushels and Russia exported 36,000,000 bushels; 
total of 40,000,000 bushels. 

In 1888 India exported 32,000,000 bushels and Russia 126,000,000 bushels; total, 
158,000,000 bushels. 

In 1880 the United States exported 150,000,000 bushels, and in 1888, 119,000,000 
bushels: difference between 1890 and 1888. 61,000,000 bushels. 

In 1889 we exported 88,000,000 bushels; difference between 1889 and 1889, 92,- 
000,000 bushels. 

During the last six years the average export of India wheat has been about 
35,000,000 bushels. The increased export of India wheat is not due wholly to 
cheaper transportation, as is sometimes asserted, nor to cheaper wheat in In- 
dia. The price of wheat in India is substantially the same that it has been for 
years. The India mints coin silver at a ratio of 1 to 15, and at that ratio the 
mints are open to all the silver offered for coinage. The purchasing power of 
coined silver isas great in India to-day as it was when silver sold in London 
for 62 pence per ounce, 

An ounce of pure silver at the ratio of 1 ounce of gold for 15 ounces of silver 
is 3 81.376, and that is its mint value, less the small amount charged ſor 
mintage. = 

During the last year silver has sold in London for 92 to 95 cents 
The holder of India wheat, selling his wheat in Liverpool for gold, 
bullion at 92 to 95 cents per ounce, takes it to the mints of India, coins it into 
rupees, and thus clears not less than 38 to 45 cents on each ounce. If he selis 
his wheat for enough per bushel to buy one ounce of silver, he has in fact re- 
ceived the value of the ounce of silver, after mintage, less the small cha for 
mintage and transportation; say, from $1.35 to $1.36 per bushel for his wheat, 

The American wheat-grower must seli his wheat at the same price that the 
India merchant does and take his pay in the same metal, gold; butif he buys 
silver with the price of his wheat he can not coin it, and he can make no profit, 
So the India wheat-grower has the advantage over the American w. wer 
of from 38 to 45 cents on a bushel. 

The business of ussia being conducted on a depreciated paper, the premium 
on silver in that country isa uounty sy the Russian wheat-grower, and that is 
the cause of the lai increase in Russia's export of wheat. This is true of 
Chili and other Soutk American silver-using countries, who buy cheap silver 
and coin it into dear monat: 

Our financial policy applied to silver (a policy that we borrowed from Eng- 


5.5 ounce, 
us silver 
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ers in competition with the ryot of India, the serf of Rus- 


land) bas put our farm 
sia, and with the labor of all the countries of wages and poor living. 

= It has put the farmer (outside of the vicinity of great cities) in the posi! of 
farming not for profit, but simply for bare subsistence.” 


to raise per cent. more to 
pe crea than he was required to raise at the time he incurred such ob 
This illustrates the condition of the American cotton-grower too. 
These suggestions are unheeded by the party in power. Let us take 
them to the people. Let us cast our fortunes with them in their strug- 
against class legislation. That may be called demagogism. So be 
t. Men have been struggling upward against avarice and tyranny. 
They have advanced more in the present century than in the ten pre- 
The bonds are breaking; the clouds are rifting; the cheering 
light floats in the atmosphere around us; mind quickens and truth- 
ful inspirations call us to a higher plane of equal Jaws, honestly inter- 
preted and fearlessly executed. 


Silyer-Bullion Certificates. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM F. PARRETT. 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 6, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 5391) authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on deposit of 


silver bullion. 
Mr. PARRETT said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: My time is limited and Ishall aim to be brief. There 
has been so much discussion and so many cogent reasons haye been of- 
fered in favor of the remonetization of silver that it would seem to be 
almost a work of supererogation to attempt to say anythingnewon the 
subject. 

the most prosperous ages of the world and the most prosperous 
periods under our own National Government have been times when 
there was the largest amount of substantial currency in circulation, 
and when the mines of the precious metals were yielding the largest 
quantities and the volume of this kind of currency was being most 
rapidly i and putin circulation among the people. And in so 
far as the Committee on Coinage in their report express this view I 
fully concur with them; but I can not concur with them in the propo- 
sition that the principles contained in either the bill or the substitute 
before the House tend to the accomplishment of the end desired. 

The currency of the world does not consist in sovereigns and pence, 

doubloons and francs, crownsand guilders, dollars and cents. Coins of 
any description are only used as representative values for convenience 
in the! governments or kingdoms where by law they are adopted, 
and their exchange value is fixed by the quantity of gold, silver, or 
copper they contain, that is, only by their intrinsic value, They are 
made legal-tenders according to their denominational values by force 
of the laws of the countries in which they circulate as currency; and 
in this respect the legal-tender quantity and quality of every piece of 
coined metal depends upon the fiat of the government which issues it. 
To this extent ail money or currency is fiat money, that is, money be- 
cause it is declared by the supreme power of each particular nation 
to be such; and it is treated as money only within the boundaries of 
the state or nation where it is coined. Everywhere else it is treated 
as bullion. In other words, the coins used for circulating as currency 
among the different nations of the earth are local in both their origin 
and intended use, and in no sense cosmopolitan. Their true locality 
and home is as much fixed as that of the citizen of any nation; and 
they rarely ifever go outside of their own territorial limits, all balances of 
trade with other nations being settled either by the exchange of com- 
modities or in bullion. So that neither our gold nor silver coins are or 
could be intended for extensive circulation abroad; and when they do 
circulate beyond the limits of our own country, it is only according 
to their bullion value. 

But in the locality in which the money coins are fixed and sanctioned 
by the government, the coin so set apart and named as money becomes 
a part of every contract, duty, or obligation to pay or receive dues of 
any kind, either by the government or by any of its citizens, and such 
coin, thus fully monetized, is all that the creditor has a right to require 
from his debtor. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Government of the United States determined 
upon the resumption of specie payment and authorized a new issue of 
bonds, both principal and interest payable in coin, and declared all 
bonds previously issued payable in the same manner, the people became 
8 good faith to carry this new agreement into effect. 

To find out how much they had been swindled in the first instance 
by receiving for these bonds a currency averaging in value about 60 


cents in coin, which had been disbursed to the laboring masses and sol- 
diers for full dollars, and upon the basis of which millions of dollars of 
indebtedness among the people had been contracted, necessarily to be 
paid in coin or its equivalent, involves, no doubt, a mere arithmetical 
calculation. 4 

But it is beyond the range of human ingenuity to devise any scheme 
or plan by which the mjllionaires who so greatly profited by this finan- 
cial policy shall ever be compelled to make restitution to the impover- 
ished masses of the American people. And while I am willing to let the 
iniquities of the past bury themselves, followed to their resting place 
only by the thousands of bankrapt and desolated households of the 
nation, so relentlessly destroyed by the lash of the monetary power, 
I yet earnestly desire to attract attention to the present and the future, 
and, if possible, to prevent any new wrongs from being perpetrated. 

As 1 have said, it was settled that all debts, both publicand private, 
were thereafter to be paid in coin consisting of gold and silver, and the 
constituent parts of a dollar in each of the money metals had been and 
was equally well fixed and determined; for at that time and during 
the long period of the free coinage of a bimetallic currency the two 
metals had maintained a substantial parity of value and the only re- 
sult ever aimed at by the continuation of this system of coinage had 
been a liberal supply of money to the people. 

Open mints and free coinage, under the bimetallic system, withheld 
from the Secretary of the Treasury many discretionary powers which he 
now exercises, and obviated for him much of his present trouble in the 
management of the finances of the Government. They also had a 
strong tendency to check, if not to prevent, the ideal Wall street from 
much of itsintermeddling; and through them we gave the English finan- 
cier and all his subservient adherents to understand that the United 
States had sufficiently maintained her independence since the war of 
the Revolution to declare and maintain her own national and financial 
system without the aid of Great Britain. And, had open mints and 
bimetallism been adhered to as our unalterable policy, the powers of 
Europe would have been constrained to follow our lead and to reopen 
their mints to the coinage of silver and gold upon equal terms until 
silver at 1 to 16 would have regained the position as a money metal 
scone occupied by it, if it did not at that ratio command a premium 
over gold. 

In the name of common honesty and fair dealing I hold that the free 
coinage of our present silver dollar would not be a fraud upon any class 
of our people, but an act of simple, unmixed justice to all; and that 
instead of overflooding us with domestic money it would simply sup- 
ply the volume of currency so earnestly demanded and so much needed 
by the people to infuse life, energy. and activity into the waning and 
drooping business of the whole country. 

We all recognize the value of good character in the presence of calm 
and deliberative justice. Let us look for a moment at the history and 
character of the American silver dollar. Itsintrinsic worth and purity 
have undergone no perceptible change since its introduction among the 
people as a circulating medium to assist them in the exchange of their 
diversified products. Under the act of Congress passed April 2, 1792, 
this dollar was made to contain 371} grains of pure silver, and when- 
ever it has contained more than this the residue has been made up of 
alloy or baser metal. 

The United States silver dollar was first coined in 1794 and weighed 
in gross 416 grains, but contained only 371} grains of pure silver. The 
act of 1837 reduced the gross weight to 412} grains, being substantially 
the present weight, but it left the silver dollar containing the same 
quantity of pure silver that it had contained from the beginning, And 
after the lapse of nearly a century, certain it is that no one can for a 
moment be tolerated in saying that there either is or has ever been any 
deception about the value of the American silver dollar. 

Facts are chiels wha dinna ding, 
And downa be disputed. 

And I assert that the demonetization of silver in 1873, an act which 
has deen denounced as the trick of greedy conspirators to double the 
value of their own possessions, was an unjustifiable invasion of the 
rights of the people and perhaps the greatest financial calamity that 
has ever befallen REE DE 

And I assert, furthermore, that both the bill and substitute which 
are now under discussion are, in effect, nothing less nor more than a 
thinly disguised attempt to make what was then claimed to be an ac- 
cident the perpetual policy of this Government; in fact, an attempt to 
demonetize silver for all time by making it a mere commodity, in spite 
of the clamor of the people for its complete remonetization; that the 
real intention is, in conformity with the views of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], to make less money, and so at once to 
make all debts, both public and private, payable in gold or its equiva- 
lent. Gold appreciated in yalue by being made the only standard of 
value as money and then measured by itself alone as to its value, and 
as u necessary sequence every other product and commodity, even in- 
cluding silver, correspondingly depreciated; in other words, to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the demonetization of silver in the first instance was 
not the result of any necessity, either real or apparent; nay, it was the 
outgrowth of simple, naked cupidity. That policy was instigated by 


` 
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the treachery and accomplished by the legerdemain of the millionaires 
bere elsewhere, who had already grown fat out of tions in 

vernment bonds and other forms of wealth drawn from the blood 
and sacrifices of all other citizens of the Republic in the day of its 


An opportunity was presented for converting their bonds and other 
accumulations into a form representing over twofold the actual amount 
of property and Jabor which, under an honest system of financiering, 
they had represented or ever could represent; and this opportunity was 
seized with the avidity of a hungry beast of prey. 

By asystem of rapid and unn contraction the greenback le- 
gal-tender currency had already been substantially withdrawn from cir- 
culation and stricken out of existence. Moderate fortunes and accu- 
mulations had thereby been made great, and by a logical sequence the 
owners of these fortunes conceived the idea that by another and still 
more reprehensible and nefarious stroke their wealth might be in- 
creased more and more; and that by continued manipulation of the 
same kind it might be developed int colossal proportions. And so, by 
the demonetization of silver, one-half or more of the remaining cur- 
rency of the country was eliminated in subserviency to their wishes. 

It mattered not that the legitimacy and utility of this kind of money 
had been recognized by the organic law of the land and its exact re- 
lation to gold remained unquestioned and seemingly unquestionable 
from the day of the nation’s birth; it mattered not that it had been 
co-existent as money with the beginning of civilization among men, 
and retained its position alongside of gold through all the stages of so- 
cial development, Patriarchal, Egyptian, and Judaical, Oriental and 
Western; it mattered not that it landed on the shores of North America 
with the crew of the Mayflower at Plymouth Rock and had been 
recognized in every settlement by civilized men and women through- 
out the colonial period as a precious metal, designed by its very nature 
tobe amedium of exchange co-equal and co-extensive with gold inevery 
particular; it mattered not that it had been ed. and treated as 
such in the Book of Books from the earliest recorded exchange of values 
in the history of our race down to the closing chapters of the inspired 
writers, where we read the expression,“ Silver and gold have I none; 
it mattered not that the great mass of the people in this land of ours 
the laborers, farmers, and merchants—had contracted debts in the light 
of all history as to the nature of the money with which those debts 
should be paid and in firm reliance upon the good faith and justice of 
their Government for the preservation of the historicaland normal equal- 
ity between the money metals. Blinded by avarice, the gold-bugs dis- 
regarded all this and by mingled fraud and deceit perpetrated the out- 
rage of demonetizingsilver. For, as it occurs to me, this was not the re- 
sult of honest, broad statesmanship for the benefit of the whole people. 
There was no necessity ſor it conironting the country at the time. It can 
be justified only upon the supposition chat laws may be enacted and re- 
2 exclusively in the interest of the rich and for the further up- 

uilding of their colossal fortunes, even though by so doing all other 
classes are crushed, impoverished, and reduced to the condition of 
menials and slaves. If this be true, then that was good financiering. 
Atall events, the effect of the act of 1873 was simply that the debtor 
class, comprising the producersand merchants and constituting, in effect, 
the people at large, were forced to gather up for their masters, the mon- 
etary powers, as quickly and as much from a half supply as from a full 
supply, the means of liquidating their debts, for the value of the currency 
was doubly appreciated, while thevalue of all the commodities in ex- 
change for which it could be obtained was in a like ratio depreciated. 
The farm worth $5,000, which had been mortgaged for $2,000, must go, 
or else the owner must become virtually the tenant of his creditorand 
work on through his whole life, netting barely enough to keep down 
the interest, with the terrible certainty ever present to his mind that 
if he did not outlive his wife and children they would at his death be- 
come homeless rs. 

In this way, where it before took one horse to pay a debt it now 
took two; where it before took one cow or pig it now took two; where 
it took one bushel of wheat, corn, oats, or other farm products it now 
took two, and so on through the whole catalogue. Nowonderthat the 
farmers and other toilers, after an experience of seventeen years under 
this system, which has resulted in the constant depreciation of every- 
thing they owned or produced, are now showing not only a spirit of 
unrest, but almost a spirit of rebellion in respect to the course and pol- 
icies of their would-be leaders, or that their attitude is especially 
threatening towards the money oligarchy ! 

No wonder that we hear an ominous growl, like that of an earth- 
qase, rumbling through the Jand ! History sometimes repeats itself. 

e causes will always produce like effects, and we may well look 
into the past for a fitting interpretation of the present. Let us take 
a parallel case and see how the sleeping masses may be aroused by in- 
justice till they resemble an infuriated lion that has broken his chains 
and scattered his keepers. And Jet ussee how the oligarchy of wealth 
has been forced to deal with them. 

At the end of the first Punic war the debtor class of Rome were in 
about the same situation that they are in here to-day. They were 
qe ony. enslaved, but they had not forgotten that they had once 

n free or that they still had power enough to bring their oppressors 


to terms. They began to agitatate, to educate, to 
masses of our own S azo dong Spades aol tale reve rte par 


oligarchy, which by reason of its wealth, usurped the political pow- 
ersof the Republic, were so alarming that the Roman Senate was com- 
pelled to give them financial relief. 


That body ordered the coin to be clipped to such an extent as to re- 
duce the as, which was the standard ay which the value of all other 
coins was computed, from 12 ounces of copper to only 2 ounces, -In 
this way the Republic and the people were enabled to pay the debts 
which had been previously contracted; and in presence of the fearful 
clamors and bloody threats of the people this process was repeated until 
ut the close of the second Punic war the same coin, bearing the same 
name and paying the same amount of indebtedness, contained in actual 
bullion only one twenty-fourth part of its original value. On this 
point I will quote a few lines from that great book, The Wealth of Na- 
ions, by Adam Smith: ‘ 

In Rome— 

Says he— À 
asi blies, nstan 
a a pea eee to r AeA eios moar 3 
them money at exorbitant interest, which being never paid soon accumulated 
into a sum too either for the debtor to pay or for any one else to for 
him. And in order to satisfy the people the rich and the were often 
to consent to laws both for abolishing debts and introducing new tables, 

Let me warn the American plutoeraey that the lessons of history are 
the laws of God, which can not be ignored with impunity, 

When demands for relief come from the people, when we hear cries 
from the quivering lips of children for bread and from despairing 
wives and mothers for shelter, when the old-time roof of the Ameri- 
can laboring man has been sold from over the heads of his family to 
satisfy taxes and mo which, but for legislation like this, he 
would have been able to pay, and the laborer himself, the real arbi- 
ter of the nation’s destiny, turns like an exasperated lion at bay to 
defy his oppressors and persecutors, it is time to pause and reflect, to 
remember what responsibilities rest upon us, to consider whether 
we may not, in order to avert the evil consequences of laws, like the 
one now proposed, be driven to adopt that opposite and equally danger- 
ous expedient referred to in the passage I have quoted; for I tell you 
that, as the world has always required a circulating medium co-exten- 
sive with thesupply of both gold and silver, if we destroy oneas a money 
metal, it will be n to supply the deficiency thus created by de- 
basing the coinage of the other; and nothing ever proved more demoral- 
izing to the people, and hence more disastrous to the rich and to society 
in general, than such a system of repudiation, 3 

The province of wise statesmanship is, therefore, to remove all leg- 
islative restrictions upon coinage, to put gold and silver upon an equal 
footing, as they were in former times, without uniair discriminations 
against either. Do this and they will regain their normal equality of 
value. Thesmall fluctuations occasioned by supply and demand and 
by other causes will become wholly inconsiderable, and I maintain 
that, without either disturbance or impairment of their mutual rela- 
tions as the dual basis of a sound circulating medium, the coinage of 
both metals may be made perfectly free and that in this way, and in 
this way only, the much-needed increase in the volume of our money 
can be safely or honestly brought about. 


Free Coinage of Silver. 
SPEEOH 
HON. ALEXANDER B. MONTGOMERY. 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 6, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5391) authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion— 

Mr, MONTGOMERY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is a widespread demand for the restoration of 
silver to an equal dignity with gold in the monetary system of our 
country. Throughout the entire South and West, where a different 
policy has brought the greatest suffering, this demand is well-nigh uni- 
yersal. It becomes us then to inquire whether the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from lowa [Mr. Concer], which a Republican cau- 
cus bas determined shall be enacted into law, meets this demand, or 
whether, on the contrary, its effect will not be to leave these people 
wholly at the mercy of a Secretary of the Treasury hostile, not only 
to free coinage of silver, but to its use as money at all. 

Previous to the passage of the act of 1873, which suspended the 
coinage of the silver dollar, silver had through all our history occu- 
pied a position of equal dignity with gold in the currency of our coun- 
try. At that time statistics show that the aggregate indebtedness of 


the world was greater thanat any other period ofitshistory. It seems 
then to have occurred to the owners and holders of the obligations rep- 
resenting this great indebtedness that if by legislation silver could be 
stricken down and driven from use for debt-paying purposes overone- 
half of the coinage of the world would be destroyed and the value of 
what was leit correspondingly increased. They could thus secure pay- 


ment in a dearer because scarcer and more valuable money. 

In this country the holders of the bonds representing an enormous 
national debt incurred in the prosecution of the war had already se- 
cured legislation requiring the payment of their bonds in coin, a re- 
quirement not contemplated in the original contract when they pur- 
chased these bonds with depreciated greenback currency worth less 
than 50 per cent, in such coin. But they were not satisfied with more 
than doubling the yalue of their bonds. Hence they joined in the gen- 
eral conspiracy of the creditors of Europe to strike down silver so as to 
secure the payment of these debts in gold alone. Their part in this 
conspiracy was to secure the ge of the act of 1873, eompletely 
changing our monetary system by omitting the silver dollar in our coin- 
age laws. The important provision which accomplished this was con- 
cealed in a long act, the title to which led to no suspicion that such an 
outrage was being attempted. So far as I can learn, every member of 
both Houses of the Congress which passed this act, who has discussed 
it, with the single exception of the Senator from Ohio [Mr.SHERMAN], 
has repeatedly, and I believe truthfully, denied any knowledge that it 
contained such a provision. 

This act, however, did not fully satisfy those who had determined on 
the destruction of thesilver dollar. It prohibited its further coinage, 
but it did not destroy those already coined and in use. When our 
statutes were revised in 1874 a clause was inserted that the silver dol- 
Jars then in existence should cease to be a legal tender forany amount 
exceeding 85. This completed the demonetization of silverand drove 
it into the markets of the world to take its chances with other com- 
modities, and to be cheapened as they were by the scarcity of money 
resulting from its own disuse as such. As soon as it was discovered 
that this fraud had been so mysteriously perpetrated and as soon asits 
ruinous effects on the debtor classes and the productive industries of 
the country began to be understood and felt, the struggle began and 
has ever since been kept up for the repeal of these laws and the resto- 
ration of the free coinage of silver. 

In 1878 a partial advantage was gained for silver when the act of 
that year was passed, providing for the purchase by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the coinage into silver dollars each month of not less 
than two million nor more than four million dollars’ worth of silver 
bullion, and for the restoration of the legal-tender character of all the 
standard silver dollars then coined, and imparting this character to 
those to be coined under that act. This has been the law for the last 
twelve years, and under it the successive Secretaries of the Treasury 
have purchased and coined just as little silver as possible, limiting the 
amount to the minimum under the law of two millions a month. 

It will be observed that this act of 1878 has none of the elements of 
free coi but forces the Secretary to coin not less than two and not 
more than four million dollars’ worth monthly, and has been well de- 
nominated limited compulsory coinage. It is hardly necessary to call 

_ attention to the fact that, while under this law the Secretary of the 
Treasury has now and has had for the last twelve years the power to 
purchase and coin $4,000,000 worth of silver bullicn monthly, he has 
daring all this time purchased and coined only two millions per month, 
the amount the law forced him to buy and coin, thus availing himself 
of the discretion unfortunately left him in the law to furnish the peo- 
ple only half the silver money that he could have furnished. 

Now, in order to see if we will be in a better or worse condition if we 
pass the proposed law, let us examine its leading provisions, 

It provides in the first section that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
purchase silver bullion to the aggregate amountof $4,500,000 worth 
monthly at its market price and issue and pay for the same Treasury 
notes of the United States, 

The second section provides that the Treasury notes issued to pay 
for this bullion shall be redeemable on demand in coin and shall be a 

` legal tender for public and private debts. But it does not stop here; 
it provides farther— 


That, upon the demand of ihe holder of any of these Treasury nolcs herein provided 
for, the Secretary of the Treasury may, at his discretion and under such regulations 
as he shall prescribe, exchange for such notes an amount of silver bullion which shall 
be equal in value at the market price thercof on the day of exchange to the amount of 
such notes presented. 


So important is this section and so effectually can and in my judgment 
will the Secretary of the Treasury, under this provision, reduce if not 
destroy our present rate of coinage of silver that [have taken the liberty 
to quote it in italics. 

Section 3 requires the Secretary of the Treasury to coin such portion 
of the bullion purchased under this act as may be nec to provide 
for the redemption of the Treasury notes exchanged for this bullion, 
In other words, if he can not redeem these notes with money already 
coined, or, on the request of the holder of the notes, in the same bullion 
for which they were given, then he must coin silver to do so. And 
this is the only contingency in this bill where the Secretary of the 


Treasury is required to coin one dollar of silver. And this contingency 
may never arise and can successfully be prevented from arising by the 
Secretary of the „who has assured us in his last report that 
no more silver ought to be coined. 

But the fifth section indicates the fearful price which we are to pay 
for this legislation: 

Sec. 5. That so much of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the coinage of the silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender character,” 
as requires the monthly pu and coinage of the same into silver dollars of 
not aer e $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of silver bullion, is hereby 
repea 

This is the specific repeal of the act of 1878, Which is now the law. 

The sections referred to and quoted contain the substance of the bill 
under consideration. When taken together they propose that we shall 
repeal the law which now forces the Secretary of the Treasury to buy 
and coin monthly $2,000,000 worth of silver bullion and gives him full 
power, which he ought to be exercising, to buy and coin monthly 
$4,000,000 worth, and substitutes therefor a law requiring him to buy 
four and a half million dollars’ worth monthly with Treasury notes, to 
be redeemed with coin or with silver bullion whenever he and those 
who own and control large volumes of our money and are in sympathy 
with him in their opposition to silver coinage may think it desirable 
to contract the currency in that way. 

It will be readily seen that for the paltry privilege of buying half a 
million more per month than is now authorized to be bought we are 
asked to surrender the law which compels him to buy and coin $2,000,- - 
000 worth and gives him full power to buy four millions’ worth and 
compels him to coin all he buys. He may, as we shall show, substan- 
tially evade either the purchase or coinage of silver under this bill. 
This law when passed enables him to exercise substantially unlimited 
power in contracting the currency. Experience and his own official ut- 
terances leave nothing to surmise as to how he will use this power. 
He may, to delude the people for political purposes and to keep the 
party in power that is willing to turn over into his hands their mone- 
tary interests, give temporary and partial relief. But he will never be 
willing to do anything which will tend to secure to the people a stable 
and sufficient currency based on the restoration of silver to its legiti- 
mate equality with gold in our monetary system, > 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to the people whom I represent, and, in my judg- 
ment, to the people of the whole country, there is but one question— 
the question of the measure and manner of levying tariff taxes—of more 
importance than this subject. It is conceded on all sides that there is 
great depression in all productive enterprises, and consequently great 
suffering and discontent amongst the laborers engaged in these enter- 
prises. So serious has this condition become that it has awakened in 
the minds of the whole people, and especially in the minds of the 
farmers and laborers, who are the greatest sufferers, anxious inquiry 
as to the producing causes and the adequate remedies for this evil. 

A careful investigation has distlosed to the thinking toiler, whether 
on the farm or in the factory, that, keeping pace with the contraction 
of the currency, which has been going on for the last quarter of a cent- 
ury, his condition has become warse; he has become poorer and less 
able to secure the necessaries and comforts oflife. At the same time 
he has seen the same policy of contraction correspondingly enrich the 
bondholderand capitalist, who relies upon neither labor nor production, 
but upon fixed incomes, interest, or speculation for his profits. IIe hat 
seen that two classes only of our people have prospered and grown rich 
under our laws as they now exist, the class who have been enriched by 
the contraction of the currency and the demonetization of silver, 
thereby doubling the value of their bonds and securities, and that 
other class who have been enriched by bounties levied on consumers 
under an iniquitous system of tariff taxation. He has seen that both 
of these classes have alike built up their fortunes by unjust exactions 
levied under the forms of law on the proceeds of his toil. 

Having discovered the producing causes, he demands the very sim- 
plest remedies, He demands tariff reduction to the end that less of 
his earnings be taken for taxes and bounties. This his Republican rep- 
resentatives on this floor have a few weeks ago not only refused him, 
but instead have passed a law increasing his tariff burdens. And noth- 
ing now stands between him and the ruinous exactions of that law ex- 
cept the slender hope that there may be enough Republicans in the 
Senate who will not surrender their convictions, but will join the 
Democratic minority to defeat the unjust demand that the money ad- 
vanced by the manufacturers to purchase the Presidency two years ago 
shall be levied upon their constituents. He demands that the policy 
of legislating for the contraction of the currency, making money 
dearer and harder to obtain and those who own and control it wealthy, 
and those who have to purchase it with labor or its products poorer, be 
reversed, and that we begin to legislate in the interest of the many 
poor instead of the rich few who have for the last twenty-five years 
been the sole recipients of the fostering care of those who have con- 
trolled our legislation. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I desire to warn members on the other side who 
represent farming or laboring constituencies that, however they may 
cling to the hope that they may yet further deceive some portion of 
their people with the fraudulent pretense that they can better their 
condition by increasing their burdens of taxation, they need not delude 
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themselyes with the expectation that they can on this subject deceive 
these people, who are a unit in their demand for complete remonetiza- 


tion of silver and its complete restoration to the position of pertect 
equality with gold, which it held under the Constitation and the laws 
of the country during our entire existence till it was stricken down by 
the passage of the act of 1873. 

_. This act, which has been fitly denounced in this debate by Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike as the greatest legislative crime of the age, 
both in the manner of its perpetration and its disastrous effects on the 
farming, laboring, and debtor classes of our people, and which no man 
on this floor would have the hardihood to defend or condone, stood 
upon the statute-books completely outlawing silver as money until 
it was partially remonetized by the act of 1878. This act of 1878, con- 
taining all the reparation that has ever been made for the criminal 
desecration of our silver coinage in 1873, this Republican Congress by 
the bill we are now considering proposes to repeal. 

If it was a crime in 1873 to demonetize silver and degrade it from the 
position it had always held in our system as the equalof gold for mon- 
etary purposes, and if it was wise legislation to partially restore it by 
the act of 1878, why will it be less a crime now than it was in 1873 to 
demonetize and strike it down again, as you propose to do in this bill 
by the specific repeal of the act of 1878? 

Section 5 of the substitute which a Republican caucus has decreed 
shall pass this House at 3 o’clock to-morrow as completely demonetizes 
silver, as I have already shown, as did the act of 1873. Is it less a 
crime to do this now boldly and in defiance of the demands of the peo- 
ple than it was to do the same thing in 1873 surreptitiously or by fraud 
and conspiracy? Is the crime less now because it is done at the dicta- 
tion of one msn, who cracks the party whip over a caucus and com 
Western and Southern Republican members, who say that they will be 
leftat home if they thus betray their constituents? Is it less a crime 
because the bill is brought into the House under a special rule which 
gags the Democrats and a Jarge majority of the Republicans, which cuts 
off all amendments and greatly excels in its vicious character the noto- 
rious code of rules adopted at the beginning of this session? 

The boast of the author of those rules was that they enabled the ma- 
jority to legislate. ‘Phe boast of the same author of this rule may well 
be that it enables a minority to legislate; that it enables less than 
two-fifths of the members of this House to stifle the demands of the 
other three-fifths, backed by the almost unanimous demand of all the 
people, outside the influence of Wall street, for free coinage of silver, and 
give them instead a law completely debasing and destroying silver asa 
money metal and placing it among the commodities whose value is to 
continue to be measured and cheapened, as cotton, corn, wheat, oats, 
and labor have beeu and will continue to be by the single standard of 
the gold dollar, made dearer by its necessary scarcity and consequent 
insufficiency to supply the demands of the people. 

But some of the apologists for this bill say that the Secretary of 
the Treasury must coin such portion of the silver bullion purchased 
under the provisions of this act as may be necessary to provide for the 
redemption of the Treasury notes’’ used in the purchase of the bullion. 
Who is to judye of this necessity? The Secretary of the Treasury. 
This leaves it to his discretion to coin or not to coin, Heisleftample 
room to evade the coinage of a single dollar. Indeed, he is left ample 
room, with the aid of the gold men, who share his views and are there- 
fore his natural allies in controlling and contracting the currency ot 
the country, to evade the purchase, even under this bill, of a single 
ounce over four and a half million dollars’ worth of silver in the next 
century, if this bill should remain the law for that length of time. 

The bill requires him to buy at the market price, in gold, four and 
a half million dollars’ worth of silver bullion each month and pay for 
it in the notes of the Government. But he is given the discretion to 
redeem the notes he pays for this bullion in the same bullion for 
which they were exchanged at its market price if the holder of the 
notes demands it. So that every requirement of this bill can be met 
each month by the purchase of four and a half million ounces of sil- 
ver bullion and the redemption of the same bullion during the same 
month by a return of the same notes to the Treasury. And this op- 
eration can be repeated month after month indefinitely, thereby not 
only effectually defeating any expansion whatever of the volume of 
currency, but destroying all further use of silver bullion, even as a 
commodity on which circulation can be based. Thus the Secretary of 
the Treasury and his confederates in Wall street, who insist that we 


have money enough and that silver is not fit for money, can under this | 4 


bill defraud and deny to the people their just demands for more mouey 
as effectually as they are being defrauded by the Republicans of this 
House of their just demands for free coinage of silver. 

My Republican friends from the South and West who are subserv- 
iently complying with the demands of Wall street and the bondholders, 
dictated through the Secretary of the Treasury and a Republican cau- 
ens controlled by the Speaker of this House, are ready to auswer that 
the Secretary would not dare to thus defeat the demands of the people 
for an increase of the currency. Why? Do you suppose he is better 
than you? Do you suppose he will deal more honestly and more lib- 
erally with your constituents than you are doing, when by voting for 
this bill yo 1 not only refuse them free coinage of silver, but rob them 
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of what little compulsory coinage they have? Will it be more 
or more shamelul for him whose interests and convictions are in 
sympathy with those who believe that nothing but gold should be used 
asa money metal and that we have enough if not too much money 
now, to so execute this law as to defeat both the expansion of the cur- 
rency and the coinage of silver than it is for you to vote for this bil] 
thereby not only refusing your constituents free coinage of silver, but 
putting it in his power, not only to deny any increase, but to largely 
contract our present insufficient circulation? 

All right-thinking people Would have infinitely more respect for him 
executing the law in accordance with his known and avowed convic- 
tions to thus contract the currency far beyond what is possible under 
the existing law than it will be possible to entertain for you who, be- 
traying the trust your constituents have confided in you and surren- 
dering your boasted convictions, cringe beneath the party lash and vote 
to put this power in his hands, 

The Secretary of the Treasury is not in sympathy with the demands 
of the great agricultural and laboring classes of this country for more 
and cheaper money and consequent rg ol ade for labor and the 
products of the farm. The policy of the tary is and will continue 
to be, so far as liesin his power, to so interpret and enforce all our laws 
and make such regulations pertaining to our finances as to contract 
the currency, make money dearer, and co uently more valuable to 
those who hold it or bave fixed incomes from its loan or investment in 
interest-bearing bonds and securities. We are accustomed to complain 
that labor and farm products have fallen in price till they have become 
so cheap that the laborers and farmers receive no return for their toil 
and products; that the farmer is unable to realize the money with which 
to pay even the interest, much less the principal, on the mortgage he 
has been compelled to place upon his farm. 

A little thought will convince us that we are not suffering from cheap 
wheat, cheap corn, cheap cotton, and cheap farm products of all kinds, 
These when compared with or exchanged for other untaxed commodi- 
ties, silver included, have maintained a substantial equality in values. 


It is only when we come to exchange them for money that the great 


disparity in the amount received now as compared with the amount re- 
ceived twenty e ago, before contraction of the currency and de- 
monetization of silver had wrought ruin to the agricultural interests, 
is fally appreciated. We are too apt to lose sight of two facts in the 
confusion of terms which we commonly use, first, that when the farmer 
or laborer needs money to pay his debts or clothe hia family he must 
purchase the money with his labor or the produce of his farm; second, 
that when he goes out to purchase the money he will find it cheap or 
dear, accordingly as it is plentiful or scarce. In other words we over- 
look the fact that money like every thing else is cheap or dear as the 
volume in circulation is great or small. 

The quantity purchased with (obtained for) a bushel of corn or 
wheat depends equally as much on the quantity of money on the mar- 
ket to be purchased with wheat or corn as it does on the quantity of 
wheat or corn on the market seeking exchange for money. If we will 
rid ourselves of the idea, which is the result of our customary methods 
of thought and expression, that money of any kind has a fixed, in- 
trinsic, unchangeable value, much of the sophistry in which a simple 
question has been shrouded will disappear. A dollar, like everything 
else, has only a relative value. Its value is fixed and controlled, exactly 
as the value of a bushel of wheat is fixed and controlled, by the amount 
of other things for which it can be exchanged. If the amount of 
wheat in existence and seeking exchange for other things, money in- 
cluded, is small, wheat will be dear and in demand; that is, it can be 
exchanged for a large amount of money in the market. So, if the 
amount of money in existence and seeking exchange for wheat is small, 
money will be dear and in demand; that is, it can be exchanged for a 
large amount of wheat in the market. 

Alison, in his History of Europe, has forcibly stated this relative 
value of money, and graphically describes our condition under a con- 
tracted and insuflicient currency when he says: 


To perceive how this comes about, we have only to reflect that money, 
whether in the form of gold, silver, or paper, is a commodity and an article 
commerce, and that, like all similar articles, it varies in value and price with 
its plenty or cheapness in the market. As certainly and inevitably as a plenti- 
ful harvest renders grain cheap, and an abundant vintage wine low pri does 
an increased supply of the currency, whether in specie or paper, render mone: 
cheap as compared with the price of other commodities. But as money is 
self the standard by which the value of everything else is measured 
which its price is paid, this change in its price can not be seen in any changein 
itself, because it is the standard; it appears in the price of everything else against 
which it is bartered. 

An increase in the currency when the numbers and transactions are station- 
ary or nearly so is immediately followed by a rise in the money price of all 
other commodities; and a contraction of it is as quickly succeeded by a fall in 
the money price of all articles of commercs and the money remuneration of 
every speciesofindustry. The first change is favorable to the producing classes, 
whetherin land or manufactures, and unfavorable to the holders of realized cap- * 
ital or fixed annuities, The last augments the real wealth of the moneyed and 
wealthy classes and proportionately depresses the dealers in commodities and 
persons engaged in indus rial occupations, 

But if an increase in the numbers and industry of man co-exists with a dimi- 
nution in the circulating medium by which their transactions are 3 
the most serious evils await society and the whole relations of its d: 
classes to each other will be speedily changed; and it is in that state of thi 
that the saying proves true that the rich are every day growing richer and 
Poor poorer. 
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But members on the other side urge, in the interest of gold as the 
only money metal and standard of values, oe oe ae limit- 
ation and contraction of the currency which have resul from that 
policy, that the depreciation in the price of farm products results from 


their overproduction. They cite to sustain this ent the vast 
improvement in agricultural implements and farming methods as re- 
sulting in great saving of labor and great inerease in productive capac- 
ity. Comparing statistics showing at the same time t increase in 
the crops raised and great decrease in the prices realized, they argue 
that to overproduction isdue the depression in the prices of these prod- 
ucts. If this argument, which I admit is well calculated to deceive, 
was founded on facts, it would lead to the conclusion that improved 
machinery, improved methods of farming, and increased production had 
proved to the army of our people engaged in agriculture a curse instead 
of ihe blessing we have been taught to consider it. But is there any 
surplus of farm products? If not, the argument fails. 
What do these gentlemen mean by overproduction? Noman would 
be so rash as to assert that more cotton, wheat, corn, beef, and pork are 
uced than are needed to comfortably clothe and feed the people of 
the worldtowhom they might besold and who if they had the money 
would like to buy and use them. Want and poverty—the half-fed and 


- half-clad laborers at home and abroad—rise up to confute such an as- 


sertion. What do they mean then by overproduction, of which they 
talk so glibly? They mean that the farmers produce more than the 
consumers, upon whom they must rely for a market, can obtain the 
money to buy at prices which will remunerate the producers for the 
labor and expense incurred in production. The result is that the farm- 
ers must, in order to sell, or rather in order to enable their customers to 
buy, all their products, reduce their prices to meet the money ability of 
those to whom they sell. They must sell wheat at 70 cents per bushel 
for which they formerly received $1. They received the $1 then be- 
cause their customers had that much money to pay. They receive only 
70 cents now because their customers have only 70 cents to pay. 

The volume of the currency, by adverse legislation, culminating in 
the demonetization of silver and striking down more than one-half of 
the money metal of the world in 1873, has been contracted until! its 
scarcity easily accounts for this disparity of the purchasing capacityof 
their customers. Instead of an overproduction of crops, there is an 
underproduction, so to speak, of money. By this I mean that the 
money supply has been contracted and decreased. It is agreed on all 
hands that exactly the reverse of this ought to have occurred. All re- 
liable authorities on finance and all men who are interested in the pros- 
perity of the country under a safe financial policy agree that the vol- 
ume of the currency ought to keep pace with the combined increase of 
our population, commerce, and productive development. Low prices 
to the farmer result, not because he can and does produce more, but 
because vicious legislation has prevented an increased volume of cur- 
rency from keeping pace with the growth of our population and pro- 
ductive power. 

But itis again urged that, aided by this improved machinery and 
better methods, the farmer can as cheaply raise 100 bushels of wheat 
now as he could raise 70 filteen years ago; that the 100 bushels now at 
70 cents per bushel will bring him as much money as the 70 bushels then 
brought him at $1 per bushel. I deny the proposition that the farmer 
can as cheaply raise 100 bushels of wheat now as he could 70 then. 
Admit that he can raise the one hundred with the same labor and on 
the same Jand on which he raised the seventy then, he does it by the 
use of costly fertilizers and costly machinery; in other words, by in- 
vesting more money in his farm and farming implements. 

But, waiving this fact of increased cost and for the sake of argument 
admitting that the improvements in farming machinery and methods 
have enabled the farmer to so increase his yield as to counteract the 
decrease in the prices, who is entitled to reap the benefit of this in- 
creased production and who does reap it? Is not the farmer entitled 
to all the increase in production resulting from better machinery which 
he buys and uses and the advanced methods which he adopts? If he 
increases his crop in this manner is he not entitled to the increase ? 
If he only gets the same amount of money for the increased crop that 
he received before he bought machinery and bettered his methods he 
is certainly no better off, even leaving out the extra cost. What induce- 
ment to him to make more if he gets no more for it? 

But who has in fact received the benefit of this inerease? It is mani- 
fest that the man who lives on a fixed income or loans money and owns 
bonds receives all the benefit. His income does not change; his Gov- 
ernment bond or mortgage on the farmer’s land is for the same amount 
of money and yields the same interest as before; but $70 of his prop- 
erty, which is money, bas increased in value till it is equal to one hun- 
dred, instead of 70 bushels of the farmer's property, which is wheat. 
So that, compared with all that the farmer raises, he is $30 on every 
hundred richer and the farmer $30 poorer. Why is this? Manifestly 
it has resulted from a failure of an increase of money to keep pace with 
the increase in production; and this not because the production of sil- 
ver and gold from the mines has not kept pace with the ce en- 
ergies and enterprise of our people, but because adverse legislation has 
limited and curtailed the volume of our currency. 

We produced from our mines silver of the coinage value of $40,800,000 
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in 1879 and $64,646,464 in 1889, an increase in ten years of over $24,- 
500,000, or over 60 percent. Comparing the production of gold for the 
same ten years, we find a decrease of over $3,000,000, Our production 
of gold for 1889 was $32,800,000. These figures, taken from the last re- 
port of the Director of the Mint, show that while the output of oursil- 
ver mines increased over 60 per cent. in the last ten years, the output 
of our gold mines actually decreased during the same years about 9 per 
cent. They show further that our production of silver was within a- 
fraction of double our gold production, the value of the silver 
output for the year 1889 being $64,646,464 and that of gold $32,800, 000. 

Can any one with these facts before him fail to see the manifest ad- 
van deed, the absolute necessity, of our using our vast produc- 
tion of silver as it has been used through all the ages, for money pur- 
poses? Two reasons impel to this: First, as I have shown, we are 
producing twice as much silver as gold. Second, the increased produc- 
tion of silver in our country is keeping pace with the combined increase 
of population and production so as to furnish, if permitted by free coin- 
age to flow into the channels of commerce, as a standard of value and 
medium of exchange, that natcral and constant increase which I have 
shown to be necessary to secure to productive industry fair prices and 
to labor just com tion. 

But there is a still more important phase of the ruinous effects or 
this contraction of our currency on the farmers, especially of the South 
and West. In 1865 the victorious soldiers who had filled the ranks of 
the Federal Army and the young men of the North began without ca 
ital to settle and develop the fertile lands of the great West. The a 
diers who had laid down the Confederate flag and buried their lost 
cause at Appomattox without money undertook the task of buildin; 
up their cities, homes, and farms in the war-wasted and impoverishe 
South. All the money needed for these herculean undertakings had 
to be borrowed from that class who had hung about the Treasury of 
the Federal Government during all the years of the war to feast and 
fatten on its necessities till they owned and controlled the bonded in- 
debtedness on which, throngh a national-banking system, they secured 
the currency of the country to be based. So that these bondholders, 
who owned and have ever since the war controlled the currency of the 
country, became the creditor class to whom the struggling South and 
West became debtors. : 

Our money in circulation then averaged from $45 to $50 per capita 
for our entire population. It was cheap and plentiful, which implies 
the converse that all other property was high. On this basis was con- 
tracted not only the enormous national debt, rendered necessary to 
prosecute the war, but that even greater aggregate indebtedness, State, 
county, municipal, and individual, which after the war fed the cor- 
morants of reconstruction in the South and built up our great railroad 
systems, cities, homes, and farms in the South and West. These debts 
were contracted and this money was borrowed with a view tothe volume 
of money and prices of products then prevailing. G 

Who donbts that if the ratio of our circulating medium to our popu- 
Jation and business had continued, maintaining for products the prices 
then existing, all these debts would have long since been di 
with the money realized from much less property than has been ex- 
hausted in the futile effort to lessen debt by payment as fast as vicious 
legislation increased it by contraction of the currency? ‘The result to 
this debtor class, which is made up of the great body of the farmers 
of the South and West, has been that when by persistent industry and 
economy the interest has been met and half the nominal amount of 
the debt paid it will still take more of the products of the farm, cheap- 
ened as they are by the scarcity of money, to pay the other half than 
it would have taken to pay the entire debt at the prices prevailing 
when it was contracted. 

It may seem a paradox, yet such has been the shrewd manipulation 
of our currency by the wealthy creditor classes that the more the debtor 
pays the more he owes and the more the farmer raises the less money 
he gets and the poorer he becomes. From a circulation of $45 or $50 
per capita in 1865 we are reduced to a circulation of $20 per capita in 
1890. And this notwithstanding the fact that during this period the 
volume of production, business, and commerce has ins more than 
twice as rapidly as our population. 

Isit astonishing that under such a financial policy, supplemented by 
the exactions which tariff legislation enables the manufacturing in- 
terests to levy on them, there should be widespread dissatisfaction and 
distress thronghont our agricultural communities? They are demand- 
ing through their organizations and through their representatives on 
this floor that no more such subterfuges as are attempted in this bill 
be resorted to, to cheat and deceive them, and turn them and their 
currency over again to the tender mercy and discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. They have learned by sad experience that this means 
to turn them over to Wall street. They demand that you open the 
mints to the free coinage of the silver our mines are producing so boun- 
tifully and thus give them more money of the kind which history, ex- 
perience, and reason have taught to be the best. 

Mr, Speaker, the people demand that we shall pass laws giving them 
a sound currency sufficient in volume to transact the business of the 
country at remunerative prices for labor and production; that in order 
to do this you open the mints of the country so that all the silver we 
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produce can be coined into money for their use, as it was during all | States on October 1, 1889, is shown by the followingtable, furnished 

by the Secretary of the Treasury: 

The amount and kinds of money in actual circulation on certain dates from 
: 1878 to 1889. s 


our history till 1873. They have sen: representatives enough to this 
Congress pledged to do this to pass a free-coinage act by good majorities 
through both Houses. 

But they made one mistake which, if you refuse them free coinage 
and pass this bill, they will speedily correct. A portion of these they 
sent here, relying on their pledges to do this, were Republicans, These 
cower beneath the Speaker’s scowl and the party lash and betray their 
constituents into the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, to be fur- 
ther fleeced by the policy of a contracted currency. We must suffer 
two years longer. The ground must be fought over again before the 
3 in the fall elections. And if I mistake not the temper of the 

uth and the West they will profit by this experience, be deceived no 
longer by Republican professions for free coinage, but send to the next 
House a clear majority of Democrats, pledged to the fall restoration of 
our silver coinage, upon whom they know they can rely. 


Silver-Bullion Certificates. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. EDWARD LANE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 6, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R.5391) authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion— : 

Mr. LANE said: x 

Mr. SPEAKER: The measure under consideration affects the people I 
have the honor to represent more than any question that has come be- 
fore this Congress. It is a measure cognate with the tariff. By this 
and kindred acts the money is passed from the Government to the peo- 
ple and by the tariff it is returned from the people to the Govern- 
ment, the protected industries, however, gettingabout$6, while the Gov- 
ernment only gets $1 under our present system. Money is as old as 
civilization and its existence is necessary to society. The use of money 
is all the advantage there is in having it, yet money makes up in a 
measure all other wants in man. The greatest want of the commercial 
and business life of this country to-day is money. It is needed alike 


by the m ts, farmers, and laborers. The demand is more mone 
and of So kes it should be ‘of the best. B 


Money is power, and so acknowledged the world over. It is the force 
that underlies our civilization and pushes it to the greatest possible 
activity. Money impels the merchant to his most venturesome daring, 
the mechanic to exploiting his most inventive genius, the farmer to 
endure the summer’s heat and the winter’s cold, and the toiler in every 
direction to tli» accomplishment of the most earnest effort for success. 
The power of money and the hope of its attainment is the incentiveto 
nearly all humanity’s most earnest and most honorable exertion. 

What, then, is money and what are its uses? It may be stated in 
general that money is crystallized labor, labor accumulated and massed, 
and when so accumulated and massed it has the power of labor, or, 
in other words, money is a medium of exchange created by law by 
which the value ot all commodities produced by labor is represented 
andexchanged. Labor creates wealth and money represents labor, but 
the valueof money must be fixed by law. 

I will repeat that nearly all wealth is produced by labor and the la- 
borers would prae it if something did not exist to prevent this nat- 
ural result. In this country, where the reward of labor is greater than 
in any other, some cause is operating with continued and growing ef- 
fect to separate production from the producer. It is admitted on every 
hand tbat we are the most powerful country on earth; no ancient or 
modern empire can compare with our Republic in resources or extent, 
It is occupied by 65,000,000 of bright, brave, free, intelligent, indus- 
trious, and energetic people. It is filled with the natural resources of 
every zone: Gold, and silver, and copper, and lead, and iron from the 
mountains; cattle and sheep from the plains; cotton from the South; 
corn and wheat from the West. 

Our farmers ought to be the most happy and prosperous in the world, 
as they under the circumstances onght to be the wealthiest. But do 
the people share in this bounty? Are the laborers of the land satisfied 
with existing conditions? Are they free from apprehension of the 
future? Does the farmer find his brow unfurrowed by the plow of 
care? Are the highways free from tramps and the poor-houses and 

tenantless? Is the tax-collector driven from the door and want 
from the home? Alas! no; and what is the reason? Mr. Speaker, 
the wrong is evident and as a plain business man I wish to trace what 
I believe to be the cause toits propersource. The money of the United 
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These figures show that there should be $21.75 per capita in circu- 
lation, and this may be true averaging the whole country over, but as 
a matter of fact there is not $10 per capita in circulation in the West, 
and I think that amount much too small. : 

Why is this? Has any one ever observed avy calamity resulting 
from the circulation of too much money? Is there any locality or era 
where there was too great activity among the producing classes? I 
never knew or read of any country where there were too many houses 
in process of erection, or too plentiful raiment, or too abundant food, 
nor where transportation of products was too cheap and rapid. Does 
any one recognize high prices of labor as leading to disastrous results 
anywhere? I presume no one would question the fact that if we had 
more money now in circulation among the people we would have much 
better times. Who, then, is to blame for the scarcity of money? 
Clearly Congress; and, if so, the Republican party, for the Democratic 
party has not had full charge of the Government for many years. 

The market prices of land, of labor, and of commodities are regu- 
lated by the amount of money in circulation. When money is plenti- 
ful prices advance, and when money is scarce prices recede. The lead- 
ing economic thinkers of the nineteenth ceases agree that a decrease 
in the quantity will always cause the wages of labor and the prices of 
land and all commodities to sink in proportion. 

The law which experience has graven upon the tablets of time is that 
values must be measured by money and money must be measured by 
its own quantity in relation to values. 

John Stuart Mill, the greatest economic thinker of Enrope, says: 

If the whole money in circulation was doubled the prices would double, If 
it was only increased one-fourth prices would rise one-fourth. 

One of the greatest American writers on this subject has said: 


The truth is that the most enormous power ever known to man or that ever 
can be his lies in money, in the increase or decrease of its quality. 


The Report of the Silver Commission, Forty-second Congress, page 49, 
says: 

By the end of the fifteenth century the currency had shrunk to less than 

,000,000. During this period a most extraordi and baneful change took 

place in the condition of the world. gir EEEE dwindied and commerce, 
wealth, and freedom all disappeared. The le were reduced to poverty 
misery, to the most degraded condition of serfdom and slavery. The disinte- 
gration ofsociety was almost complete. Theconditions of society were so hard 
that individual selfishness was the only thing consistent with the instinct of 
self-preservation, All public spirit, all generous emotions, all the noble aspira- 
ae o Te shriveled and ppeared as the volume of money shrunk and as 
prices fell, 


Mr. Speaker, I could furnish a hundred or more such testimonials 
if I had the time; but it is wholly unnecessary, as every man who has 
been in business for the last twenty-five years is a witness for 
78 25 he will divest himself of prejudice he will admit the truth of 
all I say. 

There is no instance of commercial and industrial adversity within 
the last filty years that has not been preceded and produced by a pro- 
digious contraction of the operations and volume of the money power 
and no instance of prosperity that has not been preceded and produced 
by its expansion. 

Wild speculation and disaster to the speculators may follow extreme 
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inflation of the currency, but extreme contraction distresses an entire 
people and makes them suppliants at the feet of the wealth-owners. 

An instance can not be found in the history of civilization of an in- 
jury to commerce or to productive industry resulting trom an increase 
of money. Inflation based upon an increase of standard money is an in- 
flation which can be sustained, an inflation which has no refluent wave, 
and which must benefit producers. But inflation of the curreney by 
issning depreciated money, as was done during the war, which was 
good enough to pay the labor of the country, but which was not good 
enough for the bondholder, may sometimes work disaster. It was 
claimed, however, to bea war measure and was justified by the exigency 
of the war, and the people were humbugged into believing such a mon- 
strous fallacy. But in 1873 we were visited by a financial panic largely 
due to the demonetization of silver by Congress, which was a bastard 
act, and no person in or out of Congress has ever yet been found who 
is willing to father that act. But I will speak of this hereafter. We 
should have more money, and what then should be the character of 
that money? Shall we adopt the doctrine of Thomas H. Benton and 
have no money but gold and silver, and will the unlimited coinage of 
silver supply a quantity sufficient? 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, the economist and statistician, claims that if 
we keep the quality of our money good we may be sure that the quan- 
tity will take care ofitself. It is very true that he sustains this prop- 
osition with some very sound argument. He claims that from July 1, 
1879, to July 1, 1887, the value of our net imports of merchandise was 
$5,640,261,758, and in the same period the value of our exports of mer- 
chandise was $6,764,311,704. And he then urges that such an enor- 
mous volume of exports could not have been sold for payment in money 
only, since the standard of international commerce is coin or bullion. 
He claims that such a demand for gold or gold bullionin sole payment 
for our exports would have drained every bank in Europe, and we 
would have no domestic use for such an amount of coin, and therefore 
unless an exchange of domestic for foreign products had been possible 
the export could not have been made. The result of this argument is 
simply that a great percentage of international as well as domestic trade 
must consist in exchange of goods for goods, the balance being settled 

in gold or on credit. But this does not detract from the necessity of a 
sufficient quantity of money to do the business ot the country. 

It may be an admitted fact that four-fifths of the business of the 
country may be transacted on credit or by bill of exchange, bank- 

or promissory notes, but the experience of the civilized world is 
that there must be money to carry on the commerce of the world; and 
why should we in this country have less money than those in other 
countries? For example, the French people have $14.67 in silver per 
capita while we have but $2.72, while we produce nearly one-half of 
the silver of the world. France has now $57 per capitain money, while 
we have but $21.75. Why should this be? I think, therefore, that 
the time has come when the people should declare through their Repre- 
sentatives what amount of money should be in circulation, how created, 
and the character ot that money, 

Is the present national-banking system to be a part of the financial 
system of our Government? I think every intelligent thinker must 
acknowledge upon a moment's reflection that our national-banking sys- 
tem in its present form should not be continued, for the reason that it 
rests on a national debt, while the holders of that debt are exempted 
from taxation on the money so invested and the people are taxed to pay 
the interest on such debt. 

The solvency of the national-bank notes is based on the ability of the 
Government to liquidate the debt, and no sane person will contend that 
it is good policy for a nation or individual to postpone the payment of 
a debt after they acquire the ability to pay it; hence on true principles 
of financial economy we can not in justice to the people continue our 
national-banking system, for the reason that we should day the debt 
upon which it is based. 

On the 28th of January last I submitted some remarks to the House 

on the question of the national-banking system and whether or not it 
should be continued. 
The subject is not at all exhausted, but the people are becoming more 
convinced every day that the system in its present form should cease. 
In fact they are now fully convinced that the system was a frand on 
their rights from the beginning and never should have been adopted. 
I do not care to repeat what I said before, but I will submit some fig- 
ures before I conclude, which I think will convince any candid mind 
that the national-banking system, with its ally, Wallstreet, has robbed 
the people of millions of dollars in the last twenty years. 

What are the facts? The Government issues its bond payable in 
twenty years, say for $100,000 bearing 6 per cent. interest payable semi- 
annually. Now, who is responsible tor the payment of this bond? 
Clearly the Government, or, in other words, the people. Some capi- 
talists, five or more, desire to organize a national bank, and what do 
they do? They take $100,000 in greenbacks or national currency and 

- purchase the Government bond and then get a charter to commence 
the banking business, and when they deposit the bond with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury he gives them $90,000 in national-bank currency 
that they may loan to the farmers and laborers of the country,in some 
of the States at a rate of interest as high as 10 to 12 per cent. per an- 


num, and in addition to this the Government pays them 6 per cent. 
interest semi-annually on the $100,000 bond deposited with the Treas- 
urer, Now, who was ible for the payment of the greenbacks 
or currency which was used to purchase the $100,000 bond as well 
as the bond itself? Clearly the Government. That was the promise 
of the Government. Then who is responsible for the payment of the 
$90,000 national-bank currency given to the national bank? Clearly 
again the Government. It is the responsible party in all the transac- 
tions and must see that the bond, greenbacks, and currency are paid, 
and it is on the faith of the Government they are all issued and based, 
and the national bank is simply a middle-man between the Govern- 
ment and the people to put the people's money in circulation, for which 
they receive large interest at both ends of the line. 

Thus national-bank corporations invest $100,000 in bonds and they 
are permitted to draw interest on $190,000. Is this just or right be- 
tween manand man or the Government and its citizens whom it should 
protect? Under the law national banks are machines of robbery, and 
their issues are instruments of national death. They have raided the 
fields of industry and will pauperize labor. They contract and expand 
the volume of money at their will and thus fix the rate of interest and 
rent, the value of land, the price of wages, and products of labor, and 
are armed with full power to increase their wealth at will. The na- 
tional banks should be changed at once from banks of issue to simply 
banks of discount and deposits, The Government should issue its own 
money without the assistance of middle-men. Thomas Jefferson was 
right when he said: : 

And so the nation may continue to issue its bills as fur as its wants may re- 
quire and the limits of its circulation will admit. Put down the banks 
and if this country could not be carried tarongh the longest war inst her 
most powerful enemy, without ever knowin; e want of a dollar, without de- 
pe on the traitorous classes (the capitalists) of her citizen: 


rd on the resources of the people or loading them with an in 
of debt, I know nothing of my countrymen. 


The Government should never have adopted the policy of farming out 
the right to issue money to national banki The Government should 
issue the money direct to the people and thus save both interest and 
discount. Not only this, but the national banks, with the assistance 
of the gold bugsof the country, devised a scheme by which they depre- 
ciated the money of the country to less than 50 cents on the dollar, so 
that at one time a dollar in gold was worth $2.85 in paper money. 

Looking back from this period we can hardly conceive how the law- 
making power of the Government was ever deluded into tolerating such 
an outrageous system. x z 

I am unalterably opposed to allowing national banks to issue money 
to pay their debts or loan to the people. Such a policy makes it nec- 
essary to have a perpetual bonded debt, on which the people will be 
taxed to pay the interest. Such a policy gives them the power to in- 
flate or contract the currency at will as the law now stands. They are 
now contracting the currency to allow moneyed men to secure the 
property ot the farmers at half price. I think they are now prepari 
to inflate and unload at 50 per cent. profit. Banks have always rob 
the people in this way and always will if allowed to issue currency in 
violation of the Constitution, which makes it obligatory on Congress 
to do and fix its value. The Government should issue all money, 
whether of metal or paper, and make it all a full ! tender. The 
people should have the right to demand full legal-tender paper money, 
in exchange for anything that now passes as money, with the free coin- 
age of silver on the same terms as gold. Every Government bond can 
be paid as fast as it matures in coin, for no one would cast away silver 
nor take away gold when they could exchange it for greenbacks. Let 
us have banks of discount and stop paying interest on the banks’ prom- 
ises to pay. 

Give usa new financial American policy of this character and no more 
panics can occur and no more hard times will ever curse our country. 

That the demonetization of silver greatly depreciates the value of 
property as well as the wages of labor I think is now a conceded fact. 

I find the following statement in one of the leading trade journals of 
the country: 


Ever since silver was demonetized in 1573 values have been falling. This fall 
of values wiil lead to bankruptcy and rnin, and the only remedy seems to be 
to restore free coinage, or, in other words, to right the great wrong. Let us 
look fora moment at the prices for wheat, corn, mess pork, and raw cotton in 
1878 and in 1890. 

The average price of wheat in 1873 per bushel was $1.90; to-day it is 88 cents. 
Corr averaged in 1873 63 cents per bushel; to-day it is 32cents. Mess pork in 
1873 averaged ue per barrel; to-day it is $11.55. Raw cotton in 1873 averaged 
17 cents per pound: to-day itis Il cents. Although the corn, wheat, aud oats 
crops were much larger in 1889 than In 1888, yet prices keep falling so that the 
corn crop of 1889, although 125,000,000 bushels greater than that of brought 
$80,000,000 less money. The w: cropof 1889 was yue by 75,000,000 bushels 
than that of 1883, yet it brought forty-three millions less money. The oats crop, 
ee 50,000,000 bushels greater in 1889 than in 1888, yet it brought $23,500, 
ess money. 

Is it any wonder the farms of the West are plastered over with mortgages 
and that the value of farm land has fallen all over the United States? And yet 
this is only one of the great miseries that the demonetization of silver 
caused. Is it not strange that any American can be found to help England rob 
usin this way? And yet Wall street is full of them, and they live and fatten 
allover the land. They are traitors to American prosperity and they are all 
gold bugs. 

The following table, compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, will more 
fully show the facts, 
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Annual average export prices of commodities of domestic production for 
each year from 1873 to 1889, inclusive, 


Ppa ending — Losey 
une 30 Her 
bushel. | bushel. per pound. per pound. 
barrel.) pound. pound 
Dollars. Dollars.|Dollars.| Cents. | Cents. Cents. | Cents, 

„618 | 1.812 | 7.565 18.8 25.3 88 9.2 

719 1.428 | 7.144 15.4 25.2 9.6 9.4 

818 | 1.124 | 5,968 15.0 26.0 11.4 13.8 

-672 | 1.242 6.216 12.9 26.2 12.1 13,3 

-587 1. 109 6,488 11.8 2.9 10. 8 10.9 

„502 | 1.338 6.358 11.1 21.8 4 8.7 8.8 

.471 | 1.068 | 5.252 9.9 20.4 y 6.9 7.0 

543 1.345 | 5.878} 11.5 23.3 8.6 6.7 7.4 

.552 | 1.114 | 5,668 11.4 22.6 0.3 8.2 9.3 

-668 | 1.185 | 6.149 11.4 20. 9 9.1 9.9 11.6 

684 | 1.127 | 5.955 10.8 21.1 8.8 11.2 11.9 

611 1.066 | 5.588 10.5 20,6 9,2 10.2 9.5 

„540 „862 4.897 10.6 19.8 8.7 9.2 7.9 

498 +870 | 4,699 9,9 19.9 8.7 7.5 6.9 

479 890 4.510 9. 5 18. 7 7.8 7.9 2.1 

.550 -853 | 4.579 9.8 17.3 8.9 8.6 7.7 

474 897 4.832 9.9 16.6 7.8 8.6 8.6 

The decline relates as well to real estate as personal property, and I 


think it is admitted on both sidesof this Chamber that the decline was 
about one-third in value between these periods. Therefore the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that the farmer who is in debt in order to pay the 
same is now compelled to give three bushels of wheat, corn, or oats, 
three cows, horses, or sheep, or three acres of his land to pay the debt 
that two bushels of wheat, corn, or oats, two cows, horses, or sheep, 
or two acres of land would before the fallin prices. In other words, 
he is robbed of one-third of his property or labor, whichever you may 

lease to call it. by such infamous legislation. Does the farmer see it? 

e will hear from him next November. 

The Republican party seems to discriminate more against the farmers 
of the country than any other class. 

The farmer not only receives low prices for his products, but he has 
gradually fallen behind more and more, until his farm and homestead 
is covered with mortgages and he is so in debt that, if the present state 
of things continues and there is no aid given him in the way of an in- 
crease of the currency of the country and putting it within his easy 
aaa b very large proportion of our farmers are doomed to bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

The unequal taxation to which he has been subjected by our tarifi 
laws, by which he has been compelled to sell his products in the free- 
trade markets of the world in competition with all similar products 
of the world, has compelled him to buy his supplies in the highest 
market in the world, restricted by tariff to prevent competition. The 
Republican party not only prevents the farmer from sending his prod- 
ucts abroad, but stations a sentinel with a club at every port of the 
country to keep anything from coming in to exchange with him, butat 
the instigation of Wall street demonetized one-half of the currency 
which gives credit and value to his product. 

What have the farmers of the country done to the Republican party 
to merit this treatment at its hands? From the American farm have 
come the best brain, the intensest energy, and the highest courage. 
The American farmer has been and is the guardian of law and the pride 
and hope of our free institutions, Eighty per cent. of the soldiers of 
the late war came from the farm and many of our greatest generals 
exchanged the plow for the sword and secured liberty for others only 
to be enslaved themselves by the power of plutocracy. The farmers of 
the country are now feeling the galling yoke of this monster, and are 
engaged in a deadly struggle with this theit greatest enemy, and if 
they are true to themselyes victory will crown their efforts. May God 
speed the day. 

But, Mr. Speaker, to return to the subject, what is the measure un- 
der consideration and the legislation proposed ? 

The bill poraa that the Secretary of the Treasury shall purchase 
every month $4,500,000 worth of silver bullion and issue in payment 
thereof Treasury notes of any denomination not less than one dollar 
nor more than one thousand dollars. These notes are redeemable in 
coin, which means, of course, gold, and are made a legal tender, or the 
holder of the note may have them redeemed in silver bullion, at his 
election. It also provides for the repeal of the coinage of all silver, or 
what is known as the Bland act of 1878, and further provides for the 
free coinage of silver when silver reachesa parity with gold, which it 
never will do under this act. This is, in substance, the bill before us. 

Mr. Speaker, the report of the majority of the committee on this 
measure states that no people can prosper without a liberal supply 
of money and that nation prospers most which has the largest cir- 
culation of the best.“ We will receive this statement as axiomatic; 
but will the measure under consideration if passed grant this desired 
result? It is thought by some of the best financiers of the country 
that it will not. What is the proposition now before us? That if we 


will repeal the act of 1878 requiring the coinage of silver the product 
of our own mines may be used asa commodity, to be deposited in Gov- 
ernment warehouses and warehouse receipts, to be denominated Treas- 
ury notes, receivable for Government taxes, issued upon the gold price 
of the bullion, these notes to be redeemed by the Government on de- 
mand in coin. Why should this be done? 

In what respect the Treasury note differ from our present green- 
back? And, if in none, why make the change in our paper circulation? 
Si.ver should or should not be coined. There is no middle ground for 
it, and its present limited coinage almost amounts to bition, but 
if this act goes into effect it is thought that there will not be a silver 
dollar in circulation inthis country within six monthsafter its passage, 
The effect of passing the bill would be to suspend silver coinage and to 
totally demonetize this metal and to permanently establish for us the 
single standard of gold, and clearly that would have the effect to drive 
all silver out of circulation. The standard of the redemption of the 
silver certificate is fixed at gold, for we will have no coin but gold, and 
of course the purpose is to drive silver out of the market and to ad- 
vance the price of gold. The act repeals the law of 1878, which par- 
tially restored silver as a circulating medium. Why not repeal the 
infamous act of 1873, by which silver was demonetized, if the purpose 
is not to set up asingle gold standard and to advance the price of that 
metal? Omitting the several kinds of minor coins, the co in the 
mints of the United States from the organization of the Mint to June 
30, 1889, was as follows: 


seve $1,500, 666, 207. 00 
567, 201,251.45 


Silver 


The annual output of gold in the United States is about $33,500,000, 
while that of silver is from $45,000,000 to $48,000,000. By act of Con- 
gress of 1792 the proportional value of gold and silver was fixed at 15 
to 1, while by act of 1837 it was changed to 16 to 1. This was do 
I presume, for the reason that the amount of silver in the world is abon 


sixteen times that of gold, and in this proportion the two metals have 
been used interchangeably in obtaining the proportionate valueof other 
products. Whether 25.8 grains of gold or 371} grains of silver were 
taken as the unit holding the unmeasured quantity of value did not 
matter. Each holding exactly the same quantity of value, either would 
serve as a unit for comparison, and they were interchangeable in that 
ratio the world over. Being interchangeable one for another at 16 to 
1, the coinage or use of each being limited only by the demand for either, 
the unknown or unmeasurable amount of value held by all the silver 
in the world was exactly equal to the unknown or unmeasurable amount 
of value held by all the gold in the world, and no possible increase in 
the quantity either of the gold or of the silver, while freely interchange- 
able atagreed ratios, each being divided into thesame number of units, 
would or could disturb this relation; each would continue to hold 
one-half the joint actual value of both. This union of the two metals, 
this blending of them into one standard for practical use, is im- 
properly called a double standard,“ for in reality it is a single 
standard of two metals, exactly as combination of the two in one, and 
both together in this ratio forming the standard of money, and the value 
of both metals was nearly equal in 1873, silver being but abont 3 per 
cent. in advance of gold when silver was demonetized, and the price of 
silver went down from 28 to 33 per cent, lower than gold, which, of 
course, was the intention of that legislation. > 

This measure is the same old struggle of the vampires of wealth against 
the toiling masses, which began at the formation of our national-banking 
system and ripened into the demonetization of silver in 1873, The 
reason for the demonetization of silver was that it would increase the 
value of gold and bonds and other evidence of indebtedness, and in- 
crease the value of fixed incomes, and it would enrich the creditor class 
and those who owned money. This would, of course, iu a corresponding 
Tree increase the burdens of labor, as in the end labor must pay all. 

see it stated that the royal commission of Great Britain in 1886 in- 

vestigated the changes in the relative values of the precious metals, and 
estimated that the reduction of the price of property generally by de- 
monetizing silver was 33 per cent., and other authorities estimate the 
reduction from 30 to 35 per cent., and this would show a loss to the 
people of over $11,000,000,000 in the property of this country in 1873, 
as the wealth of the conntry at that time was over $33,000, 000,000, 

The wages of labor went down in very nearly the same ratio and 
thousands of laboring people were thrown outof employment and man, 
of them were driven to the vergeof starvation. But what did the gold- 
bugs of the country care? It increased their gold 30 per cent. in valne 
as well as their bonds and stocks, It robbed the people out of un- 
told millions, and, like a thiefin the night, came and transferred, by 
mere operation of law, an enormous amount of values from one class of 
our people to another without consideration, in order to make the rich 
richerand the poor poorer and to make money dear and laborcheap. It 
has caused the sacrifice of thousands of homes and has entailed a vast 
amount of suffering and poverty on the people; and in the name of jus- 
tice and right this system should be stopped here and now, and it can be 
done by restoring our coin money to what it was prior to 1873. 

‘Congress can not and should not do any less justice than this. The 
people of the Northwest are organizing themselves into powerful bodies 
and discussing this question in all their lodges, public meetings, and at 
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their fire-sides. Capital, with the aid of Congress and the advice of 
Wall street, has wronged the people sufficiently already to warrant a 
revolution. Never before, perhaps, has such a condition of things ex- 
isted in this country, The people arearraying themselves against the 
national banks and the right of the money power to further control 
the entire interests of the country. Capital has become arrogant from 
its continued triumphs in the past twenty years, and is year by year 
still encroaching upon labor and attempting to starveit into submission, 
and with equally resolutedetermination and energy the farmers and the 
laborers of the country are bent on overthrowing a system under 
which the rich are growing richer and the poor growing poorer, a 
system by which tbe wealth of the country is concentrated in a few 
hands and the masses of the people are penniless. 

The issue is fairly joined. Capital is organized and combined with 
the holders of public securities in Europe and this country, and with a 
solid organization ot national banks the fight is now being pressed to 
afinish. The holders of corn, wheat, beef, and cotton are contending 
agent the holders of bonds and gold, as they should do; the producers 

wealth, against the holders of wealth; the men who must pay the 
national debt, if itis ever paid, against the holders of such debts; the 
laborer and the farmer, against the bond-owner and ecoupon-clippers. 
Unjust legislation has imposed intolerable burdens on the bread-win- 
ners of the country, invidious discriminations have been made against 
them, and unjust tariffs have consumed their products. I think now 
that the people are thoroughly aroused, active, and vigilant, and their 
eyes are directed towards the national Capital and are anxiously watch- 
ing to see whether or not the measure under consideration will be en- 
acted into a Jaw which will have the effect to further forge the chains 
that enslave them. There can be no question that it will practically 
stop the coinage of silver and convert silver into a commodity, and 
that is evidently the intention of the Secretary of the Treasury: When 
the was before the Committee of this House on Coinage, 
Weights, Measures, urging the passage of this Lill, he made the 
following statement to the committee, as I see by the report: 

I was very much impressed the other day, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as 
I went through the mint in Philadelphia, with the wonderful transformation 
which suddenly took piace. There are, perhaps, a or more processes 

m the time the silver bullion is first taken up tor manipulation in the mint 
until it is a finished dollar. I had never been in the mint before, and [followed 
it through all its various 9 until it reached the form of a een 
is, a of metal of exactly the size and shape of a dollar, ready for 
stamping. i found it finally in a little basket, from w. a lady sat feeding it 
through a hopper into a stamp. During all these e this piece of silver 
was bullion, worth about 72 cents—the metal, I mean, was worth 72 cents, 
piece of metal was put intoa little hopper, and the stamp struck it, and in 
an instant that piece of silver, worth 72 cents, became worth 100 cents, accord- 
ing to general belief. 

This statement proves the absolute truth of all that I have said in 

to the value of money, Now, would gold in the form of a 
“t planchet” be any more money than silver? In all cases it requires 
the stamp of the Government to make it money, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the Secretary claims that he is friendly to silver the whole 
scheme shows that the purpose is to favor gold, and not silver. In fact 
the Secretary of the Treasury states in his report that national honor 
requires us to preserve thesingle gold standard. Silver bullion isa 
commodity, simply that and nothing more; it is a product of the earth, 
like corn and wheat; and now, if the owners of silver bullion have a 
right to bring it to the Treasury of the United States and get in lien 
thereof at gold value certificates, notes, or money not to exceed $4,500, - 
000 per month, why not permit the owners of any other commodity 
or merchandise to deposit the same in the Treasury of the United 
States and get certificates or money in lieu thereof? 

The Farmers’ Alliances of the South are insisting on a plan in regard 
to a subtreasury whereby they could deposit their cotton and other 
farm products in a warehouse and receive a warehouse receipt or cer- 
tificate, which should pass current as money. If the principle of 
the bill under consideration is correct then the terms of the bill should 
be greatly enlarged so as to allow the deposit of any valuable com- 
modity as well as silver bullion to be deposited with the Treasurer 
and money be issued thereon at something less than the market 
value of the goods. If it is security the Government wants for its 
money why not seps the proposition of the farmers in the West ánd 
let the Government loan money on the farms at one-third or one-half 
the actual cash value of such farms? Land is a great deal more stable 
in value than bullion. The Government ought to treat all its citizens 
alike. The Government has freely given money to national banks in 
the last twenty years and why not now make a change? The gold 
bugs, coupon-clippers, and money sharks of the country have had it 
their own way long enough. 

The trouble is that the financial policy of the present Administration, 
as well as that of all its predecessors for the last fifteen or sixteen years, 
draws its inspiration from Wall street, and we will never have a sound 
financial policy in this country until the Treasury is put in charge of 
some A sores who will come from west of the Alleghanies. 

Wall street and the Treasury think that the silver dollar is a proper 
legal tender in paymentof labor rendered the Government and for pay. 
ment of the Army and Navy and pensions, but that nothing but go 
is good enough to pay the bondholders, and in reaching this conclusion 
pe 3 forgotten that their bonds cost the holders but 50 cents on 

e dollar. 
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A few years ago the Secretary of the Treasury told the country that 
we could not stand more than $50,000,000 of silver, and the people have 
been warned that silver coinage would drive thegold outof the country. 
But silver has been coined up to $343,638,001 on the Ist of November 
last, and still gold and gold coin haveincreased from $213, 199,977 in 1878 
to $680,063,505. Thereis no good reason why the bill under considera- 
tion should become a law. The people do not favor it, but demand the 
restoration of the silver dollar exactly as it stood before 1873. They 
desire that silver shall be fully and freely coined and have no fears that 
it will become too plenty, and besides that it is as good to pay debts now 
asit was during eighty years of American history. 

The Republican party demonetized silver, although that party denies 
it now with more emphasis than Peter used in denying Christ. - If the 
Republican party did not knowingly pass the act demonetizing silver 
in 1873, why did they not as soon as they discovered the mistake cor- 
rect the error? Why has not the Republican party restored silver to 
its former condition during the last seventeen years and why do they 
not doit now? The reason is apparent, for that party has for the last 
twenty years been legislating in the interest of wealth. The people 
are and should be sovereignsof this country. They confront the money 
power now, and if that power acts with wisdom it will stop and retrace 
its steps. It is confronted with a power greater than money, a free 
people thoroughly aroused to their interests, and they have joined hands 
in their own defense and will establish justice. 

The condition of the country is teaching them a fearful lesson. 
The costs of producing farm products are greater than their value 
when produced, and proceedingin this ratio the next step is bankruptcy 
and then the poor-house, The country at this moment is in the gi- 
gautic grasp of the money power, and the money of the country, which 
is its very life-blood, is under the control of a few designing men who 
are making themselves millionaires, and the masses of the people are 
but simply mortgaged vassals to this gigantic power, and an imminent 
question now is, shall our institutions of government be preserved or 
shall they perish under the blighting influence of plutocracy ? 

In a republican form of government there ought to be no very rich 
and no very poor people. But the very opposite of this is the case to-day. 
The country is menaced by the presenco on the one hand of men hold- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars, and on the other by a homeless, 
penniless horde of three millions of tramps for bread, and the 
millionaires or Dives are not even willing to give them the crumbs that 
fall from their tables. What a consolation are the words of Lord Byron 
when he says: 

Time at last sets all things even. 

For in the sacred record we read that when the tramp Lazarus died 
he was by angels borne into Abraham’s bosom and the millionaire 
or Dives died and in heil he lifted up his eyes and asked for a drop of 
water that he might cool his tongue. Robert Ingersoll denies the ex- 
istence of a hell, yet it seems to be a prepared place for a prepared 

ple who will never receive justice until they arrive at that station. 

bbery is none the less real because it is done under the forms of 
law, and the conspiracy, for such it was, to rob the masses by demone- 
tizing silver in 1873, by which the m of one-half of the money 
metal of the world for the benefit of the rich was effected, was a gross 
outrage which should haye subjected the offenders to penal punish- 
ment. 

It was a fraud and a swindle practiced upon the people without their 
knowledge or Saner eg when the silver dollar was destroyed the 
paramount question then was how much of the le’s toil and sweat 
and suffering could be crowded into the gold dollar and how that dollar 
could be most effectively placed beyond their reach. The measure 
under consideration will in no sense tend to restore the circulation of 
silver. The notes to be issued under the act are not Government money, 
and it does not at all appear that they are intended for general circu- 
lation. The Secretary may issue them of any denomination above $1 
up to $1,000. This discsetion of itself would allow him to keep them 
out of general circulation. The national banks are to be allowed to 
use them as a reserve, and they are to be made receivable for dues to 
the Government, 

The entire object of the bill seems to be to crowd the silver dollar 
out of circulation and to make silver a speculative commodity, with 
the Secretary of the Treasury controlling the price. 

This is not what the people want. They want real money, gold and 
silver and paper money, all three to be as one, with equal purchasing 
power, and the one convertible into the other at the will of the holder, 
which could always be done, for the reason that one would be as good 
as the other. 

With $500,000,000 of metal coin in circulation and nearly an equal 
amountin coin and bullion in the Treasury, a safe basis is afforded for at 
least three times that amount of paper money in some form, thus in- 
creasing the circulation of the country. In 1865 we had money in cir- 
culation to the amount of $33.94 per capita, as stated by Mr. Atkin- 
son; others claimed it was $52, while in 1878 the Secretary of the 
Treasury says that it was but $16.50. 

What the farmers of the West want is not to borrow money and mort- 
gage their farms, but they want money to pay off the mortgage on their 
farms, The Alliances of the South do not want to put their ucts 


in Government warehouses, but they want a market in which to sell 
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their products. The laborers of the country wish to sell their labor and 
accumulate some capital for themselves, And this can all be done if 
Congress will utterly destroy the power of mammon and plutocracy 
which now bears sway in this Capital and then establish for the people 
a financial policy as unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, with gold and silver as a basis and paper money interchangeable 
therefor at the pleasure of the holder. The question of paramount im- 
portance is to have good money, and next a sufficient amount of it to 
do the business of the country. Plenty of money will increase the price 
of lands and the products of the farm as well as the price of labor. 

In 1873 the farmer whose estate was worth $4,000 was robbed of one- 
third of it and left but $2,666, and this was not done by a thief in the 
night, but by the American Congress in the full light of day by demon- 
etizing silver. Facts and figures can be produced to prove that Ameri- 
can silver-demonetization laws have cost the wheat-growers and eotton- 
producers of this country nearly $5,000,000,000 since 1873. 

No people in the world have ever been wronged as the American people 
have been in the last twenty years by the money power of thecountry, the 
foundation of which was first laid in inducing the Government to issue 
a paper money that was not a legal tender for all taxes and debts, pub- 
lic and private, and forcustomsduty. For this reason the Government 
was compelled to pay out of the people’s money in interest and discount 
more than $2,000,000, 000, which was just that amount of money thrown 
away. Then in 1869 Congress changed the contract of the bondholder 
so that the debt which was payable in currency was made payable in 
coin, and the refunding acts passed by Congress all together increased 
the debts of the people more than $2,000,000,000 more, and then the 
creation of the national-banking system robbed the people out of nearly 
$18,000,000 annually since 1867. 

all the money that has been wrongfully paid out by the Govern- 
ment in the last twenty years to the money power could be collected 
it would make enough to refund all pensions paid to the soldiers since 
the war, pay all the m on the farms as well as the t na- 
tional debt, and there would be enough left to do all the business of the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, time will not permit me to go farther into detail in 
these transactions, but suffice it to say that the bill under consideration 
is a step in the same direction. It is in the interest of wealth and will 
afford no substantial relief to the people. 

We must abandon this system and return to the principles of the 
foundersofourGovernment. Goldandsilver should be equally valuable 
asmoney. They were so used forover three thousand years and down 
to 1873. They served together as the money of ancient and modern 
civilization. They were good enough for Abraham in his day, and Christ 
himself used coin, not silver-certificates, to pay taxes when He was on 
earth. Gold and silver adorned the temple of Solomon, and for centu- 
ries they have sustained commerce and navigation. They are blended 
together in the Constitution of our common country and recognized 
there as money, and they should not be divided now. 

The two metals are wedded together, so to by the common 
consent of mankind and are the handmaids of civilization, and if we 
restore silver to its proper place as money and place it side by side 
with 8 it belongs, it will at once increase the value ot prop- 
erty, both real and personal, and afford employment to every idle man. 
It will increase the wages of labor and the pricesof the product of labor, 
and it will increase the debt-paying and tax-paying power of the peo- 
ple, and I think will restore ity to our whole eountry. 

Can any intelligent person be surprised at the depressed condition of 
agriculture and the labor of the country to-day when he reads the his- 
tory of the financial policy of the Republican party for the last twenty- 
five years? I will mention but the transactions of a few years. 

In 1868 the Government destroyed $473,000,000 of currency, and 
bony ea 2,608 failures in business, with a loss to creditors of $36,- 

„000. 

In 1869 something over 8500, 000, 000 was destroyed by the Govern- 

eran there were 2,790 failures, with a loss to the creditors of $75,- 
a 2 

In 1870 there was $67,000,000 of the currency destroyed, and there 
were 3,551 failures reported, with a loss to creditors of $88,242,000. 

In 1871 there was $35,000,000 retired and destroyed, with 2,915 fail- 
ures and loss to creditors of $85,250,000. 

In 1872 there was $12,000,000 of currency destroyed and retired, 
4,069 failures in business, and loss to creditors of $121,058,000. 

In 1873 there was retired and destroyed $1,609,000, with 5,183 failures 
and a loss to creditors reported of $228,499,000. 

In 1874 there was retired and destroyed $171,579,045 currency, with 
5,832 failures and loss reported to creditors of $155,239,000. 

In 1875 there was destroyed and retired $40,817,418, with failures 
7,740, and loss to creditors of $201,060,000. 

Thus the contraction of the currency was carried on by the Repub- 
lican Administration until the amount of money in circulation, which 
was $33.94 per capita in 1865, was reduced to $16.50 in 1878. 

No other country in the world but this could stand such contraction 
in the volume of its money. It will be remembered that during all 
these years the wages of labor were constantly being reduced, and a 
million or more laborers thrown out of work, and hunger stared men 
in the face, and tramping became a sort of profession. 
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“There always has been and ever will be a conflict between the 
thousands who labor and the hundreds who enjoy the fruits of such 
labor, but itis the duty of the Government to see that the faces of 
those who labor are not held too closely to the grindstone. This Gov- 
ernment paid in the years 1862 to 1865, inclusive, $1,326,000,000 in in- 
terest and discount alone, and many more millions since for the same 
purpose. What would be thought of a man who would give his note 
bearing interest, or discount his note, to pay his debts if he had the 
power to make money? He would be regarded as insane and a fit sub- 
ject for aninsane asyluin. Yet, this is what the Goverment did and is 
now doing, while it has full power to create money and compel its accept- 
ance, and should not pay one cent of interest or discount, 

Mr. Speaker, this afternoon the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mo- 
RAE] made the following statement on the floor of this House, which 
has not yet been successfully challenged: 

For a long time the people have been under the firm impression that the act 
of 1873 demonetizing silver was surreptitiously and secretly Iso stated 
in 1888. I made that statement because the President who approved the bill 
and many prominent men who were in Congress at that time disclaimed all 
8 the demonetization feature. This has been accepted as the truth 

recen — 
But eee OB it was clearly shown by Senator SHERNAN in his speech that 
such is not the fact; that it was 9 well o; ized scheme on the 
part of the Republican Administration and the leaders of the party in the House 
and Senate at that time to strike down the silver money; that it was the 
of the Republican party to do exactly what was done. He wants it understood 
that he knew all about it. He wants the party to take credit forthe act, The 
bill was drawn to conceal it from the few then in 
struck down silver when it was at a premium and because it was ata premium; 
and now they have the audacity to declare that there was no mistake about it; 
that they intended to do it; that they were responsible for the } 

The gentleman mentioned further that a Mr. Seyd, of was 
here at that time in the interestof the measure. In the Bankers’ 
azine of August, 1873, the following notice will be found: 

In 1872, silver being demonetized in 1 England. and Holland, a capital 
of $500,000 was raised, and Ernest Seyd, of London, was sent to this country 
with this fund, as agent of foreign bondholders and capitalists, to effect the 


same 

Demonetization of silver— 
which was accomplished. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 9, 1872, also shows that he 
was here. So the people have two factors, money and the Republican 
party, to blame for the demonetization of silver. Judas betrayed his 
master for thirty pieces of silver, but those who betrayed the interest 
of the people in this case evidently received much more. The reason 
why England was interested in demonetizing silver in America was that 
some $100,000, 000 of our 4 percent. bonds were held there, and this act 
would increase their holdings of the bonds $30,000,000, a very good 
exchange for $500,000. Istate facts; let every man draw his own con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish now to point out some special objections to this 
bill. Under the law as it now is the Secretary of the is au- 
thorized to purchase not less than $2,000,000 and not more than $4,- 
000,000 of silver bullion every month and coin it into silver dollars. 

Silver bullion is worth now on the market 72 cents on the dollar, and 
if he would coin the full amount authorized by existing law it would 
make $61,440,000, or just double what heiscoiningnow. In this way 
the people would gain the seigniorage, or gain 28 cents on 3 
In other words, the people gain 28 cents on every silver that 
is coined under existing law, and if the Secretary would coin all the 
law authorizes him to coin it would consume about all the silver pro- 
duced by the mines in this country. Under the proposed bill he is au- 
thorized to purchase $4,500,000 of silver bullion in each month at the 
market price and give in exchange silver certificates or warehouse re- 
ceipts for the same. 

If he should purchase up to the fullletter of thelaw it wouldamount 
to only $54.000, annually, or $6,000,000 less than the present 
law, and it is admitted on every hand that there should be an pa 50 
sion of the currency. The people would also lose the seigniorage, which 
would be a clear loss to them of about $20,000,000 annually. 

Then, again, there is no question about the constitutionality of the 
existing law; the Government has the right to purchase bullion for the 
purpose of coinage. The Constitutionauthorizes the Government to 
coin money and regulate its value, but what right has the Govern- 
ment to purchase bullion and store it away in a warehouse? In the 
case of Juillard vs. Greenman, 110 United States Reports, 421, the Su- 
preme Court held that Congress had the right to issue money to 
pay the debts of the Government, and of course thut only meant its | 
debt. Butit isa question what right the Government has to go on 
market ofthe world and purchase a commodity—because silver bullion 
is a commodity—and issue money in payment for it. If it has the right 
to do this, then it follows by parity of reasoning that it can purchase 
wheat, oats, corn, and cotton, as they are a product of the earth, and 

them in warehouses and issue money in exchange for them. 
And also it has the right to lend money to farmers and take mortgages 
on their farms or other security therefor. The one seems as reason- 
able as the other. 

There is another reason why this bill should not become a law. It 
will be remembered that there are about $1,400,000,000 bonds of the 
Government now outstanding, and some of them will fall due next 
year and all the balance in a few years later, Now, these bonds are 
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all payable in coin, not in paper money or silver certificates. This 
ee the coinage of all silver, so that these bonds must be paid in 
U 


s There is not half enough gola in this country to pay these bonds. 
What, then, will be done? I presume momotane Uke what was done 
in 1875 when specie payment was resumed. At that time fifty million 
of twenty-year 5 per cent. bonds were sold for the necessary silver and 
the silver was coined and made redeemable in greenbacks. Thus it 
will be seen, starting in with paper money, the people are taxed $100,- 
000,000, $50,000,000 principal and $50,000,000 interest, to change the 
form of paper money into silver; then the holder of the silver is per- 
mitted to c it into greenback money even up. Did you ever see 
ery? 
was a clear, clean-cut steal of $50,000,000, and the Repub- 
lican party is directly chargeable with the crime. Is it proposed to do 
ihe same thing again only on a grander scale? Must this robbery go 
on forever? When this bill becomes a law it will step the coi of 
all silver and that will leave the single standard of gold, and as the out- 
bonds are payable in coin only of course this will advance the 
value of the bonds, it is safe to say, more than $100,000,000. Another 
plum for the gold bugs and thieves who have been plundering the peo- 
ple for the last twenty-five years. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is still another objection to this bill. By sec- 
tion 2 of the bill it is provided that upon demand of the holder of any 
of the Treasury notes the same may be redeemed in silver bullion at 
the Treasury. What might be the effect of this provision? Suppose 
Wall street does not wish an expansion of the currency, as it is safe to 
presume it does not. What then may be done? Simply at the first 
of each month they will sell to the Secretary of the Treasury $4,500,- 
000 of silver bullion and receive therefor $4,500,000 in Treasury notes, 
and then at the end of the month they will surrender the notes for the 
bullion, and the next day sell the bullion and receive $4,500,000 in 
‘Treasury notes, and keep this up from month to month, and this would 
absolutely prevent any in the circulation of the currency. 

Gentlemen on both sides of the House admit that this might be done, 
but our Republican friends on the other side of the Hall say that the 
Secretary would not do this; that in his discretion he would honestly 
administer the law. But what assurance is that to the country? In 
his discretion he could now under the law purchase $4,000,000 of sil- 
ver bullion per month and coin it into silver dollars, but he abuses 
that discretion in favor of Wall street and against the people. We 
can only judge the future by the past, and judging the future by the 
pa the people can not ex an honest administration of the law 

m a Treasury that is dominated by Wall street. 

The fact is the financial policy of this country should not be trusted 
to thediscretion of any man. It is a fundamental principle ofjurispru- 
dence that that law is best which leaves the least discretion to the judge, 
and the interest of 65,000,000 people is too great to be trusted to 
the discretion of any one man. Let the law state what is meant and 
then compel its faithful execution. This isthe only hope of the conn- 
try. Gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber assure us that this 
measure will increase the circulation, but we have no assurance of 
that. 

There is no doubt that Wallstreet would prefer`the measure under 
consideration to one for the free coinage of silver. Nearly all the money- 
lendersof the country would. This bill, to a great extent, is a struggle 
between those who borrow money and those who lend it; between the 
bondholder and the plow-holder; between the debtor class and the 
creditor class. On the one side is arrayed Wall street, with all the 
national banks, gold, stocks, bonds, and mortgages, and on the other 
side the suffering, toiling masses, who do all the labor of tle country 
and who have laid the foundation and erected the grand structure of 
empire in thé mighty West, and many of whom are now abont to lose 
their homes by foreclosure of mo 

‘These are the forces that favor and oppose this bill. The man who 
votes for this measure votes to strike down the silver dollar, votes to 
strike down the dollarof our fathers and the dollar of our Constitution, 
the dollar which bears the impress of the American eagle and the ex- 
pression of our christian faith, “In God we trust.” The man who 
votes to do this votes against the interest of every laborer and farmer 
in this broad land, and he will make that discovery. If there is a 
farmer in the land who would support a man for Congress who was in 
favor of demonetizing silver and contracting the currency, then snch a 
farmer is entitled to no sympathy when the sheriff sells his posses- 
sions to satisfy the insatiate greed of the usurer. 

This measure is in line with all the legislation of the vampires of 
wealth in this country for the last twenty-five years. Plutocracy is 
now the greatest menace to popular government in this land. The 
people of this country are now in the very grasp of a soulless money 
power, who worships gold, and gold only, as the children of Israel wor- 
shi the golden calf. Gold usurps the sovereignty of the nation 
and through the party in power dictates its policy. 

In Barrett’s Life of Lincoln one of his messages is given, in which 


this language is used: 
Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at as a ble refuge from tlie power 
of the people, In my present position I could scarcely be justified were I to 


omit raising a warning voice 


I 
the approach of returni tism. 
There is one point to which I ask brief attention. Itis dee Bey e place 


. DORAE AAR: Bab ALONE labor in the structure of govern- 
meni 


Again, about the close of the war the following was published at the 
time as a part of a letter written by Mr. Lincoln toa friend. He said 
in the letter: 

Asa result of the war, 6 have been enthroned and an era of corrup- 
tion in high places will fo ow, and the money power of the country will en- 
deavor to prolong its reign by working upon the prejudices of poe ag le till 
ali wealth is aggregated in a few hands and the Republic is destroy: feelat 
this moment more anxiety for the safety of my country than ever before, even 
in the midst of the war. God grant that my susp may prove groundless, 


The suspicions were not groundless, but were prophetic of the pres- 


ent. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must bring my remarks to a close. The condi- 
tion that confronts us is industrial depression in agriculture and in all 
the fields of labor. Three billion dollars farm mortgages, $1,400,000, - 
000 national indebtedness, with more than $5,000,000,000 State, mu- 
nici and individual indebtedness, and only $1,400,000,000 in circu- 
lation in the whole country to pay itall. The cause of this condition 
of things is not overproduction, as some claim, but rather vicious legis- 
lation. What, then, is the remedy and how are the mo on the 
farms to be paid? Clearly in but one way, and that is to reverse the 
policy which has produced this condition of things, We must return 
to the principles of the fathers. Thomas Jefferson said: 

Bank paper must be sup; and the issue of the circulating medium re- 
stored to the nation, to whom it belongs. Banking establishments are more 
dangerous than standing armies. 

The free coinage of silver should be established now and here. This 
would increase values 30 per cent. as well as the wages of labor and 
enable the farmer to pay that per cent. of the mortgage on his farm. 
If this is not done then the full amount of silver authorized by exist- 
ing law ought to be coined into silver dollars, and this would expand 
the carrency over $30,000,000 annually. In addition to this the present 
national-bank currency should be ually retired and the notes of the 
Government as full legal tender, bottomed on the entire wealth of the 
country, having a sufficient coin basis, issued in lieu thereof, and the 
circulating medium should be gradually increased until we should 
have at least from $33 to $35 per capita, nearly one-half of which would 
be in coin, which would be ample to enable the Government to sustain 
commercial relations with the nations of the world. This increase in 
the circulation would add at least 20 per cent. more to the power of 
fhe Druer to pay the mortgage on his home and drive the sheriff from 

oor. z 

In addition to this, Mr. Speaker, there should be a reduction in the 
tariff. The tariff tax under law averages 47 per cent., and by 
the McKinley bill, if it becomes a law, it will be 51 per cent, There 
should be a reduction of at least 26 per cent., which would leave an 
average tariff tax of 25 per cent., and this would raise an ample reve- 
nue to pay all the expenses of the Government economically adminis- 
tered and leave 26 per cent. in the pockets of the people. Add these 
several percentages or sums together, which would be a gain to the 
people, and there would be no trouble in paying the mortgages on the 
farm and furnishing a market for labor and all farm products. 

I present these views, Mr. Speaker, as authorized by the people who 
commissioned me as their representative on this floor, and J think they 
will be approved by thousands of my countrymen on labor’s side who 
wear the galling chains of slavery burdened with debt, and who toil 
incessantly to pay rent, interest, and profit on watered stock, and who 
are taxed in some form or other at every step they take to create a 
fund upon which monopoly can feed and fatten. 

One man or class of men should not be enriched by legislation while 
others are pauperized, but the law should give every man an equal 
chance in the race of life. I fear, Mr. Speaker, that this measure, in 
its present form, will give no substantial and permanent relief to our 
people, who need it so much. But the remedy is in their hands; for 
they, and they only, can make and unmake Presidents, Senators, and 
Representatives. To their impartial judgment I submit this impor- 
tant question. 


Silver-Bullion Certificates. 


SPEECH 


HON. FRED. T. DUBOIS, 


OF IDAHO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 6, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5391) authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion— 

Mr. DUBOIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The silver question, as we understand itin the West, 
is a very serious one. With us the question of its full restoration is 
not one of 3 or expediency, but one of justice and absolute neces- 
sity. We look upon the conspiracy which culminated in the demoneti- 
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zation of silver as the most gigantic robbery of modern times. We 
think the injury that it has already inflicted upon the nation more 
terrible, so lar as mere property is concerned, than would have been an 
exhaustive war with some first-class foreign power. 

I do not stand here to-day to speak in the interest of silver mines; 
they can bear the loss that the unrighteous robbery inflicts upon them; 
but the people at large, and more especially the producers ot the East, 
can not much longer stand up under the shrinkage which has already 
driven all profits trom the farm and shop. A board ot State officers re- 
ported last spring that the mortgages on the farms of the State of Illi- 
nois, one of the very richest and most convenient to market of any of 
the States, had increased since 1880 more than $100,000,000. Why 
should this be so in a country increasing in population as our country 
is increasing ? 

Why, since 1880, the amount of money paid out for the construction 
and equipment of railroads in the United States has been equal to the 
revenues of an empire. This has been distributed among the people, 
and yet in that time the increase in the mortgages on the farming lands 
of the country between the Atlanticand the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains has been more than the cost of the mightiest wars recorded 
in history. In the meantime, too, population has increased 27 per 
cent.; or, in other words, there are fifteen millions more people eating 
the food that grows on the farm than there were in 1880. 

The farmers made a profit by their labor all through the great war; 
they continued to prosper for eight years after the war closed. But 
thena blightcame uponthem. Whatwasit? Whatcausedit? The 
chief function of silver, that of money, the perfect measure of values, 
was taken from it. So soon as that dishonor was cast upon it, as com- 
pared with gold it began to fall in value. Since then it has seemed to 
fall in value 2 per cent. per annum. But silver is a royal metal, and 
as it has gone down it has carried every other product of industry with 
itin precisely the same ratio. In 1872 silver was rated above as 
compared with gold. An ounce of it at that time bought just a 
bushel of wheat in New York City. Compared with gold it has fallen 
since then 33 per cent., but the ounce of silver, not in the stamped 
dollar, but inthebullion, will still purchase the bushel of wheat. The 
same is true of every other product of farm or plantation measured in 
any of the world’s great markets, 

A man the other day was upbraiding the silver men in my presence 
as swindlers who were seeking to cheat the people by palming off upon 
them a short-weight dollar. At last I asked him what his business 
was, He answered that he was a cotton-planter. I asked him what 
a 400-pound bale of cotton was worth in 1872. He told me. I asked 
him what it was worth now. He told me. Why, said I, that is 
a difference of 33 percent. It seems your cotton is as much short- 
weight as a silver dollar is.” 

This happened in the smoking-room of a sleeping-car. A third per- 
son who was present interposed and said,. Cotton has fallen because 
there has been great overproduction. The demonetization of silver 
has nothing to do with it.“ I asked him his business. He said he 
was an Ohio farmer. I asked him how much his wheat and corn were 
woith this year; he told me. I asked him what they were worth, re- 
spectively, seventeen years ago; he told me. Well, then,” I said, 
there must be the same overproduction in wheat and corn that there 
is in cotton.” He admitted that it was a little strange that all those 
poo should fall in price in the same ratio. I asked him then how 

ong he had been farming in Ohio. He answered, I bought my farm 
in 1870.” I asked him how much he paid an acre at that time. He 
answered, Sixty dollars an acre.” I asked him what it was worth 
now. With a sickly laugh he answered, I was offered $33 a few days 
ago. bat is, I replied, “you bought it with greenbacks which 
were a little under par. Add that discount to the 33 per cent. which 
your land has fallen, even as silver has, and deduct that percentage 
from $60, and it leaves $38, does it not? 

You will find that the rule will work on land, on products, on nearly 
everything except the fancy prices which real estate in cities is bring- 
ing. This decline has now reached a point where the farmer is not 
making $1 per day for hislabor. He has turned off the hired men and 
brought the boys home from school and set them to work, and still he 
barely lives. If there is any mortgage on his home he can not reduce 
it; in many cases he can not meet the interest, I tell you this comes 
from the demonetization of silyer, and the loss will never stop until 
the wrong shall be righted. 

You all know that were a new gold field to be found in Alaska and 
in the next half dozen years there should be shipped to New York and 
New Orleans $600,000,000 from it, as there was from California be- 
tween 1849 and 1858, there would happen again just what happened 
then. All the property between the coast and the Rocky Mountains 
would feel the thrill and would advance 15, 25, 50 per cent. in value. 
If this is trae when the measure of values increases why should not the 
rule work exactly in the obverse ratio when by senseless legislation 
half of the real money of the world is destroyed? The West produces 
about 60.000, 000 ounces of silver annually. On this the miners lose about 
$18,000,000. Now, take the value of all your wheat and cotton and 
corn and all that the workers ot the East produce and add 30 per cent. 
to it and you will understand what the East is losing through this same 
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legislation that demonetized silver. The men of the West can bear 
it longer than the men of the East can. I charge that by that legis- 
lation of 1873 a loss was inflict-d that up to this date exceeds the cost 
ol a mighty war, and that because of it the majority of the producers 
in the Eastern States are working for less than a Chinaman’s wages, 

Think of it. At the time this legislation was England was 
sending here and paying a premium in gold for all thesilver we would 
spare her. But our Congress suddenly, and without fair warning, 
passed a law which left no legal status to silver as money and left the 
silver-miner no market for his product except such as London brokers 
would furnish. The metal, so far as legislation could makeit so, was 
changed from being money to mere merchandise. Our nation produces 
half the annual supply of silver, and yet a banker in my own Territory 
of Idaho dare not buy a bar of silver until the wires flash to him the 
amount that the London brokers have concluded they will, on that day, 
pay for it. 

Suppose we were to use it as the world prior to 1873 had used it for 
3,000 years; suppose as fast as produced our Treasury and mints 
would receive it and issue certificates upon it and permit those certifi- 
cates to circulate as money, how long before England would again be 
sending to us to buy it? She has to have a large amount annually to 
send to her India colony. Where would sheget it? She has none ex- 
cept in coin which is coined 15} tolof gold. Neither has any country 
of Europe. Suppose we were to absorb our own product and that of 
Mexico, it would be sufficient to give each voter in the United States 
only $6 per annum. Is there any gentleman here that would be ruined 
to have that amount added to his exchequer? 

When the law of 1873 was passed this country had an interest-bear- 
ing debt of two thousand millions of dollars. The States and cities 
owed as much more. The railroads owed nearly as much more, and 
the private debts of individuals were probably as much more. In 
three years silver fell 20 per cent. The Bland law partially restored 
it, but it has again declined until, instead of commanding a premium 
over gold, it now is rated at a discount of more than 30 per cent. What 
does that mean? Why, simply that all who owe debts have had those 
debts increased 30 per cent., and their eapacity to pay debts has almost 
been taken away. I mean, of course, the producers of the country. 
That was the object of the legislation. It was to make the debts of 
the world perpetual, and to draw, in interest to the creditor class, the 
money first and later the fixed property of mankind. 

So we see mortgages increasing; the sheriff is selling out the best 
farms of the country, the millions are fast becoming paupers, and the 
men, the few men, who are drawing to themselves the earnings of the 
people rub their hands in glee and assure us with a wise look that were 
we to dare to remonetize silver all the gold would disappear and ruin 
would succeed. I fear that unless this wrong shall be righted you 
will see panic, ruin, and riots inside of three years sweeping trom the 
sea to the base of the Rocky Mountains, for when things reach the pass 
that the producers of a country can not, with all their labor and cap- 
ital, keep even, ruin is not far off. 

In 1872 the farmer in Missouri could buy adollar with which to pay 
a debt with 60 pounds of wheat. He has to enlarge his bushel to 80 
pounds to buy a dollar now, and all the profit of his work in 1872 was 
between the 60 and the 80 pounds. He has no profit now. I venture 
to say that were this Congress to send out and call in a dozen of the so- 
called prosperous farmers of any State and let one after the other take 
the stand, and ascertaining, first, the cost of their farms, then the labor 
performed this year, reckoned at $1 a day, and then the value of their 
crops, it would be seen that not three out of twelve had cleared 2 per 
cent. on the capital invested. And this is in a land where there are 
two million fresh mouths to be fed annually. Well, what is the rem- 
edy? The first thing is to pass a law that the Treasury shall coin at 
least $4,500,000 monthly. The second is to so frame the law that the in- 
famous legislation which demonetized silver in 1873 shall be wiped 
out and that the Treasury and mints of the United States shall be com- 
pelled to receive all silver offered and to receipt for it, which receipts 
shall be a legal tender for all debts. 

There will be no surplus of their certificates, never fear. All the 
silver that we have heard so much lamentation over as cumbering the 
vaults of the Treasury is at this moment, eitherin coin or ificates, 
in actual circulation among the people, except less than $5,000,000, 
There will be no surplus. because the experiences of three thousand 
years demonstrate that to dig 412} grains of silver from its rocks cost 
in labor a full dollar. That rule is not changed, and it is not going to 
be changed. On even terms silver is a steadier metal than gold, and 
all that can be produced of both metals is but a drop compared with 
the volume of business which the world handles with these metals as 
a basis of values. 

The West is pouring in upon the East $95,000,000 annually in gold 
and silver. That has been a steadily swelling stream for forty years. 
What would your country have been without it? You might have had 
one railroad to St. Louis or Chicago now, and your business would have 
been swapping loop-holes for tobacco and burning corn for fuel as of old, 
I do not speak of this boastingly at all, but recite it as a fact. „ 
how do you receive the favor? The silver dollar that sparkled like a 
diamond upon your fathers’ eyes, when they occasionally obtained one, 
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is sneered at as a short-weight dollar, and the men who in the far West 
wrench these dollars from the rocks are compelled to send them to 
some pawnbrokers in London for a market, 

You were glad enough to get them in the great war. They upheld 
your credit; they made resumption possible after the war. 

I wish the supply could be shut off from the East for a bare two years. 
The East would then fully appreciate that this is a matter of far more 
serious import to their prosperity than it is to the prosperity of the West 
or even the silver-mine owners. 

The bill under consideration is faulty in some particulars and will 
scarcely be an improvement of the present law. 

I regret, on account of my constituents first, that I have not a vote 
on this very E sabes legislation. I regret, on account of the country 
at large, that I have not a vote, in the second place, because Iam firmly 
convinced that a vote in aid of silver is a vote in the interests of the 

ple of this country. 

If this bill could be so amended as to strike out the bullion clause, it 
would be satisfactory and would soon lead to free coinage. By per- 
mitting the notes issued on the bullion to be redeemed in bullion you 
place a dangerous power: in the hands of unscrupulous men and reduce 
silver toa commodity. Why not treat silver fairly and make the notes 
redeemable in coin? Do you think the silver advocates unjustly sus- 

icious when they claim that a syndicate of money-holders and money- 
aaa might present $4,500,000 of certificates at the end of the month 
and get for them $4,500,000 worth of bullion from the Treasury, which 
bullion they would deposit at the beginning of the next month and re- 
ceive certificates for it, and that they would repeat this process monthly, 
thus keeping the purchase of on down to whatever amount they 
desired? If vou do, review in your mind the past and recent history 
of silver in this country, and you will admit that we have at least a 
right to ask for such legislation as will put it out of the power of any 
set of men to juggle with this important subject. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] has a right, as I under- 
stand from the Speaker’s ruling, to offer an amendment or a substitute 
for the pending bill. I trust he will not offer a free-coinage substitute, 
for it can not pass. As many Democrats will be found voting against 
free coinage as Republicans voting for it, and it will be lost. We want 
legislation of a practical kind, which will be effective, and this we can 

t by striking out the bullion clause of the bill under consideration. 
ity colleagues all around me will vote for that, and we can carry it, 
and it will quickly 2 the Senate, and relief and prosperity will fol- 
low immediately. the gentleman from Missouri makes a motion to 
recommit the bill, with instructions to the committee to report a free- 
coinage bill, I should, if I had a vote, cast it in favor of his motion; 
but in my judgment the vote would be much more effective if cast in 
favor of striking out the bullion clause. 


Silver-Bullion Certificates. 


The demonetization of silver was a national crime which will never be con- 
doned by the American people. 


REMARKS 


HON. GEO. W. E. DORSEY, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 6, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R.5391) authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion— 

Mr. DORSEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I feel sure that this House realizes the importance of 
the great question now under consideration. From the Atlantic on 
the east to the Pacific on the west, from the Great Lakes on the north 
to the Gulf, the people have sent to this Congress their petitions and 
resolutions, giving us the views entertained by every constituency repre- 
sented upon this floor in reference to this question. These expressions 
show that the country is aroused and awakened and that the atten- 
tion of all thinking men has been called to this subject, and the action 
taken by this Congress will affect, beneficially or to their detriment, 
sixty-five millions of people. It is our duty, then, to give to this matter 
the most earnest and careful consideration, and to my friends on this 
side of the Chamber I would say that, as the great party we represent 
will be held responsible for the legislation enacted here, the results at- 
tained will either strengthen that party or in case disaster follows our 
action or our refusal or failure to act the people will hold us to a strict 
accounting. 

It has been said, and most truly, that the demonetization of silver 
in 1873 was a national crime, and the feeling that this is true exists 
to-day, and will continue to exist until that wrongful act has been re- 


paired, until the white metal is given its proper place and the mints 
of this country are opened to the coinage of silver the same as gold. 
We all remember that after the demonetization of silver in 1873 came 
the greatest financial disaster that this country has ever experienced, 
and, while the panic of 1873 may not be chargeable directly to the 
demonetization of silver, there is no question in my mind that the 
action of Congress had much to do with causing the failure of so many 
wi large monetary institutions and the period of depression which 
‘ollowed. ’ 

To-day the people of the country are aroused as never before upon 
this question, in evidence of which witness the thousands of petitions 
and resolutions which have come to this Congress from all sections, all 
of which demand the restoration of silver to its proper place and ad- 
vise the passage of a law giving to the metal free access to our mints 
for coinage. The western portion of the country especially feels the 
necessity for this action; witness the number of resolutions passed 
by the Legislatures of all the States west of the Mississippi River and 
the action of the State conventions of both political parties declaring 
for favorable legislation regarding silver. Must we not give heed to 
such demands? Every one admits that there is an insufficiency of the 
circulating medium. If we compare the amount of currency in cir- 
culation at different periods of our history, as per the following table, 
we will find that during the years that we had the largest amount of 
circulating medium per capita the greatest prosperity was experienced 
by our people: 

Circulation per ta Jan 1— 
ee ee deere 


Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I want to understand the gentleman’s 
position. He expressed himself just now as in favor of restoring the 
white metal to its proper place. Is he really in favor of that or does 
he, like most of his Republican colleagues here, say he is in favor of it, 
while he is going to vote the other way ? 

Mr, DORSEY. If my friend from Mississippi will sit down and 
listen, I am sure he will understand my position. 

Mr. CONNELL. As one of the ‘‘ Republican coll es of the 
gentleman from Nebraska, I want to be excepted from the remark of 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. DORSEY. Mr. Speaker, some of our friends on the other side 
of the Chamber have charged that by the failure on rate ere of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to coin the maximum amount of silver allowed 
under the Bland-Allison bill the Republican party is derelict in duty 
and that at our doors can be laid the for all the evils of 
which we now complain; but I would remind our friends on the other 
side that the present Administration is no more open to this charge than 
was the late Administration, to which they areaccustomed to point with 
pride. Weall know that before President Cleveland had taken the 
oath of office he wrote a letter to Mr. Warner, of Ohio, then a mem- 
ber of this House, saying in substance that if Congress a bill for 
the free coinage of silver it would bankrupt the nation, and that during 
the four years of the occupancy of the White House by Mr. Cleveland, 
had Congress (this House being controlled by the Democratic party) 
passed a bill for the free coinage of silver, it would have promptly met 
one of the vetoes for which this illustrious gentleman was noted. We 
also know that no man who held the office of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury during the Administration of Mr. Cleveland could be induced to 
coin the $4,000,000 per month of silver, the maximum amount provided 
for by the Bland-Allison act. On the contrary, the minimum amount 
required by law was all that was given us during the four years of 
Democratic rule. 

Mr. Speaker, many eminent men have occupied the great office of 
Secretary of the Treasury since the act was passed demonetizing silver. 
I might name them now, but as some of them are still in official life it 
might not be courteous or parliamentary to do so. Not one of those 
8 gentlemen was ever friendly to silver and not one of 
them but interpreted every act passed by Congress in a spirit as un- 
friendly as was possible under the law. In my judgment had Mr. 
Windom upon taking tne office of Secretary of the Treasury author- 
ized at once the purchase and coinage of $4,000,000 per month and con- 
tinued to coin this sum each month up to the present day, there would 
have been no need for this discussion of the silver question [applause], 
and such an order by him would have strengthened the Administration 
of President Harrison with the people of the country more than any 
one thing it was possible for a Cabinet officer to do. 

It is useless for me to attempt to enumerate all the beneffs that 
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would have resulted from such action on the part of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but it would have satisfied all classes, the creditor as well 
as the debtor, the producer as well as the consumer, and the manu- 
facturer as well as the laborer. This was not done, and now the de- 
mand has come before us in such form that it must be i and 
this Congress must give to the people the legislation on subject 
that is imperatively demanded, I will read trom resolutions passed by 
the National Silver Convention held in November 1889. 


That the demonctization of silver worked a practical violation of every con- 
entailed uncounted losses, reduced 


are 
considering the contraction caused by the surrender 
during the past three years, and the vast sums that must be collected 
— — of Government bonds during the next three years, the 


y stream upon the East for fort years 
the eredit of the na- 


asafe and sound currency and have been approved by the people; that, 
“4 of mationsk bent ip 
0 


restorin 
and silver of the Wok pouta ina 
italized bi 


resolved, That the F. Congress be ca by — ah tion 
Bott t req convention 
to provide at its first session for opening the mints of the United States to the 
free and unlimited coinage of standard silver dollars of the present weight 
and fineness, to be al tender for all debts, public and private, equally with 
gold, and that until such provision is made the of the Treasury be 

uired to coin the maximum of $4,000,000 worth of silver per month, as now 
authorized by law. 


This resolution reflects fully the feelings, the desires, and the wishes 
of the people that I have the honor to represent upon this floor, and, 
recognizing my duty as their representative, and voicing their senti- 
ments, I offered the following resolution in this House: 


Be it resolred by the House of 8 deer Senate 8 That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, is hereby, d to increase the Treasury 
purchase and coinage of silver bullion to the maximum amount authorized by 

‘An act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore 
its legal tender character,” which act was passed over the veto of the President 
and became a law February 28, 1878. 


This resolution was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
but no action was taken, though petitions were pouring in upon us, 
the press of the country was advocating and the people were demand- 
ing an increase in our circulating medium. Favorable action by the 
committee would have been hailed with delight by the country. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a cause for this demand, and especially from 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits, I take the liberty of quoting 
from the very able speech delivered in the Senate by Mr. MITCHELL, of 
Oregon. ‘Mr. MITCHELL says: í 

And in this connection I must DA eae ores to say that that man's mind must 
be obtuse indeed who, viewing the history of the decline of prices in this 
country within the few „ fails to realize that the central, con- 
trolling cause forall this isto found in the contraction of volume of our 
circulating medium; in the lack of a sufficient amount of money to meet the 
wants of all the people, of a volume of money that will meet the wants of the 
farmer as well as the banker, of the great tired masses in their varied field of 
ind as well as the wants of the special few whose interests are best sub- 
served by a contraction of the currency, in order that the value of money may 
be appreciated and prices of commodities generally depressed. 

The financial statistics upon this subject tell a tale which ought to, and will, 
riy understood, startle the producers of wheat, oats, corn, 
17... SLADA ANA tga teks RET OE tbe ave te a 
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years between 1858 and 1873, even im: ely preceding the 
year 1873, and compare theav price per for any such period of wheat, 
corn, cotton, and dairy ucts with the prices of the same productions 


oats, 

in this country for each of the years 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1 and it will 
be seen there has been a loss to the producer on the articles of not less 
than $450,000,000 for each of the years last named, while the loss has been four 
times that amount, or nearly 82.000, 000, 00 when compared with the average 

a during the years of the war, when our volume of money was at high 

e. 

In 1881 the corn product in the United States was 1,194,916,000 bushels and the 
home value was $759,482,170, while in 1888 the crop was 1,987,790,000 bushels, or 
792,874,000 bushels more than were raised in 1881,and yet the home value of the 
crop in 1888 was but 3 or $81,920,590 less than that of the crop of 1881. 
But not only so. We take the average annual crop of corn in the United States 
for the six years 8 prior to the demonetization of silver in this 
country in 1873,and we find it amounted to 954,706,500 bushels,and that the 
ave home value of this annual average crop for these six years was $559,- 
012,258 while taking the average crop for the six years immedi ny Serine 
the demonetization of silver in 1873, thatis, the years 1874 to 1879, h inclu- 
sive, we find the average yield per annum of these six years was 1, 288, 953,923 
bushels, or an average of 334,247,423 bushels more than the six years preceding 
1873, and yet we find the average home value to the producers of corn for these 
six years was but $513,877,207, or $45,165,749 less than the ave value for six 
Toas prior to 1873, the whole product of corn for the first series of six years 

ing but 5,723,289,000 bushels and of the total home value of $3,354,257,740, 
while the total production of the last series of six years was 7,733,723,540 bush- 
els, while the total value to the producers of this crop was but $3,083,263,242. 
And yet the increase in production of corn did not reach a greater ratio or 
annual percentage than did the increase of population, business, and consump- 
tion, both at home and abroad. 


bushel, while the average poa for the six years subsequent to 1873 was but 
ne of about 34 per cent. 


per acre in ted in six years preceding 1573 was 
$15.50, w. s for the six years subsequent it was but $9.91 acre, And still 
the price of corn recedes until in many sections it has, in the pass year, been 


cheaper than cord-wood, less valuable than coal, and is now being used as fuel, 
selling, so it has been recently stated, in some of the Western States as low as 
12}and 13 cents a bushel. 


And I am glad to say that the price of corn has advanced in Ne- 
braska, and it is now worth 25 cents per bushel. £ 
Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Upon the prospect of free coinage? 


Mr. DORSEY. Upon the p as I believe, of the passage of a 
silver bill that will give to the people what they demand, the coinage 
of all the silver produced in our country. 

Mr. PICKLER. We ought not to disappoint them. 

Mr. DORSEY. We will not do it. 

These eloquent words of the distinguished Senator are pregnant with 
truth, and no one can study the statistics he has presented without feel- 
ing that the farmers of the West have just cause forcomplaint, and to- 
day they are organizing and preparing to break loose from both polit- 
ical parties, I repeat, for the benefit of my friend from Mississippi, in 
all sections of the country the farmers are organizing and preparing to 
go into politics on their own account—— 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. In Mississippi we are sticking to the 
Democratic party as the only hope of the country, 

Mr. DORSEY. Feeling that to neither can they look with any 
hope for relief and claiming that all promises and pledges madein the 
national platforms of both the Republican and Democratic parties have 
been ignored, violated, and nullified. [Applanse. ] 

I present a table showing the amount of circulation per capita on 
certain dates, also giving the amount in coin, and the amount of paper 
money: . 


| Coin per capita, | Paper per capita, 
5 N Certin- E 
cates, 3 
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. $2. 04.90, 12 $1. 42 83. 58 $5. 75: . 7.08 
8. K 1. 19 5. 13 6. 4 19, 06 
.| 4.56) 30 1,09) 6.04) 6. 0 19. 58 
„1881 6. 1.02 7. 66) 6. 11 5 21.60 
a j 6. 99 8. 20 5. R 1.01 22.00 
Looe: «| 6.24) 61 7.83) 5. 61 1. 1. 2. 87 
1881. 5. -70 7. 49 5. 5 — 1. 21.83 
, 1885. -| 5.85) 5 24 7.25} 5.1 2.16) 1. 22. 10 
© 8. 87 7. 62) 5. 1.27 1. 20.84 
8 -| 6.11). +79) 7.79) 5.1 1.48) 2. 21, 36 
— * -| 6.17) 8 .79) 7.84) 4.64 1,89) 3. 21.63 
y 1, 1889. -| 5.77] 8 .79) 7. 30 4. 61 1. 79 3. 21.18 
November 1, 1889... 5. 72 2.40 4. 1.84 4. 21.52 
January 1, 1890. . . . 5, 69) 9 88 7. 4 5. 02 1.86) 4. 21.66 


The total volume of money of all kinds in circulation in this country 
March 1, 1890, was: 
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DSA Wien . N — 1,426, 104, 391 
The following table gives us the wonderful increase in wealth that 
the United States has experinced since 1850. 
The assessed value of taxed property and our actual wealth at dif- 
ferent decades has been: 


And in the following table we can see how each State and Territory 
has prospered : 


i 
States and Ter- | ee 
N valuation valuation cent. of 
ritories. in 1880 in wealth, 
8123, 000. 000 8232, 000, 000 32. 50 

86,000,000 171. 000. 00 | 35.13 

585,000, 000 1, 115, 000, 00 | 40.88 

74. 000, 000 195, 000, 000 48. 98 

787,000,000 | 792,000,000 | 25. 44 

728,000,000 770. 000. 00 | 48.55 

$99,000,000 | 523,000,000 28. 17 

161,000,000 | 361,000,000 | 27.98 

351,000,000 | 577,000,000 | 39.83 
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Assessed Assessed 
States and Ter- T. un- True valna- 
valuation valuation cent. o 
tories, in 1880, in 1890. w. tion in 1880, | tion in 1589. 
Louisiana . $160, 000,000 | $266,000,000 | 387.99 | $322, 000, 000 | $796,000, 000 
a, 400,000,000 | 56.70 {2, 759, 000, 000 4. 233, 000, 000 
945,000,000 | 37.79 1. 370, 000, 000 | 2, 501, 000, 000 
567,000,000 | 40.44 | 638,000,000 | 1. 402, 000. 000 
111,000,000 16% 000 000 | 34.14 | 324,000,000 467,000, 000 
533,000,000 | 808,000,000 | 34.82 1. 530. 000. 000 2. 321, 000, 000 
91,000,000 | 176,000,000 | 31.34 | 290,000,000 563, 000, 000 
29, 000, 000 29,000,000 | 42.45 69, 000, 000 69, 000, 000 
652, 000, 000 3, 567,000,000 | 34,81 7. 619,000,000 10. 247, 0.0, 000 
, 534, 000, 000 |1, 732,000,000 | 46.48 3. 301,000,000 | 3,726,000, 000 
53, 000, 000 | 86,000,000 | 41.68 | 126,000,000 216, 000, 000 
, 683, 000, 000 2. 350, 000, 000 31. 22 5. 303. 000, 000 | 8, 232, 000, 000 
212,000, 000 |, 325,000,000 | 31.80 | 666,000,000 | 1,022, 000,000 
$20, 000,000. | 710,000,000 | 44.19 | 725,000,000 1. 607, 000, 000 
140, 000,000 | 164,000,000 | 45.48 | 307,000,000 361, 000, 000 
439,000,000 | 577,000,000 | 45.30 | 969,000,000 | 1,273, 000,000 
6, 000, 000 24,000,000 | 53. 67 12, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
11, 000, 000 49,000,000 | 37.88 30, 000, 000 132, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 41,000,000 | 36.98 67, 000, 000 111. 000, 000 
24,000,000 | 125,000,000 | 49.61 48, 000, 000 252, 000, 000 
13, 000, 000 31,000,000 | 68,11 46, 000, 000 


8 
5 
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Mr. Speaker, the increase in our circulating medium has not kept 
pace with our increase in population, and when we consider this fact 
that the national banks of the country retired over $37,000,000 of their 
circulation during the year 1889 and that retirement will continue until 
the banks hold in circulation the minimum amount allowed by law we 
feel the necessity for such legislation as will tend to make good this 
great decrease in the money of the country. This bill will give us an 
increase of $2,500,000 per month of legal-tender notes based upon silver 
bullion. 

There is one section of this bill to which I give my most hearty sup- 
port. Section 7 provides that all balances standing with the Treasurer 
of the United States to the respective credits of national banks for de- 
posits made to redeem circulating notes, and all such deposits hereafter 
made shall be covered into the Treasury, and provides for the payment 
of said notes by the Government if ever presented. 

During the present session I offered the following bill: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States o 
America in Congress assembled, That the money required to be deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States for the redemption of national-bank circula- 
tion by section 5222 of the Revised Statutes and under section 4 of an act ap- 
proved June 29, 1874, entitled “An act fixing the amount of United States notes, 
providing for a redistribution of the national-oank currency, and for other pur- 

Shall be covered into the Treasury and treated as funds available for the 
reduction of the egy debt and for current expenditures of tie Government. 
And all funds held in the Treasury for the payment of matured debt and inter- 
est due and unpaid on the public debt shall be similarly treated, and hereafter 
no funds available for the reduction of the public debt, for the payment of the 
current e nses, or for the redemption of the United States notes, above the 
sum of $110,000,000, shal) be retained in the Treasury. 


This bill is now pending, and in case the House shall pass the bill 
now before us there will be no need to consider the bill I introduced. 
According to the May statement of the Secretary of the Treasury there 
is now in the Treasury, held as the national-bank-note redemption 
fund, $63,597,907.21. This vast sum of money has been deposited by 
national banks that have failed, retired from business, or extended 
their charter, and is held to pay the notes of such banks that have been 
issued. ‘There is no need to hold this money as a separate fund, thus 
locking up and taking out of circulation so much of the currency that 
is needed for the business of the country. Millions of dollars repre- 
sented by this sum have been lost or destroyed by fire and will never 
be presented for redemption, and there is no reason why the Govern- 
ment should not have the active use and benefit of this fund. Mr. 
Speaker, there is yet another fund now held in the Treasury, a portion 
of which we could safely put into active use. I refer to the $100,000,- 

000 of gold coin held for the redemption of the United States notes; 
but I will discuss that later. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been for many weeks considering a silver bill, 
and there is now before us for discussion a substitute for the bill re- 
ported from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. This 
substitute does not provide for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
Under its provisions the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to purchase each month silver bullion to the value of $4,500,- 
000, and issue in payment therefor United States Treasury notes. 
These notes are made a legal tender for all debts, public and private. 
The purchase of this silver by the Secretary will practically consume 
all that is produced at present from the mines of our country. These 
notes are made a legal tender, and this is right and proper. Why 
should not a Treasury note, issued by the wealthiest Government upon 
the face of the earth, and which is secured by a deposit of silver in the 
Treasury worth in gold at the day of the issue the face of the note— 
why, I ask, should it not bea legal tender for all debts, public and 
private? On this question of making the notes a legal tender our side 
ol the House was for many weeks divided. These notes, Mr. Speaker, 
should be redeemable in gold or silver coin, and it is to that section of 
the hill that provides for the redemption of these notes in silver bull- 


ion I do most emphatically object. Why should a man holding 
$1,000 in Treasury notes be compelled to take $1,000 in silver bull- 
ion, when at the time this bullion was deposited, upon which these 
notes were issued, that bullion could have been sold in New York or 
San Francisco for the amount in gold that these notes represent? 

Some of my friends on this side of the Chamber fear that we will 
drive gold out of the country if we eliminatethis section from the bill, 
saying that this is a safety-valve. There is no need of such a section 
for if the silver bullion is in the Treasury and can be sold for the gold 
coin necessary to redeem the notes, no man would ever desire to have 
his notes redeemed. For instance, take the $346,000,000 in Treasury 
notes that have been issued by the Government. In 1880 we sold bonds 
and placed in the vaults of the Treasury $100,000,000 of gold coin to 
secure the redemption of these notes. We have been paying 4 per cent, 
interest upon these bondssincethattime. The gold has been held for the 
redemption of these United States notes, and during these eleven years, 
Mr. Speaker, how many of these United States notes have been pre- 
sented to the Secretary of the Treasury for redemption? Barely $28,- 
000,000, and the gold coin is stillinthe Treasury. The people have the 
notes and they are doing service as a part of our circulating medium, 
We are paying interest at the rate of four millions per year in all we 
have paid more than $40,0.,0,000 for the privilege of bolding this gold 
coin in the Treasúry. Perhaps you will say that if the gold coin was 
not in the Treasury the holders of these notes would desire their re- 
demption and present them for payment. Would it not be better to 
cover this $100,000,000 into the Treasury and put it into use as a part 
of our circulating medium, thusadding so much toincrease the volume 
of the currency and provide that in case the United States notes were 
presented for redemption and there was no money in the Treasury to 
meet the demand the Secretary might then sell bonds (and he could 
to-day float a bond at 2 per cent.) and apply the proceeds for the re- 
demption of these notes ? 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that this Government can float $346,000,000 
of its promises to pay without one dollar in the Treasury set apart as 
a special fund Jor their redemption. The people bave confidence that 
this nation will pay its debts. They want this money to use as a part 
of the circulating medium, and each year, as shown on the books of 
the Treasury Department, a smaller per cent. of these notes is pe 
sented for redemption. Considering the experience that we have 
with the United States notes that are now in actual use, is it not fair 
to presume that the notes issued in payment for silver bullion and 
based upon this bullion will be held by the people, and not be pre- 
sented to the Treasury for redemption ? 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that we should strike ont the bullion-redemp- 
tion clause of this bill and insert in place thereof that the notes issued 
under the provisions of this act may be redeemed upon demand at the 
Treasury in gold or silver coin, especially as the bill provides for the 
coinage of the silver for the purpose of meeting the notes so issued. So 
amended the bill would receive my support, feeling that it is im - 
ble to get from Congress a bill that is entirely satisfactory to all sec- 
tions. This would be a faircompromise. I appeal to this side of the 
House. Allow us to have a vote on that proposition, and let us strike 
from the bill the bullion-redemption section and insert in lieu thereof 
that the notes shall be redeemed in coin. Then we who on this floor 
represent constituencies who are demanding the free coinage of silver 
can say to our people that, while we did not obtain all that they desire, 
great concessions have been made by this Congress and we have pd- 
vided for using as money practically all the silver that is the product 
of American mines. This would bea step in the right direction and 
would gladden the hearts of millions of the toilers in this country. 
They would feel that a Republican Congress was friendly to the labor- 
ing man and that the pledges made to the people had been redeemed, 
and when we again appeal for their support it would be given with 


gladness and enthusiasm. [Long-continued applanse. ] 
Silver-Bullion Certificates. 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. WILLIAM ELLIOTT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 6, 1890, 
On the bill (HI. k. 5391) authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on deposits of 


silver bullion. 

Mr. ELLIOTT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The first three sections of the pending bill, in sub- 
stance, direct the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase monthly $4,- 
500,000 worth of silver bullion, at the market price thereof, not ex- 
ceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to issue in payment 
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thereof Treasury notes of the United States, which shall be redeemable 
on demand in coin and shall be legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private, except when otherwise agreed upon, and shall be 
receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and a sufficient 
amount of the bullion shall be coined to redeem the Treasury notes. 

This will give to the people as good a currency as they could have, 
the note of the Government, convenient for use, good for every public 
or private debt, and redeemable at any time in gold or silver coin. I 
believe it will be sufficient to supply the loss of currency resulting 
from the retirement of national-bank notes and to meet all wants caused 
by increasing population. The amount is not left to the discretion of 
the Secretary, but is fixed by law, as it should be. All these provisions 
I would be glad to see onacted into law. 

But, sir, I can not support the proviso to the second section which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury in his discretion to exchange 
on demand of the holder silver bullion at its market price for Treasury 
notes. My objections are these: 

1. Because it is a one-sided arrangement which will enable specula- 
tors to make enormous profits out of the Government through the fluet- 
uations in the price of silver. 

2. Because it will place the Secretary of the Treasury under a degree 
of temptation to act in collusion with speculators, to which no man 
should be subjected. 

3. Because it makes ot silver a commodity to be dealt in by the Govern- 
ment. 

4. And, more than all, because it gives to the Secretary discretion to 
contract the currency at his pleasure. It is against the principles of 
free institutions that one man should have this power. Iam not will- 
ing to give it to any one. 

I see nothing to prevent the Secretary from paying out each month 
in exchange for Treasury notes the whole $4,500,000 of bullion pur- 
chased during the month. In addition to all other considerations this 
enormous power would constantly subject the Secretary to criticism 
and suspicion, sufficient not only to ruin him, but the party responsi- 
ble for him. I will gladly support the provisions of section 6 for the 
free coinage of silver whenever it shall reach $1 for 371.25 grains of 
pure gold, and I would vote for the bill were it not for the proviso to 
section 2. Because of that I must vote against it. 

Neither will I vote for the motion to recommit the bill with instruc- 
tions to report a measure providing uow for free coinage of silver. To- 
day our silver dollar is in fact worth only 72 cents. Free coinage of 
it under these conditions means simply that the owner of silver may 
take 72 cents of it to the Treasury and get a dollar from the Govern- 
ment. Who can doubt that the silver of the world would be at once 
brought here and that gold would be driven out? 

It isclaimed by the advocates of free coinage of silver that the prices 
of all articles will be increased because there is an increase of money. 

Grant that this will be so, and I fai! to see that there will be any ulti- 
mate benefit to any class except to the speculator. If the producer of 
one article gets a higher price for it he must pay a co ndingly 
higher price for whatever he buys, and, in the end, is no better off. 
Especially will it operate against the farmer, who can not combine to 
fix the price of his produce, while nearly everything he buys is con- 
trolled by a trust. 

These remarks apply to the cotton farmer as well as to the producer 
of all the other great staples of the country but in another respect; 
free coinage of silver under present conditions would be most disas- 
trous to that splendid body of men who last year exported 5,390,926 
bales of cotton, worth $264,806,905. Where did this enormous prod- 
uct go? To Great Britain and Ireland, 3,213,260 bales, worth $158,- 
214,227; to Germany, 843,290 bales, worth $10,787,868; and to all Eu- 
ropean countries, 5,237,193 bales, worth $259,745,597. 

Great Britain and Germany are both gold countries, having discarded 
silver, and the same may be said in general of Europe. It is claimed 
for free coinage that it will especially increase the price of farm prod- 
uce. How can it increase the price of cotton, which is fixed, as every 
one knows, at Liverpool, and notin this country? Freecoinage of sil- 
ver can not affect it there, and hence the cotton-planter will pay in- 
creased prices for everything he buys in this country and will get not 
a fraction of a cent more for his cotton. 

ae CARLISLE, in a recent letter to the cotton-planters of Alabama, 

said: 
About two-thirds of your cotton crop is exported and sold in foreign coun- 


tries and its price fixed there. I presume no one will seriously contend that 
prices can be increased abroad by inflating the currency at home. 


And yet this very thing must be contended for or no benefit can be 
claimed for the cotton-planter. i 

This is a fatal objection to the measure, in my judgment, and should 
condemn it with Representatives from the cotton States. Moreover, 
Mr. Speaker, free coinage will, as I am convinced, produce serious 
financial disturbances between the United States and such countries as 
Great Britain and Germany, where at least two-thirds of our cotton 
crop goes, and consequent embarrassment in trade, which will inevit- 
ably react against the cotton-farmer. 


I append an official table of the exports of cotton to European coun- 
tries in 1889: 


Quantities and values of domestic cotton exported from the United States to 
foreign countries during the year ending December 31, 1889. 


Sea Island. 


Countries. | 


Great Britsin b Pounds.| Value. | Bale 
and Ireland. I8. 745,7, 085, 351 $1, 653, 61 


ermany ........ 93, 14. 
France . . . 707, 173,914 
Other coun- 
tries in Eu- 
„ 
Total Eu- | e 
rope . .. 20, 8627, 836, 737 . 259, 745, 597 98.10 
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HON. WILLIAM J. STONE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 6, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5391) authorizing the is- 
sue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion— 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: The claim of these who favor this bill is that it will 
increase the amount of money in circulation $54,000,000 per year. I 
deny it. No man has attempted to explain or can explain how it 
can possibly do so. The Government can only put money in circula- 
tion by paying it out for its expenses. Already the Government buys 
or may bay enough bullion to coin $4,000,000 per month. This bill 
only provides for purchase of $4,500,000 per month; so that, to give it 
the utmost credit to which it is entitled for good, it can only increase 
the amount of circulation $6,000,000 annually. 

Does any one pretend that an increase of $6,000,000 annually is any 
fair proportion of increase of money—the representative of values—to 
the increase in population, to the increase of labor and production in 
this country? How, then, can an increase in the money in circulation 
be brought about so far as silver is concerned? Simply by allowingit 
to be coined free. Allow every man who owns silver bullion to take 
it to the Government mints and have it coined into dollars as he 

leases. He will take the coined money and put it into circulation. 
No trouble to get it into circulation. He will pay for food and labor 
and all the necessaries of life with it. 

The man who works in the mines and shops will take it and buy the 
necessaries of life from those who produce them. They in turn will 
buy what they need, pay taxes, etc., with it, Thus the money goes 
into all the branches of trade and commerce, and the expense to the 
Government is avoided of shipping the bullion to the mints, and then 
shipping the coined money to Washington and building large and ex- 
pensive vaults to store it in, and keeping a strong guard of armed men 
to watch over it. All this costs money, and the money is raised by tax- 
ation, and taxes are paid principally by those who perform manual 
labor; and everything should be done in this nominally free land of 
ours to make the burdens of the tax-payer as light as possible. 

But,say the monometallists,silver is worth less by 30 per cent. than 
gold proportionately. So it is in the market, but what and who made 
itso? The act of Congress that struck down silver in 1873, and it was 
done by the representatives of the a Son party who were legis- 
lating in favor of Wall street and the holders of United States bonds 
as against the tax-payers. I have here the testimony of Hon. JohN 
SHERMAN, who was chairman of the Committee on Finance in the Sen- 
ate when this crime against humanity was committed, backed by a 
large number of officials high in public life and by, as he says, all the 
experts in the country, that silver was then worth about 3 per cent. 
more than gold. 

It had equal debt-paying power. It paid taxes as well. It paid for 
as much of the necessaries of life and purchased an equal amount of 
the lu uries as the gold dollar. What, then, was the reason for this 
dark deed against all the laborers and producers of America? Why 
was it necessary to decrease the ability to pay of every man who owed 
anything or had to buy the necessaries of life? The reason was that 
the grasp of the money-sbark was being made to weaken, The masses 
were rapidly building up their homesand fortunes, The manipulators 
of the money centers were losing their power to contro! the entire finan- 
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cial of the country. Silver being 
our ne seeming to be inexhaustible, that metal was selected to be 
stricken down. 

Only a few years before this same class of financiers tried to strip 
gold ofits debt-paying power. ‘That was when gold was being mined 
in abundance. Butin 1873 they succeeded in debasing silver by law. 


in the greatest abundance and 


Then it was that Con robbed the poe of one-third of their 
to pay debts and earn a living. hy not now restore to them 
Ee law a part of that power? What good reason can there be for not 
restoring, as far as we can, the property taken from the people then? 
The wonder is that silver has held so high a market value as it has 
when all the power of law and ridicule and sneers has been used to 
degrade and belittle it before the world. 
ut it issaid that other countries have demonetized silver, and, conse- 
uently, we mustdoso. Thereisabsolutely nothing in this argument. 
is Government is able to fix its value upon a coin and that coin will 
pass current among all its people and upon as good a basis as the cur- 
rency of any country on earth. There is a fiat feature attaching to 
every sort of money. The reason why a gold dollar passes as a dollar 
is because the Government says it There is no standard of values 
of coin except as fixed by law, and, that being true, all this clamor about 
a silver dollar being worth only 70 cents is simply noise made to keep 
silver in How is it in the case of the greenback circulation? 

There is in circulation $346,000,000. There is held now in the 
United States Treasury $100,000, 000 of gold to guaranty that this green- 
back money is good for its face value. Now, everybody knows that 
if you present $100,000,000 of greenbacks for redemption it will take 
every dollar of that guaranty fund and leave $2,406,000,000 that there 
is no gold to redeem. What makes that $2,406,000,000 pass current 
among our people and even among the people of many foreign cities ? 
It is simply and alone the faith the people have in the Government, 
and that faith is so strong in the stability of the Government and its 
ability to make good its promises that this same greenback circulates 
on an equal footing with gold and silver certificates, every dollar of 
which has a gold or silver dollar deposited in the Treasury to guaranty 
its being redeemed when presented. 

This proves beyond question that it is the stamp of the Government 
that fixes the debt-paying power of money. What is necessary and 
what the country demands is that silver be restored to its full privi- 
Jeges with gold. Make its coinage free and you relieve the people of 
a vast amount of unnecessary taxation and also increase the amount of 
money in circulation, thus doing that much in supplying the demands 
of the people for an increased amount of circulation. Bu? there is no 
increase of circulation under this bill. It provides that the bullion 
shall be paid for in certificates based on the bullion purchased. Why 
not pay for it in the money already lying as a surplus in the Treasury, 
collected from the people by overtaxation ? 

If you pay for the bullion in certificates you leave idle in the Treas- 
ury sufficient money already theretobny itall. Then where is the in- 
crease in circulation? If you withhold $54,000,000 already issued and 
send out $54,000,000 of a new issue, where is the increase? But why 
argue this question. The bill is not intended to relieve the people in 
answer to their demand for more money. It is prepared in the inter- 
est of those already in control of the finances of the country, Weare 
told, too, thatif we makethe coinage of silverfree all thesilver bullion 
in the world will be poured in on us to be coined. Well, suppose it 
is. Let it come! It will only be a further and stronger evidence of 
the faith of the world in the stability of our Governmentand onr abil- 
ity to make every dollar we issue worth 100 cents. 

Money in any shape is only a representative of values, and to insure 
the greatest prosperity to any people these representatives of value 
must bear a correct ratio to the actual values and population of the 
country, What that exact ratio is can not be definitely stated, but 
certain it is that as the amount of money comparatively has decreased 
the people have become harder pressed for necessaries of life, prices of 
products have decreased, and the purchasing power of money has in- 
creased, and those who hold control of the money have gradually but 
rapidly brought the masses into dependence on them. 

ver the money of any country has been reasonably plentiful 

there has always been prosperity attending the efforts of the people, 

all business enterprises have flourished, agriculture bas prospered, and 

the greatest happiness and comtort have attended every effort to suc- 

ceed. On the other hand, when money has been scarce among the peo- 

on account of the limited amount in circulation, hard times“ 

ve prevailed, distress has been common among the masses, the earn- 

ings of the many have been absorbed by the few, the numberof unem- 

ployed people has largely increased, and the cry for relief has been 
heard in every quarter. 

While we can not tell exactly how many dollars would make this 
ratio between population and actual values and those representa- 
tives of values produce the greatest prosperity, certainly we have had 
enough experience to lead us to areasonably correct conclusion. With- 
ont going further back than the memory of the present generation 
runs, what has been our own history? In 1866, just at the close of the 
civil war, there was$1,863,409,216 practically in circulation outside the 
thirteen States of the South. This made about $70 per capita out- 


side those States, but counting all the people of all the States it was 
above $50 per capita. Then all branches of business were prosperous, 
labor was in demand and well paid, the products of the farm were 
in demand at good prices, and a general prosperity was coming to all 
our i 

5 e evidence is that the money in circulation was too t in 
amount to permit those who were anxicus to control the finances of the 
country to do so with ease. ‘Then it was that a contraction of the cur- 
rency began, and under an act of Congress passed at the instance of the 
Secretary of the Treasury there were taken up and burned $77,018,837 of 
greenbacks, and bonds were issued in their stead bearing 6 per cent. in- 
terest, thus replacing this large volumeof money, that was being used 
the people without interest for all the purposes to which money is app 

by bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest. ‘These bonds have not yet been 
paid, but have been refunded and are now worth a premium of 28 per 
cent. There has been paid in interest on them 5154, 000, 000, and the 
principal yet unpaid. Consequently this $77,018,837 of money, of equal 
value and merit with any like sum of the $346, 000,000 now in circu- 
lation, was taken from the people and a burden placed on them that 
bas amounted up to this time to $231,018,837; and so has this same 
policy been followed from then till now. While it has not been all the 
time by the same means still the spirit has been the same, and from $52 
in 1866 the circulation per capita has fallen to a fraction less than $8. 
But the amount in circulation is really less than that, for the scarcer 
money becomes the harder people try to hoard it, and I am convinced 
that there can be no more than $5 per capita in actual circulation 
among the people to-day. In 1866, with $52 per capita in circulation, 
there was 485 failures in all the country. In 1889, with less than 88, 
there were 14,000. In 1866 money was plenty, business was ms 
trom one end of the land to the other, tramps werenot known, and labor 
riots were not seen. Now,aftertwenty-four years of contraction, business 
is demoralized, the land is filled with people out of work, and strikes 
are the order of the day. Notsatisfied with this steady and sure proc- 
ess of enslaving the masses, the Congress of the United States passed an 
act in 1873 stripping silver of its debt-paying quality. This act was a 
crime against humanity unsu in cruelty by any legislation known 
to civilized and enlightened nations. It added to the debts owed by in- 
dividuals, towns, counties, and States very nearly 50 per cent. in that it 
reduced the power ot the people to pay by fully that amount. A panic 
came. The people were oppressed. Fortunes that were comfortable 
melted away. Competency disappeared from those who felt that they 
were financially secure from want. The products of labor became hardly 
sufficient to maintain the producer. Stagnation and want of employ- 
ment became the order of the day. Who can estimate the misery and 
woe resulting from that act? Who can tell how many homes were 
wrecked and how many hearts were broken over ‘the failure of a life- 
long effortto acquire comfortable homes for wives and children? Who 
can tell in how many hearthstones the fire has gone outor how many 
lives have been spent in a long, tiresome, hopeless effort to redeem the 
promises made based on the condition of things existing before that 
fatal day? Other nations have been plundered and impoverished by 
theirrulers for personal pomp and self-aggrandizement, but never has a 
people been so robbed, so infamously cheated, of their hard earnings un- 
der the guise of statesmanship before. 

In 1878 the situation had become so grave that Congress, in answer 
to the general demand for relief, passed an act partially restoring silver 
to its former power, but taking the control of its circulation out of the 
hands of the people. Instead of putting the limited amount coined 
by law on the same basis and granting the same privileges it had once 
bad, the law required the Government to purchase the bullion, coin 
the money, and thus keep it under control of those opposed to its circula- 
tion. The American nle are a people of stronger hopes and faith 
than any other, and when the Bland act was passed the word wentout 
that silver was remonetized. The people, remembering their former 
prosperity, wentto work with an energy and will that had never been 
surpassed to rebuild their shattered fortunes and fulfill to the letter 
all their contracts and obligations. 

But a steady contraction of the currency went on, and when renewed 
effort brought no corresponding return, when prices gradually declined, 
when debts increased, when interest went unpaid, when labor failed of 
its just reward, and all classes commenced to demand to know the 
cause, they were told that the tariff was not high enough, that they 

roduced too much by their labor, anda lot of four by six statesmen 

nformed them that all that was needed was more diversified indus- 
tries, and the farmer was informed by men who thought pumpkins 
grew on trees that they must produce less and diversify their crops. 
The man who was iteously for work to erable him to earn 
something to buy food for his children and to keep the cold blasts of 
winter from them was told that all he needed was more taxes 
on the wool of w the cross-threads of his scanty clothing was made. 

But at last the people are looking into the situation. They are go- 
ing to the bottom of things in a way they have never done before, and 
are studying ways and means and remedies themselves. They have 
been a long time becoming aroused, but they are in earnest and will 
succeed in forcing from the law-making power a granting of their de- 
mands, Have they any hope from this Congress? No, a thousand 
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times no. They demand that silver shall be coined free. What is 


offered them? Following in the footsteps of former Republican legisla- 
tion the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, under instruc- 
tions from the President and his Secretary of the Treasury, have brought 
in here this bill that is intended to and will stop the coinage of silver, 
repeals all silver coinage laws now existing, and, under the pretense of 
increasing circulation, puts it in the power of Wall street to control com- 
pletely all the silver in the country, to inflate the when they 
please, and contract it when itis to their interest to doso. The Repub- 
lican members of this House who have spoken have nearly all ad vo- 
cated free coinage, but have closed their speeches by announcing that 
they would vote for this bill, which in reality stops the coinage entirely. 

Why do they doit? Weare informed that word has gone ont from the 
White House that the President will not sign a free-coinageact. Then 
a caucus of the Republican party has been held, and the party lash has 
been applied and nearly all the members of that party here have been 
whipped into line. Then the Committee on Rules, fearing that under 

their outrageous rules already adopted the advocates of free silver would 

be able to offer such amendments to the bill as would force some Re- 

blicans to break away from the orders of the caucus, have brought 

in here a rule attempting to gag every friend of free silver. 

To further add to this insult to the minority and outrage upon the 
people, the Speaker, finding that one loop-hole has been left where 
friends of silver can get in some work, refuses to recognize any member 
favoring silver to move an amendment. Thus this bill is to be passed 
and the people have the shackles more firmly riveted on them. Sup- 
pose this bill becomes a law—and it will unless the hope expressed by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] is realized that the Senate 
will so amend it as to leave ont the bullion-redemption clause—what is 
the situation? The present law under which we have a limited coin- 
ageis repealed and the circulation of silver or silver certificates is placed 
entirely in the power of the monometallists. 

The bill provides for the purchase of $4,500,000 bullion per month and 
that when the price of silver reaches the point of the price of gold bull- 
ion, as 16 to 1, then silver shall be coined free. What a glaring attempt 
to deceive the people! What is easier than for the enemies of silver 
to purchase the $4,500,000 of bullion, sell it to the Government for cer- 
tificates, and before the month has ended demand that the certificates 
be redeemed in bullion, then resell the bullion to the Government 
for the next month and before the month had expired demand redemp- 
tion again, thus preventing the actual circulation of a e certificate. 
Would they do it? Who doubts it? They would only lose the inter- 
est on the $4,500,000, and that would be a small sum compared to what 
it would enable them to make by being able to control the financial 
system of the Government. 

With this bill a law and the monometallists in control, when will 
silver bullion reach the price of gold bullion? The only answer is, 
never. But advocates of this bill say free coinage means inflation of 
the currency and a consequent wild speculation among the e and 
a lowering of the high standard of our national credit, use we 
make an inferior metal pay as much as gold. Mr. S „We now 
have six kinds of currency, all equally good and all on a different basis. 
There is the gold dollarand its representative, the gold certificate; and 
the silver dollar andits representative, the silver certificate ; the green- 
back, and the national-bank note. Now, if the back circulates on 
a par with gold with less than 30 cents of gold to guaranty it, who 
will say our national credit can not sustain the circulation of all the 
silver dollars that can be produced, even if the bullion in a silver dol- 
lar is worth only 70 cents? 

There is no danger of inflation by free coinage of silver, because our 
own production of silver is not sufficient to give us enough cireulating 
medium, and 3 countries are not going to bring money here ex- 
— to purchase what we have to sell; and that is just what we want. 

e want to sell our produce of every kind and we want to sell at such 

ices as will bring comfort and plenty into every household in the 

d. It is also said free coinage will increase the value of mining 
property. Well, that can only bea blessing, for it will give more work 
and better pay to the people; make more and better markets for every- 
thing produced in the country. ° 

This House has already a tariff bill that will increase the 
burdens of the tax-payers many millions of dollars. Now, pass this 
bill and make it a law and you will have completed a system that will 
continue to rob labor of its just reward and bring ruin to the hearth- 
stones of a once prosperous and happy people. But I warn you now 
that the people are looking into these matters and will turn again on 
the heel that oppresses them. Many men who favor free coinage and a 
reduction of taxation in their hearts, yet voted against these demands 
of the people under the party lash, will soon leave this Hall to return 
nomoreforever. The hypocritical tears that have been shed here over 


the woes of the farmers and laborers of this country will not avail. 
Real work and action looking to a relief of the masses must be done 
now or others will be sent here todo what you have left undone. 
These people do not mean to form new political parties, but they do 
mean to find men in some party whose hearts are with the toiling 
millions and who will not be controlled by those who would oppress 
them. What party in this country has always been, as a party, with 


the people? The question is easily answered. The great Democratic 
party has been and is the friend of the masses. Its principles mean 
sovereignty of the people. They mean individual liberty. ey mean 
that every man shall have an equal chance in the battle of life with 
his neighbor. They mean no class legislation. They mean equal 
rights and equal privileges to all. That party opposes unequal and 
unnecessary taxation. It monopoly of every kind. A full 
triumph of its principles means universal prosperity, and that every 
man enjoy all the fruits of his labor, and that no man shall be 
made to pay tribute to any other man. 


Silver-Bullion Certificates vs. Free Coinage. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN T. HEARD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 6, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5391) authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion— 

Mr. HEARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: After listening to the excellent of my friend 
from Ohio [Mr. WickHAM], who has just add the House in sup- 
port of the pending bill, I would say that I adopt the whole of his clear 
and forcible reasoning in favor of the remonetization of silver; but I 
fail to understand how, in view of all the good reasons he has so ably 
presented why that desirable end should be accomplished, he can logie- 
ally give his vote for this measure. I am sure that he, as well as many 
others who will vote with him on this question, earnestly and sin- 
cerely desires to seesilver re-established in its just and proper power 
and dignity in the money circulation of our country, and that while 
they do not fully approve the bill before us they are reconciled to its 
support by the belief that they will thus contribute to the bringing 
about of that good end; that they think it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. I can not hope, Mr. Speaker, to be able to present to this body 
more cogent reasons than have been offered by these gentlemen why 
silver should be remonetized; but to such as really desire by their ac- 
tion here to contribute to that result I desire to submit some reasons 
for my refusal to accept, with their reassning on the general proposi- 
tion, their example in this instance as a guide for my vote. 

It is to such of the supporters of the bill as I have referred to, and 
to those only, that I would address anying m the way of argument 
why they should abandon their present position, because I fully realize 
that to that other element of its supporters, who approve its provisions 
because they do not believe that its willimprove the condition 
of silver as a money metal of the country, nothing need be said in crit- 
icism of the measure from my standpoint, since they embrace it for 
what I conceive to be its worst vices. Iam sure I do not misrepre- 
sent the case in this statement. While few, perhaps, of its friends 
would adopt the frank utterances of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WALKER], who zealously advocates the passage of the bill 
while he declares that we do not need any increase in the volume of 
our money; that there is plenty of money in the country to do the 
business thereof; that scarcity of money has nothing to do with the de- 
pression of business or the lowering of prices; and, ly, that more 
money means more misery,“ yet, Mr. Speaker, the fact remains that 
the bill is supported with equal zeal and enthusiasm by those who un- 
derstand and admit the need for more money and the necessity for the 
equality of it according to the standard now fixed in our laws, and by 
those who deny both propositions and who insist that an increase of 
lawful silver dollars means a dishonest inflation of our currency. 

It has always been contended by our great financiers that an essential 
quality of a good system of money is elasticity, and it would seem, 
Mr. Speaker, that if the money to be issued under authority of this 
bill, if it becomes a law, should partake in any measure of the character 
of the act originating it, it ought at least to that virtue; for I 
can conceive of nothing more elastic“ than a bill which at once ac- 
commodates itself to the conflicting demands of those who insist upon 
free coinage of silver at the present standard of value, and to those 
who bitterly oppose it and insist upon a single standard, and that of 
gold. While I am confident that some of those who will vote for this 
hill would not support it did they not hope that its effect would be to 
increase the volume of our circulating medium and tend also to bring 
silver and gold nearer together in commercial value, and thus, as they 
think, help on to the free and unlimited coinage of both, I am also 
equally certain that a large proportion if not a majority of its sup- 
porters would not give it their approval if they did not entertain a 
very different belief. 

Where, then, in this bill lies that peculiar quality which so completely 
reconciles it to the diametrically opposite views of its different ele- 
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ments of supporters? I think, Mr. Speaker, that it will be ſound in 


those provisions which invest the Secretary of the T. with dis- 
cretion to do or not to do certain things relating to its execution, the 
doing of which will give satisfaction and security to the one element, 
while in their not being done exists the only basis of hope to the 
other. 

Now let us examine the bill and see whether or not Iam justified in 
opposing its passage upon the ground that the law which we have now 
upon our statute-book and which this bill proposes to repeal, if fairly 
enforced, is a better and more liberal law than this will be if enacted. 
As the law now stands, the Secretary of the Treasury must coin into 
standard silver dollars $2,000,000 worth of bullion per month and he 
may coin $4,000,000 worth. Then, sir, if the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (either the present or any future Secretary) is friendly to an in- 
crease of the currency of the country such as we desire, why should he 
not exercise the discretion which the existing Jaw gives him and in- 
crease the volume of our currency, not $4,500,000 per month, but about 
five and a quarter million dollars per month, as he can do under the 
existing law? Four million dollars’ worth of silver bullion at its pres- 
ent commercial value will, as was stated by my colleague [Mr. BLAND] 
this morning, make about five and a quarter millions of the standard 
silver dollars, 

Under the provisions of this bill, should it become a law, the maxi- 
mum increase in the volume of circulation which the Secretary of the 

could make by issuing Treasury notes in exchange for bull- 
ion would be $4,500,000 per month, or $54,000,000 annually, while un- 
der existing law he could, if he would, increase it to the amount of 
$5,200,000 per month, or over $62,000,000 per year. If the Secretary 
of the Treasury had been friendly to the increase of silver money in the 
country, would he not have exceeded the minimum limit of his power 
in that direction, even if he did not reach the maximum limit? Is 
he more friendly to such increase now than in the past? Judging by 
his official expressions and actions we are forced to conclude that he is 
not. From the late report of that official I quote the following: 
The continued coin of silver dollars at a constantly increasing monthly 
is a disturbing clement in the otherwise excellent financial condition of 


uota 
the country, and a itive hinderance to any international agreement lookin; 
to the nes coinage Pt both metals, nd 


It is a peculiarity of view always entertained by the enemies of silver 
that we can do nothing to exaltits present condition withont an inter- 
national agreement, which they know we never can get. 

For the last year the increase in the amount of silver coinage of the 
country is stated by the Treasury officials to have been $35,496,683, 
when the law authorized about double that amount, notwithstanding 
the fact that by reason of the shrinkage of the total volume of our cir- 
culation from various causes the above-named new coinage only in- 
creased the total stock of our money $8,000,000. Why was not the 
shrinkage here referred to at least provided for by increased coinage 
of silver above the minimum limit of the law, so that the intent of the 
law of 1878, which was to add at least $2,000,000 per month to our cir- 
culation, would have been carried out? ` 

Now, my friend from Iowa [Mr. CONGER], chairman of the com- 
mittee reporting this bill, says that the people of this country do not 
take kindly to the silver dollar. On this point I beg to differ from the 
gentleman. The fact is that the people of this country are friendly to 
the silver dollar and have always been so, but unfortunately for them 
it is the Secretary of the Treasury who is untriendly to the circula- 
tion of the silver dollar, as have been all his predecessors since 1873. 
For proof of the correctness of his statement, that the people are not 
friendly to silver money, my friend says that there are only 60,000,000 
standard silyer dollars in circulation, while there are 290,000,000 in 
the Treasury. Thegentleman admits, however, that for all said latter 
sum silver certificates are in circulation to-day. ‘Then, I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that by his own showing the whole amount mentioned is in 
circulation. The fact is, sir, that out of a total coinage of over 350,- 
000,000 standard silver dollars there were in the Treasury on the 
Ist day of March last less than three and one-half millions for which 
certificates were not outstanding. Less than 1 per cent., then, of all 
this coinage wasidle. Can the gentleman make as good a showing for 
gold when tried by the sametest? How much more friendly do the 
facts prove the 1 1 to feel towards gold? In this country, as in 
every other, gold is more hoarded than silver, and the conduct of the 
fiscal affairs of this nation by Treasury officials, who in every possible 
way discriminate against silver so as to make gold coin the dearer 
money, will continue it so. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HEARD. Certainly. 

Mr. CONGER. Is it not true that the Treasury Department will 
pay the express charges upon the silver dollars toany part of the United 
States where they are wanted or demanded ? 

Mr. HEARD. Such I understand to be the case. 

Mr.CONGER. Then, if out of 350,100,000 silver dollars there has 
been a demand for only 57,000,000, does that not prove that the people 
do not want the silver dollars, but prefer the certificates? 

Mr. HEARD. It does not prove that they do not want silver coined. 


They want it coined in order that it may furnish a predicate for the 


certificates, and in as great a volume as possible. Let me ask my 
friend this question: How much of the six hundred-odd millions of 
gold coin alleged by the Treasury officials to be in circulation in this 
country is in the pockets of the people? , 
Mr, CONGER. We can not get into the pockets of the people to ob- 
tain that information. 
Mr. HEARD. How much of it is actually in circulation, making 
the money exchanges of the people? 
Mr. CONGER. About six hundred and eighteen millions. 
Mr. HEARD. Oh, Mr. Speaker R 
Mr. CONGER. Thestatements and books of the Treasury Depart- 
ment show it. 
Mr. HEARD. Well, Mr. Speaker, those books show, among other 
things, that there is in the Treasury about one hundred and thirty-five 
millions of gold coin for which certificates are in circulation, and in my 
humble opinion that is about all the gold coin in the conntry that is 
of any great value to the people as money. 
It is true that said books show that there are two hundred and 
forty-six millions in coin tied up there in various redemption funds (be- 
sides sixty-seven millions in gold bullion), one hundred millions of 
which coin is held for the redemption of greenbacks, when not one dol- 
larofitisneeded. Since that fund was established itis stated that only 
about fifteen or twenty millions have ever been used for such redemp- 
tion, while the interest on the bonds sold to raise the fund amounts to 
more than $46,000,000, The books also show that the amount of gold 
coin held in the national banks is forty-nine millions; that there are 
thirty-one millions held in banks other than national banks reporting, 
and three hundred and eighteen millions in banks not reporting, and 
in private hands. 
As for the last item, Mr. Speaker, one has only to examine the data 
furnished by the Director of the Mint to see that the amount stated is 
only estimated and that it is but a guess, instead of a computation 
from reliable data. : 
It is thus, Mr. Speaker, that the Treasury officials figure to arrive at 
the conclusion that we have $618,000,000 of gold coin in ‘‘ circula- 
tion.“ With the exception of the $130,000,000 for which certificates 
have been issued, is it not a perversion of language to say that it is in 
eireulation?“ Outside of the Treasury officials and the bank clerks 
who ever sees a dollar of it? For the uses of the people as money it 
might almost as well be in the mines from which it came. Practically, 
then, Mr. Speaker, the actual money uses of the people are supplied by 
the greenbacks, the national-bank notes, the subsidiary silver coin 
(something over seventy-six millions), about sixty-one and a half mill- 
ion standard silver dollars, and that portion of the other silver and gold 
coin for which certificates are outstanding and which certificates ag- 
gregate less than $425,000,000. It is needless to explain that the silver 
as well as the gold coin is deposited in exchange tor certificates, which 
circulate instead of the coin itself, because of the greater convenience 
in handling. But, Mr. Chairman, with what accuracy or fairness can 
it be said that this coin is not in circulation when its representative, 
the certificate, is? And since the certificates answer all the uses of coin, 
is it not as well for the people that the certificates should be in their 
pockets instead of the coin? 
Mr. CONGER, Is that not what I said in my report and my speech? 
Mr. HEARD, Oh, yes, and that part of your argument is sound; but 
I want to show you now why your bill would not accomplish what you 
claim for it and what you say you desire, because it is not calculated 
to put the certificates in circulation, 
Mr. CONGER, You acknowledge the truth of my statement? 
Mr. HEARD. Well, wait till I get through with my statement. I 
anticipated your appropriation of my language to the support of your 
position, but I insist that you can not make it answer your purpose nor 
my objection. I agree with you that the certificates, when in circula- 
tion, are just as good as the coin and more convenient, otherwise no- 
body would exchange coin for them; but I wish now in presenting my 
criticisms on this bill to point out to you as my first bat not most 
serious objection the fact that under the operation of this bill, should 
it become a law, even with a Secretary of the Treasury triendly to 
silver coinage, it will not be practicable to issue as great an amount 
in certificates as is authorized by existing law. By the present law the 
Secretary of the Treasury is compelied to buy and coin into standard 
silver dollars $2,000,000 worth of silver bullion monthly, and he is au- 
thorized to buy and coin $4,000,000 worth per month. At the present 
commercial price of bullion (72 cents on the dollar, gold value) $4,000,- 
000 worth of it will coin over 5,200,000 standard silver dollars, and 
therefore if that official were to execute the present Jaw in a spirit of 
friendliness to silver coinage there is nothing to prevent his coining, at 
the present price of silver bullion, over $5,200,000 per month. Under 
this bill he could not issue Treasury notes for over $4,500,000 monthly. 
Therefore, if our aim is to get silver certificates issued, to become per- 
manently a part of our circulating medium on a par with the money 
we now have, it will be poea rhat the present law, if fully executed, is 
better for our purposes than the one proposed by about three-quarters 
of a million dollars monthly, or eight millions annually. 

It may be said that we have no reason to believe that the present 
Searetary of the Treasury will execute the existing law ina way differ- 
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ent from that which he and his predecessors have executed itin the past, 
and I admit it. Unfortunately, at this time there is, I repeat, no hope 
that he will do so, unless compelled thereto by a change in the law. But 
how easy it would be to amend the Jaw so as to compel the coinage of 
the maximum limitinstead of the minimum. Again, if the Secretary 
will only execute the existing law so as to make only the least possible 
addition to the volume of our money, why is it reasonable to suppose 
that he would execute the proposed law in a spirit of greater liberality 
towards silver. Would he not have great latitude for his discretion in 
the execution of the proposed law? Yes; and in my opinion that fur- 
nishes the explanation why he and those who like him oppose the use 
of silver money desire the substitution of that bill for the existing law, 
by the terms of which there is compulsory coinage for half the amount 
possible to be coined under the law. 

I desire to emphasize the point that under existing law there is a 
certainty of our getting abont $35,000,000 increase annually; and this 
bill proposes to repeal that law, substituting for that compulsory pro- 
vision one making it the duty of the Secretary of the 5 to coin 
so much only of the bullion as will do what? Pay for such bullion? 
Oh, no, that would make a permanent addition to the volume of silver 
money in the country; but to coin so much as may be necessary to re- 
deem such of the Treasury notes as may be presented for redemption 
in coin. Who will ever present one of those notes for redemption in 
silver coin when the note is clothed with all the money power of gold 
coin? No, Mr. Speaker, none will be presented for redemption, and 
therefore, so far as relates to the standard dollar, silver coinage will 
cease. Under existing Jaw every dollar in the form of silver certifi- 
cates issued on a deposit of coin makes, in so much, a permanent addi- 
tion to the volume of circulation in the country; for, once issued, it can 
only be redeemed in coin of its class, and such exchange is useless save 
in exceptional cases and for small amounts. 

Let those who denounce the demonetizing act of 1873 understand 
that in voting for this bill they vote to re-establish the condition, as to 
the coinage of the legal-tender silver dollar, which that act brought 
about, and that he does more, and, in my judgment, infinitely worse, 
in this, that he votes to establish, by declaration of law, the destruc- 
tion of the coinage value of silver, making it a commodity only. 

The act of 1873 did not go that far, and until now all efforts of the 
enemies of silver have been powerless to give silver that fatal blow. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, there will be little or no appreciable in- 
crease in the volume of our circulating medium under this bill on ac- 
count of Treasury notes to be issued in payment for silver bullion, for 
the reason that the Secretary of the Treasury will, by the proviso to the 
second section of the bill, be authorized at his discretion ” and under 
such regulations as he may prescribe’? to exchange for such notes sil- 
ver bullion; and it will not be too much to prediet that the bankers 
and money-holders generally, being interested in keeping the supply ot 
money in the country as smallas possible, will, in great measure at least, 
control the output of the notes by selling the bullion to the Secretary, 
and perhaps in the same month that they are issued present them for 
redemption in bullion, thus completely nullifying the spirit of the act, 
if its desiga be to relieve,the people by furnishing more money for cir- 
culation. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury be so inclined, what is to hinder the 
four and a half millions of bullion bought and notes issued therefor 
during the first month from changing places every month, and by such 
round of manipulation prevent any increase in the volume of circula- 
tion beyond the amount involved in that one transaction? The friends 
of the bill of course argue that no Secretary of the Treasury will dare 
do that, even if he desire to; but the result of my observations of the 
acts of the officials who bave filled that place since 1873—and the pres- 
ent Secretary is no exception to the rule—inclines me to guard against 
the necessity for permitting the exercise on the part of anybody who 
may get into that place of a discretion (certain to be more or less 
influenced by the conviction which seems always to be present with 
them, that any increase of money among the people is an unmixed evil), 
to do or not to do such things as the law could just as well, and in my 
judgment should, either explicitly direct or prohibit. 

Suppose, for purpose o! illustration, the Bland act of 1878 had in 
express terms commanded the coinage of $4,000,000 worth of bullion 
into standard silver dollars monthly instead of leaving half that amount 
to be coined or not coined at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; we would to-day have the full benefit of that act instead 
of only half of it. Would that increase in the volume of money in the 
country have been an injury or would it have been a benefit? If 
we think it would have been an injury then we should now repeal, 
absolutely, the Bland law; and if a benefit we should not repeat the 
folly of first deciding what should be done by Congress in the interests 
of the people and then giving to an executive officer of the Government, 
2 we know to be opposed to our view, discretion to do or not to 

oit. 

Mr. Speaker, no one who has examined the recent official utterances 
of President Harrison on this subject will attribute to him any great 
partiality for silver money; but in the same message in which he, 
speaking of the free coinage of silver, says, We should not tread the 


dangerous edge of such a peril,’’ he is compelled by the facts to say with 
reference to the effect of the coinage of stundard silver dollars that— 

The evil anticipations which have accompanied the coinage and the use of 
the silver dollar have not been realized. Asa coin it has not had general use, 
and the public Treasury has been compelled to store it. But this is manifestly 
owing to the fact that its er representative is more convenient. The 
eral acceptance and use of the silver certificate show that silver has not o 
wise been discredited, 

No, Mr. Speaker, silver has not been discredited; and the only dis- 
credit which the result of this increased silver coinage has cast on any- 
thing or anybody has fallen on those prophets of evil to whom the Pres- 
ident alludes as having indulged in gloomy anticipations of the wreck 
and rnin that were to come upon the country as a result of the opera- 
tions of the Bland act. But however much discredited as prophets, 
the individuals of that class still continue to prophesy falsely. 

Let me ask, Mr. Speaker, whence comes the demand for a bill like that 
before us? The people have not asked it, nor do they want it. They have 
asked for a bill authorizing free coinage; and in response to that peti- 
tion you pro to give them one repealing the act which alone gives 
them any silver coinage. What influence demands the passage of a 
law striking down silver as a money metal? Certainly not themasses 
of the people, who demand more money for circulation and the pres- 
ervation of the present legal ratio between the gold and silver ow. 
of the country. Whereand when have the people demanded that bull- 
ion should be bought by the Government for the purpose of putting 
into circulation Treasury notes, and yet providing that, at the discre- 
tion of an official who does not claim friendship for such proposition, 
such notes may be redeemed or received in exchange for this same bull- 
ion? Who is it that demands that our Federal Treasury shall be con- 
verted into a pawnbroker’s shop or made the basis of gigantic job- 
bery in buying and selling the bullion of the country? 

Will any intelligent man contend that this bill does not furnish op- 
portunities for speculation should the Secretary be dishonest enough to 
avail himself of it? Hear what the present Secretary himself says 
about the character of this feature of the bill. In a letter the authen- 
ticity of which is not denied, and in an authorized interview sent 
through the Associated Press, referring to the provision in the Senate 
bill which compels the purchase of so much silver monthly, ete., he 
says: 

Thi archase of an amount will make th 
the thee. ere th the most ES corner ever organised. AARET 

And further, comparing the Senate bill, which he was criticising, 
with his own bill (substantially the one before us), he says: 

Is it not enough that wetake one half of the world’s silver product and lock 
it up in order to increase the value of the other half; that we join the silver-pro- 
ducers in the most gigantic silver corner ever organized? 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I would answer, quite enough. But in my hum- 
ble opinion that is just what is pro And yet we are told by some 
of those who favor the bill that those who want free coinage are work- 
ing under the influence of the silver lobby.“ The chairman of the 
committee reporting this bill said in his speech to-day: 

All winter long, Mr. Speaker, a powerful silver lobby has been tin, 
about this elty a Tobby pare for and supported by the 3 mine e 

tech ars been faithful to their trust. They have been persistent in season 
and out of season; they have plied their vocation at Capitol, hotel, and private 
residence. 

This may be true, Mr. Speaker, and I canonly say that while I will 
not question the correctness of a statement which seems to have been 
made with all the positiveness that comes from personal knowledge, 
I would say that, judging from the character of this bill, which is gen- 
erally supposed to have emanated from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
said lobby, in addition to the other places which the gentleman says it 
infested, has not wholly slighted the Treasury Department; at least, 
Mr. Speaker, and I say it without design to reflect on anybody, that 
official is generally credited with being the progenitor of a bill which, 
according to his own statement, proposes that we join the silver- pro- 
ducers in the most gigantic corner ever organized.“ For myself, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not propose to join in this ‘!corner.’”? The silver lobby 
has had no effect on me. Seriously, Mr. Speaker, my constituents have 
no silver mines or bullion, and their Representative is uninfluenced 
by the lobby, either the silver lobby“ or the “gold lobby;“ and if 
there be such lobbies here I shall try to be certain that their influence 
is not reflected in my vote. 

Mr. Speaker, why pass a bill obnoxious to such sericus criticisms as 
have been quoted from the Secretary of the Treasury even if it had no 
other faults? Why pass a bill so complicated in form and of so un- 
certain operative results that it claims alike the support of those who 
desire and those who oppose the rehabilitation of silver money? Why 
not give the people what they ask for, and that is the removal of the 
unjust restrictions placed on the coinage of silver by the act of 1873, 
which act no one now has the hardihood to defend? In fact no one 
has ever defended it, but every one connected with that legislation is 
to-day on the delensive before the bar of public opinion. The act of 
demonetization was never asked for nor desired by any one save those 
who engineered that colossal scheme of legislative robbery which has 
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been fitly named by Senator INGALLS ‘‘ the t economic crime of 
the age. That act, of which the great body of the people knew noth- 
ing until too late, was passed o eee ee eee Epa 

ves voted for the bill without knowledge of its nature, 
signed by the President, as he afterwards declared, without the slight- 
est intimation or suspicion of its real purpose. Since this has recently 
been denied by a prominent Senator, conspicuous now as he has al- 
ways been in his 22 to the correction of the great wrong done 
by the act of 1873, I quote the statements of some of the leading Sena- 
tors and Representatives who were in Congress at the date of the pas 
sage of the act, and were therefore in a position to Know the facts i in 
the case. 

Mr. HOLMAN, in a speech delivered i in the House of Representatives 
July 13, 1876, said: 


I have before me the record of the 


7 1876, he said: 


The original bill was simply a bill to organize a bureau of mints and coinage. 
final! passed the House and which ultimatel 5 


one to a bureau of mines; I bel eee It 
came from the Committee on Coinage, — The tute 
which finally became a law was never 8 
against it by the gentleman from een Er. BLAND], that it was passed by 
age: House without a knowledge of its ms, upon that of coin- 
asked the guain Psd Hooper, who stood near where I am now 
iding, whether it S e the law paea regard to coi And theanswer of 
aropa certainly left the are popes oer the whole House that the sub- 
ject. of the epang Con Record, volume 
4, part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, fi pry a iA page 5237. 


Mr. Aao of Illinois, in a speech made in the House on July 13, 

1876, said 
‘This legislation was hed ia tha F Second Congress, Fe 1873, bya 
bill to regulate the mints of the United States, and practically abo! hed pot da 
by failing to prorice for the coi ortae aiiora silver 40 lar. It was not dis- 
cussed, as shown b by the Recorp. and neither members ag sm pond or 
the of the 1 ecord, volume 4 


le understood scope I eines hipin 
— 6, Forty - fourth Congress, first session, appendix, page 197. 


Mr. Burchard, of IIlinois, in a — made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 13, 1876, said: 


actof unaceom: pany eran tapo: upon the subject 
f Congress, who : 


panied 
unknown to ae members o without 


ins, changed the unit of value from silver 
volume 4, part 6, Forty-forth Congress, first 


tor Conkling, in the Senate on Mareh 30, 1876, during the re- 
marks of Senator Bogy on the bill (S. 263) to amend the laws relat- 
ing to legal tender of silver coin, in surprise, inquired: 

Will the Senator allow me to ask him or some other Senator a question? Is 
iken thet Steely new be lew 90 Amoran dollart And, if so, i it true that the 

of this bill is to be to make half-dollarsand quarter-dollars the my are 

coin which can bo used as'a legal tender ?—Congressional Record 4, 
part 3, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, page 2062. 

General Garfield, in a speech made at Springfield, Ohio, during the 
fall of 1877, said: 


F.... MPAA IO T Aae tire cer Pn son pte that, at 
chairman of of the Committee on A 1 


i 


. know of. It was put through as 

and I know, in Con; „diwas put through as dozens ofp of the 
commities; therefore I tel „ because it is the truth, that I have no knowl- 
Record, volume 7, part 1, Forty-fifth sec- 


Senator ALLISON, on February 15, 1878, when the bill (H. R. 1093) 
to authorize the free coinage of the agency p silver dollar and to restore 
its legal-tender character was under consideration, observed: 

Nut when the secret history of this rer 
the fact thatthe House intended to coin both gold and silver 
m instead of on our 


in 1873, 
Iuse it in 


Mr. Sargent interrupted him and asked him what he meant by the 
word ‘‘doctored.’’ 

Mr. ALLISON said: 

IssidI used the word in no offensive sense. It was changed after discussion, 
and the dollar of 420 was substituted for it. . e Record, vol- 
ume 7, part 2, Forty. Congress, second session, page 1058, 


On February 15, 1878, during the consideration of the bill above re- 
ferred to, the following colloquy between Senator Blaine and Senator 
VOORHEES took place: 


I want to ask my friend from Maine, whom Iam 


Mr. dtod 
nate in that way, whether I may call him as one more witness to t 


e fact tha 


—— FTF he know, as 
tized in the bill to whieh be alludes? a ven 


Mr. BLAINE, I did not know anything thht was in the bill at all. As I have 
pence rir near eggs ENA enone Hy enya or trom indiana, And now I 
who wasthen 
r ndiana, 
then on the floor of the House, with his power as a debater, was to unfold them 
to the House. Did he know 
Mr. VOORHEES. I very frankly say thas 1 did not. 
(id., page 1063.) 


6 made in the Senate January 10, 1878, 


by either 8 


Senator erh in the 3 on February 13, 1878, in discussing 
the demonetization of silver, said: 

So that I say that beyond the bility of a doubt (and there is no disputing 
it) that bill which demon: pre cepa Toi passed, never was read. 
discussed, and that the tee who reported i of- 
res Oe 5 eee e thatit did mot at 


Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who was chairman of the committee 
having charge of the bill, in a speech made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Merck 9, 1878, said: 


In connection with the charge that I advocated the bill which demonetized 
the standard silver sate 1 Loy that, though the chairman of the Committee on 
Coinage, I was as ign fact that it would demonetize the silver dollar 


ouse, and each of whom a few days since in ted the other: “Did you 
know it was dropped when the ?” No.“ said Mr. Blaine; “did 
on?” “No,” said Mr. VOORHEES. do not think that there were three mem- 


in the House that knew it. I doubt whether Mr. Hooper, who, in my ab- 
sence from the Committee on Coinage and attendance on the Committee of 
Ways and Means, the bill, knew it, I say this in justice to him.— 
1 Record, volume 7, part2, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 


seen on May 10, 1879, Mr. Kelley said: 

All I can say is that the Committee on Co Weights, and Measures, who 
reported the original bill, were faithful and able, and scanned its provisions 
closely; that as their organ I ——— it; that it contained provision for both 

the standard silver dollar andthe trade-dollar. Never having heard until a long 
oe separ ee ee: in 3 section 
w. pped standa: profess to know nothing ts history; 
but I am prepared to say that in vai tie legislation of this country there is no 
mystery 1 — to the demonetization of the standard silver dollar of the United 
States. I have never found a man who could tell about or 
ae meen xth first session, 


Record, volume 9, part 1, Forty 

515 will be observed, Mr. Speaker, that Judge Kelley, in referring to 
the want of knowledge on the part of his committee as to the demone- 
tizing feature being in the bill which they rted, stated that he did 
not believe that there were three members of the House who knew it, 
and further that he doubted if Mr. Hooper, who reported the bill, knew 
it. I think, Mr. Speaker, that in the latter opinion Mr. Kelley was 
probably mistaken, and that Mr. Hooper did know it; and in support 
of my view I quote an extract from the speech of the Hon. JOHN W. 
DANIEL, delivered, May 22, 1890, on thesilver-coinage bill now pend- 
ing in the Senate. 

Mr. DANIEL says: 

I take from the Bankers’ Magazine of August, 1873, alittle extract. It says: 

“In 1873. silver being demonetized in Germany, England, and Holland. aca 

ital of 100,0007. Ahyan wa was raised, and Ernest of Londo n, was sent to 
this dholders to effect the 
same object.” 


with this fund as the agent of foreign 
This is from one of the most aay oor organs of the money interest of the 
United States, and it announces the fact that England and Holland furnished 
a fund of half a million pir Seen pe sent an emissary over to America to procure 
a result which was effected in the manner stated. 
Mr, SHERMAN. What date does he fix? : 
Mr. Dax XL. It is the Bankers Magazine of August, 1873, 
Mr. Sureman. But what was the date —— Seyd was sent here? When 
was d sent here, according to that statement? 
F Mr. Daxreu. There is no statement of that. I have only the paragraph be- 
lore me. 


since 1789: 

“The eee oie “reaps two years ago and has been submitted to careful and 
deliberate It has the approval of nearly all the mint ex: of 
the cones and the sanction of Treasury. of 


great 
— — ic the subject of mints and co after examining the * pioro 
of this bill made various sensible which the committee 8 
and embodied in the bill. While the committee take no credit to themselves 
for the original pre; of this bill, they have given it the most careful con- 
sideration and — no hesitation in unanimously recommending its passage as 
necessary and expedient.” 


It is perhaps fortunate that Mr. Hooper disclaimed the paternity of 
the bill, since a few months since, at a convention of national bankers 
rar in Kansas City, Mo., Hon. John J. Knox claimed the authorship of 


1 7 refer to this, Mr. Speaker, not to reflect in any manner upon the 
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edge of the 
motives of 5 Seyd und of the half-million-dollar syndicate of the 
English and Holland bankers who sent him here; but he acknowledges 
in his report to the House his indebtedness to Mr. Seyd for his various 
sensible suggestions, etc. Then it is not fair to Mr. H s intelli- 

to suppose that he was so far imposed upon that he did not under - 
stand the nature of the work being done by him. It is but justice to 
him, however, to state that it has been openly charged by Senator 
ALLISON and others that the bill was changed so as to drop out the 
silver dollar after it left the Senate. While I am not aware that Sen- 
ator SHERMAN, who, on January 17, 1873, asked for the consideration 
of the House bill in the Senate, has ever stated that he was unaware 
of its full purpose, I think the following extract, which I quote from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date, fails to show that } his state- 
ment of the nature of the bill upon presenting it was such as would 
advise the Senate that such measure contemplated the demonetization 
of silver, or related to anything other than the regulation of the mints, 
assay offices, and coinage of the United States, and during whatever of 
debate ensued on the bill, or amendments di not one word was 
said which disclosed a purpose to prohibit the coinage of a legal-tender 
silver dollar. The extract referred to reads as follows: 

MINT LAWS. 


= Presipixc OFFICER. The Calendar under the Anthony rule is now in 
order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I rise for the purpose of moving that the >< proceed to 
the consideration of the Mint bill. I will state that this will not 8 


promptly. The ents 
Finance present the D polatsof difference between the two Houses, and they can 
go to a committee of conference without having a controversy here in the Sen- 
ate about them. 

— Axruoxx. I hope the Calendar will be laid aside informally, not post- 


over informally — we finish the reading of 
reading is about through. lam informed 


Par, SHERMAN. Let it be 
Paine Seca ratte 


which was ual from the Committee on nay al Affairs. I hope that will 


r. SHERMAN. Tam CAEI Siig tt oa et merce 
PRESIDING OFFICER. That will regarded as the sense of the Senate, if 
the bill referred to by the Senator from Ohio is now 


the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
bill tN: ee amending the laws relative to the mints, assay 


Mr. SHERMAN amendments of a formal character 
from the Committee on Finance, ado since the amendments first first reported 
were printed. I will ask that they be acted upon with the others in their order. 

Whatever knowledge of the scheme may have been possessed by those 
engineering it, Mr. Speaker, it can not be claimed that the masses of 
our people had any notice of the true intention of the bill or that the 
coinage of the legal-tender dollar was to be interfered with atall. No 
man connected with that work hasever attempted to give a reason for 
it. During the present Congress we have witnessed the labored efforts 
of a distinguished Senator to show that the act was not passed wholly 
without notice to the Senate; but it yet remains for him, or any of his 
associates in the work, to assign a reason justifying the act. For any 
one not bound to apologize for the origin of the law it is easy to dis- 
cover the motive. It was the desire and purpose todestroy one of the 
money metals in order to increase the value of the other. A brief ref- 
erence to history discloses the fact that the device was not a new or un- 
tried one, for it had been frequently resorted to by those who owned 
the money and held the credits of the world in other countries. Nor 
has the metal demonetized always been silver. Sometimes it has been 
gold, but always that metal which by its greater abundance, present 
or prospective, most threatened to resist the oppressive power var the 
money-owner as against the poor and the indebted. 

Up to the year 1819 every civilized nation used both gold und silver 
equally as money. At that date England, having become a creditor 
nation, demonetized silver by declaring that all contracts for the pay- 
ment of money should be in gold only. We will take oc- 
casion hereafter to note the effects of that act upon the people of that 
country. Alter the discovery of the gold mines of California and Aus- 
tralia the European countries which still retained the use of both 
metals, becoming alarmed at the sudden increase in gold money, set 
about the demonetization of that metal. In 1850 Belgium made silver 
her single standard, and in 1857 her example was followed by the Ger- 
man States and Austria; and to the opposition of France alone was 
due the fact that the demonetization of gold did notobtain throughout 
the whole of Europe. But less than twenty years thereafter the great 
increase in the product of silver completely the status of the two 
metals; and the change which began with the formation of the Latin 


Union, in which Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland joined in 1865, was 
followed in 1873 


these countries were closed against silver. ‘The result has been fitly 
described by Hon. RoGER Q. MILLS, when he declared that thus 

The labor of the world was paralyzed in order to raise the price of gold tothe 
small but powerful class who live on incomes. 

Thus it will be observed, Mr. Speaker, that it is always the metal 
that is or promises to become the most useful to the people for money 
purposes that is singled out by the law-making power as the victim for 
the time heing of demonetization. The effect of such legislation being 
much the same in all countries, if may not be surprising to us in the 
light of our own experience, yet interesting to note the result of the 
original demonetization of silver in England in 1819. The historian 
of that day informs us that by reason of the contraction of the cur- 
rency prices rapidly fell, cotton sinking in three months to half its 
ſormer value; that in six months all prices had fallen half and showed 
no signs of improrement for the next three years. By reason of the 
contraction of the currency the industry of the nation was paralyzed, 
ete.: 

1 i fidence and activi bankru increased 
FCC ———— 
were held throughout England in which the 
ment to devise some means of redressing the si 
distress that the owners of land in England, whoin 1slgnumbered 160,000, were 
in seven years, by forced sales and the foreclosures of mortgages on the smaller 
farms, reduced to 30,000, and one in every seven of the population lived on or- 

v. 

Mr. Speaker, this is indeed a dark picture of distress, but one which 
millions of our people will recognize as having been presented to their 
gaze by the act of 1873. Let us see what was the effect of the same 
policy applied to Germany. In 1873 that nation joined in the war 
against silver money, and the effects of such action was immediately 
reflected in the distress of her people, which is aptly described by Mr. 
Laveleye, who seven years later wrote as follows: 

Atthe 2 — the Reichstag, of the 18th June, 1879, the governor of the Im- 

Bank. Herr Von Decherd, declared. in reply to a question by ex-Minister 
brick, that the sale of demonetized silver had already involved a loss of 
96,500,000 marks ($23,100,000), and that for the sale of the remaining 1 of 
marks ry as a rather h r loss must be calculated ere BL Feces! 
then that Prince Bismarck in 


of Germany 
of investments, whose interest, payable in silver, now ds $2,500- 
Sio noob ot inveatnenta, whone Interest: p i viel 
EYFECT UPON THE GERMAN FARMERS. 


He spree describes the effect upon the German farmers: 


23 
of prices.” 
of culture: siti cruelly sutfring 

The farmers ai ing their rents 
distrained to re- 


80 5 The agricultur e ng at 2 the real cause of 
the evil, demand the abandonment of 

‘The extraordinary emigration from Germany = sabia to by this dis- 
tinguished authority aggregated, in the sixteen years from 1873 to 
1889, 1.546.000 persons, nearly 100,000 per annum. People do not 

when they are prosperous; and this hegira of Germans, as it 
has been termed, declared the condition of that country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, unfortunately for our country, we are not com- 
pelled to go abroad for illustrations of the evil effect of this character 
of legislation. It will not be denied that the demonetization of silver 
in 1873 has depreciated all values in this country about one-third. 
The magnitude of that destruction of values can scarcely be conceived, 
much less accurately stated; but it may not be unprofitable to refer in 
this connection to the opinions of well informed statesmen and finan- 
ciers of this, as well as of other countries, on the subject. Senator 
TELLER says it added more than a thousand millions to the public 
debt of this country alone, and, great as that sum appears, it is buta 
trifle when compared to the increase of burden added to the private 
and other debts of the people. While noman can even approximately 
state the weight of that burden, every debtor and laboring man in 
this country from 1873 to this day has felt its oppressive effects. 

In a recent speech delivered in the United States Senate by Hon. 
JOHN P. JONES he presents irrefragable proofs that the depreciation of 
silver caused by its demonetization has been shared by every other spe- 
cies of property except gold alone; or, in other words, that silver has 
held its ratio of value as compared with every thing except gold and 
therefore the correct way to state the change of relative valnes of silver 
and gold is, not that silver has declined, but that gold has been ad- 
vanced in value. Theeffect upon the people of this rise in gold can 
not perhaps be more forcibly presented than in the illustrations used 
by Senator JONES, as follows: 


If a cotton-pianter in 1873 owed $10,000 he could then have paid it with 60,975 
pounds of cotton. To-day, by reason of the increased command which gold has 
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over commodities, it would take 101,010 pounds of cotton to pay that $10,000, 
notwithstanding the money in which the debtor has paid the interest has 
each year become more valuable than it was at the time he contracted to pay it. 
The cotton manufacturer of the East who in 1873 owed $10,000 could then have 
paid it with 70,422 yards of uncolored cotton cloth; to-day, owing to the rise in 
the value of gold, it would require 147,059 yards to pay that debt, without taking 
into account the amount lost by the debtor in the greater sacrifice he had year by 
year to make to pay the interest. 

The farmer of North and West who in 1873 owed $10,000 could then have 
paid it with 8,733 bushels of wheat; to-day it would require 11,446 bushels of 
wheat to liquidate that debt, though he, too, has year by year been “ cinched ” 
through the progressive increase in the value of the money in which the in- 
terest been paid, Or he could, in 1873, have paid his debt with 1,514 barrels 
of flour; to-day it would take 2,126 barrels of flour to pay the same debt. 


Showing the continual decline in prices, and the consequent increas- 
ing distress of our agriculturists, I quote the following from one of the 
leading agrieultural journals of the country. Referring to the official 
crop report this writer says: 

By taking the corn crop for 1888 we find by this report that there were raised 
in the United States 1,987,790,000 bushels of corn, valued at $677,561,580, and by 
the report of 1889 we find there was raised the enormous crop of 2,112.892,000 
8 at only $597,918,820. In fact, the coru crop of 1559 exceeded that 
of 1888 by 125,192,000 bushels, and is valued at less money by $79,542,760, 

The wheat crop of 1888 was 415,868,000 bushels, valued at $385,248,030, while 
the wheat crop of 1889 was 490,560,000 bushels, valued at only $349.491,707. It 
will be seen that the wheat crop of 1889 was greater than that of 1888 by 74,693,000 
bushels and sold for less money by 842.756.223. 

The oat crop of 1888 was 701,735,000 bushels, valued at $195,424,240, and the oat 
crop for 1889 was 751,575,000 bushels, valued at 8171, 781, 008, or the oat crop was 

er in 1889 than in 1888 by 49,780,000 bushels, and is valued for lees by 


643.232. 
In other words, the farmers have raised of these cereals 249,664,000 bushels 
more hen ga than in 1888, and the entire crop has sold for $145,942,215 less money 
than year. 


As evidence that this condition is recognized and appreciated by 
financiers and economic writers of accepted ability and character in 
Europe as well as in this country, I quote trom Mr. Frewen, of London, 
in his late work entitled The Economic Crisis, which relates, not 
peculiarly, to financial causes and effects in the United States, but in 
the whole civilized world. His incidental allusion, however, to a 
state of facts which we all know exists in this country, makes his il- 
lustration appropriate to this discussion, while his acknowledged ability 
and fairness as an author on financial and economic subjects give 
great weight to his observations. Mr. Frewen says: 


It may, indeed, be affirmed, without fear of contradiction, that 1 tion ar- 
ranged in the interest of a certain class, first by Lord Liverpool inthis country 
and again by Sir Robert Peel at the instigation of Mr. Jones Loyd and other 
WORDY bankers, which was su n recently by simultaneous anti-silver 
legislation in Berlin and Was financial 
houses—this legislation has about doubled the burden of all national debts by 
an artificial enhancement of the value of money. 

The fall of all prices induced by this cause bas been on such a scale that while 
in twenty years the national debtof the United States quoted in dollars has been 
reduced by nearly two-thirds, yet the value of the remaining one-third, meas- 
ured in wheat, in bar iron, or bales of cotton, is considerably greater—isa greater 
demand draft on the labor and industry of the nation than was the whole debt 
at the time it was contracted. The aggravation of the burdens of taxation in- 
duced by this so-called "appreciation of gold.“ which is no natural apprecia- 
tion, but has been brought about by class legislation to increase the value of the 

id which is in a few hands, requ but to be explained to an enfranchised 

em „which will know how to protect itself against further attempts to 

— © currency and to force down prices to the confusion of every exist- 
ing contract. 


Senator JONES, of Nevada, presents some facts and figures to prove 
what the losses have been, by reason of this shrinkage in value of some 
of the staple crops of the country, On the cotton crops alone, in those 
seventeen years, he states, upon a computation based on the reports of 
the Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury and Agricultural Departments, 
that the loss has been 51. 411,000,000; on the wheat crop, by data 
derived from the same sources, he estimates the loss to have been 
$1,700,000,000; or an te on those two crops alone of over $3,- 
000,000,000. When we apply the same percentage of shrinkage to the 
other crops and property of thecountry which have been produced and 
handled at constantly declining prices during this long and hideous 
night of financial horror, we can get an approximate realization of the 
losses sustained by the decline in price of property; but in order to 
more fully appreciate the grievous burden which that act placed upon 
the masses we mnst note its effect on the laborers whom it deprived 
of work—over two millions in aumber—who had neither crops to sell 
nor money with which to bny, except as they earned it by daily toil. 
Quoting further from the distinguished Senator, I present his estimate 
of the almost immeasurable loss inflicted upon the laboring elementof 
our people. Hesays: 

The census re of 1880 states the number of persons employed in all oo- 
eupations as 17 099 out of a population of 50,155,783, or a percentage of 34.68 
of the entire population. Our present population being not less than 65,000,000, 


if we asume, as we are warranted in doing, that a like proportion of the popu- 
lation is engaged in occupations of all sorts, itis clear that we have ya 
working population of 22,254,000 persons. 

Accepting as correct the careful deductions from the reports of the Massa- 
chusetts bureau of labor that a number equivalent to 10 per cent. of the peo- 

le are always out of employment, we find that at the present time there are 

250,0.0 persons involuntarily idle in this country. How faintly does the term 
“the army of the unemployed ” describe this vast number of eager and will- 
— yore A in vain the opportunity to earn a livelihood for themselves 
ard fam 

Were the business of the country in the active condition in which it could not 
avoid being if our money system were perfectly adjusted to industry and ii em- 
poron were com 

are com 


ngton at the instance of the 


ing for laborers with the same degree of eagerness that la- 
g for employment, the average wage of a day fora working- 


man would not be less than 82. This would make but the moderate sum of $50 
a month for each workman, which, under the most thrifty system of household 
3 not be considered more than enough for the support of an Amer- 
ican family. 

7: WAGE LOSS FROM INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS, 


By multiplying the number of persons thus shown to be idle by this moderate 
average wage we arrive at the amount of $4,500,000 as the daily sum which is 
lost to tha wage-earners of the United States by the non-employment of labor, 
This is a money loss of $27,000,000 a week, $117,000,00 a month, or the amazing 
sum of $1,404,000,000a year. A saving of this sum fora year and three months 
would pay our entire national debt. This being the loss in a single year, we 
ean imagine (making due allowance for difference in the numbers of the popu- 
lation) how stupendous has been the loss to the nation during the past seven- 
teen years, a loss exceeding incomparably all other losses whatsoever. 

Ifa crop of wheat be lost, it is appropriately noted as a public misfortune; if 
a city be burned down or swept away by flood, it is properly regardedasa great 
national calamity, and the sympathies of all the people go out in unstinted 
measure tothe sufferers. But here isa loss as real and as deplorable as any 
ever caused by flood or fire, a loss whose consequences, while not so apparent, 
are as destructive to national prosperity as the burning of ten cities or the oc- 
currence of one hundred and forty Johnstown disasters every year, and always 
to the people who can least afford it, Yet it passes almost wholly unheeded ex- 
cept by the sufferers, i 

A war that would take a million of men from industry and deprive the coun- 
try of the production which would result from their labors would be regarded 
as a calam y of unsurpassable itude, yet a shrinkage in the volume of 
money relatively to ulation withdraws much more than that number from 
productive pursuits and, without the ge wit discipline and restraints of mili- 
tary life, subjects them to conditions of whic 
erty and crime. 

Imagine, Mr. President, the unhappiness, discontent, and even despair implied 
in the mere statement that two million men are constantly outof employment 

‘or, what amounts to the same thing, that three times that number are idle for 
four months inthe year). Imagine what it means to the working-people of this 
country to be deprived of the enormous sum of 81. 400, 0,000 a year. 


In contemplation of the loss and suffering wrought by the actof 1873, 
well may the eloquent Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] denounce 
it as the great economic crime of the age, and its paternity and of- 
fice are properly described by the honored Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
JonEsS] when he declares that 


It was the child of ignorance and avarice, and is already tho prolific parent of 
enforeed idleness, poverty, and misery. 


Such has been the effect, Mr. Speaker, of this legislation of 1873, and 
why shall we not now correct the great evil by removing the cause that 
produced it? This we can speedily and effectually do by restoring to 
silver the rights it had from the foundation of our Government down 
to 1873. 

For four thousand years gold and silver have servedside by side, and 
with equal efficiency, as the money metals of all civilized peoples, save 
and except when the greed and avarice of those who controlled the mak- 
ing of laws havearbitrarily interfered with that naturalarrangement. In 
the Bible it is written that nearly four thousand years ago Abraham 
weighed to Ephron the Hittite 400 shekels of silver, current money 
with the merchant,” and through all the intervening ages from that 
time down that metal was in use as money and good enough for such 
purposes till, in 1819, England seemed to discover that through all time 
the whole world had been mistaken and by law declared that gold 
should be the only basis for money contracts in that country. 

There has never been an hour in the life of this Government when 
the people did not regard silver as highly as gold, if both were unin- 
terfered with by our own laws, and never until 1873 did the law- 
makers dare try todiscriminate againstit. Once having robbed silver 
of part of its privileges and value, its enemies, in order to continue its 
legal degradation, said all manner of false things against its good char- 
acter. When the people discovered that they had been robbed by Con- 
gress and began clamoring for the restitution of their property and the 
restoration of their money rights, the class at whose prompting the 
wrong had been done became fruitful in reasons why it should not be 
undone. Many of the reasons then given have since been exploded by 
the results of our experience, but some that are still relied on I will 
briefly consider. 

When the act of 1878 for the remonetization of silver was being 
discussed in the Senate, Senator Wadleigh, of New Hampshire, in 
opposing it, gave expression to the views of the monometallists in re- 
lation to the danger of silver driving out the gold money of the country 
in the following language: 

THE erst of this measure will result in driving all the gold from this coun- 
try, and giving us the single standard of silver. 

The cheaper meta! will drive away the dearer. 

Two hundred millions of gold now in the country would, without this perni- 
cious agitation, ere now have the frail barrier of 1} per cent. which sep- 
arated it from r currency and gone into ourcirculation to restore hope and 
confidence prt gn sire strength and 2 — to all business operations. 

The success of this measure will drive it to other enlightened and commercial 
nations, and leave to us the debased and bulky money which nearly every pro- 
gressive nation in Earope has to coin and which 8 the few and 
2 wants of the poor and ignorant millions of Russia, China, India, and 

ex le 

Even now there come from all parts of the country complaints of the burden; 
some accumulations of subsidiary silver coin, which refuses to circulate, 


At that time this apprehension had some lodgment in the minds of 
our people and the argument was not without force. But, Mr. 
Speaker, the experience test has completely discredited it. At that 
time we had abont $65,000,000 of silver coin of all kinds. Now we 
have $426,000,000. The subsidiary silver coin about the“ burden- 
some accumulation of which the people were then said to be com- 


the unavoidable results are pov- _ 
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plaining, and which would not circulate, has been augmented in 
volume until it exceeds $76,000,000, and no complaints are now heard 
about its not circulating, notwithstanding there are also in circulation 
with it over 350,000,000 of legal-tender dollars in coin or certificates, 
all of which is just as good as gold. In the mean time what has hap- 
pened to our gold coin that was to be driven out of the country? At 
the date of that prophecy of evil we had gold coin $167,000,000, and 
now the Treasury officiais state that we have $689,000,000, or more 
than four times as much. The$200,000,000 which was spoken of has 
crossed the frail barrier of 1} per cent.“ which separated it from paper 
money and has gone into circulation as far as that metal will eireu- 
late under the present management of our fiscal affairs, which tends 
to the locking of it up. 

Another war cry of the monometallists in their crusade against silver 
money is that the standard silver dollar isa ‘‘ dishonest dollar,” not- 
withstanding that it contains all the silver, of the requisite fineness, ever 
required by the law, and that, as compared with the silver coin of other 
countries, it is 3 per cent. above par. In order to discredit it and ex- 
clude it from use it is falsely called a ‘‘ dishonest dollar,“ although at 
the time it was demonetized it was worth a premium of 3 per cent. 
above gold, and is yet just as good. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be remembered that the Bland bill of 1878, as 
it left the House, provided for the full restoration of silver to all its 
rights and privileges in the mints of the country and to its full parity 
with gold in every respect; but the Senate mutilated it by striking out 
the provision for tree coinage and substituted the principle that silver 
could only be coined when owned by the Government, and then in the 
amount limited therein. When the bill, thas shorn of its greatest 
strength and virtue, butstill relieving tosome extent against the absolute 
inhibition then. existing against silvercoinage, went to President Hayes 
for his signature, that official vetoed it, and in the closing of his veto 
message used the following language: 

It is my firm conviction that if the country is to be benefited by a silver coin- 
age it can be done only by the issue of silver dollars of full value, which will 
defraud no man. A currency worth less than it purports to be worth will in the 
end defraud not only creditors, but all who are engaged in legitimate business, 


and none more surely than those who are dependent on their daily labor for 
their daily bread. 


This was the first official declaration that the lawful silver dollar 
was a ‘‘dishonest’’ one, and, as usual with that class of silver-haters 
who are so solicitous about the honesty of our money, he based this ex- 
pression of his solicitude upon his great concern for the business inter- 
ests of the people, and especially those who are dependent on their 
daily labor for their daily bread.” We have already bad occasion to 
examine how these classes and interests were affected by the destruc- 
tion of silver money, and I will only say in this connection that this 
conduct on the part of that Executive was fitly supplemented at a later 
day by his veto, at the dictation of the national banks, of the Carlisle 
refunding bill, which Executive act robbed our people of millions of 
dollars. I feel that, taken in connection with the reference already 
made to what has been our experience with this ‘dishonest dollar” (?), 
over 350,000,000 of which are to-day in circulation ona parity with gold, 
I can not better emphasize the emptiness if not absolute dishonesty of 
said declaration than by again quoting the Jast Executive communi- 
eation on the effect of silver coinage under the Bland: law, in which 
President Harrison says: 

The evil anticipations which have accompanied the coinage and the use of 
the silver dollar have not been realized. Asa coin it has not had general nse 
and the public Treasury has been compelled to store it. But this is manifestly 
owing to the fact that its paper representative is more convenient. The general 
acceptance and use of the silver certificate show that silver has not been other- 
wise discredited, 

No, Mr. Speaker, it has not been and will never be discredited by 
the people. That is only done by the financial prophets, who, were 
the old Jewish Jaws in force in this country, would have long since 
been stoned to death’? as the penalty for their false prophecies. Not- 
withstanding the admitted fact that experience has shown that silver 
has not been depreciated by the increased coinage thereof, the present 
Executive, after officially announcing that fact, permits himself to be- 
come a financial Jeremiah also and in sad prophetic strain to bewail 
our prospective condition in case we give further contradiction to what 
he calls the “evil anticipations which have accompanied the coinage 
and use of silver,” by removing the existing legal discrimination 
against it and giving it better opportunity for maintaining an exist- 
ence which its enemies have been unable to destroy. The President 
further says: 

I think it is clear that if we should make the coinage of silver at the present 
ratio free we must ss pect that the difference in the bullion values of the gold 
and silver dollars will be taken account of in commercial transactions, and 1 
fear the same result would follow any considerable increase of the present rate 
of coinage. Such a result would be discreditable to our financial management 
and disastrous to all business interests. We should not tread the dangerous 
edge of such a peril. And, indeed, nothing more harmful could happen to the 


silver interests, can A safe legislation upon this subject must secure the equal- 
ity of the two coins in their comme uses, 


Thus we have the President declaring the necessity for the establish- 
ment of commercial equality of the two kinds of coin, when he has 
just stated that such equality exists, and yet the bill recommended for 
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our adoption by his Secretary of the Treasury, and to which the Pres- 
ident says he ‘only been able to give hasty examination,” but 
to which he gives his assent, is designed to prevent the commercial 
equality of the two metals before the law, by making the one a com- 
modity and the other a money for measuring its value. The President 
further says: 

I have always been an advocate of the use ofsilver in our currency. We are 
large producers of that metal and should not discredit it. 

Turning from this declaration of his favor of silver for use as money 
to his commendation of the plan of his Secretary of the Treasury, which 
is now before us, I think the people who are now clamoring for free 
coinage of silver will conclude that the latter will be received as the 
stronger evidence of what he desires, and that his real tion on the 
question is much the same as that of the individual who, on the sub- 
ject of prohibition, declared he was in favor of the law, bat against 
its enforcement. ”? 

Fad we not already been assured by the President that silver money 
had not been discredited” and that its equality with gold coin was 
thoroughly established, it might not be amiss to refer to the fact that 
in spite of the Treasury Department and all the financial influence of 
the Government silyer has obtained and still preserves its perfect inter- 
changeability with gold in this country, and even in the Treasury De- 
partment itself, The fact is that since the silver dollar is just as 
as the gold one nobody ever wants to exchange it for gold to use in this 
country. Tne records of the Treasury Department show, however, that 
millions of dollars in gold have gone into the Treasury Department in 
exchange for silver at par. 

In 1880, Mr. Sherman, as Secretary of the Treasury, made an order 
allowing silver and silver certificates in the Treasury Department to 
be exchanged for gold, and over $80,000,000 of gold went into the Treas- 
ury in such exchanges within a single year, when for some reason the 
order was suspended. Why was it suspended? Why not let the peo- 
ple have the money, which was just as good and more convenient for 
their use, in exchange for their gold? But at present, under a rule of 
the Department, the Treasury exchanges silver and silver certificates 
for any other kind of money, and, as is shown by the books of the De- 
partment, exchanges of that kind aggregating more than $52,000,000 
were made in the three years of 1887, 1888, and 1889. Of the money 
thus exchanged for silver and silver certificates, about 822,000. 000 was 
of gold coin and gold certificates. And yet we are told that this 
silver dollar, for which all these millions of gold is being voluntaril 
exchanged, is a ‘‘dishonest dollar’’ and that its use imperils the bus. 
ness interests of the country. 

It may not be inappropriate to ask in this connection, since the succes- 
sive Administrations from Hayes to Harrison have been so much afraid 
that this ‘‘dishonest’? money would, in the language of President 
Hayes, ‘‘defrand all business men, and none more surely than those 
who are dependent on their daily labor for their daily bread,” why it 
is that it has been continually paid out by the Government to these 
classes of the people, while the bondholder was paid in gold. A little 
more solicitude of that character manifested in action, and less of it in 
cheap professions, would entitle it to more respect from the public. 
Since our experience under the operation of the act of 1878, providing 
for increased coinage, and our actual possession of over $426,000,000 of 
silver money, and at the same time quadrupling our stock of gold, 
has destroyed the two arguments that silver would not circulate and 
that, if it did, it would drive out gold, the scarecrow of a changed 
“balance of trade“ is made to do duty in their stead, The opponents 
of {ree coinage say that It is the credit of the Government that floats 
the silver dollar, as it does the greenback,” and that this keeps it at 
par in this country; but, say they, ‘‘Should the balance of trade turn 
against us, our gold will leave us and silver alone will remain,” ete. 

Mr. Speaker, nobody of intelligence contends that with the balance 
of trade against us we would not have to ship money of some kind, and 
the kind would depend on what country the balance was in favor of. 
It it were a country where silver was the ee money then it would 
naturally be silver that would go out, while it would be gold if going 
to a country having the goldstandard. But, Mr. Speaker, suppose that 
it would in every case be gold, would it not have to go until the bal- 
ance was settled regardless of whether or not we had si:ver? If we 
have in such contingency to ship any considerable proportion of gold 
it would be all the more necessary that we should have silver to make 
the money exchanges of the country. But, Mr. Speaker, regardless of 
the suggestion of the unfortunate contingency by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as a reason why oar silver coinage should not be increased, 
Ido not think that any serious alarm will be felt on this account by 
any one who will take the trouble to examine the statistics relating to 
our trade balances in the past. 

It is true that on account of the injurious effect of our high tariff, 
in provoking retaliatory laws against the free exchange of our prod- 
ucts, added to the advantage which England derives trom the cheap- 
ness of our silver bullion, which she buys and sends to India in ex- 
change for wheat that we formerly supplied, our export of cereals has 
fallen off immensely; yet the fact still obtains that, with the exception 
of two years out of the last sixteen, the balance has always been in 
our favor, The aggregate of balances in our favor from 1876 to 1888 
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amounted to more than $1,000,000,000, while the only two years in 
which it was against us were 1888, to the amount of $28,000,000, and 
1889 for $2,000,000, or a general balance in our favor on the thirteen 
years of $970,000,000, While there was a balance of $2,000,000 against 
us last year, our largely increased exports of grain during the present 
year render it certain that the balance will again be in our favor at its 
close, 

In connection with this point, Mr. Speaker, I wish to direct atten- 
tion to the fact that, while in 1880 we exported 190,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, in 1889 we only exported 41,000,000 bushels. In 1880 we ex- 

ted 53,000,000 bushels of corn and in 1889 only 32,000,000 bushels. 
8 of the high tariff imposed by our Government on the prod- 
ucts of other nations, which exchanged with us for our grain, meat, 
cotton, and other products—mostly agricultural—those nations have 
retaliated, and in some cases most severely, on our products, and in 
the most of the ports on the continent of Europe we are to-day paying 
import duties on our products (which is the same in effect as an export 
tax here) in an amount which would be quite sufficient to pay to our 
producers a fair profit, if they could save it, on products which are in 
many cases selling at a loss. 

Again, referring to the serious disadvantage at which the demone- 
tization of silver and the consequent cheapening of its value as bullion 
has placed our agricul turists, I would call attention to the fact, stated 
by economists and denied by no one, that England gets that part of 
her wheat which comes from India at 30 per cent. less than she could 
get it before silver was demonetized, because she buys silver bullion in 
this country at 30 per cent. discount for gold and ships it to India, where 
it is Coined into rupees, which have the same purchasing power that 
they before silver was outlawed in Europe or America. It is 
this terrible competition with India, produced by the conditions de- 
scribed, that has prostrated the wheat-growers of this mega Thus 
it will be seen that the injurious effect of the high tariff, which has 
materially limited the foreign demand for our grain by 3 off 
profitable exchange with the countries which formerly furnished us 
with markets, has been greatly aggravated by the cheapening to our 

rincipal customer the product of our mines, so that she uses it in India 
hr the destruction of our greatest agricultural industry. 

Passing from the question of trade balances, which need not alarm 
us, with the remark that, however much they may change against us, 
the possession of silver can not impair our ability to pay our debts, I 
wish now to notice the old objection to in coinage, that silver 
will drive out „ and that if we open our mints to free 3 
we will be flooded with the silver of other countries and all our gold 
will leave us.” There is no amount of argument that a wise man will 
accept in contradiction of a well established experience. 

W the objection now being considered was first’ made, in 1878, 
as an argument against the painget sis Bland law, it had more effect 
upon our people than it now has, use since that time the experience 
of this country with the two metals as money has completely discred- 
ited its truth. It may be well, however, to present some facts which 
tend to show that our favorable experience in establishing the equality 
of silver and gold in our circulation and holding and continually in- 
creasing both is not in any sense accidental, but that it results from 
the operation of certain fixed and well known laws, which under like 
conditions must always give like results. If we are to be flooded with 
silver, where is the flood to come from? All the coined silver in the 
world is estimated at $3,337, 000,000, and, with the exception of $98, 000, - 
000 which is held by Japan and Mexico, not one dollar of it could come 
here without an absolute loss to the sender of 3 per cent. I can not 
in any other way so succinctly or foreibly present the facts to support 
this statement as by quoting from the artich e of Hon. ROGER Q. MILLS, 
published in the North American Review for May, 1890, which upon 
this point states: 

The coined silver of the world, outside the United States, is of the value in 
of $2,337,000,000, of whieh amount Mexico has 27 a 
$49,000,000; Bel tana, 48,000, 0005 Ttaly, $20,000,000 ; Switzerland, $14,000,000; Aus: 
tria-Hungary, $75,000,000; Spain, $83,000,000; France, $646,000,000, and India, 
This no ppa which we are threatened if we open our 
to unlimited coinage. stock of silver, when it passes the 
boundary of its own country, ceases to money and becomes a commodity, 
It ceases to carry with it the valne given to it by law and only retains the value 
given to it by commeree. It is worth to-day 72 cents in the dollar in the open 
markets of the world, while it is worth at home more than 100 cents to the dol- 
lar. The 871 of fine silver which are ay go! to coin our standard dol- 
Jar, and into ich the imported silver would coined, are worth here 23,22 
9 which is our gold dollar. That is equal to 15.98 grains of 
silver to I grain o gold. 

Now, France has 3. 250,000, 000 francs in silver, which is worth within her juris- 
diction 8846, 08. 000 in gold, at her ratio of 15.50 to 1. If that were sent here and 
coined at our mints at our ratio of 15.98 to 1 it would be worth $627, 000, 
which would be at a loss to her of more than $19,000,000. And if our Govern- 
ment should buy it at the market price for silver, 72cents in the dollar, France 


would realize $i78,820,000 for her stock worth at home $46,695,000! She would 
” silver, $167,000,000, Belgium, Italy, 
same ratio, 


would sustain a corre- 


at home 81, 52.000, 00. and worth at our ratio $I, . If she 
food — Se weuld DE AEn loses ber of TEDO 

AES es cok een nee wee OES priae an oA it would be 
„000. n statement that no 


Japan coins at 16.18 and Mexicoat 16.50. They have together a stock of silver 
amounting to $98,000,000, which would be worth in our coin $100,000,000. It is 


— that they would that amount of our gold for their silver. But it is 
d the region of lity that the coined silver of other countries would 
come to the United States, 


By the above statement it will be seen that the silver of Mexico and 
Japan is the only stock which could come to this country without loss, 
and neither of those countries can spare any of their supply, every dol- 
lar being needed by them respectively for the business exchanges of 
their people. But suppose it should all come here to be exchanged for 
gold, what would bethe result? Simply that there would be $98, 000,- 
000 more of silver in the country and that much less of gold, and, so 
far from its affecting injuriously our business or prosperity, nobody but 
the statistician would ever know of the e If, then, no coun 
‘having silver coin can afford to send any of it here, the flood so m 
talked of must come from the mines, 

Let us see what we may expect {rom thatsource. The annual yield 
of silver during the last fifteen years has been about $100,000, 000, but 
for the last year it reached $142,000,000. While we have no reason 
to assume that the annual product in the future will attain the last- 
named amount, still suppose it does, how will it probably affect. this 
country? India claims annually for her uses $45,000,000 and never 
exportsadollar, She is properly called the silver sink of the world.“ 
It matters not how much she gets from other countries it is absorbed 
by her people and she gives none back to the world. Add to this 
$45,000,000 the $46,000,000 which is the estimated amount consumed 
in the arts and manufactures, and there would be left about $50,000, - 
000 for coinage Aon sar of the whole world. Should that amount be 
distributed to all the different countries according to their increasing 
necessities by reason of the natural increase of populanon and busi- 
ness, the proportion falling to the United States would be quite trifling 
and far from being a cause for alarm. 

Itis admitted on all sides that in order to prevent undue contrac- 
tion of the currency of any country the increase in the volume of money 
should keep pace with the increase of population. The soundness of 
that rule admits of no question and its application is universal. Then, 
in this country, according to the estimate of competent financiers 
based upon our statistics, about $40,000,000 annual increase in the 
volume of our currency will be required to keep pace with the th 
of our population, which is estimated at 3 per cent. 5 In 
India, where half the entire silver coinage of the world is found, the 
ratio between silver and gold is 15 to 1, and in all other countries out- 
side of the United States (excepting only Japan and Mexico) the ratio is 
15} to 1. In this country it is 16 to 1. Hence it will be observed 
that since all of said countries pay more fortheir silver thanit is worth 
here it is only fair to assume that they will continue to get their fair 
eee ol the produets of the mines and that we will not get it all. 

ut admitting for the sake of argument that we would get the entire 
surplus of $50,000,000, it would add to our money circulation only 80 
cents per capita annually, or less than 7 cents each per month. We 
are now coining $23,000,000, and the increase of $22,000,000 annually, 
if continued indefinitely, would not more than fairly provide for the 
increased demand by reason of the growth in our population and busi- 


ness, 

Mr. Speaker, if we compare our country with France as to the 
capita supply of money in circulation among the people we will find that 
France has $57.56 to our $22.36. With one-fifteenth more paper money 
per capita and over five times as much of gold as weshe has ten times as 
much silver. That country is admitted to be the most prosperous of 
all great commercial nations, and it is beeause she has more than double 
as much money per capita for her people than any of her rivals. This 
country produces about $59,000,000 of silver annually, about $8,000,000 
of which is needed for the arts and manufactures, leaving about $51,- 
000,000 for coinage or export. That is about the entire surplus of sil- 
ver in the whole world, and if we were to coin every dollar of it it would 
require many years for us to get a per capita circulation equal to that 
of France. Let France has no silver to spare. The fact is stated by 
Mr. St. John, upon what he claims is reliable authority, that in De- 
cember or Jan last France refused an offer of gold at par for abont 
$59,000,000 of her silver coin. As before stated, that coin is intrinsic- 
ally worth 3 per cent. less than ours, as is all the European silver coin, 
and therefore I think we may safely conclude that what France would 
not sell at home for par she would not transport to this country at her 
own expense and sell at 3 per cent. less. 

If any further assurance is needed that our country is not to be 
flooded with silver to any damaging extent, I now quote from the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury in a recent communication on this sub- 
ject. He says: 


her stock of melted silver coins, partly 


by sale, ly by into her own new subsidiary coins, and partly by 
use in coining for Egypt. Only recently it became necessary to purchase silver 
for the Egyptian coinage executed at the mint at Berlin. 


serious hension any considerable 
Europe wouid be shipped tothe United States for deposit 
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There is much less reason for shipping coin to Ave: country than , for, 


ing natio: ve discon fall 
Tender silver pieces, they havo provided by iaw for maintaining thelr aAA 
stock of silver coins at par. 

In Eogiand. Portugal, and the states of the Scandinavian Union there is no 
stock of silver coin except subsidiary coins, required for the 
nominal value of which is far in excess of the bullion value. y bas in 
circulation sbout 000,000 in old silver thalers, but ten years 5 
since the sales of bullion arising under the anti-silver leg n of 1 were 
di-eontinued. It is safe to say there is no stock of silver coin in Europe which 
is not needed for . f 

The states of the Latin Union and Spain, which has a similar monetary sys- 
tem, aro the only countries in Europa wiee have any large stock of silver coins, 
and the commercial necessities of t countries are s that they could not 
afford, without serious financial distress,to withdraw from cireulation silver 
coins which are at par with their gold coins,to deposit them at our mints for 
payment of the bullion value in notes. ; 

In this statement the Secretary has argued the whole case, and few, 
I think, will dissent from his conclusion that, there being no stock of 
accumulated bullionin the world and the silver now being used as 
money by the various nations being worth more to them to keep than 
to sell, we need not fear any inundation of money of that class. In 
the light of past history, of present known facts, and of our own recent 
experience with silver coinage, I ean not see how it can longer be con- 
tended that any danger to our interests lurks in the proposition to re- 
store silver to an equality with gold inour mints. The productof that 
coinage will be in the future, as it was prior to.1873, perfectly safe and 
convenient. Having the double standard of values, we would be 
guarded against sudden revulsions in business caused by the with- 
drawal of one or the other from use. Instead of the possession of both 
kinds of money reversing the established laws of finance as applied to 
this country and accomplishing the driving out of one kind by the use 
of the other, our ence since 1878 demonstrates that they will 
mutually attract other and serve harmoniously side by side in the 
circulation of the country. We will thus utilize the products of our 
mines not exclusively in the interest of the miner, but to the benefit 
and use of every industry and of every citizen of the Republic. 

By increasing the supply of money for the commerce of the people, 
we will infuse new life into all kinds of business, and, while the rich 
would prosper by the general improvement of trade, the life of the 
poor man would be lightened with the ray of hope and the debtor 
would see the possibility of escape from bondage under the improved 
system, which will check falling prices, give increased de „with 
improved prices, for the product of his labor, and render it possible 
for him to meet the obligations which for years have enslaved him. 

Should not the results I have anticipated be secured, if possible, for 
a people that ſor seventeen years have felt their burdens growing heavier 
until now their hearts are well-nigh filled with despair? Yes, they 
need this relief, and in language too plain to admit of misconstruction 
they have appealed to their representatives to give it. For what have 
they asked? Not that you give them some strange and experimental 
legislation, some untried expedient of so-called financiers, which they 
have not considered and do not understand. No! They simply ask 
to be restored to the standing which the fathers of the Republic gave 
them and which they enjoyed in security, prosperity, and contentment 
until the greed of the money-lenders overcame the patriotism of the 
people’s representatives. 

Why does Congress hesitate in making that restitution to the e? 
Let the party in power here, and which is doubly charged with this 
duty, make answer. Isay that the Republican party is doubly charged 
with this duty because that party enacted the law which took from 
the people that for the restoration of which they now appeal. This 
should not now be a political question, for it equally aftects people ot 
all political parties; but that it is being made such increases the re- 
sponsibility of that party which above all others is now charged with 
the duty of undoing the wrong for which it, and it alone, is responsi- 
ble. Unfortunately for the country the question has been given a 
political character here in order not to enable the party in control to 
more easily and more fully do what the demand; but, on the 
contrary, the caucus has been used and the party lash applied to pre- 
vent those members of that organization who know and desire to do 
what their constituents want and what the country needs from eo- 
operating with a large majority of the Democrats on this floor in the 
correcting of the t wrong of 1873. 

Mr. Speaker, while the Republican party contains many members 
and some Representatives here who want silver restored to its old 
place and usefulness as money, unfortunately the majority of those who 
controlitsaction now, as always in the past, havesympathized with those 
who had the money; and, applying in their practices in tion, in a 
ponm way, that text ofScripture which declares that to him that 

th shall be given,” they have neglected the interests of those whose 
more helpless condition called for the greater protection and steadily 
pursued that course in legislating which has resulted in making the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. 

The demonetizing act of 1873 was not the initial step in such law- 
making, for in 1869 this party, by means of the act improperly en- 
titled ‘* An act to strengthen the public eredit, converted the debt of 
the country, then payable in lawful money, into a debt payable, prin- 
cipal and interest, in gold, thus without a shadow of justification, 
and solely and exclusively for the benefit of the bondholders, putting 
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a burden on the people of nearly $500,000,000. Asall the world knows, 
that aet was accomplished by a fraudulent pretense, that of strength- 
ening a public credit’? which was daily and hourly improving, and 
when such an improvement had already been brought about by natural 
causes, that bonds of the Government had risen over 50 per cent. above 
the prices originally paid for them in greenbacks. 

As to this and the subsequent acts of July 14, 1870, fixing the weight 
and fineness of the coin required to pay off this debt, contracted to be 
paid in any lawful money, as well as to the final act of this legislative 
crusade t the people—the act of 1873—I will quote from high 
Republican authority, Hon. JOHN P. JONES, of Nevada. In a speech 
delivered upon the silver question in the Senate on May 13, last, he 
uses the following pertinent language descriptive of that series of acts 
which had its completion in the act of 1873. He says: 


At the time silver was demonetized it might well have been supposed that a 
sufficiently | unearned increment had already been realized by the fore’ 
and domestic holders of the United States bonds. The greater portion of t 
debt of the Government was, when incurred, made payable simply in “lawful 
money,” the interest alone being payable in coin. etin March, 1869, the bond- 
holders secured the ge of an act of Congress, entitled “An act to strengthen 
the public credit,” containing a to pay in coin or its equivalent, not 
merely the interest, but the principal of all national obligations not specially 
provided to be paid otherwise. j 


COURSE OF THE CREDITORS, 


And again, when in 1870 Congress was about to provide for a refunding of the 
public debt, these clamorous creditors, not satisfied with having got the bonds 
at rates much below their face value and not satisfied with the pledge to pay 


in coin—a pledge made long after the contract was made and the debt in- 
curred— that not only should the new bonds ad ag hres in coin, but, in 
order to guard any possible interpretation w 


inst might work to their 
detriment, they did what has rarely been done in the history df monetary | 
lation, insisted that even the very standard of that coin should be fixed and 
nominated in the bond. They were willing to take no chances. They were not 
willing to place confidence in the sense of equity and fair dealing of the people 
of the United States. They held before Congress the covert threat that, if the 
new issue of bonds did not provide for payment in coin,” instcad of “ lawful 
money,” and did not prescribe the precise standard ofcoin in which they were 
to eran. it would be difficult, if not impossible, to place the bonds on the 
market. 

So, by the refunding act of July 14, 1870, Congress provided for the nb 
in “coin of the present standard value,” that is to say, in either gold dollars of 
25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, or in silver dollars of 41234 A pene of silver, 
nine-tenths fine, at the option of the United States. But even this extreme ad- 
vantage to the creditors over payment in “lawful money” of the United States, 
in which the bonds were bonght and in which they were legally was 
insufficient. All but the most i ious would imagine that having thus pro- 
vided for payment in coin then ng a considerable premium over the eur- 
rent money of the Republic, and having the very standard of that coin fixed in 
the act, the highest point of vantage had been reached. One device, however, 
and ouy one, remained by which the money of the payment could be still 
further increased in value, and this device did not escape the eye or 
cunning hand of the public creditors. : 

They eleariy saw that if by legislative enactment they could secure the 
tion of one of the money-metals they would suceeed in enormously in 
the value of the metal retained. This they accomplished by the demonetization 
of silver, and thus, by striking down one-half theautomatic money of the world 
and devolving the money function exclusively on the other half, thou- 
sands of millions of dollars to the burden of the debt. The titio of the act 
should have read, “An act to strengthen the bank account and credit of the 
holders of United States bends.” 

And, again, in 1873, when all the bonds provided for by the refunding act of 
1870 had been sold and had passed out of the hands of the Government, another 
not was passed, intended by the money-lenders again to e Sees the public 
credit, and again to the disadvan: of the people and to the exclusive and 
enormous advantage of the bondholders. It bore the innocent title of An act 
revising and amen 
of the United States.” This act, ring bg its face no su, 
more serious than that of regulating 
has proved to be an act of momentous consequence to the 
try. This is the act that demonetized the silver dollar, wh. t did by merely 
omitting that coin from the enumeration of the coins of the United States. 


The author of this criticism is himself a Republican in unquestioned 
standing in his party; hence he can not be suspected of bias against 
that political organization, Driven by the increasing clamor of a peo- 
ple who, having discovered the nature and extent of their wrongs, de- 
mand in no uncertain terms the restoration of their rights, the Repub- 
lican party has publicly professed an intention of being just to. the 
people on this subject, and in their party platform at Chicago in 1888 
the following plank was inserted: 

We, the Republican party, believe in the use of gold and silver as money; 
and we denounce the present Democratic Administration for its hostility to 
silver, ete, 

Was this another false pretense? Let their conduct here now answer 
the question. This deelaration, iſ intended to mean anything, meant that 
that party favored the use of silver and gold equally; else what was 
it that they condemned in the action of the Democratic party? That 
party was then using both metals as money, and in exactly the same 
way that Republicans had used it before and as they are using it now. 
But while the Democratic Secretary of the Treasury recommended, un- 
wisely, that the coinage of the standard silver dollar should cease, an 
overwhelming majority of his party and of their’ Representatives on 
this floor refused to consent to it; and the Jatter voted for a bill pro- 
viding for free coinage during that Administration, which was defeated 
mainly by Republican votes, the affirmative vote being 96 Democrats 
to 30 Republicans. 

But, Mr. Speaker, that Democratic Administration, whose want of 
friendship to silver “as money called for the denunciation of the 
Republican convention, never proposed to store away silver bullion in 
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the Treasury as pig-lead in a warehouse, and thus make the Treasury 
a pawnshop, where tickets, in the form of Treasury notes, would be 
issued, which in due season might be taken up by the return of the 
articlé deposited; nor did it propose by statate law to declare the line 


of difference between the coinage and bullion of this metal, which, un- 
der a correct interpretation of the Federal Constitution and the fair 
administration of just laws, should hold its money quality and value 
equally with gold. 
It is for a bill that will give us free coinage that we desire to vote to- 
day, and we will not under any condition vote for this one which pro- 
to repeal the only law which authorizes coinage at all. I intro- 
uced one of the many bills for free coinage which have been sent 
during the present session of Congress to the committee reporting this 
bill; but going away from what the people were thus asking for, the 
committee bring here what they have not asked for and do not desire, 
and I hope that it may be defeated, and thus meet the fate which I 
think it richly deserves at the hands of true representatives of the peo- 


ple. 


Treasury Notes and Silver. 


SPE E OH 


or 


HON. BISHOP W. PERKINS, 
OF KANSAS, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 7, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R.5381) authorizing the is- 
sue of Treasury notes on deposit of silver bullion— 

Mr. PERKINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have seen many paradoxes in politics as well as in 
legislation, but it occurs to me that I never saw a greater paradox than 
the one I witnessed on this floor on Thursday, when we had under con- 
sideration the rule which gave us the opportunity to consider this bill. 
We found every man upon the opposite side of this House voting against 
this rule and yet professing that he wanted legislation upon this sub- 

ect. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. We wanted more time. 

Mr. PERKINS, Time was not the objection. It was because you 
professed that you did not agree to all the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. We did not want to be gagged in a day 
and a half, 

Mr. PERKINS. Iam sincere, Mr. Speaker, when I say I want leg- 
islation upon this subject and the constituency I have the honor to 
represent upon the floor of this House are sincere when they express 
themselves in favor of legislation upon this subject, so important to 
them and so important to all sections of the country. This bill does 
not conform to my wishes or to my judgment, but, realizing the vital 
importance of this proposed legislation to the people who have honored 
me with their suffrages, I shonld feel that I was untrue to them and 
untrue to myself if upon any pretext I had voted against the adoption 
of the rule which gives us the opportunity to consider this bill and if 
upon any pretext I should vote down or defeat legislation upon this 


subject. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Does the gentleman think a day and 
a half time enongh to consider that question ? 

Mr. PERKINS. I think the time is sufficient, and for that reason, 
Mr. Speaker, I voted for this rule, recognizing the fact that if we were 
to have legislation upon this important subject it must be under the 

rovisions of this rule, although it would have suited me much beiter 
if the rule had been more liberal concerning amendments. 

I concur with many gentlemen upon the other side of this House 
whohave expressed objections to this bill. It does not meet my wishes, 
but if we can not get it recommitted to the committee with instructions 
to report a free-coinage measure, I may vote for it, because I know, as 

emen know who have spoken in opposition to it, that in another 
orum, that inthe other wing of this Capitol building, this bill will be 
amended and converted into a measure, 

Mr. BIGGS. You say it will be amended, but how do you know it 
will be amended in the other end of the Capitol? 

Mr. PERKINS, Ido not understand my friend from California; but 
in consequence of my limited time I can not consent to be interrupted. 
Iad I the time I would be glad to answer questions and jointly discuss 
the matter with my friend, as all know that after this bill is amended 
in the Senate we will have an opportunity of voting 

Mr. BIGGS. If you think it will be amended there why do you not 
allow an amendment here? 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from California will be in order. 

Mr. BIGGS. I want to know upon what authority the gentleman 
makes the assertion 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California will be in order. 

Mr. BIGGS. I am in order. 


a SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] has 
e floor. 

Mr. BIGGS. Mr. S — ale 

The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks the House ought to understand, 
and he has no doubt every member does understand, that when a gen- 
tleman has the floor no one has any right to interrupt him without his 
permission; and when a member has announced that he does not de- 
sire to be interrupted, that ought to be sufficient notice to every mem- 


ber. 

Mr. BIGGS. I did not hear the gentleman announce that he did not 
wish to be interrupted. If I had heard that I would not have inter- 
rupted him, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has the floor. 

Mr. BIGGS. He makes an assertion, and I want to know why he 
does it, and I have the right to know. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I represent a constituency that be- 
lieves in free coinage. I represent a constitueucy that believes that a 

t crime was committed in 1873 when silver was demonetized, and 
share in that conviction. I have never yet heard a reason assigned 
for that legislation that could commend itself to the conscience or to 
the judgment of the American people. Its only effect was to depre- 
ciate and to dishonor silver, and to appreciate and add to the 5 
ing power of gold. It was to make gold dearer and everything else 
cheaper. It was to establish a single standard of value and to make 
that standard as dear to the people sb cect It was legislation in 
the interest of the bond-ownerand creditor class and added to the mis- 
fortunes and burdens of those who were in debt. It depreciated the 
valueof farm products and said to the unfortunate debtor that it would 
impose additional obligations upon him and make his life one of servi- 
tude to the creditor class if possible; and, Mr. Speaker, full justice will 
never be done until the last feature and last vestige of that unfortu- 
nate legislation is repealed and driven from the statute- books. 

Silver should be recrowned and should be given its honored place as 
one of the money metals of the world. The mints of the country 
should be opened to its coinage and its ancient prerogatives and ancient 
privileges should be reconferred upon it the same as upon gold. The 
money of Jacob and the money of our fathers should be good enough 
for the hondholders and bankers of to-day, and in the name of patriot- 
ism and a common country, as well as in the name of justice and the 
common people, we ask for legislation that will give to the people of 
this country the free and unlimited coinage of the silver metal. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want practical results. I want the best obtain- 
able legislation possible upon this important subject. Iam not will- 
ing that this Congress should adjourn until we have passed a bill, and 
the President has given it his executive approval, that will take the 
entire output of our American mines and put it into circulation as a 
part of our legal-tender currency, either in standard silver dollars or 
in United States Treasury notes. If we can not have free coinage, per- 
haps we can compromise on something a little less. I know there are 
many sincere bimetallists who do not believe in free coinage with con- 
ditions as they are to-day. I know there is much force in the argu- 
ment that, if 412} grains of standard silver are worth but 72 cents, the 
owner ought not to be permitted to have it coined intoa standard silver 
dollar and compel all to take it at 100 cents. I know there is much 
force in the suggestion that if this is to be done it ought to be done by 
the Government, as under existing law,so that the people will get the 
benefit of the difference, the seigniorage, rather than the bullion-pro- 
ducer or mine-owner. 

I know, Mr. Speaker that in executing the present law the United 
States has made in seigniorage over $56,000,000, and this large sum of 
money has been covered into the Treasury and belongs to the whole 

ple, their common property, and each yearit isswelling in volume, 
know there are many who believe this is better than it would have 
been had this large sum of money gone into the pockets of the bullion- 
owners, to swell their profits in the business. Realizing this, I have 
believed that, if we could npon a bill that. would require the 
Secretary of the Treasury to buy the entire output of American silver 
each month and pay therefor in United States Treasury notes, that 
should be full legal tender for all purposes, and should coin the bullion 
from time to time, as might be necessary to redeem the Treasury notes, 
it would be reasonably satisfactory to the people whom I have the 
honor to represent in part upon this floor. 

On the Ist day of May of the present year Hon. E. O. Leech, the 
Director of the Mint, informed me that there was at that time in cir- 
culation $297,361,953 in silver certificates. These certificates are not 
legal tender, and yet we learn from this evidence that for purposes of 
business, for trade and traffic, the people prefer the silver certificates 
to the standard dollars. Hence, as before suggested, I have believed 
that the people would be fairly well pleased if the volume of our cur- 
rency could be swelled each month by adding thereto legal-tender 
Treasury notes, based upon silver at its market value, representing the 
entire output of the American mines, and yet under circumstances that 
would give to the tax-payers and people generally the seigniorage or 
profit resulting from the coinage of the bullion into standard dollars. 
And such a bill ought to be satisfactory to bimetallists, who profess to 
believe in silver. but who are afraid that the free coinage of silver will 
drive from the land all the gold that is in circulation. i 
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Mr, Speaker, I do not share in that conviction, nor do I entertain 
any such fears or forebodings, and it seems to me that our experience 
during the past twelve years ought to satisfy all that there is no dan- 
ger to be apprehended from the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
Let us find an object Jesson in France worth more than all the theoriz- 
ing or prophesying that Wall street can indulge in or that the ad vo- 
cates of monometallism can suggest for our consideration upon the floor 
of this House. The Government of France, with 27,000,000 fewer 
people than we possess and with an area only one-sixteenth as large 
as ours, has $230,000,000 more of silver in circulation than we as a 
people, and at the same time $270,000,000 more of gold. ‘These fig- 
ures will not down at the bidding of those who would compel us to 

y homage to gold and to gold alone, and prove conclusively that the 
aa volume of silver in France has not driven gold a fugitive from 
the land, and in our own country the partial remonetization of silver 


has had no such effect. Since the recoinage act of 1878 was passed we 
have exported in gold $234,744,542, while in silver we ted $255, - 
990,881. During the same period we imported in gold $410,532,700, 


while in silver we received but $150,492,620, so that, instead of the 
Bland-Allison act driving gold from our country, as was predicted, it 
has had the opposite effect. The figures I give are for the close of the 
last fiscal year and show that we are annnally sending more silver 
abroad than gold, while the importation of gold has exceeded the im- 
portation of silver almost or quite 170 per cent. Thisshould convince 
every thinking man and every man who desires to investigate and dis- 
cuss this question dispassionately and fairly in the interest of the peo- 
ple that we ought to get rid of these evil conjectures and wild specu- 
lations in the interest of goid and to the prejudice of silver. 

But there is an objection to the ding measure which is almost 
insuperable, in my judgment. It destroys the merit of the measure 
and introduces an element of uncertainty into the proposed legislation 
that ought not under any circumstances to be accepted by Congress. 
I refer to that provision of the bill which confers upon the holder of 
these Treasury notes the right to surrender them and with the permis- 
sion of the Secretary of the Treasury to withdraw their value in silver 
bullion. We all know that under the existing law we get at least 
two million dollars added to the volume of our currency each month, 
and ina period of twelve months we will get at least twenty-four 
millions, and may get more. 

But under the provisions of this bill what will we get? Who can 
answer that question? We all know that this is left in uncertainty 
by reason of the bullion-redemption feature of the bill. We know 
that in the first month $4,500,000 would be purchased, but at the end 
of that month or in the next month the Treasury notes might be sur- 
rendered and the bullion withdrawn and thus the volume of the cur- 
rency contracted to that extent, and so from month to month, and at 
the end of the year, instead of having at least $24,000,000 added to our 
currency, as under existing law, we might not get a dollar; and that, 
too, without collusion on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
conspiracy with the bankers of Wall street or the holders of the Treas- 
ury notes, but in the exercise of a legitimate power and privilege that 
is given to him and to them under the bill. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is a serious and unanswerable objection to this 
bill. That provision ought to bestricken out. Nosuch powershould 
be given to the Secretary of the Treasury, no such power should be 
given to the bankers of Wallstreet, and nosuch powershould be given 
thas men who are inimical to silver and who do not believe in bimet- 

ism. 

If this provision is not objectionable, as [have suggested, why isitthat 
every monometallist in the land is so tenacious of it and so persistent 
that it shall be retainet? Why, Mr. Speaker, is it that every bimet- 
allist in every possible way insists that this provision shall not be 
stricken from the bill? Why is it that every man who thinks that 
we have got more money than we need, and that if we have more money 
or to have more money is only to have more misery, is in favor of that 
provision? 

The gentleman from Massachusetis [Mr. WALKER] makes this the 
condition on which he gives his adherence and support to this bill; 
and he has suggested that more money means more misery. The gen- 
tleman stated that he had made himself rich in prosecuting business 
enterprises, and to prove his consistency he to-day is prosecuting these 
enterprises with more vigor and with more energy than ever before, in 
order that he may get more of this which makes people miserable. It 
isa misery that we all like and it is a kind of misery we want the 
people of this country to have more of. I would state to my distin- 
guished friend from Massachusetts that we have no fear in that regard. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, I have never heard of any people who considered 
that they had too much money. In my reading or otherwise I have 
never learned of any people that had too much good money to contribute 
to their support, to their happiness, and to the comfort of their homes, 
I have never learned of any people that were so burdened with money 
that it destroyed the childish glee of the little ones and the substantial 
comforts and fireside happiness of the elder ones. 

But, in answer to the suggestion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that more money means more misery for the people, I will have 
published as a part of my remarks the evidence of history as briefly 
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reviewed in the report of the Monetary Commission of the Forty-fifth 
Congress: 

At the christian era the metallic mone: 
$1,800,000,000. By the end of the fifteen 


of the Roman Empire amounted to 
century it had shrunk to less than 
$200,000,000. Duri and baleful 


x ng this perme a most extraordinary change took 
place in the condition ofthe world. Population dwindled and 


wealth, and freedom all disappeared. The people were reduced by poverty 
and misery to the most — conditions of serfdom and slavery. The dis- 
integration of society was almost complete. Theconditions of life were so bard 
that individual selfishuess was the only thing consistent with the instinct of 
solt- preservation. All publie spirit, all generous emotions, all the noble aspira- 
tions 75 ase shriveled and disappeared as the volume of money shrunk and as 
rices fell, 
z History records no such disastrous transition as that from the Roman Empire 
to the Dark A; Various explanations have been given of this entire break- 
ing down of the framework o! er but it was certainly coincident with a 
shrinkage in the volume of money, which was also without historical el. 
The crumbling of institutions kept even step and with the sh: in 
the stock of money and thefallingof prices. All ph — attendant circumstances 
than these last have occurred in other historical periods unaccompanied and 
unfollowed by any such mighty disasters. It is as ve coincidence that 
the first glimmer of light only came with theinvention of bills of ex and 
paper substitutes, through which the scanty stock of the precious metals was 
increased in efficiency. But not less than the energizing influence of Potosi 
and all the argosies of treasure from the New World were needed to arouse the 
Old World from its comatose sleep, to quicken the sopia limbs of industry, 
and to plume the leaden wings of commerce. It needed the heroic treatment 
of Tieton pasa to enable society to reunite its shattered links, to shake off 
the shackles of feudalism, to relight and spus the almost extinguished torch 
of civilization. That the disasters of the Dark Ages were caused by decreas- 
ing money and falling prices and that the recove: 
3 prosperity which followed the discovery of America were due to an 
nereasing supply of the precious metals and rising prices, will not seem sur- 
rising or unreasonable when the noble functions of money are considered. 
Moner is the great instrument of association, the very fiber of social organism, 
the vitalizing force of industry, the protoplasm of civilization, and as essential 
to its existence as oxygen is toanimal life. Without money civilization could 
not have had a beginning; with a diminishing supply it must languish, and, 
unless relieved, finally perish. 

Symptoms of disasters similar to those which befell society during the Dark 
Ages were observable on every hand during the first half of this century. In 
1809 the revolutionary troubles between and her American colonies broke 
out, The troubles resulted ina t diminution in the production of the pre- 
cious metals, which was quickly indicated by a fall in prices. As already 
stated in this report, it is estimated that the pu g power of the precious 
metals increased between 1809 and 1848 fully 145 per cent., or, in other words, 
that the general range cf prices was 60 per cent. lower in 1848 than it was in 
1809. During this od there was no general demonetization of either metal 
and no important fluctuation inthe relative value of the metals, and the supply 
was suficient to keep their stock good against losses by accident and abrasion. 
But it was insufficient to keep the stock up to the proper correspondence with 
the increasing demand of advancing po; ns, 

The world 5 rarely through a more gloomy period than this one’ 
Again do we find falling prices and misery and destitution inseparable compan” 
ions. The poverty and distress of the industrial masses were intense and uni- 
versal, and, since the discovery of the mines ofAmerica, without a parallel. In 
England the suffering of the people found expression in demands upon Parlia- 
ment for relief, in bread-riots, and in immense Chartist demonstrations. The 
military arm of the nation had to be strengthened to prevent theall-pervading 
discontent from ripening into open revolt. On the Continent the fires of revolu- 
tion smoldered everywhere and blazed out at many points, threatening the 
overflow of states and the subversion of social institutions. 


Mr. Speaker, with the bullion-redemption feature stricken out I 
could support the bill, although personally I prefer free coinage, and 
before I take my seat I desire to ask unanimous consent to offer an 
amendment to the bill. The amendment does not go as far as I would 
like to go, but it seems to me that it is one which can not be objected 
to, and I ask unanimous consent that it be considered as pending and 
that no parliamentary objection shall be made to it. This is the 
amendment: 

Add to section 3 of the proposa substitute the following: “ Provided, That in 
no event shall less than 2,000,000 ounces of pure silver be coined each month.” 

Such an amendment would guaranty to the people as much silver 
coinage as they get under existing law, if not more, and to that extent 
would remove the uncertainty and doubt that we find in examining 
the present bill, and would leave its remaining provisions intact. 

Mr. Speaker, as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Pay- 
son], we have never had in the Treasury Department of the United 
States, since silver was demonetized, a friend of silver. The Adminis- 
trations of both parties, Democratic and Republican, have been alike 
in this particular; but I do not agree with my friend from Illinois that 
this Administration is as unfriendly to silver as was the late Demo- 
cratic Administration. Ihave seen no war made by this Administra- 
tion upon silver; I have seen no recommendation in opposition to it; 
I have seen no message or letter addressed to Congress asking that the 
mints should be closed against the coinage of silver. We ail remem- 
ber the experience of the Democratic Administration, and we know 
how mute our friends, who are now so boisterous and vociferous in 
favor of silver, remained during the time that Mr. Cleveland occupied 
the Executive chair and said to them, Keep quiet; I will not have 
it.“ We remember how obedient they were then, and therefore it is 
all the more remarkable that under these changed conditions they ex- 
mee 33 with such zeal and enthusiasm. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. 

But we are told, Mr, Speaker, that we should use and recognize the 
world’s money;“ that the great Governments of Germany and Great 
Britain have demonetized silver and established the gold standard, and 
that we are powerless and can not restore silver to its honored place as 
a money metal without the co-operation of these Governments, I ad- 
mit, Mr. Speaker, the commercial importance of these great Govern- 


therefrom and the com- 
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ments, but why should our legislation conform to theirs? Why should 
this t Republic of the western hemisphere accept the financial 
legislation of Germany and Great Britain? Our interests are different, 
our theory of government is different, and the wants and necessities of 
our people are different. We believe in the greatest good for the great- 
est number, and not in the blessings of a privileged few. With Eng- 
land we have but few interests in common. Sheis our great commercial 
and manufacturing rival. She believes in free trade; we, in protection. 
The world owes her $5,000,000,000, while the bonds of our Govern- 
ment are in every money market of the world. Her interests lead her 
to demand payment in the dearest money of the world; ours should 
pt us to make payment in an honest, stable, and sound currency, 

ut not in a dear one. She buys but little from our farmers and al- 
most nothing from our manufacturers. Our interests are with the bi- 
metallic countries of Mexico, Central America, and South America. 
In Ra panatori empire south of us is our hope for commer- 
cial and prosperity. The Pan-American Congress, recently ad- 
journed, was an important step in the right direction. The trade and 
commerce of this empire will be worth millions and millions to us when 
developed, and it should be and controlled by us, and their 
medium of exchange, the silver dollar, should aid us in this glad con- 


But, Mr. Speaker, why should we speculate or experiment in this 
im t legislation ? 1 to the plain and simple pro- 
visions of the law of 1873? For almost a hundred years that law served 
our people patriotieally and well. It was enveloped in no doubt. It 
called for no com: Tt rested on no conjecture like the new and 
tal plan. It was a plain and unequivocal measure for free 
A return to that legislation would, in my judgment, be wise 
ation for many reasons. It has been said that— 
t would immediately add an immense value to all silver bullion. 


It would tend to the downward trend of prices, 

It would restore of the loss that the prices of commodities have 
sustained and w they now suffer. 

It would provide a currency more stable in value than any that at 
present exists. 

It might perhaps send some of our gold to Europe, but if so it would 
tend to raise the price of all our products sold in that market. 


It might bring down the price of our 4 per cent. bonds so that they 
could be bought by the Government at less than 26 per cent. um. 

If gold should be held at a premium over silver that premium would 
add a new and further form of protection“ in our trade of purchasing 
manufactured goods from gold-using nations. 

It would reduce the of the India competition and reduce the 
pcre pad losses that competition every year costs our farmers and 

ters. 

It would raise the prices of wheat and cotton and prevent the ene- 
mies of our tariff system from persuading the people that our losses by 
silver legislation results from our tariff legislation, and thus, by mis- 
representation and false reasoning, weakening the patriotic doetrine of 
. American protection. 

It would be safe in finance; it would be wise in politics; it would 
be just to all; it would be the first firm step in securing our manu- 
facturing and commercial leadership among all the American silver- 
using nations, our chief customers abroad in our selling trade of man- 
ufactured goods; it would be the quickest road to the adoption by 
England of silver as full legal-tender money as a means of retaining 
her foreign trade and of preventing that trade from slipping from her 
hands into ours through the silver rift, 

It would lead by the shortest route to bimetallism by treaty among 
all commercial nations, and so end this disastrous money conflict in a 
union whose benefits would be shared by all and whose burdens would 
be felt by none. 

It would lead to the establishment of a higher justice in interna- 
tional, commercial, and financial affairs on a basis as solid as the mut- 
ual interests of all mankind. 

Let us in a spirit of patriotism, for these and other reasons, be done 
iia . and return to the legislation of our fathers. [Ap- 

use, 


Silver-Bulliou Certificates. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN A. PICKLER, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 7, 1890, 
On tho bill (H. R. S381) authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on deposit of silver 
Mr. PICKLER said: aa 
Mr. Sreaxen: With the elimination from the substitute of the 


provision for the redemption of the certificates by silver bullion, I 
should be quite well satisfied with this bill, for the reason that, as I 


understand it, it would be practially free coinage, with the gain or 
seignorage innring to the Government, and not to the bullion-owner. 
And I hope, Mr. Speaker, that opporiuniiy may be offered to amend 
by striking this provision from the bill. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that 5 80 representing constituencies 
as much interested as are mine in having silver occupy an equal place 
with gold as a money metal bn wares ee that this provision 
will in no way interfere with the working of this bill should it be- 
come a law. 

I 5 5 this view is correct, should there be a failure to strike out 
the bullion-redemption clause. 

The people whom I in part have the honor to represent are anxious 
for a greater circulating medium, and under tnis bill there will be 
added to the circulation $54,000,000 annually, which must cause all 
products to appreciably increase in value. 

This appreciation in the price of products which we produce will 
amount to large sums tothe producers. Moreover, section 6 of the 
substitute provides ‘‘that whenever the market price of silver, as 
determined in pursuance of section 1 of this act, is $1 for 371.25 
grains of pure silver, then shall come absolutely free coinage and sil- 
ver will 2 a place alike honorable with gold, and this goal de- 
sired by the friends of silver and the debtor e of the country 
will be reached. 

So, Mr. He pes aside from the provision that the certificates may 
be redeemed in ballion, I am favorable to the bill, although it does 
not go as far as I should like, I believe, as do my constituents, that 
there is perfect safety and that there will come with free coinage 
added 8 to the country, and I desire to further this propo- 
sition in all ways practicable. The bullion should not be used to re- 
deem the certificates and thus lessen circnlation, but should be coined 
into dollars for redemption, and, so going into the Treasury bullion, 
it would there remain until it comes out dollars. 


‘ * 


Silver-Bullion Certificates. 


Let them dump.“ Our farmers can stand it; the country can stand it. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES W. McOLAMMY, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 7, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 5381) authorizing parte Bae Treasury notes on deposit of silver 


Mr. MOULANA oe ot ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is said, as an argument against the coinage o 
silver, that Europe and other countries sein reson their silver u 
this country. Listening to this argument, I was induced to t 
that the countries would not dump their silver without considera- 
tion therefor; in other words, would not dump for the fun of it. If, 
then, they do for a consideration, whatis that to be, save and except 
it be for our products outside of silver? 

Must it not be the products of our farms, our mines, our manufact- 
ories. Then, deferentially, I snbmit— 

For our wheat let them dump. 

For our corn let them dump, 

Let them dump for our provisions. Š 

Let them dump for our wage-workers, in field and mine and shop. 

With this dump we can pay off our mortg: and overcome the 
influences depressing the energies of our people and absorbing their 
resources to the point of hankruptcy. 


Silver-Bullion Certificates. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH B. OHEAD LE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 7, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 5381) authorizing 17 5 8 Sal Treasury notes on deposits of silver 


Mr. CHEADLE said: .- 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall give my support to the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Concer] to the pending measure 
because I consider it an honest and wise settlement of the silver 
problem. It is honest in that it proposes to buy the entire out- 

ut of silver mined in the United States, at the world’s market price 
‘or silver, and, having absorbed the silver, it is made the basis of 
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Treasury notes, to be issued, to which a5 pro to impart the 
qualities of a legal tender in payment of debts, public and pri- 
vate, and tho further quality that they shall be redeemed in the 
coin of the country. is will give to these Treasury notes the two 
essential qualities in which the people are most deeply interested 
that is, the full purchasing power of gold and the power of legal 
tender, when used for the payment of debts. 

I want to go upon record as saying that with the single exception 
of the owners of silver bullion every citizen of the Republic will re- 
ceive from this measure as much benefit as they would were the 
precious metals brought together in value under the existing ratio 
and we now enjoyed the benefita of the free coi of both metals, 
We must not forget that in authorizing the use of money Congress 
must be honest. This is an absolute essential, and every dollar we 
create must be the equal in purchasing power of every other dollar 
now authorized and in existence. I do not hesitate to say that he is 
an unwise counselor in the affairs of state who would eonsider even 
for one moment the idea of creating a second unit of value in our 
financial system. 

This is indeed andin truth a commercial age. The question which 
lies nearest to the hearts of the people is tis its cost? when 
they consider any proposition. The unit of value upon which is 
based our whole industrial and commercial system is the dollar of 
the country, and I say that to change that unit of value would in- 
evitably result in widespread commercial disaster and financial 
ruin, the greater portion of which would fall npon the farmers and 
laboring men of the country. Let us not try to deceive ourselves 
into the belief that if we make a de re the marvelous ingenuity 
of the American people can avert the disaster. The experience of 
the past “rises up before ns like adream,” saying that nothing 
could avert the i emg danger. 

Tho gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] said yester- 
day that too much money created misery, and I heard from various 
peu of the House the sound of laughter and of sneers. I know, 

m my experience, that the gentleman from Massachusetts spoke 
the words of truth and soberness. Before the war, when we had one 
unit of value, I was a child and a youth and knew not what the 
valuo of money was. That war made the issuance of paper money 
a necessity and it was issued in large quantities. One week that 
money would be of one value and the next it would have another 
value, greater or smaller, as the chances of that war changed. 

When that war ended and I came home and entered the race of 
life, paper money was the only kind in circulation. I remember 
now, I did not or could not know then, that when that paper money 
2 130 cents to equal 100 cents in gold and silver, I borrowed 
f and gayo my note payable at a certain time in the future. 

tween the making of that note and the time of its A iden the 
process of shrinking that paper unit of value down to the coin value 
went on, I had contracted to pay a debt on a cheap money basis 
and at a cheap money rate of interest, and when I in my ignorance 
began to realize the existing facts found to my sorrow that the man 
‘who loaned me the money was the only person benefited by that 
transaction. 

The cheap money I borrowed was only worth $769 instead of its 
face value, 51,000. I know when I paid him a value equal to that 
which I received I was still in his debt $231. I know it cost me mis- 
ery to pay it, and if one debt of $1,000 made $231 for the money-lender 
how many millions did it cost labor to pay its tribute to a cheap unit 
of value in all the Republie during that cheap-money period? I do 
not need to theorize, I know that a second unit of value, a chea 
unit, is a curse to the debtors, and no word or vote of mine, while 
am honored with a scat upon this floor, will ever be expressed in fa- 
vor of a second unit of value. I want it understood that the money- 
lender shall give to the money-borrower an equal commercial value 
for the one the borrower obligates himself to pay, and I venture the 
separ that I am the friend of the laboring man and farmer in do- 

ng this. 

There is a demand for more dollars. This measure will meet that 
demand fully. It will add thirty millions a year to tho money of 
the country, honest money, equal with every other dollar in com- 
mercial yalue that is now in existence, but I deny that there is any 
demand from any section ontside of present silver-bullion owners 
for a cheaper dollar. The farmers and laboring men I represent 
want their dollar to be equal in value with the dollar of the mill- 
ionaire. The Republican party, in its 8 in its history, and 
in its legislation, is solemnly pledged n favor of honest money, so 
much so that the commercial and industrial interests, vast as they 
are, rest in perfect serenity while we consider the pending measure, 
knowing well that so long as the nation is controlled by the Re- 
publican party no other kind of money than honest money of equal 
value with existing money will be authorized. 

The pending measure provides that whenever silyer and gold shall 
become equal in value under the existing ratio of 16 to 1, no matter 
whether it be in a day, a week, a month, or a year, just as soon as 
they are thus equal, then there shall at once begin the free coinage 
of silver, To secure the people against any possible loss until suc 
time as free coinage of silver shall begin, the bill provides that there 
shall be behind every dollar of proposed Tre: notes one dollar's 
worth of silver at its present market value, and I submit what valid 


reason can be urged by any honest man against this provision of the 
pending substitute? > 

We who sit upon this side of the Chamber must be held responsi- 
ble for the financial policy of the future, We can notescape it. We 
must settle the silver problem. Let us not then make the mistake 
of setting up a second unit of value in our financial system by au- 

the free coinage of two dollars, one of which is worth 23 
cents less in commercial value than the other. We can not afford 
to enter upon such a policy unless we desire to become re sible 
for the eee commercial disaster and financial ruin that will 
surely follow such a departure. 

I would if I could amend the substitute. First, I would not au- 
thorize the issuing of paper money in less denominations than ten 
dollars. I would prohibit the issuing of one, two, and five dollar 
bills. I would limit the co of gold to two-and-one-half and 
five dollar pieces, prohibiting the coinage of ten and twenty dollar 

ld pieces, This would compel the people to use fold and silver 
ES small business transactions and would in a brief period of 
time draw out ofthe Treasury every silver dollar that is now stored 
there, 

For the purpose of enabling the people to send small balances by 
mail, I ould repeal the fee for — — notes and make them free, so 
that by paying into any post-office any sum from 1 cent to $5 the 

coul 


a note, thus enabling the people to send 
Small 1 dere EDORA the mails without additional to any 
post-office in the country. If we want silver and gold to come into 


general use among our people we must enact a financial policy which 
will create a demand for their use among the 275 — Take away 
your one, two, and five dollar bills and you will have solved the 
problem and the future will take eare of the silver and gold of the 
country. 

The wait of value in the United States is our dollar, and every dol- 
lar authorized must be made of equal commercial value, whe it 
be coined of gold or silver or is issued by the Government and based 
upon its plighted faith to redeem its promise to pay in the legal coin 
of the country. is is 5 is is wise legislation; and in 
my humble judgment the Republican party can not afford to adyo- 
eate any other financial policy. 


Silver-Bullion Certificates. 


The demonetization of silver and the collection of taxes exceeding the neces- 
sitles of Government are the primary cause of the universal depression in the 
business, productive, and laboring classes of our country. 


SPEEOH 
HON. SILAS HARE, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 7, 1890, 
On the bill (II. R. 5381) . eee Treasury notes on deposits of 


ver bull 

Mr. HARE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I consider the question before us as one most im- 
portant, perhaps the most important, that will be acted upon during 
the existence of the Fifty-first Congress. Viewing it in that I de- 
sire to express my opinions, and they are those of the people who honor 
me as their Representative in this body. 

We want the silver dollar that was provided forin the First Con- 
gress of the United States and was the unit of our currency until it 
Was surreptitiously demonetized. It is the people's money, and the peo- 
ple demand it. They were deprived of it in the interests of ers 
and money-lenders, and the people’s representatives should restore it, 
even against the protest of Wall Street, whose 8 the present Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has presented and which has been ſormulated 
ina bill by a Republican caucus to prevent the coinage of the silver 
dollar and make silver a merchandise to be manipulated by the ‘‘ bulls 
and bears” who play pitch and toss ’’ in the stock exchanges of the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, silver was made money in this country by the act of 
Congress approved April 2, 1792, which said “that the money of the 
United States should be expressed in dollars,’’ to be of the value ofa 
Spanish milled dollar, as the same is now coined, and to contain 371} 
grains of silver. The same act fixed the ratio between gold and silver 
currency at 16 to 1, and, whilst the amount of gold to be used in 
coins has been changed three times, the amount of silver in the dol- 
lar was not altered until the act was passed in 1873 demonetizing the 
silver dollar. ; 

It has time and again been charged that the clause in that act de- 
monetizing silver was never discussed in Congress. This has been de- 
nied by the man who did it; but it is an unquestionable fact that the 
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majority of the men who voted for that bill and the President who 
signed it did not know that it contained any such clause. Asa 

of this, President Grant, seven months after the passage of the bill, in 
a letter dated October 3, 1873, used the following language: 

I wonder that silver is not already coming into the market to supply the de- 
ficiency in the circulating medium, Experience bas proved that it takes about 
$10,000,000 of fractional currency to make the small change necessary for the 
transaction of the business of the country. Silver will ually take the place 
of this currency, and, further, will become the standard of values, which will be 
hoarded in a small way. I estimate that this will con- ume from $200,000,000 to 
$300,000,000, in time, of this species of our circulatingmedium. * * * I confess 
to a desire to see a limited Hostoek of money. But I want to see a hoarding 
of something that is a standard of value the world over. Silver is this. 
Our mines are now producing almost unlimited amounts of silver, and it is be- 
coming a question, What shall we do with it?” Isuggest here a solution 
which will answer for some 13 to put it in circulation, keeping it there until 
it is fixed, and then we will find other markets. 


President Grant would not have written that letter if he had known 
that months before, on March 3, with hundreds of bills before him to 
sign, when it was utterly impossible for him even to glance over them 
and he was compelled to accept them by title, he was misled and be- 
trayed by a false title into signing a bill and making ita law which 
demonetized silver. The title of that law as it is found in the statute- 
books is An act revising and amending the laws relative to the mints, 
assay offices, and of the United States.” There is not a word 
or an intimation in that title as to any clause preventing or limiting the 
coinage of the standard silver dollar or taking away its full legal- 
tender power. 

As I said before, it has been often charged that this law was surrep- 
titiously and corruptly passed, and on that point I desire to insert the 


follo from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 24, page 5438. 
N A ANIEL, of Virginia, speaking on the silver bill before that 
y, : 


So far as this movement to demonctize the silver dollar was concerned, it was 
a matter unknown to Congress and unknown to the people of the United States 
when it was done. Speaker Blaine did not know it when the act Sen- 
ator STEWART, of Novada, representing that t silver community, who was 
a member of the body, did not know it. The Senator from Texas [Mr. REAGAN}, 
who has always had an eye on silver, did not know it. 

Mr, SHERMAN, He was not here, 

Mr. DANIEL., Was he not then a member of the other House? 

Several SRX ATOM. No. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Will the Senator allow me to say that the Senator from Nevada, 
who also has his eye always upon silver. was here and voted for the bill. 

Mr. TELLER, He did not know it, 

Mr. STEWART. I did not know it, and I will give the Senator, if he wants it, 
the entire discussion, It was not stated in the discussion that there was any 
intention to leave the dollar out. On the contrary, the very last thing that was 
done was an amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio providing for the 
inscription on the silver dollar. I will get it in a moment and show it, That 
was adopted. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The trade-dollar, 

Mr. STEWART. No; the silver dollar and the trade-dollar both, 


The New York Sun of May 24 contains the following letter from its 
Washington correspondent: 
WASHINGTON, May 23. 
The radical silver men on the Senate side of the Capitol think they have un- 
earthed something of a sensation, and they are now almost ready to claim 
publicly, as some of them have privatel for a number of years „that the 
provision of the silver bill of 1872 which in effect demoneti silver was 


some sort of s! 
provision . nto the silver law. A d on 


cropped out in the debates in the Senate Chamber, and on more than one ocea- 
sion the has been broadly made that the law was never passed in the 
„and as many times the so-called gold men have denied the 


mputation. 
Yesterday in his speech, Senator DANIEL referred in an indefinite whe tothe 
old chai but made his intimation so clear that Senator SHERMAN, who was 
one of the fathers of the law of 1872, felt called upon todefend it and its authors 
and friends. This, however, did not prevent the silver men from agitating the 
1 to-day Senator STEWART an investigation which, to his mind, 
has a rather startling result. Senator STEWART secured a copy of the bill as 
it was reported to the Senate from the Finance Committee after having passed 
the House—a copy of the bill that was used at tho clerk’s desk when the sub- 
ject was under consideration—and the bound volume of records containing the 
e bill itself. 

With the aid of some of the clerks in the Secretary's office, the official sten 
rupher, and two or three silver Senators, Mr. Aux examined the whole 
matter carofully and found what he as evidence of trickery in the pas- 
sage of the bill. This evidence is the fact that the Congressional Globe contain- 
ing the official report of the debates and proceedings of the Senate contains no 
mention whatever of the demonetizing section having been read, debated, or 
considered in the Senate. The section was added by the Senate Committce on 
Finance to the House bill, and was printed in italics, as all other amendments 
were. The of the Globe show the progress, step by step, and the debates 
upon each section until the demonetizing proviso is reached, when there is a 
break in the record, and when it is again taken up it is at a point further on in 
the bill. From this record it does not appear that the demonetizing section was 
ever read to the Senate, voted upon, or to. Sonator STEWART was quite 
excited by his discovery, andeaid to thoss about him, in his characteristic vig- 
orous language: . 

“I have claimed ever since the bill was passed that there had been trickery 
practiced in inserting the demonetizing section, and Iam now more than ever 
eonvinced that monkey business was indulged in.” 

Senator TELLER, who was sent for by Senator STEWART that he might give 
oe fo ek made n thorough examination of the case, and he remarked, in his 

wiet way: 


a Well, there is certainly something wrong. I have looked this matter up be- 
fore, and I have never been able to straighten it out.“ 

Senator STEWART is not making much of a stir about the matter just at pe 
ent, because he admits the possibility that he may nyu be found to have a 
mistaken, The matter as it stands bas a very suspicious look to him, however, 
and if he finds upon further inyestigation that the belief of himself and other 


silver Senators as to sharp 

spring the sensation upon 
he confidently 

important facts, 

These statements, if true, prove that the demonetization of silver 
was accomplished surreptitiously, if not corruptly. 

When the charge is made that anything is done surreptitiously or 
corruptly, something must be adduced to show a motive for corruption 
or the charge is considered of no weight.. What was the motivein this 
case? Whose interest was it to demonetize silver? What made it de- 
sirable to secure a single instead of a double standard for money? All 
these questions are easily answered by turning to page CXXI of the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury. There it will bo found that the 
public debt of the United States on the 1st day of July, 1872, was 
$2,253,251,328. The bonds which represented this vast debt were 
praise “in coin.“ The coin“ of the United States with full, equal 
egal-tender value was of both gold and silver. If the silver coin could 
be destroyed, the bonds became payable in gold and their value was 
vastly increased. There is one motive that shows the parties who were 
interested in securing this work and what made it desirable for them. 

But there is still another. The abundance of money at the close of 
the war had stimulated all business into activity, and every kind of 
venture had been pushed to its utmost in the West and South. Of 
course this rendered the borrowing of money a necessity. During and 
after the war the money of the country had gravitated to three cen 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. This system of Federa 
taxation through a protective tariff and the war expenditures had 
favored these localities to the impoverishment of others. This is proven 
by the following figures, The true valuation of the real and nal 
property in the United States, as shown by the census of 1860, was 
$16,159,616,068. In 1870 the valuation was 530, 068. 518,507, an in- 
crease of $13,908,901,439, or 86 per cent. In i860 the “true valua- 
tion“ in Massachusetts was $815, 237,453; in 1870it was $2, 132,148,741, 
or 162 per cent. increase. In New York, in 1860, it was $1,843,338,517, 
and in 1870 it was $6,500,841,244, an increase of $4,659,502,627, or 252 
percent. In the decade from 1850 to 1860 the “true” valuation of the 
country had increased 126 per cent., whilst Massachusetts had increased 
44 per cent, and New York 70 percent., The following table will show 
these facts very plainly together: 


ice in passing the bill is well founded, he will 
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ves will bring to light some surprisingly interesting and 


| p Valu- 

| 1550. 1890. 9 5 

| cent. 
United States. sl. s. $7,135, 780,228 | $16, 159, 616, 068 126 
815, 237, 483 44 
1, $43, 338, 517 70 
1, 416,501, 818 96 
| 4,075,077,708 | 71 
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| 1800. | 1870. See 

| Percent. 
United States . $16, 159,611,068 | $30, 063,518,507 sö 
Massachusetts . . . . 815,277. 443 2.132148, 241 102 
New York ..... . 1.813.838, 517 6, 500, 841, 264 252 
Pennsylvania. . . .. 1, 18. 501. 881 3,898, 40. 112 168 


4,075, 077,768 | 12, 441, 330, 117 205 

In 1850, of the true valuation of the country these three States owned 
33 per cent. In 1860, whilst the whole country had increased 126 per 
cent. in valuation, these States had increased only 71 per cent. and 
owned 25 per cent. of its property. See what change took lacs inthe 
next ten years. The wealth of the nation increased 86 per cent., but 
these States increased 205 per cent. and owned 41 per cent. of the en- 
tire property of the country. Of the $13,908,901,439 increase, these 
States had $8,366, 252,349, largely more than half. This was the result 
of vicious fiscal laws which concentrated capital into the hands of the 
few and impoverished the many, which operated to favor certain locali- 
ties as against the whole country. : 

And these figures give another class who were to be benefited by the 
single gold standard. That is the wealthy money-lenders of these three 
great manufacturing States that had been loaning the money they had 
obtained throngh tariff robbery to carry on enterprises of the West and 
South. Any reduction of the currency made their debts more valu- 
able; hence they were in favor of demonetizing silver. 

Mr. Speaker, that bill, stolen, as it was, through Congress, added 
$500,000,000 to the wealth of the creditor class and wrung it from 
the labor of the poor. That bill was the prime cause of the depression 
which exists to-day in all the agricultural regions of the country. That 
bill was the Trojan horse by which the robber Greeks succeeded in 
mortgaging the West and South, and holding them in subjection as 
abject and valuable slaves as those of the lamp and ring were to Alad- 
din. The act of 1878 merely loosened the chains, and now if is pro- 
posed to hind them tightly by the passage of the bill before us. 
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Sir, there never was a greater fraud attempted to be practiced upon 
any people than is attempted when this bill is pro as a relief to 
the currency of the country, when it is claimed that it will add to the 
currency. The man who made the bill (ior it is practically the Win- 
dom bill) was looking only after the interests of psp stock-job- 
bers, and money-lenders, not in the interests of people. I can not 
imagine what the leaders of the Republican party mean by presenting 
such a measare after the declaration made in their platiorm of 1888. 
They declared while seeking the votes of the people that— 

The Republican 2 is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as money, 
and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its efforts to de- 
monetize silver. 

How will the leaders make this bill which they have presented com- 
port with that declaration? How can the people believe anything 
these Republicans may say hereatter? Let me indulge in a little 
political history. In 1884, when the Democratic convention met in 
Chicago, one plank of its platform read as follows: 


We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitution, 
and a circulating medium convertible into such money without loss. 


The Republican convention, which had adjourned the week before, 
made no such declaration in favor of silver. Its money plank was as 
follows: 

We have always recommended the best money known to the civilized world, 
and we urge that an effort be made to unite all commercial-nations in the estab- 
lishment of an international standard which shall fix for all the relative value 
of gold and silver coinage. 

The Democratic declaration was an honest, straight declaration in 
favor of the free coinage of silver. The Republican plank was as clearly 
the other way to those who understood conditions and was intended 
to deceive those who did not. The result was the election of the Dem- 
ocratic candidates, I say it, and I say it with regret, that the Execu- 
tive we elected did not recommend or attempt to carry out the policy 
indicated in the platform as quoted above, although he had over forty 
majority in the House ready to carry out any recommendations of his 
on that subject. In the next House the Democratic majority was less 
than fifteen. Ihave already quoted the explicit declaration of the 
Republican party in 1888. The Democratic platform of that year says 
not a word on that subject; and we have a Republican President, with 
a Republican majority of eight, which has been pied increased by 
the House itself. In the light of these facts can either of the polit- 
ical parties affurd to palter with this question as this bill does? 

Mr. Speaker, what would be the condition of this country and its 
silver products had not the Democratic party forced the passage of the 
Bland bill in 1878? Since that time the national banks have retired 
$125,000,000 of their notes. These have been replaced by the issuance 
into circulation of 312,000,000 silver dollars or certificates representing 
them, making an increase in the currency of $187,000,000. Since that 
time population has increased from forty-seven to sixty-six millions, an 
increase of 40 per cent., whilst the money in circulation, even with the 
silver increase, has not increased in like proportions. As @ fact and 
notwithstanding the assertion of the Secretary of the to the 
contrary, there is not now $10 per capita in circulation in the country, 
and of this nearly one-half is in silver dollars or silvercertificates issued 
to represent them. It is this scarcity of currency which causes the de- 
pression which is admitted on all sides to exist in our agricultural in- 
terests. 

Think, Mr. Speaker, of the folly of this nation, the greatest silver- 
producing nation of the earth, discounting its own product, a product 
that has been money since the earliest dawn of civilization and is still 
the only money of over two-thirds of the inhabitants of the world. I 
was not a folly.“ It was a crime deliberately done for the benefit 
of the creditor class, and I honestly believe corruptly achieved. But 
crime or folly, let it be which it will, this Congress has the power to 
stop its farther progress. It can not, human power can not repair the 
wrong that has been done, but we can stop the wrongdoing. If we 
do not, we become responsible for it. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report to this Congress (volume 
I, page 134), shows the production of silver in the last four calendar 
years in the world and the United States, as follows: 


| | Pro- 
| duced 
Years. World, United States, in 
| United 
| States. 
| Dollars. Per cent. 
— 51. 600,000 43.0 
-| 120, 626, 51,000, 000 42.5 
7 53, 350, 000 42,5 
4 59, 195, 000 42.0 
TORY eee 507,085,810 | 215, 145, 000 | 42,5 


Dons these four years we have produced over two-fifths of all the 
silver of the world, and yet we depreciate its value. This is shown by 
the difference in coinage value which I have given and the average 
value of this silver as bullion in the market. That was for the silver 
of the world only $389, 504,210, a difference of $117,581,600. Apply 


this difference to our own product and the loss amounts to $50,000,000. 
In other words, by submitting to the demonetization of silver we have 
forced the silver-miners of our country, in the last four years, to submit 
to a loss of $50,000,000 in the value of their product. Is it any won- 
der that the silver-miners eomplain? Since 1878, since silver was par- 
tially remonetized by the Bland bill, we have produced $825,145,000 
silver (coinage value), and the loss to the miners has been $38, 865,000. 


Mr. Speaker, let us look at another phase of this question. Silver 
was demonetized in 1873. As soon as therobbery was discovered an out- 
cry was madeand there wasa determined effortto rightthe wrong. The 
monometallists and all their paid organs declared if silver was remon- 
etized the country would become the dumping-ground of all the silver 
in the world and gold would disappear, In that year the total amount 
of gold in the country, according to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was $135,000,000; in 1888 the total amount was $705, 000,000, 
and in 1889 it was $680,000,000. Our gold product for the years from 
1874 to 1889 inclusive has been $535, 000,000, showing that up to the last 
fiscal year we had simply retained what gold we mined in this country. 

Now, let us see if this country has become the dumping-ground 
for the silver of the world,’’ as it was predicted that it would be if we 
remonetized silver, or even if the Bland bill passed. Since and including 
1874 we have mined $825,000,000 worth of silver; of that we have 
coined less than 8400, 000, 000 worth and have been compelled to ex- 
port, over and above all our imports of silver, $175,000,000 worth of 
our silver to be sold in a market we helped to depreciate, and there be 
coined to pay Hindoo ryots and Egyptian fellahs from 3 to 8 cents per 
day to raise wheat and cotton to compete with the wheat and cotton 
raised by our farmers. 

Up to the close of the last fiscal year there have been one hundred and 
eighty months since the Bland bill went into operation. During all 
these months there has been no Secretary of the Treasury in sympathy 
with the provisions of the silver law, and each one has coined just as little 
silveras the law permits each month. Even that has been a great relief, 
has in fact prevented universal bankruptcy in the agricultural regions. 
If there had been during these one hundred and eighty months Secreta- 
ries who were not under the domination of Wall street masters, Secreta- 
ries who had the interests of the people and the country at heart, in- 
stead of those of speculators and money-lenders, there would have been 
purchased $4,000,000 worth of silver bullion each one of these mon 
making a total of $720,000,000 worth, which would have been coin 
into 850,000,000 silver dollars, which, or the certificates representing 
them, would now be in circulation among the people. 

There is still another phase of this subject to which I wish to call 
attention, to show the effect of the demonetizing of silver and its par- 
tial remonetization. A nation’s prosperity isalways gauged by the ex- 
cess of the value of its exports over its imports, Now, sir, in the five 
year from 1873 to 1877, inclusive, during which time silver was en- 
tirely demonetized, this was the condition: 


Value of exports.. a 065, 564 
Value of 5 ave 26.512504 
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Now, take the five succeeding years, from 1878, when the Bland bill 
passed, to 1882, inclusive, and compare the figures: 
WAT OF a, 55.505 6s cess nce E TE E T RE EA 


A GR BROT ROATE r A E IEN E 2,988, 079, 255 
Dees OF OS DOB AIRE DES 955, 784, 205- 


During the five years silver was demonetized we only exported $110,- 
453,260 more than we imported. During the succeeding five years the 
balance i in our favor was nearly nine hundred and fifty-six millions, 
During the one term we paid $110,453, 260 of our foreign indebtedness, 
during the other nearly nine times that much. Now, sir, from whom 


come the articles which enabled us to do this, to pay this enormous 
amount of indebtedness? Let us take a single year of the five last 
named and see. In 1881 we exported of domestic merchandise to the 
value of $883,925,947. I give a list of most of the articles which come 
directly from the farmer of this country: 


HE yo R 
SHERSERRESRE 
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Sr AAA passveo T eas 721, 178, 222 
Everything in that list, except wheat flour and the meat and dairy 
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pducts, was sent abroad justas it came from the farm without any 
process of manipulation applied to it. It is probable that the flour and 
meat products were increased over the farm values $100,000,000 by the 
anuau procesie, leaving $621,000,000 out of the $883,000,000 
of domestic products exported as coming from the farms; that is, 70 per 
cent, of the whole. Besides this, our silver-miners sent abroad $68,000,- 
000 worth of their products in these five years. 

Mr. Speaker, why is it, with these facts, and they are all from official 
sources, that these farmers and the silver-miners are here demanding 
relief? They ought to be rich and independent. But instead of that 
they are impoverished, and with their impoverishment comes the im- 

- poverishment of the country. Let these figures, showing the value of 
domestic exports for the fiscal years 1881 to 1889, speak: 


28888825 
885 
8888825 
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The falling off in the value of our exports ranges from eighty to two 
hundred and twenty million dollars a year during the entire period. 
This does not mean that we ship any less agricultural products abroad, 
but that we get less prices for them. To exemplify this, I give a table 
showing some of the principal agricultural exports, with prices paid 
for them in 1881 and in 1888, taken {rom official reports. 


1881. | 1888. 
Quantities. Value. Price. Quantities, | Value, | Price. 
— EA } — 

185, 707 814. 304,102 | $78.500 140, 208 $11,577,208 | $82,700 
16, 115, 788 743, 047 13.948, 7 658. 589 041 
91, 908, 175 50, 702, 665 -550 24, 278, 417 13,355, 950 -550 
150, 565, 477 167, 698, 485 1.120 65, 789, 261 56, 241, 468 855 
7.945, 786 45, O47, 257 5.670 11,963,574 54,777, 710 4.580 
2, 191, 928, 772 247, 695, 7: 113 2, 264, 120, 826 222, 016, 760 - 098 
106, 001, 812 9. 860, 284 . 092 93, 498, 273 8, 231, 281 «088 
96, 403,272 6, 800, 628 -070 92, 453, 052 4,252, - 046 
673, 274, 361 52, 616,981 | -078 | 331, 306, 703 27,187,175 „082 
73, 670, 184 7, 544, 224 | .102 44, 132,980 988, 110 
107, 928, 026 8, 272, 25 . O72 58, 836, 966 4, 368, 691 074 
378, 142, 496 35, 226,575 . 090 297,740, 007 22,751,105 -076 
31,560, 500 6, 256, 024 . 200 10,455, 651 „881. 18 
147, 995, 614 16,380,218 110 88. 068, 458 8. 736, 304 .160 
227, 026, 18, 737,743 082 249, 198, 861 21,507,776 084 


Almost every article the farmer ships abroad is decreased in quantity 
and value, as is shown by this table. But he does not even get the 
money these products bring into the country. The railroad syndicates, 
the speculators who manipulate the price of products, the Armoursand 
“Old Hutch,” and such gather one portion of it, and the custom-house 
officers, standing at every port in the country with their commission 
as representatives of this Government, secure the balance. The farmer 
gets nothing. The money of the country has been reduced in quan- 
tity by the demonetization of silver until it can be controlled by,the 
bankers and money-lenders, and the Government takes what iftle 
these sharks leave the farmers. Practically the Government is in a 
eonspi with them, 

It gathers in the money and pays it out as premiums upon bonds 
which ought to be redeemed at par, which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury knows he can so redeem under the law. If Secretary Windom, 
when he was Secretary of the Treasury under President Garfield and 
called in and refunded a portion of this debt, did not believe that 
under the laws of 1869 and 1870 he had the authority to do so, he was 
guilty of an act for which heshould have been impeached. The Forty- 
seventh when it met believed he had the authority and 
ap-proved of his actions. Why does he not now pursue a similar 
course? Perhaps the masters of Wall street can better answer that 

estion. 

5 Speaker, we are gravely informed that overproduction is what 
is doing all the harm to the country. In other words, our country 
is too and too rich for men to inhabit who obey the Divine 
principle: In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” We 
must not work so much; we must not cultivate our ground so care- 
fully; we must let the grass grow in the cotton rows, the rust strike 
the wheat, the cattle roam at will in the fields, and all will be well. 
The men who talk about ‘‘ overproduction ”’ are evils, and it would be 
complimentary to dub them as cranks;“ but they do not rise to that 
dignity. It is not ‘overproduction ;’’ it is underconsumption, brought 
about by the fact that by an underproduction of money men are 
not able to get work at wages that will allow them to buy enough to 
eat nud wear; the refusal of the Government to make money out of 
the precious metals that the Almighty deposited in abundance in our 
mountains, and which the labor and capital of the country are daily 
extracting from its hidden chambers, 

Silver has always been money. It is the money of our fathers and 
of this people, and has been rejected in the interests of the money- 
sharks who infest this land and are more merciless than Shylock and 
equally avaricious. Give the country the money it needs, let every 
mau take his silver bullion to the mint or assay office and receive his 
silver dollars or silver certificates for it; then, sir, you will see pros- 
perity return, and not till then. We are to have a home market,” 
the gentlemen on the other side say, but we must not overproduce or 
we will spoil the market. We have provided, they tell us, that the 
cheap-paid labor of other countries shall not compete in our home 
markets,” but there is no money to pay dearly or cheaply for our labor 
on the farms of this country. The Carnegies and other protected peo- 
ple take all the money. They can pay American laborers what they 
choose, and if not satisfactory they can import Hungarians and Italians 


to fill their places, but the farmer can not get money enough to pay 
his State, county, and school taxes without going to the agents of some 
Eastern money-lender and putting a mortgage on his farm. It is 
money the people who labor want, not protection. Give them the 
money and they will protect themselves. 


Silver-Bullion Certificates. 
SPEECH 


HON. HARRISON KELLEY, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 7, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 5381) authorizing Ike — — of Treasury notes on deposits of silver 
uiton. 


Mr. KELLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Iam in favor of the free coinage of silver. This bill, 
as Llook at it, is a jugglery of words to demonetize what is left of sil- 
ver coinage. Under the law as we have it tue Secretary of the 
Treasury, at present price of silver, can coin five and a half millions 
a month; he is compelled to coin two millions a month. Under this 
Dill he is not compelled to coin any, and, as under present law he haa 
never coined any more than he was compelled to, it is likely under 
this law he never would coin any. This bill is in the interest of the 
creditor class; it is against the debtor class. It is an abandonment 
of the pledge made in the Republican platform upon which this 
Administration came into power. 

F shall vote to recommit it to the committee, with instructions in 
favor of free coinage; if that 8 fails I shall vote against 
the bill, and I shall do it with the full knowledge that a majority of 
this House would, if opportunity were given it, vote for free coin- 
age; and I shall do it with the bope that opportunity will be given 
it. I shall do it with the knowledge that the common people of this 
country understand this question and with the further knowledge 
that they demand free coinage of silver. I shall do it with the full 
knowledge that the time in this country has passed that any Con- 
gress can, by jugglery of words, fool the people on a financial bill 
or when they can be fooled with impunity in any other way. Time 
was when the pulpit dictated theology to the pews; now the pews 
dictate it to the pulpit. The time has also come when the people 
dictate to the legislators what kind of money the Government shall 
issue and how much it shall issue, and it is folly to try to ignore 
their demands, 

Mr. Speaker, from the foundation of this Government up to 1873 
the coinage of silver and gold as money in the ratio of 1 to 16 
stood on an exact equality. The coinage of both was free and un- 
limited, and when coined by the Government was money and a 

legal tender for debts.. In 1873, when silver wasdemone , the sil- 
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ver in a silver dollar before being coined was worth a trifle more than 
the gold in a gold dollar before gcoined, No one asked that it be 
demonetized; no one has since been found who knew it was going to 
be; no one has since been found who, when he voted for the act de- 
monetizing silver, knew that the act contained any such provision; 
the President who spared the act did not know it. 

After the silver dollar was demonetized, emasculated, the silver in 
it began to decline in value compared with gold; the gold dollar in- 
creased in value in the same ratio, and because silver had been de- 
graded; thenceforth the man or woman who owed a dollar, or a thou- 
sand dollars, when he paid it, paid it with a dollar or dollars that were 
worth more than the same dollar was worth when he contracted the 
debt, if contracted before silver wasdemonetized. The man to whom 
he paid the debt or the interest on the debt got more value in the 
money paid than he contracted to get. The advantage to the cred- 
itor was obtained and the disadvant and hardship to the debtor 
were occasioned by the act demonetizing silver; most of the debts 
contracted before 1873 are yet unpaid; the interest has been paid, 
but the principal in most cases has been funded, renewed. - 

Has any one ever heard of or imagined any reason for the demon- 
etizing of silver, except that the creditor class might be benefited 
at the expense ofthedebtorclass? Does not every sensible man know 
that the motive that incorporated that feature in the bill was the inter- 
estofthecreditor? Does he not know that every debtor was wronged 
by that act Saying nothing about where thecriminal negligence or 
intent of that act rests, the time has now fally come to right the 
great wrong so far as it lies in the power of this Congress to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I know not how well the people of the East have 
considered, discussed, and studied this question, but, as to the peo- 
ple of the great State that I have the honor in part to humbly 
represent on this floor, there is scarcely a school-house out of the 
ten thousand within her borders that has not been the fornm of dis- 
cussion and debate on this question. It has been handled in all its 
phases and the verdict has been unanimous and emphatic that the 
act demonetizing silver in 1873 was a great outrage on the debtor 
class; that it has pilfered and is yet pilfering from the debtor and 
handing to the creditor. 

Mr. Speaker, a frank statement is always to be admired. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts Mr. WALKER], in his able and lengthy 
argument in advocacy of this bill, says there is or coin enough in 
the world to do the business of the world and that there is gold 
coin enough in this country to do the business of this country. 
From his standpoint he is consistent; were Lin favor of a gold stand- 
ard alone, this bill would certainly receive my support. This bill 
does what Grover Cleveland advised Congress to do, it absolutely 
demonetizes silver, except it be already coined; it repeals the law 
we now have, requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to coin $2,- 
000,000 14 88 a month or at his discretion to coin $4,000,000 worth 

r mont! 

This bill degrades silver, makes the conditions so that under the 
bill silver can never be equal with gold, and then facetiously says 
when it shall be equal silver coinage shall be free; and at this point 
my humorous friend from Maryland [Mr. McComas], who favors the 
bill, offers his amendment, which in effect says when this impossi- 
bility shall occur then silver purchases shall cease, Mr. Speaker, 
that amendment is a farce, but it should pass, for it is in perfect 
harmony with the balance of the bill. 

Mr. 8 er, I have been amazed to hear so many of my Repub- 
lican colleagues in this discussion say that they were utterly op- 
posed to this bill and its provisions, but at the same time say they 
would vote for it with the hope that the Senate would amend it by 
striking out the objectionable features. This, in my e isa 
dangerous method of legislating. May it not be, when this bill reaches 
the Senate, that many Senators willsay, ‘‘ We are utterly opposed to 
this bill in many of its features, but, inasmuch as the 8 has 
passed it and the members of that House are fresh from the people, 
we will take it for granted they know what the people want, and 
we will vote for it on that ground,” and thus the relief almost unan- 
imously asked for by the people be denied? 


Treasury Notes and Silyer Bullion. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILKINSON OALL. 


OF FLORIDA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Tuesday, June 10, 1890. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 
bill (8.2350) authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion— 
Mr. CALL said: 
Mr. PRESIDENT: I design to submit a few observations upon the 
pending bill, and probably it would be quite as convenient to do so at 
this time as at any other. 
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The bill proposes to authorize the purchase by the Government of 
$4,500,000 worth of silver each month and the payment for it in Treas- 
ury notes. In my judgment this bill does not answer the demands of 
the country and the necessities of the coinage at this time, : 

FREE COINAGE OF SILVER, 

The free and unlimited coinage of the precious metals is the only 
proper solution of the financial troubles which now rest upon the coun- 
try. Any modification of that idea in the shape of a limitation or of 
a purchase by the Government is I think entirely inconsistent with 
the true theory of finance and with the policies which haye prevailed 
throughout all time in reference to the currency. 

GREEKS AND ROMANS UNDERSTOOD IT. 

This question can not well be exaggerated in its im It 
covers the whole field of human efforts and human ilities. We 
may go back as far as we please in the early history of the world, and 
we find that the subject of the coinage and the use of precious metals 
was well understood, and the principle upon which it was necessarily 
based in its relation to all other economies, and to the productions of 
the earth, and to invention and labor, was so clearly defined that there 
can even now be no reasonable question as to them. I read, from a 
treatise prepared by Sir John Lubbock, the following paragraphs: 


That the true theory of coinage was well understood in Greece we may see 
from the words of Aristotle, who thus describes the origin of coins; 

It became necessary, therefore, to think of certain commodi 
portable and safely transportable, and of which the uses are so general and so 
numetous that insured th 


metals, 
eral otbers, exactly correspond to this description; t ey were employed, there- 
fore, by general agreement, as the ordinary standard of value and the common 
measure of exchange, being themselves estimated at first by their bulk and 


weight and afterwards stamped in order to save the trouble of measuring and 


weighing them,” 

No one at this day can give a more accurate, a more com ensive, 
and a more philosophical description of the nature and fi ons of coin 
and the relation which it sustains to the business of society and of com- 
munitiesthat thisstatement of Aristotle. Again, it is said: 

For a iong period every Roman family had the right of coining denarii with 
their own device, though precautions were taken to preclude any tampering 
with the weight or fineness, With the same precaution what honest motive 
ean there be for preventing any American, English, French, or German fam- 
ily Som coining dollars, shillings, frances, etc. Is our modern civilization so 
much more the patron of freedom and in ndence than Roman imperialism 
that did not restrict a family from making honest money, no more than it 
posers) honest commodity, but confined government work to seeing that it 
bs thik : FREE COINAGE THE RULE OF NATIONS, 

Mr. President, through all the history of time it has been the policy 
of Government to allow the unlimited coinage of the precious metals, 
and upon no other theory can there be predicated any sound and phil- 
osophical relation of coin to exchange, Let me endeavor very briefly 
to investigate this proposition. 

The proposition covers mankind—man and his needs of body and 
mind—his capacities and the earth and its productions. : 

Two men in their relations will furnish the type of all mankind and 
proai all the varieties of this question in all the thousands of years of 

istory and the thousands of millions of human beings, in whose rela- 
tions it has borne an important part. 

RELATIONS OF MONEY TO THE AFFAIRS OF Max, 

Let us consider the subject, then, in this relation, to the end that we 
may the more clearly perceive and understand it. 

These two men require subsistence, clothing, amusement, gratifica- 
tions of taste; they must obtain them from the earth and its productions 
by their labor and the use of their faculties. Each of them converts 
the productions of the earth into things useful to them both, into com- 
modities. Each has something which the other requires. How can 
it be obtained ? 

The things they need are such things as will sustain life; then make it 
comfortable; then provide against future want; then amuse and enter- 
tain, How shall they each obtain what the other has, the use of which 
is necessary to them? They are in contact with each other and have 
the means of communication. The answeris andclear. Itcan be 
done by the exchange with each other of the things which each has 
and which the other requires. The things which they require are sub- 
sistence, shelter, clothing, and works of taste and art. In all these ob- 
jects of need and use we find neither gold nor silver coin nor money. 

They can neither eat it nor wear it, nor use it, in the shape of coin. 
They can use it as acommodity made into things for ornament and for 
their use and amusement. 

We see, then, these two persons making an exchange with each other 
8 transfer and delivery and by promises to exchange and transfer and 
deliver, 

These promises to transfer and deliver are themselves transferable 
to otbersand become the easy and convenient means by which exchange 
is effected. 

We will contemplate these two men in asssociation with others in 
the same vicinage and community. They have in that community all 
the productions of the earth in the forms into which labor and ap sear 
have converted them, but in different hands; some with things for sub- 
sistence; some for protection against future want; some tor amusement; 
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some for personal ornament; they have the same needs for the use of 

these things, but in different degrees; they can only be had by ex- 

change. Exchange is easy to be made by transfer and delivery, and 

hi this is not convenient, by promises or agreements to transfer and 
iver, 

After production from the earth into things for use, into commodi- 
ties, which can only be done by labor and the use of man's faculties, 
comes exchange, and this completes the circle of production and dis- 
tribution. Exchange of commodities is thus the only thing to be done, 
the only means by which distribution to each man can be made. This 
exchange is the actual transfer in kind of the commodity to be used, of 
wheat, corn, meat, wine, and oil to those who have none for houses or 
labor, or clothes, or improvements, or services. 

We have seen that thisexchange or transfer can easily, conveniently, 
and naturally be made by actual transfer and delivery and by promisesto 
transfer and deliver, which promises are themselves transferable. What 
is the difficulty if any two of us here in this Chamber, meeting daily 
here together and having everything which either needs or uses or can 
use, exchange with each other, as our daily needs require, whatever we 
need by actual transfer or by agreement to transferor verbal or written 
orders of transfer? 

It is easy to perceive that there is no difficulty in it, and that we 
would have no need nor use for any other methods of exchange. 

Naturally this is and has always been the most general method of 
exchange, and by it much the greater part of the exchanges in the 
worldare made now. Whatis required in exchange by this method is, 
first, immediate contact or contiguity; second, convenience of delivery. 

EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS THE MEANS OF DISTRIBUTION, : 

These we can see are the primary factors and causes, and all other 
factors are secondary. Exchange, then, is the great means by which 
distribution of the products of labor of every kind can be made. It is 
exchange then, and its methods, and the laws which regulate it, which 
must be the great subject of consideration in connection with the coin- 
age of the precious metals. Production and exchange are the great 
factors of man’s existence, progress, and civilization. We can stand 
here on safe and certain ground without speculation or sailing on an 
unknown and shoreless sea of generalization. 

GOLD AXD SILVER HAVE SUBSIDIARY USES. 

Gold and silver, coined or uncoined, money, in whatever shape or 
form, can not sow or reap. The plow will not move at its bidding. 
‘The husbandman may have countless hoards of it, but unless he moves 
his muscles and exercises his faculties, turns up the earth, sows and 
plants, works the loom, makes inventions, the earth will not yield her 
treasures nor the fabrics of labor or art and invention be produced. 

Two men in contact may each have his pockets filled with gold 
and silver, but when they desire to exchange things in the pussession 
of each the exchange or the promise to exchange is more convenient 
and easy than for one to deliver a certain amount of gold or silver to 
the other and receive from the other a certain amount of gold and 
silver. 

EXCHANGE AXD PROMISES TO EXCHANGE. 

We find, then, that exchange and promises to exchange can be made 
without gold and silver or money; that gold, silver, and money are not 
a primary or necessary factor in exchange; that, whatever they may be 
and however valuable their uses, they are in their nature secondary and 
subsidiary uses. What, then, are the necessary factors of exchangeand 
where and how and to what extent does money stand in relation to 
exchange? Whence does it derive its uses? How far do these uses 
extend? Upon what do they depend? x 

Let us see if we can weigh and measure these ideas with precision 
and certainty. If we can do so and not depart from the line of strict 
logical sequences of cause and effect, we shall reach some certain and 
clear and true conclusion. 

First, what are the necessary and primary factors of exchange of prod- 
ucts between any two and every two persons in the world? They are 
contact, communication, opportunities and methods of transfer of com- 
modities or products. 

Without roads, communication, vehicles of transportation, ships, the 
mines and jewels of Golconda can not and will not effect the transfer 
and exchange of commodities or human productions. These factors, 
then, are the exercise of human faculties, contact and communication, 
highways, ships. 

GOLD AND SILVER USEFUL BUT NOT NECESSARY FACTORS. 

In all these factors and agencies we find neither gold nor silver as 
money; yet these are the great and necessary factors of all human life, 
and all progress, and all civilization; and we have the demonstrated 
trath that gold and silver and money are not necessary factors; that 
money asa means of exchange, as a representative of value, may be 
promises to exchange in kind or promises transferable to some com- 
mon center of exchange. 

RELATIONS OF MONEY TO EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS, 

Where, then, does money have a place in exchange and what are 
the necessary ideas or properties which will enable it to have a relation 
to exchange or any functions connected with it? 

We have found that production and exchange cover the whole circle 


of human efforts and human possibilities. It follows that money can 
only have value or use or function as a means or method of exchange. 
When it ceases to be used for this purpose or to have this function it 
is no longer money, and can no longer represent values however much 
the law may make it a legal tender. 

It is quite obvious that exchange of products can be made either by 
an actual exchange in kind or, where contact or contiguity does not 
exist, can be made between any two persons by an exchange into some- 
thing which neither has use for, but which is of general demand or of uni- 
versal demand, and which, because of this universal demand, can easil 
and always be converted into some other commodity or product whi 
may be needed, 

MONEY IS THAT WHICH EXCHANGES PRODUCTS, 

It therefore follows that money is that which exchanges products, 
and that it is something that is of general use and need, and that the 
quality of general use and need or convertibility into other products is 
the absolutely essential and indispensable quality of money. 

This, then, is the law. It is not a yard-stick; it is not a peck meas- 
ure. As has been stated, it can not be a fixed and stable measure of 
any kind whatever, because its only value is to exchange for other 
things and the values of those things are constantly changed with their 
scarcity or abundance. 0 

GOLD AND SILVER HAVE IMPORTANT USES, 


We therefore perceive that while the use of the precious metals is an 
all-important one, fixed by natural law, as the true basis of exchange 
itis a subsidiary and a secondary use. We further perceive that the 
great mass of exchanges are and must of necessity be made without the 
intervention of gold and silver, and under the constant changes in the 
methods of commercial intercourse and communications throughout the 
world and from its great centers there are substituted methods of ex- 
change, without the intervention of gold and silver, and by their use 
simply as standards or expressions of value. 

IS THE VALUE OF MONEY A NATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL QUALITY? 

It therefore follows that we must ascertain whether this is a natural 
quality or an artificial one created by law. If the latter, it follows 
that we can vary the money of a country and its methods of exchange 
by statute at will and pleasure. We can change it both in respect to 
substance, quality, and quantity. If it be artificial it is the creature 
of law and subiect to wise and unwise regulation. 

II Is CHIEFLY A NATURAL QUALITY. 

If the uses and needs of mankind depend on nature and natural 
economies, then it follows that we can not by law create the uses and 
needs of mankind. 

IT I8 BOTH A NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL QUALITY, 

If it be composed of natural qualities and of veeds created by law, 
then we have a proposition in which the question of law and wise regu- 
lation must have place, and if we wish to reason on the subject we 
must weigh and analyze with precision the artificial and the natural 
qualities of money and find out if we can how far the law of nature 
will reach and control and within what limits wise regulation or law 
can operate. Is this quality of universal need and demand a natural 
quality or an artificial one? 

EXAMINATION AS TO HOW FAR NATURAL OR CREATED BY LAW. 

Let us search the domains of nature and see if we can find this qual - 
ity of universality of use, need, and demand in any product of nature 
or of labor, and then let us see if this quality of general use, need, and 
demand is sufficient of itself to make it serve the uses of money. 

If we search the domain of nature for some product of nature and 
labor which is of universal use, need, and demand, we find all the arti- 
cles of food, wheat, corn, meat, wine, oil, cotton, rye, flax, wool, silk, 
and others. ‘These are all of universal use, need, and demand, Why 
shall they not serve as a means of exchange, as money? 

NATURAL PRODUCTS SERVE AS MONEY, 

They do serve as a means of exchange, through the contiguity which 
modern methods of transportation have established and drafts on bills 


of lading. 
LIMITATIONS IN THEIR USE, 


‘These articles do serve the purposes of money. ‘They are of general 
use, but they are perishable and bulky, and their use is limited to the 
extent to which they are consumed and produced in different coun- 

es. 
= EXTENT OF THEIR USE AS MONEY. 

While the use of them is universal and primary, it is limited to the 
deficiency of production below consumption in different communities 
and countries. Tothis extent these articles of necessity are by natural 
and immutable law a means of exchange or money in all the senses but 
one, namely, legal tender, in which the word can be used. Any of 
these articles sent to any neighborhood or country and exchanged, 
whether by the term sale or barter or trade for something else, is an 
exchange of values, and, as money has no value and no function but to 
make exchange, these commodities serve the purposes of money to the 
extent to which they are sold or exchanged. The universality of the 
use of these articles is therefore limited by these considerations asto the 
functions of money. They represent for these purposes the value of the 
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articles at the centers of commerce, which is the proportion of supply 
and demand limited, increased or decreased, by the combinations whi 
may be made for that purpose, 

FURTHER EXTENT OF USE OF COMMODITIES, 

Their further use is limited by the fact that the exchangeable value 
of these commodities in another neighborhood or country is not con- 
veniently divisible into small quantities. 

DRAFTS ON BILLS OF LADING THE GREATEST FACTORS, 

It is not difficult to see that through drafts drawn on bills of lading 
this result may be very largely reached and the exchange between in- 
dividuals and communitiesand countries largely supplied and effected. 

EXCHANGES THAT ARE NOT MADE WITHOUT MONEY, 

Even with this result of divisibility of the proceeds of the products 
of labor when concentrated for exchange, there must be a vast quantity 
of the numberless exchanges of service, for service, service for commod- 
ity, taxes for support of government, which can not be conveniently 
reached by the division of the products of labor. 

CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTS A SUBSTITUTE FOR MONEY, 

It does, however, follow as a logical sequence that a large part if 
not the most important factors as money in the commerce of the world 
are the concentration of the products of labor or commodities for ex- 
change and the distribution of these commodities or products from 
common centers, whether it is the neighborhood, State, the country 
village, the metropolitan mart, or the great cosmopolitan centers of 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Charleston, Savannah, London, Paris, and Amsterdam, through drafts 
drawn on bills of lading. 

EFFECT ON USES OF MONEY OF EXTENDED COMMUNICATIONS, 

The tendency of commerce which is exchange as communication over 
the world by telegraph, rail, and steam is extended is clearly to make 
exchange and distribution by this method and to substitute it as money 
or as the prevailing method or means of exchange or distribution to 
the full extent of its possibility. 

POWER OF CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTS ASSERTS ITSELF BY IMMUTABLE LAW, 

By an immutable law the power of the concentrated products of labor 
asserts itself and is beyond control and limitation, because it is a nat- 
ural law dependent on the wants and necessities of mankind, and the 
actual distribution of the products of labor is the only means of sup- 
plying them. The result of this natural law is concentration of prod- 
ucts of labor in commercial centers for exchange and actual distribution. 

For these two essential things there can be no substitutes. There 
may he anticipation and promises and these become values and trans- 
ferable and are money as we have seen, and nothing can be money 
which does not effect this result and the performance of these two acts 
or the expectation of their performance. 

SOMETHING OF GENERAL USE, IMPERISHABLE, DIVISIELE, TRANSPORTABLE, 

We are, however, on the search for something, whether it be a com- 
modity, the product of labor or of nature alone, which does or may 
possess certain qualities or characteristics which are, first, to be of gen- 
eral use, need, demand, or desire, as nearly universal use and demand 
as possible, which shall be permanent, not perishable, easily divisible, 
easily transportable. 

MERCHANT-OF-VENICE TREADING IN THE ORIENT, 

To illustrate this need, let us suppose in the days of Venice, in the 
thousand years of her existence, when her merchants sought the far 
Cathay of the East, one of them starting on a venture to that far-dis- 
tant country. He can not transport wheat, wine, oil, or articles of 
subsistence on his person. If he could, he would find these things in 
some form wherever human life can exist, and wherever the race has 
made any progress he will find them in greater or less abundance. 
What, then, shall he carry within the necessary limitations of space 
and means of transportation, and by what reason shall he be guided in 
selecting that which will be an object of desire with the people of that 
distant country? 

COMMODITIES HE WILL TAKE AS MONEY. 

He reasons that the desire for ornament is natural and universal; 
that gold and silver are the products of nature the most attractive for 
this purpose, the most easily converted into shapes pleasing to the eye 
and taste, the most rare or least abundant; that by natural qualities 
they are indestructible Irom ordinary causes, most easily divisible, and 
most easily transportable. He has thus found something which answers 
the necessary conditions of his search. No law of man can give these 
qualities; they are impressed on them by nature; they do not derive 
them from the stamp of the mint; no statute can make a man ora 
woman desire or prefer them for ornament to iron, copper, or the baser 
metals. 

HE CHOOSES GOLD AND SILVER, 

He takes, then, his store in gold and silver, and preferably under 
most conditions gold, on account of its smaller bulk and greater 
searcity. 

GOLD AND SILVER ALWAYS IN DEMAND AND ALWAYS CONVERTIBLE, 

The reasons which govern him control us. We also find in gold and 
silver these natural uses and qualities which make them always a con- 
vertible value, a something tor which every man may exchange any- 


thing he has, confident that he will everywhere find some other person 
who will want this gold and silver, i 
USE OP GOLD AND SILVER NOT DEPENDENT ON LAW. , 

He knows that these qualities and uses are not dependent on any law 
or statute or the will of any monarch; that, while their use may be 
increased and their value enhanced by law, they rest on the permanent 
base of natural desire and adaptation to human use for their value. 

GOLD AND SILVER OF UNIVERSAL USE AND ADAPTATION TO USE. 

We here find, then, the object of our search in the domain of nature 
a substance of universal use and desire, of adaptation to the wants of 
men, indestructible, divisible, and transportable. No royal stamp can 
either give or take away these qualities. Whenever a man has some- 
thing which he wishes to tad past of and does not desire an immediate 
exchange into something for immediate use and consumption, hereisa 
product of nature for which he may sately exchange whatever he has, 
knowing that when he wishes to exchange it again some one will easily 
be found who will desire it. 

GOLD AND SILVER ARE MONEY, WHETHER COINED OR USCOLNED. 

This fact makes it money or a medium of exchange, and the fact that 
this is the most current medium of exchange gives it an increased value 
and a new use, f 

The extent to which the law can either increase or decrease its value 
or use as a means of exchange is very limited. 

EXTENT TO WHICH -REGULATION BY LAW CAN AFFECT THEIR VALUE, 

Let us see if we can weigh with precision and measure the extent to 
which regulation or law can either increase or decrease the value of 
these natural products, the precious metals of gold and silver. 

Our Constitution and all other organic law gives to Government the 
power to coin money; that is, to divide and stamp it and 
the value; that is, prescribe its fineness or its value with respect to 
other coin, not regulate its value with respect to other commodities; 
that is, as to how much land or wheat or corn or other things prescribed 
quantities of it shall buy. 

CAN LAW FIX THE RATIO OF VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER? 

Neither can the law prescribe the relative value of gold and silver to 
each other. Let us examine this proposition and see whether it is true 
or not. Suppose the Government should declare that an ounce of sil- 
ver shall be worth an ounce of gold; what effect will that have? The 
declaration of this fact by the Government will not in any way affect 
your taste in preferring gold to silver, nor will it change the preference 
of mankind for gold for use as ornament, nor the preference for gold in 
traveling because of its smaller bulk and safer transportation; neither 
will it make silver as scarce as gold; neither will it change the natural 
qualities of the two metals. 

VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER DUE TO NATURAL QUALITIES, 

We see, then, that the value of each of these metals is based on nat- 
ural qualitiesand adaptation to natural wants, and their relative value, 
like anything else, depends on the relative abundance orscarcity of each. 

LAW CAN NOT GIVE OR TAKE THEM AWAY. 
Law can not take away natural qualities, use, and adaptation to use. 
WHAT CAN LAW DO IN RESPECT TO GOLD AND SILVER? 

What, then, can law do in this relation and how far can an artificial 
use be created which will supplement the natural use and adaptation 
to use of the precious metals? 

LEGAL TENDER AND ITS EFFECT, 

The organic law of our country says: 

No State shall make anything but gold and silver coin a legal tender for the 
payment of debts. ` 

In this provision of the organic law the qualities which we have de- 
scribed are ized, namely, universal use and universal demand. 
If gold and silver did not have these qualities the law which made 
them a legal tender would only be a declaration that a debt should not 
be collected or a contract performed. 
present convertibility or exchangeable use that it may safely be made 
a legal tender for the payment of debts or the performance of obligations 
or contracts. 

The legal-tender law does not and can not affect the validity of con- 
tracts and does not affect and can not affect the contracts which are 
executed, which comprise much the greater number of transactions of 
life or business. Neither does it affect the great bulk of time con- 
tracts which have become the subject of adjustment in the courts. 
Neither does the legal-tender law and the ratio of gold and silver 
affect the great bulk of time contracts, because when the ratio of gold 
and silver to each other is different from that prescribed in the law 
all contracts will be made on the basis of a performance in the cheaper 
metal, because the law in authorizing the discharge of the obligations 
in either of the metals according to a prescribed ratio authorizes its 
discharge in the cheaper metal, and all contracts made by intelligent 
persons will be on this basis, and it will be only the poor and ignorant 
who will be the sufferers, but very soon this knowledge will extend 
even to the poor and most ignorant. 

EFFECT OF LAW GUARANTYING A RATIO, 7 

Now let us examine the influence and scope and effect of laws which 
make the people at large as a Government guaranty the debt-paying 
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power or 1 quality of gold and silver coin of a flxed relative 
value or ratio, and measure if we can with exactness the influence and 
effect of such laws. We have ascertained that the value of gold and 
silver is*because of their ever-present convertibility or ex into 
other things; that this or quality is because of its use and 
demand for ornamentation and use in the arts; that Government can 
neither give it nor take it away; that where it ceases to have this ex- 

, ble value a law requiring it to be taken for the payment of 
debts would be a law confiseating debts and prohibiting the perform- 
ance of contracts; that when the exchangeable values of gold and silver 
are respectively different from the prescribed ratio contracts will be made 
on the basis of performance in the cheaper metal. Now, the Govern- 
ment says we we will keep these two metals in a prescribed ratio of 
value. We will pay gold for silver in prescribed quantities wherever 
any one holding silver shall want it. 

Now, if the exchangeable value of the two metals for commodities, 
etc., in the arts or for any purpose is different, how will the Govern- 
ment be able to do this? Here is a certain quantity of gold; it is of 
more value than a certain quantity of silver for which the Govern- 
ment gives it. The gold will sell somewhere, in England, France, In- 
dia, or China, for more than the silver; that is, it will buy more travel, 
freight, products than that amount of silver, The Government ob- 
tained this gold from the people, who bought it with their labor or 
products sold for gold valued at the cheaper but actual market price 
of gold paid in silver; or, in other words, the pone pee that much 
more of their labor in taxes to preserve this ratio. is seems to be 
the necessary result of this provision of law, but yet it seems to me 
that the taxation required for that purpose would be wise at present in 
furnishing an abundant and stable and convertible currency to relieve 
the farmers and people generally from the grasp of the usurer, extor- 
tioner, and money-lender. 

RATIO OF VALUE DEPENDENT ON COMMODITY VALUE OF EACH. 

The ratio of value between gold and silver is dependent on the use 
of each in the arts and needs of mankind. Legal-tender laws can not 
create it nor take it away. 

The needs of mankind are for the actual exchange of commodities of 
things useful in life. All other things are secondary and it is only as 
this is promoted that currency has any value. 

EFFECT OF LAW ON TIME CONTRACTS, 

Now, let us see what part the law has or can have in affecting debts 
and obligations or time contracts, as they have been called. What is 
atime contractor debt? It is an agreement for a future exchange of 
commodities or p ties for something that will itself be exchange- 
able into commodities or properties. This contract is in terms an a; 
ment to take certain quantities of gold or silver coin at certain fixed 
relative values, each party taking the risk that the gold or silver can 
be exchanged into a greater or smaller quantity of other commodities, 
or, in other words, he takes the risk that the property for which the 
gold and silver can be exchanged at the time of the performance of the 
time contract will be pata or less than the gold and silver he re- 
ceives. This is what he terms the rise or fall of prices; that is, the 

- greater or less quantity for which commodities can be exchanged. 
DECREASE OF GOLD AND SILVER COIN OR MONEY. 

The gold and silver itself being 0 5 to fluctuation by its own laws 
of abundance or scarcity, what then is the effect of decrease of coin or 

ld and silver? The coin only is a legal tender, and in coining or re- 
fasi to cnin it there is a check on the quantity which may be ob- 
tained for the payment of debts or the performance of obligations. If 
Government gathers all the coin or the means by which debts can 
be paid or contracts performed in its own hands and holds it or by 
any public policy promotes its concentration in the hands of a few per- 
sons, it deprives the people of the means of performing their obliga- 
tions. It increases the amount of labor or service the people have to 
give for coin. 

It is true this evil soon ceases and remedies itself; coin having ceased 
to be a medium of exchange, having become too scarce and dear, actual 
exchange by other methods takes its place, properties are sacrificed, 
homes broken up, business suspended, until new arrangements are 
made. This is the result produced by the old method of clipping the 
coin, debasing the coin. e law remaining unaltered, the scope and 
effect of such law is the same as contracting the currency. It operates 
in contracts yet to be performed or damages recovered in suits at law, 
and here it stops as to the great mass of the community. 

EFFECT OF INCREASE OF GOLD AND SILVER AS MONEY. 
Now, what will be the effect of an increase of the coinage with this 
l-tender quality preserved? The same law which governs any 
other yalue will govern the coinage in its relation to other things. If 
abundant and the demand for it is the same or greater, the quantity 
of commodities which it will take to buy a given amount of coin will 
be less.. This is called inflation, but it is no more and no less than 
what belongs to any other species of property. Coin has to be bought 
with or exchanged for work, service, property, lands, houses, and prod- 
ucts. Itcan be used in no other way. It is a commodity that can not 
be divested of this quality because of its artificial or money use. 
The abundance of coin, therefore, can only affect values in a meas- 
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ure to which any value is liable to be affected, and it benefits the t 
men of men who are the debtor class and who are the least able 27 
oss. : 2 

No human ingenuity can prevent this fluctuation in the relative 
res of commodities to gold and silver or the relative value of gold 
to silver. 

Whether we speak of buying property with gold and silver or of 
buying gold and silver coin with property it isthe same thing; they are 
convertible terms, and with every fluctuation of the price of commodi- 
ties gold and silver fluctuate in precisely the same degree, namely, in 
exchangeable value, which is their only value and use. 

GOLD AND SILVER AS LEGAL TENDER. 

Gold and silver coin as legal tender has no fixed value either to the 
paan who is to receive it or to the person whois to pay it. If it will 

uy more property or commodities of any kind when the contract is 
performed, the man who receives is advantaged and the man who gives 
is disadvantaged; if less, they reverse places. 

FREE COINAGE CAN HAVE NO DISASTROUS EFFECT. 

Tam therefore, Mr. President, confident in the opinion that the un- 
limited coinage of gold and silver and its legal-tender quality can have 
no disastrous effect upon the business of the country. I perceive ina 
little manual which I have here that the absorption of the silver coin- 
age of the world in Oriental countries has been, if I read these figures 
aright, something like a billion and a half of money from the year 1835 
to the year 1876. I read as follows: 

3 nearly double the population of Europe and America combined, 
depends almost exclusively upon western continent for its supply of the 
precious metals. The annual import into Asia and Egypt of silver for the last 
thirty years has averaged $10,000,000, 

Atthe beginning of the century, according to Humboldt, they took twenty-five 
out of forty-three millions of silverannually produced, and the remaining stock 
was insuflicientto supply the requirements ofsilver for manufactures and miea 
mone. England, in I816, and the United States, in 1853, depreciated their subsid- 
iary silver coins, not on account of the excess, but from scarcity of silver and im- 
possibility otherwise to retain their silver coins from export to the East, There is 
noreason to apprehend that the demand of India and China forsilver will de- 
cline. During thelasttwenty-five years India has taken an average of $38,000,000, 
and China $9,000,000, making theaveraje yearly absorption of silver by those na- 


tions $47,000,000, * Itis not unreasonable to expect that their future requirements 
will fully equal that amount. 


DEPOSIT OF BULLION AND CERTIFICATE OF LEGAL-TENXDER COIN, 


I had a conversation this morning with a very intelligent and ac- 
complished man who is the representative of the United States of Colom- 
bia in this country, in which he expressed his opinions in regard to the 
use of silver coin as currency and the unlimited coinage of silver. We 
remember with what distinguished ability the Hon. Mr. Romero, the 
minister to the United States from Mexico, discussed this subject in the 
Pan-American Congress which recently assembled in Washington. The 
following draft of a bill prepared by me embodies the views of Mr. 
Hurtado and other distinguished citizens of our sister Republics: 

Be itenacled by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That silver bullion of the standard of fineness 
required by the laws of the United States for coinage shall be received atall the 
mints of the United States for coinage in the denominations and of the fineness 
aoe yee by law, and coined in the order in which such deposits shall be 
received. 

That in making such deposit of the ores, of the standard of fineness required 
by the laws, by any citizen of the United States, the Superintendentof the Mint 
shall del ver to such depositor a certificate of the amount of such deposit and the 
amount and character of coin which he will receive and the time at which it 
will be coined and delivered to him,with the guaranty of the Government that 
such coi will be made and the amount of coin delivered on the presentation 
of his certificate. The seigniorage shall be deducted from said coin. 

That silver dollars and lialf-dollars coined from the mints of the United States 
shail be a legal tender in the payment of all debts and obligations and of taxes 
and dues to the United States. 

The opinion of Mr. Hurtado is, I think, a wise one. He is an able 
and an accomplished man, and itis a matter of gratification that the 
representatives and citizens of our sister republics here are men of dis- 
tinguished ability, who have given profound thought and consider- 
ation to*these great financial subjects. I take pleasure in giving 
Mr. Hurtado the credit of this idea, whatever value it may have. He 
is of the opinion that coinage laws which authorize the deposit of gold 
and silver bullion of the standard of fineness required by the laws of 
the United States for coinage, required to be received at the mints of 
the United States and to be coined in their order, certificates bein 
given for the bullion deposited, which certificates are to be redeem 
in coin itself with the legal-tender quality attached, would at once re- 
move from the market a great amount of silver bullion and place it on 
deposit in the mints of the United States; that this would to a great 
extent relieve the price of silver, and it would take time (there being 
coined probably not moré than forty millions or fifty millions a year) 
forthe coin to be madeand to be delivered; that the Government would 
thus have a check upon the amount, the suddenness with which it 
should be placed upon the market, and that in this time the laws of 
trade and the business of the country would adjust contracts to the 
new and increased amount of currency. Thus an unlimited coinage 
might safely be resorted to and the beneficial effects of a great abun- 
dance of money had throughout the whole country. 

LIMITATION OF COINAGE HURTFUL TO ALL INTERESTS, 

T fail to see, Mr. President, anything but an undue and hurtful con- 

trol of the great interests of production and distribution by any limita- 
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tion whatever upon the amount of gold and silver coin which can be 
placed in the world. - Where do you find the idea and upon what do 
you found it? It 3 its value as a commodity; it is indelibly 
stamped upon it. w can not give it and law can not take it away. 
It has no value except its use and capacity for the products 
oflabor. Deprive it of these you leave it dead and inactive, The 
legal-tender quality attached to gold and silver or anything else with- 
out the power of making exchanges would leave it dead and inactive, 
and the legal-tender quality would only be a means of confiscation, a 
declaration that contracts can not be performed, or that when per- 
formed something that is incapable of transferring values and effecting 
exchanges shall be received in payment. To make anything of such 
universal use or value that any person will reasonably believe that 
whenever they desire they can convert it again into any other product 
or value which they may desire, it must have some natural, permanent, 
intrinsic value; that is, use and adaptation to use. 

l-tender use is not universal. It is limited to nnexecuted con- 
tracts, and to contracts which are submitted to legal arbitrament, and 
to contracts the performance of which is involuntary and compulsory. 

All the legal-tender laws in the world could not make iron or copper 
or any of the base metals a means of exchange for commodities. 

The only effect of such a law would be to limit all contracts to such 
as could be immediately executed or to the settlement of disputed con- 
tracts by voluntary arbitrament. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I fail to see any force in the argument that 
any limitation whatever is desirable upon the supply of the precious 
metals that are to be found in the world. Exchange is not dependent 
uponif. Itis promoted by it. Thatisall. The arts are kept alive. 
The abundance of gold and silver is constantly checked by the desire 
of the human race for ornamentation, which gives to it, as Aristotle 
said in the early days, its value, and its great and essential value, for 
the purposes of currency and of business. 

NO WIXITY OF VALUE IN EITHER GOLD OF SILVER. i 

Mr. President, there is force in the suggestions made by the Senator 
from Ohio. While I appreciate the great ability and learning which 
have been exhibited by the Senator from Colorado upon this subject and 
quite agree with him, in most of the propositions of one of the most 
learned and able speeches ever made in the Senate on this subject, still 
I see that there are both force and ability in the suggestions of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. A single standard of value, and a gold standard, is cer- 
tainly the more certain standard of the two. The divergence which the 
two metals may have can not exist when there is but one standard, and 
the measurement of contract values to be paid in the future would ap- 
pear to be more certain if limited to gold values; but neither in gold 
nor silver can there be certainty. 

The gold will buy more or less of commodities and commodities buy 
more or less of gold, for they are convertible terms, as commodities may 
be searce or may be abundant, and there is no fixity and can be no 
fixity of value. Theold theory as we read in the old school-books and 
in Blackstone of the institutions which instead of taking gold or silver 
took wheat for rent, is a proper illustration of this idea, which is true 
and will hold true as long as the world lasts. 


ADVANTAGES OF FREE COINAGE TO FARMER. 

But the great ad vantage, in my judgment—and I express it with mod- 
esty—of the unlimited coinage of these precious metals is thatit prevents 
combinations from affecting the value of money; it prevents contrac- 
tion of the currency by afew persons. It is true it does not exclude the 
possibility ofit, but where gold and silverare abundant—and where it 
may be stored in the great centers of exchange thoughout the country 
everywhere, and where the farmer receives it for his products—and 
Iam by no means certain that the ideas of the Farmers’ Alliance for 
relief from their present depressed and impoverished condition will 
not in a modified form take a great part in the financial system of 
the world—when silver is abundant and it goes into the profits of the 
farmer throughout the country, and of the artisan, and of the laborer, 
they will bave the means then of establishing their own centers of ex- 
change and their little centers of finance. When it is scarce, when a 
single standard exists, when it is a subject of easy manipulation and con- 
trol and does not have to be gathered from a great and wide center of 
distribution, it is easy to combine and easy to eontract. 

But, as I perceive it, Mr. President, the great factors of business, of 
life, and of civilization are production and exchange, and products 
by the laws of commerce are now concentrated in centers of exchange, 
in neighborhoods, in metropolitan cities, in cosmopolitan cities, in great 
centers of exchange, which through clearing-houses and draft on ship- 
ments distribute it throughout the different quarters of the earth. I 
am satisfied that the progress of financial skill and ability and enter- 
prise will give some favorable direction to the ideas which the great 
agricultural interests of the country are now formulating in the direc- 
tion of a concentration of the products of agriculture which are not 
perishable, so that they will be sources of credit. 

These products do now, we perceive, furnish the methods of exchange 
and their proceeds are à currency. Who will say that the millions and 
hundreds of millions of wheat values exported to Europe and concen- 
trated in a common center of distribution and the value of it drawn in 


bills of lading and paid in this country is not a credit, is not a capital, 
is oy a money, is not a method of exchange? Why, unquestionably 
that is true. 

This idea may be followed out, in my judgment and belief, into some 
practical results. t 

PUBLIC POLICIES WHICH IMPOVERISH THE FARMER, 

Our present system of banks, our methods of collecting revenue by a 
tax on consumption which makes everything necessary and useful to 
human life dearer, increase the hours of labor necessary to obtain 
them. The concentration of the money of the country through the tax 
levied on the transportation of the people in the great centers of finance 
bears with great hardship on the farmer and leaves him with nothing 
but a bare and scanty support for himself and his family, 

FIVE THOUSAND MILLIONS OF DOLLARS PAID BY FARMERS, 

I think the estimate is not unreasonable that between four and five 
thousand millions of dollars of gold values have been sold by the farmers 
in foreign countries since the warand brought back to the United States; 
and of this great sum of money nearly one-half has been required by 
our laws to be paid by them in bounties to others for the things which 
they consumed, 

From the remainder all charges of transportation and its incidents 
have been paid; aud of this great sum there has been little or nothing 
left, and they have had to borrow from those who held the proceeds 
of their labor at 10 or even 20 per cent. interest. to educate their 
children and clothe their families until a great debt has been accumu- ` 
lated upon them and a hopeless future seems to look them in the face. 

MEASURES WHICH WILL CONTEIBUTE TO THEIR RELIEF. 

It is true that the unlimited coinage of silver will not change these 
conditions, will not alter the tax Jevied on them of one-half their prod- 
ucts, but it will do something towards it. Money abundant, farm prod- 
uce will buy more of it than it would if scarce., This will aid them 
in paying taxes. It will make money cheaper. Money abundant, 
financial enterprise will find the means of making the farmer’s prod- 
ucts, which are not too perishable, a source of banking credit at low 
rates of interest if the farmer requires loans. f 

Changes in our laws regulating banks and banking may enable them 
to meet the needs and interests of their combined organizations with- 
out the intervention of the Government. The Government, we must 
remember, is the people and has nothing but that which the people 
give to it. It has nothing but taxes and the credit which the power 
to levy taxes gives. Of these taxes the farmer pays a great part of the 
whole amount. Money is nothing but a means of exchanging what 
the farmer makes with the product of the artisan, the manufacturer, 
and other farmers and fruit-growers of his own and other countries, 


EXTENT OF THE POWER OF GOVERNMENT. 

It is true that the belief, confidence, or credit that certain things or 
persons will be able to effect what we desire is equal as a factor while 
it lasts to the actual possession or existence of the power, and in this 
sense the Government has a credit or confidence much greater than its 
real power. Its real power is limited, first, by the capacity of the peo- 
ple and, second, by the willingness of the people to pay. 

Government often exceeds the capacity of the people to pay in times 
of war, and the willingness of the people always stops short of the point 
where the tax encroaches upon their means to buy the bare necessaries 
of life. It is a question whether we have not reached that point now 
with the great farming interests of this country. 

FAVORS ANY MEASURE WHICH WILL RELIEVE FARMERS, 

I shall favor any reasonable and practical measure in the direction 
of the ideas of the Farmers’ Alliance which can afford them relief, and I 
regard the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver as an impor- 
tant step in that direction. 

EFFECT OF LIMITED AMOUNT OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

Let us further examine the effect of the confinement or limitation 
of the currency as the representative of exchange to a fixed and lim- 
ited amount which may be easily held and controlled by a few per- 
sons concentrated in our great cities or in foreign centers of exchange. 

We take gold and silver, for illustration. We have found that these 

precious metals have a universal and intrinsic value for ornamenta- 
tion and use in the arts, which makes it reasonably certain that as 
bullion it will always be in demand everywhere, and therefore when 
we have any property which we wish to convert into something else 
which is not convenient immediately to buy or exchange, we purchase 
gold and silver either as bullion or as coin for fature exchange into 
something else. 
» Seizing on this property of these metals the policy of the laws and 
of all forms of power, whether despotic or free, from time immemorial, 
has refined, milled, and stamped these metals in coins of convenient 
sizes, and endeavored to fix and create an arbitrary ratio or relative value 
of one to the other, for the purpose of making them by law or force a 
legal tender for the payment of obligations and for the purpose of giv- 
ing absolute control to government or centralized power of something 
which would always command the services and labor and products of 
mankind by its power of convertibility, 

The same motive has. been powerful with bankers and all forms of 
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private combinations, as we discover from the organization of credit on 
the basis of the issue of bills of credit on the basis of a redemption re- 
serve ot three dollars of bills to one of gold or silver. 

This fact equally illustrates the insufficiency of the total amount of 
gold and silver in the world to effect its exchanges and the great power 
and control over the labor of the people which the control of the pre- 
cious metals gives. 

Having erected on the foundation of these natural values of the pre- 
cious metals this great fabric of commercialand centralized power and 
enshrined it in the confidence of the world by giving it a legal-tender 
or debt-paying power, sanctioned by all governments and all forms 
of power and by traditions from the most ancient times, when in our 
modern days a golden image was fashioned and all the world was required 
to bow down and worship it, we may well see whata shock it is to the 
customs, the traditions, and the interest of the world. We can also see 
how great the power in the hands of those who by law are vested with 
the power of making this golden image and commanding the world to 
worship it. 

EFFECT OF HIGH TAXES AND SCARCE MONEY ON THE FARMERS, 

How does the farmer stand whose labor has brought back to this 
country four or five thousand millions of dollars of this golden treasure 
or its representative values in the last twenty years. First, 45 per 
cent. paid in bounties to other persons; second, cost of transportation 
collected from the remainder and drawn to New York, or London, or 
Amsterdam, where interest on bonds is paid; third, four hundred and 
fifty millions a year in Federal taxes collected and drawn toa common 
center; fourth, a system of banking or the right to loan money limited 
by law to those who can buy Government bonds, with the condition 
attached by law that no loans or credits shall be made to the farmer on 
the security of his land, and practically excluding him from the priv- 
ilege of loans on the products for the exchange of which this great sys- 
tem has been constructed and which is its only proper use. The farmer 
is then compelled to borrow, when he requires money, outside of these 
institutions at enormous rates of interest. 

It is not difficult to perceive that under this system the farmer is the 
most oppressed of all people. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY THE FARMER'S PARTY. 

The Democratic party since the day when Thomas Jefferson abolished 
entails and established the land policy of small tarms and the protec- 
tion of actual settlers has been, as it is to-day, the friend and support 
of the farming interest, without detriment to the true interests of 
manufacturers, which can only flourish permanently when the farmer 
prospers. 

GREAT BENEEACTORS WHO HAVE SPRUNG FROM BUSINESS OF MAKING MONEY. 

From the earliest time the business of handling and managing money 
has been the most profitable of all pursuits. It has produced many 
great men in every age of the world. Many of the world’s benefactors 
have sprung from it: the great Jewish banker, Montefiore; the great 
citizen of 3 Mr. W. W. Corcoran, whose statue ought to adorn 

‘some public park in Washington City; in my own State a citizen of New 
York, Mr. H. M. Flagler, whois still living, who, though not a banker, 
yet a great master of finance, has used his great fortune as a benefactor of 
mankind, in great works of public utility in the State of Florida and 
deserves honorable mention in the noble list of those who having accu- 
mulated great fortunes, have been inspired with a pure sympathy with 
the wants of mankind and a generous ambition that their talents should 
leave behind them the enduring fruit of good works; and there is another 
citizen of New York, Mr. H. B. Plant, who uses his great means there in 
other works of permanent beneficence, and a third, Mr. Robert Cole- 
man, of Pennsylvania, who is still living, for whom the like claim may 
be made. These men, and others like them, will live in the gratitude 
of future generations of the people of Florida. 

MONEY ALSO BREEDS SHYLOCKS, 

The business of managing money breeds also men of another kind 
Shylocks, extortioners, usurers—the reproach of all time, accursed of 
God and man. 

The scarcity of the precious metals in forms of coin, the limita- 
tion of the legal-tender, the debt-paying power to a single thing scarce 
and difficult to obtain, breed this latter class of men in every little 
community and neighborhood to prey on the people as mercilessly as the 
jackal preys on the dead and wounded of some deserted field of battle. 
These men find their support in great combinations of credit in our 
commercial centers; they are fair as the ‘‘ whited sepulchre on the out- 
side, but false and foul with dead men’s bones” and rottenness 
within, preying on the farmers and on their wives and children. 

FREE COINAGE PROTECTS FARMERS, 

It is because the free and unlimited coinage of the precious metals 
will enable the farmers. by wise combinations, to avail themselves of 
the opportunity to obtain the use of money that I favor it as the first 
and one great step towards protecting them against this class of men. 

OTHER MEASURES FOR THE FARMER'S RELIEF. 

Other great measures will follow. The farmers should not be mieled 
by wolves in sheep’s clothing. The great struggle in which they are 
engaged is not now for the first time made. 

It dates back many centuries, and is the contest between the people, 


the great body of whom must always be tillers of the soil—and, under 
favorable conditions, peaceable, contented, and prosperous—and the 
power of combination in the interest of the few. Low taxes, popular 
education, small holdings of land, laws inviting the cultivation, of the 
soil, cheap transportation, abundance of money, government based on 
peace establishments, no standing armies, and no great navies, oppor- 
tunities for industrial education of the farmers’ children, diversity of 
employment—these are the great points on which the battle has been 
fought for ages. 5 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY THE GREAT FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 

The Democratic party, under the influence of the ideas and princi- 
ples of Thomas Jefferson, stands fully committed to these ideas and 
measures, 

It is and has been a great farmers’ alliance. For myself, I will go 
as far as those who will go furthest in thesupport of every practicable 
m not only of present relief, but of permanent advancement and 
benefit to them. I believe that, with free coinage of gold and silver, 
with abundance of money, with lower taxes, with wise and intelligent 
combinations of the farmers for economical, not political, p 

our system of banking and finance may be so changed thatit will doall 
that is possible to be done. for their prosperity. It is obvious, in my 
judgment, that so long as one-half or more than one-half the proceeds of 
their Jabor is taken in taxation in one form or another the first great 
measure must be to relieve them from this great burden of taxation. 

Relieved from this, with abundance of money from the sale of crops, 
with banks organized subject to safe requirements established by law 
and under Government supervision, the iarmers themselves will con- 
trol their own banks, as they did in former times, and dictate within 
reasonable limits of the natural law of demand and supply the sale and 
disposition of theirown products. The farmers, under a proper sys- 
tem of taxation and finance, are richer than the Government and 
than all othercombinations, Their need and the purpose of their com- 
binations must be for the successful establishment of the economies, 
which will save and secure to themselves the greatest share of the 
proceeds of their own products, for the products of the farmer’s skill 
and laborare the sourcesof all prosperity and wealth. They constitute 
the resources of government, and when it needs money or tribute it 
levies its taxes on the farmer and his products. 

What is needed, then, is such policies as will enable the farmer to save 
for his own use the largest share of the products of his own labor and 
such policies as will enable him to control and direct in a reasonable 
. the financial agencies which furnish the means of exchanging 
them, 

AMOUNT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE WORLD, 

On January 1, 1889, the amount of the combined debt of the world 
was $26, 100,082, 695. : - 

DEBT3 OF THE WORLD IMPOSSIBLE OF PAYMENT. 

All the gold and silver, whether coin or bullion, in the world will not 
pay the debts of the world. 

The debts of some particular countries are impossible of payment. 

FORCE AND EFFECT OF THIS FACT. 

What is the force and effect of this fact and what is its relation to 
coinage and to the precious metals and to money? 

Let us examine these facts and endeavor to consider what they mean. 

TOTAL AMOUNT OF BULLION AND GOLD AND SILVER COIN IN THE WORLD. 

The total amount of bullion and gold and silver coin in the world in 
active circulation is estimated in the annual statistics for 1889 to be 
eleven billions five hundred millions; in banks, two billions; that is, 
thirteen billions five hundred millions; of paper money, three billions 
nine hundred millions. In a note on page 377 the author says: 


The total amount of gold and silver in circulation at this time in the world 
does notexceed seven billions six hundred millions, i 

All the gold and silver in the world known to have been mined previous to 
1492 amounted to $8,691,374; yet the existence of only one hun and seventy 
millions could be traced. In 1809 there was estimated to be one billion eight 
hundred and forty-three millions of gold and silver in circulation altogether, 
although America alone had added between 1492 and 1809 $6,000,000,000 to the 
world's stock of precious me' als, 

The grand total of gold and silver produced in the world down to June 30, 
18M, is estimated to be £23,148,762,501, of which $12,709,425,520 was gold and 810, 
439,336,981 was silver. ‘The total amount of gold and silver, in coin and bull- 
ion, in cireulation at this time in the world does not exceed $7,600,000,000, 


WHAT IS A DEBT? 

It may be properly defined to be an obligation or promise, either pub- 
lic or private, to give or pay to some person a quantity expressed and 
clearly detined of some value or commodity, either in kind or in some 
other thing which shall be exchangeable into that or into all com- 
modities. 

INTERCHANGEABLE VALUE OF PAYMENT TIE ESSENCE OF THE OBLIGATION. 
The interchangeable value of the commodity in which this obli 
tion is to be performed is of the essence of the obligation. To make this 
clear let us suppose that I agree to pay you 100,000 bushels of Wheat 
at some ſuture time. Yon say, I will take your obligation to pay me 
this wheat in something other than wheat, if I can find something 
which can at that time be exchanged for wheat or for any other com- 
modity.’’? Isay to you, Gold and silver is that thing, and we agree on 
gold and silver; and we estimate, according to our judgment, the 
amount of gold and silver which will equal this amount of wheat, tak- 
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ing the present values of wheat in relation to gold and silver and our 
judgment as to its increase or decrease. We have then in this illustra- 
tion the use and necessity of a common and interchangeable and per- 
manent representative of value. 
REPRESENTATIVE OF VALUE MUST BE PERMANENT, UNIVERSAL, 
We find it then the interest of mankind to make this representative 
of value as permanent and as universal as possible. 
A GREAT POWER, 
We can see then clearly what a great power it is to be able to create 
or control this representative of value. 
MAY BE THE MEANS OF APPROPRIATING LABOR OF THE PEOPLE, 
If it be interchangeable, it may be the means of appropriating or 
using the prođnets of every man’s labor. Yet, as we have scen, it is a 
purely artificial and a subsidiary use or factor, 


TRADITION AND USE COMBINE TO MAKE GOLD AND SILVER THE REPRESENTATIVE 
OF VALUE, 


Tradition, custom, and use in all countries have combined to estab- 
lish this representative of value and have found in the natural prop- 
erties of gold and silver and in the desire of mankind for ornamenta- 
tion the permanency and universality of use and demand required in 
such a representative of value. 


RELATION OF ACTUAL EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS AND COMMON REPRESENTATIVE 
OF VALUE. 


We have also found that the necessity of mankind is for the actual 
exchange of things and that exchange by a common representative of 
value is only a convenience, and not a necessary use. Now we have 
found a common representative of value and have made its use uni- 
versal and have sought to make it compulsory by law as a legal tender. 

We have also found that through its use there has been created an 
amount of promises or obligations to deliver it which are many times 
greater than the entire amount of it in all the world. 

The laborer receives a dollar fora day's labor. He takes the same 
dollar to the grocer and pays for a quantity of groceries, measured by 
the quantity of gold which the groceries will buy, and this will be 
greater or less as groceries may beat that time and in that place abun- 
dant or scarce, and this will depend on the facility of communication 
and transportation. 

EFFECT OF CONTROL OF REPRESENTATIVE OF VALUE. 

If this dollar is held by one man or by a few men, the persons who 
hold it and sell it for commodities will charge more for it than if it 
was abundant and held by many men. 

Thus this dollar goes on its way from hand to hand in an unending 
circle, performing its functions without cost to the community; but 
when it stops, when it is concentrated, when is diverted from these 
proper uses by any artificial means, it ceases to be a convenience and 
a means ofexchange, and other methods of effecting actual exchanges 
become substituted easily and naturally. 

PORCE AND INJURY OF LAW. 

Here come and begin the force and injury of law. A great mass 
of obligations, private aud public, have acquired the force of law and 
are required to be performed in this dollar not in actual exchange. 

A person may have all the things which the dollar may be ex- 
changed for, and of the value of Which its sole function is to be the 
representative, but the law requires you to have the dollar money, 
and it you have it not everything yon have is taken, though many 
times greater than the value of the money representative fixed in the 
obligation. Itis the control of the dollar, or money representative of 
value, and its scarcity and its abundance which are great controlling 
factors as to this great mass of indebtedness, public and private, and are 
great objects of desire, and are the means by which the great mass of 
the people are held in the slavery of want and ignorance, which is the 
worst form of slavery. 

CONCLUSIONS OF FACT AND REASON. 

We have thus found the following propositions of fact and reason: 

First, A greater amount of public debtor public obligations to trans- 
fer and deliver the exchangeable products of mankind than there are 
products in the world. 

Second. A mass of debt impossible of performance or payment. 

Third. A mass of private debt or contracts impossible of perform- 
ance, because they exceed the products of the world. 

Fourth. A power in the legal-tender laws to compel the performance 
of these obligations in one species of exchangeable valne, namely, in 
gold and silver, and not in other values. 

Fifth. A proposition to further limit, compel, and confine the per- 
formance of these obligations to less than one-half of these twovalnes, 
namely, to gold. 

Sixth. The concentration of these legal-tender values in the posses- 
sion and control of a very small number of persons in every country in 
the world who, by the ownership of the public debt of the world and 
through the taxing power of governments, and by the ownership of the 
land virtually own and appropriate the products of the world, regulate 
prices, and prescribe the abundance or scarcity of the supply to each 
person of the necessaries and comforts of life. 


SUBSTITUTION OF PAYMENT OF INTEREST CHARGE IX PLACE OF PRINCIPAL OF 
PUBLIC DEBTS, 


We may form some idea of the effect of this mass of debt and ot 


legal-tender laws and of the tax power by a consideration of the fact 
that the public debt of the world is impossible of payment, and prac- 
tically there has been substituted for it an obligation to pay only a 
part of the debt, namely, an annual charge of a fixed amountwhich is 
termed interest, and that the obligation to pay this annual interest has 
become a value, and men sell their labor and all their products for gold 
and silver and pay it for portions of this debt with the certaintythat 
the Government can never pay it, and solely for the purpose of obtain- 
ing this annual payment, and the payment of this interest or annual 
charge upon this great mass of fictitious and impossible obligations has 
become so great a burden on the people of some countries as to spee 
the point of impossible performance even of this sabstituted obligation 
of so small a part of the original debt, 

EFFECT OF OWNERSHIP OF PUBLIC DEBTS AND CONTROL OF TAXING POWER OF 

GOVEENMENTS BY A FEW PERSONS. 

The ownership of this public debt of Governments and the control of 
the tax power and the ownership of the land by a few persons in the 
great centers of commerce and finance are oppressive and ruinous tothe 

ein concentrating the representative of value and directing thro 
it the proceeds of labor and all the products of man into the own: 
use, and enjoyment of the few. 
FREE AND UNLIMITED COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER A REMEDY. 

It therefore follows that the free and unlimited coinage of gold and 
silver and its supplement by all other methods of exchange are benefi- 
cent uses, and while they may affect to some extent this great mass of 
debt which is impossible of payment, and which must fall of its own 
weight before many generations shall pass, and if it does not can only 
survive to carry civilization down with it, until both perish—while 
it may have this effect, it will also limit the power of the few. 
also promote fair exchange and distribution, and be an unmixed bless- 
ing to the toilers of every country in the world. 
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HON. ZEBULON B. VANOE, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
İN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Thursday, June 12, 1890, 
On the bill S. 2350) authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver 


on. 

Mr. VANCE said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Since I have been a member of this body I can not 
recall a question that has been more thoroughly and ably discussed 
than this of the coinage of silver, nor can I remember one which has 
come before this body which I think of greater interest to the people 
of the country. 

It isa fundamental, elementary maxim of the science of finance that 
an abundance of money makes high prices for products, and, per contra, 
that a scarcity of money makes low prices for products. In other 
words, the value of the products of the world is measured by the amount 
of circulating medium, of the precious metals, that there is in the 
world to exchange for them. X 

I do not think anything has been better established than the neces- 
sity of this country for more money, for a larger circulation to meet its 
constantly enlarging business and its rapidly increasing population. 
We must have more money; it is necessary to our progress and to 
our prosperity. It is necessary that the currency of a country should 
keep pace with its growth in population and its business. It is a re- 
markable fact, most complimentary to the civilization of this age, that 
the wealth, and consequently the business, of the world has increased 
even in a far greater ratio than its population. Within the last 
years it is not too much tosay that the wealth of the world hasin 
tenfold. Now, the circulating medium of the world is furnished by the 
precious metals, gold and silver, and with the exception of remarkable 
finds now and then, lasting not a great while, the output from the 
earth of the gold and silver which furnish our circulation has kept 
pace neither with the population of the world in the last fifty years 
nor with its wealth, 

In consequence of business and population having outgrown the cir- 
culating medium of the United States, hard times have come upon this 
country and prices ofall products are low, lower perhaps than they ever 
have been in the history of the Government. ages are low, lower 
than they have been in recent years of our prosperity, and they would 
have been still lower if they had depended altogether upon economic 
causes, ‘The very slight increase in the compensation of labor that hag 
taken place within the last twenty years is due more to the exertions 
of labor itself than to any econo cause. Labor associations and 
the s les which they have made to secure their proportionate and 
proper division of the proceeds of capital have operated to some extent 
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to keep up the price of wages; butin every other respect the condition 
of the country isan unhappy one so far as its finances are concerned. 

The debtor class especially are in trouble in consequence of the legal 

which existed for hundreds of years between gold and silver hay- 
been dissolved and the extraordinary fall of one of the metals or 
the rise of the other; and owing to the fact that debts contracted years 
ago have to be discharged in a metal that is constantly increasin gin 
value, the debtor class perhaps are suffering worse than any other. No, 
I will not say that. Those who have suffered most from this deprecia- 
this bearing of silver by meansof legal enactment, are the agricult- 

class of our country. 

The farmer has not only to receive these low prices for his products, 
but he has gradually fallen behind more and more, until his , and 
his homestead, and his roof-tree have become covered with mortgages 
and he is so in debt that if the present state of things continues, if he 
receives no more for his products than he does nowand there is noaid 
given to him in the way of i ing the carrency of the country and 

some of it within his easy reach, a very large portion of that 
class of our fellow-citizens are doomed to bankru and ruin. 

It seems to me that the causes which have ed to his destrnetion 
arise, in the first place, from the unequal taxation to which he has 

subjected by our tariff laws, inasmuch as he has been compelled 
sell his leading products in the free-trade markets of the world in 
competition with all similar products of the world and has been com- 
to buy his supplies in the highest market in the world, restricted 

tariff to prevent competition. 

Another cause of the ruin which is threatening him arises from the 
fact that those same tariff restrictions operate against the extension of 
his trade. Inasmuch as his products can not freely go abroad, for the 
reason that the products of the people abroad can not freely come in 
exchange for them, he has not only been subjected to these disadvan- 
tages to which I have just alluded, but his market has beenso restricted 
that the natural law of supply and demand could not work to increase 
the price of his products. 

But, as if that was not enough, after you had practically forbidden 
him to send anything abroad and stationed a sentinel with a club at 
every port of the country to keep anything from coming in to exchange 
with him, you stepped in at the instigation of Wall street and de- 
monetized one- of the currency of the country which gives credit 
and value to his products. One of the strangest economic operations 
that I have ever known advocated by sane men in modern times is 
that when the wealth and business of the world had increased tenfold 
the money with which that business was done should have been dimin- 
ished one-half. Just when it had most to do was the time when the 
currency was curtailed, and the work which had been performed by 
both silver and gold was left to be performed by gold alone. 

But so it is that these hard times have come upon the country, and 
we are called upon to do something to relieve the people who are in 
distress. Inasmuch as there seems to be but little chance to relieve the 
farmer of the incubus which has been imposed upon him by unjust 
taxation, then the question arises, are we willing to relieve him in this 
way or in any other way? 

In order that there may beno misunderstan about the purport 
of my remarks, that it may not be inquired as I go on which side I 
am upon, I simply wish to say now that I favor the unlimited coinage 
of silver money and the restoration ot silver as it was before it was de- 
monetized and the coinage of the silver dollar was forbidden in 1873. 

Now, what is the of this coi ? Suppose that we yield to 
the clamor of our fellow-citizens who are in distress, the laborer, the 
workingman, and the agricultural classes everywhere with their labor, 
and the common people at large, who all demand this addition to our 
currency—suppose we were to yield to it, what is the danger that is to 
come u this country? In the first place, it is said that we will be 
— api deluged with silver; that all the silver of the world will 
come 


the first place we coin at a ratio of 16 to 1 when Europe coins at 
aratio of 154 to 1. It is hardly supposable that a man who had silver 
in Europe worth 15} to 1 would lose 3 per cent. upon it by voluntarily 
praga where it could be coined at only 16 to 1. Itis very certain 
t the silver of the silver countries of the world would not come 
here, because it is their standard of value, and they would not make 
the sacrifice, of course, of sending it off and making their standard of 
value scarce, 
Thesilver of Asia would not come, nor would the silver of European 
countries come, nor would the silver of the bimetallic- 
standard countries of Europe come, nor would the silver of the gold- 


Standard countries come. Why? They all use silver, every one of E; 


them. The gold-standard countries use silver. I have here the last 
copy of The London Economist, dated the 3ist of May, in which I find 


a table of the coinage of Great Britain and of the world for the year 1889, 
and I find that Great Britain coined over $12,000,000 of silver last year, 
2,215,0007., just about half of what we coined ourselves. I find the 
following important fact, which is commented upon by the editor of 
The Economist: 

The gold coinage, it bserv ereigns, 

5 —.— — Parrot beh ae T gee igo 4 8 Peas 
ing the past few years only 841 half-sovereigns have been coined. An open- 
ing has thus been created for the more extended use of silver in the currency, 
one 6 0 — — ian 3 increased the use of the 
other large „„ establishments in siver instead of in „ 
and as the small e previously made for sending silver fromthe Ban 

England to banks or firms in the provinces was found to interfere with the free 
psc . metal, that was abolished, the cost of carriage being defrayed 

It is no doubt to these measyres that the large expansion of the silver ciren- 
lation is mainly due, and although the Chancellor of Exchequer was blamed 
in certain quarters for pushing out silver he unquestionably acted wisely in 
doing so. e half-sov: a convenient coin for the wealthier 
oes it is less troublesome to handle than silver to the same value it is nat- 
prions’ mass of ers, 
ver than in gold, whi getting 
changed, and. as in addition to this there is a very Sane profit in the 
silver, while the halfsovercign is a costly coin to tain, there is a double 
o Mes E i in the substitution within due limits of silver for the small gold 
pi . 

This is the organ of the gold- standard economists and financiers of 
England, and this is the official action, showing that the Government 
of England, although it has the single gold standard, finds it 
not only to keep a certain amount of its silver in circulation, bat l. 
from time to time increasing that amount and refusing to coin the 
3 gold in order that the silver may more readily take 
its place. 

Now, where has England got any silver money to send to us in case 
we adopt the free eae of silver? Why, Mr. President, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury tells us the same thing. In his last report he 
tells us that England could not send any of her silver here without 
the greatest inconyenience and without disarranging her currency and 
ineommoding her people. 

If this be so, that the chief gold-standard country of the world can 
spare no silver, surely the double-standard countries will not it. 

Where then is silver to come from? There is no surplussilver known 
to be anywhere unemployed in Europe, unless it be the remnant of the 
German quantum that was on hand when Germany demonetized sil- 
ver and adopted the gold standard, and, as she has already sold off more 
than $140,000,000 worth of her surplus, who knows how much silver 
Germany has on hand? France kas more than any other country, but 
she is using it all and coining more. 

The Secretary of the Treasury also estimates for us that the total pro- 
duction of silver in the world is only about $142,000,000, I believe it 
is. Of that India alone takes and is obliged to have about $35,000, 0CO. 
China and Japan take about $20,000,000, The remainder, bringing 
the total down to about one-half of it, $70,000,000, is distributed over 
the silver-using countries of Europe. From that must be deducted the 
amount required for use in the arts, which is estimated at about $15,- 
000,000. That would leave about fifty-five or sixty million dollars of 
surplus silver that could come to the United States in consequence of 
our Adopting tho system of free coinage. But by the table which I ap- 

d from The Economist it will be seen that the world’s coinage for 
ast year was 25,376, 278/., or more than $125, 000,000, leaving only about 
$17,000,000 for use in the arts and for ‘‘ flooding ’’ us tthe i 


ire 
dictions of calamity and disaster that are made by Senators on pepe — 
side, of rnin to come to our financial system by this influx, would mean, 
if my calculation is correct, only about $1,000,000 more than is pro- 
vided for by this bill which was reported by the Finance Committee, 
which is $54,000,000. 
Gold coinage. 


5 


Cities and countries. 
London... £7, 257, 455 | £2,277, 424 
Sydney... 204, 000 2, 187,000 
Melbourne 782, 000 2, 830,000 
India.. . 22, G00 nil. 
206,055 | 7,204,424 
United States . „„TV 009, 000 5, 672, 830 
Germany. . 10. 118,939 7.214,48 
France and colonies.. 699, 112 22, 166 
Russia. 3,889, 446 4,219,523 
nil. 97,858 
80,000 3,520 
nil, nil. 
683, 606 570, 048 
222,070 nil, 
169, 306 29,395 
EIIE nil. 
19,778 21, 110 
00, 994 „72 
85, 999 194, 887 
3 830 
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Silver coinage. 


that this is the greatest country in the world, and thatit can solve suc- _ 
cessfully this test problem. 
Let me to you what is re in the ne to have been 


said recently by a 8 ish financier bimetallist, Mr. 

Moreton Frewen, when interviewed on that subject. The interviewer 

says: 

9 these results follow, do you think that England will then accept bimet- 
ism 7 


The results to which he alludes were answered in another question. 


800 | T had better read that first: 


25,376, 20 | 30, 637, 095 


*No record obtained, 


To the increase in the gold coinage of the year it will be observed that this 
country and Australia and Germany bave mainly contributed, while the de- 
crease in the silver coinage is fully accounted for by the lessened output of the 
Indian mints. The Indian coinage in 1888 was, however, exceptionally large, 
owing to the importation in that year of the native coins received from the 
Maharaja Sindia. 

In confirmation of the views I have just been expressing, to the effect 
that there is no danger of a flood of silver, I leave to read from the 
report of the royal commission, those distinguished gentlemen who had 
e dada! ee depression in trade, ete., arising ſrom 
the separation of gold and silver in bullion value. They say, on page 
78, as follows: 


Turning next to silver, it is very diMeult to estimate the extent to which the 
use of thts metal has diminished in Europe and America owing to currency 


nges, 

No doubt the adoption of a gold standard in Germany diminished the demand 
for silver in that country, but on the other hand there has been a very large 
coinage of silver in the United States during the last ten years, amounting to 
upwards of $300,000,000, while in the ten — preceding 1873 the currency in that 
country was and but very little silver was coined. 

When all the facts are taken into recount it seems doubtful whether there 
has been, on the whole, any great diminution in the use of silver for currency 
purposes. 


Now, if under all those circumstances, if in the period following the 
depression of silver by its demonetization in many of the lending coun- 
tries in Europe and by the closing of the mints of all the countries of 
Europe to its coinage it had still maintained, or very nearly maintained, 
in the language of these distinguished gentlemen, its use in circulation, 
how can we argue that the increase of its use now will be injurious to 
anybody? The very fact that the price of silver has never fallen as 
com with products and that a dollar in silver now will buy as 
much as a dollar in gold and as much as a dollar in anything else will, 
is evidence that the county wants it and that the country desires more 
of it. That which the somay wants kept in use and wants increased 
can not possibly be construed by any kind of philosophy into an injury 
to the country. 

I believe all sides agree now, though they did not agree until pressed 
by what they regard asthe great danger of the free coinage of silver, 
that, whilst it would be an excellent international arrangement, yet 
the United States Government would find itself overwhelmed and 
ruined ifshe undertook to remonetize silver and to maintain its parity 
with gold throughoutthe world. Who prophesies all these dangers to 
this country? Who tells us of the evils that are to follow if we remone- 
tize the silver of our fathers and give the people once more the money 
that they are entitled to have by the Constitntion of the United States? 
The same men who told us in 1875, in 1878, in 1883, in 1885, and all 
the way throngh, whenever any increase of the coinage of silver or the 
remonetization of the silver dollar was proposed; the same men who 
told us then that ruin would come tell usnowthe samestory. When 

ushed to the wall by the facts they begin to prophesy, and in every 
3 they have proved false and lying prophets. In other words, 
the prophets speak for their profits, and that is what they are doing 
now. 


Why could not the United States maintain the parity of gold and 
silver with unlimited coinage, if she could maintain that same parity 
and preserve herself from financial ruin by adopting the bill reported 
from the Finance Committee, which comes very near taking all the 
surplus silver in the world? What is the practical difference of the 
two propositions? We have the greatest country in the world; we 
are the third country in the world in territorial extent; and when you 
take into consideration the character of our country, its situation, its 
fertility, its teeming and untold wealth, and the energy and intelli- 
gence and the force and power of the people, it is not too much to say 


ä that there is to be a coinage monthly of 4,500,000 ounces, I think 
these results will follow during the next twelvemonth: There are some 87 
crores of Indian ru paper, worth to-day, say, 55,000,000; the rupee will rise 
to about 22d., and these securities will increase their valne to 80,000,000. There 
will be a great boom in the Lancashire trades, and real estate in Manchester 
will rise. Part passu,there will be an industrial crisis in Bombay,and im- 
mense numbers of black men there will be thrown out of work. will 


legislation—and trade to the States will POIMIA OA ADA 1 in- 
creasing her gold wilt 


Then the question is put: 
And, if these results follow, do you think that England will then accept bimet- 


allism? ` 
Probabiy not; and, however desirable, it be no longer necessary; for 
if, as I antici the action of Congress forces 


lver up to nearly the American 
that after a conference with the 


coinage of silver once more. I quite believe that America could, even single- 
handed, the ratio—the par of exchan; all over the world; but cer- 
tainly America and France together can. So that the world of trade would be 
once more bimetallic, as betore 1875. 

I have no doubt in the world of the soundness of that opinion. I 
believe the world is waiting for somebody to begin and that the mo- 
ment this great people throw open the doors of their mints, the mo- 


great wealth to support silver money, the success of free coinage will 
be so well assured that the smaller nations of Europe, who ardently de- 
sire the free coinage of silver money, will at once come to the rescue, 
and that it is only a matter of courage that is required on our part to 
cease to regard the interested howls of gold speculators, throw open 
the doors, and make the beginning. 

Mr. President, all classes of our people desirethe passage of this bill. 
The agriculturists especially desire it; and as the rates of exchan 
have to be maintained by our fi commerce and as seyen-eigh 
of that foreign commerce is the product of the field and the farm, why 
should not their voice be heard in this matter? Yes, sir; out of every 
$8 which enters into our foreign commerce $7 of it is the product of 
the agricultural classes of this country, and that foreign commerce 
alone maintains the rate of exc between our country and Europe. 

The agriculturists desire this earnestly. They will suffer, if 
it is not successful, more than anybody else and longer than anybody 
else through any losses of trade which can possibly occur. The mer- 
chants will charge up the percentage they have to pay for exchange; 
the bankers will make it off their customers; but the farmer whose 
product goes to market and is sold has noone upon whom he can 
throw his losses, Every man in the country who works for wages de- 
sires this great change. ; 

Silver is the money of the people, the common people, not of the spec- 
ulators, not of the wealthy men, not of kings and princes and poten- 
tates. It is the money of the people and has been the money of the 
people so long and so far back in the history of our race as we haveany 
record whatever. 

The common day laborer, who works with his hands and receives his 
pay on Saturday night, knows nothing of your theories of finance and 
economy; he knows nothing of the automatic theory; he never heard 
of Gresham’s law; he never heard of the differences in and 
of those things which are technical to the theory of finance; but he 
knows that when silver dollars are plenty his wages are higher than 
when they are scarce, and he knows when he bears them clinkirig 
in his pocket as he returns to his home on Saturday night that they 
make a music which speaks of food and raiment, cheerful faces, and 
more comfortable surroundings at his hearthstone. He wants this 
money. We ought to give it to him. 

There never was n greater crime perpetrated against the American 
people by L tion—and that is saying a great deal, for I have known 
some most infhmous crimes of that character—than the one which 
robbed them of the value of their silver money. Nature has placed it 
in the earth at a ratio of about 15 or 16 to 1. The men who use 
it and receive their wages and buy their weekly supplies with it are 
in a ratio of about 16 to1 of the rich men who put their money in bank 
and use checks and handle gold. Let us establish that ratio and give 
them this money. 

But we are told that if we increase the value of silver money and 
make it about the ratio of 153 to 1 and make it a legal tender ona 
parity with gold in all respects we shall so stimulate the production 
of silver that the price will go down again and financial ruin will ensue. 

Mr. President, how is money produced? Do you sow a crop of i in 
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the earth? Is it produced like wheat, or tobacco, or cotton? Do you 
sow it broadcast, or do you drill it, ordo you plant it in hills? To talk 
about increasing the value of silver stimulating its production, it seems 
to me, Mr. President, is not much removed from talkingnonsense. If 
making it of equal value with gold or even increasing its value would 
stimulate its production, will someone please tell me why gold, which 
is now more valuable than it has been for fifty years, is constantly de- 
creasing in its production ? 

Why is it that the stimulation will operate to bring out more silver 
than we want if its value is made equal to gold, when, the value ot 

ld now being about 30 per cent. above silver, the product itself is 

lecreasing from year to year? 

It is well enough to look ahead at these things. 

Why, this same royal commission, or a portion of them, gave it as 
their opinion that, if something was not done to increase the value of 
the silver production and to create a parity between it and gold, gold 
would go on appreciating until there would be financial disturbances, 
and the credit of the world would be disturbed by the appreciation of 
its standard just the same way that it is disturbed by the depreciation 
of its standard; and that it was absolutely n to have a bime- 
tallic currency, so that silver in its fluctuations and its uncertainties 
might be supplemented and supported by gold, and that gold in its 
fluctuations and uncertainties might be supplemented by silver. In 
other words, as the commission expressed it, silver was needed to 
broaden the base on which the financial edifice stood, in order to make 
it more secure. 
Mr. President, I may argue myself into opinions which are not well 
founded, as men frequently do when they have the object which is to 
be attained much at heart. I may argue myself into the belief that 
there is no argument on the other side, but at the same time no pro- 
position can be plainer it seems tome. What are we going to do for 
our country? What are we going to do for the agricultural classes, 
whose farms and homesteads are covered with mortgages? What are 
we going to do for the working classes, who are struggling and striving 
to maintain their Where is our country going if we continue 
to restrict silver and that is followed by the eontinued appreciation of 
gold and a reduction of prices in consequence—where are we going to 
land? How are you going to recompense the farmer for the evils he 
has suffered, from the very nature of things, through unequal taxa- 
tion? Or do you really intend to do anything? If not, candor re- 
quires you to say so. 

It is your best policy to say so. My word for it you can not fool him 
much. I do not see how you are to do it now except by giving him 
abundance of money and putting it within his easy reach, and then, 
in the language of the distinguished English financier which I have 
quoted here, wheat, flour, pork, beef, and all the food products that 
are produced in this country will go up, the prices will be increased, 
and the farmer will be enabled to discharge his mortgages, and his home- 
stead once more will be safe. He can then educate his children, and 
he can feel that the Jaws of his country are not unjust to him; that they 
have given him what he has desired, and after long years of patient 
suffering his time bas come at last. 

Let me read once more about the effect that the increased value ot 
silver will have upon the products of the farmer. ‘The only two items, 
or rather the two main items, in which the cheap silver countries of 
the world, India particularly, compete with the United States are wheat 
and cotton, There we not only have to compete against the cheap labor 
of those countries—and we can hardly form aconception of how cheap 
it is—but we have to compete also under the circumstances which are 
produced by the fact that a silver rupee in India will buy just as much 
wheat or cotton as it ever did, and that the English merchant can buy 
the silver rupee in London, or the silver to be converted into the rupee, 
or with which to purchase the rupee, for 30 per cent. discount, and that 
enables every man who has u bushel of wheat in India to be shipped 
from Calcutta to England, to meet the bushel of wheat that comes irom 
Illinois or the plains of the West in the market of London with 30 cents 

the dollar advantage over it, to say nothing now of the cheap labor 
th which it is produced. Here is what Mr. Frewen said on that 
subject: 

Now, it is no longer questioned, even by our monometallists here, that the 
lower the price of silver ſulls the lower must fall the prices of wheat, cotton, and 
Tans thy etd equal up D sliver URANA per quarine e 
eck . — with the bs Fat 2 ike price of whens here will be 24, but 
with the rupee at 1s., then II. us the export price of American wheat, and 
therefore the entire home price, the New York price, has been hammered down 

the fall in silver, and has resulted in the impoverishment of the farmers 

the West to a degree quite piliable, I think farmers west of the Allegha- 
nies have suffered oven more than in England since the monetary revolution 


of fifteen years ago, and it isfor this reason that tho strength ofthe silver party 
isin the Gontral, the Western, and the Southern States, 


Mr. President, it seems to me that those of us who make professions 
of regard for the great agricultural portion of these United States, those 
who constitute nearly 50 per cent. of all its workers, of all those en- 
gaged in labor or gainful occupations, those who furnish seven-eighths 
of those products which constitute our foreign commerce I say if those 
gs who profess any for them and any desire to do something 

them refuse either to take the taxes off their necessaries of life or to 


give them abundant currency, we might well be set down as their abso- 
lute and implacable enemies, as men who will do nothing for them, be- 
cause all the means by which it is sought to ameliorate r condition 
have been rejected by these statesmen. 

I do not know, Mr. President, that I have anything more to say. I 
only desired to make a few brief remarks on this silver question, in 
order that my position might be known to my people, who are deeply 
interested in it, and in the desire that I have to contribute something 
towards this discussion and a proper solution of the question which we 
have been debating. Itis dificult, indeed, to go over this field, which 
has been so carefully swept and gleaned, and add anything worthy of 
consideration; but I am obliged to the Senate for having listened. to 
me with so much attention. 


Samuel Jackson Randall. 
REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM MoADOO, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 14, 1890. 
On the resolutions of respect to the memory of Samuel J. Randall, late a Rep- 
resentative from the Third Congressional district of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. McADOO said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We stand in the shadow of a great name. We pay 
a tribute of honor and respect to an immortal memory. Samuel Jack- 
son Randall, the intense and devoted American, the loyal and loving 
Pennsylvanian, the tribune of the people, the faithful friend, the in- 
vincible leader, the unstained, unscathed, long-tried public servant, 
the proud, self- g man, the humble, trusting Christian, has passed 
from the highest courts of earthly honor to the august temples of 
heavenly glory, from the circles of domestic happiness and affection to 
the unbounded realms of infinite love and eternal felicity. 

It was my good fortune to share the confidence and friendship of Mr. 
Randall from my first appearance here, and thus to get some slight in- 
sight as to his convictions and character. 

Like all men cast in bold, rugged, and heroic mold and destined to 
play chief parts in great events, he was essentially natural, simple, and 
childlike in his intercourse with his friends. That splendid føce, chis- 
eled in strong, classic lines, would melt into tenderness and unaffected 
interest at the prattle ot achild or the warm clasp of a friendly hand; 
and those soulful eyes, which could flash the fire of scorn and determi- 
nation on an enemy, would dim in deep sympathy at the tale of sor- 
row or misfortune. 

Mr. Randall had all the qualities of a leader of men. Placed any- 
where, he would naturally and without effort be looked up to as coun- 
selorand leader. An attractive personality, indomitable courage, great 
prudence, eminently practical, and with intense and immovable con- 
victions, other men came to him as streams seek the sea. I have in 
many cases known men to come here with violent antipathies to his 
ideas on public questions, and yet in the vourse of a few weeks withont 
in any way yielding up their own opinions become his warmest ad- 
mirers and friends. 2 

I have alluded to his qualities of leadership, and I may here re- 
peat what I often said to himself and what I yet believe, that, with his 
foresight, invincible determination, tremendous staying powers, care- 
ful consideration of his followers, faithful attention to details, and in- 
stinctive knowledge of the weak points in an enemy, had he been edu- 
cated to or followed the profession of arms, he wonld in case of war 
have been one of the world’s great soldiers, 

The bent of his mind was concentrative and direct rather than specu- 
lative. One demonstrated fact was of more value to him than all the 
speculations of philosophy. While possessed of a great fund of knowl- 
edge and ripe in his experience with men, he was more a man of action 
than a man of the library. He valued means by their results, On 
what he considered the proven and apparent facts he stood as on arock 
beset by the tempestuous waves of conflicting opinions. From the 
central and main question he made few excursions into the by-paths 
of collateral issues. This did not arise from either timidity, lack of 
mental „or narrowness of vision, but {rom an eminent conserva- 
tism and an intense desire for action that would show results. The 
world to him was a real world, calling for action, vigilance, devotion 
to duty. To know anything was, with him, to know it thoroughly 
to the smallest details. Patiently, laboriously, faithfully, persever- 
ingly he mastered the whole vast enginery of this Government in its 
general scope and in its minutest particulars. His generalship, his tact, 
his patience, his inexhaustiblé knowledge displayed in the passage of a 
great appropriation bill were most remarkable. 

No man knew so well as Mr. Randall when to speak and when to be 
silent, when to reply to criticism, and when, without word from him, 
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to let the House judge for itself as to its merits and fairness, Although 
he was at heart a very proud and sensitive man, he could sit as calmly 
as a sculptured Ajax and defy by his very silence the bitterest and 
most personal attacks, The strong, determined, well chiseled face, 
with its fine expressive eyes, would look sternly, but calmly, into the 
excited countenance of the impassioned critic. But, if he did reply, 
his opponent would long have occasion to remember the occurrence. 
The speech was short, the sentences few, but each word struck home 
like the blow of a sledge-hammer. For the time being, a veritable 
Thor was swinging his huge iron maul, crashing its way with thunder- 
ous noise through opposing obstacles, The man who swings this mon- 
ster mallet can not play with it all day to divert himself, as gentlemen 
of the light sword are wont; in deep impressive silence must he store 
up the prodigious force to send this great irresistible body whirling 
through mid air; patient, too, he must be, deaf to taunts and challenges 
from hosts of ambitious champions, who, in the world’s warrings, play 
their part, no doubt, well, but with whom he can have no quarrel, his 
place and mission being so different from theirs. Many men may man 
the bellows and stir the coals and prepare the iron, but when it is 
heated only Thor himself can rain down these crashing thunder strokes. 

As the term is commonly used Mr. Randall was not an orator, but 
if intense earnestness of manner, terse, vigorous, expressive phrases, 
rugged, direct, positive statement of convictions, constitute eloquence, 
then he never jailed to be eloquent and impressive. I judge that to 
those who always associate graceful and pleasing oratory with Con- 
gressional leadership, he was at first view disappointing, but even to 
them he soon revealed his great and unusual powers and they soon 
felt the all-pervading influence of that strong and forceful person- 
ality. A deep, sincere, aggressively honest nature, voicing in tones 
naturally attractive and pleasant the intensity of its convictions, needed 
little of the arts of rhetoric. He seemed to care little for his manner, 
which wassimple, natural, and elementary, and was concerned wholly 
for the matter. He seemed at times to be limited in his vocabulary, 
and would use two or three times in a short address the phrases which 
he found most expressive. Ido not think this really arose from any 
lack of flow of words, but that he was much averse to using many, 
and seized readily on those that most quickly and fully expressed the 
thought that was in him. He would seize asingle word that conveyed 
his meaning and hurl it like a javelin true to his aim. He was at 
times very happy in his replies, as is well known. 

Mr. Randall's whole course in public and private life was based on 
great fundamental principles which to him represented the substance 
of truth, and to these lines he rigidly and sternly adhered. He was 
not oblivious to criticism, but he lived without and above it, and so long 
as he had the approval of his reason and his conscience it never entered 
his mind to regard it in the slightest. He was always fair and manly 
to his opponents, and fought them in the open field, asking no favors. 
He was withal a master of that strategy which winsin war and politics. 
He frequently followed the tactics of allowing the enemy to exhaust 
himself and then swiltly and overhelmingly crushing him. Nothing 
could divert him from the main purpose he had in view. He wasted 
no energies on minor matters, but made all roads lead to thedesired end. 
It does not follow from this that he rode a hobby or narrowed his sphere 
of action here. On the contrary, he participated in the gereral business 
of the House with rare zeal and fidelity, and when in health wasa most 
faithful attendant in its sessions, sitting calmly erect, vigilant, and self- 

in his accustomed seat. 

He was the best friend of the new member, especially the young man 
coming here for the first time. He was a rare judge of men and 
his friendship never slept, so that unknown to his friends he was con- 
stantly aiding them and studying theirinterest. He was as solicitons 
about the success of his friends, as all who in Congress were honored 
with his friendship can testify, asa mother about her children. To 
them he would write when away from here the kindest letters, in which 
his deep and hearty interest in them was most felicitously expressed, 
aud which always conveyed pointed and practical advice. He was 
never too busy or en to serve his friends, and he would not hesi- 
tate at any time to step into the breach for them. His deep, earnest 
friendship and intense sense of gratitude wereamong his strongest traits. 
His friendship would sacrifice everything but his integrity and con- 
vietions. 

It is a tame phrase to say that he was honest. He was more than 
that: he was not only conventionally honest, but he had enlisted for 
life in a deadly war against dishonesty in all forms. His hest friend 
eould come to him and ask anything, if only his hands were clean, and 
his heart pure, and his purpose honest, but he was justice personified 
to friend and foe when a shadow of impure motives rested on them. 
‘t You must not speak to me about that bill,“ he said sternly toa 
friend who veutured to ask his aid fora pending measure. It is a 
bad bill, and I shall do everything I can to defeat it. He had little 
patience with self-seekers who approached him with fulsome flattery, 
and generally, with due regard to politeness, brought such interviews 
to a speedy termination. He was always willing to give a fair hearing 
to all who approached him, having no regard to person, but hated 
wordy circumlocution and always insisted on getting at the very heart 
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of the matter as soon as possible. He was, on the other band, infinitely 
pas with the honest and inexperienced in distress and needing his 
ai 


He always rose to the occasion. Who can ever forget the passage of 
the bill for the benefit of General Grant, then on hisdying bed? The 
clock ticked the seconds to the dissolution of the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress, Without, great hosts of jubilant citizens awaited the climax 
in @ peaceful revolution in government. Within, clamor and bus- 
tle and confusion on every Then the master hand of Samuel 
Jackson Randall seized the discordant elements and molded them to 
his will, stilled the angry sea of acrimonious debate, and directed the 
waters as he wished. By his skill and sheer force of character he had 
seized this vast enginery, rushing wildly in the confusion of the el 
hours of a Congress preceding the inauguration of a Chief Executive, 
and when political passions and prejudices were fiercest, directed it, 
when every second was precious and big with fate, into executing an 
act pregnant with sentiment and of national and universal importance. 

Mr. Randall was a true friend to the South and its people. He took 
a deep and abiding interest in the growth and development of that sec- 
tion, and nothing so rejoiced him as the phenomenal progress made in 
utilizing its great mineral wealth. I had the honor to accompany him 
in 1885 on a tour through portions of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and it was gratifying to see the esteem and affection entertained 
for him by the citizens of those States. Those who differed with him 
on the economic questions of the day were as enthusiastic and friendly 
as those who agreed with him, for all remembered with deep gratitude 
his noble and successful fight for the people of the South when sec- 
tional passions were still hot and partisan prejudices intense. His 
manly bearing and noble simplicity of manners charmed all who met 
him, and, in return, the continuous ovations of a warm-hearted people 
lingered with him as a sweet memory to his latest moment. I want 
to see these States in the great mineral region of the South outstrip, it 
possible, even my own State of Pennsylvania,’’ was a constant remark 
of his gn that tour. He was always enthusiastic and sanguine as to the 
future of the people of the Southern States and as to their ability and 
patriotism to solve the great questions committed to them, and, in re- 
turn, some of the evidences of their regard tor him were touching in 
the affection they expressed. I well remember how. in the early dawn 
of the morning, at a little station in the mountains of Alabama, a 
horseman rode up to the train, having ridden many miles in the night 
to present to him a great wreath of flowers, made up by the ladies of the 
locality and having attached to it a card expressing the esteem and 
gratitude of the women of the South. Only Omniscience can tell how 
many moments and weary hours of pain were soothed by the conscious- 
ness of the affection in which he was held by his countrymen, nor how 
much the sting of death was removed by the memories of a useful and 
honorable life. 

Of Mr. Randall's home life it is sufficient to say that it was worthy 
of the man. Love, honor, truth, all the domestic virtues, gathered 
around the family board, and his private life in its simplicity and un- 
affectedness recalled the lives of the great fathers of the Republic. To 
his faithful companion, the true and noble woman who had shared his 
sorrows and his joys for so many years, the loving and unselfish wife, 
he was always simple and obedient as a child, and he struggled with 
his latest breath to call by the dearest of terms mother.“ To 
this noble and stricken woman the deep gratitude and sympathy of the 
Republic go forth in no mean measure. The laurel wreaths laid on 
the grave of her husband will outlive many such won in the field of war, 
and his services to his conntry were much greater than those of many 
heroes whose deeds were done under the intoxicating excitement of 
physical conflict in the pursuit of military glory. 

A truer man never sat in the Congress of the United States. Penn- 
sylvania never reared a more loyaland devoted son. Proud of her his- 
tory, faithful to her interests, he rested secure in the love and respect 
of her people, and withal, in the broadest and best sense, he wasa grand 
type of American citizen, knowing no confines or geographical limita- 
tions to his patriotism. In his power and influence, the oak towering 
on the mountain-top above its fellows; in his integrity, the unimpres- 
sionable rock washed by the turbulent waters of the ocean, his char- 
acter and example remain to his countrymen as stimulative to honor- 
able lives, noble deeds, fraternal good feeling, devotion to duty and 
to country. For some time before he withdrew from active duty in 
the House, and while as yet his physical weakness was not generally 
known, he intimated to his nearest friends that he was en in con- 
flict with disease. He entered this last dread conflict for life cheerfully, 
determined, and even sanguine, as was characteristic of him in all con- 
tests. He was, in truth, although not demonstrative of it, deep down 
in his heart, at all times a deeply reverential and, in the best sense, a 
religious man, and his last open confession of his faith was, I believe, 
made in the hope that it might influence his fellow-men. Patiently 
withont a murmur, anxious only for the good he might do, he waited 
cheerfully the summons to pass into the better country.“ Oh, big, 
brave man, thy day’s work so well done. the approaching night found 
thee without fear cheerfully going to thy home in the house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.“ 
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Silver. 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS M. BAYNE, 


e OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 25, 1890. 
The House ha under consideration the bill H. R. 5331, with Senate 
amendments, en “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the 
issue of Treasury notes thercon, and for other purposes — 

Mr. BAYNE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the House will insist upon adhering to the 
bill originally reported by the House Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures which preserves the bullion-redemption feature. I hope 
the House will not agree at all to the Senate amendments. With due 
respect to that body, I think the Senate amendments illustrate simply 
a craze of the day. 

The first section of the Senate substitute authorizes the free coinage 
of silver. The fifthsection, not content with what our mints might do, 
proposes to have the Secretary of the Treasury issue certificates upon 
all the silver that may be offered. At the ratio of 16 grains of silver to 
1 of gold, this will make the United States the dumping-ground for the 
silver of the entire world. 

It is proposa by the Senate of the United States by the bill which 
is now before us to authorize the free coinage of silver at a juncture in 
the history of this world when the two metals have separated more 
widely tban ever before since they have been used as coin. From the 
beginning of the Government up to 1873 there were not over eight 

of standard silver dollars coined by the United States mints. 
Up to that date silver was worth more than gold at the then existing 
ratio of 16 to 1. In 1874 the divergence began against silver, and sil- 
ver became less valuable than gold at the ratio of 1 to 16. That diver- 
gence has increased gradually, though constantly, from that day to this, 
until to-day the difference between the value of the two metals—or it 
was in 1889—is 1 to 22.10. Now, at this period in the history of the 
two metals, when the divergence is greatest, when the silver that would 
go into the dollar is worth but about 72 cents, it is proposed to open 
our mints, and not only our mints to their full capacity, but to permit 
silver bullion to be deposited with the Secretary of the Treasury and 
silver certificates issued for all the silver that may be brought. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Not silver certificates. 

Mr. BAYNE. Well, certificates of deposit on the bullion to the ex- 
tent of the entire silver of the world that may be dumped down upon 
our country at a value of 412} grains of silver to the dollar when these 
412} grains are worth only from 72 to 73 cents. If that is not erazi- 
ness I do not know what craziness is. If that will not eliminate from 
our country the $450,000,000 in gold that are now in circulation either 
by certificates or in substance, then I do not know what will occur in 
the future. If that will not reduce our country to a silver standard 
of value, supplant the gold standard, and give us a fluctuating measure 
of value Ido not know what will occur in the future. 

If that will not disturb all of our commercial relations and reduce 
this country, which can become by virtue of its great wealth and tre- 
mendous resources the gold treasury of the world, if it will not reduce 
it to a parity with the silver countries of the world, such as Mexico, 
Russia, the West Indies, and all of the other silver nations, I do not 
know what will occur in the future. It isas certainly and emphat- 
ically a craze to-day as was the greenback craze in its time, which has 
been abandoned by everybody who has given thought to the subject. 
And, Mr. Speaker, for this great, rich, and powerful nation of ours to 
yield its foremost place among the great commercial nations of the 
world which have their gold standard supplemented and aided by sil- 
ver coinage—I say for this great nation to yield its place among them 
would be no more nor less than financial suicide. 

The first amendment of the Senate reads: 

That from and after the date of the passage of this act the unit of value in the 
United States shall be the dollar, and the same may be coined of 412} grains of 
standard silver, or of 25.8 grains of standard gold; and the said coins shall be 
legal tender for all debts, public and private. That hereafter any owner of sil- 
ver or gold bullion may deposit the same at any mint of the United States to be 

standard or bars for his benefit and without charge; but it 


shall be lawful to refuse any deposit of less value than $100 or any bullion so 
base as to be unsuitable for the operations of the mint. 


That is free co But the capacity of the mints of the United 
States is limited. It is estimated, I believe, that if the mints were 
run to their full capacity they could not coin, perhaps, over fifty mill- 
ion silver dollars a year. So, to give the dumping operation unlimited 
sway, the fifth section was conceived. Listen to the fifth section pro- 
posed by the Senate: 

Src. 5, The owners of bullion deposited for co shall have the option to 


receive coin or its equivalent in the certificates ed for in this act, and such 
bullion shall be subsequently coined. 


By that section the relief and measurably afforded by the 
incapacity of the mints aretakenaway. If that is notan invitation to 


the silver-bullion owners of the world to bring their silver bullion to 
the mints of the United States as fast as they can carry it, Ishould like 
to know what it is. ; 

Now, in the report of the Director of the United States Mint (1890) 
on the production of the precious metals in the United States the ratio 
of silver to gold is shown from 1687 to and including 1872 to have been 
in every year, excepting 1812 and 1813, more valuable than gold on the 
basis of 16 to 1. 

Here is the table: 

[Nors.—From 1687 to 1832 the ratios are taken from Dr. A. Soetbeer 


to 1878 from Pixley and Abell's tables; and from 1879 to 1889 from 
grams from London to the Bureau of the Mint. ] 
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As I have said, from 1790 to 1873 less than 8,000,000 standard sil- 
ver dollars were coined by the United States mints, though coinage 
was free up to that date. 

That was natural enough, for the reason that the silver was the more 
valuable metal at the ratio established by law. 

But in 1874 the situation was changed; not by l tion, not by 
the demonetization act of 1873, but by the inexorable decree of the 
law of commerce. 

The Director of the Mint gives this table in his report as showing the 
ratio of silver to gold: 
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This table shows that in 1874 a divergence in value set in against 
silver, and that divergence has violently increased up to 1890, not- 
withstanding the rehabilitation of the standard silver dollar by the act 
of 1878. : 

It was claimed the act of 1878 would arrest the divergence in value. 
The prognostications of the silver advocates to that effect were positive 
and assuring. They enjoyed the vantage ground of unlimited free 
coinage for such prognostications. They availed themselves of their op- 
portunities, for it cost nothing but the expenditure of an invaluable 
tissue. But the act of 1878 did not arrest, did not even check tempo- 
rarily, the depreciation in the value of silver as compared with gold. 

Now, since those gentlemen have conclusively shown themselves to 
be false prophets, why should anybody accept their declarations in the 
same line and against all reason to-day? 

By the free of silver the United States may temporarily in- 
flate the value of that metal. The inflation, however, would be but 
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temporary. The divergence in value against silver and in favor of gold 
will go on so long as the relative productions of the two metals con- 
tinue as they are now doing. A greater relative production of silver 
would increase the disproportion in value beyond the normal separa- 
tion. 

On the other hand, if vast quantities of gold should be discovered 
and produced and the production of silver should remain constant or 
diminish, silver would appreciate and gold depreciate until a stand- 
ard silver dollar would become more valuable than a gold dollar. This 
would be so because the metal in a silver dollar would be worth more 
than the metal in a gold dollar in the markets of the world. 

But the silver advocates seem to think that the non-admission of sil- 
ver to the United States mints as gold is admitted is the one reason for 
its relative depreciation. They doindeed credit the United States with 
a tremendous influence over the commerce of the world. But the re- 
ply to all that is that, if the fiatof the United States is to work this 
wonderful change, why did not its fiat make greenbacks as good as 
gold? The United States could not do that even within its own ter- 
ritory, as experience has abundantly shown. 

Look at a list of the silver nations of the world: Austria-H 1 
Russia, Mexico, Central America, Hawaii, Argentine Republic, Brazil, 
Chili, Peru, Colombia, Uruguay, Venezuela, Cuba, Hayti, Porto Rico, 
British West Indies, Dutch West Indies, China, India (British), India 
(Dutch), Japan. i 

Now, the assumption is, if the United States will add itself to that 
column, silver will come to a par with gold at the ratio of 16 to 1. Can 
any one conceive of a greater delusion? 

But every other country in the world uses silver to a greater or less 
extent. So silver is used the world over as a money metal. Why, 
therefore, should anybody cherish the hope or expectation that free 
coinage of silver by the United States would work out this arbitrary 
equality ? 

The free-coinage advocates should pause. They want more money. 
They should beware lest they get less than we now have. The free 
coinage of silver, the day it is authorized by law, will drive the $450,- 
000,000 of gold we now have outof circulation. That would be a con- 
traction of the currency which would entail indescribable troubles. It 
would arrest business, disturb values, destroy confidence, impair credits, 
and bring panics and disasters upon our people, who are now enjoying 
a safe, secure, and excellent financial system. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 17, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 10726) making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 1891, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. MORSE said: i 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have listened with interest and pleasure to the ex- 
planation of this bill as given by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
PERKINS], and I have listened with especial interest tothat feature of 
the bill which provides for the education, civilization, and elevation 
in the scale of humanity of these poor dark and benighted sons of the 
forest. It is said of one of the converts of the apostle Eliot, who la- 
bored among the Indians of Massachusetts two hundred and fifty years 
ago: This red man was asked what the Lord Jesus Christ had done 
for him, He put a worm on a leaf, surrounded if with a windrow of 
leaves, set fire to them, and as the flames reached the worm he lifted 
him safely out of the fire with the remark, That's what the gospel 
had done for him.“ Now, I thank God that our former pplicy in re- 

rd to the Indians and our treatment of them is being reversed. It 
is estimated by a good judge that under the policy of fighting and ex- 
terminating the Indians it costs the Government of the United States 
a round million dollars to shoot an Indian. On the low plane of ex- 
pense to the Government and to the tax-payers of the country, how 
much wiser the policy of this bill, as explained by the chairman of 
the committee, that proposes to expend vastly less than one million or 
one thousand or one hundred dollars to an Indian in the attempt to 
civilize and christianize these sons of the forest. 

I have always had a sympathetic feeling towards the Indian since in 
my boyhood I read the reply of an Indian chief to the demand of a 
Government commissioner that he and his tribe should remove to a dis- 
tant reservation. In that speech he pleaded asa reason why he and 
his tribe should not remove that in this valley his fathers had lived 
and died, and here their bones were buried; that here they heard the 


voice of the Great Spirit in the thunder and in the rushing water; they 
had seen His tears in the rain-drops and heard His moans in the sighing 


winds of summer.“ Surely great injustice has been done the Indians 
by the Government of the United States, that has over and over aoe 
broken treaties and disregarded the most binding and solemn obliga- 
tions which a nation could make. Well did this Indian object to sign- 
ing the treaty and say that Writing was the invention of the pale 
faces and gave birth to error and fraud, and The Great Spirit talks, 
but never writes. I believe many an Indian has died of starvation as 
the result of these forced removals; died I say, died with his arrow 
pointing to the bar of God. 

Mr. Chairman, I should not have trespassed on this privilege of the 
House but forthe fact that I did desire to record my approbation and in- 
dorsement of the liberal, wise, and statesmanlike policy of General 
Thomas J. Morgan, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, a soldier and a 
christian gentleman, who has eminent qualifications for the high office 
and responsible duties imposed upon him by the President of the United 
States. I also desire to congratulate this House and the country upon 
the fact that the President of the United States has seen fit to appoint 
as superintendent of Indian schools an eminent citizen of Massachusetts, 
a ripe scholar and a christian statesman, Dr. Daniel Dorchester. He, 
too, has eminent qualifications for the duties to which he is 3 
and I happen to know at this moment while I am speaking be is in the 
far West daring the dangers of hostile Indians and wild beasts, travel - 
ing in discharge of those duties. I also desire to record my hearty ap- 
proval of the Indian schools established in the East for the education 
of Indian youth. Eternity alone will tell the good they have done. 
It was my privilege several years ago to visit the school at Hampton, 
Va., presided over by that christian soldier, General Armstrong. Surely 
the policy of education, civilization, and christianizatibn of the Indian 
as contemplated by this bill is in accordance with the dictates of mo- 
rality, of wise statesmanship, and christian philosophy. There can be 
no question abont the indorsement of this measure by the House and 
by the country. 


Interustioaal Copyright. 
SPEECH 
HON. ASHBEL P. FITCH, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 2, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 6941) to amend Title LX, chapter 3, of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, relating to copyrights. 

Mr, FITCH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The opponents of this bill have assumed to be ly 
horrified that the authors who are in favor of this measure have 
made a combination to present a matter in which they are interested 
for the consideration of the House. 

The gentlemen from Illinois and Kansas in particular, who havo 
always been heard on this floor in advocacy of the most liberal allow- 
ances to the soldiers of the country, rise here one after another and ob- 
ject to the hearing of a respectful protest of the men whose words dur- 
ing the war were at once the inspiration and the reward of patriotism. 

First upon the list of authors who have requested that this! tion 
should baverespectful consideration is the name of Henry Ward er, 
whose services to the Union, in England and in America, were certainly 
as great as those of any of the soldiers whose claims they have over and 
over again advocated on this floor. It seems to me that it comes with 
ill grace from gentlemen who have so strenuously advocated the claims 
of the soldier to object to considering thesentiments of Holmes, of Long- 
fellow, and of Whittier, whose books encsuraged the Northern people 
in their struggle for the Union, every one of whom rendered more serv- 
ice to the cause of liberty than any officer on the retired - list. 

It is but a matter of common gratitude for services rendered that 
such a protest as this should have a respectful hearing. It is but eom- 
mon sense that it should be granted. There is no reason, no principle, 
nor sentiment why the foreign author should not be treated with the 
same respect that is given to the foreign inventor. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PAyson] has with great heat and vehemence ob- 
jected to providing for any recognition of an English author who may 
have written a work like The Virginians or Vanity Fair, but he has no 
word or comment for a similar recognition authorized by law for sixty 
years in this country for the English inventor of any article of com- 
mon use. 

Charles Kingsley well said, ‘‘ Except a living man, there is nothing 
so wonderful as a book;’’ and if seems to me if, without protest, we 
recognize every English or German or French inventor as entitled to 
adequate protection for his work, we should give, at the request of the 
authors to whom we owe so great a debt in this country, the same pro- 
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tection to their brethren in letters. Gratitude forces us to a recogni- 
tion of this request and common sense leads us to grant it. Common 


honesty requires that we should do so, 
Mr. Speaker, it is disgraceſul for it to be urged on this floor thatthe 


Minnesota [Mr. LIND] in his admirable speech, to show that the price 
of gold since 1873 has steadily gone up because of its scarcity and be- 
cause of its being alone used as a standard of measurement, and that 
silver, wheat, corn, and everything else have gone down in the same 


argument of cheapness should override the obligation to pay honestly for | proporti 


whatever we use. The reputation of the Pepublic isat stake. Wealth 
alone or business achievements can not make a nation great. Character 
is more valuable than any other element ina republic, and in this mat- 
ter as in all others the question is not What is cheapest?’ but What 
is right?” 

It is unfortunate that there is so little e offered in this 
debate ſor the friends of the bill to explain its merits and to meet the 
attacks which are made upon it; but it seems to be certain that the 
good sense and honor of our ponie will ultimately succeed over such 
arguments as have been used here; that we shall agree with Mr. Lowell 
that there is something better than a cheap book, and that is a book 
which is honestly come by.” 


The Silver Bill. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN A. ANDERSON, 
z OF KANSAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 7, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R.5381) authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion— 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposition which lies at the base of the silver 
question is simply this, that where you give to an article, either a 
money metal or anything else, a use which it did not before possess, 
you increase the price of that article, its market value, just to the ex- 
tent that the new use creates a new demand for it. The reverse of 
that proposition is also true, that where a metal or other commodity 
has obtained a value because of some specific use, and you take that 
specific use away from it, you thereby diminish the value of the com- 
modity. 

From time immemorial all commercial nations have used both gold 
and silver for money, the reasons being the scarcity of the metals, the 
amount of labor necessary to procure them, their hardness, their duc- 
tility, their glistening color, their indestructibility by fire, water, or 
earth. These are intrinsic properties which adapt the metals to various 
uses. But by law an additional use is conferred upon them by many 
nations, namely, their employment as money. Some nations give to 
gold alone the additional use of being the only standard by which to 
measure commercial values, others give to silver alone this exclusive 
use, and others employ both metals as a compound standard, 

Apart from the intrinsic value of these metals, this statutory value 
is very great, oftentimes greater than the intrinsic value alone. To 
illustrate. Suppose that gold and silver were both demonetized and 
that Congress should fix upon the diamond as a representative and 
standard of money values, To-day the diamond has a given market 
price, but the moment this additional use were made of it its market 
value would increase and largely, because the demand for diamonds 
would increase; men would want them who do not now need them, 
in order to make change or to settle those exchanges that are now 
settled by gold and silver money, and in that manner you would 

tly enhance the value of the diamond. If, however, the diamond 
eon past had that money value, and by legislative enact- 
ment you took it away and made something else money instead of 
the diamond, then you would correspondingly decrease the price of the 
diamond. And in the days of Greece and Rome, when travel was un- 
safe, the diamond was not only used as money, but had a higher price 
than now because of the demand for it created by this use. 

Our nation, Mr. Speaker, from its earliest history and by enactment 
of the Constitution, has used both metals as money. Silver was as 
much a standard of monetary measurement as was gold up to 1873, ai l 
at that time it was worth 3 cents more than gold. In that year, 
by unfortunate legislation, was taken from it its use as a standard of 
measurement, which was exclusively conferred upon the gold dollar. 
So far from having the balance-wheel of the monetary watch made of 
two metals that were affected by temperature in different Seater in 
order that the expansion or contraction of the one might correct that 
of the other, at that time you made the balance of but one metal, gold 
alone, and by so doing enhanced its value, and of course correspondingly 
decreased the price of the silver because taking from silver a use and 
value greater than itsintrinsic value. I shall embody in my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, some statistics given yesterday by the gentleman from 


on. 

The following table, prepared by Dr. Soetbeer, the highest authority, 
shows that the production of gold is decreasing, and theretore that its 
purchasing power is increasing. It gives the average annual production 
of gold in the world in five-year periods: 


Period. 


SSS888888 


Mr. LIND says: 


Its consumption in the arts is increasing. 
ceeded $60,000,000 in 1885. The Director of the United States Mint, in 1888, said: 


Dr. Soetbeer calculated that it ex- 


The total consumption of the precious metals in the industrial arts, accord- 
ing tothe statements furnished the bureau, has been very much larger during 
the year than in preceding years, both in gold and silver, 

“The aggregate employment of the 3 metals in the arts during the 
calendar year of 1858 may be placed at $16,500,000 gold and $8,100,000 silver (coin- 
age value), against estimated employment for the calendar year 1887 of $14,- 
600,000 gold and $5,280,000 silver. 


Mr. LIxp tersely shows the extent and effect of the conspiracy to 
demonetize silver, as follows: 


But not satisfied with this natural advantage, the creditor classes of Euro 
und of this country conspired to enhance the value of their bondsand securities 
by a system of class legislation which has no parallel in the annals of history. 
Sliver and gold had always been money, each dividing with the other the bur- 
d.n of measuring the values and carrying on the business of the civilized world 
at the ratio in Europe of 15¢ of silver to lof gold, and hereof 16to l. In quan- 
tity there was about $39 of silver to $31 of gold (in 1871), If silver could be de- 
throned the creditor classes and those having fixed incomes would reap the 
benefit of the increased value of gold. England, the great creditor, actuated by 
her greed, advocated demonetization of silver, Germany, flushed with pride 
and with the thousands of millions of gold wrung from France, listened to the 
siren, made gold her sole standard of value, commenced to cal! in and sell her 
silver, and finally demonetized it in 1873; 3,552,000 kilograms of German silver, 
worth about $42 per kilogram, having been robbed of its prerogative, was thrown 
upon the market asa commodity. Its gold price commenced to fall. A hue 
and cry against silver was inaugurated. In this country it was taken up by 
the organs of the bondholders, By means of a pretended codification of our 
coinage laws the authority for coining the silver dollar was repealed. Congress 
was captured by stealth, and President Grant is said to have stated that his sig- 
nature to the act was obtained by misrepresentation. This happened in 1873. 
The following year France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland limited their coin- 
age of silver, and in 1878 el their mints to that metal. Like action was 
taken by the Scandinavian countries in 1876, A scramble for gold ensued. in 
which every expedient to obtain and to keep it was resorted to. The German 
Government banks made loans for nominal rates of interest conditioned on 
their repayment in foreign gold, The reign of Mammon had been inaugurated. 
Gold rose in price from day to day, andali other commodities, when measured 
by it. fell. In March, 1879, Mr. Disraeli said: 

All this time the produce of the gold mines of Australia and California has 
been regularly diminishing, and the consequence is that * the amount 
of the carers. iteelf is yearly diminishing until a state of affairs has been 
brought about by gold production exactly the reverse of that which it produced 
at first. Gold is every day appreciating in value, and as it app: tes the 
lower become prices,” 

This was true in 1879, and isa terrible reality to-day. Does any one doubt 
the eftect on prices of these monetary changes by the principal nations of the 
world? While the burden has failen the most heavily on the farmer, other 
classes have suffered as well. All values have shrunk nearly one-third, except 
debt and taxes. By reference to the table it will be seen that the wheat crop of 
1874 was worth $141,398,655.60; that of last year, though a third larger, was only 
wor h 810,031,320. The national debt on July 1, 1874, according to the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury (less the cash in the Treasury), was $2,143,083,- 
241.16, Since that time and up to July 1, 1888, we had paid some $1,500,000,- 
000 in principal and interest, leaving the balance then due of $1,087,930,703.87. 
In 1874 it would have taken 1,603,454,403 bushels of wheat to pay the debt, and 
in 1888, 1,212,854,772. Stocks of merchandise have shrunk without being sold. 
Astock carried over a season has suffered more from a fall in prices than from 
moths or shelf- wear. 


While gold has thus gone up in value, as compared with all other 
articles of commerce, silver has maintained about the same relation to 
them. Thetableannually published by the Economist gives the whole- 
sale prices ot twenty-two of the principal articles on the London mar- 
ket, and compares them with the average prices for the same articles 
during the five years 184550, the latter being graded as 100. In 1873 
these articles were 34 cents higher than in 1845~’50, or 134. 

Mr. Lind says: 


I have thus far spoken of the change in the relative value of the two metals 
as an appreciation or rise in the value of gold. I believe this to be correct. Or- 
dinarily we speak of silver as having depreciated or fallen. We have been led 
into this habit by the gold advocates, who neglect no opportunity to speak of 
silver as dep and the silver dollar as “dishonest.” Neither is true. 
Comparing the two metals only, each with the other, Bly shows a greater 
dimevenes PAWON them than 8 Of this difference it ia just as fair to 
say that gold has appreciated as it is to say that silver has fallen. To ascertain 
the truth let us compare silver to the index numbers given above. The Secre- 
2 the Treasury gives the following table of the value of silver since 1878 
in annual report, I have added the Economist's index number: 
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price of silver in London each fiscal year, 1873-1889, and value of an ounce 
at par of exchange, with decline expressed in percentages in each year 


From this it will be seen that silver has not only maintained its relative value 
as compared to commodities, but it has actually appreciated. In other words, 
an ounce of silver will buy more of the necessaries of life, more of any kind of 

roperty, to-day than it would in 1873. And the silver dollar, instead of being 
8 will pay a debt, buy as many things, and carries as many cents as 


the dollar in gold. The only trouble that most of us ever have with it js “the 
getting of it.” 

The following table shows that the fall in the price of wheat has 
kept step with the rise in gold, and has not been occasioned by over- 
production: 

Table showing the population, wheat product, and export price of wheat 
during the years named. 


Average 
Popula- Wheat 
Year, f export 
tion. product. price. 
Bushels. 
41,676,000 | 281, 254,700 $1. 312 
42,795,000 | 309, 102,700 7.22 1.428 
43,919,000 | 292, 136,000 6.65 1,124 
. 135, 000 856. 6.41 1.242 
„| 46,351,000 | 364,194,146 7.71 1. 109 
47,595,000 | 420, 122, 400 8.83 1,338 
48, 863,000 | 448,756,630 9.19 1.068 
50, 155,783 | 498,549, 868 9.94 1.245 
61, 462, 000 280, 7.43 1.114 
| 52,799,000 | 504, 185, 470 9.55 1.15 
«| 54,163,000 | 421,086, 160 7.77 1.127 
. | 55,554,000 | 512,765,000 9.23 1,066 
57. 088, 000 357,112, 6.25 .862 
58, 420,000 | 457,218,000 8.00 -870 
60,018,000 | 456,329, 7.60 . 890 
61,521,000 | 415,868,000 6.76 , 853 
64, 554, 000 , 560, 7.77 -897 


S. G. BROCK, Chief of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, March 12, 1890. 


Wheat crop of the world. 


Bushels, Year. Bushels, 

111,000, 2. 203, 000, 000 
025,000, 2, 095, 000, 000 
2-2, 000, -| 2,055, 000, 000 
054, 000, 2, 188, 000, 000 


Mr. LIND farther says: 


The table of domestic production shows that our wheat crop in 1882 was 
nearly 2 bushels per capita larger than in 1887, and the crop of the world nearly 
100,000,000 of bushels greater, and still the export price in the former year was 
11.24 and in the latter only 89 cents per bushel. ne 3 

The price of an article, I take it. is the amount of money that it will exchange 
for. e price of a bushel of wheat is the amonnt of money it will buy in the 
market, Asstated before, a bushel of wheat will buy as many articlesof other 
commodities as it did prior to 1873. But it will not buy as much gold, and gold, 
strictly speaking, is the only money of Europe and of this country at the pres- 
ent time. Gold isthe standard of value. If we consider wheat the standard, 
its value (as compared to commodities other than gold) has varied but little, 
while the price of gold has risen enormously. In 1873a bushel of wheat would 
buy 33.41 grains of gold: in 1889, only 20.89 grains. 

Ifa difference like this should suddenly spring up and continue to increase 
between the relative value of wheat and some other commodity, say oranges, 
we in Minnesota would naturally surmise that the orange crop in California 
was short or that the market for California oranges had increased faster than 
the demand for wheat, or both. Perhaps this is the trouble with gold? It 
seems very reasonable that if gold has become scarcer, both in point of quan- 
tity and relatively for the amount of work that it has to perform, and that the 
demand for it has in „it should rise in price in comparison to wheat and 
other commodities which have not been so affected, the same as the oranges. 


So much for the points made by Mr. LIND. 


Mr. Speaker, the proposition now presented to us is this: Shall we 
restore to silver the use that we took from it? Shall we give to the 
Government the power to make this again a standard of monetary 
measurement? If we do we depreciate gold just to the extent that we 
deprive it of its exclusive use as a standard of measurement, and just 
to the extent that its value is enhanced by that use, and silver will 
have an addéd value, because it again becomes a standard. 

What will be the effect of this legislation upon the masses of the people? 
Let usconsiderthat fora moment. Clearly the effect willand must be 
to increase the price of every bushel of corn, every pound of cotton, 
every bushel of wheat, every day’s labor that is performed in the country; 
you will increase the prices on all our products and labor to an extent 
that no man can compute. And who will be affected injuriously? 
Will it be the laboring masses of the people; will it be the farmers of 
the country? No; it will be the men who to-day have money to lend. 
They are exactly the men who are fighting this proposition. They say, 
Here is a silver lobby. Yes; so there is. They say, This is for the ben- 
efit of bonanza kings. So it is; I admit all that, and, further, that 
the producers of silver will be permanently benefited. But here is also 
the Wall street lobby. Wall street exercises a power that is felt all over 
the country; and Wall street is always with the House of Represent- 
8 and a good deal more than always with the Senate. [Laugh- 
ter. 

But so far as these two interests and their mighty lobbies are con- 
cerned it is the old story of the skillet calling the gridiron black, I 
care nothing for either of them; and in spite of both of them take the 
higher ground that by giving silver parity of coinage with gold, by re- 
storing its use as a standard of measure you will give every man who 
hasanything to sell relief from existing depression, and enlarged prices, 
far better than you can in any other way; and that the only man in- 
jurionsly affected will be the lender of money. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is not an issue between the Democratic party and 
the Republican party, and the vote both here and in the Senate will 
prove the fact. It is an issue between the Eastand the West; between 
communities which have money to lend and those which borrow money. 
And no intensity of asseveration can make ita purely party issue. Let 
me briefly consider some of the provisions of the bill. 

My first objection is that it treats silver precisely and solely as a 
commodity, such as iron or potatoes. So does the present law. The 
only authority given by the bill is thatof merely purchasing silver, no 
other authority. There is nowhere in the bill any authorization or re- 
quirement that the Secretary of the Treasury shall coin silver. In 
section 3 is a provision— 

That the Secretary of the Treasury shall coin— 

What? The silver that he buys? Oh, no; but— 
such portion of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act as 
may be necessary— 

Mark the words— 
as may be necessary to provide for the redemption of the silver notes therein 
provided for. 

And that very limitation prevents him from coining for any other 

urpose. ‘ 

x Now, what would be the demand for the redemption of these Treas- 
ury notes? Who would take a single one of them to the Treasury and 
ask forits redemption? You pile up fifty millions of purchased bullion 
this year, filty millions next year, fifty millions the next year, and the 
next year fifty millions 200, 000, 000 piled up in the Treasury—and 
nobody wants to have a note redeemed. The processof piling up goes 
on, and if anybody should ask to have a note redeemed the Secretary 
of the Treasury could redeem it in coin; that is, gold. He need not 
coin a single dollar in silver for years to come, and then we will be 
met with the proposition, should this bill become a law, that thereare 
$200,000,000 of bullion lying in the Treasury, that it is useless, and 
what are we to do with it? Certificates are out and can not be called 
in; more bullion is piling up and more certificates are going out; and 
then you will come to the point that is made to-day, namely, that we 
must ahandon silver and must continue the exclusive use of gold as a 
monetary standard. 

There is the fact in regard to the bill; and, in addition, it specifically 
repeals the only provision on the statute-book requiring the coinage of 
the silver dollar. I want to call the attention of gentleman to that. 

Here it is, in section 7: 

That so much of the act of February, etc., as requires the monthly purchase— 

Now, if they had stopped there it would have been all right— 
as requires the monthly purchase and coinage into silver dollars * is 
hereby repealed. 

So, gentlemen, the bill does this: It continues to treat silver simply 
as a commodity, and not asa money metal. it demonetizes silver; it 
repeals the only requirement for coinage; and it permits the Secretary 
of the Treasury, at his discretion, to redeem those certificates on the 
demand of the holder, in bullion, and that iswhat would be done four 
years hence with your two hundred millions of bullion, very likely. 
They would say: There is gold coin enough; we have silver dollars 
enongh; we s'e at the expense of building Treasury vaults, and now 
let us get clear of this accumulation; let us call in a lot of these Treas- 
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ury notes and dispose of the bullion. Now, gentlemen, Isimply can 
will not vote to demonetize silver [applause] and shall vote 
I am putting the issue upon the broad basis that the 


a monopolistic standard, but that there shall be a dual standard; that 
no part of that dual standard shall be treated asa commodity, but that 
there shall bea compound standard of measure made of both gold and 
silver. And when gentlemen speak of themselves as being silver 
men,” and say that they do not want either gold or silver but 
that they want both, only that silver must be bought as a commodity 
by the standard alone, I can see them going around with a little 
rule and not only measuring the silver by it, but vociferat- 

that it is a full yard long, unmindful of the fact that their gold 
rule depends for its length on the demand and supply of gold and un- 
mindful of the fact that the production of gold is ing and has 
decreased for years, Your alleged yard-stick is getting shorter and 
shorter. The men who have the gold are gettiug richer and richer and 
the laboring man and the farmer are getting lower and lower prices. 
Now, I want you to take a yard-stick that is not subject to such shrink- 
age, one made of silver and gold, 36 inches long; an American dollar 
worth 100 cents, instead of a gold dollar worth 128 cents, but called 

only 100 cents. 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL M. ROBERTSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 21, 1890. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. ROBERTSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Republican party has deprived itself of its 
slogan of attack on the Democratic party by its support of this McKin- 
ley bill, During the last campaign they arraigned this side of the 
House before the bar of public opinion as advocates of free trade. This 
was their shibboleth. They proclaimed it vociferously upon the stump 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Their denunciations of free trade 
served as a cloak to hide the real issue, and under the shadows of their 
dark deception they succeeded in duping the American people and in 
capturing the executive and legislative branches of this Government. 

But, Mr. Chairman, they appear again in the arena; clothed in the 
garb of the free-trader and using the weapon of their antagonists with 
greater skill, they propose a free-list 200 per cent. greater than that 
proposed in the Mills bill as a means of reducing the revenues. 

The free-list of the bill drawn by a Democratic majority and passed 
by this House in the Fiftieth Congress a reduction of only 
about $20,000,000, while the total reduction proposed from all sources 
was about $75,000,000. The free-list, therefore, was about 26 per cent. 
of the total proposed reduction. This (the McKinley) bill proposes a 
total reduction of $71,264,414.41; of this amount $60,936,536.35 comes 
from the free-list, or in other words, the free-list is about 86 per cent. 
of the total reduction proposed in this bill. 

If the Mills bill, carrying a free-list of 26 per cent. of the total re- 
duction proposed, was a free-trade measure, what in the name of con- 
science and easy logic is the McKinley bill, carrying, as it does, a free- 
list of 86 per cent.? 

But this 86 per cent. represents no relief to the people, and though 
it may a tly show without further examination of the principles 
under sa «sees majority are proceeding a wonderful increase of the 
free-list, yet it is, when examined even casually, as false in doctrine 
and as true to sectionalism as are all the professions of its advocates. 
Upon this list are found acorns, beeswax, braids, bristles, chicory-root, 
coal-tar, dandelion-root, currants, dates, grass, grease, hair (human), 
ore (nickel), red earth, sand, tar and pitch of wood, tobacco-stems, 
turpentine, brier root, and paintings in oil or water colors, and statuary 
for nn ae of the rich, a few chemicals, and sugar below No. 16 Dutch 
standard. 

This free-list as taken from this bill professes to relieve the people of 
about 860, 000, 000 of taxes. Nearly fifty-six millions is contributed by 
sugar, while the remaining four millions is gained by relieving the people 
of the onerous taxes on such necessaries of life as acorns, hair, sand, etc. 
Fifty-six millions from sugar is obtained by crushing an industry 
which now exists in the South almost exclusively, while, at the same 
time, grades uced by the refiner are still protected by a sufficient 
duty to enable the continuance of trusts and combinations to control 
the price to the consumer, 

One industry of all those in this country is proposed for annihila- 


the products of nearly every other industry has 
has in many instances reached the enormous ad 


tion. The tariff spon 
been raised until it 

valorem rateof 100 to 150 percent. By reference to the wool and woolen 
schedule the truth of this assertion is apparent. Unwashed wool is 
increased from 35 to 54.10 per cent.; washed wool, from 52 to 65 per 


cent. 


Unwashed wool, second class. 61.52 
Scoured Wool . on 49.47 
Woolenand worsted yarn 123.8 
Woolen cloths and knit fabrics and all manufactures of 

every description made wholly or in part of wool...,..... 147 
Blankets and woolen hats and flannels 110. 84 
Women and children's dress goods.... 92 


These increased rates must of necessity increase the price to the con- 
sumer. - 

Is it possible, Mr. Chairman, that it is necessary to increase th 
duties on these articles produced in this country in order to save these 
industries, e as they have been for twenty-five years by a 
tariff levied for war purposes? Will gentlemen admit that these 
industries are growing weaker each year and that itis necessary to con- 
tinually increase the duties in order that they may prosper? Are these 
industries still infants? The increased duties pro in these sched- 
ules are answers to these questions. They have n protected for a 
great number of years, and yet they are unable to prosper if we are to 
account for the reason for these increased duties. 

It has been stated by many advocates of free sugar, who are high 
protectionists in other industries, that, though the sugar industry has 
been protected by a high rate of duty for a number of years, under the 
most propitious circumstances it is impossible te produce a quantity 
sufficient for home consumption, and for that reason the sugar-planter 
and manufacturer should be deprived of that protection which advo- 
cates of this bill willingly accord to other industries, 

This argument, if good at all, can not be applied at this time. The 
great possibilities now open to the West in the production of beet and 
sorghum sugar, coupled with the extended territory in which sugar from 
cano is now being produced in Texas and Florida, with the improved 
mechanical appliances used in the manufacture of sugar in Louisiana, 
are proofs evident of the grand possibilities in store for the future devel- 
opment of sugar production. 

The progress possible in this industry has for years been greatly re- 
tarded by the continued agitation of the tariſf question. Capital, timid 
as it is, has with difficulty been induced to any great extent to enter 
into this otherwise productive field. 

The sugar industry is no longer confined to Louisiana; it is becom- 
ing rapidly national in itscharacter. Its development is watched with 
great anxiety by the industries of the East and North, and fearing the 
development of the child into a powerful giant they are determined to 
crush it in its swaddling clothes. 

This is the real reason for this attack on sugar. 

To treat the industry as it is proposed in this bill is a direct violation 
of the platform of the Republican party, by that They say that 
they have the verdict of the people on the principles of their bill, yet 
they told the people that no part of the protective system should be dis- 
turbed, even if it were necessary to repeal the entire internal-revenue 
tax. In face of this very declaration they propose to put sugar on the 
free-list and to reduce the internal-revenue taxes only ten millions. 

What has become of the twenty-four-million reduction from the inter- 
nal revenues of the last proposed Senate tariff bill? They went before the 
country on this bill; did not the people by this same verdict indorse 
it? Why, then, dothey not still adhere to their determination to make 
a proper reduction from the internal taxes? They accused the Demo- 
crats last year of being unwilling to reduce the surplus by reduction 
from this source, and yet it is a known fact that the Democratic meas- 
ure of the last Congress proposed a reduction from the internal taxes 
of more than twenty-four millions. Why is it now that they practi- 
cally avoid the question of internal reduction? Is it for the purpose 
of willfully destroying an industry which has grown up under a pro- 
tective tariff as old as the tariff itself? 

The excuse given by the advocates of this measure for increasing the 
duties on imports is that wages of the laboring man will be correspond- 
ingly increased; yet they destroy the avocation of nearly 500,000 peo- 
ple at one fell swoop by placing sugar on the free-list. If protection 
is proper for the Northern and Eastern laborer, why is it not for the 
people of Louisiana. Kansas, Nebraska, and California who are en- 
gaged in the production of sugar? 

Mr. Chairman, sugar is the only really agricultural product protected 
by the tariff, and yet it is made to suffer practically the entire reduction 
proposed. This is the only agricultural product of great importance 
which is not exported, and is therefore the only one to which the pro- 
tective-tariff theory is applicable. F 

The tariff proposed by this bill upon corn, wheat, ete., is like every 
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advanced by this Republican in the interest of 
the It is the lulling to sleep by the wings of the vampire that 
their blood may be more easily sucked by the manufacturer and mo- 


It is an attempt to obtain their acquiescence to the robbery concealed 
bill by mustering them into the band of protection with no 
hope of the farmer in his new rôle to a share of the booty. Like the 
invited guest at the feast of the lion, the farmer will find the prey de- 
voured before his very eyes and his gnawing hunger increased as the 
choicest morsels disappear in the powerful jaws of his hospitable host. 
But the sugar-planter is told that the people of this country shall be 
taxed in order to pay him a bounty of 2 cents a pound on all the sugar 
produces. Is not this an admission that this ee is worthy of 
on? If so, why change the principle? And if the principle is 
changed, why is sugar to be the favored article? Why not pay the 
farmer a bounty on cotton, corn, wheat, and rye? 


g 


such a bounty, but what became of it? If we take this bounty as a 
ent we must take its repeal as a precedent also; and, in doing 
this, what faith can be placed in the continuance of the law making 
appropriation to pay it? This whipping the devil around the stump 
in this preten desire to protect sugar by such a proposition is so 
apparently insincere that no sane man interested in it has yet con- 
sented to accept it, ot a in the face of a threatened reduction which 
would result in serio’ y crippling the industry. [Applause.] 
I am opposed to this bounty, first, because I believe there is no con- 
stitutional warrant for it; second, because it is not possible to make it 
ent; the American people will not submit to it; third, becanse 
coupled with it is a proposition to place sugar on the free-list, and thus 
destroy ultimately an industry which gives employment to a great 
number of the people of my State of the district I, t; 
fourth, because the iniquitous, inquisitorial provisions of the internal- 
revenue laws are to be resorted to to ascertain the quantity of sugar 
produced in order to regulate the amount of bounty to. be pai of 
which tends to extend the power of the Government d y over the 
private concerns of the people and establishes a system of espionage 
on the part of the General Government which can not be less destructive 
of our governmental polity than the use of Federal power at the polls. 
Thomas Benton said in his report on a bill proposing to repeal the 
fishing bounties, made in the Senate in 1840, that - 4 


beyond protec daties, be- 
of duties, iaer paraa e 


for the benefit of the few which the contributions of the many had placed there 
for the support of the Government. x 
Mr. Chairman, I am K to the bounty ſor the further reason 
that it will encourage duplicity, corruption, and fraud. We must 
judge it by the experience of the past. One of the strongest arguments 
made against the fishing bounties by Senator Clay, of Alabama, in 1860, 
was the report of the Secretary of the Treasury upon this very question. 
The Secretary in his report to Congress, speaking of the manner in 
which the law had been violated by those claiming the bounty, says: 
Under this state of things an important question of expediency, as well as 
morality arises, since these laws, instead of furn: encouragement for 
seamen, mainly encourage the commission of multiplied perjuries and tend to 
the demoralization of a — 1 class of the community. Several indictments for 
ury committed in making these proofs have been tried within two or 
n 8 in acquittal, it being found in some 


ree years, which have gone 


‘i f 
Bect 8 country d ot im possible, to convict for perjury on false 
It is scarcely possible to that time has in any manner so edu- 


cated the people that there will not be a recurrence of the same condi- 
tions under like circumstances. 

Human nature is the same now as it was then. It is to be hoped, 
should this bill become a law, that the people who would receive 
bounties under it can escape arraignment on charges of perjury and 
immorality, which under similar conditions were made by high offi- 
cials against the people of New England, who were charged under a 
like provision of law with perjury, immorality, and evasion. 

Schedule E of the bill provides that— 


br a bond in a penalty, and with sureties to be a; 
o falt 


bond hereinbefore provided for, shall issue to the applicant a license to pro- 
duce sugar from sorghum, beets, or su; grown in the United States at 
the place and with the mach and by the methods described in the applica- 


tion; but said license shall not extend beyond one year from the date thereof, 
> $ * . * e * 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the — wo 
the Treasury, shall time to time all rules and 
for the manufacture of sugar from sorghum, F in the 
United States, and shall, under the direction of th of Treasury, 
exercise supervision and inspection of the manufacture thereof. 

Mr. Chairman, when the sugar-producer upon his farm finds that he 
is in the clutches of the law, that his private affairs are to be invaded 
by an officer of the General Government, that a bond will be required 
of him to follow tlre avocation which he hasfor years followed untram- 
meled and free, that he is forced to obtain a license for tilling the soil 
and to adopt methods prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenne with the approval of the 3 the Treasury in the con- 
duct of his private concerns, he may well exclaim when he receives 


his bounty: 
Thou arta gilded, but a bitter pill, 
Of varied, great, and complicated ill. 

The payment ofthis bounty is confined to producers of sugar testi 
85° by the polariscope. This is a palpable injustice, because the high 
polariscopic test of 85° virtually deprives the small farmer producing 
sugar by his little mill and in the ordinary evaporation of any protec- 
tion either by bounty or duty. The ordinary grade of sugar produced 
in this 55 tests ten or fifteen degrees lower than the minimum fixed 
in the bill. 

Why should these people producing sugar on a small scale be made 
to suffer while the more fortunate and larger producer receives his 
bounty of 2 cents a pound? 

If 2 cents a pound is considered too large a bounty for these grades 
would it not be just and fair to lower the bounty, say, to 11 cents per 
pound on all sugar testing below 80 degrees and above 70 d by the 
polariscope. This is a fair and equitable proposition if the bounty pro- 
vision prevails as is provided in this bill. 

This is another stone given by the advocates of this bill to the 
farmer when he has asked for bread. Where do you propose tostop? 
You have forced sugar on the free-list and have increased the duties 
enormously on cotton-ties and tin-plate. This duty on tin-plate is 
indefensible under the argument tor the abolition of the sugar duties. 
There is no tin-plate produced in this country, while there was imported 
last year about 360,000 tons. The pig-tin used in making tin-plate 
has not yet been successfully produced from our mines. 

Itis probable from the tes timony given before the Committee on 
Ways and Means that years will elapse before the tin mines of the 
Black Hills can be developed, and it is doubtful even in the devel: 
ment of these mines whether sufficient tin can be produced to 3 
the home consumption. The canning industries en in putting up 
canned goods have universally protested against the increased duties 
on tin-plate, from which cans are made, stating as their reason for 
protest that it will increase the cost of these goods to the people. 

It was shown clearly to the committee in the investigation of this 
tin-plate question that it was an industry that did not even exist in 
the United States, that at present little or no capital is invested in it, 
and thatitaffords employment to none of our people. In the testimony 
of those who desired the increased duties to inaugurate the industry 
it was stated that in future years it might, under propitious circum- 
stances, give employment to about five hundred thousand people— 
when, nobody knows. 

The ostensible object of any tariff billshould be to reduce taxation, 
to prevent a surplus, and to relieve the e from unn taxes. 
This hasbeen proclaimed in the platform of each political party to be its 
desire. If the object to be accomplished is to reduce taxation this tax 
on tin-plate can not be sustained. If the object to be attained is pro- 
tection to American industries this tax on tin-plate is wholly out of the 
question, because the industry does not even exist. 

Under no theory, therefore, Mr. Chairman, is this tax justified or 
defensible, particularly when it is necessary to crush another industry 
already existing, now giving employment to more than five hundred 
thousand people in order to establish it, and to increase the price of 
the household utensils in every poor man’s family in the country to 
enrich two or three men in Pennsylvania for whose benefit this in- 
creased tax is evidently proposed. A 

Eastern capital which has been produced and accumulated in the 
hands of a few men by this protective system not only controls the sen- 
timent of the East upon all questions of national legislation, butit has 
entangled the farmers of the West, deeply mortgaged and oppressed as 
appears from their own statements, until they, too, in obedience to the 
dictates of this same power, bow before the foot of the throne upon 
which sits the monopolistic manufacturer grown plutocratic by the un- 
just burdens of exorbitant taxes, and vote to perpetuate a system which 
inwardly they must condemn and despise as unwarranted by any con- 
stitutional provision or any existing condition. 

But, Mr. Chairman, a new era is beginning to dawn. The farmers 
of this great country are awaking from the sleep of Endymion, and, 
however extreme their declarations may seem, they are the clarion notes 
of regeneration. 

Mr. Chairman, for two or three years past the people engaged in 
raising cotton have been at the mercy of combinations and trusts of 
every conceivabledescription. Jute cotton ing by reason ofa tariff 
of 1} and 2 cents per yard has been the fruitful subject of one of the 
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trusts, by the existence of which the price per yard has been increased 
100 per cent. Manfully have the farmersof the ee , States 
ce 8 7 5 monopoly which has its existence through this tariff. 

I hoped that relief would be given them by a proper reduction 
of the on cotton bagging, but what is the result under this bill? 
The tariff on bagging worth 6 cents (imported) has been increased from 
1.5 to 1,6cents per yard, while that worth 7 cents (imported) has been 
reduced only four-tenths of a cent, leaving still a tariff under which 
this monster trust can flourish and grind the people. 

The present tariff on iron cotton-ties is about 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. The small margin given by this duty, combined with other 
causes, has prevented so far the formation of trusts to control their price 
to the farmer. This was well, and probably the farmer could without 
much complaint submit to the tax, but as a representative of a large 
number of farmers engaged in producing cotton I must enter my ear- 
nest protest against this schedule in this bill proposing to increase the 
duty on ties irom 35 to 104 per cent, ad valorem. 

Should this bill pass, the importation of ties will be completely checked, 
trusts in the production of them encouraged and invited, and the price 
increased from 100 to 150 per cent. over the present cost. In this in- 
crease the people of my State and the entire South are to be taxed be- 
yond measure and endurance to benefit the manufacturers in one or 
two districts of Ohio,and yet the honorable chairman of the committeein 
charge of this bill has the temerity to say that it is not a sectional 
measure, 

What is the necessity of the increase? It is stated as a reason that 
the present price of cotton-ties is so low that the manufacturers in 
America can not compete with those in England. It is admitted that 
by increasing the tariff the price will be increased sufficiently to render 
the manufacture of ties profitable to tue Ohio capitalist. He will 

w rich; there is little doubt of that; but the tax which enriches 

im is forced as a tribute from the toiling farmer of the South, who is 
the exclusive consumer. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposed increase is in harmony with the avowed 
33 underlying this bill. The Democratic party proposes to re- 

uce the tariff on imports, to reduce taxes,and at the same time reduce 
the price on the necessaries of life, having due regard to existing con- 
ditions of trade, but at the same time giving relief to the people and 
obviating the necessity of extravagance in appropriations as a means 
of keeping our money in circulation by thus preventing its accumula- 
tion in the Treasury. By reducing the tax on imports and by a proper 
revision of internal taxes, relief will come to the people and prices will 
be lowered on all they consume. The principles which underlie this 
bill check imports by increasing the duties, and at the same time, as a 
dts sequence, reduce the income of the Government from customs 

es. 


Gentlemen who advocate this theory of reduction seem to forget the 
fact that the great másses of the ple obtain no relief through it, 
They seem to forget that nnder theory the farmers of the West are 
burning their corn for fuel, while they will be forced, under this bill, 
to pay a still higher price for the coat which shields them from the cold, 
by the higher taxes proposed on woolen goods and blankets. 

Let us hope, Mr. 8 that this mad career may soon have an 
end, that the masses of the people may at length be aroused from their 
lethargy, and that the monopolist and plutocrat, now dictating our leg- 
islation, may bend a suppliant knee before the patriotic power of the 
American people. 


Silver. 
SPEECH 
WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 6, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R.5381) authorizing the 
e of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During the progress of this debate on the silver ques- 
tion it has been asserted by a very distinguished gentleman promi- 
nently identified with Congress for many years and who was a mem- 
ber of the Senate when the bill was passed striking the silver dollar 
from our coinage that there is no evidence that the act of the 12th of 
February, 1873, was either a covert and underhanded measure or di- 
rectly designed to benefit a small class at the expense of the great mass 
of our people. I wish, sir, having participated somewhat in the events 
which led to the passage of that bill in the House, that I could, for 

_ the credit and honor ot our legislation, reach the same conclusion; but 
the facts, to my mind, do not justify so favorable a judgment. 

I remember distinctly what transpired in the House when the bill was 


passed, and I have before me the record of the proceedings of the House 
when that bill was passed, and Iam forced to the conclusion that it was 
intended to be passed and was passed without the House understand: 
its purport and effect. Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, a distinguish 
tleman of that State and a leading banker of the city of Boston, 
rted from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measuresa 
bill to the House on the subject of reorganizing the mints of the United 
States. Alterward, on the 27th of May, 1872, Mr. Hooper obtained 
the laws relative 


the floor and said: 
I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 1 3 and amend 

to mints, assay offices, and coinage of the United States. I do so for the pur - 
pose of offering an amendment to the bill in the nature of a substitute, one 
which has been carefully prepared and which I have submitted to the different 
gentlemen in this House who have taken a special interest in the bill. I find 
that it meets with universal approbation in the form in which [offer it. I move 
that the rules be suspended an that the substitute be put on its passage. 


Mr. HoluAx. I suppose it is intended to have the bill read before it is put 
upon its passage? 

The SPEAKER, The substitute will be read. 

Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts. I hope not. It is a long bill and those who 
are interested in it are perfectly familiar with its provisions. 

918 Kae The rulescan not be suspended so as to dispense with the reading 
of the ? 

The SPEAKER, bing bens be. 

Mr. Kerr. I want the House to understand that itis attempted to put through 
this bill without being read. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] move 
that the reading of the bill be di nsed with? 

Mr. Hoorn. of Massachusetts, I will so frame my motion to suspend the rules 
that it will dispense with the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachusetis moves that the rules 
suspended and that the bill pass, the reading thereof being dispensed with, 

That motion was not sustained by the House. 

At a later moment, after some other business had been transacted, 
the question was again brought forward, and I read from the report of 
the proceedings: 

Mr. Hoorn. of Massachusetts. I now move that the rules be suspended aud 
the substitute for the bill, in relation to mints and coinage, passed; and I ask 
that the substitute be read. 

The Clerk to read the substitute. 

Mr. Brooxs, Is that the original bill? 

TheSPEAKER. The motion ofthe gentleman from Massachusetts Mr. HOOPER] 
applies to the substitute, and that on which the House is called to act is being 


Mr. Bsooxs. As there is to be no debate, the only chance we have to know 

what we are doing is to have both the bill and the substitute read, 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts being tosus- 

md the rules and pass the substitute, it gives no choice between the two bills, 

he House must either pass the substitute or none, 

Mr. Brooks, How can we choose between the original bill and the substitute 

unless we hear them both read? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can vote “ay” or no“ on the question 

whether this substitute shall be p 

Mr. Brooxs. I am very much in the habit of voting no“ when I do not 

know what is going on. 

Mr. HotMas. Before the question is taken upon suspending the rules and 
ing the bill I hope the gentleman from usetis willexplain the lead- 
changes made by this bill in the existing law, especially in reference to the 

ouessa: ga seem that all the small coinage of the country is intended 
to be reco . 


Now, it will be observed that the attention of Mr. Hooper was called 
to two matters. . 

First: 

I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts will e 
made by this bill in the existing law, especially in 

Second: 

4 — seem that all the small coinage of the country is intended to bere- 
coined. 

Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, and I were standing close together 
in the central portion of the Hall, so that the colloquy was very dis- 
tinctly heard by us both and by the House. 

Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts. This bill makes no change in the existing law 
in that regard. It doesnot require the recoinage of the small coins, 

Now, Mr. Hooper seems very fairly to answer both inquiries in the 
negative. There was to be no change in the coinage and no recoinage 
of the smaller coins. He added: 


On the contrary. I understand the Secretary of the Treasury proposes to issue 
an order to stop the coinage of all the minor coins, as there is now a great 
abundance of them in the country. The salaries are not increased. They re- 
main as they were, | 


lain the leading changes 
erence to the coinage, 


* * * 


* * 
Mr. Mennrmay. Has this bill been submitted to the Secretary of the Treas- 
? And, if so, does it meet his approval? 
ir. Hoorrr, of Massachusetts. 15 has been 1 he 1 be pe 
nly approves ut stro urges its passage, e deems it ex: y im- 
S 8 — are i ritten in the Mint now which can not be controlled 
y existing law. 


That carried out the idea that prevailed in all that proceeding, that 
this was simply a bill to reorganize the mints. Later on, nothing 
further having been said in relation to the coinage: 

Mr.Sarcrent. I hope we will have a vote. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, it was agreed to; there being—ayes 110, 
noes 13, 

The negative vote, it will be seen, was not sufficient to justify a call 
for the yeas and nays, and so no record of the vote was made. 

For myself, I was satisfied with Mr. Hooper’s assurance that there 
was no change in the coinage. I voted in the negative because the 
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substitute had not been read. I am not able to recall all the negative 
votes. Mr. Kerr, Mr. Brooks, and Mr. Beck were among the number. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the fact appears clear and conclusive that gentle- 
men had not examined the bill; that it had not been examined by 
any gentlemen then present except those interested in its passage, 
The haste was manifest, and the persistent effort to prevent the reading 
of the substitute and the original bill is an unpleasant feature in this 
transaction. 

Mr. BUCKALEW, If it does not interrupt the gentleman, I would 
like to know what the date of that was. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That was May 27, 1872. 

Mr. HEARD. Who was Speaker at that time? 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend is aware that at that time Mr. Blaine 
was Speaker, On that 27th day of May, a comparatively early period 
in the session, there wasno pretense of any necessity for extraordinary 
haste in our legislation. It will be observed that the measure was not 
urged upon that ground. There was no occasion or excuse for haste. 

Mr. Hooper did not urge any reason for early action. The simple 
proposition was to suspend the rules and pass the bill without reading; 
and if it had been a bill simply to reorganize the mints, inasmuch as 
he had given the House to understand that there was no changein the 
coinage and had over and over again said that there was no increase 
of salaries, why it seemed not specially improper to suspend the rules 
and to put it upon its passage upon the statement of the chairman of 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures of the unobjection- 
able character and purpose of the bill; but it is very obvious, Mr. 
Speaker, that the main purpose of that bill was a radical change in our 
coinage and to drop the standard silver dollar from the coinage of the 
United States. That was the central and important provision of that 
bill. All the other provisions of the bill were comparatively unim- 
portant, and the unpleasant fact to be remembered is that that impor- 
tant and leading provision was concealed trom the House when it was 
the central point of the legislation involvedin the bill. Theother teat- 
ures of the bill were comparatively unimportant. They related to the 
organization of the mints, and the House being informed that there was 
no change in the eoinage there was no special necessity for the reading 
of the bill except a decent respect for the orderly proceedings of the 
business of the House. 

Mr. HEARD. Will my friend allow me a question? I want to ask, 
was there any discussion in the consideration of that bill as to the 
propriety or ae priety of the cessation of coinage of the silver dollar? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That subject was not referred to except my ques- 
tion to Mr. Hooper whether there was any change in the coinage. 
Mr. Hooper said distinctly that there was ‘‘no change in the existing 
law in that regard; that the sole object was a reorganization of the 
mints. There is a portion of the remarks that were made at the time 
that I have not read. Mr. Garfield asked a question whether there was 
any increase in the salaries in the Treasury Department—was there any 
increase in the salaries of certain officers of the Treasury. The answer 
was that there was no increase in the salaries; and another question 
was whether there was a transfer of officials from one part to another 
of the Treasury Department, and that was answered in the negative. 
All the colloquy in the whole course of this discussion which I have 
not read refers to other matters than the coinage. The subject of coin- 
age was not mentioned after Mr. Hooper’s answer to my question. The 
question having been asked if the measure was to interfere with the 
coinage, the answer being in the negative, the members generally ac- 
quiesced. All understood that a reorganization of the mints was a 
proper measure, and there was no struggle, buta few of us stood up and 
voted in the negative, not satisfied with this kind of legislation, and the 
result was a vote of 100 for and only 13 against the bill. There was no 
call for the yeas and nays, the negative vote being so small. 

It is very true that this bill lay in the Senate from that time until near 
the close of that Congress, but it seemed to attractnoattention. More 
than a year, nearly two years, after the passage of the bill, in talking 
with three or four distinguished Senators who were generally vigilant 
and watchful of what took place in that body, I mentioned the fact that 
the standard silver dollar had been demonetized. I was promptly con- 
tradicted with the statement that it was impossible that any such meas- 
ure could have passed the Senate without the fact being generally known, 
and an appeal to the law was necessary to settle the question. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is another tact to be considered in connec- 
tion with this matter. The time was favorable for just that kind of 
legislation. The money of our country waspaper money. There was 
no coinincirculation. The reorganization ot the mintsseemed to have 
reference to the future, when specie pay mentsshould be resumed, rather 
than to the necessities of the hour, so that a measure concerning the 
coinage would not command special attention either in the House or 
Senate «xcept on the part of gentlemen interested personally and di- 
rectly in financial affairs and eager to mold legislation in the interest 
of wealth. To men whose fortunes would be promoted by the abolition 
of the silver dollar and the adoption of gold as our only measure of 
value the then condition of our affairs furnished a golden opportunity. 

The fact, a very unpleasant fact, was called to mind in this Hall 
within three years after that remarkable bill was passed, that during 
the pendency of the bill certain distingnished European financiers were 
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hereat this Capitol watching the course ofeventsand that, too, at a time 
when a very large portion of our bonds were held in Europe. 

Whether their presence or their suggestions had anything to do with 
the framing or passing of the bill I do not pretend tosay, because Ido 
not know; but the attention of the House was called to the fact soon 
after the effect of that bill on our silver coin was known and the infer- 
ence was drawn, rightfully or wrongfully, that their presence was in- 
tended to aid the passage of the measure. 

Now, sir, what was the motive for such legislation? Let me answer 
that question. Our bonded indebtedness, all of which by the infamous 
act of 1869, known as The act to strengthen the public credit, was 
made payable, principal and interest, in coin, silverand gold, although 
the principal of the greater part of the bonds, the five-twenties, was 
by the terms of the bonds expressly payable in lawful money (green- 
backs, for which, greatly depreciated, they had been sold), and by 
striking down the silver dollar the whole of our bonds, principal and 
interest, were made payable in gold coin only. The act of 1869, it 
is estimated, added $200,000,000 to the value of the bonds, and, of 
course, correspondingly increased the burden of the public debt on the 
labor of our country. : 

No one can say how greatly the elimination of silver dollars from 
the means of payment of the bonds increased their value, yet it is 
obvious that the increased value of the bonds has been many millions, 
but the partial restoration of the silver dollar in 1878 of course dimin- 
ished the advantage to the bondholder which the abolition of the silver 
dollar was intended to give. Again the fact is known that in 1872—73 a 
very large portion of our bonds were held in England, France, and 
Germany. Gentlemen who talk so eloquently about English influence 
in American affairs may be called on to explain how it happened that 
when English capitalists held a large portion of our 5-20 bonds their 
value was enormously increased, at the expense of the labor of our 
country, by the two extraordinary acts of Congress of 1869 and 1873, 
the one act making the principal of the bonds held by them paya- 
ble in lawful money, payablein coin, and the other making them, prin- 
cipal and interest, payable in gold. Besides all this, the aggregate 
public debts of the nations were greater at that time than at any other 
period in the world’s history. Our own great debt was being reduced 
slightly, but the aggregate debts of the nations had reached the endr- 
moussum of $19,550,000,000, and was greater than at any other time in 
all history. It was at this period Germany was demonetizing silver; the 
Latin Monetary Union was falling to pieces. Ifthe United States, with 
a great public debt on their shoulders and being at the same time the 
leading silver-producing country of the world, would join in the work 
of striking down silver as a measure of value and means of payment, 
leaving gold alone the standard of value in which public and private 
debts should be paid, the triumph of capital over productive labor, on 
which rests the burden of all national debts, would be complete. 

If there was not concert of action of the capitalists of Europe and 
America in all this, with a common interest and purpose, how did it 
happen that this bill passed Congress at a period when the advanta 
it would confer on capital by the adoption of the gold standard, both 
Europe and America, would be of such astounding magnitude? 

When all the facts are considered, the enormous public debts of the 
nations, with our bonds Jargely held in Europe, the whole movement 
in Europe and America seemed to justify the charge that it was a sin- 
ister movement of the capitalists of the world, seizing upon that un- 
happy opportunity—a conspiracy of capital, not only against labor in 
America, but against the labor of the human race, increasing enor- 
mously the burdens of national indebtedness and of the debtor class, 
and thereby adding enormously to the wealth of the creditor class, the 
bondholding class, and the favored classes of all nations. [Applause. ] 

All men must admit that the record of the proceedings of the House 
in the passage of the bill by which the standard silver dollar, the old 
unit of value, was eliminated from our monetary system, is a very ex- 
traordinary one. Why did Mr. Hooper wish to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill without its being read? The period in the session shows 
that there was no occasion for haste. Why was the fact withheld from 
the House that the bill eliminated from our monetary system the stand- 
ard silver dollar, which had been the unit of value in our monetary 
system ever since our coinage of money commenced? No one has ever 
asserted that that fact was known to the House when the bill passed 
and no one can truthfully assert that the bill was ever read in the 
House. The reading of the bill which passed the House was, I admit, 
commenced, and barely commenced, when the assurance was given by 
the gentleman having charge of the bill, Mr. Hooper, that it made no 
change in the coinage, and this assurance gave rise to a series of ques- 
tions as to subordinate matters, salaries, and the like. 

I am able to assert positively, as Isaw and heard all that transpired 
in the House in the of that bill, that when the assurance was 
given that the bill did not provide forany change in the coinage that as- 
surance was accepted as final, and the bill was never read in the House, 
neither the original bill nor the substitute. 

I might distrust my memory after this interval of seventeen years 
as to what occurred at the time the bill passed, but I find on examin- 
ing the records of the House that soon after the passage of the bill my 
recollection of what transpired at the time is the same as it is now. 
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In a speech I delivered in the House on the 13th day of July, 1876, but 
a few years after the event occurred, I said: 
I have before me the record of the proceedings of this House on the passage 


of that 

the ts passage Ho 
swindle.” Iassert that the measure never had sanction of this 
it does not possess the moral force of law. Record, volume 4, 
part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, appendix, page 193. 


And again, on the Sth of August, 1876, in a speech on this subject, I 
said: 

‘The original bill was simply a bill to organize a bureau of mines and coinage. 
The bill which finally passed the House and which ultimately became a law 
was certainly not read in this House. 

* * * * * . . 

It was never considered before the House as it was passed. Up to the time 
the bili came before this House for final pepe the measure simply been 
one to establish a bureau of mines; I believe Í use the term correctly now. It 
came from the Committee on Coinage, Weights,and Measures. The substitute 
which finally became a law was never 


Spure it by the gentleman from 
House without a knowledge of its provisions, especially in 


I myself asked the question of Mr. Hooper, who stood near where I am now 
standing, whether it chan the law in regard to coi And the answer of 


Hooper certainly left impression upon the wh House that the sub- 
ject of the coinage was not affected by the bill.—Congressional Record, volume 4, 
part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, page 5237. 

The fact must and will go into history that the bill which revolu- 
tionized the monetary system of this country, and which inflicted ir- 
reparable injury and injustice on the debtor class, and enormously in- 
creased the value of the securities held by the bondholding class of 
our people, and benefited enormously the class favored under our laws, 
the foreign bondholders and the creditor class, and co ndingly op- 
pressed the debtor and all men engaged in productive labor, adding 
millions to the wealth of the favored classes and imposing a corre- 
sponding burden on labor, passed this House under a ion of the 
rules and upon an untruthful statement of its provisions and without 
the bill being read. 

In relation te the presence in this city of European capitalists dur- 
ing the pendency of this bill which struck down the standard silver 
dollar, I ought to say that their presence, notwithstan the mani- 
fest interest of the capitalists of Europe in the passage of the bill, does 
not necessarily or perhaps fairly justify the inference that they were 
here to influence our legislation in a matter of vital moment to the 
people of the United States, for the reason that European capitalists 
are constantly in this Capital. But the fact remains that the holders 
of our bonds in Europe as well as the American holders of our bonds 
and the creditor class in Europe as well as America had a direct and 
immense interest in the passage of the bill. No man can tell how 
many hundred millions of dollars were involved. 

It is no answer to all this to point to the amount of silver dollars we 
had previously coined. The Mexican silver dollar, the Spanish milled 
dollar, the ſive-ſrane coin of France, the German thaler, and other for- 
eign coins had occupied in former years an important place in our cur- 
rency. Their value was determined under provisions of law, from time 
to time, by the Secretary of the Treasury, especially in relation to the 
payment of tariff duties, and all men now understand that when Con- 
gress determined thatspecie payments should be resumed, if the coinage 
of gold and silver, on the same basis of free coinage, been anthor- 
ized by law, the severity and hardships of that measure would have 
been avoided in a great degree, countless citizens would have escaped 
bankruptcy, and countless homes, wrecked by the operations of that 
inexorable law, would have enjoyed p: rity; but gold alone was de- 
clared to be the standand of value and all estates and property had to 
shrink to that measure of value. The triumph of Wall street and of 
the money-changers was complete. 

The course of our | tion after the close of our late war and after 
the ability of our Government to meet the demands of our enormous 
public debt was certain is without any example in history. An ig- 
noble, m: 3 controlled the Government in wonderful con- 
trast with the loyal and manly spirit that inspired our people during 
the war. A great debt, mostly expressed in the 5-20 bonds, the prin- 
cipal of which was payable in lawful money, greenbacks, the currency 

th which the bonds were purchased by capitalists at an average dis- 
countof 40 cent., was by the act of Congress of March 18, 1869, 
ein coin, and then by the act of the 12th of February, 1873, 
nage in our monetary system was stricken down, so that the 
principal of the 5-20 bonds, the great body of our public debt, was 
made payable in gold coin, adding at the most reasonable estimate by 
the first act $200,000,000 to the value of the bonds and imposing a cor- 
responding burden on the labor of the country. 

It is impossible to estimate the benefit to capital and theinjustice to 
labor of the second act of Congress, but it d only be expressed by 
millions of dollars, speaking carefully, for no one can state the exact 
or approximate result of such a measure. In the history of the world, 
few, if any, instances have occurred by which such enormous benefits 
have been conferred on capital. It may be found thatmonarchies have, 
in some instances, in regulating public securities and the coinage of 
money, conferred on a favored class an extraordinary advantage; but 


that such legislation should occur in a government like ours, where 
the le govern, seems absolutely incredible. 

I Pes given the history of the passage of the bill through the House 
which demonetized the silver dollar for the reason that it is manifest 
that the section of onr Union that has been especially benefited by 
acts of Congress, by tariff legislation, and in countless other forms of 
legislation, and has become thereby the creditor section of the United 
States, is determined that the debts due to it shall be paid on the 
gold basis. We do not complain of the 8 ol any section of our 
national Union; but we of the West must object to such a regulation 
of our currency as shall give them an unjust advan Tariff tegis- 
lation unexampled in the history of the world in its favoritism of cap- 
ital has enabled the capitalists of that section of the Union to loan 
millions of dollars to other sections of the Union, North and South, 
necessarily oppressed by such legislation. 

But the favored section can not justly complain if Congress shall re- 
store to our monetary system a coin in payment of debts expressly rec- 
ognized by the constitution. Of course, gentlemen of the East, you will 
vote against the full restoration of silver to our circulation, for of course 
it will reduce the per cent. of your capitalists, and yet it will increase 
the chances of your debtors to pay their debts without being reduced 
to bankruptcy, it will, I admit, reduce the value of the money 
through which the payment is to be made, but they will still pay in 
the money recognized in express terms by the constitution of the 
United States. Can you complain of this? If they had not the right 
to pay on the basis of the coinage prescribed by the constitution, have 
they not the right to complain? 

The effort in Europe and America, especially in view of the great 
public debts of the nations, to make gold the only standard of value, 
justifies the charge that, while slavery in its most offensive form has 
been abolished in both continents, a system has been devised through 
public debts and oppressive taxation to re-establish the servitude or 
mankind. Still a favored class, the holders of public securities; and 
an oppressed people! A new form of servitude hardly less oppressive 
than the old! 

It has been vehemently denied that the demonetization of the silver 
dollar was brought about by covert or fraudulent methods or that a con- 
spiracy among capitalists, international, was formed for that purpose; 
and I have presented the record of the proceedings of the House when 
the bill was passed, not only for the purpose of showing the clandestine 
method employed to pass the bill through the House, but to illustrate 
the spirit of the persistent opposition displayed ever since that time in 
the House and Senate to the restoration of silver money to its position 
= our monetary system as declared by the Constitution of the United 

tates. 

Among the powers conferred on Congress is the power to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin, and fix the stand- 
ard of weights and measures” and among the powers denied to the 
States is the power to make anything but gold and silver coin a ten- 
der in payment of debts,” 

Gold and silver money have from the beginning of the history of the 
human race been the recognized standards of value, and in the earliest 
dawn of recorded history silver alone was the measure of value. It is 
an interesting fact that the Bible furnishes the earliest evidence we 
have of the use of money, the purchase by Abraham of the ‘‘field of 
Ephron.” 

The imperishable record is as follows: 


to Ephron the silver, which he had named in the an- 
eth, four hundred shekels of silver, current money of the 


And Abraham we 
dience of the sons of 
merchant. 

Since that remote period, through all the ages, silver and gold, in 
3 which have never greatly changed until in recent years, 

ve been the measures of value and standard of exchange through- 
out the civilized world. Only within the present century has any na- 
tion sought to obtain a temporary advantage over other nations by re- 
ducing the volume of money and hence increasing its value, by elimi- 
nating either silver or gold from its monetary system. It was left to 
the mercenary and grasping spirit of the British bankers and mer- 
chants during the present century to enact the part of Shylock in the 
greed of gain by reducing the amount of the common medium of ex- 
change and eee the measure of value, by rejecting silver and 
compelling payment on the basis of gold alone, striking down one-half, 
as a general rule, the means of payment, and thus enhancing the value 
to be received and the burden of the payment. 

It is easy to see with gold only the measure of value how readily 
the capitalists of the world can, by hoarding the one metal, in any 
given emergency reduce values and impoverish the producing and 
debtor class and correspondingly increase their own wealth. With 
silver and gold both measures of value such a result could hardly be 
possible; hoarding could scarcely include in any great degree the united 
volume of both silver and gold, and judging from the experience of 
former ages would never be attempted. 

Wall street and the exponents of its views in the House inform us 
that, if silver is fully restored to our monetary system, the more valu- 
able money, gold, will go to Europe, leaving us with our greenbacks and 
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silver ouly. These ‘‘accomplished financiers ’’ gave us this same infor- 
mation hal. gear vehemence eleven years ago, when silver was par- 
tially to its old relations with our monetary system, and yet 
during every year since then the amount of gold in the United States 
has been increased until last year, 1889. During the last year, as is 
shown by the Comptroller of the Currency, an unexampled number of 
our people, generally persons of wealth, visited the Exposition of France. 
It is stated by the Comptroller that the public records show that the 
number who embarked from New York alone exceeded 178,803 and 
that the amount ot money expended by them in Paris alone was $92,- 
771,950, and it is shown by the official reports that the greater part of 
this great expenditure was in Paris, so that the shipment of gold to 
France can readily be accounted for by that fact; and therefore this 
exception as to the course of the movements of gold furnishes no argu- 
ment against the restoration of the silver dollar. But as a matter of 
fact the expenditure of our wealthy class of people in Enrope annually 
exceeds $50,000,000. 
I wish to present the statistics furnished by the Comptroller of the 
Currency on this point, as follows: 
The following table.showing the number of passengers to Europe by the steam- 


ship companies from New York during the last fiscal year, hasbeen made up from 
co of F furnished by the companies tothe custom-house: 


Passengers from New York to Europe during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, 
Adults, 


Other. 


8, 405 
9.263 
11,465 
5, 843 8.688 
1.942 4.283 
5,299 9,791 
135 775 
3.688 3.71 
6, 665 14.350 
7, 821 16,359 
15,760 81,678 
7.842 11,943 
1,825 2498 
143 689 
1,504 352 


a Includes children, 


The average amount used on letters of credit, issued eight leading bank- 
1 of New York, was about $1,500. by 
estimate of $1,000 (say one hundred days at $10 per day for all kinds of ex- 
penses and pu: pe the average ENOI Mxpecded GY ar OA RAADI 
While iss dimoni to entitate the mov — A ded by third-class passengers, 
le amoun 
an average of $150 for each would seem safe. 


Tho result would be as follows: 
Cabin passengers (77,590 at $1,000)........... $77,590,000 
Third-class passengers (101,213 at 8150) 2ĩ˙.³ a0, 20, 90 
Total estimated expenditures by passengers from New York to 
TENEO DE coins so ipsneg v io eei aa — 92,771, 950 


I have a double Fop in presenting this table of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. to show by it the vast number of our people 
who visit Europe and to call attention to the extraordinary advantage 
which our wealthy citizens enjoy who visit Europe under the Me- 
Kinley tariff bill, for each of them, men, women, and children, may re- 
turn with $500 worth of clothing purchased in Europe for personal use, 
vee here from $900 to $1,000, without the payment of any tariff tax 
whatever. 

The following table shows the product of gold and silver in the 
United States, as stated by the Comptroller of the Currency. It will 


be seen that while this table is manifestly furnished as an argument | S 


against silver, the silver production only bears a fair relation to the 
production of gold: 
The product of gold and silver from the mines of the United States since 1878 
been as follows: 
Gold product of the United States. 


| 


Years. Value. 
2,476, 800 | $51, 200, 000 
1. 881,787 | 38,900, 000 
1,741,500 | 36,000, 000 
1,678, 612 |. 84,700,000 
1,572, 187 | 32,500,000 
1,451,250 | 30, C00. 000 
1, 489, 950 | 30, 800,000 
1,538,325 | 31, 800,000 
1,693, 125 | 35,000,000 
1,596,375 | 33,000,000 
1,004, 841 | 33,175,000 


* 


388533333 
88888888888 
SBARRRRBBBEB 
58382855555 
88888888888 


As bearing on this question of the reduction of the amount of gold 
in the Uni States in 1889, I present the following table 
by the Director of the Mint, showing the stock on hand in the United 
States of gold and silver, and showing, as I think, the extent of the 
drain from this country of gold incident to the exceptionally great ex- 
penditure in France of money by our people in 1889: 

The metallic stock at the commencement of the fiscal year was as follows: 


Metallic stock, July 1, 1888. 


From the above figures it will be seen that the stock of gold in the country 
was reduced during the last fiscal year E DAMO and thenlook of sliver i A 


creased i 
in the metallio stock are worthy of noto for the reason that 


$33,937, 
Thesechanges 
since 1875 there has been an uninterrupted increase in theaceumulation of gold 


in the United States, and the ear is the first ina long series of years in 
VVV 8 

It is obvious that these tables furnish no ground for anxiety. The 
reason ſor the decline of the amount of gold in this country in 1889 18 
very apparent from the facts already stated. It is clear that if the rate 
of exchange in 1889 between the United States and France was in favor 
of France, as upon the facts stated, gold would be the more convenient 
medium for the settlement of the account. It was a special and excep- 
tional incident and does not bear on the general question; besides France 
has more silver money than any other country and gold bears the relation 
of 1 to 154 of silver; with us 1 to 16. Silver, therefore, is, and always 
has been, less valuable in our monetary system than it is in France, and, ' 
of course, more valuable under the monetary system of France, Gold, 
therefore, to them was the cheaper money; hence the accounts of 1889 
between us and the French were adj on the gold basis and hence 
the comparatively small decline in our volume of gold. 

For the purpose of showing still further the relation of gold and sil- 
ver in our monetary system, but especially to show the actual state of 
our money in cireulation, I submit the following table prepared by the 
Director of the Mint: 


Location of the moneys of the United States, July 1, 1888. 


Items. 


METALLIC, 


Gold bullion 
Silver bullion........ 
Silver bullion 

— 55 ollars) 


—— 4 — seceee sessar 


— 2 


Total . er eee 
PAPER. 


eee notes. sssess 
ass ase — dearen 


56. 56, 
Certificates of deposit. 2,100,000 14, 665, 000 
Gold certificates... 51, 125, 440 142, 023, 150 
Silver certificates...... 193, 292, 229, 491, 772 
National-bank notes. 220, 183, 669 , 368, 


110,942,601 | 195, 297, 858 

* Includes $20,884,000 clearing-house gold certificates. 

+ Includes $14,4:5.000 held for the redemption of certificates of deposit for 
legal-tender notes, act of June 8, 1872. 

Í Includes $3,787,026 of their own notes held by the different national banks. 

From an examination of the above tables it will be seen that the amount of 
metallic and 5 money in circulation in the United States (outside of the 
Treasury) on July 1, 1889, was $1,380,418,001, against 81.872.240, 250 at the close of 
the preceding fiscal year, showing an increase in the amount of money in cir- 
culation between those dates of $8,177,855. 
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And the following table from the last report of the Comptroller 
bears on the same question: : 
The coinage executed is exhibited in the following table: 
Coinage, fiscal year 1889, 


Description. 


Subsidiary silver coins..... 
Minor coins . 


Total. 


The coinage of gold was 2,820, 280.50 less than during the preceding fiscal 


x The coinage of silver dollars exceeded that of the preceding fiscal year by 
The . of subsidiary silver was $695,735.85 less than in the preceding 


r. 
The minor coinage was $312,503.36 less than in the preceding fiscal year. 


As bearing on the exportation of gold in 1888-’89 I submit the fol- 
lowing statement of the Comptroller of the Currency: 


The bulk of the gold exported since May, 1888, when shipments commenced, 
eousisted of United States gold bars ship; from the port of New York. The 
value of the fine gold bars exported from May 1, 1888—about the commencement 
of the movement—to September 30, 1589, was $61,435,989. 

These bars were invoiced to three countries, namely, France, England, and 
Germany, in the following proportions: 


France „nesis . 692, 855 
England.. 18, 717, 087 
Germany .. 026, 047 


This, of course, shows an export of $61,435,989, but the imports and 
exports together with domestic production show only a decline in our 
gold of $25,755,350, as shown by the Director of the Mint. I submit 
this table only to show the exceptionally large exportation to France, 
with which Government it is well known we have but limited com- 
mercial relations, Buta fair presentation of this matter requires the 
following statement of the exports of gold bullion and coin from 1875 
up to 1889, when the decrease began, which covers the period since the 
silver dollar was remonetized. 


Imports and exports of gold bullion and coin to and from ihe United Slates, 
each year from 1875 to 1888, 


Fiscal years. 


Exports, 


Biocon oR eg 
BERR SSE E28 
28282 


BE 
82 


z 
288832288 


Zo that in nearly every year since the silver dollar was at least par- 
tially remonetized, until last year, when larger exports of gold than 
usual took place and are satisfactorily explained, the imports of gold 
have been largely in our favor, and that, too, it may be remarked, 
whether the balance of trade was against us or not, 

The following table of the Comptroller of the Currency bears on this 
question, as showing the comparative production of the two metals: 


Product of gold and silver in the world, 


Silver, 
* 
Calendar years. old (value). Value at av- 
Gee e price | Value (coin- 
of silver for | ing rate). 
the year. 


The coinage value, of course, refers to the United States, where 
silvereven in our coinage is now al ways treated asan articleof commerce, 
while gold is always considered the standard of value, exactly the re- 
verse of the policy of the founders of our Government, who made the 
silver dollar the unit of value in our monetary system. 


Last year gold was imported into the United States to the amount 
of 810,372,145. It is true that the importation of silver exceeds this 
and reached $24,682,380, but $12,687,832 of this was in foreign coin, 
showing that it was brought by immigrants, and $6,004, 165 was forei, 
ores (Mexican), showing how little silver we receive from . 
our commercial transactions. 

The whole world’s coinage, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888, as shown by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, is as follows: 

WORLD'S COINAGE. 

The value of the gold and silver coinages executed during the calendar years 
1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888 by the nations of the world, so far as reported, is pre- 
sented in a table in the appendix. 

In compiling this table the silver coinages of foreign countries have been con- 
verted into United States money at their coining value. 

This table is believed to include substantially the entire coinage of the world 
for the years named, 

The following summary is presented: 


Calendar year. 


Silver, 


$126, 764, 574 
124, 854, 101 
163, 411; 397 
149,787, 442 


The large increase, during the last two years, in the amount of gold and sil- 
ver employed in coinage, is worthy of note. 

In regard to the silver coinage, it may be said that the only mints which are 
open to the coinage of silver for depositors are those of India, Mexico, and Ja- 


Verhe silver coinage of Mexico is unimportant, as a comparatively small amount 
remainsin the country. The eee of silver bullion into Mexican dollars 
is 3 5 means of putting it into some merchantable shape for 
% The bulk of the silver coin of Mexico is either remelted and used in other 
coinages or is absorbed by As 

This table, the last I shall submit, is to my mind a very instructive one. 
It is obvions that it was not prepared in the interests of tree coinage, 
and yet it appears that with all the mints of the world restricted as to 
the coinage of silver, except India, Mexico, and Japan, the coinage of 
gold and silver during the years from 1885 to and including 1888 bore 
a fairand nearly natural relation, such as the coinage of the two metals 
has borne for hundreds of years. 

But all of these tables show one fact beyond dispute, that, if the 
world ignores silver as a measure of value, the currency of the world, 
always based finally on coin, is reduced substantially one-half, in some 
countries more, and all debts are cor: ndingly increased as against 
the debtor and increased in favor of the creditor to the same extent, 
All fair-minded men see the infamous injustice of this. And yet that 
state of things has been going on. It has wrecked thou-ands and 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of homes in our country during the last 
seventeen years. The evil was only partially checked by the partial 
restoration of silver in this country in 1878. But the effect of reduc- 
ing by one-half the standard of value and means of payment in our 
country is still felt in multitudes of impoverished homes. The con- 
science of all honest men must revolt against this, 

I admit, speaking for myself, that I have always been anxious to 

adopt the principle in the complete restoration of silver to our coinage 
that the seigniorage, the difference in value, at any time, between the 
commercial value of silver or gold and its monetary value, resulting 
from the stamp of the United States upon it, should inure to the Gov- 
ernment, the whole people: As the price of gold and silver bullion 
depends on the act of Congress fixing its value as money in given pro- 
portions, it would seem that the difference between the commercial 
value of gold or silver bullion on a given standard and its value as 
money ought to inure to the Government. The men who own silver 
or gold bullion are only entitled to its commercial value. I do not be- 
lieve in increasing the wealth of any class of people merely by an act 
of Congress. 
But it is obvious, from the nature of the contention between the men 
who believe that both gold and silver should be the basis of our mon- 
etary system and those who believe that gold only should be the basis 
of the „that silver will either be placed on an equal footing with 
gold on the basis of 16 to 1 or else silver will occupy an uncertain and 
subordinate relation to our monetary system. Under these circum- 
stances, tor the general interest, I unhesitatingly vote for the {ull and 
free 8 of silver on the same basis as go 

Taking it for granted that in a few years, with the steady reduction 
of the public debt and cancellation of the Govornment bonds, the na- 
tional-hank system, a system which, resting exclusively on the pub- 
lic credit, has cost the people of our country hundreds of millions of 
dollars and done much in centralizing the wealth of our people, aid- 
ing in the creation of the imperial estates which now imperil our free 
institutions by exerting a dangerous influence in our legislation, State 
and national, will disappear as a system of banks for issuing money, 
it is obvious with the present drift of opinion in Congress that gold 
alone and gold certificates, with the present volume of 18 
8346, 681, 016, will constitute our currency, or that gold and silver an 
gold and silver certificates, full legal-tender money, with the greenbacks, 
will constitute our money. 
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The conflict of interests involved is obvious. Accumulated capital, 
fixed estates, and permanent incomes and salaries demand the former, 
for it would more than double the value of money, while labor in all 
fields of productive industry, the farmer, the mechanic, laborers, in 
fact, in every field of human enterprise, will demand the latter, for it 
would seenre an ample and absolutely safe currency, a sufficiency of 
real money.“ which has been found in all ages to be the life blood of in- 
dustry, enterprise, and labor. 

I will give my vote in favor of the full and free coinage of silver, 
placing it on the same footing as the coinage of gold, as a measure best 
jor the whole people, setting aside the scheme of capitalists who sought 
to obtain, and did for the time obtain, a dishonorable advantage over 
labor, and give by assurance of a good and ample currency new life and 
spirit to the industries and enterprise of our people. 


Just Pensions. 
SPEECH 
HON. MARK H. DUNNELL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 11, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (S. 289) providing 
for dependent and other pensions— 


Mr. DUNNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: 1 have not hitherto asked the attention of the House 
on the subject of pensions. In the many speeches which have been 
made, the just claims of the men who fought the battles of the Union 
have been fully and eloquently set forth. Some legislation was deter- 
mined upon at the very beginning of this session of Congress, The 
Republican members of the House were pledged to it, and not a single 
member of the party has been found voting against such legislation. 

‘There have come to Congress very many petitions asking for further 
pension provision. Some of the petitions have asked for appropriations 
or provisions which exceeded the ability of the Government to meet 
them withouta large increase of the public debt. This hasan illustra- 
tion in the demand for a repeal of the limitations to the full operation 
ot the arrears act. The justice of a repeal of these limitations can not 
be overcome by any good argument. The only argument which could 
prevail is the inability of Congress to favor the repeal because of the 
consequences to which I have referred. Good legislation can never fail 
to consider the financial condition of the Government, 

Congress should ask how much the Treasury holds for the various 
objects to be cared for, or for which appropriations are to be made, in- 
cluding pensions. The public has demanded a reduction of revenues 
to the amount of $60,000,000. The interest on the public debt, amount- 
ing to $34,000,000, must be provided for, The amount required to 
meet pensions now provided for is not less than $120,000,000. When 
these and the other various objects of legislation and appropriation, 
such as the Army, Navy, public works, the various Departments of 
the Government, were counted, there were found to remain from the 
expected revenues not exceeding $50,000,000. With these demands upon 
the Treasury, with but this $50,000,000 remaining, Congress has been 
forced to consider how best to use this amount in the interest of the 
Union soldiers not now provided for. No Republican has objected to 
the use of this additional and remaining amount as above indicated. 

Let me now consider the various propositions which have. been made 
to Congress. Many thousands, and perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
have asked for a repeal of the limitations to the arrears act. This de- 
mand could not be met, for this repeal would involve an expenditure 
of $478,000,000. Such an increase of the public debt would not be 
indorsed by the tax-payers of the country. If the pending hill shall 
become a law the pensions for the coming fiscal year will amount to 
not less than $160,000,000, an amount equal to two-fifths of the entire 
income of the Government. Another class or kind of pension legisla- 
tion asked for was presented by the Grand Army of the Republic. 

The committee of the Grand Army of the Republic on pension leg- 
islation urged a service-pension law. Here again has Congress been 
confronted with a lack of money in the Treasury. Thecost of sucha 
provision has been variously estimated from $80,000,000 to $140,000, - 
000. This would be the annual costfor the present. If it should cost 
$100,000,000, then the pension appropriation for the next fiscal year 
would considerably exceed $200,000,000, fully one-hulf of the entire 
income of the Government. If such a law had been passed, the widows 
of deceased soldiers, their children, and dependent parents would have 
necessarily been left with far less provision than was given them in the 
bill which passed the House or in the bill now under consideration. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions in this House have given to the 
questions above referred to, and the various other propositions coming to 


> 
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them, an amount of labor, study, and patriotic devotion not surpassed 
by any committee ever organized in any Congress. The honorable 
chairman [Mr, MORRILL], himself an old soldier, bas won the admira- 
tion of the entire House for his zeal in behalf of his old comrades. 

The bill (H. R. 8297) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who 
are incapacitated forthe performance of labor, and providing for pensions 
to widows, minor children, and dependent parents, reported by this 
committee, came before the House for consideration and action April 
30. That bill placed upon the pension-roll every honorably discharged 
soldier and sailor who had served ninety days and had reached the 
age of sixty-two years.. This was the age limit recognized in the laws 
granting pensions to the soldiers in the Revolutionary war, the war of 
1812, and the Mexican war. Under this provision it is estimated that 
80,493 survivors would have gone at once on the pension-rolls at 88 
per month, costing $7,727,338. In to the age-limit provision 
in the original House bill the chairman used these words: 


Mr. Speaker, the policy of the Government in regard to the payment of pen- 
sions was declared at its very beginning and has ever since been steadily pur- 


sued. One hundred years ago it was enacted that officers and soldiers of the 


militia called into the public service, being wounded or disabled in actual serv- 
ice, shall be taken care of . for at the public expense by being placed 
on the invalid pension-list. principle of providing a service pension when 
the soldier 1 an age which Topetred his ability to earn his subsist- 
ence by labor was soon added. In a government formed by the ‘poe for their 
own benefit, and one intended to depend for its defense on its citizens, and not 
on its regular Army, this provision is eminently proper and wise. It is in every 
vy better to 1 5 a hundred millions of dollars a year in pensions than it is in 
maintaining a large standing army. 

I confess to my regret, that the pending bill does not retain this 
provision. It seems to me that we are able to do this and at the same 
time do full justice to the disabled and dependent who have not reached 
the age of sixty-two years, as well as to the widows, minor children, 
and dependent parents. By the second section of the House bill, it 
was provided that the claimant for a pension on account of disability 
should not be required to furnish evidence that his disability was a re- 
sult of his service. Service and existing disability were to settle the 
right to a pension, 

‘The third section provided that the widow of an honorably discharged 
soldier should be placed on the pension-roJls,.on reaching the age of 
sixty-two, without being required to prove that the husband died be- 
cause of his service. The House amended the bill so as to make the 
age-limit sixty instead of sixty-two years, The fourth section of the 
House bill provided that all widows of honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors, who were left without other means of support than their 
daily labor, should be placed on the pension-roll at $3 per month, with- 
out regard to the cause of the death of the husband. The estimated 
cost of the Honse bill, in round numbers, was $39,000,000. The bill 
to whose provisions I have now called the attention of the House 
the House April 30, as follows: Yeas 179— Republicans 146, Demo- 
crats 33; nays 71—Democrats 71, Republican 0. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are not now so much interested in the bill 
which the House or which passed the Senate as in the bill which 
is reported to us by the conference committee and which will be the 
chief pension legislation of this session. 

Under the provisions of this reported bill we give a pension to every | 
disabled soldier not now on the pension-rolls. whois incapacitated by any 
mental or physical disability, not the result of his own vicious habits, 
for the performance of manual labor in such a degree as to render him 
unable to earn a support. 

The rate of pension shall not exceed $12 per month and be uot Jess 
than $6. By this provision we shall take many thousands from the 
poor-houses of the country. Two hundred thousand men who served 
their country in its days of peril will be taken trom distress and want. 
It does not require these brave defenders of the nation to make proof 
that their incapacity is the result of their military service. It only 
asks for proof of service and inability to earn support by manual labor. 
The bill also provides that the dependent parent of the soldier whose 
death was the result of his service and who left no widow or minor 
children shall have a pension and shall not be required to prove de- 
pendence at the time of the soldier’s death. 

Many thousands of parents now poor and dependent will here find 
relief. Many such parents have come into the condition of dependence 
since the son gave his life to his country. This bill makes provision 
for widows and minor children. The widow must prove the service of 
the husband, her marriage, ber lack of other means of support than her 
daily labor, and the birth and age of her children under sixteen years, 
and then she is placed on the pension-roll at $8 per month and the 
children each at $2 per month. 

The supreme object and purpose of the pending bill is to lift the bur- 
den of want and dependence from every old veteran, from every widow 
doomed to toil, from the minor children of the dead soldier, and fromany 
needy parent whose son gave his life that the nation might be saved. 
The existing pension laws remain unrepealed. The more this bill is 
considered, the more,in my judgment, will its beneficence be seen 
and felt. Happily those to whom this beneficence is to come do uot 
fear a Presidential veto, if we shall unite in its passage. It is fair to 


expect the same vote against it as was given against the passage of the 
House bill. 
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The pending bill should have the vote of every member of Congress 
who believes that the men who saved the nation, and especially those who 


are now suffering from the effects of service, should be cared for. As 
already said, it does not go far enough; yet the reasons given for this leg- 
islation = in my belief, be accepted by the veterans of the nation. 
In this legislation some of the words of the immortal Lincoln will be 
answered when he said: 

Let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind ers nation’s wounds, 


to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widowand orphans; 
todoall which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations, 


The chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions [Mr. MORRILL] 
in his remarks on the House bill, April 30, closed with these words: 
Mr. Speaker, I believe that my old comrades are as loyal and true to the Goy- 
ernment to-day as when they left their firesides and their homes and went 
forth to battle for the preservation of the Union, and I believe those who have 
been successful In the world's strife, who are now surrounded with the comforts 
of life,and who are in the enjoyment of health and strength, will willingly 
forego any claims which they have against their Government until their 
more unfortunate comrades are kindly cared for. The of this bill will 
lift the burden from thousands of the old d hten the homes of 
many a poor widow toiling unceasingly to care for those who look to her for 
roe Iam confident the 1 citizens of this great country 
heartily indorse our action and look upon it as a simple act of justice; cer- 
tainly parry — more, perhaps something less. 

These grand words I commend to the considerate judgment of those 
to whom they apply, and I sincerely hope the day is not distant when all 
the gallant defenders of the Union shall, if they ask it, be placed upon 
the pension-rolls of the Government. It is in harmony with our national 
policy. We are not burdened by an immense standing army, as are 
nearly all of the governments of Europe. The United States should so 
aoa and so treat the volunteers that our liberties may be safely 
left with them to defend whenever put in peril. 

As I have already said, the pending bill would be greatly increased 
in attraction to me if, in addition to all the beneficent provisions con- 
tained in it, there could be added to it the provision that every soldier 
and sailor, on arriving at the age of sixty-two years, could be placed 
on the permanent pension-roll, if he should ask it. This would add at 
once, as estimated, the names of 80,493 survivors. This would cost 
for the first year $7,727,338. This could be done and not exceed the 
limit of $50,000,000 for the increased pension legislation for this year. 

Still, Mr. Speaker, the bill reported back from the committee of con- 
ference is so humane and beneficent that we should not delay its pas- 
sage by further attempts to secure provisions which have been discussed 
in both Houses and which, after mature consideration, have for the 
present been left out. 

I will, with the permission of the House, extend my remarks by the 
insertion of the conference bill upon which we are now to vote and 
which will, we trust, soon become a law of the land: 


An act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are in tated for 
and providing for pensions 


the performance of manual labor, for to widows, minor 

children, and dependent parents, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House df ves of the United States of 
America tn Co assembled, That in dering the n claims of de- 


pendent parents the fact of the soldier's death by reason of any wound, injury, 
casualty, or disease which, under the conditions and limitations of 8 
la wa, would have entitled him to an invalid ion, and the fact that the sol- 
dier left no widow or minor having shown as required by law, it 
competent and sufficient evidence that such 


shall be necessary only to show b: 
parent or ts are without other present means of support than their own 
manual labor or the contributions of others not legally bound for their support: 


Provided, That all pensions allowed to dependent parents under this act shall 
commence from the date of the filing of the application hereunder and shall 
continue no — 1. than the existence of the dependence. 

Src. 2. That persous who served ninety days or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States during the late war of the rebellion, and who 
have been honorably discharged th 
after be suffering from a mental or physical disability of a teha: 
not the result of their own e habits, which — orina them from the 
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of this act upon proof that the disabili 
during the existence of the same: Provided, persons who are now receiving 
ons under existing laws or whose claims are pending in the Pension Office 
al ication to the Commissioner of Pensions, in such 


other eral or special act: Pr no person receive 
moro esas pension for the same provided further, That rank 
in the service shall not be considered in applications filed under this act. 

Sec, 3. That if any officer or enlisted man who served ninety days or more in 
the Army or Navy of the United Sates during the late war of rebellion, 
and who was honorably d has died, or shall hereafter die, . 
a widow withou other means of support than her daily labor, or minor 
dren under the age of sixteen rs, such widow shall, upon due proof of her 
husband’s death, without pr g his death to be the result of his Army serv- 
ice, be $ roger on the pension-roll from the date of the application therefor 
under this act, at the rate of $8 per month during her widowhood, and shall 
also be paid $2 per month for each child of such officer or enlisted man under 
sixteen of „and in ease of the death or remarriage of the ow, 
dren of such officer or enlisted man under the age of six- 
on shall be paid such child or children until the age of 
sixteen: Provi That, in case a minor child is insane, idiotic, or otherwise 
permanently hel 5 shall continue during the life of said child 
or during the period of disability, and this proviso shall apply to all pen- 


sions heretofore granted or hereafter to be 
statute, and such pensions shall commence from the date of application there- 
for after the of this act: And further, That said widow shall 
have ma said soldier prior to the passage of this act. 

Sro. 4. That no agent, attorney, or other person en in preparing, pre- 
senting, or 8 any claim under the provisions of this act shall, di- 
rectly or indirectly, contract for, demand, receive, or retain for such services 
in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting such claim a sum greater than $10, 
which sum shal! be payable only upon the order of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions by the pension agent making payment of the ion allowed, and any 
person who shal) violate any of the provisions of this section, or who shall 
wrongfully withhold from a pensioner or claimant the whole or any part of a 
pension or claim allowed or due such pensioner or claimant under this act, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shali 
for each and every such offense, be fined not exceeding $500, or be imprisoned 
at hard labor not exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


under this or any former 


Federal Election Law. 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY STOCKBRIDGE, In., 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 26, 1890. 
On the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and supplement tho election laws of the 
United States, etc. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am glad to avail myself of this opportunity to 
say a few words upon this subject, not becanse I cherish any hope 
of bringing forward ee that is novel in theory or fact, not 
because I have the hardihood to believe I can add any material ar- 
guments to those already adduced in support of this bill, but be- 
cause, on a measure of as great importance as this, one which brings 
a new feature into our elections, I believe it to be the duty of every 
es upon this floor to give expression to his views, to 

ect as best he can the sentiments of his district, that thereby the 
House may have the largest possible consensus of opinion. 

The subjectnaturally divides itself into two entirely distinct propo- 
sitions. The first of these involves the conditions in the various 
States attendant upon the elections and the question of the need of 
any national legislation upon thesubject; and this being affirmatively 
answered there follows the no less important consideration whether 
the proposed bill is a proper one, adequate and adapted to the con- 
ditions under which it must operate. 

I have the honor to represent a constituency in one of the border 
States, as they were formerly called, a State upon the dividing line 


between the North and the South, a State wherein there is enough 


of a colored vote to have it an oy ays factor in our elections, and 
a State which I do not believe to be appreciably above or below the 
average of the forty-one other States in the purity of the ballot. 

The question of a Federal election law does not present itself to 
my mind as a sectional one, nor should any law framed be directed 
solely at existing conditions in any one section of the country. It 
REAA have for its aim the giving effect to the honestly declared 
will of thə majority as expressed at the ballot-box, alike in Maine 
and Missouri, in Minnesota and Mississippi. No State can claim pre- 
eminent virtue for the purity of the ballot. In the South the cry is 
of violence, intimidation, and false counting, and the testimony 
which has been laid before this House in the various contested cases 
which have been heard is conclusive as to the fact of its existence 
in greater or less degree. As to its extent there is, of course, differ- 
ence of opinion, but of the fact there can be no dispute. How farit 
goes may be inferred from such a case as the McDuffie-Turpin con- 
test, wherein 13,000 of the ballots were held as fraudulent, and even 
by the report of the minority of the Committee on Elections over 
four thousand of the majority credited to the contesteo by the State 
authorities were rejected, and this in a single Congressional District 
of Alabama, 

The ingenious ballot-box lately before this House in the Feather- 
ston-Cate contest was an ocular demonstration of how in a different 
way human 2 was aed oo hey to subvert the will of the peo- 
ple, and so also in the case of Waddill against Wise the minority 
of the Committee on Elections could make nostronger report in be- 
half of their associate than that there had been no election, which 
was tantamount to a public declaration that it was the result of 
illegal methods that the contestee had occupied for months a seat 
upon this floor. 

These are recent examples, still fresh in the minds of all of us as 
to the condition of the elections in one region, and coupled with 
them is the fact already often alluded to that several Representa- 
tives on this floor hold their seats by a total vote so small as to be 
absolutely ridiculous, when it is borne in mind that each district 
contains, or should contain, 153,000 persons, and in some instances 
so meager has been the vote as compared with that of other mem- 
bers that it may be fairly questioned whether this is in a proper 
sense any longer a representative body of the people. 
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Iam not unmindfal that it bas been stated by some of those gen- 
tlemen upon this floor, and inserted by them in the Congressional 
Directory, that there was no opposition in their districts, and hence 
only an altation of an election, a form without a substance. But 
why, let me ask, was there no opposition? I can understand per- 
fectly that there was none on any personal ground to the gentleman 
from Georgia who made this statement-the other day in the course 
of his remarks, but will he pretend to say for a moment that there 
isan absolute concurrence of sentimentin all of these districts, where 
there is said to have been no opposition, upon the great economic 
questions of the day upon which the parties are divided? I for one 
can not believe such a condition to prevail in any portion of our 
country, and where differences do exist upon the issues which aro 
national in their scope it is an attribute of not merely the Ameri- 
can citizen, but of human natare to seek for an opportunity for giv- 
ing them expression. The conclusion is therefore forced upon me 
that there must be some cause for this unanimity, and as I read the 
testimony in the case of Featherston vs. Cate, and the circumstances 
under which it was compelled to be taken, and find the corrobora- 
tion of it in the newspaper accounts of the political atmosphere in 
another district of Arkansas, the key seems to be at hand which 
opens the mystery. 

But this is not a sectional question. Frauds upon the ballot-box 
are not limited to the Southern States only. While this debate has 
been in progress New Jersey has been trying in her courts as pre- 
cious aset of scoundrels as ever conspired any where to subvert the will 
of the people, and to her credit be it said that over the wire has 
flashed the news of their conviction, and there is now a reasonable 
probability that these most heinous of all offenders will spend a sea- 
son in confinement, a feeble expiation of the wrong they have done. 
Ifthe reports I have seen of this case are correct, the New Jersey 
miscreants are not adherents solely of one political party, but in 
their conviction there is cause for all men to rejoice who desire to 
see the purity of the ballot preserved. It is not a question of party 
or of the political supremacy of any man or set of men; it is the pre- 
serving inviolate of the fundamental principle of our republican 
form of government. 

In my own State and city judges and clerks of election have 
falsified returns, have perverted the will of the people, and a few of 
them have been convicted for their offense, only to receive the par- 
don of the governor of the State, than which was executive clem- 
ency never more abused. From Chicago, Cincinnati, New York, and 
San Francisco, at one time or another, have come the lond-voiced 
protests of honest citizens against the corruption of the ballot in 
those localities. Some of them have been already alluded to in the 
course of this debate, and I mention them only to show that the 
question now before the Houseis in no sense a local one, limited by 
no sectional boundaries, and not necessarily au accusation against 
any political party. In New England the charge has frequen 
been made that manufacturers controlled and delivered the votes of 
their employés to the candidates of the political party of their 

erence, and I fully believe that there is ample foundation for 

statement. The demand of the present is that North and South, 
East and West, there shall be a free, untrammeled, Enbought, and 
unintimidated ot cast by every citizen, and that ballot honestly 
counted and given effect, and the people of this country are to-day 
looking to Congress, to their Representatives on this floor, to enact 
then legislation to this end. 

The question is sometimes asked whether elections are any more 
corrupt to-day proportionally to our population than they have been 
in the past, whether the individual voter is more restrained in his 
liberty of casting his ballot, and I have no hesitation in answering 
in the negative. But at the same time itis worthy of note that the 
public sentiment is aroused to a pitch that it never has been before 
on this matter, and the cry for honest elections is going up to-day not 
only from the politician and professional reformer, but from every 
class and condition. Labor organizations are alive to the impor- 
tance of the matter, and as the best preventive of corruption and 
bribery are demanding a secret ballot and in many States are get- 
ting it. The press, the ulpit, and the bench are speaking out in no 
unmistakable terms, on to the same effect. 

In the New Jersey case, to which I have already alluded, Judge 
Lippincott said in his charge to the jury: 

t-box-stuffer and 
„„ eor peapeale tag pote pe agro manor 


be the cruel story of bribery and corruption of ballot-box. Under such 
property becomes the prey of confiscation. Under the name of taxation com- 
munistic parasites and sinecurists would eat up the heart of mankind. 

No less direct was a recent sermon of Dr. Parkhurst, of New York, 
oe is quoted and commented npon in the July Century, as fol- 

ws: 

Dr. Parkhurst says with regard to the men who dominate New York municipal 
> that —— pt Rees to 28 3 deviltry, and ner 1 spology 

being elected apathy o sain subserviency of respec men 

to political bossiam.“ He adds: 7 

“We maintain in this city schools of — Pager we ship missionaries to all 
countries, and we annually export.tons of evan, literature, and 
yet there is not concrete holiness enough on Manhattan Island to insure us against 


of Italian 


a system of 
banditti in ess of ita 


litical brigandage that excels even the or, zed outla 
e — —8 . its demands and — cheerfi 


on election da: 
needed is a christian conscience vital and real to damn 
when it would be more convenient to have it taken up into glory. So if you 
are a Democrat and hear a Democrat lie, you will be prepared to brand it as a lie 
then and there. ee napa Republican and know a man is a bribe-giver, 
will be prepared to d him as  bribe-giver, even though 


anf worth . 
If a christian minister, with no 8 thus must needs remind members 


of christian churches of their civic duties, need the churches be surprised if those 
who are not actually within their fold, but whose whole hearts are in the 
attempt to establish really free institutions in the New World, look aston- 


ishment upon the lukowarmness of professed o) 

and enormous import? Every christian church isa soc: 
the highest and purest ethics; every community in the United States has at least 
one of these societies; larger communities are crowded with them. Are these 
numerous, these busy and well equi these 


of knownlack of conscience openly in management of local or gen- 

— fonds? And are ey tricksters — s cor 

ruptionists with, supported, minent members esa 
ethical these christian ch U = 

If these things are so—if Dr. Parkhurst is what influence shall we 

look for the purification of public morals! Wound to God that all the Lord's 


people were prophets,” like Dr. Parkhurst, “and that the Lord would put his 
spirit upon them.” 

I make these quotations only to show that the public sentiment 
is keen upon this subject, earnest in its demands for the bringing 
about of pure elections, and that demand it is our duty to advance 
so far as lies in our power by the enactment of a law which shall 
regulate that over which the Constitution has given us the power, 
namely, the election of members of Congress. 

I come now to the consideration of the second of the propositions 
involved in the question, namely, whether the e ee bill 
meets the requirements of the situation. At first the idea of bring- 
ing the judiciary of our Government into contact with politics and 
political strife was obnoxious to me and I felt the force of the ar- 

ment of the gentleman from Tennessee at the opening of the de- 
Fate, when he addressed himself to this point. It is, however, 
apparent that in any scheme fora Federal election m this power 
must be vested somewhere, and should be in such vidual or of- 
ficial as is least apt to be influenced or swayed by partisan clamor, 
Of all the institutions of our Government none has commanded and 
deserved greater respect than the judiciary, and to no set of men has 
their due meed of praise been as readily accorded. 

Impartial observers, like Mr. Bryce, speak emphatically upon this 
point, and call attention to the fact that in cases where even pro- 
nounced partisans have been placed upon the bench, their partisan- 
ship has . — laid aside and their functions dise with a full 

ization of the duty which they owed the whole people. Where 
else in allour govermental machinery can be found a set of men who 
give equally striking evidence of that sterling impartiality which 
is 8 impulse of the Anglo-Saxon race in its love for fair 
play? Where else can be found another such body of men who from 
training and association are as competent to measure out even- 
handed justice? To them it thus becomes a matter of personal and 
professional pride that no taint of suspicion shall linger about any 
of their acts. In occasional instances heretofore have matters of 
political moment been brought before them for final arbitrament, 
and in their determination the people have readily acquiesced, con- 
tent in the consciousness of their rectitude. To them, thereft 
can with confidence be left the discharge of the functions impose 
on them by this bill. 

The duties imposed upon them are of a quasi-judicial nature, not 
widely different from what under existing laws they have at one 
time or another been called on to perform, and their position, inde- 
pendent as it is of subserviency to senseless outcry, owing to their 
tenure upon the bench, places them where they can mete ont abso- 
late justice. It is not, as has been asserted, subordinating the legi 
lative branch of cur Government to the judicial, but it is insuring 
prvi She judicial the untrammeled choice of the legislative by 
the ple. 

ke pated out by the learned Speaker of this House in the July 
issue of The North American Review, the English practice in cases 
of contested elections in Parliament has undergone a great change 
in the last century by their reference for adjudication from the House 
of Commons to the courts; yet no one will seriously argue that asa 
result of this change the British House of Commons is less free in its 
action or that it is in any sense under the domination of the courts 
of law or the judges. By our Constitution each House of Congress 
is the judge of the election and qualifications of its own members. 
That power it can not delegate to the courts, thongh if it could less 
of partisanship would enter into their adjudication; but we can, as 
is sought to be done by this bill, require certain of the preliminary 
steps towards an election to be conducted under the supervision of 
the judiciary, and thereby in part correct some of the errors which, 
it is openly charged, are committed on this floor. 

Universality of the application of the law is an undoubted essen- 
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tial, and some of the objections made to it are based upon the state- 
ment that this does not in fact exist. If such were in reality the 
case, it would be a serious objection, enough so to Jay every 
member upon this floor for opposing it. What, then, are the limi- 
tations which are sup to render it obnoxious to this objection? 
It is this, that there shall be a petition of tifty or one hundred citi- 
zens of the district for its enforcement in a given locality, in order 
to set in motion the Federal supervision. e number is tlio same 
in every one of the 1 ha States; itisaright inherentin no polit- 
ical party; it may be demanded and obtained by Republicans, Demo- 
erats, or Probibitionists in almost every district in the land, for 
there are few where even the Prohibitionists can not number one 
hundred adherents of their views. In fact, the only States or districts 
where it might be Se to fail of application are some of those 
in the South where there is ‘‘no opposition.” And yet the Repre- 
sentatives from these very districts will be found, when the vote shall 
come, unfaltering in their attitude against the bill. They say they 
do not want the bill and so will vote = it; yet the measure 
looks only to the honest conduct of the elections; it abounds in pro- 
visions for securing the right to the voters to have their ballots 
received and counted, but makes no provision for excluding a single 
honest vote, and yet the ery goes 2 7 „There is no opposition in my 
district; elections are absolutely fair, relatively pure, but I do not 
want a law requiring them to be so.” The logic of the position I 
leave to those who assume it to wrestle with. 

For myself and my own district I want the law. I, too, believe 
that elections in my district are relatively pure, but I weleome any 
statute which shall confirm them as such. For years now Congres- 
sional elections in the large cities have been conducted under the 
existing system of supervisors, and it has been a powerful influence 
for purity. That which I have thus seen, and the value of which I 
have learned to appreciate, I would now see extended, that it might 
he enjoyed by others, in every State and district, its purifying in- 
nene extended all over our land. 

A further ground of objection advanced by some grows out of the 
power of certification proposed by the bill, under which the Federal 
officials render their account of that which it has been their sworn 
duty to 3 and superviss. This is a necessary incident to their 
office; without it the function of the supervisor would be merely to 
gain information for possible contests, and it would leave the lawin 
a shape to foment contests, when its purpose is to diminish them. 
To supervise without the accompanying power to declare the result, 
would be the same us in a case of a vote through the tellers upon 
this floor, with no power in the tellers to announce the number who 
had passed between them. If the certification is to be left to the 
States, by the same reasoning the entire conduct of the elections 
should be, but any supervision that does not carry with it the right 
of certification is almost an absurdity, clearly one if the proposition 
is to have a national law upon the subject. 

Observe clearly what is comprehended in the proposition. We 
have now and have had for years in all of the larger cities, at ali 
vlections for members of Congress, United States supervisors; they 
have watched the registration ; they have been spectators on the 
day of election. That was all. They might see the count of ballots 
deliberately falsified, yet possessed no power to checkit. They could 
only come forward as witnesses and give evidence that the will of 
the people had been disregarded, while he who was the beneficiary of 
the fraud was enjoying the honor and emolument of a station to 
which he had never been chosen. 

It is now proposed to extend the field within which this supervis- 
ion shall be exercised, to end the farce of making the supervisor 
little else than a mere spectator, and to require him under the solem- 
nity of the oath which he has taken to officially declare the result 
of that over which he has been the appointed guardian, and to give 
that return the effect of the prima facie evidence of the result. 
Greater effect might not unreasonably be given, and all the machin- 
ery of canvassing boards or district or State returning officers be 
done away with, but to vest the supervisor with less power would 
be a sham and a pretense. He is either an official or he is not. If 
he is he must be charged with the discharge of certain duties or the 
reason for his existence ceases, and the plain object and intent of 
this bill is that he shall have certain clearly defined duties and shall 
perform them. . 

And it is right at this point that the great merit of the law comes 
to me. The one desideratum in every election is that the people 
shall have confidence in the counting of the ballots and honest dec- 
laration of theresult. If they believe or suspect fraud to exist or 
that it is likely to be ee that the ballots are not counted 
as cast, or that there is any sort of manipulation or tampering with 
the contents of the ballot-box, one of two results is sure to follow: 
either an apathy upon matters of public concern which leads toa 
rule of ballot-box-stuffers, with all that must follow in its wake, or 
else revolution then and there. The bribe-giver and bribe-taker 
are coming more and more to be regarded with public abhorrence, 
the time is fast approaching when public sentiment will no longer 
countenance the expenditure of vast sums of money at elections, but 
with it must come a popular confidence in the integrity of those who 
handle the ballots. 

Under the bill before us there will be a double certification: one 


on the po of State officials to State authority and one on the 
part of Federal officials to Federal authority. When elections are 
pure and honest these will agree, and the great mass of the people 
will hail with satisfaction a result which none can question. When 
they disagree, it becomes the easier to ferret out the discrepanc 
and to know whether it is the result of an honest and unintention 
error or the deliberately conceived fraud of some party menial who 
would prostitute the very instrumentality upon which the abiding 
force of our Government exists. 

Let members upon this floor occupy their seats by a title against 
which neither here nor in any corner of our country can one word of 
question be raised; let them be known as being in fact the representa- 
tives of the people, not the creatures of a band of men linked together 
yy the consciousness of mutual criminality, whose subservient tools 
they are bound to be, and then to be a member of this body will be 
a post of honor not surpassed by any in the world. Pass this bill; 
say to the world that, while in various States laws are being enac 
to render more certain the freedom and purity of the ballot, the Con- 

of the United States recognizes in the pure elections of its mem- 

Ts and in the passage of such laws as shall secure that end it is not 
only performing its most important work for itself and the American 
people, but for the universal liberty of man. 


Federal Election Law, 


SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL W. PEEL. 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 30, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and 
supplement the election laws of the United States, ete,— 

Mr. PEEL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the limited time that any member has on this 
floor to-night it would be impossible to discuss this bill in all its bear- 
ings. I shall not therefore attempt to go into a general discussion of 
the character of the objectionable features it presents to my mind. 

Sir, this great Government of ours has existed for over a hundred 
years with the election machinery in the hands of the people, where it 
properly belongs. During that period our Government has prospered 
beyond human conception. Our people have been intrusted with the 
right to elect their own public servants. We have seen parties rise 
and fall. We have seen great leaders come and go, and no man in the 
history of this country has ever been bold enough until now to say, 
The people can no longer be trusted to select the officers to represent 
them and to make the laws by which they are to be governed. 

It would not be so bad if this political machine was equally divided 
between the two great parties in this court; but that is not so; it is all 
on one side—all Republican. s 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. If equally divided, would they ever agree? 

Mr. PEEL. If equally divided they might not. But they have no 
business deciding at all. We have law in this country. We have still 
reverence for that law We have State governments whose integrity is 
unimpaired, undisturbed; and they will certify the returns to the Clerk 
of the House correctly. 

If you gentlemen think it necessary to have additional bystanders 
around the ballot-box to see that men vote as they please and have 
their ballots counted, you can amend the present law and increase the 
number without transferring it to partisan returning boards to do the 
counting and the certifying to this House. It is about as fair, Mr. 
Speaker, to place an illustration by the side of it that I think is about 
worthy of the combination in this bill, if you, sir, had to engage in a 
game of poker with a professional blackleg and give him the shuffle, 
cut, and the deal, with four aces in his hand to draw to. Do you think 
you would ever win a game? [Laughter,] And yet you would have 
as much chance of winning a game as a Democrat running for Congress 
under the provisions of this bill would have before any one of your re- 
turning boards. The game is all stocked against you. I hope and 
trust, for the sake of honesty and integrity in this country and in be- 
halt of the people who sent us here to make laws and not returning 
boards, that there is conservatism enough left to stop this rash, radical, 
unprecedented law that you are attempting to place on the statute- 
books of the country. 3 

Could I face my constituents when I go home and tell them that I 
yoted for a bill which said in terms that they can not be longer trusted? 
Mr, Speaker, I could not hold up my head and look the people of Ar- 
kansas in the face and tell them I distrusted their common honesty 
and wanted to appoint a set of gentlemen of whom they know noth- 
ing to come down and inspect the elections, spy around the voting- 
places, and tell the country that my people are not honest, that they 
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are not to be trusted, and that all the virtue in the country belongs to 
the other side. 

Mr. Speaker, I can select judges in my Congressional district, and, 
all of them being Republicans, I would not be afraid to trust with the 
certification of any election held there. And at this point let me say 
that districts in the Southern States have been reflected upon time and 
again in this debate, and because the entire vote of the district, accord- 
ing to the census returns, has not been polled it has been used as a 
handle to cast suspicion on the whole vote. We have been told that 
because the vote was light in some years that all was not well and that 
there was wrongdoing. My own district has been presented as one of 
these, Istated before during this debate and I repeat now that I defy 
mortal man to bring a particle of evidence from a Republican or any 
one else to show even a suspicion in that district in any election. 

I was bern and reared in Arkansas. Until we had the unfortunate 
reconstruction era I never heard of an unfairelection. Since we have 
got rid of that miserable gang and the people of Arkansas who belong 
to the country have succeeded in controlling their own affairs, I have 
never heard of a Federal election where there was a disturbance to 
amount to anything. Of course there are at almost all elections a few 
trifling local disturbances; but they do not amount to anything, and 
I suppose they are found in every community throughout the country. 

hy, gentlemen seem to expect the South in election matters to pro- 
ceed as if it was to be absolutely perfect in all respects. That is un- 
reasonable and nonsensical. Why, even our courtsare not perfect; our 
churches are not perfect; our social relations are not perfect, 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Wasit not in your State a man was killed 
who was elected a member of Congress? 

Mr. PEEL, He was killed, but not elected; but I defy you, gentle- 
men, to bring one particle of proof to show that it was because be was 
a Republican. Republicans in Arkansas are just as safe, as I have 
said before, as they ave anywhere else in the United States; jast as 
safe as if on this floor. Democrats have been assassinated in Arkansas, 
but not for political reasons, either. Men will kill each other all over 
the land until their nature is changed. It is the history of the world. 

But they talk of these elections as though they ex ed perfection. 
I tell you, gentlemen, if you adopt this bill, and if it becomes a law, 
and you expect to cure all of the evils that necessarily flow from gath- 
eringa of the people at elections or elsewhere you are going to be mis- 
taken. 

And you are mistaken in another respect. You seem to think this 
is applicable to any other district than your own. You seem to think 
it will not be applied until it is absolutely needed, and that in your 
own district it will not be put in force. But ask yourself the plain 
question, is there a district in the United States where you can not 
find around the saloons and houses of ill-fame men sufficiently low for 
the dollars that are in it to bring this law into force in your district? 
Even if the whole country is against it a hundred men can bringit 
into force in your district, though all the rest may oppose it. 

Mr, Speaker, the bill is entitled An act to amend and supplement 
the election laws of the United States, etc. This, Mr. S er, isa 
misnomer. It should be entitled ‘‘An act to stir up strife and cause 
bloodshed in the South and to rob the States and the people of the 
whole country of the right to elect their own officers,” for it it should 
become a law elections by the people and self-local government are 
gone forever, at least until recovered by revolution. 

What have the people of this country done, what sin have they 
committed that should deprive them of the confidence of the world? 
Is it because in 1881 they dared to elect Grover Cleveland President of 
these United States and a Democratic House of Representatives? Was 
it this event that causes the Republicans, now in power, to attempt by 
this bill to take the election of members of Congress from the people 
and to plaee it in the hands of a partisan returning board of their own 
selection, or is it because you are afraid to rely again upon the fat- 
frying and blocks-of-five system, and prefer whilst you have the power 
to the States and the people completely under your own control 
and then bid them defiance? The latter is your purpose ifto bejudged 
by the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, such a political machine as this was never conceived or 
written by a statesman or by a man possessing common fairness. Sir, 
it isan insult to the integrity of the States and to every man, woman 
and child in this broad land, and should be denounced and condemned 
by the civilized world. If this measure is right, then local self-gov- 
ernment is a failure, the ability of the people to govern themselves is 
also a failure, and our form of government, which has been the ad- 
miration of the world for over a hundred years, should be torn down 
and a monarchy established upon its ruins. 

What is this bill and what does it do? Its friends pretend that its 
object is to secure fair elections; in other words, a free ballot and a fair 
count. Let us see. It provides that the circuit judges of the United 
States courts only (all Republicans but one or two) shall appoint one 
chief supervisor of elections, who shall control through his deputy 
supervisors and deputy marshals all the elections in his circuit at which 
a Member or Delegate in Congress is to be elected. 

Will these chief supervisors, who are to be appointed by Repub- 
lican cirenit judges for life, he Republicans or Democrats? Repub- 
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licans, of course. No sane man donbts that these life officers, parti- 
san Republicans, are given the power to appoint as many supervisors 
and deputy marshals as they please to control these ions, The 
supporters of the bill claim that he can only appoint three for each 
voting precinct, not more than two of which shall be of the same polit- 
ical party. Ibeg their pardon. He ean appoint all he desires; he can only 
assign three to active duty at each precinct. The fifth section of the 
bill will settle the dispute. It is as follows: ; 
Sud. 3. Supervisors of election shall be appointed in the following manner, 
namely: The chief supervisor of elections in any judicial district who has re- 
ceived any petition provided for in section 2 of this act sha il thereafter, from time 
to time, „present. and certify tosuch circuit court lists of persons w. 
FFV 
ions for supervision have been in pre 
flog such lists the chief . shall nail be — — to the 83 e —— 
have received, and lists may be presented for each place from which a on 
for the supervision of the registration or the election shall have been received 
until the court shall have appointed such number as the chief supervisor shall 
believe to be sufficient to enable him to properly provide for the filling of all 
election districts or voting precincts within his jurisdiction and the filling of all 
vacancies which may from any cause be created or arise, which number shall 
not, however, be less than double the whole number of supervisors which each 
such city or town, county or parish, or entire Congressional district is entitled 
to the services of. From the appointments so made the chief supervisor shall, 
from time to time, select for duty, and shall designate and assign for each elec- 
tion district or voting precinct in any such city or town, county or or 
entire Congressional district as they shall have been appointed for, three per- 
sons, but twoof whom shall be of the same political y; from the three pe 
sons so assigned but two of them, who shall be of different pon faith, s 
be required to perform and discharge any duty prior to the day of election. 
The appointment of any supervisor of clection may be at any time revoked 
or renewed by the circuit court, and every listof eligible persons presented to 
such court for appointment as supery of election shall, after action thereon 
by the court, be filed in the office of the chief supervisor of clections, who shall 
cause the same to be fully entered of record therein in index and tabular form 
for further reference. 

From this it will be seen that the chief supervisor can have ap- 
pointed such number of supervisore as he may believe sufficient to 
enable him to properly provide for the filling of all election districts 
or voting precincts within his jurisdiction and to fill all vacancies 
which from any canse may arise, which number shall not be Jess than 
double the whole number ofsupervisors which each city, town, county, 
or parish, or entire Congressional district is entitled to the service o 

Where is the limit? ‘The only one is, he shall appoint not less than 
double the number required for service, not more than double, but not 
less than double that is needed for service; there are three to each vot- 
ing place needed, hence at least six foreach must be appointed, and as 
many more as the chief may desire or call for, All who do duty are to 
be paid out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Again, this fifth section very artfully provides that only two super- 
visors (one of each party) shall be assigned to do duty prior to the elec- 
tion. Look at it; only two prior to the election, but how many during 
the election and after? All he wants, all he may think necessary to 
carry the election for the Republican ticket. And this is called a free 
ballot and a fair count. Great God, what a fraud and what a lie! 

This bill also allows these political henchmen (that is what they 
will be) to boss registration, absolutely walk over the State boards of 
registration, and judicially decide for the States who can and who can 
not vote. Sir, such an outrage will stir the blood of every freeman in 
this land. Think of it; three political spies at your own expense, stand- 
ing over a State board of registration decidiyg who shall and who shall 
not vote—and vote for what? Members of Congress? No, indeed; for 
everything in many of the States from township constable to Presi- 
dential electors, including members to the State Legislature, who elect 
the United States Senators, 

By this infernal board, backed by all the deputy marshals they want, 
they can and will, if allowed to execute this law, absolutely con- 
trol the election of every elective officer in this land to suit themselves, 
and from whose decision there is no appeal; and this is called a bill to 
secure a free ballot and a fair count. This bill, if euacted into law 
and executed, will cost the tax-payers of this country from ten to 
twenty million dollars, 

For one, I askin the name of my constituents, if you are determined 
to pass this bill, to stop and create a board of kings, composed of 
Quay, Dudley, and for the third I would nominate the Speaker of this 
House, with power to issue commissions to all needed officers and save 
the expense of a farcical, pretended election, and call it a free ballot 
and a fair count. 

The greatest safeguard in our form of governmentis the power of the 
people, a power higher and greater than that of kings or returning 
boards; that power is supreme, and should be; the people are our mas- 
ters, and not our slaves; they have been so in this country for over a 
hundred years. Who is it that is trying by this infamous measure to 
bind them to political slavery? 

Who is it that is trying by this bill to rob the States and the people 
of their inalienable and constitutional right to govern themselves and 
elect their own public servants? Who is it to be the first in this coun- 
try to proclaim that the people can not be trusted? Who is it that 
proposes to create a life returning board of one political party, backed 
by armed deputy marshals, to throttle the people and say who shall 
vote and who shall not, and who shall serve as public servants and 
who shall not? The author ané supporters of this bill answer. 
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Mr. Speaker, is the Fiſty- first Congress. We have had fiſty be- 
fore, covering a period of one hundred years, All this long time the 


done their duty well. Under that system we have grown from a frag- 
ment of poverty-stricken colonists to sixty or seventy millions of peo- 
We have astonished mankind. We have seen great political par- 
ties rise and fall, come and go. We have had wars, both foreign and 
domestic, and the people have never faltered—always true and brave 
to America and American interests. 2 
Are they to be told now, in the first Congress after a hundred years 
of loyalty, that they are not to be longer trusted, that We, the Repub- 
lican party, though less than half the people of this great Government, 
now say that this country belongs to the saints and we are the saints? 
We have all the virtue and all the honesty; all the rest stand aside. Ye 
Greenbackers, ye Prohibitionists, Woman Suftragists, Farmers’ Alli- 
ances, and all others, walk nuder the yoke! Weare the chosen, we are 
the anointed. We, and we alone, from this time on will run this busi- 
ness as we please; a free ballot and a fair count we are going to have. 
We are going to have the offices, draw the salaries, and you pay the 
taxes. 


This bold and heartless scheme is but the climax of a long and well 
matured plan of party leaders, protected classes, and gold sharks to 
abolish free government and to establish a strong, centralized power, 
so they can grind the great mass of the people at will. 

Why do I say this? I judge from the tendency of things for many 
years, and, when connected with the one-man power displayed in this 
Congress and this bill, I have no doubt of it. 

Sir, we bave seen the Speaker of this House, the House of the peo- 
ple, reign king supreme over this body without rules, save his own an- 
tocratic will. We have seen his kingly gavel silence the Representatives 
of the people. We have seen him count votes for and against measures, 
whether voted or not. In other words, we haye seen him count 
members as present refusing to vote when they were hundreds of miles 
away. We have seen him do this over and over, against the protests 
of.the people’s Representatives. We have seen him ruthlessly walk 
over and break down well matured precedents of a hundred years— 

ts made world-wide by the distinction and greatness of their 
authors. We have seen him walk over as of chaff not only the prece- 
dents made by all political parties, including his own, but over his own 
declarations, deliberately made from his place upon this floor. 

Was he sincere then when talking as a sworn Representative of the 
people, as a member of Congress, when not interested in the rules more 

other members, or was he sincere when he walked over his own 
words as Speaker to carry ont his party purposes? I leave a candid 
world to say. After two months of such despotic reign we haveseen him 
crowned by the majority of this House with a set of rules that makes 
him complete dictator over all legislation, 

What are we here for, if one man is to rule the whole? Under these 
rules the Speaker can declare and hold a motion for the yeas and hays 
a dilatory motion and refuse to entertain it; at same time hold an ap- 
peal from his decision out of order; hence you have the beautiful 
spectacle of keeping off the record ary measure the Speaker wants to 
cover up. The yeas and nays is the only way to put members on the 
record so their own constitutents and the world can see how they vote. 
So when a bad measure tomes up the party in control of the House 
ean pass it into law without disclosing to the world that they voted for it. 

Just think of it! A set of rules that can be used so as to hide the 
names of the members voting for or against measures. What is the 
record for, if not to show the world what we do and how we do it? 
Yet we have a Speaker crowned with a set of rules empowering him 
to make or not make a record of votes, and therefore the people who 
elect. us can not tell how we vote. 

This despotism is in line and harmony with this bill. But, oh! 
they say, it is all for a free ballot and a fair count, and that we have 
no right to be alarmed and charge them with an attempt to rob the 
States and the people of electing their own Representatives; that we 
should sit quietly by and wait until the halter is around our necks. 

Sir, under our criminal law an American citizen is not required to 
wait until the assassin’s bullet has passed through his brain before he 
can defend himself, but upon the mere motion or attempt to draw a 
deadly weapon he may take the life of the assailant; and here you are 
with a bill, deliberately prepared, considered in committee, and, if re- 
pon be true, further considered in a Republican caucus, which takes 

m the American citizen that which is dearer than life, his liberty 
and the right of home rule. The member that votes for this measure, 
in my judgment, betrays his trust and records himself against free gov- 

_ ernment and in favor of despotism. 

The honorable member from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] who re- 
ported this bill said in his speech that the black citizens of this coun- 
try are not here of their own accord, and he seems not to know how 
and when they came. I can only say to him that if he will consult the 
history of his own ancestors he will find ont how they got here. 

He says there is a widespread belief in this country that elections in 
the South are not what they ought to be. He has doubtless heard 
this, and he and some of his constituents may believe it, for I see from 
the papers that a very distinguished constituent of mine—I mean the 


Hon. Powell Clayton, of Arkansas, delivered a learned lecture to the 
cultured people of Boston last winter on the Southern question, in which 


he told them how the poor black man was treated in my State. He 


himself before that refined and philanthropic people as a great 
ver of human liberty and especially in favor of a free ballot and a fair 
count. For fear the good people of Boston might think him more ot 
asaint than the colored people of his own State do, I insert an editorial 
taken from the National Democrat, published at Little Rock, the cap- 
ital of his own State, edited and published by a colored man who is 
perlectly familiar with Arkansas politics from reconstruction to the 
present. Here it is: 


We were in hopes when the people of Arkansas, irrespective of ty affilia- 
tions, repudiated the Clayton government in 1873-74, that that Asoo be the 
end of that miserable gang.“ But what do we find now? After a penal serv- 
itude of nearly seventeen years, not in actual confinement, but on parol, we 
find them with that hypocrisy and false pratense equaled only by t great 
bandit and robber, John A. Murrell, standing before a Boston audience preach- 
ing and teaching an enlightened people how to conduct the affairs of the 
South, Let it be understood that we write this without malice, self-interest, or 
dice, but as a duty to our race and country. 

Who is Powell Clayton? What has he been from the time he first came bo- 
fore the people of the country? There is one thing certain, he is public prop- 
erty now. and we propose to deal with him as such. During the Kansas troubles 
he was a Kansas jayhawker, not fighting for the n then, but to perpetuate 
slavery.” When the war broke ont he became a Union soldier and was colonel 
of the Fifth Kansas Cay: Onde a jayhawker always a wker. They 
came to Arkansas and participated in the battle of Helena July 4, 1863. They 
remained in the State until the close of the war, and that Jeft the colonel upon 
the soil of Arkansas. His first step was to become governor, In 1868 he be- 
came governor, Then commenced one of the worst reigns of terror that were 
ever known in the history of the American States. No monarch ortyrant ever 
held power more absolute. Men were murdered for political pw not of 
the South alone, but of their own party if they dared to differ With therm even 
an panty management. If a man to differ with them he must be put out 
oe way, if not by sitting down on him, by any means necessary to remove 


consideration of the American people. Mark 
upon the purity of 
ve you believe, why 
did he in person have the ballot-boxes taken from Crittenden County over to 
Memphis, at the Overton Hotel, and then and there proceed to remove the bal- 
lots from said ballot-boxes, the said Powell Clayton and his co-workers, and re- 
place 1,500 ballots in lieu thereof, and proceed to count the same to suit the will 
and purpose of the said Powell Clayton? Do you want the proof? We have 
it. If he is the saint he would have a Boston club of business men believe, 
why did he throw out county after county in the State until he, the said Olay- 
ton, could control every branch of the machinery of the State government? 

Gentlemen, let us tell you that this was not done against what might be termed 

that date rebels and Democrats in many instances, but it was done against 
oblicans. If he isthe great saint, why did 

, tho said Powell Clayton, willfully, maliciously, and with felonious intent 
step down from that high tion as governor of Arkansas into the front yard 
of the capital at the city of Little Rock, then and thereas aforesaid, hand to one 
Samuel Garrett $1,000, with instructions to pay thesame to one Rev. J. T. White, 
colored, to get pat of his way for United States Senator, thereby corrupting and 
setting the example in the State of Arkansas to the poor unlettered negro 
to become corru 

Do you want prog? Saint! Why did he, beeause E. A, Fulton was on 
the conservative line of thinking, connive at one of the most diabolical murders 
(if they had succeeded in their plans) ever perpetrated in the State? Why did 
the man who did the shooting have a blank pardon in his pocketfrom the gov- 
ernor of the State and with other assurances that he would not be touched if 
he succeeded and did his work well? Do you want the proof? We have it. 
Why was Major or Captain Haynes killed in Crittenden Gonnty: Was it not 
a fonl conspiracy to murder an innocent man, s Republican, because he had in- 
dependent views? Did you not procure one Clarence Collier, of Collierville, 
Tenn., to do the gu work (hea mere boy), and then to cover up your tracks 
fixed up a big reward that was whacked up with the boys who killet Clarence, 
in order to cover up all traces of foul murder? 

will aay one doubt for a moment that there were not hundreds of political 
murders in the great State of Arkansas under the direct instructions of this 
same Powell Clayton? Enough indictments for the present. Let him serve 
do time for these offenses, and if he escapes in this life there are others 
to be made out with proof positive, 

With pain we recall these horrors, but why do you still persist in injuriog the 
8 sent like isto yoo 9 nee ted ee — white ee ates 

tical on, have done more jestroy ice yo of the 
South cant wet more of them killed than all the of the politicians we 
know of, r, Clayton wonld have military rule; so would Mr. Chalmers; so 
would many of the political men of the South. They would forever vote the 
negro 95 put them and their kin in office, but the thinking negro has something 
else to do. 

We want to eliminate ourselves from politics; we desire homes; we desire 
friendship with our neighbors, bat until we can get rid of these political pests 
we never can do so, Certainly the people of the North are too well posted to 
believe half of what Mr. Clayton says about the South, There is no trouble 
in Woodruff County, and, in fact, no otber county but what er have made 
themselves, Why is it that they have not put at cet in the field for years in 
this State? They would have you believe t the Republican y would be 
bulidozed. Such is not the case, They know too weil that neithor white nor 
black would indorse them, 7 

Where do we find the would-be emperor? Now in Boston. Where did wa 
find him in 18847 In Cincinnati, with 1,500 armed deputiesin the custom-house 
for the pu of defeating the will of the people. We further find him in Ok- 
laboma trying to run tho machinery of that Territory. We find him in Wash- 
ington trying to oust men that were honestly elected in order to advance his 
own polit ends in this State. In short, yon will find him everywhere bob- 
bing up, from a crogs-roads primary toa Chicago convention. 

Just so long as Congress and the ple will listen to these men and their 
miserable advice, just so long will the negro suffer. We, as colored men of 
this State, live and do better than the average on account of its physical condi- 
oy ps but just make these gentlemen hands off, and you will see negro out 
of politics, into homes, educated, prosperous, and happy. 


at 
came good, and conservative 
0. 
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Mr. S. like the colored editor, I would not allude to the 
bloody days of reconstruction if my constituent, Governor Clayton, 

treat our State fairly. 

Tam opposed 
distinguished gentleman makes himself prominent in State and national 

litics. He has been here around this Capitol and in the room of the 

mmittee on Elections, officiating in Arkansas contests, none of which 
were in his district. He, with his right-bower, Poker Jack McClure—I 
say Poker Jack because this speech may be read some in Arkansas 
and they do not know him by any other name; but for the information, 
of the Honse and the good people of Boston, Poker Jack is Hon. John 
McClure, ex-chief-justice of the supreme court of Arkansas under the 
carpet-bag rule, and who, it is said, can bet as boldly on a pair of deuces 
as on four aces, and plays politics the same way, especially in contested- 
election cases—he, too, is for a free ballot and a fair count. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, personally I have no ill feelings against either of 
these distingui gentlemen. My relations in a personal sense are good 
with all the people of this country, and iš is my desire that they should 
remain so. I only speak of them in political matters, and when I heard 
of these two modern reformers being here complaining about unfair 
elections in my State it sounded to my ears like the devil quoting 
Scripture, and reminded me of the old-time darky’s song abont his 
Yond shouting brother, when he said: 

De dat you see de smoke de less de fire will be, 
De litt kind of ‘possum is suah to clime de bi kind of treo, 


And de nigger at de camp-meetin’ dat can de loudest sing und shout 
Issuah to rob some hen-roost befo’ de week is out. 


Mr. Speaker, we, the people of Arkansas, fally understand these two 
saintly spirits; we know their tracks in thesand wherever we see them; 
the ambition of their life is to divide the Democratic party of Arkan- 
sas; that party that brought ce out of chaos and war; that party 
that has regained the credit of the State and made its name honorable 
everywhere, the State they in four years of misrule disgraced, bank- 
rupted, and ruined. Their party in our State will ‘follow any faction 
or party, I care not what it is called or what it proposes to do, to de- 
feat the regular Democratic ticket, that is, if they obey these distin- 
guished leaders. 

Poker Jack, as he is familiarly called, is now a prominent applicant 
for the judgeship recently made vacant by the promotion of Judge Cald- 
well, and if the Administration indorses this bill he ought. by all 
means to be appointed, becanse the bill allows circuit-court judges to 
assign their part of the election work toa district j and inas- 
much as the bill takes the elections out of the hands of the State and the 
people and transfers it to a gangof Republican party workers, responsible 
to no one, appointed and selected for their efficiency in that business, 
Poker Jack would be in the zenith of his glory when in charge, and 
I recommend him as an expert of rare qualifications in that line; heis 
truly for a free ballot and a fair count; and I think I ean assure him of 
the appointment if this infamous measure should become a law, for 
Judge Caldwell is the circuit judge for our State, and he knows that 
Poker Jack can be relicd on in such matters, and that he would per- 
form his duties to the entire satisfaction of his party. He would for- 
ever settle the question about which his soul and that of Powell Clay- 
ton are so deeply concerned, “A free ballot and fair count. And 
friend Clayton, when he next visited his good friends in Boston, eould 
say indeed and in trath that the good work wasdone, and no mistake, 
for Poker Jack did it. 

Clayton is deputy president at this time for the State he so ruth- 
lessly despoiled: Postmaster-General Wanamaker bas turned the 
postal service over to him in Arkansas while he attends to his Sunday- 
school. No representative of the people of thet great State can get a 
post-office established until Clayton is consulted. I have been trying 
for six months to get an office re-established in Searcy County, in my 
district, and a Union soldier appointed postmaster, but the boss says 
8 1 and I do not suppose he ever was nearer than 50 miles of it in 

is life, 

I beg pardon of the House for wandering off from the bill under dis- 
cussion. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Fwanttosay that I believe Iam conservative in my 
political views; I feel kindly to every one; but this bill has alarmed 
me more than anything I have ever seen upon ‘or off this floor. The 
idea of turning the election machinery of this country over to any one 
political party, however virtuous, is indeed alarming. 

I swear before God I would not vote for a bill to turn the political 
control of this country for life over to any party on earth. When it 
terves the people, farewell to political liberty, and perhaps worse. I 
say here and now that any party that would ask it ought notonly to be 
kicked out of power, but out of existence. And this attempt upon 
the part of the majority of this House should sound the death-knell to 
their rale and stand as n warning in thunder tones to all other par- 
ties now and hereafter. 

Let the people, one and all, cry out as one man, that we are supreme 
and will rule this country to the end. It is ours and we intend to rule it. 


In conclusion, Jet me say to the majority of this House, rob the 
Treasury if you will, demonetize silver if you will, tax our people to 
death if you must, but in God's name spare the liberties of the people. 


to criticisms on this floor on private citizens, hut that | yy. 
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For the instruction, meditation, and repentanceof mankind it issaid in Holy 


rit: 

“But whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and continueth therein, 
he being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed 
in his deed,” (James I. 25.) 


SPEECH 
HON. ELIJAH V. BROOKSHIRE, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 30, 1890. 


The Honse having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and sup- 
plement the election laws of the United States, eto.— 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In no measure which has ever come before Congress, 
within my brief memory, have I felt so deep and painful an interest. 
When the Tiles: Sow the anam o rgy butown-in thir Kotns were 
adopted setting aside tlie constitutional precedents and of 
a hundred years, Í felt badly, for I then believed, as I now know, that 
they threw wide open the doors of Congress to the perpetration of the 
most grievous wrongs ever inflicted upon a free people in a time of pro- 
found peace. I saw a tarift bill brought in and passed without proper 
deliberation or amendment to tax the prime necessities of our people 
to the last degree. Later I saw the passed demonetizing silver. 
Many other unjust, extravagant, and unwarranted measures of much 
concern to the masses of our people have passed this session. Not only 
has this crusade overturned the precedents of a hundred years to carry 
out its radical pu but six Democrats have already been turned 
out and Republicans placed in their seats, in order that this high- 
handed programme might be carried out to the letter. One of these 
Deniocracts was elected by 13,000 majority. In the Fiftieth 
this body was ie, and tho several contests were brought 
against Republicans in that not one was unseated. 

This House also passed bills to admit as States Idaho, with 1,613 
voters, and Wyoming, with 18,008, The district which I have the 
honor to represent on this floor has over 1,300 more voters than both of 
these Territories, and which, when admitted in a few days, will give 
you Republicans four more Senators and two Representatives; yet 
you never tire ef voting against the admission of New Mexico, with 
43,000 registered voters, and you do this for no other reason than that 
the Territory is Democratic. 

Did any one ever hear of the majority in this House exercising power 
so wanton and radieal? 

I would be discouraged indeed if I did not believe in my heart that 
the people would rise up in anger and resent such conduct. I can not 
believe that the people will tamely tolerate such extra’ t and un- 
just measures. Shall the patriotic and beneficent ples of local 
self-government as taught by Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson fall into 
utter decay at the end of the first century of our national existence? 

Sir, the people have never tolerated with patience, but, on the con- 
trary, they have with vigor resented encroachments on their personal 
liberty and their right to control themselves. Our ancestors left the 
Old World to escape the injustice and tyranny of strong centralized 
governments, and which denied to them the right te govern themselves. 
For one hundred years the Federal Government apportioned the repre- 
sentation to which each State was entitled in this House on its popu- 
lation, and then each State through its Legislature divided the State 
into Congressional districts, and also provided by law the time, place, 
ond manner of holding the elections for Representatives in Congress, 

Before 1870 it never entered into the mind of anybody that the Fed- 
eral Government had a right to control the election of Representatives 
in the States, and I think it is quite evident to any candid and con- 
servative mind that the framers of our Constitution never intended 
that the Federal Government should be in control of our popular elec- 
tions. ‘Think of this bill, the purport and object of which, to use its 
three most conspicuous words, is to guard,“ ‘‘scrutinize,’’ and 
‘supervise ” the elections in the States. Democrats have always be- 
lieved that the people resident in each political division, be that divis- 
ion a township, county, Congressional district, or State, have the hon- 
esty, good sense, and patriotism to manage their own elections, free 
from outside interference and molestation. 

Democrats believe that our people should be encouraged to govern 
theinselves and to be self-reliant. Now, the wisdom of this principle 
is evident when we reflect that the resident people in a Congressional 
district, for instance, are pecuniarily, socially, andin every other way 
interested in having a representative who will do his whole duty. 
Therefore the people of the district have every reason known to civil 
government to see that their elections are honest and their representa- 
tives competent and faithful. Carpet-bag government in the eleven 
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Southern States isa per and suggestive commentary on the denial 
to the people of local self-government. In about ten years of radical 
rule in these States, their State indebtedness was increased from about 
$67,000,000 to $297,000,000. This immense debt, which the people in 
those States and their childrens’ children can scarcely ever pay, was 
not made for the improvement of the country, but its proceeds were 
ruthlessly divided among a lot of imported spoliators. 

I have before me the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I will read a few 
short paragraphs from the speech delivered day before yesterday by that 
able and distinguished Republican from the Ninth district of North 
Carolina [Mr. EWART]. When referring to carpet-bag rule, he said: 

The State governments fell into the hands of the most disreputable gang of 
thieves and plunderers that ever disgraced a nation, and the 2 name of Re- 
publicanism e a stench in the nostrils of all honest men, By bloodshed, 
violence, and intimidation these governments were w. from the thieves 
and plunderers and withoutexception are held by the Democratic jan y; 
Jn spite of this long era of misrule and all the evils of reconstruction the South 
has prospered as never a section prospered before. Go South now, and your 
journey will be through a continuous and unbroken strain of the musicof prog- 
ress, the whirr of the spindle, the buzz of the saw, the roar of the furnace, and 
the throb of the locomotive. The next census will show it to be the richest sec- 
tion of our country. 

In referring to the colored man, he said : 


As to his political rights, speaking for my own State, I unhesitatingly assert 
that no Republican nf the State, black or white, is prevented from casting his 
vote. The elections are absolutely fair. [Appiause;| Here and there, as is the 
case in perhaps any State in the Union, loca N N Rossas assume to throw 
out certain precincts for alleged irregularities, and in that way often wrongs are 
done, Representatives from other States can speak for their own sections; I 
only speak positively for my own. 

+ * * é * v * 

Tam sick and tired of this talk about the negro problem at the South. There 
is no negro problem at the South. It is no new question there, It is the same 
question that existed when the shackles were struck off the limbs of four mill- 
ions of slaves; it isthe same question that existed in 1965, when nearly one mill- 
ion slaves were given the rightof suffrage. Itis nota problem. Side by side 
the blacks have there with the whites since the war, and side by side they 
will be with them until the last syllable of recorded time. Sy sapere 

I know the negro. I ought to know more about him than the distinguished 
gentleman ont MALNAR AME, For three generations my people were slave- 
owners. There are no more faithful, generous, or kind-hearted people upon 
God's n earth, Glve them the education that they are so eagerly striving 
to obtain, and the country will have no more useful class of citizens than the 
will vetobe. Butinstill into their minds that the white ple of the South 
are their enemies, that they desire to crush them, to strip them of their 1 
rights, and you do the n a wrong that you can never atone for, I say that 
the negro is to-day thinking for himself. It is a delusion to suppose that he is 
voting the Republican ticket solidly. He is doing 8 of the kind. Thou- 
sands of them to-day are voting the Democratic ticketas willingly and as openly 
as the Republican ticket is voted by myself or any of my colleagues on this 


floor. 

It is getting more and more dificult every year for the Republican perey: to 
control him. ‘Thousands, as I have stated, openly vote the Democratic ticket. 
‘Thousands do not manifest interest enough in an election to go to the polls. 
Ile is growing skeptical about certain pled and promises which have been 
made and — y the political organization to which for so many years he 
has shown his loyalty. Widespread dissatisfaction exists among the colored 
voters of the South esto There never was a proposition as dear to the negro 
heart as the Blair educational bill, The negro knows the power of education. 
Ile looked eagerly to the great Republican party to redeem in honor and good 
faith the pledge it had made in its platform at Chicago to extend national aid 
to the common-school system of the country. 


A few minutes ago I said I believed the people would resent the pas- 
sage of this cruel bill. You will remember that the first law affecting 
Congressional elections was approved July 14, 1870. It introduced the 
United States deputy marshals on thescene, under the pretense of preserv- 
ing order atthe elections. On February 21, 1871, an act of some twenty 
sections was approved, which not only provided for United States dep- 
uty marshals at the polls, but also provided for Federal supervisors at 
cach voting precinct, to be appointed by a Federal judge, in cities of 
over 20,000 Inhabitants When this crusade against free government 
was begun by the Radical party in 1870 the eleven Southern States con- 
sisted of five conquered provinces presided over by five generals of the 
Army. It was in full control of almost every Northern State, 

Sir, we certainly have occasion to be profoundly grateful to such 
noble and conservative men as Horatio Seymour and Samuel J. Tilden, 
of New York; Governor William Allen and Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, 
and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, and many others, living and 
dend, whose names I could now mention, who sounded the bugle of 
alarm and met face to face the enemies of local self-government in the 
campaigns of 1872, 1874, and 1876. In the year 1876 the people wit- 
nessed the overthrow of the Radical party and the placing of the Dem- 
ocratic party in control in every State government in the Union, with 
the exception of six, the loss by the Radical party of both branches 
of Congress, and the election of Samuel J. Tilden and Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks to the Presidential and Vice-Presidential offices by a popular 
majority over their Republican adversaries of more than 260,000. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. May I ask the gentleman from Indiana a 
question? 

The SPEAKER pro lempore. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Yes, sir. $ 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Was not the defeat of the Republican party 
due to the fact that we failed to enforce the Federal election law ? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Certainly not. Public sentiment in the North, 
as everybody knows, drove the soldiers from the polls of the South and 
3 the conquered country to home rule. Sir, all this proves that 
the love of home rule in the hearts of our people defies the menace of 


the sword. [Applause.] And but for the accursed returning boards 
such as arecontemplated in this bill, the two great statesmen and reform- 
ers, Tilden and Hendricks, would have been President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of these United States at the end of the first century of our inde- 
pendence, 

Let us examine into this bill. It not only provides, as did the act 
of 1871, for deputy United States marshals and supervisors at the polls 
in cities of over 20,000 inhabitants, but it also goes further and pro- 
vides for any number of deputy marshals and three supervisors at every 
voting place in any county where fifty citizens petition for Federal 
supervision or in any entire Congressional district on the petition of 
one hundred citizens. These deputy marshals are to receive $5 a day 
for not to exceed eight days, and the supervisors from $3 to $5 a day, 
except on election days, when they are to have from $5 to $10 a day, 
according to population and registration duties; and these supervisors 
are to be engaged from three to twelve days. The bill also provides 
for a United States board of canvassers, to consist of three members in 
each State, at a compensation of $20 a day each for fifteen days’ serv- 
ice, and also one clerk for each member of the board at $12 a day for 
fifteen days. Each circuit judge in the United States is to appoint a 
chief supervisor for life in each judicial district of his circuit, whose 
compensation will probably amount to $2,000 perannum. There are 
about fifty-five thousand election precincts in the United States, and it 
is estimated that if this bill becomes a law and is generally enforced it 
will occasion an expenditure at each general election of more than $15,- 
000,000, In Montgomery County, Indiana, my home county, there are 
forty-two voting precincts; so the application of a Federal election law 
such as this bill contemplates would increase the cost of a Congressional 
election in that county alone perhaps $10,000 or more. 

Under the judiciary bill which this House recently we will 
have twenty-seven United States circuit judges. The new judges will 
be appointed by the President and will hold their offices for life. Only 
two of these judges will be Democrats. When we construe together 
the many high-handed and revolutionary acts which the radical and 
violent majority have matured in caucus and rushed through this body 
in such extreme haste, the purpose of the party in power becomes evi- 
dent and simple. It proposes to maintain itself in power, though it de- 
stroy Iccal self-government. This is the most bitterly partisan bill on 
record, I have no hesitancy in saying. All the Federal judges, all the 
jury commissioners, all the marshals and deputy marshals will be Re- 
publicans; and when we contemplate the character of the State canvass- 
ing boards and the supervisors of election, do we not see involved in 
this a machine“ for the exercise of the very refinement of tyranny? 

A few years ago, when this House had under consideration the pro 
osition to have the United States deputy marshals appointed equally 
from both political parties, Mr. Garfield said: 

The argument that these officers should not be appointed by the court because 
they are under the orders of the marshal falls to the und when the plain 
fact is known that they serve the supervisors rather than the marsha]. But 
we are told that, if the special deputies be appointed from different political 
parties, there would be no unity of action in the execution of the law. 
not willing to confess, for Ido not believe it to be true, that this coun 
far gone into debasement and anarchy that the mi people in any Demo- 
cratic township or ward can truthfully say: There is no Republican in this 

recinct who can be trusted to aid in executing the election laws." Or that 

hey will in any Republican community say: There is no Democrat in all the 
borders of this district whom we can trust to carry out a fair clection law.“ 
When I am compelled to believe this, I shali say that my country is no longer 
capable of self-government, is no longer worthy of freedom. 

It would be an insult to the intelligence of this House for me to 
presume to comment on the words of this distinguished citizen. 

Instead of the people being intrusted with the absolute management 
of their own elections and instead of the ballots being counted and 
the result tabulated and officially declared and certified by the officers 
of the people, elected by the people and directly responsible to the 
people, it is now proposed to have Congressional ballots counted by 
Federal officers, and the results tabulated and certified up to the Clerk 
of this House by United States officers, appointed by a Federal judge, 
and not dependent upon the will of the people for their official life; 
and these Federal judges, as we all know, are only punishable for mis- 
conduct in office by censure and impeachment at the bar of the Senate, 
and if the Federal officers appointed by the judge violate the law and 
trespass upon the rights of the people they are to be tried in the courts 
that appointed them, far removed from the people whom they have 
e e offended, and to be tried before a jury selected by three 
jury commissioners, who may all be of one political party. Perhaps 
no item in this bill reflects its bitter ter more than this 
provision empowering United States Federal judges to select jury com- 
missioners in such a manner. Now, the present law requires that the 
Federal court appoint a jury commissioner of opposite political faith 
from the clerk of the Federal court, who, along with the clerk, selects 
the jurors; but for some reason the radical majority puts it within the 
power of the court to select a board of jury commissioners wholly from 
one party. Now, this is without precedent. 

Mr. Speaker, the radical party whose ideas we are now combating, 
has, I think, inherited from the old Federal party which passed the 
alien and sedition laws, some of its most intolerable and obnoxious 
ideas, and much of this bad blood was transmitted to the Republican 
party throngh the veins and arteries of the old Knownothing party. 
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Some Republicans occasionally venture to talk about what they term 
the principles of the party. Has it in fact any well grounded princi- 
ple for the administration ofcivil government? Would you call high and 
exorbitant tariff taxes, laid upon the masses of the people for the bene- 
fit ofa small class, a principle? Do you call the constant contraction of 
the currency when the population and the business of the country are 
eonstantly expanding a principle? Is the strong, mailed hand of the 
Federal Government, with which you propose to control the election in 
the States of this Union, directed bya principle? Do the management 
and distribution of the offices by the Federal Administration at the be- 
hest of QUAY, Clarkson, and Dudley, involve a principle? I assert 
that these are not principles, and that any party without principle is 
dangerous to the people and can only maintain itself in power by acts 
leading on to an absolute despotism. 

It is a significant fact that a Knownothing anti-naturalization bill 
was the twin brother of the Federal election law first in 1870. 
Sir, I propose to show before [ sit down that this bill reveals two pur- 
poses on the part of its authors, the destruction of local self-govern- 
ment and the vexing of the foreign-born citizen to the last degree. 

In 1870 this House passed a bill, No. 2201, to amend the naturaliza- 
tion laws and to punish crimes against the same. Its first section took 
from every State court the power to grant certificates of naturalization 
and invested these powers in the Federal courts. Had this bill, which 
was approved generally by the Republican leaders, become a law, an 
applicant for naturalization could not have declared his intention to 
become a citizen in the State court, perhaps located at his very door, 
but, on the contrary, he would have been forced to go into the Federal 
courts, at the loss of much time and money, perhaps located hun- 
dreds of miles from his home. The bill required that he file notice in 
the Federal court, or before dne of the commissioners, at least one 
month before making his application for naturalization. All this would 
likely have requ: a second journey by him to the Federal court. 
His evidence to prove his application had to show him a resident of 
the United States for four years and six months. He covld prove his 
application only by citizens of the United States; no matter how many 
reputable persons he produced in court, if they were not citizens of the 
United States they would not be heard to prove his application, 

I have referred to this proposed bill of 1870 to show that the radical 
party was unfriendly then as now to our foreign-born citizen. You 
will remember how the Federal election law was enforced immediately 
after its passage in 1872 and how United States deputy marshals took 
forcible possession of the naturalization papers of citizens in New York 
and refused to ever return them to their rightful owners. My distin- 
guished and learned friend from New York [Mr. Cummincs], when 
commenting on these outrages on last Saturday, said in this House: 

I say there are to-day hundreds of foreign-born citizens entitled to vote who 
22 exercise the franchise because they were robbed of their papers at that 

Meaning 1872. 

This bill would have delighted the old Federalist who voted for the 
alien and sedition laws, which stabbed that party to the heart at 
the very dawn of this centary. Sir, if this bill becomes a Jaw it will 
not only clothe the deputy marshals with additional means to vex the 
foreign-born voter, but it expressly empowers the supervisors five weeks 
before the election to hound him into the most sacred recesses of his 
home, and there question him and the members of his family abont his 
age, nativity, naturalization, etc., as though he were a criminal. This 
autocratic power does not stop here, for they are empowered to enter 
the State courts and there scrutinize the naturalization of citizens. 
Behold the spectacle of a mere satrap, a ministerial officer, drawing from 
the public treasury $5 aday, going into the State courts, presided over by 
judges elected by the people, andthere assuming to supervise the natural- 
ization of citizens. Sir, if this we tolerate, let us never boast again of 
having descended from the patriots of the Revolution. [Applause. ] 

There is one other point I wish to make before I close. We Demo- 
crats have long contended that the East, and especially the New Eug- 
land States, is the part of the Union which prevents the great West 
and South from having just legislation. Are we right in this? The 
chief advocates of this bill live in New England, and nearly all this 
loud talk about a free ballot anda fair count“ is borne on the winds 
from that section. Are these people saints or Pharisees, which? I 
shall append to my remarks an article which appeared not long ago in 
the Baltimore Sun, which very fally and justly sets forth the hypocrisy 
and absolute insincerity of these bigoted and presumptuous advocates 
of the worst ideas and traditions of the old Federal and Knownothing 

rties. 

P Speaker, these New England statesmen in the past twenty years 
have molded and directed the policy of the Republican party as art- 
fully and perfectly as the potter molds his clay. When these Phari- 
sees and money-lenders of New England say Demonetize silver,“ it 
is demonetized. Look at your CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and examine 
the silver vote and refute this if you can. When these same people 
ask for a higher tariff, that they may rob the farmers, laborers, and con- 
sumers of the West and South of their earnings under the forms of law, 
is it not done? Again the RECORD will disclose the fact that they con- 
tend for the highest taxes possible; and their votes are a solid phalanx 
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or rates of duty as high as those of which the most avaricious would 
ream, 

Sir, I would ask in all sincerity, why are these gold-bugs and - 
tax people pressing with such hot baste the passage of this bill? 
they not feel the impending storm beating with fury on these legisla- 
tive halls? Do they not know that this storm bears the hot and angry 
breath of an overtaxed and oppressed people in the West and South? 
Ah, I know your answer, if you would but honestly speak. It is quite 
evident that it is your purpose hereand now, when you have the power, 
to enact a law to menace and limit the Democratic-vote in the whole 
country, and especially in the South, and in the great labor centers 
where there is a large foreign population. These New England states- 
men, representing an area of country not twice as large as Indiana, pro- 
pose not only to perpetuate themselves in office and in wealth wl to 
control the lion share of the patronage of this colossal Government, 
but they propose to rule the destinies of this Republic, come what may; 
and they, like all oppressors of the past, forever propose to fill their 
coffers from the earnings of the masses they oppress. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say right here that the law contemplated in this 
bill would be in irreconcilable conflict with the election laws in almost 
every State in this Union. Our election law in Indiana provides for a 
secret ballot and for the destruction of the ballots when counted, 
This hill provides for the supervisors being everywhere present on 
election day, and for the preservation of the ballots for further use by 
the Federal inquisition.“ On the Congressional tickets, under our 
State law, also appear the names of persons voted for for the Legislature 
and for county offices; so this proposed law could only result in in- 
terminable conflict between the State and Federal officers, 

Is there any member of this body who lays to his soul the flattering 
unction that the great masses of our people, North and South, East 
and West, whose lives are a constant reproach to despotism, will tamely 
submit to the outrages here proposed? Sir, my people, I am sure, de- 
sire liberty. They desire the greatest liberty tent with organ- 
ized society. They desire, above all things, to be let alone in the man- 
agement of their own domestic concerns. They desire to nominate and 
elect their own officers. They believe in their own capacity for self- 
government, and I know they would despise the man who would dis- 
trust their honesty and ability to manage their own elections and select 
their own public servants, On this issue between local self-govern- 
ment and ultimate tyranny I am forever with my people. [Applause. ] 

For the instruction, meditation, and repentance of mankind it is 
said in Holy Writ: 

But whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and continueth therein, he 


being nota forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed 
in his deed, (James I, 25.) 


I submit an extract from the Baltimore Sun, which sets out the in- 
equalities of representation as they exist in some of the States: 
WASHINGTON, June 10. 


Some briefmention has heretofore been made of the remarkably disproportion- 
ate influence and power in national affairs exercised by the Republican voters of 
New England. It is an interesting subject and will well repay entering rd 
details, The bulk of the political literature which almost ingulfs the X- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD is contributed by New England Senators and Members, the 
burden of whose lay is the alleged denial of representation to voters in other 
sections than their own. Mr. Speaker REED in and interviews and 
magazine articles in the last six months has clamored without cessation for the 
doctrine that so many black voters in the South, constituting a certain percent- 
age of the population, are entitled toa proportionate number of Representatives 
in Congress. It is for securing this end that the election measures which he so 
earnestly advocates are to be directed. If he will only consent to apply the 
same principle to his own section the measures to be brought forward would 
most probably receive a much stronger support than is likely to come to them 
under existing circumstances, 

it is really astonishing that so little comment has been provoked by the con- 
dition of political affairs in New England. It is marvelous that the descendants 
of the Anglo-Saxon race have not risen in revolution at the denial of political 
rights which has prevailed for more than half a century. No such C — 55 
sional and legislative gerrymandering has been continued or enforced elsewhere 
in the world as that existing in New England for Republican benefit. At the 
last Congressional elections in November, 1888, the Republicans polled an ag» 
gregate of 449,090 votes and the opposition polled 378,477, or very much more 
than two-fifths, yet the Republicans have all of the twelve Senators from New 
England and twenty-three out of twenty-six Representatives. 

In Connecticut the Republicans were in a minority of more than three thou- 
sand, yet they have the two Senators and three of the four Representatives, In 
New Hampshire the Republicans polled 45,271 votes and the opposition 45,430, 
yet the Republicans hold on to both Senators and both Representatives, In 
Rhode Island the Republicans have held on to power not only by unfair appor- 
tionments, but by the most wholesale disfranchisement of citizens. That State 
ja bound to slip from them now, and if it is ever possible to receive a reasonably 
fair apportionment Connecticut and New Hampshire would soon follow suit. 

The Republican Senators and Representatives from New England, so many 
otf whom are spel feed seats to which they are not justly entitled, have put 
themselvesinto positions of commandinginfluence in both branches of Congress. 
In the Senate they are at the head of the most important and influential com- 
mittees, and exercise a control over legislation monstrously unequal. Of the two 
Maine Senators Mr. FRYE isat the head of the Committee on merce and Mr. 
Haun is chairman of the Committee on the Census. The two New Hampshire 
Senators respectively head the Committees on Education and Labor and Immi- 
gration, The Senators from the insignificant State of Vermont, which hardly con- 
tributes enough to the national Treasury to pay its own office-holders, preside 
over the Committees on Finance and the Judiciary. The Massachusetts Senators 
have the chairmanships of the Committees on Privileges and Elections and on 
Indian Affairs. Senator ALDRICH, of Rhode Island, is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules. Thetwo Connecticut Senators hol the Committees on Territories 
and on Military Affairs. Mr. Drxon, of Rhode Island, is the only New England 
Senator who is not a chairman. This is because he only came to the Senate in 
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November last. But it may be taken for granted that in a short time he will be 
found at the head of some big committee, 

In the House we have Mr. REED, of Maine, whose election is only compassed 
by wholesale and open bribery, assuming despotic P acheter? in the er's chair 
and at the same time acting as chairman of the Committee on Of his 
colleagues, Mr. DixGury is a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which is equivulent to a chairmanship; Mr. BOUTELLE is of 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and Mr. MILLIKEN of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds; Mr. Srooxxn, of Rhode Island, is chairman of the Commit- 
tes on Accounts; Mr. GROUT, of Vermont, is chuirman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia; Mr. BAsxs, of Massachusetts, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures of the Interior Department; Mr. LODGE, of Massachu- 
setts, chairman of the Committee on the Election of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Mr, CANDLER, of Massachusetts, chairman of the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial. 0 

It need not be supposed that these New England Republicans, who have 
walked into Con over the slaughtered political rights of nearly one-half 
the population of their section, are satisfied with monopolizing the chairman- 
ships of the principal committees, They will be found stowed away in top places 
of all other desirable committees, so that their influence permeates every spe- 
cies of legislation for every section. Effrontery has long been characteristic of 
the New England Republican Congressman, but it is difficult to conceive how 
they, the beneficiaries of the almost complete practical denial of political rights 
to hundreds of thous«nds of white voters, can assume to d rse so much 
upon alleged and imaginary similar instances us to black voters. 


Federal Election Law. 


SPEECH 
HON. ALBERT J. HOPKINS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 30, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and sup- 
plement the election laws of the United States, eto.— 


Mr. HOPKINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If this bil] inaugurated a new principle in legislation 
or if it contained any principle that had not been practiced for nearly 
twenty years, the note of alarm from the gentlemen from the South- 
ern States might have some effect upon parties who are interested in 
and earnestly endeavoring to form sneh legislation as shall protect the 
interest of all people, both North and South, rich and poor; but when 
we turn to the records of our country and find that since 1871 the same 

rinciple which is embodied in this bill has been ingrafted upon the 
Loss Wd PEA E wad hee. Woe Bead that it has been practiced in the 
test of all the commercial cities in this country to the entire satis- 
faction of the Democrats who are in favor of honest elections, as well as 
Republicans, it seems to me that a large part of the rhetoric which has 
been indulged in by gentlemen who oppose this bill is unwarranted. 

The law of 1871 was opposed by the Democratic party quite as ve- 
hemently as the bill under consideration. The most direful results 
were i by the leaders of that party if the law were enforced. 
The of the years which have followed has shown them to have 


„been false prophets, The unnumbered woes which they so glowingly 


time has demonstrated were the “‘figments of a distempered 

n. Honest men, where this law has been enforced, have been 

protected in the exercise of their political rights, while those who 

practiced fraud for personal and party gain have met the just punish- 
ment which should be meted out to all offenders. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] stated in de- 
bate the other day that this old supervisor law had been used in cer- 
tain assembly districts in the city of New York by the supervisors to 
deprive several thousand naturalized voters of their naturalization 
papers. That is true, but in every instance it was shown that the nat- 
uralization had been fraudulently issued and that the persons who, 
by means of these false papers, were about to exercise the greatest right 
accorded to an American citizen were not legal voters. The gentleman 
has unconsciously borne testimony both as to the need and efficiency 
of the law. Wherever this law has been enforced it has borne fruitful 
results in favor of honestelections. New York, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago can all bear witness to its necessity and efficiency. _ 

The following letter speaks eloquently for this law and its extension 
to other sections of the country, as proposed in the pending measure: 

WASHINGTON, December 10, 1884. 

Dran Sie: We, the Representatives in Congress from Brooklyn, N. V., unite 
in ancag inat yon modify your instructions to Marshal Tate, under date of No- 
vember 19, w 


hich were in part as follows: Each en onan is to be paid 
Sper day for the number of days served, not exceeding ve days in number,” 


We do not believe that in any other eity the Government gets as much serv- 
ice from the su isors or that in any other city the compensation is more 
honestly earn We know thatin none are the election laws enforced with 
greater thoroughness or efficiency. * * * 

We very ully, yours truly, 
DARWIN R. JAMES, 
FELIX CAMPBELL. 
W. E. ROBINSON. 
e 
as man 
Hon. Bexsaxıx H. BREWSTER, * 
Attorney-General, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. James was one of the leading members of the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress on the Republican side. Messrs. Campbell, Robinson, and Slo- 
cum are well known to you all as prominent Democratic Congressmen 
from the State of New York in previous Congresses. These men had 
seen the working of this law, and with honest impulses, politically as 
well as y, favored its enforcement. They believed that an 
honest administration of the Government was of the first and highest 
consideration, and that the way to secure it was to have a fair election 
and an honest count. 

Now, gentlemen from the Southern States, why have you any more 
fear of an honest administration of this law, if you believe in fair elec- 
tions, than the citizens of New York, St. Louis, or Chicago? If you 
believe in permitting all the legal voters of your respective States to 
vote at Congressional elections and to have their votes counted as they 
cast them, I ask you where is your danger in this bill? The gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. TURNER], when he addressed the House a few 
minutes ago, asked: 
mee is there in our situation that invites this new crusade against my sec- 

on? 
Is it a crusade“ to insist upon an honest election in the State of 
Georgia? Is it a mortal offense to insist that the legal voters of that 
State shall be permitted to cast their ballots with the same freedom 
and security on election day from violence or frand that prevail in 
Illinois? That is all this bill contemplates. Since the law went into 
force in 1871 there has never been a Congressional eontest to be de- 
cided by this House from the cities of New York and Brooklyn. Nor 
has there been the complaint so often and so trathfully made before 
the enactment of the law of the issue of fraudulent naturalization 
pers to secure voters to swell the party strength. 

This bill is neither a party norasectional measure. It is national. It 
is as applicable to the Seventh district of Illinois as it is to the Seventh 
district of South Carolina. Wherever the rights of the humblest citizen 
are interfered with in the exercise of that privilege which is and should be 
dear to every American heart, the right to east his ballot on election day 
and have that ballot counted as cast, this law is made applicable, and 
is intended to inflict quick and severe punishment upon all offenders. 
To those who obey law and respect the rights of their neighbors and 
all citizens, it has no terrors; but to those who prosper politically by 
depriving other men of their constitutional rights, who by fraud, in- 
timidation, or murder take from any number orclassof American citi- 
zens in any State of this Union this proud privilege, it is intended to 
and will deal with them with an iron hand. 

The purity of the ballot-box is the safety of the Republic. He who 
tampers with it is guilty of a crime as great as treason to his country. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, it would seem that for a measure so equitable and 
just there should beno party lines; thata measure which treats all alike 
and which is to be exercised or enforced only against fraud, corruption, 
or intimidation, and always in the interest of honest elections, would 
be supported by members of this House, irrespective of party affilia- 
tions, And yet, sir, we have witnessed the strange spectacle since the 
debate on the bill commenced of the Democratic members of the House 
1 apparently wildly agitated over the prospect of the passage of the 


A stranger unacquainted with the provisions of the bill would be led 
by their talk to believe that the officers named therein are to do all 
the voting as well as counting at elections. Those who represent con- 
stituencies north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers have even gone to 
the extent of issuing an address to the public in which they denounce 
the bill as unconstitutional and even call for ‘‘ town-meeting’’ gather- 
ings to denounce it. 

Mark the fact, Mr. Speaker, that the Democratic members who join 
in this address for public meetings to discuss and condemn this meas- 
ure are not joined by their colleagues from the Southern States and 
do not appeal to the people from that section of ear common country. 
There is an enlightened publicsentiment in the North which is quick to 
condemn any measure of legislation not in the interest of the people. 
The Democratic members of the House from Northern States realize 
and appreciate this, and by issuing their address have endeavored to 
forestall that sentiment and turn it against the pending bill before a 
fair and full discussion of its provisions in the House demonstrates to 
the country not only its constitutionality, but its necessity if we are 
to perpetuate in all its integrity our republican form of government. 

The whole scope and purpose of this bill is to maintain the purity of 
the ballot-box, the fountain of popular government. The Democratie 
address has, however, placed in strong contrast the condition of the citi- 
zens in the North and those in the old slave States of the South. Itis 
a confession that in the Southern States the people are not consulted 
in such matters, They are made the he wers of wood and the drawers 
of water” for the favored few. You havea class there now, as you had 
before the days of 1860, who dominate and control the great mass of 
the voters, regardless of their rights, their sentiments, or their interests. 

Why did not these Democratic patriots in their appeal to the people 
include those of the Seventh district of South Carolina, where the col- 
ored voters, with a majority of 25,000, are misrepresented on this floor 
by a Democrat, What a delectable spectacle it would be to see one of 
the preservers of the liberties of the people who signed this address 
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down in that black belt in South Carolina denouncing the provisions 
of this bill—a bill which, if it becomes a law, will secure to each of 
those now practically disfranchised the rights guarantied him 
under the Constitution. And what is true in this district is equally 
true in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPKINS. My time is too limited. 

This address of the Northern Democrats is at the request and to 
aid and assist their Southern colleagues. History is repeating itself. 
The Democratic party is controlled to-day, as it was before the war of 
1861-1865, by Southern men. They see that if the provisions of this bill 
are carried out the solid South“ will be a thing of the past. Their 
supremacy is endangered. I care not what reasons they may assign 
on this floor for opposing this bill; the true reasons are given by Gen- 
eral CATCHINGS, of Mississippi, in a remakable letter to a friend, pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, from which I quote: 

You are mistaken, I think, in your idea that good would come froma general 
election law. In such event I fear that many whites would leave us, destroyin 
our solidity and cementing and making effective that of the negroes. I woul 

itasa great calamity. If Cleveland had been elected the Republicans 
would have offered as a settlement of the question the repeal of the fifteenth 
amendment, 

Ah, gentlemen, that is what you want, the repeal of the fifteenth 
amendment which guaranties to the colored men of this country the 
rights and privileges of which they have been so long deprived. 

Now, they will not listen to anything, because they think they have satisfied 
the North and broken the solid South, and it looks as if they done both. 
With a coercive clection law nearly all the Sonthern districts would soon be 
represented by white men largely elected by the negro vote, and the negroes 
would be even more intenso and aggressive they are in Virginia, for they 
would be more numerous, We would have race collisions at first, but gradu- 
ally they would be allowed to vote and would capture everything, and this 
would cause them to organize in county and State elections also and give us 
additional trouble. [hope we will never have the law forced upon us. 

This letter gives the true reason for Democratic opposition to this bill. 
It will break up the solid South. It will secure to the colored men of 
that section the rights of a freeman, Not only this, but it will secure 
to a large class of white citizens some degree of safety in maintaining 
their political convictions. The home-rule principle in government so 
well illustrated in the township organization in the New England and 
Northern States has ever been unknown in the Southern States. 

From the early days of our Constitutional Government to the late 
war an oligarchy composed of a select few ruled these several States 
with as supreme a sway as that wielded by any of the monarchies of 
Euro The liberation of the slaves and the adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendments, which enfranchise them, do not destroy this oli- 
garchy. By methods which are a blot on the civilization of the age 
they have stifled free and fair elections in all sections of the 
South where the colored men are in the majority. The gentleman from 
Alabama said in the debate to-day: 

‘There is one chapter in our political history so full of bitter memories that 
every American would gladly forget it forever, if he could—the era of recon- 
struction. But it must be opened now for the lessons it teaches. 

And then he went on to tell of the enormous State debts incurred 
in those States during that period by the ‘‘ negroes and their allies” 
who were in power. I have no word of justification or excuse for the 
men who sought political power for corrupt and personal aims or who 
used the newly enfranchised negroes to oppress or distress those lately 
in rebellion against their Government. Their experience had been a 
bitter one, and God knows the people of the North did not wish to 
humiliate or eruelly or unjustly treat them. They did expect they 
would accept the results of the war as forever settling the status of the 
negroes and would interpret the constitational amendments in their 
spirit as well as letter. In this they have been sadly disappointed. 

The same chapterin American history which the gentleman mentions 
as showing the corrupt en government also describes the for- 
mation in those States of the ku klux klan, white-liners, and other po- 
litical organizations, formed to deprive the negroes of their tical 
rights. The record of those political organizations is one of the most 
bloody and terrible in the history of any country or time. I can not 
better describe it than by quoting from an argument made by the late 
. Reverdy Johnson in defense of men charged as being members of the 
ku klux klan in South Carolina. He said: 


But Mr. Attorney-General bas remarked and would have you suppose that 
my friend and myself are here 55 or to palliate the outrages that 
may have been perpetrated in your State by is association of ku klux. He 
makes a great mistake as to both of us. I have listened with unmixed horror 
to some of the testimony which has been brought before you. The outrages 
proved are shocking to humanity ; they admit of neither excuse nor justification; 
they violate every obligation wiftch law and nature impose upon men; they 
show that the parties engaged were brutes, insensible to the obligations of hu- 
manity and religion. The day will come, however, if it has not already ar- 
rived, when they will deeply lament it. Even if justice shall not overtake 
them, there is one tribunal from which there is no escape. 


This is the language of one of the greatest lawyers of his generation 
and one of the leading Democrats of his time. He had no political 
sympathy with the negroes of the South, but the crimes of these asso- 
ciations of midnight marauders, as shown at this trial in Columbia, 8. 
C., so shocked and amazed him that when he came to address the jury 
he gave utterance to the burning words just quoted. Justice to the 
negro and fair treatment to the white voters of the South who do not 


belieye in the methods which restored the Democratic party to power 
in many of these States and which now maintain it in its supremacy 
are all that is asked. 

This bill takes away norights which the Constitution and laws of our 
country give to an American citizen. On the contrary it seeks to pro- 
tect him in the enjoyment of those rights. 

No bloodshed, no riots, no turmoils, and no disturbances of any kind 
will occur on the enforcement of this bill if it becomes a law unless it 
be the wanton act of men who set at defiance all Jaw and all ques- 
tions of right in their blind opposition to the exercise by the colored 
men of the South of their constitutional rights. The life and pros- 
perity of the Republic demand honest elections. ‘The proper enforce- 
ment of this bill will secure that, and all honest men of whatever polit- 
ical party should unite in upholding it. 

The constitutional arguments urged against it are untenable. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has forever put this question at 
rest, unless gentlemen feel as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] 
expressed himself, who stated, when interrupted in his constitutional 
argument against the bill and reminded that the Supreme Court, in 
the case of Ex parle Yarborough, 110 United States Reports, page 625, 
2 held directly the opposite doctrine to that for which he was con- 
tending— 

I say this: That neither the Supreme Court nor any other court can bind 
my conscience as n Representative of the people as to the construction of the 
Constitution. 

This answer may satisfy the Democrats of this House, but it will not 
suffice for the people of this country. I contend that it is useless to 
pay any attention to the claims of our Democratic friends that this bill 
is unconstitutional in the light of this decision which I have just men- 
tioned. The people of this country are intelligent, and they will not 
be misled by any talk either upon this floor or elsewhere that this bill 
is not in perfect harmony and accord with the organic law of the land. 

Had I the time, Mr. Speaker, I could demonstrate to the satisfaction 
of any unprejudiced mind that the other objections urged by the Demo- 
cratic members of this House against this bill are equally untenab'e. 
They carp and criticise, but they have failed utterly to advance any valid 
reasons why this bill should not be enacted into a law. 

The arguments which have been indulged in by the gentlemen from 
the South against this bill are the arguments which are indulged in 
by the hardened criminal who seeks to avoid the just punishment ot 
the crime which he has committed. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. That is too rough. 

Mr. HOPKINS. It may be rough, but it is true. 

Mr. Speaker, the dearest interests of the people of this country de- 
mand protection such as this bill affords. It is the boast of an Ameri- 
can citizen that he is a sovereign; that sovereignty consists in his right 
to cast his ballot on election day for the party and persons that his free 
and unbiased judgment may dictate, and to have that ballot counted 
as he cast it. If this bill becomes a law it insures him that sacred 
right. Every impulse of the heart for good government, as it seems to 
me, should favor it. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, it will become a law. 


Federal Election Law. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN H. O’NEALL, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 30, 1890. r 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1104) to amend and 
supplement the election laws of the United States, ete.— 

Mr. O'NEALL, of Indiana, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: While I cheerfully accord to those upon that side of 
the House the right to surrender the principle of self-government— 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people—the prin- 
ciple of home-rule, for myself I can not do it. Iam a Democrat, a 
Democrat by birth and a Democrat by education. When I use that 
word, I mean to use it in its best accepted sense. I could not, without 
doing violence to my education and to my feelings, sit silent and let 
this bill pass without a protest. j} 

The old gentleman who raised me, and who gave me my first ideas 
of political economy and of civil polity, not only taught my mind Dem- 
ocracy, but infi into my very soul the spirit of ocracy. That 
old gentleman was not a Jawyer, was not learned in the law, but was 
a farmer, an old-fashioned Democrat, with a mind well stored with 
information and, above all, well endowed with horse-sense. Could I 
but call him from the grave to-night long enough to hand him a copy 
of this bill and ask him what he thought of it, I know what his an- 
swer would be. He would read it—read it carefully—and then cast 
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it from himself and say: “ That, my son, is unconstitutional.” When Within the limits and boundaries of that Federal Government ae 
asked why, he would say: Because it is contrary to the spirit and | the State governments, with somewhat wider and more general power 
gesias of our institutions.“ over the people of the State—with the power to redress grievances and 
The history of the adoption of the Constitution, the conduct and | punish wrongs; in short, with powers limited only by t conferred 
arguments of the fathers in adopting it, the circumstances that sur- | on the Federal Government and by those inherent and inalienable in 
rounded them, their conditions, the conditions of the country, and the the people. 
condition of the several States entering the Union, are all good things Failure on the part of the State to redress grievances and punish 
to appeal to in a fair effort to determine the constitutionality or un- | wrongs is likely to be remedied by public opinion, public sentiment, 
constitutionality of legislation, such as that proposed in this bill. That | and inevitable public criticism. 
side of the House does not believe in looking back to the conditions, Again, within the State governments we have our county govern- 
the surroundings, and the circumstances that then existed. Their in- | ment, our city government, our town government, and our government 
terests are better subserved by turning their backs upon, and by shut- | for the smaller civil subdivisions, all created by the State, or by the 
ting their eyes against, the past. people in pursuance of laws and regulations of the State, and all pre- 
or the sake of discussing the constitutionality of this bill let us not | vided by the State with machinery for the purpose of enabling the pea- 
fuss with them about that. Rather let us call their attention to the sum ple of the county, of the city, of the town, and of the smaller civil sub- 
total of our Government as it is and as it has been, to the product of | divisions to attend to their own affairs, elect their own officers, and to 
that sum total, to the growth and workings of that sum total. Let | select from among themselves the persons they may wish to hold their 
us {ake an inventory of that sum total, size it up in all its bearings | elections of all kinds. 
and in all its relations, Federal, State, and municipal. It is an insult to the people and an indignity to the letter and ta 
We have a great country, one of which we are all proud. We have | the spirit of our system of government to say that the people af a vot- 
a great and good Government. Its praise is upon the tongues of all. | ing precinct, or the people of the township or county in which the 
Republicans and Democrats alike extol it, imperfect though it may | voting precinct is located, shall submit to be “‘scrutinized, supervised, 
be. All human government is and ever must be imperfect; lence ours is | guarded,” and bossed by a man ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
not withoutits faults. Many of its supposed faults are not faults, buta | not even a resident of the county, much less of the precinct; by a mam 
failure on the part of the people to live up to the full measure of its | living a hundred miles or more away and having no interest in or sym- 
requirements, The people in one part of the country do not always į pathy for such people; by a man who, generally speaking, would be a 
have the right, because not in keeping with the spirit of oursystem, to | professional politician, and in many instances selected because of his 
make the people in every other part live up to the full measure of those | partisan bias and partisan activity. Will an independent and liberty- 
requirements. loving people submit to such flagrant and unwarranted interference ? 
There is a system about our Government, a most beautiful system, | All the the Federal, the State, the county, the town, or other 
a most admirable system, the system of home rule. Derange not the smallercivil subdivision, constitute a complex yet simple whole, whose 
operation of its workings. ‘The ills we have, so far as our elections are | beauty, symmetry, strength, and healthful mechanism and operation 
affected thereby, are not the ills of government, not the ills of the sys- | depend on keeping each within its own proper sphere and on requiring 
tem, but are the ills of the people. The remedy is with the people; | each to mind its own business. When the county, the town, or the 
infinitely better let them work it out. Better bear such ills t fly | smaller civil subdivision is organized, the State, and not the Federal 
to others we know not of. Do not become impatient. Conservative | Government, should provide the necessary machinery to enable the 
methods are usually the best, For the sake of our Government and of | people of that county, that town, or that smaller civil subdivision to 
our whole people do not make sore the machinery of Government. | control its own affairs. 
That machinery, to the extent now being measured, will work best | Who knows better than the people of that county, that town, or that 
if left to its own lubricating oils. Do not try doubtful and impolitic | smaller civil subdivision, or has a better right to say, how the affairs 
expedients. of that county, of that town, or of that smaller civil subdivision shall be 
Let us first stop and ask: What is there about our country or our | managed than the people therein? Or who knows better or has a bet- 
Government that so commends itself to our approbation? Is it be- | ter right to say who shall be elected to do that managing than the peo- 
cause of our broad territory, extending over twenty-five degrees of | ple therein themselves? It may be said that the people of each county 
the latitude and over fifty degrees of the longitude of the earth’s sur- | in the State are more or less interested in and affected by the selection 
face, all wholly within the temperate zone, and embracing within its | of some of the officers in every other county of the State. So they are. 
limits a good sunshine, an equitable rainfall, a variable and healthy | But is it not better that those in each county should forego interfer- 
climate, inexhaustible mineral wealth, a fertile and generous soil, and | ence in every other county than to suffer interference in their own at- 
other blessing of nature that surround us? For all these we are, and | fairs by those from the other counties? It might be that the affairs 
of right should be, profoundly thankful. in many of the counties in many of the States could be better managed 
Is it because of our numerous, industrious, and rapidly increasing | by persons living outside of those counties than by the persons resid- 
population, penne a high degree of christian civilization? Of that | ing therein; that persons outside could exercise a wiser discretion in 
we may well be proud. All these would be useful adjuncts to good | the selection of officers for those counties than the people therein. Yes, 
government in any form. The beauty, the symmetry, and the excel- might on the outside select from the outside men better, and better 
lence of our Government consist in and depend upon that great and | fitted, and send them into the county, than any they have therein. 
underlying principle of home rule. In the language of Mr. MCADOO, | Would that make it right? Would that make it politic, best for all 
the eloquent gentleman from New Jersey, in a speech last week: interests, best for good government? 
The cardinal principles of American liberty evolved in the Constitution were If outsiders had the right and were able to do better in some in- 
+ Federal unity, local sovereignty, and individual liberty, a heaven-born | stances, is it not upon the whole better to forego interference and al- 
trinity to bises. mankind: | low others to manage their own affairs than to have to contend with 
Home rule! A principle for which the people all over the world those others when they should want to participate in the affairs ot 
are struggling. A principle which is growing stronger and stronger | the outsiders? To interfere with others is to invite interference from 
every year, everywhere, and with everybody, except with those whose | others, In the long run, it is better not to interfere or tolerate inter- 
ambition it is to dominate others. Home rule! Who is not for home | ference. Interference from the outside is calculated to irritate, cause 
rule, for the rule that permits, ay guaranties, to the people in the | indignation, stir up bad blood, create disorder, and bring about un- 
smallest civil subdivision into which our territorial area is divided, | profitable and disagreeable conflicts. 
largely and in the main, to govern themselves; work out their own | How well do I remember the feeling of indignation on the part ot 
salvation and happiness in their own way, without let or hinderance | myself and Democratic neighbors, at my own Indiana home, when at 
from others? the Garfield-Hancock election, in November, 1880, we beheld for the 
When we examine the machinery of our entire Government, Fed- | first time United States marshals about the polls. There was not a fair- 
eral, State, and local, and fully analyze that machinery, what do we | minded citizen of the place, Democrat or Republican, who in his cool 
find about it that so commends itself to our approval? What do we | moments would have said those marshals were there for any good. In- 
find to so admire? We assert: It is the division, the distribution and | stead of being there for good they were there for actual harm. They 
limitations of power, with checks and balances, all so well provided | were there to intimidate some weak-kneed Democrat, if possible, and 
and so well adjusted that friction in any part shall affect as little as | prevent him from voting. They were got there for the purpose, and 
possible regular and healthful movement in the balance and in the | it was not their intention or disposition, to prevent any one from voting, 
Whole. A piece of mechanism which constitutes a matchless whole. | however illegal his vote might be, provided always that he voted the 
Disturb not, disarrange not, any of its parts. Republican ticket. 
What is that mechanism? Let us answer: At the election in November, 1888, in Lawrence County, one of the 
A Federal Government with its co-ordinate branches, upon each of | strongest Republican counties in Southern Indiana and the only all- 
which for the Federal purpose is conferred such power as to make those | the-time Republican county in the district which it is my pleasure to 
parts complete, such as the ple in their sovereign capacity, as the | represent upon this floor, the Democrats applied for and procured some 
source of all power, were willing to surrender and did surrender for | United States deputy marshals to ‘‘scrutinize and guard’? and to se- 
the Federal purpose, for the common good of all and to the common | cure, as they were pleased to termit, a ‘‘fair’’ election, There wasa 
detriment of none, or to secure the greatest good to the greatest num- | good deal of exeuse for the application, because one of the worst and 
ber, and to prevent the least injury to the fewest number. most successful ‘‘blocks-of-five’’ Dudleyites in the State, an old and 
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skilled veteran with boodle, was expected to ply his vocation in that 
county as usual. What effect, if any, was produced by the presence of 
marshals, is poy not known. But some of the most indignant 
men the world ever saw were some of the good Republicans of that 
county. Their exasperation was great. 

There may be some excuse for a State or State authority to con- 
fer upon officers not resident of a county the power to appoint some 
of the officers of that county because within the purview ot State au- 
thority, but such interposition is not without its objections and should 
be attempted cautiously and under the best regulations; not then, how- 
ever, by an officer whom the people of that county have had no voice in 
selecting. When done under such circumstances public opinion, pub- 
lic sentiment, and inevitable public criticism reach in an effectual way 
the officer who has exercised the appointing power. 

Influences are thus bronght to bear that make the officer feel his 
responsibility. Remove that feeling by denying the people any right, 
directly or indirectly, to ticipate in these selections, and you at 
once destroy the greatest check to wrongdoing. 

Under the best regulations such methods are more or less in viola- 
tion of the principle of home rule, and tor that reason are objectionable. 
If objectionable on the part of the State, how much more objectionable 
on the part of the General Government. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas] finds much fault with 
a Democratic Legislature in his own State for having conferred upon 
the courts of that State the power to appoint certain school officers. 
The gentleman grows eloquent in his denunciation of this violation of 
the 4 1 5700 of home rule. Though a master in the use of language, 
words fail him to fully express his detestation of the act. After hear - 
ing him talk about the laws of his own State as he did one would ex- 
pect him to jump with both feet upon this bill. 

But no; the smaller wrong he condemns in words without measure; 
the larger wrong he embraces with affectionate zeal and stands and 
proclaims himself a ready and willing instrument to inflict upon the 
whole country that which he so condemns when inflicted in a very 
limited degree upon himself. The little wrong is a Democratic wrong; 
that makes it all wrong. The big wrong is a Republican wrong; that 
makes it a consummation most devoutly to be wished. He reminds us 
of the fellow who strained at the gnat, but hesitated not at the camel. 
Away with such logic. Away with the statesmanship that can rise no 
higher. Such statesmanship is little; it is contemptible. 

But what are the provisions of this bill? They are that one chiei 
supervisor of elections shall be appointed for each United States court 
district. Appointed by whom? Ostensibly by a Federal judge, but 
in reality most likely by Boss QUAY or Blocks-of-Five’’ Dudley, 
answerable to no responsibility except to the whips and stings of con- 
science and, where there is no conscience, subject to no whips or stings. 

Said chief supervisor, if petitioned so to do by one hundred who 
claim to be legal voters in any Congressional district, may appoint as 
many subordinate supervisors as he may choose, but it is imperative 
that he shall appoint at least six for euch voting precinct in the dis- 
trict. Or, if petitioned so to do by fifty who claim to be legal voters 
in any county which forms only part of a Congressional district, then 
for that county he may appoint as many as he chooses, but it is im- 
perative that he shall appoint not less than six for cach voting precinct 
in the county. 

From appointments so made, the chief supervisor shall, from time to time, 
select for duty, and shall designate and assign for each voting precinct, three 
persons, but two of whom shall be of the same political party. 

No provision is made as to what party the other is to belong or 
whether he shall belong to any party at all. Two of them may be of 
the same party faith. These two, it may reasonably be presumed, will 
be Republicans, and in a matter like this I think the presumption may 
be fairly indulged that they may and will be political party heelers. 
The third man may be of any other party or he may be of no party at 
all. He might, and not infrequently would, belong to the party of sell- 
outs—always, when the fellow who appointed, either in person or 
through his party friends, wanted to buy and had the means of purchase. 

The duties to be performed by these supervisors are numerous, too 
numerous for me, in my time, to refer to now. Eight pages of the bill, 
with an average of two hundred and forty words to the page, are ex- 
clusively devoted to their duties. They are given checks upon every- 
body, except upon themselves, 

In cities of 5,000 or upward they are given the power to verify by 
inquiry and examination at the respective places of residence of the 
voters.” In cities of 20,000 and upward they must make a house-to- 
house canvass’’ before the election and may exercise a most offensive 
species of espionage. 

These supervisors in cities of 20,000 or upward may each be paid for 
twelve days’ services; in all other places where there is a registration 
of voters, for six days each, and in all other places, for three days each, 
and in all cases $5 per day. Incities of 100,000 or upward $10 each 
on the day of election. 

In addition to all this, special deputy marshals shall be allowed 
and paid for each day of actual service, not exceeding eight days, $5 
per day each. Marshals may be called into service in unlimited num- 


On top of all and as a cap-sheaf and culmination, a State returning- 
hoard is established, a veritable Louisiana affair. The shades of J. 
Madison Wells! No; but, angels and ministers of grace defend us, 
this board is to consist of three persons, who are to be paid $15 per 
day each and are to be allowed $5 extra per day each for expenses— 
cigar, lemonade, mint juleps—to which is to be added a clerk at $12 

r day. 

U Daele Sam is rich, but where does he get his riches? From the 
sweat of the laboring man is where itall comes from, Who are to 
constitute this board? Three persons, not more than two of whom 
shall belong to the same political party. The other man can belong 
to any other party or to none at all. If we remember history correctly 
the carpet-bag law of Louisiana provided that not more than two 
should belong to the same political party, and that the other should 
helong to the opposite party having the highest number of votes. In 
that respect the carpet-bag law of that State was a fairer and better 
law than this bill establishes. Yet we all remember that the J. 
Madison Wells board, that counted“ Rutherford B. Hayes in and 
„counted“ Samuel J. Tilden out, had none but dyed-in-the-wool Re- 
publicans on it. 

Who upon that side of the House ever made or offered an excuse 
for allowing no Democrat to sit on that board? Who ever heard a 
Republican anywhere apologize for having constituted that board 
wholly of Republicans. This bill, to insure no friction, provides that 
two members thereof may count in“ and certify,“ and that this 
certificate shall override the returns from the State authorities, 

COUNTING IN, 

The Speaker of this House, the honorable gentleman from Maine, 
affects to think no one honest unless a Republican. Early in the ses- 
sion, by arrangement or otherwise, he was invited down to the little 
city of millionaires—Pittsburgh, Pa.—to a Republican banquet, got- 
ten up by the rich to give this Republican Congress a cost | -off 
and that gentleman plenty of backbone. At that banquet, in 
to the toast prepared especially to give him an opportunity, in 
speaking of Southern elections, he there said: . 

What, then, isthe remedy? Speaking, then, for myself, it seems to me that 
the only wise course is to take into Federal hands: he Federal elections, Let 
us cut loose from the State elections, do our own re: tion, our own count- 
ing, and our own certification. Then the nation will be satistied. 

“Take into Federal hands“ means into the hands of the party in 
power: just at this time it means into“ Republican “hands.” 

Then the nation will be satisfied.“ If ‘nation’? means 1 os 
liean party it may be satisfied. But how about the other party? 
it not be badly dissatisfied ? 

The authority to count and certify ’’—‘‘counting and certifica- 
tion,“ is the way the man from Maine, at Pittsburgh, . 
himself, puts it—the authority to count“ and ‘‘certily’’ is the 
so much coveted. The dexterity of the man from Maine, in the mat- 
ter of „counting,“ has become proverbial upon this floor. In his 
article on contested elections, in the North Ameaican Review—just 
out—he tells the country: However often the fervid eloquence of 
some member, who has read the evidence, may exhort the House to 
act as judges and not as partisans, we are utterly unqualified to do so, 
and utterly incapable,” 

Most singular language for a man who believes all honesty is monop- 
olized by himself and his party friends. 

The people of this country can not afford to give so much power to 
any party, and especially a party backed up by the millions of money 
that the Republican party is able to control. Who believes the gen- 
tleman from Maine himself would be safer to trust than the people he 
so maligns? Iam sure among those on this side who know the 
parties such a man can not be found; and if party feeling and party bias 
could be eliminated, very few on that side would so believe, 

This man from Maine is the same man who, atter the vote on the Low- 
ery- White contest in the Filtieth Congress, so chuckled in his sleeve at 
the idea of being able, in a Democratic House, to retain a Republican 
who was ineligible to his seat. Apropos to that same chuckling, the hon- 
orable gentleman, in his article on ‘‘ Contested elections,’’ in the North 
American Review, after arguing that in contested elections members 
usually follow party and committee blindly, without rhyme or reason, 
uses the following Janguage, to wit: 

It is not the intention to assert that the majority of the Committee on Elec- 
tions is always followed in servile fashion by the majority pay But some- 
times the exceptions are more ludicrous commentaries on the House system 
than the regular cases. Ono case can be called to mind, not twenty years ago, 
where all the testimony except the member's own declaration seemed to show 
that he had not been natural But the question got into such shape that a 
decision adverse looked like a decision that no man could be regarded as a 
naturalized citizen who had lost his certificate. As soon as that happened it 
was amusing to see how many men in districts full of naturalized citizens rose 


above party and blossomed into language of the loftiest and most disinterested 
non-partisanship. 


All of which illustrates the partisan trend that will be given to any 
Federal interference. 

We all know how a Republican majority of eight in this House has 
been increased to a majority of twenty, by turning out six Democrats 
and electing (I will not say seating) six Republicans. How much of 
this change was inspired by a desire to pass this bill and other partisan 
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can not, of course, be told, but it 2 evident that this 
could not be passed but for the increase of twelve in the majority. 
It is also evident to all unbiased cognizant of the facts, that 
this increase of twelve was sec: because the majority party on this 
floor were ‘‘ utterly unqualified and utterly incapable of acting as judges 
instead of as partisans. 
APPLICATION OF LAW. 


Without going further let us apply this Jaw to the State of Indiana. 
iana is co-extensive with a United States court district and would 

ve one chief supervisor of elections. Who this chief supervisor will 
be, I do not pretend to predict. While the court will have the power 
and the name of appointing this very important official, I think it is 
uite likely that in many instances he would be appointed by the pro- 
essional politician, and when appointed would himself be a professional 
litician. Whether a professional politician or not, he would most 
ely fall into the hands of the proiessional politicians of his own party. 

If presented with a petition from each of the Congressional districts 
of the State he must thereupon—the command is imperative—he must 
thereupon appoint at least six subordinate supervisors for each voting 

inct in the State. Under our State law—the law enacted by our 
dee ee tor the Australian ballot system and pro- 
viding that no voting precinct shall have over 250 voters, there have 
been made by the boards of commissioners in the several counties in 
the State, at the June terms just adjourned, abont three thousand 
voting precincts, Iam estimating. We polled at the election in No- 
vember, 1888, 536,900 votes. 

A majority of the townships in the State have over 250 voters and 
less than 400, and hence required division, and when divided will have 
less than 200. So that three thousand precincts is a fair estimate of 
the number, basing that estimate upon the presumption that the county 
commissioners have done their duty. For these three thousand voting 
precincts the chief supervisor must appoint not less than eighteen thou- 
sand subordinate supervisors and as many more as he may choose. 
Not less than nine thousand of these must be assigned to duty, six 
thonsand of whom will or may be Republicans. And the other three 
thousand assigned to duty may belong to any other party, not ex- 
cepting the party of sell-outs. 

There are at least six cities in the State with inhabitants in excess 
of 20,000, namely: Indianapolis, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Terre Haute, 
New Albany, and South Bend. These will have at least three hun- 
dred and fifty precincts, requiring the appointment of twenty-one hun- 
dred supervisors, ten hundred and fifty of whom must be assigned to 
active duty and may perform twelve days’ service each, making $60 
to each, In Indianapolis, a city of over 100,000 inhabitants, they will 
be allowed $10 each for the day of election. 

Then, counting twenty-six hundred and fifty precincts for the bal- 
ance of the State, with at least six supervisors each, three of whom 
must be assigued to active duty and may perform three days’ service 
each, for subordinate supervisors alone it will cost for Indiana at least 
$200,000 if put in force. 

To this are to be added as many deputy United States marshals as the 
United States marshal and chief supervisor may wishappointed. These 
deputies may be employed eight days at $5 per day. These deputy 
marshals may all belong to the same party. No pretense of a provis- 
ion for division as to them, 

As aclimax to all is the State returning board, with $15 perday each 
and $5 each extra for expenses. This returning board is to @nsist of 
three persons, not more than two ot whom shall belong to the same 
political the other may belong anywhere or nowhere. 

This board, or any two thereof, may ‘‘certify’’ or “count in.” 
Their certificate confers title, the State returns to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Their certificate, when it reaches the Clerk of this 
House, must be recorded and the name of the party certified to must 
be enrolled by said Clerk on the roll of membership. A failure so to 
enroll him subjects the Clerk to heavy penalties, the certificate of 
the governor of any State or the law of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Has it come to this, that the certificate of the governor of a State—a 
man in whom the people of the State have expressed their confidence 
by electing him to the high office—is it possible that the certificate of 
the governor, backed up by the returns made by the State canvassers, 
is to pale before the certificate of this mighty trio,or any two of the trio, 
a trio, perchance, hatched and brought into existence by a midnight 
junta of professional politicians? Must the people turn their elections 
over to politicians? 

Mr. Speaker, the Louisiana returning board ™ has not quit stink- 
ing in the nostrils of the Indiana Democracy yet. But pass this bill, 
appoint this army of officers, establish this “ returning board,” and a 
stink may be created that will become so rank that the stink of the 
Louisiana concern may so pale and be extenuated as to be forever lost 
to the sensibilities of the olfactory. 

Think of it! A quarter of a millionof dollars of corruption fund in 
a State like Indiana, to stimulate and quicken into activity nine thou- 
sand ward-heelers and sell-outs, and numerous fat offices and rich past- 
ures for the ret board, visiting statesmen, and camp-followers. 

Down with home rule and up with centralization! Down with hon- 


esty and up with boodle! Do not we all remember how every son ofa 
rascal connected with the Louisiana returning board was given a good 
fat place? - 

Oh, what a great aid to the Quays and the Dudleys! What a relief 
to the Wanamakers and fellows whose oleaginous stuff is to be fried 
out of them biennially ! 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not know that all I have described would 
take place in Indiana. That part that calls for and authorizes the ap- 
pointment of supervisors will certainly be invoked. Not more than 
ten counties in the State will have less than twenty incts ont of 
the whole ninety-two counties, and no Congressional district in the 
State will have less than two hundred. The reward of $5 per day for 
supervisors will be an inducement, a strong inducement, to stimulate 
voters in every county and district in the State to petition for them. 
In fact, sirs, $5 per day for three or twelve days will be no small in- 
ducement to a very large number of voters to apply for these positions. 
The price, $5 per day, is an evidence, to my mind, that the authors of 
this bill are not caring so much about fair elections as they are about 
giving to themselves as much boodle as possible and the power to ma- 
nipulate the elections. 

The only qualification required for a supervisor is that he shall be 
able to read and write. Nine-tenths of our voters can do that. Two 
dollars per day would secure just as competent men and really better 
service than $5. Five dollars per day will be a stimulus to induce dis- 
honest fellows to apply and scramble for these tions, while better 
men will not scramble. Five dollars per day enable unscrupulous 
politicians to hunt out the purchasable material for supervisors. Five 
dollars per day will enable politicians to secure men against whom an 
assessment of one-half the amount can be made for boodle purposes. 

This bill is not only dishonest, but some of its provisions are wicked, 
brimful of malice, 1 say full of malice aforethought. You propose by 
this bill to repeal the law now on the statute-books providing for the 
selection of jurors, both petit and grand. The law now provides that 
the clerk of the court and a good man of different politics, belonging to 
the opposite party of greatest strength, shall act as jury commissioners 
to select the juries, 

To my mind this is just; that anything short of it is unjust. In 
Indiana our court appoints two jury commissioners of opposite politics. 
This has been our law for more than ten years and resulted in 
giving us good juries. Better than we used to have. Ihave never heard a 
man, Republican or Democrat, speak of our method otber than with 
approbation. The United States law now upon the statute-books is 
substantially the same as our Indiana law. You pose to repeal 
this provision and vest the whole power in the clerk—otherwise in a 
Republican—to select the juries. And pray what excuse do you offer? 

Your excuse is that, under the law requiring a Democrat to assist the 
clerk in drawing a jury, a jury can not be drawn that will convict 
a Democrat. The court appoints this Democratic commissioner, and 
yet there can not be found a Democrat who will not so far carry his 
politics into the selection of a jury that the jury when constructed 
will convict a Democrat. It is a conviction you want, if a Democrat, 
guilty or not guilty. Hence it is you want a jury packed to con- 
viet Democrats only. 

Think of it! You have a poor Democrat indicted for violating your 
election law. The court isa Republican; the clerk is a Republican; 
the marshal is a Republican, and the district attorney, who prosecutes, 
isa Republican. And you can not convict without a Republican jury, 
in the selection of which no Democrat is to take any part. I am ut- 
terly astonished to hear one of the supposed fathers of this bill detend- 
ing this repealing provision; equally astonished to hear others frankly 
advocating it and giving as an argument the reason stated. We have 
all read about political prosecutions and heard them denounced, but 
never before heard them defended. 

If you can not convict a Democrat with a jury selected as now pro- 
vided by law, how are you going to convict a Republican who violates 
this law, with a Republican 1 Republican prosecutor, and a 
Republican jury? What gall! t wonderful ! Are you pre- 
suming in advance that none but Democrats will violate this law? Or 
are you preparing to pack aj to convict Democrats and acquit 
Republicans. To me that seems to be your philosophy. 

That side of the House discusses this bill as though all Democrats 
were rascals and that Republicans can do no wrong. 

If you can not trust the white Democrats of the South to count and 
“certify,” how do you sup white Democrats South or elsewhere 
can trust either white or black Republicans to count in’? or certify?! 
Is the kettle not to be allowed to call the pot black? Does a Federal 
commission make a man any more honest than a State commission ? 
Is a man acting under the laws of a State any more likely to commit 
crime than one acting under the laws of the Federal Government? 
You may pretend to think so; yes, you may really think so, and I am 
inclined to think a good many of you are so prejudiced that you do; 
pus it will be hard for you to convince the great mass of the people of 
that fact. 

Let me quote from the gentleman who says: 

For one before Iwill consent that a minority shall govern the majority— 

That is hard to do, for the minority to rule the majority. It is the 
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majority whose iron heel is felt oſtenest; not much danger from mi- 
norities— 


Before I will consent that a minority shall govern the majority I will favor 
pakake eg wik uane She pipso of every ballot by ashooting bul- 


When F say gentleman, I mean the gentleman from the Third Iowa 
district [Mr. HENDERSON]. What is his language? Let me quote 
farther. He says: 


Does it follow that because citizens of your own State hold a Federal commis- 
sion they are to be called scoundrels, any more than the men commissioned by 
your State authorities? Where is the! in any such position? It is not that, 
gentlemen; it is not that they hold a Federal commission; it is because this well 
oiled, never-failing State machinery allows a few Southern men to dictate the 
policy ofthis Republic, That is what is the matter and thatis what we obiect to. 


Now, I would like to ask the gentleman which is the worst, the 
most dangerous, and the most to be dreaded, ‘* well oiled, never-fail- 
ing, State machinery that allows a few men to dictate the policy of this 
Republic,“ or well oiled, never-failing Federal machinery“ that al- 
lows a few men to dietate the policy of this Republie?“ 

I, for one, say, if the first is wrong, the latter is wrong also, and that 
the ao being so much the larger wrong, is the wrong to be more 

The machinery of a Stateis much weaker than the machinery of the 
Federal Government and is incapable of doing more than a small per 
cent. of the wrong that may be inflicted by the use of the Federal ma- 
chinery. There is an easy escape from the smaller wrong, but a most 
— : from pae agor wrong We cannot, therefore, afford 

ourselves in power of that great and overpowering engine 
of The Federal Government. 51 in 

Let me follow the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] a little 
further. He seemsto have worked himself intoa white heat over the 
idea that a minority are ruling a majority, that the white man is rul- 
ing the black man. Does he forget that when a minority rule a ma- 
jority the rule must be just or it will not be and need not be tolerated ? 
It is the rule of the majority that is hard to resist, and for that rea- 
son often becomes most tyrannical and oppressive. 

Does he forget that the proud Anglo-Saxon will not and can not be 
ruled by Ethiopian blood? He tells us when the census was taken in 
1880 we had over six millions of colored people, that forty Represent- 
atives to this House were based upon the colored population of the 
South, and that the only Representative of that race here is my friend, 
Mr. CHEATHAM, of North Carolina,. Yes, according to the census ot 
1880, there were about six millions of colored population in the South, 
m upon them were based thirty-nine or forty Representatives to this 

oor. 

There were, also, about 610,000 colored people in the Northern 
States; upon them were based four Representatives upon this floor. 
Yet in all the ten years that have since elapsed not one colored man 
has ever been sent to this House from all the North. If forty are based 
upon the negroes of the South and four upon those of the North, there 
ought to be as many elected from the North in ten years as from the 
South in one. Why is it that the gentleman cares so much for the 
Southern negro and so little for the Northern one? He says that Mr. 
CHEATHAM is the only Representative of the colored here. Is 
he not mistaken? 

Tf, as he claims, the colored people all vote the Republican ticket, 
then he is surely mistaken. Neither Mr. BROWER nor Mr. EWART— 
both North Carolins Republicans—would be here but for the colored 
votes reeeived by them. Where would any of your Republicans on 
this floor from the South—save TAYLOR and HOUK, of Tennessee 
have been had it not been for the colored brother? Besides HOUK 
and TAYŁOR, of Tennessee, you have on this floor from the South 
twenty-one Republicans, including your Brother CHEATHAM, 

From the North there are a number of Republicans here whose legs 
would never have won had it not been for the colored friend. Four, if 
not six, from the State of Ohio; six, counting the two Cincinnati dis- 
tricts. As to those two, I am not certain. As to the other four, I am. 
From other Northern States, Republicans are here instead of Demo- 
ciats by the assistance of the man and brother. The gentleman might 
do more to advance the standing of the colored race if he loved the 
Northern negro more and the Southern oneless. The colored man has 
reason to complain, but mainly at his white Republican master. Surely 
the gentleman should keep mum. 

New York, Ohio, and Indiana were all carried for Harrison by the 
gentlemen of African descent. But for them Grover Cleveland would 
now bein the White House. Harrison is man’s President 
to-day. Yet no one has discovered any special zeal manifested by him 
to show that he appreciates their friendship and devotion. Gentlemen 
upon that side should show their faith by their works. Teach more 
by example and less by precept. Fully one-fifth of the gentlemen upon 
that side are there by reason of the colored man and are specially ac- 
credited representatives of the colored man, yet Mr. CHEATHAM is the 
only one who bears his credentials in his face, 

Why should the gentleman from Iowa scold so loud about the minority 
rulinga majority? But for the suppression of a Democratic majority 
of 3,000 in the county from which he comes—Dubuque—he would not 
be here to scold. Dubuque gave Bois for governor 4,324 majority in 


1889. It is always largely Democratic, with counties adjoining on the 
north and on the south which are largely Democratic. 
GERRYMANDER. z 

By a gerrymander that is not surpassed, if it hasa parallel, Du- 
buque was made to go west to grow up with a Republican majority. 
I have given this question of what is called gerrymandering some 
thought and feel myself fully competent to speak. Ihave taken maps 
of several of the States, and in connection therewith studied the poli- 
tics of the different counties and localities and applied the law of per- 
mutation to the different groupings thathave been and might have been 
made. If there be in the whole United States anything that equals 
the Second and Third Iowa districts I have failed to find it. » 

It requires but little mathematics and but little analyzation to see 
that the gentleman from the Third Iowa district could never have oc- 
cupied the seat he now warmshad the Legislature of his own State had 
an eye to contiguity and symmetry of territory, rather than to polit- 
ical results. Without any intention of being personal, I hope I may be 
pardoned for calling the attention of this House and of the country to 
the configuration of the Third Iowa district. That all may make a 
map and easily understand, let me state, Dubuque County, the home 
of the gentleman, gives a Democratic majority of trom three to four 
thousand. It lies on the east side of the State and is bounded by the 
Mississippi River. Adjoining on the north and adjoining on the south 
a Democratic counties, giving-a thousand majority or more 
each. 

In fact, the territory to the right and to the left of Dubuque is 
strongly Democratie. It requires an expert manipulator to get that 
county into a Republican district, a true disciple of the elder Gerry. 
Evidently there was that character of man or men in the Iowa Legis- 
lature that stood godfather to thatdistrict. That any one may make 
a map of the district, let me premise, The most of the counties in 
Towa, and especially in that district, are rectangular in form and are 
approximately square. There are nine counties in the district, which, 
for simplification, I will designate by numbers from 1 to 9. Dubuque 
I will designate No. 1; No. 2 lies immediately west of 1, and 3 immedi- 
ately west of 2, and 4 immediately west of 3, while 5 is just north of 
4, 6 is immediately west of 5, and 7 immediately west of 6, 8 immedi- 
ately west of 7, and 9 immediately south of 7. 

Make the counties an inch square on the map, follow the directions, 
and you have it full-fledged like Pallas from the brain of Jove. When 
completed, behold the picture—‘ hold the mirror up to nature — 
and say that an Iowa Legislature is not up to snuff”? Why Du- 
buque was not attached to the Democratic counties running down the 
river and made to include the first four of the six Democratie counties 
in the Democratic Gibraltar—the Second—represented here by our 
friend HAYES, can probably be told by the gentleman from Dubuque 
or some Republican of Dubuque who was ambitious to come to Con- 


That all may know that the Legislature of Iowa did not exhaust its 
knowledge of permutation or power of combination in the making of 
the Third district, they need only examine a map of the six counties 
in the Second district. Take note of the large Democratic majorities 
in each and observe how those counties are made to wind around so 
as to leave for utilization all counties giving Republican majorities, 

Beginning with the county right south of Dubuque and psy Neg 
the river one county wide until four Democratic counties are t in 
and a Republican one is reached, and there turning, and still going it 
one county wide, to the west, northwest, and north, like the half of 
a letter S, so as to include nothing but Demoeratic territory, and 
blocked together, because not able to overeome the Democratic vote, and 
carefully leaving out all Republican territory that it might be u 
elsewhere, these two Iowa districts, the Second and Third, so far as 
symmetry and configuration go, are perfect monstrosities. Nothing in 
the United States can possibly surpass them. The brand of Cain is 
upon them. i 
Again, look at the Iowa session laws for 1888. Examine how the 
State is apportioned for legislative purposes. After fixing 24,000 in- 
habitants as the basis of one representative see how dozens of little 
Republican counties in the northwest part of the State with less than 
10,000 inhabitants each are given a representative, while Democratic 
counties in the eastern part of the State with four times the popula- 
tion are only given one representative, But for this anequal appor- 
tionment, not the Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, but a Democrat, would 
be representing Iowa in the other end of the Capitol to-day. z 


ILLINOIS. - 

Let us now cross the Mississippi River and stop in the Sucker State, 
Illinois in point of territory is about as wide east and west as Indiana. 
It extends farther north and some little farther south than Indiana. 
If a line be drawn from the northwest corner of Indiana straight west 
to the Iowa line the territory to the north of that line, including Cook 
County, with its four Congressmen, and the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh 
Congressional districts, will contain the Republican majority of the 
State. The territory to the south of that line, a trifle larger than In- 
diana and having the same number of Congressmen, thirteen, is and 
has been Democratic. Anything like a fair apportionment of that part 
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. of the State would give the Demécrats a majority of those Congress- 


men. 

But the skill of the Illinois Legislature in the power of combination 
and in the knowledge of permutation piles the Democratic majority 
in that part of the State into the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Nineteenth districts. Take a map and examine the shape of some of 
these Illinois districts; especially examine the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, 
and Twentieth. When you do, keep mum about the districts just east 
of the Wabash. 

But we must pass on. Let us journey to the East and see if the 
same methods prevail there. i 

e NEW YORK. 

How is itin the Empire State? If we are correctly informed, the 
five counties of New York, Kings, Westchester, Queens, and Richmond, 
all contiguous and in the same circle, including the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn and the New York environs, always Democratic, and the 
county of Albany, with its more than 200,000 people, always Democratic, 
have tully if not more than one-half the population of New York State 
and have had ſor some time. This, to say nothing of a county here and 
there that is Democratic, like Schorharie, Chemung, Seneca, Greene, 
Rockland,ete. Yetonly fifteen out of thirty-four Congressmen upon this 
floor are Democrats, and proportionately no larger number of Demo- 
crats in the State Legislatures that have been elected from year to year. 
And why? Because a less representation is given the same population 
in Democraticterritory. To prevent justice from being done, the Repub- 
lican Legislatures of that State have for years refused to make any new 
apportionments. While the State for the last twenty years has gone 
Democratic ottener than it has Republican, yet by the suppression of 
the Democratic vote in the legislative apportionment two Republican 
United States Senators continue to misrepresent the people of that State 
in the highest deliberative body in the world. 

Gentlemen upon that side who are opposed to a minority ruling a 
majority can find a good field for missionary work here in this great 
center of population. 

CONNECTICUT, 

How is it with the State of Connecticut, the State of steady hab- 
its?” At the biennial elections for the last twenty years the Demo- 
cratic candidates have passed under the string ahead of the Republicans 
oftener than Republicans have under ahead of them, At but 
one election in all that time, at the election in 1874, have the Demo- 
crats been able to carry the Legislature. That Legislature elected 
William W. Eaton a long-term Senator and William H. Barnum a short- 
term Senator, the only representation the Democrats of that State have 
been able to get at the other end of the Capitol since the war, 

In 1876 the Democratic candidate for governor had a handsome vote 
over his 3 opponent, yet in the Legislature on joint ballot 
the Republicans had 37 majority. In 1882 the Democrats elected the 
governor, but lost the Legislature. Again in 1884, 1886, and 1888 the 
Democratic candidate for governor had a plurality over his Republican 
adversary, but because that plurality was not a majority over all com- 
bined opposition the election went into the Legislature and each time 
the Republican was chosen over the Democrat. 

But let us give the gentleman from Connecticut [ Mr. RUSSELL] an 
opportunity to be heard. He says: 

KOPNA to Republican or Democrat, it makes no difference, except a 
majority vote be cast for some one candidate; the Legislature—the representa- 
tive y of local government—elects the State officials in Connecticut. 

However much some gentlemen may criticise this form of State elections in 
my State, yet none can point to a single instance where the State has been mis- 

ve: or oppressed by its State officials, or where the people of either party 

ve failed to accord honor and respect and obedience to the political results 
attained under the constitution of the State of Connecticut, Our constitution in 
A parea form is the direct descendant of that notable instrument which in 
1639 bore the.stamp of a settlement in Connecticut and was the first written 
democratic constitution on record. 

This Connecticut constitution of 1639, to use the expression of the writer on 
Connecticut in the series of American Commonwealths, Professor Alexander 
Johnson, was the starting-point for the democratic development which has 
since gained confrol of all our Commonwealths and now wakes the essential 
feature of our Commonwealth government.” The good old Commonwealth of 
Connecticut has stood firm to her constitution and has fted her traditions 
and principles upon the vast territory of the West, until they have been em- 
bodied in larger and mightier Commonwealths, She can not now be construed, 
after her peacefuland pine, pee experience of two hundred and fifty years un- 
der her present form of legal government, into an excuse ora palliation ora prec- 
edent for Southern operations during the last twenty-five years. These oper- 
ations in crime and trickery have attempted the subjugation of all government, 


local and national. In effect these operations have oppressed a free citizenship 
and have destroyed a free suffrage. 
* = s . * e 


The town representation which the State of Connecticut has and always had 
in the house branch of its ture, that fort of local representation is an 
old, an bonored, and po — one in my State. It bas much to recommend 
it,and I helieve it is admitted to be the most complete recognition of the prin- 
ciple of local government, In Connecticut it was the towns that created the 
Commonwealth.“ The Commonwealth stillcontinues a combination of towns, 
and in each member of the combination remains to-day the political power for 
the exercise of which the State must first establish its clear and just right. The 
towns of Connecticut stand in much the same relation to the Commonwealth as 
the States do to this Union, and it seems strange for gentlemen contending 
against what they i ne may be an infringeuient or subversion of local gov- 
ernment by the Federal Government to instance Connecticut as a place where 
there is a misrepresentation of home rule, as they call it. 


The Legislature, the representative body of local government, 
elects the State officials in Connecticut,” says the gentleman. ‘‘The 


representative body of local government,” remember you. 
analyze that lateron. But, says the gentleman: 


We will 


my State, yet none can pras to a single instan 
y its State officials, or where the peopleof either party 


Certainly, the method of government in the South is much better than 
that which existed under the carpet-bag régimes, much better than is 
likely to be brought about by this Federal interference. 

Gentlemen, as I understand them, do not so much complain of the 
method of self-government at the South so long as confined to their local 
affairs. § er REED, in his article in the June number of the North 
American Review, says: 

ve! u man ws that there 
tion in the Untied Staten, ‘No Federal taxes will ever be larpossl by the nse 
ge No Federal control is within his power. If all this wrong at the ballot- 

x be needed to preserve a proper local State government to keep the Cau- 
easian supreme in the State, not a living soul can dare to say that the same 
wrong or any other is necessary for Caucasian supremacy in the United States, 

What gentlemen seem to complain of is the fact that the power or 
supremacy of party here is affected by what they affect to believe so 
very wrong in the South. The poor negro they care nothing about. 
It is only to the extent that they are denied the power to use him to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire that they feel any interest in him, The 
South may count him out as much as they please in matters purely 
local, but they must not shift or affect the party strength here. 

We may retort, we do not so much complain of the methods of Con- 
necticut or New York Republicans or Republicans in other States so 
long as confined to Connecticut, New York, or other States, but only 
when our party strength is affected or party supremacy is shifted in 
either branch of Congress. 

In fact, sirs, I do not believe that this side of the House is 
to criticise or find fault about these matters at all. For one, I believe 
that what Connecticut does is none of our business. We call your at- 
tention to these matters, however, not for the purpose of complaining, 
but tor the purpose of showing you that your demands are unreason- 
able and unjust, and that your complaints are without proper founda- 
tion, and can not be assented to. 

But we are not done with the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. In his judgment all States represented in the Congress of 
the United States by Democrats are all wrong and all represented by 
Republicans are all right, and that chiefest among the elect is Con- 
necticut. In 1888 Cleveland carried Connecticut over Harrison. The 
Democratic candidate for governor had more votes than his Repub- 
lican competitor, but not over that competitorand the Prohibition can- 
didate too. The Legislature elected at the same election was Repub- 
lican. By how much majority? In the senate 17 Republicans to 7 
Democrats were elected. In the house 152 Republicans to 96 Demo- 
crats. Majority on joint ballot, 66. The Legislature put the Repub- 
lican in for governor. 

To show something of the workings of the town system (in Indiana 
we call them townships), of which the gentleman boasts so highly, we 
have prepared a table, showing the number of voters—Republican, 
Democratic, Prohibition, and all others all told—in 31 towns, each of 
which elected 2 representatives to the lower branch of the State Legis- 
lature, in all 62, all Republicans; in 49 towns, each of which elected 
1 representative—49 more—to that Legislature, all Republicans—in 
the aggregate, 111 legislators—and showing the number of voters— 
Republican, Democratic, Prohibition, and all othersall told—in 4 to 
each of which elected 2 representatives to the same Legislature, in al 
8, all Democrats—80 Republican towns, with 31,624 voters all told, 
electing 111 Republicans, while 4 Democratic towns, with 44,431 voters, 
12,807 more votes than in the 80 Republican towns, yet elect only 8 
Democrats. It takes 5,554 voters in these Democratic towns to elect 
1 member to the Legislature, while in these Republican towns that 
many votes elect between 19 and 20 members, 

I take it the statistics I use are reliable. I get the whole number of 
voters in each town from the annual Connecticut State Register and 
Manual for 1890, as found on pages 324 to 332, inclusive, and the per- 
sons elected and their respective politics from same book, pages 66 to 
77, inclusive. 

Following is the table showing number of votes of all parties: 


Repablican towns, 


Repre- 
Voters.) sent- 
atives. 


Name of county and town. 
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Republican towns—Continued. 


Name of county and town. 


HARTFORD—continued. 
Went Hari eee de eee asqescnasecebsnes e nnn 407 
C Vcc besos’ sacesppueel in sikh 89 
Miesen T?U—᷑—8 4,924 


PETREA ——= 

. 690 2 

= 885 1 

25 863 1 

— 7¹¹ 1 

395 1 

377 1 

299 1 

231 1 

221 1 

199 1 

112 

Prospect. 1 
Wolcott... 108 1 


— 
> 


Thirteen LO WING 4.0 . nnboed m gaad sepo sasas] 


uu E fo jas pad ba ut eres 


1 
WINDHAM, 
. 999 2 
736 2 
601 2 
517 2 
212 2 
Brooklyn sesse... 351 1 
Sterling. 219 1 
Eastford 177 1 
Chaplin 1 
Scotland 1 
(/ | 4,153 15 
LITCHFIELD. | 
% %%ö ( DDD 460 | 2 
Norfolk........ 328 2 
Barkhamsted.. 28L 3 
Harwinton.. 241 2 
Thompso: 748 1 
Kent. 333 1 
Roxbu: 4 1 
Bethlehem. | 164 1 
M N N ESE E e NEO T, 132 1 
Nine towns. zi 2,941 | 13 


Andover. ... 


| meric tolotolo 


Seven Be ee eee ee 1,754 12 


RECAPITULATION, 


Hartford County, thirteen towns . 
New Haven County, thirteen towns . 


— 
5l —— u 


Republican towns—Continued. 
RECAPITULATION—continued, 


Fairfield County, twelve towns .... 
New London County, eight towns 
Windham County, ten towns... 
Litchfield County, nine towns 

Middlesex County, cight towns. ee) 
Tolland County, seven towns. . eee ese sees, 


Total Aghti OWRD a criias tois naas osak iope ns cctv 


Democratic towns. 


New Haven... 
Hartford 


ford ..., 
Bridgeport... 
Waterbury... 


Four towns 


When a Democratic candidate for governor or for any other State 
ofiice, with a pluralty over all his competitors only, is com to go 
before the joint ballot of a Connecticut Legislature, the lower house 
of which is elected by a rotten-borough system, such as shown above, 
the gentleman from that State says, The Legislature, the representa- 
tive body of local government, elects,” ‘ 

Where can the gentleman go in this country to find such a mockery 
of represeatative government? Yet, if it suits him and his people, I 
do not see that we havearight to e even . it does result 
in keeping two Republican Senators in the other of the Capitol, 
with power to assist in forging chains upon the balance of us. For one, 
I say, go it; the people of Connecticut are more interested in the sys- 
temthan Iam. Connectient would be a grand field for the gentleman 
from Iowa to bring out his shooting bullet.“ 

The honorable member from Connecticut tells us that this represents 
the equality of the towns, but he tells us the senate is the 3 
branch“ of their Legislature; that the ‘‘senate is based on population; 
that the division of the State into twenty-four senatorial districts is 
as equitable as is possible according to population.“ 

In this assertion how is he borne out by the facts? Though the 
Democrats carried the State for Cleveland in 1888, as above stated, the 
Republicans elected seventeen and the Democrats only seven senators. 
How “equitable as possible” the State is divided for senatorial dis- 
tricts may be seen by studying the votes polled—Democratic, Repub- 
lican, Prohibitionist, and all others all told—at the election of 1888. 
In that ‘‘equitable ’’ division not only the knowledge of permutation 
and power of combination isshown in a marked degree, but even that 
was not enough, and Democratic districts must be made much more 
populous than Republican districts—on an average almost twice as 
populous. The total vote—Republican, Democratic, Prohibition, and 
all other—polled in the several senatorial districts of the State at the 
election in 1888 is as follows: 

REPUBLICAN DISTRICTS. 
Vote polled. 


6.014 
oot 


Eighteenth.. 
Twentieth. 
Twenty-first... 
Twenty-secon 
Twenty-third.. 
Twenty-fourth 


The other seven districts, the first, fifth, sixth, eighth, ninth, four- 
teenth, and nineteenth, were Democratic, and the total vote in them 
was as follows: 


erben se 
2888883238488 


i 
P 
8 


Vote polled. 
First district.. 
Fifth distri 


Sixth district.. 7 

Eighth district... 17,645 
Ninth district . „ 5.845 
Fourteenth district. 9,094 
Nineteenth district. . 4,132 


teenth, and eighteenth, all Republican. 
It will not do to say that such division is as equitable as it is 
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possible to make it. To be convinced that it is as inequitable as it is 
sible to make it, one only need take the town map of the State of Con- 
nectient, found in the Connecticut State Register and Manual for 1890, 
page 425, and give it a little study as to the population and politics of 

several towns. He will readily see that not only a disciple of El- 
bridge Gerry had a large hand in the districting, but to that was added 
the injustice of inequality of population. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adjoining Connecticut and made out of much the same kind of cloth 
is Massachusetts, the 2 old Commonwealth, a Commonwealth that 
g this Congress a LODGE, instead of lodging him in some vast wil- 

And LoDGE lodges this bill here and wants to lodge its ma- 
chinery all over the country. A true representative of his State, a 
State that has produced many learned men, but few statesmen; many 
narrow treads, but few broad gauges. 

Foolish in her own self-conceit, she is cranky in the belief that every- 
body is a heathen except herself; that she knows what is good for the 
heathen and that she is the chosen instrument of God to proselyte the 
heathen. Herold-time reliable Republican majorities may have led the 
E A AE Wat iol SPRUE A EIU of tas ONTON 

t apportionments. A glimpse of the Congressional 

Directory, showing the disproportion of votes polled in the different 
i districts, coupled with the further fact that it was nec- 

essary to or of Suffolk County into four Congressional districts, 
of Middlesex into four, parts of Worcester into four, parts of 

inte four, parts of Norfolk inte three, and of Essex into 
F ne re ee ee to convince the 


This thing of fairness and honesty in elections Massachusetts seems 
to think is good medicine to preseribe for others, but very poor medi- 
cine for herself. 

Her anxiety to adopt any method to beat the balance of the world 
may be gathered from the following, taken from the Boston Herald last 
winter, when the Republican party were trying to establish a protect- 
orate over the State of Ohio to prevent the Democratic ure 
that State from seeing a former Republican Legislature on the subject 
of gerrymandering and going it one better: 

Massachusetts has probably used a Beg eater of methods in choosing her 
electors than aux other uns tried. The first ntethod tried was 

vote, The State was divided into — 
rs. 


making the ten votes to Massachusetts ed. 

Ab the next Presidential election another method was adopted. The State 
was entitled to sixteen ‘our districts were created, two having five 
electors. electors chosen av 
rs suc- 


cies. 
In 17%, the number of electors being sixteen, as before, the State was divided 
districts, each choosing one elestor by popular vote, while the 
Legislature chose two at and also filled nine vacancies in districts where 
8 failed to make achoice. 
the fourth Presidential election took planee a still different was 
adopted. The Legislature assumed the power tochoose the electors, and selected 
one from eaeh district and two at large. The electors were au- 
thorized to fill any vacancies which there might be when they came together. 
‘This plan was a political scheme to get a solid electoral vote from usetts 
for „Adams, which could not have been aceomplished if the electors had 
been chosen by districts, for Mr. Jefferson had many friends in the State. 

Four years later a stil! different plan was adopted. It is said to have been 

by the friends of Mr. Adams. The people were dissatisfied with the 

ea Hang wg for baving taken away their right to choose electors in 1800, and in 

to satisfy them, and still hold the solid vote of the State for Mr. Adams, a 

Iaw was passed providing for the choice of the electors—nineteen in number— 

by the people on one general ticket. When the votes were counted the friends 

Mr. Adams were astonished to find that the entire Adams ticket had been 
beaten and that Jefferson electors had been chosen, 

‘When the election of 1808 approached it found the re in the hands of 
the Federalists, who were determined to secure the electoral vote ef Masan- 
ehusetts for Mr. Jefferson’s opponent. They accordingly did gate ry any law 
authorizing the people to choose electors, but adopted a joint order providing 
for an election by the Legislature. If they had passed a law for this, Governor 
Sullivan would have yetoed it, but the legislative order did not require his ap- 
preval. The Legislature then chose a solid Pinckney electoral college. 

Fo: the choice of electors in 1812, the State was again divided into districts, 
six in number, having from one to six electors each. The plan was a compro- 

the senate and house being of different political complexion. Theclect- 
ors chosen were all ton men, however. 

At the next Presidential election the Legislature selected the electors, and in 
1820 the people again chose them. Each Congressional district sel one 
elector and two were chosen at large. In 1824 the electors were all voted for by 
the voters of the whole State, the entire fifleen being upon one ticket, 


A glimpse of a county and Congressional map of other States con- 
trolled by Republican Legislatures will disclose the work of the gerry- 
mander. But time will not permit a further analysis now. 

INDIANA. 


I must, however, before Tearing tbe subject not overlook Indiana, 
my own State. Indiana scems to be a thorn in the flesh of gentlemen 
upon that side. Even the great Speaker, who holds in the hollow of 
his hand the Lilliputians upon that side and who by a wink or nod. 
or, M that is not observed, by the use of n page as messenger, can bring 
to. mK any failure toservility, in the North American Review for June 
said: 


are by no means titterly fair, 


Our apportionments of Congressio’ 
no party dares to go, except 


sal 
but there is a limitation to injustice, beyond whi 


in Indiana, where 4,009 majority in the State gives the Republicans three out 
of thirteen Congressmen. 


What seems to Dr. REED so wanting in equality in Indiana, when 
made a rule ef conduct by Republicans, to him would be evidence of 
fairness and statesmanship. 

A study of a county and Congressional map of Indiana, with the 
Democratic and Republican vote therein, as compared with a study of 
like maps and votes in Ilinois, Iowa, or the Ohio arrangement that 
sent its sixteen 3 and five Democrats to this Congress, will 
be to the favor of Indiana every time. Or if compared with the last 
apportionment of the State made by the Republicans of that State it 
will a as the very embodimentof fairness. Indiana is somewhat 
more favorable to an apportionment tosecure Democratic members than 
it is to secure Republican members, growing ontof the fact that on the 
east side of the State are four counties, Wayne, Randolph, Delaware, 
and Henry, lying in a square with an aggregate Republican majority 
of near ten thousand. 

These counties by reason of location, contiguity, and symmetry of 
territory, naturally go together, in any fair apportionment of the 
State, from a territorial standpoint, in the making up of a Con 
sional district, Randolph and Wayne are bounded by the Ohio State 
line, while Delaware and Henry adjoin them on the west. Any appor- ` 
tionment that separates these from counties does violence to territorial 
arrangement. These counties are in the Sixth district, so ably repre- 
sented for years by Hon. THOMAS M. Browne. Though in 1876, and 
again 1878, the first two times Mr. BROWNE was elected, Delaware and 
Henry were nof in the district, but only Randolph and Wayne, the 
Republieans in 1873, to utilize the Republican vote of Delaware and 
Henry elsewhere and to the end that large majorities of Randolph 
and Wayne might be put where they would do the most good, put them 
with Union, Franklin, and Dearborn Counties, three counties on the 
Ohio Stateline to the south, and which with Randolph and Wayne 
formed a line five counties long from north to south, and ranning from 
the northeast corner of Randolph south on the Ohio State line to the 


of | Ohio River, forming a sort of shoestring district. 


For symmetry of shape and contiguity of territory the district would 
not compare at all with the present districting. 

Taking this Sixth district ont, and the territory composing the other 
twelve districts as 2 whole was Deinocratic at the election in 1888 by 


more than 7,000 majority and has been Democratic at every election 
for more than twenty years. At the election in 1888 the blicans 
carried the State for President and for governor by about 2,300 plu- 


rality, but without this Sixth district they would have lost the State 
by more than 7,000. (This district, because of its Quaker influence 
and abolition sentiment in ante bellum days, was dubbed the Burnt 
district.) The territory to the south, to the west, and to the north is 
Democratic. 

In Indiana we apportion our State for legislative and for Congres- 
sional purposes every six years, in pursuance of a provision of our State 
constitution. The apportionments with which Fam familiar are those 
made by the Republicans in 1867 and 1873 and those made by the 
Democrats in 1879 and in 1885. Of these I know whereof I speak. I 
was in the Legislature of 1867. In 1879, and again in 1885 I did 
some of the figuring upon which were based the apportionments then 
made. And I know that skill in the power of combination, when ap- 
plied with a knowledge of permutation, was not only not exhausted, 
but the limit was not nearly reached ineither of those last apportion- 
ments. 

In several places in the State transfers could be made of counties from 
district to district, and without any violence to contiguity or symmetry 
of territory or equality of population, that would greatly strengthen 
some of the districts that elected Demoerats to this Congress by meager 
majorities, I think I know that in the last Republican apportionment, 
the one made in 1875, the limit of Republican ingenuity was not only 
reached, but exhausted. 

Thave already said that Republican and Democratic majorities were 
so distributed in the counties thronghout tke State as to make it easier 
to make Democratic districts than Republican districts. Yet at the 
election in 1876, the first election after the last Republican gerryman- 
der, the Democrats elected their governor and State officers by majori- 
ties ranging between five and six thousand; they gave Tilden for Presi- 
dent a majority of over 6,000 and had an aggregate majority on Con- 
gressmen of over 7,000. Still the Republicans secured nine out of the 
thirteen Congressmen. Only two of the nine had less than 1,000 ma- 
jority. Those two had majorities of 276 and 332, respectively. So if 
the Democrats had carried the State by a majority of 10,000 it would 
not haveovercome the two smaller majorities of 276 and 322 and would 
not have secured more than the four members out of the thirteen. 

Again, in 1878, the Democrats carried the State by 13,736 on State 
officers and by 13,2550n Congressmen. In the face of this big major- 
ity the Republicans elected seven and the Democrats only six Congress- 
men. By a close shave the Democrats obtained a working majority in 
the lower house, and by the assistance of one Greenbacker, of Repub- 
lican antecedents, had twenty-six out of the fiftv members in the sen- 
ate—the least number under our Constitution, all voting“ yea,” thatcan 


pass a bill. 
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This being the year for redistricting, the Democrats apportioned the 
State, but were compelled to do it by the grace of the Greenbacker in 
the senate. At the next election, 1880, the Republicans carried the 
State by a majority of 6,000 (about the same majority the Democrats 
had in 1876), elected eight out of the thirteen members of 
and fifty-seven out of the one hundred members of the lower honse, 
while the Greenbackers held the balance of power in the senate. On 
joint ballot, however, the Republicans had a majority of 12 over all 
and easily elected Benjamin Harrison to the United States Senate. 

Again, in 1885, the Democrats, having a working majority in both 
branches of the Legislature, apportioned the State, but possessed with 
a spirit of fairness unknown to their opponents so districted it that the 
Republicans at the next election, 1886, elected seven out of the thir- 
teen members of and a majority in the house branch of the 

ture on a majority of less than 2,500 in the State. The Demo- 
cratic hold-overs in the Senate gave them one majority on joint ballot, 

The house unseated a Democrat and the senate unseated a Repub- 
lican, leaving still one majority on joint ballot. Thatone majority lost 
Harrison his own successorship and made Hon. Davin TURPIE United 
States Senator. At the next election, 1888, on the same apportion- 
ment, the Democrats captured ten out of the thirteen Co en. 
And this is spoken of and criticised as unfair with about as much bit- 
terness of feeling as the sup so-called frauds in the South. Had 
the Republicans’ majority 900 greater, their membership here 
would be five instead of three, and had it been as large as the Demo- 
cratic majority was in 1876, in proportion to the votes cast, they would 
have seven, if not eight, on this floor; yet in 1876 the Democrats got 
four out of thirteen. 

Sir, since the days of Elbridge Gerry all parties have endeavored to 
make the most that could reasonably be made out of an apportionment 
Had I made the Indiana apportionment I could easily have placed 
the “py soon majorities in two districts, and instead of ten we 
would have had eleven Democrats, members in the Fifty-first Congress. 
This could have been done with less ingenuity than that shown in the 
last Republican apportionment. In so doing equality of population 
and symmetry of territorial configuration could bave been maintained 
better than our present districting, better than the Ilinois or Iowa dis- 
tricting, and much better than the last Republican emendation in In- 


These methhods may be unfair aud to that extent wrong, but they 
will continue as long as men remain selfish. They are largely, if not 
fully, offset by each other, so far as parties are concerned, as are all 
other fraudulent methods. These wrongs should be corrected, but not 
by centralizing the power to correct. That only strengthens and makes 
one-sided the power to perpertate and perpetuate wrong. If we ever 
Tose our liberties it will not be by local irregularities, here and there, 
but by centralizing the irregularities all along the line. 

Pass this bill, Mr. Speaker? What does it mean? What is it in- 
tended to mean? Centralization; more power in the few and less power 
in the many; the use of Sambo and Pomp to pull the chestnuts ont of 
the fire for Eastern Republicans and the money power. And that 
means bondholders in the saddle and the Western and Southern farmers 
afoot; the monopolist on top and the laboring man on the bottom; 
higher taxes to enrich the millionaire, build up the rich, oppress the 
poor; silver demonetized, to continue a commodity, not money; gold 
the sole standard of values, and it continuing to increase in value. 

That, Mr, Speaker, is what is intended by the passage of this bill. 
Its intention will miscarry. The yokeis getting too galling. The West- 
ern Republican is beginning to see that he had better dissolve his part- 
nership with the Yankee and go into business with the white Demo- 
crat of the South, his supposed late foe, but now beginning to be rec- 
ognized as his friend, because having a common interest. 

And now, in conclusion, I hope there will be no objection to my in- 
serting the following article taken from a recent issue of The Balti- 
more Sun; 

Wasnrxeton, June 10. 

Some brief mention has heretofore been made of the remarkably dispropor- 
tionate influenceand powerin natioual affairs exercised by the Republican voters 
of New England. Itisaninterestingsubject and will well repay entering upon 
details, The bulkofthe 8 liternture which almost inguifs the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD is contributed by New 17 Senators and Members, the 
burden of whose lay is the alle; denial of representation to. voters in other 
sections than theirown. Mr. Speaker REKED in speeches and interviews and 
magazine articles in the last six months has clamored without cessation for the 
doctrine that so many black voters in the South, constituting a certain percent- 
age of the population, are entitled to a proportionate number of Representatives 
in Congress. It is for securing this end that the election measures which he so 
earnestly advocates are to be directed. If he will only consent to apply the 
same principle to his own section the measures to be brought forward would 
most probably receive a much stronger support than is likely to come to them 
under existing circumstances. 

It is really astonishing that so little comment has been provoked by the condi- 
tion of political affairs in Now England. It is marvelous that the descendants 
of the Anglo-Saxon race have not risen in revolution at the denial of political 
rights which has prevailed for more than half a century. No such Gouter 
sional and legislative gerrymandering has been continued or enforced elsewhere 
in the world as that existing in New England for Republican benefit. At the 
last Congressional elections in November, 1888, the Republicans polled an ag- 
gregate of 449,090 votes and the opposition polled 378,477, or very much more 
than two-fifths, yet the Republicans bave all of the twelve Senators from New 
England and twenty-three out of twenty-six Representatives, 

In Connecticut the Republicans were in a minority of more than three thou- 
sand; yet they have the two Senators and three of the four Representatives. In 


New Hampshire the ublicans polled 45,271 votes and the o tion 45,430; 
the Re h on to both. both 9 In 


Senators and 
licans have held on to power not by u 
disfran: 


Island the Repub 
chisement of citizens, 


tionments, but by the most wholesale 
823 to slip 


"That State 


ich they are not justly en 
ions of commanding influence in both branch 


Senators respectively head the Committeeson Education and Labor and Immi- 
gration. The Senators from the insignificant State of Vermont, which hardly 
contributes enough to the national Treasury to y its own pre- 
side over the Committees on Finance and the Fo iciary, The Massachusetts 
Senators have the chairmanships of the Committees on Privileges and Elections 
and on Indian Affairs. Senator ALDRICH, of Rhode Island, is chairman of the 
Committee on Rules. The two Connectiout Senators hold the Committees on 
Territories and on Military Affairs. Mr. Dixon, of Rhode Island, is the only 
New England Senator who is nota chulrman. This is because he only came to 
the Senate in November last. But it may be taken for granted that in a short 
he will be found at the head of some big committee. 

In the House we have Mr. Rrxp, of Maine, whose election is only conipassed 
by wholesale and open bribery, assuming despotic power in the 8 x's chair 
and at the same time as chairman of the Committee ou les. Of his 


which is 
mittee on 
ings and Grounds; Mr. 


tee on Accounts; Mr. 
District of Columbia; Mr. Baxxs, of Massach 


mittee on Expenditures in the Interior 8 Mr. Loba, of Massachu- 
ts, chairman of the Committee on the Election of President and Vice-Presi- 
dont, and Mr. DLER, chairman of the Committee on the 


Quadro-Centen k 
It need not be supposed that these New England Republicans, who have 
walked into yen bet over the slaughtered political rights of nearly one-half 
the population of their section, are satisfied with monopolizing the chairman- 
ships of the e comme tees They will be found stowed away in top places 
ie 


of all other desirable committees, so that their influence tes every spe- 
cies of legislation for — section. Effrontery has long characteristic of 
the New England Republican but it is difficult to conceive how 


they, the beneficiaries of the almost complete practical denial of political rights 
to hundreds of thousands of white voters, can assume to discourse so much 
upon alleged and imaginary similar instances as to black voters. 


Federal Eleetion Law. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. BUCHANAN, 


OF VIRGINIA, A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 30, 1890. 
The House having under consideration. the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and 
supplement the election laws of the United States. etc.— 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia, said: : 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before I begin to discuss the provisions of this bill I 
want to say a word in reply to the charges made this morning by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] the Democratic 
party, against the great body of the white people of Virginia. Ishall 
not say anything in bitterness nor unkindness. I do not think that 
the differences between the people of the North and the e of the 
South upon the race question or upon any other question can ever 
be settled] by denunciation of men or by misrepresentation of sections, 

The gentleman from Michigan in his speech this morning attempted 
to give a history of the political condition of Virginia from the year 
1879 to the year 1883, as well as to make charges against her people. 
But his statement of facts (some of which are matters of record and 
where it would seem there should be no mistake) are incorrect. He 
says the white people of Virginia outnumbered the blacks two to one,” 
when the census of 1880 shows that there were 880,858 whites and 
631,616 blacks. Ile says the Readjuster party was successful in the 
State in the year 1882, carrying the executive, when, as a matter of fact, 
there was no election for the executive that year. So much for his 
history. 

Now, as to his charges. He says that the Democratic party of that 
State deliberately raised the race issue in the year 1885, and for no 
other purpose than to infiuence the passions and prejudices of the peo- 
ple and under its sway to subvert popular government“ and that 
“ Danville was selected as the scene for drawing the race issue by the 
Democracy, to be drawn, as the sequel shows, in blood.’? 

In the very short time (ten minntes) allowed me in this discussion 
it is impossible to give.a history of the political contest of the year 
1883 in Virginia or of the causes which brought about the Danville 
race difficulty, but in behalf of the white people of Virginia and of the 
city of Danville I avish to say that the charges made by the gentleman 
from Michigan against them are not true, and that if he had taken the 
trouble to look into the facts as they are he would have known it. They 
are slanders upon the people of Virginia, which are reiterated from 
time to time for partisan purposes and as often shown to be false. 
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The white people of Virginia deliberately going to work to ‘subvert 
popular government,’ and in order to accomplish it murdering the col- 
ored people, their fellow-citizens! Who that knows anything of the 
history or the character of the people of that old Commonwealth, in 
peace or in war, believes any such charges? What other people in this 
country or on the earth has done more or suffered more for civil liberty 
or popular government than Virginia and her people? I append tomy 
remarks some extracts from an address issued to the people of Virginia 
a few days after the election of the year 1883, by the Hon. John 8. Bar- 
bour (now United States Senator from Virginia) and others, which 
show the causes of the Democratic victory of that year in Virginia, and 
also the facts as to the Danville race troubles. 

Now, a word as to her treatment of thenegro. Slavery and many of 
the evils that haye followed it were brought upon her by outside in- 
terference, by men, like the authors of this bill, who desired to regu- 
late the affairs of other people, of which they were ignorant, African 
slavery was forced upon the people of Virginia over their protest. From 
the year 1699 to the year 1772 her General Assembly passed twenty- 
three acts to discourage and prohibit the importation of slaves, These 
acts were all vetoed by the Kiag of England or his colonial governors. 
The last act was accompanied by a petition to the throne urging the 
King ‘‘to remove all restraint which inhibited his majesty’s governor 
from assenting to such laws as might check so very pernicious a com- 
merce as that of slavery.” This petition was di ed, and so deep 
was the indignation of the people against the King for his conduct that 
the preamble of the constitution of Virginia of 1776 complains of this 
as one of the ‘‘acts of insurmountable and detestable tyranny ’’ of the 
King of Great Britain, that he had prompted our negroes torise inarms 
against us, ‘‘the very negroes whom by an inhuman use of his negative 
he refused us permission to exclude by law.” 

In the year 1778, as soon as Virginia obtained control of her own af- 
fairs, she prohibited the importation of slaves either ‘‘ by land or water” 
under the penalty of £1,000 and the freedom of the slave, and thus 
gave to the world the first example of abrogating the African slave- 
trade. This was thirty years before England prohibited it or New 
England was willing to have it prohibited; and but for the fact, when 
she declared her independence in 1776, that two-fifths of all her popu- 
lation were slaves and one-third of all her property consisted in slaves, 
slavery would have been abolished at once. 

The ual emancipation of all her slaves would have been accom- 

lished before the terrible struggle of 1861 but for the outside inter- 
ference of our New England friends, whose zeal was without knowledge 
[spplanse on the Democratic side] then as now; who, by their fanat- 
ical agitation of the question, then, hindered their emancipation in a 
peaceable manner and brought on the civil war of 1861, with all its 
evils. 


Mr. Bancroft, in his history of the Constitution, says that Virginia, 
more than any other State in the Union, was opposed to the slave- 
trade. But for the whole of New England and the extreme Southern 
States the slave-trade would have been prohibited upon the adoption 
of the Constitution and not allowed to continue until the year 1808. 

The very State in which the gentleman lives who makes these charges 

Virginia was once a part of that old Commonwealth, acquired 
by the foresight, the genius, and the courage of her sons, and ceded, 
along with all of her northwest territory, tothe United States as a free 
gift in the interest of popular . Not only did she do this, 
but, knowing the evils of that slavery which had been forced upon her, 
she. by her grant of that territory to the Federal Government, declared 
that it should forever remain free territory and that its citizens should 
never suffer the curse of slavery. In the face of all these facts the 
gentleman from Michigan charges the descendants of the Virginians 
of that day with a deliberate purpose to subvert popular govern- 
ment” in Virginia, when their only offense is that they are and have 
been, and I trust will ever be, unwilling that their State shall be turned 
over to the control of the Republican party as now organized in Vir- 
ginia and their property wasted and their civilization destroyed. 

The white people of Virginia are paying taxes and providing schools 

* for the black children as well as the white and doing all that they are 

able to fit them for the duties of citizenship. If outside people will 
only allow Virginia to manage her own affairs, she will do it much 
better for all of her people, both white and black, than it can ever be 
done by the alien or the stranger. 

This bill is another effort to interfere with her local affairs, which 
interference has postponed and will continue to postpone the settlement 
of the race question, which has kept alive and will continue to keep 
alive and aggravate race prejudices, and may produce race conflicts. 

I shall not discuss the question of the power of Congress to enact a 
Federal election law, nor the question of the necessity for it. These 
questions have been fully and ably considered by the gentlemen of the 
committee and others who have preceded me. But suppose it be true, 
asis claimed, that Congress has such power and that the necessity for 
the exercise of that power has arisen, because corruption has licked its 
way into the great popular heart, because violence and fraud are abroad 
in the land, because the State governments are no longer able or will- 
ing to conduct their elections fairly and honestly, because local home 

e is a failure and fair elections can only be had through the inter- 


vention of the Federal Government (none of which do I believe) will 
the bill under consideration accomplish that object? Is it fair and 
pn in its provisions? Or is it not a partisan measure, framed in vio- 

ation of sound principles and in the interest of the party in power? 
Ours is a government of laws, not a government of men. In all free 
governments this must be the case. Civil liberty is only possible when 
regulated by law and not left to the discretion of rulers. The duties 
of the ofiicers who are to execute the laws must be clearly defined and 
their powers rigidly limited. That government is best, other things 
being equal, which leaves least to the discretion of its officers. 

This bill violates those great principles. The powers it confers upon 
the chief supervisor of each judicial district are very great, not clearly 
defined nor regulated by law. He alone determines how many super- 
visors of election and how many special deputy marshals shall be ap- 
pointed. The court can appoint no one unless he is recommended by 
the chief supervisor, so that practically he not only determines the num- 
ber, but he selects the men. They are not selected for nor from any 
particular precinct, but can be taken from any place and assigned to 
duty at any other place in the same Congressional district, without any 
regard to the wishes of the people or of the supervisors. Roughs and 
rowdies can be sent from the cities to the country to watch over and 
take charge of the elections at country precincts. ; 

All supervisors are under the absolute control of the chief supervisor. 
He details them for duty as the commander of an army does his sol- 
diers. His instructions and directions are their chief, if not their only, 
guide in the performance of their duties. If he is a partisan, as he is 
almost sure to be, he can disfranchise all the supervisors taken from 
the party to which he does not belong by assigning them to duty on 
election day at precincts where they do not live and at which they can 
not vote. He can use his power in this and in many other ways to 
strengthen his own party and to weaken the opposition. He can use 
the money raised hy taxation from all the people in such a way as to 
corrupt the voter and control the elections in the interest of his own 
party, and thus perpetuate its power and defeat the real will of the 
people, All these things can be done under the forms of law, under 
the provisions of this bill, and there is no remedy for the wrong, no 
punishment for the wrongdoer. 

No election law is just that provides for or allows such things. It 
is useless to say that such wrongs will only be done where bad men 
are appointed to office and that such will not be appointed. The history. 
of one section of this country for the last recedes e years shows how, 
in many instances, the Federal judges have prostituted their offices to 
the basest purposes and Federal officials have used their power for o 
pression and wrong. Our rights and privileges ought not to be made 
to depend upon the character of men appointed to office. They should 
be secured by laws which even bad men must obey or suffer swift and 
certain punishment for violating. A wise ple do not trust their 
rights nor their condition to the happy biden of favorable times or 
good hands. They are jealousof power. They know that of all earthly 
things power is that thing most likely to be abused, and therefore they 
have always defined the duties and limited the powers of those who 
are to execute their laws. 

The author of this bill seems to have had no knowledge of or no re- 
gard for the rights of the States. By its provisions it attempts to over- 
ride State laws in matters where the States are supreme and Con 
has no power whatever. It authorizes Federal supervisors to count the 
ballots for officers of the State and directs State officers what they shall 
do in reference thereto. It authorizes and requires Federal supervisors 
to take the property of the State, the poll-books furnished for her own 
officers and for her own purposes, and to hold the election for Congress 
to the exclusion of the officers of the State in some instances. It im- 
poses heavy fines and long years of imprisonment upon State officers 
for violating the provisions of this bill, many of which are in direct 
conflict with State laws, which they are sworn to obey and for the 
violation of which the State inflicts its own punishment. It punishes 
illegal voting for State officers, which is clearly beyond Federal power 
and belongs to the States alone. It appropriates, without the consent 
of the States, the penitentiaries and jails of the States in which to con- 
fine men convicted under its provisions in the courts of the United 
States in direct violation of the rights of the States and the express 
language of the Revised Statutes. 

The enforcement of this bill will inevitably result in conflict between 
Federal and State officials. Our wisest and best men at all periods in 
the history of the country have endeavored to so legislate and act that 
such conflicts might be avoided. Tho theory upon which our Gov- 
ernment is founded is a very complex one, two sovereignties to which 
the people owe allegiance, each supreme in its own sphere. The Fed- 
eral Government exercises certain powers with which the States as such 
have no concern whatever. The State governments exercise powers 
with which ihe Federal Government has no concern. 

There are certain other matters in respect to which both the Fed- 
eral and State governments have power, but the right of either to ex- 
ercise such power is determined by the fact that that government ex- 
ercises the exclusive power whose jurisdiction is first invoked, and the 
other government in such cases never interferes, 

There are certain other powers which the States have exercised, 
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which the Federal Government has a right to take jurisdiction of when- 
ever it determines to do so, but until it does so they are leit with the 
States. Whatever right the Federal Government has to regulate the 
elections for members of Congress belongs to this last class of powers. 

If these powers are exercised as above described, serious conflict can 
be avoided, and only by such exercise can it be done. Chief-Justice 
Waite, in the case of the United States vs. Cruikshank, 92 United 
States Reports, page 550, says: 

The people of the United States, resident within any State, are subject to two 

vernments, one State and the other national; but there need be no conflict 


ween the two. The powers which one possesses the other does not. They 
are established for different purposes and have separate jurisdictions. 


But by the provisions of this bill there are two sets of officers, one 
Federal and the other State, acting together in the conduct of elections 
in which both Federal and State officers are to be elected. In theelec- 
tion of the State officers the Federal Government has no power what- 
ever, yet under this bill the Federal supervisors have the right to chal- 
lenge voters who desire to register, or, it registered, who desire to vote, 
and if the State officers do not decide challenges as promptly as the su- 
pervisors think they should, they (the supervisors) decide the question 
and say whether or not such challenged voters are entitled to vote, and 
that, too, when the said voters may not wish to vote in the Congres- 
sional election at all, but only for other persons then being voted for. 

Federal supervisors are authorized to guard, scrutinize, and super- 
vise the action of State officers, in every election at which a member 
ot Congress is voted for, in everything, to the minutest details, as if 
they were a set of thieves. No such mongrel body can work harmoni- 
ously. No right-thinking man would wish to take an oath to faita- 
fully perform his duty and then to see another placed over him whose 
chief business is to see that he does not commit frand and perjury. 

This bill not only disregards the rights of the States, but the rights 
of the citizen as well. Any citizen may be appointed a supervisor, 
whether he is willing or not, and when notified of his appointment he 
is required to qualify. Wheu he has qualified the chief supervisor has 
the power to transfer him ſrom service in one election district to another 
in the same city or town, in the same county or parish, or in the same 
Congressional district.” And until his resignation is accepted he is not 
relieved from duty, no matter how onerous or objectionable the duties 
assigned to him may be. Citizens can thus be compelled to pertorm 
duties which they are unwilling to perform, and by the performance 
of which they may be deprived of their own right to vote. 

A Federal returning board for each State is created by this bill and 
clothed with dangerous powers. Their powers are not merely minis- 
terial, as are those of a State returning board—the power merely to 
add up the returns, and from those returns determine who is elected 
but this Federal board can consider not, only the returns, but also all 
statements and papers sent by the precinct supervisors to the chief 
supervisor's office, and in some instances can summon witnesses and 
hear parol proof in order arrive at the ſacts.“ Was it not intended 
to give it judicial powers or powers so great and so indefinite that it 
would exercise judicial power where party exigencies might demand 
it? The certificate of this board takes the place of that of the State 
returnin : board and practically is conclusive of the result 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. Will the gentleman yield fora question? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia. Certainly, 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. Is not that certification simply prima facie evi- 


dence? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia. Prima facie evidence simply, when 
the man who gets the certificate takes his seat upon this floor, and in 
a contest over it here that contest is decided, not according to the 
rules of evidence or the right of the case, but by party lines, by this 
aisle which separates the two parties. I am not claiming more credit 
for the Democrats than for the Republicans in this respect, but I am 
contending that the rights of the people of this country ought not to 
be made to depend upon the act or the decision of one man or set of 
men whom the people have no voice in choosing, no matter to what party 
they belong or from what part of the country they may come. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

This right to be governed by laws, not by men, has cost our race five 
hundred years of bloodshed and toil, and we should not allow it to be 
taken from us. [Applause.] | 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. Will the gentleman yield for another question ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN, Does not your position assume that when the 
member comes here with the prima facie right, derived from certifica- 
tion, that prima facie right, whether right or wrong, will be sustained 
by a majority of this House? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia. I assume that if his party isin the 
majority, and I am sorry to have to assume it. When I came here I sup- 
posed that the Committee on Elections would come into this House, 
like the judges in the English House of Lords, and deliver their opinions 
with judicial fairness and in judicial language and temper upon the 
questions of law and fact involved in the contest; butin many instances 
their opinions have been more bitter and extreme than the expressions 
of the avowed partisans on this floor, and unfortunately some on this 
side of the House have followed that bad example. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 
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To allow a returning board to go behind the returns or hear paral 
proof is a most dangerous power. From the exercise of such power 
the willofthe people in some of the Southern States during the carpet - bag 
régime was defeated and the most shameful proceedings were had. The 
temptation to do wrong isso great in the midst of high party excitement 
that no such power should ever be conferred, The true rule is laid 
down by McCrary on Elections when he says that such boards should 
never be allowed to go behind the returns for any purpose and thaé 
they must decide all questions from the face of the returns themselves 
without other evidence. 

In Virginia the only instructions election officers receive is a copy of 
the laws of theState. They are swornto execute those laws, and 
are lurnished them for their guidance. Under the provisions of 
bill the chief supervisors furnish the instructions and directions for the 
Federal officials. There is no provision that such instruction shall be 
made public, so that the people may know what they are, yet fines and 
imprisonment are imposed upon any one who willfully disobeys any 
lawful command of a supervisor of election. The people are not only 
to be punished for violations of Jaw, but for disobeying the commands 
of Federal supervisors. : 

One of the provisions of this bill is to repeal the act known as the 
Thurman act for the selection of jurors for the United States courts 
Under that act, which is now in force, jurors are selected by the clerk 
of the court and by a jury commissioner of a different political 
from that of the clerk, so that there may be no packed political juries 
for the trial of any case. But this bill proposes to put the whole power 
of selecting the juries in the hands of a partisan clerk, so that if he 
desires to do it he can pack juries to acquit his political friends and to 
convict his political enemies. Not only does it contain these and 
other unconstitutional, illegal, and tyrannical provisions, but it further 
provides that the President of the United States, or such person as he 
may empower for that purpose, may employ such part of the Army or 
Navy or militia as may be necessary to prevent the violation and en- 
force the due execution of the provisions of the bill, 

The execution of the laws by soldiers or their presence at the polls 
has always been regarded by the people of this country as an outrage 
and a wrong for which there can be no apology or excuse in times of 
peace; but it is in this way that the rights and the liberties of the 


people have been taken from them, 


If we are to have a Federal election law give us a fair one. Let the 
officers who conduct it be governed, not by their own discretion, not 
by the direction or instructions of higher officials, but by the law of the 
land, Let there be no conflict between State and Federal laws or be- 
tween State and Federal officials. Let there be no returning boards 
with judicial powers. Let there be no packed political juries, Let 
there be no invasion of the rights of the States or of the people. Let 
there be no army at the polls, [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


APPENDIX, 
ADDRESS OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE COMMITTER TO THE PEOPLE OF VIRGINIA. 


The State central and executive committees desire to congratulate the Demo- 
cratic party of Virginia upon a one and signal triumph at the polls. This is 
their formal duty, but, to give full rein to the feelings of the hour, their con- 
gratulations must extend further and embrace all the people of this State and 
all the friends of republican government in every part of the Union, for an an- 
cient Commonwealth has been redeemed; a travesty of free institutions will no 
longer disgrace the earliest home of political liberty in America; Virginia has 
shaken off the degrading chains of a corrupt and corrupting tyranny. 

The late election illustrated many of the best features of popular government, 
Nothing ever more deeply stirred the hearts of the voters; yet, in substance, 
the peace was nowhere broken, 

A revolution in the government was effected; 17 the machinery of the elec- 
on was under the contro! and absolutely in the hands of the party now driven 

rom power, 

The colored race, inflamed by ambitious demagogues, with unreasoning eee: 


udice against their white fellow-citizens, were led, with rare ns, 
solid battalions to cast their votes against the party now triumphant; yet no 
trace of ion or resentment t the colored any cein 


8 people will fi 

the conduct or the legislation of that party. The liberal declaration of prinei- 
ples to which the Democratic party pledged themselves in zay last, when they 
asked the votes of the people. will not cease to be their guide in the hour of 
5 Every pledge of t declaration will be fulfilied as the most sacred 
promise. 

These general statements would suffice in Virginia, where the facts aro 
known, to give the only answer needed—an in t denial—to the un- 
founded charges inst the peppic of this State contained ina recent ad- 
dress from the leader of the ition party. But, as that manifesto was meant 
to affect the opinion of distant communities, its principal allegations must be 
noticed in detail. 

It is not necessary, however, to expose minutely the mistakes in figures and 
fallacies inargument which pervade and vitiate all the boastful claims therein 
madeas t what the Coalition party has accomplished for Virginia. 

It is sufficient to say that the public schools, both in the acts 3 
and the later legislation which prevented a diversion of the funds rightfully 
their own, are the creation of the Democratic — 

The railroad and industrial progress of the last few years has been achieved 
in Virginia in sympathy and co-operation with the great movement of ene 
and enterprise which has enriched neighboring States during the same peri 
and in spite of bad laws and worse administration. The boastful utterances of 
the Coal ition manifesto may be thus dismissed with afew words, but its charges 
of intimidation of voters and systematic violence and bloodshed shall have a 
more careful and detailed refutation. 

If the voters were intimidated, as alleged, the result o! t to appearin a 
diminished total vote, or, at any rate, in a diminished Coalition vote. 

What are the facts? 


= 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The total vote cast in Virginia in 1876—the largest ever cast before this year— 


was 235,228. 

The total vote cast this year was 272,654, or 37,000 more than in 1876. 
aas aye as at this election, the payment of a capitation tax was not a qualifi- 

on of voters, 

In 1880 the entire vote cast was 21,000 less than the vote of this year. In 1882 
it was 75,000 less. One-sixth in number of the entire population, white and 
black, minors and adults, male and female, voted in the late election. 

Upon these Sgures alone the question 8 be asked, where are the 
voters who were deterred from voting? In idation at elections by secret 
ballot must operate almost exclusively to prevent voters from voting at all, 
‘Now, the enormously increased ate of the total vote must alone go far 
to remov* the suspicion ofsuch undue influence; but, when it further ap; 
that the tion y actually increased their vote by more than ao the 
comparison is with the election of 1881, and by more than 26, t is, by 
more than one-fourth—as compared with the Coalition vote of 1882, it may be 
fairly asserted that all the genera! indications which ought to disclose intimi- 
dation of voters are absent from this election. In truth, the only ground on 
which the ch rests is the partisan necessity of 3 reason other 
than the natural reason to explain the defeat of the itionists at the polls. 
Now, itis 5 spoue to analyze the votes of certain counties in which 
the pérfect purity election, so far as the Democrats are concerned, has 
never been impugned, and in which the negro element is comparatively unim- 


portant. Take the votes of the counties shown in the following table, many of 
which had been strongholds of the Coalitionists : 
7 | 1882. | 1883. 
Counties. 5 
Coali- | Demo- Coali- Demo- 
tionists.| crats. tionists. crats 
300 47 396 199 
170 37 258 320 
409 438 578 880 
500 387 482 519 
683 1,008 791 1,640 
39 165 74 630 
497 -886 708 1,154 
D554 582 661 390 
609 1,998 2,677 2, 633 
023 277 1,595 1,291 
608 1,308 1,912 794 
864 534 1.051 1,61 
349 409 1,615 983 
052 1,825 1.913 2,630 
407 206 702 437 
887 502 1,229 1,521 
951 -10,309 | 16,675 | 18,578 


Coalition majority 1882. . . 
Democratic majority 1883 


Democratic gain 1833...., nne 4,545 


It here appears that In the election of 1882 the Coalition majority in these 
sixteen counties was 2,642 and that in the late election they gave a Democratic 
majority of 1,903, mak z a Democratic gain of 4,545, which is about one-fourth 

majority in the State, and nearly one-tifth of the total Demo- 
cratic gain as co with the last election. These counties contain only 
about one-eighth of the population of the State. One-eighth of the State, then, 
faraoa r seg ty of the el 
n 


sese resesesess 


In Democrat! 
The of the Democratic party in the elections of the last few years 
was solely due to a division in its ranks which had been produced by difference 


for of Readjuster pa isno a 
political issue. By the resolution of the Democratic party at their 2 
convention to acquiesce in the settlement made law by the last ture 
and ounced constitutional by the Supreme Court of the United that 
quedion has been taken out of politics in Virginia. With the removal of this 
issue the only proper reason for the existence of the Readjuster party disap- 


What, then, could be more natural than the immediate return of all the Dem- 
oorats in its ranks to their old party allegiance? 

But that return was quickened by the spectacle of the unnumbered woes the 
ambition of one man brought upon the State, and the apprehension of 
worse evil to come, from which accident alone had just saved the Common- 


pledged by its majority in advance to obey every mandate of 

a party caucus; that caucus sitting only to register and transmit the decrees of 

its ; the executive and judi offices greedily seized by the dictator's 

adherents; blind loyalty to one man set up as the sole test of fitness 

for sof trust; the asylums for the insane, those touching monuments 

of public charity, and the free-school system, that nobler monument of the 

ublic wisdom, thrown in to swell the dirty heap of y spoils—so much of 

wild revel of mock statesmanship has passed 8 What was 

—rearrangément of Con districts and jud circuits, re- 

peal of municipal charters and usurpation of the powers long vested in chance: 

courts to control, through their own commissioners, judicial sales of land—all 

this ae amen iy to fix, confirm, and perpetuate the power of the autocrat, this 
new Dr. Fran: 

Well, here are the causes of the revolution of public opinion among one-eighth 
ofthe purest and best voters in the State. Is not the inference irresistible that 
VVVVFVVVVFVVVVVVCVVVVVVV D R 

al 0 jor secon causes w. these causes 
3 ee 5 
The truth is that all the conditions concurred which thinking men 


recognized 

as tho necessary forerunners of the downfall of the coalition. The uprising of 
the eof New York and Pennsylvania last year “bossism and 
methods in politics: the marked success of the Democrats in the 


po! 

local elections last spring in this State; the recent Democratic triumph in Ohio; 
the steady and ined march of the Coalition party into the arms of the 
Stalwart Repu ; the SSF ranks and 
kindling in old and young a very contagion of public spirit all the portents of 


the political skies plainly foretold that Virginia would prove true to her Demo- 


cratic tradi 

The peaceful revolution has come. To doubt its co would have been to 
despair of free institutions, to doubt the justice of the judgment of the 
people. | . 

* s. * * . * 

8. Town of Danville. - 

The public has read the temperate and convincing statement made by 
a committee of forty citizens of Danville, of which Maj .W. T. Sutherlin was 
chairman, examining under oath thirty-seven witnesses of the street fight 


of the gd of November, who were personally known to the committee, inciad- 
ing the two en present. It is thereſore only necessary briefly torecapita- 
late the testimony accompanying this report, the whole current of which 
tives the idea of any preconcerted plan on the part of the whites to attack 
blacks or to provoke an attack from the blacks. The white people of Danville 
will, on the cont , be found to have displayed the utmost forbearance and 
self-control under the most trying circumstances. This, coupled with the ab- 
sence of any reasonable motive to bring on a bloody conflict in the midst of their 
wives and children, ought to predispose every fair-minded man to that rejec- 
tion of so unnatural s e to which he will surely be led by the irresistible 
logic of the facts. 

these undisputed facts speak. 

It must be premised that since the election of May, 1882, Danville has been 
under negro government, with negro policemen, and that a belief had grown 
up in the minds of the negroes that, as against white men, they would, in every 
case, receive the support and protection of the municipal t. Incon- 
sequence they had become rude and insulting to the isan, ani bad 
had been mutually brought about. This tendency to race excitement had been 

vn the heated canvass of the last few months, and had been spe- 
ly inte: on the night of the 2d of November by an incendi 
delivered by a Coalition leader (Sims) to an audience of five hundred negroes. 
In this fevered state of feeling, on the 3d of November, between 2 and 3 o’clock, 
a fist fight, the second of day, between a white man (Noell) and a negro 
(Lawson) struck the spark which kindled a violent but brief m. 

And here it is important to observe that both of these er pE pi were brought 
on by insults first proceeding from the negro Lawson and com ion, and 
the negro Lawson isthe same who had on tbe lst of November an un- 
provoked insult to a white man (Taylor) who was quictly passing through a 
crowd of col people. 

A little after midday on the 3d of November Noell, passing down the street, 
had without any tion been insulted by Lawson and his colored com- 
panion, This Noell resented with blows, and passing on determin: 
matter drop and go into the country, expressing his p Prorat 
of further trouble on account of the prevailing excitement. Butafterwards, as 
he was driving along in a bu he was, without provocation on his part, three 
times defiantly jeered at by late assailant, Lawson, who followed him with 
a crowd of Not able to brook these insults, Noell rapidly called to his 
side, to secure fair play. his friends, Lea and Taylor, white men, to whom he 
8 he would © Lawson only with his fists, and again got to blows 
Wit negro. 

“A great crowd of blacks were now pressing around, and Lea and Taylor bade 
tbem stand off, as it was a fair fight and the two men should be left to fight it 
ont. Toenforce this Les and Taylor drew their pistols. 

Shortly afterwards, as testimony of B. F. Williamson shows, a negro 
named Adams ran up behind Lea and attempted to snatch bis pistol tow m. 
In the scuffle which followed the pistol was |. This pistol-ahot, for 
which the negro George Adams, as the aggressor, is distinctly responsible, 
seems to have wrought up the crowd of 100 to 150—some suy 300—negroes toan 
uncontrollable pitch of excitement; and though the colored policeman With- 
ers and his white comrade, and Booth, Oliver. citizens, en- 


- and other white 
tréated the colored people to disperse and keep the were now heard 
nly five, and probably ten,to 


from the negroes—outnunbering the whites by ce! 
ine itout 8 anywhere,” firmly answered 


one—that they might as well 

by the little band of whites, ‘Weare ready for you. If you won't disperse, 
we'll settle it. Then a negro jumped up in the crowd and, holding up a pistol, 
shouted, “Damn you, come on.” At that moment the 93 
which side can not be ascertained and was kept up from both sides, though 
the negro policeman (Withers) testifies that “at first the white people shot up 
in the air as if to scare the people away, and then the firing seemed to be on 
both sides at each other.“ 

What seems certain is that if the ten or fifteen brave white mon, standin 
there and ing that angry crowd so enormously outnumbering them, had 
flinched for an instant, or retreated one foot from the ground they occupied, 
they themselves would have been butchered,and the town would bave been at 
the mercy of an infuriated mob. That there was a predisposition on the part 
of the negroes and their Coalition leaders to bring on a disturbance is shown by 
the unprovoked insult offered to Taylor on the Ist of November, and twice re- 

ed on the 3d to Noell; the d EPOP PGA active white 
itionist, on the night of November 2: “We have got the solid 
against you, and I'll be damned if we can’t turn them loose on you in five sec- 
onds; by the statement of Arrington (colored) that he heard Taliaferro, a 
leader of the negroes, say about 12 o'clock on the 8d of November, “There will 
bea difficulty here to day; and, lastly, by the inflammatory speech of Sims on 
the night of the 2d, 

During the fight all the leading white men of Danville were gathered in a pub- 
lic meeting in the opera house, A few of them thescene of the conflict 
towards its conclusion, and by their aid peace and order were lately re- 
stored by the local authorities, so that on election day there was nota quieter 
town in the country than Danville. But before quiet was restored two whites 
and seven n had been wounded. Of the negroes, four afterwards died. 
One of the white men wounded was certainly shot by a negro, and the other 
most probably aiso. A third white man, patrolling the streetsas a special police- 
man, was shot on Saturday night by a hidden assailant. 

On Sunday and Monday preceding the election prominent citizens and the 
superintendents of both political parties published circulars guarantying to all 
citizens, without regard to color or party, a free and undisturbed 3 to 
vote. As a matter of fact there was not thereafter the slightest disturbance of 
the peace. Upon this head the testimony of James Wood, Coalition sergeant of 
the town, and many others, is absolute So is that of the negro policeman, 
Withers, who says: “I did not vote, but I was not afraid to vote. Iwasat the 
polls, and everything was quiet.” 

Thatthe negroes mainly abstained from voting in this town was the result of 
an order from their leaders designed to effect a party maneuver—naniely, to 
lay a foundation to conte-t the seats of the Democrats which the county of Pittsyl- 
vania, embracing Dan ille, was certain to elect, it being well known that the 
whole negro vote of Danville would not avail against the overwhelming Demo- 
cratic majority in the county, with which it mast be reckoned. 

The news of the riot did reach the remoter parts of the State till after the 
election. It did immediately reach and consolidate the negro vote of the Coa- 
lition party in what is known as the black district.” 

In the counties of Accomac, Northumberland, Westmoreland, and many oth- 
ers, where.these troubles were not heard of till after the election, the Demo- 
crats made large gains of votes—a fact which conclusively controverts the Con- 
ition leader's suggestion that the news of the riot was a controlling influence 
for the Democrats at the polls 
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It will, indeed, always remain a question of doubt which party obtained an 
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been necessary to say in detail in recital of the few, isolated, 
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negro preachers for such coercion. 

The election machinery,as_has been said, was almost without tion in 
the hands of the Coalitionists.. Their registrars and judges commi many 
Illegal and fraudulent acts which in due time will be brought to light. They 
registered illegal and fraudulent voters; they men to vote who were 
not registered or duly transferred, the judges of election sometimes declining 
to examine the registration-books to ascertain whether men oftering to vote 
wore registered, their only test being the voter's Coalition proclivities, 

To sum up, a fairer, a more peaceful, a more legal election—so far as the Dem- 
ocratio party is concerned—was never held in Virginia than the cleotion whose 
results are now proclaimed. 

These results, as ascertained by a returning board composed exclusively of 
Coalitionists, are a popular Democratic majority in the State of over 17,000, and 
B jority of 8 in the senate and of 2 in the house of del 

In ringing about this great work the Demo: party have had the active 
support of nearly all the native Virginians, who constitute by their mind, their 
moral worth, or their intelligent labor that civilization which is the life of the 
State, and of nearly all the adopted Virginians of Northern birth in every feld, 
from the ingenious mechanics, who have made the city of Roanoke spring up 
in a day like acreation of magic, to the talists, manuſactu and engineers 
who bave brought their money and to share in the of the 
O hey have l lik had th thy and good wishes, without 

7 ve in like manner e pathy an w 
‘the most ve. liberal, and 


not the 
victory of a reactionary party, which is here announced, 
ih is that on the 6th of this month of 
peop! t. 1 „ law-lovi 
American freemen will siwara rise outrage oppression, a majestic 
spectacle for all lovers of civil met itical liberty in every part of this abonnd- 
ing land. The fullness of time come, the y dictator had played out his 
selfish and treasonable game till even the blind could see that bitter end which 
ashort time ago only the wise could predict. 
Then came the oprni of the le in their might. Then came that re- 
irginia, utte: with all its volume, with all its power, with 
the earnestness of men who knew and feli that the was for good 


administration, for the peace of their and the se- 
curity of their rights. Let the people jealously guard the liberties thus restored 
to their kopine: 
0 


. Gunter, Phil. Gibson. 


N voice of 
government, for honest 


R. H. Cardwell, B. H. „J. M.H 
Anderson, Thomas W. Smith, R. T. ewan, EE 
Holland, P. A. Krise, S, J. Graham, John D. „ER. D. 
O. T. O FExnnAU, John E. Massey, Edward Echo 8 
field, A. M. Bowman, Henry Heaton, T. 8 
fett, Wm. Taylor Thom, R. A. Ayers, S. W. Williams, A. Fuiker- 
son. 

Ric xoxp, Norember 28, 1883. 


Federal Election Law. 
SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD LANE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 30, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and sup- 
plement the election laws of the United States, etc. — 

Mr. LANE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The measure under consideration, called the Federal 
election bill, is a misnomer, 

It should be called “A bill to perpetuate Republican ascendency in 
this country by placing the machinery of elections in the hands of par- 
tisan United States supervisors and marshals, backed up by partisan 
United States judges who will sustain them in whatever they do.“ I 


wish briefly, Mr. er, to call attention to some of the provisions 
15 this 2 and to state some reasons why it should not be enacted 
ito a law. 


The bill requires the appointment of a chief supervisor of election in 
every judicial district of the United States, and, on the application of 
100 voters in any Congressional district, it is the duty of such chief su- 
pervisor to take charge of, manage, and practically control the election, 
He is authorized to appoint three supervisors for each voting precinct 
in the district, who, if there be a registration law, may be employed 
six days at $5 per day each. It is the duty of the United States mar- 
shal, on the application of the chief supervisor, to appoint as many 
deputy United States marshals as the chief su want, who 
may be employed as much as eight days and paid $5 per day each. 
These are the provisions for the rural districts, In cities such of- 
ficers may be employed a longer time. The effect of this is to permit 
the chief supervisor to appoint thousands of Federal officials in each 
Congressional district, who are to be paid out of the Federal Treasury. 


As to supervisors, not more than two shall be of the same political 
party, As to deputy United States marshals, they may all be of the 
same party. 

It then authorizes the President to use the Army and the Navy to 

reserve the peace at the polls or to aid in the enforcementot the law. 

nder this provision the President may, prior to any election, order 
troops to any State in the Union for the ostensible purpose of aiding in 
the enforcement of the Jaw, and they may be nsed, as they have in 
the past been used, to influence and control the elections. 

‘The bill then changes the methods of obtaining juries in the Federal 
court. Ever since 1879 the law requires that the judge shall appoint 
a jury commission who shall be of different political faith from the 
clerk of his court, and those two persons shall select the names of citi- 
zens qualified to serve as jurors in the Federal courts. 

This statue was passed to create confidence in the administration of 
justice and in order to secure an impartial jury. 

This bill repeals that statute and allows jurors to be selected by the 
clerk of the court alone. This provision is evidently intended and de- 
signed to obtain partisan jurors in the Federal court for the trial of per- 
sons who may be charged with violation of the election laws, of © 
course the same jury will have to be used for the trial of all civil causes 
in such courts, so it necessarily becomes a partisan and corrapt jury, 
and for that reason, if no other, this measure should not become a law. 

Then, again, if this bill becomes a law, Federal officials will 
vise and scrutinize all registration of voters, the casting of the votes, 
the counting of the ballots, the making of returns, and the certification 
of the result. True, the State officers are permitted, under such a st- 
pervision, to discharge their duties, but wherever there is a conflict the 
return of the Federal officers prevails. In other words, the governors 
and secretaries of state and other local election officers are to be set 
aside and subordinated to the Federal officers. The governors of our 
States are selected by the people of the whole State, and they are gen- 
erally men of learning and ability, selected with a view to their fitness 
for that exalted office; yet by this bill their acts and judgments are to 
be ignored and overridden by three persons appointed by judges of 
the United States circuit court, who are required to have no 23 
fication other than that they shall be able to read and write and I sup- 
pose must be faithful to the Republican party. 5 

And this is what is called a returning board.“ This 
board receives the returns from the precincts in the counties, and may 


hear evidence outside of the returns and certify under their hands and 


seals who was elected to Congress. Two members of the board con- 
stitute a quorum, and not more than two shall be of the same polit- 
ical party. The individual holding their certificate is to be by the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives placed upon the roll of the mem- 
bers elected and thus authorized to participate in the organization of 
the next House. 

The bill then provides for the manner of registering the voter, of re- 
ceiving the vote, of counting the ballots, and of certifying the result. 
The manner and method is different from that now established by the 
laws in the several States. In the raral districts it will be difficult to 
conform to the law, and men honestly striving to carry it out will often 
fail in many particulars. 

It is evident that the bill is not framed for the purpose of obtaining 
a fair election. It puts in the hands of the party in control of the 
Government such power as will enable it, even the will of the 
people, to retain control. The great number of Federal officials that 
may be appointed and paid out of the public Treasury is one of the 
chief objections to the bill. We may reasonably expect all deputy 
marshals to be partisans of the Republican party. Hundreds or thou- 
sands of them will be appointed in each district. They may be em- 
ployed eight days at $5 every day each, and they can and doubtless 
would be used to advance the interest, not ol a free election, but of the 
Republican party. If generally enforced, the cost of an election under 
this bill d not be less than $8,000,000 or $10,000,000, The report 
of the minority of the committee places it at the last-named sum, but no 
person is able to form a correct estimate of the cost, and it may amount 
to $12,000,000 or $15,000,000 for each election. 

The committee in their report find that there are 54,649 election 
precincts in the United States. It is quite safe to say that if this law 
is fully executed there might be from 400,000 to 450,000 persons em- 
pora whose pay is fixed by the bill from $5 to $15 per day, and the 

tter class are to have $5 a day additional for expenses. In the pres- 
ent depressed condition of the country and the burdens now resting on 
the people this new expenditure is simply appalling, but I suppose we 
ayo provide more places for the few remaining Republicans now out 
of office. 

Mr. Speaker, there is really no necessity for the passage of any such 
law. For more than one hundred years States which prescribed the 
qualification of the voters have also prescribed the manner and place 
of the election. The sentiment of the people of each State on the 
question of elections is illustrated by their laws. There is not a State 
in the Union to-day where statutes can not be found to enable the voter 
to deposit his ballot, and provision foran honest return of the same. 
These laws may sometimes be violated, but so are laws enacted for 
the protection of human life and property, both national and State. 
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There is no reason to suppose that an act of Congress would not be 
violated as soon as the statute of a State, and any person who so in- 
sists simply reflects on the honesty and integrity of our State laws 
and their administration. 

The returning-board feature of this bill is most obnoxious. Three 
citizens are to be appointed to certily the result. Not more than two 
of them shall be of the same political party, two to constitute a ma- 
jority, whose certificate is conclusive. The individual holding that 
certificate is entered upon the roll of Representatives-elect and partici- 

tes in the organization of the House. Corrupt or venal returning 

can, against the will of the people, return as elected a Repub- 
lican majority. We have had in this country some experience with 
such boards—in Louisiana and in Florida in 1876. Certificates which 
were untrue in fact were given. On these certificates Hayes was 
counted in as President, and the venal and corrupt members of these 
returning boards were rewarded by the Republican party by high and 
Incrative Federal appointments. 

I will give details further on, but T am quiteconfident that with the 
power to appoint venal boards, with the patronage of the Government 
to reward them for villainous conduct, with an expressed design to do 
their own registration, counting, and returning, if this bill becomes a 
law the people may confidently expect a repetition of frauds of 1876. 

The purpose of the bill evidently is to destroy the power of the 
States and centralize all power in the General Government and keep 
the Republican party, with all its offensive methods, in power I think 
this is clearly indicated by the Speaker of this Housein his Pittsburgh 

h, lately made before the Americus Club of that city. He used 
the following language on that occasion: 

Let us cut loose from the State elections, do our own registration, our own 
counting, and ourown certification, 

The Speaker has been doing the counting and voting of members 
during this Congress, and now he wants an enlarged sphere of opera- 
tions, where he can do the counting and certification for the entire 
country. 

Will the people snstain any such a measure? I think not. 

I wish now, sir, to assign in detail some reasons why this bill should 
not become a law. The report of the minority of the committee finds 
that the passage of this act by Congress would be unconstitutional. 
With this position I fully concur. 

This is the language ot the Constitution on this subject: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the 
Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the places of choosing Senators. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber insist that under this 
section Congress has full power to deal with the election of Federal 
Representatives; that it has power not only to make the regulations as 
to the manuer of holding the elections, but to anthorize the appoint- 
ment of officers by the President to pass upon the qualifications of 
voters, receive and count the votes, and declare the result of the elec- 
tion. 

I believe that the advocates of this measure further admit that the 
Constitution is their authority for the passage of this act. 

The Constitution is the will of the people, or, in other words, acon- 
tract between the ruled and the rulers that no powers shall be ex- 
ervised except those specially granted by the Constitution. 

To properly understand the Constitution we must, therefore, look 
to the whole instrument to learn their will, and that it should be so 
construed that all its provisions will stand, and not one section to the 
destruction of another, 

Section 2, Article I, reads as follows: 


The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States. 


It will be noticed here that it is the people of the several States“ 
who are to choose their Congressional Representatives, not the ‘‘people 
of the United States. 

The power to elect is therefore in the people of the several States. 

Mr. Story, in his valuable work on the Constitution, says: 

What isa power but the ability or faculty of doing a thing? What is the 
rour ing a thing but the power of employing the means necessary to its 

Who, then, is authorized to exercise the power to choose? Clearly 
the people of the several States. It would, then, be a perversion 
of this rule of interpretation to say that while the people of the sey- 
eral States possess the power to choose their Congressional Represent- 
atives they lack the power to regulate the machinery by which, and 
the conduct at the polls at which, the choice is made. 

Section 2, Article I, of the Constitution is as follows: 

The electors of each State shall have the qualifications requisito for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

Then under this clause who can vote for members of Congress ? 
Clearly those who are qualified electors for members of the most nu- 
meroas branch of the State Legislature. Who alone has the power to 
pa upon the qualifications of the latter class? Who alone can de- 

rmine who can or who shall vote for members of the State Legisla- 
ture? Unquestionably the State inspectors or judges of election, and 
nobody else. But the determination of this fact is the determination 


of who is qualified to vote for members of Congress. In a word, the 
qualifications of a person to vote for members of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature is a condition-precedent to his qualifi- 
cation to vote for a Congressional Representative; and the power to de- 
termine this condition resides alone in the State officers, 

When, then, can the authority of the Federal Government be exer- 
cised? By section 4, Article I, of the Constitution, it is very clear that 
a primary and general power is conferred upon the State Legislature to 
regulate in all respects the times, places, and manner of holding Con- 
gressional elections, and also asecondary and conditional power to make 
regulations for those purposes, and to change them, and that the per- 
missive and contingent power of Congress is to be exercised according 
to section 8, Article I of the Constitution, which provides that Congress 
shall have power ‘‘to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing power.” 

I therefore fully agree with the minority of the committee that, if 
the States shall have performed their duty and exercised the general 
power of regulating the question, the contingency upon which Con- 
gressional action depends will not have occurred. in case a State shall 
have neglected to enact laws for the election of Congressmen by its peo- 
ple or shall have enacted laws in hostility to the General Government, 
either to deprive its people of representation in Congress or to prevent 
that right from being exercised in a reasonable manner and at proper 
times, then Congress is permitted to intervene and to establish regu- 
lations which will secure representation to the people of such State. 

What was given to Congress as the law-making power of the Govern- 
ment in this case was a defensive power against State hostility or neg- 
ligence, by which popular representation would fail and the necessary 
power of the Federal Government would be impaired or paralyzed for 
a want of representation in the House. 

This view of the Constitution is not mere matter of opinion begotten 
by the necessities of debate, nor a novel view introduced to support a 
foregone conclusion dictated by party interest or passion. It is a view 
supported by the most decisive proofs drawn from the history of our 
country at the time of the making of the Constitution and the organ- 
ization of the Government of the United States. 

In most of the States opposition was made to the ratification of the 
Constitution because it was alleged that this particular provision was 
liable to perverted and dangerous construction, extending national 
power to interference with State elections. In other words, those op- 
ponents apprehended the very abuse of construction which is embodied 
in and illustrated by this bill, but the friends of the Constitution met 
them in debate and gave to this provision the construction above stated, 
vindicating this construction by substantial and satisfactory reasoning 
which convinced our fathers and ought to convince us. 

Without considering the questions upon the construction of this pro- 
vision of the Constitution which have been heretofore debated in Con- 
gress and considered by commentators upon constitutional law, relating 
to the manner and extent to which Congress may act in case of State 
default or hostile action, I am prepared to say that this bill is plainly 
unconstitutional because the States have not failed to pass laws for the 
representation of their people in Congress, nor made laws hostile to 
such representation and to the Government of the United States in con- 
nection therewith. On the contrary, their legislation upon this subject 
by the States has been apparently enacted in good faith to this Gov- 
ernment and to their own people. 

I am willing to admit that Congress may make the regulations as 
to the manner of holding the elections, but must not withhold from 
the people the incidental powers conferred by section 2, Article I, neces- 
sary to the exercise of their choice of Representatives, because the Con- 
stitution says the people shall choose, and the canons of interpretation 
say that with the power to choose is coupled the exercise of the means 
necessary to the choice. 

Congress may alter the State regulations as to the manner, but 
should remember that no man can vote for a member of Congress un- 
less he is qualified to vote for a member of the State Legislature. There 
is but one class of electors, and they are the electors for the most nu- 
merous branch of theState Legislature. Thereis but one enumeration 
of qualifications, and those are the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. In tact, there is 
but one condition of qualification for an elector for members of Congress, 
and that the State alone has the power to fix, and the State judges or 
inspectors of election alone the power to determine. 

In exercising its powers, Congress must remember that the Consti- 
tution of the United States does not confer the right to vote, but it is 
a right derived alone from the State constitutions, and it would be a 
violent assumption of power for Congress to attempt the regulation of 
a prerogative the Federal Constitution does not create. 

It also must be remembered that section 4, Article I, confers upon 
Congress the same power to make or alter“ the regulations for the 
election of Senators as of Representatives, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators. If, then, Congress can authorize the appointment 
of Federal officers to take charge of and conduct the election of Repre- 
sentatives, pass upon the qualifications of the voters, receive and count 
their votes and declare the result of the election, then would it not 
have the power to anthorize these same officers to take charge of a State 
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Legislature assembled to elect a Senator, decide what body is the State 
Legislature, and hence pass upon the qualifications and election of its 
members? 

The exercise of the power to clect members of Congress at the same 
time both by the State and the Federal Government is impossible of ex- 
ecution, It must be done by the one or the other. 

Under the law of the State of Illinois, the election board are re- 
quired to file all papers and ballots connected with the election with 
the county clerk of the proper county, and they are to be sealed up 
and be by him preserved foracertain time. This isenforced by a penal 
statute. Now,undersection 11 of this billthe Federal board of elections 
have a right to take possession of some of these papers and ballots and 
file them with the Federal board of canvassers. So if the State board 
surrender the papers to the Federal board and do not file them with the 
county clerk they are liable to indictment under the State law, and 
if they do not surrender them to the Federal board they are liable to 
indictment in the Federal courts. It could not be the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution that any citizen should be placed in such a 

ition. 

P Tho whole measure is absolutely vicious from beginning toend. The 
exercise of the powers mentioned in this bill would nullify the entire 
Constitution by depriving the people of all sovereignty and vesting ab- 
solute control in a faction of Congress in conspiracy with the Executive. 
If the people of the States can not select honest men to register them, 
to count their votes, and to make the returns; if that power is to be 
turned over to politicians bent on re-elécting themselves to office by 
legislating in one Congress to coutrol the election for the next, the 
ballot is necessarily a frand and popular elections area farce. It would 
bring the judiciary of the country into politics and would thus destroy 
its independence. 

Every judge of the Federal or district court is an aspirant for pro- 
motion, and under our Jaw the President of the United States has the 
appointing power and the power of promotion, and there would be 
great danger under this bill that the judge might be tempted to serve 
the man who could help him, ‘Temptations of this character should 
be avoided. If there had been no apples in the Garden of Eden our 
first parents could not have eaten thereof, and possibly now we would 
not require an election law to defeat the will of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill is enacted into a law it means revolution, 
and, I fear, bloodshed, The Federal election officers haye a right to 
supervise the action of the State election officers and determine who is 
a qualified voter under our State law and who is entitled to vote, and 
yet as to our State law they are not sworn officers. The returns of 
the Federal election officers have priority over the returns of the gov- 
ernor of the State, and the Clerk of this House is required to place the 
name of the Representative so returned by the Federal board on the 
roll of members to Congress under a penalty of from $1,000 to $5,000 
orof imprisonment for not less than one nor more than five years, or 
of both fine and imprisonment. This is the point to the whole meas- 
ure; that is, to keep the Republican party in power. 

By section 8 the Federal supervisors are authorized to go into the 
State courts and actually dictate to the jadges on the bench as to their 
duty in naturalization and revise their acts. There are many other 
equally offensive provisions, bat I will mention but one more. Ii the 
bill becomes a law as it is, it will only be operative and in force in 
cities of 20,000 inhabitants and over. If it is desired to put the law 
in force in a single county or parish in a Congressional district then it 
can only be done on the petition of fifty citizens of such territory. The 
bill does not provide that even these filty persons shall be able to read 
and write. They may be jail birds, ex-penitentiary convicts, slums 
of saloons, or ward bummers. Possibly fifty such characters can be 
found in any county in the country. It is a sad condition of affairs, 
8 of the majority, when you delegate the power of making 

ws to such characters. 

I hold, Mr. Speaker, first, that Congress has not the constitutional 
right to delegate the power of making the laws of this country to any 
person. Congress may create a corporation with certain powers to pass 
by-laws and regulations touching its own domestic affairs, and a State 
may charter a municipal corporation which can pass or enforce by- 
laws or domestic statutes, but I deny the right of any legislative body 
to delegate its right to pass laws. 

What authority would Congress have to pass a law that would give 
the force of a statute to all measures passed by any of the committees 
of this House? Suppose that under such a law a committee would 
enact a statute to bind the people, would any person say that such a 
statute would be constitutional? What is the difference, then, in the 
case before us? By the terms of this bill it is nota law until enacted 
into a law by the petition of fifty persons. I insist that a Jaw can not 
be put in force in that way. The Constitution declares that Con- 

-gress shall have the power to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers.” Con 
gress must pass the laws, not delegate this right to political bummers, 
who can thereby have the people of the United States taxed for the 
expenses of conducting an election in a single county from $4,000 to 


000. , 
his question has been before the courts of the country, and I men- 


tion particularly in Illinois, The supreme court there held that a 
legislative body can not delegate this authority; that it is a personal 
trust that they and they only can execute. 

This provision of the bill is simply ridiculous, for if the right can be 
delegated to fifty persons, then the same right can be delegated to one 
person, and thus the people of an entire county be placed under the 
domination of one man. If this bill is to become a law it should ap- 
ply to the whole country and all its parts alike. But gentlemen of 
the majority would not dare do that. The people of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois would not tolerate it, and would unseat every member 
from those States who would support it. They would regard it as a 
reflection on their intelligence and patriotism, and it would be. 

For over one hundred years the people have been capable of self-gov- 
ernment. Are they now less intelligent and patriotic than they were 
fifty years ago? Has the degeneracy supposed to exist among the peo- 
ple been brought about by our publicand private schools and the mill- 
ions of dollars that have been expended in the education of the people? 
If so, we had better wipe out our educational system and confess to the 
world that the American people are not capable of self-government, and 
the passage of this bill would amount to such a confession. 

Mr. Speaker, in making these remarks as to the constitutional ob- 
jections to this bill I have not been unmindful of the decisions of our 
Supreme Court on a kindred question to the one presented by the pas- 
sage ol this bill. I have read those cases with care, and I find that in 
the leading case two of the judges dissented trom the opinion of the 
majority, and I suppose that I have the same right to dissent that the 
two judges had. Some of the judges who concurred in the opinion are 
now dead and new members hold their places on the bench, and it is 
impossible to say what the views of the court now might be. 

But that is immaterial; the people of this country are not willing 
to surrender their liberties even to the Supreme Court, ially in 
view of two of its latest decisions, in the first of which they beld that 
a United States judge who invaded a sovereign State accompanied by 
an assassin who murdered a citizen of that State was not liable to the 
laws of such State and rescued the assassin from the operation of the 
laws of said State against murder. The other case is theoriginal-pack- 
age decision in the lowa case, where they held that the Constitution of 
the United States authorized the shipment of such packages into the 
State and then held that Congress can grant relief in such case and 
that the Constitution can be repealed by act of Congress, and there is 
a measure now on our Calendar, known as the Wilson bill, for that pur- 


e. - 

87 am unable to say what view the Supreme Court might take of this 
question now if it was brought before it, but every expression that 
comes from the people denies the right of Congress to take from them 
the right of self-government. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I will now pass from this branch of the measure 
and discuss the reason why this bill should not become a law on the 
grounds of public policy. 

The friends of this bill say that the purpose of the measure is to se- 
cure a ‘free ballot and a fair count.“ They roll these words over and 
over under their tongue as a sweet morsel and would have us believe 
that the Republican party and the Republican y only was all the 
party in this country that was in favor of a free ballot and a fair count; 
in other words, that the Republican party is 133 of all the hon- 
esty, virtue, and patriotism of the country, and this bill is brought for- 
ward in order to suppress some fraudulent practices of the Democratic 
party claimed to exist in the South. 

Gentlemen, people who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 
The record of the Republican party will not bear inspection. Its his- 
tory for the Jast twenty-five years has been a history of frand, Imean 
the leaders of the party, and not the great masses of its people who 
have been been deluded into supporting that ticket. Where are the 
frauds of 1862 and 1863, when that party sold out the financial policy 
of the country to Wall street? How about the fraud in demonetizing 
silver in 1873, when that party sold out to the gold bugs of the coun- 
try and within the last few days refused to remonetize silver? What 
about the frauds in Louisiana, Florida, and South Carolina in 1876, 
when the Republican party stole the Presidency? How about the 
frauds of Montana last year, when two Republican Senators were fraud- 
ulently returned to the United States Senate? Why did the Repub- 
lican party reward with high offices the parties who were assisting in 
the frands of 1876? How atout the wholesale bribery and corruption 
of the Republican party in the Jast election? Where is Dudley and 
his blocks of five? What party sold a cabinet position and the Vice- 
Presidency for money ? 

Gentlemen of the majority, you began this quarrel by bringing this 
measure forward and showing to the world that you would rather de- 
stroy the liberties of the people than suffer the defeat of the Repub- 
lican party. The very principle of the Republican party, namely, pro- 
tection, is a living fraud, 

What did your Republican Senator from Colorado [Mr. Worcorr] 
say the other day in the Senate when he was discussing the silver 
bill? 

This is his language: 

I wonder how long the Republican majority in Rhode Island, for instance, 
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l: d for their livelihood 
and protected by N 42 
This expresses the whole thing. 
The Republican party is held together in Rhode Island and other 
tected States by the cohesive power ba? exe plunder. It says to 


would last, if the interests upon which the 
were no longer fostered 


ts followers, Vote for protection and it be money in your pockets. 
Whose money? Why the money of the toil, sweat, and labor of the 
country. Not the money of the foreigner, because whatever is gained 
to one man in this country by protection is paid by some other man. 
The manufacturer is induced 1 Republican party to vote for pro- 
tection, and he in turn compels the men in his employment to vote 
the same ticket on penalty of losing their work, and then the Repub- 
lican party fries the fat out of the manufacturer to carry the next elec- 
tion. But the honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] calls 
this results.“ 

So when the highway robber obtains the money of bis victim at the 
point of a pistol that is also a result, and when the pirates at the Straits 
of Gibraltar robbed every ship that passed through the straits in the 
way of a tariff, they also obtained results, but it was the result of 
some other person’s labor. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I will pass from tle frauds of protection to the 
frauds of the Republican party in the manner of conducting its elec- 
tions, and will give a few of the methods of that party in securing a 
free ballot and a fair count, or whatit calls a free ballet and a fair count. 

Is there a doubt that the election of 1888 was bought by the Repnb- 
lican party through the monopolies and trusts created by that party? 
What did James P. Foster, president of the Republican League of the 
United States say in his circular letter when the first gan of the camı- 
paign was fired? Here isa part of it: 

[Confidential] 


HEADQUARTERS REPUBLICAN LEAGUE OF THE UXITED STATES, 
; New York, May 25, 1888. 

My Dear Sim; The Republican League of the United States desires to bring 
you face to face with the startling fact that the coming Presidential clection is 
not to be fought on the old party lines which have heretofore divided Demo- 
crats and Republicans, but upon the direct issue of free trade vs, protection. 
is fight if you will do your share and help us to finish what we 
begun. We want money and want it at once. 

It may not be of your personal knowledge, but it is a fact nevertheless that 
the manufacturers of the United who are most benefited by our tariff 


laws have been the least 5 — el to 9 of we 1 yu 
gave them protection and w. about to engage in a life-and-death struggle 
with free trade. > — * * * * 


istrati 

In fact, I have it from the best 
vania, who are more highly protected than anybody else and who 
make fortunes every year when times are pros us, practically give 
nothing towards the maintenance of the ascendency of the Republican party. 
Of course I shall not violate what I consider to be a proper principle of ac- 
tion, but if I had my way about it I would put the manufacturers of Penn- 

sylvania under the and fry all the fat out of them. 


This is a sample of a free ballot and a fair count. 
The Republican party wanted money, and, as Mr. Foster declared: 
We want money and want it at once, 


The fat was fried and money was obtained, and money purchased 
the election of 1888 and defeated Grover Cleveland. : 

Mr. Wanamaker, who holds a Cabinet position because of money, in 
explanation of his connection with this matter, said: 

When Quay sentfor me I was surprised. I had no more idea of what he 
wanted with me than might have if he 8 for you. But I knew 
man to send for me unless he had important business 
with me, so I went. Then he told me that the national Republican committee 
needed money and his scheme for my raising it. 


The country is acquainted with the balance of the disgraceful scheme. 
Thousands of dollars were raised by Wanamaker, and voters were cor- 
rupted and Wanamaker received his reward—a place in the Cabinet— 
and still the Republican party want a free ballot and a fair count. 

Now, as to how the money was used we have some testimony from 
The New York Mail and Express of date November 22, 1888, as follows: 


Ofthe money so liberally contributed by the Republicans in this city for elec- 
tion „ three very large sums were paid out which brought in only 
about 1,350 votes as the result of these expensive negotiations. The La- 
bor vote cast for Harrison and Miller amounted to 1,200; the James O’Brien 
Protection Dem vote, 50; the John J. O'Brien vote, beyond what is the 
normal vote in the Eighth district, to 100 votes. On Saturday before election 
there was paid by the national committee for use in this city to a Republican 
State leader, as we are informed, the t sum of about $150,000, and as none of 
this went to the county committee, it is fair to presume this very large sum was 
used in the three negotiations referred to. 


The Manufacturers’ Record, of Philadelphia, of April, 1889, contained 
this statement in regard to Mr. Wanamaker's services in the election: 


It is, therefore, to the men that give the cash that s large, if not the largest, 
share of success is due. These, almost always, are the business men. We 
the assertion that the money contributed this (Manufacturers) club 

ro had more influence upon the result of the national election than all 

the skill, the ingenuity, the labor, and the wire-pulling of all the professional 
ns in the city of Philadelphia. We believe this proposition to be capa- 

eof peat rr If, therefore, control of 3 is rightly the reward 
victorious effort, the rightof this club to name the Federal office-holders of 


Philadelphia rests u solid grounds. The! will 
claim that haag bomen who win victories and that th r goneraiaiip ens 
consideration. But san va eee 


Cleveland would now be in the White House. They were literally smitten. 
with paral, until the manufacturers and other business men came to the res- 
cne, not only with abundant supplies of mo bat with a determination to 
carry the day by hard work and actively ex: Influence, That was how the 


fight was won, 

I will make but one other reference in this d drama of fraud 
and corruption, and that is to the letter of W. W. Dudley and his letter 
to those in charge of the Republican campaign in Indiana in 1888, 
This statement is contained in that letter: 

Fourth, 2 7 — meets Seen DORR ioe 9 — r put a trusted man with 
CCT 


Through the instrumentality of Judge Wood, of the Federal court at 
Indianapolis, and Chambers, the district attorney of that court, Dudley 
was never prosecuted for this crime against the ballot-box, and it was 
shown by the public press of the country that the Administration did 
not desire the prosecution, and he is to-day one of the trusted admirers 
of that Administration. 

Many more similar instances of what I have mentioned could be pro- 
duced, but I deem this sufficient to show to what extent the Repub- 
lican party appreciates a free ballot and a fair count, es ly if it is 
counted on the Republican side. Now, Mr. Speaker, let us see how 
the Republican party regard 3 free ballot and a fair count in Minois, 
for example. In that State 318,000 Democratic votes elect seven Rep- 
resentatives, while 370,000 Republican votes elected thirteen Repre- 
sentatives. The average number of Democratic votes to one Represent- 
ative is 49,000; the average number of votes to each Republican R 
resentative is 28,000. Thus it takes 21,000 more Democratic votes 
Illinois to elect a Democrat than it does to elect a Republican. Yet 
pre their gerrymandering laws the Republican party think this is 

t. 

In lowa, 179,000 Democratic votes elect one Representative, while 
211,000 elect ten Republican Representatives. The average number 
of votes to the Representative on the Democratic side is 179,000, while 
the average number of votes to each Republican Representative is 21,- 
000. In other words, it takes 158,000 more Democratic votes in Iowa 
to send one Democratic Representative here than it takes to send one 
Republican Representative. 

In Maine 73,734 Republican votes have chosen four Representatives, 
while 54,516 Democratic votes have chosen no Representatives at all. 
In other words, there are four Representatives here from Muine repre- 
senting 73,734 people and there is not one man here from Maine rep- 
resenting 54,516 people. 

In Michigan 213,469 Democratie voters elect two Representatives, 
while 236,387 Republicans elect nine. Av: number of votes to the 
Representative: Democrats, 106,734; Republionos 26,625; difference, 
80,469. 

In Minnesota 142,492 Republican voters have five Representatives, 
while 120,793 voters not of that party have no political representation. 

In Nebraska 108,425 Republican voters have three Representatives, 
while 94,228 voters not of that party have no political representation. 

In the great State of New York it takes to elect a Representative: 
Democrats, 42,389; Republicans, 34,105; difference, 8,284. 

In Ohio it is as follows: Democrats, 79,251; Republicans, 26,003; 
difference, 53,248. 

In Pennsylvania it is as follows: Democrats, 63,805; Republicans, 
25,052; difference, 38,853. 

These figures are given by The New York World, and their accuracy 
is supported by the Congressional Directory, and they are not ques- 
tioned by gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber. 

The result of the figures, then, is that in fourteen Northern States there 
are 3,386,000 Republicans, who elect 126 Representatives, the average 
being not quite 27,000 to each Representative, while 3,074,000 Demo- 
crats elect in the same number of States only 47 Representatives, or an 
average of 65,000 Democratic votes to elect a Representative. 

Thus it will be seen that abont one-third of the Democratic votes of 
these States are suppressed by fraudulent gerrymandering laws. This 
seems to be all right in the eyes of our Republican friends, as it tends 
to keep the grand old party in power, but if a colored vote in the South 
is supposed to be suppressed what a dismal how! goes up for a free bal- 
lot and a fair count. Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? 
First, cast ont the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye.“ Gentlemen, 
consistency is a jewel, but it has no abiding place with the Republican 
party this year. 

In 1877, when Senator CULLOM was governor of Illinois, in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature of that year he used the following language:. 


As citizens of the State of Illinois we claim the right to hold our elections in 
our own way, giving all our Fee e a fairand equal chance to cast their votes. 
We claim the right to prescribe the manner in which our polis shall Be pur 
of frandulent votes and how and by whom the result of our elections g be 
ascertained and announced. All these things we regulate by the laws madeby 
our State ure, and when the result is so ascertained and announced, we 
expect it to be respected, as well by our own citizens as by others. We claim 


— 
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If this was good doctrine in Illinois in 1877, why is it not a good law 
now. It is to be presumed that the thirteen Republican ta- 
tives from Illinois now in this House indorsed that doctrine but 
now they seem to discard it and do not think that the States are en- 
titled to equal rights under the Constitution. We will see what Sen- 
ator CULLOM himself thinks of this measure when it goes to the Senate 
ina few days. There should be no other ground assumed in this country 
than that assumed by Senator CULLOM in his message, that the people 
of the several States are capable of self-government. The measure un- 
Ger consideration assumes that they are not and will not enforce the 
law. x 

The people have for more than eighty years proven themselves ca- 

„pable of self-government in the several States. But this measure is 
revolutionary in this, that it changes all existing systems, and it en- 
ables the party in power to intrench itself in pona power by 
seizing the machinery through which the will of the people is sl sayy 
No party actuated by a love of liberty would seek to put such a law 
on our statute-books. Its evident intent is to strike a death blow at 
local self-government and transfer all power to a central despotism. 

The horde of supervisors, Spa United States marshals, spies, and 
informers created by this bill will not owe their appointment to the 
people and therefore will not be liable to the people for their action. 

be people do not make such offices and therefore have no power to 
unmake them, nor will the judges of the Federal court be responsible 
to the people. 

This Congress has created eighteen more officers for Federal judges 
at a salary of $7,500 each per annum, and of course these positions will 
be filled with eighteen Republican judges who will hold their office 
for life, as well as the supervisors, and they will not be responsible to 
the people, not having been elected by the people, and the great political 

rizes of. the country will seem constantly within their reach, and the 
King is that they will debase these high offices for partisan purposes, 

The fanctions conferred on the judges by this bill are not judicial, 
but are essentially political and partisan. They will disgrace the ju- 
diciary rather than exalt it. They will be expected in great public 
crises to-stand with their pony, ane it is certain they will do so. 
Heretofore the Government divided into three great divisions, 
the legislative, judicial, and executive, each being a check on the 
other; but this will blend all these in one. The Executive will ap- 
point the judgesand they, through the supervising “‘returning boards,” 
will take charge of the Congress or the legislative department, and 
thus the Government in the end will be in charge of the executive or 
administrative department, and this, in turn, means the Republican 
Party. 

The report of the Federal supervisors are to have priority over the 
return of the governors of the several States, and this is for the pur- 
pose of defeating the will of the people as expressed at the The 
people of the North will not tolerate this usurpation of their rights 
whatever the people of the South will do. 

We will find in the free cities of the North greatly increased majori- 
ties in the coming election, and the Republican party will not dare ap- 
ply this law there, You may send yoursatraps from door to door with 
their pockets filled not with money fried from the fat of the manufac- 
tories, but taken from the public Treasury, as contemplated by this 
bill, and it will do you no good. 

The people will not be corrupted by the base minions sent out by 
this measure, but will resent the act as an insult to their patriotism 
and love of country. They will not long endure the treacherous 
spy and the base informer, those loathsome wretches created by this 
bill for party purposes and under the pay of the Government. The 
liberty of ancient republics was based on free cities and freedom of the 
republic, but the freedom of our Government is based on individual, 
personal freedom and local self-government, and without this our in- 
stitutions of Government could not endure. 

The history of the Anglo-Saxon race for more than two thousand 
years, with the blood of conquest coursing in their veins, establishes 
their right to dominate all other races of the earth and makes their 

erity, the people of this country, the foremost race that ever lived 
in all the tide of time. For over a century this people have maintained 
the greatest and freest government known to civilization in all ages, 
and its turret and foundation-stone rest on the right of local self- gov- 
ernment, which form of government that grand old statesman Gladstone 
has been trying to secure for suffering Ireland for the last quarte: of a 
century; and now, while that people are enduring untold hardships to 
secure self-government, this bill if will destroy that form of 
government in America and sadden the hearts of the true lovers of 
liberty thronghout the world. 

I pray you, gentlemen of the majority, as you love the liberties of 
yourcountry, do not enact this measure into a law. Discard all strange 
gods and new and untried methods of government and let us preserve 
the Government as created by our fathers and hand it down to our pos- 
terity unimpaired with all the exalted and priceless blessings which it 
bestows. Let us trast the people with self-government, and, my 
word for it, our God-given liberty will be safe in their hands. 


Federal Election Law. 
SPEECH 
HON. SYDNEY E. MUDD, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 1, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the bil! ot R. 11045) toamend and 
supplement the election laws of the United States, ete,— 

Mr. MUDD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As one of those who have felt somewhat the force of 
the evils aimed at by this bill I believe in the wisdom and the efficacy 
of its passage, and shall state briefly the reasons for my faith. 

I submit, sir, that there is a Government of the United States. It 
is said to bea republie in form, We call it a Government of the peo- 

le, or, as high authority has phrased it, a Government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. If it be ordained that such a gov- 
ernment shall exist in reality and in substance, and not merely as the 
echo or the shadow of a name, the voice of the people and the whole 
people must be heard in the administration of that Government and 
the legislation through its representative bodies, that furnish the life, 
the vigor, and the potentiality for good or evil of the organism which 
we honor by that name. f 

At the fonndation of all that constitutes government as the function 
creative and the right preservative of the form, the theory, and the 
character thereof, is the question of the elections by which the agents 
of that government are chosen and by which its powers are executed. 

I shall not enter, Mr. Speaker, into the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the legislation now pending before this body. 

In the very forefront of the instrument which we call a Constitu- 
tion, under which wederive the right to sit in this Chamber, and which 
in the fondness of our faith we have called the supreme law of the 
land, the powers which we are here seeking to ex are clearly and 
specifically set forth. 

The highest judicial authority of this country, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, a tribunal in the character of its organization and 
its dignity second to none perhaps on the face of the earth, has passed 
upon and declared the constitutionality of such laws. I may remark, 
in passing, Mr. Speaker, that my respect for the decision in the lead- 
ing case rendered (that of ex parte Siebold) is none the less intensified 
because the malefactors of the law against whom was aimed that de- 
cision came from Maryland, from the seventeenth ward of Baltimore 
City and my own district, and from a section thereof where there is no 
fear or possibility of ‘‘negro domination.“ 

I shall not enter either, Mr. Speaker, upon a discussion of the har- 
rowing details of fraud and forbidden practices that at this day and 
hour furnish the condition and the necessity that call for the exercise 
of the powers that are embraced in the provisions of this bill. 

Upon the facts in that particular we are not left to conjecture. They 
exist in all portions of the country in a greater or less degree. 

They exist in a larger and more general and systematic sense, I say 
it more in sorfow than in resentment, in that section of the country 
which we designate as the South. 

The managers of this bill have predicated its necessity upon the de- 
sire for the prevention of frauds in elections all over the country, and 
for the curtailment of the power for wrong-doing of its beneficiaries; 
gentlemen of the other side, hailing from the on called the South, 
arise with alacrity and promptness and utter the cry of pain that comes 
from one who is hurt. 

We say we will stop fraud in this country, and blast its dominion 
all over our broad land; gentlemen arise and complainingly say, ‘‘ You 
utter malediction upon our section.“ So be it, gentlemen, if you will. 

You place the locus of this legal battle where other battles have waged 
before. Constitutionally we will meet it and root it out if possible in 
that quarter, 

Two gentlemen from two noble old States, one of them basing his 
very becoming love for his State largely upon what she has done in 
the past and the glory that was and is gone, have made fearless, , 
argumentative, able, and eloquent speeches. They are brave men, both 
of them. I honor them for their valor and their frankness. There has 
been no traverse, and they made none, of the facts upon which are 
founded the justice and the necessity of our action through this bill. 
They have pleaded by way of confession and avoidance, or, as the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER) expressed it, have demurred. 

There is a propriety in the term demurrer.““ The lawyer demurs 
when he wishes to admit the facts. The gentleman from Virginia is 
a lawyer. He knew he had no standing on an issue of fact before the 
jury of his countrymen, and with the lawyer-like habitudes of his mind 
he, no doubt wisely, entered a demurrer. f 

In sustaining his cause, which he did in a manner worthy of a better 
one, he found himselt obliged to deny the obligation upon his con- 


science of any binding effect of the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
his country, and intimated as a contingency in which Federal author- 
ity might conflict with State rights, the significant event that the State 
* it had a right to, he said, prescribe a property qualification 
for voting. 

I willsay here, Mr. Speaker, that Democracy, or so-called Democracy, 
ever had a fancy and an affinity for the aristocracy of property as a 
qualification for political prestige. 

The untitled in mock dignity and the unpossessed of fortune find no 
8 alliance after all in the traditions and the policies of so-called 

ocracy. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] said, as near 
as I can remember, ‘‘ We are going to rule, or we must rule that coun- 
try, or we must leave it.“ and with an apotheosis that was almost touch- 
ing, if it were not so serious, of the grandeur of his State, he declared, 

We are not going to leave it.” 

No man would have him Jeave it, Mr. Speaker; but would rather 
hope that in the unyuestioned brightness of his intellect he should re- 
main there as a leader and a light to his people, and, touched with 
more liberal views, he should build them up on the high plane of equal 
and exact justice to all people in the complete enjoyment of political 


ts. 

This, then, Mr. Speaker, is the situation which we must confront and 
which we must deal with. This, then, is the vision upon which our 
eyes are asked to feastin revelry. This the political banquet of which 
we are invited to partake or go hungered of our rights. 

We must see the Constitution of our country, in the interpretation 
paced upon it by the highest tribunal of the land, set atnaught and de- 


We must let the operation of such ignoble restrictions as property 

qualitications for suffrage or other proscriptions, if need be, forbid the 

ot laws needed for the protection of our national Jife, to permit 

the exercise of prerogatives which gentlemen apostrophize as the em- 
bodiment of local seli-government. 

We must let the agencies that enthrall and dominate many of the 
fairest sections of the country rule, as they do rule, as they have ruled, 
and as they will rule, against majorities, against the people, against 
the ee and the laws which we call the supreme law of the 
lan 

The official returns made ont by Democratic sources for members of 
Congress from the majority of States south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
other than those denominated Border States, show that the average 
number of votes cist for members of Congress in the bulk of the dis- 
tricts therein rank less than one-half of those returned in the great 
majority of districts in other portions of the country, in many cases 
less than one-third, in some less than one-fifth, and the average popu- 
lation of those districts is about the same as elsewhere, 

The question then to be considered by this Congress, and it is our 
sworn and bounden daty to consider it, is whether in elections for 
members of the National Legislature the vote of one man South is to 
count as much the vote of two men in the North or East or West, or 
in Maryland or Virginia; and for ourattempting toact upon this ques- 
tion, to the end that the evil complained of may be removed, we are 
told that we are nullifying that Constitution which is based upon equal- 
ity of rights. 

The measure of public estimation of candidates for elective office is 
ganged, or supposed to be ganged, in large measure by the proportion- 
ate number of votes that each receives; and yet the fact remains, and 
the question for us to determine is shall it continue to remain, that 
men from those sections of the country are returned elected to Con- 

by one-half, and, as I have said, in some cases by one-third or 
one-fifth the votes, receiving which in otber sections party candidates 
are defeated, and squarely and admittedly defeated. 

It will not do, Mr. Speaker, to say that people in those sections of 
the land do not care to vote. Asa matter of fact, sir, the people of 
the South by temperament, both the old and the newly enfranchised, 
take a keener and more intense interest in politics than in any other 
section of the country. I know whereof I speak in this regard. Men 
do not resign the exercise of their political rights through choice. 

The colored man of the South treasures his rightof the elective fran- 
chise with a sanctity not less than that with which he clings to the 
religion that binds him to his God. He ceases to vote only when not 
permitted to vote, or because his vote is not counted save to make up 
a representation for the benefit of a minority that robs him of hisright. 

We are told, Mr. Speaker, that all these things are necessary and 
are justified hecanse of the fear of negro domination in certain sections 
of the country. This is not the case, sir, in all respects. It is not 
alone a revolt against alleged negro domination, in my judgment. 

The negro who votes the Democratic ticket there is allowed to vote, 
and protected in the exercise of the largest and completest enjoyment of 
that right. 

It is only when he votes the Republican ticket and helps to make 
up Republican majorities that this domination becomes offensive, and 
then itis that gentiemen invoke the departed spirits of their forefathers 
to nerve their arms in the work of compulsion that preserves the 
precious heritage of local self-government. 


* 
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For my part, Mr. Speaker, I should not want to disturb the manes 
of my ancestors unless in a cause more holy than that of a spoliation 
of the sacred rights of the humblest citizen. 

The spirit that inspires these assaults upon the purity of the ballot- 
box is asentimentof hostility to Republicanism and the fraud-commit- 
ting and fraud-loving tendencies of the Democratic party. It is in 
great part, sir, the spirit fed upon memories of the past that vents its 
hostility to-day against the man and the party that stand for the na- 
tionality of the Government and the supremacy of the Constitution 
thereof against the connter-claim and theory of so-called State sov- 
ercignty. 

Look, for instance, at the condition of things in my own State of 
Maryland as an illustration of the truth of the proposition for which I 
am contending. 

The city of Baltimore, under Democratic auspices, for many years 
past has witnessed the commission of frauds as gigantic and offenses as 
rank against the freedom of the ballot as any other portion of the habit- 
able globe. The population of Baltimore is overwhelmingly white. 
The Seventeenth ward of Baltimore City in my own district has for 
many years been the Gibraltar of unterrified Democracy. Equally and 
coextensively it has been the Gibraltar of flagrantand most stupendous 
frauds. There is not a handful of colored men iu that ward. 

In the face of all these things, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen ask us to let 
them alone. Letthemaloneforwhat? Let them alone tosnatch trom 
defenseless people the benefit of representation based upon suppression 
of votes, and double in extent to that enjoyed by other sections of their 
common country; let them alone not only to commit fraud, but to do 
itin the name of liberty and under the guise of the privilege of local self- 
government; let them alone when outraged constituencies send to this 
body contests, most of them well founded, equal in number to the num- 
ber of Representatives from that section upon this floor; let them alone 
when fresh done barbarities, as detailed before committees of this Con- 
gress and upon this floor, indicate the existence of conditions unsur- 
passed in the disorders of Warsaw, under the dominance of that soli- 
tude’? which men have called peace. 

Mr. Speaker, when the great Roman orator in his grand philippic 
against the arch-conspirator of his country portrayed the evils that had 
fallen upon her, the splendid and tremendous power of his language 
was not more masterful in the description of the wrongs that hac been 
rone than in that of the times, the places, and the manner of their 

oing. 

It was not so much that Catiline had conspired against the peace 
of the state, but that, so conspiring, he came within the circle of the 
senate, under the eyes of the consul, took part in the deliberations of 
the body, and marked ont the downfall of those who were the defend- 
ersof the city. 

Not less, Mr. Speaker, has it come to pass that here in this Western 
Empire, in this age of civilization and peace, men, in effect, have borne 
a part in the commission of outrages upon the Constitution and the 
laws of their country, have set up the reign of frand almost within the 
shadow of the sacred circle of this Capitol—shining temple, as it onght 
to be, of justice and of terror to evil-doers—and then have come within 
the sanctuary thereof, taken part in deliberations of this body, to pass 
laws for the guidance of the people. I will not carry the analogy far- 
ther. 

Mr. Speaker, I challenge any man to go before me in weight of sin- 
cere regard and friendship for all that relates to the prosperity of the 
section from which I hail. 

I love the State of Maryland and her people, among whom I was 
born and reared and among whom I expect to die. I thank God for 
Maryland, sir, that sheis ridding herself of the conditions that prevail, 
I regret to say, among her less fortunate sisters. Sne is ridding her- 
self of Democracy as well. 1 

I love the people of the South that possess the affinities and habi- 
tudes of sentiment and action and industries akin to my own State. I 
have respect for the government of my State and the modified sover- 
eiguty thereof, but I owe a greater allegiance to the Government of 
this country. 

I have a greater admiration for the more exalted rank of grandeur 
and boundless enterprise that belong to us under the enlarged nation- 
ality of free government that in a higher sphere we enjoy as citizens 
of the United States. 

And as Representatives of the country and the people thereof, and 
not alone of the States, we each have the right to expect and the duty 
to demand the enforcement of equal civil and political rights over 
every the humblest citizen in every the huiablest and remotest corner 
of this broad land. And because I have an aspiration for the good of 
my section and of that South of which I rank myself a son, I would 
have her take her proper place in the enjoyment of the mnnificent 
blessings that God and nature have bestowed upon her. 

I would have her uplifted above the charge and suspicion of fraud, 
which false friends have brought upon her, to go forward in alignment 
with the progressive tendencies of other sections in their march to a 
greater and higher destiuy among the peoples of the earth. 

T know full well, Mr. Speaker, that he who stands here in his place 
and speaks the plain, unvarnished truth about these things, which all 
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men know and all good men lament, will be censured by some as being 
the maligner of his people and an enemy of his community. So be it, 
sir, if such shall be my fate. 

That man, sir, in my judgment, is less the enemy of his people who 
states the naked fact about them and pleads for their deliverance than 
he who brings the blight and tarnish of these things upon them; than 
he who, in apologetie tones, dwarfing the full measure and the serious- 
ness of the facts, stands forth as a champion of fraud and the brazen 
defender of his country’s disgrace and the pleade? for its continuance. 

The pathway of our duty in the premises is plain to my mind, Mr. 
Speaker. That Government isa farce and itself a fraud which permits 
high-handed lawlessness to-go unrebuked and unwhipped of justice, 
anid that fails to extend the full measure of its strong-armed protection 
to him who, in suppliance bent, asks and pleads for it. 

* Hesitation in such cases is turpitude, and timidity itself is cowardice. 

The Republican party for these many years sir, in its treat- 
ment of this question has hovered close to the border line of cowardice. 

We clothed the colored man of the South in the habiliment of equal 
rights and bade him exercise them. It is our sacred and solemn duty 
to stand by him and protect him in the exercise of those rights. 

For what was it that we led him out of the land of bondage and 
placed him on the high mount of hope and political promise, if, for- 
sooth, we abandon him at theentrance of that promised land in which 
we bade him go when we clothed him with the insignia of the ballot? 

Better had we left him in his semi-barbaric happiness and content- 
ment down among the cotton fields and corn, where in his chattel con- 
dition he received at least kind treatment, than to have led him out 
of the thralldom of slavery into the pitfall of a political serfdom. 

There stands in this city, Mr. Speaker, a few squares from this Cap- 
itol, if I mistake not, a statue more striking in its form and more sig- 
nificant in its teachings of a great idea th:n any I remember to have seen. 

I remember well a few years ago, when a student in this city, I 
came out one evening from college, buoyant in the glow and ardor of 
youth that sees in the sculptured marble the image of immortal 
thought, to witness the unveiling of that statue. It represented the 
form of Abraham Lincoln, standing erect and noble as in life, with 
his outstretched arm over the bended head of a kneeling slave. The 
hand that drew the veil was the hand of Grant. I have sometimes 
wondered, Mr. Speaker, if that picture were a dream or if that statue 
should not again be veiled. 

And I suggest that when this bill shall have heen defeated, if itshall 
be, and aught that remains of hope of the realization of the dream of 
Lincoln or the vision of Grant in the equal protection and completeen- 
franchisement under the law of the former slave shall be gone, this 
Congress or the Republican party should cause that statue to be veiled 
and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Ewart] should be master 
of ceremonies upon that occasion. 

If gentlemen, Mr. Speaker, may not relish the situation in which 
they find themselves under the enactment of such a law as this they 
must commend to their own lips the chalice which they have prepared 
for others in forcing npon us the necessity for calling it into power. 

If the things which are said and charged as to the conditions which 
prevail ip the South do not in fact exist, then it is for you gentlemen 
from that section to remove the suspicion which a thousand evidences 
point to, and which has become so widespread that it is no longer safe 
to disregard its monitions. 

From all over the country comes the complaint of frauds against 
the ballot-box in the South. The people here and there and every- 
where say that you do not permit fair elections. The voice of distress 
that comes from that quarter and the wail of political desolation that 
wells up from the downtrodden therefrom have become too loud to be 
drowned in mere denial. The testimony has become too strong to be 
disearded in the tribunal of public opinion. 

We have listened to the voice of the siren that would bid us shut 
our ears to that cry already far too long; the lullaby and gush about 
peace and good-will and the prosperity of the negro there we have 
heard enchanted, lo! for these many years, The time has come for 
action. The time has come for an assertion of the powers and tie full 
powers of the Government under the Constitution, which under God 
and justice, we must, perforce, invoke if we would be true to our fel- 
low-man and be not recreant to ourselves. It is due not only to the 
black man, but to a host of wronged and injured white men as well. 

There are thousands of those in the South to-day who would break 
away from the thralldom of the Democratic party could they count 
upon the Government's protection in the exercise of their rights when 
the ties and associations that bound them to Democracy have been 
severed. They are kept there now by the false ery of negro suprem- 
acy. They are kept there because in the suppression of the voice of 
the negro in his Republicanism and all who side with him across the 
pon, that leads to him in the domain of his politics there stands 

ihed the warning: Let all who enter here leave hope behind.“ 

There are those among the young men of the South who, born be- 
neath the star of secession, down in the darkness of the night of war 
and threatened disunion, beheld the flag of nationality born by the Re- 
publican party, as they believed, toa better and a higher life, and they 
followed it as a tutelary god, because they believed it was right. 
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Down among the barren fields of their own fair land made desolate 
and upon the banks of their streams that bore no commerce to the seas, 
they saw in the operation of your policiesand your principles the open- 
ing of a roadway to a higher progress and prosperity for a new and re- 
generated South. They adopted the slogans of your party faith and 
called them their own. 

They yearned for participation in the homogeneity ofnationality, that 
under the operation of just laws and the equal and unstinted protection 
thereof they fondly hoped would have followed in the wake of your 
creed, overspreading all the sections of this country, North and South 
alike. 

They cherish that hope to-day. And they ask that you extend to 
them the full protection of your Constitution under the broad panoply 
of your Federal power, commensurate with the loyalty which they gave 
to you. 

They can only getit through fair elections. Full nationality can not 
be secured without it. The right of a free and fair and untrammeled 
ballot stands at the base of all others. 

It will not do, Mr. Speaker, and it is no excuse for us to say that 
the laws which we shall pass and which no man dares to say are not 
right, in their prevention of cruel, crying wrongs, will cause irritation 
and excite bad blood and ill-feeling among the people against whom 
they will have to be executed. 

The aims of great justice will not permit or tolerate the adoption of 
gaoh a halting, timid, hesitating policy as that, in the face of a solemn 

uty. 

In the prosecution of our rights under the law, sir, I should make 
the political atmosphere of our country so hot for evil-doers against the 
ballot that, in the language of Daniel Webster, they can not breathe 
the air thereof and live.“ 

It will not do for us to falter in the discharge of a great and solemn 
duty because, forsooth, it may be contended that we have not the 
power or the capacity to secure practical enforcement of the law. 

Great Government that we are, we should render ourselves contempt- 
ible in the eyes of the nationalities of the earth by the avowal of so 
humiliating and so cowardly a confession as that. 

On such reasoning as that we should hand over society to the un- 
bridled license of the evil-doer in every field of crime; and the shackles 
that fell from the limbs of the helpless slave at the touch of the wand 
of freedom under the great soul ot Lincoln would have weighed upon 
his body to-day had sentiments of the stamp voiced by the gentlemen 
of the South on this side of the House found lodgment in the hearts 
of the brave men who wrought his liberation. There is no sense in 
such a plea, no justice in the sentiment that gives it birth. 

But it is ‘said, sir, that the experiment of this legislation is costly, 
and gentlemen pause to enter into estimates of expense. } 

The blessings of free government, sir, are not measured in dollars 
and cents, and the aims of nationality are superior to considerations 
of revenue, 

When the people of this country struck the blow for independence 
of a foreign power they did not stop to calculate the cost of the main- 
tenance of the cause of freedom; when the men of a later day went 
forth to battle for the suppression of the rebellion they did not halt ar 
hesitate to conjure with arithmetic or weigh the estimate in dollars 
and cents that would be expended to preserve liberty and union in the 
land. 

Blood-stained tracks of veterans that left their impress upon the 
mountain slopes and valleys of a thousand battle-fields; eyes bedewed 
with tears of many a sorrowing widow or stricken orphan that wailed 
the sacrifice of loved ones lost, reckoned not of the quantum of expend- 
itures that sustained the struggles fought and won for liberty and law. 

These were struggles for nationality, Mr. Speaker, for wide-spread, 
practical, priceless liberty, whose legitimate expansion finds its only 
logical result in complete and unstinted enfranchisement as voiced in 
universal manhood suffrage, It is that for which we are contending 
to-day. The victory is not complete without it. 

There is no middle ground between civil and political liberty ina 
republic, There is no political liberty that does not stand upon and 
find its fullest expression in the ballot. ; 

I understand, Mr. Speaker, that there are a few in the South that 
call themselves Republicans—and I hope that they believe that they 
are—who stand against us and against their people in that section in 
their opposition to the passage of this bill. I understand that, sir. 
It is hard to speak for the defenseless and the disfranchised of the peo- 
ple at all times. It requires nerve and courage and sometimes sacrifice 
todoit. All men are not endowed with these qualities. 

I understand that there are some Representatives trom the South 
whose districts—like my own, perhaps, in Maryland—do not need this 
law. But I had thought they would be more mindful of their brethren 
of other States and districts who do need this law, and need it because 
they can not get justice without it. 

There are those again, Mr. Speaker, who love to luxuriate in the 
favors of what is called the aristocracy of society, and feel the 
friendly fawning of what is known sometimes as the chivalry of the 
South. Stalwart Republicanism gives no sesame to those who foster 
and feed upon such agencies. 
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There are those who, because of the profit and the policy thereof, are 
in their own polities and, beeause of dalliance with Democ- 
Tacy, grow faint in the avowal and weak in the expression of their own 
creed to bask in the sunlight of some pleasant ballot scoundrel’s smile. 
There are some of these among the Republicans of that section, sir. 
We have all seen them and feel a tinge of shame in their comradeship 
whenever we see them, and it is the sentiment or the want of it that 
comes from such as these that finds its fit indorsement in the phrases, 
honeyed of apology for fraud and pregrant of encomiums upon its doers, 
tat Pog cris that fell from the lips of the gentleman from North 


There is another element, sir, self-portrayed, that will not fail to 

have been noticed in connection with the opposition on this side to 
this bill—a grievance against the President, the Speaker of this House, 
or the action of a committee of a co-ordinate branch of this body. 

For my part, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that I place my Republican- 
ism and my patriotism and sense of public duty on higher grounds 
than these. The President of the United States exercises his duty 
under the Constitution in the light of his own conscience and accord- 
ing to his own best judgment as we may assume. And though he may 
err in individual cases, and I have no doubt he has done so, I believe 
in the long run, and in the calm and sober judgment of the great ma- 
jority of the people, he will be found to have discharged the functions 
of his bigh office upon policies and public questions, as well as in the 

ition accorded to public men, with sound discretion and dis- 

tion. But whether he has or not, sir, I shall endeavor for my 

part to discharge the independent responsibility of my Representative 

position here regardless of what I may conceive to be the lack of judg- 

ment or neglect of duty on the part of co-ordinate branches of this 

Government. 

The gentleman from North Carolina does himself injustice when he 

the views of defeated aspirants for district attorney, or those 

of some black-iaced Iscariot, himself hungry for appointment, in sup- 
port of his own views. 


Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass, or loweth the ox over his fodder? 


Mr. Speaker, in the lan e of Roscoe Conkling, at the close of a 
memorable upon a subject somewhat akin to this, there is a 
sentiment which I would fain adopt and make my own. He said: 

One of Rome's famous legends stands in these words: s 

“Let what each man thinks of the Republic be written on his brow.” 

Ihave spoken in the spirit of that injunction, I have spoken frankly 
of the things thatare and yet ought not to be, becanse I would stamp 
them out of existence in the section where they prevail and look to the 
dawning of a better and a brighter day for the South. 


Richard W. Townshend. 
REMARKS 


“HON. CHARLES E. HOOKER, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 15, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the resolutions of respect to Hon. 
Richard W. Townshend, late a Representative from the State of Illinois— 

Mr. HOOKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When requested by the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
WILLIAMS], the immediate successor of our deceased friend, to take 
part in these obsequies of our lamented brother, I responded that I 
would regard it not only as a duty to do so, but one which, in view of the 
relations which existed between Mr. Townshend and myself, I should 
feel myself remiss if I did not consent to perform. And though I have 
no written speech to deliver commemorative of the virtues and public 
services of our friend and brother, 1 have a word to say in reference to 
my connection with him in the rendering of those services. 

Sir, death to the old or those whom Providence has afilicted with in- 
firmities seems natural, but when if comes to those who are in the 
meridian of life and at the very acme of their usefulness it is hard for 
frail humanity to exclaim, ‘‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord. Mortality is the fate of all, 
but he whose magie hand swept across the chords of the human heart 
with a touch probably never equaled by another has told us that even 
in this case— 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
paradise 


Can lay on nature is a 
To what we fear of death, 


That sentiment of the great English poet may be true, Mr. Speaker, 


but there is another equally true: that to him who has met the duties 


and ob ms of life and them faithfully death comes but 
once, once only to the brave, come when it may. Thus it came 
most to our deceased brother, 

I was associated with him in many Congresses in which he served, 


and in the Fiftieth Congress, which had just closed. Only a few days 
before his death I met him in these Halls and had familiar social in- 
tercourse with him. He looked the picture of health, and he was an- 
imated, as his distinguished colleagne, General HENDERSON, has said, 
by the hope, the elastic spirit, and the fine temper which always dis- 
tinguished him, little apprehending that he in his turn, and in a few 
days, must pay the debt of mortality which all humanity must pay. 
And I was grieved ere yet I had reached my home to learn by the tel- 
egraphic wire that he whom I had leit in such robust health, in such 
vigorous physical condition, and such hopeful frame of mind had, alas! 
passed away in the prime of his manhood. 

It was my fortune, Mr. Speaker, to be associated with Mr. Town- 
shend from his first entrance into these halls. The history of his 
life has been given by his distinguished successor from his own Con- 
gressional district and given, too, by my friend from Maryland [Mr. 
Compton], who represents the district in which Mr. Townshend was 
born. At an early age he left the home of his nativity and came to 
this city, exhibiting even in his boyhood those maryelons traits of his 
character—zeal, intrepidity, energy, fidelity, and honesty in the dis- 
charge of whatever duty was devolved upon him. 

Moved by the spirit which moves so many of our young men in the 
Eastern and Middle States, he sought his fortune in the great West. 
Making his home in the State of Illinois, he was there the recipient of 
many honors. Admitted to the bar at the age of twenty-two, elected 
to the responsible position of representing his constituency in the cen- 
tral executive committee for several years; elected as a delegate to the 
convention which met in 1872; and then, sir, the same spirit that ani- 
mated him in the discharge of these duties recommended him to the 
constituency’in whose midst he lived, and he had the honor to be se- 
lected by a large majority to the Forty-fifth, the Forty-sixth, the 
Forty-seventh, the Forty-eighth, the Forty-ninth, the Fiftieth, and the 
Filty-first Congresses. In all these positions he discharged the duties 
that devolved upon him with wonderful zeal and fidelity. 

When he was nominated by the Speaker of the last House of Repre- 
sentatives as chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs I must 
confess that I felt some anxiety, some trepidation as to how he would 
meet the responsibilities of the grave position to which the Speaker 
had assigned him; for I had not understood that he had been so situ- 
ated as to acquire knowledge of military affairs. But I was more than 
gratefully disappointed when I, as an humble member of that com- 
mittee, associated with him in the last Congress, found that he brought 
to the discharge of the duties of the chairmanship of this great com- 
mittee, having in its care the Army of the United States and the laws 
which govern it—I found that by zeal and industry and study and 
familiarity with military men, whose society he always courted, he had 
made himself pre-eminently familiar with the questions coming before 
nis SE 1155 position to which the Speaker of the last House as- 

No man has exhibited on this floor a greater know of the laws 
which should govern the.country in providing for its soldiers and offi- 
cers. He familiarized himself most thoroughly with all the laws that 
had been enacted on this subject. In the debates on this floor when 
heimagined, and probably imagined correctly, that the particular jaris- 
diction of his own committee was invaded by others, he defended it 
with all the zeal and earnestness, and even, I may say, aggressiveness, 
which characterized him whenever he spoke upon any subject. No 
public position was ever filled with greater honor, fidelity, zeal, and 
courage than his chairmanship of that committee. 

The honorable gentleman [Mr. CurcHron] who has now the honor 
to preside over that committee was associated with us in the last Con- 
gress. The best wish that I can make for him is that in the adminis- 
tration of his great duties he may imitate the zeal, the ability, the 
learning, and the bravery which distinguished our deceased comrade 
in the discharge of those nsible duties, 

Others have spoken of Mr. Townshend’s private and social virtues, 
It was my fortune to be with him in the Forty-fifth Congress, the 
Forty-sixth and -the Forty-seventh, and to be with him again in the 
Fiftieth Congress, It is a source of 3 regret to me that I can 
not have the pleasnre of being with him in the present Congress. 

But early as he departed this life, scon as the great destroyer mowed 
him down, he has left behind him a name and a record upon the Con- 
gressional history of this country that will cause him to be forever re- 
membered in the estimation of those with whom he associated and the 
constituency whom he served so faithfully and bravely. 

Long as was my association with him, Mr. Speaker, I did not dis- 
cover that he had a single vice or fault. If he had, intimate associa- 
tion for several years never disclosed it to me, We may now commit 
his remains to the bosom of our common mother, the earth, with the 
declaration that no man knew him so intimately as to discover that he 
was ever afraid to speak his sentiments, ever afraid to announce his 
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views. Performing faithfully all the duties of life, if he had any faults 
I did not know them; and if there were such we commit them with 
him to the judgment of that Great Author of our common being who 
holds the scales of justice to weigh usall with even balance and omnip- 
otent power. We commit them to the keen of Him who hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of His hard eal meted ont heaven 
with the span, and com ded the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance.“ 


Federal Election Law. 
SPEECH 


HON. EDMUND WADDILL, Jr, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 30, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11015) to amend and sup- 
plement the election laws of the United States, eto.— 

Mr. WADDILL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: That the present measure is one of greab importance 
to the people of this country no impartial person will dispute. The 
authors of the bill claim for it that it will secure to every citizen in 
the land the right to cast one honest ballot and to have that ballot 
counted. If it sball succeed to only a limited extent in that particu- 
lar it is a measure that the American people should hail with delight. 
Far, in my judgment, does the importance of such a proposition exceed 
all others before this House. What do we care for silver bills, for tar- 
iff bills, for copyright bills, and such like questions in the light of a 
measure that has for its purpose and object the guarantying to every 
citizen in the land—rich or poor, lettered or unlettered—the free and 
untrammeled use of the ballot? 

It is alleged by the authors of this bill that a necessity exists for its 
passage, and thatin many sections of the country elections are con- 
trolled by frand, perjury, violence, and bloodshed, and a general sup- 

ression of the popular will, and to that charge there is not always a 
Aenial, though not unfrequently a justification of such things is made. 
I say here from my seat on the floor that if such things exist then all 
other questions fade into insignificance beside it. Little do your laws 
to protect property amonnt to, little do your laws to protect persons 
amount to, if in a free and enlightened age you fail to protect what alone 
gives us our manhood. The ballot has been truly said to be the right 
preservative of all 3 And without it, in its simplicity and purity, 
our Government, in its present form, must in the near future tumble 
and fall to the dust. It will truly be a repetition of a house built upon 
the sand, and which the floods and the rains soon overcame. 

Least of all, Mr. Speaker, is it a bill as to which there should be any 
sectional dispute or quarrel? I say for the Southern people, as one of 
them, that Iam ashamed to know that any Southern Representative 
will intimate upon this floor that the people of the South do not want 
honest elections. This bill is entitled to a fair consideration, and, after 
the quiet, cool, able, non-partisan, non-sectional speech of the distin. 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] in its behalf, I 
am sorry and surprised to know that sectionalism should be dragged 
in here, so that in this House for the last three days we have heard 
what ought to make the heart of every American patriot bleed. We 
have seen that side and this side of the House indulge in violent sec- 
tional tirades, each side to blame somewhat, but you gentlemen on the 
Democratic side started it—speeches that would have done credit to 
1863, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I appeal to any Democrat here to put his hand 
upon any word of a sectional character uttered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE ], the author of this bill. 

Our distinguished friend from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] who 
led off on the other side cracked the sectional whip, gave notice to the 
world that this bill if it became a law could not and should not be 
operative in his section. Why, Mr. Speaker, whatis the excuse? I 
ask my Democratic brethren to stop and reflect a moment. The only 
defense you urge against this bill is that your section should be let 
alone;’’ that vou should be allowed to attend to your own business,” 
That is your demand. Why, sir, to be. let alone was all that the 
Sonth asked in 1861. This bill applies to every section of the country 
alike. In this particular it is substantially the same as the present 
law. Iam surprised, Mr. Speaker, that a gentleman of intelligence 
who undertakes to represent a constituency on this floorshould by his 
ae declaration admit or claim that his section is not a part of the 

nion. 

What is South Carolina going to do about it? Why, sir, whatever 
affects South Carolina affects every other portion of this Union in re- 
spect to elections for members of this House. ‘Whatever affects Vir- 


ion of this common coun- 
tus attend toour own busi- 
ness, is 's play when dealing with the subject of elections for the 
whole country. Think of the folly and nonsense of the le of Vir- 
ginia getting into fever heat every two years as to who be their 
Congressmen, if, for illustration, in theState of Massachusetts as man 
Congressmen can be counted or otherwise illegally selected as is di 
If they thus have Republicans returned would not the voice of our 
Democratic Representatives he stifled and vice versa? 

Sir, I listened to that beautiful outburst of eloquence of the gentle- 
man of South Carolina when he spoke of his fatherland and fis de- 
termination to hold it and not leave it. Sir, in the memory of some 
of us, there was another period of this nation’s history in which South 
Carolina led the van. I do not want to talk about the war; I do not 
want to revive its memories or to apologize for what was then done. 
We believed we were right and we acted. But Iam not untrue to the 
Southern Confederacy when I say that her people do not want any 
more war. Her people are tired of it. Sir, there are too many un- 
pleasant reminders of that conflict. Ruin and devastation on all sides. 
Go North, go South, go East, or West, and the vacancy at the family 
hearthstone is a monument to the rash words of South Carolina before. 
[Applause,] A stricken father, a widowed mother, a missing boy, a 
widowed danghter, whose husband sleeps beneath the turf, are 3 re- 
minders of the danger of rash and hasty action. f 

Now, my friends, be careful, be prudent, move slowly; and do not 
forget this; that nullification in 1890 may do what secession did in 
1860. Let the Southern people reflect. Let them ask before opposing 
a measure of this kind, is it honest and right? Isay the Southern 
people can not be excelled in the civilized world for honesty and fair 
play. Is it right to accept the increased representation based upon the 
negro vote and then suppress that vote? The Southern people ought 
not to do it. The ‘‘sober second thought of the Southern people 
will not do it. 

The gentleman from South Carolina makes a great mistake. In his 
disenssion of this question he ignores grave matters involved in the 
controversy, and particularly one of the most important features of this 
proposition. He has brought the“ Solid South“ here, he has bronght 
sectionalism here. I want to ask him what he is going to do with the 
white Republicans of the South when he proposes to exterminate the 
negroes or rule by force? He says that they, the Democrats, are their 
fathers’ sons and that the blood shall not first turn back in their veins, 

We, too, sir, are our fathers’ sons, and we stand upon our native 
heath. I represent in part a State that has in it 75,000 white Repub- 
licans, as pure, as honest, as good citizens as any men who occupy seats 
on this floor. I say now we want peace; we want honest elections; 
and I tell the gentleman that we are our fathers’ sons toe. He wants 
to know whether the blood is expected to turn back in his veins. I 
tell him no; but if he proposes to rule the Republicans of the South 
by force, if he proposes to exterminate them, then the blood will flow 
back in the veins of the white Republicans of that section not until the 
last drop of it shall have been shed. [Ap 1 

Jam sorry, Mr. Speaker, that this question could not be considered 
calmly and withont any partisan feeling. Now, whatisit? Whatdo 
you say about this law? 

THE ORIGINAL LAW, 

I want to remind Republicans in this House, some of you who have 
some doubts about this measure, that not n single objection is now 
urged against this bill that was not urged twenty years ago t the 
law providing for national supervision of elections. At that time the 
leader of the Democratic party, Senator Bayard, said: 


It will either be rendered a nullity by tho sentiment of the people of the 
United States, the sober second thought that politicians can not 8 or else 
I can not see how it can help proyoking a conflict of which God alone can see 
the end. (See Appendix to Congressional Globe, second session, Forty-second 
Congress, volume 81, pages 416, 418.) 

Hon. J. S. Smith, of Oregon, in the House of Representatives May 
27, 1870 (Appendix to Congressional Globe, volume 81, page 416), 


among other things, said: : 


But this bill, if passed and enforced, will effect an entire and most pernicious 
revolution in the practice of the Government, one fraught with danger to every 
citizen and subversive of liberty. 


ginia, whatever affects Iowa, affects every 
try. Thecry, then, of! Let us alone,“ 


Why, sir, with this bill as a part of the law of our laud, with the hordes of 
hungry, interested officials provided for in other sections prowling about the 
country seeking for victims, with the inducements and opportunities offered 
to the mercenary and the malignant, it will not be safe for men to discuss 
litical questions with their neighbors or to transact the ordinary business of 
life with each other about election time. It will havea tendency to breed uni- 
versal distrust and uneasiness, to encourage litigation, to promote the gratifi- 
cat iou of spite and greed of gain by unfounded accusations and prosecations, 

Scarcely an objection either as to constitutionality or otherwise has 
been urged at this time against the passage of this bill that was not 
urged against the passage of the present law. All sorts of dire pre- 
dictions were made as to its dangers and the evil effects to follow its 
passage. The above extracts from speeches of Messrs. Bayard and 

mith give an idea as to the then feeling and apprehension. But with 
twenty years’ experience all these predictions are shown not only to be 
ill founded and that the law in its conception and operation was and is 
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in every way wise and conservative, operating everywhere, as it does, to 
insure fair elections and nowhere doingany harm; but in many places 
it has proven to be the only safeguard afforded for a free and fair elec- 
tion. Nowhere, so far as I have been informed, has this law operated 
otherwise than to facilitate fair and honest elections. 

I say there is no danger from this law. Naught but the facilitating 
of honest elections will come from it, as has been the case with the 
original law, At the passage of that law danger might well have been 
apprehended; it was a new and untried path, but now the way is 
blazed and marked for us. None but those who will not heed can get 

urt. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAW. 

At the time of the passage of the original law grave doubts as to its 
propriety and expediency might well have been entertained. Indeed, 
the constitutional question had not then been settled and the then law- 
makers had only the opinions of the framers of the Constitution to guide 
them. The Supreme Court had not then, as now, passed upon and 
settled this imaginary trouble. 

WHAT THE FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION SAW. 

The possible necessity of this or a similar Jaw was seen by our fore- 
fathers, the lramers of the Constitution, and although the clause now 
under consideration, namely, section 4 of Article I of the Constitution 
of the United States, which is as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be 3 in each State by the Legislature thereof; but Con- 
gress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators— 
was the one over which more controversy was had than any other; 
nevertheless they in their wisdom adopted it, and full record is made 
of the views of many eminent statesmen to show what their meaning 
and intent was. They apprehended that a day or a time might come 
when passion and prejudice would override coo] judgment; when men’s 
local interests and their ambition might overcome their love for their 
country; when State and local affections and imagined duties might 
outweigh their national love. 

Surely naught but great wisdom and a prophetic vision could have 
portrayed the events of the future as they did. 

In the Federal convention Mr. Madison said: 


The necessity of a General Government supposes that the State Legislatures 
will sometimes fail or refuse to consult the common interest at the expense of 
their local convenience or prejudices. The pclicy of referring the appoint- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the people, and not to the Leygisla- 
tures of the States, sup that the result will be somewhat influenced by the 
mode, This view of the question seems to decide that the Legislatures of the 
States ought not to have the uncontrolled right of regulating the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections. These were words of great latitude. It was 
impossible to foresee all the abuses that might be made of the discretionary 
power, Besides, the inequality of the representation in the Legislatures in pur- 
ticular States would produce a like inequality in their representation in the 
National Legislature, as it was presumable that the counties neving the wer 
in the former case would securr it to themselves in the latter. hat danger 
could there be in giving a controlling power to the National Legislature? Of 
whom was it to consist? First, of the Senate to be chosen by the State Legis- 
latures. If the latter, therefore, could be trusted, their Representatives could 
not be dangerous. Secondly, of Kepresentatives elected by the same people 
who elect the State Legislatures. Surely, then, if confidence is due to the latter, 
it must be due to the former, It seems as improper in principle, though it 
might be less inconvenient in practice, to give to the State Legislatures this 
great authority over the election of the hepresentatives of the people in the 
general Legislature, as it would be to give to the latter a like power over the 
election of their representatives in the State Legislatures. (Madison Papers, 
pages 401, 402.) 

And Rufus King added: 

If this power be not given to the National Legislature, their right of judging 
of the returns of their members may be frustrated. No probability has been 

nggested of its being abused by them. Althonch this scheme of erecting the 

eral Government on the authority on the State Legislatures has been fatal 
to the Federal establishment, it would seem as if many gentlemen still foster 
the dangerous idea, 


And Gouverneur Morris observed: 

That the States might make false returns and then make no provisions for 
new elections. 

A prophetic observation. 

Patrick Henry said in a speech in the convention of Virginia: 

Con: is to have a discretionary contro! over the time, place, and the man- 


ner of holding elections. The Representatives are to be elected, consequently, 
when and where they please. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION, 

A discussion of the question of the right to pass the bill, in the light 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, seems al- 
most an insult to this House, and I would not venture even to mention 
the question of constitutionality but forthe remarks of my Democratic 
friends who seem to have grave and serious donbts on the constitu- 
tional question. 

And I shall be content to quote the decision of the Supreme Court 
as a sufficient answer to Democratic doubts, In the case of Siebold 
(Ex parte Siebold, 100 United State:, 371), Mr. Justice Bradley deliver- 
ing the opinion of the Court, Justices Clifford and Field dissenting, 
the tollowing passages give the views of the Court upon this important 
power of Congress: : 


It seems to us that the natural sense of these words is the contrary of that 
assumed by the counsel of the petitioners, 

After first authorizing the States to prescribe the regulations, it is added, the 
Congress may at any time, by Jaw, make or alter such regulations. Make or 


alter!“ What isthe plain meaning of these words? If not under the prepos- 
session of some abstract theory of relations between the Stateand National 
Governments, we should not have any diMoulty in understanding them, There 
is no di n that the regulations shall be made either whoily by the State 
Legislatures or wholly by Congress. If Congress does not interfere, of course 
they may be made wholly by the State; but, if it chooses to interfere, there is 
nothing in the words to prevent its doing so, elther wholly or partially, On 
the contrary, their necessary implication is that it may doeither. It may either 
make the regulations or it may alter them, If it only alters, leaving, as mani- 
fest convenience requires, the general organization of the poils to the State, 
there results a necessary co-operatign of the two Governments in regulating the 
subiect. But no repugnance in the system of regulations can arise thence, for 
the power of Congress over the subject is paramount. It may be exercised as 
and when Con sees fit to exe it. hen exercised, the action of Con- 
gress, 60 far as it extends and conflicts with the regulations of the State, neces- 
sarily supersedes them. This is implied in the power to “make or alter.” 
(Pages 383, 384.) 

This decision alone would seem to be conclusive of this question. 
But later still and more explicit even, if possible, we have another de- 
cision of the same high tribunal. 

In Ex parte Yarborough (110 United States, 651), Mr. Justice Mil- 
ler, delivering the unanimous opinion of the court, said: 

That a government whose essential character is republican, whose executive 
head and legislative body are both elective, whose most numerous and pewer- 
ful branch of the Legislature is elected by the ple directly, has no power by 
appropriate laws to secure this election from the influence of violence, of cor- 
ruption, and of fraud is a proposition so startling as to arrest attention and de- 
mand the gravest consideration, 

If this Government is anything more than a mere on of delegated 
agents of other States and governments, each of which is superior to the Gen- 
eral Goverement, it must have the power to protect the elections on which its 
existence depends from violence and corruption, 

If it bas not this power it is left helpless before the two great natural and his- 
torical enemies of all republics, open violence and insidious corruption. (Pages 


657, 658.) 

Will it be,denied that it is in the power of that body to provide laws for the 
preper conduct of those elections? To poner if necessary, the officers who 
shall conduct them and make return of the result? And, Opent to provide 
in an election held under its own authority for security of life an iimb to the 
voter while in the exercise of this function? Can it be doubted that Congress 
can by law protect the act of voting, the place where it is done, and the man 
who votes from personal violence or intimidation and the election itself from 


corruption and fraud? 1 
* * * * * * á 


If the Government of the United States has within its constitutional domain 
no authority to provide against these evils, if the very sources of power may 
be poisoned by corruption or controlled by violence and outrage without legal 
restraint, then. indeed, is the country in danger, and its best powers, its highest 
purposes, the hopes which it inspires, and the love which enshrines it are at 
the mercy of the combinations of those who respect no right but brute force 
on the one hand and unprincipled corruptionists on the other. (Page 667 ) 

DUTY OF STATE OFFICIALS, 

The court in Ex parte Siebold also ruled very plainly in regard to the 
power of Congress under this clause of the Constitution to treat State 
officers conducting elections as officers of the United States: 

It is objected that Congress has no power to enforce State laws or to punish 
State officers, and especially has no power to punish them for violating the laws 
of their own State. Asageneral proposition this is undoubtedly true, but when 
in the performance of their functions State officers are called to fulfill duties 
which they owe to the United States as well as to the State, has the former no 
means of compelling such fulfillment? 

In view of the fact that Congress has plenary and paramount jurisdiction over 
the whole subject, it seems almost absurd to say that an officer who receives or 
has custody of the ballots given for a Representative owes no duty tothe Na- 
tional Government which Congress can enforce, or that an officer who stuffs the 
ballot-box can not be made amenable to the United States. If Congress has 
not, prior to ipa pasien of the present laws, imposed any penalties to prevent 
and punish frauds and violations of duty committed by oiticers of election it 
has been because ths exigency has not been deemed aufficient to require it, and 
not because Congress has not the requisite power, (Pages 387,388.) 

VIRGINIA BILL OF RIGHTS, 


And in this connection section 3 of the Virginia bill of rights seems 
apropos: 

That the Constitution of the United States and the laws of Con passed 
in pursuance thereof constitute the supreme law of the land, to which para- 
mount allegiance and obedience are due from every citizen, anything in the 
constitution, ordinances, or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding, 

May we not affirm in the light of these authorities that the power of 
Congress in the premises is supreme? To contend otherwise would be 
to deny facts too plain to admit of controversy and would be an ac- 
knowledgment that the National Government was powerless to prevent 
its own overthrow at any moment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we have the constitutional provision, we have 
the construction given it by its authors, and we have the decisions of 
the highest courts in the land, leaving no question as to the meaning 
of the Constitution. Now, what as to proposed law? 

PROPOSED LAW. 

I have listened with the deepest interest to all that has been said, 
and do not hesitate for one moment to say that if I in the slightest 
particular feared the operations of this law, as many of my Southern 
brethren appear to do, or believed that it was exclusively aimed at the 
South and would injuriously affect its interests and harshly and un- 
justly bear upon its citizens, then I should vote and work against the 
passage of the measure; but I have studied this bill in vain to see if 
there is any cause for all this fear and apprehension, and my deliber- 
ate conclusion is that there is not a provision in it that can even hurt 
the hair of the head of an honest man in America. 

. PEOPLE OF VIRGINIA, N 

And right here I want for one, at least, to remove the imputation 

sought to be cast upon the people of Virginia by those who affect to 


speak for her here, when they imply by their conduct that any law 
tooking to an honest election will ever injuriously affect her people. 

The people of Virginia are a law-abiding people, a law-loving and 
God-fearing people, and in no land, in no clime upon which an all- 
wise Creator has allowed the light of His countenance to shine is there 
a better, a nobler, and a purer people than hers. Many, and an over- 
whelming majority, of her sons are as true, as honest, as loyal, as law- 
abiding, and «s patriotic as any citizen to be found anywhere in the 
Union, and ‘her women are to-day, as ever, the very highest and purest 
type of the American lady, noted the world over tor their virtue, refine- 
ment, and christian simplicity of character. 

HONESTY IN ELECTIONS, 

That, however, there is in our midst unfortunately too large a num- 
ber of persons upon whom the reflection as to lack of honesty in elec- 
tions is properly cast there is nodoubt. More unfortunate it is that 
there is a Jarge class of our people who wink at and condone election 
frauds. And that this unfortunate state of affairs is to some extent 
carried on in high life and bigh places, so to speak, is also sadly true; 
but for the class of these individuals, small comparatively in numbers, 
who participate in crime, apprehension as to the effects of this bill is 
not ill founded. Fortunately, though, this class—prominent as they 
sometimes are—do not and should notrepresent our people. Let there 
be a fair and effective law passed and this lawless class—for lawless 
they are, whether their station be high or low—will disappear as sora 
in trost time, and in the end will live to despise themselves. Cowards 
they are; criminals they should be, unless for pity sake, N 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are bad people in all communities, and you 
should not and can not charge what they do to a whole people. 

I have the honor to represent on this floor a large white district hav- 
ing 2,516 white majority aud was elected on an honest count by about 
1,000 majority, And for the white people and for the colored people 
who voted for me I say we want absolutely fair and honest elections, 
and I believe I can say the same thing lor a large majority of my Demo- 
eratic fellow-citizens. Hence, I believe all the talk about this law in- 
juriously affecting the South is merely political clap-trap seeking to 
prejudice the people against it. 

The operation of the law of which this is an amendment has proved 
of value and has done much to facilitate a fair ballot and an honest 
count, and I insist that the people of Virginia make no objection to Fed- 
eral supervisors. Both parties always, as a rule, under Democraticand 
Republican administrations alike, ask for their appointment, and the 
rule in Virginia has shown that the Republicans always do better with 
supervisors than without them, and I do not believe the present system 
would operate differently from the old law. 3 

i THE APPEAL TO PASSION, 

Why attempt to-array the prejudices of the people and to fire the 
Sonthern heart on account of this measure? 

The Southern people are to be put in the position of taking its pas- 
sage to themselves. I for one protest against this imputation on the 
Southern people. The original bill was not on our account, but 
mainly on account of frauds in certain large Northern cities, notably 
the Democratic city of New York, and that it was a necessity and 
operated wisely there noone will question. The statisties show that in 
some wards in the city of New York, prior to the passage of the super- 
visor’s law, more votes were polled than there were inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, all together. Notso, however, after the passage 
of that law. 

But it is solely aimed at the South, it is insisted; to show that this is 
not true, some thirty-odd Northern Democratic members of Congress 
have, within the last few days, published an address setting forth that 
the law was aimed at the overthrow of their party in the large cities of 
the North. You, my Democratic brethren, disagree among yourselvesas 
to where this bill hurts. I tell you it does not bear specially on any 
one section, but operates to facilitate honest elections everywhere, and 
I doubt not that fraud committed by both parties, for all parties sin 
enough in this particular, will be lessened. 

NOT A FORCE BILL, 

But they say it is a force bill. Why call it a force bill? This is an- 
other mean effort to arouse the passions of the Southern people and 
make them place themselves in a false light. This name is seized on 
because unpopular in the light of the past. If nothing is done wrong, 
what is there to force? If things are crooked, a little force possibly 
will not be hurtful; but there is no force about this measure. It 
merely provides for Federal supervision and a plan whereby the su- 
pervision may become of use in the event of fraud or crime by the 
State election officers; in a word, to make them watch and see every- 
thing that is done, as at present; and, in the case of wrongdoing, to 
keep a record of what goes on, and that that record may be effective in 
certain named contingencies. 

It is insisted, however, that it is a sectional law becausé not oper- 
ative everywhere, and the Southern people are falsely told that it ap- 
plies to the South, and not to the North. This sort of reckless talk is 
a shame. 

Identically like the present law it applies to the whole country, but 
to no part of it unless petitioned for by so many voters, This is known 
to be the case by every one,and in this way is the present law used. 


Tn many of the counties of my State the supervisors are petitioned for 
and appointed, in many others it is never thought of. Under the pres- 
ent law ten citizens in any county can ask for the supervisors. Under 
the proposed Jaw fifty citizens can ask for it, and itis, as at present, thus 

t In operation in any and every part of the United States. What our 

mocratic ſriends seem anxious for is that there shall be an absolute 
appointment of supervisors everywhere, whether petitioned for or not, 


whether necessary or not. This apparent anxiety for Federal inter 

ference, which they seem so much to abhor, is a little too me ph 

and will hardly fool the most credulous or scare the most timid. 
PROVISIONS OF THE ACT. 

I will here refer to some of the leading provisions of the bill, as to 
many of which it seems to me there can be no valid objection. 

1. The provision providing for three instead of two supervisors is 
certainly wise. 

2. To require these supervisors to keep a record of what they do 
and to make such record effective in certain named contingencies. 

3. Another clause is to supervise the registration of voters’ names 
and the striking of names from the books, so that reckless and lawless 
men can not, as was done in Virginia last election to an extent hard 
to believe and realize, strike in some cases well-nigh the whole popu- 
lation at many precincts from the poll-books. Surely no honest per- 
son will object to this provision, 

4. Another clanse is to provide against fraudulent naturalization. 
This is certainly desirable. 

5. Another clause is to provide for special canvass in large cities for 
illegal voters on the eve of an election. Surely this is desirable. 

6. Another clause is to keep a list and record of voters illegally fe- 
jected on the day of election. 

7. To provide for compensation of supervisors in the country as well 
as in cities, 

8. A returning board is provided, composed of men ofdifferent pariat 
to which supervisorsare required to make returns. And itis provid 
that in the event of dispute between the State election officers and the 
supervisors the supervisors’ returns are to be accepted; and the re- 
turning board of the State, created by the act, shall certify the result 
of the supervisors’ returns to the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, who shall accept the same, etc. This is one of the provisions 
about which so much complaint is made. Let us see if there is any 
serious foundation for the objection. The bill expressly provides that 
any party interested, when there is a difference between the judges of 
elections’ return and the supervisors’ return, may apply to the cir- 
cuit court of the United States, and that the said court shall hear said 
case and determine and certify the correct result to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, who shall accept such certificate and enter 
the name of the party so certified upon the roll of members-elect. This 
determines simply the prima facie right to the seat, and of course is 
subject to be changed by a regular contest for a seat, as at present. 

Objection is urged against this plan. Grant, as is the fact, that there 
is some objection to it. Is there half as much objection as there is to 
the present plan? Under the law as it now exists the local State judges 
of election are the sole tribunals to determine who shall have the 
prima facie right to a seat in Congress, There is no intermediate tri- 
bunal to review what they do, however wrong or corrupt it may be, 
for bear in mind that the returning boards, county and State, are mere 
ministerial bodies; they have only the compilation of the returns as 
made by the judges of election. Surely if judges of election at the sev- 
eral precincts throughout the United States, ignorant often, corrupt 
frequently, are competent to determine the prima facie right to a seat 
in Congress, then a judge of a United States circuit court ought to 
be, and at last he but reviews the action of these judges and supervisors 
and determines which are right. 

Something is necessary to be done. The organization of the present 
House demonstrated that. Forsome time it was not known which party 
would organize the House, and finally the dominant party had only 
three majority, but on the side of the minority there sat at least ten 
members who had no claim whatever to a seat in the body, further thau 
on State returns, based upon what the judges of election chose to certify. 
Can this be more clearly shown than in the case of Hon. George D. 
Wise, of Virginia? He was regularly returned as elected by the State 
officials and took part in the organization of the House, and for over 
thirteen out of a term of twenty-four months acted as a member of Con- 
gress and accepted the emoluments thereof; yet seriously no person 
could claim that Mr. Wise had any right to a seat in Congress. His 
own party friends presented and voted for this resolution. 

Resol That the seat now held by George D. Wise as the Representative in 
the ifty-first Congress from the Third Congressional district of Virginia be, 
and the same is hereby, declared vacant, 

And this is signed by CHARLES F. Crisp, CHARLES T. O’FERRALL, 
J. H. OUTHWAITE, R. P. C. WILSON, Levi Matsa, and L. W. Moore, 
viz, every Democratic member of the Election Committee. 

The proposed bill will in large measure prevent outrages of this char- 
acter. Something is necessary to be done. 

9. Various penalties are prescribed for defeating the popular will and 
no unreasonable punishment is prescribed; no objection surely can be 
had to this by people who do right. No more objection should be made 
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than to any other criminal statute. Bad e never like punishment | ~ 
t. 


by law; good people care nothing about 


JURY CLAUSE OF THE BILL, 


10. Noma wona oaa pn anan aon FAEN, who lays t stress 
upon the jury system. Ihave had some experience myself in the jury 
business. It has been my fortune or mistortune to prosecute in the 
United States courts in that State, and I surely would not havea packed 
jury. Ido not believe in them. No just person does. But I do say 
that under the present system you can not convict any one, North or 
South, certainly not in the South, of political crimes. The present 
po is absolutely inefficient so far as political crimes are concerned. 

è present plan insures a jury of ns. This certainly will not 
answer. Of course juries should not be formed of only one political 
party. Such a thing might possibly happen, but would not likely oc- 
cur anywhere. The selection of men of different parties is a very dif- 
ferent thing from a selection of strikers and partisans of either party. 
I would have no serious difficulty in finding a jury of Democrats in 
my town who would not hesitate to convict a man of their own party 
of a political crime, but such men rarely get on juries under the present 

e. 


ow, we must do something, and what shall be done? Let us re- 
turn, in the language of Mr. TUCKER, to the days of John Marshall. 
We have gone back in this bill to the jury system that was in vogue 
when John Marshall was Chief-Justice. 
3 CULBERSON, of Texas. I think you are somewhat mistaken 
t. 

Mr. WADDILL. Possibly, but I think not. Isay that the present 
bill proposes a system in reference to juries substantially like that 
which was in practice in Virginia until 1883. In Virginia up to that 
date the county courts appointed the judges of election and the county 
courts selected the juries, The county courts tried the criminals 
whether they were election criminals or other criminals. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Will you permit a question? 

Mr. WADDILL. No; I have but twenty minutes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let me suggest then that under the bill as you 

it the clerk fixes up the jury. 

Mr. WADDILL, Well, the clerk is but the arm of the court. The 
court a ts the clerk and there is not a man on this floor who be- 
lieves the judge of a United States court would submit to a packed 

ury anywhere. I do not believe it; you do not believe it. 

Now, that is the system that we had. That is the system we will 

have under this bill. That is the system we lived under in Virginia 
to 1883, when for partisan ends the plan was chan and election 

— 5 were chosen by commissioners elected by the ture, and 
I say here that we have had more election frauds in that State since 
1883 thanin the two hundred years of its previous history. 


HOW THE SUPERVISOR SYSTEM HAS WORKED IN VIRGINIA. 
My colleague [Mr. TUCKER] asks: 
Who wants this law? Who calls for it? 


Right here let me say that my colleague forgot himself. I will do 
him the credit to say he would not wake a false statement on this 
floor intentionally about anything; but in his excitement, when he was 
asked whether Virginia was not pretty nearly a Republican State, he 
forgot himself and said that in 1888 the Republican supervisors sup- 
pressed the vote, and thataccounted for the difference between the 1,500 
mene Harrison and the 41,000 against us last fall. The gen- 
tleman not thought what he was talking about. In 1888, 19,494 
more votes were cast than in 1889, thanks to the supervisor system. 
I can go back in the history of Virginia for a period of years commenc- 
ing with 1882, and I will show you that Republicanism has come to 
the front whenever there were supervisors to give us a square and honest 
count; and when there were not the result was different. In 1882, 
with supervisors, Republicans carried Virginia by over 5,000 majority, 
In 1883, without supervisors, the Democrats took the State, not fairly, 
IT claim, and counted themselves a two-thirds majority in each branch 
of the General Assembly. 

In 1884, under the supervisor system and on a Democratic count, 
Virginia was returned against Mr. Blaine by only 6,003 votes, whereas, 
in 1885, without supervisors, on the gubernatorial vote, a return of 16,- 
034 Democratic majority was made, 

Again, in 1886 we had another election supervised by Federal author- 
ity, and the result was Virginia rolled up the handsome majority of 
20,000 for the Republican party. 

Mr, BOWDEN. Twenty-two thousand. 

Mr. WADDILL, Twenty-two thousand I am reminded. 

In 1887 another election was had without supervisors, and while the 
return was close on the popular vote nevertheless care was taken that 
a Democratic majority was returned of well-nigh two-thirds in each 
house of the General Assembly. 

Tn 1888 the election with supervisors came around, und again Vir- 
ginia, on a Democratic count and returns, was Democratic by only 1,535 
votes. And we come finally to 1889, and Democracy, without super- 
visors, asserts itself, and the result is a Democratic majority of 40,908 
was rolled up. 


VIRGINIA A REPUBLICAN STATE. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will answer the question asked Mr. TUCKER, 
and I say that upon a fair vote and an honest count Virginia is a sufely 
Republican State. Had the yote been allowed to be polled in 1888 
the State would have been returned for Harrison instead of Cleveland. 
At some t or ten different voting precincts in Virginia enough voters 
remained in line at sunset demanding the right of the ballot to have 
changed the apparent plurality of Cleveland of 1,535. This does not 
take into account that in the Fourth Virginia district, where we have a 
majority of about 8,000 votes only, some 3,000 majority was returned 
owing to a party dispute in that district and the advantages taken 
thereof by the ever-alert Democratic election officials. 

All Republicans in Virginia want to win is a fair election and an hon- 
est count, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, who demands this? ; 

1. The many contests considered by the House would seem to call for 
some remedy. 

2. The election crimes of all conceivable grades and kind shown by 
these contests would seem to indicate the necessity for some relief. 

3. The fact that one contestant was murdered while making his con- 
test speaks louder than words in behalf of some measure. [Applause 
on the Republican side. ] 

4. The fact that in the entire country election crimes are too preva- 
lent shows that something ought to be done. 


NECESSITY FOR SOME LAW. 


The following proceedings ih reference to Jones's Store precinct, in my 
own county, as well as the two tables, A and B, showing something as 
to the vote in some of the Southern States, will show some necessity 
for this law and serve to easily account for the falling off of the Re- 
publican vote between 1888 and 1889. 


MANDAMUS PROCEEDINGS, 


At the registration day, October, 1889, just ten days before the elec- 
tion, some three hundred names werestricken from the registration books 
of Jones’s Store precinct without any authority of law and without 
proper notice. A new registrar had to be selected to do the work. “Alt 
this is shown by the record. An appeal was attempted to be taken, 
but without avail; a mandamus was applied for, but with like results, 
The order of the circuit court of Henrico County of November 2, 1889, 
is here inserted, as the petition would be butfor lack ofspace. It will 
be observed that a demurrer, which admits the facts, was interposed to 
disfranchise nearly two hundred voters: 


ORDER OF COURT, - 


This day came Ned Anderson and one hundred and ninety-five others, and 
filed their petition praying the Commonwealth's writ of mandamus to compel 
P. R. pct AE registrar at Jones’s Store voting precinct, in the county of Hen - 
rico, Virginia, to place the names of said petitioners upon the registration book 
of said precinct, because, as alleged. the names of said petitioners had been ille- 

y stricken from the said istration book. And thereupon the said P, R. 
ngton ap in court by counsel and entered a general demurrer to 
said petition, in which demurrer the said petitioners joined; and the matters 
of law arising u the said demurrer being rel pe the court is of opinion 
that the ssid tion is not sufficient in law to entitle the petitioners to the writ 
and the relief prayed for. Itis therefore considered that the said demurrer be 
sustained and the said petition be dismissed, and that said respondent recover 
his costs about his defense in this behalf expended. 

Memorandum. The petitioners excepted to the opinion and judgment of the 
court, and leave is given them to prepare and tender within ten days their bill 
of exceptions. 

Copies. Teste: 

W, S. LEAKE, Clerk. 


Special complaint is not made of the action of the court, as technic- 
ally speaking the decision may have been right, but think of the out- 
rage of a registrar coming forward and interposing a demurrer, a mere 
technical defense, when one hundred and ninety-six of his fellow-citi- 
zens, many known by him to be good voters, were claiming to have 
been disfranchised by his act. Where was the oath he had taken? 

The following two affidavits made at the time will give an idea ot 
this outrage: 

AFFIDAVITS, 
A. 
BTATE or VIRGISIA, Cily of Richmond, to wit: 


This 29th day of October, 1889, personally a red before me, William Fle- 
898 a notary public in and for the city aforesaid, in the State of Vi 

Uliam Allen, Edward (or Ned.) Anderson, Andrew Allen, William Allen, J. 
W. Booker, William Bland, J. F. Bonaparte, Eustes Bonaparte, William Brook- 
ins, William Brown, J. C. Braxton, Walker Brown, Fountain Boxley, Andrew 
Carter, L. Curtis, Henry Edwards, John Fountain, John H. Gaines, Dandrid: 
Green, Robert Graham, Anderson Gates, Simon B. eS ap Harris, 
Joseph Johnson, George Jackson, Thomas Jackson, Albert Lewis, Arthur Mor- 
ton, Jorden Owens, Lewis J. Payne, Andrew Price, Frederick Richardson, 
Charles Finslex. Solomon Syphax, Henry Strother, C. H. Smith, E. Tunstall, 
Robert James Thornton, G. H. Washington, Thomas Watson, Grant Williams, 
Thomas Woodson, John Whiting, Archer Woodfork,and Thomas White, and 
each of them severally made oath according to law that they and each of them 
are citizens of the United States of America and of the State of Virginia; that 
they and each of them reside in Brookland district, in the county of Henrico, 
State of Virginia; that they were legally registered voters at the voting precinct 
known as Jones's precinct, in said county; that for many years they, or most 
of them, have been registered voters and have regularly voted at voting 
precinct; many of them are property-owners said and in 
said county; that allof them live within a short distance of said pong place, 
and most of them within a few squares thereof; that on Sunday, the 27th day 


— 
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Octo! 1889, after tbe regular registration da; er ana ee 
. —— 5 rr d be stricken from 
the — R. n, of said preci: 


and others in a body a at said place of regie 

atthe appointed time, when, to their surprise, they found that the sa 

had posted their nu mes ss struck off from the ion book and that he had 

left, and thereby, as far as Iny in said re s power, had deliberately dis- 

franchised them. Affiants and each of them claim that Dey ao 5 
0 


WILLIAM FLEGENHEIMER, 
Notary Public. 


B, 
STATE OF VIRGINIA, Cily of Rithmond, to wit: 

This day personally appeared before me, William Flegenheimer, a notary pub- 
lic in and fort the city a ald, in the State aforesaid, Jacob Banks, John Cooke, 
William C. Christian, Charles H. Clay, Newton Hughes, David Crafton, Madi- 
son Dandridge, Beverly Ford, Stephen Davis, Mitchell Fountain, R. T. Gates, 
Garland Hooper, Newton Hughes, jr., Solomon Jones, John W. Kemp, Scipio 
Lomax, W. ©. Lewis, Joh. I. Lewis, Wiliam Lomas. Hampton Lomax, 
W. H. Minor, Thomas Ryland, David Ross, Sil. Robinson, Absalom Terry, 
Pleasant Sully, Thomas Smith. Lucian Tyler, Pat. Winston, Edward Roy, Pe- 
ter Cloyd, G. L. Brown, Scott Butler, Dandridge Green, Royal Price, Sam. Kem 
James Tompkins, and John J, Williams, and each of them severally made 
oath according to law that they and each of them are citizens of the United 
Statesof America and of the State of Virginia; that they and each of them re- 
side in Brookland district, in the county of Henrico, State of Virginia; that they 
were ! ly registered voters at the voting precinct known as Jones's precinet, 
in ssid county; that for years they or most of them have been registered voters 
and have regularly atsaid precinct; thatmany of them live nearand close 

said precinct, and are wel — —f that on Sanday, s: panera 8 
er the ration day, they were surpr to learn of a proposition 
that Sool eanene keg be stricken from the registration book; that the reg- 
istrar of said precinct, Peyton R. Carrington, had adjourned the hearing of cases 
of this kind until Tuesday morning, the 29th instant; that quite a number of 
affiants and otbers appeared at suid of ion in said precinct at the 
inted time and learned that said posted a list of the names 
these and other voters as struck off from the registration book, and that he 
Jeft, and thereby as far as lay in his power had deliberately disfranchised them. 
Affiantsand each of them claim that they are legal voters of said election pre- 
einct, and as such entitled to vote at the election to be held on the Sth day of 
November, 1889, 

Given under my hand this goth day of October, 1889, in my corporation afore- 

said. 


WM. FLEGENHEIMER, Notary Public. 


The following table, showing the falling off of the Republican vote 
in the Southern States between 1870-1876 and 1886-1888, would seem 
to indicate that there is some strange and unaccountable disposition on 
the part of many persons not to vote, and if this failure to vote is not 
voluntary, but results from some other cause, then relief of some kind 
is needed: 


TABLE A 
(root 3 ain SE EEE EE eR at ORS ea 
| > 
| De oh Republican | Republican 
1870-1876. vote, 1885. | vote, 18. 
1872) 90, 272 21.016 56, 197 
1870) 60. 522 1.850 40.496 
1872) 71, 644 20, 988 30, 663 
1872) 82, 406 7,180 30, 096 
1876) 91, 870 85 13,736 
406,004 | 52,027 | 71,188 


The following table shows the colored majorities in twenty-six South- 
ern districts, and the statistics as to said districts will be valuable as 
establishing one of two states of facts: either that the negro vote is 
shamefully 2 or that it is cast for the Democratic candidates. 
If the former is the cause some relief is needed. If the latter be the 
correct view, then there is nodanger in this bill, and this talk of negro 
domination is a mere delusion. But in any event the exhibit shown 
by this table should shut the mouths of the Democratic statesmen in 
their boasted talk of a white man’s party. 


TABLE B. 
2 Daa 72 = 
State and ae — É | Term majority. 
ALABAMA. } 
First district... | Be First term. . 2, 858 
Second district.. H. Seventh term.. 249 
Third district W. Fifth term 3, 149 
Fourth district L., W. Turpin, Democrat........| First term. 26,612 
GEORGIA. 
Second district... H. G. Turner, Democrat........| Fifth term... 
Third district... Charles F. Crisp, Democrat.. 
Fourth distric — 1 Democrat. 
Bixth district... . H. Blount, Demoerat......... 
th district. H. H. Carlton, Democrat ....., 
Tenth district. . . G. T. Barnes, Democrat ........ 


LOUISIANA. 


Second district i 3 
Third district Third term. 14. 

Fourth district «| First term... 5,773 
Fifth district .. 5 Democrat.....| Second term... 1,570 
Sixth district.. R. Stockdale, Democrat, ...| Second term... 2 
Seventh district...... E. Hooker, Democrat........ Sixth term. 6, 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

First district. Samuel Dibble, Demoerat.....| Fourth term... 2,236 
Second district G. D. Tillman, Democrat Fourthterm. 6, 643 
Third district.. J. D. Cothran, Demoerat. Second term... 1,210 
Fourth district... W. H. Pe Democrat. Third term... 1,590 
Fifth district... J. J. Hemphill, Democrat .....| Fourth term... 2,610 
Sixth district.. G. W. „ Democrat ...... Fourth term... —— 
Seventh district. .| William Elliott, Democrat.. | Second term... 24, 


The charitable view is that these Democrats secure their seats fairly, 
and with twenty-six districts averaging 6,453 colored majority, all rep- 
resented now, as in years past, by Democrats, surely they ought not to 
complain of the negro or be afraid of. his supremacy. 

: DEFENSE. 

Now, what is the answer to all this? What is the alleged assault on 
this bill, and the reason for it? 

Mr. HEMPHILL answers, charging that Northern States gerrymander, 
and Mr. Tucker is exceedingly apprehensive on account of alleged 
bribery of voters in the North. Think, Mr. Speaker, of such answers 
toa grave and serious accusation affecting every portion of our common 
country and striking at its very foundation stone. We have no ex- 
planation as to why the vote of South Carolina has dwindled from 170,- 
956 in 1880 to only 79,750 in 1888, a decrease of 91,206, more than 53 
per cent. And worsestill was it in 1886. Only 39,077 votes were cast 
in the entire State, but this sufficed to elect seven men, when 
in the State of New Jersey, a Northern Democratic State, it took 229,- 
373 votes to elect seven Congressmen. 

But the State of Georgia presents a more glaring spectacle than in 
South Carolina, In the year 1886 only 27,520 votes were cast at an 
election at which ten members of Congress were returned as elected. 

THE NEGRO QUESTION—THE OVERTHROW OF OUR CIVILIZATION. 

Let me say to you here, my Southern brethren, that the only two al- 
leged reasons for resisting this bill will not answer, REAN the negro 
question and the overthrow of our civilization in the South. 

Let us for a moment consider these two questions in the order 
named. 

THE NEGRO QUESTION. 

What of this? Thatin many respects it ts a serious problem 
I will not deny, but I do deny that the dread apprehension of 
supremacy is a reality anywhere in the South; and I further aver that 
it is a mere bugaboo, a frand, and a sham, whereby the present Dem- 
ocratic oligarchies that are holding sway in the several Southern States 
hope to retain power. 

NO DANGER OF NEGRO SUPREMACY. 

Tsay unhesitatingly that thereis no such danger, and, forone, [should 
be entirely opposed to such a thing; but there is no fear of it. The 
colored people have never shown a disposition to take charge of affairs, 
and this pretextof a fearot their supremacy, at least so far as Virginia 
and well-nigh the whole South are concerned, is a mere subterfuge 
whereby the doctrines of the Democratic party are sought to be kept 
alive, and many of these States, especially Virginia, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, and West Virginia, kept in line politically with that organization 
and the solid South combination, although their every business interest 
is opposed to the principles advocated by the Democracy of the coun- 


In all the South how many colored R tatives have we? But 
a very small number comparatively. On this floor, according to Demo- 
cratic returns, we have only one colored member, and there were but 
three colored contestants. And this in the face of the immense col- 
ored majorities in the many districts of the South. Does not this suffl- 
ciently remove all fear of attempted negro domination? Mr. CHEAT- 
HAM, of North Carolina, the only representative of the 6,000,000 of 
his race in the country. 

Now. HOW HAS IT BEEN IN VIRGINIA? 

We have thirty-one counties with colored majorities in them, some 
with very large colored majorities. Yet have the colored people assumed 
totake charge of any of the said counties? I think I can safely affirm that 
ip a majority of said counties the Democrats hold nearly every office, 
and where with only a few exceptions Democrats do not hold the of- 
fices white Republicans hold them, and white Republicans, I take oc- 
casion to say, are just as good as the white Democratic officials in that 
State. Look fora moment to the condition ofthe Fourth Virginia dis- 
trict, and on this subject I desire to quote from a Democratic author, Mr. 
Lewis H. Blair, of the city of Richmond, Va. Mr, Blair is one of Rich- 
mond's prominent citizens, is a man of wealth, high character, prom- 
inent in business and social life there, a native to the manner aj 
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and a Democrat to the core. He has recently published a work on the 
Elevation ot the Negro; and from him I shall quote. His work has 
much in it to commend, and would have done great good, in my judg- 
ment, but for his advocacy of mixed schools. This, however, he ad vo- 
cates mainly on economic grounds; but the doctrine was so unpopular 
that it prevented his work being read to any considerable extent, as 
might have been anticipated. Such a thing is entirely impracticable, 
and, in myjudgment, not desirable, and is not wished for even by the 
colored peoia 
I quote from page 80 of Mr. Blair's work on the danger of negro 
domination: 
there any counties in Virginia where n in th rity? 
RA Spi United Sintes census 18 we Grid Lobe are A 3 
Eastern Virginia where the negroes are in an absolute majority, and where, be- 
ing free to vote, there is consequently negro rule, in posse if not in esse. 
tiet us take the example of the Fourth Congressional district, where the 


negro majorities are so large that negro rule exists not only in posse, but also 
in esse. Thus: 


Counties. White. Black. 


6,799 
6. 701 
102, 064 


Well o T e 56, 214 
pid PEAT a rs E a ee et a aT 
Now, nobody can dispute that, if the negroes are not intimidated, thatif they 


vote freely, and that if, generally, they vote in a solid body, here must be 
negro rule; or, ifthey deny negro rule here, where else in the South can they 

bly fear negro rule? If nearly two ne roes to one white does not, with a 

ballot, constitute negro rule, then ten negroes to one white does not mean 
negro rule; or if negro rule is escaped where this proportion of the colors ex- 
ists, then negro rule will be oseaped anywhere and everywhere in the South. 
Or if negro rule does not mean destru: tive government, where is the sense of 
representing negro rule as a return to reconstruction days, where not govern- 
ment, but almost saroy reigned? 

If negro rule means all, or nearly all, the economic, political, and social ills, 
or even partially, that the opponents of negro suffrage delight so much in pict- 
uring, then this Fourth Congressional district must be iu a most lamentable 
condition; must be a cancerous spot on the fair form of Virginia that saps her 
whole prosperity. The Foarth district may be in this condition, but before de- 
ciding let us compare it with the Ninth Congressional district, a strictly white 
asthe Fourth is a stricOy black district, which contains, per census of 1888, 
whites, 133,055; blacks, 17,549; total, 160,004; and with some facts contained in 
report of auditor of publicaccounts for the year ending September 30, 1886, The 

ulation of the two districts is very nearly the same. Negro rule being the 

ral and necessary result of unrestricted suffrage, we, of course, find in this 
Fourth district material ruin and moral degradation, and the annual report of 
the financial officer of the State must show both conditions to prevail, or, if it 
does not, then the report must be of no value, or those who talk so glibly and 
so mournfully about n rule are false guides and erring prophete. 

If the Fourth district is ruined financially it can pay no taxes, but the auditor 
either falsifies the returns or the two districts pay into the State treasury as fol- 


State, | Senots. Total. 


Fourth district—black....... 
Ninth district—whites....... 


$55, 70 
50, 862 


$130, 758 


$74, 988 
65, 609 116, 471 


So, then, it would appear that negro rule, which is synonymous with unre- 
stricted suffrage, does not ruin to such an extent that it can not contribute its 
fair share to public burdens and to public schools 

But, then, negro rule or unrestricted suffrage means official robbery and gen- 
eral demoralization, and perhaps this is the state of affairs in the Fourth dis- 
trict, and, ifso, the criminal charges ought to be very large. The auditor of 
the State reports in Table No 19 the amounts e paid out for such expenses in 
ree oy Aang following comparison is made: Fourth district $22,173; Ninth dis- 

ct y 
So, then, it would seem that an unrestricted vote and a fair count—or, in 
other words, negro rule—renders the Fourth district not much worse off either 
financially or morally than the Ninth district, where the negroes are few, and 
although of late years we hear of little else than of the t boom in South- 
west inginia, it must be confessed that if the figures of our auditor are cor- 
‘ourth district is as happy, moral, and well off as the great Ninth dis- 


Those who go around a the frightful scare-face of negro rule are doubt- 
less honest in their apprehensions, but they are nevertheless doing an untold 
amount of evil to the South, which they love well but not wisely. 

The fear of negro rule in the sense of the alarmists is a wild and pernicious 
chimera, and the experiencein the Fourth district ought to convince any honest 
man that itis, The negro appears to have no ambition to rule, for when he has 
the 5 his almost invariable practice is to give the offices to the most 
capable white men in his party, and when be can not get good men from his 
own ranks he selects worthy Democrats, and remains contented with the 
crumbs that fall trom the official table or with the bones and fragments his 
white leaders throw him, 

The six Southern States have no more to fear from a free and fair ballot than 
has the Fourth Virginia district, and if they are wise they will not only permit, 


but they will encourage the negroes to vote; for it is only by inspiring all the 
people with interest in public affairs that they can expect prosperity. The 
three States of Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, where the o i- 


tion cast its full vote in 1886, are no less prosperous than are the six Southern 
States where the opposition cast only 13 per cent. of its vote in 1886; but, on 


the contrary, they exhibit ter progress and prosperity, and certainly as 
- much moral and intellectual development. sa * * 


The 


passion, p negroes 

main solid. Wisdom and statesmanship can then have little voice in their 
management, for tbe color line deliberately banishes them from the council 
chamber and the ture alike, 

I repeat there is no danger of negro supremacy, nor is there fear of 
negro domination. The following table from the census of 1880 will 
show that there are only two States in the United States where negroes 
are in the majority: 


| Males of voting age, 1880. 


State. — 
| 
White. | Colored. Total. 

Alabama 141, 461 118, 423 259, 884 
Arkansas.. 136, 150 46, 827 182, 977 
Florida..... 34, 210 27,489 61, 699 
Georgia 177, 967 143,471 321, 438 
Louisiana 108, 810 107,977 216,787 
Mississippi.. 108, 254 130, 278 238, 533 
orth Carolina 189, 782 105, 018 294, 750 
South Carolina.. 86, 900 118, 889 205, 789 
Tennessee 250,055 8u, 250 330, 305 
Texas 301,7; 78, 639 380, 376 
Virginia, i 128, 257 334, 505 
Total. 1,741,525 | 1,085,518 | 2,827,043 


What a feast we are invited to, namely: Because in South Carolina 
the negroes have a considerable majority, in Mississippi a small ma- 
jority, we are invited inte a solid South combination with all the other 
States of the South and are to dance to the music of the war of races, 
absolutely destroying all hope of internal peace and happiness and 
placing a blight upon our fair Jand. 

Virginia, with her well-nigh 100,000 majority of white voters, is in- 
vited to dance to the music of the war of the races, and that is to be the 
only issue before her people. Isay we are not afraid of it. I say it is a 
shame that such a thing should bedone. I beg of you, my countrymen, 
to disband the solid South combination. That is the menace to the 
stability of this Union to-day. It is kept up by wrong; it is based on no 
principle; it is contrary to the interests of all our people. Think of 
little West Virginia, part of our old State, God bless her, having 6,000 
negro and 150,000 white voters, and she to be afraid of negro supremacy. 
{Laughter on the Republican side,] Think of that great domain of 
‘Texas, which by the last census had 301,000 white voters and only 78,000 
negroes. Ispeakin round numbers; and bythe present census I verily 
believe that Texas will have a half million of white voters, and they 
are afraid of the 78,000 negroes. Then think of Kentucky, that love- 
liest of States; that State rich in everything; rich in men, rich in tal- 
ent on this floor. She, with 170,000 white majority, is told to dance 
to the ery of the war of races. I say to you, my countrymen, you are 
making a mistake; you are making an awful blunder; you are making 
one that only goes to your own section and that you must suffer from, 

Shame it is that such a state of affairs exists. These figures show 
that there is nothing in the alleged claim of negro rule. 

In my humble judgment nothing is so destructive of our real 
and happiness as this race issue forced upon us by the Democratic 
managers. It isso much easier to arouse the prejudices of people than 
toappeal to their judgment, and hence we see this horrid state ot affairs 
and an effort made by the Democratic party to set itself up as the white 
man’s party, and with that as its shibboleth, and with practically no 
other issue, to whip everything and everybody into line. With a brazen, 
pharisaical air they set themselves up as whiter than other people and 
they assume to occupy a “‘ holier than thou”? attitude, and hence by this 
sort of unmanly procedure to check all opposition and resist every tide 
against thoiromnipotent sway ; even to prejudice the hearts of the women 
and poison the minds of the young against everything save their pre- 
tended necessity for supremacy, namely, to keep the negro from tak- 


ing charge. 

No, Mr. Speaker, that is not the trouble. 

72 WHAT IS THEIR FEAR? 

It is not fear of negro rule; it is of Republican rule. The Demo- 
crats certainly in Virginia care nothing about the negroes being Re- 
publicans, but it is of white men being Republicans, and they affect 
great uneasiness on account of the Republican rule in consequence of 
certain misdeeds and acts of omission and commission that took place 
twenty-odd years ago under the then reconstruction and carpet-bag ré- 
gime. No such danger is really feared; it is but another vain effort to 
appeal to prejudice, to the end that a minority may override a major- 
ity. Not at all unnatural that a party that lives only by arraying the 
strongagainst the weak should go back twenty years to find a pretext 


for existence, è 
GOOD GOVERNMENT GIVEN. 


If Republicanism means bad government I, for one, am opposed to 
it, but I say it means no such thing in the South now, and I am pre- 


pared to prove what I say, and I am likewise prepared to show that 
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it is the desire io keep white men out of the Republican party, or, if 
they can not be kept out, then in some way to destroy their vote and 
influence, and not the real fear of negro domination that is the cause 
of alarm and that makes the necessity for the white man’s sbibboleth. 
By the following tabulated statement can be formed an idea of the 
white vote received for Harrison and of the negro vote received or 
counted for Cleveland in Virginia, 


White counties. 


= 
| Voting population, | Presidential vote, 
census 1880, 1888. 
Counties, AS 
1 
| White. Colored. Harrison. | Cleveland. 


Floyd 2,421 224 1,482 992 
Patrick 2,017 | 441 1,022 1,238 
Carroll 2.521 63 | 1, 147 1,322 
Grayson 2,430 166 1,259 J,288 
2, O84 768 1,516 1,335 

Roanoke..... 1,869 M2 1,252 912 
Rockingham 5,871 6414 3,175 2,395 
dhe 4,029 226 2, 063 2, 164 
Page 1,973 224 1,333 1,195 
Lee. 2, 826 140 1,295 1,479 
Scott .. 3,231 129 | 1,800 1,550 
Wise 1,496 17 742 722 
Buchan: 1,036 5 27 492 
Russell 2, 593 231 1,333 ion 
Washington 4,539 895 2, 8 2, 983 
th — 2.234 421 1,228 1,310 
1,934 43 509 537 

1,514 505 1,643 1, 462 

1.425 189 993 1,070 

3,306 , 038 2,074 2,030 

1,044 86 | 440 454 


Colored counties. 


| Voting population, | Presidential vote, 
] census 1880, 1838. 
Counties, f — APP = 
| White. | Colored. Cleveland.) Harrison. 
er — = — g 
| | 
shland ..... * 993 2,199 674 985 

Halifax..... at 3,054 3,814 3,570 3 
Charlotte Si 1,398 2) 055 720 1, 066 
Prince G s 1,577 661 1,018 
Greensville. 692 1,165 714 
Brunswick 1,396 1,924 1,289 1 
Lunenburg —. 1, 055 1,222 1,215 
Nottoway —. 759 1,471 öll 1 
Amelia aa 785 1,425 704 1 
Powhatan... mal 707 1,007 561 
Prince Edwa — 1,180 1,972 1,130 
3 ss 853 1,315 T74 
King and Queen ... — 998 1,092 968 


Observe, further, that in that First Virginia district, represented by 
Mr. BROWNE, Republican, there is a white majority of 3,223 voters, yet 
BROWNE was elected in 1886 bysome 1,900 majority and in 1888 iy be: 
tween four to five hundred majority. In the Second district, also rep- 
resented by a Republican, Mr. BOWDEN, while the colored majority is 
only 226 Mr. BowpEn was elected by over 6,000 majority. 

In the Tenth district, represented by Mr. Tucker, Democrat, there 
is a white majority of 10,089, yet TucKER in 1888 received only 594 
majority, and in 1886 the same district was carried by the Republican 
nominee, Mr. Yost, by 1,654 majority. 

In the Ninth district, the great white district, where there is 24,121 
majority, Mr. BUCHANAN, Democrat, was elected by only 488 votes, 
whereas in 1886 Colonel Bowen, Republican, carried the same district 
by 5,620 majority. 

Another illustration can be given of this purpose to keep the white 
vote down. In Jackson ward of Richmond City there is a large col- 
ored vote, and the Republican majority has averaged about 1,800 to 
2,000, and for years past there has been no trouble in polling this vote. 
But recently the white vote has left the Democratic party in large 
numbers, and at once the Democratic managers set to work to offset 
this loss in their ranks and went overintothe colored ward and by wicked 
and lawless methods kept the colored men from voting, thereby killing 
the vote of the white men that had left; and so far did this infamous 
procedure go that in 1889 only some 700 or 800 Republican votes were 
allowed to be cast in the entire ward, containing a registered vote of 
over 4,000. And the Democratic party came within about a hundred 
votes of capturing this large Republican ward. But 1,500 votes were 
allowed to be cast. 


TO PRESERVE OUR CIVILIZATION. 


This is another battle cry, and it is heard far and wide. Is there 
danger of its destruction? I answer yes; but only by the methods 
vou are pursuing. Your present régime, my Sonthern brethren, can not 
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and ought not to last. It is conceived in error, founded on wrong, and 
held together by a combination destructive of our every interest. In 
a word, Mr. Speaker, can and ought the solid South to stand? I sayem- 
phatically no, if we are ever to have real reconciliation and peace in 
our Lorders again. If we are to live in the present and in the future, 
instead of in the past; if we want to put an end to the smoldering em- 
bers of civil war, then disband. I know my Democratic friends will say 
that it is not the South that keeps alive the memories of that sad strife, 
and in this they are notentirely wrong. But this is the situation, that 
the Sonth remains solid, and I insist that as long as the States that se- 
ceded remain practically as solid now as they were at the time of seces- 
sion, the rest of the country having long since ceased so to stand 
together, there is no real justification for our charge against others. 
At all events remaining solid, as a section we will be always ee 
on this acconnt, and doubly is this true when the result of the con 
was to well-nigh double our representative strength, and it is publi 
charged, and not seriously denied, that much of that additional st 

is retained and held by unlawful and wrongful methods, 

No, Mr. Speaker, ke freek else may work, certainly this plan will 
not, and as one whose feelings are intensely Southern, and who has no 
interest to subserve or political aspirations, at least for the near future, 
to misguide him, I appeal to you, my Southern brethren, to quit ere 
it is too late. 

I quote again from Mr. Blair from pages 126 to 133. He is a Demo- 
crat, and I think the most prejudiced who know him will give him 
credit for unselfishness and for disinterestednessin what he says. He, 
like myself, has at least all to lose and nothing, for the present, to gain 
by these views, for scarcely will they be appreciated by many at the 
present time. 


DANGERS THREATENED FROM THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE NEGRO. 


Although sectional divisions on the line of slavery are gone, sectional divis- 
ions on the line of geography and interest are still in full r. There are yet 
New England, Middle States, Western, Northwestern, and fie 3 
more or united in interest and blood, and there is yet the Southern section, 
which is diverse in interest and lineage from the other sections. 

2 * * 


quire what are the ome ot the South for increasing, or even holding, her 

race or strife. Taking only the present thirty-eight Sates 

and adding Delaware, Maryland, West Virpa Kentucky, and tothe 

was, res 
respectively, 901,740 and 020 square m: 

Sen: d House 121 and 204, 


and 314, or the . 
But this is not all. 
long they will be paring Saat 

they will naturally div 


YOR THE SOUTH. 


5 AGAINST THE SOUTH. 


eee 


U 


In course of time, therefore, certainly within ten years, the South, as a sec- 
tion, wilt be still further weakened—that is, relatively, as one to two for at the 
most she can only expect to gain six Senators and 300,270 square m: while 
the opposing section gains twelve Senators and 632,020 square miles, If ota 
su in being divided the gain will be sixto fourteen. In the House our 
relative increase will not be any ter and most probably much less. As 
showing that the new States will likely be anti-Southern, we note that nine 
States have been added to the Union since the annexation of Texas, and all ex- 
cept West Virginia are bitter Republican States, These are the opposing forces 
the South will haye to meet on 8 of a sectional character; and what is 
she going to do if they should arise, as they are sure to do? 

è — * * * * é 

Let us see and let us take for example the denial of suffrage to the blacks. 
The South makes no denial of the charge, but deſends it on the plea of necessity. 
This plea may satisfy us, and it will, because it Speers to be for our benefit; but 
suppose the other sections are not satisfied, an they demand a free vote 
and a fair count in the South, as well as everywhere else; and su „further, 
that the Republican 1 gains the House, as it already controls the Senate, 
what may it do? e will take for example the State of Georgia, and 8 
that after the House is organized contestants from some or all the districts allege 
intimidation, what may follow? 


the 


und that the ture of his State was not elected byafair vote. The 
South will then be A ef 


whites may by that time see themselves disfranchised by ion of their rep- 
resentatives or they may see themselves nted contestants who 
But if the whites wish to 


too soon, not only to permit, but to 
encourage, the blacks to use their franchise freely and fully. Some Congress- 
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and 1 lators will undonbtedly be lost — but better many of them 
be lost and thus mitigate the just enmity of the negroes — sectional 
when fou „FCC and discussion will 


„ß citizen and a fair count we need not fear 
or anything else, for our right will bea ly to protect usfrom 
3 N man, no section, can afford to plant itself upon a 


‘count in the on of en and of legislators — elect Senators, we 
— E “Oh, the bloody shirt!” but we shall be speechless. 

Tho 1 and very rightly, too, if a Northern 
oligarchy of half the 4 — was to claim and assume right to vote for 
the whole lation in the election of national tatives, and it would 

a greater ado still if an'oligarehy of man were to exercise th 
ight; but there is no substantial difference between this and what the South 
does in relation to negro 8 e other sections will see, if thev do not 
already, that they are 7 — an will not cease their efforts until the South 
yields tarily or is forced, and after the South yields through compul- 
sion, we can not „ take back seats until we have 
gone through a long probati Better surrender now with the honors of war, 
or rather with the ors a than to wait for years and then surrender at 
discretion. If there is any t in experience these are the only two alterna- 

= ` * 


1 by allt: 8 Ae All 1 
yrants, 

ground that the pleasant order of affairs of which 

beneficiaries may be altered to their disadvantage, and 

to maintain the status quo they resort to icles. imprisonments, dungeons, and 


Some of Mr. Blair's prophecies have already come true, We have 

four of the new States and will soon, have others. All the new States 

are Republican. We havea Republican Congress—Honse and Senate 

a Republican President, aud Republican Supreme Court. We have 

coming up froni the South, as ke suggested, on account of this suppres- 
sion of the vote, many contests, 

One of his fears, however, of an indiscriminate seating of contestants 
has not been carried out. Thus far, so prudent, careful, diligent, and 
conscientious has this Congress been that out of seventeen contests nine 
only have been disposed of and of that number five contestants have 
‘been seated and four Democrats allowed to retain their seats. Indeed, 
àn only one case have they turned out a Democrat about which serious 
question could be raised, and even Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, 
whose seat was contested by John M. Clayton, who was murdered while 
making his contest, has been allowed to retain his seat. 

WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO? 

Let us reason together on this subject; let us reckon whither we are 
ees let us cast anchor and reflect; What are some of our troubles? 

us sée. 

Dr. Thomas Nelson Page, of Virginia, known the world over, and 
whom all Vi love, ‘admire, and respect, and a prominent Dem- 
ocrat, spoke thus within the last ten days in delivering the address 
before the societies of Richmond College: 

Tae hin Sore QUESTION. 


N N spal 


finally and plunge us 
nee that even the | termino. Tor itin the two 
varies irreconcilably, The North terms it simply -question of the 
Seil equality of all oltiaens before the law; the South denominates it the ques- 


tion of negro domination. More accurately, it should be termed the race ques- 
Whatever its proper title may be, upon its correct solution eee rog- 
W Qusheumlty, rr of the American peop -i 
QUIETUDE AT HOWE, 
We live in so much Sensible of 7 have became so 8 to tho condition 
apprehension, 


of that we are no „but rest content and calm, 
So rest a beneath masses of snow which have accumu- 
lated for years, and — as they appear upon the mountain sides above, 
rent Myria hme y warning, and by the breaking of a twig or the fall of a 

be tho resist less and destroyingavalanche. Arethere 


no signs of impending peril about us? They are not wanting. 
TIE WRITTEN LAW, 


Itis that the ere fully and frecly executed 
at the South in matters relating to the exercise of the elective , and I 
do not prac pen pera ce abe garg mac Rey esen ; itis rather a con- 


fession and avoidance. To the charge it ‘written law, when 


Mieke toe. law, founded on the instinct 


subv: „ wal 
of self-protection and self- 

Tf it be admitted that ee u to us that a condition 
‘exists which of any law? it not an injury to our 
people that occasion them in with the Jaw and 
«om pels them to assert the existence of a her duty? Can law be overridden 
‘without creating a spirit which override law; a spirit ready to constitute 
itself the judge of what shall and what shall not be considered law; a spirit 


Which eventually substitutes its will for law and confounds its interest with 


AETIA and is to be considered with due deliberation, for on 
i=} 7 9 depends. The first step to cure is ever comprehension 
the disease. When 3 . WaA deadly poison the pl 27 arae 
pa not treat the trouble with levity or indifference ; a con- 
dition and application of the rem iy alone can arrest iesolution, The first 
step therefore towards the pi r solution of our trouble is to secure a perfect 
comprehension of it. To do Pihla wo must Arst comprehend it ourselves, and 
then only can we hope to enlighten others. 

Obedience to law, willing and invariable submission to law, is one of the 
highest qualities of a nation and one of the chief promoters of national eleva- 
tion; antagonism to law, a spirit which rejects the restraints of law, retards 
national progress and may prove its destruction, 

MORAL SENSE, 

Can any fraud, evasion, or contrivance whatever be practiced or poe at 
without by so much impairing the the moral sense of a people as well as of an in- 
dividual? -Canany deflection whatsoever, no matter how inexorable the occa- 
sion, from the path ofabsolute rectitude be tolerated without inflicting an in- 
jury on that sense of justice and right which, allied to unflinching 3 
constitutes a nation’s virtue? Who will say that the moral sense of our peo 
now is as lofty as it was in the days when men voted with uplifted faces — — 
candidate of their choice? 

The press of a portion of the land is filled with charges of injuries to the ne- 

. The real injury isnot to him, butto the white. 

The physical peril is not more real than this which impends above our. moral 
force, but itis more apparent. The most obvious dan; eta the rapid 
which the African race is multiplying in the South. 
rate of increase can not be given until the ensuing census shall have been com- 
pleted, but the most careful estimates based on wide observation of careful ob- 
servers indicate a prodigious increase, Fifly years agoit was the arer ques- 
tion; twenty-five years ago it was the negro question; to-day it is the race 
question. 

THE SOLUTION, 

The solution of this problem is of more importance to us than tothe 
And its solution depends upon us, Whatever the means by which it shal be 
solved may be, however the political and social status of the negro may ‘be de- 
termined, as determined it 1 — ll be by the inevitable logic of events, we can not 

lve ourselves from bility which lies upon us to aid, 
and elevate him. We aay not admit him asa Jaw-giver, but we must uplift 
him as a man and a christian. We owe this duty to ourselves, to him, to pos- 
terity, to — abe prdi mse to God. We broughthim here underthe providence 
of God; TAN. here or hard by here; whether it shall be as an enemy or 
asa N az a h or as a man, depends not so much on himself as on us, 
KINDLY CONSIDERATION, 

He is entitled to kindness and consideration at our hands by virtue of the 
jong yena of kindly intercourse, by virtue of the patience be has exhibited, 
the fi er yy the affection be has in the past borne us, and most of all by 
virtue of the loyalty with which he has served us and, what was more, stood for 
us during those lone years of war when the men were at the front and an 
enemy was within our borders, when the women and children were left at 
home defenseless on the lone plantations. By virtue of all these he is entitled 
to our utmost kindness and our firmest friendship. In all that record of four 
years there is no single act of treachery or horror. Every cabin was a barrack, 
every servant a — -guard ready to defend his mistress. We owe them a 
debt; it is due that we should repay them with kindness, with consideration, 
with equity. 

ANOTHER CONDITION, 

As old oe who thought many things worse than African slavery, said on 
this subject long ago, There is another condition wanted: That vour relation 
tothe negroes in this thing called slavery (with such an emphasis upon the 
word) 1 ren anA fair, just, and according to the facts; fair, I say, Lot in the 
sight of 8 — and platforms, but of God Almighty, ‘the maker of both ne- 

sand hatis the one ground on which men can take theirstand. 
a the dong ran all human causes, and this cause'too, will come to be settled 
here,’ 

Let the South but take this ground and she must eventually triomph. On 
her doing so depend the perpetuation of Constitutional Government and the 
salvation of her people. 


Innumerable references of this sort might be given, but this will 
suffice. They speak for themselves; and what is admitted to be the 
situation we are in is nothing more than the natural outcome of a 
forced solid South, nothing more than is natural when everything is 
to be conducted on the race issue, 

PROSPERITY OF THE SOUTH. 


I appreciate that it is urged as another reason why this bill should 
not pass that the South is prosperous and that this measure may to 
some extent arrest that condition. I insist that it will notin the least 
check our prosperity; the facilitating of fair and honest elections can 
never hurt us. But are we p b 

That we have made hte se, gate since the devastation of war 
Was upon us no one will deny, and we are entitled to the admiration 
of the yone for what pA have done, and I trust will receive the sym- 
pathy of the struggle we are making. 

But we Piem and e; have accomplished much more but for the 
condition of which I complain. 

Our natural advantages are wonderfal, our location in every way de- 
pig our climate salubrious, and naught but our own folly can hurt 


Think for a moment of the folly of a policy which informs the world 
that we are constantly in fear of the overthrow of our civilization; that 
the negroes are about to take charge, and that society is about to be 
overturned; and to maintain the race-issue policy of the Democratic 
party this question has to be raised and considered seriously at every 
election, at least once a year and not unſrequently oftener, 

Can we ever expect real prosperity under this stateof affairs? Will 
strangers ever come into our midst and risk their fortunes and their 
lives? Will that class of outsiders that it is desirable to have come 
among us ever select a section where such n state of affairs exists as 
one desirable in which to live and raise their children? ‘Would we 
‘ever selectsuch a place in which tosettle? Tsay a thousand times, no. 
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The people who raise this issue are the South’s real enemies; the 
A belig abont this condition of affairsand who by apologizing 
involves us in putting our people in the 
attitude of pp e ees dishonest elections and condoning election crimes 
are our enemies, it matters not how sincere their motives may be. 
Our section is ene but slowly; many of our people, particu- 
larly the country people and farmers, are exceedingly poor, while the 
cities and mining districts are us and some of them on a 
boom. Real prosperity, I insist, will not come under the existing 
order of affairs. 
WHAT I5 THE REMEDY? 


1. We must abandon the race-issue in politics. 
Bad Must see that every man is guarantied his full rights under the 
W. 
3. Must have an honest ballot and a fair count. 
4. We must have free thought and speech, and no proscription for 
one’s political or religions opinions. Let one be as free as the other is, 
5. With these the solid South will end and real reconciliation will 


ow, Mr. Speaker, my time is about out. Ihave listened to speeches 
on that side of the Chamber with interest. I have been greatly inter- 
ested in the position New York City takes in regard to keeping up a 
solid South. I want to say toyou that New York 55 is a little more 
interested in this law than is the South. And ee here, my Demo- 
cratic brethren, let me remind you that you have out among your 
selves on this question. Your Northern members say it is intended 
for the large cities in the North, while the Southern members say it is 
intended for the South. I tell you it is intended for honest elections 
everywhere in this country. 
in conelusion, Mr. Speaker, I thank gentlemen on that side 
and on this for the kind references they have made to the South and 
to the State of Virginia. I listened to the beautiful close of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Covert], who pleaded for the protection of 
the property brought in our midst. To that I say Amen.“ But the 
Republicans want more. We have a country that God has blessed, 
perchance beyond its deserts. We have a country in which we have 
almost al sunshine. No cold and sterile climate besets us. Our 
land is interspersed with fertile valleys and lovely seas. Our mount- 
nins are laden with the precious treasures of the earth, and through 
them and by them flow magnificent rivers to bear their products on 
to the sea, and thither to the world. 
We welcome the peoples of all nations toour section, and donot merely 
ee 2 rotect what they bring, but to demonstrate that peace and 
er 2 in our midst, that we have no race wars or other 
=e and that within our borders freedom of speech, freedom of poli- 
tics, freedom of thought, and freedom of religion, a free ballot and a 
fair count, and absolute protection of person and property are assured. 
This done, the Sunny South will flourish and prosper and will in- 
deed be the garden-spot of the earth. 


Original-Package Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. DAVID B. CULBERSON, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 18, 1890. 


ere House ri pees! under consideration the bill (S. 308) to limit the effect ofthe 
of commerce between the several States and with foreign countries 
in certain cases— 


Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which has called forth the legislation, settles definitely 
and beyond all controversy that led liquors, ale, and beer are sub- 
jects of commerce i by the laws of Congress and the decision 
of the courts, and are not subject to the jurisdiction of the police powers 
of the States. 

It follows, from this condition of the law, that Congress has exclusive 
jurisdiction and power under the Constitution to regulate the commerce 
of these articles among the States, etc., and that the laws of the States 
that assume to te the traffic in intoxicating liquors within their 
respective limits that amount to a regulation of commerce or which 
interfere with or infringe upon the right of an importer to sell the arti- 
cle in the “original package” in which it was introduced into the 
States are null and void. 


THE EFFECT OF THE DECISION. 
The States had supposed from the a of the Government, 

until this judgment was rendered, the regulation of the sale of 

distilled spirits within their 8 limits was within the jurisdic- 


tion of their police or reserved powers, and such condition of the law 
had been confirmed from time to time by decisions of the courts and 
commentators upon constitutional law. 

In pursuance, Mr. Speaker, of this su 
States has legislated in some way to 
liquors within their own territory. A few of the States have, by con- 
stitutional provisions, prohibited the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors within the limits of their territory, while perhaps all of the 
other States have enacted laws establishing a license system that sub- 
jects this traffic to official supervision, thus limiting and regulating the 
traffic as far as they deem practicable, and at the same time deriving 
therefrom a valuable revenue. 

As in some degree illustrating the law upon this subject as ae 
nized by the courts and understood by the people for many 
desire to read to the House the short but learned and comp pees 
opinion of Mr. Justice Grier in the celebrated license cases, deter- 
mined a great while ago by the Supreme Court: 

Mr. Justice Grier: 


I concur with my brethren in affirming the judgment in this and the preced- 
5 subject, 2 — 14 somewhat from those 


length. occasion, however, to remar! 

FVV am not disposed to evade, 
is whether the States have a right to probibit the sale and consumption of an 

article of commerce which they believe to be pernicious in its effects and the 
cause of disease, pauperism, and crime. I do not consider the question of the 
exclusiveness of the power of —— to commerce as 
connected with the decision of this 

It has been 

merely munici 


lice, are notsurrendered by the 
nited States; and that 3 in relation to 
State is complete, unqualified, conclusive.” Without attem 
what are the peculiar subjects or pong ano of this power, it may safely be — 
that every law for the restraint and punishment of crime, for the area 
of the public peace, health, and morals, must come within this 
As asna ofl ation they are from their very . apt — 
a lie at foundation of social existence; for the Pe protedion 
of life and iberty, „and necessarily compel all Jaws on 2 
portance, which wane only to property convenience, or mores to . rae! owt 
say come in conflict or collision. ws popu Li suprema lex, 
the right to control these subjects be 3 —— and exclu- 
sive’ in the State Legislatures, no regulations of secondary importance can su- 
persede or restrain their operations on any ground of cote 'e or suprem- 
acy. The exigencies of the social compact require that such laws be executed 


It is for this reason that quarantine laws which 
pel dee oom yr tions to — —— smp w control. a myer! 

borty of the passen; operate on the which ustrumen 
commerce, and its 5 — suk eee, the agents 3 They seize the 
infected cargo and cast it overboard. Thesoldier and sailor, 8 in the 
service of the bi my teri arrested, imprisoned, and Lagrer for their of- 
fenses against soci Paupers and con are refused admission into tlie 


before and above all others. 
tect the public health com- 
restrain the 


country. All these 13 iei are done, not from any power which the States as- 


sume to regulate commerce or to interfere with the regulations of com! N N 

but because gp laws for the preservation of health, prevention of crime, 

protection of the public welfare must of necessity havefull and free — 

according to the Sig a Sayer requires their interference. 

It is not necessary for the sake of justifying the State 

consideration to array the ing statistics of mi A ogy, a irea and crime 

which have their origin in the use or abuse of — . 9 
to the correction of these 


purpose are within the scope of ‘that authorit: 
ofl lation as between the Statesand th 

its sphere and adapa rapari 
United States from 


consumption 
gainer a thousand-fold in the health, wealth, and happiness 
Howard's Reports, pages 631, 632.) 


It will be observed, Mr. Speaker, that this learned judge, and such 


was the effect of the decision of the court, held that the exclusiveness 


of the power of Congress to regulate commerce among the States, etc., 
was not necessarily involved in a contention between a municipal or 
internal police regulation of the States and the power of Congress to 
regulate commerce; that the powers which relate to merely m 
orpoliceregulations had not been surrendered by the States or restrained 
in any d by the Constitution of the United States; and that it 
Mona that the authority of the States was complete, unqualified, and 
exclasive. 

Without attempting to define the subjects or fix a limit to the juris- 
diction of the police power of the States, it was y affirmed that 
every law for the restraint and punishment of crime, 7 — the preser- 
vation of the public peace, health, and morals was embraced by 
that jurisdiction. These great subjects of legislation were declared to 
be of primary importance, lying at the very foundation of social ex- 
istence, and before which all laws that relate only to pro 
venience, or luxury ’’ recede when they come in conflict or co! 

The restrictive legislation, police or municipal 5 of the 
States in respect of the traffic in intoxicating liquors is not based 1 
any supposed power in the States to regulate commeres or to in 
with ations of commerce, but they are grounded upon the inher- 
ent and inalienable right of the States to preserve health, prevent 
crime, and protect the public welfare. 

This doctrine has been overturned by the recent decision of the court, 
and all such laws of the States, enacted for the ae stated, which 
prevent, hinder, or limit the right of an importer to sell distilled liquors 
in the original packages in which they may have been introduced into 


; 
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a State, are nullified and made void by the operation of the judgment 
of the court. . 

As a proximate result importers, claiming to be protected by the law, 
are selling intoxicating liquors in original packages in some, if not all, 
of the States in despite and in defiance of the laws of such States, which 
forbid their sale or which require a license to be obtained before such 
articles are offered for sale. 

The evil effects of the unregulated and unfettered trafic in intox- 
icating liquors to this extent and deprivation of the accustomed revenue 
from this traffic are made possible and common to all the States. 

I desire to call the attention of the House to the following extract, 
taken from the dissenting opinion made in this casein behalf of three 
of the justices, and delivered by Mr. Justice Gray. 

The learned judge said: 

If the statutes of a State, restricting or probibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors within its territory, are to be held inoperative and void as applied to 
liquors sent or brought from another State and sold by the importer in what 
are called original packages, the consequence must be an inhabitant of 
any State may, under the pretext of interstate commerce, and without license 
or supervision of any public authority, carry, orsend into, and sell in any or 
all of the other States of the Union intoxicating liquors of whatever description, 
in cases or kegs, or even in single tles or despite any legislation of 
those States on the subject, and although his own State should be the only one 
which had not ena similar laws. It would require positive and explicit 


legislation on the of Congress to convince us that it contemplated or in- 
tended such a nee 


This is an extraordinary and deplorable condition, and Congress is 
appealed to from all quarters to apply some remedy to the grievous 
mischiefs and local disorders wrought by this unfortunate opinion. I 
have read this extract, Mr, Speaker, to show that I have not misstated 
the scope of the effect of the judgment of the court, and for the addi- 
tional purpose of showing that the consequences of the judgment were 
considered and contemplated by the court. 

So far as I am informed, the opinion is universally entertained that 
each State, by the proper and reasonable exercise of its police or re- 
served powers, should be permitted to determine for itself the manner 
in which the traffic in intoxicating liquors should be conducted within 
its own territory, and that the Congress of the United States should 
have no control over it. 

It is, therefore, desirable that the former condition of the law on this 
subject should be restored. 

The grave and important inquiry which Congress is now called upon 
to make is how that object may be attained without exceeding its au- 
thority, or rather whether it can be attained by Congressional legisla- 
tion without doing violence to the Constitution. 

Before proceeding to discuss the authority or the power of Congress 
over the subject, I desire to say that I have not the slightest doubt 
that the Supreme Court itself will in due time, uninfluenced by Con- 
gressional legislation, modify its rulings or correct the abuses which 
seem to be covered and protected by its decision. 

In this way, often followed by the courts, the original status or con- 
dition of the law might be restored; or, failing in that, the States may 
be relieved from restraint and interference in the exercise of their po- 
lice powers by retail liquor-dealers under the guise and device of im- 
porters vending ‘‘ original packages. 

There would be, I am sure, Mr. Speaker, no great sacrifice of opinion 
required of the members of the court to bring about this desirable and 
becoming result, as it is difficult to ive how the States can be de- 
prived of a reserved power absolutely essential to the protection of its 
population against the evils of unlicensed and unregulated traffic in 
distilled liquors. 

Under our system of government there is no other power adequate 
to that purpose, 

If, however, this decision shall ripen into a fixed and accepted inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, it will be the duty of Congress to address 
itself earnestly to an inquiry into its authority and power to arrest, in 
whole or part, the operation of the judgment of the court. 

The influences now being exerted upon Congress to provide some re- 
lief against the exasperating evils resulting from the condition of the 
law are so exacting and commanding that the Constitution is in danger 
of greater violence from Congress in the effort to arrest the evils than 
was inflicted upon it by the judgment of the court. 

The most serious results of the decision in this case flow from the 
facility, claimed to be authorized by it, with which an importer may 
set at defiance the license laws of the State by so constructing the 
“original as to enable him to retail intoxicating liquors. 
It is the unregulated, unlicensed retail dealing in ardent spirits by 
means of'so-ealled original which has produced such universal 
remonstrance against the operation of the judgment. 

It can scarcely be true, Mr. Speaker, that importers may, under this 
decision, pervert the obvious meaning of interstate commerce, over- 
turn the established usages and customs of commercial intercourse by 
the use of non-commercial original packages, so shaped and constructed 
as to enable them to on aretail tradein liquors despite the license 
laws of the State, and to the utter destruction of the revenues derived 
from that source. 

The right secured to the importer to sel] intoxicating liquors in the 
original packages in which they may be introduced intoa State would 
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not carry with it the means of destroying the license system of the 
States if importations were regulated and restricted to commercial - 
ages after the manner of importations from foreign nations. A icial 
interpretation of what is meant by an orginal ale geg within the 
meaning of interstate commerce, might effectually destroy original- 
package saloons, which are now being conducted under a device“ 
unworthy the protection of State or Federal laws. 

But if Congress can not await the correction of these disorders by the 
courts, why may not its prea and authority over the subject of com- 
merce among the States be exerted in a proper and lawful way by pre- 
scribing a rule or regulation by which to govern and te the com- 
merce of intoxicating liquors among the States? The Supreme Court 
holds that the powerof Congress is exclusive, and without words of lim- 
itation. A rule or regulation of commerce in these articles, defining 
what a commercial original package may consist of, in view of the 
license laws of the States, enacted in the exercise of their police or re- 
served powers, would effectually destroy the most serious evil which 
has resulted from the decision of the court. Sucha rule or regulation 
would be uniform throughout the United States, would not be a harsh 
or unjust exertion of power of Congress, and would enable the 
States to exercise their police powers over this subject-matter of com- 
merce, 

Itis claimed, however, that the Supreme Court has invited Congress 
to restore the former (supposed) condition of the law by placing this 
subject-matter of commerce under the jurisdiction of the police or re- 
served powers of the States by Congressional legislation, and the fol- 
lowing remarkable expressions of the court are relied upon to support 
the proposition: > 

And while by virtue of its jurisdiction over persons and property within its 
pe eg eg Ty hooey A E 
matter which has been co’ arsinalveiy Ea Con by the Constitution 


is not within the jurisdiction of the police power of the State, unless placed 
there by Con nal legislation. 


And again the court declares that— 


The conclusion follows that asthe grant of the- pomar to regulate commerce 
among the States, so far as one system is uired, is exclusive, the States can 
not exercise that power without the assent of Congress, 


The Senate bill, as well as the substitute 8 by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, rests on these remarkable and inapt utterances of 
the court while delivering the opinion on the questions presented by 
the record of the case before it. 

The Senate bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors 
or liquids transported into any State or Territory or remaining t for use, 
consumption, sale, or storage therein, shall, upon arrival in such State or Terri- 
tory, be sub; to the operation and effect of Jaws of such State or Territory 
enacted in the exercise of its police to the same extent and in the same 
manner as aoe ee liquids or aori ad been produced in such State or 
8 and 1 not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced 
therein in original packages or otherwise. 

It will be observed that this proposition would apply the laws of 
a State already enacted, or such as might hereafter be enacted in the 
exercise of its police powers, to all fermented, distilled, or other intoxi- 
cating liquors transported into such State or remaining therein for use, 
consumption, sale, or storage therein. 

This is a proposition reed to turn over to the States the entire and 
complete power to te the commerce among the States, etc., as to 
this subject-matter of commerce. Each State $ to be invested with 
power to regulate the commerce of this article between itself and all 
other States. 

Where does the power to regulate the commerce of these articles 
among the States now reside? The Supreme Court, in the decision re- 
ferred to, holds that Congress has the exclusive power to regulate the 
commerce of these articles among the States, ete. If this in ta- 
tion of the Constitution is correct, how can Congress be div of a 
power exclusively vested in it by the Constitution? There is but one 
mode provided, and that is by an amendment to the Constitution. 

The laws of the State to which these articles of commerce are to be 
subjected, if the Senate bill becomes the law, have been declared un- 
constitutional and void by the decision of the court, so fnr as they in- 
terfere with the right of an importer to sell intoxicating liquors in 
original packages. 

The Senate bill provides that the laws of the States to which this 
commerce must be subjected shall have been enacted by the several 
States in the exercise of their police powers respectively. Yet the 
court decides that this commerce is not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the police powers of the States. 

If the States, as the court decides, did not reserve this power; if no 
such poke power was reserved by the States when the Constitution 
was adopted; if the States conveyed, delegated, or vested this great and 
essential power to protect and shield its population from the evils of 
unlicensed freedom in the sale of ardent spirits, how can Congress re- 
convey or delegate it to the States? I do not understand how or by 
what authority can assent to the exercise of a power by the 
States which was confided exclusively to it by the Constitution. nor do 
I understand where gets the power to place by Con 
sional legislation“ a subject-matter of commerce under the jurisdiction 
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of the police power of the States which has been placed by the Consti- 
tution exclusively under the jurisdiction of Congress. 2 
No one, Mr. Speaker, seems bold enough to admit, in advocacy of the 
Senate bill, that the Senate proposition amounts toa delegation of power 
by Congress, the exclusive custodian of the power, to the States who 
parted with it upon the adoption of the Constitution, but they seek to 
evade the obvious and inevitable effect of the 2 the as- 
sumption that Congress for the time being adopts the laws of the sev- 
eral States as a regulation or regulations by which the commercein this 
article among the States may be governed. This would not be in any 
proper sense a regulation of commerce prescribed by Congress, but it 
would be an exercise of power belonging to Congress by the States by 
the permission of Congress. 

The object ot Congressional regulation of commerce among the States 
was to secure one system” applicable to all the States. 

Can the object of the framers of the Constitution be attained by al- 
lowing the States, with the ‘‘ assent of Congress,” to exercise the power? 
Instead of having one system,” we shall have as many systems as 
there may be States, The laws and regulations prescribed by the States 
would be as various asthe characteristics of their population and wholly 
wanting in uniformity, The Senate bill, Mr. Speaker, rests on the 
false theory that the States must rely upon Congress for the grant of 
the great and essential police power to regulate and control the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors within their own territory as each of them may 

-deem best. 

Instead of Congress being the grantee of powers from the States, it 
assumes to become a grantor of power. The old rule is reversed; the 
ereature becomes the creator. 

For one, Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling to vote for a measure which 
makes the great State that I have the honor to represent in parta 
mendicant at the footstool of Federal power for the permission of Con- 
gress to exercise a police power never delegated to Congress and which 
was reserved by the States as essential to the welfare of their popu- 
lation. 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, that this proposition is a concession to State 
rights, and therefore a Democrat ought to accept it with thanks and 
alacrity. 

The fundamental principle of the Democratic party, as I understand 
it, is to preserve the boundary between State and Federal authority 
as fixed by the Constitution. 

It the States have parted with this great police power, as the court 
decides, what right has Congress to reccnvey the power to them? If 
Congress can delegate this power to the States, why may not Con- 
grees di of other powers in the same way? 

Iam aware, Mr. Speaker, that the opinion prevails that inasmuch 
as this police power has been erroneously drawn from the jurisdiction 
of the States, the effect of this measure will be to restore the power and 
no harm will be done by acceptingit. This is called practical politics, 

Gentlemen do not pause to consider that power wrongfully dele- 
gated may be resumed at any time; nor do they apparently appreciate 
the fact that, having assented as representatives of the States to the 
false doctrine that the States must exercise this police power with the 
permission of Congress, it will be difficult to reject such conditions as 
Congress may iinpose hereafter upon the exercise of the right. 

Such arguments and suggestions assume that Congress will stultiſy 
itself by an attempt, direct or indirect, to reverse the theory of the Gov- 
ernment by granting a power, or the right to exercise a power, to the 
States by an act of Congress for the purpose of correcting or avoiding 
an erroneous ruling of the Supreme Court made possible by overrul- 
ing its own decisions, 

I do not think it will. The substitute for the Senate bill submitted 
by the Committee on the Judiciary reads as follows: 

That whenever any article of commerce is imported into any State from any 
other State, Territory, or foreign nation, and there held or offered for sale, the 
same shal! then be subject to the laws of such State: Provided, That no dis- 
crimination shall be made by any State in favor of its citizens against those of 
other States or Territories in respect to the sale of any article of commerce, nor 
in favor of its own products inst those of like character produced in other 
States or Territories; nor shall the transportation of commerce through any 
3 3 except in the necessary enforcement of the health laws of 

u e 

It willbeobserved thatby the terms ofthis proposition it is proposed 
to confer power npon each State in the Union to regulate the commerce 
between it and all the other States and Territories, and foreign nations 
as well. Whatever product, being a legitimate article of commerce, 
is imported from one State into another, or from a foreign nation, for 
sale, is subjected to the local laws of such State, whether such laws 
are enacted in the exercise of the police powers of the State or not, or 
whether the subject-matter of the import contains any element, con- 
stituent, or ingredient which demands official supervision in the ex- 
ercise of police power. 

The proviso is simply declaratory of existing law, which is that no 
State shall discriminate in favor of its own products against those of 
like character produced in other States or Territories. In all other 
cases full power is given each State by the terms of the substitute to 
discriminate against the products of every other State, or to forbid their 
importation or sale altogether for the purpose of destroying competition 
with their own products, or for any other purpose. Lard compounds 


would be expelled from every State in which pure lard is manufactured, 
because they are not products of like character and would not fall 
within the exception. There might be many other illustrations given 
of the injustice and wrong which would result from the operation of 
such a law. 

Mr. Speaker, if this substitute should become the law we might as 
well strike trom the Constitution the commercial clause altogether. 
There will be no further use for it. Commercial chaos, as it existed 
during the Confederation, would return to blight the great commercial 
presperity of the country. , 

The absolute necessity for well regulated freedom of commerce among 
the States was the great moving, overshadowing cause of the adoption 
of the Constitution. The grandenr of the unsurpassed commercial 
greatness of the United States rests upon the freedom of commerce 
among the States. 

It has inspired the genius and aroused the industry of our people. 
It has made us a nation of traders and fastened our family of States 
together with cords of business, friendship, and rivalry. Let Congress 
abdicate the power to regulate commerce and commit the vast commer- 
cial interest of this country to the caprice and greed of State regula- 
tion, and the splendid fabric of our commercial greatness will topple 
to its fall. 

I can not, Mr. Speaker, better illustrate and present the results which 
will follow the enactment of such a law as is proposed by this substi- 
tute than by quoting the following from an opinion delivered by Mr. 
Justice Matthews: 

Can it be supposed that by ae any express declaration on the subject 
Congress has intended to submit to the several States the decision of the ques- 
tion in each locality of what shall and what shall not be articles of traffic in the 
interstate commerce of the country? If so, it has leit to each State, according 
to its own caprice and arbitrary will, to discriminate for or against every article 
grown, produced, manufactured, or sold in any State and so t to be intro- 
duced as an article of commerce into any other. If the State of Iowa may pro- 
hibit the importation of intoxicating liquors from all other it may also 
include tobacco, or any other article the use or abuse of which deem 
deleterious. It may not choose, even, to be | debater by considerations grow- 
ing out of the health, comfort, or peace of the community, Its policy may be 
directed to other ends, it may choose to establish a system directed to the pro- 
motion and benefit of its own agriculture, manufactures, or arts of any descrip- 
tion, and prevent the introduction and sale within its limits of any or of all 
articles that it may select as coming into competition with those which it seeks 
to protect. The police power of the State would extend to such cases as well 
as to those in which it was sought to legislate in behalf of the health, 
and morals of the people. In view of the commercia! anarchy and confusion 
that would result from the diverse exertions of power by the several States of 
the Union, it can not be supposed that the Constitution or Con; have in- 
sendoa, pris pan the freedom of commercial intercourse among the people of the 
several States, 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, it would be far better and wiser to mark the 
boundary between the police powers of the Statesand the Federal power 
to regulate commerce by a proposition to amend the Constitution than 
wound and mangle it by temporary statutory make-shiits, which the 
Supreme Court must hold to be unconstitutional. 


The Tariff—Sugar Duty. 
SPEECH 


WILLIAM W. MORROW, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. MORROW said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the report of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
submitted to the House explanatory of the provisions of the bill now 
under discussion, we find the following statement: 

We are advised from the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the ordinary revenues of the Government, actual and estimated, for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1890, will be £385,000,000 and that the expenditures for 
the same period, actual and estimated, will be $293,000,000, leaving a surplus of 

000.000, The estimated amount required for the sinking fund will be $48,- 
321,116.99, leaving an estimated net surplus of $43,678,883.01, 

This estimate, it will be observed, is for the year ending June 30, 
1890. For the yearending June 30, 1891, the committee submit the 
following estimate: 

The excess of revenues over expenses estimated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1891, we are advised from the same source, will amount to $43,500,522. 
which, with the amount of cash now on hand and available, reaching nearty $90- 
000,000, the committee believe will justify a reduction of the revenue in the sum 
contemplated by this bill. 

That is to say, the estimated surplus for two years is about $90,000, 000, 
oran average of say $45,000,000perannum. This estimate is based upon 
the present rate of expenditures and does not take into consideration 
any probable increase tor pensions, postal service, fortifications and de- 
fenses, or naval construction. It assumes that the expenditures for the 
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current year and for the year ending June 30, 1891, will continue sub- 
stantially as ascertained for the year 1889, as follows: 


. Caiev en sewe bi ede sae aan 293, 000, 000. 00 
Total estimated expenditures for the year 1891 292, 271, 404. 70 
The actual and estimated expenditures for the year 1890 are 


at $13,000,000 in round numbers in excess of the expenditures for the 
year 1889, and for the year 1891 there is an estimated reduction of 
itures of nearly $1,000,000 from the year 1890. From these 
premises the committee proceed to discuss the provisions of the bill and 
arrive at the following conclusion: 
Your committee conclude, therefore, that the proposed bill, if enacted into 
law, will certainly reduce the revenue from ‘im at least $60,996,536, and 
Breen Frada and from the internal revenue $10,327,878, or in the aggregate 


My colleague [Mr. McKenna] has just explained that he does not 
approve of that provision of the bill which places sugar on the free-list, 
and he bases his objection with great force on the ground that it vio- 
lates in a most flagrant manner the beneficent principle of protection 
to home industry. It seems to me that his argument is unanswerable. 
He has, however, proposed a reduction of about 33 per cent. of the rate 
of duty so that the duty may conform substantially in the ad valorem 
equivalent to the rate of duty proposed to be levied on other imported 
articles coming in competition with home products. I am in favor of 
this amendment, believing that it is a fair and reasonable reduction of 
the rate, while at the same time it preserves the principle of protection 
for which we are contending as our guide in the revision of the tariff. 
We should not only retain a reasonable protection for the benefit of the 
sugar-cane product of Louisiana, but also for the benefit of the beet- 

industry now being successfully developed in the Western States 

on the Pacific coast. In my judgment, under proper encourage- 

ment in the way of protection ali the sugar required in the United 
States would in the near future be our owa praduch, 

I am also in favor of the amendment opposed to placing sugar 
on the free-list, because I do not think the Government can spare all 
of the present revenue derived from the duty on that article. 

But the bill goes further than merely placing sugar on the free- 
list. It proposes to pay a bounty out of the Treasury of 2 cents per 
pound on all sugar of a ed grade made from cane, beets, or 
sorghum produced in the United States. The Government is therefore 
to be deprived not only of all the revenues derived from the duty on 
imported raw sugar, but the expenditures are. to be increased by the 
amount required to pay a bounty on all the sugar produced in this 
country. we afford to do this? Let us see what the effect will 
be. I find by reference to the statistical abstract for the year 1889 
that during last year 2,762,302,967 pounds of sugar were imported at 
an average duty of 2.3 cents per pound, making the total amount of 
duty collected $54,896, 437. 38. 

I find, further, that the sugar uced from cane in Louisiana last 
year amounted to 377,933,124 pounds. To pay the bounty of 2 cents 
per pound on this production would require the payment out of the Treas- 
ury of the sum of $7,558,662.48. In other States the sugar produced 
from cane amounted to 20, 229, 440 pounds, which at 2 cents per pound 
would require the payment of $404,588.80. In California the sugar 
produced from beets amounted to 5,600,000 pounds, which at 2 cents 
per pound would require the payment of $112,000. The product of 
sugar from sorghum amounted to 1,500,000 pounds, which at 2 cents 
per pound would require the payment of $30,000. The total cost to 
the Treasury of free foreign sugar with a bounty of 2 cents per pound 
for the home product may be tabulated as follows on the returns for 
the year 1889: 


Duties on sugarimported during the year ending June 
30, 1889, 2,762,202,967 pounds, at an average spe- 


cific rate of duty of 2.03 cents per pound $54, 896, 437. 38 
Sugar produced in Louisiana during the year ending 

: 30, 1889, 377,933,124 pounds, at 2 cents 

Lata Ls alee Reo ae ere ny tapes ery Ene ae 7, 558, 662. 48 
Sugar produced in other States, 20,229,440 pounds, 

MN 404, 588. 80 
Beet sugar produced in California, 5,600,000 pounds, 

r e. 112, 000. 00 


A Rach e E E bse ee Coen c ee 30, 000. 00 
DOle a ESR A AER E A 63, 001, 688. 66 

The bounty on the sugar product of 1889 would be as follows: 
Domestic cane product-.._.--------..-.------..-. $7, 963, 251. 28 
Domestic beet product «„ 112, 000. 00 
Domestic sorghum product 30, 000. 00 


8, 105, 251. 28 


The sugar schedule of this bill would, therefore, cost the Treasury, 
in round numbers, $55,000,000 in deduction of revenue and $8,000, - 


000 in bounty, or a total of $63,000,000. Let us see what effect it 
wonld have had on the revenues for 1889: 
The total ordinary revenues of the Government from 

all sources for the year 1889 were . $387, 050, 058. 84 
If we deduct the amount of revenue received from 


TTT. TAT 54, 896, 437. 38 
We have a balance of -«---. 332, 153, 621. 46 


The total ordinary expenditures of the Government 

for the year 1889, including the purchase of bonds 

for the sinking fund, were 329, 579, 929. 25 
If we add to this sum the amount that would have 

been required to pay the 2 cents per pound bounty 


8s . Ä E 8, 105, 251. 28 
We would have a total expenditure ogg 337, 685, 180. 53 
Deduct the receipts as abo te 332, 153, 621. 46 
Leaving a deficiency o- 55, 531, 559. 07 


To this sum must be added the amount of the defi- 
eciency appropriation bills passed at this session for 
meer T 24, 708, 777. 49 


Making a total deficiency o. 30, 230, 336. 56 

This would have been the state of the account had the provisions of ` 
this bill relating to sugar been in force during the year 1889. We would 
have had a deficiency of a little over $30,000,000. The reply to this 
claim would be that in the expenditures for the year 1889 is the sum 
of $47,583,313.65, expended for the purchase of bonds for the sinking 
fund and for the redemption of notes and fractional currency; tbat this 
expenditure was made because of a surplus in the Treasury, but would 
not håve been made bad the receipts been reduced as in this 
bill. This is true, and disposes of the possible actual deficiency that 
might have occurred under this bill in the year 1889, but this method 
of avoiding a deficiency would be satisfactory only to those who deem 
it advisable to suspend the purchase of bonds for the sinking fund, and 
lam not one of those. I think we should continue to provide for the 
payment of the public debt. We should discharge every obligation at 
maturity, and if the national-bank system must be continued let it be 
upon some other basis than the public debt for its security. 

But when we turn to the years 1890 and 1891 and succeeding years, 
and examine the probable receipts and expenditures for those years, 
we are confronted with an increase of ex itures that can not be 
avoided or suspended. We are pledged to additional pension legisla- 
tion. What amount of money will be required to meet the demands 
of snch legislation can not now be determ , but it will not be less 
than $30,000,000 for next year, with an increase for several years to 
come. We must meet our obligations to the veterans of the war fairly 
and honorably, and we must not reduce the revenue to such an extent 
as tó cause us to hesitate in that direction. We must pay the national 
debt, provide for fortifications and defenses, and continue the construc- 
tion of anavy. Weshould improve our riversand harbors for the bene- 
fit of our commerce, increase our postal servic e, and extend aid to the 
shipping industry, that our products may be carried on American ships 
to every quarter of the globe. 

The Committee on Appropriations has been proceeding with great care 
and economy in providing for the necessary ex of the Government 
for the year 1891. We have reported a number of bills which are in no 
way extravagant, but, on the contrary, they carry every possible safe- 

ard against waste and every needless expenditure. Some of these 
fills have passed both Houses; some have passed this House only; 
others have only been reported from the committee, and three bills, 
the agricultural, Indian, and sundry civil, have not been reported. 
But we have proceeded far enough with the business of providing for 
the expenses of the Government for next year to discover that the ex- 
penditures are going to be largely increased. Seven of the appropria- 
tion bills, namely, District of Columbia, fortification, Navy, pension, 
Post-Office, river and harbor, and deficiency (1889), increase the expend- 
iture of the Government $55, 492,763.40 over the current year. 

Four bills, namely, Army, diplomatic and consular, legislative, etc., 
and Military Academy, reduce the expenditures in the sum of $1,118,- 
103,58. The net increase is $54,374,659.82 over the present year, and 
arises mainly in the river and harbor bill, where the increase is $21,- 
000,000, and the pension bill, where it is nearly $17,000,000. There is 
also an increase in the Post-Office appropriation bill of $5,000,000, and 
in the fortification bill an increase of $3,000,000. I append a state- 
ment of the appropriation bills for the year 1890-91 as far as they have 

compared with appropriation acts of 188990. 

From this statement it will be seen that the present ascertained 
ordinary expenses of the Government for the year 1891 will be at 
least $50,000,000 in excess of what they were for the years 1889 and 
1890. It must be remembered, furthermore, that this increase does 
not take into account any additional pension legislation. If we ex- 


tend the pension laws so as to increase the number of those entitled to 
receive pensions or if we increase the expenditures to pensioners on 
any account we must add such ee ined ex- 

on for fortifica- 


cess of $50,000,000. If we make any additional pro 
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tions and ae anincrease in the postal aexvice, or for the construc- 
5 such increased appropriation to this sum 
„000, 000. 

But whether we do or not we know now that we will require the 
amount ofthe sugar duties or nearly so much to meet our existing obliga- 
tions. And it seems to me to be the part of wisdom to withhold sugar 
from the free-list for the present and try the effect of a reduction of 33 
per cent. without a u, In doing this we protect the Treasury and 
retain a measure of protection for one of the most important and prom- 
ising industries of the country, Let us be just to all classes and, 
treating the responsibilities of the Government with a fair and honor- 
able consideration, leaye the wisdom of our action to the judgment of 


the people. 


Mr. HEARD. saben Cae iakon off sugar will it not have to be 
placed on something else 
Mr. MORROW. There i is no question about that in my mind. As I 
have already shown, the revenue is required to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government as now ascertained. If you remove the duty 
it will be necessary to place the burden (if sodesignated) somewhere else. 
The Government requires for its support about $400,000,000 per an- 
num. ‘The sugar duty supplies about $55,000,000 of this sum. The 
revenue must be obtained from some source. The duty on sugar has 
always been primarily a revenue duty. It is collected cheaply and 
effectively, and in my judgment it would be unwise ſor us to attempt 
at kor time to procure this amount of revenue elsewhere. [Ap- 
planse, 


Appropriation bills for the year 189091, as far as they hare progressed, compared with appropriation acts of 188990. 


| — Appropriation bills for the year 1890-1, as acted upon up to May 20, 1890. 


Reported to | Passed the 


the Senate. | 


| 
` Increase over (Decrease, less 
Sonate. Law 1590-91. 1885 0. han 1888. 90. Net increase. 


—— 22.28 2.5 saa 
1, 980, 025. 00 925.00 

District of Columbia 5. 682, 400. 91 934.15 
on 1,233, 594.00 678.60 

Indian 8, 077. 453, 30 — 
ve, te ... 20, 843, 615. 81 326.75 

202, 766.69 996.00 

S —— 2.2. 810. 27 33. 53 
Pension. ......... 81. 758. 700. 00 461.00 


Post-oflice ... = 
River and harbor . * 
Sundry civil.. 


È 


Ha = 492, 763. free — 659.52 


Fo river and harbor bill passed for 188980 


Federal Election Law. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM MUTCHLER. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 30, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045;to amend and sup- 
plement the election laws of the United States, etc.— 

Mr. MUTCHLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from New York [Mr. RAINES] who 
has just taken his seat, Fike all others who have preceded him in ad vo- 
cating the passage of this bill, has to give reasons why the bill 
should become a law, but has failed to show and has not undertaken 
to show by what power Congress can enact so revolutionary a measure. 
It is claimed by the committee that the bill that the necessary 
power is to be found in section 4, Article I, of the Federal Constitution, 
which is as follows: 


and manner of holdi lections shall be ineach 
Btate — thereof; but r a ———— 
Se aad ——— j ——— Senators. 


Prior to r e act of 1871, elections for members of Con- 
gress were held at different times, Some States elected in August, 

FER in September and October, and others in November, but sincethe 
passage of that act all elections for members of Congress are held on 
the same day, in November. In 1872 Congress provided by law that 
the manner of holding elections should be by ballot. Elections 
membefs of Congress were not uniformly by ballot prior to that time. 

Now, I submit that when Congress passed these laws it exhausted 
its power under the provision of the Constitution Ihave cited. It has 
never been claimed that Congress had any other power over elections 
of Congressmen than it has heretofore exercised, nor that the erto 
prescribe the manner of holding elections included the right to select 
the officers to conduct the elections. ‘The Legislatures ofall the States 
in the Union, in obedience to the Federal Constitution, have prescribed 
the manner for holding elections for Representatives in Congress. That 
manner is by ballot, and this bill does not alterit. What it does do 
or will do if enacted into a law is to place the elections 8 
under the absolute management of Federal officers, appointed = 
eral authorities, who shall be the sole judges of the qualifica 


of | naturalization. 


+ Deficiency bill for current year. 


voters and whose returns are to be accepted to the exclusion of those 
made by the State officers. There is no such power given to Congress 
by our Constitution. 

Now, let us examine this bill briefly and see what it is. In the first 
place an officer, who is called a chief sn: aero eae Oi 
pointed in each judicial district of the United States by the j gnaga o 
the circuit court of such district. This officer te ta oe tae the 
United States court commissioners, now in office, and is required upon 
petition of one hundred citizens of any city or town having a popula- 
tion of 20,000 inhabitants, or of one hundred citizens of any Congres- 
sional district, or fifty citizens of any county or 

t, and certify to such circuit courts lists 


g 


ing precinct, and as two are always to be of the same poli 
it is fair to presume that in nearly every instance the two will be Re- 


making eee must be ier In the language of the bill, reg- 
istration and naturalization of voters, as well as the election, 1 
be guarded, scrutinized, and supervised them. When required to 
do so by their chief or boss, as he should be 
and towns having 20,000 inhabitants and upward, e 
a list of all persons naturalized in any State court, showing the date 
of their naturalization, their residence, place of nativity, and the names 
and residence of their witnesses, and for this purpose they are to have 
access at all times to and the right to examine all applications for 
These lists are to be sent to the chief supervisor, for 
what purpose the bill does not state, but it is to be ed that 
this is to be done to assist the local organizations of Republican 
party in their canvasses of voters. On the day of the election 
these agents of the chief inspector are to be in the room where the elec- 
tion is held and there keep a tally of the votes polled. They are re- 
quired tomake a return to him which they may supplement with any 
statement with respect to these elections ny may see fit to make. 
These returns and statements, not made er oath, are sent to the 
chief supervisor, who makes up a return to a board of e e - 
sisting of three persons appointed by the circuit judge, and 

makes out a return which issent to the Clerk of this House, who must 
receive it and place the name of the person certified to be elected upon 
the roll. The certificate of the State authorities, unless it conforms 
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with that of this board of canvassers, must be disregarded by the Clerk 
of the House under pain of fine and imprisonment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is evident to the mind of every intelligent 
man who has studied the provisions of this bill that it is a well con- 
cocted scheme by which the Republican party hope to retain the con- 
trol of this House. It is not the work of the amiable gentleman whose 
name is linked with it. It became painiully evident while he was 
attempting to explain it that he was not the author of it. Oh, no; it 
is not possible that a gentleman whose only profession is that of liter- 
ature and whose moral instincts and high mental culture lead him to 
detest the queer ways of professional politicians could have conceived 
such an abominable measure as this is, a measure designed to take from 
the people the power to choose their own Representatives and place 
that power in the hands of less than a score of Federal office-holders, 

It has been frequently charged upon this floor and not denied that 
this scheme emanated from the brain of that celebrated expert in the 
manipulation of voters, Mr. John I. Davenport, of New York, and the 
fact that he has been seen in company with leading gentlemen on the 
other side of the House here in Washington gives some color of truth 
to this charge. He is a gentleman of great experience in matters per- 
taining to elections and election returns and knows exactly what kind 
of a law is needed to enable his party to win. 

But what else do we find in this bill? By section 8 the chief super- 
visor may order his subordinates to personally inspect the registration 
lists of voters and to be present at all times and places fixed for regis- 
tration, and when required to do so by their superior officers they shall 
visit every house in their districts or precincts, ostensibly tor the pur- 
pose of verifying the registry lists, but really for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the voters and making a canvass of all such as may be bribed 
or intimidated. This work may be done in towns or cities having 
20,000 inhabitants and upward five weeks before the day of election, in 
orderto give ample time to Republican campaign committees to operate 
upon such voters as shall be reported to be doubtful or purchasable. 
The object of this provision of the bill is to enable the chief supervisor 
to obtain a complete canvass of the voters at the expense of the tax- 
payers. 

Under the fourteenth subdivision of this section these supervisors are 
required to attend and aid the courts in preventing fraudulent natural- 
izations, and it is provided that this duty shall apply only to such 
discreet or special supervisors as shall from time to time be directed and 
detailed by the chiefsupervisor ofelections.’’ This provision is intended 
to be enforced only in the cities and mining regions in the North where 
there is a large foreign element, and it will be the duty of these dis- 
creet Federal officers to object to the naturalization of every foreigner 
who will be likely to vote the Democratic ticket, but to make no ob- 
jection to any one who will surely vote the Republican ticket. These 
‘discreet’? agents of the chief supervisor may also enter the office of 
the clerk of the court and demand to be shown all applications and affi- 
davits pertaining to naturalizations on file. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to know under what particular clause 
of the Federal Constitution Congress is given the power to enact or the 
Executive the authority to enforce this provision of the law? Con- 
gress is given the power to enact a uniform rule of naturalization, but 
not the power to provide for the appointment of officers to scrutinize 
and amend the decrees of the State courts in making naturalizations. 
The power to naturalize is in the judiciary, and when an alien has been 
wade a citizen by the decree of the court he can not be deprived of his 
right of citizenship by a Federal supervisor of elections. It can not 
be contended that the power to regulate elections of Representatives 
to Congress carries with it the power to supervise naturalizations. The 
two things have no relation to each other. Citizenship is only one of 
the qualifications of a voter, and when that is shown by the production 
of the certificate of a court his right to vote can not be questioned un- 
less he is not otherwise qualified, 

This part of this bill is not intended to purify the ballot, but it is 
intended to draw from the Treasury of the United States a partof the 
funds necessary to conduct Republican election campaigns. It will 
not be executed. It ought not to be executed, because it is not in the 
power of Congress to enact it. Imagine one of these discreet gentle- 
men assuming the authority of a satrap, getting a salary of $10 a day 
paid by the tax-payers, marching into the office of a Democratic pro- 
thonotary or clerk of the court and ordering him to lay before him all 
the naturalization papers in his office, in order that he may obtain in- 
formation of a political character for the Republican managers of elec- 
tions. I do not believe his order would be obeyed. Iam quite sure 
I know some clerks who would be most likely to say that they had no 
time, and would not have at least until after the election, and if the 
supervisor should persist and threaten to use force they would prob- 
ably invite him to go, and might give him such assistance in enabling 
him to accept the invitation as would make it uncomfortable for him 
to stand upon his going. - 

There are several sections of this bill, notably the thirty-second and 
thirty-eighth, which are obscure to most readers of it, and doubtless 
intended to be so in order that their outrageous provisions may not be 
detected until after the bill has The thirty-second section re- 


act of May 31, 1870, that provides for the use of the Army and Navy 
to keep the peace at the polls. Ishall not comment upon this part of 
the bill any further than to say that the political party that makes use 
of such means to maintain its power must and will be regarded by the 
civilized world as the enemy of civil liberty and free institutions. Can 
it be possible that at this time, being more than a quarter of a century 
since peace and fraternal relations were renewed between all sections of 
our great country, and when there is not one disloyal citizen to be 
found within its confines, the party in power finds it necessary in order 
to continue its existence to destroy our boasted freedom by the use of 
the Army and Navy? Such would seem to be the case. 

Under existing law United States jurors are selected by the clerk of 
the court and a jary commissioner appointed by the court, who must 
belong to a different political party from that of the clerk, This isa 
wise provision of the law, because it makes it impossible for any one 
political party to select only members of that party as jurors. Now, 
section 38 of this bill repeals this law by aholishing the office of jury 
commissioner and leaving the selection of jurors with the clerk alone, 
Now, it may well be asked, Why is this done? My colleague [Mr. 
BvucKALEW], who prepared the minority report on this bill, in my 
judgment gives the true explanation. He says: 

As this amazing and objectionable provision appears in an election bill with 
which it has no apparent relation, the question a as to the purpose of its 
insertion. Is it intended to insure an efficient execution of the law against 
offenders or is it intended to shield the party agents appointed under this bill 
from indictment or conviction for fraud or outrage which they may commit in 
the course of theiremployment? If a district supervisorshall make a willfully 
false return of an election in his district, with the corrupt pu of seating a 
defeated candidate, shall he have furnished to him a pee 
ical friends to investigate his offense? And is it ble that to reach a desired 
object 8 policy or advantage under this bill the entire plan of select- 


ing mixed juries in the United States courts, in which all people are interested, 
shall be swept away? 


As the clerks of the United States courts are, with but few excep- 
tions, Republicans, we have no difficulty in seeing the reason for this 
proposed radical change in the law regulating the selection of United 
States jurors. It is done to give assurance to the district supervisors 
and deputy marshals, who, asa rule, will be selected from the criminal 
classes (at least such has been the case heretofore, as I shall presently 
show), that, though they may perpetrateany fraud or outrage they please 
in the interest of the Republican party, they shall not be convicted, be- 
cause the clerk of the court, who has the selection of the juries, will 
see 4 it that none but their friends shall be summoned as jurors to 
try them. 

Now, it is said by the friends of this bill that it is necessary in order 
to have a free ballot and a fair count, and it is alleged that without 
some such law as will place the holding of elections entirely in the 
hands of Federal officers an honest election can not be conducted, es- 
pecially in the South. . This has been asserted over and over again by 
gentlemen on the other side of the House who never set a foot upon 
Southern soil. Is it true? The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. COLE- 
MAN] and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Ewart], both of 
whom were born and raised in the South and who claim to be as good 
Republicans as their Northern allies, say it is not. [Appianse.] These 
gentlemen represent Southern constituencies and were elected by South- 
ern Republican votes. They have both addressed the House with refer- 
ence to this bill and have both denounced it in unqualified terms. 
They are opposed to it and will vote against it, because they say there 
is no necessity for it and that if it is passed and executed it will surely 
make trouble where none now exists. 

If this law is put in force in the North, and it will be, because there 
will be found in every Congressional district a sufficient number of im- 
pecunious individuals who will petition for it with the hope of being 
selected as district supervisors, it will be received with as little favor 
as it will be in the South. The people of the North, as well as those 
of the South, are jealous of Federal interference at their elections. 
Their election boards are non-partisan and their elections are conducted 
in fairness to all parties. It is by the unscrupulous use of money and 
the ‘‘ blocks-of-five’’ system that the people are debauched and de- 
frauded, and not by their election officers. In the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, as in all the other States, the election officers are chosen by a 
vote of the people. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Each party has an equal number. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. No, sir; our boards are composed of five mem- 
bers, one judge, two inspectors, and a clerk for each inspector, who 
is appointed by the inspector. The majority party usually has three 
and the minority two members of the rd, These officers are all 
sworn to a faithful performance of their duty, and it is very seldom that 
they disagree as to the proper returns. Their returns are made to the 
judges of our courts, who examine and certify them to a board of re- 
turn judges, composed of one from each county of the Congressional 
district, who meet at the county seat of one of the counties in the dis- 
trict and make up the final return which they certify to the secretary 
of the Commonwealth, 

Sir, under the electoral system of the State which I have the honor 
in part to represent upon this floor, there is no disturbance at the 
elections, Every citizen qualified to vote can vote and have his vote 


enacts section 2002 of the Revised Statutes, which is that portion of the | counted and returned. Then why shall we be annoyed with Federal 


isors and deputy marshals in every election precinct of the State? 
have the people of my State done, what great wrong have they 

trated or do they intend to perpetrate in conducting their elec- 
Tous that calls for this extraordinary remedy? If elections there are 
conducted fairly and honestly—and no one will dare to say that they 
are not—then why shall the people be burdened with the expense of 
executing this law? There may be thirteen thousand Federal super- 
visors appointed in my State and an almost unlimited number of deputy 
marshals, and the cost of holding our elections in addition to what we 
now pay will not be less than a half million of dollars. 

Sir, the people of Pennsylvania do not want this law; there is not 
the shadow of necessity for it; and my colleagues on the other side ot 
this House know what I say to be true as well as I do, and yet they 
will vote for it. Why? Simply because it has been approved by a 
majority of Republican Representatives in caucus, who hope that it 
can be executed in such a way as will give their party an advantage 
and continue it in the ascendency in this House. The fact that it is 
wholly unnecessary, that it will humiliate our people, because it implies 
dishonesty in them in the management of their elections, and that it 
will greatly and unnecessarily increase the burdens of taxation, goes 
for nothing. The only question with them is, will it help the Repub- 
lican party to control Congress. It has been determined by a caucus 
that it will, and that settles it. 

Now, Mr, Speaker, it may be interesting to know what kind of peo- 
pe will be selected by the chief supervisor as guardians of the ballot- 

xes throughout the country. Of course they should be men of in- 
telligence and unquestioned honesty. They should be men who 
have the confidence of the people in the districts where they are to 
penn their official duties, and should be free from any suspicion of 

g dishonest. Will such men be selected? This question can best 
be answered after we have examined the character of the supervisors 
and deputy marshals appointed in Philadelphia and New York in 1870 
and 1878. I hold in my hand a list of persons appointed in those 
cities, but as my time is limited I will not read the whole of it, but 
will insert it with my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania state what 
document that is from which he proposes to read? 

Mr. MUTCHLER. Yes,sir. It isa summary of the testimony taken 
by a subcommittee of the Senate in 1878. Marshal Kearns, of Phil- 
adelphia, testied before that committee that in that year he appointed 
seven hundred and seventy-three deputy marshals in that city, and 
there were about thirteen hundred appointed in the city of New York. 
Now listen while I read some of the testimony showing the character 
o the men then appointed, and you may be able to judge of the char- 
acter of those who will be appointed under this bill if it becomes alaw. 

PHILADELPHIA MARSHALS. 

Charles Oliphant, marshal second division, Twentieth ward, drunk on elec- 
tion day and insulting voters; seized Mr. Hackenberg without cause. 

Charles Herr, marshal second division, twenty-ninth ward. character and rep- 
utatiog bad, had been arrested for crime, On election day he arrested a voter, 
who was released by Judge Hare and voted. Herr wore a badge and solicited 
votes as a Republican. “ 

Arthur Vance, marshal eighth division, Fifth ward, arrested Hutchinson, a 
voter, without cause. Vance was a notorious Republican worker. 

John Homeyard, marshal sixth division, Sixth ward, drunk, and arrested 
voters without cause; drew a club on a Democrat for challenging a negro re- 

ter. The police blocked up the poll, acted in concert with Homeyard, and 

‘ht voters to the polls. omeyard vouched for Republican voters and dis- 

tributed Republican tickets. Shriver,a United States revenue officer, kept Re- 
publican window-book. 

J. R. Desano, marshal first division, Fifth ward, drunk all day; too drunk to 
arrestany one. There were five policemen at these polls, Desano never voted 
in that division before that day. 

James Brown, marshal fourteenth division, Fourth ward; record of his con- 
viction in 1872 for voting illegally produced. Proof was made that he voted 
twice on the same day. 

William Augustus, fourth division, Eighth ward, acted as marshal, assuming 
authority as such, but was not on the list; a Republican worker. 

Joseph Hilferty, marshal twenty-first division, Second ward, held the Repub- 
lican window-book all day and electioneered ; threatened to arrest the Demo- 
cratic rde States supervisor for procuring bail for a legal voter who had been 


ted. 

Willism MeGowan, marshal twenty-third division, Second ward. A police- 
man blocked up the voting-window, anda Democratic United States supervisor 
ordered him away, when McGowan and the policeman seized him and locked 
him up in the station-house on a charge of interfering with officers. The case 
was never tried. MoGowan is employed in the gas office and paid by the city, 

Charles N. Miller, detective, testified that in the seventeenth division of Nine- 
teenth ward a gang of repeaters were brought to the polls by a letter-carrier; he 
had one of the gang arrested. 

Philip Madden, marshal Fourth ward, one of the most dangerous men in the 
city; has been in prison twice, once for highway robbery and the second time 
forshooting a colored boy. 

Francis McNamee, marshal Eiglith ward, had been arrested for five different 
robberies, 
i Andrew Lenoir, marshal First ward, a warrant has been issued for him for 


arceny. 
Daniel Redding, marshal First ward, a bad and dangerous man; had been 
tried for murder. 

Henry Pitts, marshal Seventh ward, a colored man who keeps a gambling- 
house and been arrested twice; distributed Republican tickets and vouched for 
voters. 

R.S.Stringfleld, marshal Fifteenth ward, had been tried for shooting a man; 
character very bad. 

Michael Slavin, marshal Fifth ward, a thief and notorious repeater; had been 
arrested for subornation of perjury, but never tried. 

William Glenn, marshal Nineteenth ward, superintendent of Norris square, 
paid by the city for his duties, 
Enoch Baker, marshal second division, Third ward, arrested John Carroll, a 


legal voter, without cause, and locked him up; Carroll was discharged after a 
hearing. 
J. Roberts, 


id by the 
3 


w Jackson, marshal twenty-second division, Thirtieth yard eraren 
Ackerman, Republican, judge 3 
acted as United States supervisor and fades. sad refused to 8 the place 


Marshal 
had been legally appointed judge, and took him away from 
the polls. d not return to got posano until 2p. m. s 

C. A. Pinnexson, marshal Thirtieth ward. aided in arresting Feeny. 

Taylor, marshal fifteenth division, Third w: arrested Sweeny for illegal vot- 
ingand locked him up; charge was found to be false and he was relcased and 


vi le 

James Calligan, marshal eighth division, Sixth ward, so drunk in the after- 
noon he could not walk; seized a qu voter by the collar and 
with him against the wall; policeman brought a repeater to the polls, who was 

„ as was the policeman, 

Henry Scott, marshal second division, Seventh ward, aman of bad repute ; col- 
ored; keeps a low drinking house; electioneered and gave out tickets and tax 
receipts; was inside at the counting of the vote, and took tickets out of the box; 
votes came out for the Democratic candidate for Con ; Democratic 
this, and Scott allowed 17 to be counted for him, 

ward, an habitual 


sev 
anda — of house of correction for this; 
Will 


rested a I 
Stringfield was d fore election for 
5 Nerang Male, 3 division, Eleventh ward, keeps a house of pros- 
tution, 
Abraham Hoffman, marshal Eleventh ward, a repeater, and had kept a house 
of prostitution within a year; a thief, 
William Eckenbrim, marshal Eleventh ward, arrested for larceny; bill ig- 


nored, 

David Beckman, marshal thirty-second division, Nineteenth ward, held the 
Republican window-book and electioneered; threatened to put the Democratic 
United States supervisor out of the room for challenging a voter; the vote was 
cerns and the voter did not return. 

Villiam B. Ahern, marshal ninth division, Twelfth ward, employed in the 
United States revenue office. 

Fleming, marshal sixth division, Eighteenth ward, distributed Republican 
tickets and challenged voters; a legal vote was rejected on his challenge; in- 
timidated ay, Democratic voters. 

William m, marshal eighteenth division, Twenty-ninth ward, plug in- 
spector, and paid by the city; electioneered and distributed Republican tickets, 

Charles Prenderville, marshal seventeenth division, Fifth N a 
legal voter; case never tried; electioneered for Republicans all day. 

This was the record of a two days’ investigation at Philadelphia. 

NEW YORK MARSHALS, 

J. F. Baderhop, appointed by this estimable Judge Woodruff, at the instance 
of some of my friend's “ bucket-men” in New York, some of those “shoulder 
hitters and “‘rat-pit heroes.“ 

Theodore, alias Mike Anthony, alias Snuffey, of 24 Cherry street, a laborer 
thirty-five years of age, married, and can not read or write. Anthony was ar- 
rested by Detective James Finn, of the fourth cong on July 24, 1870, for lar- 
ceny from the person, and was held in $2,000 bail for trial by Sunes Hogan. 
He was indicted by the d jury on the charge on the 23d o a 

Joseph Frazier, of 279 Water street, is a thief and confederate ves. 

That is, a union thief. (Laughter. z 
Sany SONES is the keeper of aden of prostitution in the basement of 339 

Vater stree : 

James Tinnigan keeps a similar den in the basement of 337 Water street. 

James Sullivan, alias Slocum, keeps a house of prostitution at 330 Water 
street, which is a resort for thieves. 

Frank Winkle keeps a house of prostitution at 337} Water street, The po- 
lice are frequently called in to quel! fights in, Winkle's place, and it bears a 
hard reputation. 

Now I come toa fellow, a greatchap. Of course it could not be su 
that the present chief of the supervisors in New York could appoint now any 
character holding as high a position as this one evidently does in that frater- 


nity: 

The radical authorities have appointed one John, alias “Bucky,” McCabe a 
supervisor of the cighth district, Fifteenth ward. He is now under indictment 
for shooting a man with intent to kill. This precious ‘‘supervisor” originated 
here, and was first known to the police for his dexterity in robbing emigrants. 
His picture is in the rogues’ ery at police headquarters in this city, No. 
225. He was known as Pat Maddon, alias Old Sow,” alias Honsey Nichols, 
alias Dennis McCabe. His real name is Andrew Andrews. His wife residesin 
North Pear! street, and the “supervisor” of the 2 district, Fifteenth ward, 
New York, is down in the directory as acitizen of Albany. * 

Joseph Hurtnett, supervisor Eighteenth ward. Arrested June 3, 1889, as ac- 
cessory to the murder of Richard Gerdes, a grocer, corner of First avenue and 
Twenty-fourth street. 

Henry Rail, supervisor Eighth ward. One of the principals in the Chatham- 
street saloon murder; went off West to escape punishment, and has only been 
back a few weeks. 

James Moran, supervisor third district, Eighth ward. Arrested on Sunday 
tast for felonious assault, 

William (alias Pomp) Harton (colored), marshal Twenty-second ward. Ar- 
rested a few days since for vagrancy. . 

Theodore Allen— 

It appears to me my colleague and myself have a sort of recollection of that 
name— 

Theodore Allen, marshal Eighth ward. Nowin prison for perjury, and keeps 
a house, the resort of panel-thieves and pickpock on Mercer street. 

He is in jail to-day for murder, or is out on bail, being charged with murder. 
Now, who is this man The. Allen? He has been exported from New Vork into 
my State in order to interfere in the elections of Connecticut, not I agree by any 
Government action, not by action of the United States officers; far be it from 
me to make a charge of thatc ; but he is well known in our State. One 
of his brothers served a sentence of six or seven years in the State prison of 
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a charge of pe pe cng li dai wig peng aA pnd 
so one 

Rave not beard of ffm since in Connecticut His name is not in this list, but the 

Richard. 0" Conor, supervisar gover detrit, Fiat ward; has been for | party p 


receiver of am cigars from Havana steamer. 
1, ninth district, Ninth ward; tried in United States 
district, Eighth ward; was at one time 
ior carrying a lond of seized goods from the 


of Richard W. way. 

Mar} Allen, marshal wae: f.. is init tn ten hs 
necticut State prison ; sentenced to Sing Sing for five by Judge Bedford. 
His case was appealed, and w — ke toget outon 
bail. His case has been = Tit, and he has fed to parte unknown 
to piy his vocation anii —é 

supervisor fourth — Ninth ward; associates with 


thieves; bears a bad character generally. 
William Cassidy, supervisor twelfth district, Ninth ward ; is astreet bummer, 
without any visible means of su 
Themas Metutire, marshal ward; has been frequently arrested for 
beating his a: mother; sent several times to Blackwell's Island. 
‘Timothy marshal district, First ward; a Washington-market 


Mose, marshal Sixth ward: habitual drunkard. 
1 2 first district, First ward; keeps a disorderly gin- 
m — 2 — 
Francis J 777... oo wr gre ng Srwerg lives in New Jersey; 
. araara Si perar Pra ones for bad eonduct. 
Bernard Dugan, supervisor district, Fist ward ; habitual drunkard. 
His wife left him on account of his drunkenness, and procured a divorce on 


that ground. 
John — supervisor ninth ‘district, First ward; arrested about six months 


work ig mime — fourth district, Sixth ward two years 
Patriek Murphy, naturalizati 5 


vin. jr., supervisor second district, Fourth ward; has au indict- 
ment now ding against him in court of general sessions for cutting a a boy 


named N 
Michael Foley, supervisor fourth district, Fourth ward; well known re- 
voting for anybody —— ae pay. 

James F. Day, district, Fourth ward; shot ata man ina 
fight between the“ ora 3 and a gang from Water street. 

J — e awell 
known desperate character. 5 5 

Michael. Costello, Sal Sixth ward; bounty- poner A nae war. 

Harry Rice, su thirteenth district, Sixth ward; was connected with 
the Chatham street concert saloon murder, and fled to Nebraska toescape pun- 
ishment. 

Thomas Late eee seventeenth district, Sixth ward; — keeper 
of a notorious den at Five Points, headquarters of thieves and rob 

Jobn Lane, weep sit pe twenty-second district, same ward; — fo 
receiving stolen goods. Has served a term in Sing Sing. 


Edward Foley, supervisor sixth district, Ninth ward; arrested last year for 
stealing a watch, 


‘These are a few specimens of the kind of men who will be selected 
to supervise our elections and certify the returns. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have already described the manner of holding 
elections and of ascertaining the result in Pennsylvania, and I believesys- 
tems very similar obtain in nearly every State in the Union; asystem by 
which the votes of the citizens are received, counted, and certified by 
officers elected by 5 from both political parties, by which the 
State courts tabulate returns and certify them to a board of return 
the different counties composing the 


wealth, and he to the governor, who makes his certificate declaring 
that the person named therein received the highest number of votes 
and is therefore duly elected, and, after pressing the broad seal of the 


Commonwealth upon it, sends it, as heis required to do by law, to the p 
discredited. 


Clerk of the House. That document has never yet been 

It always has entitled and onght to entitle a member to a seat here, at 

least a prima facie right to it; but the advocates of this bill say: We will 

not receive it if it "certifies the election of a Democrat. It must seat a 

Republican or it is no good. If it does not seat a Republican then we 
the certificate f Bucky ’’ McCabe, or of Madden alias Old 

w,” alias Honsey, alias Dennis, or some other dog-fighter, rat-pit 
hero, or thief, whose picture hangs in therogues’ gallery. [Laughter 
and applause. 

Now, the of the House must under pain of fine and imprison- 
ment place thename of the person certified to be elected by the Federal 
officer on the roll. The act will be an outrageous fraud, but the per- 
petrator of the Saon wno e ee because, as I have already 
shown, if he is prosecuted he he tried by a jury of his political 
One of the most serious and well founded objections to this bill is 
that it takes from the people the power to regulate the manner of elect- 
ing their Representatives, subject of course to the Constitution, and 

that power in the Federal judiciary. The three great co-ordinate 
epartments of the Government, the framers of the Constitution be- 
„lieved, should be independent of each other. The power to execute or 
administer a law is not one which properly belongs to the judiciary. 
The functions of that eo-ordinatedepartment of our Government areex- 
er hraet and should always be keptso. It has been our proud- 
est boast, since the ſoundation of our institutions down to the present 
time, that our judiciary is wholly independent of the other departments. 
It is to it that ee vindication of our rights, ſor the redress of 
our wrongs, an preserva’ 
this great country, whatever may be his political convictions or party 


JJ 8 


tion of our liberties. Every citizen of In others it has not 


affiliations, is interested in preserving the 8 


aud to protest if he be 
— proposition to dmg or e mth 
po 


men on the other side of this House, it may be regarded as a necessity, 
party necessity, and it should be entitled A bill to continue 
the existence of the Republican party.“ 


of eee A moses Its existence has been 
to the time by a stimulant commonly called ‘‘ boodle,” but 
this is ing exhausted. The Treasury surplus is gone, the reve- 
nues of the Government are no longer sufficient to cover its expendi- 
and the Wanamakers and other contributors to campaign funds, 
ve been made many times millionaires through a system of tariff 
— may not consent to having the *‘ fat fried out of them every 
two years. The leaders of the party have concluded that something 
else must be done, and they have adopted the plan of this bill, and if 
it is passed they will have all they want, because they can then count 
the votes and can afford to be entirely indifferent as to how they are 
east. The electoral fraud of 1876, the stealing of two United States 
Senators from Montana by the present Senate, and the unseating of 
eight members of this House, all of whom were lawfully Jeave 
no doubt as to what that party will do if it is given the power te count 
the vote. It will then be invincible. 

The bill, too, is designed to capture the entire negro vote of the South. 
The party must have it, It can not exist without it, because if it were 
not for the negro vote it would not carry a dozen States. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] The colored people of the Sonth are be- 
coming very indifferent as to how they vote or whether they vote at 
all. Weare told by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. EWART] 
that in his State not three-tenths of them will go to the polls, and that 
many of those who de go there vote the Democratic tic The Re- 
publican party can not stand this. It must have the negro vote or it 
will cease to exist. Supervisors and deputy marshals as numerous as 
the locusts of Egypt will be sent among them, and they will be told 
that unless they vote the Republican ticket the Army and Navy will 
be used to compel them to do so. But whether they vote or not will 
make but little difference, they will be counted all the same for the Re- 
publican candidates. ‘That has been the rule in the eontested-election 
eases and will continue to be the rule so long as the Republican party 
is in power. 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill becomes a law I hope it will be put in force 
in every precinct of every Congressional district in the United States. 
I know that it is intended to be enforced only in the South and that 
it is made to apply to the North only to give it the appearance of fair- 
ness. If it is enforced in each State of the Union it will cost this 
Government not less than $10,000,000 at the first election; $19,000,- 
000 of the people’s money to be used in defrauding them and depriving 
them of the right of choosing their Representatives on this floor. 

is a cunning scheme, but it will not succeed. -The Deng are AL 
sovereigns of this mighty nation, and they will see to it that the price- 
ee eee DAING oe oe 
them to perpetuate the existence of a corrnpt party. [A 
lause on the Democratic side.] ie 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 


expired. 
Federal Election Law. 


SPEEOH 
HON. RICHARD H. CLARKE, 


OF ALABAMA, ` ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 30, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11043) to amend and sup- 
plement the election laws of the United States, eto.— 

Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill is aimed at the cities of the North and 
West and at the Southern States, and at them alone. 

So far as the South is concerned it is not my purpose to enter upon 
any extended discussion of the truth or falsity of the charges of fraud 
and violence upon which it is predicated. The time allotted me is 
wholly insufficient for any fae discussion of the issue. 

The negro vote has not been wholly free in the South. In some 
cincts it has been kept from the polls by the domination of the w 
counted as cast. 

These conditions exist now to a limited extent, much less general 
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than inthe past, and are constantly narrowing. That vote will be sup- | 125. 


At the same time elections in the South are, upon the whole, as 
free and fair as in the North and West, and infinitely freer than the 


In this Hall voters are terrorized. Have all gentlemen of the Repub- 
lican side voted their honest convictions and wishes upon the tariff 


whelmed. Yet, who expects you to do otherwise than demonstrate 
here the irresistible force of intimidation ? 
VIOLENCE AND FRAUD IN THE SOUTH EXAGGERATED. 


That these charges are grossly exaggerated does not rest only upon 
the assertion of Democrats. You have had the testimony of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. EWART], a Southern Republican. 
In supportof him I read thefollowing, clippéd froma late issue of the 
ener Post: 


If Tain stich 1 from Alabama who ap- 
peared before the committee reporting this bill was Threet, the con- 
testant of my seat in this is notice of contest formulated 
numerous charges of both violence and fraud, from which I select only 
one or two of each class. 

The vote of Jefferson precinct, in Marengo County, was returned as 
191 for me and 168 for him. His notice of contest alleged this to have 
been a fraudulent count of a true vote of 269 for him and 90 for me. 

Among his witnesses to sustain this charge was Garner, the United 
States supervisor at that poll, appointed upon Threet’s nomination. 
He was the most material witness, and while he did not swear to knowl- 
edge of fraud, it was his evident wish to create the impression that it 
had been practiced; he swore to his belief of it, and that he did not 
know as many as ten colored men voting for me, whereas, upon the 
basis of the there should have been about one hundred. 
2j 6 


NOVEMBER 8, 1888. 
N. W. TRIMBLE: 
Sm: I hav attend the election. I did not see ennything rong abou the elec- 
—— All that I that saw was verry correct. The Dimocrats beet us by so 
2 — the Dimocrat ticets. Jafferson went Dimocratic by 191 
to 168 public. 


Supereisor of Jaferson, Marengo County, and Mobile, ai 
To the chief supervisor of the United States, 55 * 
> W. TRIMBLE. T : 

He acknowledged he had written it without suggestion from any 
one and said its statements were true. 

Contestant was a third candidate for the Forty-seventh Congress, 
Gillette, an ex-Union soldier, being the Republican candidate and 
Herndon the Democratie. 

Gillette contested Herndon’s seat, and the latter examined Threet 
as a witness. He testified as to this same Jefferson precinct as follows: 

What was the relative strength of aa, and —— at that net? 


Q 
A. Major Gillette had more supporters in that than I did, although I 
did not poll my full strength at that precinct on account of the intimidating in- 
fluences brought to bear on 
the usual Repub! 


re 
you think that the comparative strength of and Re- 
n represented at tho election at that precinct? 
A. Ido; Tikink that miy own vate should have tees a listle larger 


Tani — for Con; ir know it. 
—— gress, = ow 
votes; Gillette, 108 


Q. What has usually been the Democra’ 
. Abouttwice as much. I speak of the vious 
hl last 


845 


Q. State the vote at that 

A. Herndon, 229 votes; vyotes—total, 37 votes 

It will be observed that but 25 more votes were cast in the precinct 
in 1888 than in 1880. The relative numbers of the two races had 
probably changed as little, yet the same man who declared a return of 
229 Democratic and 118 Republican votes fair in 1880 denounced 191 
Democraticand 168 Republican votes as fraudulent in 1888. Hecharged 
a fraudulent count at Dixon’s Mills, in the same county, whereby 101 
ballots cast for him and 86 for me were fraudulently counted as 118 
for me and 69 for him. He did not examine a witness to sustain this 
charge, but himself testified as to the precinct in the Gillette-Herndon 
contest: 

Q. Do yon know, and if so state, the com 
and ublican votes at Dixon's Mills, in 

A. I ublican vote there at 


35, Most of the co! men there are 
straight Democratic ticket. The Democrats 


ve strength of the Democratic 


haye usually voted about 100 to 


At the time I was elected to the I did not a votein 
hy my com n 5 — or teas tines 
* TT — eg mot 


A. a tg rapa piat AAAs and not by any improper means, 

Another of his charges might well have been the basis of a set ora- 
tion in the Senate or in this House, suggesting, at the safe distance ot 
hundreds of miles, the torch and the dagger to the negroes of the South: 

Sec, 12. That in the county of Clarke, atthe precinct commonly called Gains- 
town, the board of county election supervisors appointed inspectors and other 
officers of election to hold the election in said 

of these officers were present on the 6th day of November, 1888, with the 
8 boxes and papers. aud all the other necessary app liances for holding 
eet ape pet pd as 2 ce, but all 3 officers * nd refused to open tke 
said precinct, except one of the inspectors, Taylor by name, acol- 
—.— man, paw the ieee officer, who was a white man and a 8 at, and 
your political friend. The other two were Democrats, and friends and 2 


‘sans of yours. pato that the two Democratie 3 would have noth- 


ing to do with the election and would not open th lls, the said lor, who 
electors 


was one of the inspectors regularly appointed, ca in two qualifi 

of said precinct and opened the polis: all the formalities required by law were 
complied with, and the voting began. Four votes were I Bari and 
175 votes were polled for me for said office, and 125 other l 3 
ors were there present. ready offering to vote for me ep 

said returning officer, who was a Democrat and your pee and partt: 
—— backed by a number of others of like political faith, box 


refused to allow any more voting, drove the Mee away, — broke up 


IE election; and the result was, no returns were made to the county board of 
supervisors of the election at said precinct. 

The only testimony taken to support it was that of three witnesses 
offered by Threet, two of the inspectors and one of the clerks, whe 
held the election. One of them, Blackwell, a colored man, was the 
son to whom Threet had intrusted his tickets for distribution in at 
precinct. Their testimony established that none of the white inspect- 
ors appointed were present at the hour for opening the polls, but that 
the white Democratic returning officer was on hand; that there was a 
rumor no election would be had; whereupon Blackwell said he had 
the tickets and the polls must be opened; that upon his demand the 
returning officer appointed him and two other colored men, Rembert 
and Washington, inspectors, and two colored men clerks, all of whom 
were selected by Blackwell; that they opened the polls and the 
proceeded quietly until about 3 o'clock, when, as detailed by the wit- 
ness Dandridge, one of the clerks, the polls were closed by reason of 
the discovery of the inability of the inspectors to read the ts, I 
quote from his testimony: 


Q. What time did the polls close up there? 

A. Somewheres about 3 o'clock. . 

Q. What caused that? 

A. The voters got scarce for a while and we began to discuss who would count 
the tickets out from the box, and while consulting we found that our inspectors 
were notcompetent, so were at a loss how to ; we read some law about 


managing the polls, but we could not find where the clerks had any power 
outside of the returning officers and the inspectors, and as our ins were 
incompetent, I told Mr. Norris that our inspectors could not read names on 


the tickets, and we did not know what to do, and that he capa ering a returning of- 
ficer ought to do it for us, and ‘Mr. Norris said it was not his bus: 

Q. Was the box open there 

A. No, sir; we did not gpenit to take ballots out. 

Q WwW hat becameof the box? 

A. When the announcement was made that there was no election we did not 
know what to do. ` 

Q. The announcement was made that there was no election? 


A. Yes, sir. 


a. Who announced that? 
. Both white and colored. 


Leoa tknow; Mr. Norris said the box had to be taken charge of by him. 
When did you last see fhe box 

bout 3 or 4 o'clock that phasis 

Did you leave the polling place then? 

es, sir; I went home. 

ha bos was on the shelf? 

the box on the table, 

don't know what became of it? 

the box on the table. 

as don't know what became of it? 


‘there en ete fi an Dose 
. not d Iknow 3 hg 


Tas there mee intimidation or Suents of ony kind made? 


o, sir. 
ny vi violence offered? 
sir; everything went on smoothly. 


Cross-examination : 
Q. When the EA men brought their ee up and banded them 1 in were 


ves 


. 


dere derererererererer 
24 


8 


they pe re or folded? 
& They were put in the box folded? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. They were never taken out of that box? 
A. No, sir. 
> You don't i inspectora — — — a rA read them; i said 
A. No, sir; our t was 
that the box had to Soe, Waren Nok ine whan dente ieee 
~ . bates — — ver interfere with the conducting of that election up 
ot me 
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A. No, sir; it was as quiet as anything I have ever seen. 
Q. When the inspectors concluded to count the ballots they found that neither 
ne of them could read or write? 
A. Yes, sir. 
g So they could not count? 
. That’s it. 

Q. 3 asked Mr. Norris to count for them? 
A. I asked him to do so. 
Q. He said that was not his business? 
. Yes, sir, 
Q. What happened then? 
. We just stopped and talked, 
. What did the inspectors do? 
They remained where they were, talking. 
To whom were they talking? 
Any and every body. 
Both white and black gathered around? 

res, sir. 
Near the polls? 
. Yes, sir; we were on the inside and they were leaning from the outside. 
Was not the crowd a humored one? 
. Yes, sir; everybody made fun of át. 
. Both white and black? 
. Yes, sir. 
Rons soea, and white sald it was no election? 

es, sir. 
. Did any of the whites tell you that yon should not go on holding the clec- 


o 


> 


repeperererer 


Pe 


t 
. No, sir. 
Did any of them prevent the inspectors from counting the ballots if they 
could do it? 

A. No, sir; we all said we would quit. 

Q. Did not you all say that as you could not count the ballots that you would 
just aes the election? 

A, Wehad soppen before the question come up; we were consulting together 
as to who would count the votes, 

Q. When the inspectors could not count the ballots, and could not get Norris 
9 them a not they then say they would quit and not go on any further 
with the e on i- 

A. Before they said that, Rembert said so, but I don’t know whether Black- 
well and Washington said so or not, 

Q. Did not they all leave and go off? 

A. Yes, sir; every one of usd banded. 


ergo 
— 


Q. Was not the substance of the whole thing that the inspectors could not 


count and could not get Norris to do it, and they therefore quit? 
A. That was the whole matter. 


Blackwell testified that the returning officer took the box after ‘‘ the 
confusion,” without objection from the inspectors, and was in eee 
of it when the testimony was taken. Washington testified thus: 

Q. They concluded to count them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. While consulting about counting they found out that neither one of the 
officers could read and write? 

A. Neither one. 

Q. And they asked Mr. Norris to do it? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. He said it was not his duty? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He had been registering voters all day? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. He was the returning officer? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When he refused to count the votes did not they say to come on, they 
8 quit? 

A. I don't know; when the confusion started I walked off. 

Q. Were you afraid anybody would hurt you? 

A, No, sir; I was notafraid anybody in Gainstown would hurt me. 

Q Nobody ever talked about hurting any one? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What made you walk off; you were getting tired of the whole thing and 
just quit? 

A. Ves, sir. 

Q. Was not there a good deal of laughing going on by both whites and blacks 
about the men not being able to count the votes? 

A. Yes, sir; the whites were all laughing and some of the colored people 
laughed, 

Q If the inspectors could have read the ballots was there any difficulty in 
the way of their counting them right then ? 

A. 1 don’t think there was. 


The returning officer was, under the laws of Alabama, strictly in the 
line of his duty in appointing the inspectors, registering voters, and 
taking charge of the ballot-box. 

I have referred to these charges and their disproof, not because of my 
personal connection with them, but because their author was the one 
man from all Alabama heard by the committee. 
~ In the formulation of the indictment against the South there is a 
singular inconsistency between the real and the putative fathers of the 
bill. ‘The former, in his Pittsburgh speech, and in his North Ameri- 
can Review article says, terrorizing has passed away giving place to 
the easier and safer methods of ballot-box stuffing and cheating in the 
count. The latter [Mr. LODGE] attaches to his speech tabular statis- 
ties of population and Congressional votes. Like tables are paraded 
by other gentlemen on his side as their own discoveries and as estab- 
lishing the guilt of the Southern whites, 

A gross error as to the Congressional vote of Alabama for 1888 runs 
through these tables, It is stated by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LODGE] as 173,214, by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Brosivs] as 171,934, and by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] as 173,175. The last is the only one who states the vote by 
districts, so as to show how the aggregate is arrived at. He States the 
vote of the First district as 11,594 and that of the Second as 14,041. 
These were the ive numbers of votes cast for the sitting mem- 
bers, and he leaves out altogether the vote for the Republican candi- 


date in each district, 7,105 in the First and 7,203 in the Second, mak- 
ing 14,308 votes ignored. 

t is evident that the other two gentlemen are equally inaccurate. 
I have not attempted to verify the tables upon other points. If there 
were time to do so it would be useless, since the bill is founded upon a 
ig Sa political necessity rather than upon facts. 

e gentlemen from Pennsylvania and Ohio [Mr. Brostus and Mr. 
KENNEDY] have selected the States of Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi for their tables, Taking their figures for 1888, correct- 
ing the error as to Alabama, and Table VII of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], we have the following results: 


Vote for Repre- 


| Males of voting 
| age, 1880. sentatives, 1888. 
State, | 

Demo- | Repub- 

White. | Colored. cratic, iisen. 
141,461 | 118,423 | 117,583 68, 659 
177,967 | 143,471 | 96,046 35,476 
108,810 | 107,977 86,432 26, 827 
Mississippi 108,254 | 130,278 | 86,814 25, 600 
86, 118,889 | 65,915 10, 031 


South Caroling. . . sis 


These figures establish conclusively that there was nọ general stuff- 
ing of ballot-boxes with ballots not cast, or fraudulent count of the ne- 
gro vote. It is known that the white vote of each of these States is 
practically solidly Democratic. If it be conceded that no negroes voted 
that ticket, still in no one of the States did the Democratic vote come 
up to 85 per cent, of the white voting population, With this large re- 
serve of over 15 per cent., easily brought to the polls, if made neces- 
sary by a close election, there could have been no motive for stuffing 
or frandulent counting. 

The logic of the tables relied upon by you gentlemen therefore dis- 
proves the assertion of your leader and establishes that negro dis- 
tricts are carried by the whites of the South, not by cheating, but by 
reason of a very large percentage of the negro vote not being cast. You 
are driven by them to charge the suppression of that vote to intimida- 
tion rather than to frand. izing this, you have chosen to make 
the fight on that line in this debate. 

The gentlemen from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] and Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows], with the others, rave of butcheries. 

NEGRO VOTE NOT SUPPRESSED BY VIOLENCE, 


There are silent but unanswerable witnesses that support the speaker 
in his assertion that the negro vote is not suppressed by violence. 

In 1876, when the last Southern State under Democratic rule, 
the cotton crop of the Southern States was 3,214,632 bales; this year it 
is over 7,000,000 of heavier bales, 

In 1880 Alabama had 16 mills with 49,432 spindles, consuming, 14- 
702 bales; in 1889, 23 mills with 141,904 spindles, consuming 36,806 
bales. In 1870 that State’s output of coal was 10,000 tons; in 1889, 
4,000,000 tons. In 1880 it had 10 furnaces, producing 132,000 tons of 
pig-iron; in 1889, 41 furnaces, producing 785,521 tons. 

It exports timber to Europe, Africa, and South America. Its other 
products, agricultural, mineral, and mechanical, have increased in like 
proportion, and its wonderful industrial development within the last 
ten years has probably attracted the attention and excited the wonder 
of the world more than that of ony other State in the Union. The 
timber kings of the Northwest, and particularly those of the State of 
Michigan, are eagerly seeking the pine lands of Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. They now own hundreds of thousands of acres of those 
lands, the very cream of them, and upon them are erecting their mills 
and constructing their logging railroads. They can not look at us with 
the blood-shotten eyes of their Representative [Mr. Burrows]. 

Millions of Northern capital, even of Massachusetts money, have 
been poured into Alabama and into the other Southern States since 
our Democratic governments have controlled them. Theseare not the 
reckless boasts of one interested. The Vice-President visited the South 
last winter while you were threatening us with this bill and had al- 
ready set your ‘‘outragemill’’ to grinding. Upon his return he spoke 
of our growth in stronger terms than I have used, saying: 

I have noticed with great satisfaction the courage and enterprise which have 
been exhibited by the people of the Southern States and the amazing rapidity 
with which their fallen fortanes have been retrieved since peace was restored 
to our common country, That achievement is without a parallel in the history 
ofthe world. And again, the development in agriculture and in the manufact- 
uring and industrial interests during the quarter of a century will standas 
a monument to the enterprise of the people of this section. 

Your great crop, cotton, has increased to more than 7,000,000 bales. The num- 
ber of cotton mills in the South ten years ago was 160, with 14,000 looms, To- 
day there are 14,000 mills and 215,000 looms. The mileage of railways in the 
South, which ten ago was less than 20,000, is now more than 40,000, I might 
go on to extend these comparative figures to other industries, but those I have 
used fairly indicate the marvelous development of the industrial interests of 
this section of the country. That great development is a source of great grati- 


fication to all the other sections of the country, because the progress of the 
South is a material factor in the general welfare of the Union, 


Can it be conceived that industry is thriving thus in States where 
violence rules and murder stalks abroad unreproved; where, in the 
ensanguined language of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON], 
our fellow-countrymen are ‘‘ butchered on ‘the altar of liberty??? 
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What stronger evidence can there be of the existence among us of wise, 
honest, and just governments, protecting ‘life, liberty, and property?” 
Have gentlemen who make such serious charges ever asked themselves 
how it happens that the negroes remain where they are hunted like 
wild beasts? 

They are absolutely free to go. They move from one plantation to 
another, from county to county, as unrestrained as any white man in 
any State; sometimes they go in large bodies from North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama, and almost invariably to Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, where, if you are to be credited, the carnival of blood holds high- 
est riot, 

It is impossible, gentlemen, that you can believe yourselves. Ifyou 
do, it is because of an ignorancethat can only rest upon a willful blind- 
ness to prools strong as Holy Writ.” Neither ignorance, nor party 
exigencies, nor sectional hate, hidden behind a smile and professions of 
friendship, can justify your war upon the peace and prosperity of the 
South. 

SUPPRESSED VOTE OF REPUBLICAN STATES, 

I have been told by gentlemen of that side of the House, for whose 
opinions I have respect, who would be conservative but for the intimi- 
dation of the party caucus, or perhaps I should say of the party ruler, 
that the Northern conscience is shocked by the suppression of the negro 
vote as shown by these statistics and ascribes it to the shotgun policy. 
I think that has been shown to be untenable in view of the industrial 

of the South. I am conscious, however, I should not content 
myself with disproving the theory advanced by the supporters of the 
bill, but should endeavor to place upon rational ground the cause of 
the negro’s withdrawal from the polls. 

Before doing that, however, it may be well to inquire whether the 
same condition does not exist in other States in the Republican col- 
ump, and, if so, why it is not referred back to the same cause. For 
that I use again Table VII of the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
LODGE], correcting the error as to the vote of Alabama, which I have 
pointed out, though that inaccuracy reduced the State’s proportionate 
vote only about 5 per cent. 


| Vote 


Males of Vote for cast, to 
States. voting age, | Representa- males of 
1880. tives, 1858, | voting 

age. 


| Per cent. 


* Nearly. 


Now, if violence is the logical conclusion from the fact that 28 per 
cent. of the vote of Alabama remained away from the polls, how will 
you explain the suppression of 29 per cent. in Vermont, of 33 per cent, 
in Massachusetts, of 54 per cent. in Rhode Island, and of 60 per cent. 
in Nevada, States that send here fifteen Republicans out of seventeen 
Representatives ? 

CAUSES OF THE SMALL NEGRO VOTE. 


1. The negro has been disappointed in his expectations of the Re- 
publican party and of the material benefits to follow from his exercise 
of the right of suffrage. At first he was eager to vote. He had been 
led by the agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau to expect “forty acres 
and a mule ” from the property of his late owner. 

Those agents were everywhere candidates for office, dependent upon 
the negroes for election, organizing them into secret loyal leagues,’’ 
swearing them to vote the Republican ticket, and filling their minds 
with vague, vast hopes of some great good to be at once realized. The 
negro has seen himself abandoned by the men who used him as soon 
as they lost office. Even in the hey-day of reconstruction the great 
mass of the negro voters found that they had for their share only the 
heat and burden of the day,’’ their leaders taking the substantial spoils 
of the victory, a disappointment well put by the story told by one of 
them during the Virginia campaign of last year, and which has gone 
the rounds of the press: 

Feller freemen, you all know me, I am Abram Jasper, a Republican from 
away back, When dere have been any work to do I has voted early and often. 
When dere has been any fightin’ to do, I has been in de thickest of it. I are 
above proof, old line, and tax-paid. And I bas seed many changes, too. I has 
seed de Republican up. I has sced de Democrat up. But Lis vet to see de 
nigger up. "Tudder night I had a dream, I dreamt dat I died and went to 
hebben, When I got to de pearly gates, old Salt Peter, he says: 

Pe 54 —. 8 says Be 

“ Abram Jasper,” says I. 

Is you mounted cris you afoot?’ says he. 

“T's afoot,” says I. 

Well, you can’t come in here, says he. 
dem as come mounted,” says he. 

“Dat's hard on me, says I, arter comin! all dis distance,” But he nebber 
says nothin’ mo’, and so I starts back, and about half down de hill who does I 
meet but Gen’i William Mahone, ‘* Whar is you gwine, Gen’!?" says I. 

“Tis gwine to heaven,” says he, 


“ Nobody’s ‘lowed in here ‘cept 


“Gen'l William Mahone, of Virginny,” says he. 

“Ts you mounted or is you afoot?” says Peter. 

"I is mounted,” says de Gen“. 

“All right,” says Peter, “all right,” says he; “jess hitch yo’ hoss outside, 
Gen'l, and come right in.” 

To sum up, the negro has found there is no royal road to riches or to 
learning, but that he must work out his own future slowly, patiently, 
and laboriously, along with those whose lot is cast with him. Unedu- 
cated to appreciate the true use and value of the right of suffrage he 
has lost interest in it, as a child tires of a toy. 

2. The negro has been confused and demoralized as a voter by dis- 
sensions among those to whom he has looked as party leaders. He has 
seen such leaders working in apparent harmony in one election and in 
the next divided aud accusing each other of the most heinous crimes. 

If gentlemen will go now to the Post-Office Department, or to the 
Treasury, or to the Attorney-General’s Office, and examine the — 
filed in connection with the appointments of postmasters, at- 
torneys, and marshals in the South under the t Administration 
they will find the bulk of the documents to be against eye pariy 
fidelity and moral character of the applicants, preferred by the others. 
No sooner does one become prominent than the others of the pack com- 
bine to rend him, and so conclusively are the pega oe proven in the great 
majority of the cases that the task of the appointing power is the selec- 
tion, not of the most worthy, but of him having the least unsavory rec- 
ord. And yet these are the leaders of the Republican South. 

In my own district F. G. Browberg was the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party for the Forty-third Congress, while Benjamin Turner and 
Philip Joseph were in the field as Republican candidates, each de- 
nouncing the other as a traitor, both continuing to the end and divid- 
ing the Republican vote. Gillette and Threet played the same rôle in 
the canvass for the Forty-seventh Congress, the former indorsed as the 
regular candidate by the State and Congressional executive commit- 
tees, the latter claiming to be the nominee of the regular convention, 
each more bitter against the other than the Democratic candi- 
date. They divided the Republican vote, and then Threet issued the 
following manifesto: 

There are ibly in this district ten or a dozen while men who are willing 
to be called Republicans while there is a paying officein sight, They only come 
out of their holes to seek office, and at all other times are so thick with Demo- 
crats that it is im ible to separate them. There are in the district 10,000 to 
12,000 stanch and true colored Republicans, upon whom falls the 
preserving the organization of the party. These are always faithful, never 
wavering, and but for them there would be no Republican party here. Al- 
though the masses of the Republicans ered refer to 1 rg tiny by one of 
their own race, the baker’s dozen of self-styled white have ad a 


policy of rule or ruin,” and they so poison the minds of our people with lies 
that they accomplish their base purposes of confusion and disruption of the Re- 


ublican pert. 
= Throughout the campaign I had notonly to encounter the inherent 2 
of the Democrats against the civil rights of my race, but also the little better 
concealed hostility of a large number of white Republicans, 


The men he denounced were then, and those of them still living are 
now, the favored holders of office under Republican Administrations. 
Threet was the candidate against me, and was believed by hundreds of 
negro voters to have been a traitor to his party in the past. Because 
ot that many of them voted for me and many to vote at all. 
At the present time there exist in Alabama two ublican factions, 
the Moseley and the Parsons, between whom the Federal offices are 
pretty equally divided. Parsons has been confirmed as United States 
district attorney for the middle and northern districts of Alabama. 
Tn December last, while his nomination was still pending before the 
Senate, the following paper was filed with the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate: 

Ata mass convention of the colored Republicans of the city of Birmingham 
the following proceedings were had: 

G. W. Johnson was elected chairman and Berry Crawford secretary. 

— aie the following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
to wit: 

Memorial to the Senate of the United States regarding Louis E. Parsons, E 
who has been nominated to be district attorney for the United States for the 
northern and middle districts of Alabama. 

Whereas said Louis E. Parsons, together with certain . at 
Birmingham, Ala., in secretconclave March 13, 1889, and iss white 
Republicans an invitation toattend a conference at Birmingham April 10, 1889, 
all of which invitations were marked “personal” and counte: “Louis 
E. Parsons;" and 

Whereas the avowed purpose of said conference was to organize a white 
league in the State of Ala and to exclude all colored men from 33 
ing in Republican meetings and conventions and from any participation in 
public affairs, and as far as possible to disfranchise colored men generally; and 

Whereas said conference did meet in Birmingham on April 10, 1889, and did 
sit with closed doors, guarded by a policeman, who demanded of 
who proposed to enter the house wherein the conference sat the exhibition of 
an invitation by said Parsons as a and also a pledge. in substance, as fol- 
lows: I am in favor of the formation of a white Republican league and agree 
toabide by the action of this convention,” without which invitation or pass and 
pledge no one was permitted to enter; and 
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—— — colored man was either invited or permitted to enter said con- 


ference ; 
Whereas said white league conference went through the forms of construct- 
22 411 a State organization, with branches in each county, for the 3 purpose 
thom as aforesaid, and th men out of the Republican 9 and of disfranchising 
this in direct opposition to the regular Republican or- 


the instigator and — mover of said white 
egas movement and is thee corner-stons and backbone thereof; and 

h d Parsons at the last Republican State convention, at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., in May, 1888, in a speech in — nae language in sub- 
stance asfollows: Iwill neverattend another Republican convention in which 
the negro is allowed to partici „ 50 holp me God, the white league move- 
ment si the oath aforesaid ng in fall accord with his past record: Now, 


Be it 8 by the colored citizens of Birmingham, Ala,, in mass convention 


as follows : 

First. That it is pt sense of this meeting 5 the appointment of said Par- 
sons was a mistake, and that his confirmation By ths Senate would be an in- 
sult to the colored voters of the United —— oe would produce a serious loss 
a voters setae the lican party in all the Sta 

Parsons’s white league e e e is a direct stab at the 
rights, pri vilegos, and citizenship of the colored people, and an attempt to re- 
results of the late war, and to nullify the Constitution and laws of the 

mip ee yr dg which we n rights. 

Third. That we, in the name of more than a ion of loyal colored Repub- 
lican voters, who have always been true to the party, do respectfully but 
— 2 — protest against the confirmation of said Parsons, and pray that his 
nom 

That a copy of this preamble and resolutions be forwarded to Hon. 
Gronen F. EDMUNDS, as chairman of the Judiciary Committee, with the re- 
quest that he lay the same beſore the Senate. 
G. W. JOHNSON, Chairman. 
BERRY CRAWFORD, Secrelary. 


Walker had been appointed marshal for the middle and southern 
Alabama. 


districts of A e same convention adopted still stronger reso- 
Iutions against him, and filed them also with the Senate Judiciary Com- 


The Republican State convention, held in Montgomery within a few 

men who ar nominated as candidates for governor and of state 

ineligible because they had not resided in the State for 

period prescribed by the constitution. They were therefore with- 

— und other candidates nominated by the State executive com- 

mittee. The convention nominee ſor attorney-general declined in the 
following letter: 

I wish to make it 2 that I can not e the nomination for ri aeaa 

tendered m the recent so-called Re 


liti and 

aneous of the meeting would 

bea rr aar gee peany regas A nly La OA E AAT such a meeting possible. 
Ifa comes when such assemblages are not ized as representing the 


recogn 
party,a convention could and would assemble in Alabama that would at least 
command the respect of the country. 


3. The former white local leaders and organizers of the Republican 
party in the South deserted the as soon as they found they could 
not > ining ee z er 12 eee having stolen 

away. e county of largest negro pup- 
at ag nig ag Rl png mr their vote being about 5,000, there are not, so 
= as I know, two white Republicans, certainly not a single active 


TE The Republican negro is constantly pressed by his white employer 
. The Republican candidate is generally 
one of the few white men us left over from the reconstruction 
period, an office-holder under t dynasty, or a negro professional 
politician, one of the class familiar to you as tes to the national 
conventions. Invariably his political stock in e is the fomentation 
ot the negro’s passions and race prejudices. The white man views 
hip cenditacy as a menace of the revival of the wrongs of 1868-1874. 


Hs Sear ie negro’ senna’ .. aN, 
er, 122 presses that upon the negro with a per- 
sistency Sowa Roca orce born of sad experience. 


5 of the have come to understand that the friendship of 
their white neighbors is all-important tothem. On that they must 
rely for the education of their children; for the p administration 
of justice in the courts, which exercise power over their lives, their lib- 
erty, and their property; for employment; for meat, drink, and cloth- 

What can they do but yield, even though reluctantly ? I«s it to 
be wondered that under all these influences, the negro, disappointed, 
bewildered, a child in judgment and will, follows the lead of the em- 
Leh class of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and stays at home on 


days? 
The ae eee from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] criticises the in- 
Congressional vote for 1888 over that for 1886. It 
is easily explained. In 1886 there was in it for the Federal 
office hylders and seekers of Alabama, and they took absolutely no in- 
terest in getting out the vote. In 1888 they ‘‘whooped up” thenegroes, 
not with any expectation of success, but as the basis for Federal recog- 
nition of party service. 
COMPARATIVE VALUES OF VOTERS, 
To prejudice the Northern mind gentlemen on the other side deduce 
from their tables the conclusion that the average Southern voter is 
wielding much more influence in national councils than the average 


INCREASED VOTE OF 1588, 


Northern voter. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KENNEDY] labori- 
ously figures it out as 2.4 to 1. As representation is based upon 

ulation, and not upon the namber actually voting, the test is — mS 
But apply it to some Republican States, 9 the tables of the gen- 


tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 8 as to the Congressional vote 
of 1888. The average number of voters electing a Representative in 
each of the following States, was: 

ARGV OOD reais A PERA a e ea en Ag a A E AIA RENSE AN NEE AEAN 


That is, 1 voter in Nevada had the power of more than 4 in Minne- 
sota, nearly 5 in California, more than 5} in Nebraska, and more than 
7 in Colorado. 

In Rhode Island 1 equaled nearly 3 in Minnesota, more than 3} in 
California, nearly 4 in Nebraska, and more than 5 in Colorado. 

Each single voter of Massachusetts balanced 1} in Minnesota, more 
than 2 in California and Nebraska, and more than 3 in Colorado, 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] compares the South- 
ern vote with that cast for each of the following-named gentlemen 
for this Congress: 


re rd — 
Seventh Kansas (Mr. PETERS) .. X 
Fourth Minnesota (Mr. SNIDER). 


Third Nebraska (Mr. Doray)... at — 

Let me add, ſor comparison, ‘several ‘Aber: 
Sixth eee r TT — OA, 791 
Eighth Massachusetts ims. 6 | ALa) 26, 221 
Tenth usetts (Mr. 3 26, 849 
Seventh Iowa (Mr. Coxa kn]. . 33,011 
blican 


demand free silver will note that the three ee from Massachn- 
setts had behind them only 87,861 to 92,000. for the tative 
from Colorado; yet they cast 3 votes against silver to his 1 for it. The 
four gentlemen whose immense vote at home and small vote here the 
gentleman from Massachusetts brings forward with so much compla- 
cency represent constituencies who are ground down by the restrictions 
upon the coinage of silver. They had behind them 333,000 votes, and 
were overwhelmed by the twelve 8 of Massachusetts, 
representing only 341,028 votes and bent upon placing every ible 
burden upon silver. The House conferees upon t s silver bill [ Messrs. 
CONGER and WALKER] represent only 59,860 votes, not two-thirds of 
the vote of the Representative from Colorado; about three-fourths of 
the vote of the gentleman from Nebraska; yet of incomparabl 
weight in the settlement of that great question! How shall this dis- 
parity be equalized? Is there a remedy for it in this bill? 

WHITE DOMINATION NECESSARY POR THE PRESERVATION OF CIVILIZATION. 

Mr. Speaker, if it be ted that there isa general suppression of 
thenegro vote either by fraud or by violence, itis well worth the while of 
statesmen who should legislate for a country rather than a party, and 
for the tuture as well as the to inquire into the causes which 
have brought about snch a condition, to forecast the consequences of 
such extreme legislation as is contemplated by this bill, and to consider 
whether so desperate a remedy may not be worse than the disease. It 
is not every ailment that the skillful physician treats heroically; more 
frequently he leaves the cure to be worked out by the healing influences 
of time and natural causes, watching and guiding rather than cutting. 
The whites of the Southern States number among themselves many 
God-fearing and patriotic men. While they have their share of law- 
less and desperate men, enemies of the peace and security of society, 
they, upon the whole, are a fair average of American intelligence, 
worth, and patriotism, such as any country would be glad to take into 
its population. 

More than ten millions of such people can not lightly have resorted 
to such courses as are upon them, can not have persevered in 
them unless under some powerful conviction of overmastering neces- 


sity. 

It is known of all men that they believe that in three of their States 
and in many counties in each of the others they are threatened with 
negro domination, and they further believe that to be the most fearful 
calamity which can befall a civilized po le. Tou profess to doubt the 
sincerity of that apprehension and 4 it absurd if genuine. You 
treat it as a bugaboo conjured up to mislead the world and to justify 
the indulgence of evil as a stalking-horse,’’? behind which 
we defraud the whites, as well as blacks, of their rights. 

Is this fear of negro rule a pretense? or, it not, is it a cowardly dread, 
1 justified by the situation? It rests upon two propositions: 

. That the negro will, as a race, seize the governmental control of 
States, municipalities, and counties, where he has the numerical ma- 
jority, as soon as he finds he can doso without any other trammel than 
his own inclinations. 

andop- 


2. That at present negro control in the South means 


pressive government, under which no considerable body of white men 
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can live, and which will therefore inevitably bring about either white 
abandonment of the sections where the negro is in the majority or 
else armed revolution. 

Let us consider these two propositions in the light of the history of 
other portions of the world where anything like analogous conditions 
have existed, and of the reconstruction ce of the Southern States. 

You have but to tarn your eyes to the black Republic of Hayti, 
wher the negro has had sway fora hundred years and where no white 
man is allowed to own land. 

But we need not go to other lands or times forinstruction. The 
very States in which yon propose that this bill shall find its chief field 
C tter experience that the negro will not hesitate 

Pe see when safe opportunity offers. He is a human being, 
mad th loves authority. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF SOUTH CAROLIXA. 


I can not take up the history of reconstruction in each of the Sonth-’ 


ern States. Indeed, I can only touch upon it in one, but in that one, 
e State of South Carolina, we have the most thorough test that could 

ve been given to negro rule. It was, of all the States, longest and 
most completely given over to them; they were there dranken with 
power, more extravagant in their excesses than elsewhere; and the 
story of their misrule is told by one who was upon the ground from 
first to last, and during a part of the drama was one of its principal 
actors, with unrivaled opportunity for observation, keen discrimina- 
tion in judging, and rare 3 of description. I refer to the last re- 
construction governor of th Carolina, Governor Chamberlain, and 
the history upon which I mainly rely and from which I shall chiefly 
se is Allen’s Governor Chamberlain’s Administration in South Car- 


The convention which convened in January, 1868, under the recon- 
struction acts to frame a State constitution was made up of 34 whites 
and 63 blacks. The first Legislature, which assembled July 9, 1863, 
was composed of 157 members, of whom 72 were white and 85 were 
colored; 21 were Democrats and 136 were Republicans. Of the Repub- 
licans there were, therefore, 85 negroes and 51 whites, clearly a good 
working majority of col men, No need to turn any one out. 

T have nod ed statement as to the Legislatures of the second term 
of Scott and the term of Moses, but they were overwhemingly Repub- 
lican and dominated by negroes. In 1874 a Legislature was elected 
along with Governor berlain; of its 157 members 104 were Re- 
publicans and 53 were Democrats. Of the 104 Republicans 76 were 
negroes, so that with an overwhelming majority in the party caucus 
they controlled absolutely all legislation. The speaker of the House 
was anegro, soit may fairly be presumed that he was, or at least 
claimed to be, the State.” : 

It will thus be seen that the negro was disposed to seize and nse 
power. How did he use it? 

OFPRESSION AND CORRUPTION. é 

The first reconstruction administration, with Scott at the head as 
governor, took office July 9, 1868. I quote from Allen: 

At this date the entire funded debt of South Carolina amounted to $5,407 306.27, 
At the close of the four years robe} terms) of Governor R. K. Scott's adminis- 


panon December, peri funded debt of the State — to 818,515,033. 91 
para É ame eeina, unpaid interest for threo yea the period o; 
in pd mp c works of any revlabie importance had been 
begun or 5 paw serves increase of about $13,000,000 may be said to 
represent only profligate current expenditures, 


Some light a ee increase of debt by the following 
extracts from Governor Chamberlain's inangural address. It must be 
borne in mind that he commenced the seventh year of reconstruction 
government, Scott having had four years and Moses two: 

ARBITRARY AND EXCESSIVE VALUATION FOR TAXATION. 
Grave dissatisfaction with our tax Jaws has 


eee n = 
upon State have been, to a large —.— ox - 
cessive. CCC have been made in 

order to conceal the real extent of the burden of taxation. Without attem 
ing to the motives which prompted those who enforce the law, I ex- 
the that the valuations made previous to the present have 
toa 5 Whatever the causes, result 
property has borne uation almost wholly arbitrary when dif- 


has been 
rr are com 
cessive in amount when tested by any standard of value. 
CORRUPT EXPENDITURES, 
During the past six years there has been a riated and d for contin- 
gent fands the astounding sum of $276,894.74. 1 venture the Sew that the 
te would have received equal benefitfrom one-fifth of cates, if expended 
with economy npon In practice, a contingent fund is a sum of 
money ee officer is allowed to draw and expend without the usual 
accountability. tft Oa N eae mg ech E a ag 
with a fund ome called the “secret-service” be ex- 
pended for objects which ee by eg i confess I am wholly 
unable to imagine any such objects in South Carolina. 
LEGISLATIVE EXPENSES, 


Since 1868 six N er special sessions of the General Assembly have 


been held. The to total cost of those sessions has been 47,430.97. The aver- 
age cost of each regular session has been $820,405.16. lowest cost of any 
7555... ger agente g to $160,- 


The third and most important means of reduc 
anes, in eutting off the gross abuses which have 
name of contingen 
statement of thi 


legislative expenses will be 
exist 


2 under the 
Iam unable to obtain a 


con! 
$258,424.65. Of this amount I esti 


There remains still a vast amount of unpaid olaims in the 
of legislative-pny certificates, estimated at not less than 9500, 
How a portion of these vast sums eee tx ook etib Re- 
construction in South Carolina,“ in Noted Men on the Solid South, 
the anthor of the article being our colleague from South Carolina, Mr. 
HEMPHILL: 


When the Republicans first met in Degislative Assembly in sat en Aone n e 
same building which the whites had occupied before them and furnished the 
halls in an inexpensive manner and one best suited to the impoverished condi- 
tion of the State. As soon, however, as they were more firmly fixed in power 
and became more accustomed to 1 from public funds they 
ee most luxurious taste. They undertook to furnish Devcon the halls of 

pon bears — = state-house. For clocks that cost $5 two they 
1871 and-1$72 clocks at 9600; for forty-cent s; eein- t-dollar 
four-dollar Mar n sofas; for one- 


Jar mirrors, eto. 

The entire bill for furnishing the hall of the house of representatives was 
over $50,000, and the Le, ture, thinking that entirely too small, appropriated 
$95,000 to pay for it. — — 5 the past year this hall has boen nicely furnished 
anew at an expense of $3,061. 

The total ay eon tpai outfor furniture alone in four years was over $200,000, 
and in 1877, when uestion was on „there remained in the state- 


house only’ 7.715 as e prices originally charged, — it. 

At fort -rooms were cee petra adeante. grin ergs pa 

sap wine wn Dances designated lies, sundries, and incident 
nother of expense was supp! sun nt- 

als,“ and this amounted in one session of the Legislature to Of this 


$350,000. 
nt in maintaining a restaurant in one of the committee 
—— cigars, to which all officials and their 


wry day for six years This restau- 
ms Pp em six Saara fom #.0'clook in the 


sum $125,000 was 


tatives, 
blic — rin was Ey the issue of pay cer- 
titlentes, Sion eof dlegalty rege ding officers of the two houses of the 
General Assembly were ee to — pe — — the 2 of the salarics of 
the members and senators and attachés —.— Out of this power 
Wee grew wp what was fume the 


ay ng.” 
NE comme poe the presiding officers and clerks of the — 
treasurer officials, 


and senate, together with and some minor 
certificates could be — ly only for the of members — 
tachés of the General Assembly; but soon it became the regular means by which 
Ta nasira nator em aven with their associates 83 in 
general plundering of the State. Right porters were em joyed 

house and certifiostes issued to 238; 10 messengers em 
issued to 140 at one session and 212 at auother; Slaborersand 5 told were 
actually in service, while certificates were issued to 159 laborers an 
Of one lot of u to olerks not one was 
ing one certificates to $1,168,255, all of which, 
except $200,000, was pare and 

Moses tinder oath that at the request of John. J. Patterson he had 
issued at one time to the latter, who was not a member of ö 


I quote farther from Governor Chamberlain’s inaugural address: 
PUBLIC PRINTING. 


$43, 03.50. r that la, peera rim e 
was 
greed peter EE 
u 
eu t was $743,933.20 and the of printing the cof permanen 
for the period was a cost to the State of S18. 
629.86. Fag ae tsuch of printing as may 
including the of n volumes of the statutes at 
. — — reports, tax du x 
as 


supreme court decisions, 
Veh Da three years the sum of $543,629.86, or an average annual cost of 

I offer no comment on these statistics. The onl appropriate inquiry is, how 
shall such results be prevented hereafter ? pias exterminsting the 
present syster, root and branch, nud substituting a pipar ag Ber pocuces eran, ase 


Mr. HEMPHILL’S article treats of the same subject: 


The total cost of printing” in South Carolina for the eight years of — 
domination, 1868 to 1876, was $1,326,589. Total for printing for seventy. 
ous, 1700 40 2808, wees 9008 000; sho e for cost of printing 
years over et ae the mph bern years previous of $717,589. 
. o printing under the ublican administration 
* year was $165,823; average cost per annum under former administrations, 
; cost for one year under Hampton's adm inistration, $6,178. 
priated in ane year, 1872 78. by Re n ae ng, $450,- 
600; amoun in twenty-five years ending 1866, $278,251; excess of 
one your's appropriation over twenty-five years, $171,749. 3 


= 
The —— of printing f in South Carolina? in one exceeded by $122,932.13the 
— of like work in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Obio, and Mary- 


nes 5 s s * * * 


* 

Of course all these immense sums did not reach the pockets of the ri 
— a bills th had to be paid to senators and members to smooth the 
wa their bills thro! the For of one printing 
Ning for T00 bhey paid to members and senators and others varions sums 
aggregating a3, 550. 

CIVIL OPPRESSION. 

It was not by thievery alone that the people of South Carolina were 

ened The constitution provided for the election of justices of the 
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peace by the people. Scott and Moses ignored that and appointed 
them. Of them Governor Chamberlain said: 


When I came into office there were at least two hundred trial justices in the 
State who could not read or write. The duties of a trial justice here are pre- 
cisely the same as the duties of justice of the cein other States. Yet previous 
governors had appointed and commissio over two hundred men to the im- 
—— duties of this office who could not write or read a word of the English 

nguage. It was a farce and a fraud; for how can men thus ignorant intelli- 

tiy try causes, civil and criminal, brought before them? The idea seems to 
Fold that men must be re for political service by giving them office, 
whether they are fit for the office or not. For instance, all the members, senn- 
tors representatives, from Edgefield County united in an application to 
me to appoint a certain man there notary public, It req a man who can 
at least write his name to fill that office, ard I did not think but what the appli- 
cant was qualified, he was recommended so highly. L[appointed him, and afew 
weeks after accidentally saw an official document from him, going to a distant 
State, to which he had made his mark, aot being able to write his name, Ire- 
voked his commission. € 

MILITARY RULE. 


Governor Scott gave to the ple of South Carolina a foretaste of 
ihe deputy marshals contemplated by this bill, Iagain go to Mr. 


HEMPHILL’S article: 

Ninety-six thousand colored men were enrolled in military companies 
througuout the State, the simple enrollment costing the State over $200,000. 
There were only two or three white companies in the State, an: they 
were ordered by Governor Scott to-urrender theirarms and disband; and four- 
teen full ents of negroes were organized before the election. T were 


NN and equipped and ammunition issued to them, as upon the eve of 


Before a committee of the Legislature Ex-Governor Moses testified as 
follows, with reference to organizing the militia: 

The militia was o ized and armed for political purposes by the adviceand 
consent of Governor t, and I was commissioned by Governor Scott to pro- 
ceed to Washington and procure all the arms and accouterments possible from 
the United States Government, and at the same time purchase ammunitionand 
make the contract referred to. The object was to arm and organize the militia 
for the campaign in 1870, 

John B. Hubbard, the chief constable, testified before a legislative commit- 
tee, in 1877: It was understood that by arming the colored militia and keep- 
ing some of the most influential officers under pay, that a full vote would be 
bronght out for the ublicans, and the Democracy, or many of the weak- 
kn Democrats, intimidated. At the time the militia was organized there 
was — com vely speaking, little lawlessness. The militia, being organ- 
ized armed, ca an increase of crime and bloodshed in most of the coun- 
ties in rtion to their numbers and the number of arms and amount of am- 
munition them.” ~ 

Again, the chief constable says: “Ostensibly the object of the constabulary 
foree was for the preservation of the peace. but in reality it wasorganized and 
used for political pu andends, Governor Scott would order me to send 
men to any county where the Republican party most needed enco: ment 
and reorganization. The deputies were authorized and instructed to attend all 
political meetings and report the political condition of the county to me, and I 
would report the same to the governor.” 


With reference to this ‘‘constabulary ’’ (deputy marshal) force, I 
quote again from Allen, the time mentioned by him being January, 
1875: 


Just at this time occurred an oulbreak of race antagonism in ens arg County 
of the kind that had been frequent hitherto, Commonly they 

to 
“domestic insurrection.” The State militia, an irresponsible and undisciplined 
force, organized by Governor Scott more as a partisan weapon than a means of 
preserving the peace of the State, was under arms in the county, and already 
one or two lives had been lost in collisions between the militia and the white 
citizens, who, on their part, 1 rifle clubs. The situation was se- 
rious, Governor Chamberlain ved to deal with this troub 


That was an order disbanding the State militia in that county. 

The Hamburg “‘ massacre” grew out of a collision between a drilling 
company of the same colored militia and whites, and the wonder is 
that it was so long delayed. 

Governor Chamberlain’s administration was an honest and intelli- 
gent effort to restore good government to the State. He was the 
bravest, ablest, and honestest Republican whom the North ever sent 
down to the South, and, in my judgment, an honor to American man- 
hood. In his efforts to stop their plundering he encountered the op- 
position of the great majority of his party. He whipped some into 
standing by him, and with the manful and hearty support of the 
Democratic—then called Conservative—members of the Legisla 

ress, and people, was able to work some salutary reforms, In August 
1875 he said, in acknowledgment of their aid: 

Ihave never failed to give full credit to the conservative press of the State for 
their hearty mops of my course. They have shown the best of spirit and 
have rendered effective and absolutely indispensable aid. © In my visit 


to the North recently I heard but one voice, that of approval of my efforts and 
approval of the wisc, prudent, and statesmanlike attitude of the South Carolina 
conservatives. 


But in December, 1875, there fell upon his administration the hor- 
rible disaster, as he termed it, of the election of two infamous men 
as judges, Moses and Whipper.“ 

It occurred on a day when he was absent. The negro speaker of the 


house had led him to believe the election would not be had until his 
return. How the assurance was kept, let Allen tell: 

When Whipper was chosen, R. B. Elliott, speaker of the house of represent- 
atives, a colored carpet- r from Massachusetts, an ex-member of Con- 
gress, a person of consid: le education, superior oratorical power, and un- 
su influence as a politician among his people, seconded the nomination 
and declared that he should regard the vote on it as a test of fidelity to the Re- 
publican party. r 

Whipper was a negro, and was elected judge of the Charleston cir- 
cuit. Of the two men, Governor Chamberlain thus spoke in a letter 
to Senator Morton in January, 1876: 

Moses was my predecessor as governor. Unless the universal belief among 
all classes of — — in this State is mistaken, he is as infamous a character as 
ever in any age disgraced and prostituted public position. If there is anybody 
in Washington who shall happen to deny this, I will prove it to your abundant 
satisfaction. Of Whipper it can be said that he seems to have lacked only op- 
portunity to prove himself the equal of Moses in intamy. Ignorant of law, ig- 
norant of morals, a gambler by open 88 embezzler of public funds, he 
isas unfit for judicial position as any man whom by any possibility you could 
name. 


By the effect of this election upon Governor Chamberlain himself 
an estimate can be formed of the thrill of horror“ sent through the 
State. 

Six days later he sent this telegram to the New England Society, 
then in session in Charleston: 

COLUMBIA, S. C., December 22, 1875. 
To the New England Society, care of William S. Hastie, jr., Charleston, & C.: 

I can not attend your annual supper to-night; but if there ever was an hour 
when the spirit of the Puritans, the spirit of undying, unconquerable enmit 
8 ee to wrong ought to animate their sons, it is this hour, here, in South 

ro! 

The civilization of the Puritan and the Cavalier, of the Roundhead and the 
Huguenot, is in peril. Courage, determination, union, , must be our 
watchw: The grim Puritans never qnailed under threat or blow. Let their 
sons now imitate their Sappi 

God bless the New England Society ! 

D. H. CHAMBERLATN. 

Writing in February, 1876, to Mr. Blackwell, the editor of the Wo- 
man’s Journal, he said: 

The great and constant pressure of duties less remote than this one in their 
immediate nature kept me from replying at length before tho assembling of 


the lature. 3 
n know the rest. Disasters r than you can conceive of in good old 


greate: 
Ni — * n 
eee would Ariy believe, neee 
have Tanoa spon us. I have not an hour's time to look away from this fearful 
fight for ci tion. 

It is evident he then thought armed resistance to such an outrage 
justifiable, if necessary. 

There started the overthrow of the Republican party in South Caro- 
lina, It demonstrated to the world that its leader could not impart to 
it honesty or decency. 

In the face of the storm of indignation which such action aroused it 
could not do else than renominate Mr. Chamberlain, butit upon 
the ticket with him Speaker Elliott, and was backed up by Whipper 
and Moses and all their followers. The weight was too much, and Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain necessarily went down with the others. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN OTHER STATES. 
Such was its history in South Carolina. In other States it was as 
bad 


The State debts were increased by it; Alabama, from $8,000,000 to 
$25,000,000; North Carolina, from $16,000,000 to $42,000,000; Georgia, 
from $5,800,000 to $18,000,000; Louisiana, from $7,000,000 to $48, - 
000,000. Every other State suffered more or less. In no one of them 
was a single public work of importance begun. 

But there is no need to recite the infamies of the reconstruction gov- 
ernments. You gentlemen recognize them as the disgrace of the age. 
You answer every reference to them by saying it is impossible that 
such conditions shall again prevail. Thatistrue. Butwhy? Because 
between christianity, civilization, order, and progress on the one side 
and such misrule on the other, stand in a solid body the white men of 
the South ready to do all, suffer all, and sacrifice all rather than pass 
again under that yoke, In the words of Governor Chamberlain, we face 
that issue in the spirit of undying, unconquerable enmity and defiance 
to wrong. The grim Puritans never quailed under threat or blow.” 
We shall ‘‘imitate their example,” 


UNCONTROLLED NEGRO MAJORITIES WILL AGAIN ESTABLISH SCOTT AND MOSES 
Go 


Why not? The spoils of the South are far richer now than in 1868. 
Are there no political adventurers left in the North to seize their car- 
pet-bags and swoop down upon us as soon as they shall see the oppor- 
tunity to use ignorance to secure power? Are all the scalawags 
dead? Isee around this Capitol some familiar faces that wear a very 


hungry aspect, 

e vast majorities of the negroes of the South are as uneducated now 
as in 1868. They are now, as then, the easiest dupes a demagogue ever 
had. Tou claim 95 per cent. of them are Republicans. If so, they will 
follow their leaders, and such as they have are the verysame men they 
had in 1874, or their worthy successors, Will they not lead them into 
the same courses? When their own nominee for attorney-general in 
Alabama denounces in such terms the State convention of his party, 
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what could the people of the State look for from such a party again in 
wer? 
a. gentlemen, the fear of negro rule is neither pretended nor ridic- 
ulous. 
: JUSTICE TO THE NEGRO. 

You call on us to do justice to the negro, to give him a trial. That 
must mean, though you say it does not, to give him, where he is led to 
band together, governmental control of States and counties, as well as 
of Congressional districts, where he has the numerical majority. Was 
his absolute sway in South Carolina tor eight years no trial? Would 
he be an untried experiment in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana? Many of you on that side admit privately the absolute 
necessity of white control of State affairs. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. LODGE] suggests an educa- 
tional qualification of the right of suffrage. Will he tell us bow South 
Carolina and Mississippi can do that, giving to every negro ‘‘a free bal- 
lot and a fair count ’’ upon the proposition? He intimates that we can 
do so with the power that we now exercise, He insists that thenegro 
is deprived of his rights by the minority at each election, which is a 
fearful outrage, and then invites the minority to take away all those 
rights at one fell swoop ! 

NATIONAL CONTROL BY THE WHITES. 

The Sreaker, in his efforts to force the country up to this bill, to 
which I have referred, says it is all very well to urge the danger of negro 
control in State affairs, but that no such fear can be used to excuse the 
suppression of the negro vote in Congressional elections; that at the 
outside the negro districts can not elect forty members of this House. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] echoes this reasoning. 
They both tacitly admit that the negro can not be trusted in his pres- 
ent condition to elect a member of a Legislature or a governor of a 
State, but insist that he shall choose Presidents and Congressmen. Not 
fit to govern a State, let him rule, by the use of the balance of power, the 
whole country! 

The country can easily comprehend how useful to ambition, to the 
lust ot power would be t¥enty negro Representatives in this House. 
Even Speaker Elliott, of South Carolina, knew how to use them. 

Is not the Republican party in a bad way if it can not rule this 
country through and with its white men, if it must call to the aid of 
its white minority the negro vote to rule the white majority? Can it 
hold power upon that basis? 


REPUBLICAN SACRIFICE OF THE NEGRO. 

The Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] and 
others on that side throw out very cunningly a suggestion to us by 
way of compromise, that all you want is the count of the negro for the 
Republican candidates in Congressional elections, Give you his vote 
then and you will leave us to work our will upon him in our State 
and county elections; leave us to make and enforce the laws that deal 
with his life; that thrust him into the penitentiary door; that tax his 
property; that may make him happy or miserable. Is not that rather 
a cowardly course for the Grand Old Party? 

Yet itis not the first time it has sacrificed the negro to retain power. 
In 1876 it traded him off to the Southern whites for the Presidency. 
Then disorder prevailed in South Carolina; a hundred homicides were 
then common where one is now rare; the whites stood with their rifles 
in their hands, driven to the wall and desperate; Federal troops sur- 
rounded the capitol. If there ever wasa time when Federal interven- 
tion seemed justifiable it was then. Yet you withdrew your troops 
and abandoned the negro, simply stipulating for the quiet installment 
of Hayes. 

Mr. Speaker, when we shall have cducated the negro sufficiently to 
enable him to discern great politica! truths, what will he think of your 

position? Will he be grateful that you use him, bring down upon 
im the resentment and fire of your political enemies, and then, so soon 
as you have secured the camp plunder, desert him? 
NEGRO DOMINATION OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS AND WHITE CONTROL OF STATE GOV- 
ERNMENTS INCONSISTENT AND IMPOSSIBLE. 

Mr. Speaker, the State and Congressional elections of many of the 
States occur at the same time and the ballots are polled in the same 
boxes. By what process will you count, certify, and retarn a Congres- 
sional district for the negro for Congress and the white Democrat for 
governor? Do not say that Iam asking you how cheating can be made 
easy. It is your own proposition that 95 per cent. of the negroes are 
Republicans and must select Representatives in black districts, and 
that the whites shall control the local governments. How are you going 
to work that out? 

In Alabama the State elections are held in August, the Congressional 
in November. You suggest that we surround the August poll-boxes 
with our white deputy sheriffs, install our white inspectors, put in 
force all our own machinery, and suppress the negro vote so far as may 
be necessary to retain control and to secure the continuance of good 
government. 

On the other hand, you purpose to place in November your negro 
supervisors over our white inspectors, your negro deputy marshals over 
our white deputy sheriffs, and to count as you wish. 

I say negro election officials, Mr. Speaker, because you can not find 
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in any district in Alabama where the negroes are in the majority 
enough white Republicans to take charge of one-fiftieth part of the 
polls, 

DISORDERS AND BLOODSHED THE RESULTS OF THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE BILL, 

Such is the deliberate judgment of the thoughtful men of the South. 
There are in both races indiscreet men. A negro constabulary of dep- 
uty marshals, negro supervisors of election, dressed in a little brief 
authority? can not fail in some instances to exercise it offensively. 
On the other hand, the excitable among the whites will be ready to 
take offense. - 

Yon can not put tow and fire so together and have no flame. Iam 
aware that this is an argument which will have no great weight with 
the leaders pressing this bill, because the danger does not touch them 
or their interests. They are politicians, not businessmen. They, with 
all dear to them, are far from the field of any such conflict. Gentlemen 
from Maine and Massachusetts may with perfect safety to themselves 
and theirs, and doubtless with unconcern, kindle a flame in the South- 
ern States which will burn through a generation, and bring all the hor- 
rors of a race war upon the women and children of the South. What 
matters that if the fire lights up the road to the Presidency for ong and 
the Senate for the other! 

DESTRUCTION OF NORTHERN CAPITAL AND THE NOME MARKET. 

But it behooves others of you who have no such political goals in 
sight to consider that race conflicts mean the absolute destruction of 
Northern capital invesied in the South and of that magnificent home 
market for Eastern manufactures and Western mules, bacon, wheat, 
and corn. 

Shutting the producer out from foreign consumers, you proceed to 
destroy the home market, of which we have lately heard so much. 
BEPRESENTATION UPON NEGRO POPULATION, 

We are charged with the exercise of power based upon the negro 
population, as if we had schemed to secure it. 

No people could have foreseen more clearly or resisted more stren- 
nously universal negro suffrage conferred upon a great mass unprepared 
for it than did the Southern whites. It was forced upon them. But 
the Speaker says we do not offer to give it up. How can we? Is it 
practicable? The Southern whites are not bent upon control, and 
would not hesitate for one moment to give up such representation, if 
thereby this portentous question could be settled. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE RACE PROBLEM, 

Itis natural and just that, objecting to outside interference, we should 
be asked what remedies we propose for existing evils. The immense 
difficulty is recognized by all, and the question is one thatevery thought- 
ful man of the South has with him in all his waking bours and which 
frequently lengthens those hours, Think what that problem is where 
the negro is the more numerous, in some plaves fearfully so. We are 
called upon to recognize his full political equality, to give him a free 
ballot and a fair count.“ That ballot naturally tends towards the es- 
tablishment of misrule; yet, we must, in his interest as well as ours, 
prevent such misrule. We are called upon to do in a lifetime a work 
which has elsewhere taken centuries: prepare slaves to govern. If the 
teachings of a Senatorial orator be accepted, the task is impossible. 

Mr. INGALLS said in his speech of the 23d of January last: 


Mr. President, the race to which we belong is the most arrogant and rapa- 
cious, the most exclusive and indomitable in history, It is the conquering and 
the unconquerable race, through which alone man has taken nof the 
physical and moral world. All other races have been its enemies or its victims. 

History contains no record of two separate races peacefully existing upon 
terms of absolute social and political equality under the same system of govern- 
ment. An nism is inevitable. They become rivals and competitors, and in 
the struggle for supremacy the weaker has gone down. 


Speaking of the negro race, he said: 

The problem is still further complicated by the fact that they are us, 
They instinctively separate themselves into their own communities, with their 
own habits, their own customs, their own methods of life. They worship 
raiely and they are taught separately. The line of cleavage between the wh 
and blacks is 88 constantly more distinct and perceptible, There is 
neither amalgamation, nor absorption, nor assimilation, 

One might well ask how, in view of these conditions, political equality 
can be established and sustained in the South. However, we ot that sec- 
tionare more hopeful. If there is a remedy, as we trust, it lies in 

: EDUCATION, 

Nothing has surprised me more thay to hear the gentleman from 

Towa [Mr. HENDERSON] say: 


1 was sorry, when for the first time in twenty-five years I revisited the South 
two years ago, not to find more evidences of the extension of school-honses than 
on the occasion when I was there. before. 


This is so utterly in contradiction of facts known, or which should 
be known, to the world, that it illustrates the ignorance of Southern 
conditions or the unfairness bern of sectional spite with which tbis 
question has been treated by the other side in this debate. I shal] con- 
tent myself with putting against the gentleman the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. SpooNER], made in the Senate on the 3d of 
March last. In it appear tables of the advance from 1876 to 1886. 
They show for the State of Alabama, for those ten years, an increase 
of 83.7 per cent. in the enrollment of the public schools, and of 52.9 
per cent. of expenditure, greatly increased in the last year; for Mis- 
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sissippi an increase of 68.7 in enrollment and of 101.3 in expenditure. 
Commenting upon these tables, the Blair educational bill being under 
discussion, Senator BLAIR said: 

It will not do to say that the Nap pce to this bill among Southern Senators 
and among the Southern poii due to a desire to keep the colored child in 
ignorance in face of the fact that 985,000 of them are atten ing tise blic schools 
in the South, and that the burden of the expense is mainly d von hy tan white 
people of the South. This is marvelous progress. 

Straining every nerve to educate him, to prepare him to forcefully 
assert and intelligently exercise the highest privilege of American cit- 
izenship, we are meantime giving him just and equal laws fairly admin- 
istered. What more can fairly be asked of and for the two races? 

THE FREEDMEN'S BUREAU. 

I wish to say here, Mr. Speaker, that I do not hold the great body of 
the colored men of the South morally responsible for the evils we have 
endured or for those which would come upon us were they freed from 
the restraint of the white man’s domination. Their distrust of their 
late owners when emancipation came tothem wasnatural. They turned 
naturally to the agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau, in whose charge 

were placed and who, asa rule, fostered in their minds suspicion 

of whites, commencing at once to use them for their own advance- 
ment and profit. How successfully they did so is evidenced by the 
fact that the agents of that bureau filled most of the important and lu- 
crative offices upon theinstallation of the reconstruction governments. 

One of them, Scott, was the first reconstraction governor of South Caro- 
- Tina. 


Another was the first Representattive in Congress from the district 
in which I then lived. If the charge against that bureau rested with 
me alone, it might have very little weight with gentlemen of the other 
side, but as early as December, 1865, a report of a tour through 
the South, General Grant said of the Freedmen’s Bureau: 

The belief, widely spread among the freedmen of the Southern States, that 
the lands of their former owners will, at least in part, be divided among them, 
has come from the agents of this bureau. 

NEGRO ALIENATION NOT THE FAULT OF THE WHITES. j 

It has been frequently and confidently asserted in this debate that 
the negro support of the carpet-baggers ’’ and ‘‘ scalawags’’ was due 
to the neglect of the whites to attempt to influence them. Such abe- 
lief rests upon a want of acquaintance with events. 

General Grant has recorded the initiatory work of the agents of the 
bureau. It was kept up to tuate the opportunity to plunder, 
Honestly, but in vain, did the whites of the South struggle to break 
down the barrier. I instance again the people of South Carolina. 

In 1868 General R. K. Scott, of Ohio, an officer of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau in South Carolina, was the Republican nominee for governor, 
the Democrats having a candidate of their own party. 

In 1870 Scott was renominated by the Republicans; the Democrats 
supported R. B. Carpenter, a Republican, nominated by the “Reform 

In 1870 Moses was nominated by the Republicans; Reuben Tomlin- 
son, a Republican and the nominee of bolting Republicans, was sup- 

by the Democrats. 

In 1874 the Republicans nominated Governor Chamberlain; the bolt- 

Republicans nominated John T. Green, a Republican, and the 
Democrats supported him. 

In each instance the negroes gave an overwhelming vote to the Re- 
publican nominee and he was elected. In every election the whites 
nominated and og sor for legislative and county offices mixed tick- 
ets of whites and blacks. 

Every effort was in vain; they were trampled down while they sim- 
ply protested; the hordes of plunderers vanished in a night when an 
outraged and desperate people faced them in 1876. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the South have learned fortitude; they 
have never been without courage. They will meet this bill when your 
su and come among them as becomes American free- 
men, desirous of peace, valuing liberty. It will bring about collisions; 
it will never crush them down. 


Federal Election Law. 


SPEECH 
HON. HERMAN STUMP. 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 1, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and sup- 
plement the election laws of the United States, ete.— 

Mr. STUMP said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the limited time allowed me it would be impos- 
sible to express all that I desire to say upon this infamons bill to over- 
throw the constitutional rights of a free people now being considered 
by this House. I will, therefore, reserve for publication in the REC- 


* 


ORD my general remarks on that subject. I rise more particularly to 
express the indignation of my le at the wanton attack made upon 
my State by one of its citizens. allude to the remarks made by the 
honorable gentleman representing the Sixth district of Maryland [Mr. 
McComas]. I am sorry he is not here now. His remarks were ut- 
tered during my absence and also that of my colleagues on this side of 
the House. 

The gentleman from the Sixth district has been an active partisan 
during this Congress and has had two pet political measures before us, 
One was the unseating of the gentleman who heretofore has so ably 
represented the Fifth district, Mr. Compton, and the other was his 
“anti-gerrymandering bill.“ 

Mr. Speaker, you have heard to-night the remarks of the gentleman 
from Maryland Ptr. MUDD] who now occupies the seat until recently 
held by Mr. Compton as the Represeatative of that district. We rec- 
ollect very well the grounds upon which his competitor was unseated— 
the intimidation of negro voters in that district. We also know that 
the ground upon which gentiemen on the other side support this bill is 
the intimidation of negro voters. 

Mr. MUDD. Will the gentleman allow an interruption for one mo- 
ment? . 

Mr. STUMP. Hardly; I have not the time. 

Mr. MUDD. I did not think you would. I can see that you can 
not afford to. . 

Mr. STUMP. Now, all the work of Mr. McComas has failed, for, 
although the ground on which the gentleman now representing the 
Fiith district obtained his seat was intimidation of negro voters at the 
polls, bold and successful, largely reducing his majority, as stated by 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas], the other gentleman 
from Maryland [ Mr. MUDD] has repudiated it by saying that he did not 
need this Federal election law in his district. 

Mr. MUDD. I hope the gentleman will allow me just one word. 

Mr. STUMP. Your will show what you said. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman occupying the floor declines to be 
interrupted. 

Mr. STUMP. So that all the energies of the member from the Sixth 
district to show that the negro vote in his State is intimidated have 
been wasted; and I can now begin to imagine how, when his anti- 
gerrymandering bill” was turned down! in caucus, the incident ir- 
ritated his feelings and prompted him to rise in his seat and abuse the 
State that gave him birth, and declare that the people of that State were 
deprived of local self-government and home rule. 

In 1863 armed soldiers were sent to the polls in the State of Maryland, 
and the gentleman trom Maryland [Mr. McComas] could readily have 
explained how easy it was to overturn the laws and revolutionize a State 
without the passage of this bill. Armed soldiers were sent into the 
State and into the counties, to our polling places, and they drove my- 
self and other citizens from the polls and prevented us from voting. 
The year afterward, in 1864, they made a constitution which turned 
every office-holder out in the State, and puttheir own partisans in their 
places, and thus the revolution was completed. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Does the gentleman refer to the soldiers sent 
by General McClellan ? 

Mr. STUMP. In 1867 the people rose in indignation because of the 
ou perpetrated upon the citizens of the State and adopted a new 
constitution. That constitution of 1867 is still in existence. It is 
under these laws that the State is now governed; and in 1887, by act 
of the Legislature, the question whether that constitution should be 
changed or not was submitted to a vote of the people; and I say that 
my colleagues [Mr. McComas and Mr. MUDD} and every Republicm 
in the State voted to sustain the present constitution of the State of 
Maryland. 8 

Now, Mr. Speaker, here is Mr. McComas, in this year 1890, rising 
in his place in this House and complaining about the fundamental 
laws of his own State. He talks ofthe school commissioners, He said 
that the people were not allowed local self-government, and instanced 
the school commissioners as an illustration. How are they appointed? 
They are appointed by judges elected by the people and who do not 
hold office for life. These judges appoint three school commissioners, 
one of whom is of the opposite political party. These three school 
commissioners appoint the trustees, and the trustees of the different 
schools select the teachers. Most of the teachers are selected from the 
State Normal School, over which presides one of the most influential 
Republicans in the State of Mar@land. I say that the State of Mary- 
land can point with pride to her whole school system. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman spoke of the late election law. That 
election law was prepared and urged by what was called the Reform 
party in Maryland; and when it was submitted to the Legislature nine 
counties withdrew from the operation of the law, and the Republican 
counties could have withdrawn also if they had so desired, But in- 
stead of doing so the Republicans in the State Legislature, with but few 
exceptions, voted for the law, which my colleague from Maryland now 
says is oppressive and subversive of the right of self-government in 
that State. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Speaker, the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, the ac- 
credited author of this bill, was pleased to say, in opening this debate 
in support of the measure— 
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No graver or more eee subject could come before this House than the 
one presented by this bill. 

He at least seems to be painfully alive to this serious departure of 
his from the well beaten track of prudent constitutional legisla- 
tion. ever has such a momentous question, involving as it does the 
preservation of the rights of a free sovereign people, guarantied by the 
fundamental law of the land, been submitted for the consideration of 
a legislative body since the formation of the Constitution. There may 
have been some excuse for questionable legislation, growing out of the 
war, engendered by passion and prejudice; but look through the stat- 
utes and you will nowhere find any act or proposed legislation during 
all that existing period which excels this iniquitous measure in all its 
pernicious assaults upon the rights of a free people. 

The animosities of the war bave passed away. Time has soothed the 
wounds of dire conflict. Peace, prosperity, and happiness reign su- 
preme throughout the length and breadth of the land. The victor is 
extending the hand of brotherly love and lasting friendship to the van- 
quished and helping to retrieve his fallen fortunes, while the South 
in silence toils on, waiting for the time to come when she can prove by 
deeds of valor, greater, if possible, than were exhibited in the past, 
her undying love for the Union, Constitution, and laws of our beloved 
common country. 

Each State has observed the law and has sent its legally elected and 
qualified Representatives to these Halls, accredited in the same man- 
ner as their Representatives were elected, qualified, and accredited 
to the fifty Congresses that have heretofore assembled under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. What emergency has arisen which 
renders it necessary for the small Republican majority when the Fifty- 
first Congress began, assembled here, as they say, ‘‘in a progressive way 
to do business, and not to deliberate,’’ to fulminate this scheme to de- 
prive the people of local self-government? will be the burning question 
which astute politicians have failed to explain to this House and will 
also fail to make plain to an enlightened constituency this fall. 

No wonder you hesitated and considered the cost. The bill is revo- 
Iutionary and sectional in its character. It is a dangerous experiment. 
Success must attend it or the conspirators must be looked upon as traitors 
who have violated the sacred trust reposed in them. But, be the result 
what it may, the very introduction of this bill into this House and its 
favorable report from the majority of the committee having itin charge 
bave made an indelible impression upon the body politic, and you will 
have to give astrict account to a scrutinizing and exacting public. 
The Republican pafty, having full control of the legislative, judicial, 
and executive branches of the Government, which means, besides, the 
Treasury, Army, Navy, and a host of office-holders, backed by the 
capitalists, manufacturers, and mine-owners, together with the Grand 
Army veterans, whom if hopes to influence, and negroes, whom it 
deems are its political slaves, feels so strongly intrenched that it can 
now reach out and grasp unlimited and paramount power by obliter- 
ating the inherent rights of the States and creating a centralized Na- 
tional Government. 

The introduction of this bill was not theentering wedge. The enter- 
ing wedge was in the organization of this House, when you, Mr. Speaker, 
arbitrarily, wrongfully, and in open defiance of all former precedents of 
opinion of illustrious statesmen and yourself among them, deprived 
the minority of all its rights, cut off general debate, and by your new 
rules, formulated by yourself, promulgated through the Committee on 
Rules, of which you are the chairman, have made yourself the supreme 
dictator of the House, not only over the minority, who courageously 
resist to the utmost extent of their ability, but over the meek and 
timid members of the majority. That was the entering wedge. This 
measure is a long stride towards the perfecting of your unholy purpose 
as announced in your Pittsburgh speech, when you said: 


It seems to me that the only wise course is to take into Federal hands the 
elections. Let us cut loose from the State elections; do our own regis- 
tration, our own counting, and our own certification. 


The Republican party now regards itself as the National Govern- 
ment. With the whole election machinery in its hands, what delight- 
ful dreams of political bliss please the fancy of would-be statesmen. 
Visions of perpetual “dwelling in high places loom up before the 
Lilliputian politicians who stand with open mouth and outspread ears 
to listen for the political millennium that is predicted, when the voice of 
the people is as effectually silenced in the Jand as it is in this House, 
when the free expression of their will at the ballot-box is to pass 
through the hands of thonsands of niinions of a polluted political 
party which has determined to register voters and count and certify 
the votes cast at Federal elections. 

If you and your party are successful, Mr. Speaker, all that our fore- 
fathers fought tor was in vain, for England has to-day a Government 
where personal liberty is more secure than it would be under the system 
you propose to inangurate. The Constitution, framed by the willing 
surrender of certain specified rights by sovereign States for the mutual 
good and protection of the whole, created the Federal Government, 
not with supreme, but with certain limited, well defined powers. Now, 
shal] the Federal Government at the behest of designing men subvert 
the Constitution and enslave the people? 

World to Heaven, Mr. Speaker, I could attribute this measure to disin- 


terested, patriotic motives, actuated and apren solely under a well jus- 
tified belief that an urgent necessity actually existed for its enactment; 
Icould then treat it differently; but with the knowledge you musthave 
that, although Mr. Harrison was elected in 1888, Mr. Cleveland re- 
ceived alarge majority of the popular vote, and a few thousand more 
in the State of New York would have sealed the fate of your party, I 
can not do so. Since then another election has been held, when the will 
of the people expressed at the ballot-box was not very soothing to Re- 
publican ears, and particularly fatal to governors of your political per- 
suasion in the North and West. Since then gubernatorial certificates 
of election are not as popular as formerly to Republican members of 
Congress, And but for the debauching of Montana and your mode of 
registering and counting and certifying, she would have entered the 
sisterhood ot States Democratic. Besides this, you know that the ag- 
riculturist and the laboring element have at last opened their eyes to the 
iniquities of the McKinley bill and kindred legislation. They have 
become alive to the fact that the war tariff, over twenty-five years after 
the close of the war, should cease instead of being increased in another 
name; that protection means wealth to the few and poverty to the 
many; that fair and equal rights to all men and special privileges to 
none is the true doctrine of a nation of freemen. 

The signs of the times unmistakably point to the overthow of Re- 
publicanism in November next. The probable losses of Congressmen 
in the North and West must be made up by gains in the South. Now, 
protest as you and your party may, Mr. Speaker, 99 per cent. of all the 
voters of this country will come to no other conclusion than that you 
and your associates, . the Constitution and laws of our com- 
mon country, trampling upon the sacred rights of the several States, 
are engaged in erecting over its ruins a strong, centralized Government, 
with your party in supreme control. How many of them will say that 
the end justifies the means, and that all is fair in politics, I do not 
know; but, mark my word, over 75 per cent. will hold you and your 
associates up to the scorn and contempt of the world. 

All men have ambition and would figure in history, but how few be- 
come trulygreat from high, noble imp which fire their energiessolely 
for the good and advancement of their fellow-men. ing men, 
thirsting after power and place, attain notoriety. They always have 
plausible pretexts at their fingers’ ends, and duplicity is their principal 
stock in trade; but the unerring scrutiny of publie opinion will pene- 
trate the true inwardness of their intentions and lay bare to the gaze 
of an outraged people the corrupt motives of a do- business major- 
ity’? who seek to take away the right of the people to govern them- 
selves. Oh, yes; they will attain notoriety. Their names will be 
written in history like those engaged in the fraud of 3 Pres- 
idency from Tilden and seating Hayes. Hayes's name is there, alas ! 
and some others will shortly be added to the list. But the child as 
yet unborn, in generations yet to come, will be taught to regard them 
with loathing and contempt. 

Mr. Speaker, I have thus far spoken of the motives which have 
rompted your party to suggest this infamous legislation and the de- 
iberation with which it has advanced toward its consummation. Now, 

while denouncing the pending bill as unconstitutional, let us look at 
the only provision in the Federal Constitution, Article I, section 4, 
which touches on this question: 

P tesi en emna ppv State his thw eaten arataa wus iyere 
may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the p 

of choosing Senators. 

You will see the word ‘‘shall’’ imposes an imperative duty on each 
State, by the Legislature thereof, to prescribe the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections, And the word may is used to des- 
ignate the discretionary power conferred on Congress to make or alter 
such regulations. It stands to reason that where the power to act has 
been exercised by the tribunal charged with its performance the dis- 
eretionary power lodged in another tribunal should not act unless un- 
der the most imperative and urgent necessity, or when the public exi- 
gency demands prompt and immediate action to restrain or alter an 
improper exercise of the power. 

No one has contended for more than this judicious and wise inter- 
pretation of this section of the Constitution, and I take it that it was 
this interpretation placed upon it by its defenders that induced the 
States of New York, Massachusetts, South Carolina, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island, which had theretofore refused to ratify the Consti- 
tution on account of this provision, to withdraw their objection. See 
The Federalist and Elliot’s Debates, so often cited by other members 
that I will refrain from quoting them again. But, if farther authorities 
are needed, turn to the Commentaries on the Constitution, written by 
the learned Justice Joseph Story, who was born in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 7 

It was highly gratifying to me, after reading in the RECORD the as- 
sault of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas] upon his native 
State, to read the eloquent encomiums of the gentleman from Massachu- ` 
setts [Mr. GREENHALGE] of his adopted State, of its statesmen, schol- 
ars, and jurists, although that State early gave utterances of approval 
of the doctrine of secession and denunciations of the Constitution; and 
when he enlogized Justice Story I felt that he should be mindful of 
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the language of that great commentator, who, when speaking of the 
above recited provision of the Constitution, says: i 

Sec. 823. The truth is, Congress could never resort to a measure of this sort 
for nog, ta of oppression or party triumph until that body had ceased to rep- 
resent will of the States, and the people; and if, under such circumstances, 
the members could still hold office, it would be because a general and irreme- 
diable corruption or indifference pervaded the whole community, 

Truly, the gentleman’s quotation from Iago is applicable: 

There is a daily beauty in his life— 

Judge Story’s— 
which makes mine ugly. 

This House is now using this discretionary power, in the prophetic 
language of Justice Story, tor purposes of oppression, for party triumph, 
and for the perpetuation of its own satellites in power, regardless of 
consequences. 

Again, Justice Story says: 

Sec, 826. A period of forty years— 

(Now over one hundred)— 
has since by without any attempt by Congress to make any regulations 
or interfere in the slightest degree with the election of members of Congress, 
If, therefore, experience can demonstrate anything, it is the entire safety of the 
powers which it is scarcely possible, reasoning from the past, 
should be exerted, unless upon very urgent occasions. 

That Congress could exercise this power constitutionally upon urgent 
occasions, it is not necessary now to deny; but what were the urgent 
- occasions contemplated at the time of the ratification of that instru- 
ment? Two: one when from invasion or insurrection the State was 
unable to exercise the power; the other when a State refused to put the 
machinery in motion to send Representatives to Congress. Does either 
exist now? The oply emergency existing now is a purely political 
one. The negro vote amounts in the United States to about one and 
a half millions. The balance of power in at least twelve of the North- 
ern and Western States is held by the negroes. The white vote of the 
North is held in subjection by the negro, and unless the white vote in 
the South is also controlled by the negro vote the existence of the Ke- 
publican party is imperiled. So the fiat has gone forth. The negro 
vote in the South must be registered, polled, and counted for that 

y. And we must take into Fed hands—our hands, for the 
‘ederal Government is in our hands now—the Federal elections. 

What more iniquitous scheme could have been devised for this pur- 
pose than the bill now under consideration? It provides for its own 
registration of votes, counting the returns, and certifying results by 
officers appointed by its own partisans, and responsible only to them. 
It provides for juries composed entirely of Republicans to try Demo- 
erats for alleged offenses against this act, and gives authority to su- 
pervisors to invoke the aid of the military forces of the country when- 
ever they may deem it necessary. 

The deputy supervisors have inquisitorial authority; are directed be- 
fore an election to make a house-to-house canvass. They are to guard, 
scrutinize, and supervise the registration, and, in fact, carry on the 
election campaign for the Republican party at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Government at a cost of $10,000,000. 

Article J, section 2, of the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides: 


The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every- 


second year by the people of the several Siates, and the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature. 

So you will see, Mr. Speaker, that the United States or Federal Goy- 
ernment, as you are pleased to call it, has no power to confer the right 
of suffrage upon any one and has no votes to register, no ballots to 
count, and no returns to certify; and it was never contemplated that 
it should have. The States fix the qualifications and in order to vote 

ou must be a resident of a State. Being a citizen of the United States 
2 not sufficient, The electors of the several States have the control of 
elections of the members of this House. Knowing this and in defiance 
of this you in your Pittsburgh speech further say: 


Let us cut loose from the State elections. 


In this bill you have cut loose from State elections, you have violated 
your solemn obligations to support the Constitution of your country 
and have invaded the rights of the States, and by force are sapping the 
foundations of the best Government in the world, 

The wrath of the people, North and South, East and West, is upon 
you. Never will a free ple tolerate for one instant the ruthless 
hands laid upon the palladium of theirliberties, Irrespective of party 
they will condemn you. You have mistaken your time. No longer 
can you engender hatred and ill-will between the sections. The South- 
ern-outrages mill has ground its last grist. The Northern heart can 
no longer be fired by imaginary wrongs. The race problem will not 
serve you now. The people of the North are leaving to each State its 
right under its own State government to settle that question. 

is is a time of profound peace. Northern capital, always timid, 
is seeking a sure and remunerative investment in a new and recon- 
structed South, to the mutual advantage of both borrower and lender. 
The old bonds of brotherly love and friendship have been rewelded and 
reunited so strongly that it is beyond the power of dastardly politi- 
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cians to rend them asunder, Prosperity reigns every where throughout 
this great and glorious Republic. The American’s heart is tilled with 
gladness, and he turns his eyes brimful of gratitude and thankfulness 
to the Great Giver of all giits, Who gave this country to us, sanctified 
by the sacrifices of our forefathers, to be governed by the people and 
for the people. And accursed be he who would raise his sacrilegious 
hand to mar its beauty or would seek to place his State under the 
operation of this odious measure and deprive it of local self-government 
and home rule, [Applause.] 


Federal Election Br 
REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. ELLIS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 1, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and supplement the election laws ofthe United 


States, eto. 

Mr. ELLIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This measure strikes at the very foundation of the 
Government, and if it becomes a law revolutionizes the system of hold- 
ing elections for Representatives in Congress, It proposes to deprive 
the States of all substantial control in the matter of choosing their 
Representatives, and to commit the management of the subject to a 
corps of Federal officers whose returns are not only to outrank that of 
the local officers of the State, but to supersedé the commissions issued 
by the governors of the States, And irom the decision of these Fed- 
eral officers there is no appeal. 

The bill on its face bears evidence that it is not intended to be gen- 
eral in its operation; it may or may not be enforced in a given locality. 

The real purposeand object of the measure is to control Congressional 
elections in the South. There and there only is this most extraordi- 
nary measure intended to be put into practical operation. Unlike the 
ordinary act it does not go into effect from the date of its passage; its 
complex, intricate, and partisan machinery is left to be set in motion 
by the political charlatan, whose highest idea of patriotism is to clothe 
himself with political authority and to recruit his exchequer out of 
the public Treasury. No good result can be expected from the passage 
of the proposed law. 

No matter in what section of the country the attempt may be made 
to enforce it, it would serve only to intensify party prejudices, engender 
strife, and stir up discord, 

The people would resent it as an unwarranted interference with their 
free exercise of the right of suffrage and as a contrivance designed to 
deprive them of their liberty. 

The authors of the bill insist that there is authority in the Constitu- 
tion to authorize the proposed legislation and that the exigencies of 
the occasion demand the exercise of this authority. 

I shall not enter into a discussion of the necessity for such legislation, 
observing simply that the only necessity which seems to require it is 
the necessity which political exigencies seem to suggest to those whose 
chief aim is to perpetuate their party in power. But apartfrom the ques- 
tion of necessity for this legislation, has Congress the power to enact a 
law like this? Ifit has the power to do so, the question as to the ne- 
comet for the exercise of that power would become a question for de- 

te, > 

The majority of the committee which reported this bill seems to 
have had no difficulty in concluding that ample authority is conferred 
on Congress by the Constitution to enact this law. 

Not only do they seem to have found such power in the Constitution, 
but they assert with equal confidence that the question has been at 
least twice decided by the Supreme Court, and these cases, which in 
fact do not touch the question involved here, are cited as settling con- 
clusively the whole subject. 

The provision of the Constitution relied upon as authorizing this 
legislation is as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and re- 
sentatives shail be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but Con- 
gress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators, - 

This provision, in the opinion of the majority of the committee, is 
so plain and simple as to render discussion ‘‘superfiuous,’’ and the 
conclusion is easily reached that ‘‘the power of Congress over the con- 
duct of elections of members of this body is absolute and complete.” 

What construction the committee place on that of the section of 
the Constitution relied on, which declares that ' the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof,’’ we are not defi- 
nitely advised. 

This is strong language, and certainly means something when taken 


in connection with the balance of the section, which provides that the 
Congress may at any time make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the places of choosing Senators.“ 

But tor this latter clause of the section, which modifies the first 
clause, no one would pretend that Congress had any control whatever 
over the subject of electing Representativesin Congress. All the power 
Congress has to deal with the matter is derived from that clause of the 
section which provides that Congress may at any time make or alter 
such regulations,” etc. 

This clause must be construed with the first clause of the section, 
and is of necessity modified by it. 

What does the wholesection mean when taken together? Itclearly 
does not mean what the majority of the committee contend, namely, 
that the power of Congress over the elections of Representatives is 
absolute and complete.“ > 

Such a construction renders nugatory that part of the section which 
declares that the times, places, and manner of holding, etc., shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislatures thereof. 

This language can not be disposed of, as the majority of the com- 
mittee seem to have disposed of it, by mere declamation, It stands in 
the section where the authority for the proposed legislation is said to 
be found, and it must be construed with it. 

When it is remembered that all the power of Congress has over the 
subject was derived from the States and whatever power was not either 
expressly or by fair implication granted to Congress was reserved by 
the States, it is evident that the conclusion reached by the minority as 
to the true meaning of this section is correct. They say: 


Jf the States shall have performed their duty and exercised the general power 
of regulating the question, the contingency upon which Congressional action 
depends will not have occurred. In case a State shall bave neglected to enact 
laws for the election of Congressmen by its people or shall have enacted laws 
in deere & to the General Government, either to ot path its people of repre- 
sentation in Congress, or to prevent that right from being exercised in a reason- 
able manner and at proper times, then Congress is permitted to intervene, and 
= establish regulations which will secure representation to the people of such 

tate. 


What was given to Congress as the law-making ponor of the Government in 
this ease was a defensive power against State hostility, or negligence by which 

ular representation would fail and the necessary power of the Federal 
ee wpuld be impaired or paralyzed for a want of representation in 
the House. 

This view can not be successfally overturned. It is the only reason- 
able construction of which the section is susceptible, the only one which 
can be given that will allow all the language employed its fair and ordi- 
nary meaning. ` 

This construction is sustained by authority. Mr. Story, in his Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution, says: 

A discretionary power over elections must be vested somewhere. * * * It 
might be lodged wholly in the National Legislature or wholly in the State Leg- 
islatures, or primarily in the latter and ultimately in the former, The last was 
the mode adopted by the convention. 

This ultimate power over Congressional elections was conferred upon 
Con „ as the minority of the committee correctly says, to protect 
the General Government against the non-action or hostile action of 
States, and which would hazard the safety and permanence of the 
Union.” 

It therefore seems perfectly clear that, so long as the States act in the 
matter and provide reasonable times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Representatives, Congress is wholly without power in 
the premises; the occasion alone upon which it has power to act has not 
arisen, and any attempt on the part of Congress to assume control over 
the elections of Representatives is a clear usurpation and an invasion 
of the rights of the States. 

It is not claimed by any one that any State has failed or refused to 
prescribe the times, places, and manner of holding elections for Rep- 
resentatives, or that the safety or perpetuity of the General Govern- 
ment demands the enactment of the proposed law. Congress, there- 
fore, has no right to interfere in the slightest degree with the elections 
of its members, because the contingency which would authorize Con- 
gress to act has not happened. 

The control of the subject should be left with the States, none of 
which have neglected to provide the times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections tor Representatives. The cases of Ex parte Siebold, re- 
pora in 100 United States, and Ex parte Yarborough, 110 United 

tates, are relied on in the majority report as authorizing this legisla- 
tion, but they do not, in fact. touch the question involved here. 

The single and only question involved in these cases, and all that 
was necessary to their determination was, had Congress the power to 
enact a statute imposing penalties against the intimidation of voters in 
the exercise of their right to vote for a member of Congress and to im- 
pose penalties against those who obstruct or hinder Federal supervisors 
from performing their duties? 

The cases decide only that an act may constitute an offense both 
against the laws of a State and of the United States; that either juris- 
diction may punish the offender; that the laws of a State and those of 
the United States denouncing penalties for the same offense are not in 
conflict. Since an act may be an offense against both jurisdictions; 
each has full power to provide for its punishment. 

Whatever was said in these decisions that may seem to sustain the 
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proposed legislation was not necessary to the determination of the ques- 
tions there ted, and is therefore not authority, 8 

This bill presents a different question; it proposes to annul the elec- 
tion laws of the States wherever they are in conflict with the provisions 
of this act. 

It proposes, in the language of the Speaker of this House, to cut 
loose from the State elections, do our own registrations, our own count- 
ing, and our own certification.“ 

The question is at once raised, Has Congress the right to annul the 
laws which the several States have enacted providing the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for Representatives and to take ex- 
clusive control of the same? This is what this bill proposes to do, and 
ilit becomes a law all substantial control over the elections of Repre- 
sentatives is taken from the States and transferred to Federal sapervi- 
sors, Federal returning boards, and to the Federal courts. The people 
are no longer to be trusted. They are supposed to have become so cor- 
rupt, dishonest, and lawless that the purity of the ballot is no longer 
secure in their hands. 

This seems to be the theory upon which this legislation proceeds; but 
this is an unjust imputation which the patriotic people of this country 
will beswift toresent. If the majority in this House thrust this odious 
bill upon them, they will rise in their power at the approaching elec- 
tions and repudiate those who by the passage of this bill seek to estab- 
lish asystem by which the will of the people is to be set aside and their 
voice effectually silenced in choosing their own Representatives. 


Federal, Election Bill, 
SPEEOH 
HON. THOMAS G. SKINNER. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 1, 1890, 
On the bill H. H. 11045) to amend and supplement the election laws of the United 
States, etc. 


Mr. SKINNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Massachusetts whose name 
gives the title to this bill, in his speech opening the debate, said: 

I do not think that any graver or more important subject could come before 
this House than the one presented by the pending bill. The subject is one 
io ag ca the most serious and deliberate treatment on the part of the 

Having commended his foundling in these words to the tender mer- 
cies of the members of this House and asked them to act deliberately 
in their treatment of it, I expected to hear from him some excuse for 
the precipitancy with which it was thrust in here or some protest 
against the haste with which it is sought to be enacted into law. But 
I have listened in vain. No such protest has fallen from his lips or 
from the lips of any member of the majority during this debate. 

No measure of the importance of the one under consideration was 
ever considered in either branch of Congress in so short a time as is 
allowed for the consideration of this. Look, read, ponder. How large 
the bill, how stupendous its contents, and how short a time allowed 
for its consideration. It contains fifty-seven sections, seventy-three 
pages, over seventeen thousand words, It changes the policy of the 
Government in regard to Federal elections. It provides for the appoint- 
ment of over 180,000 supervisors, 60,000 clerks, an army of deputy mar- 
shals, whose number no man can estimate, and a permanent biennial 
appropriation of from ten to twenty-five millions of dollars to pay this 
horde of officials. And only four days are allowed for general discus- 
sion and two days for amendment, six days in all, and a part of that 
time taken up in the consideration of other bills. It is impossible that 
this House can digest this bill in such limited time. 

The leaders of the majority had this bill in their minds when they 
broke down the hulwarks that protected the minority by changing the 
rules of this House at the beginning of this session, thus placing the 
rights of the minority (and the majority, too, as for that matter) in 
the hands of the Speaker and two men to be appointed by him. That 
immortal trio, the Republican members of the Committee on Rules, 
have limited the consideration of this bill because they are afraid of 
its full, fair, and free discussion, and they intend to put it through 
under the whip and spur of the party caucus before the American 
people have time to understand its provisions and protest against them. 

No man has yet, on either side, discussed all the provisions of this 
bill, and in my opinion no man will. There are too many of them and 
they are too complicated for one mind to grasp with sufficient energy 
to attempt their full discussion in the limited time allowed any one 
man to speak to any one bill under the rules, 

When I arose from my first perusal of it I felt asif I had been cast 
away in a fog, and I could not tell whether what I had just read was 
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intended for a new bill of rights, a revision of our judicial system, or a 


penal code. 

I have read it several times since and listened to the of 
it by its author and others friendly to its passage, and yet the fog has 
not lifted, and I need a pilot almost as badly as I did at first. I 
doubt whether anybody fully understands it, perhaps, its il- 
Iustrious father; who, besides being the im of all the learn- 
ing that can be classed under the name of m culture, being able 
to see clearer than we who have never enjoyed the upper air at the 
Hub, ought to be better acquainted with this child of his own brain 
than those to whom he has given such little time to form its acquaint- 


ance. 

Even he will not claim, I imagine, that this paper is conspicuous for 
its perspicuity, nor will he class it among his literary gems and pub- 
lish it as such. , 

No, we have not yet threaded all the intricacies of this bill. We do not 
understand it. Ii the American people ever understand it, which I 
pray they never may (as they would have to learn it in the kinder- 
garten school of experience after its enactment into law), they will rne 
the day that the literati of Boston sent a professor of its literature here 
to frame laws for the nation. 

I shall not take up your fime in disenssing the constitutionality of 
the bill or any of its provisions. That has already been sufficiently 

and with more ability than I 

Besides, whether Congress has the constitutional power to enact it 
into law will make no difference in the vote of any member on this floor. 
You all look at the Constitution through the spectacles of your individ- 
ual wishes. It is as true in politics as in theology that ‘orthodoxy 
is my doxy and heterodoxy is pn doxy.’’ Strict constructionist and 
liberal constructionist, when their interests are identical, construe the 
Constitution in the same way, and when their interests conflict their 
constructions clash. 

The author of the bill says that it is not an election bill, but only a 
supervisory bill. If he was correct in this there would not beso much 
objection to its passage. There would be no necessity, however, for so 
many officials as are provided for. Instead of three supervisors and a 
clerk and an indefinite number of deputy marshals at each polling 
place, one supervisor, or clerk, or deputy marshal would be ample. 

If light is all these gentlemen want, as uy say, so that the world 
can see how elections are carried on in Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina, in Maine or Mississippi, I submit that one person, and you might 
give him any high-sounding title that you please, from simple watch- 
man to deputy high lord supervisor, could turn on the light as well as 
a dozen. 

That the ballot-boxes may be mopedy and distinctly marked and 
placed so that the electors may publicly and without hinderance deposit 
their ballots therein, and have them counted in the pres- 
ence of all the people is not all that the advocates of this measure 
want. They want to connt the votes by tens as they provide in the 
bill Sr Rape in blocks of five?); they want to canvass the districts 
before election to pass upon the eligibility of the voters, and to 
make the only authoritative return upon which a member of this body 
is entitled to a seat on this floor. 

The returning-board feature of the bill, to which all the other pro- 
visions of it are subsidiary, is its main provision and shows the pur- 
pose of the eet leaders to perpetuate their power and to main- 
tain a Republican majority in this House indefinitely. 

They feel that they have so forfeited all the N N that they made 
to tho people in their last national platſorm t they do not deserve 
to be retained in power. 

They know that the shameless way that they leveled up the tariff 
which they had mised to reform, their utter disregard of their 
promises in to the abolition of the internal revenue, their de- 
sertion of the people upon the silver question, and the deaf ear that 
- they have turned to the demands of the farmers will meet with the 
condemnation of the people at the polls in November. 

They see the handwriting on the wall, and they have set to work to 
insure against such a party disaster by providing a partisan returning 
board in each State, which, wielded by one man, the chairman of the 
national blican executive committee, can always, no matter how 
the le vote, certify to the Clerk of this House a sufficient number 
of their own party to organize, and the members of the present Con- 
gress know how well the Republican party can maintain that organiza- 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WILLIAMS] says that this bill is not 
strong enough, but that he will vote for it because it is a step in the 
right direction. How much stronger it could have been drawn I can 
not imagine, nor how many more steps could be taken in that direction. 

This step, it appears to me, is made by a man with the seven-league 
boots on andin the direction of monarchy. It reaches from a sisterhood 
of States, protected by the checks and balances of a constitutisnal Gov- 
ernment, to a i oligarchy, guarded by the bayonet. Enact this 
bill into law, and the gentlemen who desire a strong law will find this 
strong enough for all practical purposes, strong enough for them to 
write the nation with a big N and todo away with the necessity of 
keeping State lines well marked. 


If not in all the Congressional districts in the United States, certainly 
in all the close districts the law will be put „ 
be any doubt about the manner of its e eee 2 

With two ublican su and one of some other , nom- 
inally, all hol their positions at the will of the chief supervisor, 
armed with authority to superintend the registration of voters, to make 
a house-to-house canvass, electioneering for the Republican ticket, to 
judgeof the eligibility of voters and superintend the election and count 
the votes, and, no matter how much their count differs from the count 
made by the State authorities, to have their count allowed, there will be 
certified to the Clerk of the House not only a majority of Republicans, 
but such Republicans as will do the will of the Republican bosses. This 
is what the bosses want and what the bill was ed ior. 

All this parade about the negro and his rights and wrongs is made 
for the p of drawing attention from the real purpose of the orig- 
inators of the bill, 

There is no necessity for this law in my State to protect the negro 
in his right to vote and have his vote counted—certainly notin the 
district which I represent on this floor. 

There all the rights of citizenship are accorded to the negro, He 
registers and votes as freely as the white man, and with mueh more 
freedom than wage-workers do in other sections of this country claim- 
ing more enlightenment. On election day the negro laborer and his 
white employer frequently ride to the polls in the same vehicle, and 
each casts the vote of his own choice, without any attempt on the part 
of the Democratic employer to bulldoze, buy, or otherwise influence 
his Republican employé, and these votes are counted, not in a private 
room, but publicly, in the presence of the voters, and absolutely fairly. 

The only attempts at bulldozing I have ever seen were made by ne- 
groes themselves attempting to prevent men of their own color from 
voting the Democratic ticket. But even this is growing less uent 
and the negro is growing more independent. Now, is it notstrange that 
just as the negro voter is begi to throw off the shackles of preju- 
dies which have heretofore bound him to the Republican , and 
is beginning to find out thatit is not unlawful for him to vote the 
cratic ticket, and that he can do so without injury to himself or his race; 
when he is awakening to the knowledge that the Republican 
have no use for him except during an election, and then enly want hi 
vote for some white Republican; and that even at the North, where so 
many hypocritical tears are shed over the wrongs of the poor, down- 
trodden negro, he is not treated as well as he is by the Democrats of the 
South—not only not given any more oflices, but not even allowed to 
work at a lucrative trade in many places—that just at this juncture the 
Republican party should suddenly awaken to their duty to their col- 
ored brethren of the South, and ostensibly in their interest attempt 
to pass an election law which, if ever, ought to have have been passed 
ore twenty years ago? If this is your real purpose you have waited 
too long. 

You gave the negro the right of suffrage and left him to shift for 


himself. He the carpet-bagger to office in the South until all 
our States in the Belt were bankrupt. Then the native whites 
took charge of these States, brought order out of chaos and re-estab- 


lished the credit of their States. In so doing they did not neglect the 
negro. When they provided a benefit for the white man they provided 
a like benefit for the colored man. 

Asylums for the deaf, dumb, blind, and insane of both races were 
provided at the public expense. When a school-house for white chil- 
dren was erected a school-house for the negro children was erected in 
the same neighborhood. For every dollar expended for the free edu- 
cation of the white man’s child another dollar is expended for the 
child of the black man, and nearly all the taxes that go to pay for these 
asylums and school-honses and educators of the negro are paid by the 
white man. 

Now, when you see that he is to appreciate the kindnesses 
of those who clothed him when he was naked, fed him when he was a 
hungered, educated him when he thirsted for knowledge, you make 
hot haste to pass an election law and send the myrmidons of your party 
to the South to stir up strife again between the races and to count the 
negro vote for the Republican candidates, whether it is cast that way 
or not, on the ground that the negro vote belongs to that party, and 
thus save the Republican party from merited defeat at the next elec- 
tion. 

You were content to leave the negro to his fate as long as you could 
hold power without him and the solid South could help you toward a 
solid North. And now, when you see that you have forfeited your 
claims upon the great West by the way you reformed the tariff and 
your refusal to remonetize silver, and that the Farmers’ Alliance are 
about to tear down the bloody shirt under which you have marched to 
so many victories in the Northwest, and that the chances are that in 
the near future some of the great States in that quarter of the Union 
will wheel into the Democratic column, you discover that your col- 
ored ally in the South has been cheated and defrauded out of his vote, 
and you give that as an excuse for passing what you call a general 
election law, so constructed that you can enforce it in such districts as 
you desire only. 

You have voted down an amendment to make it apply to all the dis- 
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tricts in the United States without petition. You know that no Dem- 
ocrat will ask for its enforcement, because he can gain nothing by creat- 
ing a Republican board to count and return the votes in his district, 


for, if , it would then remain so, and, if Democratic, that 
would indeed be committing the lamb to the wolf. 
The passage of this law is to the power of the 


pe’ 
Republican party, to enable the Fifty-first Congress to elect the Fifty- 
d. 


secon: 

If it should have that effect it will not only perpetuate the power of 
the Republican party, but also the Reed dynasty, and through that the 
money power that has directed the legislation of this country for the 
last quarter of a century and coined the sweat of the million to enrich 
the millionaire, 

You Republicans who dared during this session to bolt your caucus 
and vote for measures that your people wanted, and whose efforts have 
been unavailing because the gold bug wasdominant in your party, and 
who still hope at some future session to pass some laws that will benefit 
your constituents, will find yourselves under the workings of this law 
either leit at home or see enough pliant tools of the Reed dynasty re- 
turned as elected to cancel your votes. 

New En Republicans will wield the scepter in your party, and 
Western i will find no lodgment in your caucus. You and your 
constituents will live to curse the day when, yielding to sectional preju- 
dice and sickly sentimentality, you aided that oligarchy to perpetuate 
its power and continue its oppression of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of this law would revolutionize our sys- 
tem of government, destroy the autonomy of the States, and strike a 
deadly blow at the liberties of the people. Nobody demands it except 
the Republican leaders, and they show no necessity for it except the 
doubtiul chance that it offers toward helping them to retain power. 

In the name of the founders of the Republic, in the name of the 
rights of the States, in the name of the people and their liberties, I 


protest against its passage. 
Federal Election Law. 
SPEEOH 
HON. LEWIS P. FEA THERSTON, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 1, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and 
supplement the election laws of the United States, ete.— 

Mr. FEATHERSTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My colleague from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] has taken 
the liberty to introduce into the RECORD certain expressions which 
were not used upon this floor, and has so arranged the questions and 
answers in the discussion between him and myself that I very much 
regret his absence upon the present occasion. 
aoe these matters in particular I shall not especially allude at this 

e. 

Mr. MCRAE here appeared. 

Mr. FEATHERSTON. I am glad to see that my colleague is pres- 
ent, and I shall now proceed to say what I had not intended to say in 
his absence. 

The remarks to which Ihave just alluded as appearing in the RECORD 
of to-day, and which I did not hear uttered upon the floor last night, 
were to the effect that my friends were responsible for the trouble in 
my own county; that we were the aggressors, and there wasappended 
a remark of his own condoning the offenses of the violators of the law 
in my State, justifying their actions and intimating that the retribu- 
tion which the free ballot and fair count Democrats had received was 
nothing more than they deserved. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the first time I have heard that any man at- 
tached to that party which was making an effort to secure a free bal- 
lot and fair count in that county had done anything in violation of 


w. 
It is the first time that any member of that organization has ever 
been charged with an effort to intimidate, much less to commit mur- 
der, as the gentleman has asserted was done by the members of the 
ee and fair-count element of the Democratic party in St. Francis 
unty. 

Our bitterest enemies have at all times conceded the fact that we 
have kept within the law and advocated only lawful methods. Iam 
not surprised, however, at his readily coming to the defense of the 
men who have been the violators of the laws of the State. I am not 
surprised at it when I consider the fact that he is a Representative of 
the politicians of my State more than of the people of the State. 

I want to say with regard to the people of the State of Arkansas that 
a very large majority of them are y in favor of honest elections, 


and are sick and tired of the control which proposes to fasten upon 
them a political y which does not in any way represent their 
wishes or their sen mts. The proof of the truth of my statements 
is of record. Ido not care to discuss methods of Arkansas politicians 


Mr. Speaker, after a calm and careful consideration of this bill, and 
after listening to the argument that I have heard upon this floor, I de- 
sire to say that as an Independent Representative, responsible to no 
‘caucus’? of either party, tue ED the “' free-ballot and 
fair-count’’? Democrats, Republicans, and Union Labor of ; 
district, and in the interest of honest and fair elections, blieve it ip 
my duty to vote forandsupport this bill. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] The time has come when the people of the South are tired of 
being apologized for by men who profess to represent them upon this 
floor. ‘The arguments we have heard from gentlemen this 
bill, both North and South, are a defense of a condition of things which 
we do not wish to have continued, nor do the people of the South in- 
tend that they shall be continued. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


In glowing terms, you tell us of our prosperity and in the same 
breath aan tell us if our elections are supervised devastation and ruin 
will follow. : 


Do you mean to say that supervision will bring honest elections, and 
honest elections will bring ruin? Lou say Let us alone, while we 
work out our own salvation.’? Where is the salvation of the people 
while you are working out your salvation? Such a plea, from such 
sources, in the Hall of Representatives of the first Republic on the face 
of the earth, I had not expected to hear. 

Are unfair elections a blessing and fair elections a curse? This is the 
only legitimate conclusion to be drawn from your arguments. I deny 
the truth of that conclusion. Unfair elections are an unmitigated 
curse. Whatever of prosperity we may have has been despite these 
methods. 

As I view this measure, it is nothing more nor less than an effort 
upon the part of the Representatives of the Government to secure the 
protection of the ballot of the citizens of this Government. 

It is the candid and honest opinion of seven-eighths of the people of 
this nation that the accumulations in certain sections and by certain 
classes of this country are more rapid than they ought to be. 

They believe that this is largely due to favoritism in 9 
Sass that the only means that is left them with w to de- 
fend themselves against these aggressions is the ballot. 

They believe the encouragement or further toleration of a the 
powers of which have never been defined—I mean the ballot-box-stuff- 
ing system [laughter]—whose authority can not be measured, and 
‘from the results of which there is no appeal, will soon destroy their 
only means of protection, their right of s 

I say to; you, gentlemen, as a Southerner, that system must be brought 
toan 

I say this as a representative of men who resisted this Government, 
and I am not here to apologize for them for that act. 

They propose to accept and they have accepted the situation in good 


faith, and under the Constitution of the United States they to 
work out their own salvation; but they do not demand that they be 
let alone quietly and privately with the ballot-box while = 
doing it. 7 


Laughter.] They propose to do it under that divine 
junction which commands us to do unto others as we would that 
others should do unto us,’’ the true foundation doctrine of republican 
institutions. Upon that basis and that line this Southern question 
will be solved. 

When that result is reached it may be fatal politically to many Rep- 
resentatives now upon this floor, but it will be the birth of a peaceful 
and brilliantnew South. The South will not then be represented upon 
this floor by men who apologize for the present condition of affairs; it 
will be represented here by men who will be elected by the honest 
votes of the people, and we shall have no excuses for further violations 
of the laws of the land. The same spirit of candid, honest, intelligent 
bravery which made them bare their breasts to the storm of battle for 
four years now inspires them to address themselves to the condition 
38 them, and to meet it fairly and squarely, and they will 

o it. 

The men who succeed the apologists here may not be Republicans; 
the men who succeed them may not be Democrats; but they will voice 
the sentiments of the people who send them here, and the people who 
will send them here love their country and her institutions. I say 
to you that we have no fears of supervision of our elections. We in- 
tend they shall be honest, and we want the world to know they are 
so whenever or wherever there is any doubt about it. We do not ask 
for more than we are willing to give. 

Where a man against whom there is the imputation of crime refuses 
to be supervised, to be watched in his manipulation, we believe it is 
evidence of his intention to further prosecute practices which are det- 
rimental to our best interest. 

We believe, in plain English, that the desire for non-interference is 
because he wants to stuff the ballot-box; and we are afraid of that con- 
dition, let it prevail wherever it may, in New York, Chicago, or Little 
Rock. [Applause.] 
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It is charged that this bill is sectional and you claim it is for the South. 
I deny the imputation and ask if it is not applicable wherever filty 
citizens of a county believe it necessary. Even in the past few days in 
the State of New Jersey unscrupulous scoundrels have been tried and 
convicted for stuffing ballot-boxes, and I herewith submit the follow- 
ing 8 from the charge to the jury, delivered by Judge Lippincott 
in that case: 


The government of the ballot-box-stuffer and repeater is no government at 
all, Such crimes are the most dangerous that can occur. Honest ambition and 
honest aspiration are crushed. Intelligence is scorned. The patriotism with 
which you would imbue your children becomes to them a useless acquisition, 
To instill in their minds a love of country so governed would be only to invite 
them to a sickening fraud feast, The history which would be placed in their 
hands would only bethe cruel story of bribery and corruption of the ballot-box. 
Under such rule property becomes the prey of confiscation. Under the name 
of rena comm ic parasites and sinecurists would eat up the heart of 
mankind. 


No less direct was a recent sermon of Dr. Parkhurst, of New York, 
as follows: 


Dr. Parkhurst says with regard to the men who dominate New York munic- 
ipal life that “their only title to candidacy was their deviltry, and their only 
apology for being elected the apathy of the saints and the subserviency ofre- 

able men to political He adds: 

“We maintain in this city schools of the e we ship missionaries to all 
countries, and we annually export tons of Bibles and evangelical literature, and 
yet there is not concrete holiness enough on Manhattan Island to insure us 
agne a system of political brigandage that excels even the organized outlawry 
of Italian banditti in the monstrousness of its demands and the frank cheerful- 
ness of its methods.“ 


The time is near at hand when members representing Southern dis- 


tricts will not thus claim by implication a monopoly in this or any 


other crime. 

The bill which this is intended to amplify and perfect has been ap- 
plied in most of the large cities North and South, and with direful re- 
sults to none save and except the conscienceless voter and ballot-box- 
stuffer or the beneficiary of his corrupt practices. 

The repeal of neither the fourteenth nor fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution is being now considered, though from some of the speeches 
it would seem so, nor is that question in any way connected with this 
bill. This is a bill looking to honest elections. 

It is not a race question, for the man who commences by stealing 
a negro’s ballot, soon degenerates into the unscrupulous thief who 
will steal the ballot of any man who differs from him. 

This is not a question of the supremacy of the Democratic or of the 
Republican party; it is greater; it is above and beyond either of these 
parties. It is a question of supremacy of the whole people, which is 
a matter of more importance than the success of any political party. 

So long as this is a republic, the humblest citizen will be anxious to 
know that he can cast his sovereign vote as he pleases and have it 
counted as he casts it. 

Further, he will want to know that no other citizen in the Repub- 
lic, though he be ten times a millionaire, is allowed to do any more. 

As he loves a republic better than oligarchy, as he loves certainty 
better than uncertainty, as he loves law better than anarchy, he will be 
anxious to know that every other citizen has the same right. 

This is not a Federal election law in the sense of taking control of Fed- 
eral elections. It in no way interferes with the right of the State to 
hold the election. It only asks in behalf of the nation to be allowed 
to supervise the elections in which members of Congress are being voted 
for, so that each and every State may know that each and everv other 
State is securing exactly that representation to which it is entitled; no 
more, no less. 

It is simply pertecting a system which has been in operation since 
1871, a system which has proven beneficial in the suppression of trauds 
in every section of this Union where fraud has prevailed, from New 
York to California, 

None save the vicious and strong or the rich and corrupt can possi- 
bly be the beneficiaries of a system of frauds. 

As I do not care to represent either of these classes, but do represent 
the honest and laboring people of my district, I have no hesitancy in 
placing myself on record for the preservation in all of its sacredness of 
the ballot, by the supervision of the ballot-box, whenever that supér- 
vision is demanded. ö 

It is the palladium of American liberty, the distinctive feature of 
our Government,’’ that which has made it the pride of every patriot 
and the glory of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Speaker, the actions of the Democratic members on this floor 
in the contested-election cases have been to me completely astounding. 
a have never as yet failed to indorse by their votes each and every 
method of fraud committed by their partisans against the right of suf- 
fra, 


ge. 

They seemingly hailed with delight the invention of the double-slotted 
ballot-box, and tought with desperation for the retention of its prod- 
uct. They rushed madly to the defense of their election officers in the 
Alabama case, who returned their candidate as elected by a majority 
of 13,000, when it was subsequently proven that he was defeated by a 
majority of more than 4,000. 

With these and other facts before me, I confess that their artful and 
labored arguments in opposition to a bill favoring the supervision of 


elections go far to satisfy me of the necessity for the protection of the 
people as against an organized band of office-seekers. 

The skillfaland artistic engraver, misapplying his God-given genius, 
duplicates the plates of the national Treasury note, and while work- 
ing out his term in prison complains bitterly of the rigid and severe 
laws against counterfeiting. Does the good citizen object to these 
laws for the suppression of counterfeiting? 4 

The heartless exactions of certain railroad corporations have furnish 
the necessity for the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, depend upon 
it, these corporations will be controlled by this or some other method. 
This, it is complained by corporation managers, is an outrage upon vested 
rights which the Government has no right to disturb. 

The people say Go on.” 

The vicious operations of the Standard oil trust, the sugar trust, the 
bagging trust, and other trusts, their total disregard ot the rightsof the 
people, have given to this nation an anti- trust law. The trust operators 
complain of its unconstitutionality and say it restriets trade. The peo- 
ple indorse the law, and if need be will have it more rigid. 

The proof in seventeen contested-election cases brought before this 
House (aside from others which have been coming here for the past ten 
years), containing seventeen thousand pages of sworn testimony, of 
twenty-one thousand sworn witnesses, satisfies the people of this nation 
that the heart of their system is becoming corrupted; that an enemy 
powerful and unscrupulous is pursuing a deep-laid scheme to overthrow 
popular government, 

The nation is alarmed, and the people demand that wherever or 
whenever there is danger the nation’s truest and best citizens, selected 
from different political organizations in their res ve districts, be 
placed upon guard to watch that sacred source of American liberty, 
the ballot-box. 

Would any man who loves his country say nay? I think not. Yet 
the beneficiaries of this system of corruption rise up in their wrath and 
say it is unconstitutional. This is the well wora plea of intrenched 
corruption. I take it that our Constitution was framed for the protec- 
tion of law-abiding citizens, rather than the shielding of criminals, 

I have stood in the track of the ballot-box-stuffers’ cyclone; I have 
stood by the dead bodies of its victims; I haveseen the broken-hearted 
widow and orphans weeping over their slain, the honored sheriff of his 
county; I haveseen the father bowed down over his brave son, who 
was not only the stay of his declining years, but the pride of his county; 
while the night was made hideous by the devotees of the system 
who mistook the desperation of their drunkenness for a courage the 
possession of which would have rendered them incapable of such deeds 
of atrocity. Their operations were conducted with an audacity indic- 
ative of the foreknowledge of the immunity subsequently enjoyed, 
These victims were not negroes. They were not Republicans, They 
were Democrats, whose only sin was an effort to secure a free ballot 
and a fair count. Such scenes are the inevitable consequences of such 
a system. Then why should there be opposition to a supervision of 
elections, thereby suppressing election frauds, the source of all these 
miseries? 

As for myself I would invoke not only the power of both State and 
National Governments, but as I love my conntry and respect her whole 
people I would pray Heaven for their relief from such control. 1 


Federal Election Law. 


SPEROH 
HON. JOHN ©. TARSNEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 1, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and sup- 
plement the election laws of the United States, etc.— 


Mr. TARSNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Were I asked to point to the brightest and best pages 
of my country’s history I would point to those pages whereon it is re- 
corded that, within fifteen years after the close of the most gigantic 
civil war that ever threatened the life of any nation, from Chesapeake 
Bay to the Rio Grandeand from the Ohio to the Gulf, not one fort, one 
arsenal, one battalion was maintained to bind a single citizen in un- 
willing allegiance to the Constitution and laws of his country. 

Were I asked to point to the darkest and worst pages of my conn- 
try’s history I would point to those pages whereon are written the acts 
and declarations of those of her public men who, during the four years 
of her supreme struggle in the field of arms for national unity, could 
find no field for personal patriotic effort, but who since, after the sacrifice 
of the blood of hundreds of thousands of their fellow-citizens has 
preserved the integrity and unity of the nation, have sought with 
unfaltering zeal, by keeping alive the sectional hatreds and animosities 
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engendered in civil strife, to prevent that perfect restoration and uni- 
fication for which so much treasure was expended and so many brave 
lives were sacrificed. 

Mr. Speaker, in every stage of the formative period of our Govern- 
ment two conflicting principles have contended, and each has found 
many advocates and supporters. Upon the one hand is the principle of 
centralization, which, being based upon the assumption of the inca- 
pacity of the peopleas a repository of political power, seeks to concen- 
trate and centralize in the governing class notonly the administration 
of granted and defined political authority, but assumes the existence 
of a right in those who govern to limit and restrict the exercise by the 
people of that residuum of political power reserved to the people. On 
the other hand is the principle which, recognizing the capacity of the 
people for self-government, maintains that the people are the source of 
all political power and authority; that theauthority of those who gov- 
ern is not inherent, nor yet derived from any divine source, but is based 
upon the consent of the governed and is subject to the limitations 
placed thereon by the people. 

The conflict between these antagonistic principles has generally been 
manifested in controversies concerning the distribution of political 
powers between the General Government and the governments of the 
respective States; but to-day, and by the measure under consideration, 
the conflict between these principles becomes a conflict between the 
Government and the people; between thuse who govern and those 
who are governed; between arbitrary power upon the one hand, seek- 
ing its own enlargement in order to its own perpetuity, and the right of 
the people upon the other hand to keep within their own control the 
manner of choosing those to whom they intrust the enactment of their 
laws, thereby maintaining the only check that can be maintained 
against irresponsible arbitrary power. The Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties stand respectively as the exponents of these conflicting 
principles. 

The Republican party is the party of centralization, the party of ar- 
bitrary, unrestricted power. The Democratic party is the party of the 
people, the party of liberty regulated by law. 

Every page, every line of the history of the Republican party marks 
its onward 0 5 in the pathway of centralization; but the step it pro- 
poses to take by this measure is so radical in the direction of unre- 
stricted authority in those who govern, so usurpatory of the political 
power reserved to the people and heretofore exercised by the people, 
that the past history of that party in this regard would appear insig- 
nificant if not harmless. = 

For the first time in the history of the Republic it is proposed to 
take from the people the greatest right reserved to them by the Con- 
stitution, that right upon which all their rights and liberties de- 
pend, that right which marks the distinction between a free govern- 
ment and a despotism, a right which they have exercised for more 
than one hundred years without restriction, the right of themselves 
choosing their own representatives in the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

What is the basis of this measure? Why is the right of choosing 
the representatives of the people to be taken from the people and vested 
in appointive agents of those who govern? Sir, the answeris obvious, 
It is found in every page of the history of government. Authority is 
always seeking its own aggrandizement, its own enlargement, its own 
perpetuity. Authority never relinquishes, it always grasps; therefore 
the party that proposes this me sure, being in authority, not daring to 
rely upon the people for a continuance thereof, but unwilling to re- 
linquish power, seeks the perpetuation thereof by taking from the peo- 
ple the last remnant of self-governmentand the only bulwark between 
a free government and unrestrained power. 

Mr. Speaker, after the crucial tests which our system of government 
has undergone, after one hundred years of experience has demonstrated 
that man is capable of self-government, that a free government, a 
government of the people and by the people, may be made great and 
strong among the nations of the earth and at the same time preserve 
the greatest degree of liberty to its citizens, it were bad enough were 
we compelled to admit the necessity for a change in that system be- 
cause of the ignorance or incapacity of the people; but how can we 
properly characterize a measure which embodies the changes in that 
system which are embodied in the pending measure, when the right- 
fulness or necessity for such changes finds no warrant or authority ex- 
cept in reasons and arguments based upon allegations of the corruption, 
the criminality, and the inherent dishonesty of the people? 

That the measure under consideration proposes a complete change in 
the methods of conducting elections of Representatives in Congress and 
the certification of the results of such elections noone will deny. The 
Constitution of the United States, section 2 of Article I, provides: 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States, and the electors in each State 


shall have the qualitications requisite fur electors of the most numerous branch 
of the Legislature. 


That Constitution further provides: 


Thetimes, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Represent- 
atives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Con- 
gress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
place of choosing Senators. 


Under the above provisions of the Constitution all elections of mem- 
bers of Congress have heretolore been conducted and the results thereof 
ascertained and certified in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Legislatures of the several States, and the officials or agents con- 
ducting such elections receiving and counting the votes, as well as those 
canvassing and certifying the results, have been authorized thereto 
only by the laws of the States, 

The right to interfere with or control the elections of members of 
Congress has never been assumed by the General Government, and no 
jurisdiction over the subject of the election of members has ever been 
exercised, or sought to be exercised, except that appellate judicial 
jurisdiction involved in the case of contests, which jurisdiction is 
clearly conferred by the Constitution. Although offenses against the 
freedom and purity of elections are not more prevalent now than 
at any other period of our history, there never was a time when the 
subject of free, fair, and honest elections attracted such universal at- 
tention as the present. 

The freedom and purity of the ballot to-day merits and commands 
a greater degree of solicitous consideration by the people than any other 
problem upon which depends their welfare. The existence of free gov- 
ernment, the perpetuity of our system, the very life of the nation, are 
all involved not only in the freedom of the citizen to exercise the right 
of franchise, but in the honest conduct of elections and certification of 
their results, Hence we see that everywhere Legislatures as well as 
the people are thoroughly aroused to the importance of the subject, 
and State after State is hastening to adopt those systems which promise 
to insure the greatest degree of freedom, fairness, and purity of elections. 

Mr. Speaker, now, when the attention of the nation has been aroused 
to the full importance of this question, when everywhere the sentiment 
of the people in favor ot ballot reform is manifesting itself; when Leg- 
islatures are seeking after the greatest safeguards to the freedom and 
purity of the elective franchise, is it wise or just for Congress to as- 
sume or declare that the people do not want honesty in the conduct of 
their elections, and that the States, because of the dishonesty of the 
people, can no longer beintrusted with the power to regulate and con- 
trol their own elections? ; 

Sir, these are the plain, undisguised propositions of this measure, 
Its very basis is not alone the alleged corruption and dishonesty of the 
officials now charged with the conduct of elections, but the criminal 
complicity of the States and the people with the corruption and dis- 
honesty of such officials, Upon what foundation does this measure 
rest? Upon what pretense of necessity is its enactment to be based? 
By what argument is it supported? What wrong willitright? What 
evil is it to remedy ? 

It is asserted by the authors and advocates of this measure that 
elections of membérs of Congress as now conducted are not free nor 
fair; that the voice of the people, when permitted to be expressed at 
the polls, is not honestly nor truly recorded; that a criminal con- 
spiracy involving a majority of the white people of the South exists to 
prevent the colored people of that section from exercising the rights of 
citizenship; that fraud, intimidation, ballot-box-stuffing, false count- 
ing, false certitying, and every crime against the freedom and purity of 
elections is so universally and openly committed as to silence or de- 
stroy the voice of the majority in the selection of the representatives of 
the people, 

If this indictment be true it does not follow that the measure we are 
now considering is cither a necessary or proper remedy for such condi- 
tion. If it be false then this measure can have no purpose but to rob 
the people of the right of choosing their own representatives, the right 
of self-government, and it can only be properly characterized as rev- 
olutionary and trensonable. 

I have said that if the indictment upon which this bill is founded 
were true it would not follow that such a law was necessary or p 
to meet the condition. In the enlightened, moral, and law- g 
age in which we live such a condition would not long exist. No great 
community would for long wish to bear a character for injustice when 
such injustice was accomplished by the open and flagrant violation of 
laws sanctified by the approval of the civilized world. No community 
would for long consent to be represented in the character of officials 
reeking in murder, in perjury, and every crime of the decalogue against 
justice, right, liberty, and civilization. 

No community could afford for any period of time to permit such a 
condition toexist. Every consideration, moral, religious, and material, 
particularly self-interest, would appeal against such a ecndition; and 
therefore, while communities, like the individuals of whom they are com- 
posed, moved by sentiment or passion, may for a time seemingly acqui- 
esce in being borne upon the crest of a wave of disorder and lawlessness, 
and even of crime, yeta consideration for the opinions of mankind and 
the sentiments of right, of justice, of patriotism, and of respect for and 
obedience to Jaw which characterize and ennoble the people of our 
country and of our race would soon assert themselves, and such com- 
munity, bent for the moment before the storm of sentiment or passion 
like the sapling before the hurricane’s blast, would soon rise proudly up 
and take its place in the columns of the grand legions of their country- 
men marching on to a higher civilization and to more perfect liberty 
attainable only by respect for and obedience to law. 
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But, Mr. Speaker, if disorder does exist in sections, as is asserted; if 
violence, and fraud, and crime do even to the extent alleged, 
in the elections of members of this body, I yet maintain that the meas- 
ure proposed, dangerous as I shall show it to be, ought not to pass; 
that until a pore: sentiment shall assert itself in communities 
where such rder is alleged to exist, and until such sentiment shall 
prevail to correct such evils, the law is now adequate to afford redress 
and prevent any injury to the body-politic. 

The Constitution has wisely conferred upon this Honse the authority 
to absolutely determine the elections and qualifications of its own 
members, and therefore, if by offenses against the election laws the 
voice of the majority is suppressed and one be certified here as a mem- 
ber who was not fairly or honestly elected, this House has jurisdiction 
and authority greater than that possessed by any judicial tribunal and 
may investigate every matter pertaining to such election and set aside 
= | reverse every act of corrupt or dishonest election officials and give 
effect to the voice of the majority in any district by seating here the 
one who was elected or who would have been elected had a free and 
fair election been held. 

This remedy is not new nor untried; it is as old as the Constitution 
and has been asserted and enforced in every Congress from the begin- 
ning. In the elections of members to the Fifty-first Congress from the 
three hundred and thirty districts embraced in the country there has 
been no claim or pretense of crime, fraud, or illegality except in seven- 
teen districts. e tleman from Illinois [Mr. ROWELL], who isin 
some manner all to be connected with the authorship of this bill, 
is the chairman of the Committee on Elections, and as such has had 
charge of the investigation of the charges involved in the contested 
cases coming from those seventeen districts. Twelve of those seven- 
teen cases have been disposed of by this House, and in six of those 
cases, namely, those from the districts represented by Mr. PARRETT 
of Indiana, Mr, BUCHANAN of Virginia, Mr. CATCHINGS of Missis- 
sippi, Mr. Hooken of Mississippi, Mr. MorGan of Mississippi, and 

. CLARKE of Alabama, the contests have all been decided in favor 
of the contestees, the committee finding that there was no satisfactory 
proof of fraud, of intimidation of colored voters, of suppression of votes, 
or of any illegality whatever in the record of any of those cases. 

Six cases have been decided by a strict party vote in committee and 
in the House in favor of the contestants, namely: Smith va. Jackson, 
West Virginia; Atkinson vs. Pendleton, West Virginia; Featherston 
vs. Cate, Arkansas; Mudd rs. Compton, Maryland; Waddill vs. Wise, 
Virginia, and McDuffie rs. Turpin, Alabama. The cases of Jackson 
and Pendleton were decided upon of error or illegality in the 
count of a few votes in each case. The case of Mudd rs. Compton in- 
volved the allegation that a few illegal votes had been cast and counted 
for the contestee. 

In three of the twelve cases of the color line did not pre- 
sent itself, and in the nine other cases disposed of in which there was 
any pretense or claim that violence, intimidation, or fraud was resorted 
to in order to prevent the casting or counting of votes cast or offered to 
be cast by colored voters, the committee and this House has found and 
declared that as to six of these cases there was no foundation in fact for 
such claim or pretense, and that as to those six districts the elections 
therein were fairly and honestly conducted. Hence, we see that in but 
three districts have the charges that the laws were violated or that fraud, 
intimidation, violence, and crime were resorted to in order to prevent 

tizens from exercising the rights of citizenship been sustained 
by this House, and, hence, tothe official action of gentlemen I appeal 
against their malignant partisan utterances on this floor. 

Mr. Speaker, is the indictment presented by this measure against 
the people and the election officials of the country or any section of the 
country true? Does the condition in regard to our elections alleged 
in argument exist ? 

No man who loves his country would desire to see any of its laws 
violated or any section of his country by reason of disrespect for law 
brought into contempt. Much lesscan we afford to acquiesce in or con- 
done offenses against the free suffrage of the People, upon which de- 
pends the existence of republican government. But, sir, perfect re- 
spect for and obedience to the laws relating to the suffrage can no 
ste be expected than perfect observance of and obedience to any other 

W. 

The history of the world from the beginning furnishes no warrant 
for expectation that any law, human or divine, will meet with ab- 
solute respect and observance. So long as the perversities of human 
nature reguire the enactment of laws for the government and restraint 
of man so long will there be violations of those laws. 

Since the finger of God wrote upon the tablet of stone on Sinai’s 
heights “Thou shalt not kill?“ there have been murders. Since the 
finger of God traced upon that tablet the words Thou shalt not 
steal” there have been larcenies. Since an omnipotent God com- 
manded Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor 
there have been slanders and perjuries. But, sir, because there has 
been murder committed, it does not follow that all men are murder- 
ets or that any community in which murder has occurred is a mur- 
derous community. Because the world’s history is defaced with rec- 
ords of larcenies, of slanders, and perjuries, it does not follow that the 


communities in which these crimes were committed were guilty par- 
ticipants in these crimes or pelts. a complicity with the tors 
of such crimes, Nor does it follow that, because, perhaps, in many 
communities throughout the land there have been crimes commit- 
ted against the purity of elections, therefore, every community where 
such crimes have been committed is unworthy to be intrusted with the 
seen m of the laws or the conduct of the elections of their own 
0 

No one will assert, sir, that all our elections everywhere or anywhere 
areconducted with absolute respect of and in obedience to law or that of- 
fenses are not committed against the purity of the ballot. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what is the evidence concerning the extent and 
prevalence of crimes against the ballot? We have the statement of 
every honorable gentleman who has spoken from this floor in support 
of this measure that in his own district elections are conducted with 
the utmost fairness and honesty, and that for those districts this law is 
unnecessary and will not be enforced therein, but they allege that in 
other districts and in other sections there is a total disregard of law 
and every conceivable crime against the ballot is committed. It is sig- 
nificant that not one of these honorable gentlemen assumes to spea 
from personal observation concerning the conduct of elections in dis- 
tricts where they assert that crime and lawlessness prevail or that they 
were ever in those districts. Almostevery charge and allegation upon 
which they urge the necessity of this measure is based apon a recital 
from a partisan press, wherein every crime, every act of lawlessness, 
every disorder, and every violation of law occurring in a particular sec- 
tion of the country, whether contemporaneous with an election or not, 
and no matter from what cause originating, are distorted into an offense 
against the laws of elections, having for its object the suppression of 
the colored vote. 

Notwithstanding that thinking men view with grave alarm the in- 
difference of electors and their reluctance to participate in political af- 
fairs and that this indifference is so prevalent that laws are being en- 
acted to compel citizens to participate in elections and to vote thereat, 
gentlemen. upon this floor urge as conclusive evidence of intimidation 
of voters and suppression of votes that the tull registered vote of a dis- 
trict has not been cast or that the number of votes which a district 
shona be entitled to caet as shown by census statistics has not been 
Pt would not lessen the conviction of these gentleman concerning the 
value of this evidence or the strength of their deductions therefrom 
for me to state that in my own city, atits last election, when great in- 
terest in the result was aroused and when excitement ran high, out 
of a registered vote of 37,000 but a little upwards of 22,000 were cast. 
Against the evidence, such as it is, and the assertions of gentlemen 
presented in support of these impeachments and slanders of commu- 
nities and States, evidence of such character that no attorney who 
valued his reputation would think of presenting it in support of any 
issue in any other tribunal, to show how little of truth is found in these 
charges, and in defense of my country and the good name and fame of 
all her people in every section, I again call the attention of the House 
to the fact that at the election of members to this House in the three 
hundred and thirty districts of the country there was no claim or pre- 
tense but that all of said elections had been without taint, absolutely 
fair, free, and honest, except in seventeen districts; that in twelve of 
these districts the charges been investigated and determined b: 
this House, and in but three was there found any evidence of intimi- 
dation of voters or suppression of votes, or any other willfal violations 
of the election laws. 

I call the attention of the House and country to this fact that in this 
debate, and for years in the Republican press of the country, the State 
of Mississippi and her people have been charged with every crime 
against the ballot. The chairman of the Committee on Elections has, 
in this debate, poured forth the vials of his wrath against her and her 
people. We bave heard much from him and others as we have read and 
heard much in the Republican press about the eee Dees 
about the shotgun icy,” about violence and murder other 
crimes committed in that State and by her people, whereby almost the 
entire negro vote of the State was suppressed at every election. But, 
sir, for the ascertainment of the truth concerning the conduct of elec- 
tions in that State we are not compelled to rely upon the heated utter- 
ances of the gentleman from Illinois, nor yet upon the malignant ut- 
terances of a partisan press. 

Conclusive evidence regarding the facts is within our reach. An 
official record thereon is before us. That record, made in part by the 
gentleman from Illinois, is in every part at variance with his utter- 
ances on this floor. That record shows that there was no claim or pre- 
tense that the colored vote of that State had been suppressed or that 
there was any unfairness or illegality in the elections held in that State 
for members of the Fifty-first Congress, except in three of her Con- 
gressional districts. There were but three contested-election cases 
from that State. In all the other districts the elections were admitted 
to be fair. These contests were from the districts known as the black 
districts,” where the colored population predominates. 

Those three cases were heard by the Committee on Elections and by . 
the House, and all were decided in favor of the contestees. Those 
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three cases were heard and considered by the committee upon records 
which contained all the evidence, relevant or irrelevant, which tended 
to throw light upon the conduct of those elections or which bore in any 
manner upon the question of the fairness, the freedom, or the honesty 
of the elections in those districts. And upon that record, upon that 
evidence, the gentleman from Illinois and the other gentlemen who in 
debate taik about the Mississippi plan, about the shotgun policy, 
about violence and murder being resorted to in Mississippi to prevent 
free and fair elections, were com under their oaths of office, to 
find and declare that such charges were absolutely untrue; that the 
elections held in the only districts of the State where pretense had been 
made that elections were not honestly conducted were free from any 
taint; that the contests were withont merit, and that the gentlemen 
representing each of these districts by virtue of the certificates of their 
State were 3 elected and were entitled to retain their seats. 

Mr. Speaker, let us go a step ſurther in the investigation of the truth 
of the charges upon which this bill is based. I present to you the testi- 
mony of witnesses who know whereof they speak. The gentleman 
from North Carolina—not from Massachusetts, not from Dlinois—the 
gentleman from North Carolina [ Mr. EWART], arising in his place here 
and as a Republican, declares that elections are.as free and fair in his 
State as in any Stateofthe Union. He declares that no Republican, 
white or black,is deprived of the privilege of voting for the candidates 
of his choice in that State, and that when they vote their ballots are 
fully and honestly counted. 

The gentleman from Louisiana—not from Maine, not from Iowa— 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. COLEMAN ] says the elections in 
his State are free and fair, and that the count of ballots is correct and 
honest, and as a Republican he protests against this measure as a foul 
and false indictment of his people. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHEADLE] says that there is no 
more necessity for the enforcement of a law like this in any part of the 
South than there isin the State of Indiana; that there is as much 
suppression of votes in Indiana as elsewhere. The gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] says that if it should be enforced in the South 
it should be enforced also in New Jersey; that elections are as honest 
in the one as in the other. 

Mr, Speaker, the American student who investigates and studies the 
conduct of our elections, and compares them with the methods and 
practices which prevail in the election of members of that other great 
Anglo-Saxon Parliament, will have no reason to blush for his country 
and will find no e coming forth from the crucial fires of 
this debate to warrant him in the belief that the time has come when 
it is n to take ſrom a ſree people the control of the machinery 
for the selection of their law-wakers. 

But, Mr. S er, if reform in the conduct of our elections is de- 
manded, if be such violations of law and such prostitution of 
the suffrage for partisan ends as is asserted, does the measure we are 
considering promise relief from that condition; does this bill offer hope 
or promise of reform? I submit, sir, that the only results to follow the 
adoption of the system here proposed would he to increase in an im- 
measurable degree the evils complained of and to lessen the interest 
and responsibility ot the people in affairs of government and transfer 
such responsibility solely to the official class, thereby creating an of- 
ficial autocracy in whom would be absorbed all the powers of r Heston 
ment vested in and reserved to the people by the Constitution. 

Under existing law the ballots of the people are received and counted 
by men in each community chosen by the community because of their 
fitness and integrity to perform other high official duties, or who are 
selected and appointed to perform such duties by the incumbents of 
other high offices, chosen thereto by the free voice and suffrage of their 
fellow-citizens who know them and trust them and to whom they are 
immediately responsible for the manner in which they discharge the 
trusts reposed in them. For these you would substitute supervisors 
who may or may not be of the community or known to the community, 
who are not elected by or responsible to any constituency for the dis- 
charge of such important duties. You assume that the judges and 
clerks of election as now chosen are dishonest and that the communities 
they serve prefer dishonesty to honesty in the conduct of these public 
servants, yet how much less are the restraints against dishonesty and 
the guaranties for honesty in this particular under the system yon pro- 


By this measure you say that boards of county supervisors, county 
judges, county commissioners, with the clerks of the counties con- 
stituting the bodies authorized by law to canvass and tabulate the 
precinct returns, are corrupt, dishonest, and untrustworthy, and for 
all these you would substitute one man your chief supervisor in each 
judicial district (in many cases embracing a whole State), who is ap- 
pointed to the place by a judge who may or may not know him, and 
who will be guided and influenced in making such appointment by 
men who make partisan politics a profession and whose sole aim will 
be partisan results, regardless of the means to be employed thereto. 

In the hands of this one man you would intrust the discharge of 
duties you are not willing to intrust to the highest officials of all the 
counties of a district or of a State. To this one man thus chosen, and 
responsible only to the political party that secures him his appoint- 


ment and whose servant he ped pe would intrust not only the duty 
of appointing all your judges and élerks of election, but also of tabulat- 
ing and returns of the results. eee er vou duly 
contemplated the enormous power and the i opportunity for 
robbing the people of true representation which you purpose to intrust 
to this one man, a circuit-court commissioner , an alleged at- 
torney, who has demonstrated his inability to obtain a livelihood in 
the legitimate walks of the profession, and who accepts the position as 
a means thereof? 

A great Irish poct has said: o 2 

Let me write the songs of my country and I care not who makes her laws. 


I greatly fear, Mr. Speaker, that your chief supervisor will parody 
this sentiment by saying, Let me tabulate the returns of your elec- 
tions and I care not who casts your votes.“ 

Mr. Speaker, every link in the chain that binds together the machin- 
ery of this measure bears evidence that it was forged not to purify, 
but to corrupt elections, not to insure correct returns, but to falsify re- 
turns, not to enforce the expression of the will of the people, but to 
subvert the will of the people, not to enfranchise, but to disfranchise. 

Eut the crowning evidence of this p as well as your insolence 
towards and insult of the people is found inthe returning-board clause 
of this measure. You say that the governors of States and secretaries 
of state elected to those high officies by constituencies many-fold greater 
than any you represent can not be trusted in the performance of their 
sworn duties; that the people elevate to those high places men who 
are so criminally dishonest that they can not be safely trusted with the 
compilation of the returns of the elections of their own people, or to 
certify therefrom whom the people have chosen, but that such duties 
may safely be intrusted to a partisan board of your creation composed 
of professional politicians. = 

Think you, gentlemen, that the intelligent people of this great country 
will hail with rapturous delight the passage of a measure based and 
founded upon an assumption that they have grown so dishonest, so 
criminal in their practices, that they can not longer be intrusted with 
the discharge of duties that for more than a hundred years have been 
intrusted to their fathers? Think you that you can thus with impu- 
nity slander, traduce, and insult the intelligent, brave, honest, and 
noble people of this country, whose servants, not masters, ye are and, 
by the grace of God, shall remain? 

Mr. Speaker, the history of the Republican party does not justify the 
presumption or belief that its only purpose in seeking the enactment 
of this measure is to purify the ballot or to protect constituencies in 
the right to be represented by Representatives chosen by their own 
free voice. When we behold the Representatives of that party 
here in their places and denouncing offenses against the freedom of elec- 
tions, protesting against the suppression of the voice of the majority, 
demanding a free ballot and a fair count, and hurling forth anathemas 
against those who would interfere with the right of the people to have 
theirlaws made and administered by officials duly and freely chosen by 


the people, we are vividly reminded of the portrayalof astran sim- 
ilar incident recorded in ancient and trustworthy history, to wit, thatof 
Satan rebuking sin. Disclaimingany intention or thought of a) 

what I have just said to any individual as a representative of the Re- 


publican permit me to quote from the speech of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS]. Upon this measure he said: 


Mr. Speaker, it has been charged in the course of this debate that this is a 


Republican measure. I desire to admit it. It has been that this 
give to every 


wasa bill. In the sense that it is intended to bonest 
voter opportunity of casting an honest vote, | admit that it is partisan, For 
been the doctrine of the ublican 


more than twenty-five years it Rep party 
that every qualified voter under the laws and Constitution of our country 
should be permitted to cast an honest ballot and to have that ballot honestly 
counted, and in that sense this is a measure. This demand for honest 
elections is no new-born zeal with Republicans, 

For more than twenty-five years we have insisted that every man, no matter 
what the color of his skin, no matter what his nationality or creed, if he was qual- 
ified asan elector under the law and under the Constitution, should be per- 
mitted unchallenged and unrestricted to cast a ballot representing his convic- 
tions and his thoughts. 


Mr. Speaker, if the doctrine of the Republican party for the past 
twenty-five years has been as stated by the geutleman from Kansas, 
then there has been a woful difference between its doctrine and its 
practices. 

Before the people of this country can be made to see the Republican 
party as the gentleman from Kansas portrays it you must efface from 
men’s minds and from the pages of your country’s history all records 
of your test-oath disfranchisements. Biot out the record of the years 
of dark and bloody reconstruction. Let mothers teach their sons that 
the history of their country is a lie; that State government afterState 
government was not overturned, and Legislature after Legislature was 
not organized nor dissolved by the bayonets of the Republican party. 
Teach them that the record of the Presidential contest of 1876 is as false 
as that record is black and damnable. Teach them thatthe Republican 
party did not then stiſle and annul the voice of the people, trample upon 
the suffrage, disſranchise a majority of the citizenship of the nation, and, 
through a prostituted judiciary, by methods as revolutionary and trea- 
sonable as any for which revolutionist or usurper ever — penalty with 
his life, set up in the high places of the nation to rnle over the people 
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rulers not chosen by the people. Teach them that the measure we are 
now considering is not the most revolutionary, bold, and audacious step 
ever taken with the design of robbing a free people of the only safe- 
guard to self-government. 

Sir, when the present generation shall have passed away and when 
the children yet unborn shall have been taught that all the record of 
their country’s history is but a lie, then, and not until then, will the 
world believe that the Republican party in the past has been true to 
the doctrine ‘‘that every qualified voter under the laws and Constitu- 
tion of our country should be permitted to cast one honest ballot and 
to have that ballot honestly counted,” 

Mr. Speaker, I have treated of this measure only with regard to its 
general scope and purpose and of the probable results as regards the 
accomplishment of the reforms it is asserted by its advocates that it 
was designed to accomplish. I will not here discuss its provisions in 
detail, to show the enormous cost and expense it would unnecessarily 
entail upon an already overburdened people, nor yet its inquisitorial 
features, which under the pretext of verification of the registration of 
voters anthorize the invasion by its minions of the homes of the peo- 

le for the apparent purpose of obtaining pretexts for annoying and 
kee our foreign-born citizens and depriving them of their rights 
of citizenship. 

I have shown that the conditions asserted as a foundation for this 
measure do not exist; that, if such condition as is alleged did in fact 
exist, this measure instead of being a measure of reform would only 
increase the evil and augment the danger. Its asserted object, there- 
fore, is not and can not be its real object. 

What, then, is the real purpose of this measure? Read in the light 
of the history of the past, of the conditions ot the present, and the cer- 
tainties of the iuture, there is no difficulty in ing aright the solu- 
tion of this question. Sir, the purpose of this measure is that the Re- 
publican party now, when it has forfeited the confidence of the people 
and can no longer hope to retain power with the consent of the peo- 
ple, may perpetuate its power in despite of the will of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, on that eventful day of Appomattox, it was supposed 

that civil war in this conntry had ended forever. The participants in 
that great struggle so believed, and so sincerely hoped. Those who 
followed the flag that still waved, and which I pray under God’s provi- 
dence may continue to wave over a free and united people until time 
shall be no more, and those who followed the flag that was then furled 
never to be unturled again had on a hundred battle-fields learned that 
each had met a foeman worthy of his steel. The superb courage of 
each had won the respect of the other, and each felt a just pride in the 
remembrance that they were ot the same race and of the same country, 
separated only for a time that the reunion might be more fraternal. 
When that war had closed they parted as friends, not as foes, and each 
resolved himself back into the citizenship of the land, there to aid with 
his grand physical courage and God-given intelligence in the moral and 
material growth and advancement of a restored Union, a common 
country. 
But, sir, all the citizenship of the land did not participate in that 
great struggle, and unfortunately there was too Jarge an element to 
whom a complete restoration would bring no feelings of gladness. To 
them an end to the war was to mean conquest and not restoration, and 
therefore bitter was their disappointment when the humanity of a 
Lincoln and the magnanimity ot a Grant put an end to their expecta- 
tions of lootings and plunderings. : 

Into the field of politics thousands of this element then turned for 
the spoils they had expected from conquest. A grand army of this 
class invaded the States lately in rebellion, and, taking advantage of 
the enfranchisement of the negro, by fomenting race prejudice and by 
the aid of test-oath enactments and other Jaws for the distranchisement 
of the whites soon foisted themselves into the high places in the govern- 
ments of all those States, and devastation and desolation worse and 
more lasting than the devastations and desolations of war followed in 
their footsteps. Their brethren of the same class in the North bent 
their energies to the task of fanning the embers of the war into flame 
and fomenting a wave of sectional hatred, upon the crest of which they 
might and did ride into place and power. Campaign after campaign 
was fought and won upon issues which appealed only to the vilest and 
basest ons of man. 

But, thank God, we were living ina new era. We were living in 
the age of steam and electricity. The Goths and Vandals in time had 
been driven from many of the States of the South, and then the cap- 
ital of the North began to build railways and telegraph lines into the 
South, and then it touched with its magic wand the rocks that hid the 
fountains of her illimitable wealth, and there gushed forth a living 
stream of prosperity for both sections. The wave of sectional hatred 
was turned back, The prosperity of the South had become a matter 
of selfish interest to the North, and the war and its memories were no 
longer a potent issue upon which campaigns could be won. 

But the men who rode into place and power on the waves of sectional 
hate have not all been retired. Their voice is yet abroad in the land. 
They are here in this Chamber, and their voices are all-powerful here. 
Again we hear their bugle notes summoning their followers to a cam- 
paign of hate. The men who during the four years of actual war could 


not find a recruiting office now talk of voting as they shot.“ The 
assistant paymasters now prate as glibly of war and battles as the 
grizzly bearded cannoneers. The judge-advocate of the home 
standing in the silent bivouac of the heroic dead, talks bravely of 
the suppression of treasons and rebellions. He who in time of war con- 
fessed that but for these vile guns he would himself have been a sol- 
ae now declaims of guns and drums and wounds.“ God save the 
mark. 

Sir, these men, invisible in war, invincible in peace, who thus and 
here, but here alone, play such heroic parts, have yet a deep design and 
one that bodes nogood. There isa double purpose in this scheme. By 
rekindling again the fires of sectional hatreds you may hope to draw 
the minds of the people away from the great questions they are now 
considering, and by this means obtain for your party an extension of its 
lease of power. But tailing in this you are providing by this measure 
the machinery by which you may perpetuate your power regardless of 
the will of the people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, you will fail. The people of this country know 
too well the value of that great safeguard of liberty, the right of choos- 
ing their own law-makers, and never will they voluntarily surrender 
that right, but in the years that are to come, as in the years that are 
past, the people of this great country will march steadily onward in the 
enjoyment of the liberties bequeathed to them by the fathers, present- 
ing to the world the sublime spectacle of the whole people of the great- 
est of all nations looking not to the bayonet, but to the decrees of their 
own courts and the verdicts of their own juries for the protection and 
preservation of their liberties and the enforcement of their laws, 
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HON. WILLIAM C. COOPER, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 19, 1890, 


On the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the regulations of commerce between the 
several States and with foreign countries in certain cases. 

Mr. COOPER, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the brief time allowed me I will not undertake to 
do more than to express my earnest hope that we in this House will 
improve this our first opportunity to pass some measure relieving the 
people from the very unfortunate conditions resulting from the so- 
called “ original-package decision“ of our Supreme Court. 

Sir, the unmeasured evils resulting from the tree, untrammeled traffic 
in intoxicating liquors are known to and conceded by all, and therefore 
in every State in the Republic laws have been enacted affording the peo- 
ple at least some protection against these evils. Some of the States 
forbid it altogether; in otbers there is local option, taxation, license 
in various degrees. In many, if not in most of the States, provision 
by statutes has been made against the invasion by this traffic of reig- 
ious societies, camp-meetings, agricultural fairs, educational institu- 
tions, the sale of liquor upon election days, etc. 

The wisdom and the necessity of most of these laws few men will 
challenge; yet all these wise, salutary, and beneficent enactments are 
now every where insolently defied, set aside, and trampled down, and 
this traſñie is publicly carried on without restraint, regulation, license, or 
taxation in each of the States—not by the citizens of the State where 
the liqnor is sold, but by those who are not residents of the State, who 
do not obey the laws of the State, who do not pay taxes tu the State, 
or in any way contribute to the support of its institutions, 

Sir, I aver that there has never been in our nation’s history so fla- ` 
grant an instance of the violation of the doctrine of home rule or the 
right of the people to control their own local affairs and make their own 
police regulations as is here presented. 

Sir, I believe that the first duty of the hour is that Congress shall 
enact some measure of relief from this wretched condition of affairs. 
The people are every where asking for it; they are eurnest, importunate, 
andloud. ‘The mighty voice of their petition comes to us from all over 
the land like— 


The roar ot the ocean when navies are stranded; 


And it is neither just nor wise for us to turn a deaf ear to their appeals. 
We should pass sonie measure of relief, and that quickly. 

The people have no patience with doubts as to the constitutionality 
of legislation which the Supreme Court manifestly suggested and in- 
vited in the very decision of the original-package case itself, and they 
wi | regard advice to wait until the Supreme Court modifies the decis- 
— as man mockery and buta cowardly pretext for retusing their just 

emand, 
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In conelusion I beg leave to say that, while I can and will cheerfully 
support the House substitute, I much regret that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee did not deem it proper to accept the Senate bill as it came to 
us, The House substitute may be and perhaps is much better, but if 
our refusal to accept the Senate bill should result in the failure to se- 
cure any legislation upon this subject at this session of Congress, it 
would be in my judgment an immense mistake upon our part and a 
dire calamity to the country. 


Original-Package Bill. 


REMARKS 
HON. SCOTT WIKE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 19, 1890, 


On the bill (5.398) to limit the effect of the regulations of ecommerce between the 
several States and with foreign countries in certain cases, 

Mr. WIKE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I can not see my way clearly to the support of this 
bill, itis proper to state briefly the reasons that impel me to vote against 
it, though time for debate is too limited for general discussion. 

The Constitution which I have sworn to support declares that all 
powers not delegated to the United States by it nor prohibited by it to 
the States are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people. 
The power to regulate or prohibit the manuiacture or sale of intoxicating 
liquors was never delegated to the United States nor prohibited to the 
States; hence Congress has no power over those subjects, but they are 
reserved to be exercised by the people of the several States through their 
State and local authorities. 

Independent of this constitutional provision the Supreme Court of 
the United States has repeatedly held that there is an inherent power in 
the people to protect and preserve the life and health of the citizen 
and the peace, good order, and public moralsof society. This inherent 
power is comprehended in what are termed the police powers of the 
State. 

The Supreme Court has also decided that intoxicating liquors belong 
to that class of objects with which the Legislature of a State may deal, 
in its discretion, to promote the objects just enumerated, and has con- 
sequently repeatedly held that the States might prohibit the manufact- 
ure and sale of intoxicating liquors a: pleasure. 

The following quotations from decisions of the Supreme Court are 
given to sustain these views and are but samples of a long line of au- 
thorities: 


Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the extent and boundaries of 
the police powers and however difficult it may be to render a satisfactory defini- 
tion of it, there seems to be no doubt that it does extend tothe protection of the 
lives, health, and property of the citizens and to the preservation of good order 
and the public morals. he Legislature can not by contract divest itself of the 
power to provide for these objects, 

They belong— 

Speaking of intoxicating liquors— 
emphatically to that class of objects which demand the application of the maxim 
of salus populi suprema lex; and they are to be attained and poves for by such 
appropriate means as the legislative discretion may devise. That discretion 


can no more be bargained away than the power itself, (Boyd rs. Alabama, 94 U. 
S., 445; 97 U. S., 192.) 


Again, the Supreme Court says in the case of Stone vs, The State of 
Mississippi, 101 U. S., $14: 
No Legislature can bargain away the public health or the public morals, The 
e themselves can not do it, much less their servants. The supervision of 
th these subjects of governmental power is continuing in its nature, and they 
are to be dealt with as the special exigencies of the moment may require. Gov- 
Samen is ee Py a * a — 15 Te can gi ivest . — 
0 e power to provide for m. or purpose the largest legislative dis- 
cretion is allowed, and the discretion can not be parted with any more than the 
power itself. 


The Supreme Court went out of the broad, beaten road of Constitu- 
tional construction and followed a rabbit track,” as the saying is, to 
hold that a sale was necessary in the Iowa case to constitute the article 
a part of the mass of property in the State, 

It would better have followed the decision in the New Orleans barge- 
coal tax case in 1884, where the coal had remained in the barge, or ‘‘ orig- 
inal package,’’ and the New Hampshire case, and the opinion of Chief- 
Justice Taney, who was no mean expounder of Constitutional law, cited 
in 5 Howard U. S. Supreme Court reports. 

In the New Orleans case the court says: 

It (the tax) was imposed after the coal had arrived at its place of destination, 
and was there put up forsale, The coal had come to its p of rest for final 
d or use and was a commodity in the market of New Orleans. It might 
continue in that condition for a year or two years or only foraday. It had 
become a part of the general mass of property in the State, and as such it was 


taxed for the current year, as all other property in the of New Orleans was 
taxed. (Brown rs. Houston, 114 U. S., bio a. 


And in . Chief-Justice Taney de- 
livering the opinion, : 

Upon the whole, therefore, the law of New Hampshire is in my judgmenta 
„ For, although the gin sold was an import from another State and 
Congress has clearly the power to regulate such im ns under the grant 
of power to regulate commerce among the several yet, as Congress has 
made ho regulation on the subject, the traffic in the article may be lawiuily reg- 
ulated by the State as soon as it is landed in territory, and a tax imposed u 
it, or a license required, or the sale alogene prohibited, according to the 
which the State may suppose to be its interest or duty to pursue, 


Justice Grier well puts itin his opinion in the celebrated license 
cases, decided by the Supreme Court in 1847 (see 5 Howard, 631): 
I do not consider the question of the exclusiveness of the 


to regulate commerce as necessarily connected with the 
It has been frequently decided by this court “that the powers which relate to 
merely munici regulations, or what may more properly be called internal 


poue are not surrendered by the States or restrained by the Constitution of the 
nited States; and that conxequently, in relation to the auth ofa 
State is complete, unqualified, and conclusive.” Without attempting to define 
what are the peculiar subjects or limits of this power, it may safely be affirmed 
that every law for the restraint and punishment of crime, for the preservation 
of the public peace, health, and morals, must come within this category. 

As subjects of legislation tuey are from their zo nature of pri impor- 
tance, the foundation of social existence; they are for the protection of life and 
liberty, and necessarily compe! all laws on subjects of seconda: 9 
which relate only to property, convenience, or luxury, to ew they 
come in conflict or collision, ‘* Salus populi suprema lex. 

If the right to control these subjects be complete. unqualified, and exclu- 
Alah eke merapi or merka Ay ekar at pet dk riegan 

eo: 
egi Tho exigencia of the social „„ that such laws be executed 
before and above all others, 

It is for this reason that quarantine laws which protect the public health com- 

mere commercial regulations to submit to their control. They restrain the 

iberty of the passengers, they operate on the ship which is the instrument of 
commerce, and its officers and rew, the agents o vari mart They seize the 
infected cargo and cast it overboard. - The soldier and the sailor, though in the 
service of the Government, are arrested, imprisoned, and punished for their of- 
fenses against society. Paupers and convicts are e admission into the 
country. All these things are done, not from an power which the States as- 
sume to regulate commerce or to interfere with the regulations of commerce 
but because poles laws for the preservation of health. prevention of erime, and 
protection of the public welfare must of necessity have full and free operation 
according to the exigency which requires their interference, 

The court, in the “‘ original-package case, so called, should have fol- 
lowed the authorities quoted and others sustaining the rights of the 
States in the exercise of their police powers, instead of revolutionizing 
the theory of our Government by striking them down and setting up 
the doctrine of the centralization of power in the General Government 
at the expense of popular and State sovereignty as recognized by the 
Constitution; and as nine-tenths of the members of both Houses of 
Congress condemn this latest decision as unwarranted it would be 
strange indeed if Congress should imitate the court in the infraction 
of the fandamental law. 

The power, therefore, to deal with the subject of intoxicating liquors 
residing already with the States, and not with Congress, the latter can 
not confer any additional power upon them; and to assume to do so 
would be dangerous in the extreme, since, if such power were assumed 
and exercised in order to bring about certain results, say the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of intoxicants, asubsequent Congress might be invoked 
to repeal such an exercise of power, in order to produce opposite re- 
sults, in the liquor interests, to inhibit a State from preventing such sale; 
and, this sort of legislation being illimitable, that is, not confined to 
the subject of intoxicating liquors, it would be found easy under such 
assumption of power for the General Government to absorb the legisla- 
tive powers of the States and leave them entirely at the mercy of Con- 
gress, So that it will be found that, with this class of legislation once 
recognized, the liquor question would cease to bea local one and would 
become national in its character. That would certainly not be de- 
sirable, though if is now insisted upon by radical prohibitionists. 
The question should be left to the States freed from even any implied 
power in Congress to interfere with it in any sense further than as a 
matter of taxation; and, so far as it might be considered independent of 
the police powers of a State, it might become subject to the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to regulate commerce among the States. It 
would be a startling stretch of power to hold that the authority to reg- 
ulate commerce among the States“ gives Congress the right to regu- 
late the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors within any State, 
whether the same were imported or not. 

The Supreme Court, therefore, in view of the treatment of this sub- 
ject by the people and the States, as well as by the courts themselves 
for the last fifty years, committed a most grievous error when it de- 
cided the recent Iowa original-package case, in denying or appear- 
ing to deny to the State the power to regulate the sale of imported in- 
toxicants within its limits, and an error, too, and a wrong against the 
right of the people to regulate and control their domestic institutions 
in their own way, at which these same people, who are above the Su- 
preme Court, as well as above Congress and the Executive, have a right 
to feel indignant. 

It is not, however, to be apprehended that, when the question comes 
fairly and squarely before the court, of the right of a State to 
or suppress saloons for the sale of intoxicating liquors, it will decide 
that such saloons in full blast may be imported into a State against 
its laws and against the will of its people, or that an ‘‘original — 
age’? descends from the imported barrel to every drink of w. 
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that should be drawn out of it, or from the crate, case, or box to each 
bottle, vial, or capsule that may have been imported therein. So that 
it would appear for the present, at Jeast, that the part of wisdom is to 
permit the courts and the people to settle the controversies growing out 
of the liquor question, without the interference of Congress, as if can 
not reasonably be doubted they will settle them correctly and satis- 
factorily. 

As to what the Supreme Court may be expected to do in the premises, 
I submit the following extracts from a speech delivered a few days ago 
at the other end of the Capitol by that eminent jurist and statesman, 
Mr. EDMUNDS, of Vermont: 

It may be that when the next case comes up. on a further and wider considera- 
tion the very gentlemen who now compose the court, differing as some of them 
did with the jority, may come tothe conclusion that they had been led intoan 
error and that they may still hold that the States of the United Statesin respect 
of what shall be done in those States, and not among them, is a matter that the 

on leaves to those States to regulate as they will. 

So I do not feel absolutely condemned and ove uad ed and feel myself as 
put in a box by what the Supreme Court of the United States have so recently 

It is their mission to decide causes between as they think they ought 
to be decided; and, as they have often done, it may be their mission next year 
to change their opinion and say that the rule ought to be the other way. I 

feel by the fact that the Supreme Court of the United 

the step that in the whole hundred years of the Repub- 

lic has ever been taken toward the centralization of power somewhere, either 
in the Supreme Court or in Congress, one or the other. 

I do not believe, for — — the centralization of power. I believe in its seg- 

and separation every that concerns the internal affairs of 
the body of the people in every one of the States, leaving out of the question 
those universal human rights that everybody agrees are intrinsic in men and 
citizens.—Congressional Record, page 5217. 
And further on, in the same speech, he says: 
Now, where is the line? The line is, I think, a line which the Supreme Court 
_of the United States appears to have gone over, that when your act of transpor- 


„ your act of commerce among the States or from foreign 


has be- 
and the word among no longer 3 the commodity 


in the hands of its 
another makes no 


It is notto be denied that the difficulties that have been sprung upon 
the country by this unfortunate decision of the Supreme Court, as well 
as the questions involved in this legislation, are of a serious character, 
and it is not surprising there should be a difference of opinion among 
Congressmen, as well as in the minds of the public, as to the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to relieve the embarrassment of the situation 
by proper legislation. Asa strict constructionist of the Constitution, 
whieh, I repeat, I have sworn to support, I do not believe that Congress 

can constitutionally relieve the situation by delegating to the States its 
authority over the subject of the regulation of commerce among the 
States, so as to enlarge the powers of the States beyond what they now 


possess, 
This statement, taken from the majority report of the Senate Judi- 
ve eee submitted to the Senate during the last Congress, 

ly puts the matter, namely: 

t with or delegate to a State any 
by the Constitution to Congress; ashe morn on 4 8 
a rag rien the er a granted power to any portion of the States, for that 
would pro tanto invest the State with power not possessed by the other States, 


That report farther goes on to say: 
The power here claimed (as is claimed in the bill before the House) isa power 
denied both to the States and to Congress; and the effect of the bill is to create 


a constitutional power by the joint action of two parties to both of whom it is 
prohibited. This, we th can not be done. 
And again: i 


It should not be overlooked that the province of State control oyer what con- 
cerns the police lation of dom: health, 88 and general good order 
and well-being each State is, under the Constitution, as secure 
intrusion from Federal authority as the regulation of fore 
the Genera! Government is from encroachment upon that province by State su- 
thority. It is not desirable that Federal! n d seem, by inference 
even, necessary to impart or maintain aid or protection to the State’s exercise 
of its authority within the province of State domestic control, 

A Representative in Congress should be especially jealous of the in- 
tegrity of the legislative department of the Government and zealous 
in defending against encroachment upon it by the other departments, by 
either a curtailment of its powers or an enlargement of them, or an 
enlargement of its duties beyond the powers clearly defined in the Con- 
stitution; and therefore that statement in the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court that declares, in substance, or intimates that Congress 
has power to clothe the States with certain rights necessary to enable 
their people to enjoy the privileges and exercise the rights of self-govern- 
ment is totally abhorrent to my idea of the independence not only of 
Congress, but of the people, and the rights of the States under the Con- 
stitution. 

It is, however, argued that this bill does not delegate such authority, 
but simply makes the States an agency of the General Government in 
the regulation of commerce. 

And it is again insisted that the law itself is merely a regulation of 
commerce, while the radical prohibitionist insists there is an overpow- 


commerce by 


ering necessity for interference that rises higher than constitutional 
obligations. : 

As at t, advised I differ from all these; but the advocates of all 
the different and conflicting theories are earnest ənd honest and in the 
near fature may come together upon a common ground of agreement. 
It would be wise, in my judgment, therefore, not now to adopt doubtful 
legislation, but to allow the matter to remain for the present, as before 
suggested, for the arbitrament of the courts, í 

While I am nota prohibitionist in politics or principle, I am a firm 
believer in the right of every State to regulate the question of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors within its borders in its own 
way, and even though that way leads to absolute prohibition; but Ido 
not believe that Congress has any constitutional power (other than that 
of taxation) to interfere in any way with the subject in the States or 
in any way to control a State in its management of the entire ques- 
tion, either by giving it greater power than the.Constitution leaves to 
it or by detracting therefrom. 

I do not apprehend there will be any permanent embarrassment to 
the local governments growing out of the recent decision; but, should 
there be an irreconcilable conflict between the people of the country 
and its courts which is not in the power of Congress to remedy, then 
there is provided a speedy method by constitutional amendment to re- 
move any supposed or real impediment in the way of the free exercise 
by the people of the right to regulate and control their domestic affairs 
in their own way. And in the mean time it is better to bear those 
ills we have than fly to others that we know not of. It will be time 
enough to adopt doubtful legislation to correct the error in question, 
even should resort ever be had to such an expedient, when all legitimate 
efforts to that end fail. 

For the reasons indicated in these remarks and deducible therefrom 
I shall vote against this bill; but witha view to making itless objection- 
able I shall vote for some of the amendments proposed, although they 
may not appear to be entirely free from all of the objections urged 
against the main proposition. 


. 
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HON. BENJAMIN H. BUNN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 1, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and supplement the election laws of the 
United States, ete. 


Mr. BUNN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have remained a silent though thoughtful observer 
of the constant usurpation of power by the majority of this House since 
I have had the honor to be a member. 

I have heard the majority declare upon this floor that they were re- 
sponsible for all legislation enacted by this Congress, that the minority 
should not impede their onward progress, and in the very next breath 
appeal to the Speaker to add a few names of the minority as present 
and not voting to enable them to pass a bill. 

I have seen the Speaker of this House override the precedents of his 
thirty predecessors, overrule himself and his own express declarations as 
a member of this House, and become the plianttool of his party lead- 
ers. I have seen the Constitution trampled under foot by the major- 
ity for the sole purpose of fixing tual Republican rule upon us, 
and, when we have appealed to ents and the Constitution itself, 
the only reply we have received was, Rebel,” Rebel.“ flaunting the 
bloody shirt, and attempting to widen and deepen the bloody chasm. 

Now, we want to ask you gentlemen not to forget that the rebels or 
1861, if rebels you please to call them, had for their example the con- 
duct of the sons of Massachusetts and New England when you refused 
to the General Government the militia, in 1814, and called forth the 
declaration from Mr. Jefferson that, ‘‘Some apprehend danger from the 
defection in Massachusetts. It is a disagreeable circumstance, but not 
a dangerous one. If they become neutral, we are sufficient for our ene- 
mies without them, and in fact we get no aid from them now.”’ 

Yea, sir, more than that. The expression, which will live as long as 
the history of this country shall live, We will resist the power of 
this Government peaceably if we can, but forcibly if we must,“ origi- 
nated with and fell from the lips of Mr. Josiah Quincy, the colleague of 
Daniel Webster. Now, I do not refer to these matters to revive the 
scenes which immediately preceded and succeeded the Hartford con- 
vention. I have not the desire nor the time to go into details, but I 
wish simply to show that it is about time to bury the past and turn our 
eyes to the future. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have watched, waited, and wondered if the end would 
ever come. Now, sir, 1 See that the purpose of the majority was not 
only to scatter the surplus in the Treasury to the four winds of heaven 
to prevent the ery which is haunting them from all sides for a reduc- 
tion of taxation, but to humiliate and oppress the land I love, the home 
of innocence and of virtue, of honor and of manhood. I cannot longer 
remain silent. Ishould be unfaithful to my people if I did not rise 
in my place upon the floor of this House and defend them from thein- 
sinuation of fraud contained in this bill and from the open charges of 
fraud made upon this floor and hurl them back as false into the faces of 
the men who make them. 

The majority have seen fit to stifle the voices of the representatives of 
a free people upon the floor of this House, and although we are to-day 
called upon to consider a bill to uproot a custom and a part of our 

m of government as old as the Government itself, dear to us by 
reason of its having been transmitted from our ancestors as one of the 
very corner-stones upon which this Republic was built, we are told that 
we are not to have more than three days to discuss it, and one-half of 
that time they will take to answer us; we are told that we shall only 
have two days to offer and vote on amendments, and on the sixth day we 
must vote on all amendments and the final passage of the bill. And 
in the mean time they reserve the right to call up any appropriation 
bill or bills that may be reported from committees, thus taking off the 
time of debate, as it does not postpone the time fixed for taking the 
final vote. They never lose an opportunity to vote away the public 
moneys. 

There can be no question that this bill is intended for the South. This 
can be gathered from expressions upon this floor and elsewhere. An 
eminent gentleman from the other side recently in a speech delivered 
in this city said: . 

I believe that this Congress will pass a national election law. If this bill 
passes it will teach Southerners there is but one flag. 

Now, this language is cruel and unkind and entirely without founda- 

tion or justification, and can only be excused on the ground of igno- 
rance of our feelings; but it confirms what I have said. I thought the 
war was over and that we had met as national legislators. I will not 
Mr. Speaker, review the power of Congress to pass this bill, but I will 
only say that it is, to say the least, a very questionable power. I 
will only refer to its expediency. Mr. Speaker, I want to tell this 
House that I chanced to be in New York on the 30th day of October, 
1889, “when one of the most beautiful spectacles ever presented was 
seen at the highest point, in the city of Brooklyn, one of the most 
superb sites in the world, on the occasion of laying the corner-stone of 
the long-delayed monument to the brave men who went from the City 
of Churches to save this country. There, in the presence of thousands 
of boys in blue, the Rev. Dr. Behrends delivered the address, I shall 
never forget the effect of that address upon me and upon all who heard 
it. When referring to the cause of the late war and the reserved 
rights of the States under the Constitution and the different construc- 
tions placed upon it, he said: 

The South is entitled to the moral relief which a frank and fearless recogni- 
tion of this fact provides. They fought for what they honestly believed to be 
the doctrine of the founders of the Union. 

This language, delivered as it was in the very heart of the North 
and to the Northern soldiers, emboldens me to appeal to my friends on 
the other side of this Chamber to call a halt; to stopin their mad career 
and hear the appeals of one who wore the gray, who on the bloody 
field of Gettysburgh, af Bristoe Station, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania. 
Cold Harbor, Gaines’s Mill, at Malvern Hill, before Petersburgh, and 
elsewhere, met the boys in blue, one who honors every brave soldier 
of the late unfortunate war, I care not upon which side he fought. 

I want to tell you in behalf of the men who wore the gray that they 
are as faithful to that flag which now floats over the head of the Speaker 
as any man upon either side of this House. And if the time shall come 
in our day when it shall be necessary to test that fidelity they will 
be found in the very front rank of soldiers fighting to sustain it. 

They will put to shame some of the demagogues who ride into place 
and retain power by reason of the constant charges of infidelity against 
them. 

I come not here, Mr. Speaker, to apologize for their course. I hate 
the man who would ask an apology and I despise the man who would 
give one, but I come to tell you that when they surrendered and took 
the oath of allegiance to the Government they took it without mental 
reservation, and to say that, however much they loved the cause of the 
South, they realizeA that the star of the Confederacy had set to rise 
no more, and they determined that no Union soldier or northern man 
should be more faithful to this Government than they. And I chal- 
lenge any man to point toa single instance of violation of the parol 
. by any Southern soldier when the army of the South sur- 


We are tired of the charge of rebel, and we call upon you now to 
recognize us as your brothers. We are blood of the same blood and 
flesh of the same flesh. Hear our appeals. They come from the heart 
of the South. Our people, white and black, desire to be let alone. No- 
body wants this law to pass, save and except afew politicians. I copy 


a letter from a Republican from my State as evidence of what that 
party thinks of it. 3 = : 


FORCE BILLS von THE SOUTH—IIOW THE QUESTION 13 VIEWED BY A SOUTHERY 
REPUBLICAN. 

Editor Post: Congressman Ewart was quite right in denouncing the Lodge 
election bill as a force bill andequally right in opposing it asa caucus mensure, 
and should he have the backbone to oppose it as a party measure he will again 
be right and merit and receive reward. I say this ns a Republican who lives in 
the so-called Black Belt. My county has 3,000 white voters to 700 black, and in 
politics it is about evenly divided. Elections, and I have had much experience, 
are fair, but where courage is they are bound to be so, and both parties have 
it here. Every reconstruction measure has been a failure, more or jess, in so far 
as it attempts artificially to boost the negro above the Caneasian, The follow- 
ing up of these measures upon measures but serves to make an Ireland of the 
fairest part of this nation. It does not desire to be an Ireland; it wants rest, 
to be letalone. 

Pass your silver bills, gold bills, tariff bills, pension bills—the South is uncon- 
cerned, the massescaring nothing. But det her alone withoutexasperating and 
useless and what will prove @ilterly fruitless measures like this or any other 
force bill. Give her a chance to develop her resources, and she will be loyal to 
the nation. Yon can not force loyalty, but she is loyal now. The greater hearts 
of the North, of whatever party or condition. know this, and as a Republican 
who never faltered and a born Southerner I affirm it, 

‘The negro can take care of himself, and he is doing it. He loves the South, 
he loves his people, he loves the whites here, even Democrats, far more in- 
tensely than he does any Northern man, and (I speak advisedly) far more in- 
tensely than any Northern man loves him. He knows that ouradministrations 
administer few of the crumbs of office to negroes; he is also fully aware that 
that bold statesman Mr, Cleveland (who, by-the-by, promptly turned me out 
of office) gave more such to real negroes than had been done before or since. 
Force bills retard everything South, and the prosperity of the negro race more 
than anything else, Sentimentality, whether it refers to the so-called negro 
question, civil-service by: „ or ing ante-Presidential nomination 
pledges, deserves, and will receive the condemnation of honest men and pre- 
destin 


damnation. 
A. V. DOCKERY, 
Late Editor Southern Protection tat. 
CARTHAGE, N.C., June 19. 


The South is making rapid strides towards improvement, and, with 
the relief which our agriculturists hope to secure at the hands of this 
Congress, our whole section will blossom as a rose. We beg of you 
not to check our onward progress. We have inviting fields for North- 
ern capital, and it is pouring into our midst by We stand 
with open arms to welcome you. Nota single man from the North 
who has visited our section and invested with us—I care not what his 
politics may be—will for one moment entertain the belief that this law is 
necessary. Indeed, Ishould want no more certain way to defeat its pas- 
sage than to postpone action upon it and invite its advocates to go home 
with us and see and feel and know what we see and feel and know. 
Justice is all we ask, but the majority are and will remain in total ig- 
norance of our beautiful Southland. 

The late lamented Hon. W. D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, after re- 
turning from a recent trip through the Sonth, said: 

I duri: tri hich the Al has with — 
2755222... uasherial AT Th te goreed with avers meteeeeh 
I have scarcely in a State that does not R abae in coal, „ copper, and 
lead, and have traveled over a region of country rich] with 
bearing quartz. Let me speak especially of North Carolina. My frien ‘orth 
Carolina is the most beautiful and richest part of God's earth upon w. my 
vision or feet have ever rested, t 

You know that she erte 


now that her soll and climate are adapted to the 1 
robably do not know that tha 


the land of wine and honcy, the apple and the peach, the fig, the 

all of which I saw prospering in open field and under the most artless culture. 
Its native vines made the fortune of orth, who carried outtingsthere. The 
wine-producing vineyards of Western Pennsylvania and around the border and 
on the islands of Lake Erie, aud those scattered through Missouri, are from cut- 
tings taken from the native vines of North Carolina—the Catawba, the Lincoln, 
the Isabella, and, richest of all, the . which, as it has not yet 
been successfully transplanted, Eastern North Carolina has the monopoly. 
There it grows spontaneous as a weed. 

The woods and hillsides teem with the richest honey-bearing flowers, and 
the bees invite you to put up a rude box, that they may reward your kindness 
with the sweetest treasure. There is not a vegetable we produce that will not 
thrive in North Carolina, Wealth and honor are the pathway of the New 
South, Her impulses are those which are impelling the advance of civiliza- 
tion and the progress of wealth and refinement. May the Almighty speed and 
guide her onward progress, 


Those are words of wisdom and invite the careful attention of those 
whose duty it is to legislate in the interest of a united country. 

Now, sir, I will add that the warmest possible feeling exists between 
the whites and blacks in my State, and they are working together to 
build up the waste places and unearth the hidden treasures which lie 
buried beneath her surface. 

The Democratic party took charge of the State government of North 
Carolina in 1872. e Republicans had had „unlimited control from 
1868. When the Republican party took charge of the State govern- 
ment in 1868 the indebtedness of the State, upon every account, includ- 
ing interest, was $13,000,000. This was the aggregate indebtedness 
of a hundred years, 

During the four years of their reign the Republican party in North 
Carolina incurred an indebtedness of $23,700,000, leaving us as a legacy, 
a debt, including the interest on the $13,000,000, of $40,000,000, Our 
grand old State never realized one cent of benefit for this additional in- 
debtedness. They squandered the school fund which had been given 
to the State by the National Government, and which was preserved 
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and held sacred during the entire war, They sold almost every share 
of stock which the old North State had in her railroads. They never 
spent a dollar to enhance the material interest of the black man; never 
built a single school-house; never sent anybody to school or provided 
the means to run a school a single day; never provided in any way to 
eare for the colored insane, deaf, dumb, or blind. } 

Now, sir, upon this record can my friends on the other side wonder 
that we have been forced to take charge of our own affairs and run the 
government of the State? 

That the Democratic party in North Carolina has done absolute jus- 
tice to the negroes no one can deny who is acquainted with her history. 
They have built asylums for their deaf, dumb, blind, and insane, in 
which they are cared for exactly as the whites are cared for in their 
own asylums. They are conducting normal schools for the education 
of negro teachers, They have built negro school-houses all over the 
State. They provide exactly the same mean#and methods for conduct- 
ing negro free schools as they do for white schools. They provide ex- 
actly the same amount of money per capita for the education of the 
negro children as they do for white children, and in all respects guard 
and protect the interest of the negro in his rights of citizenship. They 
restored the school fand squandered by the Republicans, They restored 
the State’s credit, compromised and funded her debt, and placed her 
bonds above par upon the markets. 

There is one remarkable fact about the negro which fully demon- 
strates his confidence in the white Southern man, and that is if they 
have a ease to be tried in a court of justice they always prefer to have 
white men on the jury, and this is especially the case if a colored man 
is on the other side of the case. 

You never hear a word of discontent coming from the blacks till some 
political disturber comes among them. They area kindly race, strongly 
attached to the Southern whites, and the whites have a very strong 
attachment for them, 

They are improving rapidly, and gathering around them considera- 
ble estate. I have received a letter from one of their race in my dis- 
trict. Writing upon this subject, he says: 

102 have worked up this (Wake) county with the following result as to three 
Iams: 


Number. | Value. 


Property. 


Land 12, 360 704 
Town lo 419 175, 000 
Horses and mules.. 555 27, 698 

r chaos esescnnses vegesssh ATATA BOEEN 301, 402 


These figures indicate that the actual value of property owned by negroes in 
this county is about $509,009, and in the State not less than 87,000,000. 

The author of this letter is Charles N. Hunter, editor Progressive 
Educator, Raleigh. N. C. 

It will be a matter of interest to study the negro question a little 
more fully, and I print some facts showing how they are gaining 
throughout this eutire country, and their relative political power. 

APPORTIONMENT ACT, FEBRUARY 25, 1882. 

The House of Representatives to be composed of three hundred and 
twenty-five members, to be apportioned among the several States as 
follows: 


Alabama oie: eee eee E A AEA IE ANENE AS l4 
Arkansas, 5 | Nebraska 3 
California. 6 Nevada 1 
Colorado, 1 | New Hampshire 2 
Connectica 4 | New Jersey. 7 
Delaware 1 | New York 34 
Florida 2 {| North Carol 9 
Georgia. . 16 Ohio 21 
Minois, ...... 20 Oregon . . 1 
Indiana... - 13 | Pennsylvania. 28 
Iowa 11 | Rhode Island. 2 
Kansas 7 | South Carolin: 7 
Kentuck . Ib | Tennessee 10 
Louisiana . 6 Texas 1 
— 8 è $ Vermont 2 

arylan . nia 10 

assach 12 West Virgin 4 
Michigan . 11 | Wisconsin... 9 
Minnesota. 5 — 
Mississippi .. sae 325 


Representatives that may be assigned to new States, when admit- 
ted, shall be in addition to the above. Congressional districts are to 
consist of contiguous territory, and are to contain, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, an equal numberof inhabitants. There is no requirement that 
the territory shall be compact in form, and a district might extend 
from one end of Texas or California to the other and be consistent with 
the law, although not consistent with reason and good conscience. ‘ 

The population of the United States, exclusive of that of the Terri- 
tories, was, in 1880, 49,371,340; and this number divided by 325, the 
number of Representatives from all the States, will give the appor- 
tionment of 1 to each district, namely, 151,911.8. 

The Presidential election in 1884 was the first one held under the 
apportionment which was based on the census of 1880. The aggregate 


vote for Cleveland, Blaine, Butler, and St. John in 1884 was 10,044,062, 
And it appears, therefore, that this voting population in 1484 was more 
than a filth of the total population in 1880; that is tosay, itamounted to 
4.915 of that population, Butthe aggregate population had increased 
considerably during the four years; and it is therefore safe to say that 
the voters were in the proportion of one-fourth of the whole people. 

Let it be assumed, therefore, that as arale, but not applicable to the 
colored vote of the Northern States, the voting population is now one- 
fourth of the total population. 

There were in 1880, in the Northern States, or those which had no 
slaves when the war came on, 479,618 people of color. This class had 
increased in those States in the ten years from 1860 to 1870 at the rate of 
50 per cent.; and from 1870 to 1880 it increased 41 percent. It is prob- 
able that this rate of increase has gone on to the present time, though 
not equally in the different States; so that something like 40 per cent. 
must be added to the colored population of 1880 in the Northern States, 
which would give a total for 1890 of 671,465. 

Now, the great increase of the colored population in the Northern 
States since 1860 is known to be due to emigration from the South; 
and it is equally well known that nine-tenths of that emigration has 
consisted ot young men or men in the prime of life. 

Prior to the war the increase of the colored people in the free States 
was at a less rate than that of the free colored people of the South, and 
it was far behind the inerease of the slaves, and was not above 10 per 
cent. in ten years. But from 1860 to 1870 the leap of Northern colored 
increase transcended all records; and the fact was simply due toimmi- 
gration. Pennsylvania, in 1880, for instance, contained 85,535 colored 
inhabitants, and now, supposing it to have gone on at the rate of the 
preceding decade, 31 per cent., it must have 112,040. ` 

Now, Pennsylvania, at the last Presidential election, gave Mr. Har- 
rison a majority over Mr. Cleveland of 79,561 votes; and a majority over 
his three opponents, Cleveland, Democrat; Fisk, Probibitionist; and 
Streeter, Labor candidate, of 54,719. But of Mr. Harrison's majority 
not less than 30,000 were colored voters, 

New York, in 1870, had 52,081 colored inhabitants, and in 1880 it 
had 65,104. The increase was at the rate of 25.23 per cent. At the 
same rate that class of the population in 1890 must be 81,530, of whom 
20,000 are voters and vote the Republican ticket. Mr. Harrison’s plu- 
rality in the State over Mr. Cleveland was 14,373, while he fell short 
of a majority over the three candidates of above 16,000 votes. 

New Jersey contained 30,658 colored people in 1870, and in 1880 that 
class of the people had risen to 38,853, The increase, therefore, was at 
the rate of 26.73 per cent, At the same rate of increase the colored 
population of New Jersey in 1890 would be 49,236; and the voters 
among them must be 12,000 and more. 

The colored population of Massachusetts in 1870 was 13,947, and in 
1880 it amounted to 18,697. The increase was at the rate of 34 per 
cent., and at the same rate it must now be 25,000; of which number 
above 6,000 are Republican voters, and their votes added very mate- 
rially tothe majority of Mr. Harrison over Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Fisk. 
At another election the votes of these colored men may be found very 
necessary to the success of the Republican ticket in that ancient Com- 
monwealth. 

Ohio had 63,213 colored inhabitauts in 1870, and in 1880 the num- 
ber was 79,900. The gain in ten years, therefore, was 16,687. This 
was at the rate of 26.39 per cent., and at the same rate the present 
colored population of Ohio must be 100,985, of whom 25,000 are Re- 
publican voters. 

Illinois had 28,762 colored citizens in 1870 and 46,368 in 1880. The 
gain was, therefore, 17,606, and the rate of increase was 61 per cent. 
At the same rate of increase the colored population of Illinois must 
now be 74,652, a third of whom are men and Republican voters. 

Indiana contained 24,560 colored people in 1870, and 39,228 in 1880. 
The gain was therefore 14,668, and the rate of increase was 59.72 per 
cent. At this rate the present number of colored people in Indiana 
must be 62,655, one-third of whom are Republican voters, Mr. Har- 
rison’s plurality over Mr, Cleveland was 2,348; but he was in a 
minority of about 10,000 on the whole vote. 

Michigan had 11,849 colored citizens in 1870, and 15,100 in 1880. 
The gain was 3,251, which was at the rate of 27.43 per cent. At that 
rate the colored population of Michigan in 1890 must be 19,250, of 
whom one-third are Republican voters. 

The colored population of Kansas in 1870 was 17,108, and in 1880 
it was 43,107. The increase theretore was 26,000, and the rate of in- 
crease was 152.94 per cent. It is not to be supposed that the increase 
has gone on at that rate, however. But if it has been only one-third 
of that rate, or only 50 per cent., the colored population of Kansas 
will be shown by the census to be taken in 1890, to be 64,660, of whom 
nearly half are voters, - 

The greatest rate of increase of the colored population in the North- 
ern States since the war has been in the West. That race, like the 
whites, have taken the advice of Mr. Greeley to go West. 

The following statement shows the number of Representatives and 
the number of electoral votes to which each State is entitled under 
the apportionment act of 1882, and the number to which they would 
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be entitled if the colored population were excluded from the right ot 


In the first place, as has been stated, the division of the total popu- 
lation of the States by the number of Representatives, 325, shows 


Electoral On white 
vote. | vote. 


Harrison States. 


Banos awani N 


that the population for each Co onal district, if the country could | Kansas.. 9 
be divided equally, would be 151,911.8. But if the white population | Maine ns a 
of the States, which amounts to 42,714,479, be divided by 325, the | Michigan . 13 
apportionment to the several districts will be 131,429. And dividing | Minnesota. 7 
e white population of the several States by that number will show | Nebraska., ~ 
the number of Representatives to which they would be entitled on | New Hami 4 
that basis, as follows: ° New York. — 
0. . . 
: 2 Oregon ...... 3 
Total F ¢ | White 25 F ede z 20 
States: ulation 85 ulation, $ i $ 2 | Vermont 11 
a a | ae 5 
1,262,505} 8 gg, 188 10 7— : 7 f : 3 
eve] 802, 525 5 591,531 7| 6+] It will beseen from this calculation that if the electoral vote were 
vi 2. 2 16 3| 2 divided according to the white vote— 
| rasoo, 1 1.27.28 13 12 The Cleveland States would have had in the electoral college 143 
ee — — 6 454, 054 3 FEE ᷣͤ K 258 
724, — 
ne 14| 2022828] 16) ag .. == mn 401 
195% % . %% 3 But if you were to exclude the negro vote it would change the State 
b R| Laat] a| got 
1,5121565 10 880.88 12 Indiana 15 
687 1 3 6 et 5 —— — — —ẽ—— —.— — 
Total... IC a a E es A E A E 
884 604 - 5 707,181 — P F ase oa a EER pee S a ine RS 81 
ne . 143 
| somsn| | soisi] s| 25 “224 
‘| 1,978,301} 13| 1, BS : = i 
1.624.618 il 1614 800 is 14 With a good chance of carrying also the State of Illinois. This alone 
. —— 4 82,155 9 9 | would have elected Cleveland by a very decided majority. A careful 
11 . — 12 1 5 11 A study of these figures will possibly explain why our friends on the 
1,636,937 11 1.614.580 13| 14 | other side are so constant in their efforts to consolidate the negro vote. 
3 22 p 776,83) 7 8| The election laws in my State protect the rights of everybody. The 
| “de; 8% 3 | xegistrar is required to take the registration books and keep them open 
346,991 2 346, 229 4 5 | for thirty days before each election. He is required to revise the same 
«| 1,131,116} 7 1,092,017 9 10 | so that on the evening of the second Saturday before the election it will 
: 3'196. Ook bel 8 = — contain the name of every person entitled to vote in the township, and 
174.768 1 163, 075 3 3 | none other. On that day he must be at the polling-place with his books, 
-| 4,282,891 | 28) 4,197,016 | 30 34 | and keep them open all day for public inspection, and hear all evidence 
teres — — 5 p 1 touching the competency of any man to vote whose name is on the books, 
8 9 li 12 | and erase any name or enter it upon the books, as the facts appear to be. 
| 


President Harrison carried twenty States... 
President Cleveland carried eighteen States 


Cleveland's majority over Harrison . . e eee, 


Harrison's electoral vote. 
Cleveland’s electoral vote. 


| | 
Cleveland States. Electoral On white 


| vote. vote, 
10 7 
7 6 
6 6 
3 3 
4 3 
12 8 
13 12 
8 5 
8 8 
8 6 
16 17 
9 10 
11 9 
9 5 
12 il 
13 12 
12 9— 
6 6 
168 | 143 
Electoral On white 
3, 
Harrison States. vote: | ote; 
8 8 
3 4 
23 25 
15 17 
13 14 


The elections are held by this registrar and four poll-holders, two 
of whom must be of different polities from the registrar. When the 
voter presents his vote the registrar checks his name, one of the poll - 
holders, who keeps the poll-book, writes his name on the poll-book, he 
hands his votes to the poll-holder, who either puts the votes in such 
boxes as the voter directs or takes them all, if the voter directs,and dis- 
tributes them in the proper boxes. The election books are closed at 
sunset and the votes counted in the presence of such of the voters as de- 
sire to remain, and the result certified to the proper officers in each 
county. Every citizen can inspect the election and the count and every- 
thing is open. 

And now, in bebalf of the State I have the honor to represent, I pro- 
test against the passage of this infamous Dill. 

Suppose you grant, for the sake of argument, that there are frauds 
in some of the States of this Union. Are not your election laws so 
guarded as to bring any offender to justice? If they be not rigid 
enough, make them so, but do not strike at the very fountain-head of 
our republican system and drag that into disrepute and declare it to 
be a failure. 

Upon the very same principle you might attack the jury system be- 
en some juror had been bribed or some jury rendered an improper 
verdict. 

I beg of you, my countrymen, let us unite now and join hands for- 
eyer and save this Government the fatal stab you are about to inflict. 

Stay the hand of despotism and let us preserve intact the Union and 
Constitution and transmit them to posterity as pure asour Reyolu- 
tionary ancestors gave them to us. 

Let us declare that the Constitution is above party and we will pre- 
serve it and guard it from attack. 

But if the fatal blow must be struck; if this Congress shall turn 
over our elections toa partisan judiciary; if the grand old ship of state 
shall waver and totter upon her foundation from attacks made upon 
it by this Congress for partisan purposes; if the entering wedge of cen- 
tralization shall be driven to the very core of this Union, let it be done 
with a united Democracy, North, South, East, West, crying aloud 
against it. 
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And now, Mr. Speaker, if we inquire what justification the majority 
can find for the passage of such a law, we are not driven very far to 
find it. 

It will be found in the language of thesenior Senator from the State 
of Ohio, uttered at the special session of 1881, when the famous Virgi- 
nia steal was 3 which if acted upon will bring shame 
upon this boasted land of om and cause the sons of America yet un- 
born to blush with shame that this generation was capable of produc- 
ing or tolerating such a sentiment—I pause, ere I repeat it, and re- 

peating it I close— i 


Anything that will beatdown that party and build up ours is justifiable in 
morsennd! in law. 


Democratic Obstruction—Silver. 


Everything has increased in value in this country except the Democratic 
party. An event which took place in April, 1865, sent up the value of American 
property, American character, and American patriotism to a very high point, 
and wherever the Republican party has stood from that to this that charao- 
ter has never gone down in the scale, and while the Repu! 


ican party remains 
in power it never will. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 12, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagrecing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 5381) di- 
recting the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. GROSVENOR, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is greatly to be regretted that at this late day 
in the session of Congress my genial and talented friend from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. ALLEN] should abandon, even for the time being, the char- 
acter for which he is prominently fitted and should attempt to appear 
in a rôle which involves the serious consideration of a matter of politics. 
[{Laughter.] He has made an original point, that is, he has made the 
point that was original thirty years ago and has been originated a thon- 
sand times since in regard to the bonded indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. He charges that the bonds of the Govern- 
ment have increased in value under Republican administration and 
control. If I wanted to be unkind—which I never do—I might say to 
a great many gentlemen on the other side that they ought to have been 
here and in Congress representing their Reels at the time those bonds 
were authorized to be issued, so that if they were dissatisfied with the 
terms of the bonds they might at least have protested in the name of 
their constituents against the enactments with which they were not 
satisfied. They might have atleast exercised the great American right 
of protesting against the qualities and provisions that were put into 
those bonds. : 


Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I was not complaining of the bonds, 
but of the increased value given to them after they had served their 
p to the Government, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Everything has increased in value in this coun- 
try except the Democratic party. [Laughter.] An event which took 
place in April, 1865, sent up the value of American p , Ameri- 
can character, and American patriotism to a very high point, and wher- 
ever the Republican party has stood from that day to this that char- 
acter has never gone down in thescale, and while the Republican party 
remains in power it never will. 

Mr. P I would remind the gentleman that according to recent 


elections in his own State the Democratic party has advanced there. 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. GROSYENOR. As I understand it, and from such information 
as I have, the N of the revaluation of the taxable real estate in 
my State show that during the last ten years it has fallen off materi- 

y. The gentleman must study the figures before he makes a vent- 
ure such ashe has made. The Democratic administration out there 
may be a very good one—I will not discuss that here and now—but it 
must raise its money u a very largely.decreased valuation of the 
real estate, and that leads me up to the very question I want to speak 
about. 

Mr. BLAND. Ihave no doubt you would be glad to see Foraker 
elected governor again in order that property might be appreciated. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would very much rather see Governor For- 
aker re-elected governor than any gentleman holding the political opin- 
ion of my friend from Missouri. 

Mr. BLAND. I have no doubt that is your taste. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It is my taste, and I stand by my taste, and I 
am sorry for anybody whose political tastes differ from mine on this 
point. [Laughter.] 


Let me now proceed. What was it that depreciated the values in 
the country? y, sir, we have been sitting here for nearly eight 
months—we are entering upon the eighth month of our session—and 
we have had a constant, unceasing, nauseating series of declamations 
from the other side of this House that the great depreciation in the val- 
nes of the country has come about from a lack of a sufficient volume 
of currency, and they have „ and it has been a constant repeti- 
tion, that the status of the silver currency of the country has had much 
to do with this depreciation. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] has filled hundreds of 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with constant eternal repeti- 
tion, iteration, and reiteration of the statement that it is because we 
have not money enough, and have not silver coinage enough, that the 
agricultural products of the country have gone down tu the low ebb 
that we witness to-day. It may beso, Mr. Speaker; the Republican 
per is alert to this question, it is wide awake to do its duty in this 

half, but when we come here to deal with a measure which, no mat- 
ter how it may be criticised in certain directions, stands admitted by 
friend and foe to be a measure which will increase the circulation of 
the country something like $60,000,000 per annum of money just as 
good as gold, you on the Democratic side of this House vote solidly 
against the adoption of this measure and thereby indicate your prefer- 
ence to stand by a system which you yourself say has depreciated the 
agricultural production of the country and all the values of the coun- 
try to the extent which you have so often described. 

The Republican party, true to its faithful guardianship of the peo- 
ple’s interest, has determined to give to the people of the country a 
great increase in the circulation and you resist, you refuse to have it, 
you filibuster, you kill time, you weary the patience of men. No 
matter what else may be decided by the American people they will 
say that the Democratic party has been unwilling to merge partisan- 
ship in patriotism in this behalf, and the indictment and ment 
of the Democratic party on this point will be unanswerable. You have 
done nothing to join hands with the Republicans in Congress to pass 
any measure of relief to the suffering agriculturists of the country. No 
man in this country will deceive the people by any pretense that the 
Democratic party is now or ever has been willing to give us free coin- 
age of silver. A free-coinage bill would have been passed in this House 
if you could have brought the Democratic party to the support of it. 
But 22 Democrats voted against free coinage and deteated it. 

But I want to point out something back of that—something that 
is becoming ancient history, but not so ancientas the history that my 
friend from Mississippi has been giving us. I go back only four years 
to the only Democratic Administration we have had since the war, 
and the only one I fondly hope and devoutly pray we may have unti 
after the next war, which I trust may be postponed one hundred years, 
[Laughter.] Your President-elect, Mr. Cleveland, between his elec- 
tion in November and his inauguration in March, made known the 
status of his Administration upon this silver question. He could not 
wait until he had assumed the functions of his office, but he issued a 
pronunciamento from the governor's office in New York State, warnin 
the friends of free silver in this country that they must desist from 
agitation on that subject and all promotion of increased silver 
or they would put themselves in antagonism to his Administration. It 
was a sort of early premonition that there would be an ‘‘Allentown 
for every Sowden.” 

He wrote a letter to my friend, General Warner, my predecessor in 
this House, a man of fearless devotion to the interests of free silver 
coinage, a man of high character and great learning upon thisquestion, 
notifying him and his associates by fair inference that the whole power 
of the Democratic Administration would be brought to bear to crush 
out any attempt to further promote or enlarge the scope and power of 
silver in the coinage of the country. 

The following is the letter: 

- * Į ALBANY, February 24, 1885. 
GENTLEMEN; The letter which I have had the honor to-receive from you in- 
vites, and indeed obliges, me to give expression to some grave and public 
necessities, although in advance of the moment when they would become the 
object of my o care and partial responsibility. Y 


our solicitude that my 
ju 99 — shall have been carefully and deliberately formed is entirely just, 
and I accept the 3 in the same friendly spirit in which it has 
made. It is also fully justified by the nature of the financial crisis which, 
under the operation of the act of Congress of sade oF Ble 1878, is now close 
at hand. By a compliance with the requirements of w all the vaults 
of the Federal Treasury have been and are hea full of silver coins which 
are now worth less than 85 per cent. of the gold dollar 

unit of value“ in section 14 of the act of Fobruary 12, 1873, and which, with 
the silver certificates representing such coin, are receivable for all public dues. 
Being thus receivable, while also constantly increasing in quantity at the rate 
of $23,000,000 a year, it has followed of necessity that the flow of gold into the 
Treasury has been steadily dimin Sliver and silver certificates have dis- 
placed and are now Capian gold, and the sum of gold in the Federal Treas- 
ury now available for the ayer of gold obligations of the United States and 
for the redemption of the United States notes, called greenbacks, if not already 
encroached upon, is perilously near such encroachment. 

These are facts which, as they do not admit of difference of opinion, call for 
no argument. They have been forewarned to us in the official reports of every 
Secretary of the Treasury from 1878 till now. ly Se plainly affirmed in the 
last December report of the present Secretary of Treasury to the Speaker 
of the present House of Representatives. They appear in the official documents 
of this Congress and in the records of the New York clearing-house, of which 
the Treasury is a member, and through which tho bulk of the receipts and pay- 
ments of the Federal Government and of the country pass. 
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These being the facts of our present condition, our danger and our duty to 


avort that danger would seem to be plain. . ad mae u concur with me 
and with the great majority of our fellow-citizens in deeming it most desirable 
atthe present juncture to maintain and continue fn use the mass of our gold 
coin as well as the mass of silver already coined. This is possible by a nt 
suspension of the purchase and coinage of silver. Iam not aware y any 
other method it is possible. It is of momentous importance to prevent the two 
metals from parting company; to prevent the increasing ent of gold 
by the increasing coinage of silver; to prevent the disuse of gold in the custom- 
houses of the Un ted States in the daily business of the ; to ent the 
ultimate expulsion of gold by silver. Such a as events 
would certainly precipitate, were it now to follow upon so loog a period of 
commercial depression, would valve the people of every city and every State 


in the Union in a prolonged trouble. The revival of business 


an 

enterprises and pros ty so e ee and N e so near would be 

hopelessly postpon ld would be withdrawn to its hoarding places, and 

an un ented contraction in the actual volume of our currency would 

speedily take place. Saddest of all, in every workshop, mill, facto: 
railroad and farm, the wages of labor, alread 


and on o 
suffer still further depression by a scaling down of the poteoan wer of 
every so-called dollar paid into the hand of toil. From these impen eee 
ities it is surely a most patriotic and grateful duty of the representatives of the 
meus to 8 them. A 58 aan A 
am, gentlemen, with sincere res; , your fellow-citizen 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Hon. A. J. WARNER and others, 7 
Members of the Foriy-eighth Congress. 


With his eyes wide open, with a full knowledge of the man whom 
he was appointing, your President, Mr. Cleveland, appointed a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury who demanded of Congress at the start and de- 
manded of Congress all along through his Administration that it should 
repeal the act about which you have boasted, the Bland act, under 
which the coinage of silver was going on in this country. Not only 
did he insist upon limiting the silver coinage to $2,000,000 per month, 
but he sought by every influence he could bring to bear on Congress 
to repeal the act and thoroughly destroy silver, for that would have 
been an absolute demonetization of silver. It would have been much 
more clearly an act of demonetization than was the act about which 
our Democratic friends are so continually preaching. 

The great crime of 1873, about which so much is being said, was in 
no proper or fair sense an act to demonetize silver. We had no silver 
coinage, we had no silver dollars in 1873. The coinage had ceased, 
had passed out under the greenback provision of the Treasury. 

But I wanttogostillfurther. AfterGroverCleveland had thus defined 
his position, and after his Administration had thus launched itself and 
stood firmly to the end of the four years in that 8 he was re- 
nominated by acclamation; and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILL- 
IAMs] and other gentlemen of the Democratic faith throughout the 
country, who are new pharisaically prophesying the benefitsof free coin- 
age to the country, not only stultified themselves by submitting to his 
nomination, but voted for him without qualification; and they stand ready 
to do it now, and will be compelled to do it in the long run. In 1888, 
after having been in power for four years, you went toSt. Lonis to tell 
the people of the country what you were going to do if you were put 
in power for four years more, and the platform was conspicuously si- 
lent on this subject. Not only you did not apologize for the sins of 
omission that yon had been guilty of, but you did not promise to do 
better if you were put in power thereafter. [Laughter.] And you 
nominated for President at that convention the very man who struck 
with mailed hand at the first outcropping of the friends of free silver, 
before, as I said, he had a constitutional right to do so. And yet gen- 
tlemen stand here to-day saying they are in favor of free silver and 
we on this side are the enemies of silver coinage, or are under the in- 
fluence of Wall street. 

The measure here presented to the country will give entire satisfac- 
tion to the thinking, intelligent business men everywhere. In this 
connection I adopt and make part of my speech a portion of an able 
editorial which recently appeared in the Standard Union, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. It was written by Murat Halstead, esq., one of the ablest men 
wielding the editorial pen in this country to-day, and a gentleman who 
from the beginning of this discussion, away back in 1873, hasbeen an 
intelligent, educated, clear-headed, and patriotic at golds of the just 
and fair coinage of silver. While he is not a crank upon the silver 
gaaon heisa man of undoubted knowledge and attainments thereon. 

speaking of the leading measures with which the Republican party 
was charged in the beginning of this Congress, he has the following in 
regard to silver coinage: 

The third theme that has influential relations is that of the money standards 
the financia] adjustments, the gold and silver and paper questions. In this field 
2 lines have been ng each other, but there is no considerable doubt 

nany fair and informed mind that safety requires Republican supremacy. 
There is a faction of the Democratic party, and it centers in New York, that is 
sound on money, indeed rather too hard and exclusive for hard money, and 
there is a faction of the Republican party exceedingly unsound, committed in- 
deed to the vagaries of the Confederate system 8 which was that of 
printing all the moncy wanted, and reached the point that a bale of Confederate 
notes was worth about the same asa bale of cotton, the form of money being 
idealized to that extent. 

The dangerous raid that the inflationists have recently made upon the Treas- 
pd cg ee tee has been masked behind asilver question, but there isa happy 
solution at hand, and it is the Republican party, of course, that furnishes it, 
The Sherman silver compromise, we believe, in spite of all rumors to the con- 


trary, will find steadfast support, and, passing both Houses, secure the signa- 
ot the President, It would be incomparably the most important 3 


on, not only of this year, but of many years. First, it secures, after a little 
wai, the sto of the forced A the old standard silver dollars. It 
stops the pure ol silver for conversion into standard silver dollars and thus 


ith the 
iness. Second, it protects the silver ind 
States their rights in silver as a money m 
consequence, and that have been vainly and foolishly dis d and denied— 
by the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, witha on the price 
that prevents scheming speculators from cornering the Government; and this 
silver product is taken at the market price, which means the gold standard— 
that the silver is to be measured by gold, not under 6 ratio, but just 
according to the markets of the world. The effect is the same precisely as the 
addition of the gold price of 4,500,000 ounces of silver each month to the money 
of the coun: or u per is to be issued to the amount of the market 
value, the gold valuation of the silver taken—and this paper is as good as gold 
because it has behind each dollar of it the amount of silver that a gold dollar 
brings, Of course, this paper is as good as gold—it is substantially gold notes. 
The addition of four m ns at least of these gold notes to the currency 
gives assurance that there is not to be contraction, the people are not to be 
lucked through a scanty supply of money, and this will be astimulus that will 
felt in all channels of trade and in all the vast spaces where there is uo- 
tion; and the 8. law will not be os at last, for the limitation of 
tho issue is fixed and guarded by gold. We shall not lose gold; we shall gain 
it. Not by mighty magic, but through the plain chemistry of equitable legisia- 
tion, we shall make gold of our silver. That is exactly what taking it at the 
market rate does. These are the incidents that tell of the conditions of pros: 
perity—a period of wholesome flourishing by the legitimate use of the bounteous 
resources of our w country. He who bets on the growing wealth, the 
rising ‘grandeur, the continuing glory of the United States must win. The Re- 
publican party will fairly and wo: y gather the usufruct of its application of 
sound principles. 


Mr. Speaker, the Republican party is now, as it always has been, 
the friend and defender of the people’s rights. The statement that it 
has been guilty of class legislation is a statement unsu by facts. 
It has legislated for the people of the whole country; it is doing so to- 
day. Over the barriers of obstruction placed across its pathway by the 
Democratic party, with column closed up and its flag aloft, it is march- 
ing to a victory for its y and a victory for the people, It will 
achieve a party triumph in achieving a triumph of the prosperity of 
the nation. [Applause. ] 


Proposed Federal Election Lawe 
: SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 2, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R.11045) to amend and 
supplement the election laws of the United States, eic.— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I take advantage of the indulgence of the House to 
submit a brief summary of the purposes and provisions of this important 
bill. Ishall not discuss the constitutional warrant and authority for 
the legislation. Even the most narrow construction of the plain letter 
of the Constitution itself places that question beyond rational doubt. 
The proceedings of the convention, the contemporaneous writings and 
publications, and, finally, the decisions of the Supreme Court, have set- 
tled this interpretation for all save a few gentlemen who discuss con- 
stitutional questions on all occasions, S when they are involved, 
and in every place except where they may be determined. 

Sir, no lawyer seriously questions its constitutionality, and no one 
will vote against it because of any doubts upon that point. The bill 
is constitutional and we shall shortly decide whether it shall pass this 
House upon other and different grounds. 

What is its purpose ? 

Where is it to be applied ? 

What are its provisions? 

Is its enactment necessary ? 

Its plainly declared purpose is to preserve and enforce the Constitu- 
tion, not to violate it; to sustain and give effect to the Federal elec- 
tion law now upon our statutes. This measure, identical with that 
law in principle, broadens it in application and extends and strengthens 
it in detail to a fair promise of efficiency. The purpose of that law, 
passed eighteen years ago, was to stop the gigantic frauds practiced in 
New York and other great cities in the elections. It was partially suc- 
cessful. No one has had the hardihood to seek its repeal. The purpose 
of this measure is to make that existing law as perfect as legislative 
foresight can make it. 

Where is this law to be applied? It is to be applied in any Con- 
gressional district in the United States where they do not have fair and 
lawful elections, whenever one hundred of its citizens petition the United 
States circuit court for its application and enforcement. When in- 
yoked it is to be applied only to the Congressional election, and inter- 
feres in no manner with the State, county, or local election. If, sir, it 
is applied in cities more than in the country or in the South more than 
in the North, it will be only because in some of the cities and in some 
parts of the South they force the law-loying, law-abiding citizens to 
appeal to this law for protection in the exercise of their sovereign right 
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to vote under the Constitution. This law will be applied, then, where marks some tables of election returns more powerful and eloquent in 


it is needed. Poisonous ulcers eating their way into the body-politic 
ean not be best treated by using the knife on some healthy part. 
Wherever republican form of government is assailed there the assault 
must be met and repelled. 

What are the provisions of this bill? 

It makes false registration a crime. 

It makes unlawful interference with registration, by violence upon, 
or intimidation, or bribery of, any person lawfully entitled to vote a 


crime. 

It makes willfully keeping any false poll-list or knowingly entering 
false names or false statements thereon a crime. 

It makes giving or accepting a bribe to induce a person to vote or re- 
frain from voting a crime. 

It requires the ballot-box to be placed in plain sight of the voters and 
in such a position as to enable the election officers, national and State, 
aa = voter when voting, to see that the ballot is in fact placed in 
the hox. 

It makes the willful rejection of legal votes, knowing them to be 
legal, a crime. 

It makes the willful acceptance of illegal votes, knowing them to be 
a crime. 

It makes the fraudulent substitution of one ballot for another for the 
purpose of having the vote rejected, or for the purpose of having it 
counted for a person other than the voter intended, a crime. 

It makes willfully placing ballots not lawfully cast in any ballot- 
box among ballots lawfully cast, for the purpose of changing the re- 
sult, a crime. 

It makes unlawfully removing ballots from a ballot-box lawfully 
cast, for the pu of affecting the result of the election, a crime. 

It makes a willfully false canvassof votes or the false certification and 
return of such vote a crime. 

It makes it acrime for every officer charged with a duty under the 
Jaw to willfully neglect to perform such duty or to be guilty of any 
corrupt or fraudulent conduct or practice in its execution. 

It makes false swearing, in matters pertaining to such Congressional 
election, perjury. = 

It makes stealing the ballot-box or the ballots a felony. 

And it provides just punishment, by fine or imprisonment, or both, 

` for each of these crimes against a government by the people through 
manhood suffrage. 

That is this bill. There is nota section, line, or syllable in it be- 
sides this more than is necessary to enforce with certainty these 

ons. 

Gentlemen upon the other side delight to call it a ‘force bill” be- 
cause that implies, as they use the term, armed soldiers, force, vio- 
lence, bloodshed. But this bill appeals for its enforcement, first to 
the honesty and loyalty of our citizens, and lastly to our courts and a 
jury ofour countrymen. No man who wants every citizen, high or 
low, or poor, weak or strong, to have and exercise freely his con- 
stitutional rights, sacred to each of us, can afford to oppose this bill. 
No man who wants less than that is entirely loyal. 

Yet for six days the Democratic party as represented here on this floor 
has assailed this measure from first to last. Not because it invades 
State rights, for it does not. It meddles with no internal or domestic 
affairs. It trenches upon no State or local election. It threatens no 
law-abiding community withits application. It is only for the guilty. 
It lays its hand upon no man unless he be caught in the commission of 
a crime against the Constitution and laws of the United States; and 
then it inflicts no punishment until after full defense, fair trial by jury, 
and due conviction. 

Can = be possible that you oppose it really for the things it does pro- 

todo? 

It does make false registration acrime, and you are against its passage, 
It does make buying and selling votes, intimidation and violence upon 
voters, crimes; and you assert that it endangers liberty. It does make 
illegal voting, ballot-box stuffing, and fraudulent counting and certifi- 
cation of votes, crimes; and you cry out that it interferes with the 
exercise of sacred personal rights. It does make false swearing per- 
jury, and stealing ballot-boxes a felony, and you denounce it as revolu- 
tionary and declare that it shall never be enforced. 

Gentlemen, it will pass, it will be sustained by the people, and it 
will be enforced. The time has come at last when the conservative, 
thoughtful citizen knows that it is absolutely necessary. In the great 
cities, both North and South, the present imperfect Federal election 
law is deemed essential. It has done much to lift the elections above 
a mere juggling performance. There is a demand, there is urgent need 
that it be re-enacted, strengthened, and extended. But outside the 
cities, in the South where there are colored citizens, the situation is 
such that the people of this country will suffer no further postpone- 
ment of this vital question. They know that continued violation of 
the cardinal principles of the Constitution underlying representative 
government is not only a national disgrace, but a national crime and a 
national danger. 

Sir, I shall not stop to go into figures now. I will add to my re- 


their ap for this great reform than anything any one will say here 
or elsewhere. The people have been slow to anger. The politicians 
upon the other side, North and South, with the cry of The bloody 
shirt,” “Let the South alone, The war is over, were able for a 
score of years to ridicule and silence this appeal for honest elections. 
The North has even been indulgent to the South, and with infinite 
patience they have waited almost a generation since the war for accept- 
ance of and obedience to the Constitution. 

How have you met that forbearance? Not satisfied to use your in- 
famous system within and for the control of your own States, you 
have employed the same methods to control the General Government 
and make laws for us to obey. You have become so carelessand soauda- 
cious in this practice that at last the patriotic men of the land demand 
that the treasonable practice shall cease. You have waked the sleep- 
ing giant and the issue is notdoubtful. You may fret and delay the 
course of substantial justice here and there, you may even make it 
hard for the North as well as the South, because no one section of our 
common country can suffer alone in any national affair; but when once 
the people are roused you can no more defy the Constitution and nul- 
lify the Federal law by forged registration and debauched election re- 
turns than you can by armed resistance and invasion. 

We have a right to expect, to demand, that you not only obey, but 
yourselves enforce the Federal law. You may conduct your own elec- 
tions as you please, but you must limit your peculiar practice to purely 
State matters. If you think you can maintain a domestic election sys- 
tem rooted in perjury and fraud and watered with blood and not see 
it finally blossom and fruit in bitterness and hate and awful retribu- 
tion, that is your own business. Whatever our opinions may be re- 
specting it we shall be silent and leave you to your own choice. 

But in the election of Representatives to Congress who make laws 
for us all, who adjust our burden and measure our relief, who give us 
good government or bad, who shape the national destiny, and who 
should weigh in the nice balance of just laws the rights of all the peo- 
ple—in the election of these Representatives we demand and will en- 
force laws to preserve our just and equal representation in the Govern- 
ment. 

I am acquainted with the excuses and justification you make amon 
yourselves for the plans and schemes by which you plunder the ene 
man of his citizenship. I know you say you fear ignorant negro dom- 
ination; that you must protect your civilization; that you must save 
your social system. And yet, I know and you know upon your honor 
that you do not fear negro domination, that you do not believe your 
civilization, your social fabric would be in any danger. You know 
perfectly well that intellectual and moral power will control in every 
part of this country, does control in every part of this country, where 
it makes the open issue with ignorance and vice. And you know if 

ou would make intellect and character the standards in the South, 
instead of color, that intellect and character would dominate and 
civilization and society and that race collisions and race conflict would 
endatonce. Youknow, as intelligent men, that your social circle would 
be with you as it is the country over, the world over, wholly controlled 
by mutual concurrence and mutual choice. 

That this a mere sham, a mere pretext, is obvious to any one who 
hasstudied your system. You disfranchise not where the colored vot- 
ers are in the majority alone, but, if possible, even more ruthlessly 
where they have but small minorities, and where negro domination 
would not be a possibility in a thousand years. Nay, more than that, 
in communities where their educational and social average is high, 
where they are specially prosperous and are making the most rapid in- 
tellectual advancement, the rigors of your system are jealously ad- 
vanced rather than relaxed. No, no, gentlemen, you are still under 
the spell of your old idea, and that is your real, yoursecret excuse and 
justification. 

Slavery as an institution was possible only with those who held the 
belief and conviction that the bond, race were brutes of other shape; 
that they were a little more valuable than the horse or mule, but that 
was all; that color was the mark of inferiority set on them by the 
Omnipotent to seal them to slavery. A lower level than this was not 
possible; a higher one could never have made the stable foundation on 
which to rear and maintain the institution of slavery. 

To that old idea and opinion you still cling blindly, measuring the 
rights of all citizens under the Constitution by its ancientand ignorant 
and inhuman standards. 

That this is so is proven by your conduct of Federal elections and 
your bitter antagonism to this bill. You know you have nothing to 
fear from the colored man's vote in Federal elections. There is no pos- 
sibility of national negro domination, even if their votes were solidly 
cast and fairly counted for colored candidates, So far as race repre- 
sentation goes the Congress of the United States would even under such 
circumstances still be white fifteen toone. But you areas much averse 
to his voting a Federal ticket asa State or a county ticket, and defraud 
him as quickly of one as the other. It matters not what his intelli- 
gence or er. Has he negro blood? That is the test. If he has, 
strike the Federal as well as the State ballot from his hand. Not be- 
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cause he can control in State or local affairs by it; not because it is a 
certificate of social equality, a card of invitation to your homes or your 
tables, but because it lifts him from the rank of menial to that of con- 
stitutional citizenship and political equality before the law; that po- 
litical equality which is understood where every citizen stands a polit- 
ical unit. Not that every one, white or black, may be each the measure 
of the other in intellectual force and character and influence, but each 
acting on his own convictions, exerting for himself such influence and 
power as he properly may, and each, in the end, master at least of his 
own action. 

This political, not social, equality you can not tolerate, For that 
reason, and because it will interfere with your controlling the National 
Government by continued false registration, illegal voting, and fraud- 
ulent certificates, you are violently hostile to this measure. To mis- 
lead as to the real papo of this bill, it has been denounced rather 
than discussed, and the wildest statements made as to its terms, its 


We have been admonished upon the other side of the House that its 
attempted enforcement in the South would bring upon that section of 
this country disorder and bloodshed. In the same breath we are told 
by gentlemen who W Southern distriets showing a total vote of 
from 1, 500 to 2,000 that throughout that section they now have serene 
peace and quiet and the full enjoyment of all their rights. If they 
have, Mr. Speaker, then the and enforcement of this law can 
bring no disorder and no bloodshed to them. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That is something new, js it not? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If they have not, then let it come if it must 
come, in order to insure to American citizens their constitutional rights 
under a free government, Upon this side of the House we who repre- 
sent voting constituencies in the North who have exercised patience 
for a generation with the people of the South can halt no longer. We 
are under the commands of those we represent, who demand that in 
every part of this country every man shall freely cast his voteand have 


cost, and its direful consequences when enacted into law. it honestly counted. [Applause.] 
APPENDIX. 
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18, 699 4,489 2,858 
21, 244 6, 838 249 
16, 216 10, 478 3,149 
24, 403 13, 153 26, 612 
11,000 11. 000 3.703 
12.750 6,14 2,431 
13, 923 5,673 2.947 
8,984 8,934 8,229 
9, 634 5, 182 4,180 
7,874 5,780 6,145 
15, 339 752 

20, 124 2 ist 

7.764 4,545 

8,161 468 

7,010 1275 

10, 459 5,773 

12,271 ` 1,570 

7,116 1, 397 

8, 091 6, 440 

7,244 2, 236 

, 299 6, 643 

759 1,210 

11, 410 1,590 

9, 559 2,610 

8, 259 3,296 

1,355 24, 899 
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First district. Lucien B. Caswell. .. . ... . . . e Republican. . .. 4,314 |. 
Second district... Charles Barwig. . . eee „ Democrat..... oc 2, 954 |.. 
Third district. Robert M. La Follette 2,929 
Fourth district., «| Isaac W. Van ick... 1,427 
Fifth district..... .| G. H. Brickner.......... 5, 226 
Sixth district.. Charles B. Clark. .. . 3, 764 
Seventh d Ormsby B. Tho! 4, 455 
Eighth district «| Nils P. Haugen.. 10, 434 
Ninth district. Myron H. McCo 2, 763 
* 

Total Congressional vote as returned in Wisconsin. . . 
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5 hi the same five Southern States the total Congressional vote in 1886 was as 
‘ollows: 


ees os (eight Congressional dis- 


State. Democratic. Republican. Con eat . 
51,593 21,916 | 8 Democrats. 
25, 470 1,860 | 10 Democrats, 
63, 097 20,986 | 6 Democrats, 
PP 

districts) . . r 35, 560 7, 180 7 Democrats, 

South Carolina (seven Congres- 
BONA) I T E RA eee 38,814 85 | 7 Democrats. 
o aoaia — 214, 534 52,027 | 38 Democrats. 
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The Conference Silver Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. BENJAMIN F. SHIVELY, 


OF INDIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 12, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 5381) direct- 
ing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and 
for other purposes— 

Mr. SHIVELY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: By the terms of the act of 1878 the Secretary of the 
Treasury is required to purchase not Jess than two million nor more 
than four million dollars’ worth of silver bullion per month and cause 
the same to be coined into standard silver dollars. The discretion 
thus lodged in the Secretary of the Treasury has been at every point 
exercised aggressively against silver. The purchases have been held 
down to the minimum limit of $2,000,000 worth per month. Despite 
this adverse discretion that act gave us last year a coinage of 32,000,- 
000 standard silver dollars. Since its enactment it has added over 
$350,000,000 to the circulating medium of the country. Now, gentle- 
men, keepin mind that under the present law we are certain of at least 
the minimum coinage. No accident, no trick, no adverse discretion, 
no Treasury Department jugglery can deprive us of this. 

How abont your conference bill? Section 5 expressly repeals the 
silver purchase and coinage clause of the act of 1878. Section 6 fixes 
July 1, 1891, as the date on which the coinage of $2,000,000 worth per 
month, provided for by section 3 ot the bill, shall cease. Thereafter 
there is to be no coinage of silver dollars except such as may be re- 
quired to redeem the notes. Section 2 places it within the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem the notes exclusively in 
gold. The machinery of your bill is thus complete for the total de- 
struction of silver coinage. There can be no doubt about it. Its inter- 
pretation in the light of the attitude of the Treasury Department on sil- 
ver for the past twelve years makes it folly to pretend otherwise. 
Silver coinage is to be strangled and you gentlemen, whose voices are 
always for silver and votes always against it, are invited to keep this 
fact in mind when you record your judgment on this measure. 

Section 1 of the bill provides for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver per month on which ial legal-tender notes are to issue. Gen- 
tlemen speak triumphantly of the harvest of dollars that this provision 
will put in circulation. But the trail of the serpent is over this pro- 
vision also, as it is qualified by the words, ‘‘or so much thereof as 

may be offered. It is afterall a question of how much may be offered. 
How much may be offered depends on what the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will pay for it. What the Secretary of the Treasury will pay for 
it depends on the market price. The market price depends on the 
buyers. Your bill makes the Secretary of the Treasury the principal 
buyer. Unquestionably, if he so wills, the Secretary of the 
can encourage sales and add much to the volume of money; or he 
can as easily depress the price of silver and send the diseredited prod- 
ucts of our mines to be auctioned off on foreign markets, and finally 
go at reduced rates into Chinese, Japanese, and European colonial coin- 


Outright demonetization would leave the country in certainty, how- 
ever lamentable. Free coinage would leave but little latitude for con- 
jecture. Limited mandatory coinage under the present law leaves 
some basis for calculation for the future. Mandatory issues of fixed 
amounts of Treasury notes based on silver would leave some founda- 
tion on which honest enterprise could build. Your bill plunges the 
finances of the Government into the mazes of executive discretion and 
Treasury Department speculation. You are about to anchor the vast 
financial interests of the American people to the will of a Cabinet offi- 
cer whom you make at once bull, bear, and umpire of the silver mar- 
ket. Yet gentlemen profess to believe that this miserable spawn of a 
left-handed conference will give us an ample, safe, and reliable circu- 
lating medium ! 

It is our boast, Mr. Speaker, that this is a Government of laws, not 
ofmen. This bill flings this precious principle tothe winds. Itmakes 
silver coinage depend not on the law, but on the will of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It makes the purchase of silver bullion depend not 
on the law, but on the will of the Secretary of the Treasury. It makes 
the issue and amount of Treasury notes depend noton the law, but on 
the will of the Secretary of the Treasury. It makes the redeemability 
of the notes in gold or silver depend not on the law, but on the will of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. In nearly every section it lodges in the 
prime financial officer of the Government a fund of discretionary power 
absolutely startling in its possible consequences. It opens a wide field 
for the unrestrained exercise of executive discretion, wherein by the 
dictates of good morals and sound public policy the law alone should 
point the way. 


The delegation of large executive discretion on essentially substan- 
tive features of political and economic pplicy is fatal to good govern- 


ment. It beckons the officer this way or that in response to selfish in- 
terest, the whispers of ambition, or the exigencies of He who 
asks for it is invariably unfit to exercise it. He who t to exercise 


it would promptly advise you to strike all grants of tion from 
your bill, to prescribe clearly and explicitly the duties of the executing 
officer relative to the subject-matter and then require a faithful per- 
formance ofthem. Should such advice prevail the people would be 
under the protection of the law, not at the mercy of the minions of the 
law. They would then be subject to the law, not subject to the whim 
and caprice of executive officers who under the grant of discretion are 
released from the restrictions of Jaw. 

Sir, the history and character of this bill constitute a parable that 
most happily illustrates the parliamentary history of the present House. 
For many weeks the will and caprice of one man were substituted for 
the ordinary rules of proeedure, Finally a code of rules was adopted 
that, instead of making the Speaker the organ of the House, made the 
House the organ of the Speaker. Even this code of rules proved insuf- 
ficient to satisfy the lust of some gentlemen for power. On certain 
questions the minority of the House threatened to become the majority. 
Thereupon the majority of the Committee on Rules held little sym- 
posiums from time to time to perfect special orders under which 
they could revel in power and sport with great publicinterests unhar- 
assed by rules and unembarrassed by debate or amendment. Every 
member on the floor knows how the tariff bill was lashed through the 
House with all opportunity denied for a vote on a single one of the two 
hundred amendments presented from both sides of this Chamber. By 
the same process the silver bill was lashed through, while every avenue 
to amendment was carefully closed. On both those occasions was 
witnessed the startling spectacle of gentlemen across the aisle appeal- 
ing frantically to the United States Senate to represent the interests 
of the constituents which they on their own confessions were about to 
betray. Such are the auspices under which legislation is here con- 
ceived and enacted. This bill is the natural product of the system. 

To give his measure character and respectability the gentleman from 
Towa in charge ot this conference report had the goodness to eus 
with that good old classic fustian about the marvelous record of the 
fiscal policy of the Republican party. It was an unfortunateallusion. 
It recalls the fact that the initiatory lines of that fiscal policy were laid 
in an express statutory rejection and depreciation of our national credit, 
Every greenback to-day contains in the words, except duties on im- 
ports and interest on the public debt,” the sentence of rejection and 
repudiation pronounced against it in the very hour of its birth in pur- 
suance of that fiscal policy. It was made a legal tender for the blood 
and life of our soldiers, but expressly disqualified for the payment 
of duties on im to the Government which issued it. For sixteen 
years that policy required that it be spurned from the counters of the 
ee anii sonf appe sna dishonored to be hawked about 
the caverns o ion brokers, speaking of the bill creating it, as 
amended by the clause requiring its rejection by every custom-house 
officer in the United States, Thaddeus Stevens, the great Republican 
commoner of his time, said from his place on this floor, February 20, 


It now creates money, and by its very terms declares it a depreciated currency, 


In imitation of that folly the bill before us makes the proposed 
Treasury notes a legal tender for all debts and then by an express ex- 
ception invites corporations and individuals to reject and dishonor them 
by special contract. It creates money for general purposes and dis- 
credits it for special purposes. 

But, Mr. Speaker, even in this measure the doctrine of compensation 
is exemplified. It contains some information thus far concealed from 
the public. It discloses the financial gulf to which this Congress has 
brought the Government. It heralds a dissipated surplus and a 
bankrupt Treasury. In section 6 the $56,000,000 of trust funds now 
held for the redemption of national-bank notes is assailed and laid 
under contribution to bridge over the broadening chasm between re- 
ceipts and expenditures. This provision is impertinent and irrelevant 
to the main subject-matter of the bill. Itis out of place, both in the 
practical and jurisdictional sense. It has nefer been considered by any 
committee of either House, It seems to be the product of reckless haste 
to fortify the Administration against the inevitable consequences of 
profligate legislation. Yet, ina parliamentary sense, it is entirely con- 
sistent with the general eourse of procedure in this non-deliberative 
body. Weare making laws by labor-saving machinery. Investiga- 
tion, deliberation, thought, and debate are dispensed with as useless 
weights on the transaction of the public business. We are simply 
recording the decrees of a directory and executing orders in council. 
This bill is a fitting type of many others. Temptation and invitation 
to peculation are snugly embalmed in nearly every section. There is 
not a line of direct, candid, unequivocal legislation in it. It is a col- 
lection of reservations, evasions, and exceptions to swindle the people 
on the hustings with its theory and invite a shameless bunco partner- 
ship with the United States Treasury Department in its application 
and practice. 
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Forfeiture of Land Grants. 
3 


SPEECH 
HON. BINGER HERMANN, 


OF OREGON, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 16, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 2781) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of 
aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There are involved in the pending proceedings three 
distinct and independent propositions. The first is that contained in 
the report of the majority of the Committee on Public Lands, which 

a forfeiture of all the lands conterminous with the land-grant 
railroad lines not completed, It also provides for the protection of the 
rights of settlers and of those who have made occupancy or improve- 
ment under contract, agreement, or license from the railroad company 
with a view to the obtaining of title to such lands, not exceeding 320 
acres, when the corporations had earned the title from the Government 
by a compliance with the conditions of the grant. It also particularly 

vides that as to this forfeiture it shall not be in prejudice, norshall 
tbe a waiver of any further proceedings on the part of Congress to do 
whatever else may be deemed necessary toward forfeiture of other por- 
tions of unearned land grants, 
* Secondly, we have the substitute reported by the gentleman from 
Missouri [ Mr. STONE], which provides for the submission of the ques- 
tion of the forfeiture of the lands earned out of time and conterminous 
with constructed land-grant roads to the courts, and it provides that 
the Attorney-General of the United States shall institute proceedings 
against any „corporation, company, or association, person or persons 
who may claim directly or indirectly from a railroad company any in- 
terest in such lands the title to which they may have obtained since the 
t——_ 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will my friend allow me? 

Mr. HERMANN. And it limits the forfeiture to lands earned cut of 


time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ifthe gentleman will permit me, I will state that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Missouri is not a substitute for a 
provision of the bill, 

Mr. HERMANN. I understand that. He was permitted by a vote 
of the Committee on Public Lands to report his bill as a substitute to 
be offered as an amendment. ; 

Mr. HOLMAN. No; as an addition to the bill. 

Mr. HERMANN. Then I accept the gentleman’s explanation. 

Thirdly, we have hefore us the pending amendment, offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana, which proposes the forfeiture by Congress ot 
all lands conterminous with the line of the land-grant railroads com- 

out of time. As to lands earned out of time, one proposes a 
udicial and the other a legislative forfeiture. These are the three dis- 
tinct and independent propositions which are at present before us. As 
to the first, which is the substitute to the Senate bill favorably re- 
ported by the majority of the Committee on Public Lands, permit me 
to say weareall agreed. There is not a voice in this House again-* 
that legislation; even the minority of the committee express no dissent 
as to that principle. 

We all believe, then, that as to all lands conterminous with uncon- 
structed roads they are clearly forfeitable and should be restored to the 
public domain. ‘ 

Now, as to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri, 
which provides for a submission of all questions of forfeiture involved 
in the lands earned out of time to the courts of the United States, I 
simply desire to say this: That provision—and I read the details 
closely—is productive of infinite mischief, and for my partI prefer that 
all legislation fail than that this should prevail in the form in which it 
comes to us. - 

The viciousness of the Stone amendment consists chiefly in the fact 
that all suits are to be instituted against the property-owners along 
these granted roads before ever the courts pass upon the question of 
forfeiture. If these suits should be commenced against those deriving 
title, direct and indirect, from the railroad company, after it should be 
formally decided that under the law the corporation had forfeited the 
grant, it might be defended in honor, but to involve all in the first in- 
stance, and to require that more than a hundred thousand separate 
and independent suits should be instituted in the circuit courts of the 
United States by the Attorney-General, and that they should all re- 
main pending until the real question of forfeiture of the grant should 
be determined, is so revolting to every fair and reasonable view that 
I can not believe it was thoroughly understood by the honorable gen- 
tleman who introduced it. The small lot-owner in every city and 
town from Bismarck, in Dakota, to Tacoma, in the State of Washing- 


ton—over 1,500 miles in length—will suffer the same inconvenience 
and vexation and cost of the defense to a suit as will the ages! oth 
tor, the wealthy mine-owner, the extensive manufacturer, or the great 
land-purchaser. 

The language of the amendment is: 

That the Attorney-General of the United States is hereby authorized and di- 
rected, as speedily as ble after the of this act, to institute suit, or 
suits, at law or in equity, in the name of the United States, in the eireuit court 
of the United States having jurisdiction, against any person, corporation, or as- 
sociation of persons claiming to own, under or through the grant of Con, K 
any lands heretofore gran by Congress to any State or to any corporation to 
aid in the construction ofa railroad, ora railroadand telegraph line, whereany 
such Jands so claimed lie opposite to or conterminous with any constructed part 
completed within the time 


of any such railroad which was not constructed 
speci in the granting act or acts for the construction and com ion of the 
whole railroad, todetermine whether any such granted lands so by any 


such person, corporation, or association of persons are subject and liable under 
the law to be forfeited and reclaimed by the United States on account of the non- 
construction of such part of any such railroad in accordance with the reqnire- 
ments of the 8 act or acts, and to obtain and recover — declar- 
ing forfeited to the United States all of such lands setting aside 
any patents which have issued for any such lands, 

As if such annoyance was not sufficient, it is provided that as to any 
land owned by any person in excess of 320 acres, it shall not be liti- 
gated in the same court or suit, but the unlucky owner is driven tode- 
fend his interests in the local land offices. ‘The person having 321 acres 
may put in issue and have adjudicated and determined,“ in the pro- 
ceedings instituted by the Attorney-General in the courts, his interest 
as to the 320 acres; and to this extent it shall be exempt from forfeit- 
ure, and the title tosuch extent will be confirmed to the purchaser, 
but as to the one acre or more in excess he is required ‘‘ to and file 
before the register and receiver of the proper land office proof of the 
good faith, consideration, date, and extent of his and her purchase. 
After hearings and proof the case, if found favorable to the purchaser, 
still does not end, but must be certified to the General Land Office. 
There the findings and decision of the local land officers are again passed 
upon, and if adversely to the purchaser, he may appeal to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. If in all these ordeals this excess purchase is con- 
firmed and the sum of $1.25 per acre be paid, then patent will issue. 

Why, it may be asked, for thesake of economy, if not for j were 
not these purchasers permitted to adjudicate their entire title in the 
one court and in the same proceeding and thus save them two expen- 
sive proceedings in different tribunals? I think I may fitly designate 
this amendment as a bill to encourage litigation and to confiscate the 
property of purchasers and innocent settlers.” And yet the gentle- 
men who advocate this measure in strong numbers claim to be the 
friends of the people and the special guardians of the settler! Is it any 
wonder that delays have been experienced in the passage of a just for- 
feiture bill in this Congress when such views are entertained and such 
impracticable, unjust, and illegal conditions are made a part of tho 
bill? As if to add emphasis to the general harshness of the amen l- 
ment, it permits no relief whatever to a purchaser, in large or small 
quantities of lands, after January 1, 1888, unless he may be a settler 
or 160 acres. All other interests are not exempt from the operation, 
force, and effect of any such judgment or decree.’? A sweeping for- 
feiture and confiscation falls upon all industries and titles based upon 
purchases made since January 1, 1888. 

Since that date, and within the grant adjacent to completed road be- 
tween Bismarck and Tacoma, thousands of purchases have been made 
from the railroad company, and many of these assignees have in turn 
conveyed to others; and costly and permanent improvements have been 
constructed on these lands and great enterprises have been inaugu- 
rated. In some instances towns have been built up, and many thon- 
sands of people have constructed bona fide homes invested the earn- 
ings of a lifetime; but all of these are treated alike, and all must suffer 
the same penalty and fall under the same undeserved condemnation. 
In addition to these calamities to public as well as private interest, 
there may be included the same hard blow to all mortgage securities 
on the bonded interests to be confiscated and forfeited, as well as the 
consequent depreciation in the markets of all bonds and stocks of the 
road companies involved. 

No infliction to a community isso severe and so absolutely demoral- 
izing to all prosperity as that which imperils or disquiets titles. It 
amounts to a paralysis of all individual effort. This result would 
surely follow with all business interests along the land-grant railways 
should such legislation succeed as proposed in the amendment before us. 

There never was a time in the history of these grants after the con- 
struction of the roads when unconditional forfeiture could be sustained, 
or would not create unbounded confusion, vexation, publicand private 
loss, The Government itself is responsible for the confidence which 
induced the public to deal with land-grant property. Legislative as 
well as judicial and executive recognition gave sanction to individual 
transactions, and no outrage could equal that of governmental legisla- 
tion adverse to these interests. It is a maxim in the law that no man 
shall take advantage of his own wrong, and the principle applies alike 
to public as well as individual bodies. We can all afford to be just, 
but none can afford to do a wrong. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] to 
the forfeiting section of the committee’s bill is largely indefensible, be- 
cause of its entire disregard of the same vested rights. Right of way, 
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depot grounds, switches, side-tracks, machine-shops, and turn-tables, 
and lands included in any vi town, or city are alone exempt from 
forfeiture along the constructed lines of roads, In all the s es and 
all the legislation proposed by these friends of the people“ the sin- 
gle idea and the sole purpose and object is as to how severe a blow can be 
seemingly struck at the companies, and how much politics can be in- 
jected between all the lines. They seem to be utterly oblivious of any 
other interests, of any other persons, or any other rights or feelings ex- 
cept these, and they seem to be equally indifferent. Their object is 
apparently more to delay action that the forfeiture question may be a 
subject before Congress for perpetual politics, and that they may bien- 
nially declaim about past extravagance in land-grant legislation. and 
thus commend themselves as the friends of the people. 

This mask will no longer conceal the features, It is now demon- 
strated that when the time for action arrives these friends of the peo- 
ple“ not only encumber their bills with impracticable conditions as to 
forfeiture, but so utterly ignore the rights of innocent purchasers as to 
defeat all legislation as to forfeitures. The results of this inconsistent 
maneuvering have done more to aid the land-grant corporations than 
all efforts combined of their own friends to aid them. Delays alone 
have enabled them toacquire millionsof acres which otherwise would 
have been long ago restored to the people. 

Numerous appeals are addressed to us from the poopie along these 
railways, and from the settlers whose homes are atstake, saying: Stop 
your politics; cease wrangling and speech-making, and go to work. . Let 
us have practical results. Terminate thelong dispute. Take the best 
you can get, and enable the people to have titles to their homes, and 
the public to impose taxation on corporation lands which now remain 

„ untaxed, and untaxable. Give us more business and less 
politics.“ 


the end of the long session and the beginning of the short session two 
years ago, that railroad e nai knowing the temper of this House 
and feeling that some de nate action would soon be taken, doubled 
and trebled and quadrupled their forces, and from a point at Ellens- 
burgh to a point on Puget Sound they made a living line of laborers. 
Men and extensive machinery were placed upon the tunnels, high ele- 
vations were overcome, steep chasms were trestled, electric lights were 
introduced to aid the operations by night as the mighty work went 
under and over the mountain range; and when we assembled here again 
at the beginning of the succeeding short session to resume our labors 
the most stupendous results in railroad building had been accomplished, 
every mile of the great road had been completed from the waters of 
Lake Superior to the waters of Puget Sound, the road was accepted, 
and the railroad people came here and, smiling confidently in our faces, 
said: What will you do about it?” And, sir, what can we now do 
about it? There is not a lawyer on this floor or anywhere else who 
ean answer that question with satisfaction to himself. With the numer- 
ous decisions of the Supreme Court, as well as the pronounced opinions 
of distinguished men who have given this matter the most profound 
attention, and with the most learned discussion of the subject in the 
other House of Congress as well as in this body, it seems hopeless at 
this or at any other time or place ever to restore to the public domain 
any portion of that land which the railroad companies claim they have 
earned by construction, followed by acceptance of their roads, although 
completed after the prescribed time. 

The gentleman speaks of the worthlessness of a large portion of the 
lands embraced in the grants now before us for restoration. He says 
to this House that at least two-thirds of the immense grant of the North- 
ern Pacific is worthless. I have so much confidence, Mr. Chairman, in 
the integrity of that gentleman that I must say if he had been over any 
Now, gentlemen, look even at the machinery of the Stone amend- | portion of that country he would not have made so broad and sweeping 
ment, which I have outlined to you, and say, upon the most cursory | a declaration and one so very erroneous with reference to the entire length 
examination of it, whether you believe that such a measure as this | of that grant. 
should for one moment be favorably considered by this Congress, es- | Speaking more particularly of the 214 miles of the remaining land 
pecially when we take into consideration the rights, the privileges, and | grant of the Northern Pacific Railroad, along the valley of the Colum- 
the good faith of thousands and thousands of people from Dakota to | pin, I can place myself upon the witness stand to say that as to that 
the waters of the Pacific Ocean, and along other routes contemplated | particular portion, involving about 3,000,000 acres, the gentleman is 
in this measure. There may bea little left to the settler after he passes | most wofully in error when he tells this House that two-thirds of that 
through the trial court, but all will be absorbed by the time he passes land is worthless. 
through the ordeal of the Interior Department. The results of sucha | Let me say that in no portion or the Union is there an equal extent 
measure will, in effect, mean bankruptcy, confiscation, suffering, and | of Jand, public or private, of greater value as to its fertility than the 
poverty over great areas of country. lands along the Columbia River—lands which have yielded often from 

I regard this, then, Mr. Chairman, of all the measures before us and | 49 to 50 bushels of grain to the acre when properly cultivated and ir- 
of any that ever have been before this Congress, devised or submitted | rigated; lands which produce the finest fruit that has ever reached the 
for our consideration, as the most far-reaching and the most calamitous | markets of the Pacific; lands which, as to either esculents or cereals, are 
in its injurious results. It means long delay. Tt means, as I have | unequaled, under proper conditions, as to their productiveness. But 
already suggested, great cost to those who are least able to bear it. its | Of what avail is all this with that black cloud of railroad withdrawal 

test injury will be inflicted upon those who are the most deserv- | hanging over that country for 214 miles? What inducement is there 
ing and the most innocent, It means, in addition to individual in- for any American citizen, homeless as he may be, to pitch his tent and 
jury, the ruinous suspension of great public works inthe West. Espe- | rest his weary footsteps upon that magnificent domain, so long as this 
cially would its effects be mostruinous along the line of the Northern cloud hangs over it? The corporation will neither build their road nor 
Pacific Railroad over a region which in its extent embraces an area at | ill they voluntarily relinquish the land. 
least equal to all the New England States, and along a route which is] ‘rhe distinguished gentleman from Indiana has repeatedly stated tothe 
over 1,500 miles in length. upon which are built numerous growing towns | Ifouse during his very able address (for he is always able and inter- 
and cities that have sprang up as if by magic, as well as great manu- esting) that there is a hope that the two Houses of Congress may 
facturing establishments, flourishing farms, handsome residences, and agree on his amendment, but when interrogated by the gentleman 
other improvements which the patriotic and enterprising and indus- | ſrom Illinois he gave us no satisfactory answer as to the basis of his 
trious citizens of the United States who have gone thither have built hope. We all know—indeed it is a matter of public notoriety—that 


up peters 8 nee ret ee eee while there is less difficulty at the present time than there was four 
tions to the courts. The gentleman from Missouri sets 8 J2CCCCCCG000T0T0T0TꝙV—0—ͤͥm ie eee KOC Sees Of ame Oune 
the Ned henefite of his amendment, “What harm will be done if Representatives on this question, it is not because the Senate is more 
there are delays?” And he says that as to the railroads being built | 2°, cocs the Senate take so conservative a view on this subject, and 
during the delay, that is all nonsense, a false alarm sounded to influ- why is it that body has not receded and come to the radical fests Tec- 
Sams bares oars this matter — not been altogether | runen ded by the Comittee on the Public Tanda of the lest House? 
a false alarm. If his attention can be directed to the western slope of | firm] y ane Sans eatin 1 e 9 oe 
the Rocky Mountains, especially to the Cascade Range in the State of | We are reminded of this again in the bill which for the third time 
Washington, he will find there a line of at least 75 miles of railroad and | has been sent to us. We are reminded particularly of the one t 
running through some of the most valuable lands on this continent, grant of the original act of incorporation of tħe Northern Pacific Rail- 
some of the most valuable timber lands, some of the most valuable coal road, an act which invited the people of the United States to subscribe 
lands, some of the most valuable gold and silver bearing lands. He | to the stock of that company. Bay pe 10 of that act providing— 
will find them very valuable on the western slopes of the Coast Range : p 

That all the people of the United States shall have the right to subscribe to 


Mountains, passing down to the waters of Puget Sound. 
1 4 ‘thi : the stock ofthe Northern Pacific Railroad until the whole capital named in tho 
There was a time when it was within the power of this House to | act of incorporation is taken up. p 


have restored to the public domain all that magnificent territory, em- 
bracing about 2,000,000 acres. There was atime, not three years ago, 
when that proposition was submitted to us upon this floor and when 
the gentleman from Missouri himself was one of ushere. It was said 
then, as it is said now, with reference to the future action and opera- 
tion of the railroad companies as to the grants unearned, if we failed to 
forfeit they would go on and complete their roads and earn the lands 
which it was then in our power to restore. But these predictions were 
disregarded, appeals were made to deaf ears, and they were met with 
a contemptuous refusal. 

Inaction was the result; and then, in the period intervening between 


Then, again, we are invited to consider another act adopted ina 
subsequent Congress, which permitted the railroad company to mort- 
gage its lands and all its property for the purpose of raising money to 
carry on the work of construction. They say to us it would be bad 
faith, it would be a wrongful act, it would be an act of treachery for 
this Congress now to do anything to make less valuable the bonds and 
mortgages which were taken by the people and paid for from their hard 
earnings upon the invitation and authority and the pledged faith of 
this Congress. This act is entitled “An act to aid the Northern Pacifia 
Railroad Company in the construction and equipment of its road,” 
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Those mortgages and those bonds were subscribed for to a large ex- 
tent; the rich as well as the poor made this subscription. 

Then, again, we are pointed to the great inducement, which was one 
of the controlling motives in the original grant of these lands—shall the 
people have a road for national and military purposes connecting the 
waters of the Lakes with the waters of the Pacific? In section 7 of the 
original act it is provided— 

Thatsaid Northern Pacific Railroad, or any part thereof, shall be a post-road 
and a military road, subject to the use of the United States for postal, military, 
naval, and at oiher Government service, and also subject to such regulations 
5 may impose restricting the charges for such Government transpor- 

The Executive Departments of the Government not only impose con- 
ditions upon these railroads, and have done so ever since the first rail 
was laid, as to carrying public stores, munitions of war, etc., for the 
Government of the United States, but especially with regard to the 
transportation of the United States mails. All land-grant railroads 
carry the mails for nearly 25 per cent. less than the charges made by 
roads not of that character. 

The great object of the legislation was to connect the waters of the 
lakes with the Pacific Ocean for the purpose of transporting troops 
and public stores and to suppress Indian difficulties, and for other na- 
tional purposes, as well as to open that immense domain for settlement. 
These were all questions that entered into the discussion. It was also 
believed that this road would be indispensable for national defense in 
time of hostilities with foreign powers, and an eminent gentleman occu- 
pying a seat on this floor at the time of the passage of the act said: 

Ifthis road is not built within our own territory it will be built within the 
British posszsslons. The English never neglect their own iuterests. If this 
bill will be the means of constructing a road on òurown soil south of the British 
pon itis certainly a measure which every gentleman in the House ought 

Andas to the development of the country one of the most distinguished 
gentlemen that this century has produced, now no longer amongst the 
living (Mr. Thaddeus Stevens), said: 


What, then, have we given them which gentlemen seem so sensitive about? 
We gave them that which to this nation to-day is not worth a dollar. We gave 
them land wholly uninhabited, lying in the bleak regions of the North, and 
which without some such road as this never will be inhabited until the great 
fire shall consume those forests, 

It is therefore as a means of settling that country, now without one white in- 
habitant, and it is for the . of bringing the alternate sections into value, 
so that homesteads may worth something there, that we propose to give 
this company an opportunity to open up that vast wilderness to civilized man. 


And Mr. Hendricks, then in the United States Senate, and since Vice- 
President of the United States, and towhose memory not long since we 
paid an affectionate tribute, said, in speaking of the importance of the 
grant when made: 


Everybody can see at a glance that it isa work of national importance. It 
proposes to nt lands in a northern latitude, where, without the construction 
ofa rot like this, the lands are comparatively without value to the Govern- 
men 


The same debates to which we are referred all demonstrate the high 
patriotic motives of Congress in making the grant, and showing that it was 
then thought to bein the interest of the Government, in the interest of 
national aggrandizement, of power, of unity, ofdevelopment, in binding 
together in bonds of steel the Pacific and Atlantic portions of the con- 
tinent. Then, again, we are also particularly reminded that in the 
original act Congress did everything in its power to encourage the 
building of the road thus provided for through that region. In sec- 
tion: 9 of the act we find this language: 

That if the company make any breach of the conditions hereof and allow the 
same to continue for upward of one year— . 

Bear in mind, gentlemen, that by the very language of the law itself, 

even in the event of an unquestioned right of forfeiture, one year was 
. permitted to the company to make good any default which might have 
resulted, and it then provided— 


in such case at any time thereafter the United States, by its Congress, may do 
all 82 ne things which may be necessary to secure the speedy completion of 
such road, ete, x 


And Judge Deady, judge of the United States district court of Oregon, 
whose learning and purity as a distinguished jurist are well known 
from one end of the country to the other, and who is regarded as among 
the ablest presiding officers on the bench in the United States, when 

ing on this question in the case of Hughes vs. The Northern Pacific 
ailroad Company, said sections 8 and 9 should be taken together 
and the act should be construed rather as intending that if the corpora- 
3 failed the United States would take up the work and complete the 


We are invited to consider still another condition in the grant, which 
provides that whenever 25 consecutive miles of that road were com- 
pleted commissioners to be appointed by the President of the United 
States should examine the road, and if it should be found to have been 
constructed in a good and workmanlike manner should certify that 
fact, and then the lands conterminous with the 25 miles of completed 
road should be certified to the President of the United States for pat- 
ent; and, further, that the title should be conveyed from the Govern- 
ment of the United States to these grantees of the Government. And 
patents of lands as aforesaid shall be issued to said company confirm- 
ing to said company the right and title to said lands.” 
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This provision, bear in mind, applies to each consecutive 25 miles of 
road as they should be completed. That is the language of the act. 
And to show, Mr. Chairman, what was the intent and purpose of those 
who were here when that grant was made, our attention is called to 
the language made use of by Senators and Representatives, and espe- 
cially by the chairman of the Public Lands Committee of the Senate 
when he reported that bill. I refer to Mr. Harlan. He said on the 
floor of the Senate: - 

The land is to be conveyed to the company only as the road progresses. 


That 5 to say, according as each section of 25 miles is completed and 
accepted, 

Mr, OUTHWAITE. Can the gentleman inform us whether the See- 
retary ot the Interior has certified the lands adjacent to that portion 
of the road which the gentleman spoke of as having been built between 
the long session and the short session of the last Congress? 

Mr, HERMANN. Iam quite certain that the lands have been cer- 
tified to the President, but the patents have not been issued, The last 
action taken in this matter was by the late Democratic President of 
the United States, Mr. Cleveland. He received the report of the com- 
missioners whom he had appointed, and then he certified that each con- 
3 25 miles of that road last completed was entitled to be pat- 
ented, 

We are reminded again, sir, that there is a question as to the legal 
title and as to our right to declare a forfeiture of earned lands by con- 
struction of road out of time. 

We are referred in answer to this doubt to decisions of the Supreme 
Court, among the rest one formidable one in the case of Van Wyck vs. 
Knevals, the language of which is, in brief: 

So fur as that portion of the road which was completed and accepted is con- 
cerned, the contract of the company was executed; and as to the land patented 
the transaction on the part of the Government was closed, and the title of the 
company was perfected, 

The decision in Schulenberg vs, Harriman, covering the same point, 
is also of close application to cases such as we are considering. 

And again, sir, it can hardly be necessary for me to recall to the 
minds of our friends, especially those who take the radical view of this 
question to-day, that Congress in 1882 impliedly recognized the fact 
of the existence of the aga aed validity and its operation, by the act 
of July of that year in providing for the extinguishment of the Indian 
title along the line of the road through the Crow reservation some two 
or three hundred miles, and bought and paid for the right through their 
reservation and for the construction through their territory of this road, 
This was three years after July 4, 1879, the time fixed for completion 
of entire road. Then, as I before remarked, the President of the United 
States himself, from the very first section of 25 miles of road completed 
up to the last, has received these sections and certified them for pat- 
enting. The companies excuse their delay in construction in part be- 
cause of the delay of the Government in extinguishing the Indian title 
and extending card 8 surveys, as promised in the granting act, in 
advance of the road. 

We find from the reports of the Interior Department on the necessi 
for public surveys that for a long time the Northern Pacific Rail 
Company found it impossible to continue advance work, and were de- 
layed in the prosecution of the work because the surveys were not ex- 
tended, and selections and definite locations could not be made; and 
therefore the work could not be hastened. It was not until 1882—some 
time after the time prescribed for the building of the road—that the 
surveys were finally extended through. These and numerous other 
mitigations have been presented showing a degree of equity, or, I may 
say, numerous equities, which it is claimed should be considered by us 
in these discussions in determining the extent of the forfeiture penalty, 
With these arguments before us, as they have been for years, we can well 
entertain serious doubts if the Senate ever will, or if it should, recede 
from the position it now occupies, Gentlemen seem to emphasize the 
fact that this forfeiture is cularly desired by the e com- 
panies, claiming that it will be a confirmation to the rest of their grants 
or to such portions as were earned out of time. 

I think I have sufficiently answered that by referring to the saving 
proviso which is in this bill reported by the majority of the commit- 
tee. I must say, however, that if the lands earned out of time are 
legally earned this proviso will not make them less so, and if not legally 
earned this substitute now being considered can not make them 80 
even by implication. The opposition constantly dwell upon the great 
benefits formerly conferred upon railroads and now the public necessity 
of depriving them of all lands earned out of time, and to do this they 
are eager to tie up these grants, hoping that at some time in the fature 
public sentiment may invite extreme legislation. They seem to assume 
that in all the granted limits there is the same wild, uninhabited ex- 
panse that existed prior to the grant. They ignore the subsequent de- 
velopment and progress, the investment of capital, the acquisition and 
conveyance of real property, the numerous titles which have passed 
from hand to hand, and all relating back to the land grant for validity. 
Let me say to gentlemen, if they will lay less stress upon the benefits 
aceruing to the railroad companies and speak a little more of the inju- 
ries which will follow from further delays to the people and settlers 
of the country, and to the bona fide purchasers, not only directly but 
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indirectly, from the railroad company, and then look for a moment 

the great injury which would be perpetrated upon all the country 
Saaana to the roads and within the grants, and upon all of their 
thriving industries, they will come nearer to the mark than they have 
up to the present time, 

Now, the gentleman from Indiana says that it is only the railroad 
com es who want this particular forfeiture; that is to say, the for- 
feiture of the land conterminous with the unconstructed lines. Let me 
say to the gentleman that he is mistaken in reference to that. I call 
the gentleman’s attention to the voluminous petitions from people 
along the line of these grants, thousands of whom have addressed the 
Committee on Public Lands in this Congress, asking its members to 
come to their rescue now, after so many years of patient waiting, and 
at least do them this long-deferred justice. If the gentleman will look 
among the files of his committee-room he will find them there, one 
petition at least, which I had the honor to present from 3,000 people 
who have settled along the line of the Northern Pacific, in my own 
State, asking that action be taken as to the unconstructed lines inde- 
pendent of further forfeiture. 

Substantially the same language is also used in the memorial ad- 
dressed by the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon to this Con- 
gress, asking for some immediate action, a portion of which I will read: 


That by the forfeiture of said lands it will increase the wealth, prosperity, and 
general welfare of the State of Oregon, and the eastern portion in particular, 
And to the end that the greatest good may come to our Commonwealth, we, 
your aforesaid ark ayes, most respectfully and 3 ask: 
First, ‘That all the lands of said th and a 9 
allula, 


any other 
and that 

dently of all others, that the minds of the people may be set at rest and 
Meir property rights secured. 


This 1s substantially accomplished. in the bill reported by the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Public Lands. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to have read also the appeal of thou- 
sands of settlers who have made homes along these 214 miles, the 
counties of which, along the river, embrace a population of at least 
40,000 people, 3,000 of whom unite in this petition. I ask the read- 
ing of it by the Clerk. I think this will satisfy the gentleman that it 
is not the railroad companies who are asking for immediate and earnest 
action, but it is the settlers and the people who are building up that 
great empire in the valley of the Columbia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 
We, your memorialists, the farmers, stock-raisera, and other permanent set- 
tlers of Morrow County, Oregon, assembled in Lexington, Oregon, on Saturday, 
the 15th day of January, 1887, respectfully represent: 
That our homes, farms, and stock ranches are within the 40-mile limit of 
the branch line of the 1 Northern Pacific Railroad survey, which was 
loeated along the bank of the Columbia Kiver, from Wallula, Wash., to Port- 


land, Oregon; 

That the last limit of time in which this Northern Pacific branch line was to 
have been built, according to the terms of the grant, expired on July 4, 1879; 

That in the 1880 another railroad bt ge A known as the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navi on Company,” completed a railroad line along this original 
Northern Pacific location, from Portland, Oregon, to Wallula, Wash., a distance 
= miles, and has, since said completion, operated its line without intermis- 

om; 

That the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, after having plainly forfeited 
all right to any land south of the Columbia, River, settlers upon odd 
sections in this large belt of territory with prosecution, unless said settlers bond 

ves to pay said company’s exorbitant prices for the homes built upon 
what is clearly, and in all justice, solid Government domain; 
hat many of us have been compelled to pay the maximum price of $2.50 per 
acre for pre-emptions and commuted homesteads on even sections, on account 
of this anlawful withholding of the odd sections for said Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, whose title to these lands lapsed in 1870; ; 

That the cloud over the title to these odd sections is now, and has been for 
nearly seven years, r ing the growth of this community and preventing the 
improvement of the homes of what would otherwise have been a large and 


prosperous commonwealth; 
That a majority of us came to this region very poor in pocket, but strong in 
to break up the sod of many centuries 


hope and muscle, and have been obli 

for some years before its inherent productiveness could be developed sufficiently 
to raise a remunerative crop; that we have been compelled to reside in shan- 
ties and live from hand to mouth, from year to year, while endeavoring to 
build comfortable homes upon prairies which the early settlers considered bar- 
ren, arid wastes, fit only for a range fora limited number of horses and cattle; 

That in our struggle upward we have been visited by dry seasons, which have 
put us back from year to year, so that many of the most industrious and frugal 
of us have been unable to raise the $400 demanded by the Government for pre- 
emption claims on even sections, and that, in consequence, ourselves and fami- 
lies are in many cases living upon expired and unpaid pre-emptions; 

That we have been hoping from year to 22 and from one session of Con- 

to another, that our lawgivers would come to our relief by declaring 
Kiss lands forfeited to the Government and throwing them open to actual set- 
ters, thus enabling us to build and improve these homes with some degree of 
confidence, but have been disappointed at the termination of each session until 
all has been doubt and sone Vain i where otherwise would have been a pros- 
perousand happy community ; 

That we can not settle closely together and establish schools for our children 
within convenient reach, on account of every odd square mile within this belt 
being withheld from permanent settlement; e 

That the exemption from taxation of railroad sections, which comprise nearly 
one-half the Jand in Morrow County, adds additional load to our other burdens, 
as the deeded land has to bear much more than its just proportion of taxation; 

That we have still sufficient faith in our national legislators to hope for justice 
at their hands, when we succeed in calling their attention to our grievances: 

Wherefore, your memorialists earnestly y the members of the United States 
Senate who are not in the pay of 9 99 and the honest members of the 


House of resentatives, to agree u 
free us 8388 railroad incubus w 


way of our pros: 1 N 
We earnestly — t you will see fit to forfeit all railroad lands in Te 
2 oi — and throw them open to settlement by the people at the minimum price 
of $1.25 an acre. 


Mr. HERMANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, how long shall these plead- 
ings from the people be made in these Halls without a responsive an- 
swer? How long shall they be compelled to knock at the doors of 
their country’s Capitol for relief and he denied the simple justice they 
ask? Tell me, are they to go away again, as they have for the past six 
or eight years, without a word of encouragement? For them, and in 
their name, I hope not. Along this portion of the 214 miles of grant 
the stranger may distinguish by the dilapidated appearance of the hum- 
ble cabins on the odd sections the dividing line between the grant proper 
and the restored indemnity limits. Sir, you can lookinto the sad and 
despondent faces of the people upon those lands and plainly see that 
they have been worn out in watching and waiting from year to year, 
hoping the time would still come when Congress would confirm their 
titles at last to their well-earned homes. No argument can be urged 
against this. 

The railroad corporation has nota vestige of claim left, for as to this 
portion it has never even attempted to comply with the law. The act 
authorizing the construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad proposed 
a line from some point on Lake Superior tosome point on Puget Sound, 
and a branch road leading from some point about 300 miles eastward 
to Portland along the Columbia River. The point was finally located 
near the mouth ot Snake River, at Wallula. From Wallula immedi- 
ately west to the Pacific, abont 262 miles, the road was continued and 
constructed. From Wallula to the city of Portland it is 214 miles, 
That branch line has never been constructed. Notashovelful of earth 
has ever been taken up, not a rail has ever been laid down, and all that 
we ever hear as to the construction of that system of road is oceasion- 
ally some uncertain intimation from railroad people that they may take 
action toward the building of that road to prevent the forfeiture of the 


n some measure which will immediately 
ich has for nearly seven years stood in the 


grant. 

This is unreliable. On the contrary, the public have neither hope 
nor assurance of this. The construction of a road on the south side of 
the Columbia River by another company will of itself discourage the 
building of the Northern Pacific on the north side and parallel to it. 
In the mean time great uncertainty prevails along the entire Columbia 
River grant. Settlers on the even sections are paying $2.50 per acre, 
which should be $1.25 per acre. Final proof must be made as the 
time expires on their homesteads and pre-emptions. No taxes are paid 
on the odd sections. Schools can not be supported and roads can not 
be maintained. The settlement of the whole country is retarded. In 
the face of all this, and with all our appeals for relief, we meet with a 
persistency and stubbornness on the part of those who are figh for 
an impracticable object, for a theory, for a proposition not dependent 
upon this, and which they must know is without the remotest pros- 
pect of success. 

Mr. MCRAE. Will the gentleman permit a question there? The 
gentleman has said something about *‘ stubbornness.” I would like to 
call attention to his votes. He spoke a moment ago with reference to 
the Senate bill, which is substantially the same as this. Now, I want 
to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that he voted with us 
against that bill in the last Congress, and that he is one of the stub- 
born men himself. 

Mr. HERMANN. I anticipate the gentleman’s question, and will 
dwell a moment longer upon this matter. 

Now, all these gentlemen who are in favor of obtaining the largest 
restoration of the granted lands to the public domain have been at 
work for years, and I did go with a great many of them here on the 
final votes, but I always supported substitutes and amendments limit- ` 
ing forfeitures to unconstructed roads, and when voted down, as a last 
alternative I went with the gentlemen from Indiana and Ar 
hoping that with some bill from this House a compromise might be 
aed upon between the two disagreeing bodies and some practical 
measure of forfeiture be obtained. To this extent I admit I united 
with the gentleman. I stood upon the most advanced ground upon 
that question that I felt it was possible to obtain. I stand on the same 
ground to-day. The amendments which I supported and voted for in 
every previous Congress went no further than the bill of the House 
committee to-day. I always insisted that the measure supported by 
the gentleman then was impracticable. When our substitutes were 
voted down we had either to take the gentleman's radical bill or 
nothing. 

In my speech in this House in the Fiftieth Congress, on substantially 
the same issues as are now pending, I advocated the passage of a bill 
confined exclusively to a torfeiture of lands conterminous with uncon- 
structed roads. I then said: Theories may do for others and long 
speeches may console, but this period has gone by with these people, 
and they now demand such remedial and practical legislation as shall 
place im their ion the prize so long sought—a home for them- 


selves and their posterity. For several sessions of Congress practical 
legislation has failed, and only because of the zealous, stubborn, and 
yet hopeless effort to secure greater results than were possible to obtain.“ 
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In view of our past experience, I confess my surprise that the gen- 


tleman should hold out so persistently as he has, and prevent results 
from being accomplished in this matter in this Congress. He knows 
that all that he hoped forand all that he pleaded for has never been real- 
ized, and he now should believe that the best thing possible to do is 
to recede from his former position and accept this as a compromise, be- 
cause it is evident that these are the best terms that can be obtained. 
All former House measures that have been sent to the Senate have been 
defeated and now it seems to me, more than ever, it is our duty to do 
the best thing possible to obtain the long-needed relief for the suffering 
people along these ts, and we think the present bill is the sensible 
position to take. It has seemed to me that the position taken by the 
gentleman from Indiana, who is still persistently holding out when 
there is no hope of obtaining what he is contending for, is just the same 
stubbornness as that of the gentleman from Arkansas, after there has 
been a general consensus of opinion of both sides of the House that no 
more could be accomplished and no result obtained other than that 
which is expressed in the bill reported by the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MCRAE. You say that in this matter you are satisfied it can 
not be accomplished. Why do you say that, when the question has 
never been submitted to the Senate? 

Mr. HERMANN. For this reason: It has been submitted to the Sen- 
ate four or five times and has never been favorably acted upon by them. 
It has been each time considered, and always rejected. 

Mr. MCRAE. This has never been submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. HERMANN. I beg to differ with the gentleman on that question. 
There never was an issue about the question of the lands conterminous 
with uncompleted road, but there always has been and is now as to com- 
pleted roads out of time, and this is your issue now. This issue was 
submitted to the Senate before, and now by the Holman amendment 
you propose to submit it again. 

Mr. MCRAE. But this is not the old House bill. This is not that 
bill, and does not involve the land which you have been talking about. 
The bill reported by the gentleman from Illinois we all to, and 
all your tali is about some imaginary man or measure, and there is not 
a single question about the Senate agreeing to that. This is a matter 
on which all lawyers are agreed, that so much of the land as is conter- 
minous with the road not constructed should be forfeited, 

Mr. HERMANN. The gentleman from Missouri, as I stated at the 
outset—and I am sorry that the gentleman from Arkansas did not pay a 
little more attention, because then he would have heard me define my 
position more plainly than he did—the gentleman from Missouri dis- 
tinctly proposes an amendment to this bill by which all the questions 
as to the land conterminous with the completed portions of the roads 
earned out of time shall go to the eourts, shall go to the land offices, shall 
go through all the various stages of the Interior 1 until 
every man out there, unless he is a millionaire, be absolutely 
Scent bankrupt before the last day of judgment shall arrive. 

Now, I claim that such a proposition as that will not receive the as- 
sent of a majority of the body at the other end ofthis Capitol. There- 
fore I argue these questions as if they were all before us now for 
consideration, as they are before us. The tion of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] in his amendment, the position of the 

tleman from Missouri [Mr. STONE], and also the bill asit is reported 
ere by the majority of the Committee on Public Lands, I unite them 
all together for the purpose of illustrating the conditions which you will 
attempt to ingraft on the pending bill, and then the utter impossibility 
of arriving at any compromise other or better than that which is pre- 
sented by the majority of the committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what I desire to add further will be largely in 
the form of extracts which I shall ask the privilege of incorporating 
with my remarks in the Recorp. 

But in conclusion I desire to say that many of the people along that 
entire grant of the Northern Pacific, to which I have been specially de- 
voting my remarks, were at one time as radical as the gentleman from 
Arkansas can be for an entire forfeiture of this land grant as far back 
as Bismarck, and to the date July 4, 1879, fixed for the completion of 
the road. They believed before the road had progressed far that that 
might have been done and should have been done, for they thought it 
would be just; but they have come now to a a different conclusion, 
They believe now that the longer we delay the settlement of this ques- 
tion the worse it will be for the prosperity of that country and the 
happiness of the people individually. 

And let me say to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE], to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], and to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Sroxz], that when they talk about the friends of 
the railroad corporations being here—meaning those of us who desire 
to realize practical results—I say to them that the railroad company’s 
best friends here have been those who opposed all compromises and 
produced delays through which large ts were earned. I could 
point my finger to them on the floor of this House and make no mis- 
take, and I would count among them the gentlemen who have spoken 
80 ably here in the minority. I mean no reflection. They did not in- 
tend the consequences whieh followed. By their refusal to take what 
= could then get the railroads got what they did not want them to 

ve. 


As I before ted, while we are caviling and disagreein among 
ourselves, the companies are on building bran ATS 5 
having their construction certified and their lands selected and their 
patents issued under Democratic Administrations as well as under Re- 
publican, and, as now nearly all their titles to the lands so ob- 
tained will be confirmed by the highest courts of the land. So that, I 
assert again, the more you throw obstructions in the way of such u 
measure as that which is presented here by the Committee on Public 
Lands the more you are playing into the hands of therailroad corpora- 
tions, aggrandizing them, and making them richer than they are and 
the people poorer. 

Mr. McRAE. You give them what they want. 

Mr. HERMANN. And let me say to the gentleman, further, that 
as for the settlers, the people whose cause you pretend so earnestly to 
espouse, you are making them poorer by the course that you are pur- 
suing; you are throwing them into bankruptcy, into sorrow, into 
trievable suffering and ruin. That is about where the line should be 
drawn between the friends of the settler and the real friends of the 
railroad corporations here. When we look at matters in this material 
world we look chiefly to results; we look not to words but to living, 
earnest action. Those people have been patiently waiting, You have 
told them that you were their friends and they have been growing 
poorer every day in proportion to your protestations of friendship, and 
the time has now come for you to show your hands definitely. Give 
them now that which it is possible to givethem. Givethem that upon 
which there is no difference of opinion in either the Senate or the 
House of Representatives. Relieve the discouraged settlers of the 
West. Let them go on with cheerful hearts, let their titles be con- 
firmed, and let happiness be seen again in their poor and humble 
cabins rather than sorrow, gloom, and despair. [Applause.] 
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It (the Democratic party) has reversed the improvident and unwise policy of 
the Republican party touching the public domain, and has reclaimed from cor- 
porations and syndicates, alien and domestic, and restored to the people nearly 
100,000,000 of acres of valuable Jand to be sacredly held as homesteads for our 
citizens:—National Democratic Platform, 1888. 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS C. MO RAE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 17, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (S. 2781) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose 
of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes— 

Mr. MCRAE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have discussed this question several times on this 
floor, and in reports to the House from the Committee on Public Lands, 
during the last five years. What Isay to-day will be, so far as the sub- 
ject generally is concerned, largely a repetition of what I have said here- 
tofore in some form or other, 

The policy of granting lands to aid in the construction of railroads 
was initiated in 1850 by the of the act to aid the Mlinois Cen- 
tral Railroad (3 Statutes at 466), and since that time has beer 
very liberally indulged in. Until the year 1862 it was the universal 
practice of Con to make the grants only 6 miles wide on each side 
of the roads and to make them to the States in trust for the roads to 
be constructed. Since then the practice has been to greatly enlarge 
the limits and to grant the lands directly to railroad companies organ- 
ized by Congress, and hence a great deal of our present trouble in 
forfeiting the unearned lands held by them. 

The following table will show by what Administration made and the 
extent of the grants for railroads, exclusive of indemnity withdrawals 
to the amount of over 40,000,000 acres: 


Acres, 
During President Fillmore’s Administration there were grants to 
the States in trust for the railroads aggregating... ....-.-1+csseon 3. 198, 893. 73 
During President Pierce’s Administration there 
the States in trust for the railroads F 19, 678, 179, 70 
During President Lincoln’s Administration there 
rectly to railroad companies Aggregating... .sessis es ++ vee 74,308, 801. 61 
During President Johnson's Administration there were i- 
rectly to railroad companies AgRTegRtHnNg.....s:.sesese ss. 34,001, 297.77 
During President Grant's Administration there were grants di- 
rectly to railroad companies aggreguting ..... 19, 231, 121.69 
A 1 · · [ d 150, 504, 994. 50 


At this late day I will not undertake to pass upon the wisdom of 
such a policy, Many of the best and ablest leaders of public thought 
of those times, including Hon. Stephen A. Douglas and Hon. Lewis 
Cass, favored the grants, but whether right or wrong at that time we 
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will all agree that the roads have abused the trusts and that it should 
now be abandoned. The time has come for us to take our bearings 
and see where we are drifting. Our public lands must be preserved 
for settlers, Our population is increasing with wonderful rapidity. 
The landless and homeless are to be found all around us, while our 
public domain is being absorbed by railroad companies and cattle and 
foreign syndicates. ý 

The grand object to be accomplished by making the grants was to 
secure an early completior of the roads across the plains and over the 
mountains and the development of the great Western States and Ter- 
ritories, to people them and unite their commerce with that of the 
Eastern and Middle States. The policy did not accomplish this result. 
It might well be doubted if the grants materially aided in what has 
been done in that direction. 

Eighty grants, covering directly 155,504,944 acres, and about 40,000, - 
000 moreof indemnity withdrawals have been made to companies that 
have altogether constructed less than 20,000 miles of road, while during 
the same period of time over 100,000 miles of road were constructed by 
other companies without the aid of land grants and subsidies; and not a 
few in the undeveloped West were built far in advance of and before 
the completion of those aided by large and valuable grants, 

In many cases the construction of the land-grant roads appears to 
have been purposely delayed until the country through which the 
routes were projected had 18 — settled to a sufficient extent to justify 
the building without aid. Under the law and 3 of the Interior 
Department in permitting the lands to be withdrawn as soon as maps 
were filed the railroads lost nothing by such delay. They paid no 
taxes and the land was all the time increasing in value. The delay was 
n very profitable business for them. They have been allowed to build 
wherever and whenever they desired, either within or without the 
limit, and often allowed to change the ronte to suit their desires, and 
withdrawals have generally been made to suit their greedy wishes. 

There are many railroads yet uncompleted to aid which land grants 
were made nearly thirty years ago, and when the time fixed in the 
granting act for pee has long since expired, and yet the lands 
are still withdrawn from sale and settlement and the legal title in the 
company, with no power in the executive department to restore them 
to the public domain, while up to this time the legislative department 
has been unable to agree as to a general forfeiture. About 50,000,000 
or more acres have been forfeited, and there yet remain subject to for- 
ſeiture from 6,000, 000 to 70,000,000 acres according as Congress may 
think proper under all the circumstances. I think the whole grant 
should. be forfeited where the road was not completed in time, and par- 
ticularly if it has never yet been completed. Ot the eighty roads re- 
ceiving grants, forty-seven were completed within the time, twelve 
have been completed out of time, seventeen only partially completed, 
and there are four no part of which has ever been constructed. 

Congress now has the option of saving alarge quantity of these lands 
for the homeless people or giving them to the faithless railroad com- 

ies. The question is fairly before the people and is well understood 

them, and the settlement of it can not be avoided by the promise 
contained in sectiòn 7 of the House amendment, Shall the House now 
abandon its position heretofore assumed in the contest with the other 
branch of this department and yield to the demands of the railroads? 
The Democratic party is emphatically and squarely committed in its 
platform to the policy of declaring these forteitures and restoring the 
lands to the public domain, and so long as it controlled this House it 
refused to make any such concessions to the corporations as is now 
pro by the majority of the Committee on Public Lands. 

The Democratic party stands pledged and ready to forfeit all not 
earned in time. That is the question to which we call the attention 
of our Republican friends. I call upon them now to show what they 
have done to recover the unearned Jands so recklessly granted by their 
party. I charge that party with favoring the railroads as against the 
settlers in this fight for forfeitures, not all the members, but particu- 
pari d the Senate, which is under the control of Republicans. I point 
ma pride to the record of our party and the efforts of leading mem- 


Mr. HoLMAx, of Indiana, a Democrat, now the able chairman of the 
House Committee on the Public Lands, on the 18th day of January, 
A. D. 1869, when the Republican party had full control of all the de- 

ents of the Government, offered the following resolution in the 
ouse: 

Resolved, mts of the public lands to i 5 
tinued, ca ine C of such lands —.— to be held cape. trait — ró 
homesteads to actual settlers, and for no other purpose whatever, 

A Republican, Mr. H. D. Washburn, with the House about two-thirds 
Republican, moved to table the resolution, and the motion was agreed 
to by just about that proportion. The vote was 110 yeas and 55 nays, 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], who was a member of 
the Fortieth 8 says he only remembers three Democrats who 
voted to table. ith only a handful of Democrats in Congress, the 
leaders of that grand old party of the people that had acquired so much 
of our public domain undertook to stop such grants, and, if possible, 
to recover some of the Jands that had been recklessly given to money- 
less corporations for speculative purposes, and they were met by the 


Republicans, then in power, by a vote to table, which in effect said to 
the country that the lands ought not to be held for settlers, but for 
corporations as well, and continued to make grants. 

In connection with this resolution I desire to call attention to the 
platforms of the Democratic party in 1884 and 1888 upon this subject: 

We believe that the public Jand ought, as far as possible, to be kept as home- 
steads for actual settlers; that all unearned lands heretofore improviden 

ranted to railroad corporations by the action of the Republican party shoul 
»e restored to the public domain, and that no more grants of land shall be made 
to corporations or be allowed to fall into the ownership of alien absentees,—Na- 
tional Democratic Platform, 1884. 

It [the Democratic party] has reversed the improvident and unwise policy of 
the Republican party touching the public domain, and bas reclaimed from cor- 
porations and syndicates, alien and domestic, and restored to the people nearly 

00,000,000 of acres of valuable land to be sacredly held as homesteads for our 
citizens,—Nalional Democratie Platform, 1888. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see what has been done to redeem these 
pro 

The Forty-eighth Congress passed bills to forfeit the following-named 
land grants to railroad corporations, all of which bills were initiated in 
and passed by a Democratic House in accordance with the policy of that 
party, namely: f 


Acres, 
e T EAT E A EE S EA ANETE, 810, 880 
Texas Pacifle . . .. . . .. » 18,500, 000 
Iron Mountain, of Missouri. . . . . . . . . . . . . 00 
Total area by acts Forty-cighth Congress. . . . . 3 e 19, 610, 880 


The Forty-ninth Congress, which began with the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration, enacted laws forfeiting the following-named land grants tw rail- 
road corporations, initiated and insisted upon by the House, namely: 


Peete er ttre e 


Acres. 
23, 871, 360 
Southern railroads, the grants 
see 7,000,000 


comes esee 80, 871. 800 


The Fiſtieth Congress passed a bill forfeiting the grant to the State of 
Michigan to aid in the construction of a road from Marquette to On- 
tonagon, estimated at 500,000 acres. Total legislative forfeitures, 
50,982,240 acres. 

‘The following tableand statement shows the quantity of land actually 
restored to the public domain by the Cleveland Administration, exclu- 
sive of forfeiture bills: 


Total area restored by Forty-ninth Congress 


Acreage. 
Lands in er railroad limits restored . 2, 108. 417. 88 
Railroad indemnity lands restored . . 21,823, 600, 00 
Private land claims; withdrawn lands restored oe 576,000, 00 
Entriea under pre-emption, homestead, timber-culture, desert, 
mineral, and timber laad laws canceled in lar course of ex- 
amination and proceedings in General Land Om 
ment, illegality, and other causes . .. 27, 460, 608.74 
Invalid State selections restored to United States. 068, 747.52 
Total actually restored to the public domain and opened to 
entry and settlement by the executive department. 52, 437, 373,59 
So we have the following results: 
Forfeited by Co 50,96 240. 00 
'orfei IF COON, TE A T E Ga peeps 
Restored by Executive orders......... . 62,437, 378. 59 
Total added to public domain 10g. 420, 613,56 


We have this as the result of the work commenced by the Demo- 
cratic party ten years ago. It is a good showing, but there is still much 
to accomplish in this line 

It is insisted by some that we have no power to forfeit a number of 
these grants; that the grants were and are absolute and irrevocable ap- 
propriations and dedications of the lands to and for the purpose of 
completing the roads, In my judgment, there is nothing in this, and 
I am sure that such a theory will not be e either by the courts 
or by the country. We have heard during this debate much about the 
law bearing upon the question of power and of conditions-precedent 
and conditions-subsequent, and a little later on I will have something 
to say about the legal questions involved. 

But the central fact stands out in bold relief that the grants were 
upon the condition that the roads were to be constructed on or before 
a fixed time, and that this condition was not performed as the Govern- 
ment and the people had a right to expect. If the positions were re- 
versed the corporations would have no scruples about declaring a for- 
feiture. It is perfectly clear that nothing can be Perom pisa without 
a forfeiture, and we are all agreed that some bill should be passed by 
Congress. The important question to be settled to-day is the extent 
to which we shall go. There are four propositions now pending: 

1. The old Senate proposition, which is now substantially concurred 
in by the Republican members of the House committee, to forfcit the 
lands where no road has been built, involving about 6,000,000 acres, 
as is shown by the Department estimate. 

2. The substitute of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], 
which is the proposition several times and heretofore insisted 
upon by the House when it was Democratic, to forfeit all lands except 
for road constructed within the time fixed in the granting acts, in- 
8 50,000,000 acres. 

3. The proposition which I insist upon, to forfeit the entire grant 
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where there has been a failure to perform the conditions of the grant, 
involving about 70,000, 000 acres, 

4, The proposition involved in the amendment of my colleague 
upon the committee, Mr. STONE, of Missouri, in which I have joined 
to agree to the first proposition, and refer the other questions to the 
courts for judicial determination. As for myself, I insist that as a 
matter of law, as a matter of equity and good conscience as well as 
of public 885 there should be no compromise in this matter, and 
therefore feel it my duty to insist, as I have in the last two Congresses, 
upon a forfeiture of the entire grant where there was a failure to per- 
form the conditions imposed upon and accepted by the companies and 
particularly where the roads have not yet been completed. If it is 
not done I shal] wash my hands of responsibility for such failure. 

Iam, then, first in fayor of the third proposition as stated. II it is 
rejected, then as the next best I want the second proposition. Ifneither 
of these is adopted, and I am sure neither will be by the House as 
now organized, then I want the Stone amendment and will move its 
adoption in his absence. These different propositions have each been 
fairly and ably presented by gentlemen who have preceded me in this 
debate, the first by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson], the 
second by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], and the third 
by my eloquent and forcible friend from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. I 
fully agree to all he has said. It will be observed that they all agree 
that Congress has the power under the law and the decisions to forfeit 
the whole of the grant where there was a failure to perform the condi- 
tions made by Congress and accepted by the roads. 

LEGAL PRINCIPLES. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us briefly consider the legal propositions 
involved. We have heard and read much about the power of Congress 
to forfeit, and of conditions precedent and subsequent. I think that 
the grants passed the title to the roads in fee with a condition-subse- 
quent. At common law the object of a condition was to insure the use 
of the property granted to the object intended, and a forfeiture for 
breach of the conditions restored the property to the grantor. So these 
railroad companies hold the granted lands absolutely in fee-simple, 
subject to the right of the United States to insist upon a forfeiture for 
a disregard of the conditions when it shall be asserted. They can use 
it, sell and mortgage as their own, but only subject to the right of 
the Government to retake the estate for a breach of the conditions, and 
the forfeiture may relate back to the date of the grant if Congress so 
declares. 

The building of the roads out of time only gave precision to the 
grants, but does not aid the title. The grant is the title. This has re- 
peatedly been decided by the Supreme Court. As to the roads in ques- 
tion there has been a breach of the conditions of the grants. It follows, 
then, that there is a right of forfeiture. To what extent can Congress 
forfeit? Isay we can and should take the whole grant, with proper 
protection to settlers and purchasers. 

In support of this position I will refer to the following quotation from 
Sheppard’s Touchstone, page 154: 

It is generally true that he that doth enter for a condition broken doth make 
the estate void ab initio, and that he shall be in of his first estate in the same 
course and manner as it was when he departed with the ion and at the 
time of the making ofthe condition. And hence it is that, if there be any charge 
or incumbrance on the lands, as if the lessee of land upon condition grant a 
rent charge out of the land or enter intoa statute or recognizance and the conu- 
see has the land in execution and this charge is after the condition is made, in 
this case when the condition is broken and the party doth re-enter he shall by 
8 the rent, statute, and recoznizance and hold the land freed from 
t . 

The same doctrine is found in other authorities. Thus in Coke, 
Littleton, 202a, it is said broadly: 

He who enters for breach of condition regularly shall have the land of his 
first estate, 

Much has been said about the decision in the case of Schulenberg 
against Harriman (21 Wallace, 44) and it has been used upon all sides 
of this question. Here are the facts upon which this decision was 
based: There was a grant made to the State of Wisconsin to aid in the 
construction of a railroad to be built in ten years. The road was not 
built in the time, After the time had expired the plaintiff went upon 
the land and cut and converted to his own use certain trees growing. 
The defendant, as agent of the State of Wisconsin, seized the logs asthe 
property of the State. The plaintiff brought replevin. The question 
was whether there was such a title in the State as would maintain re- 
plevin or trespass, The court decided that the grant was one in præ- 
senti; that the legal title passed to the State by the act upon condi- 
tions-subsequent. 

Now, that is the whole scope of that decision, and I challenge any 
gentleman on the other side to cite a single case that goes beyond it. 
This is the leading case and has been followed in every decision since 
delivered by the Supreme Court of the United States. Now, what does 
this case settle? I want to call attention to the exact language of the 
court: 

The provision that all lands remaining unsold for ten years should revert to 
the United States if the road be not completed, is no more than a provision that 
the nt shall be void if a condition-subsequentbe not performed. That is the 
— ed la w, that no one ean take ad vantage of the non- performance of the condi- 


jon-subsequent annexed to an estate in fee but the grantor, his heirs, or the 
successors of the grantor, if the grant proceeded from another person and ifthey 


do not see fit to enforce the forfeiture on that ground, the title remains unim- 


paired in the grantee. 
In what manner the reserved t of the grantor for breach of the condition 
upon the characte: 


must be asserted, so as to restore the estate, de: r of the 

grant. Ifit bea private grant that right must apah desl ade er a he 

alent. If the grant be a public grant [as this is] it must be asserted by j 

proceedings authorized by law, or there must some legislative assertion of 

the ownership of the property for breach of the conditions, such as an act 

22 the appropriation of the property, or that it be offered for sale or set- 
eme: 

Mr. HERMANN. In that case there was an express reversion pro- 
vided tor, but in this case there is no such provision for an express re- 
version. 

Mr. MCRAE. The principle is the same and there is substantially 
no difference, In the case of the Northern Pacific there was an express 
statement that every grant, right, and privilege was made and accepted 
upon the condition that the whole road should be constructed, equipped, 
furnished, and completed by the 4th day of July, 1876. 

Mr. HERMANN. The gentleman remembers very well that in the 
original bill providing for the grant to the Northern Pacific Company. 
or, as it was at that time called, The People’s Company, for a 
from some point on Lake Superior to Puget Sound, it was provided that 
in event the road was not completed within the time stipulated the 
lands should revert. That bili, however, was lost, and in the bill 
which we are now acting upon that particular clause was not again 

Mr. COBB. But it is said here that this grant is made upon the ex- 
press conditions stated. 

Mr. McRAE. The condition was just as clearly expressed in the 
grant as it passed as could be. The grant was upon conditions to be 
performed, as I have shown, and the courts have held that under such 
circumstances can declare the forfeiture. The estate so con- 
ditioned is created by declaring the condition, not by declaring the 
result of its breach. : 

Mr. HERMANN. But the gentleman will also remember section 9 
of this particular bill, which provides that if the conditions are not 
complied with within one year after the failure of the company to com- 
ply with the conditions the Congress may take such measures as it 
may deem proper for the completion of the road. 

Mr, MCRAE. Iam going to read sections 8 and 9 together. Thegen- 
tleman himself having voted heretofore with the Democrats for the for- 
feiture of this grant to the extent proposed by the gentleman from In- 
diana, now in effect says that he knew all the time that the Senate of 
the United States would not agree to the proposition, and that the de- 
lays were in the interest of the railroads. Now, after taking that posi- 
tion for many years, he plants himself squarely, so far as the Northern 
Pacific is concerned, upon the doctrine of dedication first announced in 
the report made by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], as chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee in the Forty-seventh Congress, asserting 
that there was a dedication of the land granted and that the grant could 
not be forfeited at all. Why support the Senate proposition if this 
position is the correct one? Why your argument on yesterday if this 
grant can not be forfeited at all? 4 

Mr. HERMANN. For the simple reason that we know what the 
attitude of the Senate is—— ; 

Mr. MCRAE. We are not talking now about the attitude of the 


te, 

Mr. HERMANN. Iamexplaining the reason for my position taken 
yesterday. 

Mr. MCRAE. But your question assumes that all the Government 
can do under section 9 is to take needful and n steps to have 
the road completed, yet you argued yesterday for the forfeiture of that 
part of the grant where no road has been constructed. 

Mr. HERMANN. What I say is that this is an entirely different 
case from the case which the gentleman cites as having been decided in 
Wisconsin, a case resting upon an entirely different principle and upon 
a different state of facts and of law. 

Mr. MCRAE. I am talking of the change in your position as to the 
extent of the forfeiture and the power to forfeit, and not of the differ- 
ence in two grants. 

Now I want to call the attention of the House to section 8 of the North- 
ern Pacific grant, and I ask gentlemen to apply the rule of common 
sense, of common fairness, of common honesty, as well as the rules of 
law, to this question, and, as honest Representatives, say what is right 
for the United States and the people whom we are presumed to repre- 
sent here. 

Section 8 is as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That each and every nt, right, and privilege 
herein are so made and given to and Den aed by said Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, upon and subject to the following conditions, namely: That thesaid 
company shall commence the work on said r within two years from the ap- 
proval of this act by the President, and shall complete not less than 50 miles per 
year after the second year, and shall construct, equip, furnish, and complete the 
whole road by the 4th day of July, A, D. 1876. 

Then, by two spre resolutions, afterwards the time was extended 
to July 4, 1879. tion 9, upon which the gentlemen who resist for- 
feitures rely, and under which the attorneys for the railroads who have 
discussed this matter before the committee have insisted that we have 
no right to declare a forfeiture at all, is as follows: 

SEC, 9. And de it further enacted, That the United States make the several con- 
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ditioned grants herein and that the said Northern Pacific Railroad Company ac- 
cept the same upon the further condition thatif the company make any breach 
of the conditions hereof and allow the same to continue for upwards of — 


then in such VT ngress, 
may do any and acts and things which may be needful and necessary to in- 
sure a speedy completion of said road. ‘ 


That is, this further condition is that if the company fails to perform 
the conditions stipulated in section 8 the Government has the option 
of taking back the whole grant, or it may elect, under section 9, that 
it will take steps to have the road completed. Upon this point I de- 
sire to read the following from the report of the committee in the last 
Congress to which the gentleman from Oregon then assented: 


Section 9 of the act, while perhaps embracing the preceding section within 
ita provisions, and possibly to that extent cumulative, is also a provision pre- 
seri ng certain other and additional conditions-subsequent. 

It will be noticed at the outset that by its specific lan 
than one grant, the exact words being the several conditional grants herein,” 
and that it relates to a “further” condition. The “further” condition was that 
if the so should make any breach of the conditions hereof” and the 
same should continue 3 then the United States might, etc. Now, it is 
obvious upon the mere ing that this language does not p y relate to 
section 8, for that section only appertains to one grant, needs no further con- 
dition, and the provision that the defaultshould continue for a year or upwards 
would have no pertinence. This section evidently relates to some other con- 
dition than that mentioned in section 8. 

These other conditions or requirements are found in section 5, which provides 
that six separate and distinct things should be done by the company, namely: 
First, that the road should be constructed in a substantial and workmanlike 
manner, — in all respects to first-class railroad; second, that it should be 
made of of the best 6 from American iron; that 


stantial description; fifth, 

rates than individuals; and, 
running connections on fair 
ther conditions mentioned by section 9, in default of any of which, continuing 
for a year, should have the right to “do any and all acts and things 
to secure the "speedy completion of the said road,” as contemplated and pro- 


The intent of Congress, expressed with abundant precision in the act itself, 
and as e one knows as a matter of history, was to insure the construction 
within the time prescribed of a substantial, first-class, and thoroughly equipped 
railroad from Lake Su r to the Pacific, suitable and available in all emer- 
ra for use by the United States—in peace for the transmission of its mails; 

war for the en Con not 


to 

ts mandates it provided by section 9 that in default of 7 the same, Con- 

pa might do anything necessary to complete the road in the manner con- 
plated and prescribed. 

The t of these provisions would have been futile had no reservation 
been made ofa right to enforce them. Without such a reservation the Govern- 
ment, m default of thecompany, would have had nothing left except a claim 
against company for breach of contract or of covenant. To prevent such a 
condition of affairs the right was reserved to further to 
ence to its mandates, These a, rete then became additional conditions- 
subsequent which Congress could enforce by forfeiture or by any other remedy 

the object, scope, and intent of 


7777 a thin Dropaslston tn ony teak theme conaivenionts mighh Da 
t is no answer ro say mi en- 
forced by the general forfeiture ded by section = 

The road might have been built within the time limited, and yet ev: one of 


these conditions been bro The grant could not then have been forfeited 
at all under section & A road would have been completed and, though built 
in absolute disregard of all the requirements of section 5, the Government 
would have been powerless either to resume the grant or ped. the company 
to perform the condition. That section 9 relates to other conditions than that 
mentioned in section § is also apparent from the use of the words “and all 
the same to continue for u; of one year.” These brie a 58 88 to the 


conditions mentioned in section 5, mean something. If ap to section 8 
they are nonsensical. If Se, — intended to extend the mentioned 
in section 8 one year, it wo have said July 4, 1877; not July 4, 1876, and an- 
other year thereafter. 

It is thus a t that section 9 of the act has a scope and effect far beyond 
anything em by section §; that it legislated upon further and additional 


ects; has a separate and distinct function of its own, and that instead of lim- 
i or controlling the preceding section it creates additional obligations and 
ae ity on the 5 

e on 


lished 
expressed intent of Congress. T. 
taken „and that so taken all that Congress could do upon failure of 
the company to build the road would be to take all necessary steps to compel 
its completion, without power to forfeit the grant. 

This position is untenable under the rules of construction because, first, it as- 
sumes an ambiguity, and then to reconcile it rejects the usual and ordi 
signification of terms and p! ; twice readsas singular a word in the panel: 
and construes further condition” as if the word further“ was omitted; 
2 with reference to a simple time condition, namely, that the road should 
be by July 4, 1876, it adds the senseless ex — ed the same 
shall continue unbuilt one year; third, it excl 
lations and connections with section 9, and either 


practically ino €; fourth, it violates the fest general intent of the 
atten e general policy of Congress prevailing at the time in respect to 
these gran 


Another consideration is to be noticed. The provision of section 9 is permis- 
sive or directory only. Congress may do all necessary things, ete. It is rot 
mandatory, have been if intended as the sole remedy for the breach 
3 of section 8. So, too, it is not exclusive of other remedies for 

e 


Congress may in that way enforce the forfeiture or may doit other- 


Wo have been referred to some authorities which are supposed to sustain the 
forced construction of the act contended for, but after the most careful exami- 


nation of them we are unable to ize any doctrine contrary to that we 
have adopted for our guidance. The m; cited are undoubtedly the cases 
of the Episcopal n vs, Appleton et al. (17 Mass., 326) and ey vs, Colt 
© Wall., 119). They do not lish any new doctrine or any principle repug- 
nant to the authority of the long line of cases we have cited. 

In the former the supreme court of Massachusetts, speaking of a voluntary 
deed for charitable purposes, say: 

“Although the words upon condition’ in a conveyance of real estate are apt 
words to create a condition, any breach of which will forfeit the estate, yet ty 
are not to be allowed that effect when the intention of the grantor, as 5 
fested by the whole deed, is otherwise.” 

And in the latter the Supreme Court of the United States, speaking of a de- 
vise for certain charitable purposes, say: 

“Tt is true the word ‘proviso’ is an appropriate one to constitute a common- 
law condition in a deed or will; but this is not the fixed and invariable mean- 
ing attached to it by the law in these instruments. On the contrary, it gives 
wer to 3 the parties as gathered from an examination of the Whole 

ent,” el 

The principle announced by these dectsions is simply the universal rule of 
construction giving effect to the real intent of the parties to an instrument when 
the same can be y ascertained from the language used; in other words, that 
technical expressions and phrases ordinarily yield to a contrary plainly ex- 
pressed intent. But the principle has no applicability to the case under con- 
sideration, for there is no intent, either expressed or to be reasonably implied, 
contrary to the cal meaning of the words “upon condition.” 

On the contrary, the act from beginning to end lays in every line a most 
deliberate, well considered,and mat intention not to bestow this princely 
gift without so circumscribing and — the company by these conditions 
as to secure the object, and every object, which Congress had in view. Itshows 
the clearest intention in the mind of Congress to create a condition-subsequent 
forfeiting the grant for failure to build the road within the prescribed period; 
and also other conditions-subsequent, putting it in the power of Congress, even 
after the road had been built, to enforce the requirements of the act touching 
the manner of itsconstruction. Inthe judgment of your committee there is not 
a word in the act indicative of an intent to limit or curtail the technical words 


of condition u: 

And aside from the language of the act itself, it is incredible that Congress 
could have intended in t probably the largest and most valuable grant of 
3 or a State, to depart from the uniform 


lands ever made to a railroa 
and 8 policy of L} tion for years, and allow the company to 


appropriate vast belt of the public domain without restriction, reservatio: 
3 5 plausibl ine ter i W. x —— rl Ems 
no even e, to su; t. e are clearly o nion 

ntended to provide fora e e upon failure to build the road within 
the prescribed period, and that the language used was abundantly sufficient in 
law to accomp that intent. 


I hardly think it necessary to spend much time upon the Sey 
made by the gentleman that no forfeiture can be made as to the North- 
ern Pacific, when he himself advocates a limited forfeiture by sup- 
porting the Payson bill. 

Mr. HERMANN. What I said was, and my argument has been, 
that there is doubt about the question. 

Mr. MCRAE. Oh, yes; a doubt. We have heard about these doubts 
for the last ten years. It is time we were viding some enactment 
to meet the case and settle the doubt without resolving them all in 
favor of the railroads, 

Mr. HERMANN. We always voted for proper forfeitures. 

Mr. McRAE. But you do not propane to do so now. You have 
avowed your purpose to support the bill you have heretofore voted 

and you say that you knew when you voted as you did that 
it was in the interest of the railroads, That is a matter for yourself 
and your own constituents; but when you charge gentlemen on this 
side of the House who so voted with working in the interest of the 
railroads because they will not surrender to the Senate, I resent it as 
untrue. You can confess your own sins as much as you please, but 
you have no right toimpute your motives, ifsuch they were, to others, 

Mr. HERMANN. What I said was that the results were in favor of 
the railroads as you voted. 

Mr. MCRAE. Oh, the results have been accomplished by the obsti- 
nacy of the Senate, and made certain by the triumph of your party at 
the last election. Your party now has full power to legislate, and it 
can do as it wishes. We will see what it does do. 

Mr. HERMANN. If you had voted for the substitute, which pro- 
vided for forfeiture as to lands conterminous with the non-completed 
portions of the road, we would have had 10,000,000 more acres added 
to the public domain. 

Mr. McRAE. Perhaps so; and if your Republican associates in the 
Senate had voted for the House bill as you did personally then, we 
would have had at least 50,000,000 acres more than we now have. 

Mr. HERMANN. That is no reason for voting down the substitute. 
It seems to me that common sense would indicate that we should take 
the best we can get. 

Mr. MCRAE. I say take what we are entitled to, and this is all the 
Democrats have ever demanded. We represent the people, and we 
have made this fight in good faith. The best we can get! We are not 
beggars at the feet of the Republican party, of the Senate of the United 
States, or of any other organization or body of men. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Weare here to take back that which belongs to 
the people and which we have a right to take. We are here to de- 
mand that the rights of the United States shall be respected and pre- 
served, and in the name of the people to insist to the last upon all 
their rights, yielding nothing. It should not be a question of what 
the Senate and railroads will let us have, but what we are entitled to, 


Your comm: 


We ask no more and will take nothing less. [Applause.] 
Mr. It is only a question as to whether we are entitled 
to so much. 


Mr. MCRAE. And you are unwilling either to declare a forfeiture, 
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or to submit the question to the judgment of the Supreme Court. We 
will do both or either. 

Mr. HERMANN. Because we are unwilling to bring bankruptcy 
upon a great number of innocent persons. 

Mr. McRAE. The settlers are fully protected and no harm will 
come to them under either bill proposed by those on this side of the 
House. 

Now, since we have failed to agree upon a bill that is satisfactory to 
both Houses and the country, what should we do as to the Northern 
Pacific? Should we yield to the wishes of the railroad company and 
release it from the obligation to build further and not require it to 

llel the road that it has leased or bought from Wallula to Puget 
und? Shall we not require the Southern Pacific to build across the 
desert and over the mountains, the very places that the Government 
most wanted the road, and on account of which it gave the immense 
grant as an inducement for building it? If so, then I insist upon a 
forfeiture of the entire grant. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, returning to my argument upon the question 
of power, I desire to notice the case of Denny vs, Dodson, decided by 
Justice Field at the November term, 1887, of the circuit court, district 
of Oregon (32 Federal Reporter, 899), as it has been referred to as an 
authority against the right of Congress to forfeit the lands. Let us 
see what was before the court and what was decided in that case. 
Mr. Denny set forth in his complaint that the property in question 
was part of the land granted to the Northern Pacific; that the road 
was located opposite to the premises in 1870 and a map filed at that 
time with the Secretary of the Interior, and that the land was with- 
drawn from disposition under the public-land laws; that the road was 
constructed opposite the premises in 1884, and that he, the plaintiff, 

urchased and received a conveyance from the railway company in 
885. He charged that the defendant was unlawfully in possession, 
and concluded with the usual prayer in ejectment. 

To that complaint the defendant demurred upon the ground that it 
did not state a sufficient cause for action, In ing upon that de- 
murrer, this much-talked-of opinion was rendered. Justice Field over- 
ruled the demurrer, thereby holding that the complaint on its face set 
forth a good cause in ejectment. His decision was technically right 
under the law. Why? Ejectment is a possessory action in which a 
complainant recovers on the strength of his legal title. Now, it has 
been decided over and over again that these Congressional grants are 
both a conveyance and alaw. It has been decided that the granting 
act itself passed the naked legal title in prasenti to the grantee; that 
the moment that the act was approved the legal title to the lands be- 
came vested in the grantee. 

It has been also decided over and over again that the conditions 
upon which these grants were made are conditions-subsequent, and that 
a breach of the conditions does not ipso facto restore the title to the 
United States; but that the legal title remains in the grantee until 
some affirmative action is taken by Congress, or by the authority of 
Congress, to retake the lands—such, for instance, as an act of forfeit- 
ure. Now, these lands had been ted to the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany; they had been withdrawn from entry under authority of law by 
an order of the Interior Department; the naked legal title was vested 
in the railroad company, and though tlre conditions of the grant had 
been in fact hroken, Congress had taken no step to declare a forfeiture. 

The legal title remained in the company and still remains in it. It 
is to get it out that we are trying to enact this legislation. As long as 
the lands are withdrawn from entry, as long as the legal title remains 
in the company, it or its grantees are entitled to possession as against 
all third parties and can maintainejectment. That is all Judge Field 
decided. That is all he had before him to decide. Every judge on 
the Supreme Bench could wellagreetothat. But Judge Field, by way 
of argument, said a great deal—went out of his way to say a great 
deal—about the am of the railway company to the granted lands. 

But what he said was in no wise necessary to a decision of the point 
before him. It is purely obiter dictum. According to his view it may 
be doubted whether we can ever forfeit the ‘‘unearned’’ lands. But 
Judge Field’s position upon all questions of this sort is well understood 
here and throughout the country. Nothing he could say, no extreme 
to which he could go in this direction, would surprise anybody who is 
familiar with this class of decisions and of the attitude of the various 
Federal judges with regard to them. 

I insist on believing that the Supreme Court will sustain these forfeit- 
ures if they are made, I want to hear from the new Chief. Justice, from 
Justice Lamar, from Justice Miller, who I believe to be the greatest of 
living jadges, from Justice Brewer, and from the whole court. But 
all that is a matter for the future. Let usdo our duty here and leave 
the Supreme Court to take care of itself. 

I now desire to call attention to section 7 of the Senate bill, which 
excepts the railroads in Alabama from the forfeiture and allows another 
year to such roads in that State as have not been completed. This is in 
effect making a new grant, and Iam opposed to it. Let us treat these 
Southern roads just aswe do the Northern Pacific and other great lines. 
T now desire to refer specially to one of these roads in Alabama. 

TENNESSEE AND COOSA GRANT. 
I have dranghted an amendment based upon the second section of the 


bill introduced by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. FORNEY], who 
seeks to have the whole grant forfeited. I will move it at the proper 
time in the interest of the settlers of Marshall County. Petitions have 
come to him and to me, signed by about 2,000 of the settlers along the 
line of the road. It is charged by the settlers that a corrupt and fraud- 
ulent sale has been made of some of these lands by the defaulting 
company. Many of these settlers have been harassed with li 

and are being harassed now. I think this grant should be quieted 
with all the rest, by saying to the settlers that they shall have the 
lands they occupy and that the railroad company shall have nothing 
but the right of way. Treat this road as you treat the Northern Pacific. 
These honest, humble, hard-working people of Marshall County are ask- 
ing teas they are entitled to it and should have it, and have it 

y. 


qui 

As to the history of this road, its management and its present con- 
dition, I submit the following statement prepared by Mr. R. B. Lewis, 
the representative of the settlers along the line of that proposed road, 
which was submitted to the Committee on Public Lands. The facts, 
if true, call loudly for an immediate forfeiture of this grant. I will 
at the proper time move an amendment which will, I think, fully pro- 
tect the settlers who have been so badly treated by this faithless cor- 
poration. No more time should be allowed and the lands should at 
Faig opened to the settlement under the homestead and pre-emp- 
tion Jaws: 


The Tennessee and Coosa Railroad 8 was chartered by the Legisla- 
ture of Alabama January W, 1844, witha capital stock 2 with the priv- 
ilege of increasing the same one-third, and providing that it uld not organize 
until $50,000 had n subscribed. 

The act provided that the road should be built from Guntersville, on the Ten- 
nessee River, to a point on the Coosa River, and the route selected by the com- 
pany was from Guntersville to Gadsden, on the Coosa, a distance oi 

‘The great object sought by building this and that was dee: 
portant at the time the xr was granted, was by rater ney wey Ser Coosa River 
and Tennessee by a railroad to geta continuons transportation 
from the rene of the Tennessee and Upper Mississippi to Mobile Bay 
the Coosa, which empties into the Alabama River and through it into Mobile 


Bay. 

The line of the road passes a little west of north from Gadsden to Gunters- 
ville, through a country where timber and labor are cheap. 

From G en to Attalla,a point on the road, the line passes over a compara- 
tively level country and the road-bed easy of construction. From Attalla the 
rond runs to the foot of Sand Mountain, a distance of 6 miles, through a level 
country, and no difficulties of construction to be met with. 


For practical purposes no part of this road is constructed, except for 5 miles 
from Gadsden to Attalla, 

In 1854 this compass, received from the State of Alabama a loan of 9230, 000 of 
ils 3 per cent. fund and one-half of its 2 per cent. fund; the two funds thus lent 
penance in the aggregate to about $305,000, for the purpose of aiding in its 
co! on. 

It has had certified to it 67,800 acres of land under the land t from the 
United States, of which about 40,000 acres have been sold to settlers under con- 
tract or license, and for this the road has received payments in full for part, and 
partial payments on all the 40,000 acres; the amount of money re- 
ceived by it for lands paid for in full orin part being not less than $10,000, 

The company executed a mo on all of its properties and franchises to 
secure the State of Alabama $250,000 of the moneydorrowed from it. (The State 
has an act releasing this mortgage on condition that the road be built in 
five years from date of act.) 

Thereafter it executed a deed to one Hugh Carlisle, on Febuary 7, 1887, con- 
veying to him 23,739} acres of the land granted to it by the General Government 
for and in consideration of the sum of $2.50 per acre to be accounted for by 
Carlisle on a future settlement. 

It also executed a deed of trust to secure to the Central Trust Company, of 


New York, an issue of its bonds amounting to $365,000, dated » A 
And has since then executed another deed of trust secure 81, 500,000 of its 
bonds to the Manhattan Trust Company of New York, dated April 2, 1888, 


dat 
Thus showing, so far as the record goes, an indebtedness— 


To the State of Alabama.. i 88 
To Central Trust Company, of New York ... 365, 
To Manhattan Trust Company, of New Yor 500, 000 
/ AIA EAE Ee A E 2, OLS, 000 
And only 5 miles of road built and in o tion, 
At the time of the execution of the d for the 23,739} acres of land to H 
Carlisle I am informed that Hugh Carlisle was one of the directors and that 
father-in-law, Louis Wyeth, was president of the company, and that e 


voted for the conveyance, and his vote was necessary to constitute a majority 
of directors present and form: a quorum for business. 
The See being hopelesaly insolvent a bill was filed two or three years 
oin the United 8 court having jurisdiction of the matter, and ares 
* court William R. Rison was appointed receiver to take charge of its af- 


rs, 
‘Thereafter atthe October term, 1889, of the e ofthe eighth district 
of Alabama a suit was brough' by the receiver to set — con * 
Carlisle o ng 2 acres of land upon the ground that the conveyance 
him was bai ADA suit is A 
b cet board of 
that 


S. K. Rayburn, w. eof the gonveyanoo to alleges 95 of the 


com at th e 
was made for the pu 


pasa Congress, ana hoped 
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transfer to Carlisle (this statement made on the authority of O. D. rene 
ve 


There are about sixty-seven suits now pending 
Marshall County, and hundreds more threatened, to oust them of their holdings. 


entry. 

The le of that section are deeply in earnest. 

On day of January, 1888, a petition signed by two thousand citi- 
zens was presented to T. and again, on the 20th January, 1890, another 
signed by one thousand of the people of that section was presented, beseeching 
Congress for this forfeiture. 

The principal part of the 67,800 acres of land which have been certified by the 
land oi tothe railroad company lies contiguous to and conterminous with that 

rtion of the road which has not been built and which runs through Marshall 
unty, and the citizens of this county are placed in the situation where may 
have no railroad and no prospect of having one in the present condition of th 
company, and when they are constantly harassed by suits by the railroad com- 
and others, so that they are always kept in a condition of turmoil and 
confusion and put to t expense. 

The object tor which this road was originally chartered by the State has long 
since been accomplished by the building of other railroads, as a glance at the 
map will show; and the policy of the General Government in making these 
grants to railroads, which was, as it is 8 understood, to be to develop 
and carry a population into the country ugh which they run, no longer ap- 

lies here; every alternate section of land here, with bly a few exceptions, 

has long since been taken up and settled upon, and it is the condition of the 
lands granted to the railroad which alone prevents a full settlement of the 


country. 

To recapitulate: ~ 

We have a road here chartered in 1814. 
Its capital stock (less one-third increase). 


Given by the State ... . . . . . . . . 0e x 
Borrowed by the com y on deed of tri 
Sales of land (money derived) 
Total. . 1. 125, 000 


Here is $1,125,000 which this company has expended with what result? 

First. Constructed and in working order 5 miles of road. ~ 

Second. Company hopelessly insolvent, with an indebtedness ranging any- 
where from £500,000 to $1,500,000. 

It ay 8 be that the company have not sold all the capital stock allowed to be 
issued; however this may be, the act of incorporation forbade organization until 
$50,000 was subscribed and paid in, and above statement would only vary thus: 


n V3 $50, 000 
From State of Alabama 250,000 
Bonds issued and sold 365, 000 
Public land sold 10,000 


zz p ß ĩͤ O OE ENE ORINE 675, 000 
Here, then, we have $675,000 of actual expenditure with only 5 miles of road 
built and in running order equipped with a dummy as the result, and the com- 
y hopelessly insolvent. Any way you may look at it, itexhibitsa condition 
which could result from nothing but incompetency, recklessness, extravagance, 
and utter mismanagement. 

We do not take into consideration here the deed of trust to secure the Man- 
hattan Trust Company $1,500,000 of its bonds, as this may have been an effort to 
raise money to pay off its other indebtedness, and thus substitute the one for 
the other. But as to this we have no means of ascertaining. 

Under these circumstances, if Congress intends ever to forfeit railroad land 
grants the reason which would actuate it applies here. 

If there is any reason for — — company a further extension of time 
as is done in the Senate bill, the citizens of Marshall County can not see it. 

The citizens of Marshall County can not sce the wisdom or justice of rte 
withholding these lands from forfeiture, nor can they understand wh e 
Government should, as is proposed in the Senate bill, longer continue to foster 
a corporation which has so recklessly hefetofore squande the donations 
State and 3 mado o res sr * to te Droma Si 
Aae and spendthrift, to the prejudice of the people whom it was inten 
to benefit. 

STONE AMENDMENT, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a few words in reference to the 
amendment that was offered some days since by my colleague on the 
committee, Mr. STONE, of Missouri, and which I intend to move if my 
amendment and the amendment of the gentleman from Indianashould 
both be voted down by the committee, which I anticipate. As an in- 
dependent measure it has the unanimous approval of the Committee on 
Public Lands. The only objection urged by the majority of the com- 
mittee to its adoption as an amendment is that it may endanger the 

of the bill, not because it is not proper legislation. I submit 
t if true, is not a reason, but I deny that it is true. 

Gentlemen tell us that the Senate will not a; to it. It will be 
time enongh to discuss this when they have disagreed to it. What 
right have gentlemen to say that the te will not agree to such a 
proposition when it is exactly in line with the position heretofore as- 
sumed by that body? The amendment proposes to dojust what the Sen- 
ate did by the enaction of the act for the forfeiture of the Oregon wagon- 


road grants. The last Congress passed that act and it became a law 
March 2, 1889 (section 25, Statutes,page 850). In the face of this law, 
which was supported by the gentleman from Oregon, I do not see why 
he should object. 

Mr. HERMANN. In that case we saved the right of the purchaser, 
if the gentleman will remember. 

: are McRAE, And so we save the rights of the purchaser in this 
pill. 

Mr. HERMANN. But not to exceed 320 acres. It confiscates their 
property beyond that. 

Mr. MCRAE. It confiscates nothing, but saves the ts of the 
bona fide purchasers who are in ion to the extent of 320 acres, 
and I believe that is about the extent to which the rights of purchas- 
ers in the Oregon wagon-road forfeiture bill were saved. Certainly 
that is enough, and is all that can be acquired under the public-land 
laws, except in the arid region. 

Mr. HERMANN. In that case it was 640 acres. 

Mr. MCRAE. I knew it was limited in amount, and only to those 
in poeha. This amendment we present here was, in a measure, 
and as far as could be, modeledafter the wagon-road act. Again, the 
Senate passed another bill (S. 1708) relating to disputed land grants 
in the last Congress and sent it to the House, referring the question to 
the courts for the judicial determination of the rights of the United 
States in Jands granted to the State of Florida for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the construction of railroads under an act approved May 17, 
1856—just what the amendment I shall offer proposes shall be done. 

Mr. HERMANN. But you did not trammel the settlers with the 
numerous conditions which you impose in this bill of Mr. STONE'S. 

Mr. MCRAE. I challenge you to point to a single petition or letter 
from a bona fide settler upon the line of any road that is embraced in 
this bill who complains of its harshness towards him. The settlers are 
demanding the largest forfeiture possible. I havespent much time and 
thought to protect the honest settlers and I undertake to say that there 
never has been a bill submitted to the House from the Public Lands 
Committee providing for a forfeiture that did not absolutely protect 
the rights of every settler, and none of them have complained so faras 
T have ever heard. 

Mr. HERMANN. ‘There are no settlers who know anything about 
the amendment you are now discussing. 

Mr. MCRAE. It has been pending since March last. . 

Mr. HERMANN. But the publichavenotdiscussedit. It has never 
been discussed outside of this House. I never heard of anybody who 
knew anything about it outside of this House. 

Mr. MCRAE. The protection given to the settlers is secured by the 
bill presented by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAS ON], and this 
amendment does not change it in the least. I only propose to add to 
that bill so as to cover all the questions, 

Mr. HERMANN. You harass them with litigation. 

Mr. MCRAE. It does not at all—does not even require them to lit- 
igate it. The Government is required to bring suit against the railroad 
companies to determine whether the lands earned out of time are sub- 
ject and liable under the law to be forfeited. 

Mr. HERMANN. It compels them to come in and intervene. 

Mr. McRAE. Notatall. Ifthe settlers are in possession and only 
claim 320 acres, they are required to do nothingatall. The bill abso- 
lutely confirms their title. 

Mr. HERMANN. It particularly states that they must intervene 
in order to protect their interests. 

Mr. MCRAE. The gentleman is mistaken. Any person or corpora- 
tion claiming more than 320 acres, or those who deny the right of the 
Government to forfeit, may intervene by sworn petition to defend his 
interest, but none who rely upon the forfeiture are required to inter- 
vene and they will not. So there is no reason in the world why this 
amendment should not be adopted as part of the House bill as somany 
new sections. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] and others 
admit that our proposition in itself is right. I have shown that it is 
in the line of the precedents already established by the Senate where 
there is a legal question involved as is claimed there is here. It only 
requires that before we yield this question we will have the highest 
court in the land pass upon it. It is in the interest of peace and the 
quieting of the titles of settlers living along the lines of the roads. 

If the roads have the faith they have hitherto professed in their title 
they would not resist this kind of a settlement, because it would put 
at rest the title for all time and satisfy everybody. The substance of 
the bill reported by the majority of the House committee was reported 
early in the session, before the Senate passed their bill (S. 2781). At 
that time the bill we now submit as an amendment was also 
upon as a separate measure, and both reported favorably. When the 
majority report was made we filed a minority report proposing to amend 
as we now do. IIere is what Mr. STONE, Mr. QUINN, and Isaid in our 
report upon the subject at that time. I now repeat it: 


The bill reported by the majority of the committee, if it should become a law, 
would forfeit and restore to public uses that part of all lands granted to aid in 
the construction of railroads which lie conterminous with so much of the lines 
n unconstructed at the date of the 9 

an 
to agree 


of the several roads as 
of the bill. It is the bill passed by the Senate during the Fiſtieth Co: 
the bill which the House of Representatives of that Congress refus 
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to. The House refused to agree to it because it insisted upon a larger forfeit- 
ure. The House adopted a substitute for the Senate bill, which provided for 
the forfeiture not only of the lands covered by the Senate bill, but went further 
and proposed also to forfeitall lands conterminous with such parts of the several 
roads as were constructed after the dates named in the granting acts, respect- 
ively, for the completion of the whole road. 

In area the Senate biil would have forfeited and restored to the Government 
5,627,436 acres, while the House substitute would have forfeited and restored 
54,323,996 acres. These estimates were made on data furnished the Committee 
on the Public Lands by the Commissioner of the General Land Office in 1888. 
The Senate desired to limit the forfeitures to lands lying along such parts of 
the located lines ss remained unconstructed at that date; the House desired to 
extend the forfeiture so as to embrace lands l along the parts of the roads 
which were constructed after the dates fixed by law for the completion of the 
roads affected. This difference marked the line of disagreement between the 
two Houses of that Con, as it had of former Con 

‘There were lawyers then in the Senate and out of it, as there are now, who 
maintained that Con had no power to forfeit and reclaim lands lying along 
constructed roads without to the date of construction. ey main- 
tained that if Congress should pass such an act the Su e Court would set it 
aside. From that standpoint they urged that it would not only be bad peia 
but fatal and wicked, for them to consent to such an enactment, since it wou d 
induce thousands of people, relying upon the authority of the vernment, to 
go upon tte forfeited lands, settle, and improve them, and that afterwards the 
railroad corporations would come along, sue the settlers, take the cases to the 
Supreme Court, overthrow their titles, subject them to great loss, and inyolve 
whole communities in a state of inextricable confusion. That view was domi- 
nant in the Senate Public Lands Committee. 

The House maintained a different view of the legal questions involved, and 
was no less positive than the Senate in asserting its position. Indeed, it was 
openly asserted on the floor of the House by more than one member that the 
Senate was not sincere in its position. The public demand for the larger for- 
feiture was so general and aed greg that many gentlemen on this side of the 
Capitol were irreverent enough to believe that the anxiety displayed at the 
other end for settlers who might venture to take forfeited lands was intended 
to obscure the real purpose, which was to serve the corporations, At all events, 
nothing was done. 

Now come the majority of this House committee and pro; the vay bill 
which the House rejected in the last Congress. The Senate influence. for whose- 
nosver good exerted, has taken control of the majority of the present House 
committee. 

The minority of that committee are just as desirous of forfeiting the lands 
covered by the bill reported as the majority. But they desire that the forfeiture 
shall be extended so as to include lan iying along constructed road which was 
built after the time limited for completion. e minority, however, have mod- 
ifed the substitute to the old Senate bill above alluded toas having been adopted 
by the last House, in this, that instead of declaring the lands along constructed 
road to be forfeited 5 3 act, they pro to direct the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to institute suits in the Federal courts against the proper parties to haye it 
judicially determined by the Supreme Court whether such lands are subject to 
forieiture, and if so to enter judgments declaring them forteitedand restored to 
the public domain. 

It has been decided by the Supreme Court that these forfeitures may be made 
in either of two ways: First, by an act of Congress declaring a forfeiture; or 
second, by suits brought under the authority and by the direction of an act of 
Congress to have the courts declare a forfeiture. One is a legislative forfeiture, 
the other a judicial forfeiture. Hitherto the House has proposed only a legisla- 
tiveforfeiture. Tothat the Senate has objected ostensibly for the reasons stated. 
Botthistime the prere ofthis committee, disposed to obviate these Senatorial 
apprehensions if they still exist, proposed the other remedy. That is, they pro- 
pose to direct the Attorney-General to take this whole question into the courta 

n the first instance, and have the Supreme Court say whether these lands 
along constructed road are forfeitable before any one shall be authorized to 
settle upon them. We agree to the bill reported by the majority so far as it goes; 
but we desire to have the other proposition added, 

A bill embodying this proposition of the minority has been perfected in the 
committee and reported to the House as s separate bill. As reported it relates 
only to lands lying along constructed road, It has provisions in it protecting 
intervening rights of settlersand purchasers. The committee has agreed tothe 
bill as repo But the majority have insisted on having it reported asa sepa- 
rate measure, while the minority desires to have it made a part of the other 
bill—the old Senate bill now reported by the majority—so that the whole und 
may be covered ay ous measure. The 8 have insisted on dividing the 

nestion, putting landsalong unconstru road in one bill and declaring them 

orfeited; and then putting lands along constructed road in another bill and 
directing the Attorney-General to bring suits to have it determined whether 
tnay can te forfeited. Accordingly, the bills have been reported as directed by 

e majority. 

But the minority propose to move that the bill directing suits to be brought 
be added as an amendment to the bill declaring forfeited the “ unearned” lands. 
That will raise the 3 directly before the House. If this House really 
desires both these bills to pass and become laws, there is no reason or occasion 
for separating them. Both treat of parts of the same subject-matter. There is 
no reason why the whole subject should not be di of atone and the same 
time. It is twice as difficult and takes at least twice as long to pass two bills 
as it takes to pass one. 

The very fact that this division of the emp se is made provokes suspicion that 
it is done for some purpose. Now,what is the pu: ? It is said it is done as 
a matter of legislative policy or prudence. In w respect? Why this, and 
only this, that the Senate will certainly agree to os the bill forfeiting lands 

ing adjacent to unconstructed road, but might disagree to the other proposi- 
tion, and thus resultin no forfeiture at all, as was the result of the disagreement 
in the last Congress, 

‘That is what the majority say. But it must be borne in mind that the propo- 
sition now made has never been submitted to the Senate, and that this proposi- 
tion is intended to obviate the objections on which the Senate based Ms disa- 
greement to the measure proposed by the former House. The minority are 
anxious to have the Senate declare whether it is willing that the Supreme Court 
of the United States should decide the question in . between the two 
Houses. If the House will adopt the amendment we propose, the Senate can 
disagree to it if it wishes so to do, andthe House can then recede and pass the 
Senate bill if itso wishes. If the Senate shall agree to the amendment, then 
the entire] lation is completed in one bill. Wecan not tell what the Senate 
will do until the question is presented to that body. If you send the whole 
question there in one bill the Senate will be obliged to take some action on it. 

But if you do not wish to have this court bill passed, if you are merely pre- 
tending, if you do not wish to put the Senate to the test, then two bills instead 
of one should be passed. That affords an opportunity for the Senate to pass 
the bill it wants to pass and to pigeon-hole the one it does not want to pass. 

Everybody understands the difference between the two Houses as it has here- 
tofore existed. Everybody understands that the general public demand for 
forfeiture legislation, and ially the urgent local demand in many of the 
States for such legislation, will compel both Houses to take izauece of this 
question in some form. The minority desire to put it in such a form as will 
compel a consideration of the whole question, and not simply the smaller part 
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of it. We object to any device by which the necessity of considering the entire 
be evaded, z 


uestion can 
“Itis very generally if the Senate bill is passed and the other bill is not 
passed at this session, means the end of all forfeitures. We object to any 


plan by which 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 acres, half of it worthless, are to be forfeited 
witha flourish of trumpets while 50,000,000 acres of land shall be lost 
sight of in the din and noise of co ons and practically confirmed to the 
corporations. We object to passing a bill which the corporations enjoying these 
grants as a rule approve, without at the same time compelling h tive action 
on the more important bill, the bill which the corporations oppose, bnt which 
the people have many tiines and in many ways demanded the passage of. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to be entirely candid with the com- 
mittee. I assure you that itis not for the purpose of delaying the con- 
sideration of this bill or a final settlement of the forfeiture question 
that this amendment is proposed. It is proposed only for the purpose 
of preventing the Senate, it it should so desire, from avoiding the issue 
If we adopt it, then the Senate must act upon it; but if we send them 
the two propositions separate, as was well said by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. STONE] in his able speech the other day, they may pigeon- 
hole it and that will be the last of it. 

On the other hand, if we adopt it and the Senate should disagree to 
the amendment, we can then have a conference and insist or recede 
from the amendment, as the House may vote. That is all there is in 
it. That is all of the case, and I appeal to gentlemen upon the other 
side as well as upon this side who have stood for the largest forfeitures 
of the past, and insisted that the people should have all of the un- 
earned lands that it was possible to secure, to make one more firm 
stand in behalf of the people. Let us try this new proposition. It 
will be only a question of a few days, and if we fail then the responsi- 
bility will not be upon the House. 

Mr. HERMANN. You said that six years ago. 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes; and we say it now. You also said it six years 
ago, when the Democrats controlled the House, but now, when your 
party has come into power and you appear to know that it will do 
nothing of value to the people, you now make haste to accept the Sen- 
ate proposition. 

Mr. HERMANN. We always voted for what we could get. 

Mr. McRAE, You voted for more than you got; and now you con- 
fess that you knew you could not get what you voted for. That is the 
effect of your position now considered with reference to your past rec- 


ord. 

Mr. HERMANN. We did not know until we tried. We tried three 
or four times, and always failed. 

Mr. MCRAE. But you have never tried this proposition. As per- 
haps the last and only remaining chance to secure these lands for the 
settlers, I hope we will try itin earnest. The rights of purchasers 
and settlers have been carefully protected in the bill, and will not be 
affected by any of the amendments. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Payson] does not claim that the roads are entitled to any equita- 
ble consideration, but rather confesses that none is due them. He 
thinks the Senate proposition is all that we will be able to pass; andis 
therefore willing to yield and take almost nothing with the reservation 
contained in section 7, when at the same time he asserts that nothing 
more will ever be done. He says that the Senate will never agree to 
forieit any lands opposite constructed roads. 

I ask again why we should fail to do our duty because the Senate 
does not agree to what we think is right? 

Has the House by insisting upona larger forfeiture been trifling with 
the people upon this question for the last ten years? After the hard 
fight we have had, shall we give the country a valueless forfeiture of 
the odds and ends of such land as the roads do not want? And some 
of them would like to be relieved of the obligations attaching to land- 
grant roads, With a few exceptions, they do not mean to build any 
more road. 

How comes the sudden change in our friends on the other side of 
the aisle? Since the Forty-seventh Congress many of them have stub- 
bornly refused to yield to the demands of the Senate, but now, when 
their party comes into power, they lose hope and yield without a con- 
test, and say We will take what we can get. If the fight has been kept 
up by them, as would appear by some of their utterances, that the com- 
panies might earn more land, only to be abandoned when th t such 
as they desire, then they ought never to have engaged in it. e ought 
to make the roads complete their lines over the mountains and deserts 
or forfeit the whole line for the failure to do so. t 


Is it right to let them take their own time in building, and to only © 


build whenand where it suits them, and thus take all the lands of any 
value and leave the people without either land of value or road where 
most needed? The Government expected and stipulated for continu- 
ous lines of road over which its mails and troops could be carried at 
reduced rates, over which the commerce of the country could be trans- 
ported across the continent. It has waited more than twenty years, 
and now we are told that a part of the country is too rough and poor 
to build over and that so much may be forfeited and the other is con- 
sidered as earned. 

I deny that any is earned until the line is completed. We have no 
power to make them build, but can and should retake the whole es- 
tate where they have not built. Nothing less will satisfy an outraged 
people whose lands have been withheld from them so long by such 
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high-handed methods. I hope the Democrats will look this propo- 
sition squarely in the face and meet it withadetermination that will not 
be misunderstood by the count: There is nothing in it excepta 
naked issue between the United States on the one hand and the de- 
faulting, grasping corporations on the other. 

There ure no settlers and purchasers behind whom the roads can 
longer take shelter and beg for mercy. Gentlemen of the majority, 
answer by your votes whether you are for the people's rights or the 
roads’. In the late Republican national platform you of the other side 
sought to take some credit for what has been done in the way of for- 
feitures. Your action here to-day will test the sincerity of that decla- 
ration. Let us have no evasion or dodging. The issue is joined, and 
if we can not win in this tribunal we will let the people know the 
reason why. If it be true that the Republican Senate and House as 
now organized will not pass a proper bill, let us then appeal to the 
country and elect a Congress that will. 

I hope now that as gentlemen understand the scope and effect of the 
amendment we propose they will consent to vote for it. [Applause.] 


Original-Package Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. NATHAN FRANK, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 19, 1890, 
On the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the regulations of commerce between the 
several States and with foreign countries in certain cases. 

Mr. FRANK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have listened to the discussion of the measure be- 
fore the House with great delight and with unfeigned interest, and I 
must declare my opposition to the unjust and hostile criticisms that 
have been directed against the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case so frequently referred to and out of which the supposed necessity 
for this legislation arises; and when I speak of the decision I mean 
not the rhetoric indulged in by the eminent Chief-Justice in deciding 
the case, but I refer to the decision on the record and on the admitted 
facts in that ease there were no controverted facts. There is not alaw- 
yer within the sound of my voice who will deny that the court decided 
this to be the law, that the power vested in Congress to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and the several States and with the Indian 
tribes is a power complete in itself and lodged exclusively by the Con- 
stitution in the national legislative body. 

And, further, that the power to pass laws in to internal com- 
merce, quarantine laws, and laws pertaining to the safety and welfare 
of society, originally necessarily belonging to and upon the adoption 
of the Constitution reserved by the States, except so far as has fallen 
within the scope of this power exclusively confided to Congress, belong 
to the class of powers pertaining to locality; but where the subject- 
matter requires a uniform system as between the States the power con- 
trolling it is vested exclusively in the General Government and can 
not be encroached upon by the States. Hence the court says: 


It is explained that where State laws alleged to be lations of commerce 
among the States have been sustained, they were laws which related to bridges 
or dams across streams, wholly within the State, or police or health laws, or to 
subjects of a kindred nature, not strictly of commercial regulation. But the 

tion of ngers or of merchandise from one State to another is in 
ite nature national, admitting of but one regulating power; and it was to 


inst the possibility ofcommercial embarrassments which would result if one 


e could —— Ag indirectly tax persons or property passing through it, 
or prohibit particu property from entrance into the State; that the power of 
regulating commerce among the States was conferred upon the y= 
ernment, 


And following this view the court remarks that this doctrine is now 
firmly established, and employs the following language: 

The doctrine now firmly established is, as stated by Mr. Justice Field, in Bow- 
man vs. Chicago, eto., Railway Company, 125 U. S., 507, “that where the subject 
upon which Congress can act under its commercial power is local in its nature 
ór sphere of operation, such as harbor pilotage, the improvement of harbors, 
the establishment of beacons and buoys to guide vessels in and out of port, the 
construction of bri over navigable rivers, the erection of wharves, piers, 
and docks, and the I mPa can be properly regulated only by special: ro- 
visions adapted to their localities, the State can act until Con; interferes 
aud supersedes its authority; but where the subject is national inits character, 
and admits and uires uniformity of regulation, affecting alike all the States, 
such as transportation between the States, including the importation of goods 
from one State into another, Congress can alone act upon it and e the 
needed regulations. The absence of any law of Congress on the subject is equiv- 
alent to its declaration that commerce in that matter shall be free. Thus the ab- 
sence of regulations as to interstate commerce with reference to any particular 
subject is taken as a declaration that the importation of that article into the 

shall be unrestricted. It is only after the importation is completed, and 

e property imported is mingled with and become a part of the prop- 
erty of the State, that its regulations can act upon it, except so far as may be 
necessary to insure safety in the disposition of the import until thus mingled.” 


It will thus be seen that there was no departure in the decision of the 
court, and I regard that decision not only as absolutely correct upon the 
record and as doing credit to the great jurist who decided the case, 


as well as those who i 
is one of the test ju 
prudence, 


ted in the decision of the majority, but it 
triumphs in the history of American juris- 

fit goes further in the blow it strikes at State rights in 
the application of the constitutional power under discussion, 


as has been asserted in this debate, it strikes a greater blow to the view 
frequently entertained, not only by the masses, but by people of more 
than average intelligence, that the supreme judicial tribunal is swayed 


in its opinions by its political bias, or the former party affiliations of 
the judges composing that great tribunal. 

This, then, being the state of the law as declared by the court, we 
are contronted by the question, how are we to relieve the States which 
have declared the sale and use of liquor as endangering the public 
health, publie morals, and the public safety of her citizens? We are 
told on this floor that this can be done by the invitation the Supreme 
Court has extended to this body in the language employed by the emi- 
nent Chief-Justice in the Leisey case to permit the States to regulate the 
traffic. Congressional permission, according to the interpretation given 
to this by gentlemen 2 in this debate, must be 
obtained and the State Legislatures have a duly authenticated power 
of attorney to do what is exclusively confided to usas a legislative 
body. Ido not believe the court intended to give any such advice or 
extend any such invitation. The case was not before the court for de- 
cision. Not a single case cited by the court gives any warrant for the 
use of this mage which will permit of the language being so con- 
strued. If the Senate bill now before this House had been enacted 
into law, upon which the Iowa ture had enacted its statutes and 
the Leisey case had been before the court on that state of the law and 
on the same facts, it would have presented such a cause for determina- 
tion, and I believe with a similar outcome upon argument of a similar 
strain, but reaching the same judicial conclusion. 

I repeat that I do not believe the court intended to give any such 
advice, There is no constitutional warrant for it. It might just as 
well with equal propriety declare that, with Congressional permission, 
a State might declare war, establish post-offices and post-roads, ete., be- 
cause it is notexpressly prohibited in the Constitution. I would call 
the attention of the gentlemen of this House to the fact that the Con- 
stitution makes provision for cases in which the power vested in Con- 

might be exercised by the States with the consent of Congress, 
ut these are specified. 

Article I, section 9, of the Constitution says: 

No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any im 
on imports or exports. * * © And all such laws shall 
vision and con of the Congress. 

Then, again, says the Constitution: 

No State shall, without the consent of Cong lay any duty of tonnage, 
ki troops, or ships of war in time of enter into any agreement or com- 
reed with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage ip war, unless act- 
ually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

But it is expressly declared that all the powers vested in Congress in 
section 8 of Article I, in which is found the commercial clause, must 
be carried into execution by laws which Congress must make. This 
body must not go headlong into this legislation, and heedlessly dele- 
gate, as is certainly the effect of the measures now before us for con- 
sideration, when the Constitution expressly provides, Article I, sec- 
tion 8: 

That Congress shall make all laws whichshall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United States, or fr any department or 
officer thereof, 

Now, I repeat, the Supreme Court expressly denies, in the case we 
have been so frequently referring to, the power in the States to legis- 
late on the subject under the Constitution. How, then, can Congress 
by any legislation vest the power in the States the right to exercise 
which is not by them? What the court must have intended 
as being understood to say is this: Congress has not exercised its con- 
stitutional power over this article of commerce liquor. You the State 
of Iowa) can not on account of the silence of Congress assume the power, 
because you have not got the power, as you have in some cases when 


„ does not act.“ 
en the court’s decision refers to the Congressional permission it 
means ‘‘ Congressional permission“ constitutionally exercised. When 
the court's decision refers to ihe absence of Congressional legislation, 
it means legislation by Congress under the Constitution. Iknowof but 
two ways that Congress can legislate in this apparent dilemma. A con- 
stitutional amendment may be provided for through Congressional ac- 
tion, by which the States might be empowered through their legisla- 
tive bodies to regulate this article of commerce after it has reached the 
territorial limits of the States, whether in the hands of the importer 
or not, would be one way. Then there would be Congressional legis- 
lation or ‘‘Congressional permission.” Another method is such as has 
been adopted in to the importation of liquor from foreign na- 
tions defining what should be a commercial, original package, as it has 
been called, and thus determine, by legislation, what should be an 
original in the commerce of liquor among the States.“ 

he practices indulged in, according to newspaper accounts and an- 
imadverted upon by distinguished speakers on this floor in this debate 
of the sale ot original packages in such diminished quantities in the 
States of Iowa and Kansas as to annul their prohibitory law, are fraud- 


or duties 
be subject to the re- 
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ulent invasions of the principle announced by the Supreme Court,and 
will be speedily disposed of whenever brought before the bar of any 
court of justice inferior, superior, or supreme, Shall we proceed to 
legislate upon one of the most important subjects of the century, after 
consideration of a bill for less than forty-eight hours in the manner 
proposed by the majority of the Judiciary Committee, and surrender 
the exercise of this power under the Constitution to the tures 
of the several States when the very purpose of the creation of the Union 
was the system of commercial regulations secured by this powerin the 
Constitution? TheSenate bill isa vicious, ill-advised piece of legislation. 
The substitute reported to this House by the majority of the committee 
in some respects is worse by far. I appeal to this House to joinin the 
adoption of a motion to recommit the whole subject to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


Original-Package Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. MOSES D. STIVERS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 19, 1890, 
On the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the regulations of commerce between 
the several States and with foreign countries in certain cases. 

Mr. STIVERS said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: Since I haye been a member of this body I have 
thus far refrained from participating in the discussion of any of the 
many important measures that have come before it for consideration. 
I desire to take alittle of its time now to briefly give expression to the 
views I entertain relative to the question that is at present en 
the attention of this House. In stating the conclusions to which [have 


come and the vote that I propose to give, I have not the presumption |. 


to believe that I can throw any additional light upon the subject or 
add anything tothe weight of the elaborate and exhaustive ents 
that have been presented by those who have preceded me. I believe, 
however, in what I shall say that I will reflect the sentiments and in 
my vote that I will carry out the almost unanimous desire of the con- 
pot Moen that I have the honor to represent upon this floor, 

I leave it to the acute, able, and eminent lawyers who make up so 
large a part of this body to deal with the strictly legal aspects of the 

uestion before us, and to split hairs over the power of the Federal 
88 to take such measures as will counteract the admitted abuses 
and evils growing out of the action of a co-ordinate branch of our Gov- 
ernment. From my cg Bae I can not see how we can avoid exer- 
cising the power that I believe we 

The emergency that confronts us is this: The Supreme Court of the 
United States has recently decided that under our Constitution the 
citizens of a foreign country or of any State may, under the provisions 
of our existing interstate-commerce law, take property that is the sub- 
ject of commerce into any other State of this Union and there sell it 
without liability to taxation, without license, and without being sub- 
ject wer restrictions of any State enactment in which it is so taken 
and sold. 

Under this decision intoxicating liquors may be taken into any State 
in the original packages, and those who sell it by original package are 
not bound to pay for a license; and any quantity, however small, may 
constitute an original package. The honorable gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Perkins] has just given us an ocular demonstration of the size 
and kind of packages that are used, and some hint of the extent to 
which this traffic has speedily grown under the cover and protection 
of this remarkable decision of our Supreme Court. 

Now, I havea profound respect, and even reverence, for this the high- 
est tribunal in our land. It is to be presumed that the learned judges 
who compose this court were governed by the unavoidable construction 
to be put upon the strict letter of the law, and were actuated only by 
a sense of duty in arriving at the conclusion and in rendering the de- 
cision that has been followed by such serious consequences and which 
so menace the peace and welfare of the people of our country. There 
have been other decisions of that august tribunal in times past that 
have shocked the community and have met with no little opposition 
and, insome instances, the severe condemnation of the American people, 
notoriously the Dred Scott decision. 

But this promulgation is the law of the land, and as such must stand 
and be obeyed until it shall be reversed by the same court that has 
made it; and its disastrous effects must be endured until some legal 
remedy can be devised therefor. 

Happily in this instance the courtitself has suggested a way whereby 
we may avert the evil consequences that have so speedily been the out- 
come of their decision. It would have been deplorable indeed were it 
not so. And it is for us, in our sworn capacity as legislators and serv- 
ants of the people, to promptly meet the responsibility thus thrown 
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upon us, and, so far as in us lies, to act upon the suggestions of the 
court and devise and apply a remedy that will speedily put a stop to 
the shameful practices and evils that have grown out of this most un- 
fortunate, but, I assume, unavoidable legal decision, though its sound- 
ness is questioned by some of the best lawyers in this body. But this 
is neither here nor there, for it is understood that arehearing that was 
applied for has been denied by the court, and so their decision must 
stand, 

The remedy pointed out by the court, to which I have adverted, it 
is clearly within the power of Congress to provide. The court in its 
opinion uses this language: 

While by virtue of its jurisdiction over persons and property within its limits 
a State may 8 for the security of the lives, limbs, health, and comfort of 
oe and the tection of propery so situated, yet a subject-matter which 


as been confided exclusively e by the Constitution is not within the 
jurisdiction of the State, unless p! there by Congressional action. 


In accordance with this Congressional permission,“ as it is termed 
by the Chief · Justice, our duty is plain. Theemergency calls for prompt 
and decisive action. Perhaps we have already delayed too long. As 
I have listened to the Representatives from the great States of Iowa 
and Kansas who have so graphically depicted the demoralization that 
has so suddenly been caused in their respective communities; to the 
recital of the drunkenness, disorder, lawlessness, and crime that have 
come in upon them through the door opened by the promulgation of 
this decision, where sobriety and peace and order have hitherto 
been the rule, I could not longer hesitate, if I had ever felt any doubt 
before, as to my duty in the premises. 

In pleading for speedy relief they have but given voice to the senti- 
ments of their people, expressed in thunder tones. 

The temperance convention at Topeka, Kans., Wednesday, is said to 


have been the la body of the kind ever assembled in the State, 
and its ip may be judged from the fact that it gave hearty applauso 
to the following declarations made by the presiding officer in his open- 


ing address: 

We have petitioned, we have remonstrated, we have supplicated, but we shall 
not “ prostrate ourselves at the foot of the throne.” We ll demand in tones 
that can be heard from Topeka to Washington that an act of simple justice be 
done. Whatever the 


at the 
acting, the whole country will be th 

uestlon. All regulative measures will be abrogated and we will have a — of 
free whisk in 


abashed 
at the presence of an unbroken flask, a sealed 8 and a writ of habeas 
corpus. These may annoy us, but they can not defea' 
swerve us from our purpose. 
strong.” 

Mr. Speaker, this should not be a question of party polities. It is a 
great national question that has un ly been thrust upon us. 
In view of the scope of this decision and of its far-reaching conse- 
quences it seems to me that no man, whether he be ranked as a pro- 
hibitionist, a local optionist, a high license or a low license advo- 
cate, should hesitate a moment as to his duty. All, of whatever t- 
ical party, should join handsin providing a remedy for the g 
emergency. 

Whatever their views may be upon the question of the prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage, 
whatever may be the facts as to the success or failure of that policy where 
it has been tried, I think that but few can be found who are willing 
to give unlimited control to this traffic, which, unrestricted, is the source 
of so much degradation, misery, and crime. They are not to 
haye the saloons thrown open without restraint, without license, with- 
out control, upon Sundays and upon all days, for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks to minors, to drunkards, to any and to all who will buy 
them, as they may under this original-package decision. 

Without Congressional action what have already been established in 
the hitherto peaceful and law-abiding towns and villages and hamlets in 
Towa and Kansas—these so-called Supreme Court saloons—may spring 
up everywhere throughout our broad land, the police power of the State 
being powerless to prevent. 

I can not believe that the intelligent people of any district in our 
country can desire to see this condition of things spread or continue. 
Judging from the numerous petitions I have received from my own 
district urging prompt action upon this matter, I have no doubt as to 
how the best men ofall parties, ay, and the best women, too, for they havo 
been the most active in awakening public attention to it, feel—in- 
tensely feel—upon this subject, and how they would have me act. 
They would have me oe. such legislation as is in the interest of 
good morals; legislation for the protection of the fireside and the home 
against the unrestrained, the unlicensed, the unrestricted rum traffic. 

Other questions of public policy can be put aside for a time without 
great detriment to the community, but this remedial measure that is 
proposed and expected of us should not and can not be delayed with - 
safety. 

The Senate bill seems the more certain to meet the emergency. So 
believing, I shall give it my vote, and hope before another week shall 
have rolled away it will be the law of the land and gladden the hearts 
of the many who are wai and watching with so much solicitude 
our action here and the beneficent results they hope therefrom, 
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Silver. 


Its restoration to a perfect equality with gold, as to coinage, bullion, and cer- 
tificates, approved by the — of the people and demanded as a sound and 
enduring financial policy. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM H. HAT O, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 7, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R.5331) authorizing the is- 
sue of Treasury notes on deposit of silver bullion— 

Mr. HATCH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Forabout eighty years after this Republic was formed 
we had substantially a coinage act that placed gold and silver upon a 
perfect equality. In 1873, by an act that had never been discussed in 
either House of Congress and was unknown to the people of the United 
States, silverwasdemonetized. For about five years we had no silver 
co Until the act of 1878 no silver dollars were coined at the 
mints of the United States either by the Government or at the request 
of owners of silver bullion. 

Since 1878 we have been struggling along under an act of Congress 
that provides in substance that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause to be coined not less than two millions nor more than four mill- 
ions of silver dollars a month. As stated by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois Mr. Payson] no Secretary of the Treasury since thatact took effect 
has ever availed himself of its provisions in the interest of the people of 
the United States. I reiterate and indorse every single sentiment ut- 
tered by the gentleman from Illinois upon that subject. No Secretary of 
the Treasury, Republican or Democrat, has ever executed that law in 
the interest of the people. It has been uniformly executed in the in- 
terest of Wall street and the money-changers, the representatives of 
that little band Christ scourged out of the Temple eighteen hundred 


years ago. 

No single body of the people of the United States, no organization of 
the people, no political organization, or organization of the people out- 
side the political bodies has had any influence upon the Congress of the 
United States or upon the Secretary of the Treasury in inducing or in 
compelling the execution of that law in the interests of the people. I 
have witnessed more surprises in the last few weeks (legislative sur- 
prises) than I ever expected to see during my natural life. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] who sits before me and has won 
the reputation somewhere of being in some way Napoleonic is Napo- 
leonic in strategy. 

Asa member of the Committee on Rules, with the Speaker of this 
House, they can come nearer fixing up a rule to gag the consciences 
and the votes of members of both sides of this House and compel the 
representatives of the people to vote as they please than any set of gen- 
tlemen I ever saw in power in the Congress of the United States 
before. And the gentleman is wonderful in strategy by always taking 
the floor just before the previous question is ordered to e one of 
those magnificent ad captandum speeches of his to try to pull the wool 
over the eyes of the people of the United States as well as to put the 

upon the votes and the consciences of members of this House. 
2 on the Democratic side.] 

Now, what is this bill? It is a bill that has simply been framed in 
caucus, and we, the representatives of sixty-five millions of people, are 
told that we shall vote upon this bill with three amendments coming 
from that side of the House or we shall not vote at all! Why, if you 
believe in a representative form of government, do you not give the 
people, through their representatives, an opportunity of voting upona 
fair and honest proposition to place silver upon a perfect equality with 
gold? Simply because yon know it would pass this House. That is 
the reason. 

Before the sun sets to-day upon the western side of this Capitol more 
representatives of the American people will violate their consciences 
and surrender their manhood to caucus dictation than ever before in 
one day in the House of Representatives. [Applause.] Gentlemen 
upon the other side of the House who, before their own people at home 
in the last campaign and upon the floor of this House, have declared 
themselves to be in favor of free and unlimited coinage of silver will 
walk with the shackles of their caucus upon them and vote as they are 
told to vote. 


Take your shackles off and let the representatives of the people sit- 
ting here to-day vote as they please, and you will see that re the 
sun goes down to-day silver will be restored to a perfect equality with 


gold in coinage, bullion, and certificates. You robbed it of its quality 
as a money metal, and the people, that is, two-thirds if not four-fifths 
of the people of the United States, have not only demanded, but they 
have declared that this restoration shall be made, and they are going 


to have it. You may delay it for a time, but you can not beat the 
proposition in the end. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MOKINLEY], like the gentleman 
from Maine, the Speaker of the House, when he took the chair, look- 
ing around for a precedent for his action, finds it necessary to go back 
to the most unfortunate mistake ever made by a great and noble Dem- 
ocrat. The gentleman from Ohio hides under the skirts of Mr. 
Cleveland’s silver letter. Well, thank God, Mr. Cleveland’s skirts 
are broad and big enough to hide the whole Republican party. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] You can hide under it, gentlemen, 
but you will be crawling out as if a freight train had run over you in 
1892. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

A MEMBER. He made a mistake. 

Mr. HATCH. Yes, he madea mistake. Iam no apologist for Mr. 
Cleveland’s position upon the silver question. Iam one of the Demo- 
crats then holding seats in this body who protested in writing against 
it, and agreat majority of the Representatives upon this sideof the House 
did the same thing. You are simply doing to-day, gentlemen, what 
has been done ever since the Bland act was passed. A little minority 
upon this side of the House, dwindling down, thank God, from year 
to year until you can almost eount them now upon the fingers of your 
two hands—a little minority upon this side of the House and a 
one upon the other side have controlled the destinies of the people 
upon the silver question, and you are afraid to let your side of the 
House vote to-day untrammeled by caucus dictation. 

But, just as certainly as this Government was formed and has stood for 
one hundred years, the people back of it know what they want. My 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. MuTcHLER], to whose 
courtesy, with that of the gentleman from New York [Mr. TRACEY), 
I am indebted for the floor, says that the petitions of the Knights of 
Labor are simply the result of the efforts of certain silver-tongued ora- 
tors. Ah, my friend, you never made a greater mistake in your life. 
If you think that organization does not know what it wants you are 
making a great mistake. If you think that the farmers’ organizations 
extending from the Canada border to the Gulf of Mexico, extending 
throughout the length and breadth of this land, the Alliance, the 
Grange, and the Wheel, do not understand this question and have not 
decreed that silver shall be restored to a perfect equality with gold, 
you are making the fatal mistake of your political life. 

Gentlemen, you may pull the wool over the eyes of the farmers of 
Ohio on the tariff question; you can multiply tariff arguments by 
neighborhoods and by divers interests, and thus bamboozle a few men 
in every locality, but you can not pull the wool over the eyes of the 
great masses of the people upon this silver question. [Applause.] 
They know that when silver was struck down in 1873 there came at 
once a decline in the average value of every product of the farm. They 
know that with the demonetization of silver came lower prices for corn, 
for wheat, for tobacco, beef, cattle, for hogs, for mules, for horses, for 
every product of the farm, They know that that decline has been 
steadily going on as the gold-bugs of Wall street, with their grip on 
the House of Representatives, have controlled this money question in 
the interest of the money-shavers and the money-kings. They have 
determined that that yoke shall be lifted, and, my word for it, the 
votes cast here to-day will change more seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives during this year than the votes cast upon any other measure 
that has been presented here in ten years. [Applause. ] 

Vote, if you please, gentlemen, but you will rue the day before the 
first Tuesday in November next. Thegentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUT- 
TERWORTH] the other day stated, in that magnificent speech of his, 
the counterpart of the one made to-day by the gentleman from Illinois 
5 PAYSON ]—they both talk magnificently, but they vote very badly 

laughter]—the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] said that 
the election last fall was a trimuph of Republican principles. He 
never made a greater mistake in his life. He did not make a greater 
mistake even when he spoke against the McKinley bill and then voted 
for it. [Laughter.] - 

It was no such thing. It wassimplya triumph of Republican meth- 
ods. It was a triumph of the method of “‘ frying the fat’’ out of the 
manufacturers and paying them back at the next session of Congress, 
and with the aid of the Administration—the most debasing and most 
demoralizing spectacle ever witnessed in this country, the counting 
out of Tilden not excepted. It was simply a triumph of Republican 
methods. Weare having a good many surprises and triumphs here 
lately. Either yesterday or the day before we had, for the first time, 
I believe, in our history, the d climax, the triumph of Massachu- 
setts culture upon the floor of this House. [Great laughter. ] 

We are having to-day the triumph of the Republican machine as it 
has never been run before, with a man at the head of it with more 
brains, more nerve, and, in my judgment, more recklessness than any 
man whoever before controlled it. [Applause on the Democratic side, | 
He has put the clamps upon even the majority of the gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, and they dare not murmur. They get up with 
an apology on their lips and say, I am in favor of the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver; but, my christian brethren, this is not the 
time to enforce it.“ [Laughter and applause. ] 

Oh, no; you are like the drunkard who was in favor of prohibition 
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and against its enforcement. If you will allow the gentlemen on the 
other side, without dictation from caucus or party rule, to vote hon- 
estly and manfully their sentiments to-day, we will roll up such a 
majority for the demands of the people upon this silver question that 
even the man you have put in the White House, and who is now, as some 
of you declare, dictating this policy, will not dare to veto the bill. 
We will carry it by such a majority that we could override the veto 
by a two-thirds vote in this House; and let him veto it if he dare. 
Here is one of the simplest propositions the people have ever pre- 
sented.to the American Congress: You have struck down this great 
money that our fathers handed down to us as part of a policy under 
which we lived for eighty years. You struck it down adroitly; ay, it 
was a crime, a legislative crime, when yon enacted it. We have gotten 
back a little under the Bland bill of 1878. Now, go back, Representa- 
tives,’’ say the people, ‘‘and simply put silver upon a perfect equality 
with gold wherever the coinage laws refer to the two metals. You 
have fixed the standard; add two little words, and silver,’ so that the 


provisions of law will refer uniformly to ‘gold and silver.“ [Loud 
applause. ] 
Here the hammer 22 0 
I thank the gentleman from New York [Mr. TRACEY] for the court- 


esy of yielding me a portion ot his time. 

I avail myself of the general order of the House on this bill, and 
print as an appendix to my remarks certain brief tables for the infor- 
mation of those who have not recently reviewed them, and in proof of 
my assertion that the gradual and steady decline in the average value 
of farm products has followed with relentless certainty the demoneti- 
zation of silver and the selfish and merciless warfare upon this time- 
honored metal as money, cruelly and persistently waged by the money 
power of the world. 


APPENDIX. 
FALL OF PRICES. 


The following table gives the annual average gold prices of staple articles in 
the New York market for the years named, as given by the Bureau of Statistics: 


Articles, 1851, 1873. 1878. 1885. 1889. 
$1.12 | $0.91 
4.70 3.25 
82 80 
x 3.82 
107. 
24.23 | 20.63 
11.61 X 


Mr. Sauerbeck, whose tables are accepted by the Statistical Society of London 
as authority, taking 100 as his index number to indicate the general range of 
prices from 1867 to 1887, finds that in 1873 the index rose to 111, and in 1878 fell 
to 83; then it rose to 88; then fel) again to 76 in 1884, and to 67 in 1888. 
According to Mr. Sauerbeck, prices for 1888 are lower than for one hundred 
years and English wheat, as Mr. Frewen points out, is 47 per cent. below the 


average, and lower than since 1761, 

The commercial value of silver in the appended table is taken from the report 
of the Director of the Mint, dropping fractions of cents. The price of the com - 
modities, all save cotton, are the average wholesale prices in Chicago as given 
in the New Year's edition of the Chicago Tribune; the prices of cotton were 
prepared by the commercial editor of the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


— 
2 f 25 
1 ý ; 27 83 S533 . 
g allij x 32 $3 83 3 
8 2 8 a 38 3 5 = 
Slalsé| & 41 [8 Gi 
Cie. Cts.) Cts. Cts. | Cts, 

Sl. os: 65 28 14 618.25 642.00 80. 50 | 13} | 133” | 1.27 
1 % 28 | 155 | 20.25 | 40.00 | 9.50 | Yop | 13° | 1.24 
1.08 | 444 | 26 | 13} | 18.75 | 26.00 7.75 12 1.15 
1.20 | 443 2 | 114 1.62 20.50 6.6 5 1 1.20 
‘| lost | 37} 20 71 8.81 | 21.50 | 6.5 8 1.17 
‘99° 25, |28 12 | 9.75 30.006.621 11% 12 1.12 
1.05} | 374 2 12 14.5 35.00 8.50 10% 12 1.14 
1.14% 4% | 30 11 14.50 | 30,00 | 7.75 10% | 115 1.13 
1.1 | 674 | 33 11 19.7 | 28.00 | 7.25 | 9} | 108 1.13 
1.01 | 584 | 30 |13 | 15.12} 24.50 | 7.00 | 93 10% | 1.11 
8 |514 20 9 | 17:50 21.00 6.75 9% | 10% | 1.06 
"832 | 42} |16| 74| 10.50 29.0740 5.50 | 8% | 9% 1.00 
‘753 |37 15 si| 9.90} 18.65 6.00 7| 9° 97 
“755 | 393 | % 40% 7.00] 9} | 108 | 297 
887 | 46} 21 9 14.07 20.00 6.00 s% 10 881 
‘e 31 18 83 11.021 18.00 5.15 898 |... 


In will be seen that from 1873 to 1888 the fall almost exactly corresponded 
with the fall of silver except in two y: after silver was partially restored to 
favor by legislation, and when the crops in Europe were almost a failure. 


Federal Election Law. 


REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MASON. 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 1, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and sup- 
plement the election laws of the United States, ete,— 

Mr. MASON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For years we have been told publicly and privately 
that the negro vote has been suppressed in the South, and as mach as 
two years ago a Senator of the United States confessed the same and 
asked us what we were going to do about it. The bill under discussion 
to-day is our answer to the gentleman who asked the question. 

I desire particularly to respond to the constitutional argument made 
by thegentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. He said, in substance, 
that when a law of Congress impinges upon the right of the State to 
govern its own affairs, then that law of 88 must fall. The Re- 
publican party not only disagrees with him as to his statement of fact, 
but his statement of law as well. 

A Representative in Congress is not a State officer; true, he has been 
elected by the people of a part of the State, but his office isa national 
one. His vote in Congress affects my district as well as it does his 
own. The law which he is able to help write on the statute-book is 
as binding upon my constituents, upon my family, and upon me as itis 
upon him. I have as much right to know that the gentleman trom Vir- 
ginia or South Carolina is honestly elected as I have to know that a 
gentleman from my own State is honestly elected; and therefore from 
this Republican standroint—that Congressional office is a national 
one—the whole argument based upon the statement that this bill in- 
terferes with State rights must fall to the ground, 

The gentleman also took, and many of the others have taken, the 
position that the Government could have nothing to do with the elec- 
tion of members of Congress unless the States fail to provide for an 
election. For the sake of the argument I will admit the correctness of 
this position, and my answer is that the State must prescribe time, 
place, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives which will give to each elector his constitutional right to vote and 
to have that vote counted, and when the State does not do so it has 
failed to make a constitutional appointment for election, and it would 
then not only be the right but the duty of the Government to prescribe 
the time, place, and manner of holding elections. This thought was 
evidently in the minds of the framers of the Constitution, for by section 
4 they say: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Repro- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof, but the 
Congress may, at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, 

So, then, it is not the law of Congress that must fall, but when any 
law of any State Legislature impinges upon the constitutional right of 
any citizen, regardless of color or condition, to enjoy his constitutional 
right of suffrage, then the Jaw of Congress will intervene and the law 
of the State must fall. While we have a constitutional right to 
regulate the time, place, and manner of every Congressional election 
in the United States, I do not believe that power should be exercised 
except in the cases anticipated by the fathers who framed the Consti- 
tution, namely, where certain States or districts would fail to provide 
for an honest and fair election. 

A State which provides an election for a member of Congress in 
which two-thirds of the electors are disfranchised does not provide an 
election contemplated by the Constitution. 

The learned gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] quotes the fol- 
lowing from the Constitution: 


The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States, and the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature ; 


And on that bases the statement, The power to pass upon the quali- 
fication of a voter to vote is a power that the Constitution gives to the 
“tates and can not be wrested from them.“ This statement was loudly 
applauded on his side of the House, but a brief analysis of his state- 

ment will show its weakness. Suppose the State should place a prop- 
erty or educational qualification not required by or in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, could Congress ‘‘ wrest the power” 
from the State? Suppose the State of South Carolina should put into 
its State law that no negro could vote for a member of Congress. 
Could Congress pass a constitutional law which would protect a citi- 
zen of the United States in his right to vote? Or will my colleague 
still claim that the “ power can not be wrested from the States. 

This argument may be good for ‘‘ home consumption in Virginia, 
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but will not do here, Why, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman is correct, 

then that part of the Constitution quoted by me which gives Congress 

bg 2 to make regulations for Congressional elections is mean- 
less and may as well be stricken from the Constitution. 

t, to proceed further with the clever but technical argument of the 
gentleman, he says, in order to prove that Congress has no power to 
regulate Congressional elections, that the three following clauses should 
be considered 

First. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sena- 
= and eee be shall be preseribed by the State Legislatures, 


8 00 But the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations; and 

Third. The eighteenth elause of the same article, which provides that 
Congress shall have power “to make Jaws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers.“ 

Where does the gentleman get his comfort here? 

First. The States must. 

Second. The Congress may. 

Third. TheC is given power to make all laws necessary to ex- 
ecute the power. And yet the gentleman insists that the sole power 
rests with the States to do that thing; but the gentleman says: 

Does this mean to give the States e in the first part of the section 
and take it away in second, without e or reason; does it mean to play 
with the States as we used to when chudren, “Indian gift, give with one band 
and take away with the other? 

To which I answer, yes, it does give the power to the State to use 
that power unless Congress sees fit to assume its constitutional power 
and make regulations as to the election of its own members. 

There would be no disposition to take away from our children,“ 
the States, that power if the children“ had common honesty enough 
to use that power as was anticipated and hoped for by the framers of 
our Constitution. He says that the power of Congress is limited, and 
that while Congress has the power to prescribe time, place, and man- 
ner of holding elections that power is contingent, and conditional only 
when, first, the States refuse to provide the necessary machinery, etc., 
and, second, where they are unable to do so by reason of rebellion,” 
etc., I deny that this is the law. The States never had the right to 
make a law regulating the election of a member of Co: that was 
not from the moment of its adoption subject to being altered by Con- 


The power of Congress to “alter any State law governing elections 
of members of Congress is neither permissive nor ‘‘contingent,’’ as 
is suggested by the gentleman from Virginia, but is “‘original” and 
„primary.“ It was adopted as a part of the same section which com- 
mands the State to do ite If the States attempt todo it Congress may 
“alter” what they do; if the States fail to do it Congress may make 
the laws necessary to carry on the election. 

The gentleman quotes liberally from resolutions by different States 
while adopting the Constitution, yet not a single quotation is in con- 
flict with our theory; but, if they had been, the instrument itself, the 
Constitution, contains the final and complete agreement of the States, 
On this platform the minds of the States met and united, and I 
care not what the arguments or suggestions of New Hampshire or 
South may or may not have been, it is sufficient for me to turn 
to the grand old instrument itself, which has stood the hammering of 
democracy for years, and read in simple language— 


The Co may at any time by law make or alter the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives. 

The bill before the House does not propose to have supervisors of 
elections unless at least one hundred citizens petition for such supervision, 
and the germ of the whole bill lies in this fact, that under and by virtue 
of its terms both political parties will be represented at the polls, which has 
not been the case for years in many districts of the South. 

In the State of Illinois, when the election methods became doubtful 
and dangerous, the leading Democratic clubs and the leading Repub- 
lican clubs appointed committees to prepare election laws which would 
giv e both parties representation as judges and clerks at the ballot- 

xes, This law was passed as a non-partisan measure, and I give it 
as my honest opinion that when any man refuses to the opposite party 
the right to be present and see the votes cast and counted he does it 
— the sole and only purpose of stealing the election and cheating the 

ectors, 

I have not time to quote many of the cases that have been brought 
to my attention within the last few years. I remember particularly 
the case in the Seventh district of South Carolina. Not a single Re- 
publican judge was allowed to sit; not a single Republican clerk was 
allowed to be nt when the votes were cast and counted; and if 
this bill before the House to-day provided that all judges, clerks, and 
supervisors should be Republicans I would vote against the bill. It 
simply, however, provides that both parties shall be represented, as 
they are in Illinois to-day; and, until that becomes the law of the 
South and until every citizen ean enjoy his constitutional right of snf- 
frage, the boasted growth of the glorious South will be but a dream, 
a castle built in the air, some day to fall in ruins about your heads. 

No man on the other side of the Chamber has yet risen in his place 


and said that this law will prevent legal electors from having their votes 


honestly and fearlessly cast and counted. I say I have heard no man 
on the other side of the Chamber announce as his opinion that under 
this law no man who casts his vote freely and independently will be de- 
barred from that right if this bill becomeslaw. But I started to say 
that in many districts of the South both Jarta were not allowed re; 
resentation at the polls. The governor of South Carolina was besought 
six years ago to give one Republican judgein each ct in the Sev- 
enth district in South Carolina representation; even refused to 
answer the request. Tour years ago he was again asked by a commit- 
tee to appoint at least one Republican commissioner of election in each 
county, and through them one Republican manager at each of the 
voting precincts for the electors and Congressmen throughout the State. 
This was denied by the governor of South Carolina. this bill be- 
comes a law the governor of South Carolina will not debar the Repub- 
licans of that State from having at least one friend in each of the pre- 
cincts to see that the votes are fairly cast and honestly counted as cast. 
It seems like a waste of time to put in the RECORD here the proofs 
of the dishonest elections in many of these Southern districts. This 
same governor of South Carolina stated in his inaugural address, in 
substance, that the negro should not be allowed to vote or to have any- 
thing to do with the management of the affairs of that State. Hesaid 


in a part of his address: 
Never in shall any other than the Anglo-Saxon rule in this fair, beloved, 
and beau Southland of ours. 


The Constitution of the United States says that the black man shall 
enjoy his 75 of suffrage; the governor of South Carolina says he shall 
not. ill before the House says that the Constitution shall 
vail and that the political dogmas of the governor of South Caro 
must fall. 

No better or stronger proof of the suppression of the Republican vote 
in the South can be offered than has already been demonstrated by 
several of my colleagues upon this side of the Chamber. Take, for in- 
stance, the State of South Carolina with five delegates in Congress. The 
total number of votes received by those five gentlemen is 51,000 in 
round numbers, while the Representatives from the first five districts 
of Illinois sit here with more than 204,000 legal electors back of on 
I appeal to your sense of honesty if this is fair. Is there any 
thet South Carolina statesman that should give him a right to a seat in 
this Congress with an average of 10,000 votes back of him, while we 
of Illinois must have an average of 40,000. When the census returns 
were made the citizens of South Carolina were there, but when the 
election returns were made they could not be found. We have for 
years said to you that you ought not to count the negro as a basis of 
representation unless you allowed him to vote, but you have not heeded 
us, and now we say to you, by this bill—inasmuch as you are deter- 
mined to use those citizens as a basis of representation to increase your 
representation in Congress, and to this we do not object—we say to 
you by this bill, You have counted them as voters; we are deter- 
mined they shall vote. 

Another curious fact Icall your attention to is illustrated in nearly 
all Southern elections. While the first five districts in Illinois cast 
nearly an equal number of Democratic and Republican votes, in the 
five districts of South Carolina less than 3,000 Republican votes were 
cast. Why, one of your best Democratic papers in South Carolina said, 
editorially, in speaking of your elections: 

We have carried this sort of thing as far as it can possibly go, and the result is 
we are fast getting to be a set of rascals, if we are not there already, 

Compare the Congressional vote of Georgia and Wisconsin, and on 
general average you will find, as illustrated by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. HAUGEN], that one gentleman in Georgia has as much 
voice in determining the great questions that agitate the public mind 
as eleven men have in the State which he represents, and in some of 
the districts of Georgia one gentleman has as much political strength as 
twenty-two gentlemen have in some of the districts of Wisconsin. 
ang again I appeal to you—to your sense of justice and honor—is this 

9 


What, then, are the real objections to the bill? The gentleman from 
Virginia and some of the others have explained that the expense of 
carrying out the provisions of this bill are too large. If there is a 
shadow of doubt as to the honesty of elections in this country and the 
enactment of this law would remove any of that shadow, then I am for 
this bill if it takes ten times $7,000,000, as has been figured out by the 
gentleman from Virginia. His however, are not fair, because 
they are based upon the theory that this election machinery will be put 
in operation in all of the Congressional districts, whereas the chances are 
that it will not be placed in operation in 25 per cent. of the Congres- 
sional districts in this country. But Ihave no patience with any gen- 
tleman who will discuss the expense attending the adoption of a meas- 
ure which is intended to give to every citizen the rights guarantied 
him by the Constitution. The greatest and best evidence of real wealth 
is not the money in the vaults; but the standard of citizenship, and if 
it takes every dollar in the Treasury to make a man, let the money go 
and let us have that man. 

To my mind, the weakest argument made against this bill—it has 
been made by every gentleman on the other side of the Chamber— 
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namely, that Federal officers, who are to be divided equally among the | tothe court-house. This is the most convenient and is the favorite plan of re- 
ties, will cheat and rob the people oftheir t to an honest ballot, fusing the majority a chance to vote in many of these Southern districts. - 
and the gentleman from South Carolina, as well as many of his col- | I have already quoted from the evidence in the case of the Seventh 
leagues, in arguing this branch of the case cry out against it by inti- | district of South Carolina, Smalls rs, Elliott, and I now call attention 
mating that it would re-establish the Pgs assanti governments, say- | toa very few of the dishonest practices in that district, the case be- 
ing that it would re-establish that system o ee ea | that went under | ing Miller vs. Elliott. The shape of the district and its formation in 
the form of civil government. Examine the and see whether that | violation of the United States law has become thoroughly well known 
charge is well founded or is a mere pretense. Section 4 of the bill pro- | to most of the intelligent people of this country, and notwithstand- 
vides that— ing one or two Democratic pa; are honest enough to protest in the 
The supervisor must be a male citizen of the United States of character, | language which I quoted, yet it seems that Mr. Elliott’s friends have 
a resident and qualified voter in the State, county, or parish, or in the Congres- | been able to manipulate the district again in such a way as to secure 
sional district in which he is to discharge his duties. a certificate. 
Does this look like sending Northern men down there to run South- | There are of male citizens over twenty-one years of age in this district 
ern elections? Or, as the gentleman from Massachusetts puts it, when | 7,695 whites and 32,893 colored, being 25,000 more colored than white, 
trying to make an excuse for fighting the bill, . and, as stated by the Democratic paper above quoted, it was laid out b 
Itis not the elections that are troubling us, it is the inequalities of office-holders | the Democratic party, intending to surrender it to the negroes of Sou 
who are sent South to oppress the people. Carolina. Task any gentleman upon the floor of this House or elsewhere 
Does it look like sending men South to oppress the people when the | to read the many different plans adopted by the Democrats of the 
bill provides they shall be appointed in the district in which they | Seventh district of South Carolina to place the gentleman from South 
reside, and in the same section provides that only two out of three | Carolina in the seat which he has been occupying for three years, and 
shall be of one political party, and that but two men shall do duty | to which he was never elected by a majority of the people of his dis- 
or to the election, and that those two shall not be of the same polit- | trict. °, 
ical party? Does not this bill give to the Republicans and Democrats | Systematic cheating in the matter of registration was indulged in; 
of the South exactly the same thing which the Republicans of South | ballots for Miller, the Republican, which were found in the wrong box 
Carolina have prayed for for years in that State? and is it not a mere, | were not counted for him, and the boxes were changed from time to 
shallow pretense when the gentleman from South Carolina says we | time to confuse the illiterate voters, and when an attempt was made to 
are sending men South to manage Southern elections when we propose | show them which boxes were the Presidential boxes and which the 
to appoint Republicans and Democrats of equal numbers to do those | Congressional boxes the managers of the election objected to it. (See 
duties who are bona fide residents in the places in which their duties | evidence, pages 8, 13, 15, 21, 24, and others.) Asa rule, only Demo- 
are to be performed ? crats and no Republicans were allowed as managers of elections, (See 
Upon the question of the necessity of this or a similar bill to secure | evidence of L. R. Davis, page 24.) 
in the Southern districts a fair ballot and an honest count I desire to] I call attention to the evidence of Robert Wilson, Democratic man- 
call attention to a few of the cases pending in this Congress. In the | ager (page 347 of the record): 
Second district of Mississippi, in the case of Chalmers vs. Morgan, a | Q. By whom was the position of the boxes changed ? 
Mr. Van Buren (attorney for the Democrat), who testifies in the case, | A. In some cases by myself and in some by Mr. W. A, Cooper, one of tho 
in answer as to which he thought preferable, the triumph of Repub- S Why wae thé polion of the boxes 4 8 
licanism or the suppression, or partial suppression, of negro suffrage, an- A. They were changed to carry out the spirit of the law and test the intelli- 
swered in part as follows (see record, page 837): gence of the voter. The voters were being directed by a man who had climbed 
up a tree so that he could see the position of the boxes over the barricade; the 
I think that anything like wholesale ballot-box stuffing or frand in elections | voters were coming in with their tickets and hands held upright, one in one 
is almost, if not quite, as greatly to be deplored as Republican rule would be. | hand and one in another, and whenever the boxes were changed the man up 
I quote this simply to show the moral and political sentiment which | the tree would halloo out.“ Mind dare!” “Change dem tickets!” 
seems to prevail in the Second district of Mississippi. Here is a picture worthy of consideration. Here are the Democratic 
A further examination of the record shows from the evidence of J. | judges shifting the boxes to confuse the illiterate negro, who has as 
E. Drake (page 445) that twenty or thirty shots were fired into the | much right to vote under the law and Constitution as the judges them- 
voters when they were attempting to vote. I believe that if the elec- | selves. When the law requires that an inclosure shall be railed off or 
tion had been under the control of United States officers that firing | otherwise provided, they put up a barricade, and one negro who is 
would not have occurred. A. A. Montgomery, also residing in Ox- | anxious to help his fellow-citizens to get their votes cast and counted 
ford, says (page 593) and testifies that on the evening before the elec- | is obliged to climb a tree and tell them when and how to change their 
tion a cannon was stationed on South street, some distance south of the | vote from one hand to another in order to have it deposited in the 
court-house, and where the ballot-boxes were located, and fired re- | right box. 
tedly thé night before the election, and early in the morning the Suppose we should apply this test of intelligence and ability to read 
ng was heard and at frequent intervals until late in the day. The to the hundred thousand majority of Tammany in New York City. 
committee also finds other irregularities in that district, as follows: They tell us the negro is not intelligent, but still insist that the man 
The constitution of partisan election boards having no members other than | who has come to this country freely and voluntarily to better his con- 
mocrats. 


. . da to represent the dition, who can neither read nor write our language and who knows 


2 no rule of law except the order and edicts of Tammany, can go to the 
sep ape Wen, reason of ignorance and illiteracy, were not * competent pallot-box as he does in New York and have some friend instract him 


Ex 1 5 of e eee from the polling: places and from the | as to how to fix his ballot, in other words, to help the illiterate to cast 
e Un ates supervisors. 8 z 
Nee the registration-list of duly qualified and registered | his vote for Tammany in New York, but for the poor colored man, who 


voters, and the refusal to permit them to vote. came to this country through no wish of his own, he shall not have 
The stealing of ballot-boxes. the right to have any assistance as to what box his vote shall be cast in. 
This, probably, would not have occurred if there had been United | I am not discussing the question as to whether or not there should 
States officers there with the authority of the Government back of | be an educational qualification; I am simply stating that under the 
them, representing both parties, to see fair play. Constitution and laws of this country there is no educational quali- 
At Taylor’s box, in Tate County, in this same district (see record, | fication, and the ignorant men in South Carolina should have the same 
191), alamp was blown outand the box stolen and never returned. | right as the ignorant men have in New York, many of whom vote at 
This, probably, would not have occurred if both parties had been rep- | the dictates of Boss Tammany’ and know nothing of the history of 
resented at the box by United States officers. At Stewart’s box, in De | the country or of the institutions of this Government. 
Soto County (see record, page 382), one of the Democratic judges testi- Ballot-box-stuffing was indulged in again in this district, as will be 
fied that the box was left ‘‘sitting on the table in the room in which | seen by the evidence of different witnesses at pages 294, 295, and 296. 
he slept, and that during the night he saw some one in the room, and | But I do not care to discuss the Seventh district of South Carolina any 
the alarm was given and he got up and struck a light to see who it was | further. This district and the conduct of the elections there have be- 
or what it was, and found the ot-box gone. If both parties were | come a stench in the nostrils of the American people, and it is no won- 
represented by legally authorized officers of the Government when that | der that a leading Democratic paper would say, ‘‘ We are fast becom- 
vote was cast and counted there would have been no excuse for this | ing a set of rascals, if we have not already got there.“ 
robbery and the robbery could not have taken place. I call the attention of the House and the country to one more case, 
All I ask of any fair-minded man is to read the different plans | the evidence of a Democratic police officer in the Seventh district of 
adopted, and more particularly the one whereby the polls were closed | Mississippi, in the case of Kernaghan vs. Hooker. This witness testified 
in Republican precincts and votes were not taken at all. Almost every | as follows: 
one, if not all, of the cases contested in this Congress shows that that | Int. State your name, age, residence, and occupation. 
tice has obtained. In these several districts, some ten or fifteen 9 KE Cain; twenty-three years; Jackson, Miss. ; am on the police force of 
number, the plan is, from the language of Dr. Lyle (record, page 187): Tut. ‘If you were present at a Democratic meeting held in the capitol on the 
For the last ten years it has been the custom at the Earlv Grove box to open | night of the 5th of November, 1888, being the night before the election, state 
the polls when the chances indicated a Democratic majority or the majority | what arrangements or agreements were made there, or after said meeting, by 
been counted for that party, and if the indications pointed to a majority | the parties there assembled, in regard to the firing of cannon, and how the same 


being against the Democratic pany; not to open the polls, or, if open and | were afterward carried out. 
counted and the majority found to be anti-Democratic, not to send the box up A. It was proposed thet we were to fire the cannon early next morning, 
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and some of the boys pro; 
night. They fired it out there perhaps a dozen times or more; stop; in some 
places and fired it in front of the houses. They stopped once in front of the 
colored hall, where they were holding some sort of a meeting, and the reason 
they did not fire it there was that it was in front of a house where a woman was 
about to die, and some one came out and us not to shoot. We went to 
West Jackson then and stopped in front of the lunch-stand and then came back 
to the capitol, 

Int. Were there many or few people went with the cannon, and how did they 
act and what did they do and say? 

A. There were about twelve or fifteen went with it. Some made the re- 
mark that it would be a good thing to carry it out there to bluff the negroes 
and keep them away from the polls. 

Int. Were they noisy or quiet in their travels with the cannon? 

A. They were very noisy. 

Int. If they used any threatening language while passing through the colored 
neighborhood, state what it was. 

A. Some said, ‘* You damned black —— — ——. you wouldn't come to the 
door to see what this cannon was being fired for if you knew the effect they 
were trying to have on you,” and You had better not come to the polls.“ 

Int. If you know of any act of intimidation or violence committed in Jack- 
son on that night. state the same fully. 

A. That night, I suppose it was about 11 or 12 o'clock, after the meeting ad- 
journed, I was in company with some gentlemen, Mr. Walt. Hendricks was one 
ofthem, Mr. Horace Perry was another, and walkingon the V. and M. Railroad 
towards West Jackson. There is a house near the railroad belongs to Mrs. Spen- 
gler. There were some men there bursting in the door aud cursing the ni; rS, 
telling them the damned —— — had better keep away from the polls; if they 
didn't that every one of them would be killed, or language to that effect. They 
had some straps beating on the side of the house and said they wanted one of 
them out of that, Said they wanted Thornton Reynolds out of there. Themen 
had handkerchiefs over their faces; they were masked. Some of them from the 
inside answered that the nigger” was not in there. Then they commenced to 
burst in the window-lights, r that they commenced a shooting. About twenty 
shots we e fired into the house—at least that. The crowd dispersed after that. 
We started on towards West Jackson, and heard several shots in different por- 
tions of thetown. We then changed our minds—not to goto West Jackson— 
and came back up town. 

Int. Of what ward are you a voter? 

A. Of the South ward. 

X Int. Describe the route taken by the crowd, the points at which the cannon 
was fired, state the exact number of times it was fired, and give the names of 
the parties who made use of the oaths you speak of in your answer to direct 
argar A 5. 

A. From the capitol to West street, then north to Hamilton's avenue, then 
west to Farish street, then south to Capitol street, and then to the lunch-house 
at the depot, where I left them. That was the route. The cannon was fired 
first in front of the Clarion office, next at Sproule’s shop, next at the corner of 
West and Capitol streets, next near Judge Campbell's, then at the corner of 
Hamilton's avenue, then in front of Henry Hudson's (a colored man), then in 
front of another colored man’s house a little farther on, next at the corner 
of Farish street. We then moved on and halted in front of the Benevolent 
Iall, but didn't fire because of sickness in the neighborhood, as before stated ; 

red again on the bridge on Farish street, then at Farish's stable, where 
we stop) under a gas light and jarred it out, and lastly at the lunch-stand. 
Some one of the party with the cannon used the oaths I have referred to, but 
I don't know who it was, 

X Int. To whom were these epithets addressed, what man, and how far dis- 
tant was he from the party, and did R Soe see him at the time? 

A. I saw Henry Hudson; he was the only man; he was not over 25 or 30 feet 
from the ponr. 

X Int. Was Henry Hudson the only man you saw on the route? 

A. No, sir; I saw other men. 

X Int. Can you name any others? 


A I can not. 
X Int. What did He Hudson do when the ore was hurled at him? 
A. He didn’t do anything, but shut the door; I think his son came to the 


oor, 
X Int. Who wasthe captain commanding the squad in charge of the cannon ? 
A. I don’t know that we had any captain; we had a cannoneer; I think 
Fuller and Louis Fite—I am not tive about Fite—were the cannoneers. 

X Int. Did you make use of any of the oaths or epithets of which you speak 
in your nation-in-chief on that occasion? 
a A. 3 — 25 aga in with the crowd when they got to yelling and curs- 

Iex 

ng Int, Were any members of the party under the influence of liquor? 

A. Yes, sir; Joe i. 

X Int. Did Joe Rietti do most of the cursing and yelling? 

A. No, sir; not the most of it; he did his part, 

X Int. Give us the name, dimensions, carriage, and history of the cannon 
used on that occasion. e 

A, She is named Little Moses; size, a little over 2 feet long; bore about 
2} inches in diameter; rigged on the wheels of a plow; don’t know its 
history ; it is generally fired about election day, to let em know we are going 
to have a fair election and to announce meetings of the Democratic club. 

Int. Does he not hold some position under the Government there? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Int, In your progresi with the cannon, “Little Moses,” that night, did you 
go up into the North ward and fire the same before the doors of any Demo- 
rats 


? 

A. We did not. 

Int. Why didn’t you do so? 

A. We knew the cannon wouldn't have any effect on white men. 

Int. Did you go up there and do any cursing, swearing, and hallooing before 
the doors ofany white Democrats? 

A. We did not. 

Int. Why did you not? 

A. We did not think it was n 

Int. Did you then think it was necessary to go into the colored of the 
city and fire the cannon and curse and swear and halloo before the doors of the 
people there? 

A. I did, to keep them away from the polls. 

Pee a you know of any such plan or proposition on foot just before said 
election 

A. Mr. L. F. Chiles said that he and General William Henry had been talk- 
ing and said it would bea good idea to take Charlie Morgan down in theswamp 
and tie him to a tree until after the election, as he was a leader among the ne- 
groes, and put somebody to watch him. 

Int. Were any pro: tions made by him or any one else for you and your 
ae tocarry out this plan? 


Ves, sir. 
Int. Who made such propositions? 
A. Mr, L. F. Chiles. 
Int. What office, ifany, did Mr, Chiles hold at that time and now? 
A. He was a deputy sheriff and alderman of the city of Jackson, and holds 
both of those offices. 


to carry it out through “Nigger Town” that 


a 


Int. T6 what political y do you belong? 

A. I ama Democrat. ve always been, and have never voted anything but 
a Democratic ticket. 

And in another place he testifies as follows: 

Int. You have stated in your eross- examination that you are a policeman of 
the city of Jackson, and that while off pod the night ore the election you 
saw certain disorderly proceedings and did notinterfere. Was not the princi- 
pal reason of your non-interference at that time because of a genera! under- 
standing among Democratic city and county officials in this city and county 
that at and just before election time Democrats are privileged to commit almost 
soy acts they 223 no matter how outrageous or 8 which may tend 
to intimidate publican voters from the polls; was not the real reason 
why you did not interfere? 

A. Yes, it was, 

Int. Is it not a fact that the pa juries in this county never indict anybody 
for outrages committed at an f bars before election times? 

A. I never heard of them doing it. 

Int. Do ey. ever indict any one for frauds on the ballot-box ot this county? 

A. I never heard ofany. [ witness here expressed a desire to make a cor- 
rection in his answer to interrogatory 12, last above given, and proceeding said:] 
Ido not believe that every sort of outrage would be tolerated, but I believe that 
— far as intimidating niggers is concerned, that would be winked at by the of- 

cers. 


The remark that the cannon was fired to let the negroes know they 
were to have a fair election is regarded by the average Southern Demo- 
erat as a good joke; but appeal to any fair-minded member of this House, 
when he stops to consider that the poor, hard-working colored Repub- 
lican of Mississippi has as much right under the law and Constitution 
as we have, is it common honesty to resort to such brutality as is here 
shown by the evidence of this witness, who has testified unwillingly 
against his own party? 

No man dares stand up on this floor and say to the country that it is 
fair or that it has the first element of common honesty. The bill be- 
fore the House would have a 3 to stop this robbing, this 
bulldozing, and this brutality, yet I believe now that not a single 
member on the other side of the Chamber will vote for that bill. Iam 
willing to go to the country upon that issue. The Democrats as well 
as the Republicans in my district have always believed and now believe 
in a fair election, and I am willing to submit to them whether or not 
it is a fair bill. 

I feel that I must call attention to a few more cases of ballot-box- 
stealing done in the interest of some gentlemen who hold seats upon 
this floor. In the Second Congressional district of Florida—I will not 
quote from a Republican, but that there may be no question as to the 
interest of the party I will quote from some Democratic witnesses who 
were called in that case. Mr. Pond, who testifies on page 228 of the 
evidence, says— 

That he is a Democrat and acted as inspector at the Madison precinct No1; 
that, to the best of his knowledge, 615 votes were cast, and that the vote was 
not canvassed because the box was taken away from the inspectors. 

He says further: 


I was sitting with my back to the door, and the persons who took it got it be- 
fore I could see whether they were armed or not. They no authority from 
us to take it. Ido not know what became of the box. I think the inspectors 
had canvassed about 70 votes. [am the editor and publisher of the ison 
Recorder, and supported ROBERT BULLOCK, Democrat, for Congress. 


The same witness was recalled, at page 231, at his request, and tes- 
tified as follows: 


The ideas as conveyed, that I did not know whether the parties were armed 
or not—this was an inadvertent statement, as I saw the men when they filed 
out of the court-house. There might have n fifteen or twenty of the armed 
men who took the boxes. Iam certain they were armed and took it forcibly. 
I am still editor of the Madison Recorder, I do not remember whether in any 
issue of my paper I have said that the ballot-box had been forcibly taken away 
by armed men, 


And after examining the files of his paper, he testifies on the same 
page: 
An examination shows that I did not say anything in my paper about the 


taking of the ballut-boxes about which I have testified. I do not remember 
why I did not say anything about it. 


I now call attention to the evidence of W. H. Thomas, also a Demo- 
crat, who testified in regard to stealing those same boxes, His evidence 
is as follows: 

Q. Tuor in the polls from the opening to the closing? 

A. Yes, sir. 


8 r. 
fe wars you there when the ballots were counted from the box? 
. Iwas, 


Q. How many ballots were there cast at that poll? 
A. There were 615 votes cast, 

Q. Were these votes canvassed? 

A. No, sir; not all of them, 

Q. How many were canvassed ? 

A. Between 50 and 60. 

Q. Why were they not canvassed? 

A. The ballot-box was taken. 

Q. In what way was it taken? 

A. The box was forcibly taken by armed men, 
Q. How many armed men? 


— 5 udge it to have been between 9 and 10 at night, though I can’t tell the 
ex: our. 

Q. At what time did the poll close? 

A. At sundown. 

Q. Why was there not more than 50 or 60 votes canvassed before the ballot- 
box was taken away? 

A. Tjudge because it was the time occupied in preparing the tally-sheet. 

Q- 7 70 any resistance made by the inspectors to the taking of the ballot-box} 

. There was none. 
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Why was there none? 
I don’t reckon any one wanted to killed, 
Were the men white or black men who stole that ballot-box? 
I took them to be white men. 
Were they Goodrich or Bullock men? 
. Leouldn’t tell you that. 
What is your belief? 
. I can't answer that question. 
Q. Don't you think they were supporters of Bullock? 
A. I could not answer. 


rororo 


Pe 


Let me call attention to the Hickstown box. 
fies, at page 234: 

That he isa farmer and a Democrat; that he was at the election at Hicks- 
town; that when the inspector got there very late they said the ballot-box and 
the registration-list had been burned the day before. A ballot-box was 
duced, and still the inspectors refused to hold an election because they no 
registration-list. We gota paper, and after a good deal of quarreling we com- 
menced to vote, and voted until all on the ground had yoked: The Republican 
party has a majority at that precinct. 

I call attention to the evidence of this leading Democrat in that pre- 
cinct to show that the Democratic party there by way of variety in one 
precinct stole the box and destroyed it befure election day. If we had 
supervisors of elections, supported and sustained as they ought to be by 
the United States Government, and divided fairly and equally between 
the Democratic and Republican parties, there would be no prospect 
and not much occasion for stealing ballot-boxes and registers before 
election. 

I now ask the attention of the House and of the country to the Ham- 
burg p esos You will find by reading the evidence of Charles S. 
Church that he was there; that it is a Republican 2 and is so 
known and recognized; and that he (the witness) is a ‘“‘ Jeffersonian 
Democrat, as good as ever made; that the *‘ ballot-box at this precinct 
was destroyed by eighty or ninety armed men, who were, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, Democrats.” Is there any gentleman upon 
the floor of this House who believes that if this box had been in the 
possession of United States officers, equally divided in politics, any 
set of armed men would dare to have approached that box and taken 
it away by force? 

The men who did take it robbed honest men of their right of suf- 

rage, and men who will do that are not only robbers, but cowards, and, 
it they had understood that that attack was an attack upon the officers 
of the Government of the United States, the attack, in my opinion, 
would never have been made. I should add here that the evidence of 
the last witness is fully sustained and more particularly explained by 
the evidence of Reuben Haines, at page 246 of the record, and other 
witnesses. The next witness I quote from isa Democrat—J. H. Read- 
ing—who testifies that he was an inspector of election on that day at 
Greenville precinct, No. 5, Madison County; that it was a Republican 
precinct, and that Goodrich, the Republican, had a smali majority; 
and the manner in which, between 1 and 2 o’clock at night, he was 
knocked down and robbed of the ballot-box is better told in his own 
and it is pretty conclusive. 

I should say in passing that they were white men who robbed him of 
that box, because, he says, at page 251, ‘‘my opinion is that they were 
white men, although their faces were black, because, in the fight over 
the box I caught one by the hair of the head. But we will let the 
witness speak for himself : 


Q. What became of the votes? 

A. I don't know. 

2 na not that ballot-box intrusted to you by the other inspectors? 
. It was. 

Q. Why was it intrusted to you? 

A, To bring it to Madison. 


Bellamy Smith testi- 


Q. What caused the other i tors to intrust it to you? 

A. Two of the inspectors lived far away from the polls, and it was raining and 
Colone! Harby, who, I think, was the clerk, being sick, the box was intrusted to 
me to take to Madison. 


Q. What did you do with the box? . 

A. The box was setting on my counter. I was putting up the books of ac- 
counts of my business the safe, as I always do every night. Some one 
knocked at the door. I asked“ Who was that?“ The reply was, It's me, 
Frank.” Iasked him What do you want?” He said, “I want to see you a 
little on some business.“ I stepped to the door and unlocked it. As I did so 
the door was shoved open in my face, bruising my forehead, and nearly knock- 
ing me down. Some one sprang on to me and grappled me. Before I recoy- 
ered from the fall in an instant more two other men had a hold of me also. 
Another man jumps inside of the door with his pistol drawn, and said, If you 
resist I'll shoot you.” Still two other men came inside of the store; one grab 
the ballot-box, and the other the lam The man that grabbed the ballot-box 
ran off with it. The man who had the lamp pet it out, and changed the key 
in my door from the inside to the outside. Then the men who had hold of me 
turned me loose, and all jumped out of the store and locked me up in there. 
They took with them my keys, both store and safe keys, I felt around in the 
dark and 1 hold of some matches. I lit the lamp, so I could see around 
me; then I hallooed for Mr. Prescott, who lives about 50 or 100 yards away, to 
come to my tance. Mr. Prescott came to the store with a lamp and gun. 
In the mean time [remembered that my back door was only ol with a bar 
across iton the inside. I took off the bar and went out the door, and met 
Mr. Prescott as he came uy with a lamp and gun. We went to the front of the 
store where the parties who took the ballot-box went out at, and took their 
tracks where they ran off and tracked them for about 300 yards, where we found 
horses had been hitched in a little pine sapling thicket. We could there track 
them no farther; they seemed to have gotten off on horses. 

T D — people of whom you speak take off that ballot-box? 

es, sir. 


Suppose, Mr. Speaker, that in the State of Maine or in the city of 
Chicago this man had been knocked down in the night and robbed 


of the box, every honest Republican and every honest Democrat would 
have cried out against it, and no one would have been satisfied until 
the thieves and robbers had been brought to justice. If therejs any 
gentleman who is not satisfied after reading these samples of the dis- 
honest manner of holding elections in these Southern districts and who 
does not recognize the necessity of having both parties represented at 
the ballot-box and at the polls, then all I ask is that the gentleman 
take the record of the contests now pending in this House and he will 
find ten thousand pages filled with printed evidence of the same kind 
of fraud und corruption in nearly all of the cases which have been de- 
cided or which are pending before this Congress. 

If the pending bill had been the law of the country at the time this 
man was knocked down and robbed of the ballot-box, the votes in that 
precinct would have been counted and canvassed in the presence of 
the representatives of both parties, officers of the State or county, and 
also in the presence of the United States officers representing both 
parties, and the cowards who went to this man’s store at night might 
have succeeded in stealing the box, but their work would have been 
too late to rob the honest citizens of their right of suffrage. 

The gentleman from Kentucky charges the Republican party with 
neglecting the negro. Weare guilty, guilty, a thousand times guilty. 
We gave them feet to walk with, but no ground to stand upon. 

Mr. OATES. You gave them the right to vote, but you never gave 
them the right to hold office. 

Mr. MASON. We gavethem the right to vote without giving them 
the rightand the power to have that vote cast and counted and without 
depriving the people of the South of the power of robbing them and 
cheating them of that right. 

Mr. OATES. That allegation has been made too often in that gen- 
eral way, and it is utterly untrue. 

Mr. MASON. Yes? 

Mr. OATES. I concede that there may be, and I believe there 
are, lovalities at the South in which wrongs have been committed in 
connection with elections, but to make that broad charge against the 
people of that section is as unjust as any charge that was ever made 
upon this floor. 

Mr. MASON. I ask unanimous consent for ten minutes to recite 
the districts where the negro vote is suppressed. Will you give it to 
me? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. OATES. You have been there and know, I suppose? 5 

Mr. MASON. Ihave the record in this House of Representatives. 
Take, forinstance, the Seventh districtofSouth Carolina, which has a Re- 
publican majority of more than 20,000. In that distriet ballot-box after 
ballot-box wasstolen and never returned. Twenty thousand natural Re- 
publican majority in the Seventh district of South Carolina, and there 
has not been a Republican here to represent them for years! Let me 
tell you the facts. Give me the time, if you say that my charges are 
not specific enough. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Do you say that numbers of ballot- 
boxes were stolen in the Seventh district of South Carolina and never 
returned. 

Mr. MASON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. That is not true. 

Mr. MASON. You have not read the evidence. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. I say it is not true. 

Mr. MASON. Then you do not know what yon are talking about. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. You do not know what you are talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. MASON. I am talking about the last Congress. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. I am talking about that. 

Mr. MASON. Well, sir, I will refer you to the records. I can not 
give you the names of the precincts where the boxes were stolen, but 
there were more than one stolen and never returned. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missopri. Ichallenge the record. Isay thestate- 
ment is not true. 

Mr. MASON. Well, I say it is, and I will produce the record to 
prove that it is. 

A Member on the Democratic side. The burden of proof is on you. 

Mr. MASON. Lask simply for time and I will prove it. Take the 
whole State of South Carolina; you talk about fair representation and 
about wanting to be fair. The Representatives of the first five districts 
in Illinois stand here, Democratic and Republican, with an average of 
40,000 voters back of them, but you bave an average of less than 
10,000 to a district. Where are those voters in the South? You count 
the negro when the census is taken; you count him for the purpose of 
getting representation; you count him as a voter, and we propose now 
todohim justice and let him vote. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 
One of your Senators said within the last two years, We know we 
suppress the negro vote, but what are you going to do about it?? Read 
the answer in this little bill that is pending before the House. That 
is what we propose to do about it, [Laughter and applause on the 
Republican side.] Here is an extract from a good Democratic paper, 
The Columbia Register, in which the editor says: 


We have carried this thing too far. We are fast becoming a set of rascals, if 
we have not already got there. 
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That is the exact lanfMage, but I suppose some gentlemen will deny 
it, although I have quoted it from a clipping that I made from the 

per myself. Your own paper admits the fact: We are fast becom- 
toe a set of rascals, if we have not already got there. Now, I will be 
honest with you, gentlemen. When the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. COVERT] made a plea against this bill because Northern men and 
Northern capital had gone down South, it madenoimpressiononme. I 
confess that [had a prejudice two years ago against Southern men; that 
was before I knew hess. I said two years ago that a man who would 
steal a vote would steal a horse; but I have changed my mind. I 
know a number of gentlemen on the other side of the House that Iam 
sure would not steal a horse, but I would not trust them with a negro 
vote five feet in a dark alley. [Laughter.] No, I believe I have no 
prejudice now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OATES. You have mentioned only one district yet. 

Mr. MASON. Well, you must give me unanimous consent for time, 
and I will cite the whole list. 

Mr. OATES. If I had the time I would yield to the gentleman for 
that purpose. 

Mr. MASON. We have been told by several gentlemen, we were 
told by my friend from North Carolina [Mr. Ewart] the other day, 
that there is no negro problem in the South. Why, Mr. Speaker, there 
is a problem wherever there is a human being. The gentleman from 
North Carolina pleads for education for the negro, and I agree with 
him. I agree with him that both the Republican party and the Demo- 
cratic party have neglected the negro in that respect—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. MASON. I do not think I have had five minutes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois and the other gen- 
tlemen who have shared the time with him have had five minutes. 


[Langhter. ] 
* # *. * * ® * 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reply to the statement of the 
gentleman from Missouri that I had misstated the record in regard to the 
box being stolen in the Seventh district of South Carolina. Ihave here 

_ the record of the evidence taken at that time, and I wish to state to the 
gentleman—I do not see him now in his seat—the names of the boxes 
that were stolen and the circumstances under which they were 
taken. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Print that. 

Mr. MASON. It will be printed, but I would like the pleasure of 
stating it also. I will not take up more than five minutes. 

The first box that was stolen by the disinterested Democracy of the 
State of South Carolina was known as Fort Motte box. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I deny that it was stolen. 

Mr. MASON. I know you deny it. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. And the record shows that it was not stolen. 

Mr. MASON. Iknow you denyit. Passing by the evidence I will 
read the certificate of the officer as to the stealing of this box. This is 
the certificate of the officer of Congress, not of this Congress, but of the 
previous Congress. This is what he certifies to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

It was a box that had never been properly reported. It disap 
insome way, and when they attempted to offer that box in evidence 
this happened: The notary public who was taking the evidence for the 
benefit of the Fiftieth Congress, and was, in fact, an officer of the 
House of Representatives, wrote: 


It is to be regretted that I am unable to forward with the testimony taken 
here the ballot-box parporsing to be the “ Fort Motte ballot-box, returns and 
ts,” offered in evidence by counsel for contestant. marked by me Ex- 
hibit B,” for the reason that after the examination had concluded I was in the act 
of taking charge of the box when Mr. Wanamaker, counsel for the contestee— 


That is your counsel. 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 
Mr. MASON. The notary public proceeds: 


a disturbance, H. 1 y 
wishing to precipitate a row, I made no further attempt to obtain it 


JNO. H. OSTENDORFF, 
Notary Public, South Carolina. 
Your friends stole that box. 
Mr. ELLIOTT. What right had the notary public to take an elec- 


tion-box ? 

Mr. MASON. That box was stolen. If it had been a commissioner 
of the United States holding in possession the ballot-box of any district, 
even all your hirelings would not have dared to rob him of it, backed, 
as he would be, by the United States. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] He would have stopped that fraud in a South Carolina district, 
and with the Government of the United States behind him no coward 
would have dared to take the ballot-box from an officer of this House. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It was not taken from any officer of this House. 
It was in the hands o 


Mr. MASON. It was in the hands of the notary and taken from 
him by your counsel and friends. You deny the record. Your coun- 
sel refused to surrender it that it might be certified, and you took it 
for purposes of your own. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. L say it was in the hands of an officer of the State. 

[The Speaker rapped loudly for order.] 

Mr. MASON. And by its aid the last Congress retained you in your 
seat. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Goon. You have the reputation of having helped 
to seat me in the last House. 

Mr. MASON. You were seated by your own party. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen from Sonth Carolina will be in or- 
der. The Chair desires to state that by the practice of the House when 
a gentleman speaks out of order he does not get into the RECORD, and 
if that is better understood perhaps gentlemen may not speak out of 
order. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman from Dlinois did not object to the 
interruption. 

The SPEAKER. It is impossible to preserve order unless gentle- 
men observe the rules of the House. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. He was talking to me, and he did not object to the 
interruption, and I protest against the Chair objecting for the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Would the gentleman object to a statement? 

Mr. MASON. If it does not come out of my time I will not. 

The SPEAKER. It does come out of the time of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Then I doobject. 

Here is another place where I say a ballot-box was taken. I do not 
read from the brief, but I read from the recordin thecase. They took 
that box—these Democratic judges—and it from one to another 
until it finally disappeared forever from the view of humanity. The 
box was never uced before any court. It could not be produced 
here, and the votes were counted by your returning boards against the 
n Smalls and for you; or at least, by leaving out that box that was 
stolen, it gave you an additional majority of 60 or 70 votes. Thereare 
two instances. 

They were talking about stealing boxes. Of course it may not be 
stealing when you take it by force, There may be some difference 
between highway robbery [here the hammer fell] and them 
in the way they were stolen in South Carolina, but here were four dis- 
eae en ye the boxes had been taken — [Lond cries of Regular 
order! 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I insist that the tleman shall be 
called to order. He is proceeding after his time expired. [Re- 
newed cries of Regular order! 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I deny that I have spoken five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman himself may not have occupied 
five minutes, but with the interruptions he has had five minutes, 

Mr. MASON. ThenIclaim the time that was taken up by interrup- 
tions. I claim the right to say that here are four districts. [Cries of 
Regular order! I claim the right to insert four districts where 
this was the case [renewed cries of Regular order!’’], where they 
have stolen the boxes [renewed cries of order!?’], and I have 
got the names of the boxes. [Cries of ‘‘ Regular order !” and applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Again I say to you that no man bas yet given any reasop 
the passage of this bill based uponastatement of fact that it 
prive any citizen of his right to cast a ballot. 

The gentleman from Virginia said: 


t 
de- 


Suppose it is true that we do prevent the negro from voting, would it be any 
peer for you to allow him to vote and then purelans his vote before it was 


Does the gentleman mean to insinuate by his question that if they 
can not bulldoze they will buy? And, if so, I answer him by saying 
that buying a vote is better than stealing it; buying anything is better 
than stealing it. Buying a vote involves simply a crime against the 
election laws of the country. Stealing the vote adds to that crime the 
crime of larceny. But the gentleman from New York [Mr. Covert] 
eloquently pleads against the bill. He says: 


Can any fair-minded man seriously believe that necessity exists now for 
changing the plan and policy that has stood the test of a century's trial? 


Let me call his attention to the fact that it has not stood the test for 
a century, that the great body of black citizens were not citizens until 
the adoption of the constitutional amendments within the last quarter 
of a century, and it has been tested only since the dark days of recon- 
struction of the South. It has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. He says that the honest public sentiment of the Northern 
districts would be against the local enforcement of the law, and that 
the bill is intended only to affect the South. I say to the gentleman 
that if the South is the only part of the country to be affected by an 
honest election law, so much the worse forthe South. And itisa doubt- 
ful compliment he pays the South when he says that frauds are com- 
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mitted there and not in the North. He says that the South alone fur- 
nishes districts where there are one hundred citizens who believe that 
there is frand in their elections. But when the gentleman goes so far 
as to say that it is intended to prevent, by Federal intervention, the 
freedom and fairness of elections in the South,’’ I wonder if he has 
read the evidence in any of the contested-election cases for the past four 
or six years. His eloquent appeal to gentlemen on this side of the 
Chamber that men from the North are now living in the South could 
have no effect upon me. A Northern man is no less and no more a citi- 
zen of the Republic than the man of the South. 

If Ihave ever been prejudiced against the honorable Representa- 
tives on the other side of this Chamber, and I admit that I have been, 
if I can judge my own heart and my own conscience that hour of 
prejudice is past and gone, I can see excuses for things now which I 

“could not see before, but excuse is not justification. My colleague 
[Mr. Covent] says that 
Smoke clouds point no more from fields of carnage, but from the chimneys 


5 conducted by men and means coming from the North and South 
alike. 


The Original-Package Bill—Nullification Threatened in Kansas. 


REMARKS 


HON. AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 19, 1890, 
On the bill (S, 398) to limit the effect of the regulati 
tbe pans de States and with foreign 8 — 8 

Mr. CUMMINGS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems to me that the question involved in the pend- 
ing discussion is, what are the rights of the States, what is the power 
of Congress, and do they conflict? The t of power to Congress is 
very plain. Itis in these words, The Congress shall have power to 
regulate commerce among the several States. It is an absolute grant, 
and confers a paramount but it seems to me not an exclusive power. 

Commerce existed before the grant. Congress was given power to 
regulate it; but that power is to be rationally exercised. If no regu- 
lation is required, of course Congress will not interfere. There seems 
to be some confusion as to what the phrase ‘‘regulate commerce 
means. 

Tariff laws are not enacted to regulate commerce. The purpose is 
to obtain revenue; but, of course, incidentally, they affect commerce. 
The penalties attached to them are to make them efficient. They af- 
fect commerce, but they do not regulate it. 

Navigation laws and the interstate-commerce act were made directly 
to regulate commerce. The latter raises a question as to where the 
paramount power of Congress ends and the State power to make police 
regulations begins. If all State laws that incidentally affect commerce 
are to be deemed regulations and to infringe upon the power of Con- 
gress, and are for that reason unconstitutional, then Statestatutes will 
require a tremendous purging. The confusion is almost interminable 


Better the fire of the forge go out and the chimneys stand against the 
Southern sky a monument to a past prosperity than that the citizens 
of the States be deprived of their civil liberties and political rights. I 
know it is true, as he says—and I am thankful for it—‘‘ that cattle 
may be heard lowing from the hillside and from the valleys more than 
a quarter of a century ago devastated by the tread of contending 
armies.” What matter a thousand herds if the citizen still continues 
a political slave? What matters it how many cattle there are on the 
hills, if political cattle are covered by the roofs of their homes? It is 
a poor freedom that lets a man wander where he will, eat, sleep, and 
drink where he will, if when standing in the multitude that governs 
the country his lips must besilent. What is the wealth, the factories, 
the herds, plantation and farm, home and hamlet, to that citizen who 
in the hour that he should be the greatest must kneel at the feet of his 
political master? 

Oh, my friend from North Carolina, you tell us that there is no negro 

roblem in the South. Listen tomea moment. You are mistaken. 
8 there is a human heart and a human soul, a human brain, 
a human aspiration, wherever there is a man, thereisa problem. In the 
same speech in which you tell us there is no negro problem you dis- 
close yourself one of the most serious branches of that problem; you 
on a solution to it—education. I agree with you—agree with you 
y. How shall we learn from the books but by usingthem? How 
shall we learn to walk but by walking? How shall we learn to read 
but by reading? How better can we learn to vote than by voting? 
The use of your arm makes it strong. The use of the power of citi- 
zenship makes a better citizen. Tie the arm to the side and it withers 
and dies. Destroy the power to use the citizen’s right and he becomes 
an enemy to the law, disheartened, discouraged, and in his heart an 
alien to our institutions. $ 

You upon the other side of the Chamber have appealed to us to de- 
stroy this bill. Be patient; I would appeal to you to vote for the pas- 
sage of this bill. If by the terms of the bill it will disfranchise any 
American citizen, show me where and how, and I will vote to amend 
it. If by the terms of the bill the alien and stranger have a voice in 
the affairs of the nation, show me when, where, and how, and I will 
vote with you to amend it. If the bill does, as I say, give to each 
party representation at the ballot-box then I appeal to you to vote for it. 

The hour for argument is past. Without one feeling of bitterness I 
charge it; I know it; the rècord proves it. It ean not be denied. These 
black men who piled up the treasure for the South, whose unrequited 
toil stands charged against our country in the records of a just God, are 
deprived of their rights as citizens; you know it is true. Give them 
one trial and see whether or not in the exercise of that citizenship they 
will not grow even faster thanin the past. Yousay they are ignorant. 
Yes, we made them so. Your governor of South Carolina has said, to 
the applause of the multitude, that— 


God Almighty had stamped upon them the impress of inferiority. 


That is not true. It was not the hand of God, but the barbaric iron 
heel of the Anglo-Saxon, our countryman, who beat them and cursed 
them who for a hundred years developed this country we call a land of 
freedom, and gave no compensation for that labor, not one lesson of 
refinement, not one suggestion of progress, not one glimmer of hope for 
the future that lay before them. The law of compensation is as fixed 
and immutable as the stars. That debt must be paid. 

I beg of you, as citizens of a common country, to know thatitis more 
important that justice be done by the citizens of this country, that is 
to live forever, than that your party or my own should remain in 
power, and when my Brother Covert invites us to view from above the 
sons and daughters of America basking in the sunligh® of peace, let us 
make it a peace based upon honor, upon justice, based upon the 
equality of all men before the law, and it becomes a peace, not for to- 
day or to-morrow, but perpetual, peace lasting through all the coming 
ages of time. 


law of Iowa, which has raised this question and caused the litigation, 
was a police regulation, then the Supreme Court has madea mistake. 

Tam not a lawyer and have not the presumption to enter upon a 
criticism of that tribunal. But of one thing I am quite certain: That 
as a department of the Government it oversteps the bounds of propri- 
ety when it suggests to Congress that it had better give permission to 
the States to get over the difficulty. 

In the first place, Congress has no right to return to the States any 
power that has been constitutionally granted to it. If it can return 
one power, why can it not return all? And even if it could, it is cer- 
tainly very presumptuous in the court to suggest to Congress that it 
has been delinquent in not surrendering some of its power. While the 
different departments of the Government are contrived to act in har- 
mony, it is the spirit of the Constitution that they should each act en- 
tirely independently of the other’sdictation. And for one to suggest to 
another that it has been remiss is assuredly impertinent. Congress was 
established before the Supreme Court, and has by law, to a great extent, 
fashioned that court and given it its jurisdiction. » It is an unseemly 
spectacle, when the court finds itself driven into an almost inexpli- 
cable difficulty, to turn around and ask Congress to help it out. 

I am opposed to prohibition; but if Iowa wants it and can get it, let 
her have it. If she has not the power to get it, I for one am not going 
to help patch the Constitution with a law to confer it upon her. There 
is a plain way to amend the Constitution, but no constitutional way 
for Congress to patch it. It should be pre-eminent with this House. 
If we undertake to amend what we are pleased to consider its defects, 
Heaven only knows into what vagaries we may run. If the Supreme 
Court stands in the way of the desires of Iowa, I can not helpit. I 
am inhibited by the Constitution from even considering how to remove 
that august difficulty. Ishall not vote for this bill. 

Nevertheless, I am pleased to learn that the Prohibitionists have at 
last found out that there are or ought to be State rights. But I am 
sorry to be advised that they are on the eve of rebellion to enforce them. 
In illustration of this I subjoin the following letter from a well known 
Republican lawyer: 

TOPEKA, Kans., July 14, 1890. 

DEAR Sim: I take it for granted from a remark you made in the House a few 
days ago that you will op the bill to amend the interstate laws, known as 
the Wilson bill, or any substitute therefor. It will no doubt be argued by the 
Kansas delegation in Congress that Kansas is solid for this bill. That is nota 
fact. It is only the Prohibitionists who see that their doctrine is under- 
mined by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States thatare asking 
this extraordinary legislation. Since that decision nullification has been as 
common an utterance among the Prohibitionists of Kansas as it ever was in 
South Carolina. The Supreme Court of the United States has been reviled in 
the most outrageous manner. They speak of the original-package houses 
as Supreme Court saloons. 

Senator INGALLS is quoted in a letter to a Prohibitionist in Kansas as say 
that the Supreme Court decision is an outrage. Lieutenant-Governor A. J. 


Teltin a recent speech used this pra ey $ 
** While I respect the mandates of the Supreme Court of the United States, I 


= 


and the difficulty almost insurmountable. It seems to me that if the 
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— that I owe my first allegiance to the constitution and laws of my 


Such utterances as these have been common among the Prohibitionisis—the 
people who are asking this on. 

Every one knows, of course, that the decision of the United States court af- 
fects no class of liquor laws except prohibition, either as declared by statute or 
by a vote of the people in local-option States. 11 18 argued that it affects licensed 
States as well, but up to the present time no “original-package”™ house has 
been started in a single place where prohibition does not exist. The question 
is, what power has Congress to enact this ere legislation? The decision 
of the Supreme Court was that the State legislation is unconstitutional. How 
can Congress make it constitutional ? 

Congress can not pass any law investing the States with any power which 
they do not possess under the Constitution. If the State has not the power 
under the Constitution to do an act, no act of Toe can supply the want of 
power. Congress can not delegate its powers. Ifit can del and abdicate 
one of its powers given it by the Constitution, why not all? If that bill or any 
substitute becomes a law it will simply be an expedient of doubtful constitu- 
tionality passed at the dictation of Prohibitionists. 

To show you the sentiment that exists here: Ata meeting in this city on Sat- 
urday evening, July the following among other resolutions was unani- 
9 Semed by an an 


nee of 5,000 people: 
at loving that any law that Congress may enact to allow the States to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce, thereby surrendering powers 55 conferred 
upon Con by the Constitution, would be unconstitutional, null, and void, 
and knowing that such legislation is demanded by the advocates of prohibition 
only, and to bolster up prohibitory laws only, we enter our solemn and united 
rotest against the Co: of the United States enacting the so-called * Wilson 

L’ or any substitute therefor.” x 

The sentiments embraced in this resolution are the ones that prevail in Kan- 
sas to-day outside of the adherents of prohibition. If Congress will allow mat- 
ters to remain as they are, it is 2 a question of a few months when a 
tion will be obliterated entirely. Why nottake this method to get rid of this 
—— in politics? It is the quick and easy road to tear down this disturbing 
clement. 

It may ~~ you that nullification has taken so deep a hold on Kansas 
soil, but yet it is true. The fellows here that have been spelling nation witha 
big N say that their first aliegiance is to prohibition, and these are the fellows 
that are begging legislation at yonr hands. 

I can not believe that Congress will lend its aid to such a bill, one which law- 
yers do not believe can be made constitutional, that will open up a great feld 
to litigation, and will take years for the questions to be finally decided by the 
highest tribunals. I trust you will use all of your endeavors against the enact- 
ment of this proposed law. Should you desire any further facts about the leg- 
8 of under the prohibitory constitation, I should be glad to fur- 
n them. 

This doctrine has brought on a revolt in the ranks of the Republican party in 
Kansas. Look in November fora political cyclone such as no other State has 
ever experienced. If you should have seven Democrats as your colleagues 
from Kansas in the next Co do not be alarmed. Iam a Republican and 
am simply giving you a few facts as they exist here to-day. 

Very truly yours, 


Hon. Amos J. Cumurnes, Washington, D.C. 


It has been said that the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred 
Scott case led to the great rebellion of 1861. Now we seem to be 
threatened with a rebellion of the Prohibitionists, because of this origi- 
nal-package decision. I can not forget that rum and negroes were once 
the twin commercial articles of the progenitors of both the Abolition- 
ists and the Prohibitionists. In view of what has happened and what 
is threatened, it would perhaps be well for the Supreme Court here- 
after to consider the consequences of its rulings before they are made. 


A. L. ALLEN. 


Original-Package Bill. 
„ REMARKS 
HON. MARK H. DUNNELL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 19, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the 
regulations of commerce between the several States and with foreign countries 
in certain cases— 

Mr. DUNNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my purpose to occupy even all of the ten 
minutes allowed me. It has always been very easy and natural for 
me to hold all courts in very high esteem, and certainly the Supreme 
Court of the United States is and has been justly entitled to the esteem 
which has been given to it from the very beginning of the Government. 
‘There are men upon the bench of that court who properly inspire the 
confidence of the entire country. 

Some of the judges who joined in the decision which calls for the 
pending legislation or which is the occasion for it, from their long serv- 
ice, their eminent learning, and universally admitted probity, havea 
very strong hold upon the people of the whole country, and especially the 
people of the Northwest. It is not necessary in the discussion of this 
question to reflect upon those members of the Supreme Court who pro- 
nounced or joined in the decision now involved. 

We have no right to challenge the integrity of any one of the judges 
who thus acted, nor indeed should that decision lower the court in our 
estimation. The men composing that tribunal are gentlemen of high 
character and learning. Congress should not seek to lower it in the 
estimation of the people of the United States. The court may some- 


times pronounce a decision which for the time will be very severely 
condemned. It did so when it decided that spirituous liquors could, 
under a construction of the interstate-commerce law, be taken 
into a State where the law of that State prohibited their sale and be 
sold there in their original ; 

This decision meets with great opposition on the part of the Ameri- 
can people. Still, Mr. Speaker, the court itself has opened up a way 
whereby we may avert the evils which flow from that decision. We 
may proceed straight forward and avert those evils without attempting 
to detract from the integrity, purity, and high standing of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I am very ready to vote for the House bill, and indeed feel con- 
strained to do so, because it would cover the articles of commerce that 
may be putin peril by this decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, unless Congress takes the same action in regard to those arti- 
cles of commerce that the Senate bill proposes to take in regard to 
spirituous liquors. 

Oleomargarine, compound lard, and illuminating oils are among 
the articles to be protected by our legislation at this time against the 
evil effects of the original-package decision. Hence the importance of 
the House substitute for the Senate bill. 

In the State of Minnesota we have a high-license law. We have no 
prohibitory law there; and yet this decision affects us as much as if 
does the States of Maine, Kansas, or South Dakota, which have pro- 
hibitory laws. Public sentiment in Minnesota is very well crystal- 
lized in support of high license. It has made a large reduction in the 
number of places where intoxicating liquors can be bought. It has 
reduced the number by one-half. 

I have not been an advocate of prohibition in the State which I have 
the honor in part to represent, and I do not think the time has come 
in that State when prohibition would be a success. Perhaps we may, 
at some time, be able to have prohibition there; but I have not advo- 
cated the attempt up to the present time. Prohibitionis not always a 
success, and yet very largely it may be. I always come to the rescue 
of prohibition as a principle. We are told that it has not been a suc- 
cess in my native State, Maine. I know it has been a very great suc- 
cess in the rural portions of that State. 

You may travel 150 miles in that State without being able to get a 
single glass of whisky—rum, as it is called in Maine. It is all rum 
there. 7 

In some little towns prior to prohibition, there would be fifteen or 
twenty places where it was sold, and it would be hauled to those places 
by four-ox teams. You can not get any of it there now. It can be 
bought in Portland and some other places in Maine, I have no doubt. 
Yet there has been a mighty advance in that State in that respect. 

Minnesota is different from many other States in the Union. Its 
population is made up of a number of different nationalities. It may 
be well for us, in all the States, when the time shall come, to have 
prohibition; but that is not the question here. The Supreme Court 
has made a decision which puts in peril not simply prohibition, but 
also high license. It affects the State of Minnesota as much as the 
State of Iowa; and therefore I shall be very ready to vote for the Senate 
bill. I hope, however, the House bill may first come up for action, for 
I shall vote for the House amendment; and, if that cannot be carried, 
then I shall cheerfully vote for the Senate bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary for me to say anything more. 
It is of no use to talk about the evils of intemperate drinking. It is 
not really legitimate asa matter of debate. The court itself opens u 
the way for theremedy. The demand is upon Congress to enter aan 
legislate. Weare here to represent the wishes of the people of the 
country in the passage of a bill on this subject as much as in anything 
that will come before us. There would come up to-day a louder de- 
mand for this legislation than for anything else. The American peo- 
ple would not be so well united on anything else as they would upon 
the passage of this bill. The em has come; the exigency has 
been thrown upon us, and I trust Congress will meet it. This is not 
a party question; it ought not to be used in that way. I do not like 
to hear it spoken of in that way. 

The proposed legislation is not a Republican measure; it isnota Dem- 
cratic measure. This is a national question, which has come upon us 
by the action of the Supreme Court—a co-ordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment—and I do not think it necessary to speak derisively of that 
court or to imply in any way that there wereoperating in that decision 
motives or influences other than those that came from deep convictions 
of the true interpretation of the Constitution of the United States. 
[ Applause. ] 

Before closing I will call the attention of the House to the Senate 
bill and the House substitute. 

The bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the regulations of commerce 
between the several States and with foreign countries in certain cases 
is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors 
or liquids transported into any State or Territory, or remaining therein for use, 
consumption, sale, or storage therein, shall, upon arrival in such State or Terri- 

ory, be subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such State or Territory, 


t 
enacted in the exercise of its police powers, to the same extent and in the same 
manner as though such liquids or liquors had been produced in said State or 
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8 and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced 
therein in original packages or otherw 

The amendment proposed by the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House is as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That whenever any article of commerce is imported into any Siate from any 
other State, Territory, or foreign nation, and there held or offered for sale, the 
same shall then be subject to the laws of such State: Provided, That no dis- 
crimination shall be made by any State in favor of its citizens against those of 
other States or Territories in to the sale of any article of commerce, nor 
in favor of its own products ee of like character produced in other 
States or Territories. Nor shall the transportation of commerce through any 
State be obstructed except in the necessary enforcement of the health laws of 
such State.“ 

It is proper to state that there is no State in the Union where laws 
to restrict and to some extent control the sale of intoxicating liquors 
have not been passed. While the Senate bill fully meets the case in 
regard to liquors, yet the House bill does that and at the same time pro- 
tects the dairy, farming, and other industrial interests of the people of 


the country. 


Original-Package Bill, 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. ROGERS, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 19, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the 
regulations of commerce between the several States and with foreign countries 
in certain cases— 

Mr. ROGERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I bad intended to prepare, with care, something of 
an argument upon the propositions now presented to the House. I 
could not add to or elucidate—I do not know that I could elaborate to 
any sort of advantage—the observations of my distinguished colleague 
upon the committee [Mr. CuLBERSON, of Texas] on yesterday, and 
therefore I shall not undertake to cover the ground discussed by him; 
but I subscribe to every remark he made, as I understood him. 

It is a matter of profound regret that I am unable to support either 
the Senate bill or the House substitute. I could get the sanction of 
my conscience much more nearly to the support of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADAMs]as being within the purview 
of constitutional power. The Senate bill came to us with the almost 
unanimous 32 of that body. I think I can safely say that the 
elaborate and learned debate in that body did not develop the fact that 
a single Senator believed the decision of the court in the Iowa case was 
correct or that Congress had the power to pass that bill. They simply 
yielded their convictions to the exigency of the situation. 

The bill came here and was sent to the Judiciary Committee, and 
there it failed to secure favor, and a substitute was reported. I think 
I can say that neither the Supreme Court decision, the Senate bill, nor 
the House substitute commands the sanction of one-third of the mem- 
bers of that committee. That committee yielded also to the exigency 
of the sitnation. 

And here we are, considering the House substitute, under a special 
order, as usual, that deprives us of the right of amendment and with- 
holds the power to mature any measure of relief commanding the re- 
spect of our judgment. 

I can not vote for the Senate bill for the reasons assigned by the 
gentleman from Texas; and I desire to supplement those reasons by a 
single line from the most distinguished jurist this country ever pro- 
nrg e ustice Marshall—in the case of Gibbons against Ogden. 

id he: 

Although Con; can not enable the State to} late, gress 
the 1 of a State on any subject. ee pie sak 

Unfortunately the Senate bill does not adopt the provisions of 
any State of this Union, but it seeks to confer power on the several 
States to enforce their own laws; and this is done at the suggestion of 
the very court which held those laws unconstitutional. If they are 
unconstitutional, can Congress make them constitutional except by 

` adopting them as the laws of the United States? Judge Marshall said 

t. 


no 
The Senate bill reads as follows: 


That all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors, or liquids trans- 
ported into any State or Territory, or remaining therein for use, consumption, 
sale, or storage therein, shall, upon arrival in such State or Territory, be subject 
to the operation and effect of the laws of such State or Territory. 

What courts enforce State laws? If this bill becomes a law, what 
courts are to enforce the laws of the States attempted to be made valid 
by it—the State courts orthe United States courts? The answer to 
this question, I submit, is a true test as to whether this bill adopts the 
laws of the State as the laws of the United States or confers power on 


the States to legislate, or, what is the same thing, makes valid State 
laws now held to be invalid so far as they affect commerce among the 
States. There is but one answer to this question. The State courts 
will enforce these laws, for that is the very thing the bill is intended 
to accomplish. 

It is to confer power on the States which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has denied that they now possess. Moreover, the lan- 
guage of the bill shows this to be true. Liquor is to be, by its very 
terms, ‘‘subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such State, 
etc. Again, if the bill confers no power on the States, why pass it? 
If they do acquire power by it, is not the delegation of power to a 
State denied by Judge Marshall? 

It will not do to say that power is acquired by the bill, but not power 
to legislate, for the bill by its very terms applies to the State laws 
now held invalid and seeks to give them force and effect. But if Con- 
gress has the power to make valid State laws now invalid, so that the 
States may enforce them, surely it is logically true that it can author- 
ize the States to pass valid laws on the same subject. In other words, 
it can delegate to the States power to legislate, which is the very thing, 
as we have seen that the Supreme Court of the United States, by Judge 
Marshall, held could not be done. 

In the case Judge Marshall was discussing the State laws adopted 
by Congress were valid laws when passed. Congress adopted them, hav- 
ing the power to legislate on the same subject. In that case the juris- 
diction was in the Federal courts, ex parte McNeil, 13 Wall., 243; but 
in the case at bar the State laws as they affect interstate commerce 
have been held to be invalid because the States were without power to 

them. 

In this Senate bill Congress seeks to make them valid without 
adopting them as the laws of the United States, It attempts to give 
life to unconstitutional State statutes and to delegate to the States 
power to enforce them, for to give them life without conferring power 
to enforce them would be a nugatory and a foolish thing, 

Any action by Congress on any subject implies a necessity to act 
and power todoit. But the power over interstate commerce is ex- 
clusive in Congress. If exclusive, Congress can not abdicate that 
power or delegate it to the States, from which it acquired all its powers. 
It is clear, undeniable, that Congress by the Senate bill does not at- 
tempt to enact any laws of its own, regulating interstate commerce over 
the liquor tariff. 

It simply tries to enable the States to do whatit is claimed the 
Constitution vested in Congress the power todo, namely, regulate inter- 
state commerce. One of two things, Isubmit, is true. If Congress ac- 
quired the power by the Constitution to regulate interstate commerce 
in liquors, it must exerciseit. It can not delegate it. If it did not ac- 
quire it, it was reserved to the States, and Congress can not delegate it, 
for the simple reason it did not have it ta delegate. My own conclu- 
sion is the States reserved this power as a part of their police ipower, and 
tbat Congress never had it, and that the Senate bill is unauthorized by 
the Constitution, and its passage will be a vain and a nugatory thing. 

On the otber hand, if it be said that the effect of the act is to adopt 
the laws of the several States, and therefore that it is within the rule 
above laid down, then it is manifest that the laws of the States become 
the laws of Congress, and the Federal courts would at once be called in 
to enforce the State regulations as so many Federal laws in so far as 
intoxicating liquors are concerned. 

Are we ready for this? I speak for myself; I am not. 

All that I have said of the Senate bill applies with equal force to 
the House substitute. 

Indeed, the latter is the more objectionable by far. It is a remedy 
far worse than the disease, independent of the constitutional question. 

Let us examine it. 

As stated on yesterday by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
SON], the overpowering and controlling reason for the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution was to get rid of retaliatory legislation by the 
several States of the Confederation. Two things were found by bitter 
experience essential to the life of Federal sovereignty, and those two 
things the Confederation did not possess. One was the power to tax 
and the other was the requirement that in a Government like ours the 
different constituentsovereignties of the Union—the States—should not 
be allowed to retaliate against each other in their commercial transac- 
tions; and the contemporaneous history, as disclosed in The Federalist, 
demonstrates this, and Judge Story, in his work upon Constitutional 
Law, lays these down as the controlling considerations which led to 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 

The Supreme Court has repeated this over and over again: 

It can not be too strongly insisted upon— 

Said this court in Wabash, etc., Railroad Company te. Illinois (118 
U. S., 557, 572)— 
that the right of continuous transportation from one end of the country to the 
other is essential in modern times to that freedom of commerce from the re- 
straints which the States might choose to impose upon it, that the commerce 
clause was intended to secure. 

In other words, lest the States of this Union might legislate against 
each other in their commercial transactions, in the formation of the 
Union under the Constitution the commerce power was delegated to 
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the United States, so far as the States were concerned, in order that the 
United States might prohibit non-intercourse laws between the States. 
The decision proceeds: 


This clause, 
States and wi 


574; Brown vs. Maryland, 12 Wheaton, 
419, 44 And it would be a very feeble and almost useless rovision, but poorly 
ro to the © States, which was 
2 = the framers of the 88 if, 
ev chattels through 
— State din whose maren a pas — the must ne none co 
pose regulations concern: e price, compensation, or taxation, or an 
other restrictive regulation interfering with and — embarrassing th 
commerce. 
Commerce with foreign countries and among the States, strictly considered, 
in intercourse and traffic, including in these terms navigation and the 
franspertation and transit of persons and property, as well as the purchase, sale, 
nd exchange of commodities. 

For the of commerce as thus defined, there can be only one system 
of applicable alike to the whole country; and the authority which can 
act for the whole country can alone adopt such a system. Action upon it by 
separate States is not, therefore, permissible. 

In this connection I quote from the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Harlan in the same case, since he states well the position of Judge Mar- 
shall in Gibbons vs, Ogden, as to where the States got the right of in- 
tercourse with each other, as well as to what is meant by the word *‘reg- 
ulate.” 


eee rae E 
it.” (0 Wheat., 2119 In the 8 that this ee is “the po 
5 196.) a ene said, 3 thee 8 83 port 
among the several Bates by force of the Constitution. 

The court, in the same case, while discussing the reasons why cer- 
tain acts of Congress were passed, say: 

The power to regulate commerce among the several States was vested in 
Congress in order to secure equality and freedom in commercial intercourse 
against discriminating State legislation. 

I remark at this point, if the States intended by the commerce clause 
of the Constitution to grant the power to Congress to prohibit the prod- 
ucts of one State fron: going into another, they also conferred the power 
under the decision just read to prevent the citizens of one State from 
going into another, because commerce includes persons as well as goods 


and me in transportation. 
Finally, mark this language in the same opinion: 
In view of the commercial confusion that would result from the 


anarchy and 
verse exertions of power by the soona] States of the Union, it can not be sup- 
posed that the Constitution or Congress have intended to limit the freedom of 
commercial intercourse among the people of the several States, 
Now let us look at the House substitute for the Senate bill: 


That whenever any article of commerce is imported into any State from any 
other State, Territory, or foreign nation and there held or offered for sale, the 
same shall then be subject to the lawsof such State: Provided, That no discrimi- 
nation shall be made by any State in favor of its citizens against those of other 
States or Territories in respect to the sale of any article of commerce, nor in 
favor of its own products against those of like character produced in other 
States or Terri Nor shall the transportation of commerce through any 
— ne obstructed except in the necessary enforcement of the health laws of 


Here, then, is not only a delegation of power to the States, which 
the court has said Congress could not do, but it is a delegation of power 
to do the very thing which the Constitution was adopted to prevent, 
and this power is extended to all articles of commerce. It is a return 
to the old Confederation and an abandonment of the Constitution. 

It is not confined to the evils that we are seeking to remedy, By its 
terms it says that whenever any article of commerce is imported into 
any State from any other State, Territory, or foreign nation and held 
or offered for sale therein the same shall then be subject to the laws of 
such State. In the States of Iowa and Kansas they have, theoretically, 
absolute prohibition. If these prohibition States, including Maine and 
others, have the power to enforce absolute prohibition as to liquors, and 
if this power is conferred as to all other articles of commerce, as in this 
bill provided, why may not the State of Maine, for example, have act- 
ual prohibition, if she choose, upon cotton-seed oil? 

y may not the State of Kansas, striking at that other twin evil 
with liquor, have actual prohibition upon the use of tobacco? Why 
may not Illinois, or Indiana, or Ohio, or Iowa, or any hog-producing State 
of this Union turn the sword of its legislative power against the prod- 
ucts of the State in which I live. Why may not the State of Arkansas 
and the other cotton-producing States of this Union, which are inter- 
ested in the growth and development of the cotton-seed-oil industry, 
Nabe the sword of their legislative power against the hog-producing 

tes? 

Already New York and Pennsylvania have placed the ban of prohi- 
bition on oleomargarine. Minnesota placed it on all beef imported 
which was not inspected in Minnesota by its own officers whileon foot. 
pot re power is conferred on the States, where shall such legislation 
en 

And when we have begun this retaliatory system of legislation, in 
these times when competition in various lines is far more sharp than 
in years gone by or in times contemporaneous with the adoption of the 


Constitution, when we have thrown our whole country into . 
by this retaliatory legislation, then we shall find ourselves driven 

to where the Confederation was driven, to the landmarks of the Con- 
stitution upon which is erected the whole commercial fabric of this 
great nation: freedom of commercial intercourse among the States. I 
can not give my assent to the adoption of the House substitute for 
these reasons in brief: the Senate bill is an entering wedge only; 
the House bill overturns our whole commercial fabric. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know but that it may be said—and yet upon 
that subject I entertain grave doubt—that by direct Con, ional 
legislation we may prescribe the packages and the quantities they are to 
contain in which intoxicating liquors are to be shipped from one State 
to another State of this Union. The adoption of an amendment in 
that direction, if inside of the Constitution, when supplemented by 
other State legislation not yet enacted perhaps by any State, will at 
least minimize the evils under which the country is now suffering as the 
result of this decision of the Supreme Court. I had endeavored to 
formulate an amendment to the measure now presented so as to ex- 
press my views upon this subject, but, as I have said, by the terms of 
the order under which we are operating I am denied that right. 

Mr. Speaker, having said this much, I propose now, for the sake of 
presenting to the country my own views upon this opinion of the Su- 
preme Court, to run briefly over what I conceive to be the errors into 
which the courts have fallen in the interpretation of the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, resulting in the perplexing problem we are 
now considering. 

The first two cases seeking to interpret the commerce clause of the 
Constitution are Gibbons vs. Ogden and Brown vs. The State of Mary- 
land, both decided by Chief-Justice Marshall. Those two decisions 
did not apply to intoxicating liquor. They applied to articles of com- 
merce which are not commodities falling within the police powers of 
the States as affecting the life, morals, or health of the people. I be- 
lieve that the error in the construction of the Constitution into which 
the court has fallen proceeds from an effort to apply the principle laid 
down by Judge namely, ‘‘that the right to import carries 
with it the right to sell,” to a case that was never in his mind when 
he delivered those opinions. This view is supported by the License 
Cases in 5 Howard, and never overruled until the Iowa case was 
decided. 

It will be remembered that the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the Mugler case, from Kansas, decided in substance that the Legis- 
lature of the State has absolute power and control over the sale and 
manufacture of liquors within the limits of the State. The State may 
prohibit either absolutely. Hereis the plenary recognition of the fact 
that this article, intoxicating spirits per se, falls within the police 
power of the State, as affecting the peace, morals, and health of the 
citizens, We therefore find, when we consider the Mugler case in 
conjunction with the cases decided by Judge Marshall, that we have 
one class of articles falling exclusively within the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, as dry goods, and another class of articles falling not 
only under the commerce clause of the Constitution, but likewise un- 
der the police power of the States, as affecting the health, life, or morals 
of the community. What is this police power? 

In Stone rs. Mississippi, 101 United States Reports, 818, the Supreme 
Court said: 

Many attempts have been made in this coun 
police power, but never with entire success. It is always easier to determine 
whether a particular case comes within the general scope of the power than to 
give an abstract definition of the power itself,which will be in all respects ac- 
curate. No one denies, however, that it extends to all matters affecting the 
public health or the publie m 

Judge Story lays down the broad principle that when you come to 
construe the Constitution it is to be construed as any other instrument, 
so that every provision of it shall stand. One provision of this instru- 
ment is to be found in the tenth amendment, wherein it is declared 
that— 


The 
hibi 
people, 

The court itself is estopped, as I have shown, from saying that this 
article of intoxicating liquors is not exclusively within the police power 
of a State as between its own citizens; and I hold that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in applying the principle declared by Jud, 
Marshall in Gibbons vs. Ogden and Brown vs. The State of Mary]: 
should have so construed the commerce clause of the Constitution as 
to uphold the reserved powers of the States. 

I hold, Mr. Speaker, that it is as much the duty of the supreme judi- 
cial tribunaland of the Congress of the United States to avoid encroach- 
ment upon the reserved puwers of the State as it is to support and de- 
fend the delegated powers found in the Constitution; and ifthe Supreme 
Court had excepted from the principle laid down by Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall intoxicating liquors, because they fell within the police power of 
the State, and hence reserved to the State, as essential to the health and 
morals of its people, a result would have been reached corresponding 
with the practice from the foundation of the Governmentand in accord- 
ance with the contemporaneous construction of the Constitution, as 
shown by the action of all the people and the courts. 


and elsewhere to define the 


wers not delegated to the United States by the Constitation, nor pro- 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
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Mr. er, ib be said that the construction for which I con- 
tend and which es the same result as is reached in the license 
cases, though perhaps by a different course of reasoning, would prevent 
the importer of goods into this country after having paid the import 
tax from selling them at all in some States of the Union. The answer 
to that objection, Mr. S er, is that if intoxicating drink is a com- 
modity falling within police powers of a State as affecting health 

d morals, the Federal Government can neither take from nor add to 

t by virtue of any legislative vested in it. And if the importer 
of intoxicating drinks from abroad understands that, notwithstanding 
the Federal Government, which has control over all foreign imports, 
has exacted from him a tariff or a tax for the privilege of introducing 
his commodities, yet, when introduced, that commodity must find its 
market subject to the laws of the States of this Union, no wrong can 
be done him, for he imports with a knowledge of that factand is there- 
fore neither deceived nor wronged. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other point which I desire to discuss. I 
listened, as the debate ran on in the Senate, to the ablest constitn- 
tional lawyers of that body when they discussed this question. I re- 
member y that one Senator inquired of another then occupy- 
the floor whether the Legislatures of the several States or the Con- 
gress had the power to determine whether or notan article falls within 
the police power of a State; and the Senator propounding that inquiry 
seemed to think (for he put the interrogatory in a triumphant man- 
ner) that the eer statement of the proposition was an answer in fa- 
yor of the Fed Congress. 

I deny either branch of the 
this Union in the exercise of 
legislate with reference to 


roposition. I say that the States of 
eir reserved powers have authority to 
police regulations. I say the Federal Gov- 
ernment within the of its delegated power has the right to legis- 
late upon the subject of what falls withiu the commerce clause of the 
Constitution; but I say that when the question arises whether either 
the one or the other has transcended its power, it becomes a question 
of pora inquiry and oftentimes one of fact. 
know that in the recent oleo: e casein Pennsylvania, where 
the Legislature of that great State passed an act prohibiting the 
sale or manufacture of oleomargarine, either then in existence or after- 
wards to be imported or manufactured within the State, the supreme 
judicial tribunal of Pennsylvania upheld the constitutionality of that 
act; and it has been subsequently affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
‘the United States. 

Mr. STRUBLE. On what theory was it affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States? 

Mr. ROGERS. On the theory that the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
had the sole power to determine that question. The court not only 
held that the power was in the Legislature of the State, but they ex- 
cluded testimony tending to show that the oleomargarine involved was 
itself in existence and the property of oneof its citizens when the law 
itself was enacted; and, moreover, they excluded testimony tending to 
show that the particular oleomargarine was in itself a healthful food 
product, composed of heathſul ingredients. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Then, may I inquire, did the court adopt the 
theory that the oleowargarine was unhealthful, and hence unmerchant- 
able? 

Mr. ROGERS. Not at all. They simply followed the case from 
Kansas, holding that the determination of the question as to what was 
a subject for the exercise of the police power among the citizens of 
the State was a matter confided to the Legislature of the State, so as 
to preclude judicial inquiry or an investigation by the court. I say 
that decision was as great an error as the decision which has been 
made with reference to this case from the State of Iowa, for it should 
have been remembered that when the authorities of the State under- 
took to confiscate this property in existence and belonging to a citizen 
of the State, lawfully in existence and lawfully belonging to him, it 
. a confiscation of property without compensation or due process of 

wW. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Itrust the gentleman will allow me one ques- 
tion. I have listened with much edification to his argument. He 
seems to deplore the decision of the Supreme Court, but he declares he 
will not sustain any of these bills. What remedy has the gentleman 
to offer for this state of things? When your house tumbles down you 
want to get something to shelter you. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, if my friend from Maine had heard 
the earlier remarks I have made upon this subject 

Mr. MILLIKEN (interrupting). That is a practical question. 

Mr. ROGERS (continuing). Orif he had listened tothe able, yes, the 
powerful, argument of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] on 
yesterday, in which, to use an expression of one of my colleagues, he 
reversed the Supreme Court,’’ he would not have found it necessary 
to ask that question. Sir, if we are to have a remedy, let us havea 
remedy such as that pointed out by the Constitution. If the Consti- 
tution, as construed by the Supreme Court, is not the will of the peo- 
ple of the United States, let us amend, but not mangle, the Constitu- 
tion. That is my answer to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Yes; but what is the remedy? 

Mr. ROGERS. Amend the Constitution. 


Mr. Speaker, in the discussion of this question I do not want to be 
misunderstood. I have the honor to re ta portion of a State 
which stands abreast with the times in igent thought and suc- 
cessful action upon the question of the liquor traffic. 8 in 
part a State upon whose statute-books is to be found a law 
still yet in advance of public thought, so far as I know, in any of the 
other States of this Union, 

We have a statute to this effect, that no either in the State or 
ont of the State shall carry within its ers that class of not 
used in warfare, either offensive or defensive, or shall keep them there 
for the purpose of sale, barter, gift, or exchange. And this 


as I now recollect it, solely from memory, extends to cart- 
ridges manufactured for that particular class of weapons. 
But the law goes still a step further. To make secure to the people 


that provision of the Federal Constitution which guaranties to every 
citizen the right to bear arms it provides when he carries a e 
falling within that class known as army weapons he shall carry it ex- 
posed to view. So that, by our law, we exclude from our markets in 
that State the traffic in what are known as concealed weapons. It is 
due to truth to say, doubtless, that the enforcement of that act is, per: 
haps, like the enforcement of — in Maine, not perfect. t 
such is the law. And, if we have reached that stage, how soon will 
some other State build a Chinese wall around its limits that 
class of manufactured articles which emanate from pious New 2 

I allude to this, not only because it is an historical fact, but I use it 
in illustration here for the double purpose of sho to what extent 
this amendment of the House Judiciary Committee go with refer- 
ence to the manufactured articles included in the term commerce 
in this country. How much time, Mr. Speaker, have I remaining? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan). The gen- 
tleman has twenty-four minutes, 


Mr. ROGERS, I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. HAYES]. ; 
Original-Package Bill, 
SPEEOH 
or 
HON. ISAAC S. STRU BLE, 
OF IOWA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 19, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the 
regulations of commerce between the several Statesand with foreign countries 
in certain cases— 

Mr. STRUBLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At this stage of the discussion of the measures now 
before the House I appreciate that it is hardly possible to say row Sas 
new in favor of oragainsteither. Nevertheless,as a member of body 
and as one who introduced a bill early in the present session bearing 
on the subject of the transportation of intoxicating liquors into a State 
or Territory contrary to the laws thereof, I desire to make a few ob- 
servations on the pending bill and the substitutes therefor. 

There can be no doubt that the decision of the Supreme Court to which 
reference has been so often made in this discussion, and which is now 
so aptly designated as the ‘‘original-package rae is not only far- 
reaching in its scope, but most serious and alarming in its consequences. 
And, sir, while, if the decision simply involved the question or principle 
of prohibition, I, as a prohibitionist, would feel called upon to exercise 
myself in efforts to secure a remedy for the evils now flowing from the 
decision, when I reflect that on the consensus of legal and judicial 
opinion a most serious blow has been struck, not at prohibition alone, 
but at high license, high license and local option, and, in short, eve 
possible form of regulation or repression of the liquor traffic; when 
realize that this adjudication absolutely takes from the States all power 
to deal with this traffic and paralyzes the strong arm of State power in 
respect of this monster vice, I am aroused as never before, and feel that 
to the utmostof my ability I am called upon to assist in bringing about, 
through national legislation, a way of escape to all these States and 
Territories from the direful consequences of this surprising, and I may 
say astounding, judicial deliverance by our highest court, that body 
of men who perhaps compose the most honored and august judicial 
tribunal in the civilized world. I have denominated this decision as 
surprising and astounding, and, sir, in my opinion this language is not 
extreme, nor does it doinjustice to the distinguished jurists composing 
our Supreme Court. 

It is not my purpose to utter one word in this debate that can be 
reasonably construed as disparaging or disrespectful of the great and 
final court of the United States. On the contrary, I hold it to be the 
plain duty of every loyal citizen not only to entertain on his part an 
abiding respect for the tribunal, but to acquiesce cordially insuch de- 
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eisions as it may render while the same may stand unreversed, but that 
each of us who may have occasion to refer to or discuss in public or 
private the rulings or decisions of that body should, as good citizens, 
advocate on the part of others that deference and respect due the men 
and the tribunal whose province and duty it is to consider and deter- 
mine the supremest questions and interests arising under the Federal 
Constitution and statutes not only, butsuch other and kindred contro- 
versies arising under the various constitutions and laws of all the States 
and Territories as, under the Federal laws, may be carried from the State 
or Territorial courts to this tribunal of highest authority and wisdom. 

Ido not mean by what I have just said that every citizen should 
meekly and without thought of opposition bow to every deliverance 
this court may make. Not byany means. But that,whatever our in- 
dividual opinions differing with those of the court, we should never 
lose sight of the fact that the Constitution of the land has wisely or- 
dained this body and defined its powers and duties, and that, while we 

y, as in this case many of us do, differ with the court, our whole 
bearing and treatment of the court and the decision should be of a 
character to challenge the respect of mankind. 

Now, why is this decision astounding and surprising? First, be- 
cause by another decision of this same court (the license cases, 5 How., 
504, etc.), and quoted at length by Chief-Justice Fuller, a decision ren- 
dered forty-three years ago by another distinguished Chief-Justice 
(Taney), supported by a united court, in separate opinions, and differ- 
ing somewhat as to grounds, instead of a divided one, as in this instance, 
it was held that liquors tr from one State into another and being 
in the original package could not be sold there in violation of the laws 
of the latter State; second, because of the well known and recognized 
authority existing with every State to administer its police power un- 
hindered in the least by Federal interference or domination. To make 
these reasons more plain and effective, let me call attention to the case 
of Pierce et al. vs. The State of New Hampshire (one of the three 
license cases) more fully, and thereafter make further enlargement on 
the principle known as the police power of the State. 

A barrel of gin was purchased in Boston by a dealer and shipped to 
Portsmouth, N. H., coastwise, and there was offered for sale without 
payment of the license required to be paid by a vendor of such an article. 
The New Hampshire statute was as follows: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives in general court 
convened, That if any person shall, without license from the selectmen of the 
town or place where such person resides, sell any wine, rum, gin, brandy, or 
other spirits, in any quantity, or shall sell any mixed liquors part of which are 

irituous, such person so offending, for each and every such offense, on con- 
viction thereof upon an indictment in the county wherein tho offense may be 
committed. shall forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding $50 nor less than $25 for 
use of such county. 

Section 2 simply repeals section 3 of an act passed July 7, 1827. 

I can not do better than to quote at this time the language of Chief- 
Justice Taney: 

5 bi Y 
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bave clearly the power to regulate such importations, under grant of 
power to regulate commerce among the several States, yet, as Congress has 
made no regulation on the subj the traffic in the article may be lawfully 
regulated by tho State as soon as it is landed in its territory, and atax im d 
upon it, or a license Ming geste or the sale altogether prohibited, according to 
the policy which the State may suppose to be its interest or duty to pursue. 

It is fair tosay that the principal ground on which a number of the con- 
curring justices rested their judgment is the right of a State in the exer- 
cise of its police power to regulate and control its own domestic affairs, 
and not on the ground above stated by the Chief-Justice. When it is 
remembered that this decision has all these years stood as the plain 
doctrine of the highest court of the land, and that lawyers, courts, and 
people generally, in so far as the latter may have investigated this line 
of adjudications by our Supreme Court, have known and understood 
this doctrine, is it unreasonable that I should unequivocally designate 
the opinion of Chief-Justice Fuller as surprising and astounding, not- 
withstanding what is said by the justice who delivered the opinion in 
the case of Bowman vs, Chicago and Northwestern Railroad Company 
(125 U. S., 465), and so much of the language of Justice Matthews, in 
deliueridg the opinion in that case, as is quoted by Chief-Justice Fuller 
in this now under consideration? 

In the case of Bowman vs. The Railroad Company the question of the 
right to sell was not involved, but only the right to ship into the State. 

The question of sale within the State was not decided, but was ex- 
pressly reserved, as will appear from the following language of Justice 
Matthews: 

But it is not necessary to express any opinion upon the point (the right of 


an importer to sell in unbroken packages at the place where the transit 
terminates), because that question does not arise in the present case. 


Every lawyer knows that obiter dictum in any decision can never be 
relied on as indicating what the opinion and judgment of a court may 
be upon a case arising subsequently and involving similar issues. A 
good lawyer will only treat as authority that point in the case which 
the court decides, and not what may be said on collateral questions, 
however closely related they may be to the point or points actually 
determined. 

Therefore I say, and without fear of successful contradiction, that, 


with Pierce et al. vs. New Hampshire and the undivided judgment of 
the court, although separate opinions of the judges were filed, standing 
undisturbed by any direct reversal, the opinion in Bowman vs. The 
Railroad Company deciding nothing more than the right under the 
interstate-commerce clause of the Federal Constitution to transport 
liquors from one State or foreign country into another, every lawyer and 
every reader of judicial opinions had an unquestioned right toanticipate, 
under the well known and heretofore clearly understood police power 
of the States, that while, under the Federal Constitution, in the absence 
of a law of Congress, a State may have no right to prohibit shipment 
of articles of commerce into her borders from without by non-residents, 
yet, when such articles as come plainly within the police power, as do 
liquors, are so shipped from one State into another, they shall on ar- 
riving at their destination immediately become subject to the police 
statutes of the State within whose borders they have been lodged. 

And I maintain this is a reasonable and just view of the proper limi- 
tation of the interstate-commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, 
while at the same time it admits of the reasonable recognition and ex- 
ercise of that police power of a State which is so essential to the pres- 
eryation of the peace and good order of the State, in which is mani- 
testly involved the protection ot the rights of person and property of 
the citizen. Every man of ordinary sense well knows that intoxicating 
liquors are not free and privileged articles of commerce in such sense as 
are clothing, wholesome food, and many other commodities in common 
use among the people. 

Intoxicating liquors of all kinds, by common consent and action of 
mankind as exhibited in certain laws in this country, Federal, State, 
and municipal, are essentially contraband. The undeniable brand of 
Cain, among many other brands, is on them. They are everywhere 
treated by law and by unchallenged public opinion as productive of 
incalculable and irreparable harm to those using them to any but a 
very moderate extent. Every man engaged in the business understands 
this. He knows he can not legally ship and sell his liquors without 
first recognizing the Federal laws taxing him, and second the State, 
and finally the municipal laws obtaining where he seeks to sell, and 
taxing, regulating, or prohibiting their sale, 

Ife knows full well that nowhere under the shining sun in civilized 
lands can he have absolute freedom of commerce in intoxicating liq- 
nors; and, if this be so, and intoxicating liquors are clearly within the 
police power ofa State, which is exclusively charged with the enforce- 
ment of laws maintaining public peace and safety of persons and prop- 
erty, what is more reasonable and just than to hold that, while under 
the Federal Constitution liquors may be ship into another State, 
yet, when once there, the shipper must take his chances with State 
and municipal Jaw and authorities? If allowed to sell there he may 
sell, but, if not so permitted, he must reship and find a more indul- 
gent community before he can vend his dangerous and damaging wares. 

It seems to me that such a view might well and consistently have been 
adopted by our Supreme Court in Leisy vs. Hardin, and particularly 
when is borne in mind the universality of law branding liquors as 
articles never to be set free from legal burdens, always and ever dan- 
gerous to personal welfare and the public good, and constantly and in 
all places requiring the watchful eye and strong arm of power to con- 
fine them within what in most liberal phrase may be termed ‘‘reasona- 
ble bounds.” No other class of property is under such universal con- 
demnation, though other articles of dangerous tendencies and powers 
do demand and receive the care and restraint of public authority; and 
yet our Supreme Court, by a majority of its judges, has decided that 
such a commodity as I have described must be honored with every 
right and privilege under the interstate-commerce clause of the Fede- 
ral instrument as wholesome food and the most valuable apparel, and 
this because in an accepted sense intoxicating liquors are articles of 
commerce.“ 

Verily Congressional legislation in harmony with the su ‘ions of 
Chief-Justice Fuller is needed to save us, not only from the curse of 
rum, but from the misfortune of further similar findings by our Su- 
preme Court. 

But what are the propositions now before us? First, we have the 
Senate bill, in the following language: 

Beit enacted, etc., That all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors 
or liquids transported into any State or Territory, or ning therein for use, 
consumption, sale, or storage therein, shall, upon arrival in such State or Terri- 
tory, be subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such State or Terri- 
tory, enacted in the exercise of its wers, to the same extent and in the 
same manner as though such liquids or liquors had been produced in said State 


or Territory, and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced 
therein in original packages or otherwise, 


Second. The proposed substitute reported from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which is as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

That whenever any article of commerce is imported into any State from any 
other State, Territory, or foreign nation, and there held or offered for sale, the 
same shall then be subject to the laws of such State: Provided, That no dis- 
crimination shall be made by any State in favor of its citizens against those of 
other States or Territories in 5 to the sale of any article of commerce, nor 
in favor of its own products against those of like character produced in other 
States or Territories. Nor shall the transportation of commerce 3 any 
pase obstructed except in the necessary enforcement of the health laws of 
such State. 
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Third. The substitute offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ADAMS]: 
That it shall not be lawful to import into any State or Territory, from any 


other State or Territory or from the District of Columbia, any fermented, dis- 
tilled, or other intoxicating liquor, except in one or more original packages, as 


defined by this act. A 
SEC, 2. That for the purposes of this act an original package of intoxicating 


liquor, in bottles, shall be a case containing not less than one dozen quart bot- 
tles and an original package of liquor notin bottles shal! contain not less 
than five gallons: Provided, however, That an original package of liquor im- 
ed from any foreign nation shall contain the quantity required by the laws 
relating to duties upon imports. 4 
Sec. 3. It shall not be lawful to sell within any State or Territory any intoxi- 
cating liquor imported into such State or Territory, except in the original pack- 
age in which the same has been imported, and subject to the reasonable police 
—— of such State or Territory regulating the sale of such liquor as a 
verage. 


Of these three my preference is the first on the ground that it prom- 
ises more certain and speedy results and is aimed directly at the exist- 
ing evil. To adopt the House substitute will endanger the measure by 
making it uncertain of passage and necessitating a conference commit- 
tee with a possibility of final disagreement. But for this objection I 
would favor the House substitute. 

In regard to the proposed substitute of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ApAms] it may be passed with the remark that I agree with one 
or more gentlemen who have referred to it with the observation that it 
might well be entitled A bill to provide the size of a drink and to 
give Con ional sanction to the liquor traffic.“ 

8 g for. myself, I desire in commenting on the Senate bill to 
say that I could wish it went farther and, instead of permitting liq- 
nors to be shipped into a State promiscuously and generally, prohib- 
ited all shipments except in conformity to the laws of the several 
States. A bill (H. R. 5978) of this sort was introduced by me early in 
the session and referred to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Lig- 
uor Traffic, and on April 24, 1890, was reported by that committee favor- 
ably with amendments. 

The plain fact of the matter, in my judgment, is this: That, if Con- 
gress is to make recognition of the right of States to control the trafic in 
ardent spirits within their own borders, no liquors should be permit- 
ted to enter such borders except in accordance with the statutes of the 
States. Gentlemen who reside in States whose people are attempting 
anything like a serious enforcement of prohibitory laws know how dif- 
ficult such enforcement is where local sentiment may not be strongly 
in favor of it. To permit free shipment for purposes not authorized 
by the State laws is to place within the power of lawless classes the 
very instruments enabling them to enter at once on violation of the 
law. But to prohibit shipments, except in accordance with the State 
statutes, is to pay suitable regard to those statutes and contribute in 
large measure friendly aid to their observance and enforcement. 

The wept demand for some legislation to avert the consequences of 
the late decision of the Sapreme Court can not be ignored without will- 
ful blindness. In my own State the effect of it has been to prostrate 
the whole power of the State for the time being at the foot of the ram 
power. Before the decision there were perhaps sixty to seventy coun- 
ties of. the ninety-nine in Iowa as free from the curse of liquor selling 
and drinking as it is possible for communities to be while men will 
prostitute everythingof manhood to make money out of it. Lassert here 
in my place as one of the Representatives from Iowa, and responsible 
to public sentiment at home and elsewhere for the truthfulness of my 
utterances, that in a large majority of the counties in Iowa, prior to 
this decision, the law prohibiting illegal sales of liquor was well en- 
forced. The evidence of this would be plainly visible on going into 
the towns and villages of those counties, and the fact has been clearly 
substantiated by the opinions of judges, the governor of the State, and 
official statistics. 

Mr. S. er, I had not intended, until my friend and colleague, 
Judge HAYES, attacked to-day the policy of prohibition in Iowa, to 
say anything whatever bearing upon that question in any partisan 
sense. I think the question now before us is above the question of 
prohibition. It is higher than that, because it involves the right of 
the State to say what the policy of the State shall be; it involves the 
very existence of the State as a power adequate to protect the lifeand 
property of the citizen. But my colleague, Judge Hayes, has seen 
proper to attack the Republican party in our State and the adminis- 
tration of our laws during the years we have had absolute prohibition 
upon our statnte-books. He has to-day, upon this floor, not only as- 
sailed the principle of prohibition, but has undertaken to condemn 
and disgrace that principle and the prohibitory statutes of Iowa be- 
fore the people of this country by alleging the total failure of the 
principle and of the law seeking to enforce it in that State. 

Now, I maintain here, as a citizen of Iowa for more than eighteen 
years past, that, with the exception of the large cities, and particularly 
the cities along the river, a number of which are in his district, in 
three-fourths if not more of the counties of Iowa, until this decision 
was let loose as a thunderbolt to break down the police power of the 
State, the prohibitory laws of Iowa were admirably administered. The 
law went into effect July 4, 1884, and I maintain that since 1885 and up 
to the time of this unfortunate decision, with the exception of the river 
towns and two or three central counties with large foreign populations, 
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the law was well enforced throughout the State of Iowa. But whatis 
the condition now? In those interior counties of the State, three- 
fourths of which, as I have said, have had an admirable administration 
of the prohibitory law, what is the condition to-day? 

The fact is unquestioned that these “‘original-package’’ saloons, as 
they are called in Iowa—it seems that in Kansas they are called 
“United States Supreme Court saloons’’ or something of that kind 
these original-package saloons have sprung up in every county in the 
State, and I think I am justified in saying in almost every town in 
the State. My friend Judge HAYES represents the opposite extreme 
to what I may be said to represent on the temperance question in Iowa. 
Some people in Iowa call me a prohibition crank. 

Now, if Iam a prohibition crank, I want to say, without any per- 
sonal reflection upon my friend Judge Hayes, that he is a license crank 
of the extremest kind, and I want to say further, with all due respect 
for my friend because we all like him as a pleasant, social, and accom- 
modating gentleman—I want to say that if prohibition has failed in 
Towa, or in any part of Iowa, there is no man who, in an important sense, 
is so responsible for its failure as he. He is the district judge who a 
few years ago led in the opposition to prohibition in Iowa, and rendered 
that famous decision invalidating the constitutional amendmentadopted 
in 1882 by a majority of 30,000 of the voters of our State, and the in- 
fluence of Judge HAYEs in Iowa on this question of prohibition has 
been greater and far more harmful to the State than that of a thousand 
men, private citizens, who might be marshaled together. 

But itis not alone because of his decision above referred to when dis- 
trict judge that his influence has been so poweriul in the State, for 
that opinion was sustained by the supreme court of Iowa; but because 
he is known to have openly and continuously in public and private 
condemned and derided this law, and by other decisions from the bench 
taught disregard and disobedience of it. His hostility was of such char- 
acter as toclearly warp his judgment, and as an illustration of this it 
may not be improper to inform the House that in a cause in his court, 
involving, if I remember correctly, the prosecution of a liquor-seller, 
on objection being made to the evidence of a man who had purchased - 
liquors of the defendant, on the ground that he was particeps criminis 
with the defendant, my colleague [Mr. HAYES] sustained the objec- 
tion, and was of course promptly reversed on appeal. With such de- 
cisions as these and such outspoken hostility to the laws of his State, 
coming from one occupying an influential judicial position, it can be 
readily understood that the citizens of the State disposed to disregard 
the law would be greatly encouraged in acts of disobedience. And 
for these reasons I have affirmed my opinion that his influence against 
prohibition in the State has been of so t potency. 

As I have said, my colleague [Mr. HAYES] has to-day on this floor 
attacked the 3 and policy of prohibition and has declared them 
to be a failure in Iowa. And, further than that, he has charged the 
Republican party of the State with straddling the question in the plat- 
form adopted at the recent State convention held at Sioux City. Now, 
sir, I flatly deny this statement and propose to prove its incorrectness. 

In their platform of 1889 the Republicans declared: 


That we reaffirm the past utterances of the Republican party of Iowa upon 
prohibition, which has become the settled policy of the State and upon which 
ae should be no backward step. We stand for the complete enforecment of 

e law, 


This was after repeated and unqualified statements of position in 
previous platforms and after ample and sweeping legislation by the 
State Assembly, which legislation is still the law of the State. 

The following is the position of the party as shown by the platform 
adopted a few weeks ago: 


My colleague may choose to designate these clear statements ‘‘strad- 
dling,” being accustomed to Democratic ingenuity and practice in 
platform construction to avoid committing the party, but in Iowa Re- 
publicans plainly understand that this position of the Republican party 
on the saloon question is that of hostility, opened and avowed, and it 
occurs to me no one on this floor, unless it be my colleague, will pre- 
tend that he does not understand such tobe the attitude of the party. 

Mr. Speaker, one point more in reply to my colleague and I am done. 
He has not only ventured to assail the Republican party in Towa, but 
he has had the andacity to deny the statement of my colleague [Mr. 
HENDERSON, of Iowa] made to-day to the effect that ‘‘original-package 
saloons ’’ are being opened all over Iowa, in places where, heretofore, 
the traffic has been suppressed. - : 

I know from a recent trip to the State and from correspondence with 
constituents in other portions of the district I have the honor to re 
sent that the statements of my colleague hae HENDERSON, of Iowa] are 
correct and those of my other colleague [Mr. Hayes], in so far as they 
may have reference to Northern and Northwestern Iowa, are incorrect. 
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I firmly believe they are incorrect as to all sections of the State hereto- 
fore free from the saloon. Since FT 
man from Northern Central Iowa, an employé of this House, has ed 
me u letter of recent date written by Hon. H. W. Holman, county at- 
torney for Buchanan County, in which is Independence, the county seat 
of that county and the place of Mr. Holman’s residence, and in Colonel 
HeENDERSON’s district. This letter was written to a friend, who is 
also an employé of this House, and is as follows: 
t the ori i 
:.... raes ohh AE aara prera d 
Iowa. We bave now fonr joints, and Jim — has come back and is 
to start, which will mean five; and they are ng in all of the little towns 


in the county, 
Everybody can get all they want and drink all they want—minors, intoxi- 


persons, and everybody else. There has been more intoxicating liquor 
shipped into tnaebinaanion: more liquor drank, oon more p Sagina in the 
g ut together. 


thirty days than in two years ab ators, all nen e F 


I wish you would ive eget 8 udgment of the bi 
what you can learn re, 1 it pass at this session? Weare more anxious 
you can imagine without being here to see just how bad it is, 


Very truly, 
SEAS, W. H. HOLMAN. 


Mr. Speaker, this letter is only one of hundreds, I have no donbt, re- 
ceived from constituents of members in Iowa and other States where 
the alleged agents of non-resident beer and whisky venders are defy- 

local statutes in consequence of this late disastrons decision. 
rum power is always disobedient and until severely punished 
“defiant of all law. It will respect no provision of the statutes of any 
State or Territory of the land, no matter how reasonable, how humane 
it be. 

It disregards youth and old age alike, and there is no distressed con- 
dition or circumstance of the drinker or his family which, unsup- 
ported by a rigorous law and law officers, is sufficient to stay the hand 
that “ putteth (for cash) the cup to his neighbor dex sa 

Prohibitory States, license States, license and -option States are 
all alike being overrun with the alleged ‘‘ original-package ’’ vender. 
For once, from whatsoever States we come, we find ourselves confronted 
by an enemy who is no respecter of persons, localities, or statutes. 
Defying all sentiment, outraging the most sacred considerations of in- 
dividual, of home, and society, he proposes to employ the days and 
nights at his nefarious work until Congress shall oxercise its power nn- 
der the Constitution, and by suitable enactment enable the several 
States and Territories to resume once more the enforcement of their 
respective statutes in regulation or prohibitton of the liquor traffic. In 
the face of such an y as now confronts us I hope we may find 
ourselves a unit in favor of speedy action. 7 


Uniform System of Bankruptcy. 
SPE E OH | 
HON. JOHN A. CALDWELL, 


OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 22, 1890, 
On the bill (FL R. 3316) to poanian 3 roe ss system of bankruptey throughout 


Mr. CALDWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The necessity of a bankrupt law is generally conceded, 
although there are many who honestly believe it pernicious and claim 
that it offers a premium for commercial rascality. But the fact that 
the leading mercantile nations of the world, except our own, have laws 
for the relief and discharge of the insolvent debtor, is an ent the 
force of which can not be gainsaid when considered in connection with 
the fact that such laws have been in existence for centuries. 

It appears to me harsh and unjust to punish a man for the sins of 
others or the acts of Providence. A dishonest or corrupt merchant may 
contrive to defraud his creditors, or a reckless or imprudent one may 
bring upon himself disaster and ruin, or eyen a successful and prosper- 
ons merchant may find his wealth and property swept away by floods 
or tornadoes, and each of these in turn causes the failure of others, 
who should not suffer indefinitely and without hope or inducement to 
ph work again to recover their lost fortunes. It may be claimed 

tif aman be honest and has met with financial reverses he will 
have no difficulty in compounding with his creditors, but there should 
be an appropriate tribunal for such a pi and a bankrupt law 
affords the only medium for the establishment of such tribunals, 

Besides it is within my own knowledge that many merchants, and 
among them are some of the leading housesin the land, make it a rule 
never to compromise a debt due them. Such arbitrary and inflexible 
conduct can not be commended in the concrete, however admirable it 
may seem in the abstract. While there has been a growing sentiment 
favorable to the re-enactment of a bankrupt law, it does appear diffi- 
cult to agree upon a law satisfactory in its details to all interests con- 


cerned. But I believe that we ought to pass the present measure, as I 
consider it as free from objection as can reasonably be expected in a 
law of such comprehensive scope and results. 

Statutes for the settlement of the affairs of insolvent debtors have 
been enacted in all of the States, but their provisions and operations 
are unfortunately far from uniform. 

In some States preferences are permitted even in the deed of assi 
ment, while in others they are prohibited. The result is a con 
and complication leading to endless controversies and litigation between 
creditors and the assignees and trustees of insolvents. 

In some States also provision is made for the release and discharge 
of the debtor. This, however, has no extraterritorial force, except 
as to such creditors as become parties or participate in the assign- 
ment. Sothat all any creditor had to doin order to preserve his claim 
was to keep aloof from the proceedings. But where preferences are 
not allowed in the deed of assignment it is the univ custom of the 
failing debtor to make preferences a few days or hours prior to execut- 
ing the assignment. Practically, therefore, it is left for the insolvent 
debtor himself to determine how much of his estate shall be distributed 
among his creditors, and, of course he is not slow to take advantage of 
this right to secure his friends or relatives to the prejudice of other 
equally as worthy creditors, 

All this the present act is designed to correct, and its effect and oper- 
ation is made uniform throughout the land, and while it thus prevents 
one class of creditors from being favored, and placing all upon an - 
ity, it extends to the unfortunate debtor a relief which he could in no 
other manner obtain, namely, a discharge from all obligations, valid 
and binding in all jurisdictions, whether creditors become parties to the 
proceedings or not. 

Another cogent reason for the enactment of the bankrupt law is the 
fact that it provides for the punishment of any fraudulent proceedings 
on the part of the bankrupt or his creditors. Such safeguards are un- 
known under the State insolvent laws or at least of a large majority 
thereof. 

State laws are confined to State limits, while commercial transac- 
tions ignore all territorial boundaries, and it would seem that some 
general law emanating from a general head or seat of government should 
be enacted, universal in its application and uniform in its W gato 
This I conceive to be the object of the present bill, and, while it may 
be imperfect and may include some objectionable provisions or feat- 
ures, yet I prefer to overlook its few defects for its many excellences, 
for the greater and general good I believe it will accomplish. 

Iam not unmindful of the forcible opposition which the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. CULBERSON, has presented to the enactment of the 
bill, and I mention him individually because his views reflect in gen- 
eral terms all that has been said against the measure. Reducing these 
objections to propositions and I find they are, 

First, the creation of numerous offices and consequently the payment 
of large expenses; and, 

Secondly, the bill is unjust to the debtor class, and, therefore, is in 
the interest of the creditor, 

Each of these objections, I think, has been fairly met and answered 
by the arguments of the gentlemen from New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN], 

ississippi [Mr. Carchixds], West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], and the 
gentleman who introduced the bill [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR}. 

It is impossible to enact a Jaw of such paa importance involving 
the administration and settlement of the various affairs of business 
men without more or less detail and expense. Much of the same de- 
tail and in many respects the same expense are involved in the proceed- 
ings under the State insolvent laws, and whatever extra cost may be 
incurred under the bankrupt bill is more than justified and counter- 
balauced by the benefits to be derived by all concerned, the debtor as 
well as the creditor, the one in the release and disc he will obtain 
and the other in the protection and security he acquires through the 
equitable distribution of the bankrupt’s estate. 

It is a mistake, in my opinion, to claim that the bill is unjust to the 
debtor because it subjects him to involuntary bankruptcy. It would 
be a misnomer to term the proposed measure A bill to establish a 
uniform system of bankruptcy,’’ unless it embraces the involuntary as 
well as the voluntary proceedings, and I do not believe any act em- 
bracing but one of these features would be satisfactory to the people, 
nor remain in existence twelve months before it would become so ob- 
noxious as to imperatively call for its repeal. The opponents of the 
involuntary proceedings overlook, it appears to me, the fact that the 
creditor can harass his debtor by attachments and judgments and 
thereby not only embarass, but force the debtor into an assignment, or 
see his property taken in execution to satisfy the cular creditor. 

It is common observation that as soon as the debtor allows himself 
to be sued a large number of his creditors immediately follow suit, 
and the result is more oppressiveand harsh than it would be under pro- 
ceedings to force him into bankruptcy. 

The substitute bill offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CUL- 
BERSON] only begs the question; it admits the necessity of a bank- 


-rupt law, and only removes the proceedings for the distribution of the 


insolvent's estate to the State tribunals, but leaves the discharge to be 
granted only in the Federal courts. 
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This is complicating instead of sim and in the end would 
be fully as expensive to the parties in creditor and debtor, as 
the proceedings contemplated under the present bill; indeed, I am 
quite sure it would work greater hardship to the debtor, because he 
must bear all the expense and burden of the action in the Federal 
court wherein he is to petition for his release and discharge, and as 
every creditor is required to be made a party thereto, and hence may 
appear and answer, argument is not necessary to demonstrate what 
such a proceeding may entail in the way of costs. 

The questions presented for adjudication in the Federal court would 
be numerous, and, with the delays attendant upon the hearing and 
trial, the poor yet honest debtor might have to spend years in prose- 
cuting the case, forsooth, through the malice and spite of some partic- 
ular or unfriendly creditor. During all this period the debtor can not 
and dare not lanch into new enterprises or engage in business. There- 
sult practically is to deprive him of all opportunity of earning bread 
for himself and family. I will therefore support the present bill and 
would feel constrained to vote against the substitute, even were the 
alternative presented of that or nothing. 


The Torrey Bankrupt Bill. 
: SPEECH 
HON. LITTLETON W. MOORE, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 22, 1890, 


On the bill (HI. R, 3316) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States, ` 

Mr. MOORE, of Texas, said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: I submit that the bill under consideration ought to 
become a law and that the substitute offered by my distinguished col- 
league ought not to be passed. 

Commercial intercourse would be extended, the hazard of doing busi- 
ness lessened, and the price of commodities reduced to the consumers 
by the enactment of the bill now before the House. 

It is confidently anticipated that the enactment and operation of 
this measure will decrease the number of mercantile failures because 
of its equitable provisions for the prevention of contests between cred- 
itors to secure a lien upon the 8 the common debtor and the 
conservative influence that will be exercised by the fact that compul- 
sory liens and attachments will be of no avail if the bankruptcy occurs 
within four months after they are created. m 

_ The rigid economy provided for the administration of the bill seems 
sure to bring about an increase in the average dividends paid by the 
estates of insolvents. 

The substitution of one uniform law for the many and varying laws 
of the States can not but simplify the procedure incident to bank- 
ruptcy administration and lessen the expenses which must be borne 
by the estates. 

If State laws could be uniform, which they practically can not be, 
and if the construction placed upon them by the severalsupreme courts 
were likely to be the same, which is improbable, still such laws would 
not meet the necessities for the discharge of honest insolvents, because 
by the Federal Constitution the impairing of the obligation of con- 
tracts is forbidden. 

There are certain rights we enjoy as citizens of the State; there are 
certain responsibilities we assume as citizens of the United States. 
When we participate in the affairs of commerce we act rather as a 
member of the commercial world than as a citizen of a State or of the 
United States, and such act ought to be governed by a law which has 
been formulated and passed for the government of that world in rela- 
tion to such acts. 

Tt is not States, but individuals as such, who conduct the transac- 
tions the grand aggregate of which constitutes commerce, and in so 
doing they do not deal with political subjects, but with cost values, 
transportation charges, and the rapid receipt and distribution of goods. 
They have no interest as commercial men in State lines, and the vari- 
ance of State laws is only an obstruction and charge upon commerce 
which ought to be obviated. 

This is the era, if you please, of the railroad and telegraph. There 
should be a wise and equitable bankrupt law to foster and promote the 
wonderful commerce made possible by these agencies. 

The States, as such, have no interests to serve which are opposed to 
the law under discussion. The citizens of the several States respect- 
ively have no interests that will not be benefited by the national leg- 
islation which is demanded from citizens in all parts of the country. 

The credit system is necessary to commercial intercourse in this 
country. Transactions in the commercial world for cash are the ex- 
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ception, while transactions on credit are the rule, Credit is founded 
upon (1) the ability of the debtor to pay his debts, (2) the character of 
the debtor, and (3) the provisions of the laws to which the creditor 
must appeal for redress in the event compulsory process becomes nec- - 


essary. 
If credits are pono the debtor will thereby have greater oie 
to liquidate his indebtedness; if credits are debased, men in trade 
have less confidence in each other, and as a result the debtor’s ability 
to meet his maturing obligations will thereby be lessened. ` 

The character of the debtor will be enhanced if there are just laws 
framed and administered so as to exercise a preventive influence as 
to forbidden commercial transactions. The creditor will always have 
greater confidence in the character of the debtor if he knows that a 
proper and certain punishment awaits the evil-doer. 7: 

Every creditor contemplates in given possible emergencies the neces- 
sity for an appeal to law for the collection of his dues. If he knows 
the laws to be equitable and just and is assured of the collection, at a 
minimum expense, of all or a part of the selling price of the goods sold, 
he is more generous with his credits and does a larger volume of busi- 
ness, and as a result the debtor is awarded a greater purchasing power 
of the capital invested than he would have if the conditions were re- 
versed, general terms, credits will be advanced by laws which make 
property secure, require men to tice the golden rule, and enable 
creditors to secure all or a part of the amounts due to them. The re- 
sult of making credits secure is to increase the volume of trade, lessen 
the per cent. of profits and increase the aggregate profits received, 
and lessen the cost of all commodities to consumers. Reverse the con- 
ditions and you will at once reverse the results. 

It follows as a necessary sequence that the manufacturer will extend 
a line of credit to the jobber in the exact ait pre that he is se- 
cure against loss. The jobber will be governed by the same rule in 
extending credit to the retailer. The consumer will be benefited, in 
the ordinary course, by the fact that his credit also is increased. The 
result will be that the capital invested by the manufacturer, the 
jobber, and the retailer will in fact be increased by the fact that 
their credit is extended, and they will accordingly be enabled todo a 
larger business, and all of them will be able to transact their business 
at a smaller margin of profit by reason of this increased volume, and 
the consumer, as a result of the reduction of profits, will share in the 
general prosperity that will be thereby conduced. 

The giving of preferences is pernicious to the debtor, because it is 
possible by their instrumentality to save the property from being ap 
plied to the payment of debts by a skillful arrangement under the 
laws of most of the States, and at thesame time, in the ordinary course, 
to keep out of the penitentiary. The temptation to resort to this 
means of saving a part of one’s estate for, say, the commendable pur- 
pose of protecting one’s family, is a temptation to which a great many 
good men yield. Where preferences are given, with the result of pay- 
ment of bona fide indebtedness, it ought not to be of any benefit to 
the creditor, and would probably result in destroying whatever stand- 
ing he might have left in the commercial world. To prevent prefer- 
ences would be to prevent both the wrongand the misfortune as above 


outlined. 
Preferences are to the creditor a ies of hit-and-miss speculation 
that ought not to be experienced. It is not infrequently the case that 


the creditor is driven into bankruptcy by reason of the fact that one 
or more of his important debtors give preferences to other creditors and 
leave him to go empty-handed. It is not infrequently the case that a 
given person, firm, or corporation has a large number of debtors who 
are subjected simultaneously to a calamity, e. g., yellow fever ora 
drought. If all of the debtors honestly pay pro rata parts of their 
debts, the loss can probably be sustained without going into bank- 
ruptcy, but if it should happen that it is possible for the debtors to 
give preferences, and they do so, the result is likely to bea calamity to 
the indulgent creditor. 

The enactment of this law is designed in the best and truest sense to 
bring about the greatest good to the greatest number, and I respect- 
fully submit, therefore, that it should be enacted. . 

THE CULRERSON SUBSTITUTE. 

The substitute as offered (bill H. R, 7994) provides that an insolvent 
may upon petition to the United States district court, accompanied by 
proper schedules of his liabilities and assets and a list of creditors, be 

i from all liabilities whatever. I think that it would be 
ruinous to the debtor classes of the whole country to pass such a law. 

This substitute does not embody the usual and necessary provisions 
that shonld be contained in such a law; it is incomplete, as fellows: 

First. It does not provide for any compromise of claims due the 
bankrupt, nor for any arbitration of controversies. 

Second. It does not provide for the exemptions of bankrupts and 
other persons. 

Third. It does not provide for the extradition of bankrupts. 

Fourth, It does not make any specific arrangement for appeals from 
the district court. 

Fifth, It does not make any provision for the trial of plenary suits 
in the State courts. 

Sixth. It does not provide for the trial of the question of bankruptcy, 
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nor any other question of fact, except upon deposit of a $50 jury fee 
and other burdensome obligations. 

Seventh. It does not provide for the reference of the case after ad- 
judication to any one, but leaves it to the court to drag and grope 
through the never-ending labyrinth of chancery practice. 

Eighth. It does not provide any rules, forms, or orders for the con- 
duct of the cases, but leaves the practice to the old, and for the pur- 
pose unsuitable, rules of chancery. 

Ninth. It does not provide any punishment for crimes of the bank- 
rupt committed before or after bankruptcy. 

Tenth. In the matter of fees it is open to all the abuses known to 
the old law. 

Eleventh. It does not provide for the collection of bankruptcy sta- 
tistics, 

Twelfth, It does not provide forany composition with creditors, 

Thirteenth. It does not provide for the completion of the adminis- 
tration of the estate in the event of the death of the bankrupt. 

Fourteenth. It does not provide for any meeting of creditors, nor 
allow them any voice at all in the selection of a receiver or trustee. 

Fifteenth. It does not provide for the proof or allowance of claims. 

Sixteenth. It does not make provisions for the payment of dividends. 

In general, it is incomplete and not comprehensive of the subject. 

It is respectfully submitted that this body ought not to alaw 
providing only tor voluntary bankruptcy, and especially this one. 

I fany hope, in behalf of what I believe to be the best interests 
of the people of my State and of my district, that the bill favorably 
reported by the Committee on the Judiciary may become a law. 


Uniform System of Bankruptcy. 


SPEECH 
HON. EZRAB. TAYLOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
_ Wednesday, July 23, 1890. 
The House Sphere Ane consideration the bill (II. R. 3316) to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United States— 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The two amendments that were called to the atten- 
tion of the House while the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BoATNER] 
was g I will offer in this connection and also two others. 

Mr. HOPKINS. While the chairman of the committee is on the 
floor I would like to call his attention to section 25, and get some ex- 
planation of why that section is placed in the bill. I think itis an in- 
novation in legislation of this kind. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
RoceErs] is preparing an amendment to strike out section 25 and also 
section 31, and as soon as it is prepared I shall be very willing to ac- 
cept it. 

. ROGERS. Will the chairman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. EZRA B, TAYLOR. Certainly. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have so amended the first amendment as to em- 
brace section 31 as well as section 25. I wish to ask the chairman of 
the committee at this point whether or no he has prepared, and will 
offer in due time, the amendments which the committee directed should 
accompany the report. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Oh yes. They were supposed to be offered 
in the beginning. Perhaps they were not offered formally, but they 
were the amendments that accompanied the report, having been recom- 
mended by the committee. 

Mr. ROGERS. I call the attention of the chairman to what I under- 
stand to be the fact, though I have not read the report, that neither 
the bill Co the report shows what amendments the committee did 


recomm 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Oh, yes; the report shows them. 

Mr. ROGERS, All the amendments? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Yes, sir; every one of them. 

Mr. ROGERS. Then I have been misinformed. They ought to be 
pending. 

Mr, EZRA B. TAYLOR, 
by virtue of the report. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose also to amend section 42 by striking out, 
commencing in line 15, the following: 


(8) Neglected for sixty days after written demand shall have been 
served on him, to pay an open account which was, at the time of suc 
due by him for goods, wares, or merchandise sold and delivered, 


That is the entire provision in regard to accounts. I propose also to 
amend section 37 by striking out subdivisions 1, 2, and 3, and renum- 
bering the subdivisions following; so that the section as amended shall 
read as follows: 

Sec, 37. Qualifications of referees. 


It shows them all, and they are pending 


rsonally 
demand, 


Persons shall not be eligible to appoint- 


ment as 

ity or e Ghhie the tied denne or 
districts whereia the 5 2) residents ot the territorial die: 
tricts for which appointed. * 

The object of one of the amendments I have just read was to meet a 
suggestion of the gentleman from Kansas that in certain Territories 
there are no persons who have resided there as long as the original bill 
requires. In reference to another of the amendments, I will state that, 
while I am confident no court would appoint anybody as referee ex- 
cept a lawyer, I am entirely willing that the word lawyer“ shall 
disappear from the bill as connected with referees. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr.* 
BOATNER] in his remarks of yesterday expressed his general satisfac- 
tion with this bill, and, in fact, stated that until yesterday morning 
he had been in favor of it. Of course he had carefully considered it 
or he would not have formed that opinion. I have no doubt, therefore, 
he is still in favor of the bill and appreciates its good qualities, while 
he desires by the amendments he has proposed to perfect the measure, 
so that he may more earnestly support it. 

Several of the amendments which he has suggested are, I think, en- 
tirely immaterial, and one of them I believe would operate contrary 
to his own view of the matter. Ithink, under the bill as now drawn, 
there will be fewer persons liable to the action of the provision for in- 
yoluntary bankruptcy than there would be underhisamendment. The 
fact that a farmer does something besides raising agricultural products 
is not a test; that would not change the general principle contemplated 
in this bill. The provision is one which would be liberally constraed 
by the courts. Of course no man is so situated as to be exclusively 
engaged in raising agricultural products, Every man so engaged does 
many other things, both of a business nature and not of a business nat- 
ure, a fact which any court would recognize, The word ‘‘chiefly,’’ 
suggested by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BUCHANAN], would 
add sae to the construction that would be given to the language 
of the bill. 

The word trader or merchant,“ suggested by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. BoATNER], is a word the significance of which, so 
far as I know, has not yet been so thoroughly settled inany bankrupt 
law in any country as to describe exactly the occupation sought to 
designated. The farmer may be a trader in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term. Assuggested by othergentlemen, heisa trader; becomes 
indebted as such; it may be continuously a part of hisbusiness, While 
some courts have held that the word trader would not apply to such 
incidental business, other courts have held to the contrary effect, and 
the question now is one of construction. I apprehend that the lan- 
guage employed in this biJl would exclude from the operations of the 
involuntary provisions fully as many persons and would operate more 
wisely than the language proposed in theamendments of the gentleman 
from Lonisiana. 

On the other hand, under that amendment large classes of persons 
would be excluded from any advantage of this measure, All the pro- 
fessions, all persons except those belonging to the three occupations 
named, with the exception of the farmer and the wage-worker, would 
be denied any door by which they could enter into the benefits ot this 
law and secure the discharge of their indebtedness. 

Now, I am opposed in the first place on principle to any other kind 
of a bankrupt law than a mutual one, one of which both sides inter- 
ested can take advantage on proper occasion, In the matter of princi- 
ple there ought to be no exemption from the voluntary or the involun- 
tary clauses of the bill; and it was only because of the reasons suggested 
yesterday that these two classes—the agriculturist and the wage- 
worker—were exempted from involuntary bankruptcy, while allowed 
the advantage of voluntary bankruptcy. 

Now, the chief object of a general law of this nature is in my mind 
the elevation of commercial honesty throughout the whole country. 
And, Mr. Speaker, there is no part of this country that does not need 
such an influence; there is no part of the country in which a uniform 
bankrupt law would not operate to elevate commercial honesty and 
honor. That is the 2 eer and noblest purpose which can be effected 
by a measure of this kind; and it is for that reason chiefly that I advo- 
cate and have always advocated 1 tion of this character. 

Mr. Speaker, I am neither a creditor nor a debtor; I have no friends 
who to my knowledge desire to take advantage of this legislation, 
either on the one side or on the other; but I have lived a great many 
years and have enjoyed some opportunities for observation, as a result 
of which I say that, among other things, the condition of commercial 
disjointure, so to speak, in this country is such as creates more rapidly 
than any other cause a want of honor in commercial transactions East, 
West, North, and South. I speak of the period before the war and 
since the war. How can it be otherwise? In the various States there 
are different methods of collecting and enforcing debts. In Pennsyl- 
yania a man may give a note due in ten years and confess judgmenton 
it at once; and to enforce that note the creditor does not have to go to 
court, In Ohio, about half the time a man may prefer his creditors 
in an assignment for the benefit of creditors or any other disposition 
of his property, and the other half of the time he can not doso. These 
things depend upon the manner in which tures may think and 
act. In other States the local creditor has a greater advantage still. 
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Ile has the enginery of the law by which he can force the collapse of 
a debtor who is quivering; the debtor knows that he can, and is at his 
mercy; he realizes that the creditor is saying, Do this or I will pro- 
ceed against you.’’ The objection—I do not say the objection urged 
in this House; but the objection raised against this bill outside—is 
mainly from the fact that local interests can take advantage of these 
various conditions. 

Talk about the Eastern creditor; talk about the lawyer. The lawyer 
is interested in his own locality; and the lawyer who collects at home 
and has the advantage of being on the spot and the ability under the 
law to force payment by his threats, will be sure to oppose this bill, 

e because his interest is that way. 

Let some general law be enacted by which assurance is given that 
when a man in failing circumstances goes to the wall his estate shall 
be divided honestly and equally among all of his creditors, everywhere, 
and all of the chicanery, all of the enginery of deceit, all of the prefer- 
ences, dishonest preferences, that I have suggested or hinted at, will bé 
known no more, Commercial honor will rise; commercial confidence 
will lessen the price of goods; and there is no place where goods are 
bought and sold but that this necessity exists; in Kentucky equally as 
in Massachusetts, and everywhere else. The community where local 
preferences are allowed have no advantages, whatever they may sup- 
pose, The wise men who sell them goods put a tariff on all they sell 
them in order to equal the risk they run of collection, and the general 
consumer is losing in that way while the particular Shylock is gaining 
and growing in dishonesty and fraud. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Under the bill there is a provision, I believe, for 
the appointment of some three hundred commissioners or receivers, if 
I remember correctly? 

Mr. EZRA B, TAYLOR. They may be appointed, if so many are 


needed. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It is provided that they shall be paid $1,500 a 
year. l 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. One thousand dollars. 

Mr. McMILLIN. One thousand dollars out of the Treasury of the 
United States. ‘ 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Now, where is the justice in requiring the people 
to pay both debts and taxes; to pay the expenses in winding up bank- 
rupt estates? 

r. EZRA B. TAYLOR. The bill provides where the mohey shall 
come from. It provides that those who go into bankruptcy shall pay 
as far as practicable. But I have not time to enter into the details of 
the bill. They have been pretty fully gone over heretofore. There 
would be no cost, as I understand it and as I believe, to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It would do no more than give its assur- 
ance of this payment, because the referees are really judicial officers. 

A second reason for urging the passage of the bill is that it is for the 
advantage of the unfortunate individual who finds himself unable to pay 
his debts, and to the advantage through him of the whole community, 
for a working bee is worth more than a drone. The man who is under a 
burden of failure, whois unable to pay his obligations at once, becomes 
a deceitful man, and necessarily. He must be either an idle or a deceit- 
fal man. He must become a secretive man. He goes into business as 
the company of somebody known or unknown; he goes as the 
“agent” for somebody. He secretes his earnings from his creditors 
and becomes demoralized. On the other hand, remove from him the 
burden which no man can stand up against; remove the restriction 
which hampers his efforts, and he Springs anew into the arena of action 
and becomes often, and I was about to say ordinarily, the best busi- 
ness man in the community. His experience becomes of vast impor- 
tance to him. Ninety per cent. of traders fail, and yet they recover, if 
they have an opportunity to do so. 

And lastly, Mr. Speaker, this bill is for the benefit of the creditor, 
the creditor who may be also a debtor. 

It is a universal law, acting all over the country alike. It is one 
that will provect the creditor in his rights; it is one which is mercifal 
to the debtor; it is ennobling to him rather than demoralizing and hu- 
miliating. It gives him an opportunity again to work his way in the 
world, and so far as the general commercial aspect of the case is con- 
cerned it increases our sense of commercial honor and the volume of 
commercial honesty. There are gentlemen who look over the bill and 
see at a glance that there is this provision and that provision they 
would wish changed, notwitstanding the fact that it may be and often 
is the case that the very thing they wish is provided somewhere else 
in the bill. Some condition is to be added which is to be found some- 
where else in the bill. They will hastily make a motion to amend, 
and if the motion is not acted upon favorably they will proclaim their 
intention of voting against the bill, while the amendment is really a 
matter of little consequence, even if not provided elsewhere in the bill. 

This bill of fifty-nine pages, general in its workings and large in its 
details, ought to have had a fuller consideration than we have been 
able to give it, I admit. But I do ask gentlemen who simply see a 
fault in it not to condemn the whole on that account. I can under- 
stand those who believe that there should be no bankrupt Jaw, but I 


can not see why those who admit the necessity of a bankrupt law, 
and who concede that this is the best bill ever presented to Congress on 
the subject, should oppose it. 

Other gentlemen will find a little flaw here and there which they 
say, if not corrected, will cause them to vote against the bill. It re- 
minds me, Mr. Speaker, of being at the dinner-table of a hotel in a lit- 
tle city where was spread an abundant feast, a magnificent dinner. 
A gentleman sat nearly opposite to me and called for plum sauce. 
The waiter said: We have no plum sauce to-day. No plum 
sauce! What kind ofa hotel is this?? And he got up in anger and 
refused to eat his dinner. I learned afterwards he was a little wron 
in his head, but my illustration is not weakened by that fact. 
say we had better not exaggerate the plum sauce before the roast beef, 

Now, a word in regard to a proposed substitute that provides, in the 
first place, merely that these estates of the bankrupts shall be settled 
by the ordinary chancery practice in the courts of equity; second, that 
it is voluntary only—ascheme that has received the conditional prom- 
ise of the support of the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE]. It seems to me that no man can consider such a 
proposition even very briefly without seeing that it would not do fora 
single moment. In the first place,in the adjustment of the estates 
it would never become completed. Go into the general chancery prac- 
tice as it exists wherever that practice does exist and it would bea 
repetition only of Jarndyce rs. Jarndyce in every case, and would have 
no end until every dollar of the estate was expended. In the next place, 
it would be infinitely expensive—bills and answers, replications, cross- 
answers, motions, interlocutory orders and decrees, hearings and re- 
hearings, examinations, and submissions without end. 

Tn the third place, it would open the doors so wide to fraud that no 
rascal need afterward commit burglary or highway robbery. The law 
would allow him all the advantages he wanted. You might guard if 
as you pleased, and unless you had the eye of Omnipotence it would 
give him time to make his arrangements, both as to the purchase, the 
credit, and the disposition of his property, with the assurance that after 
he has bought and taken the avails of his purchase and put those avails 
out of sight, with suflicient time intervening so that nobody can see 
the place of concealment and no footstep can follow it, ke then can 
coolly come into court and pay the indebtedness by getting a discharge 
in bankruptcy and proceed again in the same way. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Does it interrupt the gentle- 
man from Ohio if I makethissuggestion? That can not be done, under 
the suggestion I make, in the State of Kentucky. My suggestion was 
that the estate should be wound up by the State court under the in- 
solvency law of Kentucky, and that upon the debtor filing the decree 
of that court in the bankruptcy court of the United States, with an 
opportunity to creditors to deny the allegation that there has been no 
frand committed by him, then to allow the Federal court to give the 
bankrupt a discharge, which can only be given, under the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, by the Federal courts, as otherwise it impairs the 
obligation of contracts. € 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Ofcourse. r 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Therefore, there could never 
be any money brought into the Federal courts and no assets. There- 
fore, there could be no fraud committed, because the estate would have 
sce ase wound up under the State law and distributed amongst the 
creditors. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. But, Mr. Speaker, that could not be. Such 
a law as that is not proposed and such a law as that could not exist; 
but the remarks that I have made apply to the case in hand; that is, 
to the pending substitute; and I do not know of anything that was 
ever suggested that was so impracticable, that would be so expensive, 
and so fraudulent. 

Before I take my seat I beg to state a fact in regard to Mr. Torrey, 
inasmuch as he has been referred to in this debate. On account of his 
acquaintance with the subject of bankruptcy, the committee invited 
him to meet with and assist them in their deliberations, and he did soto 
their great satisfaction ; being the author of the bil! he was iamiliar with 
all its details. I also desired him to make a synopsis and to assist me 
in other proper ways. What he has done has been done by request of 
the committee or at my solicitation. His ability, energy, and high 
personal character have impressed the committee very strongly, and if 
the bill becomes a law the country will be largely indebted to him for 
its beneficent results. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I would like toask the gentleman from 
Obio [Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR] a question. In these amendments that 
the committee have suggested, have they made any change in subdi- 
vision 11, section 42, in regard to the non-payment of commercial pa- 
per for fifteen days? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. No, for that is supposed to refer to com- 
mercial paper that ought never to go to protest. 

Mr. HAYES. That is what it ought to refer to. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. It does refer to that. 

Mr. HAYES. To make that more specific, I would like to amend 
by adding to that the words being a manufacturer or merchant. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR, Let the amendment be printed. 
= The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment willbe printed in the 
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Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


SPEEOH 
“HON. CHARLES H. TURNER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 25, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and havin 


under consideration 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10854) m. 


appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1801, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. TURNER, of New York, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: My purpose in rising atthis time is not altogether to 
discuss the pending bill or amendments thereto, but to take this, the 
first opportunity that has offered itself to any member of the Commit- 
tee on r, of which I have the honor to be a member, to criticise 
somewhat the extraordinary course of this Honse in relation to the dis- 
position of its time and the measures that it has taken under considera- 
tion. 


In the course of the many months of this session many important 
committees, I am aware, have been unheard; but the Committee on 
Elections has certainly had plenty of time. Special rules have been 
from time to time brought in and forced through by a majority vote, 
giving consideration to questions having more or less of a partisan bias, 

ut, sir, throughout all the days of this session, the Committee on La- 
bor has thus far been unheard; and, Mr, Chairman, gentlemen on the 
majority side of the House have risen and taunted that committee with 
lack of diligence. The gentleman from Ohio, for whom I have the pro- 
foundest respect, said the other day that we of the minority were ob- 
structing the consideration of labor measures brought in here. 

For the purpose of setting myself right in the eyes of the distin- 
guished member from Ohio, to show that we are not obstracting labor 
measures, and for the purpose also of defending my committee from 
the that it has not been duly diligent in the prosecution of the 
work committed to its hands, I take this opportunity—possibly some- 
what out of the usual course—that I may call the attention of the 
House to the extraordinary situation in which it now finds itself. I 
find that the Committee on Labor was first instituted in the Forty- 
eighth Congress—a Democratic Co and very appropriately, too, 
because the laboring man turns naturally to the Democratic party as 
the party of his home and the party of his friends. 

I find, in spite of all the fine words that have been wasted in this 

about devotion to the Jaboring man from people representing 
great capitalistic and great monopolistic interests, that no Republicau 
Congresses ever found that there was any need of any special commit- 
tee for the consideration of labor measures. But, sir, when, under the 
operation of a most iniquitous tariff system, labor became restive and 
restless and its voice rising londer and louder came clamorous to the 
doors of this Chamber—when the Forty-eighth Congress assembled, a 
Democratic Congress, a committee was appointed where the protests of 
labor might be heard and heeded and its request acceded to. And 
who, sir, was the first Representative to win the honorable distinction 
of demanding a hearing for organized labor in these legislative halls? 
Hon. John J. O'Neill, who, in defining his position, said: 
Mr. Speaker, Istand here as a Domocrat, but I stand here as a representative 


` ofthe laboring element in my district. I 145 from that element, and it is 


not with the words of a demagogue I stand here to argue that you shall dignify 


the calling of labor by creating a committee in this House to which the repre- 
sentatives of the laboring element can submit their claims. You had better do it 
now, for yeu must rea as well as Ido that there must be a vent through 
which the feelings of that element can reach the law-making power. You do 
not want this terrible rambling and uneasiness to culminate, as it did formerly, 
in the celebrated railroad strike. You desire to find what they want. Give 
} them, then, the right to be heard. 

Sir, in that Democratic Congress for the first time was created a com- 
mittee that should devote its entire time to the consideration of labor 
matters, ` Every workingman in the land may thank the Democratic 

dominant in the Forty-eighth Congress, for the recognition that 
extended by this action to the labor interests. But, sir, of what 
avail is it that a Committee on Labor should exist, that it should meet, 
that it should hold sessions, that it should give hearings, that it should 
formulate measures, if it shall be denied consideration on this floor? 
The Committeeon Labor created by a Democratic Congress exists in this. 
It has been faithful and diligent in its work; it has formulated new 
measures for the relief of the labor interests of the country; its reported 
bills have stood for months upon the Calendar of this House, but this 
House has given no single hour to their consideration, Its every effort 
has been paralyzed, and the resolution introduced on the 2d of June, 
setting apart two days for the consideration of labor measures, still 
slumbers in the Committee on Rules, and I begin to fear that this 
slumber is the sleep of death. 

Let this House pause and mark the contrast between its record and 
the record of the three preceding Democratic Houses. Sir, the Forty- 
eighth Congress not alone created the Committee on Labor, but under 
the auspices of that committee it created the National Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, and the Democratic House at least passed a law prohibiting 
the importation of contract labor. The Forty-ninth Congress, also a 
Democratic Congress, considered and acted u no less than seven 
labor measures, and if some of these failed of ming laws the fail- 
ure is to be charged not to the Democratic House, but to the Repub- 
lican Senate. $ 

Among these was that great boon to American labor known as the 
alien-contract law. This law, compelling ships to return to the old 
nations of Europe all immigrants coming here under contract, was re-. 
ported by Mr. O'Neill, amended and made more stringent by Mr. 
MCMILLIN, passed by a Democratic House, and after slumbering a 
year in the Senate was signed by a Democratic President and became 
a law. In my judgment this is the most valuable labor legislation 
ever had in this country, and the credit of this is due to the Democratic 

rty. Then came another Democratic Congress, 

The Fiftieth Congress, that memorable Congress of the long session, 
although a great measure that involved a change in the entire tax sys- 
tem of this country was considered and considered at great length, 
nevertheless, however pressing and urgent might have been the de- 
mand back of that Democratic majority for the consideration of that 
measure, which the Administration itself had approved, halted and 
gave four full days to the various demands that the organized labor of 
this country made upon Congress. In the four days that were given 
by the Fiftieth Congress to the consideration of the labor measures, 
six measures were But in this Congress we have been in ses- 
sion month after month, under a code of rules that we were told were 
enacted for the purpose of doing business; yet the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, representing the great farming interests of the country, have 
ready for consideration in this House several important measures, and 
the great voice of the agricultural interest of this country has been 
stifled. 

The demands of labor have been unheard; but wherever a protected 
industry, or one that would be protected, has knocked at the doors of 
this Congress, it has found a ready response. They may tell us that 
by and by the Committee on Rules, when there is nothing else to be 
done, will give us plenty of time for the consideration of these labor 
matters. They can not plead ignorance of these bills, for on June 3 
a resolution was introduced giving two days to the Committee on Labor. 
It is possible that the distinguished members of the majority of the 
Committee on Rules never have had their attention called to it any 
more than they had to the resolution introduced by my friend from 
Indiana [Mr. Coon] calling for an investigation of the Pension Of- 
fice. It is possible that in their zeal to press forward partisan ! 
tion they never have noticed this resolution. They have, indeed, 
wonderfully diligent in the consideration of party measures, And I 
see no particular reason why they shonld have slighted labor matters, 
had they had any interest in them. But,“ says some one, there 
is a bill proposed from the committée that might possibly involve the 
expenditure of some money. 

Well, I submit, Mr. Chairman, even in this most economical Con- 
gress, in which we have, I suppose, succeeded in dissipating the sur- 
plus that Democratic economy had heaped up [applause on the Demo- 
cratic side]—I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if there be any bill from 
the Labor Committee for the workingmen of this conntry, for the pay- 
ment of money that is justly due them which is withheld by the United 
States from them, that even in this most remarkably economical Con- 
gress, that bill, which embodies their demands, should be heard. Ah, 
Mr. Chairman, it is not enough to say that it would cost something, 
because measure after measure has gone through here expending far 
more money than can possibly be involved in this bill, measures which 
became laws without any thought or consideration of the amount of 
money involved therein. 

I can see in this—and I say that the record of at least two of the 
gentlemen upon the majority side of that committee would very well 
bear out this supposition—I can see in this only that this Congress has 
been so busy in its partisan enactments, so reckless in its expenditures 
of the public money where it thought there would be votes for itself, 
that it has never heeded the great voice of labor, though organized 
labor has been clamoring at its doors, and labor might as well not have 
been represented by a committee as by this committee thus stifled. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TURNER, of New York. Yes, with great pleasure. 

Mr. KERR, of Towa. What particular bills do you desire to have 
passed ? i; 

Mr. TURNER, of New York. Well, I want an opportunity to dis- 
cuss all the bills. Ifthe gentleman, who has been very attentive and 
studious here, will notice the Calendar with the same assiduity as he 
studies it when he gets a bill of his own thereon, I think he will have 
no difficulty in discovering that there is one bill that has been reported 
three times in three separate forms in the hope of getting the ear of 
the Committee on Rules; that it has been referred back to the com- 
mittee, and the committee has done its work over again in the vain 
hope that some day and somehow in some way they might prevail 
upon that obdurate body of gentlemen to give consideration to this 
measure. 

4 11 5 KERR, of Iowa, Will the gentleman mention the particular 
ill? 
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Mr. TURNER, of New York. The eight-hour back-pay bill is one 
bill. The bill remedying certain defects in the eight-hour law is an- 
other, a bill that the distinguished gentleman from New York, my 
colleague upon that committee [Mr. FARQUHAR], says the ph- 
ical Union assembled in Atlanta indorsed. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman from New York yield fora 

uestion? Fs there any labor bill that was not pending in the Fiftieth 
mgress ? 

Mr. TURNER, of New York. Well, now, the gentleman was amem- 
ber of the Fiftieth Congress, and if he had attended to his duty in that 
regard with all the earnestness with which he attends to all other mat- 
ters he would have helped to pass all those bills of the Fiftieth Congress, 

“ Mr. GROSVENOR. But the gentleman’? was in the minority in 
the Fiftieth Congress. 

Mr. TURNER, of New York. But the majority of the Fiftieth Con- 
gress did pass six bills from the Labor Committee, and only one has 
come over to this House from that Congress. Why do not the majority 
in this House pass these bills? The eight-hour back-pay bill is not 
passed, the amended eight-hour bill is not , and the resolution 
of my distinguished friend from Nebraska [ Mr. CONNELL] asking for 

an investigation of labor matters has thus far been unable to get a 
hearing in this House. 

That resolution was not in the other Congress, and the $2 a day bill 
was not in the last Congress. The only bill left over by a Democratic 
Congress, which has been considered in this Congress, was the so-called 
eight-hour back-pay bill. Thus, Mr. Chairman, has a hearing been 
denied the Labor Committee during the present Congress, and yet in 
season and out of season, at all times, on every possible occasion which 
was ted, we have exerted ourselves to the utmost, we have tried 
our best to secure legislation. And I desire, for the purpose of inform- 
ing the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, GROSVENOR], who adverted to the 
position of the minority in regard to these questions as obstructive to 
the labor movement, to call his attention to this statement which I 
have submitted, in no sense an exaggerated one, and ask him how he 
himself or the leaders of his party, when they go before their constitu- 
ents, the laboring people of this country, expect to be able to justify 
the action of this Congress in dealing with labor matters, or rather in 
refusing to deal with them. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the shameful record of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, a Congress more dominated by partisan spirit, more submiss- 

ve to the demands of the capitalists, more shameless and unblushing 
in its subserviency to the demands of the trusts and corporations than 
any other ever convened in this Capitol. It is the first Republican 
Congress assembled since this Labor Committee was constituted; it is 
the first to stifle and silence the voice of that committee, and I trust, 
Mr. Chairman, it shall prove the last representative body of the t 
American people where the voice of labor shall be unheard. [Ap- 


Patter the hammer fell. ] 


Arid Lands Survey. 
SPEECH 


HON. ANTONIO JOSEPH, 


OF NEW MEXICO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Salurday, July 26, 1890, 


On the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 10834) making appropriations for 
sundry civil of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 20, 
1891, and for purposes, 


Mr. JOSEPH said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: In the sundry civil appropriation bill of October 2, 
1888, the following provision was enacted: 


For the purpose of investigating the extent of which the arid region of the 
United States can be redeemed by irrigation, and the segregation of the irriga- 
ble zenas in such arid region, and for the selection of sites for reservoirs and 
other hydra: 


served by 


The amendment of the Senate to the bill pro; to re- 
peal a portion of the above-quoted act, i the fallowing eee 
ewan Bam pcan pint 


n the public lands and the 
lands is hereby : Pro That 
located or selected shall remain sogremated and reserved from entry or settle- 
ment until otherwise provided by law. 

The circumstances under which the act of October 2, 1888, became 
a law are worthy of careful attention. For many years the Representa- 
tives and Delegates in Congress from the Western Statesand Territor- 
ies have realized the necessity of comprehensive action on the part of 
the Government towards setting aside sites for reservoirs and canals 
for the purpose of irrigation, so as to make available for homes a large 
part of the public domain unfit without irrigation for agricultural pur- 
poses. By this act it was intended to take the first steps in that 3 
tion by a preliminary appropriation for beginning the work of survey- 
ing the sites. Provision was accordingly made in this bill as it 
the Senate, in such terms that it was hailed with joy by all the West- 
ern people. Upon consideration by a committee of conference upon the 

i ing votes of the two Houses of Congress as to this and other 
matters contained in the same bill, the language was inserted which 
is quoted above, and in this form it afterwards became a law. : 

This particular language was not considered by either House of Con- 
gress, but was inserted by the conference committee at the close of one 
of the longest sessions of Congress ever known, and adopted by both 
Houses without any debate, and, indeed, without the knowledge of a 
large portion of members of either House as to exactly what the bill 
contained. No one believed at the time of its passage that it was 
sible that the bill could have any such effect as was subsequently given 
it, nor was any such effect intended. No such provision of law could 
have commanded the support, after full discussion, of more than a 
handful of members of either House of Co 

After the passage of this law the settlement of the Western States 
and Territories continued the same asin the past. Entries under all 
the public land laws were received by the land offices throughout the 
West, and it was not until nearly a year after the passage of the law 
that it was announced by the Secretary of the Interior that under the 
construction of the law which he held, and in which he was supported 
by the opinion of the Attorney-General, he was obliged to declare that 
all entries of land west of the one hundredth meridian made since Oc- 
tober 2, 1888, were wholly void and must remain ed. Aftera 
long delay this decision was officially promulgated in some of the land 
distriets and notice was sent to the land office to receive no more filings, 
while in other districts no official promulgation has ever taken place, 
and, so far as I am informed, until a very recent date, the officers have 
continued to receive entries as in the past. The result of this decision 
of the Secretary of the Interior was most unfortunate upon the whole 
of the public land within its operation. 

It was never expected or supposed by a single member of Congress 
who was in Congress when this bill passed that it would have any - 
such effect. Homesteaders who have gone upon the public lands, filed 
their entries, and taken all the requisite steps under the law, have 
been thrown into the most absolute confusion. All titles have been 
unsettled by the official declaration that every step, though taken in pr 
fect good faith, has been wholly void and of noeffect, Immigration into 
the public-land States and Territories has been almost entirely stopped 
by the announcement that the benefits of the homestead laws were no 
longer open. In many of the States and Territories, and particularly 
in New Mexico, large investments for canal purposes had been made 
prior to the promulgation of this decision, under which vast improve- 
ments, to result in the greatest benefits to the people of New Mexico, 
have been and in part carried to a successful issue; but with 
the stopping of entries upon the public lands and the ceasing of immi- 
gration these investments have been suspended and the for 
obtaining water for irrigation in many of the fertile valleys of New 
Mexico have been postponed to the far-distant future. 

Among the many canal and irrigation projects already under way in 
New Mexico may be mentioned the following: 

The Pecos Valley Irrigating Canal Company has already expended 
$700,000, and before the completion of its enterprise will spend $300, - 
000 more. It has already built at least 100 miles of canal, now in 
operation, and has 50 miles additional under contract. The total num- 
ber of acres which can be finally brought under cultivation by this 
canal will be between 350,000 and 500,000. The Rio Grande Canal 
and Irrigation Company have already expended $150,000, and when 
completed will reclaim from three to four hundred thousand acres 
by a canal from 150 to 200 miles long. A vast capital will be in- 
vested in this enterprise, which will be of the greatest benefit to the 
people of the Rio Grande Valley. The'Taos Valley Canal and Irrigation 
Company has begun the irrigation system of that valley by the initial 
expenditure of $100,000, and expects, by a canal 125 miles long, to irri- 
gate some of the finest agricultural land in New Mexico. The Jornada 
del Muerto Canaland Irrigation Company has made Shenae pot an 
for a canal which will be 250 miles long, and a number of other canal 
and irrigation companies have made surveys looking to the reclama- 
tion of many thousands of acres in New Mexico. 
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Besides these, numerous other similar enterprises have attracted 
capital from the Eastern States, promising to New Mexico a speedy de- 
velopment of her greatresources. Many of the lands to be reclaimed 
are adapted to the cultivation of suitable grapes for making wine as well 
as of the finer-flavored and less hardy fruits. The future value of these 
lands when under irrigation can hardly be estimated at the present 
time. 

But the act of October 2, 1888, has effectually stopped all these en- 
terprises, as well as checked the tide of immigration on the part of 
settlers, already attracted by the prospects of certain crops, without re- 
current failure, under the beneficent system of irrigation. 

It is not surprising that the Western people, through their Senators, 
Representatives, and Delegates, have demanded with one voice the re- 
peal of the law of October 2, 1838, in so far as it withdraws from set- 
tlement and entry the public lands. 

I am, therefore, strongly in favor of the amendment of the Senate to 

the pending bill repealing the law of 1888 under which these lands 
were closed to settlement. But this amendment does not meet all 
the necessities of the situation. The Western people will not be sat- 
isfied with the mere repeal of the law of 1888. They believe that the 
step then taken towards the survey and setting aside of reservoir and 
canal sites is a wise step worthy of continuance. They therefore de- 
mand that, while the obnoxious provision preventing entries upon the 
public lands should be repealed, the work of marking the irrigation 
districts and setting aside the reservoirs and canals should be contin- 
ued. The people of New Mexico do not wish by this to be deprived 
of the great benefits which have already accrued to them and will ac- 
erue in the future from the investment of private capital in such en- 
terprises, but they believe that they are rightly entitled to the assist- 
ance and aid of the Government in making sarveys where no surveys 
have been made, and in determining for the future the proper location 
of the essential works for irrigation purposes. This is essentially a 
work to be done by the public rather than by private associations. 

But I am satisfied that, while this work should continue, the only 
ultimate solution of the desert-land problem will be to turn over to 
the States and, through properly constituted officers, to the remaining 
Territories all of the arid lands within their limits which have not 
been disposed of under the public-land laws. The needs of the differ- 
ent localities are varied, and Congress can not determine as well as the 
local tures the particular disposition which should be made in 
each State of the desert lands so as to secure their irrigation in the 
best manner and at the earliest possible date. A bill (H. R. 971) mak- 
ing provision for this was presented by me in the first days of this ses- 
sion. It has not yet received the action of Congress. Iam glad to 
notice the many expressions of debate in both Houses of Congress in 
favor of this proposition, and hope that before this Congress adjourns 
provision will be made for the admission of New Mexico as a State, 
under the enabling act presented by me, and a transfer to New Mexico 
and the other States of all desert lands within the borders of each. 

Fears have been expressed in the pending debate that upon the con- 
struction of the reservoirs and canals by private associations of capi- 
talists the people of the various irrigation districts would find them- 
selves dependent entirely upon the will of the canal companies. 

I believe that the work of setting aside the reservoirs and canals is 
properly a duty devolving upon the General Government. I believe, 
too, that the title to the reservoir and canal sites, as well as to all the 
waters, should in every instance be ultimately reserved, without power 
of alienation, to the people of the States and Territories. And I think 
that the best interest of the people demands that the canal system 
should be under the direct control of the people of the irrigating dis- 
tricts. 

But I am not willing that New Mexico should lose the benefit of the 
numerous irrigating systems already in process of construction by pri- 
vate enterprises. 8 Mexico has the best system of irrigation laws 
in the world, founded upon the old Spanish laws and transferred to 
New Mexico before the settlement of the Atlantic seaboard. These 
have been modified and developed by actual experience. The people 
are protected by them from oppression by canal-owners. The very laws 
under which the canal companies have organized and operated fix the 
maximum charges for water, and in nearly every instance a perpetual 
water right can be bought at a very moderate sum. As new emergen- 
cies arise the people will be prepared to meet them and to apply the 
needed remedies, In the State of Colorado all questions between the 
canal-owners and the water-users have been settled, and while proper 
encouragement has been given to capital to develop the country the 
rights of the people have been effectively guarded. ‘There will be the 
same result in New Mexico. 

For these reasons I favor the amendment of the Senate restoring the 
public lands to entry, but this should be further modified by providing: 

1. For the continuance of the survey for irrigation purposes. 

2. For the perpetual reservation to the people of the ultimate title 
to all reser voir and canal sites and of all the waters of the States and 
Territories. 

With these provisions the people of the respective localities can guard 
eo 2 their interests, while the development of the West will not 

retn "i 


Restriction of Immigration. 


SPEECH 


HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 


oF MASSACHUSETTS, x 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 6, 1890, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the regulations of com- 
merce between the several States and with foreign countries in certain cases, 

Mr, MORSE said: 

Mr. Speaker: Having addressed the House at length upon the 
pending bill at a previous stage, I avail myself of the large liberty and 
latitude allowed in this discussion to speak upon another subject. 

I think I represent my constituents when I say that I believe in re- 
stricted immigration. I would by no means confine the restriction to 
the Chinese, but I would go further. I do not believe our country de- 
sires, or can assimilate, or that it is safe to open its doors to the un- 
restricted admission of any considerable portion of the four hundred 
and fifty millions of that people who constitute the Chinese Empire. 

It is also a serious question in my mind as to how far our country 
can go in incorporating into its body-politic the dangerous and hostile 
elements that are pouring in upon us from European countries, We 
have been calling our country an asylum for the down-trodden and 
oppressed,” and so it is and ought to continue to be. 

But in view of the class of immigrants who are coming to us now, 
I have sometimes wondered how it would do to turn around and call 
the country ‘‘asewer for the scum of all God's creation to empty into. 

I would extend a cordial welcome to the honest t seeking 
these shores who desires to become an American citizen, but I submit 
that we want no more bomb-throwers, anarchists, nihilists, paupers, 
tramps, and lunatics, and we want no more Mormon immigrants. 

I would favor immediate and radical legislation to prevent these 
dangerous classes from coming to this country. The insane asylums, 
charitable and reformatory institutions of Massachusetis have numer- 
ous illustrations of this class of assisted and vicious immigrants, who 
went straight from the ship to these reformatory and penal institu- 
tions. $ 
The governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts recently made 
this the subject of a message to the Legislature. 

While I entertain these views in regard to the Chinese and other 
undesirable immigrants, I can not command language strong enough to 
condemn the abuse which in some sections of the country, particularly ` 
in the Pacific States, is being heaped upon these innocent and inoffens- 
ive heathen who have been allowed to come to our shores, by sand-lot 
orators of the type of Dennis Kearney. 

I believe the Book which says that God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth. The dictates 
of humanity and religion forbid persecution, murder, and violence, that 
are frequently perpetrated in this country upon the Chinese who areal- 
ready here, and it is a disgrace to our country that these criminals have 
so often gone unwhipped of justice. Wise statesmanship and policy 
alike forbid this injustice. If continued, it will result in retaliation 
upon our missionaries and residents in China, if not in non-intercourse. 

I will not take the time of the House further. I will extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD by printing a memorial upon the subject from a 
constituent of mine, an eminent citizen of Massachusetts, without 
necessarily indorsing all his views. 

A memorial upon the subject of Chinese immigration. 
Bosrox, May 2, 1990. 

Dean Sin: The alarm existing in some of the Western States where the 
Chinese have appeared in great numbers would naturally lead one not familiaz 
with the subject to infer that these ple have come unbidden, that their 

resence is injurious to the interests of white labor, andthatthey are likely to 

nerease in this country to such an extent as to threaten our institutions and even 
mongolize some portions of our territory. 

‘This feeling of alarm is said to seize upon one who visits the Chinese quarter 
in San Francisco. There he sees eighty thousand or more of the lower order of 
Chinamen and several thousand Chinawomen, mostly prostitutes, living apart 
from the white residents, retaining their national language, costume, and man- 
ner of living, worshiping their foreign gods, and regulating their affairs not 
by our standards and in acco ce with our laws, but by standards and laws 
imported from theirown country, They show no disposition or ability to be- 
come americanized or to adopt any of our institutions. 

The thought naturally arises, on seeing such asight, how deplorable would be 
the state of affairs in this country if the untold millions of China, who are sup- 
posed to be waiting an opportunity to come to our shores, should succeed in es- 
tablishing themselves here, 

So strongly are the people of the Pacific coast impressed with a fear of Chinese 
immigration that they have caused the matter to be made an issue in State poli- 
ties to the exclusion of other issues, and induced both ofthe great national parties 
to insert anti-Chinese planksin their platforms. They have also brought such 
pressure to bear upon both Houses of Congress and the President as to secure the 
passage of that unwise and therefore unnecessary piece of legislation in 1882 
55 the Chinese for ten years from coming here, aud also to wring from 

ea an unwilling consent to discrimination on our part against her own peo 
ple. 


Notsatisfied with having secured th 
they have risen at Rock Springs, 8 other places with that appearance 


e passage of laws to arrest immigration, 


of spontaneity and determination which men generally show in a good cause, 
when the case is desperate and the laws inoperative, and attempted to rid them- 
selves of their trouble by waging a war of extermination against Chinese, 
hardly equaled in violence and atrocity by anything that occurred during our 
early wars with the Indians, 

This is not the first time in American history when prejudice and fear have 
led to an uprising on the part of the 1 accompanied sometimes by acts of 
violence and bloodshed. The wars aga! inst the Indians by our New England 
forefathers were caused by fear of those people, not shared in by the settlers of 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and AE ey nor by our neighbors in Canada, all of 
whom acted on the belief that kind treatment and a few trinkets would do 
more to keep the peace than tons of gunpowder. 

The alien and sedition laws of June 25 and July 7, 1798, were passed through 
fear of an invasion of the French which never came. The war of 1812 was not 
caused so much by the impressment of our seamen as by the fear that Eng- 
Jand meditated other encroachments upon our rights and independence, and 
this is shown by the treaty made at the close of the war, when the original 
cause of the trouble was not even mentioned. The immediate cause of the 
great rebellion was the fear that Lincoln and the Northern people, supposed 
sympathizers with John Brown, intended to destroy the right of property in 

ves, and with it the cotton interest, and it was prolon more than a year 
by the mistaken fear of n negro insurrection and Northern vengeance, 

Perhaps a calm investigation of the Chinese question will show that we have 
nothing to fear from the coming of these people any more than from the com- 
ing of neh-Canadian, Russian, or Italian immigrants; and that the dangers 
which appear so threatening to Western alarmists are not real, but exist only 
in an imagination excited by unreasoning fear, 

Let us loak at the statistics of this immigration and consider the influences 
which brought these people to our country and now keep them here. In 1 
there were 34,463 Chinese in the United States, nearly all of whom came to Cali- 
fornia as gold-diggers. During the next four years there was a net gain of 


arrivals over departures and deaths of about 4,000 a year, eee pricipal? by 
the demand for laborers to construct the Union Pacific Railroad. During the 
next four years the tide turned the other way, in consequence Uy of the 


cessation in demand for labor in railroad construction and partly by the un- 
profitableness of placer mining after machinery was introduced; and the Chi- 
nese population fell off 1,855 in 1864, and 2,555 during the next three years, Here 

was a net loss in four years of 4,440 out of a total of 51,474, or nearly 9 per cent, 
In all probability this decrease would have continued if the reclamation of 
the tule lands, the digging of irrigating canals in connection with 3 
duction, and the construction of the Central Pacific Railroad had not called for 
the importation of more laborers, The Chinese responded to the new call, and 
there was a net gain of 6,126 in 1868, 9,239 in 1869, and 5,760 in 1870. Here immi- 
jon made another pause, and the increase was only 1,376 in 1871 and 3,929 


n 1872, 

The tendency toward a decrease was soon arrested, however, by the fresh 
demand for laborin manufacturing. Up to 1872 California had confined itself 
principally to gold mining, railroad construction, and wheat raising. Now the 
time had come for the introduction of manufacturing, and the 2 of Cali- 
fornia, profiting by the successful experiments triedin North Adamsand a few 
other p of training the Chinese to make boots and shoes, soon caused those 
paopie to be employed on the Pacific coast in making clothing, hats, and caps, 

, and shoes, furniture, cigars, and a dozen other staple articles of manu- 
facture, As laborers were dificult to get at any price, inducements, in the wa: 
of prepaid passage money and a promise of high wages, were offered to the Chi- 
nese to come here, Under the stimulating influence of these inducements the 
arrivals from China again showed a large net increase, and in the four years, 1878 
to 1876, that increase was over 9,000 per annum. Some of this increase. how- 
ever, may have been due to the construction of the Southern Pacific and the 
Evans- Mendocino Railroad lines. In 1876, or as soon as the railroads just 
named were completed, and the factories supplied with workmen, the demand 
for Chinese labor seni fell off, and has never since heen renewed. 

The work of gold-mining, tule-land reclamation, rallroad construction, canal- 
cutting} wheat-farming, and manufacturing rapidly fell into the hands of white 
Jaborers, pally from Europe, whose superior strength and ability to use 
machinery caused them to be preferred to the Chinese, and the latter were 
driven from these employments to domestic service, 8 work, and petty 
. The Chinese promptly recognized the cessation in demand for 
their labor and took immediate steps for their return to China. In 1877 the in- 
crease of immigrants fell to only 627, against9,119the yearbefore. In 1878 there 
was a net decrease of 600, In 1379 the decrease was 1,805, and in 1880, when the 
sand-lot agitation against the Chinese commenced, the decrease was 2,494. 

To recapitulate: There was an increase during four years (1860-1863); then a 
positive decrease during four years (1864-1867); then another increase during 
three years (1868-1870); then a strong tendency toward a decrease during two 

ears (1871-1872); then a very large increase during four years (1873-1876); and, 

jastly, another positive decrease during four years (1877-1830). 

These figures show that the flow has not been steadily bitherward, but fluct- 
uating, with a tendency, if uninterrupted by us, to turn slowly homeward. 
Left to itself the tide which had set so strongly in this direction, when better 
labor could not be secured, would have slowly ebbed away, never to return 


again, 

But the foolish agitation in 1880 and 1831, born of hatred and ignorant fear, 
instead of preventing further Chinese immigration, as was intended, had just 
the opposite effect, and resulted in a fresh influx of thirty thousand laborers, 
who rushed over here in the course of eighteen months for no other purpose 
than to get into the country before the restriction act went into effect, These 
fresh arrivals were not needed, and the inducements before offered, in the way 
of prepaid passage money and promise ofemployment, were not held out to them, 
They came because of the restriction act and, not finding employment in Cali- 
fornia, went almost immediately to Idaho, Oregon, British Columbia, and other 
parts of the West, as miners and railroad laborers, many of them drifting east- 
ward as laundrymen, cigar-makers, and shop-keepers. In 1883 there were 381 
Chinese immigrants; in 1584 there were 84; in 1885 there were 57; and in 1886 
there were only 8. The decrease by death during these four years may be fairly 
estimated at 4,800, 1 

ry has many instances where restriction and prohibition has had the 
opposite effect to that which was intended. The Chinese builta wall 1,500 miles 
long to exclide the Tartars, whom they feared and hated; but the Tartars, who 
been contented before that time with making short incursions in small 
numbers, saw in this expensive work the evidence of wealth beyond, and, 
massing themselves, overran the whole country. 

The martyrdom of the early Christians, the persecution of the Jews, and the 
attempt of the Inquisition to extinguish Judaism and Protestantism all had 
different results from those which were intended. 

A certain king of France, having failed to introduce the potato into his coun- 
try through a gratuitous distribution of the seed, tried the experiment of put- 
ting a high board fence around his potato patches, with a warning of death to 
any who should steal the king’s property, and he soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing his tubers on the table of every family in his kingdom. 

A certain king granted a pension to an old man who had never, in eight 
years, gone beyond the walls of his native city; but he coupled the ion wit! 
the restriction that the man should never go outside the gates, and in less than 


a week the old man lost his pension by yielding to a new-born but irresistible 
d to see something of the world outside, 4 x 

The Chinese Government wishing to continue the profitable monopoly in 
opium, which it had enjoyed for centuries, passed stringent prohibi laws 
and made war against the English importers; but the attempt to ict the 
trafic resulted in their own humiliation and the establishment œ the English 
opium trade forall time. 

Con onal restriction, instead of preventing Chinese immi: ion, un- 
doubtedty increased it temporarily. In 1881 the arrivals were 20.711; in 1882, 
before August 1, when the restriction act went into effect, the arrivals were esti- 
mated at 10,000. From August 1, 1882, to October 20,1885, a period of neari: 
three years and four months, the arrivals were only 17,656, while the de; 
ures were 42,085, and the deaths, estimated, 5,300; or a net loss of 29,729. Ac- 
cording to these figures the present Chinese population should be about 10,000 
less than in 1880, when it was 105,465; but competent jud. in California esti- 
mate the total at 110,00, as thousands landing in Brit lumbia are finding 
their way here across our northern border. 

This increase will not continue, however, as the Chinese now emp rae 
realize that the demand for their labor is not equal to the supply, and this fact 
speedily cause them to turn their facesagain homeward. ‘The six Chinese com- 
panies of California, against which there has been so much foolish talk by the 
sand-lot orators, will do much to expedite the return of unemployed labo: 
as one object of their organization and a large pan of their capital is for t 
very pur . Four thousand Chinese left British Columbia and over 5,000 
left San neisco during the months of September, October, and November, 
1885, 2,900 being on board vessels in harbor at one time. Very fewof them had 
any intention of returning. 

One thing on our part, however, may do much to arrest the Chinese in their 
homeward flight, and that is the discovery in the Middle and Eastern States 
that they are excellent domestic servants, and can supply a demand long stand- 
ing for better cooks, waiters, and seullions than are found am col peo- 
ple or than come to us from European countries, Irish menials have already 
made this discovery, and their jealousy of the Chinese will largely account for 
the cry against the haythens” in San Francisco. 

Another thing may Bch their going or at some later day may cause their 
return in large numbers, and that is a demand for miners and railroad laborers 
in our Southwestern States and in Northern Mexico, where the climate and 
other conditions are more favorable than in California. But even the more fa- 
vorable conditions ofa southerly region are not likely to induce them to come 
with the intention of making their permanent residence in America. Similar 
favorable conditions exist in Australia, South Africa, Java, Japan, Peru, and 
the Sandwich Islands, where the Chinese have gone in great numbers; butin 
every case their stay has been but temporary, and except in Java num- 
bers are now slowly but steadily dimin: hk j K 

If the limits of this letter permitted, something might be said concerning the 
constitutional and treaty rights of the Chinese to residence and protection 
also concerning their fitness for citizenship and the position they would prob- 
ably occupy if they came in great numbers with the idea of a permanent 
dence; but such discussion is 1 unnecessary, as we shall probably never 
be called upon to consider the Chinese immigrants except as laborers and 
aliens. The Chinese never have come, and probably never will come, with the 
intention of taking up a permanent residence here, 

In discussing their presence „I dca &re not to be compared with the 
Germans, Swedes, Russians, and others, who are homogeneous with our An 
Saxonstock,and capable of rapid absorption and assimilation by us; nor are they 
to be compared exactly with the French-Canadians and [tal laborers, who 
come for the same purpose as the Chinese, to makea little money and then re- 
turn to their native land. The differences between the Chinese and other im- 
migrants, and between the Chinese and ourselves, in race, language, religion, 
habits, education, ideas of government, and the pursuit of happiness, are all es- 
sential differences, and our celestial friends after a short 8 among us 
have no desire to take up their domicile permanently with us or to adopt any 
of our ways or institutions. 

The soil of China is as good as ours; the climate as good, if not better; and 
the semi-communal, semi-patriarchal system of government in that country 
much better suited to their 51 than anything they find here. Their intense 
love of country, their affection for their families, especially their deceased an- 
cestors, the greater economy of living in China,and the superstitious dread of 
having their bones left in a fore’ land will do much to keep them at home. 

The only Chinese who are likely to come here will be like those who have 
come before, the boatmen, outcasts, adventurers, and other low people on the 
shores of China near Hong-Kong, who drift first to that island, and by contact 
with the English become in a measure fitted for emigration to this country, or, 
at any rate, ready to ae ar when a demand for their labor calls them here. 
Their number, however, is limited. Many of them belong in Hong-Kong, are 
subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, and have as much right to be here underour 
treaty with England as any of her iighter-skinned and more favored children. 

Something might be said of the folly committed by both national in 
1880 in putting an anti-Chinese plank in their platforms, and something on the 
other hand of the wisdom of President Cleveland in 1885 in announcing to the 
Austrian Government, when Keiley was rejected as our minister, that we made 
no distinctions here on account of race or religion. 

In view of the probability of an early attempt in the so-called labor interest 
to restrict immigration from Europe, it would be well for us to remember the 
declaration contained in our national Constitution and in the constitution of 
nearly every State in favor of free immigration to all who seck their happiness 
here; which declaration debars us from ever making such a restriction if we 
have any regard for consistency or respect for the wisdom of those who founded 
our Government. It would be well for us also to consider the advantage to la- 
borers already established here of having other laborers arrive to their 
pare and free them for more elevated employments, a higher social life, and 

tter wages, 

The consequences of the restriction act and of the-recent outrages on the 
Chinese in the West will be far-reaching and we shall suffer from those acts in 
our future dealings with China, as we deserve. We have shown the Chinese 
that we were insincere when in 1865 we joined Burlingame in his flowery state- 
ments concerning the right of expatriation and universal brotherhood. We 
have shown them that we, like England and France, can disregard a solemn 
treaty obligation with a weaker government when it suits our interests to do so. 
In passing the restriction act we, unfortunately for the world's p! 
mitted what China has all along contended for, that one country has a right to 
exclude the people of another country, instead of taking the higher ground that 
the whole earth is man’s heritage and that each individual hasa natural God- 
given right to go wherever he will and be protected in his pursuit of happi» 


ness, 

The Chinese, after they were helped by Americans secretly with money in 
their war with England and France in 1857, and up to 1881, regarded us with 
less fear and more favor than any other nation on earth; but they have evi- 
dently changed their views, as the contracts for $70,000,000 just reported as given 
out for the construction of railroads in China are none of them given to us, 
though we should naturally have had the principal share of them. 

Poor China feels that in passing the restriction act we deliberately insulted 
her, and we must not be surprised if her wounded pride leads her to retaliate, 
With justand friendly treatment on our part she might have been made as valu- 
able to us as an outlet for our produce and manufactures and as a field for the 
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tory. 

One objection made to the Chinese in California is that they send large sums 
of money out of the country. That this is absurd can easily be shown, About 
five thousand Chinese return to their native country annually, taking on an 
average about £600 each, or $3,000,000 in all. This sum mayseem large to some, 
but by comparison it is very small, a mere trifle, and not one-twenticth part of 
the permanent value created by them annually and left here for us to possess, 
It is notequal to the sum taken out of the country by French-Canadians who 
work in New England factories; nor to the sum remitted by the Irishto their 
friends in the old country ; nor to thesum that we spend gnnually for imported 
kid gloves, It is not one-fiftcenth of the money paid to other countries for coffee, 
and not one-sixth of the sum voluntarily sent by us to China, their own coun- 

to pay for that mere luxury, tea. 

‘he point I wish to make in tothe Chinese problem is this: Since the 
abatement of the gold fever and until the restriction act went into effect the 
comings and goings of the Chinese have been governed by demand and su 
ply, the laws of which are well understood and obeyed by them; and if we will 
permit the operation of these laws without stimulating their coming by unwise 
restriction acts, there will be nothing to fear from the hordes which are erro- 
neously believed to be waiting on the shores of China for transportation to this 

In legislating 9 the Chinese we should keep in mind that 
ther are not here as permanent citizens, but as temporary laborers, and that 
our care of them during their short stay is purely a matter of police and sani- 


W regulation. 

N agp Aiamaa paleega se ngaa g erene 
very m uro n immigran! Ormia, Who ve t recen 
been admitted to the banefite of our institutions. 7 


I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 
: EDMUND D. BARBOUR. 
Hon. Evian A. Morse, M. C., Washington, D. C. 


Original-Package Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. DANIEL KERR, 
OF IOWA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 6, 1890, 
fro Houses on the bill (8,398) so Menil tne effect of the regulations or commerce 
between the several States and with foreign countries in certain cases. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Senate bill, the adoption of which is recom- 

mended by the conference report now before the House, is intended to 
allow the States, in the exercise of their police power, to control the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors in such way as they may deem most con- 
ducive to the public welfare, whether it be by restriction, by high or 
low license, or by restriction of the sale for such uses.as the State may 
deem legitimate, and to such persons as the State may think competent 
to purchase, by such persons as may be authorized to sell. 
Until recently it had not been questioned by the highest court in 
the country that the State had full power over this entire subject. Its 
police power to protect the public health or the public morals was 
supposed to have been settled by the continued decisions for a long 
series of years. The decision in the Bowman case, made more than 
two years ago, which denied the power of a State to piace any restric- 
tions on the transportation of any article of commerce on any inter- 
state road, contained declarations which, taken in connection with that 
decision, gave rise to the belief that the recent decision would be made 
in due time. 

At that time I introduced a bill providing that interstate roads and 
express companies should be subject to the same restrictions as theState 
placed on its own roads. This, it seemed to me, and still seems to me, 
the best method of dealing with the subject, leaving the State to be the 
judge as to the best and proper method of restriction to be placed on 
its transportation. I introduced the same bill into this Congress. It, 
with several others, was referred to the Committee on Commerce. As 
the effect of that bill would be substantially the same and perhaps 
more comprehensive than the House substitute for this bill, I need 


not say that I should have preferred either of them to the bill now 
under consideration, if it had been possible to obtain either. 

Mr. STEUBLE, of my State, introduced a bill (H. R. 5978) which 
limited the restriction to the single article of alcoholic liquors, as the 
Senate bill does, and that bill went to the Committeeon the Alco- 
holic Liquor Traffic and was favorably reported by me by direction of 
that committee. The report in favor of that bill applies so clearly to 
the Senate bill now under consideration that I adopt it asa part of my 
remarks, ‘The report is as follows: 


The Select Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Trafic, to whom was referred the 
bill (II. R.5978) to prohibit the transportation of 5 any 
nder d i 


State or tory in violation of law, have had the same u ration 
and reco the of the bill with certain amendments, 
The bill gives legislative authority of the General Government to the Stateto 


It may adopt any measures 5 5 or 3 to make — 
e line of power delegated ngress un 


. ae of Co: implied, regulate 
It can not wi consent ngress, express or „ 
commerce between its people and those of other States of the inion in order 
to effect its end, however desirable such a regulation might be.” 

This opinion was dissented from by a minority of the court, including the 
late Chiet-Justice Waite, Justices Harlan and Gray, who maintained that the 
State had full power to hibit or regulate transportation in the exercise of its 

lice powers, but the decision must stand as the law, and the object of the bill 

to give to the State the express consent of the General Government to the 
exercise of the same power over interstate commerce for the sup on of the 
unlawful traffic in intoxicating liquorsas it now exercises without question over 
State commerce. 

The Supreme Court in reaching their conclusion in the Bowman case, speak- 
ing of the law of Iowa especially, said (125 U. S., pages 475, 476) : 

“It may, therefore, fairly be said that the provision in question has been 
adopted by the State of Iowa not expressly for the purpose o com- 
merce between its citizens and those of other States, but as subservient to the 
general roe of protecting the health and morals and the good order and 
peace of the State against the physical and moral evils resulting from the unre- 
stricted manufacture and sale within the Stato of intoxicati: quors,” 

‘The court, after reaflirming the opinion in the case of Mugler vs. Kansas (123 
United States, 623, 657) and others where the power of the State to pro- 
hibit was ex; y recognized, says: 

“These cases rest on the acknowledged right of the States of the Union to 
control . 5 the health, morals, 
and safety of their people by regulations that do not interfere with the powers 
of the General Government.” 

We do not think {t was the intention of the framers of the Constitution in 
granting the power to regulate commerce between the States to prohibit the 
exercise of its legitimate police jower, the being only to prevent ep 
„ uots of other States. 3 
5 d seated A etna a epee people — the 
right of local -governmen: e theory that mass of governmental pow- 

ers, except such as are delegated to the ‘General 
Sai "the protection — d impro t of the people. The min nity af 
or an vemen! people. e mino 
the following language 


the United 
to the States, respectively, and to the ©, and as 
the repeated adjudication the States have not surrendered, but have —.— 
the power to protect by police ons the health, morals, and safety of the 
people, Congress may not prescribe any rule to govern commerce among 

States which prevents the power and reasonable exercise of this reserved power, 
Even if Congress, under power to regulate, had authority to declare what 
shall or what shall not be su of conimerce among the that power 
would not fairly imply authority to compel a State to admit within her limits 
that which in fact is,or which on reason Hy pera may declare to be, de- 

people, 
tion of commerce was to 


It 
certainly was not meant to give citizens of other States greater rights in Iowa 
than Jown’s own e have.” 

Asa matter of SERATE JORT BAYS bean She urpose of the court in the 
Bowman case, however they may have been impelled to decide by virtue of 
the provision on which they base their judgment, the effect has been virtually 
to 3 in many cases, and in all —— to impair, the efficiency of the 
jaws of the States for the prevention of an evil of great magnitude. As was 
said by an eminent j e— 

“That is doing more to endanger society and impair the capacity of men for 
self-government than all other evils combined.” 

in view of the fact that it is conceded by all the court that Congress may 
grant the power to the State to apply the same restriction to interstate as to State 
roads and in view of the further fact that the States that have adopted the 
of prohibition find the difficulty of enforcing their laws, as the result of de- 
eb og of the court on this question, greatly increased and demand that 
their police pomer over this subject shall be unrestricted, to the end that their 
local policy be enforced, your committee recommend that the second section of 
the bill be stricken out, and that as thus amended the bill pass. 


This report, which was printed before the recent decision known as 
the original-package decision, presents the argument for the Senate bill 
as succinctly as I could do, and the difficulties which existed in en- 
forcing the law under the former decision have been greatly increased 
by the recent decision. In fact, the law of the State for the protection 
of society is practically nullified by the recent decision, and to restore 
its force it is necessary to follow the suggestion of the court and pass 
this bill that subjects the imported liquors to the police laws of the 
State for the protection of the citizen. 
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Original-Package Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE. 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 6, 1890, 


On the report of the committee of conference upon the d ing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (S. 393) to limit the effect of the regulations of commerce 
between the several States and with foreign countries in certain cases. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to say only afew words on the pending propo- 
sition. No member of this body desires more earnestly than I do that 
the whole question of regulating the liquor traffic, asit is usually called, 
should be left exclusively to the people of the respective States. It is 
essentially a home-rule question, involving the social well-being of 
the different communities and their rational police regulations. It also 
comes, to a large degree, under the regulation incident to the exercise 
of the taxing power of the States. For more than a hundred years this 
view,,in a general way, is the one which has prevailed, and it was 
held that these powers had never been delegated by the States to the 
Federal Government, and hence that they still reposed with the States. 

Without going into the nicer shades and distinctions involved, it is 
sufficient to say that the Supreme Court practically and broadly de- 
cided that these powers are not with the States, but that they are with 
the. Federal Government. 

While I expected to vote for some such bill as the one we have and 
wholly favor the object it has in view, yet upon examination and re- 
flection it is plain that we can not take a power out of the Constitu- 
tion and transfer it to the States simply by an act of Congress, 

Why, sir, the Constitution, under which alone we have or claim any 
power here, and which we are sworn to uphold and observe, to obey 
and defend, plainly says that Congress has no power to do this thing. 
All that Congress has the power to do is to propose amendments to 
this Constitution,” and it requires two-thirds of both Houses to do 
even this. When it comes to passing the proposed amendment, how 
is that to be done? It is valid only when ratified by the Legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by the Congress.’’ (Article V of the Constitution.) Now, here 
we are posing practically to amend the Constitution, for itis noth- 
ing less by simply an act of Congress. Is that right? Is it wise? 
Everybody wants this object attained; but, if it is done this way, it can 
be undone this way. If this be done this way and the people acquiesce 
init, then what have we leſt of constitutional limitations? Other cases 
and desires will come after this precedent, and we no longer havea 
government of limited and prescribed powers here. 

If we can give a constitutional power to the States we can take from 

. This does away with the whole principle of restricting the 

Federal and State governments to their respective spheres, as defined 

by the Constitution. Congress is to give and Congressistotake. The 

States, then, are mere provinces. 

If it be said that one of the now pending propositions is to regulate 
commerce between the States, a power we clearly have, then the 
trouble is that at best this is to regulate it in the States, and that 
power we clearly have not, and the Constitution makes no distinction 
between commodities. Under our powers we are forbidden to consider 
Pa except as any other commodity. Whatever may be our feelings 

is not the place to exercise them. We are forbidden by the Con- 
stitution to do so. 

Suppose we try to regulate commerce between“ the States, can we 
destroy an article that we are given power simply to “ regulate’’ as 
„commerce? It then ceases to be commerce. We are not given the 
power to destroy, but to regulate. If we can destroy one we can de- 
stroy all, for the Constitution forbids any distinctions. I do not say 
that if we destroy one we must destroy all; but if we can do this with 
one we can do it with all, and clearly we have no such power. 

Then, again, national laws must be equal. In one place here it is 
proposed to let it vary, being one thing in one place and another in 
another place. This not only is unequal, but it confers power that, if 
we have it, can only be restored tothe States by an amendment to the 
Constitution taking it away from us and restoring it to the States. 

I voted for the substitute proposing a regulation of commerce in this 
article, liquors, proposed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADAMS], 
and it was defeated; but neither the House nor the Senate proposition 
is such as I think we are competent to pass. They exceed our dele- 
gated powers. Far better, Mr. Speaker, to give the court a chance to 
correct the error we all think it has committed, and thus leave these 
matters to the States, as we think the Constitution intends. If the 
court fails, then let us propose an amendment to the Constitution 
clearly placing the power back with the States. Congress is not a court 


to review the Supreme Court, nor are we a supreme body to make and 
unmake the Constitution, the great sheet-anchor of the people, made 
to restrain us. 

The present propositions are but makeshifts. They are far worse 
than that. They the ple of unlimited power here, and we 
can not plant the of this and fail to reap the bitter fruit in the 
future.. It comes to us under an urgent call and under a pleasing 
guise. Our people want it, and they will applaud it for the moment; 
but I do not think this will meet with their approval upon reflection. 

I know good men differ upon this question, and most sincerely; but 
this is my view of right and duty and of permanently sound A 
These propositions are not even necessary, as we all favor the object, 
and I think it far better that we should remedy this matter in the way 
that we know makes no infraction of the Constitution and that plants 
no dangerous principle looking to the exercise of unusual power by this 
‘body. Especially should we, who so often need to invoke the restraints 
of the Constitution as a protection against the greed and passion of fac- 
tions unjustly hostile to our prosperity and peace, be careful how we 
loosen its ties. We should set the example of standing patiently and 
sufferingly, if need be, by the Constitution, enduring its restraints, 
and of not infracting or straining it even fora virtuous end. Any 
policy has its ills, but this one of a strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion and a faithful observance of all its requirements is the one which 
in the long run will give us the greatest degree of liberty, justice, and 
peace. ¢ 


Samuel Sullivan Cox. z 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. EVARTS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Tuesday, July 8, 1890. 

he Senate having under consideration resolutions of respect memory 
of Hon. Samuel Sullivan Cox, late a Representative fied the State of New 

Mr. EVARTS said: r : 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I might well ask to occupy some closing momen 
of the declining hours of this day in speaking of my dead friend if I 
had no other relation to him and to his character and his career than 
that which attends him as an eminent public servant ofthe State which 
he so long represented so ably in Congress, or for those varied excel- 
lences of character and of life which made him a notable figure in our 
history for so many years. But it so happens, Mr. President, that for 
more than twenty years I had the pleasure of enjoying his friendship, 
at all times agreeable to me, never broken and always accompanied 
with esteem for his life and his manners and his career. é 

It is difficult to conceive a career more versatile and at the same 
time more ample and attractive than that which marks the course of 
this young native of Ohio from the time when he started—and ata 
great pace, which he kept up to the end of his life—until the time of 
his death, when he had become the most eminent of the public men of 
his party in the great State of New York. He wasa scholar; he was 
an editor; he was a lawyer; he was a politician; he was an orator; he 
was a philosopher; he was a traveler; he was an author; he was a 
diplomatist; he was a wit; and yet the whole warp and woof of his life 
was that of a member of Congress and in the active pursuit of politics, 

In all these regards, if itcan not be said of him that he ever did any one 
thing that no other man could do, yet no one but must say and feel 
that, within the field of our observation and our contemporary history, 
no man has done so many things so well as ourdeceased colleague, Mr. 
Cox. 

But we must add to our estimate of this career the circumstance that 
he lived in an age and in a sphere in public life when the nation was 
awakened and aroused, rent and torn, restored and re-established, and 
that the thirty years of what makes up his publie notice and his pub- 
lic service was always upon such a theater and occupied with great 
actors and great actions. We must, then, all agree that in our calm 
civilization and in our established institutions, ever accepted and ever 
expected to endure—we must agree that there have beeu great oppor- 
tunities of the highest dignity and the highest responsibility, and that 
these opportunities were well used by this Ohio statesman, this New 
York statesman, whose death we lament. 

Mr. President, in all the intercourse that I had with Mr. Cox, though 
we were always opposed to one another in politics, always representing 
on every scene of action in ourown State opposite views, with opposite 
alliances, I do not know thatin any instance I can recall any action of 
his that seems tome unsnitable to that career which he had 
that duty which he had undertaken to falfill. It is idle to talk under 
free institutions, under representative government, in derogation of 
parties and of partisans. 
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All the public life of a free country is carried on by parties and all 
are Jed by partisans. You might as well criticise the career and the 
methods of the soldier and of the great captains of armies for being de- 
voted to the warfáre and the battle and the storm through which their 
paths of duty lie. These are our paths, these are our duties, and the 
proper criticism of us allis with what fidelity and with what advantage 
to the interests that we espouse we have maintained our place in them. 

I do not think, in looking back through thirty ‘years among the emi- 

nent men of the Democratic party in the State of New York, there is 
any one that can be fairly considered as having been more engaged and 
more usefully engaged and more constantly engaged in public affairs 
than Mr. Cox. 

This is a singular honor to one who comes from a native, a great 
State, with a career there established, that Mr. Cox was received with 
open arms by the great party and the great population of our city and 
all that make up the interests of our State. But this is nevertheless 
true. He became the idol of the earnestand warm-hearted and some- 
times too tumultuous Democracy of our great city; but he also had a 
warm place in the affection and regard of his political opponents in 
that wide community. Thereis no trace or token thronghout his life 
of bitterness or resentment towards him in all this busy scene of his 
activities. And thus, throughout and in all regards, Mr. Cox stands 
out a notable figure, from the boy editor on to the final death scene of 
the statesman. All may study it; all may reflect upon it. 

Mr. President, these mortuary meditations and reflections which 
arise upon the contemplation of death, whether they be in the secret 
chambers of our own hearts or whether among faithtul friends, or on this 
larger scene of public observation of men whose lives have served the 
community—these are not without their greatest and most beneficial 
effects upon the personal life and upon the public conduct of all who 
submit to these reflections. The patriarch who had known all of the 
vicissitudes of joy and sorrow, of pride and contumely, and had learned 

ı patience by this experience, was yet forced to cry out, Man that is born 
of a woman is of few days and full of trouble. But the royal poet of 
Israel, who knew every step of life himself also, from the sheep-cote to 
the throne, he, with exultant and triumphant view of human life and of 
the endowments of man by his Maker, said: Thou hast made him alittle 
lower than the angels, and bast crowned him with glory and honor. 

This wide sweep in human affairs between that view which deplores 
man’s life as lamentable and that which exalts him as in nature and 
faculty almost divine—in this life of ours of cultivated, educated, 
christianized communities—takes in all the pessimists and all the 
optimists; all the egoists aud all the altruists; all those who build up 
and those who destroy; all those who touch nothing that they do not 
adorn and all those who touch nothing that they do not defile; all 
those of the evil eye of envy and all those of the pitiful eye of charity; 
all those who ennoble and expand and all those who belittle and be- 
draggle; all those who sap the virtues of society and those who feed 
their healthful growth; all those, in fine, that would lift a mortal to the 
skies and all those that would drag an angel down. 

Mr. President, when a man’s days are ended there comes after his 
death a judgment even in this life. Nature and society pass in a kind 
and yet a just survey upon each completed life. On which side of 
these opposing views of human interests and human hopes which I 
have portrayed shall the life and conduct of our deceased friend find a 
place? When the woven tapestry of the fabric of his life, with its 
many bright colors and its gay and graceful figures, is folded away 
among the leaves of fate for the instruction and the delight of those 
who shall peruse that great book, all men shall read of him that he 
served the state from boyhood up, labored for, loved her,” and as 
for society and friendship and mankind, all his work was to adorn, to 
ennoble, and to expand; all such are enrolled in memories that will 
not suffer their remembrance to die. 

I move, Mr. President, the adoption of the resolutions, 


The Silyer Question. 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JOHN S. HENDERSON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 12, 1899. ] 


The House having under consideration the report ot the committee of con- 
ference on the We votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 5381) di- 
reeting the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under consideration, as agreed upon in con- 
ference, is the result of a compromise between the rich bonanza silver 
kings and the millionaire bondholders and speculators of Wall street. 
It may be a good thing for them, but it is not what the people de- 
manded or expected. The complete demonetization of silver is accom- 


plished. Every Senator and Representative who supports this measure 
deliberately commits himself to a bill which will stop the coinage of 
the silver dollar after July 1, 1891, and makes every bond and Treas- 
ury note or other obligation owing by the Government redeemable in 

ld alone. The notes issued for the purchase of silver are redeemable 
in gold at the option of the holder; and under the provisions of exist- 
ing law the Secretary of the Treasury is required to provide the gold 
which may be necessary to redeem such notes by the sale of United 
States bonds, I do not believe that the bill will put an additional 
dollar of currency in circulation; and it is certain that there may be a 
dangerous contraction of the currency whenever the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall choose to bave it. 

If the new bill contemplates an increase of the currency, why should 
its authors and supporters insist upon the repeal of the Bland silver-coin- 
age act of 1878? If that act had been executed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in accordance both with its letterand spirit, not less than an 
average of $62,000,000 could have been coined annually and added to 
the circulation. 

The bill under consideration directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase in the aggregate 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion monthly 
orso much thereof as may be offered, atthe market price; but there 
be no coinage of any part of this bullion unless the Secretary of the 
Treasury can not otherwise provide means to redeem the new notes. 
It may safely be predicted, therefore, that no such contingency will 
ever happen. The contest which began in 1873 has finally ended in 
a complete victory for the Republican conspirators who fraudulently 
and secretly secured the passage through Congress of the original de- 
monetization scheme of 1873. 

The Republican party in the year 1890 publicly ratifies what it at- 
tempted to accomplish indirectly and clandestinely seventeen years 
ago. That party is entitled to the entire responsibility and sole credit 
for this iniquitous measure, The meaning of it all is that the Repub- 
lican party of the United States deliberately rejects the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, makes gold the exclusive standard of value, 
completely demonetizes silver and treats it as a mere commodity. It 
will bea rich man’s law and the poor man’s loss. Ishall be grievously 
disappointed if the American people do not overwhelmingly repudiate 
this abominable measure at the ballot-box in the November elections. 
‘The passage of this bill will give unalloyed satisfaction to the Admin- 
istration and to the rich speculators, bondholders, and brokers of Wall 
street, but it should not command the approval of the people of the 
United States. 

The logical effect of the new law will be to inaugurate another sys- 
tem of legalized robbery in favor of the rich man at the expense of the 
poor. The Republican party has always been actuated by this policy 
in taxing the country. No scheme of taxation ever devised and im- 
posed by the Republican party has been for the sole purpose of raising 
revenue to defray the expenses of the Government economically ad- 
ministered. Republican bills to raise revenue are always framed so 
as to enrich one class and one section, and to make another section and 
the other classes poor. 

A remedy must be found somewhere to relieve the farmers of the 
country from the unjust burdens which have kept them in bondage to 
other classes and to corporate capital. The farmer sells his products 
in the cheapest markets of the world, and owing to an unjust system 
of tariff taxation he is compelled to buy in the dearest. The home 
market is being contracted and he is not only losing, but is not al- 
lowed to compete freely in the foreign markets. The farmers do not 
ask for any special privileges, but they are entitled to fair play and 
an equal chance with every other class in the struggle for existence. 
The relief they are seeking will he obtained if they are true to them- 
selves and will act with prudence and wisdom. One thing which will 
be certain to bring relief is the repeal of all laws which discriminate 
against them. The next thing to do is to make the wealth of the 
country pay its just proportion of the taxes. The third thing neces- 
sary is a financialsystem which will giveto the people a supply of legal- 
tender currency equal in amount to the demands of trade and of busi- 
ness, and this amount should be increased in proportion to the increase 
of business and of population. The policy which gives a discretion to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to expand or contract the currency at 
his pleasuré, which discretion is always exercised by him against the 
interest of the people, should never have been tolerated and ought to 
be instantly ee e 

For the purpose of future reference, I herewith append a statement, 
which has been carefully prepared by a competent person, at the re- 
quest of myself and of some of my colleagues; showing the record of 
the two great parties on some of the burning questions which have 
divided them during the past quarter of a century. The statement is 
a very able one and will prove instructive reading to all who are study- 
ing the causes and are seeking to find remedies for the present financial 
troubles of this country. The farmers especially will be glad to have 
the information which the statement contains, as it will enable them 
to put the responsibility where it belongs for much of the vicious and 
oppressive legislation of which they are grievously complaining. 

The following is the statement I have referred to: 

TARIFF LEGISLATION, 
The Whig protective tariff of 1842 overturned Mr. Clay’s compro- 
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mise tariff of 1833, which at the end of nine years would have reduced 
the average rate of duties to the revenue standard; in other words, to 
the standard required by the wants of the Government instead of that 
demanded by the manufacturers. This revenue standard was to be an 
average of 20 per cent., and experience proves that it would have pro- 
duced a revenue more than sufficient for the support of the Govern- 
mentif the free-list had not been extended beyond all precedent. Thus, 
in 1836, of the $189,980,000 of total-imports, only $88,690,000 paid 
duty, and in 1839, of the total imports, amounting to 5113, 717, 000, 
only $48,391,000 paid duty. 

The obvious thing to do in the circumstances in order to increase the 
revenue was to impose duties on many articles which the act of 1833 
admitted free of duty. But, instead of this and in violation of the 
understanding arrived at in 1833, to which Mr. Clay and the Whigs of 
that day were parties, the compromise was overthrown, the revenue 
standard was abandoned, and the protective system was revived ina 
form as oppressive as that of 1828, which had been justly characterized 
as the! bill of abominations, *’ and which brought the nation to the verge 
of civil war. 

The tariff of 1842 was tolerated by the people for but four years. It 
was projected in the interest of the manufacturers and revenue was a 
secondary consideration. While it imposed heavy taxes on the people 
for everything they ate or wore or used in their farming and other 
operations, it failed to raise revenue at all in proportion to the taxes 
paid by the people; and the reason is plain, namely, that seven-eighths 
of the taxes paid by the people went into the pockets of the manufact- 
urers. This was the estimate of that clear-headed Southern statesman, 
Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, and no one attempted a reply to him. 
This enormous disproportion between the amount of revenue received 
by the Government and that received by the manufacturers results 
from the fact that seven-eighths of the goods consumed by the people 
are manufactured in this country, and the prices of the home-made 
goods are raised, of course, up to the standard which the tariff compels 
foreigners to ask for their goods. The avowed object of a protective 
tariff is to raise prices; and if it fails to have that consequence, it is of 
no use, 

When the tariff of 1846 was enacted such able men as Mr. Webster, 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. Evans, of Maine, predicted that it would not 
raise an amount of revenue sufficient to support the Government; and 
yet at the end of six years from the date of its going into operation it 
produced more than twice as much revenue as the tariff of 1842 had 
ever done, Thus the greatest amount of revenue ever produced by the 
protective tariff of 1842 in one year was $27,528,000—this was in 1847— 
while the revenue tariff of 1846 produced in 1853 $58,931,000, and the 
next year, 1854, it produced $64,224,000! 

The cry then was raised, and among others by Mr. MORRILL, of 
Vermont, that the tariff of 1846 raised too much revenue; and the 
remedy proposed by the protectionists was, not to reduce the duties 
or taxes, but to raise them higher, so as to keep foreign goods out ot 
the American markets, and thus turn the constitutional provision for 
raising revenue into a scheme for putting money into the pockets of 
the manufacturers. 

But, instead of listening to this selfish suggestion of the monopolists, 
the Democratic Congress in 1857 accomplished the object of reducing 
the annual revenue by a still further reduction of the taxes, while 
the reciprocity treaty with Great Britain, with reference to our trade 
with Canada, tended in the same direction, to a reduction of the super- 
fluous revenue and to a mitigation of the public burdens. The act of 
1857 reduced the taxes on most articles. The tariff of 1842 was based 
on the system of ific duties, or duties imposed upon the quantity 
of the several articles, with little regard to their relative values, and, 
of course, discriminated heavily against the plainer and cheaper arti- 
1 —— are consumed by the masses of the people, whose means are 
limited. 

The tariff of 1846, and also that of 1857, was on the same principle: 
it was strictly an ad valorem tariff, or a tariff imposed upon the value 
of articles and in exact proportion to their values. 


The following table will show the rates of duty or tax paid by the 


On dutia- | On total 


| 
TRAD MVORRRE A E T E E E 30. 90 23.19 
1846, average duty... Sil 25.54 20,59 
1857, average duty. . . re) 20.122 15. 68 


The act of 1542 was passed in the House of Representatives by 103 yeas 
to 99 nays, and of the yeas 93 were from Northern States and 10 from 
the South. Of the 99 votes against the bill 28 were from the North 
and 71 from the South. 

The tarift act of 1846 was passed in the House by i14 yeas to 93 nays, 
and of the yeas 63 were from the South and 51 from the North. Of 
the nays 20 were from the South and 73 from the North. 

The tariff act of 1857 was passed in the House by yeas 118, nays 72, 
and of the affirmative vote 56 were from the North and 62 from the South. 


Of the negative vote 67 were from the North and 5 from the South. 
Of the 5 negative votes from the South against this strictly revenue 
tariff 3 were from Missouri and 2 from Kentucky. 

The House of Representatives at that time was controlled by the Re- 
publicans, although neither of the great parties had a majority. Mr. 
BANKS, Republican, of usetts, been elected Speaker, not by 
a majority, but by a plurality, by agreement of the majority, alter a 
vain struggle, lasting seven weeks, to elect in the usual way, The 
House passed a tariff bill which was by no means an extreme protective 
measure; and so far was it from that character that it failed to receive 
the support of the more ultra protectionists. Mr. Lewis D. Campbell, 
of Ohio, was chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. But 
moderate as the bill was it was not acceptable to the Democratic Senate; 
and Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, when it was sent up to the Senate, moved 
a substitute, which was substantially the bill as it became a law, that 
is to say, the lowest tariff the country has had since the war of 1812, 
and based exclusively on the ad valorem principle. The vote in tho 
Senate on Mr. Hunter’s amendment, or substitute, was as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Adams and Brown, of Mississippi; Allen and James, of Rhode 
Island; Bell, of New Hampshire; Benjamin and Slidell, of Louisiana; Biggs 
and Reid, of North Carolina; Clay and Fitzpatrick, of Alabama; Douglas, of 
Illinois; Evans, of South Carolina; Fish, of New York; dees of Indiana; Fos- 
terand Toucey, of Connecticut; Green, of Missouri; Gwin, of ‘fornia; Hous- 
ton and Rusk, of Texas; Hunter and n, of V z Iverson and Toombs. 
of Georgia; Johnson and Sebastian, of Arkansas; Jones, of Iowa; Mallory, of 
5 Pugh, of Ohio; Stuart, of Michigan; Sumner and Wilson, of Massa- 
“‘Navé—Messrs, Bell, of Tennessee; Bigler and Brodhead, of Pennsylvania; 
Collamer and Foot, of Vermont; Durkee, of Wisconsin; Ge: , of Missouri; 
Nourse, of Maine; Seward, of New York; Thompson, of Kentucky; Trum- 
bull, of Illinois, and Wade, of Ohio—12, 

A committee of conference settled the points of difference between 
the two Houses very much in favor of the Senate substitute, and the 
bill became a Jaw March 3, 1857, by the approval of President Pierce. 

It will have been noticed that among those who voted for the bill 
were several Republicans, namely: Messrs. Allen and James, of Rhode 
Island; Bell, of New Hampshire; Fish, of New York; Foster, of Con- 
necticut; Sumner and Wilson, of Massachusetts. And that the follow- 
ing Democrats voted against the bill, namely: Messrs. Bigler and 
Brodhead, of Pennsylvania; Geyer, of Missouri, Democrats, together 
with Messrs. Bell, of Tennessee, and Thompson, of Kentucky, Amer- 
icans. But it was eminently a Democratic measure. 

THE MORRILL TARIFF ACT, * 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, then a member of the House of Represent- 
atives, introduced from the Committee on Ways and Means, March 12, 
1860, a bill, No. 338, ‘ to provide for the payment of outstanding Treas- 
ury notes, to authorize a loan, to regulate and fix the duties on im- 
ports, and for other purposes.“ 

This act eee the duties imposed by the act of 1857 upon every 
article except such as enter as raw material into American manufact- 
ures, and upon these the duty was generally taken off orlowered. But 
the system of specific duties—they should always be called taxes—im- 
posed upon the quantity of the article instead of the value, affords 
the protectionists the best opportunity for killing two birds with one 
stone, that is to say, for protecting or giving bounties to the manu- 
facturers and at the same time exempting them from the heavy burdens 
of taxation. The American manufactures are not so fine, in many re- 
spects, as those of Europe. The finest carpets, for instance, are im- 
ported and consumed here by the wealthy classes, while the plainer 
articles of the kind, which are made in this country, are used by plain, 
honest people, who have more honor, character, and intelligence than 
money. Now, the Democratic revenue tarifts of 1846 and 1857imposed 
the taxes on carpets, as on everything else, in exact proportion to their 
value, so that the duty or tax of 24 per cent. upon a yard of carpet- 
ing worth a dollar would be 24 cents, and the duty upon a yard of car- 
peting worth $5 would be five times as much or $1.20, 

But the protectionists know a trick worth two of this. Thus, “‘pat- 
ent velvet (carpets), Tournay velvet, tapestry velvet, printed on warp, 
etc., value over 81.25, tax, per square yard, 50 cents, Supposing 
the square yard to be worth $1.30, and the tax will be 50 cents, or at 
the rate of 38} per cent. If the carpet should be worth $5 per yard, 
the tax would still be 50 cents per yard, and the rate would be only 10 
percent, If the value of certain carpets is less than $1.25 pe yard, 
the tax is 40 cents per yard. The value might be only half of $1.25, or 
even less, and yet the people whoare under the necessity of using plain 
carpets are required to pay adouble tax on them, in proportion to their 
value. 

This rascally system of putting the heaviest burdens upon the peo- 
ple of moderate means has been changed in some of its details, but it 
is still preserved. A 7 

Perhaps no more flagrant instance of its injustice can be imagined 
than its application in the Morrill bill to ready-made clothing. A suit 
of clothes may be worth $10 or $100, and it may be doubtful if the 
millionaires and wealthy manufacturers would condescend to wear 
a suit worth only $100. The Democratic tariff of 1857 imposed 24 7 
cent. upon ready-made clothing, so that the man who bought a $10 
suit would pay on ita tax of $2.40, while the man who bought a $100 
suit would pay upon it $24 in taxes. À 

But the protectionists, who are always looking out for the interests 
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cent, 

Now, everybody knows that je clothing is about as heavy as fine 
clothing, sometimes heavier. è plain overcoat worn by a man whose 
business it is to drive a team or to expose himself to the weather, for 
any purpose, needs to be quite as thick and warm as that worn by the 
man of wealth and fashion. Yet he is required to pay as much per 
pound for his coarse wrapping as the millionaire pays for his elegant 
and costly article. 

This most unjust discrimination against people of moderate means 
was greatly aggravated by subsequent acts. That of 1863 raised the 
tax per pound to 18 cents, with 30 per cent. ad valorem added. In 
1866 the tax per pound was raised to 24 cents, with 40 per cent. ad 
valorem added. In 1867 the tax per pound on clothing was raised to 
50 cents, with an addition of 40 per cent. ad valorem, and at this rate 
it was continued until 1883, when it was reduced to 40 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem, at which rate it still continues. 

Heavy additional duties were imposed by the Morrill tariff on iron 
and manufactures of iron. But it would become tedious to read the 
hundreds of details of articles on which the duties were greatly in- 
creased, In many instances, and, indeed, wherever practicable, spe- 
cific duties were substituted for ad valorem, in order to discriminate 
in favor of the rich. 

The Morrill bill was passed in the House May 10, 1860, by yeas 105, 
nays 64. The yeas were all from Northern States, except 1 from Dela- 
ware, 4 from Kentucky, 2 from Mahan and 1 from Tennessee—S in 
all. These eight Southern members belonged to the American party.“ 

The nays were all Democrats, though not all of them from the 
South. 

The bill was sent to the Senate for its concurrence, and was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and on June 15 Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, 
reported back the bill from the committee with instructions to move 
its postponement until the second Monday in the following December. 
He gave his reasons at some length for the motion, and was replied to 
by Messrs. Bigler (Democrat) and Cameron (Republican), of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Simmons (Republican), of Rhode Island, after which 
the vote was taken on the adoption of the motion to postpone, which 
resulted—yeas 25, nays 23; as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayard and Saulsbury, of Delaware; B and Clingman, of 
North Carolina; Chesnut, of South Carolina; Davis, of issippl ; 5 5 05 
rick, of Alabama; Pugh, of Ohio; Green and Polk, of Missouri; Gwin, of Call- 
fornia; Hemphill and Wigfail, of Texas; Hunter, of Virginia; Johnson and Se- 
bastian, of Arkansas; Johnson, of Tennessee; Lane, of Oregon; tt and 
bod msg Florida; Pearce, of — Powell, of Kentucky; Rice, of Minne- 
sota; Slidell, of Louisiana; and bs, of Georgia—25. 

All Democrats. 

Nays—Messrs. Anthony and Simmons, of Rhode Island; Bigler and Cameron, 
of Pennsylvania ; Chandler, of Mi Clarke and of New Hamp- 
shire; Dixon and Foster, of Connecticut ; Doolittle, of Wisconsin; Fessenden 
and Hamlin, of Maine; Foot, of Vermont; Harlan, of Iowa; King and Seward, 
of New York; Latham, of California; Sumner and Wilson, of r 
Ten Brek. of New Jersey; Trumbull, of Illinois; Wade, of Ohio; and Wilkin- 
son, of Minnesota—23. 

All Republicans except Messrs. Bigler and Latham. 

SECOND SESSION, THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. 

In the Senate, December 5, 1860, Mr. Bigler, of Pennsylvania, moved 
that the House bill No. 338, which passed that body at the last session, 
be taken up, his object being that a day might be fixed for its con- 
sideration. But the Vice-President, Mr. Breckinridge, decided that 
under the rules it could not be considered until after six days from 
the assembling of Congress. 

December 11 Mr. Cameron, of Pennsylvania, moved to take up the 
House tariff bill No. 338. 

Mr. Hunter, of Y. ia, opposed 
other more important 
ate. 

Mr. Cameron called for the yeas and nays, which were ordered, and 
resulted—yeas 29, nays 27; as follows: 

Yras—Messrs, Anthony and Simmons, of Rhode Island; Baker, of Oregon; 
Bigler and Cameron, of Pennsylvania; Bin, and Chandler, of Michigan; 
Clark and Hale, of New Hampshire; Collamer and Foot, of Vermont; Critten- 
pea N Ken u ; Dixon and Foster, of Connecticut; Doolittle and Durkee, 


‘essenden and Hamlin, of Maine; Grimes and Harlan, of lowa; 
—— — 1 ining and Seward, of New York; Sumner and Wilson, 


the motion on the ground that 
iness shonld occupy the attention of the Sen- 


of usetts ; k, of New Jersey; Trumbull, of Illinois; Wade, of 
Ohio; and Wilkinson, of Minnesota—29, 

Nays— Bayard and Salisbury, of Delaware; Benjamin and Slidell, of 

and , of North Carolina; Brown and Davis, of Mis- 

Bissippl of Tilinois; Fitch, of Indiana; Fi ick, of Alabama; 


of Missouri; Gwin and Latham, of fornia; Hemphill and 
Wigfall, of Texas; Hunter, of Virginia; Iverson, of Georgia; Lane, of Oregon; 
Johnson and Nicholson, of Teunessee; Pearce, of Maryland; Powell, of Ken- 
tacky; Pugh, of Ohio; Thompson, of New Jersey; and Yulee, of Florida—27. 


The yeas were all Republicans, except Messrs. Bigler, Democrat, 
and Crittenden and Kennedy, Americans. 

The nays were all Democrats. The Vice-President announced that 
the bill was before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and that 
the question was on the amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Lane] to substitute the tariff act of July 30, 1846, and that it be re- 


ferred to the Finance Committee. The motion was carried, yeas 29, 
pays27—Messrs, Grimes (Republican) of lowaand Kennedy (American 
voting with the majority. December 20, Mr. Hunter, from the Finance 
Committee, back the House bill No. 338 with a recommen- 
dation that it be postponed until the 4th of March. He asked that it 
lie on the table. 

January 18, 1861, on motion of Mr. Cameron, the House bill No. 338 
was made the special order for Wednesday, the 23d; and on that day 
it was referred to a select committee consis of Messrs. Simmons, 
Hunter, Bigler, Fessenden, and Gwin. Mr. Fessenden was excused 
from serving and Mr. Collamer (Republican) of Vermont, was appointed 
in his place. The majority of this select committee was Democratic, 
but, Mr. Bigler being a protectionist, a majority was at the same time 
in favor of that policy. 

February 1, Mr. Simmons reported back the bill with amendments; 
and February 13, Mr. Simmons addressed the Senate in support of the 
bill. He stated that the tariff act of 1857 had failed to produce a suf- 
ficiency of revenue, that the average income of the Government 
had been about $46,000,000, while the expenditures had reached $66,- 
000,000. The bill, he said, would add about or near one-third to the 
rates imposed by the act of 1857. Mr. Simmons alluded to the finan- 
cial panic of 1857 as a trifling affair, which only interfered in a slight 
degree with commerce and revenue from customs; and, like most pro- 
tectionists, he no doubt attributed that financial disaster to the effects 
of a revenue tariff; whereas everybody knows that it resulted from the 
overissue of bank paper by the hundreds of ill regulated institutions 
of that kind in the country. 

President Buchanan, who, though a Democrat, was a protectionist—, 
most Pennsylvanians have always been of thatschool—states the causes 
and consequences of the financial collapse of 1857, in his annual mes- 
sage at the opening of Congress in that year, as follows: 

It is apparent that our existing misfortunes have proceeded solely from our 
extravagantand vicious system of paper currency and bank credits, exciting 
the people to wild speculations and gambling in stocks. These re must 


continue to recur at successive intervals 28 as the currency and bank 
loans and discounts of the country shall be left to the discretion of fourteen 


hundred irresponsible banking institutions, which, from the very law of their 
saturs, will consult the interest of the stockholders rather than public wel- 


The revulsion of 1837 caused the revenue from customs to fall off 
from $23,000,000 to $11,000,000. Butthis panic and its consequences 
were attributed by the protectionists of that day to the compromise tar- 
if. Then what will they say in regard to the causes and consequences 
of the still greater financial collapse of 1873? The people will re- 
member its effects upon themselves; they can not have forgotten the 
widespread bankruptcy and ruin that overtook millions of them; and 
they are aware that they were groaning then, as they still are, under 
a heavy protective tariff. e 

A reference to the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury made dur- 
ing those years of sorrow will show, at the same time, that there was 
a heavy falling off of revenue. The panic occurred in September, 1873. 
The fiscal year 1873 terminated at the end of June preceding. So 
that 1874 was the first year that felt the effects of the collapse. Now, 
going back to 1871, the revenue from customs was $202,000,000; in 
1872 the revenue was $212,000,000; and 1873 it was a few thousands 
short of $185,000,000. But the next year the revenue from customs 
fell down to $160,000,000, and continued to fall from year to year un- 
til 1878, when it was down to $127,000,000. It rallied alittle the next 
year, when it reached $133,000,000; but it was not until 1882, nine 
years after the panic, that the high protective tariff produced a rev- 
enue equal to that of 1871. 

Tt will not do, then, to attribute financial disasters and failing an- 
nual returns ot revenue to low 

After a reply by Mr. Hunter to the statement of Mr. Simmons, the 
Senate came to a vote on the passage of the bill, which was passed 
February 20 by—yeas 25, nays 14; as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. ee and Simmons, of Rhode Island; Baker, of Oregon; 
Bigler and Cameron, of Pennsylvania; Bingham and Chandler, of Michigan: 
Clark and Hale, of New Hampshire: Doolittle and Durkee, of Wisconsin; 
Fessenden and Morrill, of Maine; F. of Vermont; Foster, of Connecticut; 
Grimes and lan, of Iowa; King Seward, of New York; Sumner and 
Wilson, of Massachusetts; Ten Eyck, of New Jersey; Trumbull, of Illinois; 
Wade, of Ohio, and Wilkinson, of Minnesota—2., 

All Republicans except Mr. Bigler. 

Nays—Messrs. Braggand Clingman, of North Carolina; Douglas. of Illinois; 
Green, of Missouri; Hunter, of Virginia; Johnson and Sebastian, of Arkansas; 
Johnson and Nicholson, of Tennessee; o, of Oregon; Latham, of Califor- 
nia; Pearce, of Maryland; Powell, of Kentucky, and Rice, of Minnesota—l4. 

All Democrats. 

February 21 the bill was sent back to the House with amend- 
ments, and on motion of Mr. SHERMAN, ot Ohio, who was then a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, it was ordered printed. 

February 23 Mr. SHERMAN moved a resolution t the tariff bill 
be taken up and referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and to be considered as a special order; that general de- 
bate on it terminate within ten minutes after it is taken up, and that 
the House now resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole on the bill. 

On a motion to suspend the rules to take up the bill, the yeas were 
122, nays 49. The Americans, Messrs. Leach, Smith, and Vance, 
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of North Carolina, and the Anti-Lecompton Democrats, Clark, of New 
York, and Davis, of Indiana, voted with the Democrats in the nega- 
tive. Messrs. Etheridge, Hatton, and Stokes, of Tennessee, Anderson, 
Bristow, Mallory and Moore, of Kentucky; Harris and Davis, of Mary- 
land, and Bouligni, of Louisiana, Americans, voted in the affirmative 
with the Republicans. Others of these classes failed to yote, 

Mr, SHERMAN then moved the previous question, which was agreed 
to, and the resolution was adopted by yeas 93, nays 26. 

February 25 the Senate amendments, one hundred and fifty-six 
in number, were taken up for consideration, and all of them agreed to 
except one. That one was to im a duty on tea and coffee. A com- 
mittee of conference settled the difference in favor of the House, and 
the duty on those articles was stricken from the bill. The bill was 
then sent to President Buchanan, and approved, March 2, 1861, 

The first session of the Thirty-seventh Congress met July 4, 1861. 

July 16 Mr. Stevens, Republican, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill 
to provide increased revenue from imports, etc., which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, ordered to be printed, and made the special order for to- 
morrow at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. Vallandigham expressed the hope that reasonable time would 
be given for the discussion of the measure, 

July 17, on motion of Mr. Stevens, the tariff bill was taken up, and 
ordered that debate should close in one hour. 

Mr. Vallandigham proposed as a substitute the act of 1857 and the 
repeal of the act of the last session. 

Mr, Stevens, after moving three amendments, briefly replied to Mr. 
Vallandigham. 

The bill increased the duties on a great variety of articles, but its 
chief features were the imposition of a duty of 15 cents per pound on 
tea of all kinds, 4 cents per pound on coffee, and an increase of the 
duties on sugar unrefined from three-fourths of a cent to 2 and 2} 
cents per pound. No changes were made in the duties on iron, cot- 
ton, or woolen manufactures. 

‘The bill was amended in Committee of the Whole, but Mr. Stevens 
moved the original bill as a substitute for the amended bill; and the 
substitute was adopted by yeas 82. nays 48. 

The affirmative vote was all Republican and all from the Northern 
States, except that of Mr. Frank Blair, of Missouri, who was also a Re- 

blican. 

All the Democrats present voted against the bill, together with sev- 
eral Northern Republicans, among whom were Messrs. Windom of 
Minnesota, Shellabarger of Ohio, Buffinton of Massachusetts, Colfax of 
Indiana, Rollinsof New Hampshire, Kellogg of Illinois, and Van Wyck 
of New York, afterwards a Senator from Nebraska. The father of 
President Harrison also voted against this bill—Scott Harrison, an 
„American,“ from Ohio. : 

The bill went to the Senate and was referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

July 25 Mr. Simmons, Republican, of Rhode Island, reported back 
the House bill, with an amendment, asa substitute, which wasadopted— 
yeas 22, nays 18. The substitute, besides other changes, embraced a 
tax on incomes, ranging from 2} to 7} per cent. 

The yeas were all Republicans, except Mr. McDougall, of California. 
The negative vote included all the Democrats, together with Messrs. 
Browning and Trumbull, of Illinois, Carlile, of Virginia, Grimes and 
Harlan, of Iowa, and Harris, of New York, Republican. 

A committee of conference was appointed, which, August 2, reported 
a substitute which included with the tariff bill a 1 fox a direct 
tax of $20,000,000 upon lands, lots of ground, buildings, or dwelling- 
houses, and an income tax upon incomes exceeding per annum. 
The Senate agreed to the report of the conference committee by yeas 
34, nays 8. The nays were Messrs. Breckinridge and Powell, of Ken- 
tucky; Bright, of Indiana; Johnson, of Tennessee; Polk, of Missouri; 
Kennedy, of Maryland; Latham, of California, and Saulsbury, of Dela- 
ware—all Democrats. 

The House concurred in the report of the conference by yeas 89, 
nays 39. 

Of the affirmative yote, Messrs. Cobb of New Jersey, Bailey of Penn- 
sylvania, and Steele of New York were Democrats. There were also 
5“ Americans“ or ‘ Unionists’? who voted for the bill, namely, Messrs. 
Harrison, of Ohio, Brown and Sheffield, of Rhode Island, Calvert and 
aN, of Maryland. So, of the 89 votes for the bill, 81 were Repub- 

cans, 

The negative vote of 39 embraced all the Democrats except three. 
together with Messrs, Beaman and Trowbridge, Republicans, and 
Messrs. Wright, of Pennsylvania, Crittenden, Dunlap, Grider, Hard- 
ing, Jackson. Mallory, Menzies, and Wadsworth, of Kentucky, and 
Rollins, of Missouri, who were classed as Unionists, 

This act was approved by President Lincoln August 5, 1861. The 
act of December 24, 1861, was introduced in the House on the preceding 
day by Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, trom the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It increased the duties imposed by the act of August 5, upon 
tea, sugar, and coffee, on the recommendation of Secretary Chase. It 
paro the House by, yeas 77, nays 29. Mr. Aldrich, Republican, of 
innesota, voted with the Democrats and Unionists against the bill. 


The bill passed the Senate the same day without debate and without 
amendment, and was signed by the President the following day. 

The act of July 14, 1862, was passed through each House with little 
debate, and no vote was taken on its although there was a 
committee of conference appointed te settle the differences between 
the two Houses. This act increased the dutiés on most articles. Mr. 
Elijah Ward, of New York, moved an amendment reducing the duties 
on a number of articles and addressed the House in support of his mo- 
tion. The Democrats despaired of defeating or modifying the bill and 
deemed it useless to call for the yeas and nays. 

This act substituted specific in place of ad valorem duties on most 
articles of importance, where it had not been done by previous acts, 

The act of March 3, 1863, made someslight changes in the foregoing 
act, but without affecting its general character, 

The act of June 30, 1864, was a further increase in the rates of duty. 
It elicited a lively debate between Mr. S. S. Cox, then of Ohio, and 
others, and Messrs. MORRILL and Stevens. In the course of his able 
remarks Mr, Cox said: ; 

By the joint resolution passed a few weeks ago we increased the tariff rates 
of 1802 50 per cent, The present bill, while repealing that resolution after the 
Ist of July, does not , but increases | y the same rates. It adds to 
them on most articles the amount of the internal tax. The duties are paid in 
pod: This adds the premium of gold to the tariff rates. So that in der- 


ng the eftect of these measures I must consider them as affected by the paper 
money which has been showered upon the country with such prodigality. 


Mr. Cox proceeds to show that 39.538} tons of pig-iron, which cost 
in England $542,952 in gold, when imported cost the American con- 
sumer in depreciated paper, with tariff tax of 43 per cent., freight, insur- 
ance, and importer’s profit, $1,685,301, or three times the original cost. 

June 3 the bill was passed by yeas 82, nays 26. 

The Pennsylvania Democrats voted with the Republicans for the bill. 

The bill was amended in the Senate and passed June 17, by yeas 22, 
nays 5, not voting 22. 

— 5 aflirmative vote was all Republican and the negative all Demo- 
cratic. 

A committee of conference settled the differences between the two 
Houses, and their report was adopted in each, June 29, without a call 
of the yeas and nays. 

The act of March 3, 1865, was amendatory of that of June 20, 1864, 
in many particulars. It was introduced Fe y 27 in the House by 
Mr. MORRILL, and was March 1. The yeas and nays were not 
called, but a motion of Mr. Cox to lay the bill on the table was lost— 
yeas 43, nays 85, not voting 54. The opposition vote was all Demo- 
cratic, 

On March 2 the bill was passed in the Senate with amendments without 
a call of the yeas and nays. A committee of conference adjusted the 
differences between the two Houses and the bill became a law March 3. 

This act increased the internal taxes to correspond with the increased 
tariff taxes on spirits and other articles, or it increased the tariff taxes 
to correspond with the internal-revenue taxes, Among these was the 
iniquitous and unconstitutional tax of 5 cents per pound on the pro- 
duction of cotton. 

The House bill to provide increased revenue, No. 718, was passed in 
that body July 10, 1866, by yeas 95, nays 52, a non-partisan vote. 
It was sent to the Senate, and on motion of Mr. Grimes, Republican, 
of Iowa, its consideration was postponed until the second Wednesday 
in December. 

The act of July 28, 1866 (H. R. 780), reduced the internal tax on raw 
cotton to 3 cents per pound and made changes in the taxes on tobacco 
and distilled spirits, It the House by yeas 87, nays 36, 59 ab- 
sent. The nays were all Democrats or anti-Republicans. 

The bill was passed in the Senate with amendments, but without a 
call of the yeas and nays. It is entitled An act to protect the reve- 
nue, and for other purposes,’’ and the sections relating to changes in the 
duties and taxes were of secondary importance. 

December 11 the House bill 718, which passed that body July 10 
and was med to the second Wednesday in December, was now 
taken up in the Senate, and 500 copies ordered printed, and referred 
to the Finance Committee. 

January 11, 1867, Mr. Fessenden, from the Finance Committee, re- 
ported a substitute for the House bill. This bill failed to become a law. 
Pending the consideration of the Senate substitute in that body, Mr. 
B. Gratz Brown, Republican, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. President, I think any one who has listened to the debate on this bill will 
be satisfied that it is not a measure for increasing the public revenue. What- 
ever may be alleged generally asthe opinions of some members of the Finance 
Committee, yet whenever a single item has come up for discussion, whenever 


P. 
any pointin the bill has been subjected to criticism, it has been found that the 
aot laid is a duty laid for some other purpose, and not for revenue. 


The Senate substitute was adopted by that body by gr 27, nays 10, 
absent 15. The yeas were all Republicans except Messrs. Reverdy 
Johnson, of Maryland, and McDougall, of California. 

The nays were Messrs. Davis, of Kentucky, Doolittle, of Wiscon- 
sin, Henderson, of Missouri, Fowler and Patterson, of Tenn 
Grimes and Kirkwood, of Iowa, Hendricks and Lane, of Indi 3 
Trumbull, of IIlinois—10. 

There were fifteen absentees, of whom four were Democrats, namely, 
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Messrs. Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, Guthrie, of Kentucky, Nesmith, 
of Oregon, and Salisbury, of Delaware. 

The two Houses could not agree upon the amendments, and the bill 
failed. 

But another act to provide increased revenue from imported wool, 
etc., which was in the first session, was now aan $6 the Sen- 
ate and bears date March 2, 1867. 

FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION, 

The act of July 14, 1870, entitled “An act to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes,” embraced a tariff reduction also. 

It was passed in the House by yeas 153, nays 35, 42 absent. The 
negative vote all Democratic. 

he reductions failed to satisfy the Democratic demands. 

In the Senate the debate tarned upon the proposition of Mr. Conk- 
ling to repeal the income tax. It was urged by that gentleman and 
others, and opposed by Mr. SHERMAN, 

The motion to strike out the income tax prevailed by yeas 34, nays 
23, The vote was non-partisan. In place of the revenue from the 
income tax the Committee on Finance restored the duty on sugar, and 
in this form the bill was passed in the Senate by yeas 43, nays 6, absent 
23. The House and Senate came to an agreement as to the terms of 
the bill, and it became a law July 14, 1870. 

FORTY-THIRD CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION. 

May 25, 1874,in the. House Mr. Dawes, Republican, of Massachusetts, 
reported a bill from the Committee on Ways and Means (H. R. 3491) 
to amend existing customs and internal-revenue laws, and for other 


purposes. : $ 

May 26, Mr. DAwes called up the bill, and said: 

The leading manufacturing interests of the country have been represented 
before the committee and have been heard patientiy and thoroughly. The com- 
mittee have also heard, on the other hand, the officers of tho Treasury Depart- 
ment, who are anxious, as we had occasion heretofore to say to the House, that 
increased taxation should be the policy of Congress, 

It never seems to have occurred to Mr. DAWES that anybody but 
the protected manufacturers and the tax-collectors on the part of the 
Government had any business to inquire into the matter. He said, in 
reply to Mr. Cox, that the most gratifying feature of the whole bill, to 
him, was the fact that it would not add to the public revenue. In 
other words, that he, as the representative of the manufacturers, looked 
after their interests first, and that the higher the tariff the higher their 
profits and the lower the revenue to the Government. 

Jane 1 Mr. DAWeEs introduced from the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee a substitute for the original bill, It was passed on the same day, 
by yeas 177, nays 49. The affirmative vote was made up of all par- 
ties, chiefly Republican. The negative vote wasall Democratic. The 
test vote was on suspending the rules. 

The bill was passed in the Senate June 22, with amendments, 

A conference committee made a report, which was agreed to by the 
Senate, but disagreed to by the House, aud the bill was postponed to 
the first Monday in December. 

Second session. January 1875, the conference committee amended 
their report, which was agreed to by both Houses, and the bill was 
signed by the President February 8, 1875. 

FORTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, 

The tariff act of 1883 was made a part of the act to reduce internal 
taxation, and for other purposes. It was introduced in the House of 
Representatives in March, 1882, by Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania; it 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
but was not taken up for consideration until June 21. 

June 27, 1882, the bill was passed in the House by yeas 128, nays 
80. In the Senate the tariff feature was added. The Senate also pro- 
posed taking the taxes off of bank capital and deposits and the re- 
peal of the stamp tax on bank checks, patent medicines, and friction 
matches, but no let up on tobacco or spirits. 

The bill was debated until August 3, when it was abandoned. Mr. 
MORRILI, then a Senator from Vermont, proposed to drop the tariff 
features of the bill and pass it as it came from the House, but no ac- 
tion was taken upon that motion. 


SECOND SESSION, DECEMBER 8, 1882. 

The House bill was again taken up, on motion of Mr. MORRILL, and 
recommitted to the Finance Committee. 

January 4, 1883, Mr. MORRILL, by direction of the Finance Com- 
mittee, reported back the House bill to reduce internal-revenue taxa- 
tion, with an amendment embracing an entire revision of the tariff, 
including the machinery for collecting the duties. 

According to Mr, MORRILL’s estimate the bill would make reduc- 
tions upon imports amounting to $45,049,000. The articles on which the 
reductions were to take place were cotton manufactures, iron and steel, 
silks, wools and woolens, sugar, molasses, and some other articles. 

There was to be also a reduction of internal taxes amounting to 
path ape making in all a reduction in taxation amounting to $79,- 

Mr. MORRILL stated that the Finance Committee had followed, in 
making the tariff revision, the report of the Tariff Commission, which 
he lauded very highly. To this Mr. Beck replied at some length, and 


indulged in some pointed criticisms upon the work of the commission. 
It was in the course of this debate that Mr. SHERMAN made the ex- 
traordinary blunder of stating, first, that it had got to be an axiom 
of tariff policy to levy specific duties; that it is now an admitted 
axiom by every man who has ever undertaken in the last forty years 
to frame a tariff bill that specific duties are better than ad valorem 
duties. Having laid down these ‘‘axioms’’ he goes on to state that 
Therefore itis that from the tariffof18i2, including the tariff of 1840 and ever: 
tarift which has been made in this country from that time, it has been an ad- 


mitted axiom of legislators that specific duties should be substituted for ad va- 
lorem as far as practicable. 


Now, what stranger to the laws of this country could suspect, in the 
face of this broad statement of the leading financier of the Republican 
party, that the tariffs, both of 1846 and 1857, are exclusively ad valo- 
rem tariffs and that neither of them contains a solitary specific duty? 
Yet such is the fact. These tarifis classify every imported article un- 
der schedules A, B, C, etc., and impose ad valorem duties upon 
them. On schedule A, embracing only spirits, the duty is 100 per 
cent. On schedule B, 40 per cent. On schedule C, 30 per cent., and 
so on down to 5 per cent. and a free-list. The tariff of 1857 is simply 
a further reduction of these several rates. Mr. SHERMAN must have 
derived his ex cathedra dictum from a country newspaper printed high 
up in Vermont, 

During this Senate debate Mr. VANCE, of North Carolina, quoted 
the statement of a gentleman engaged in the business of pottery. 

Mr. Sewell (Republican), of New Jersey, said the gentleman referred 
to manufactured no pottery except Portland knobs, which he does with 
machinery and which he can do at the present tariff rates. 

Mr. Vance, He comes under the generic term, as I understand, 

Mr. SEWELL. But it is a class ofp pottery where they can use machinery in 
manufacturing. * * * 

Mr. Vance. As to the statement made by the Senator from New Jersey, and 
which I saw stated by several orators before the New York tariff convention, 
that 90 Fined cent, of this pottery business is labor. I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the tables prepared by the Tariff Commission on the pottery 
interest, In 1880 there were 686 establishments, there were 9,494 hands em- 
ow pre there were $6,330,610 capital invested, there were wages paid $3,279,535, 
~~ : Sae 8 $7,943,229. They were lacking right smartly of 50 per cent. 

Mr. VANCE continued his remarks and exposed the enormous taxes 
on window-glass, He showed that the importations for 1882 amounted 
to $1,454,833; that the revenue received was $1,114,165; and that do- 
mestic manufactures consumed were about three times as much as the 
imported articles; so that the people paid to the American manufact- 
urers three times as much tax as to the Government. 

The bill was passed, February 20, by yeas 42, nays 19. 

Ten Democrats voted for the bill, namely, Messrs. Barrow and Brown, 
of Georgia; Bayard, of Delaware; Camden and Davis, of West Virginia; 
GORMAN, of Maryland; Jackson, of Tennessee; Jones, of Florida; Mc- 
PHERSON, of New Jersey; and Slater, of Oregon. One Republican, Mr. 
Mitchell, of Pennsylvania, voted with the Democrats against the bill. 

A committee of conference settled the differences between the two 
Houses in regard to the amendments, and the bill was signed by the 
President, Arthur, March 3, 1883, 


INTERNAL TAXES. 


It is a curious fact that the man, Alexander Hamilton, whom pro- 
tectionists claim as the author or father of their policy, was the first 
to protest against the extension of the system of taxation upon foreign 
goods imported, and that at a time when those taxes amounted to less 
than 9 percent. He held that higher duties would discourage com- 
merce and be unjust to that important branch of business. In his re- 
port on the public credit of December 13, 1790, he says: 


It need scarcely be observed that the duties on the great mass of imported 
articles have reached a point which it would not be expedient to exceed. There 
is at least satisfactory evidence that they,can not be extended further without 
contravening the sense of the body of merchants. 


In one of his letters in The Federalist, letter No. 12, he says that 
the duties imposed by the several States had never exceeded upon an 
average more than 3 per cent., but he thought they might under the 
Federal Government be ‘increased to treble their present amount;“ 
in other words, to9 per cent. Andit was at this point, in this report 
on the public credit, when the duties were less than 9 per cent., that 
he called a halt and proposed what would now be thought extremely 
moderate taxes on domestic distilled spirits; that is to say, 11 cents 
per proof gallon if distilled from grain or fraits grown in the United 
States, and 13 cents per proof gallon if distilled from sugar, molasses, 
or other San sy Rite articles. There was then no sugar or molasses 
produced in the United States. s S 

The act as drawn by Hamilton was passed in both Houses of Con- 
gress, but not without strenuous opposition on the part of the South- 
ern members. Among the ablest of these were the Representatives 
from North Carolina. They were inflexibly opposed to the system of 
excise taxes. The vote in Committee of the Whole on striking out the 
thirteenth section, imposing the tax on distilled spirits, asthe bill was 
originally reported, was as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. P. Muhlenberg, Heister, and Scott, of Pennsylvania: Brown 
Moore, and Parker, of ia; Stone. of Maryland; Bloodworth,Sevier, Steele, 
and Williamson, of No’ Carolina; Burke and Tucker, of Sonth Carolina; 
Baldwin, Jackson, and Matthews, of Georgia—16, 
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Messers f New Hampshire; Am 
Pea hari nope dy paaa a seren eag — and Thatcher. of emake 
setts; Sherman, Sturgis, Trumbull, and Wadsworth, of Connecticut; Benson, 
Floyd, Lawrence, Sylvester, and Van Renssalaer, of New York; Boudinot, 
S 
Giles’ Lee, Madison and White, of Virginia; Smith, of South Carolina; Vining, 
of Delaware, and Bourne, of Rhode Island—36. 

After settling the machinery of the bill it was passed by the House 
and went to the Senate. The Senate then sat in secret session and no 
debates are preserved. On the passage of the bill in that body the 
yeas were 20 and nays 5, Messrs. Johnston and Hawkins, Senators 
from North Carolina, voted for the bill. The nays were Messrs. Dal- 
ton and Strong, of Massachusetts; Foster, of Rhode Island; Gunn, of 
Georgia, and Maclay, of Pennsylvanis—5, The New England Sen- 
ators voted against the bill because it imposed higher taxes on the dis- 
tillation of spirits from sugar and molasses, in which their constituents 
were extensively engaged, than on spirits distilled from grain and 
fruits of domestic growth, 

The act was approved by President Washington March 3, 1791, and 
went into operation July 1 of that year. 

In 1794 an act was passed which imposed taxes on the manufacture 
of tobacco, snuff, and refined sugar. On this question the North Caro- 
lina delegation was divided. Messrs. Blount, Macon, McDowell, and 
Winston voted to reject the bill, while Messrs. Dawson, Gillispie, 
Locke, Mebane, Grove, and Williams voted to sustain it. 

Other internal taxes were imposed, but it is needless to go into the 
particulars. N : 

The act of 1797, imposing stamp duties, was passed in the House by 
yeas 47, nays 41. It was supported by the Federalists and opposed by 
the Republicans, or followers of Jefferson, without regard to sections, 

The bill was passed in the Senate by yeas 20, nays 7. Messrs. Blood- 
worth and Martin, of North Carolina, voted against it. 

The act of July 9, 1798, providing for the assessment of lands, houses, 
and slaves, was passed in the House by yeas 69, nays 19. The oppo- 
sition chiefly from the South and West. It was passed unanimously 
in the Senate. 

The foregoing act only prepared the machinery for the direct tax, 
which was passed, and became a law July 14. 

It provided for raising two millions by taxes on lands, houses, and 
slaves. 

It passed the House by yeas 62, nays 18; and passed the Senate with 
little opposition. 

The foregoing internal taxes were imposed for the purpose of paying 
off the Revolutionary public debt and for meeting and preparing tor the 
contingency of a war with England or France. ‘They wereall repealed 
about the beginning of the present century, after which no internal 
taxes, whether direct or excise, were found necessary until 1813, when 
the war with Great Britain was on hand. War was declared in June, 
1812; but, strange to say, the first war tax was not proposed until July 
of the following year. Mr. Madison was President, and the Jefferso- 
nian Republican or Democratic party was in power, and would be re- 
sponsible for whatever taxes it became necessary to impose to meet the 
emergency. The invasion of our independent rights as a nation by 
Great Britain had miade war necessary, and heavy taxation necessary. 

The country had then become more populous and wealthy than it 
was fifteen years before, and a three million direct tax was laid upon 
lands, houses, and slaves, and excise taxes were imposed upon spirits 
manufactured in the country, upon refining sugar, upon pleasure car- 
riages, upon licenses, upon sales at auction, upon banks and bankers, 
and a stamp tax was imposed upon legal instruments. 

But it is needless to go into a history of these several measures. Being 
proposed by the Republicans, or Democrats, they were opposed by the 
Federalists, who though not so relatively numerous as formerly, were 
still powerful in talent, wealth, and influence, especially in New Eng- 
land. The several measures were necessary; but they were in their 
nature unpopular, though framed with a view to avoiding friction, and 
they were laid aside as soon as possible. 


INTERNAL TAXES IMPOSED IN 1861 AND FOLLOWING YEARS, 

The direct tax proposed in the bill as it came from the Ways and 
Means Committee was to raise $30,000,000. It was introduced by Mr. 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania. The chief opposition to it came from the 
Republicans, Messrs, Conkling and Colfax. The former proposed to 
make requisitions upon the States and allow them to collect their 
quotas in their own way. He was reluctant to vote for the bill; but 
its most obnoxious feature was that it created an army of officers to 
collect the taxes. 

Mr. Colfax proposed a substitute, which was to levy the tax on bonds, 
stocks, money at interest, and incomes. 

Mr. Conkling’s resolution was adopted—yeas 70, nays 67. This was 
July 24, 1861. 

But the next day Mr. Stevens reported back from the Ways and 
Means Committee that they were unable to frame a bill in conformity 
with the resolution of Mr. Conkling and consistent at the same time 
with the Constitution. 

Finally the House passed a bill providing for the collection of twenty 
millions in the usual way. 


XXI-—233 


Mr. Vallandigham demanded the yeas and nays; which being taken, 
resulted—yeas 77, nays 60. 

Many Republicans voted against the bill. In the Senate the bill 
was annexed to the tariff bill and was and became a law, as has 
been stated above in the account of tariff legislation. 

This direct-tax act included an income tax of 3 per cent. upon in- 
comes which exceeded $800, with half that rate upon holders of United 
States notes and bonds, but 5 per cent. if such holders resided abroad. 
The direct tax was suspended and never fully enforced. 


INTERNAL REVENUE—EXCISE TAXES. 


The act of July 1, 1862, entitled ‘‘An act to provide internal reve- 
nue to support the Government and to pay interest on the public debt,“ 
was the foundation of tlie present internal-revenue m. 

It imposed a tax of 20 cents per gallon on first-proof spirits; and on 
malt liquors of every kind the tax was $1 per barrel of 31 gallons. 

Licenses were required of all sorts of dealers, manufacturers, and of 
persons engaged in every imaginable occupation, and the yearly prices 
of the licenses varied aceording to the real or supposed importance of 
the business. 

The act of March 7, 1864, increased the tax on distilled spirits to 60 
cents per gallon. And the act of June 30, 1864, increased the tax on 
distilled spirits to $1.50 per gallon prior to February 1, 1865, and after 
that date to $2 per gallon. 

Brandy distilled from grapes was taxed 25 cents per gallon. Further 
additions were made to the list of taxed articles and occupations, ‘* too 
numerous to mention.“ Heavy additions were made to tobacco taxes 
in all the varieties of its manufacture and use. 

Little opposition was made to the passage of these acts, which, in 
the main, were necessary to meet the wants of the Government, al- 
though needlessly oppressive in many respects and in some flagrantly 
unconstitutional. This was particularly true of the taxes on the mere 
production of raw cotton and tobacco. But they were Southern prod- 
ucts, and it afforded pleasure to bitter partisans to inflict them, not so 
much for the revenue as for the hardship they imposed, on the princi- 
ple, stated by Macaulay, that the Puritans in Cromwell’s time su 
pressed bull-fights, not on account of the pain given to the animals, 
but because they gave pleasure to the spectators. 

The act of July 20, 1868, reduced the duty on spirits to 50 cents per 
gallon. The tax on manufactured tobacco was also reduced from 50 
cents per pound to 32 cents. Other changes were made. 

The yeas and nays were not called on the passage of this bill. 

The act of July 14, 1870, entitled An act to reduce internal revenue, 
and for other purposes, repeals a large number of special taxes and 
stamp taxes. 

The act of June 6, 1872, increased the tax on distilled spirits from 
50 to 70 cents per proof gallon. It reduced the tax on tobacco from 32 
to 20 cents per pound. 

But it is noticeable that all these taxes, whether reductions or other, 
are based on the favorite Republican idea of taxing plain people more 
heavily than the wealthy. In other words, they place the same amount 
of tax on cheap goods that they do on finer and more costly articles. 
Thus: 

Ou all chewing and smoking tobaceo— 


The act reads 


fine-cut, cavendish, plug, or twist, cut or granulated of every description ; on 
tobacco twisted by hand, or reduced to a condition to be consumed, or in any 
other manner than the ordinary mode of drying and curing, prepared for sale 
or consumption, cven if prepared without the use of any machine or instru- 
ment, and without being pressed or sweetencd, and on all fine-cut shorts and 
refuse scraps, clippings, cuttings, and sweepings of tobacco, a tax of 20 cents 
per pound, 

This clause of the act is about as searching as the iron-clad oath, and 
the object of its Republican authors was to make poor white men and 
negroes pay as much tax on their twisted ground leaves and 
ings” as fine gentlemen pay on their fine-cut, their cavendish, and plug. 
And this principle rans through the whole tariff and internal-revenue 
legislation of the Republican party. The act of March 3, 1875, to 
further protect the sinking fund and to provide for the exigencies of 
the Government,” raised the tax on distilled spirits from 70 to 90 cents 
per proof gallon. 

The act of March 1, 1879, reduced the taxes on snuff and tobacco to 
16 cents per pound. The tax on cigars was raised to $6 per 1,000 
and on cigarettes to $1.75 per package weighing 3 pounds. 

The act of March 3, 1883, entitled An act to reduce internal-rev- 
enue taxation, and for other purposes,’’ relieved the banks trom taxa- 
tion and repealed all stamp taxes. The special taxes were also re- 
duced 


uced, 

But the Republicans, true to their instincts, while abolishing bank 
taxes and income taxes, still hold on to the taxes on the farmer, the 
tobacco grower and consumer, and still discriminate in taxes on to- 
bacco in favor of the rich and against the poor. 

It is needless to add that the Democratic party has favored every re- 
duction of taxation, and has opposed every needless increase of taxes; 
and especially has it opposed measures which, under the pretense of 
being intended to increase the revenue, have been designed to put money 


into the pockets of the manufacturers at the expense of the people 
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and to the injury of the public revenue. In the several cases in which 


tariff acts have been united with internal revenue acts, the course of 
parties has been shown already. 


MODIFICATION OF INTERNAL-REVENUE LAWS. 
[Forty-ninth Congress, second session.) 
March 3, 1887, Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, moved to sus- 
pend the rules and pass this bill. . 
A bill to modify the internal-revenue system of legislation, and for other pur- 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress d, That the 3 contained in subdivision 6 of 
section 3244 of the Revised Statutes of United which as fol- 

* That nothing in this section shall be construed to exempt 
from a special tax any farmer or planter who, by peddling or otherwise, se 
leaf-tobacco at retail directly to consumers, or who sells or , COl 55 
transfers, or disposes of to persons other than those who have paid 8 
as leaf-dealers or manufacturers of tobacco snuff, or cigars or to persons pur- 
chasing leaf-tobacco for export,” be, and the same is hereby, re ed. 

SEC. 5 That section 3361 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and all 
laws and parts of laws which impose restrictions upon the sale of leaf-tobacco 
by the producers thereof, or by guardians, executors, or trustees having the 
contro! of the land ou which the same was produced, or by owners of land who 
have received tobacco as rent from their tenants, and all laws and parts of laws 
im penalties therefor, be, and the same are hereby, repealed; and none 
of or classes of persons aboye mentioned shall be deemed dealers 
in leaf-tobacco or retail dealers in leaf-tobacco or be subject to any special or 
other tax as such. 

Sud. 3, That section 3255 of the Revised Statutes shall be amended by adding 
at the end of said section the following: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall exempt all distilleries which mash five 
bushels of grain or less per day from the operations of the provisions of this title 
relating to the manufacture of spirits, except as to the payment of the tax,which 
said tax shall be levied and collected on the capacity of said distilleries; and 
said distilleries shall be run and operated without storekeepers or storekeep- 
ers and ga rs.’ And the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval o Secretary, may exempt any distillery or all distilleries which 
mash over five and not more than twenty-five bushels of grain per day from the 
operations of the provisions of this title Sagreer a to the manufacture of spirits, 
except as to the payment of the tax, which said tax shall be assessed and col- 
lected upon the capacity of the distillery so exempted, as hereinbefore provided. 
And the said Commissioner, with the approval of said Secretary, may cs- 
tablish special warehouses, in which he may authorize to be 8 the 
product of any number of said distilleries to be designated by him, and in which 
any distiller ng any such distillery may deposit his product, Which, when 
so deposited be subject to all the laws and regulatlons as to bonds, tax, 
removals, and otherwise as other warehouses. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make such rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section: Provided, That such regulations s 
be adopted as will require that all the spirits manufactured shall be subject to 
the payment of the tax as required by law.” 

Sec. 4. That section 3255 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be 
28 by striking out all after said number and substituting therefor the 

owing: 

“The 8 of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury, may exempt distillers of brandy made exclusively from apples, 
peaches, grapes, or other fruits from any provision of this title relating to the 
manufacture of spirits, except as to the tax thereon, when in his judgment it 
may seem expedient to do so.” 

Sec, 5. ‘That the provisions of an act entitled An act relating to the produc- 
tion of fruit-brandy, and to punish frauds connected with the same,” approved 
March 3, 1877, be extended and made applicable to brandv distilled 
ples or peaches, or from any other fruit the brand: 
not now required, or h r shall not be regained, to be deposited in a dis- 
tillery warehouse ; , That each of the warehouses established under 
said act, or which =. hereafter be established, shall be in charge either of a 
eeper and gauger, at the discretion of the Commissioner 


Src. 7. That whenever in any statute denouncing any violation of the internal- 
rescribed in such statute a 


discretion to 
ceeding the limit antho: 


Sec. 8. That no warrant, in any case under the internabrevenue laws, shall 
be issued upon an affidavit making charges upon information and belief, unless 
such affidavit is made by a collector or deputy collector of internal revenue or 
by a revenue nt, nor unless such affidavit is first approved by the district at- 
torney and written instractions given by him for the issuing of the warrant; 
and, with the exception afo; every sach warrant shall issued upon a 
sworn complaint, setting forth the facts constituting the offense and allegin: 
them to be within the personal knowledge of the afllant; and no warrants 
be issued upon the affidavit of a person other than such collector, 8 enl- 
lector, or revenue agent, unless the commissioner or other officer having juris- 
diction shall indorse upon the warrant and shall enter upon his docket an ex- 

ress adjudication that the examination on oath of the t shows that there 

pa le cause for charging the person prosecuted with the offense. 

EC. 9. That whenever it shall be made to ap to the United States court 
or judge having jurisdiction that the health or life of any person imp ned for 
any offense, in a county jail or elsewhere, for a od of one year or | is en- 
dangered by close confinement, the said court or judge is hereby authorized to 
make such order and provision for the comfort and well-being of the person so 
imprisoned as shall be deemed reasonable and proper. 

Svc 10. That the circuit courts of the United States and the district courts of 


the Territories are authorized to remove from office any commissioner appointed 
esa yer lb appointed by said courts under —.— 627 and 1983 of the 


SEC. 11. That all clauses of section 3244 of the Revised Statutes, and all laws 


amendatory and all other laws which impose any special tax upon 
manufacturers of 8, are by re ed. 
Sxc, 12. All laws in conflict with this act are hereby re! 


So. 13. This act shall be in force from and after the 2 April, in the 
year 1887. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, demanded the 
on suspending the rules, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided 
139, nays 112, not voting 68; as follows: 


yeas and nays 


in the negative—yeas 


YEAS—139. 
Allen, J, M. Davidson, A. C. Libbey, Rep. Seymour, 
Anderson, C. M. Davidson, R. H. M. Lore, W. 
Bacon, Dawson, Lowry, Singleton, 
Barbour, Dibble, McAdoo, Skinner, 
Barksdale, Dunn, M ry, Snyder, 
en, MeMillin, Sowden, 

R Eldredge, McRae, inger, 
Belmont, Ermentrout, Me Stewart, Charles 
Bennett, rey, Miller, Stone, W. J., Ky. 
Blanchard, Gibson, C. II. ills, Stone, W. J., Mo. 
Bliss, lass, Morgan, Storm, 

Blount, Green, Morrison, Swope, 
Boyle, Hale, Morrow, Rep, ‘Tarsney, 
3 Rep. Hall, M y: ul 
Breckinridge, C. R. Halsell, Neal, Taylor, J. M. 
Breckinridge, WCP Hammond, Norwood, Taylor, Zach., Rep. 
Bynum, Harris, Oates, Tiliman, 
Cabell, Hatch, ‘Ferrall Trigg, 
Caldwell Heard, O'Neill, J. J, Tucker, 
Campbell, Felix Hemphill, Outhwaite, ‘Turner, 
Campbell, T. J. Henderson, J, 8, ‘age, Van Eaton, 
Candler, erbert, Peel, Viele, 
Carleton, Hiestand, Rep. 5 Wadsworth, Rep 
Catchings, Hill, Pettibone, Rep. Ward, J. E 
Clements, Houk, Rep. Pidcock, Ward, T, 
Cobb, 0 Š Pindar, Warner, A. J. 
Comstock, Hudd, Randall, Wellborn. 
wies, Hutton, Reagan, eeler, 
Cox, W. R. Irion, Richardson, White, A. C., Rep. 
P, Johnston, T. D, Robertson, Wilkins, 
Croxton, Jones, J. Willis, 
Culberson, Kleiner, Rusk, Wise, 
Curtin, Landes, Sayers, Wolford, 
Daniel, Lanham, Scott, Worthington, 
Dargan, Le Fevre Seney 
NAYS—112, _ 
Adams, G. E. oh amg La Follette, Rice, 
Allen, C. H. Findlay, Dem. ird, 
Atkinson, Fleeger, Lehlbach, Rowell, 
er, Frederick, Dem. Lindsley, Ryan, 
Bayne, er, Little, Sawyer, 
Bingham, Funston, Long, Scranton, 
Bound Gallinger, Louttit. Sessions, 
Boutelle, Geddes, Dem. Stem Smalls, 
Brown, C. E. Gilfillan. oComas, Spooner, 
Brown, W. W. Grosvenor, McKenna, Stephenso 
Buchanan, Grout, McKinley, Stewart, J.W. 
Buck, Guenther, Millard, Stone, E. F. 
Bunnell, Harmer, Milliken, Strai 
Burleigh, Hayden, Moffatt, Struble, 
Burrows, Haynes, Morrill, Swinburne, 
Butterworth Henderson,T.J. Nelson, Taylor, E. B. 
Campbell, J. M. Hepburn, O'Donnell, Taylor, I. H. 
Cannon, Hermann, O'Neill, Charles, Thomas. J. 
Caswell, Hires, Osborne, Thomas, O. B 
Conger, Hiscock, Owen, Thompson, 
Cutcheon, Hitt, Parker, Wait, 
Davenport, Holman, Dem. Payne, Wakefield, A 
vis, Holmes, Payson, Warner, William, 
Dingley, Hopkins, Perkins, Weaver, A. J. 
Dorsey, Jackson, Peters, Weaver, J. B., Dem. 
Danbam, James, Phelps, Weber, 
Ely, Johnson, F. A. Piumb, West, 
Everhart, Johnston, J. T, Price, White, Milo, 
NOT VOTING—68, 
Adams, J. J. Dougherty, King, Rockwell, 
Aiken, Elisherry, Laffoon, + Romeis, 
Anderson, J, A. Evans, wler, Sadler, 
Ballentine, Felton, Lovering, Spriggs, 
Bland, Fisher, Mahoney, Slahinecker, 
Bragg, Foran, Mark t Steele, 
Browne, T. M. Ford, Martin, St. Martin 
Brumm, Gay, Matson, Symes, 
Burnes, Gibson, Eustice Maybury, Throckmorton, 
Campbell, J. E. Glover, tchell, ‘Townsend, 
Glardy, Goff, Muller, Van Schaick, 
Collins, Hanback, N K Wade, 
Compton, Henderson, D. B. Negley, Wallace, 
looper, Henley. oa’ Whiting, 
Cox, S. S Jones, J.T. Ranney Vilson, 
Orain, Kelley, Reed, Winans, 
Dockery, Ketcham, Reese, Woodburn. 


So (two-thirds not having voted in favor thereof) the rules were not 
suspended, and the bill was not passed. 

One hundred and thirty Democrats and 9 Republicans voted for this 
bill and 106 Republicans and 6 Democrats voted against this bill. This 
vote shows that the Republicans are opposed to giving the people any 
relief from the oppressions of the internal-revenue system. 

Sections 4 and 5 of the foregoing bill were enacted into law by the 
Fiftieth Congress, and the other sections of the bill, with slight alter- 
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ations, were passed through the House of Representatives of said Con- 
gress, some of the sections being contained in bill H. R. 5931, which 
3 the House, on motion of Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, 
bruary 7, 1888, and all of them were contained in the Mills tariff 
bill as it passed the House. 
THE NATIONAL-BANKING SYSTEM. 


The present national banking system was established in 1863, on the 
recommendation of the Jate Judge Chase, who was then Secretary of the 
Treasury. Herecommended the system is his first annual report, in De- 
cember, 1861. The idea of hypothecating United States bonds as the 
basis of banking and circulation was borrowed from the State of New 
York, where it had prevailed from 1838, and where State bonds were 
used instead of those of the United States. 

There can be no doubt that it is the safest possible system of bank 
circulation. But the question arises, why give to individuals the enor- 
mous power as well as the enormous advantage of doing that which 
the Government can do in the interest of the whole people? 

Bills establishing a national-banking system were introduced in both 
Houses in January, 1863, but the Senate bill, introduced by Mr. SHER- 
MAN, of Ohio, was preferred. 

Mr. Powell, Democrat, of Kentucky, February 4, thought that the 
United States could not charter a in the States without the con- 
sent of the Legislatures thereof. He also moved to amend the bill by 
striking out the clause authorizing the redemption of the bank bills in 
lawful money and inserting gold and silver. He held that Congress 
could not make paper a legal tender. Heat the same time gave notice 
of a motion to make United States notes receivable for all public dues. 
He was replied to by Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. Powell’s ones amendment, requiring each banking associa- 
tion to keep in its vaults an amount of gold and silver coin equal to at 
least one-fourth of its circulation, was then voted down by yeas 14, 
nays 22; as follows: 

Yxeas—Messrs. Bayard (James A.) of Delaware, Carlile of eal. pa Davis 
and Powell of Kentucky, Foot of Vermont, Grimes of Iowa, ing of Ore- 
gon, Howard of Michigan, Kennedy of Maryland, Rice of Minnesota, mali 
of Illinois, Turpie of Indiana, W ll of New Jersey, and Wilson of Missouri—}4, 

Nays—Messrs. Anthony and Arnold of Rhode d, dlex of 
Clark of New Hampshire, Dixon and Foster of Connecticut, Doolittle 
Harlan of Iowa, Fessenden and Morrill of Maine, Harris and King of New York, 
Hicks of Maryland, Lane of Indiana, Lane and Pomeroy of Kansas, Sherman 
of Ohio, Samnerand Wilson of eae, Ten Eyck of New Jersey, Wilkin- 
son of Minnesota, and Willey of Virginia— 

The eight Democrats in the Senate, namely, Messrs. Bayard, Davis, 
and Powell, Kennedy, Rice of Minnesota, TURPIE, Wilson of Mis- 
souri, and Harding of Oregon, all voted for Mr. Powell’s amendment. 
The other gentlemen who voted in the affirmative were Republicans. 
The vote against the amendment was all Republican. 

Mr. Powell moved that the banks should be required to resume specie 
payments within twelve months after the close of the war. 

The vote on this motion was a tie—18 to 18—and was therefore lost. 
All the Democrats present voted for the amendment, among them 
Messrs. Latham of ornia, Nesmith of Oregon, and Richardson of 
Illinois, who were not present at the former vote. The nays were all 
Republicans, 

Mr. Collamer, Republican, of Vermont, then took the floor and made 
a strong speech 8 the bill. 

February 12, 1863, the bill was passed by yeas 23, nays 21, all the 
Democrats, except Mr. Nesmith, of Oregon, voting against it, namely, 
Messrs. Davisand Powell, of Kentucky; Kennedy, of Maryland; Latham 
and McDougall, of California; Rice, of Minnesota; Richardson, of IIli- 
nois; Saulsbury, of Delaware; and Turpre, of Indiana. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


February 19 the bill passed the House with little debate by yeas 78, 
nays 64. : 

The Democrats with two or three exceptions, voted against the bill, 
aes with a number of Republicans. 

he act was signed by President Lincoln February 25, 1863. It has 
undergone several modifications, but the essential features are retained. 
In fact, the actof June 3, 1864, superseded that of 1863, but is somuch 
like itas to render a particular account of its history unnecessary. The 
changes made were only matters of detail. 

The Democrats in the Senate voted against the bill. It was ex- 
plained by Mr. SHERMAN. 

The act contained no provision for taxing the State banks, and that 
was added afterwards. The tax is 10 per cent. on the circulation of 
State or local banks, the effect of which has been to drive their notes 
completely out of use. 

The act of July 12, 1882, authorized any national-banking associa- 
tion organized under the acts of February 25, 1863, June 3, 1864, and 
February 14, 1880, or under certain named sections of the Revised 
Statutes ‘‘at any time within two years next previous to the date of the 
expiration of its corporate existence under the present Jaw, and with 
the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, to extend its charter 
for not more than twenty years. 

This act was passed in the House May 19, 1882, by yeas 125, nays 
67, absent or not voting 99. 

The vote in the House for the bill consisted of 107 Republicans and 


3 ocrats, and the vote against the bill consisted of 64 Democrats 
an cans, 

In the Senate 26 Republicans and 8 Democrats voted for the bill, and 
the vote against the bill in the Senate consisted of 12 Democrats and 1 
Republican. 

The recharter of the national banks was, therefore, an eminently Re- 
publican measure. 


UNITED STATES NOTES, OR GREENBACKS, AND BONDS. 


The first act authorizing the issue of United States notes, or ‘‘green- 
backs,” was passed February 25, 1862. It authorized the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue United States notes to the amount of $150,000,- 
000. They were made receivable for all taxes, internal duties, excises, 
debts, and demands of the Government, except for duties on imports, 
which were to be paid in coin consisting of gold and silver, and they 
were made a legal tender for all debts, public and private, except for 
interest on the public debt, which was to be paid in coin. 

The Secretary was authorized to issue United States bonds and to 
sell them for coin or other lawſul money“ at par. The bonds bore 
6 per cent. interest, payable in coin. A sinking fund was established, 
and the coin revenue from imports was devoted to the payment of the 
interest semi-annually and to the redemption of 1 per cent. of the 
principal. The bonds were rédeemable at the option of the Govern- 
ment after five years and were payable at the end of twenty years. 

All subsequent acts authorizing the issue of United States notes made 
them receivable for 6 per cent. bonds on the above terms. 

These measures encountered Democratic opposition, but to no pur- 
pose, as the Republicans were all-powerful. 

The act of March 18, 1869, ‘‘solemnly piedged’’ the faith of the 
United States to the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the ob- 
ligations of the United States not bearing interest, known as United 
States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such 
obligation has expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful 
money or other currency than gold and silver.” 

The resumption of specie payments by the Government—in other 
words, the redemption of the United States notes, or greenbacks, in 
coin—did not take place until ten years later, on January 1, 1879. 

The vote upon the passage of the act of March 3, 1869, above quoted, 
was—yeas 120, nays 60, not voting 42. 

There were then 49 Democrats in the House, of whom 13 voted for 
the bill and 9 failed to vote, leaving 27 Democrats who voted against 
it, together with 33 Republicans. 

Two facts are to be taken into view inreference to this vote. Inthe 
first place, the act of February 25, 1862, which laid the foundation for 
the national debt, provided a sinking fund, as has been stated, for its 
redemption in the coin paid for duties on imports, and, in the second 
place, the effect of the declaratory act was to enable the Government 
to call in the original 6 per cent. bondsand replace them by bonds 
bearing 4} and 4 per cent. interest. This could not have been done 
while a doubt remained as to the redemption of the bonds in specie. 

IN THE SENATE. 

The act passed the Senate February 27, 1869, by yeas 30, nays 16, 
not voting 20, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Abbott, of North Carolina; Cattell and Frelinghuysen, of New 
Jersey; Conkling and Morgan, of New York; Conness, of California; Corbett 
and Williams, of m; Cragin and Patterson, of New Hampshire; Dixon 
and Ferry, of Connecticut; Edmunds and Morrill, of Vermont; Fessenden and 
Morrill, of Maine; Grimes and Harlan, of Iowa; Harris, of Louisiana; How- 
ard, of Michigan; Nye and Stewart, of Nevada; Robertson and Sawyer, of 
South Carolina; Sherman, of Ohio; ‘Sumner and Wilson, of Massachuseits; 
Thayer and Tipton, of Nebraska; and Willey, of West Virginia—30, 

Nay=—Mesers, Cole, of California; Davis and McCreery, of Kentucky; Doolit- 
tle, of Wisconsin; Fowler and Patterson, of Tennessee; Henderson, of Missouri; 
Hendricksand Morton, of Indiana; McDonald, of Arkansas; Osborn and Welch, 


of Florida; Pomeroy and Ross, of Kansas; Spencer, of Alabama; and Wade, of 
Ohio—16. 


Mr. Dixon, of Connecticut, who voted for the bill, ranks as a Demo- 
crat. Of the 16 negative votes 4, namely, Messrs. Davis and McCreery, 
of Kentucky, Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana, and Mr. Patterson, of Ten- 
nessee, were Democrats, and of the twenty absent or not voting, were 
Messrs. Bayard and Saulsbury, of Delaware, BucKALEW, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Norton, of Minnesota, and Whyte and Vickers, of Maryland. 


DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 


The founders of the Government made the silver dollar the standard 
coin of the United States; and gold coins, though recognized as the equal 
of silver at 15} of the latter to 1 of the former, still stood second in 
rank. In 1834 the relative proportions of the two metals in the coins 
was changed to 16 of silver to 1 of gold, and in February, 1873, silver, 
according to this standard, was worth 3 cents in the dollar more than 

ld. 

6015 was on this ground, that the standard silver dollar was worth more 
than the gold dollar, that Senator JOHN SHERMAN, in the Senate, and 
Samuel Hooper, of Massachusetts, in the House of Representatives, smug- 
gled through Con a bill which provided that only gold coins of va- 
rious sizes should be coined and circulated as money. But this was done 
by indirection. After providing for the coinage of gold dollars, two - and- 
a-halſs, fives, tens, and twenties, and declaring them to bea legal tender, 
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pone was made for what is called a subsidiary silver coin, having 
ess than the standard weight of the precious metal and to be a legal 
tender only to the extent of $5 in any one case. 

Then follows a clause which declares that no other coins shall be 
made; and the effect of this act was to stop the coinage of silver dol- 
lars and to reduce silver to the rank of copper. 

But the act said nothing about the old silver dollars which were then 
in the hands of the people; and they remained good money until an- 
other fraud was perpetrated by the revisers of the statutes, which was 
done in concert no doubt the next year. The guilt of SHERMAN and 
Hooper consisted in stopping the coinage of the silver dollar sneak- 
ingly, without the knowledge ot the Congress which passed the measure. 

was demonstrated a few years later, when the discovery was made 
that the silver dollar was no longer to be coined or treated as money. 
There was a general confession made to this effect, in both Houses, in 
1878. Such men as Blaine, Thurman, VOORHEES, STEWART of Nevada, 
Kelley of Pennsylvania, and others confessed that in voting for the 
bill they had not a remote idea that they were demonetizing silver. 
The act merely purported to be an act for regulating the mints. 

And so with the clause smuggled into the Revi Statutes in viola- 
tion of the act which authorized the revisal. The section is numbered 
3586. It is surprising that the forgers had not had the audacity to refer 
it to the act of February 12, 1873, but they seemed to shrink from that 
responsibility, and have left it without a reference, which always ac- 
companies a revised clause. It was a forgery as palpable as would be 
the insertion ef words in a will after the decease of the testator; for the 
act authorizing the revision provided that only the acts on the statute- 
books which had not been repealed or become obsolete should find a 
place in the revisal. 

Section 3586 is as follows: 

The silver coins ot the United States shall be a legal tender at their nominal 
value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 

The book containing this fraudulent entry contains 1092 pages, and, 
of course, no single Congressman read it before voting to accept it as 
an honest revisal. 


In 1878 silver was partially restored to its place as a national coin, 
Prior to1873 any one having silver or gold bullion could go to the Mint 
and have it coined, in any amount. But the act of 1878, while restor- 
ing the legal-tender character of silver, restricted the coinage. The 
law as it now stands provides for and authorizes, as of old, an unlim- 
ited coinage of gold, at the pleasure of the holders of gold bullion; but 
only a limited amount ofsilver can be coined. The maximum allowed 
is $4,000,000 per month, but the minimum of $2,000,000 has never been 
exceeded. The silver is to be purchased by the Government. 

The effect of this discrimination against silver is to keep down its 
value and keep upthatof gold. The cry of the demonetizersis now no 
longer that silver is too dear, but that it is too cheap. But the people 
know that a silver dollar will buy as much as a gold dollar and they 
demand the free coinage of both metals. 

But the pending act will entirely stop the coinage of silver after July 
1, 1891. 

The effect of this bill will be to carry out the knavish conspiracy of 
1873, for the demonetization of silver, and in future the bonds of the 
United States can only be redeemed in gold. The Republicans have 
thus done what the bondho!lders—a large part of them foreigners—de- 
manded. They have made gold the sole standard of value, while green- 
backs and silver certificates are to be the money of the people. They 
will never see any gold. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 


The act entitled An act to protect all citizens in their civil and 
legal rights“ bears date March 1, 1875. The first and second sections 
define those ‘‘rights’’ and the penalties for their denial or violation. 

Secrion 1. That all persons within the jurisdiction of the United States shall 
be entitled to the full and equal enjoyment of the accommodations, advantages, 
facilities, and privileges of inns, public conveyances on land or water, theaters, 
and other places of public amusement, subject only to the conditions and lim- 
itations established by law and applicable alike to citizens of every race and 
color regardless of any previous condition of servitude. 
nc, 2. That any person who shall violate the foregoing section by denying to 

agony snr a for reasons by law applicable to citizens of every race an 
rand ess of any previous condition of servitude, the full enjoyment 
ot any of the accommodations, advantages, facilities, or privile; es in said sec- 
tion enumerated, or by aiding or inciting such denial, shall, for every such 
offense, forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the person aggrieved thereby, to be 
recovered in an action of debt, with full costs; and shall also, for every such 
offense, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, 
shal! be fined not less than five hundred nor more than one thousand dollars, 
or shall be imprisoned not less than thirty days nor more than one year. 


This infamous act was based on an old English common-law require- 
ment of inn-keepers, which was never adopted or enforeed in any part 
of this country. That common-law requirement grew out of the fact 
that inn-keepers in the towns and villages in that country, centuries 
ago, were given a monopoly on condition that they should entertain all 
travelers who were able to pay the fare. And this condition being ful- 
filled, no rival inn could be set up in the town. 

Every intelligent man knows that no such law or custom ever had 
force in this country, and the attempt to enact it into a law in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century was a stupid piece of fanaticism, 
as barbarous in principle as it is unconstitutional and unjust. 


8 
an, 
eo. 


The Supreme Court of the United States decided, October, 1883, the 
foregoing sections of the act to be unconstitutional and void. Judge 
Bradley delivered the opinion of the court. Several cases were de- 
termined at the same time. The language of the court is as follows: 


The first and second sections of the act of Congress of March 1, 1875, entitled 
“An act to protect all citizens in their civil and legal rights,” are unconstitu- 
tional and void, and that judgment should be rendered upon the several in- 
dictments in those cases accordingly. 


The bill originated in the House of Representatives, It was re- 
ported from the Judiciary Committee December 18, 1873, by Mr. B. F. 
Butler, of Massachusetts, a Republican, but it was not passed until the 
second session, February 4, 1875; the yeas 162, nays 99, not voting 28. 


YuAs—Messsrs. Hays, Pelham, Rapier, Sheats, and White, of Alabama; 
Hodges, Hynes, and Snyder, of Arkansas; Clayton, Houghton, and Page, of 
California; Hawley, Kellogg, and Starkweather, of Connecticut; Whiteley, of 
vind at ere, Burchard, Cannon, Clements, Corwin, Fort, Hawley, Hurl- 
but, Martin, McNulta, and Ward, of Illinois; Cason, Coburn, Hunter, Orth, 
Packard, Sayler, Shanks, Tyner, Wilson, and Williams, of Indiana: Cotton, 
Donnan, Kasson, Loughrid McCrary, McDill, Orr, Pratt, and Wilson, of 
Iowa; Cobb, Lowe, and Phillips, of G Darrall, Morey, Sheldon, Smith, 
arid Syphers, of Louisiana; Burleigh, and Hale, of Maine; Albert, of Maryland ; 
Buffington, Butler, Dawes, Gooch, Harris, E. R. Hoar, Hooper, Pierce, and Will- 
iams, of Massachusetts; Begole, Bradley, Burrows, Conger, Field, Hubbell, Wal- 
dren, Willard, and Williams, of Scien: Averill and Dunnell, of Minnesota; 
Howe, Lynch, MeKee, and Niles, of Mississippi; Hyde and Parker, of Missouri; 
Crounse,of Nebraska; Clark, Dobbins, Hazleton, Scudder, and Ward, of New Jer- 
sey; Pike and Small, of New Hampshire; Bass, Clark, Crooke, Duell, Hale, Ha- 
thorn, Hoskins, Lamport, Lansing, Lawson, MacDougall, Merriam, Roberts, 
Scudder, Sessions, Smart, Smith, Tremaine, and Wilber, of New York; Thomas, 
of North Carolina; Bundy, Foster, Garfield, Gunckel, Lawrence, Monroe, Par- 
sons, Robinson, Smith, Sprague,and Woodworth, of Ohio; Albright, Bierz, Cur- 
tis, Cessna, Harmer, Kelley, Myers, Moore, O'Neill. Packer. ond, Ross, 
Negley, Scofield, Shoemaker, Smith, Str a Taylor, Todd, and Townsend, 
of Pennsylvania; Evans and Pendleton, of Rhode Island; Cain, Carpenter, 
8 and Wallace, of South Carolina; Lewis, of Tennessee; Hendee, Poland, 
and V illard, of Vermont; Platt and Stowell, of Virginia; Ha, of West Vir- 
kinla; Barber, Hazleton, McDill, Rusk, Sawyer, and Williams, of Wisconsin— 


Nays—Messrs. Bromberg, Caldwell, and Sloss, of Alabama; Gunter, of Ar- 
kansas: Luttrell, of California; Loffland, of Delaware; Bell, Blount, Cook 
Harris, Stephens, Sloan, and Young, of Georgia; Eden. knapp, Morrison, and 
Robinson, of Illinois; Holman. Niblack, and Wolf, of Indiana; Adams, Ar- 
thur, Beck, Brown, Crossland, Durham, Milliken, Reed, Standiford,and Young, 
of Kentucky; Archer, Lowndes, O’Brien, Swann, and Wilson, of Maryland 
Lamar, of ee Bland, Buckner, Clarke, Corningo, Crittenden, Glover, 
Hatcher, Stanard, Stone, and Wells, of Missouri; Parker, of New Hampshire; 
Hamilton and Phelps, of New Jersey; Chittenden, Cox, De Witt, Perry, Potter, 
Roberts, Schell, Schumaker, Whitehouse, and Wood, of New York; Ashe, 
Leach, Robbins, Vance, and Waddell, of North Carolina; Banning, Berry, 
Finck, Lamison, Neal,and Taylor, of Ohio; Nesmith, of Oregon; Clymer, Ma- 
Reo Randall, Speer, and Storm, of Pennsylvania; Atkins, Bright, Butler, 
Crutchfield, Harrison, aan da and Whitthorne, of Tennessee; Giddings, 
Hancock, Herndon, McLean, Mills, and Willie, of Texas; Bowen, Harris, Hun- 
ton, Smith, Thomas, and Whitehead, of Virginia; Davis and Hereford, of West 
Virginia; Eldredge, of Wisconsin—98. 


In the Senate the bill was passed, February 27, by yeas 38, nays 26; 
as follows: 

Yras—Messrs, Alcorn and Pease, of Mississippi; Allison and Wright, of Iowa; 
Anthony, of Rhode Island; Boreman, of West Virginia; Boutwell and Wash- 
burn, of Massachusetts; Cameron and Scott,of Pennsylvania; Chandler and 
Ferry, of Michigan; Clayton, of Arkansas; Conkling, of New York; Conover, 
of Florida; Cr gin, of Sew Hampshire; Edmunds and Morrill, of Vermont; 
Flanagan, of Texas; Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey; Harvey and Ingalls, o 
Kansas; Howe, of Wisconsin; Jones and Stewart, of Nevada; n an 
Oglesby. of Illinois; Mitchell, of Oregon; Morton and Pratt, of Indiana; Pat- 
terson and Robertson, of South Carolina; Ramsey and Windom, of Minnesota; 
8 California ; Sherman, of Ohio; Spencer, of Alabama; West, of Loui- 
p Nave—Messra: Bayard and Saulsbury, of Delaware; Bogy and Schurz, of Mis- 
souri; Carpenter, of Wisconsin; Cooper, of Tennessee; Davis, of West Vir- 
ginia; Dennis and Hamilton, of Maryland; Eaton and Ferry, of Connecticut ; 
Goldthwaite, of Alabama; Gordon and Norwood, of Georgia; Hager, o 
ifornia; Hamilton, of Texas; Kelley, of Oregon; Lewis, of Virginia; McCreery 
and Stevenson, of Kentucky; Merrimon and Ransom, of North Carolina; 
Sprague, of Rhode Island; Stockton, of New Jersey; Thurman, of Ohio; and 
Tipton, of Nebraska—26. 

Every Democrat voted against this bill in each House, and in the 
House of Representatives 14 Republicans voted with them. 

In the Senate 6 Republicans voted with the Democrats against the 
bill. 

It is needless to add that the Southern votes in each House for the 
bill, with two or three exceptions, were given by carpet- 

Senator EDMUNDS, who poses as a great lawyer, voted for this shame- 
ful and preposterous act, which the Supreme Court, an almost unani- 
mously Republican body, has pronounced unconstitutional and void. 

Mr. Carpenter, his equal, if not his superior, asa lawyer in every re- 
spect, it will be seen, voted against the bill. 

One Republican in the House, from North Carolina, voted for the 
bill, as will be seen, and not oñe voted against it. 

The second section, as will be seen, makes it a crime, punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, to deny the right of any fellow, however base 
or nasty, to equal accommodations of bed and board in any hotel. That 
sacred right must not be questioned. s pea 

It is needless to say that an inn or tavern or hotel is private prop- 
erty in as strict a sense as is a private dwelling. The proprietor has 
no monopoly. Anybody, black or white, or brown or yellow, may es- 
tablish an inn in any town or at any cross-road in America, and he 
has the inalienable right to say who shall be his guests, The so- 
called civil-rights act was a gross invasion of this right as cruel and as 
indefensibleas the most tyrannical edict of the Czar of Russia, 
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Original-Package Bill, 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 19, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the bill (S. 308) to limit the effect of the 


regulations of commerce between the several States and with foreign countries 
cases— 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For a century the General Government has exercised 
the powers delegated to it by the States as defined in the Constitution 
expressly and by implication. The naticnal spirit of our people has 
been magnificently attested in support of that national authority 
many times in our history. They have watched those powers and 
the interpretation of the Constitution on which they rest expand to 
meet the growth and changing conditions of the country. They have, 
without stint, liberally and loyally given that approval which the gen- 
eral welfare of the people under the Constitution demanded and sanc- 
tioned. Along the lines of that broad policy they haveseen the nation 

ther strength year by year, and rise to more than imperial power, 
bat only to enlarge the opportunities and liberties of its people and ex- 
tend the sovereign authority of every citizen. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Good! 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And, sir, they have ratified this exercise of 
those powers the more freely and ungrudgingly because in the minds 
of each there have ever been certain clearly defined limitations, within 
which, by the common consent of all, each State would govern for itself. 
Within this exclusive domain, among other reserved powers, the su- 
preme authority over all matters relating to the protection of life and 
health, the preservation of good order and decency, and the advance- 
ment of public morals has always been conceded to be purely local. 

Not only has it ever been admittedly a matter of State control alane, 
but so essentially is it an inherent right of the people that it has always 
been held inalienable. It is beyond the power of the State to part with 
it at oll or to delegate it to others. The exercise of this power is pri- 
marily vital to the existence of society itself, and it belongs, therefore, of 
divine right to the people who constitute that society. Hence what- 
ever endangers the public safety or the public health or threatens pub- 
lic morals is, so far as it concerns and involves the people of the State, 
under the supreme control of the State, through its Legislature, in the 
exercise of its police powers. 

This doctrine has been laid downin an unbroken line of decisions from 
the beginning. Without exaggeration it may therefore besaid thatina 
hundred years of national history few decisions of the Supreme Court 
have so surprised and shocked the people of the United States as the 
recent one ded down in the case of Leisy and others vs. Hardin, 
now known as the original-package case. 

By one more than a bare majority—three judges dissenting—the 
court decided in this case that as ardent spirits, distilled liquors, ale, 
and beer aresubjects of exchange, barter, and traffic, likeany other com- 
modity in which the right of traffic exists,” they are articles of com- 
merce, and may be transported from one State into another State, and 
there lawfully sold in the original package in which transported, even 
though such sale be in direct violation of the laws of the State where 
it takes place. Indeed, they declare that until after the sale takes place 
the property has not become mingled in the common mass of prop- 
erty within the State and is not subject to any law of the State in- 
terfering with its unrestricted transportation and sale. They hold that 
the article shipped from one State into another, after it reaches its 
destination, after it has ceased to be an article of interstate transporta- 
tion, after it has even been offered for sale, and until actually once sold 
and delivered within the State, is still an article of interstate commerce, 
and not subject to any restrictions through State laws. 

It matters not how long it may have been within the State, what it 
was brought into the State for, or what may have been done with it since 
it reached its destination, if it has not been once sold it is still beyond 
the reach of State interference. After it has been oncesold, however, 
within the State, should it again be sold in violation of State law it is 
held to have undergone some mysterious transmutation in passing from 
the first to the second purchaser, which brings it within the reach and 
scope of State restriction. 

Sir, it is idle to waste time in criticism of the decision or in predict- 
ing its ultimate reversal by the Supreme Court. Whatever may be the 
settled opinion of lawyers upon this floor, the responsibility for im- 
mediate action rests upon this House to-day and can not be ignored. 
It is manifest that, if local government within the States is to be pre- 
served, if the public safety, health, and morals of the States are to be 
under the shield and protection of the police power of the State, this 


opinion ofthe court must be promptly followed by Congressional legis- 
tion. 

It is surprising that gentlemen here should oppose any legislation re- 
storing to the States_the powers which they have so long exercised 
without injury to or attempted interference with interstate commerce, 
when the direfal results of this decision are so imminent. Pause for 
an instant, gentlemen, and contemplate it. Under it distillers and 
brewers of any State can ship to their agents in another State intoxi- 
cating liquor in packages, bottles, or flasks of any size, and the agents 
may there retail the same from their bars or from wagons upon the 
streets and highways without let or hinderance. If within a State 
which prohibits the manufacture and sale of intoxicants, the prohibi- 
tory laws would not apply to them. If within a State which permits 
the manufacture and sale under restrictions and upon payment of heavy 
fees and taxes, they would escape them altogether. They would sell in 
the original package without State or local permission, without restric- 
tion, and without the paymentof any fees or taxes whatever. No State 
law fixing penalties for selling to habitual drunkards, to men intoxicated 
or bordering on intoxication, or to minors, or for selling upon election 
day, or upon the Sabbath, could reach them. In defiance of all State 
laws, in defiance of all public sentiment, the open, unrestricted, un- 
controlled traffic in free whisky would hold its demoralizing sway. 

I know of no State in this Union, I know of no civilized people on 
this earth, which wholly fails to subject this business at least to police 
supervision and restriction. I know no man of any intelligence what- 
ever who opposes its subjection to certain limitations and control; and 
yet here is a decision which practically nullifies at one blow every State 
law in the laud on the subject, wipes out all State lines and levels every 
barrier of defense. 

In my State we have a local-option law which gives the control of 
this subject absolutely to the town, city, or village. Any townshipin 
Wisconsin by a majority vote of its electors may prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in such town or may decide to grant license and 
fix the rate of the same. But under the law as here laid down the 
action of any town, city, or village is liable to be reversed and set aside 
by some man who lives outside of the State, who pays no taxes, main- 
tains no industry, is utterly indifferent to its business advancement, to 
its educational, social, and moral development, who contributes noth- 
ing to its lasting prosperity, who cares nothing for theinjury and wrong 
and misery he may inflict upon any family or any home in that com- 
munity, and who is beyond the reach of all law for the consequences 
of his acts. Think sir, of the results certain to follow handing over 
every corsmunity, every town, and village to such an invasion. No 
power to restrain its ravages, no power to protect its confirmed victims, 
no power to shield the inexperience and innocence of youth. 

Something has been said in this discussion touching the political con- 
sequences involved to those who favor or oppose this measure. Sir, I 
believe that gentlemen upon both sides will rise above those consid- 
erations. This is a question of government, a question of preservin 
the political entity of the State, a question of the protection of society 
and the home. The whole police power of the State is either to be 
revived in the essentials vital to civil society by this proposed legisla- 
tion or left broken and powerless where this decision leaves it. For 
one I am in favor of local government and home rule wherever it can 
be exercised withont violating the express and implied powers dele- 
gated to the Federal Government by the States. 

And for these very reasons I shall vote for the House substitute in- 
stead of the Senate bill. 3 

The Senate bill aims only to restore to the States the control of in- 
toxicating liquors which they have exercised without dispute for more 
than a generation of time. It goes no further than this, though it is 
conceded that the reasoning of this decision reaches much beyond the 
one article of interstate commerce involved in this particular case. It 
nullifies to the same extent all State legislation prohibiting, restrict- 
ing, or controlling traffic in explosives, illuminating oils, oleomarga- 
rine, butter, cheese, and lard substitutes, and all food adulterations. 

The House substitute for the Senate bill provides that any article of 
commerce when imported into any State aud there held or offered for 
sale shall be subject to the laws of the State. It also wisely provides 
that no State shall by its legislation discriminate in favor of its own 
as against the products of another State. 

This bill will effectually prevent any hinderance or obstraction to 
free interstate commerce and exchange, and will also enable each State 
to enforce its laws for the protection of the health, the peace and good 
order and morals of society. 3 

Withouta broad, comprehensive measure such as the House bill—un- 
less the Supreme Court shall hereafter reverse its decision—Con 
will be called upon to meet this great question piecemeal. There will 
be an imperative demand to extend the principle involved in the Sen- 
ate bill toilluminating oils, compoundsand imitations of butter, cheese, 
and lard, and all otherarticles of interstate commerce, which, from their 
character are ormay be the subjects of State regulation under the po- 
lice power. 

Adulterations of every character, under the cloak and mask of the 
“original package,“ will make their way, in open defiance of all State 
laws, across every State line, into every home, and onto every table, 
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and there will be no immunity and no protection for the citizen any- 
where if this legislation is to be defeated. 
Sir, there is an opportunity offered here to guard the great dairy and 
tural interests of Wisconsin and the country t a danger 
inly threatened by the manufacturers of adulterated , lard, and 
other food products whose cause is openly and ably championed on 
this floor, There is an opportunity to insure to the Statesthe neces- 
sary and unhindered exercise of their police powers. There is an op- 
portunity to accomplish all this to-day, protecting the State at every 
poni by one stroke. Ishall therefore stand to the last for the House 
Failing to secure that—if we should fail for the present—we 
are then under the rules certain to have immediate consideration of 
the Senate bill. [Applause. ] 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Original-Package Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN A. PICKLER, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 19, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the 
regulations of commerce between the several States and with foreign countries 
in certain cases— 


Mr. PICKLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No question of greater interest to the people will 
come before Congress during the session than the one under discussion. 

Whatever the belief as to the liquor traffic, there is the deepest in- 
terest felt in this legislation. 

The saloon-keeper, the drinking man, the low-license man, the high- 
license man, local optionist, and prohibitionist are all interested in 
this question and discussing it. The cities, with their great revenues 
from the license of the sale of liquor, are anxiously watching this ques- 
tion and demanding legislation to protect them in the collection of 
these licenses, as well as to protect them from the confusion, debauch- 
ery, and anarchy which will be the certain results of the unlicensed, 
unrestricted sale under the decision of the Supreme Court. 

The towns of Iowa, Kansas, and the Dakotas which have prohibited 
its sale, and where the saloon is not known, are anxiously waiting the 
action of Congress to stay the curse of the incoming original package 
into their midst. 

And the people every where—the lovers of Jaw and order, the lovers 
of peace and morality, the lovers of home, the school, and the church— 
are, all over this great nation, anxiously watching the American Con- 


The ed, unrestricted, unrestrained sale of intoxicating liquors 
staggers the boldest and startles the most daring. Neither in the tariff 
question nor the silver question nor in any other question is there 
felt such universal interest as is felt in the action Congress shall take 
in this matter. 

The advocates of license and the regulation of the traffic see all their 
theories swept away and confusion only under the decision of the court. 

The believer in local option is likewise left helpless. 

The prohibitionist, who believes that evil and only evil comes from 
the saloon; who believes the traffic iniquitous; who believes the sale 
of intoxicating liquors is a great evil, a wrong to society, and who so 
believing will never consent to license a wrong; who holds the city or 
municipality licensing its sale equally responsible with the seller; who 
regards the voter who sanctions the sale by his vote a copartner in re- 
sults with the seller; who believes that a compromise with evil isa 
contract with the devil; who wages an unrelenting and untiring ware 
fare against the saloon; who is seven days in the week and twelv- 
months in the year opposed toits existence; whose conscience is against 
it; who believes he is engaged in a godly warfare for the right; whose 
hand and heart are against it, and through whose influence and teach- 
ing the evil effects of alcohol upon the human system are being taught in 
the public schools of our land; who believes this the greatest moral 
question of the age; who believes it the conscience question of the 
nation; who forces this question into politics, and demands that all po- 
litical parties shall deal with it; who believes the erection and main- 
tenance of peaceful and happy homes in the nation is the highest duty 
of the political party; who is active, vigorous, aggressive; who does not 
fight formoney, but for principle; whois not dismayed at being called 
narrow, of one idea, and a crank by fawning sycophants of the liquor 
interests; who has enlisted for the war; who is rapidly gaining, but 
seldom losing recruits to his cause; who bears aloft the banner of pro- 


hibition, and with the war-cry of God and home and native land ex- 


pects to it victoriously to the end—the prohibitionist, Mr. Speaker, 
I repeat, entertaining these views, is appalled at the results which 
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must follow the decision of the Supreme Court unless modified by 5 
islation. I know of no class of men who are willing to take the "i 
to his town, to his city, his family, and himself, of the liquor traffic 
without restrictions as to times and place of sale. 

It is alarming to contemplate, and the very great force with which 
this matter was yesterday presented by the chairman of the committee 
[Mr. JosEPH D. TAYLOR] must carry conviction to every mind as to 
the necessity of action. 

I have been highly interested in the constitutional and legal aspects 
of this question so ably presented by the members of the committee, 

It is clear that the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Gus Leisy & Co., plaintiffs in error, rs. A. J. Hardin, now 
so famous, to modify whichis the intent of this legislation, was wholly 
unexpected and a surprise to the lawyers as well as the people of the 
country. 

To my mind the argument and conclusion of the dissenting opinion 
are unanswerable, and I quote from the same as follows: 


Mr. Justice Gray, with whom concurred Mr. Justice Harlan and Mr. Justice 
Brewer, dissen! „ Said: 

Mr. Justice Harlan, Mr, Justice Brewer, and myself are unable to concur in 
this judgment. As our dissent is based on the previous decisions of this court, 
the respect due to our 3 well as to our predecessors, induces us to 

3 the words in which the law has been 


stated. 

It was an action of replevin of sundry kegs and cases of beer. A ig > in an in- 
ferior court in the State of Iowa against a constable of Lee County, n Iowa, who 
had seized them at Keokuk in that county under a search-warrant issued a 

ustice of the peace pursuant to the statutes of Iowa, which prohibit the sale. 
nor (includ- 
ical, medici- 


The plaintiffs were citizens and residents of the State of Illinois engaged as 
in and in selling tin the 
States of Illinois and Iowa. The beer in question was man by them 


by one ofthem, and without breaking or opening the 

The Supreme Court of Iowa having given judgment 
question presented by this writ of error is whether the Iowa, as ap- 
plied to these facts, contravene section 8 of article 1, or section 2 of article 4 of 
the Constitution of the United States, or section 1 of article 14 of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

By section 8 of Article I of the Constitution, “the Congress shall have 
power,” among otber things, “to commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States,” and to make ail laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers.” 

By section 2 of Article IV, “the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.” 

By section 1 of the fourteenth amendment “no State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, ramp Le ac 
erty, without due processof law j nor deny to any person within its jurisd n 


the equal protection of the laws. 
the tenth amendment. the powers not delegated to the United States 
EF is to the Stakes, ars reserved to the Dinti 


By 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
respectively, or to the people,” 

Among the powers thus reserved to the several States is what is commonly 
called the police power, that inherent and necessary ere, essential to the 
very existence of civil society, and the safeguard of the inhabitants of the State 
against disorder, disease, poverty, and crime. 

The police power includes ali measures for the protection of the life, the 
health, the property and the welfare of the inhabitants, and for the promotion 
of good order and the public morals. It covers the su; on of n 
whether injurious to the publie health, Hke unwholesome trades, or to the 
public morals, like gambling houses and lottery tickets. (Slaughter-house 


or cases. 
r the defendant, the 


ment, and to the safety and welfare of ane Cente, is e. 
ions to the same effect, “ No 

ture can bargain away the public health orthe —.— morals, The le 

e supervision of both these sub- 
jects of governmental power is continuing in its nature, and they are to be dealt 
with as thespecial exigencies of the moment may require. Government is organ- 
ized with a view to their preservation, and can not divest itself of the power to 
provide for them. For this purpose the la legislative discretion is allowed, 
and the discretion can not be with any more than the power itself.’ 
(Stone rs, Mississippi, 101 U. S., $14,819. See also Butchers’ Union Company rs. 
Crescent City Company, 111 U.8.,746,753; New Orleans Gas Company vs. Lou- 
a Company, 115 U. S., 650,672; New Orleans es. Houston, 119 U. S.. 
275. 

The pa power extends not only to things eens: dangerous to the 
public health, such asinfected rags or diseased meat, but tothings which, when 
used in a lawful manner, are subjects of property and of commerce, and yet 
may be used so as to be injurious or dangerous to the life, the health or the 
morals of the people. Gunpowder, for instance, is a subject of commerce and 
of lawful use, yet, because of its explosive and dangerous quality, all admit 
that the State may regulate its keeping and sale. And there is no article the 
right of the State to control or to prohibit the sale or manufacture of which 
within its limits is better established than intoxicating liquors. (License cases, 
5 How., 504; Do ts. Alexandria Council, 10 L, 173; meyer vs. 
Iowa, 18 Wall, 129; Beer Company vs. Massachusetts, 97 U. S., 25; Tiernan ts. 
Binker, 102 U. S., 123; Foster vs. Kansas, 112 U. S., 201; Mugler rs. Kansas and 
Kansas ts, Ziebold, 133 U, S., 623; Kidd ts. Pearson, 128 U. S., 1; Eilenbecker vs, 
Plymouth County, 134 U. S., 31.) 

The clause of the Constitution which declares that “the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States has no bearing upon this case. The privileges and immunities thus 
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secured are those fundamental 


ner 18 
How., 580; Paul es. V 
S., 301, 888.) 


apply to a State statute mS 
liquors in buildings long before constructed for the purpose, or the sale ot oleo- 


8 


The remaining and the principal question is, whether the statute of Iowa, 
as applied to the sale within that State of intoxicating liquors in the same cases 
orkegs, unbroken and unopened, in which they were brought by the seller 
from another State, is repugnant to the clause of the Constitution granting to 
Congress the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 


several States. 
In the great and leading case of Gibbons rs. Ogden (9 Wheat.,1), the point de- 
cided was that acts of the lature of New York granting to certain pe 


rsons 
for a term of years the exclusive navigation by steam-boats of all waters within 
the jurisdiction of the State were, so far as they affected such navigation by 
vessels of other persons licensed under the laws of the United States, repug- 
nant to the clause of the Constitution empowering Congressto regulate foreign 
and interstate commerce. 

Chief-Justice Marshall, in delivering judgment, after speaking of the inspec- 
tion laws of the States and observing that they had a remote and considerable 
influence on commerce, but that the power to pass them was not derived from 
a power to regulate commerce, said: “They form a portion of that immense 
mass of legislation which embraces everything within the territory of a State 
not surrendered to the General Government; all which can be most advan- 
tageously exercised by the States themselves, Inspection laws, quarantine 
laws, health laws of every description, as well as laws for regulating the in- 

commerce of a State, and those which respect turnpike roads, ferries, 

etc., are component pens of this mass. No direct general power over these 

ele granted to Congress; and consequently they remain subject to State 
on. 

e unanimous judgment of this court in 1847 in Peirce rs. New Hampshire, 
reported together with Thurlow vs. Massachusetts and Fletcher vs. Rhode Island 
as the license cases, 5 How., 504, is directly in point, and appears to us conclu- 
sively to govern the case at bar. 

The case of Peirce rs. New Hampshire directly involved the validity, as ap- 
plied to liquors brought in from another State, of a statute of New Hampshire, 
which imposed a penalty on any person selling any wine, rum, gin, brandy, or 
other spirits, in any quantity, without license from thesclectmen of the town 
or place where such person resides.” (N. H. Laws of 1838. c. 3090; 5 How., 555.) 
The plaintiffsin error, having been indicted under that statute for selling to one 
Aaron Sias in the town of Dover, in the State of New Hampshire, one of 

without license from the sclectmen of the town, at the trial admitted that 

ey so sold to him a barrel of American gin and introduced evidence that 
“the barrel of gin was purchased by the defendants in Boston. in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, brought coastwise to the landing at Piscataqua Bridge, 
and from thence to the defendants’ store in Dover, and afterwards sold to Sias 
in the same barrel and in the same condition in which it was purchased in 
Massachusetts.” 

The defendantscontended that thestatute was unconstitutional because it was 
“in violation of certain public treaties of the United States with Holland, 
France, and other countries, containing stipulations forthe admission of spir- 
its into the United States,” and because it was repugnant to the clauses of the 
Constitution of the United States 3 the power of the States to lay 
duties on imports or exports, and ting the power to Congress to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States. Chief-Justice 
Parker instructed the jury “that this State could not regulate commerce be- 
tween this and otber States; that this State could not prohibit the introduction 
of articles from another State with such a view, nor prohibit the sale of them 
with such a p but that, although the State could not make such laws 
with such views and for such oor usar ye was not entirely forbidden to! 
late in relation to articles introduced from foreign countries or from other 
States; that she might tax them the same as other property, and might regulate 
the sale to some extent; that a State might pass health and police laws, which 
would, to a certain extent, affect foreign commerce and commerce between the 
States; and that this statute was a regulation of that character, and constitu- 
tional.” After a verdict of guilty, exceptions to this instruction were overruled 
by the highest court of the State. (5 How., 551-557; 13 N. H., 536.) 

In that case, as ia the case at bar, the statute of the State prohibited sales of 
intoxicating liquors by any person without a license from municipal author- 
ities, and authorized licenses to be nted only to persons residing within the 
State; and the liquors were sold within the State by the importer, and in the 
same barrel, keg, or case, unbroken and in the same condition in which he had 
brought them from another State. Yet the judgment of the highest court of 
New Fampahire was unanimously affirmed by this court. ` 
It ay, remains to sum up the reasons which have satisfied us that the judg- 


ment of the supreme court of Iowa in the case at bar should be affirmed. 
The of the safety, th, the morals, the order, and the 
gen welfare of the people is the chief end of government. Salus populi su- 
lex. e police power is rentin States, reserved to them by the 
go 


ý ry eir existence as orga 
Constitution of the United States and the laws made in pursuauce thereof be- 
ing the supreme law of the land, all statutes ofa State must, of course, give 
way, so far as they are repugnant to the national Constitution and laws. But 
an intention is not lightly to be imputed to the framers of the Constitution, or 
to the of the United States, to subordinate the protection of the safety, 
health, and morals of the people to the promotion of trade and commerce. 

The police power extends to the control and regulation of things which, 
when used in a lawful and proper manner, are subjects of property and of com- 
merce, and yet may be 80 as to urious or dangerous to the public 
safety, the public health, orthe public morals. Common experience hasshown 
thatthe general and un cted use of intoxicating liquors tends to produce 
idleness, disorder, disease, pauperism, and crime. 

The ee of regulating or prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating avers appropriately belongs, asa branch of the police power, to the 
Legislatures of the several States and can be judiciously and effectively exer- 
cised by them alone, according to their views of public policy and local needs; 
and can not practically, if it ean oo jonally, be wielded by Congress as 
partofa national and uniform system. 

The statutes in question were enacted by the State of Iowa in the exercise of 
its undoubted power to protect its inhabitants against the evils, physical, moral, 
and social, attending the free use of intoxicating liquors. They are not aimed 


at interstate commerce; they have norelation to the movement of goods from 
one State to another; but operate only on intoxicating liquors within the ter- 
ritorial limits of the State; they include all such liquors without discrimina- 
tion, and do not even mention where t are made or whence come. 
They affect commerce much more remotely and indirectly than laws of a State 
bp validity of which is unquestioned) authorizing the erection of bridgesand 

across navigable waters within iis limits, which wholly obstruct the 
course of commerce and navigation; or than quarantine laws, beg opeens 
directly upon all ships and merchandise coming into the ports of the 

If the statutes of a State restricting or 1 the sale of intoxicating 
liquors within its territory are to be held inoperative and void as applied to 
liquors sent or brought from another State and sold by the importer in what 
are nee paoir, the consequence must be that an inhabitant ot any 
State may, under the pretext of interstate co: and without license or su- 
pervision of any public authority, carry or send into, and sell in, any or all of 
the other States of the Union intoxicating liquors of whatever description, in 
cases or kegs, or even in 1 bottles or despite any legislation of those 
States on the subject and although his own State should be the only one which 
had not enacted similar laws. It would require positive and explicit 
on — part of Congress to convince us that it contemplated or intended such a 
result, 

‘The decision in the license eases, 5 How., 504, by which the court, maintain- 
ing these views, unanimously adjudged that a general statute of a State, pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors without license from municipal author- 
ities, included liquors brought from another State and sold by the importer in 
the original barrel or package, should be upheld and followed ; because it was 
made upon fullargumentand great consideration; because it established a wise 
and just rule, ding a most delicate point in our complex system of govern- 
ment, a point seta imeult of definition and adjustment, the contract be- 
tween the paramount commercial power granted to Congress and the inherent 
police power reserved to the States; because it is in accordance with the pry: 
and practice which have — during the century since the adoption of 
Constitution; because it been accepted and acted on for forty years by Con- 
gress, by the State Legislatures, by the courts, and by the people; and because to 
hold otherwise would add nothing to the dignity and supremacy of the powers 
of Congress, whi'e it would cripple, not to say destroy, the whole control of 
every State over the sale of intoxicating liquors within its borders, 

The silence and inaction of upon the subject, during the long period 
since the decision in the license cases, appear to us to require the inference that 
Congress intended that the law should remain as thereby declared by this court, 
rather than to warrant the presumption that Congress intended that commerce 
among the States should be frec from the indirect effect of such an exercise of 
the police power for the public safety, as had been adjudged by that decision to 
be within the constitutional authority of the States, 

For these reasons we are compelled to dissent from the opinion and judgment 
of the majority of the court. 


The majority of the court in this opinion, however, after some dis- 
cussion of the question, makes the following declaration and inquiry: 
That ardent spirits, distilled liquors, ale, and beer are subjects of exchange, 
barter, and traffic like any other commodity in which a right of traffic exists, 


and are so recognized by the usages of the commercial world, the laws of Con- 
gress, and the decisions of courts,is not denied. Being thus articles of com- 


merce, can a State, in the absence of legislation on the part of Co’ prohibit 
their importation from abroad or from a sister State, or when im prohibit 
their sale by the importer? If the importation can not be prohibited without 


the consent of Congress, when does property imported from abroad or from a 
sister State so become part of the common mass of property within a State as 
to be subject to its unimpeded control? 

And the court, closing the opinion, to the great surprise of the coun- 
try, answers the query in these words: 

The plaintiffs in error are citizens of Illinois, are not pharmacists, and have 
no permit, but import into Iowa beer which they sell in original as 
described. Under our decision in Bowman rs. Chicago, etc., Railway Co. (eu- 

a), they had to import this beer into that State, and in the view which we 

ve expressed they Bad the right to sell it, by which act alone it would become 
mingled in the common mass of property within the State, Up to that point of 
time we hold that, in the absence of Congressional on to do so, the 
State had no power to interfere by seizure, or any other action, in prohibition 
of importation and sale by the foreign or non-resident importer, 

As I understand from the argument of the gentlemen of the Judiciary 
Committee, the members of the committee are unanimous in the opinion 
that the decision of the court, unless modified by legislation, must result 
in great evil, lawlessness, and disgrace to the country in its permis- 
sion of the unrestrained sale of liquors, The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. CULBERSON ], however, and from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] take 
the position that the legislation proposed by this bill is in effect an 
effort by Congress to confer power upon the States to enact police regu- 
lations for the government of their people, a power which is supremely 
vested in the States, as admitted by all. And therefore these eminent 
lawyers contend that they will not by supporting the measure place 
their States in the attitude of suppliants to the national Congress, 
asking that body to grant a power the States already possess, a power 
never granted by the Constitution to Congress, and one which has ever 
been retained by the States. 

On the other band, the chairman of the committee [Mr. Ezra B. 
TAYLOR, of Ohio] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. REED] with 
like ability and earnestness contend that the passage of this act can not 
be construed as an undertaking by Congress to confer any power of po- 
lice regulation upon the States, but that it is the proper exercise b; 
Congress of its power under the Constitution to regulate commerce wit 
foreign nations and among the several Statesand with the Indian tribes; 
that the proposed legislation is a regulation of the commerce of the ar- 
ticles embodied in its provisions. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the lawyers and however they may 
differ upon the question, the highest tribunal of this land, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has taken the view that such a statute 
would be the Congressional permission alluded to in the decision and 
a regulation of commerce. $ 

From a practical standpoint, therefore, the question is settled; the 
court has pointed ont the necessity ofsuch a statute under its decision, 
and has specifically called the attention of Congress to this necessity. 
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The people every where demand this legislation, and Congress would 
certainly be exceedingly remiss induty not to grant it. 

The people are anxious for speedy action, in order that the disgrace- 
ful scenes inaugurated by these original-package venders in Iowa, 
Kansas, and other States, as detailed by their representatives upon this 
floor, may not be allowed further continuance. 

Three propositions are before us, 

First, we have the Senate bill, in the following language: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors 
or liquids transported into any State or Territory, or remaining therein for use, 
consumption, sale, or storage therein, shall, upon arrival in such State or Terri- 
tory, be subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such State or Terri- 
tory, enacted in the exercise of its police powers, to the same extent and in the 
same manner as pean ge such liquids or liquors had been produced in said State 
or Territory, and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced 
therein in original packages or otherwise. 


Second, the proposed substitute reported from the House Judiciary 
Committee, which is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

That whenever any article of commerce is imported into any State from any 
other State, Territory, or foreign nation,and there held or offered for sale, the 
same shall then be subject to the laws of such State: Provided, That no dis- 
crimination shall be made by any State in favor of its citizens against those of 
other States or Territories in respect to the sale of any article of commerce, nor 
in favor of its own products against those of like character produced in other 
States or Territories. Nor shall the transportation of commerce through any 
eens oe obstructed except in the necessary enforcement of the health laws of 
su to. 


Third, the substitute offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ADAMS]: 

That it shall not be lawful to import into any State or Territory, from any 
other State or Territory or from the District of Columbia, any fermented, dis- 
tilled, or other intoxicating liquor, except in one or more original packages, as 
defined by this act. 

Sec. 2, That for the 6 of this act an original package of intoxicating 
liquor, in bottles, shall be a case containing not less than one dozen quart bot- 
tles; and an original package of liquor not in bottles shall contain not less 
than five gallons: Provided, however, That an original package of liquor im- 
ported from any foreign nation, shall contain the quantity required by the laws 
relating to duties upon imports. 

Sec. J. It shall not be lawful tosell within any State or Territory any intoxi- 
cating liquor imported into such State or Territory, except in the original pack- 
age in which the same has been imported, and subject to the reasonable police 
oe of such State or Territory regulating the sale of such liquor as a 

verage. 

I am in favor, Mr. Speaker, in order that we may have a law at the 
earliest moment, and a law concerning the restraint of the liquor 
traffic, the great question which agitates the country, and upon which 
the people are aroused—I repeat, I am in favor for this reason of pass- 
ing the Senate bill rather than the House substitute, I shall be con- 
tent, however, if the House substitute shall become the law, and shall 
cheerfully vote for it should the Senate bill fail. 

The substitute of the gentleman from Illinois is, to my mind, vicious 
in the extreme in that it would be a practical legalization by Congress 
of the sale of intoxicating liquors, which is a proposition to which in 
my opinion the American people will never submit, This amendment 
is not characteristic of the good judgment, ability, and devotion to 
duty of the gentleman from Illinois and, I take it, does not express his 
own sentiments. 

Should Congress fail to counteract the influence of this decision of 
the Supreme Court, the alarming increase of its sale and consumption 
without restrictions can only be contemplated with the greatest con- 
cern and anxiety. 

We are appalled at the amount consumed under the present system 
of restraints, licenses, and prohibitions, 

The quarterly report of Col. W. F. Switzler, chief of the United 
States Bureau of Statistics, for the quarter ending March 31, 1890, 
shows that during the year 1838 there were consumed in the United 
States distilled spirits amounting to 75,845,352 gallons; of wines, 36,- 
335,068 gallons; of malt liquors, 767,587,056 gallons; making a total of 
all kinds of 879,767,476 gallons, amounting to between 14 and 15 gal- 
lons (14.30) to each individual, old and young, in the nation. The 
total money cost was over $800,000,000. It required 16,122,509 bushels 
of grain for the production of the distilled spirits, besides many millions 
of pastale of barley and other materials used in the production of malt 
liquors. 

And we may pause a moment to inquire what effect this great con- 
sumption of liquors is having upon the health of the nation. In this 
connection I desire to quote from the scientific paper of N. S. Davis, 
M. D., LL. D., of Chicago, entitled“ The influence of alcohol on the 
human system,’’ a work of undoubted authority. He says: 

The popular belief is that alcohol, in moderate doses, stimulates the nervous 
system and increases the force and efficiency of the heart's action, That this 

pular belief concerning the stimulating effects of alcohol is erroneous has 
—— fully conceded by Dr. Anstie, himself an able and persevering investiga- 
tor, when in his work on Stimulants and Narcotics, page 957, he says : 

“A general review of the phenomena of alcoho! narcosis enables meto come 
to one distinct conclusion, the importance of which appears to be very great, 
namely, that (asin the case of chloroform and ether) the symptoms, which are 
so commonly described as evidences of excitement depending on a stimulation 
of the nervous system preliminary to the occurrence of narcosis, are in reality 
an essential part of the narcotic, that is the paralytic p 1;enomena,”’ 

The assumption that if any part of the alcohol taken is retained for a time in 
33 it must of necessity be converted into some kind of force or energy, 

n 


sustained by any known facts, either of scientific experiment or of clin- 
ical experience, n the contrary, it acts in the same direction as chloroform, 


ether, and other members of the same chemical group of substances, namely, 

as an anwsthetic to nerve sensibility, a relaxant to muscular contractibility, an 

a retarder of molecular movements in thetissues; these effects be produced 

a 8 rutio to the amount taken relatively to the weight of the ividual 
ng 

These direct effects of alcohol, as demonstrated by rigid experimental inqui- 
ries, are in perfect harmony with the phenomena presented by its use in all 

es and vonditions of human society, The diminution of nerve sensibilit 
developed in 3 to the 1 of alcohol taken, may be seen in a 
stages, from le exemption from feeling of fatigue, pain, and sense of 
weight, as exhibited by ease, buoyancy, hilarity, ete., to that of complete un- 
consciousness and loss of muscular power. It is this anesthetic effect of the 
alcohol that has led to all the popu errors and contradictory uses which have 
proved so destructive to human health and happiness, It has long been oneof 
the noted oxes of human action that the same individual would resort to 
the same alcoholic drink to warm him in the winter, protect him from the heat 
in the summer, to strengthen when weak or weary, and to soothe and cheer 
when afflicted in body or mind. With the facts now before us, the explana- 
tion of all this is apparent. 

The alcohol does not relieve the individual from cold by increasing his tem- 
8 nor from heat by cooling him, nor from weakness and exhaustion 

y nourishing his tissues, nor yet from affliction by increasing nerve power, 
but simply by diminishing the sensibility of the brain and nerves, and by 
lessening his consciousness of impressions whether from cold or heat, weari- 
ness or pain. In other words, the alcohol, by its presence, has not in any de- 
gree lessened the effects of the evils to which he was exposed, but has dimin- 
ished his consciousness of their existence, and thereby impaired his judgment 
concerning the degree of their effect upon him. It not only diminishes the 
sensibility of the nervous structures, however, but, as the scientific facts already 
add show, it also retards all the molecular movements, thereby diminish- 
ing the activity of nutrition, secretion, elimination, and the evolution of heat, 
constituting it a true organic sedative. When taken in small quantities, from 
one to three or four glasses of beer or wine daily, the individual usually slowly 
increases in weight, not from increased nutrition, but from retarded waste and 
the retention of old atoms longer in the tissues, 

The law is that all the phenomena of life are associated with and dependent 
on molecular changes, and that individual cell or aggregation of bioplasm 
constituting a living organic atom has its determinate period of growth, ma- 
turity, and dissolution, Therefore, to introduce into the living system any 
agent that will retard the molecular changes, is equivalent to retarding the 

henomena of life. And if ay retarding these changes, cells or atoms are re- 

ined in the tissues longer than the natural duration of their activity, such re- 
tention may increase the bulk and weight, but in the same ratio it embarrasses 
the tissues with the presence of mate which is constantly becoming inert 
and tending to degeneration. 

Consequently, the individual who thus increases his bulk and weight by tak- 
ing simply enough of the wenker alcoholicdrinks daily to retard the processes 
of secretion and waste, in the same proportion diminishes his activity, his power 
of endurance, and his ability to resist the effects of morbifie agents of every 
kind. Itis this sedative effect of alcohol on the molecular changes in the tis- 
sues, when maintained by a long-continued moderate use of the article, that 
favors and finally develops those degenerative changes which constitute tu- 
bercular, nf pers eR fatty deposits in the lungs, liver, kidneys, beart, arteries, 
ee by which health is destroyed and the natural duration of life much 
shortene 

It is the same kind of interference with the processes of nutrition, disin 
tion, and waste, only exerted more actively, that causes itis, sclerosis of the 
ver and kidneys, and delirium tremens in the excessive drinker of distilled 
sp 

That the various important structural changes here enumerated are produced 
by the ordinary use of both fermented and distilled drinks, the records of medi- 
cine afford abundant proof. 

Dr. Geo: Harley, who followed Dr. Payne in the discussion, after referring 
to the visible lesions produced in the digestive, cireulatory, and urinary organs, 
the various tissue changes, etc,, says: 

“These tissue changes, however, formed but a small part of the morbid ef- 
fects met with in practice, from the fact that for every drunkard there were 
fifty others who suffered from the effects of alcoholin oneform orother; among 
them were persons who had never been intoxicated in their lives. Of this so- 
called class of moderate drinkers neither our hospital statistics nor our national 
mortality tables took any account, and yet it was those very moderate drinkers 
who were in reality the most numerous class of alcoholic victims,” 

He corroborated this statement by reference to the registrar-general’s tables 
of comparative mortality of those engaged in different industries, in which it 
was shown that the death-rate of men between the a of twenty-five and 
sixty-five years, engaged as brewers, commercial travelers, inn-keepers, pub- 
licans, wine, spirit, and beer dealers, was six times greater from diseases of the 
liver, and nearly two times roster from diseases of the urinary organs and the 
circulatory system than in farmers and graziers, drapers and warehousemen, 
gardeners and nurserymen. 

The London Lancet of January 26, 1889, in a leading editorial on the discus- 
sion in the Pathological Society, has the following significant statement: 

* What is eminently worthy of the attention of practitioners in this connec- 
tion is the uency of tubercular disease in cases of alcoholic paral In 
fact, the association of chronic alcoholism in all forms and tuberculosis was 
brought out by almost 9 including Dr. Payne, who said truly that 
the inaccurate impression that habits of alcoholic excess were in any way an- 
tagonist io to tubercular disease must be regarded as swept away.” 

‘The detrimental influence of what is called the temperate or moderate use of 
both fermented and distilled liquors on health and the duration of life has 
been very clearly demonstrated by the practical workings of life-insurance or- 
ganizations. These institutions, established and maintained exclusively on 
financial principles and for financial results, are developing facts of the great- 
est valno in determining the effect of social habits and occupations on health 
and longevity. For example, in 1817 the Unired Kingdom Temperance and 
General Provident Institution of London began to issue life policies to total ab- 
stainers from all alcoholic drinks and to non-abstainers on exactly the same 
terms, but kept them in separate sections on the record. Upto December 31, 
1888, the whole number of policies issued was 91,358, of which two-fifths were 
to total abstainers and three-fifths to non-abstainers. The rate of premiums 
paid for policies was the same in both sections and was based on uniform rules 
regarding the expected duration of life at any given age. 

According to these rules of expectancy, 2,644 deaths were expected in the 
total-abstinence section during the seventeen years from 1865 to 1882, but only 
1,861 actually occurred, being 783 less, or 29.5 per cent. of the total expectancy 
saved. Under the same rules and for the same period of time the number of 
deaths expected in the non-abstainers’ section was 4.408, and 4,339 actually oc- 
curred, being only 69 less, or 1.5 per cent. of the total expectancy saved. The 
difference in favor of the abstainers is 28 per cent. 

In the Scepter Life Association the deaths in the non-abstainers’ section dur- 
ing seven years ending with 1882 were 335 out of 438 expected, or 24 per cent, 
below expectancy, while in the total-abstainers’ section the deaths were only 
73 out of 165 expected, or 56 per cent. below expectancy, making 32 cent, in 
favor of the total abstainers. So uniform have been these results wherever the 
data have been furnished for comparison that the Briton Life Association issues 
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policies to total abstainers at a reduction of 10 per cent., and some other com- 
panies 8 the same. j, 

From all the facts thus far adduced, whether from rigid experimental inves- 
tigations in different countries; from the Fe ty results developed in the 
most scientific medical societies; from the most reliable official statistics of 
sickness and mortality, as influenced by occupations and social habits, or from 
the life-insurance records kept on a uniform basis through periods of ten, 
twenty, thirty, or even forty years, it is clearly shown that alcohol when taken 
into the human system not only acts upon the nervous system, perverting its 
sensibility, and when increased in quantity causes intoxication or complete 
anæsthesia or insensibility according tothe degree of increase, but it also. even in 
small quantities, lessens the oxygenation and decarbonization of the blood and 
retards the molecular chan in the tissues of the body. And when these 
effects are continued through months and years, as in the most temperate class 
of drinkers, they lead to permanent structural changes, most prominently in 
the liver, kidneys, stomach, heart, blood-vessels, and nerve structures, and 
lessen the natural duration of life in the aggregate from ten to fifteen years. 

Consequently there is no greater or more destructive error existing in the 
public mind than the belief that the use of fermented and distilled drinks does 
no harm so long as — do not intoxicate. It is not the temperate use but 
the abuse of alcoholic drinks that does harm,“ is the 8 popular 

hrase that embodies the error which helps to rob more than 100,000 persons of 
m five to twenty years of life each in the United States, through the gradual 
development of chronic structural induced by the daily use of beer, 
ale, wine, or distilled spirits in quantities so moderate as at no time to pro- 
duce intoxication, No more true or important remark was made in the noted 
discussion in the London Pathological Society, from which I have already 
quoted, than the one by Dr. George Harley, that “for every drunkard there 
were fifty others who suffered from the effects of alcohol in one form or other.“ 

Another popular error but little less mischievous is the opinion that the sub- 
stitution of the different varieties of beer and wine in the place of distilled spir- 
its oe temperance and lessens the evil effects of alcohol on the health 
and morals of those who use them. 

Accurate investigation will show that beer and wine drinkers consume more 
alcohol per man than the spirit-drinkers; and while they are not as often 
openly intoxicated, they suffer fully as much from d and premature death, 
in the aggregate, as do those who use distilled spirits. 

Again, the beer-drinker drinks more nearly every day, and thereby Beeps 
some alcohol in his blood more constantly; while a large percentage of spirit- 
drinkers drink „ leaving considerable intervals of abstinence, 
during which the tissues regain nearly their natural condition, The more con- 
stant and persistent is the presence of alcohol in the blood and the tissues, even 
in moderate quantity, the more certainly does it lead to perverted and degen- 
erative changes in the tissues, ending in renal and hepatic dropsies, cardiac 
failures, gout, apoplexy, and paralysis. 

From all the foregoing considerations it is evident that the consumption of 
879,767,476 gallons of fermented and distilled drinksin this country annually 
has neither aided to nourish the tissues nor added to the physical strength or 
mental activity of those who have consumed it, but, on the contrary, its con- 
sumption has perverted the nutrition, slowly and insidious! developing fatal 
diseases, diminished both physical and mental health and activity, thereby 
greatly lessening the amount of productive labor. and has shortened more than 
one hundred thousand lives. If we add to these strictly physiological and 

thological results the enormous amount of moral deterioration and crime 

nduced 5 the use of these drinks, it completes the a tion of pecuniary 
impoverishment, mental demoralization, and sacrifice of Eoman life, that has 
no parallel from any other one agency operative in human society. 


Ido not, Mr. Speaker, as a believer in the desirability of the aboli- 
tion of the rum traffic, regret the results of this decision. I believe 
that its tendency will be toward the overthrow of the saloon. 

The proposed or similar legislation must now or very speedily be 
enacted into law by the Congress of the United States. Thus Congress 
is brought face to face with the great evil of the liquor traffic, and 
must sanction and authorize restraining statutes. 

The power to prohibit is authorized by the nation. The States thus 
have the moral support and direct assistance of the Congress of the 
United States in the enforcement of all laws enacted by the States re- 
straining this traffic. It is are-enforcement of the police power of the 
State Legislatures by the law of the nation. The power and policy 
to restrain the liquor traflic by Congress, if this legislation be enacted, 
is no longer a problem, it is a fixed fact. 

There will be great rejoicing, Mr. Speaker, all over this land if this 
bill shall pass—rejoicing because this law will deal a very severe blow 
at the liquor traffic. 

Criticism has been made in this debate of prohibitionists and the 
prohibition idea. The prohibitionist is characterized as narrow,“ 
as of one idea,” a crank, and a ‘‘hypocrite.’’ Such epithets are 
undeserved and such appellations unwarranted. Prohibitionists are 
true tothe American principle that the majority should rule. 

If the majority of a State or municipality vote that a license shall 
be granted, the prohibitionist submits and obeys that law, and if the 
majority vote for prohibition he expects that that law should be obeyed, 
and moreover he is determined it shall be obeyed. 

A prohibitionist simply believes in obeying the laws of his country; 
many of his opponents do not. He is determined to wage war against 
the liquor traffic along all lines; he believes he is right, Mr. Speaker, 
and he knows that right always eventually prevails. It will not failon 
this question, 

I will not discuss the magnitude of the evil which the prohibitionist 
seeks to overcome, but will close with a few quotations from an article 
in the May Forum, 1890, by Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, who is nota 
prohibitionist, as to the character of this evil, or rather as to a govern- 
ment by rum-sellers. He uses the following language: 


Why nota government by rum-sellers? “ * * The idea is unsavory. No 
pleasant associations are grouped about it. We instinctively picture a govern- 
ment of dirt and disorder when we use the phrase. Why isthis? A govern- 
went of iron-sellers or wool-sellers would not sound so. 

The rum-seller or saloon-keeper is engaged in an immoral business. 

It isan immoral business because it makes drunkards and ruins families. 
We know by the observation of years that the frequeniers of the saloon are not 
moderate drinkers; that they do not come to slake a reasonable thirst, as one 
docs when he goes to the water pitcher, There may be here and there one such, 
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but the mass of those who enter the saloon go for the excitement of drink, not 
for the quenching of thirst. It is no slander to say t the saloon is the resort 
of idlers, loafers, and roughs. Any one who has eyes may see who go in and 
out of the saloon and who stand at its portals. 

Any one who has had experience in visiting and helping the poor of a city 
like New York knows that a very large partof the distress he sees arises from 
the waste of money on drink. Wagesare t atthe saloon by the father, and 
the wife and the children suffer. The rent is not paid. The family move from 
place to place. The furniture is broken and soiled, The clothes are 
and ragged. The children become street Arabs and grow up to be criminals 
of all sorts. The father's drink has not only consumed the living of the family, 
but filled the Suniy with strife and iniquity. This is but a plain, unvarn 
par game of what is well known to every city missionary and to every beney- 
olent visitor. 

No mother would have her child visit a saloon; no sister would seea brother 
frequent a saloon without shuddering. How, then, are the saloons supported? 
By the depraved and careless classes, These classes are vi numerous. The 
depraved find their inspiration in the saloon, The vulgar jest, the obscenity, 
the quarrel, the fight, which find a home in the saloon, exactly suit the de- 
praved, and in that resort they strengthen their depravity. The careless com- 
3 those men who know all this about the saloon and inwardly co it 

vk hsome 


et, for a moment's gratification in drinking, do not hesitate to drop 
take their glass at the bar, thus lending an air of 5 to the loat 
ty. 


lace he careless are a legion in every commun They care nothing for 


the public good, and hence they care nothing for example or influence, y 

could easily turn the scale in favor of reform in any departmentof life, because 

of their great number, but they have not enough interest in humanity to bear 

a feather's weight of self-denial. They are not drunkards, nor akin to them, 

but they help to continue the evil quite us much as if not more than the de- 

ee Though moral persons they abet immorality by their abuse of respon- 
ty. 

Were all right-minded electors to vote and to vote according to conscience, and 
not according to party, the rum power would be supp: at once. The sa- 
loon would then destroyed; this tap-root of evil annihilated, public office 
would be in purer hands, legislation would run in moral lines, and the people 
would be more prosperous and contented. 

This is the most important question now before the American public. Tariff, 
railroads, the negro, the fisheries, Canadian reciprocity, Pan-American alliance, 
and the silver question are all of secondary consequence when com with 
this matter of the fundamental morals of legislation and society. It would be 
well if the attention of our citizens could be diverted from all other questions 
and concentrated on this, until it should be settled that rum is not to rule our 
land and spread its filth and corruption over the glorious potentialities of the 
heritage with which a gracious Providence has endowed us, 


Commerce Among the States. 
REMARKS 


WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 6, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the regulating of commerce be- 
tween the several States and with foreign countries in certain cases— 


Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret that so little time has been allowed for debate 
upon this important measure. Scarcely a bill has been considered 
this session which is of greater importance, yet only a very brief time 
is allowed for its discussion. I can not submit the numerous author- 
ities on the subject, which I have collected, but must content myself 
by stating generally my views, and by inserting in the RECORD a cita- 
tion of such authorities as are in point. 

I was not here when the bill was originally discussed, and therefore 
did not participate in that debate; but since I have returned to the 
House I have taken some pains to look into the question, and it seems 
to me that the Senate bill is an attempt on the part of Congress to give 
validity to certain laws of Iowa and other States which the Supreme 
Court has held to be ‘in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. In the Leisy case the Supreme Court distinctly held that the 
law of Iowa, which permitted the seizure of the packages in contro- 
versy, was in violation of the Constitution of the United States, and 
they cited as authority to sustain this view the great case of Gibbons 
vs. Ogden, decided sixty-six years ago, the opinion having been pro- 
nounced by Chief-Justice Marshall. The doctrine laid down in this 
celebrated case has never been overruled by any formal decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

COMMERCE AMONG THE STATES. 


Mr. Speaker, what is the meaning of the clause in the Constitution 
“commerce among the States?“ As was said by Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall in the case just mentioned, Gibbons rs, Ogden (9 Wheaton, 4): 

As men whose intentions require no concealment generally employ the words 
which most directly and aptly express the ideas they intend to convey, the en- 
lightened patriots who framed our Constitution and the people who adopted 
it must be understood to have employed words in their natural sense and to 
have intended what they have said. 


Then the learned Chief-Justice proceeded to give a definition of the 
word commerce“ and of the meaning of the clause ‘‘commerce 


among the States.“ It was conceded in argument and by the court, 
without dissent, that commerce meant ‘‘traflic, the buying and selling 
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or the in 
tion was whether the word also embraced navigation. The court said: 


Commerce, undoubtedly, is traffic, but it is something more: it is intercourse. 
It describes intercourse between nations and parts of nations 
— all its branches and is regulated by prescribing rules for carrying on that 


The court held that the words in the Constitution— 


of commodities; and the whole point in conten- 


Congress shall have power * * è to regulate commerce with forcign na- 
tions and among the several States and with the Indian tribes— 
comprehended every species of commercial intercourse between the 
United States and foreign nations and carry the same meaning through- 
out the sentence. 

Commerce among the States— 

Said the learned Chief-Justice Marshall— 
can not stop at the external boundary line of each State, but may be introduced 
into the interior. 

In the case of Brown vs. Maryland (12 Wheaton, 419) Chief-Justice 
Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the court, after stating this doc- 
trine, said: 

If this power reaches the interior of a State and may be there exercised, it 
must be capable of authorizing the sale of those articles which it introduces. 
Commerce is intercourse; one of its most ordinary ingredients is trafic. Itis 
inconceivable that the power to authorize this trafie, when given in its most 
comprehensive terms, with the intent that its should be complete, should 
cease at the point where its continuance is yeru pe ee toitsvalue, To what 
purpose should the power to allow importation ven, unaccompanied with 
the power to authorize a sale of the thing impo Sale is the object of im- 
portation and is an essential ingredient of that intercourse of w. importa- 
tion constitutes a part. It is as essential aan cage we as indispensable to the 
existence of the entire thing, then, as impo on itself. Itmust be considered 
asa componen! part of the power to tecommerce. Congress hasa right, 
not only to authorize importation, but to authorize the importer to sell. 


Thus we have, from the highest judicial authority in the Jand, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, not only a definition of the word 
„commerce, but a declaration of the meaning of the clause in the 
Constitution, ‘‘commerce among the States. Congress alone has the 

wer to regulate this commerce among the States. Congress can not 
2 this power to the several States. Judge Cooley, in his work 
on Constitutional Limitations (third edition, page 116), says: 

One of the settled maxims in constitutional law is that the power conferred 
upon the legislature to make laws can not be delegated by that department to 
any other body or * Where the sovereigu power of the state has lo- 
cated the authority. there it must remain; and by the constitutional agency 
alone the laws must be made until the Constitution itself is changed. The 

wer to whose judgment, wisdom, and patriotism this high prerogative has 

n intrusted can not relieve itself of the responsibility 2 choosing other agen- 
cies upon which the power shall be devolved, nor can it substitute the judg- 
ment, wisdom, and patriotism of any other body for those to which alone the 
people have seen fit to confide this sovereign trust. 

I call attention tothe decisions of fifteen or twenty cases in State 
courts fully sustaining this position of Judge Cooley cited in his work 
already referred to, page 117. I also call attention toa very noted case, 
that of Roach vs, Van Riswick (MacArthur & Mackay’s Reports, page 
171, of the decisions of the supreme court of the District of Columbia). 
In this case the court unanimously held that Co had no power 
under the Constitution of the United States to delegate general legis- 
lative authority to the local government of the District of Columbia, 
upon the ground that the Constitution had conferred this power upon 


Congress. ' : 
Now, Mr. Speaker, what are the provisions of the pending bill? 
The House conferees have recommended that we recede from the House 
amendment, or substitute, and agree to the Senate bill just as it 
that body. Let me read the Senate bill, the passage of which is now 
the pending question before the House. 
It is as follows : 

Be it enacted, cic., That all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors 
or liquids transported into any State or Territory or remaining therein foruse, 
consumption, sale, or storage therein, shall, upon arrival in such State or Terri- 
tory, besu! t to the operation and effect of the laws of such State or Territory 
enacted in the exercise of its police powa to the same extent and in the same 
manner as though such liquids or liquors had been produced in such State or 
Territory, and s! not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced 
therein in original or wise, 


It will be seen that this bill delegates the whole question of com- 
merce among the States, so far as ‘intoxicating liquors or liquids ” 
are concerned, to the Legislatures of the several States. It is claimed 
that Congress may, in the rightful exercise of the power conferred upon 
it by the Constitution, adopt the State regulations on the subject, and 
thus make them—the State laws—the laws or regulations of Congress. 
But this Senate bill not only adopts existing State laws or regulations 
on the subject, but it subjects this traffic among the States to any laws 
the States may enact in the future. Chief-Justice Marshall, in the 
ease of Gibbons rs. Ogden, already cited, said: 

Although Con can not enable a State to legislate, Congress may adopt 
the provisions of a State on any subject. 

But in that case he was dealing with a statute which was confined 
to pilots within the bays, inlets, etc., which are in whole or in part 
within the limits of some particular State. The regulation of pilots, 
although remotely and sometimes materially affecting foreign or inter- 
State commerce, was, at the same time, recognized as within the police 

wers of the States. But when it comes to traffic itself between the 

tates, the regulation of it was committed alone to Congress, and the 


wer could not be delegated to the States. As was so clearly and 
‘orcibly stated by the Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of Robbins rs. Shelby Taxing District (120 U. S., 489): 

In a word, it may be said thatin the matter of interstate commerce the United 
States are but one country and are and must be to one system of 
lations, and not to a multitude of systems. The doctrine of freedom of that 
commerce, except as by Congress, is so firmly established that it is 
unnecessary to enlarge further upon the subject. 

This doctrine was quoted with approval by the same court in the 
case of Bowman ts. Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company. 
(125 U. 8. Reports, 497.) : 

The late Mr. Justice Matthews pronounced the opinion of the court 
in this case, and the same doctrine was affirmed in the Leisy case, re- 
cently decided by that tribunal. 

It is true that there are some sentences or phrases in the opinion of 
the Supreme Court, pronounced by Mr. Chief-Justice Fuller in the 
Leisy case, which have somewhat confused the friends of this Senate 
bill—such expressions as this, for instance: 

A subject-matter which has been confided exclusively to Con by the 
Constitution is not within the jurisdiction of the police power of the State, un- 
less placed there by Congressional action. 

This is almost a judicial paradox. If the legislative power over the 
subject-matter has been confided exclusively to Congress, how can Con- 
gress delegate this power to the States? Congress can not delegate 
powers exclusively confided to it. This will hardly be disputed by 
any one. But the explanation of this apparent judicial paradox is 
this, it seems tome: The court was quoting from decisions in other 
cases, where Congress had adopted the laws of the States as to pilots, 
sanitary regulations, and other subjects which, while purely local in 
their operation, remotely affected interstate and foreign commerce. 
But the court very properly says, in the Leisy case, that— 


pertaining to locality, essential to local intercommunication, tothe vie grep 
ocak 8 En the wel- 


wer controlling it is 
ed upon by the States; 
but where, in relation to the subject-matter different rules may be suitable for 
different localities, the States may exercise powers which, though they may be 
said to partake of the nature of the power granted to the General Government, 
are strictly not such, but are simply local powers, which have full operation 
until or unless circumscribed by the action of Congress in effectuation of the 
general power. (Cooly cs. Port Wardens, 12 How., 299.) 

With this explanation the meaning of the court is clear and free from 
doubt. The transportation of liquors from one State into another and 
the selling of them in original packages by the importer is a matter of 
interstate commerce, It is ‘‘commerce among the States, which Con- 
gress can alone regulate. The right to sell is inseparable from the 
right to transport. Hence, the Supreme Court in the case, and 
in numerous other cases, has held that the laws of Iowa and other States 
which prohibit the sale of such liquors in the original packages are 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States and are therefore 
null and void. 

Notwithstanding this fact, Congress is now called upon to breathe 
into those unconstitutional laws by this bill the breath of legislative 
life. If those laws are unconstitutional, how can Congress give them 
vitality? Furthermore, the bill pro to e com- 
merce, so far as it relates to intoxicating liquors, to the police laws of 
the State as soon as it arrives within the border of the State, and it 
proposes to subject that commerce not only to existing State laws, but 
8 to any laws that may hereaſter be enacted on the subject by the 

States. - 

If gentlemen will reflect for a moment they will see that the present 
prohibition laws of Iowa and other States will not be adequate to meet 
the new condition of things; and such States will proceed to legislate for 
the purpose of ascertaining as soon as goods cross the border of the 
State whether the packages contain any of these contraband articles. 
Persons traveling from one State to another will soon find an inspector 
at the State line to examine their baggage and sce whether they have 
in their ion any of these contraband goods. 

The States will have the right under this law to stop every pa 
of goods coming within the State and to determine whether such - 
ages contain any of the articles which, under the police laws of those 
States, are subject to seizure. You gentlemen propose to putup this 
wall between the States of the Union, this wall which it is claimed 
may be established under the right of inspection for the purpose of 
protecting the people of each State. Under such a system unreasona- 
ble searches and seizures and confiscations may take place on the borders 
of the States anywhere throughout the country. 

My friends, in attempting to passa measure of this kind you are en- 
tering upon the most dangerous ground that Congress has ever occupied 
in its legislation, The measure is based upon a doctrine contrary to 
every principle of the Constitution; it strikes down the very funda- 
mental principles of our Government, the object of establishing which, 
more than anything else, was that there should be perfect freedom of 
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communication between the States of the Union. If gentlemen desire 
to destroy this freedom which has been the chief glory of our Govern- 
ment from its foundation to the present time, this bill will do it. 

The bill is the beginning of an effort on the part of certain gentlemen 
to destroy the right of the people of this country to go and come where- 
soever they please throughout this Union, taking their property with 
them. If you can pass this bill yon can prohibit the taking of pig-iron 
from Alabania to Pennsylvania; you can prohibit the transportation of 
coal from Virginia to Maine, because it may came in competition with the 
cheaper coal obtainable from New Brunswick. The principle involved 
in this bill, if carried to its utmost extent and applied to other sub- 
jects, may authorize any State to set up barriers against the products 
of all other States and to establish inspection bureaus at the State line 
to ascertain whether any of the contraband goods are crossing the 
line. You thusinaugurate under this Government, which has boasted 
of its freedom, a condition of things similar to that which exists among 
the petty States of Euprope, where a gentleman traveling from one to 
another must have his baggage examined three or four times every 
day. [Applause. ] 

But gentlemen must not for a moment suppose that there is no relief 
for the abuses of which complaint has been made. The power to deal 
with this subject is confided exclusively to Congress, and Congress may 
now, if itsees fit, passalaw regulating the liquor traffic among the States. 
Let those who have this subject in their charge bring in a bill on that 
subject, and let us consider it now, and deal with the question as we 
are required to do under the Constitution. If we do not deal with this 
question ourselves, if we shirk our responsibilities, and endeavor to 
revive the defunct laws of the States on this subject, we will fail. 

The Supreme Court will hold, whenever a case may come before it 
under this Senate bill, that it attempts to delegate to the States a power 
which has been confided exclusively to the Congress. The act, if 
and signed, will be declared by the Supreme Court null and void, and 
Congress will be obliged hereafter to perform its plain constitutional 
duty: to pass all laws that may be necessary to regulate commerce 
among the States, 


Indian Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 


HON. OSCAR S. GIFFORD, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 9, 1890. 


The House ha under consideration the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill 4 5 R. 10726) ing appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Indian may pooh and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes for year ending June 30, 1891, and for other purposes— 


Mr. GIFFORD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Probably no portion of this country has a greater 
interest in this bill than the State of South Dakota. In that Stato we 
have nearly twenty-five thousand Indians, about double the number 
to be found in any other State or that can poetiy be in any other 
State of this Union or Territory, unless, perhaps, in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. A considerable amount of the appropriations carried by this 
bill is to be paid to those Indians in our State. 

We have in South Dakota what is known as the great Sioux Nation 
of Indians. They have been for years past a war-like and hostile tribe. 
They have cost this Government, perhaps, as large an amount of money 
as any other tribe of Indians upon the continent, About fourteen years 
ago they were able to exterminate General Custer and his command. 
They carried on a border war for a period of about six years, from 1862 
to 1868, to the terror of the people of the States of Minnesota and Iowa. 
They carried their warfare even to the eastern and the southern borders 
of the great State of Minnesota. They defied this Government for many 
years. Even as late as 1880, Sitting Bull was able to stand at bay 
against our forces upon the British border, and it was only through the 
influenceof some friendly people, aided, perhaps, by his own necessities, 
that he was induced to surrenderand again occupy the agency in South 
Dakota. These Indians occupy a position in the central portion of our 
State, and therefore it is of paramount importance to us that they shall 
be properly treated and cared for in this and all future bills making 
appropriations for their support and maintenance or to carry out any 
of the provisions of the treaties made with them. Any sort of hostile 
action now on the part of those Indians would terrorize ie whole border, 
not only of our State, but of the adjoining States. and would cost this 
Government many millions in money. 

I need not say in this connection that the Indian wars in which our 
Government has been engaged during the past three-quarters of a cent- 
ury have cost us not only thousands of lives of soldiers and of settlers, 
but also hundreds of millions of money. 


This Government, however, has awakened recently to the advantages 


of a new in dealing with these Indians. That policy is partially 
9 in bill. It is to treat them in a consistent and rational 
manner, to educate them, to teach them to work as well as to read and 
write, and not to depend wholly upon the efforts of benevolent people 
or of missionaries to christianize and civilize them and make them self- 
supporting, but that the Government shall use its strong arm and in- 
fluence to that end and for that p Now, we in South Dakota 
know that these Indians can be made self-supporting: We know it 
from actual experience, because we have those amongst us who are sup- 
ported, or largely so, through their own exertions. But the provision 
of every agreement and every treaty with those Indians should be and 
must be carried out to the letter. It is the duty of the members rep- 
resenting that State as well as of those from other States of this Union 
to see to it that those agreements are carried out fully, not only in letter, 
but in spirit, and some of the provisions of this bill and some of the 
Senate amendments which have been incorporated into the bill provide 
expressly for carrying out certain portions of the treaties recently made 
with the Sioux Indians. 

Now, one word in regard to this educational policy which has been 
to some extent criticised. This bill provides for the construction of 
industrial schools—one or two only. A few years ago this Government 
undertook the experiment—it was an experiment—of providing indus- 
trial education for some Indians at Carlisle, Pa. The experiment has 
proved a magnificent success; it has proved to be a wise move on the 
part of the Government; it has been attended with such success that 
the committee and Congress and the Government are willing to extend 
the work of giving the Indians an industrial education to some extent, 
not to embark upon the undertaking as a great enterprise, not to ex- 
tend this industrial education to all of the Indians, but to a portion 
of them, so that the influence of those who receive education in these 
industrial schools may be felt among their peopleathome, When you 
select a few hundred Indian youth—boys and girls—ahd teach them 
to work, they in turn by their example will teach their associates among 
the tribes to work. A few thousand dollars or a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars or a few million dollars expended in that direction is of 
vastly more benefit to the Government and the people than the main- 
tenance of a standing army as a menace or for the purpose of fighting 
the Indians. 

The Indian policy of this Government in the past has been a failure, 
a miserable failure. The whole policy of the Government has been 
to drive the Indians out of the country. With us to-day there is no 
place to which to drive them. 

Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman speaks of dispensing with the neces- 
sity of troops to protect our people from the Indians. Do we not keep 
up the Army atany rate? Do the appropriations or does the extent 
of our Army diminish ? 

Mr. GIFFORD. If it were not for these appropriations there would 
be to-day a greater standing Army kept up to protect the people; for 
these appropriations are very largely in accordance with treaties or 

ments made with the Indians. 

Mr. SAYERS. I do not understand that the numbers of our stand- 
ing Army have been decreased in the last ten or twelve years; have 
they? : 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh yes, indeed; or rather, while the numbers may 
not have been decreased, the fact is to be considered that an army en- 
gagedin warfare with the Indians costs the Government ten times as much 
as one maintained at our posts during peaceful times. A state of war, 
with a given number of troops eng: , costs the Government ten times 
as much as the same number of troops in time of peace. Everybody 
knows that. But the idea is to educate these Indians to a certain ex- 
tent numerically, and thereby elevate and prepare them for civilized 
life; and we in South Dakota expect to perform our share in carrying 
out the wise and liberal policy adopted by the Government. 

[Here the hammer fell, ] 


Lotteries. 
SPEECH 
HON. THEODORE E. BURTON 


OF OHIO, 
ty THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 16, 1890. 
On the bill (H. R. 11569) to amend certain sections of the Revised Statutes relat- 
ing to lotteries, and for other purposes, 

Mr, BURTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill seeks to diminish the evils arising from lot- 
teries. Its aim is to prevent the use of the United States mails for the 
promotion of gambling schemes. While some of the lottery companie 
using the mails are located in foreign lands, beyond our jurisdiction, 
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nearly all the evils arising from this form of gambling may be traced to 


one corporation, the Louisiana State Lottery. Let us ſollow its history: 

The Louisiana State Lottery Company owes its legal existence to an 
act passed by the Legislature of Louisiana in August, 1868, and printed 
in the Acts of Louisiana for 1868, on page 24. It is entitled An 
act to increase the revenues of the State, and to authorize the incor- 
poration and establishment of the Louisiana State Lottery Company, 
and to repeal certain acts now in force.’’ In the printed copy of the 
statutes a minute is added by the secretary of state to the effect that 
the foregoing act, having been presented to the governor of the State 
of Lousiana for his approval and not having been returned by him to 
the house of the General Assembly in which it originated, within the 
time prescribed by the constitution of the State of Louisiana, has be- 
come a law without his approval. 

Prior to this act other laws were in force, three of which were passed 
in the year 1866, of which the most important provided that any per- 
son selling lottery tickets should pay a license tax of $10,000. (It was 
provided that the person licensed might keep open several places of 
business, not exceeding ten in number, in not more than one parish.) 
It also provided that each lottery ticket sold should have a stamp, rep- 
resenting 5 per cent. of the amount for which it was sold, and that 
this percentage should be paid to the auditor of state. 

The act for the establishment of the State Lottery Company con- 
tains, I make bold to say, the most unblushing declaration of inten- 
tion to grant a privilege to plunder which can be found upon any statute- 
book. The preamble runs as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whereas many millions of dollars have been with- 
drawn from and lost to this State by the sale of Havana, Kentucky, Madrid, and 
other lottery 13 combinations, and devices, and fractional parts 
thereof, it shall her r be unlawful to sell, offer, ore for sale any of them 
or any other lottery, policy, or combination ticket or tickets, devices or certifi- 
cates, or fractional parts thereof, except in such manner and by such persons, 
their heirs, executors, and assigns as 1 be hereinafter authorized. 

Also, in articles of incorporation, article 2 provides as follows: 

The ee and purposes of the corporation are, first, the protection of the 
State against the great losses heretofore incurred by sending large amounts of 
money to other States and foreign countries for the purchase of lottery tickets 
and devices, thereby impoverishing our own people, 

Interpreted, this means: Whereas the citizens of our State have 
been robbed by the swindling devices located at Havana, at Madrid, 
and in Kentucky, we will prevent this cheating of our own citizens by 
outside parties and legalize a similarswindling, within our own borders, 
by means of which, these fraudulent devices shall be utilized for the 
benefit of a corporation in our own State.“ How well this intention 
has been carried out is shown by the fact that, according to the best 
estimates, not over 7 per cent. of the amount paid for lottery tickets 
comes from citizens of Louisiana. 

The statute, not only by implication, but expressly, points to the 
impoverishment of the people by lotteries; but, instead of placing the 
sea] of disapproval upon such enterprises, it creates a worse enterprise 
in that State, gives it a charter of twenty-five years, and grants a 
monopoly for that time. By other provisions of incorporation, the acts 
licensing dealers in lottery tickets and all provisions giving authority 
to sell as agents for outside lottery companies are repealed. It would 
be difficult to find a statute in which the evils arising from the opera- 
tions of lotteries are on the same pages clearly set forth and yet legal- 
ized and made permanent, 

In 1879, by the constitution of the State of Louisiana, adopted in that 
year, the provision granting a monopoly to this company is revoked, 
and general authority is given the General Assembly to grunt lottery 
charters or privileges, provided each shall pay not less than $40,000 
per annum into the treasury of the State and that all charters shall 
cease or expire January 1, 1895. It is further provided in this consti- 
tutional provision, article 167, that the $40,000 payable annually by 
the Louisiana State Lottery shall belong to the Charity Hospital, of New 
Orleans, The origina) charter is recognized asacontract binding upon 
the State for the period therein specified, except this monopoly clause, 
which is abrogated. Of all additional sums from other companies, the 
hospital at Shreveport shall first receive $10,000 per annum, and the 
balance shall be divided among the several parishes of the State, for the 
benefit of their schools. No other company has been incorporated in 
the State under this provision. 

It will doubtless be a surprise to many to know that the net profits 
of this institution, available for distribution among the stockholders, 
exceed those of any corporation in the United States. In making a 
comparison we may include any of the great railroad corporations, Its 
plan provides for twelve drawings in each year, ten so-called ‘‘ordi- 
nary and two extraordinary drawings. The total amounts real- 
ized from these twelve drawings from the sale of tickets is $28,000,000, 
of which less than $15,000,000 is paid outin prizes. Itis claimed that 
the expenses of transacting the business of the corporation, payment 
of commissions to agents, etc., add to its expenditures $4,000,000, ag- 

egating $19,000,000 for disbursements, but leaving a clear net profit of 

„000, 000. To these net profits must be added millions more, derived 
from incidental schemes in the way of daily drawings, which, it is 
claimed by persons having opportunities of information, would add at 
least $4,000,000 profit to the enormous sum of $9,000,000 already stated. 
Tt is probable that few who invest in these tickets examine the tables 


published in the advertisements, showing the amounts paid out in 
prizes at each drawing, or notice the disparity between the amounts 
received for tickets and the te of prizes. 

In this connection I wish to call attention to an advertisement which 
daily appeared in one of the papers in this city, the material part 
of which I will present herewith. In this advertisement a list of 
prizes is given, and the te sum total of such prizes is stated. 
The advertisement should show that in the monthly drawing to which 
it refers, $2,000,000 is paid for tickets and only $1,054,800 paid back 
in prizes. By an error in the footing, which is very singular, the total 
amount of prizes, instead of $1,054,800, is given as $1,854,800. ‘This 
error may or may not be intentional; butin an enterpriseof this kind, 
where profits are so large, a few errors, more or less, amounting to 
$800,000, are hardly to be considered. This enormous profit is the more 
extraordinary when it is taken into account that the authorized capital 
stock of the lottery company is $1,000,000 only, of which itis provided 
that 10 per cent., or $100,000, is to be paid in before business is begun. 
It has never been claimed that more than $100,000 was paid in for a 
business capital for this corporation. Yet, on this inconsiderable sum 
profits are realized amounting, it is safe to say, to more than $10,000,- 
000 per year. In the early history of the company its stock sold at 35 
per cent, of the par value, or $35 per share. Sales have since been 
made at $1,400 per share, and yet in its advertisements it is pro- 
claimed, ‘Incorporated by the Legislature for educational and chari- 
table purposes. 

And this statement is made because a stipend of $40,000 per year is 
paid toward the support of a hospital, and this sum the Supreme Court 
has decided must be accepted as an absolute equivalent for all taxes, 
Without going outside of the advertisement, attached herewith, for in- 
formation, we may recognize the colossal gains and many other char- 
acteristic features of this institution. It is as follows: 


LA. S. L. LOUISIANA STATE LOTTERY Company, 


Incorporated by the Legislature for educational and charitable purposes, and 
its franchise made a part of the present State constitution, in 1879, by an over- 
whelming pomi vote. 
Its grand extraordinary drawings take place semi-annually (June and De- 
cember), and its grand single-number drawings take place in each of the other 
ten months in the year, and are all drawn in public at the Academy of Music, 
New Orleans, La. 
-~ — * * =. * -> 
Grand monthly drawing will take place at the Academy of Music, New Orleans, 
Tuesday, August 12, 1890—Cap 3 $300,000; 100,000 tickets af, $20; halves, 
$10; quarters, $5; tecths, $2; twentieths, Sl. Š 


LIST OF PRIZES, 


1 prizeot ee bi sssorrbe rioa $300, 000 

1 prize of $100,000 is.. 100, 000 

1 prize of $50,000 is... 50, 000 

1 prize of $25,000 18. . 25, 000 

2 prizes of $10,000 are... 20, 000 

5 prizes of $5,000 are. 25,000 

25 prizes of $1,090 are.. 25, 000 

100 prizes of $500 are... A 50, 000 

200 prizes of $300 are... +  _ 60,000 

Lr . n si dedbavsvensee bon seia 100, 000 

APPROXIMATION PRIZES, 

100 prizes of $500 are. ä — 382000 

100 prizes of $300 are 30, 000 

100 prizes of $200 are.... 20,000 

999 prizes of $100 are. 99, 900 
999 prizes of $100 are. > . 

Fr tO...0., cicisessccescorvssvovcetsvecesscos wossecsnag. svenen ries ep serene 1, 854, 809 


Agents wanted everywhere, 

For club rates or any further information desired write legibly to the under- 
signed, clearly stating your residence, with State, county, street, and number, 
More rapid return mail delivery will be assured by your inclosing an envelope 
bearing vour full address. i 

Important. —All ordinary letters containing postal notes, money-orders issued 
by aii express companies on New York exchange. 

Address 


M. A. DAUPHIN, New Orleans, La. 


Address registered letters containing currency to “ New Orleans National 
Bank, New Orleans, La.“ 

Remember that the payment of prizes is 8 by four national banks 
of New Orleans, and the tickets are signed by the president of an institution 
whose chartered rights are recogn in the highest courts. Therefore, be- 
ware of all imitations or anonymous schemes, 

Remember that the present charter of the Louisiana State Lottery Company, 
which the Supreme Court of the United States has decided to bea contract 
with the State of Louisiana and part of the constitution of the State, does not 
expire until January 1. 185. The Legislature of Louisiana, which adjourned 
on the 10th of July of this year, has ordered an amendment to the constitution 
of the State, to be submitted tothe people at an election in 1892, which will 
carry the charter of the Louisiana Lottery Company up to the year 1919 


Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, says: 

The world neither ever saw, nor ever will see, a perfectly fair lottery or one 
in which the whole gain compensated the whole loss, because the undertaker 
could gain nothing by it. 

And again, in speaking of public lotteries, he says: 

In the State lotteries the tickets are really not worth the price which is paid 
by the original subscribers. 

But it is not by any means the great financial accumulations of this 
corporation, nor the disparity between the investments of the ticket- 
buyer and his chances of return, which afford the greatest objections te 
its existence and influence. 
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The worst influence of such enterprises consists in the public demor- 
alization arising from their extensive gambling operations and from 
the private demoralization of those who invest their savings in the des- 
perate chances of obtaining prizes. It is probable that in no country 
in the world is the mania for speculation or the desire for the acqui- 
sition of sudden wealth more prevalent than in the United States. 
Much of the dishonesty which appears among those having public po- 
sitions or fiduciary trusts can be directly traced to 1 or, more 
correctly speaking, to gambling. The purchase of lottery tickets is one 
of the most injurious phases of thistendency. It is a well known fact 
that the persons engaged in the purchase of lotiery tickets are not for 
the most part men or women of large or even moderate means. 

These companies, by attractive circulars and by accounts of the 
drawings of great prizes, prey upon the poorand induce them to invest 
their meager earnings in the hope of acquiring great gains. Itaffords 
an opportunity for those who are unwilling to work, for those who have 
tallen into a rut out of which, except by some great strike of fortune, 
they can not find their way, to those who have become possessed of a 
mania for gambling, an opportunity to squander their substance.» In 
the factories, among the employ¢s of railway companies, among clerks 
in the service of the Government, and in many other places this mania 
for gambling has become prevalent, an evil of such magnitude that it 
may well be said to be of national importance. Whether these seek- 
ers for unearned gains are successful or unsuccessful, a wise public 
policy would alike seek to prevent the acquisition of large sums with- 
out honest labor, and the squandering of earnings which are needed 
for the support of the investors and their families. Actuated by this 
idea, nearly every State and Territory in the Union has, by statutory 
provisions, in many cases rendered more binding by insertion in the State 
constitution, prohibited the establishment of lotteries within its borders, 
and also provided severe penalties for the advertisement or sale of lot- 
tery tickets. 

It must be admitted that this almost universal opposition to the ex- 
istence of lotteries is due to the growth of public sentiment and an in- 
creased appreciation of the great evils arising from their operations in 
the different communities, Lotteries for alleged education or charita- 
ble purposes, or under the authority of the State for the benefit of its 
revenues, were in vogue in this country during the last century and for 
the first twenty years of this. Among the acts of this Congress before 
1820 were a large number of statutes incorporating lotteries or facili- 
tating and directing their operations. 

A potent illustration of the change of public sentiment upon this 
subject may be found in the consideration of an incident growing out 
of a charter authorizing a lottery in this District of Columbia. In the 
year 1795 the Legislature of the State of Maryland passed an act to 
authorize two lotteries in the city of Washington for the purpose of 
raising 852,500. The money was to be used for drainage and in the 
construction of a canal. These acts were ratified by an act of Con- 
gress passed in 1812 and approved by James Madison, President of 
the United States. The tickets were offered for sale in the State of 
Virginia, but the vendor was arrested and sentenced for violation of 
the State law. Five of the most eminent lawyers in the United States, 
on the 27th of June, 1820, rendered an opinion in which the business 
of conducting lotteries is treated with rare consideration. They say: 

The corporation of the city of Washington have established lotteries * * * 
and the object for which the money * * * isto be applied has been sub- 
mitted to the President of the United States, and has been approved by him. 
Have the Legislatures of the individual States the power, by any law which 
they can pass, to prohibit the sale of the tickets in the lotteries thus estab- 
lished? We think the State Legislatures have nosuch power. 

And further on they say: 

It will be admitted by everybody that it isin the nature of the lottery that 
the tickets must be sold, and that hay must be, as they always are, transferred 
from hand to hand by sale. * è è But surely a State law which forbids a 
citizen to buy or sell a ticket in a lottery well established under the authority 
of the Union * * * trespasses on the rights of the citizen as far asit goes, 
interferes with the general pur for which the loltery is established, and 
changes the i peng hee of the tickets by impairing that saleable and transferable 
faculty to which it owes its value, and without which the lottery itself may be 
wholly defeated and must be greatly injured or delayed. 

This opinion is signed by such eminent lawyers as William Pinkney, 
5 3 David B. Ogden, and Thomas Addis Emmet, of New 

ork, 

The very elaborate and ingenious argument of these lawyers was ex- 
amined by the Supreme Court of the United States, and decided by it 
to be erroneous in the case of Cohens vs. Virginia, reported in 6 Wheaton. 
In that case, the Supreme Court of the United States sustained the 
right of the State of Virgiuia to forbid the sale of lottery tickets within 
its borders, During the past fifty years, there has been a marked im- 
provement in public sentiment upon this subject of lotteries, so that, 
as before stated, their operations are now absolutely forbidden in nearly 
all the States and Territories, 

It will be noticed that thislegislation, forbidding the use of the United 
States mails for the distribution of advertisements of lotteries. or the 
conveyance of letters containing money for the purchase af lottery 
tickets, is not now for the first time the subject of legislation by Con- 
gress. In the years 1872 and 1876, laws were passed strictly forbidding 
the use of the mails for advertisements or the carrying of letters con- 
taining money addressed to any lottery. The objection was made at 
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the time, and has occasionally been raised since, that such legislation 
was in excess of the constitutional powers of Congress, but itis doubted 
whether this argument will now be used by any one. 

To deny the right of Congress to legislate upon this subject would 
lead tovery absurd conclusions. It would be saying that a post-office 
system may be established, butno control or directionis given to deter- 
mine what matter shall be carried, and that the mails may be used for 
the promotion of fraudulent schemes, which nearly all the States have 
forbidden and made punishable by penal statutes. The existing law 
has been found to be faulty. Like almost all penal statutes dealing 
with a great evil in which selfish interests are involved and for the 
maintenance of which ingenuity and skill are brought into requisition, 
the law as first framed has been found to be insufficient. 

The principal amendments proposed by the pending bill are three: 
First, the provision making the use of the mails for the promotion of 
lottery schemes a criminal offense, not only at the place of mailing, 
but also, at the place where the letters, or other mail matter, are ad- 
dressed for delivery or distribution. Second, the prohibition of theuse 
of the mails for the carrying of newspapers containing lottery adver- 
tisements. Third, authorizing postmasters to detain letters addressed 
to the agents of lottery companies, as well as when addressed to the 
company itself, orits immediate managers. The third amendment has 
been found necessary by reason of the Wee now universally ſol- 
lowed, of directing mail matter to a national bank, or other corpora- 
tion, or person, instead of sending it directly to the lottery company or 
its managers. It is hoped that these provisions will, as far as is possi- 
ble by legislation, prevent the use of the United States mails for the 
promotion of these lottery schemes, so injurious to the communities in 
which their operations are conducted. 

Ican not agree with those who indiscriminately condemn the people of 
theState of Louisiana, for this evil, as if a lower standard of public virtue 
prevailed there. The existence of such an enormous financial institu- 
tion, having the power tocontrol the monetary forces of the State, would 
bea menace, and an almost insuperable corrupting influence, in any 
community. In describing the present situation there, it is sufficient 
to say that the potent moral and eane sarees, which are such a 
mighty factor in the world’s improvement, have not yet acquired suf- 
ficient momentum to influence the votes of a majority of the members 
elected to the Louisiana Legislature. 

Notwithstanding the passage by the Legislature of an act submitting 
to the people of Louisiana a constitutional amendment continuing the 
charter of this company until 1919, the most casual observer must see 
that a great popular uprising against this iniquitous form of gamblin; 
has occurred there. This movement includes not only the residents o 
rural portions, but the representative men of the cities and business 
centers as well. With such aid as the passage of this bill will renderto 
them, we may firmly believe that the people of Louisiana, the great 
Commonwealth in which the mighty waters of the Mississippi meet 
the sea, will display a degree of patriotism and public spirit which will 
soon banish this plague spot from their midst. 


SPEEOH | 
HON. LUCIEN B. CASWELL, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 21, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 11568) defining lard,“ also im ng a tax u 
ing the manufacture and sale, importation, and exportation of compoun 

Mr. CASWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill before the House is in the same line of 
the law attaching to the internal revenue the manufacture and sale 
of oleomargarine. 

It requires those who manufacture compound lard to obtain from 
the Commissioner a license. Special taxes are levied upon the man- 
ufacturers and upon the dealers, The bill requires all parties who 
offer the article for sale to brand it, that propie may know its real 
character. The article, under the guise of lard, brings in the mar- 
ket a price far above the real value of the ingredients. The manu- 
facturers and dealers can well afford to pay special taxes thereon. 
It is wrong in principle to allow its sale without its real character 
being known to the trade. 

Gentlemen tell us that compound lard is a nutritious food and that 
its sale should be neither taxed nor prohibited. We listened to argu- 
ments of this kind during the protracted discussion four years ago on 
the oleomurgarine bill; yet we then knew, as every one knew, that 
in nine cases out of every ten when people purchased oleomargarine 
they believed it to be genuine butter or they never would have 
made the purchase. So with compound lard; not one in a hundred 
wonld buy and nse it for food did he not suppose the article offered 
was pure lard. 


m and t- 
lard. 
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Butter and lard are staple articles; they are known and havea 
reputation world wide. Everybody knows what lard is and what 
butter is. They can not know what the spurious or compound article 
is. When we want lard we do not want oil of any kind; our tastes 
rebel against it. People will not use the one for the other if they 
know it. But the deception is easy; hence so much the greater. 

The human eye can not detect the fraud; nothing, in most cases, 
par actual tests or use can determine tbe difference, and then it is 
late. The deception is complete, and the object gained. 

The evil consequences are not visited upon the purchaser alone. 
They reach far beyond him. The millions who sit at tables are vic- 
tims. They must be continuously fed upon these spurious articles, 
through the instrumentality of frand practiced upon the one who 
furnishes the food, that some manufacturer, or dealer, ry, enjoy an 
extraordinary profit in his business. The great mischief lies in the 

fraud and deception, If that is not so, why does the manufacturer 
of lard dislike to brand the character of the article upon the package. 
He knowsatonce that would destroy the sale. He is then bereft of the 


extra profit in his The people want lard, they donot want oil 
ora compound of grease, oil, and drugs. They want the genuine 
article from the hog, and the cleaner and purer the better, 


I do not claim. . Speaker, that this legislation is friendly to the 
mannfacture and sale of compound lard. Ido not propose to pro- 
ceed under false colors, if the manufacturers of these articles do. I 
eee eg legislation is intended to discourage their manu- 
facture and sale. I believe the production of these articles is 
against the best interests of the people, and it should be discour- 
aged, if not vrohibited altogether. IfI could have my way I would 
make it a penal offense to manufacture and sell oleomargarine or 
compound lard on every foot of land under the jurisdiction of tlie 

nited States, and I would poi the importation ofeither. Tho 

eception which is practiced upon the people in their manufacture 
and sale is a severe blow to the honest producer of these great sta- 
ples throughout the country. 

Before the passage of the oleomargarine bill the entire dairy in- 
a was paralyzed. Farmers, in many places, turned their cows 
into their pastures without milking. The country was flooded with 
a spurious substitute for butter. The imposition upon the people 
was sired e The production of butter, except at a loss, was an 
impossibility. The people were cheated and deceived on all sides. 
No man could purchase a pound of butter with safety. The price 
of dairy cows reached a point far below their cost, and the whole 
butter product would have soon been turned over to the manufact- 
urer of the substitute, made of filthy grease. Some samples may 
have been made of healthful ingredients, but more frequently from 
deleterious and obnoxious substances against which mankind revolts. 
So with compound lard. To question it is to condemn it for use. 
Cotton-seed oil is no doubt useful in its place; it no doubt is ver 
valuable for some purposes; so are linseed and other oils; but 

t against the use of either upon the market in disguise as hog’s 
for common use in our families, hotels, and boarding-houses. 

The pee oe is one of the great resources of the country. It is 
doubtful if its value to the whole people can be equaled by any other 
line produced by the farmer. Lard hogs are especially desirable. In 
the Northwest, where corn is produced in such abundance, the ho 
bring to the farmer valuable support. They will always sell in the 
market at some price, and if Congress can do aught to encourage or 
increase their production, we should not hesitate for a moment to 
do it. The number of hogs raised in Wisconsin in 1888 was 1,123,- 
866, valued at $7,766,798. It is in proof that hogs have been depre- 
ciated in valne on an average 75 cents per head. 

It is plainly our duty when a great industry is threatened or im- 
paired to remove the cause, if wecan. Not only that, but weshould 
enact such laws as will protect and promote these industries. The 

t wealth of the country is earned through these sources. Not 
only should we protect the farmer in his legitimate pursuits, but we 
should protect the public, when we ean, from impositions. No man 
should prey upon the people through deceptive sources, and a mis- 
chief within our reach shonld be cured as readily as by a State iad 
lature. The arm of the Federal Government is much stronger than 
that of the State. Because of interstate trade and commerce, it is 
almost impossible to reach these evils by State le tion alone. 
Theirlawsarenotuniform. The courts give them different construc- 
tions, and the sharp dealer will always find an avenue of escape. 
But the Federal laws are far-reaching and most effectual. 

The manufacture of compound lard is a growing mischief. The 
public by itis — i deceived. It is put on the market under the 

of ‘* pure lard,” ‘refined lard,” and with various other devices 
make the people believe that tbey are purchasing a choice, pure 
article of fuod. This deception ought go no further. It has taken 
a strong hold upon the markets already. With a slight reduction 
in price this bogus article is often sold in large quantities to the un- 
suspecting people, and at a l profit. The consequence is that 
uine lard must be sold, if sold at all, at far reduced rates, and it 
going lower and still lower. This inroad upon the hog product 
now causes annually an immense loss to the farmer. The compound 
lard, made from cotton-seed and various other ingredients, is rapidly 
taking the place of genuine lard; not because of its merits, but by 
reason of the deception practiced upon the consumer. 

This bill is a step in the right direction. If not sufficient I would 

` follow it with other and more effective enactments, even to its actual 


prohibition, I Ido not wish to aim a blow at cotton-seed 
oil; far from it. But I protest against its manufacture and sale as 
lard. It isnot lard, and noman should be permitted to sell it as such, 

Some gentlemen say we might as well prohibit the mingling of 
cotton with wool in the manufacture of clothing that we wear. 
There is a different principle involved in the making of cloth. Its 
ingredients are visible to the naked eye, and the purchaser in most 
cases can see and understand the article offered for sale. Not so 
with lard or butter. ‘The deception in these articles is beyond de- 
tection at the time of purchase. 

The imposition can not be discovered in most cases until it is too 
late to avoid the purchase. Such isthe case with most compounds and 
mixtures. It should be a penal offense to deceive the consumer of 
food by the sale to him of spurious articles, as much as the use of 
counterfeit money. The one is an offense against the people, while 
the other is against the Government. But the people are the suf- 
ferersin both cases: One affects the health and the other the pocket. 
There is no greater fraud or deception than that which affects the 
food we eat. It is an offense to manufacture or pass counterfeit 
money. It is a crime against nature to counterfeit the food which 
we use. 

I havo no doubt as to our duty in this case. The welfare of the 
people, both of the producer and the consumer, demands that we 
pass this bill, and compel the manufacturer to throw off his mask 
and subject his goods to the merit which they possess, and to that 
alone. I care not how soon we er all articles to the same rule, 
especially when they bear the similitude of staples so necessary for 
common consumption. Iam glad of the opportunity to vote for this 
bill, as I will for all others of fie character. 

The deceptions of sharp men practiced upon the people are very 

neral, and it becomes our duty, as their representatives, to thwart 
their schemes whenever we can, And, while I would do this, I 
would promote every honest calling, every industry that may add 
to the welfare and prosperity of the people. 


The Tariff and Taxation, 


The people demand relief from all u 

There can be no lawful tax which 
preme Court, 

“The excise law is an infernal one,""—Jefferson. 


ust and burdensome taxation. 
not laid for a public purpose.“ —Su- 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN S. HENDERSON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 19, 1890, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
tho bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and 
for other purpose— 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not hope that any words of mine will have the 
slightest influence upon the action of the gentlemen having charge ot 
this bill, but a sense of public duty, a duty which I owe to myself and 
to my constituents, requires me to bring to the attention of Congress 
and of the country some considerations and reflections which impel me 
to vote against the bill under consideration. In one very essential par- 
ticular the bill has been framed in deliberate violation of the declara- 
tions and promises contained in the Republican national platform 
adopted at Chicago June 21, 1888. That platform used the following 


language 
BROKEN PROMISES, 


The Republican party would effect all needed reduction of the national rey- 
enue by repealing the taxes upon tobacco, which are an annoyance and burden 
to agriculture, and the tax upon spirits used in the arts and for mechanical 
purposes, and by such revision of the tariff laws as will tend to check imports 
of sucharticles as are produced by our people, the 8 of which gives 
employment to our labor, and release from import duties those article of for- 
eign production (except luxuries) the like of which can not be produced at 
home. If there shallstill remain a larger revenue than is requisite for the wants 
of the Government, we favor the entire re; of the internal taxes rather than 
the surrender of any part of our prot vo system at the joint behest of the 
whisky ring and the agents of the manufacturers, 


This is the language of promise, plain and unequivocal. There is 
no room for ambiguity or deception. Of course everybody now sees 
that these promises were made to be broken. Standing, however, on 
such a platform, the Republican party elected Benjamin Harrison 
President of the United States and secured a majority of the Repre- 
sentatives who were elected to seats in this House. In North Ca 
and in every other State where anything could be made by doing so 
the Republican candidates, the Republican press, and the Republican 
stump speakers distinctly and tedly promised the people, with 
every appearance of sincerity and truth and without any ifs or ands 
about it, that the entire internal taxes on tobacco should be imme- 
diately abolished when and as soon as a Republican Congress could 
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have an o ity to do it. And the pledges thus solemnly given 
were not only in accordance with the Republican national platform, 
but were in literal agreement with the provisions of the Senate substi- 
tute for the Mills tariff bill as reported to the Senate by Mr. ALDRICH, 
from the Senate Committee on Finance, on October 4, 1888. In that 
report the committee state: 

The proposition for a repeal of all internal taxes on tobacco is presented in 
compliance with a universal demand. 

Ts the public demand for the repeal of these taxes less imperative 
and less universal now than it was in October,1888? There is nothing 
equivocal in the language of the platform, or in the provisions of the 
Republican tariff bill of the Senate, or in the declarations publicly and 
deliberately made by the leaders of the Republican party, both in and 
out of Congress, in the campaign of the year 1888. It will be noted, 
too, that the language of the Senate Finance Committee, and of the 
Senate substitute itself, was in entire harmony with the declarations 
of the Republican platform. And it must not be forgotten that this 
Republican substitute tariff bill the Senate at the second ses- 
sion of the Fiftieth Congress, after the result of the election for Pres- 
ident and for Representatives in Congress in November, 1888, had been 
officially determined. 

But this strangely inconsistent conduct of the Republican leaders can 
be accounted for by a closer inspection of the plank of their national 
platform which I have just quoted. It will be remembered that after 
announcing their p to repeal the tobacco tax and the tax on 
spirits used in the arts and for mechanical purposes, in order to reduce 
the surplus revenue, they declare that further reductions would be 
effected ‘* by such revision of the tariff laws as will tend to check im- 
ports of such articles as are produced by our people, the production of 
which gives employment to our labor, and release from import duties 
those articles of foreign production (except luxuries) the like of which 
can not be produced at home. 

ONE PROMISE FULFILLED. 

The McKinley bill carries out the latter half of this resolution to the 
letter. Itexempts from taxation most articles that would bring all 
the tax into the Treasury and imposes almost prohibitory duties upon 
all foreign articles that would come in competition with those that are 
manufactured in this country. The result mast be a too great reduc- 
tion of the revenue, and hence it is that the tobacco tax is not to bere- 
pealed or reduced. The Republican party wants revenue, a great deal 
of it, and the Republican leaders are determined to raise it at the ex- 
pense of the farmers of the tobacco-growing States. Their avowed policy 
is at the same time flagrantly violative of the Constitution, which gives 
no power to check imports,” except so far as rates of duties which 
will produce the greatest revenue may incidentally have that effect. 
The revenue standard is the limit to which Congress can go, with- 
out criminal usurpation of power. 

TAXATION FOR REVENUE, 

The Democratic party says that unnecessary taxation is unjust tax- 
ation; and to exact from the people taxes beyond the requirements of 
the Government economically administered is robbery under the forms 
of law. The Democratic doctrine is the doctrine of the Constitution. 
The authority of Congress to levy taxes at all is defined in section 8, 
Article VII, of the Constitution of the United States, as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States. 

Judge Cooley, in his work on Principles of Constitutional Law, thus 
defines the limits of constitutional taxation: 


Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue 
for public pu. and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis is 
tyrannical unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore, the purpose of which is 
not to raise revenue, but to discourage and indirectly prohibit some particular 
import for the benefit of some home manufacturer, may well be questioned as 
being merely colorable,and therefore not warranted by constitutional principles. 


And to the same purport is the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Loan Association vs. Topeka, 20 Wall., 655. 
Mr. Justice Miller, in delivering the opinion of the court, said: 


Of all the powers conferred on the Government that of taxation is the most 
liable to abuse. Given a purpose or ag for which taxation may be lawfully 
used, and the extent of its exercise is in its very nature unlimited. * * * This 
power can as readily be employed against one class of individuals and in favor 
ofanother, so as to ruin the one class and give unlimited wealth and prosperity 
to the other, if there are no implied limitations of the use for which the power 
* + * To lay with one hand the poweroftheGovernment 


I quote to the same effect from one of the most capable, thoughtful, 
and upright men who ever sat in this House, in a speech delivered 
May 5, 1882, I mean the late Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, 
who said: 

The existing overflowing Treasury brings a demand for reduction of the tariff 
and internal-revenue taxes. In my opinion, in such a condition of our finances 
reduction of taxation should at once Unnecessary taxation is injurious 
to the interests of the pcople in many d ons. Government has no justifica- 
tion for the collection of burdensome taxes in excess of the sum requisite for 
the support of its proper administration. 


What have we seen in this Congress? The excess of our resources has in- 


duced the presentation of every conceivable scheme to deplete the Treasury, 
and our e: itures, unless checked in time, will reach enormous propor- 
tions and bring ee ee eet 1874, a saturnalia of extravagance and dis- 
grace, In the matter of ion we are acting under a written constitution. 

I do not favor s tariff enacted upon the ground of protection simply 
for the sake of protection, because I doubt the existence of any constitutional 
warrant for any such construction or the grant of any such power. It would 
manifestly be in the nature of class legislation, and to such legislation, favor- 
ing one class at the expense of any other, I have always been opposed. 

Mr. Randall’s mournful anticipations have been abundantly realized 
by the action of the Fifty-first Congress. Every conceivable scheme to 
deplete the Treasury” has been resorted to by the Republican majority, 
the expenditures of the Government have reached enormous propor- 
tions, and a saturnalia of extravagance and disgrace has been in- 
augurated. At the same time the taxation and burdens of the people 
are to be vastly increased. An annual surplus of about $100,000,000 
has been wiped out and an immense deficit seems to be in sight. On 
this subject I wish to commend an extract from The Philadelphia Times: 
Š ae popio of the country who for eight years past have been forciag all par- 

les 


ent of the proposes reduction o 8 of revenue by the new tari 
increased taxes on very many of the common necessaries of life. Never in all 


creased tax-tariff bill that reduces the revenues over $50, 
election bill to cost $12,000,000 more, when sheer profligacy has already bank- 
rupted the Treasury nearly $109,000,000. 


REPUBLICANS TAX NECESSARIES AND EXEMPT LUXURIES, 


No revision of the tariff will be worth anything to the people unless 
the taxes on the necessaries and comforts of life shall be materially 
reduced. High tariff duties enable monopolies, trusts, and illegal 
combinations to exact excessive profits from the consumers of their 
products. Itis Federal taxation which is crushing the people and keep- 
ing them in debt. No legislation by Congress can confer any real or 
lasting benefit upon the farmer as long as the existing high rates of tariff 
duties are maintained. Revenue laws, enacted by the Republican 
party, have always discriminated against the poor man and in favor of 
the rich. And reductions of revenue by that party have always been 
on the same line. Since the war the income tax—payable only by tho 
rich—has been repealed, but the tariff tax on the poor man’s sugar, 
salt, and clothes has not been decreased. Banks, railroads, and other 
corporations have been relieved from taxation, but the tariff taxes on 
blankets, tin-plate, and household furniture remain. The taxes on 
whisky, wine, and liquors have been reduced, but no reduction is 
made in the tariff on woolen goods worn by poor men and women. 
Taxes to the amount of $320,000,000 per annum have been removed 
from the wealth of the country, but there has been no corresponding 
reduction in the taxes paid by the farmers and laborers. The MeKin- 
ley bill proposes to increase the tax on cotton-ties nearly 2U0 per cent. 
The bill also provides for higher rates of duties on low-priced and 
staple articles necessary to the well-being and comfort of the people, 
thus materially increasing the cost of living, especially for the poorer 
classes, placing the American artisan and producer at a disadvantage 
in the production of all kinds of commodities.” 

The following statement is interesting reading for the tax-payers: 

Here are some tariff absurdities and monstrosities. Attar of roses for the rich 
lady’s handkerchief is imported free. Soap for workman’s hands pays a tariff 
of 20 percent. Agates for the rich child are imported free; dolis for the poor 
child pay a tariff of 35 per cent. Feathers and down for the rich man’s bed are 
free; blankets for the poor man’s bed pay a tax of 10 cents a pound and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem. Undressed furs for the rich man’s wife are free; woolen 
cloaks for the r man’s wife are taxed 45 per cent. and in addition thereto 40 
per cent. ad valorem. Meerschaum for the rich man’s pipe is free; clay for the 
poor man’s pipe pays a tax of 35 percent. Mineral water, ivory, gold, and sil- 


ver medals Por the rich are free, but salt, sugar, wool, lime, lumber, hair, and 


cement are all heavily taxed. Here are a few of the more common articles out 


of the more than 4,000 articles on which the American is taxed, all taken from 
the tariff act: 


Per cent, tax Nog | Per cent. tax paid. 


888 


ombs . +» 30 
Ready-made clothin 54 | Carpets 

Cotton cloth, bleached 75 | Woolen dress goods for women 82 
Household furniture, 35 | Woolen shawis. . . 83 
Hand-saws. . . 40 Window-glass . 93 
Hollow ware. 47 | Iron and steel wire., 66 
Bolts and rivets 60 90 
3 65 70 
Wire cloth 114 50 
32 4 69 30 

Salt e ARY 80 


To show how the tariff affects the farmer I will quote an article from 
The St. Louis Republic: - 

THE FARMER'S DISCOUNTED DOLLAR. 

The Republic showed some time ago that the dollar of the Western farmer 
will not buy over half as much as the dollar of the manufacturer, be- 
cause, while the prices of farm products have tended naturally down, the down- 
ward tendency of the price of manufactures has been artificially checked under 
the working of the protective tariff. * Mr. T. E. Wilson has compiled 
several valuable tables of statistics confirming our conclusions. He has made 
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up the following table of average export prices from the annual report of the 
Treapary Haren of Beatiosios: ii 5 


From these official figures he does what any farmer may do, calculates the 
amount of corn, wheat, or other products necessary to pay off a mo in 
the different eee] Thus, if a farmer owed a debt of $2,000 in 1855 under the 
jow tariff and had paid $1,000 of the principal and all interest up to date, he 
would still owe the whole debt, because it would take as many bushels of his 

roduce to pay $1,000 now as would have been required to pay $2,000 in 1855. 
Me. Wilson summarizes and tabulates thus: 

The mortgage of $2,000 in 1855 represented or could be paid with 2,242 bushels 
of corn; in 1889 the mortgage of $1,000 could not be paid with less than 2,123 
bushels, In wheat, the $2,000 mo meant, in 1855, 1,202 bushels; the $1,000 


mo means now 1,114 bushe! f we take his condition in 1868, when the 
tariff war upon him veran this tabie shows how much more he owes to-day, 
after paying off one-h of the mortgage, than he did when the mortgage was 
contracted, 
His mortgage. 
ED | #8 
Articles, repre- | repre- 
sented—| sents— 
1,702 2,113 
1,054 1,114 
200 207 
10,526 10, 101 
16, 000 11, 628 
13, 700 11, 628 
17,544 13,513 
16, 807 18, 181 
7,117 6,000 
14.598 10, 753 
18, 018 11, 363 


As money is a mere medium of exchange, changes in the Wee can give 
no 3 such conditions, because the same conditions would again re- 
cur after y. of money had adjusted itself to the quantity of the necessa- 
rieso life, The only remedy lies in the repeal of all laws which make manu- 
factared goods scarce and therefore dear. 


The American home market for farm products can not be increased 
except by an increase of the population. The diversification and mul- 
tiplication of industrial pursuits will not add to the number of con- 
sumers. The prices of cotton, wheat, corn, and breadstuffs are fixed 
in Liverpool and London because this country has a surplus of these 
things which are sold in those markets and prices fixed in the foreign 
markets regulate the prices everywhere. The United States are los- 
ing their foreign market for agricultural products on account of for- 
eign competition and the effect of a high protective policy. Take 
wheat, for an example. In 1880, the United States exported 144,483, - 
007 bushels and in 1888 49,531,915 bushels, a loss of 94,951,092 
bushels. On the other hand, Russia in Europe, in 1880, exported 36,- 
565,653 bushels; in 1888, 126,114,726 bushels. British India exported, 
in 1880, 13,896,168 bushels; in 1888, 32,894,925 bushels, Strange to 
say, not only the exportation but the production of wheat in this coun- 
try is on the decline. In 1880 the production of wheat in the United 
States was 488, 549,868 bushels; in 1888 the production was 415,868,000; 
in 1889, 490,560,000. The production for 1890 is estimated to be 
405,000,000 bushels, Notwithstanding an addition of 15,000,000 to 
the population, the value of the crop is also decreasing, being worth 
$474,201,850 in 1880 and only $342,491,707 in 1889. I have no time 
to dwell upon the subject, but a hurried glance at the tariff system 
as it affects agriculture and commerce may prove instructive, 


HOW PROTECTION PROTECTS WHEAT-GROWING. 


Price per bushe? in— 


States, 
1877. | 1883, 
+o] $1.24 | $0.99 . 
1.23 „96 i 
1.13 9 8 
1.04 -92 ` 
A .93 -88 70 
.91 . 8⁰ . 
+87 80 < 
1.00 88 64 
2 78 5S 
83 -70 52 
ee 60 


This table shows how beautifully the prices of the great staple agri- 
cultural product of the Northwest tapers down under the protective 


licy. In 1884 wheat sold in Kansas for 45 cents per bushel, in Ne- 
raska for 42 cents, and in Dakota for 46 cents. 


HOW PROTECTION PROTECTS CORN-GROWLNG, 


Years, | Corn crop. | Price, 


et eee 


| peagppRERB} 


But 


| Price per bushel in— 
| 1878. | 1885. 1880. 


| Cents. Cents. | Cents, 


33 22 3L 
27 29 27 
25 28 pZ 
16 24 19 
26 25 23 
19 24 18 
16 19 17 


If we had liberal trade with all the world these low prices could 
never prevail. But foreigners can not afford to buy of us unless we 
allow their goods to come into our country free of duty or at moderate 
rates of taxation. They can not afford to pay cash for everything. 

The above prices are by no means the lowest. Corn sometimes goes 
down to 10 or 12 cents per bushel in the rich prairie lands of the West; 
and when that is the case it costs more to send it to market than the 
farm price. The farmers therefore find it cheaper to burn their corn 
for fuel than to buy coal brought hundreds of miles by railroad. 

PROTECTION BREAKS DOWN COMMERCE. 

The following tables show the effects of a revenue tariff and of a 

protective tariff, respectively, upon commerce and the fisheries, 


Tonnage of the sailing and steam vessels of the merchant marine of the 
United States engaged in commerce and the fisheries under a revenue 


tariff. 


Cod and 
Years. Foreign, Sr Whale mackerel 
fisheries. | fisheries, 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 

2,321,114 181, 901 146, 969 
2, 543, 255 , 848 540 
2,247, 663 189. 461 132, 339 
2,336, 609 195, 842 130, 196 
2. 401, 220 198.594 148, 846 
2, 488, 929 185, 728 156, 707 
2, G44, 867 166, 841 162,764 


So much for commerce and the fisheries under the Democratic tariffs 
for revenue. Now look at this picture: 

Tonnage of sailing and steam vessels of the merchant marine of the United 
States under the high protective tariff. 


Cod and 


H * 8 ia. Whale 
Years. Foreign, | Coastwise. fisheries, 2 
Tons, Tons. Tons. 
2, $38, 354 $2,414 95, 038 
2, 884, 068 27,249 82, 940 
2, 895, 371 184 82, 565 
2, 939, 252 23, 138 80, 705 
2, 929, 217 26, 151 79, 548 
8, 172, 120 24, 482 76, 012 
3,211, 416 21, 976 74, 464 


The increase in the coastwise commerce was inevitable, as the laws 
practically exclude foreign competition, but the falling off in the for- 
eign commerce and the fisheries, in view of the fact that our popula- 
tion has doubled between the two periods, is simply ee Th 
purpose of the high protective policy has been to protect and encourage 
ship-building and the iron interest at the same time. To this end 
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merchants are not allowed to buy foreign ships and the ship-builders 

are not allowed to import ſoreigu fron to work upon. The result of 

this stupidly selfish policy is further shown by the following tables: 
DESTROYS SHIP-BUILDING. 


Ship-building in the United States before and since the war. 


Number 

of vessels.| Tons 
1, 268 265, 

1,190 225, 514 

920 150, 056 

715 95, 453 

M 150, 459 

1,014 218, 086 

„077 231,134 

7.08 | 1,239,122 


These tables show that under a revenue tariff the amount of tonnage 
built was double the amount under a high protective tariff, and that, 
too, when the population was only half what it was during the latter 


period. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


These facts show, what may be seen in reference to others, that the 
tariff policy is a house divided against itself. If the protectionists 
undertake to protect shipbuilding they find themselves making war 
upon commerce, and at the same time they can not aid shipbuilding 
consistently with the high tariff they place uponiron. In like man- 
ner they find that the wool-grower can not be protected without in- 
flicting an unbearable tax upon the wool manufacturer; when one goes 
up the other must go down. And so with the iron-miner and the 
iron-manufacturer. To ‘‘ protect’’ the former by high duties is to tax 
the latter and to protect the latter is to put the products of the former 
on the free-list. In many instances a high protective tariff is as un- 
just to the manufacturer as itis totheconsumer. An unjust and self- 
ish system of taxation mercilessly oppresses the whole people, the 
farmer, the laborer, the merchant, and the manufacturer. 

MORE PROMISES BROKEN, 


Now, let us examine the RECORD a little. On December 16, 1887, 
atthe very beginning of the first session of the Fiftieth Congress, the gen- 
tleman from Maine f Mr. REED], now the Speaker of this House, then 
the leader of the Republican party on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, speaking for himself and for his party, said: 


Many changes are proposed in the rules of the House—we have adopted none 
and it is proposed here to adjourn until after the holidaysand commence where 
it had been tho custom heretofore to begin at the opening of thesession, If there 
were no public matters of deep interest before the country awaiting legislation 
such a course might awaken only a passing comment. But to-day we are 

ressed upon by a serious public duty, which is a reduction of a surplus which 

s coming into the Treasury in a manner caloulated, under the management of 
the Treasury Department, to become a serious embarrassment to the business 
affairs of the country. We are all agreed, at least upon this side of the House, 
that the surplus should be reduced, and we stand ready now, before the holi- 
days, to make one reduction in which the other side of the House are agreed, 
and that is in relation to the tobacco tax, and I hope that an opportunity will 
be given us before we separate, by the powers that be and are to be, to vote 
—.— and show to the country some disposition proper and suitable in this 
matter. 

It the other side of the House find it somewhat difficult to range themselves 
alongside the recent message which has been sent them, we can well under- 
stand it, because it was a summons from, I hope to some of the Democracy, a 
very great way off; and it requires that they should traverse a very great dis- 
tance before they get alongside of their pioneer brother at the other end of the 
Avenue. If time is wanted for that purpose I hope the gentleman from Mis- 
souri will frankly say so. If there isa proposition, if the gentlemen on the other 
side of the House have grave doubts how they shall comply with the sugges- 
tions of the mpage, if after they have made up their minds in the interest of 
moderation and reform, that the more advanced of them wil! be contented with 
the destruction of a few of our industries, and they need time to select them 
which they see fit to destroy, that would be ground, of course, for this motion; 
and I hope the gentleman from Missouri, with the frankness which always 
characterizes him, will tell us if that is the reason underlying this resolution. 


About five months afterwards, on May 18, 1888, the gentleman from 

Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY], at that time second only in authority to the 

tleman from Maine himself, as a leader on the Republican side of the 
ouse, made a speech on this floor, in which he said: 

Our country is in an anomalous situation. There is nothing resembling it 
anywhere in the world. While we are secking to find objects to relieve from 
taxation, in order that we may relieve an overflowing Treasury, the nations are 
en in exploring the field of human production to find new objects of tax- 
ation to supply their insuficient revenues, In considering the situation that 
thus confronts us and the bill that is presented here as intended to relieve it, it 
is well that we should understand at the beginning the things upon which all 
are agreed, They are, first, that we arecollecting more money thau is required 
for the current needs of the Government and, second, that the excess, whatever 
it may be, beyond the wants of the Government should be left with the people. 
Our contention, therefore, is upon the manner of the reduction, and not upon 
the reduction itself; not that no reduction shall or ought to be made, but how 
and upon what principle can it be best accomplished. We agree further that 
the tax upon tobacco shall be removed and thus leave with the people $30,000,- 
000, which they annually pay upon this domestic product. Were we men of 
business governed by the principles which guide practical men of affairs, this 
burden would have been and could have been removed any time within the past 
two years, and if removed two years ago, no surplus would now vex the Ad- 

fetration or alarm the business of the country, 

In passing, it is suitable that I should say that within the period named no 
hinderance from this side of the House would have been interposed to the abo- 
lition ofthe tax, It is suitable that I should say that gentlemen on this side and 
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ae on the other side of the House repeatedly made efforts during the 
ast Con, 


gress to secure recognition for the purpose of offering a bill to abolish 
this tax, which rt on was refused by the presiding officer of the House, and 
re too, Mr. irman, when every intelligent Representative on this floor 


knew that, ifan 8 was given to vote upon a bill for the abolition of 
that tax. it would have received, not simply a majority, but the vote of fully 
two-thirds ofthe House. I repeat that if that had n done, if the House as 
then organized had given to the Representatives of the people an opportunity 
to vote upon a simple proposition to reduce taxation, no immediate surplus 
would be now in the Treasury to interrupt and disturb the business of the coun- 
try. But this tax was not abolished; and, if done now, it still leaves about $40,- 
000,000 of revenue coll in excess of the public necessity. How can this 
amount be remitted with the least disturbance to the business and employments 
of the people? $ 

On February 16, 1889, at the second session of the Fiftieth Congress, 
the Committee on Appropriations made a favorable report on the bill 
(H. R. 12131) to amend the internal-revenue laws. The bill pro- 

a total repeal of the tax on tobacco and the amelioration of the 
hardships of the internal-revenue system. The reduction to be made 
in the revenues was about $31,000,000 per annum, ‘‘a result“ stated 
by the committee, ‘‘ whether viewed from the standpoint of an excessive 
revenue or as a relief from unnecessary taxation upon the people, most 
desirable.“ The report also stated that 

The internal taxes levied because of the necessities of war have heretofore 
all been removed from capital and from all manufactured articles, leaving the 
products of agriculture to bear all the burdens of the ry por acre dca which 
remains, The taxes pro d to be repealed by the bill repo are particu- 
2 oppressive on the er, both in the amount of tax levied against his 

uct as well as inthe vexatious manner of its collection. There is no longer, 

in the opinies of your committee, any justification for the continuance of these 

taxes. There are no bonds which are due and payable at par at the option of 

the Government. Under existing conditions bonds will have to be purchased 

ata high premium in the market with the surplus revenue, or else the accu- 

mulation of money in the Treasury will result detrimentally to the commercial 
interests of the country. 

This report was made by Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, but was con- 
curred in by all the Republican members of the committee, to wit: 
Messrs. CANNON of Illinois, Ryan of Kansas, BUTTERWORTH of Ohio, 
Long of Massachusetts, McComas of Maryland, and HENDERSON of 
Iowa. Messrs. CANNON, BUTTERWORTH, MCCOMAS, and HENDERSON 
of Iowa are all distinguished members of the present House. Notone 
of these gentlemen will vote now as they talked and acted in the Fif- 
tieth Congress on this e Political consistency among these 
latter-day Republicans is indeed a jewel. A change has come over 
the spirit of their dream. 

This is not all, President Harrison, in his message to the Fifty-first 
Congress, at the beginning of this session, in recommending the nec- ' 
essary reduction in our public revenues,” said: 

The removal of the internal tax upon tobacco would relieve an important 
agricultural product from a burden which was imposed only because our rey- 
enue from customs duties was insufficient for the publie needs. 

And Mr. Harrison’s Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Windom, in his 
annual report for the year 1889, dated December 2, 1889, recommended 
the repeal of the entire tobacco tax. He said: 

The tax collected on tobacco (during the last fiscal year) was as follows: 


From cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots. 
From snuff,.............. 

From manufactu 
From special taxes . 


Total . 


Feeder may be said of the moral or physical effects of tobacco, it has come 
to 


ed as a necessity by the ras well as the rich. It is now theonly 
product of agriculture that is directly taxed 1 tee Government, The repeal 
of this tax ould reduce the surplus about $32,000,000, 

Notwithstanding this record of his party and in spite of its sacred 
pledges the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY), the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of this House and the 
reputed author of the declaration for the repeal of the internal taxes in 


the Republican national platform, now announces that his ty will 
not keep the pledges which have been so solemnly made in conse- 
quence of which the people intrusted it with power. No good or suffi- 


cient reason can be given in justification for the ppg change of pro- 
gramme, In my opinion the new policy now being poun by the 
majority of this House is entirely without excuse. I ask the people 
of the United States to read what the gentleman from Ohio said on 
May 18, 1888, and compare it with the Republican platform of that 
year, and then read what he says now in explanation of the failure of 
the Republican party to repeal the tobacco tax. If these several dec- 
larations shall be arranged in parallel columns and read together it 
will be observed that the McKinley bill, notwithstanding the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY], has not 
complied with the promise contained in the Republican platform to repeal 
the taxes upon tobacco. If this is the way the Republican y keeps 
its promises—and I admit this to be the usual style with that party— 
it is high time the American people should rise upand exclaim, in the 
language of Macbeth: 

And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 

That palter with us in a double sense; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope. I'll not fight with thee, 

When the truth-loving citizens of this Republic shall find ont who 

these ‘‘ juggling’? fellows are and how constantly they and do 
not, every one may well wish that there was a lodging to 
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which to go from them, for they be all * * * an assembly of 
treacherous men. * * And they will not speak the truth; they 
have taught their ton; to speak lies, and themselves to 
commit uity. * * One speaketh peaceably to his neighbor 
with his mouth, but in heart he lieth in wait.“ 

WHAT MR. BECK SAID. 


It is not surprising, however, that a Republican Congress, in spite 
of the many pledges of the Republican party and its leaders to the 
contrary, now refuses to repeal the tobacco tax. The Republican party 
is naturally returning to its first love. In this connection I will quote 
what the late Senator Beck said in October, 1888, in the minority re- 
33 by him in opposition to the Senate substitute ſor the Mills 

bill. Mr. Beck said: 


And notwithstanding the demand now so earnestly made for free tobacco in 
every form, when the Democrats of the Senate in 1883 were insisting upon a 
reduction of the tobacco tax to § cents per pound, the Republican party were 
almost a unit in opposition to it, their candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Har- 


rison, sa, „among other things : 

v3 ay dnuar we can not enter into the general subject of tariff reduction, and 
we o not perhaps to reduce much now the taxes on those three articles, 
which Í believe the common current consent and common sense of all the peo- 
ple agree should be the last subjects of internal revenue—I mean, whisky, beer, 
and tobaceo. * I come then to saying that in supporting this measure 
from our Finance Committee we are ucing our internal-revenue taxes to 
those three articles which by common consent should remain, at least till the 
indefinite future, upon our list of products upon which excise taxes are to be 
levied.” apenas RECORD, page 6230, part 6, volume 13, Forty-seventh 
Congress, session. 

And the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN ] opposed the same 

— n in language as strong as he knows how to employ, saying, among 
other things: 

“ Senators on the other side may think from the vote—I can almost refer to it 
asa party yote—that they can make political capital by reducing the tax on 
tobacco. I do not believe it. I believe the plain people of this country, as Mr. 
Lincoln called them, see through it. They are willing to pay the tax on to- 

on whisky, and on beer. They are the only internal taxes that they 
are to pay,and I am willing to let these three taxes stand as they are 
until we can ually reduce them, as the condition of our revenue may allow. 
Strip your in revenue of all other classes, even if to do so does benefit 
some of the banks, even if it does re taxes that might be kept on a little 
while longer with no very great injury; yet it confines the system to these 
three articles, which in every coun o subjects of taxation. Then spread 
the balance of your reduction over the external taxes and do what little good 
you can until the Tariff Commission enables us to reduce the whole system of 

taxes. 


he 2 

“ But do not give away of our surplus revenue more than half of it on au ar- 
ticle which is the proper source of revenue, the legitimate subject of taxation, 
on which the tax is more cheerfully and more casily collected than on any 
other in the whole range or gamut of taxes. 

And when, on my motion, the right was demanded to allow the producer ot 
tobacco to sell $100 of his own product it raised a storm of indignation among all 
the Republican Senators, who are now so clamorous for the protection of the 
producers of tobacco that a person who either listened to the debate, or reads it 
now, would su that the country would have been ruined by even allow- 
ing them the slight privilege which was given them by the votes mainly of the 
Democratic party. 


In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the change of front on this question 
by the Republican majority of this House can not be defended by any 
sort of reasoning. 

THE MILLS BILL, 


A reduction of the tax on manufactured tobacco from 8 cents to 4 
cents per pound will satisfy noone, and is not made, so far as I know, in 
response to any public demand. The c proposed in the existing 
law upon this subject by the McKinley bill are in the right direction, 
but the provisions of the Democratic tariff bill of 1888 were tar pref- 
erable. That bill—commonly called the Mills bill? - provided for 
the repeal of all restrictions upon the sale of tobacco by the producer 
and for the repeal of all internal taxes on tobacco, except on cigars, 
cigarettes, and cheroots, and of all privilege and license taxes, except 
those for manufacturing and selling cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots. 
The repeal of special and privilege taxes wasalso recommended, and the 
bill contained provisions greatly modifying and ameliorating the harsh 
and vexatious features of the internal-revenue system. 

The total estimated reduction of internal revenue by the Mills bill 
amounted to $24,455,607. The McKinley bill proposes reductions to 
the amount of $10,412,916.27. The Mills bill proposed the entire re- 
2 of the tax on smoking and manuſactured tobacco. This bill re- 

uces the tax thereon from Scents to 4 cents per pound, and it retains 
in force all the harsh and cruel provisions of the internal- revenue laws. 
It the Mills bill had become a law, the occupation of the odious, in- 
guisitorial, and unpopular internal-revenue officer would have been 
gone. Tens of thousands of tax-payers would have been relieved of 
taxation and multitudes of internal - revenue officials would have been 
abolished. The McKinley bill does not propose to dispense with the 
services of any one of the numerous army of internal- revenue officials— 
no, not one, Every revenue agent, every deputy collector, every store- 
keeper and gauger, every raider, every deputy marshal, and every spy 
or informer, now doing work that is mean, and cruel, and perfectly 
hateful, will be retained. These men know no law, and if they com- 
mit crime are not judged by any law. If a revenue officer murders a 
citizen the United States judges assume jurisdiction of the case and 
adjudge that the killing was done by the officer under color of his of- 
fice. State courts are deprived of jurisdiction in every such case, 
and no revenue officer who violates the law while claiming to perform 
the duties of his office is ever punished. 


~ 
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Unless some law is passed by Congress to punish such offenders, it 
will not be surprising if the citizen retaliates by sometimes ee 
to the death the internal-revenue officer who makes an unjust an 
illegal assault upon him. The person of an internal-revenue officer 
who commits crime is no more sacred than the person of any other 
American citizen who may violate the law. I appeal to Congress to 
intervene and come to the relief of the citizen against the unjust 
aggressions and lawless conduct of the internal-revenue officers. The 
American people are obedient doers of the law; and if they sin against 
the law they expect to be judged by the law. They think that the 
same law which ‘‘judges’’ them ought to be good enough for a Federal 
office-holder to be judged by. 

If the tobacco-planters of the United States are to derive any benefit 
from the clauses in this bill intended for their relief, a separate bill 
containing them should have been reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Such a bill, when called ùp for consid- 
eration, would be certain to pass the House with scarcely any opposi- 
tion. This was the plan advocated in the Fiftieth Congress by the Re- 
publican leaders; and this plan, if it had been adopted by the Demo- 
crats in that Congress, would have enabled the Democratic party to 
elect a majority of the present House. The hypocrisy of Republican 
pretensions is past finding out. Republicans in the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress who voted against any repeal of the tobacco tax professed to be 
for its entire repeal in the Fiftieth Congress, and expressed themselves 
again and again in favor of the passage of an independent bill to that 
effect. The very same Republicans now say it will never do to permit 
the consideration of a separate bill for that purpose. And, while all 
the Republicans in Congress now say the tax must not be repealed alto- 
gether, some of the very men who were loudest in their demands for 
the entire repeal of the tobacco tax in the last Congress are at this time 
opposed, not only to the repeal of such tax, but to any reduction what- 
ever. It remains to be seen whether the Republican majority in the 
Senate will consent to any part of the reduction proposed. 


A SCRAP OF HISTORY. 

If the House will indulge me, I will here tell a short history. On the 
3d day of April the following note was addressed to the Speaker of the 
House: 

Hon, Tnouas B. REED, Speaker of the House af Representatives: 


The undersigned, members of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-first 
n . ully ask that one of their number, or some other member of 

the House of ntatives, be Se oa the first Monday of April, 1890 
(that being suspension day, under Rule XXVIII, for individual members), for 
the purpose of moving asuspension of the rules to put upon its passage a bill 
to repeal the internal-revenue tax on tobacco. 
PAUL C. EDMUNDS. 
CHARLES T, O'FERRALL. 
JOHN A. BUCHANAN. 
T. G. SKINNER. 
GEORGE D. WISE. 
H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 
EDWARD G. VENABLE. 
P. G. LESTER. 


JOHN 8. HENDERSON. 

B. H. BUNN. 

W. H. F. I. EE. 

WILLIAM H. H. COWLES, 
ALFRED ROWLAND, . 

This paper is signed by every Democratic Representative from North 
Carolina and Virginia except Mr. McCuamaty, who is in hearty accord 
with the movement for the repeal of the tobacco tax. Mr. TUCKER, 
of Virginia, who circulated the paper, inadvertently failed to present 
the same to Mr. MoCiammy for his signature, and this accounts for 
the omission of the latter’s name from the paper. 

The Speaker of this House has never taken any notice whatever of 
the above request. He evidently entertains a very different view of 
the duty of a Speaker from that held by him in the Fiftieth Congress. 
He now declines to give recognition to any man whose views of public 
policy do not accord with his own. I wish the people of the United 
States everywhere to understand that the Speaker of this House has 
taken the responsibility upon himself to refuse consideration to any 
bill for the repeal of the tobacco tax, and in taking this responsibility 
he is supported by the entire Republican party in the House. Not 
one Republican on this floor has dared to raise his voice against this 
action ofthe Speaker and of his party. The truth is, the Speaker of 
this House rules the Republican party witha rod of iron and tbat party 
under him is as clay in the potter’s hand. The individual members 
seem to be incapable of resistance and utterly devoid of all powers of 
thought and reasoning. Their consciences appear to be stifled and their 
convictions of duty suppressed, The party machine is well oiled so that 
it rons smoothly and without any friction or difficulty. 

A great hue and cry was raised by the Republicans in the Forty-ninth 
Congress because a Democratic Speaker, Mr. CARLISLE, refused to give 
me or any other member recognition to make a motion to repeal the 
tax on tobacco. As I took the initiative in that movement, I will here 
give a briefstatementof whatoccurred, The following correspondence 
will explain itself. The first letter and the last were written by me 
and then presented to Mr, Wise and Mr. Randall for their signatures. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, February 5,1857. 


Dear Sm: At the instance of many Democratic members of the House, we 
appeal to you most earnestly to recognize, on Monday next, some 
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ving tbe House an o 
— ——— total repeat — 


— tot 


large 
portunity occurs. For a Republican to make the 
can sven the eredit accruing th 


De 
lection in the year 
command more votes than any other measure pen 
ing towards a reduction in — and favorable action on this pen 

^ 3 N with other efforts that are being made to reduce 
of the people. 


Yours, respectfully, z > 


GEORGE D. WISE. 
JOHN S. HENDERSON. 
SAMUEL J. RANDALL. 
Hon, Jons G. CARLISLE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
[Mr. CARLISLES reply.] 
SPEAKER'S Room, Hovsr OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, February 7, 1837. 


GENTLEMEN: Your favor of the 5th instant, requesting 3 to ize — 
Democrat * who will move to suspend the rales erie eh ores the 
House an opportunity of considering the question of te in- 
ma 5 tax on tobacco,“ was oe daly In se pal g egra earefully con- 

ere 

Aweek — in com: Lewes —.— the request made by you and other gentle- 
men, I consul ited fu e me: rs of the Committee on 


Waysand Means for t J. —— of endenvoring to formulate some measure 
for the reduction of taxation which would meet the ap of our political 
friends, and enable us to a lish something in on dur- 
ing the present session of Co: The bills which you then submitted for 
their consideration aisne f legislation upon both branches of our revenue 
avs, and on the 3d t 5 was 8 P Ates W a 8 
nges as were necessary in order to make it ace e e gentlemen 

whom it had been submitted, = 

In order, however, that our efforts to seoure reduction of taxation might not 
fail on account of our inability to agree upon a measure in advance, we at the 
same time submitted certain al . 
other th we pro- 
tical fries 2 the 


any time, upon a . — notice, mit Sagi ewer to go into Committee 
. the Union for t e pi. pag conside: 


n Yor the repea! ner) 
me ar the exclusion of all 
ol 


ing that some plan may — be devised which will enable the 
er the whole subject of revenue reduction, 

Lam, very truly, yours, 

J, G. CARLISLE. 


Hon. Grone D. Wrsx, Hon. Jons S. Hespensos, Hon. SAMUEL J. RANDALL, 
Drar Sin; W. exceeding! — 7... 
e Ri ou see ir wA; ear to 
. è ion om yesterday tos eee an o him "io move to 
a oy bed E E yy 


a large jority of the — oiai ofthe people. Ass: g., however, for 
the sake of the red rea amr ee friends of the constitute a less 
number than tw irds, their strength iscertainly 3 
been permitted to test the sense of the House the question. 


since the country is watching with intense interest the — — of the House 10 
respect thereto, and the constituents of a large number of the . of the 
en have been urging them to obtain, if possible, a consideration of this sub- 


We do not wish to be misunderstood. We earnestly desire from a party stand- 

int that recognition should have been given to a to make the mo- 

on, but we would vote cheerfully forthe proposition whether made by a Dem- 
ocrat or a Republican. 

You assume in your letter to us ree we ignored your communication of the 
$d instant, and had deliberately failed to make a response thereto, friends 
did not have an opportunity of considering that communication until Friday 
evening, the 4th instant. It was of sucha 9 as to require more than a 
formal reply. We called at your hotel the next day, Saturday, through no 
aes of 3 or ours, we did not succeed in obtaining an interview until the 


day 

We believed that the friends of the repeal of the tobacco tax were so strong in 
the House that we should save to the oppressed tax-payers of this country an an- 
nual reduction of taxation to the extent of $28,000,000 if the motion for re 
could be made in House on Monday of this week, the latest day when such 
a motion, to be effective under the rules, would be in order during the Forty- 
ninth Congress. The motion, if made during the last six days of the session, 
would aimost certainly be too late to secure favorable consideration for the 
W e did u. * grire efusal of my ey for th intended. W. 

e did not anticipate r ofr n forthe purpose inte 0 
unde you to say to us verbally that if Tos gave to any one of our friends 
the desired recognition fair play all round would ae you to give other 
Democrats an opportunity to make a like motion to me distinct propo- 
sition having relation to a reduction of the tariff du To th this we assented. 
You ins as one such proposition the putting of ‘salt on the free-list. We 
think that a revision of the tariff and of the internal-revenue laws can be at- 
tained from time to time by reforming the obvious and greater grievances of the 
two systems, and that we shonld not refuse to make such reforms because 
sweeping changes have not been practicable. 

The country is expecting to obtain from this Congress relief from the grievous 
— 1 e eee Stor pay thy oe — get all we pel ype should take 
w we can r single ity co m for the repeal s tax on tobacco 
was not intended and can not fa 
the considerntion of the House * 
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—— Democratic caucus can not successfully deal with “the whole — of 
ue reduction” at this late stage of the session. That su 

too ton — If the caucus could have controlled the legislation of Forty-ninth 

Con nning the country might have been much better off. If 


—— 
the competent to deal with the silver —— with the 
— Goal with the oleomargarine question free from the dictation 
ofa „6 tent to deal with the 
guen ofa reduction of taxation. The caucus ought not now to be invoked 
to justify a denier and non-action on this su 


yet be 3 which will enable the 
revenue reduction” and revision “in nS 


e sincere} “some plan ma; 
House to co: Mer the . ject q 
spirit of fairness to all interests” and in accordance with the letter and 
of the platform na the national Democratic yan adopted at the conven 

held at in 1884; and we assure you F 
our Democratic associates who are prepared to treat with us on such 

JOHN S. HENDERSON. 
GEORGE D. WISE, 
SAM, J. RANDALL, 

Hon. Jom G. CARLISLE, 

aker of the (ey of Representatives. 

Note the difference between the courtesy shown by Speaker CAR- 
LISLE and the lack of courtesy shown by Speaker REED. In the one 
case Mr. CARLISLE replied promptly and with marked courtesy and 
politeness. In the other case Mr. REED would not condescend to no- 
tice the request for recognition signed by the entire Democratic delega- 
tions from North Carolina and Virginia in the present House, 

Speaker CARLISLE could refuse to give recognition toa member, but 
he could not silence him. Speaker REED not only refuses recognition 
to a member of the House, but he so dominates his own party that no 
Republican dares to say a word against anything the Speaker does. 
Any number of Republicans in the Forty-ninth Congress could de- 
nounce Speaker CARLISLE for his action on this question. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] warmed up with eloquent in- 
dignation and raised his hands in holy horror ta 8 who 
would refuse recognition to a member who might wish to bring before 
the House an 8 public measure. In a speech made on March 
1, 1887, on this floor, Mr. PAYNE exclaimed: 

y the Speaker 2 1 i of 
HELET I grentii; and that whieh he proposed te without paralict im Amsccioan 
politics or legislation. 

I regret that no Republican in this House can now be found to vin- 
dicate the rights and privileges of the representatives of the people 
against the ‘‘arrogance’’ and tyranny of a Speaker whose tions 
and contemptuous treatment of the rights of the minority are with- 
out a parallel, so far as I know, in the history eee e 
ment anywhere, in ancient or modern times. this state of affairs is 


itted to continue, civil liberty in this Republic will be d ed. 
ank God, the people are still free; they have not yet been ved 
of the right to deposit their ballots for the Representatives of their 


choice. This Congress is considering a Federal election law, and it is 
said that the decree has gone forth that such a law must be passed at 
this session to save the Republican party from defeat at the fall elec- 
tions and to enable that party to obtain a majority of the members of 
the next House. I wish ta sounda note of warning. Ifthe Republican 
party attempts to control the election of members of this House by 
means of Federal election returning - board methods and machinery, 
the people will rise up in their wrath and will hurl that party from 
power and to everlasting destruction. No such law will be efficacious 
enough to answer the purpose of its framers, unless it is corruptly ad- 
ministered. The very object of proposing such a law is to havea false 

tion, false counting, and false returns at every precinct where 
the law is administered. 

THE FORCE BILL, 


The force bill introduced by Mr. LODGE, of Massachusetts, is a 
revolutionary, sectional, hateful, and infamous measure. It proposes 
to take away from the States all power over the election of Represent- 
atives in Congress. The meaning of it is that Federal officers are to 
control the registration of voters. Federal 8 and supervisors 
will receive the votes and count them, an the returns of elec- 
tion. There will be a Federal board of canvassers to canvass the re- 
turns and issue certificates to the Members-elect. The commission ot 
the governor will be disregarded. There is not a shadow of authority 
in the Constitution for this high-handed measure. may at 
any time make oralter’’ the bin cps made by the State Legisla 
but they are to be enforced by State authority. No scheme so fatal to 
the rights of the States, so destructive of free constitutional govern- 
ment and civil liberty, has ever been devised or attempted before by 
any party or any faction in this country. 

The motive for attempting to force through Congress a monstrous 
bill of this sort is the hope expressed by the Republican leaders that 
it will enable the Republican party to capture a majority of the Rep- 
resentatives in the next House. Our liberties, our society, and our 
civilization itself are all imperiled by this measure. If this Repub- 
lican Congress shall enact a Federal election law, the horrors of a new 
reconstruction will be brought home to every community where the law 
shall be enforced, and we may all soon expect to see Federal troops at 
the polls, with bayonets i in their hands, to drive free American citizens 
away from the ballot-box. This proposal of the Republican party to 
keep itself in power by surrounding the ballot-box with troops, suyar 
visors, and deputy marshals is an insult to the people of the U; 
States, and if persisted in it will destroy our Government itself. 
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RECOGNITION BY SPEAKER CARLISLE. 


But to proceed with my argument. I call special attention to the 
fact that on March 3, 1887, Speaker CARLISLE recognized me to move 
to suspend the rules for the purpose of putting upon its A 
bill to modify the internal-revenue system of legislation, and for other 
purposes. Two-thirds being required to suspend the rules, the bill 
failed to pass. But on a yea-and-nay vote there were 139 votes in 
favor of the motion and 112 against it. Of those voting for the bill 
130 were Democrats and 9 Republicans and of those voting against 
ihe bill there were 106 Republicans and 6 Democrats. (See CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 86, page 2681, Forty-ninth Congress, second 
session. 


This bill proposed to remove all restrictions upon the sale of leaf-to- 
baceo and to relieve the people from the persecutions, annoyances, and 
odious and offensive espionage of the internal-revenue system. If the 
bill had become a law the services of the whole army of internal-rev- 
enue officials would not have been needed any longer to execute the 
internal-revenue laws. The spy, the informer, the revenueagent, and 
the midnight raider would have been compelled to seek other employ- 
ment. After this vote no Republican can deceive the peoplein regard to 
the position of the Republican party in regard to the internal-revenue 
law. That party is opposed to the repeal of the law and is opposed to 
any modification of any of its obnoxious provisions. And this has 
always been the case. 


SECRET or REPUBLICAN OPPOSITION TO REPEAL OF INTERNAL TAXES. 


The Republican leaders in this Congress are opposed to the repeal of 
the internal taxes because they are conscious that their infamous pro- 
hibitory system of tariff duties, embodied in the McKinley bill, will 
not yield sufficient revenue to meet the requirements of their equally 
infamous system of lavish and profligate expenditures. 

In the last Republican national platform, as we have seen, is the 
following pledge: 

If there shall still remain a larger revenue than is requisite for the wants of 


the Government we favor the entire repeal of the internal taxes rather than 
the surrender of any part of our protective system. 


This was the Republican programme at the time the platform was 
adopted. There is great virtue in an if.“ The platform commits 
the Republican party against any reduction of tariff duties and it de- 
clares for so many extravagant schemes of expenditure as to absorb 
any possible surplus, thereby preventing a decrease either of revenues 
ortaxation. In other words, the Republicans have declared themselves 
to be in favor of high taxes and for extravagant appropriations in order 
to perpetuate high taxes. 


EXCISE LAWS ALWAYS ODIOUS, 


Internal - revenue (or excise) taxes have never been popniar in any 
free country. No system of taxation is submitted to by the people 
with more impatience or is attended with as much hardship, vexation, 
and annoyance. One reason why the present law has been permitted 
to remain upon the statute-book for so many years is that the terri- 
tory covered by the practical operations of the system is limited in ex- 
tent. There are not more than ten or twelve Congressional districts 
in the United States where the burdens and the exactions of the in- 
ternal- revenue law are brought home to the masses of the people. In 
North Carolina there is unanimity of sentiment in favor of the total 
repeal of the law. On this subject the sentiment of that State has re- 
mained unchanged for one hundred years. North Carolinians have 
always loved liberty and hated tyranny, and they have ever been op- 
nats dy on principle, to any tax law which requires an army of inform- 
ers, spies, and hated officials for its enforcement. In December, 1790, 
the Legislature of North Carolina unanimously 


Resolved, That they strenuously oppose every excise and direct taxation law, 


should any be attempted in Congress, 


In the first Congress under the Constitution, the Representative from 
thesame district which I now represent, Mr. John Steele, of Salisbury, 
made a speech in the House of Representatives, on January 6, 1791, 
against the Passage of the first excise law. Considered in the light ot 
the past and of our present experience, the speech is one which is cal- 
culated to arrest the attention of the thoughtful student of our polit- 
ical history. North Carolina ratified the Constitution and became a 
member of the Union on November 21, 1789. I quote from the Annals 
of Congress, volume 2, page 1895, without comment: 

Mr. Steele stated his objections at large to an excise; he adverted to the par- 
ticular situation of affairs of some of the Southern States, especially North Caro- 
Una. Thenssembly of that State had rejected the proposal of taking an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States with scorn; they had also refused 
to admit Continental prisoners into their gaols; and another 39 —— more 
hostile to the General Government than either of the foregoing had taken place, 
which he forbore to mention. He said such was the Tason} state of public 
mind in various parts of the Union that he should d taking any measures 
which might serve to increase the fermentation which the people are in. An 
excise he considered of this nature; it would in its operation produce the worst 
consequences. A more exceptionable mode of taxation boula not be devised. 
A direct or poll tax would not be so odious, and, though for his own part he 
should prefer an excise to either of the former taxes, yet such was the aversion 
of the people to it that he should — almost any other alternative. He 
2 er objects might be found from which the necessary revenue could 
be . He instanced duties on inland navigation, land proceedings, legal 
conveyances, etc. He then adverted to the adoption of an excise, especially in 
the State of North Carolina, and said that the consumption of ardent spirits 


was so great that the duty would amount perhaps to ten times as much as in 
the State of Connecticut. On the whole, if the section is not struck out he 
hoped that the excise would be reduced. 


And Mr. Timothy Bloodworth, of Wilmington, addressed the House 
in opposition to the bill. He said: 


The bill on which the above remarks were made was passed and went 
into operation July 1, 1791. The Second Congress met in the follow- 
ing October, when a new bill was introduced, and on Monday, April 
30, 1792, Mr. Steele again addressed the House on the subject. On 
which occasion— 

Mr. Steele be the House to recollect that this is the first attempt to intro- 
duce a system of excise into the United States; that it is, too, the first attempt 
to tax any article of American growth or manufacture; thatthe law ulres a 
surrender of at least one-fourth of the valuo of the thing excised, and tnot 
only the justice of the measure is denied, but its policy is doubted. * * + 
The opposition to this law has not proceeded from a restless and disorderly 
spirit among the people, but from an aversion which freemen in all countries 
have ever had, and perhaps ever will have, to this mode of taxation. 


May 17, 1794, it being the Third Congress, Mr, William Smith, of 
South Carolina, from the committee to whom the subject was referred, 
reported a bill laying daties on manufactured tobacco and refined sugar. 

Mr. McDowell (of North Carolina) hoped that the section would be struck out. 
He objected to the principle of the bill. He considered it as highly impolitic 
to tax the infant manufactures of America. * He could not helpremark- 
ing upon some observations that fell from his friend (Mr. Baldwin, of Georgia) 
when this subject was before committee some days ngo. It had been ob- 
jected that the bill was not well founded, as it established a new principle, 
and the member (Mr. Baldwin) replied that it was not new, as there was already 
an excise fixedonardentspirits. He (Mr. Baldwin) opposed that law. but, since 
it was pessoa, he could not object to the present bill. Had the gentleman re- 
flected, he would have seen that there was equal reason for resisting this bill, 
because it fixed that obnoxious principle more strongly, by giving a turther 
sanction to an American ex Mr, McDowell also considered the tax as un- 
3 The tax was contemplated on the pect of a war which has now 
become less likely, the British having since the orders of the 8th of January 
released their depredations. Further, the tax was unnecessary, because it was 
asserted by several well informed merchants that the amountot the import this 
year would exceed that of the last. 5 


In spite ofall opposition, the First Congress passed the excise law, 
and it took effect July 1, 1791, as I have stated. Fearful results, how- 
ever, followed initstrain. The law was necessarily odious everywhere, 
and its enforcement produced riot and disorder in a number of the 
States. In Pennsylvania the people rose up in arms against the General 
Government. The feeling was so bitter that some of the greatest men 
of that day despaired of the preservation of the Union. In proof of this 
assertion, I quote from a letter of Thomas Jefferson to James Madison, 
dated Monticello, December 28, 1794: 

The excise law is an infernal one, The first crror was toadmitit by the Con- 
stitution; the second, to act on that admission: the third and last will be, to 
make it the instrument of dismembering the Union and setting us all afloat to 
choose what part of it we will adhere to. The information of our militia, re- 
turned from the westward, is uniform that though the ple there let them 
pass quietly they were objects of their laughter, not of their fear; that one 
thousand men could haye cut off their whole force in a thousand places of the 
Almer; that their detestation of the excise law is universal, and has now 

to it a detestation of the Government, and that a separation which 
was perhapa a very distant and problematical event is now near and certain 
and determined in the mind of every man. 

The first excise law was a partisan measure of the Federalists, and 
was entirely abolished by the democratic republicans shortly after 
they obtained control of Congress and elected their candidate for the 
Presidency. Mr. Jefferson, at the beginning of his second term, was 
able to congratulate his party and the country upon the abrogation of 
the odious law. I quote from his second inaugural, of March 4, 1805: 

At home, fellow-citizens, you best know whether we have done well or ill, 
The suppression of unnecessary offi of useless establishments and expenses, 
pata oy us to discontinue our internal taxes. These, covering the land with 
offices, and opening our doors to their intrusions, had already begun that dom- 
icitiary vexation which, once entered upon, is scarcely to be ed from 
reaching successively every article of produce and property. If among these 


taxes some minor ones feil which bad not been inconvenient, it was beea 


use 
their amount would not have paid the officers who collected them, and because 


if they es any merit the State authorities might tax them instead of others less 
approv 

The second excise law was passed during the war of 1812-1815 and 
was repealed in the year 1817. 

The present law was passed as a war measure in the year 1863. It 
was never intended that such a complicated and burdensome statute 
should become a permanent addition to any system of Federal taxation. 
The cry of all parties until recently has been that the internal-revenue 
tax is a war tax which should be abolished as soon as the revenues ac- 
cruing trom it could possibly be dispensed with. The people of North 
Carolina, for at least sixteen years, have been told by the leaders of all 
political parties to Cry aloud, spare not, lift up your voice like a trum- 
pet” against this arbitrary, onerous, and vindictive law. 

From the bottom of my heart I thoroughly sympathize with my con- 
stituents in their anxiety and longing for the entire abolition of the 
internal-revenue law. I have done what I could since I have been a 
Representative in Congress to effect its repeal, and my record on this 
question needs no apology. I have Jabored incessantly everywhere 
and at all times to carry out the wishes of my constituents and of the 
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z pers of North Carolina in regard to this system. The people whom 
have the honor to represent have possessed their souls in patience, 
and have quietly and hopetully waited for the dawn of a better day. 
When we look back over the past years, it seems almost incredible that 
bo little has been done towards repealing and reducing the internal 
taxes and relieving the people from the oppressive and annoying feat- 

ures of the system. 

PRESIDEST ARTHUR FOR REPEAL, 

President Arthur, in twoof his annual messages, earnestly recom- 
mended to Congress the abolition of all internal taxes except those on 
distilled spirits. I do him the justice to say that I believe him to have 
been a real friend ot the tax-payer. He earnestly desired that the 
tariff taxes and internal-revenue taxes should be reduced, in order that 
the people might be relieved from unjust and unnecessary taxation. 
In proof of this I will make a brief citation from his last annual mes- 
sage of December 1, 1884. This extract is one among many which I 
could cite to the same purpose: 

In my annual message of 2 I recommended the abolition ofall excise taxes, 
except those relating to distilled spirits. This recommendation is now renewed. 
Tn case these taxes shall be abolished, the revenues that will still remain to the 
Government will, in my opinion, not only suffice to meet its reasonable expend- 
itures, but will afford a surplus ai enough to permit such tariff reduction as 
may seem to be advisable, when the results of recent revenue laws and com- 
mercial treaties shall have shown in what quarters those reductions can be 
most jadiciously effected. 

I am sorry to say that President Harrison and this Republican Con- 

are not in harmony with these views and recommendations of 
dent Arthur. 
REPUBLICANS RESPONSIBLE, 

There is not one unjust and oppressive law on the statute-books for 
which the Republican party is not directly responsible, A tariff which 
would produce the greatest amount of revenue was necessary to the 
Government during and at the close of the war. But a protective 
tariff’’—in other words, a tariff which puts several dollars into the 
8 of the protected monopolists for every one it puts into the 

‘easury—was never necessary. The Morrill tariff of 1861 this 
game of robbery at a time when the spirit of patriotism would other- 
wise have been deaf to the clamor of the monopolists, whose incessant 
cry, whatever the public calamity may be, is still that of the daughters 
of the horse-leech, ‘‘ Give, give.” 

The pretense at that time for the enactment of the law was the ne- 
cessity for revenue to support the Government, and this necessity, as 
experience has demonstrated, could best have been met by moderate 
and uniform rates of duties on the ad valorem principle. The leading 
purpose of the Republican party is, not to raise the greatest amount 
of revenue for the Government by taxes on foreign goods imported, 
but to raise the taxes so high as to keep foreign goods out of the mar- 
ket. This is now the avowed ey of the Republican party, as I 
have shown in the extract from their national platform. And to carry 
out this policy in the most offensive and oppressive manner the tariff 
laws impose the taxes, not in proportion to the value of the several 
articles, but upon quantities, in weight or measure, without regard to 
value. The effect of this fraudulent system is to make poor men pay as 
much tax upon their plain clothing, bed-clothing, and upon most arti- 
cles they buy as rich men pay for similar articles of the finest quality. 
Clothing is taxed at so much the pound, blankets at so much the yard, 
wines and liquors at so much the gallon, and so on with other articles, 
with little, if any, reference to their value. 

The Democrats in Congress have struggled in vain for many years in 
opposition to these measures and for their repeal or modification. We 
have had at one time a majority of the House of Representatives and 
the President on our side, but the Republican Senate has stood as an 
impenetrable fortress thus far in support of monopoly. The same thing 
is true in regard to internal-revenue taxes. 

EXCISE ALWAYS A WAR MEASURE, 

Three times in the history of the country it has become necessary to 
impose internal taxes. 

The first occasion for them was during Washington's Administration, 
to pay off the Revolutionary debt, and, when the immediate necessity 
for them had passed away, they were repealed, although they were 
not one-fourth as burdensome as the present system. 

The second occasion which called for the imposition of excise taxes 
was the war of 1812. The effect of the war was to check importations, 
and thus to cut off the revenue from the tariff. But soon after the 
peace, when commerce revived, it was found practicable to lay aside 
a system of taxation which has always been peculiarly odious to free- 
men in England and America, by the unnecessary and searching in- 
quisition it authorizes into the business affairs of the people. 

The third occasion for the imposition of an excise tax was the late 
civilwar. Anditisadmitted that, witha tariff honestly laid for revenue 
and with an economical administration of the Government, this vexa- 
tious form of taxation might be altogether dispensed with. Republican 
monopolists themselves, indeed, have been among the foremost of those 
who through the press and in party platforms have demanded the re- 
peal of the internal taxes, not because they are odious and oppressive 
to the people, but because the revenue derived trom them would. as 
they supposed, render unnecessary a continuance of a high rate of tariff 


duties. But, as I have pointed ont, the McKinley bill proposes to carry 
the rate of duties so high, in compliance with their national platform, 
as to exclude foreign goods from our country, and thus to cut off the 
revenue from that source. Hence the necessity alleged by the Repub- 
licans in this Congress for retaining the excise. 

It is true that the internal-revenue tax has been greatiy modified 
and curtailed sinceit was first put in operation as a war measure. All 
taxes upon banks, bankers, corporations, and manulactures of every 
kind, except those relative to articles and products in which the South- 
ern people are mainly interested, have been swept away. The income 
tax has been repealed because it was a tax on the millionaires and 
wealthy classes in which the great cities and wealthy communities 
abound. But there is no let up” for the tobacco-farmers and the 
fruit-distillers of North Carolina. Their noses are to be held to the 
grindstone in order that prohibitory tariffs, which produce no revenue, 
may be imposed and enforced and that the owners of ee aay 
a one of them worth more than the whole people of any county in No 
Carolina—may be relieved from taxation. 

This is part and parcel of the declared policy of the modern Repub- 
lican party. That policy is to make therich richer and the poor poorer, 
Like the old Federalists, the modern Republicans have apostatized and 
utterly abandoned their original principles. But, unlike the old Fed- 
eralists, these modern Republicans have not preserved their honor. On 
thecontrary, they act as if they bad lost all sense of honor and principle, 
and their great end and aim is to hold power in order to grow rich by 
robbing the people under the forms of law. This is the policy of the 
leaders, not of the masses, of course, who are honest, and who will one 
day find out that they have unconsciously been made the very instru- 
ments by which their liberties are being taken from them. i 


THEIR FINANCIAL POLICY. 


All the great measures of the Republican party have the same end 
in view. There is a common purpose running through them all. 
They blend and co-operate like the various parts of a complicated piece 
of machinery. Not content with their wrongful measures of taxation, 
which discriminate in favor of the rich and against the poor and in 
favor of one section and against another section, the Republicans have 
proceeded to increase the burdens of the people by diminishing. the 
amount of currency in circulation. 

Among the war measures which became necessary was the issue of 
hundreds of millions of United States notes, commonly called ** green- 
backs’’ from theircolor. They were declared to be a legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, except in the payment of custom-house rev- 
enue by the importers, and the payment of interest by the Govern- 
ment on the United States bonds, which were issued in exchange for 
the greenbacks. The object of this arrangement, by which the tend- 
ency to depreciation in the greenback would in some degree be ar- 
rested, may have been wise and necessary. But these bills did depre- 
citae, nevertheless, until they touched the point of about 38 cents in 
the dollar, in comparison with coin. 

There were then some four hundred millions of greenbacks in circu- 
lation, while the national banks had also begun to issue their notes, 
Money was plenty. Railroads were built. All sorts of private en- 
terprises were embarked in, and lands were mortgaged and debts in- 
curred in a greatly depreciated currency to carry them into execution. 

A return to specie payments under such circumstances would bea 
very difficult matter and needed to be brought about slowly, gradu- 
ally, and with the utmost care to avoid oppressing the great body of 
the people, including the entire debtor class, nearly all farmers. But 
it was just at this time that the Republican leaders proceeded, clandes- 
tinely, to double the weight of all public and private debts by enact- 
ing legislation which deprived silver of its character as money. 

Such an outrage upon the rights of the people could not at the time 
be perpetrated openly. It was equivalent to interpolating words into 
a will after the death of the testator or into a deed after it had gone to 
probate; for, if we concede that the original contract between the 
Government and the bond-buyer may have contemplated the redemp- 
tion of the bonds in coin—and this can possibly be inferable from the 
fact that the act of 1862 authorizing the issue of the bonds provided a 
sinking-fund for their redemption in coin—and if we admit the fair- 
ness of the declaratory act of 1869, guarantying their redemption in 
coin, the knavery is still flagrant in the act of 1873 and in the Kevised 
Statutes of 1875, by which the coinage of the legal-tender silver dollar 
was prohibited, and the silver dollars in circulation were declared to 
be no longer legal-tender money with which debts exceeding $5 could 
be paid. My own opinion is that the act of 1869 was a new contract 
for the benefit of the bondholders, withont any consideration what- 
ever, and utterly unjustifiable. 

The demonetization act of 1873 was carried through the Senate by 
Mr. JÒHN SHERMAN, of Ohio. The bill purported to be an act for the 
regulation of the coinage; it was not known to be a demonetization 
scheme, but was supposed by everybody in the Senate to relate only to 
the details of the business of coinage. 

The bill was engineered through the House of Representatives in 
like manner under the management of the grave and venerable Sam- 
nel Hooper, of Massachusetts—the very impersonation of the ideal 
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**solid man of Boston,’’—whom no one would have suspected of being 
a crafty and skillful parliamentary veteran, Mr. Kelley, of Pennsyl- 
vania, afterwards stated on the floor of the House that he believed Mr. 
Hooper to be ignorant of what was in the bill. 

Under such auspices, however, the bill went through both Houses 
and became a law, and it was nearly or quite two years before the people 
became aware of the outrage which had been perpetrated upon them by 
the act. But when the nature of the fraud was discovered and made 
known the popular indignation, especially in the South and West, was 
toostrong to be withstood by its perpetrators, and in both Houses of Con- 
gress there was a general confession made by those who had voted for the 
act that they had mot a remote idea of what the bill contained and that 
it was far from their thoughts that they were voting to demonetize silver. 
Among those who made this confession were Senators Thurman of 
Ohio, Conkling of New York, ALLISON of Iowa, Bogy of Missouri, 
Beck of Kentucky, VOORHEES of Indiana, Hereford of Nebraska, Howe 
of Wisconsin; and Mr. Blaine, who was Speaker of the House when the 
bill was passed by that body, acknowledged in the Senate in 1878 that 
he was utterly ignorant of the true character of the bill, 

In the House such men as Garfield, Kelley, CANNON, HOLMAN, 
Burchard, and others pleaded ignorance as an excuse for not opposing 
the bill; while President Grant, who signed the act, showed his pro- 
found ignorance of what he had done wheneight months later, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Cowdrey, dated October 6, 1873, he expressed his rise 
that silver was not coming into the market to supply the demand for 
circulation. 

But the crime committed by the authors of this act is by no means 
limited to the clandestine manner in which it was smuggled through 
Congress and imposed upon the Presideut. Congress had no right to 
pass such an act with its eyes wide open, for to do so would be to 
perpetrate a fraud upon the people, who pay the taxes. Mr. 
Horan, of Indiana, when it was discovered that the demonetizing 
bill had passed, denounced the measure as a colossal swindle.” 

The bonds were all payable in coin not in gold only—but in gold 
and silver. They were issued in parsuanceof the acts of July 14, 1870, 
and January 20, 1871, and bore 4 and 4} per cent. interest. The de- 
claratory act of 1869, guarantying coin redemption, enabled the Gov- 
ernment to borrow at these rates and take up the old 6 per cent. bonds. 
The principal and interest were payable in coin, gold and silver. 
Congress therefore could not, without a breach of faith with the people, 
change the conditions and compel them to pay gold only. It was 
just as a breach of faith as would be an act now to make the new 
bondholders, who paid full value for coin-bearing bonds, take irredeem- 
able and depreciated paper currency for ame and interest. - 

How t the knavery, then, of the swindling act of 1873, by 
which silver was demonetized! The Republicans in this Congress pro- 


action, it is the fact that its author was himself a Greenbacker a few 
years before he become a monometallist. He had declared that the Gov- 
ernment had a right to pay off the national debt in greenbacks ata time 
when they were far below par. But he visited Europe soon atterward, 
and there his eyes seem to have been opened to the peculiarand exclu- 
sive value of a gold currency. 

THE RECKLESS PENSION SYSTEM. 

It was natural to expect that the Government would provide pen- 
sions for the soldiers and sailors who were disabled in the service dur- 
ing the late civil war and for the widows and orphans of such as lost 
their lives in that service. The Democratic Representatives of the 
South, although the interests of their constituents have been directly 

posed to the passago of such laws, have never thrown obstacles in 
the way of pension legislation when it has been conceived in a spirit 
of honesty and fairness. But that limit was passed more than twelve 
years ago, and now the Republican party, in order to secure the at- 
tachment of all who can put in the shadow of a claim to having been 
in the military service, has heen ready to vote them pensions, with 
arrearages running back to the close of the war. In their desperate 
straits, with the yawning gulf ot utter defeat and banishment from 
power before them in the Novemberelections, they scruple at pono 
and pe ready to bankrupt the Government rather than lose their hold 
upon it. 

The war terminated in 1865. It was to be expected that all who were 
suffering from wounds and frem disease contracted in the service would 
proceed to file their claims for pensions as soon as practicable, as they 
were invited to do by the Government, and that legitimate claims 
would be put in at most within fourteen years after the close of the 
war. Accordingly, up to and including the year 1878 there had been 
filed 566,722 applications for pensions by soldiers and sailors and their 
widows; and of these 366,827 claims had been allowed. The claimants 
amounted to nearly one-third and to certainly more than a fourth of 
all who were mustered into the service during the war, and to quite 
one-third of those who rendered any essential service, while the claims 
allowed up to that date amounted to not far from a fourth of all who 
smelt gunpowder during that struggle. 


But the war er Treasury at the end of fourteen years after the 
fighting in the ſleld was over had but just begun. Of the 366,827 soldiers 
and sailors and their widows to whom pensions had been ted 
up to and including the year 1878, only 242,755 remained alive. 
These were not enough to deplete the Treasury at the rate demand ed 
by the Republican high-tariff pEr The disbursements were rapidly 
running down. The case required heroic treatment; and accordingly, 
on January 25, 1879, an act was passed which authorized the po 
to all whose names had been placed on the rolls, and to all who in 
future should be pensioned, arrears running back to the date of the 
death or discharge of the soldier; and by the act of March 3 of the same 
year the arrears pension was to begin on the date when the wound or 
disability wasincurred. Every pensioner under the act received back- 
pay for fifteen to eighteen years. 

The eftect of these acts was to reinvigorate the flow of the public 
money out of the Treasury. In the fiscal year 1878 the disbursements 
for pensions were only $26,844, 455, but in 1879 they rose to $33,780,526 
and in 1880 leaped up to $57, 240, 540. 

The tariff monopolists were delighted, and saw in the vista of the 
future a long career of prosperity for them based on the unjust taxation 
of the people. The Southern people pay their share, which is at least 
one-third of all the taxes collected by the General Government, and re- 
ceive no part of the expenditures either for pensions or on account of 
the public debt. This drain upon the resources of the South will keep 
her people poor for years to come. While the act of March 3, 1879, re- 
quired that applications for pensions involving the payment of arrear- 
ages should be filed prior to July 1, 1880, this restriction was re- 
moved in behalf of widows and orphans by the act of August 7, 1882, 
so that to this day the arrearage principle applies to them. And this 
will account for the fact that the disbursements for ions have con- 
tinued to increase from that time forward. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1889, as the last published report shows, there were 489,725 pen- 
sioners on the rolls, to whom $89,131,968 had been paid for that year. 

But this was not enough to satisfy the cormorants, and at the pres- 
ent session a bill is to be passed which will pension every man who 
was in the service during the war, if for but three months, who has be- 
come too feeble to support himself by physical labor or who willswear 
that such is his condition. This is to be called the dependent pension 
act, It need not be shown whether applicants have a competency or 
not or what their financial condition is; but it is sufficient to show that 
they are suffering from either mental or physical disability which dis- 
qualifies them to perform manual labor; that they enlisted for three 
months and were ready to serve, although they were never called into 
the field, 

These dependent pensioners,” although they may be worth their 
3 are to be allowed $12 per month at most, but not less 
than $6. F 

It is safe to predict that the act will be liberally construed, and that 
it will be only the poorest, most dependent, and least important mem- 
bers of the Grand Army of the Republic who will be put off with $6. 
And the new army of dependent pensioners will sing anew the old war 
song,“ We are coming, Father Abraham, five hundred thousand more.“ 

Indirect taxation is of all forms of taxation the most burdensome to 
the people. The payment of the tax is indirectly added to the cost of 
articles of consumption used by the people. The $450,000,060 of 
revenues collected by the General Government represent, it is said, 
twenty-two and a half days’ work done by the People; every farmerand 
laboring man and every person who works for a living contributes his 
or her share of the taxes. The average tax on what the farmer buys 
and consumes is said to be 70 per cent. in addition to the real cost. In 
other words, if a farmer buys $17 worth of merchandise, $10 is cost 
and $7 is tax. If he buys $1 worth, 59 cents is cost and 41 cents is tax. 
If he buys $5 worth, $2.95 is cost and $2.05 is tax. 

The Southern people paid last year for pensions and for the interest 
on the public debt not less than $50,000,000, and the amount will 
largely increase every year in the future. This money leaves the South 
never to return. And while the burden is not so heavy upon the North- 
ern people, because the same money that is paid into the Treasury for 
these purposes is paid ont again to others living in the same section, the 
injustice and hardship to individuals are very great. In the one case 
a whole section is taxed for the benefit of another. In the other case 
one man is taxed for the benefit of another. In either case the m 
operates unequally and unfairly. The Detroit Free Press thinks that— 


If the people could realize this fully there would be a halt called in the mat- 
ter of extravagant appropriations, If the people saw clearly, as Mr. Wells 
points out, that the pension laws called for the labor of the ple for twelve 
days in each year, there would be a good deal more careful consideration of 
the proposition to increase the tax on that account. Ifthe workingman under- 
stood that he is contributing one-twenty-fifth of his wages to pay pensions he 
would certainly be heard ——— iu respect to the proposition to take another 
twenty-fifth for the same ee He would understand it if an agent of the 
Government stood by when he receives his weekly wages and demanded a 
dollar out of every twenty-five. Why should he not understand it when that 
is just what is done indirectly ? 

The American laborer instead of being benefited is the greatest suf- 
ferer by an unjust system of tariff taxation. The passage of the Mc- 
Kinley bill, instead of opening up new fields of employment for the 
laborer, will deprive him of advantages which he now possesses, be- 
sides greatly increasing the cost of his living. 
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An English wit fifty years ago characterized the policy of one of the 

ies of the day asa scheme for giving everybody 8 and 
is on this principle that the Republicans now propose the enactment 
of a pension Jaw which will pension every man who was at any mo- 
ment of time in the service, although he may not have left home, 
or put on a uniform, or even harbored an eyil thought i ge the 
enemy. ‘They will not scan his record closely. They will not ask 
whether he was a hired susbtitute or the hirer, nor whether he was a 
“bounty jumper,” nor how many times he jumped the bounty. What 
they want are leeches to bleed thé Treasury in order that there may be 
a necessity for high tariffs and high taxes. 

It isa curious fact and worthy of particular mention that the dis- 
bursements of pensions have increased in å twofold ratio to the num- 
ber of pensioners. In other words, recent pensioners are paid twice as 
much as those who first applied. I willillustrate. 

For instance: In 1862 there were 8,159 pensioners on the roll, to 
whom were paid $790,384.76. This was at the rate of $96.87 per capita. 
In otber words, they received $8 per month and the 87 cents per capita 
were paid the officers who disbursed the money. 

In the year 1863 there were 14,791 pensioners, whoreceived $1,025,- 
130.91, which was at the rate of $69.30 per capita—average, of course— 
and the result of the division shows that many of the men were al- 

lowed less than $8 per month. 

In 1864 the number of pensioners had increased to 51,135, and their 
pay was $4,504,616.92, which was at the rate of $38.09 per capita. But 
the 285,697 pensioners who were on the roll in 1882 received $54, 296, - 
280.54, which was at the rate of $190.08 per capita per annum. 

The next year 303,658 soldiers, sailors, and widows received $60,431,- 
972.85, and so on with the following years, in the last of which, 1889, 
489,725 men and widows received $89,131,968.44. : 

It will be said that these large annual disbursements were paid in 
great measure for arrearages. But does that help the case? If these 
latter-day applicants for pensions are so very deserving, why did they 
not apply sooner? If they felt that they were not in need of pensions 
until fifteen or twenty years after they were mustered ontof the service, 
why force arrearages upon them? 

This system of paying arrearages of pensions—in other words, of giv- 
ing back-pay to recent applicants for pensions—had no ent prior 
to this last war. Itis simply a Republican device for depleting, that 
is to say, robbing, the Treasury, for the twofold, dishonest of 
securing votes and of making higher taxes necessary. Thesoldiers of 
the Revolution, of the war of 1812, and of the Mexican war received no 


arrearages. 

At the close of the war the public debt amounted to nearly $3,000,- 
000,000; and the annual interest, which was then 6 per cent., amounted 
to $153,000,000. But the great resources of the country, under the 

of heavy taxation, rapidly reduced the principal, while the re- 
i in 1870 reduced the rate of interest to 4 and 4} per 
eent. The result was that a large surplus of revenue, from year to 
year, could be applied to paying off the principal; and at the end of 
twenty-five years the interest-bearing debt is reduced to one-third of 
its original amount, while the annual interest is now less than one-fifth 
of what it was at the close of the war. The public debt has been re- 
duced to $921,000,000, and the interest is now only $29, 417,603.15. 
There has been a reduction of about $1,000,000,000 in ten years. 

These facts give unalloyed pleasure to every honest mind when made 
acquainted with them. But not so with the Republican monopolists. 
They would keep the public debt at the highest figure and the inter- 
est at the highest rate in order that sectional and class legislation and 
the continuance of high tariffs may seem necessary. But their hope 
now is in the growing volume of the pension burden. And it is a sin- 
gular fact that that burden has been increased in proportion as the in- 
terest on the public debt has been diminished in amount. I present 
the case in tabular form, as follows: 


Years. 


It is noticeable that, like Castor and Pollux, the pension disburse- 
ment rises as the interest disbursement goes down, and this is not an 
accidental coincidence. It is the result of the far-seeing policy of the 
Republican plutocrats for keeping up the necessity for a high tariff 
high taxes. The pension expenditures next year will probably 
exceed $175, 000,000. 

In this connection I will quote from an editorial in The American, 
of Philadelphia, of April 12, 1890, one of the ablest Republican jour- 
nals in the United States, to show that even the most partisan Repub- 
licans have come to the conclusion that the existing pension system is 
radically wrong and unjust. After showing that service“ in the 
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army ‘‘was a iotic duty, not a mercenary t,” and after ` 
declaring that ‘‘no true American defended the Union for hire * * * 
and no true American would desire to have the heroic record of 
1861-1865 buried beneath a mercenary system of extra t and un- 
justified pensions, the for the ‘almighty dollar’ besmirching the 
very colors of the flag, the editorial concludes: 

One of the most mischievous of ideas is that the revenues of the country are 
so great that extravagant pensions may be justified. The factisthatthose rey- . 
enues, which are not themselves wrongly derived, are not a dollarin excess of 
the cow e mean the whole eran A not simply their Federal system 
actual Cries against taxation are heard in many quarters, in some with 
reason, and this when there are not enough schools, and hardly any roads, 
when upon every hand the necessities of our local governments outrun their 
resources. If, under these circumstances, the Treasury shall be drained forany 
unjustified pu: it would be a crime the Republic, wounding it not 
only now, but for ail future time. To deplete the Treasury is to cripple the 

roper functions of the Government; to pension citizens for “service” simply 

to entail a burden and establish a precedent, which may make im 
the future defense of the country in a time of peril. When the Repnblie makes 
the protection of its integrity a commercial transaction, we shall not be farfrom 
the hour of its downfall. 
WHO COMPLAINS. 7 

Before closing it is proper to state that it is not the tobacco-manu- 
facturers now engaged in the business who complain of the internal 
taxes, but the complaint comes from the farmers and the class of small 
manufacturers—themselves generally farmers— who were engaged in 
cultivating or manufacturing tobacco before the internal-revenue 
system was adopted. The restrictions im on the cultivation of 
Preen ta mopa ina in this or any other pale ee 3 

No ish-speaking people engaged in the vai 0 soi 
were ever before, under heavy pains and penalties, denied the ee 
lege of selling their crops. What would be thought of an act of Con- 
gress which should impose similar restrictions upon the sale of Indian 
corn, wheat, rye, oats, and other grains? 2 

And yet such an act would be defensible upon the same grounds 
and by the same arguments which are employed in support of the tax 
on the sale of leaf-tobaeco. The cotton tax is now conceded to have 
been unjust, if not unconstitutional. Then how can the restrictions 
and tax on tobacco be defended? 


AGGREGATE INTERNAL REVESUE, 

The aggregate internal revenue paid by the people of all the States 
during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1863, to 1889, inclusive, Was 
$3,597, 346,871.34, of which North Carolina paid $42,734,549.73; and 
during the fiscal year 1889 North Carolina paid $2,467, 150. 27. 


Of this last sum, distilled spirits, and sales of, produced__ 8594, 007. 44 
Manufacturing and sales of tobacco 1, 865, 173. 63 
Fermented liquors —-— =~ = - <5 2 = 5a sone ente 1,248. 34 
Other small item 6, 720. 86 
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The annual receipts are largely on the increase, being for all the 
States for the year 1889 $130,894,434.20, and for the year 1890 about 
$142,595, 000. the current year the amount of internal taxes 
paid by North Carolina will be about $2,760,000. The total collections 
on tobacco, in all the States, for the years 1866-1889, inclusive, amount 
to $787,419,613. For the year 1889 the amount collected was $31,866, - 
860.42, and for the current year about $34,959,000. 

In North Carolina, in the year 1889, the tobacco tax paid $1,865,- 
173.63. For the current year the amount will be about $2,016,000. 
Tobacco culture is not on the increase in North Carolina. In 1884 the 
acreage was 69,600, the product 34,858,000 pounds, of the value of 
$4,008,670. In 1888 the acreage was 57,107, the product 25,755,000 
pounds, of the value of $1,931,644. Takeaway the tax and we hope to 
see a vast change for the better in this great industry. 

The tax on fruit brandy is one of the most unjust laws on the stat- 
ute-book, The farmer can not aftord to convert his fruit into brandy, 
The tax is too high and the requirements of the law are too stringent. 
The result is that there is a great waste of the raw material. There 
is no market for apples and in many sections and the fruit 
rots upon the ground in the orchards. If this tax was ed the 
farmer could save all his frnit. What he could not utilize in one way 
he could in another. ' 

The tax collected on fruit brandy varies immensely from year to year. 
The greatest amount collected in North Carolina in any one year was, 
in 1871, $194,802,27. The very next year the tax collected was only 
$26,218.19. In 1876 the tax yielded only $19,845.61. In 1888 the 
amount collected was $35,845.32, and in 1889 the amount was $43, 323, - 
07. The collections for the United States vary with much the same 
irregularity, collections for the yearsnamed being as follows: 1865, $12,- 
005.33; 1866, $283,499.84; 1871, $1,236,005.67; 1873, $2,014,645. 60; 
1874, $356,681.41; 1888, $799,296.19; 1890, $1,165,371.91. The total 
collections in the United States up to date amount to about $25, 450,- 
000, of which North Carolina paid not less than $1,877,000. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED. 

The following is a brief explanation of the amendments I have 
offered to the internal-revenue provisions of this bill: 

Section 1 abolishes what are known as minimum punishments and 
gives a discretion to the courts to impose any punishment, not exceed- 
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ing the maximum limit, authorized by the statute, whether such pun- 
ishment be less or greater than the minimum punishment mentioned 
in the law. This section is intended to discourage frivolous and petty 
ponor There are many cases where the judge might properly 
m a less punishment than the minimum required by the statute 
if he possessed the power. 

The minimum punishments range from a fine of $100 and thirty 
days’ imprisonment to a fine of $1,000 and one year’s imprisonment. 
‘There are many technical and frivolous cases where the minimum pun- 
ishments should not be imposed. ‘The Federal judges seem to be a unit 
in favor of this section. 

Section 2 directs that no warrant shall be issued, in internal-revenue 
cases, upon an affidavit making charges upon information and belief, un- 
less made by certain official ms. In every other case a sworn 
complaint is required alleging the facts to be within the personal knowl- 
edge of affiant. - 

The section is intended also to limit the liability of the United States 
in the matter of the fees of marshals, clerks, commissioners, and other 
officers. Attorney-General Miller, in his report to the present Congress, 
makes the following suggestions: 

From a number of judges, as well as from other sources, comes the informa- 
tion that very abuses arise out of the action of commissioners of the cir- 
cuit courts in the amount of fees they make and charge for themselves, as well 
as those which they assist the ma; Is, and, in some cases, district attorneys, 
in making. Whether it is practicable to eliminate entirely the excessive charges 
in the enormons bills of expense in 33 had before these commission- 
ers is perhaps doubtful; but certain iy Congress, by enacting a clear and defi- 
nite fee-bill for such ings, and by providing that no prosecutions shall 
be commenced except in an emergency shown in an affidavit, until the district 
attorney shall have approved of the commencement of such proceedings, and 
by prescribing severe punishment for any violations of the laws so enacted, can 
do much torepress these abuses and relieve the Treasury from illegal exactions. 

The section as formulated does not go quite as far as the Attorney-Gen- 
eral recommends. 

Section 3 requires a warrant issued by a commissioner or other United 
States judicial officer to be returnable before some such judicial officer 
residing in the county of arrest, or, if there be no such officer in that 
county, before some such United States judicial officer residing in an- 
other county nearest to the place of arrest. This is a reform that has 
long been needed. The late Attorney-General Garland, in his last two 
annual reports, earnestly recommended legislation upon the subject. 
He said: 

Commissioners of circuit courts generally issue warrants that are returnable 
to themselves alone less of the distance and cost consequent upon the 
order. They have the right to do this, yet experience shows t the right is 
open to reform, The rigat to issue a warrant might be left unrestricted in all 

„leaving the commissioner discretion to act upon reasonable unds 
of suspicion and belief and ona c! made upon reasonable cause of the com- 
mission of a felony, but the commissioner before whom the warrant should be 
returned might be another, and perhaps ought to be another, if the offense is 
committed without the county of his residence. * © The Department can 
not direct the commissioner how to act, as that officer is subject to the court 
alone. It is therefore a proper subject for legislation to remedy the abusé. 

Section 4 gives fall authority to the circuit courts and to the district 
courts ex ng cireuit-court powers, with the approval of the Attor- 
ney-General, to appoint as many commissioners as may be needed in 
the different localities of each judicial district, and also authorizes the 
Attorney-General to remove any of said commissioners ad libitum and 
summarily, It is the practice of some of the 22 to revoke, with- 
out notice, the commissions of these officers when the public interest 
requires it. Other judges doubt their authority to do this summarily 
and without trial. The purpose of this section is to give the Attor- 
ney-General a veto upon the appointment of such officials as he thinks 
undeserving and to confer upon him the power to remove them summa- 
rily. Under me poemi law the circuit courts have the sole power of 
appointing United States commissioners, and some of the judges hold 
that these commissioners, being judicial officers, can only be removed 
by impeachment. 

A letter from the First Auditor of the Treasury, dated March 10, 
1890, informs me that numerous cases can be cited where the discovery 
of fraudulent practices on the part of a United States commissioner has 
had no more serious result than the suspension of so much of his account 
as a upon the face of the papers, to be manifestly wrong, when 
such discovery should and would have been followed by prompt dis- 
missal had the Attorney-General been given the power to so act.“ In 
a letter dated April 3, 1890, the Attorney-General himself also says: 

Section 4 is right. I can not help thinking, however, it would be an improve- 
ment if the commissioners could in some ig Pre made amenable and brought 
under the control of the Attorney-General. y of the worst abuses existing 
in the administration of justice under Federal laws originate with and are fos- 
tered by the commissioners. They are only removable by the circuit courts, 
and judges of these courts naturally give but little attention to such matters, 
and the result is the commissioners are y without responsibility. 

Section 5 confers upon the Commissioner of Internal Revenue au- 
thority to discontinue any civil or criminal case any time before final 
judgment. Itis believed that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
may already such power. Attorney-General Evarts so held in 
a letter to Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury, dated 
February 6, 1869 (12 A. G. Op., 552) ; but it seems that the power is 
no longer exercised. The purpose of the section is to make the law 
plain that the Commissioner may exercise the power intended to be 
conferred in conformity to said opinion of Mr, Evarts. 


Section 6 proposes to put a stop to the destruction or mutilation of 
stills and other distilling apparatus. Section 3332 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended by the act of March 1, 1879, provides that in case of 
seizure of a still, or other distilling apparatus, of less than $500 value, 
and where it shall be impracticable to remove the same to a place of 
sale storage from the place where seized, the seizing officer is author- 
ized to destroy the same only so far as to prevent the- use thereof, or 
any part thereof, for the purpose of distilling. And it was also di- 
rected that such destruction should be in the presence of at least one 
credible witness, and that such witness should unite with said officer 
in a duly sworn report of such seizure and destruction to be made to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in which report they shall set 
forth the grounds of the claims of forfeiture, the reasons for such seiz- 
ure and destruction, their estimate of the fair cash value of the ap- 
paratus destroyed and also of the materials remaining after such de- 
struction, and a statement that from facts within their own knowl- 
edge they have no doubt that said distilling apparatus was set up for 
use and not registered or had been used in the unlawful distillation of 
spirits, and that it was impracticable to remove the same to a place ot 
safe storage. 

The act of March 1, 1879, was intended to discourage the destruc- 
tion or mutilation of stills and to prevent the same except in rare in- 
stances. The provisions of this act, however, remain a dead letter 
upon the statute-book. My information is that, in almost every in- 
stance, whenever a still is seized by the internal-revenue officers it is 
immediately cut up and destroyed, whether it be practicable to remove 
the same to a place of safe storage or not. The destruction of stills is 
oneot the mostirritating and vexatious features of*the internal-revenue 
system and is no longer necessary. The law can be enforced just as 
rigorously, and the revenuejust as certainly and efficiently collected, 
without this harsh feature as with it. 

The enactment of section 7 is demanded out of humane considera- 
tions. Under it the judges of the United States courts will be author- 
ized to make proper provision for the comfort of any prisoner whose 
life or health is endangered by the close confinement of the prison. 
The judges of the State courts in many of the States haye some such 
power. It is believed a discretion of power of this sort can be safely 
confided to the United States judges. 

Section 8 provides for the repeal of all special license taxes upon 
manufacturers of stills, retail dealers in spirituous liquors, and retail 
dealers in malt liquors. The amount of revenue annually derived 
from these sources is about $4,860,000. The release of these special 
taxes by the Federal Government would restore to the several States a 
fruitful source of revenue and enable each State to regulate the liquor 
trafficin its own way. 

On December 5, 1888, on motion of Mr. VANCE, the substance of the 
above-mentioned amendments was offered to the Senate substitute for 
the Mills bill, but the amendment in every instance rejected by the 
Republican majority of the Senate, with the exception of section 7, 
which was adopted. These amendments had been incorporated in the 
Mills bill at my request, and may be found in my bill of March 3, 1887. 
The first five amendments were also included in my bill “to amend the 
internal-revenue laws,” which the House on my motion Feb- 
ruary 7, 1888, but was not allowed to be considered in the Republican 
Senate. 

The Wool Industry. 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY C. HANSBROUGH, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 8, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 9116} to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: A decrease of nearly eight million head of sheep 
in four years and a falling off of $23,000,000 in the domestic ontput 
of wool in three years naturally call forth the inquiry What is wrong 
with the sheep industry in thiscountry? When weexamine the statis- 
ties to ascertain the cause of this remarkable shrinkage we find that 
in 1885 the production of wool in the United States amounted to $77,- 
000,000; three years later the value of the domestic product was 
$54,000,000. This great falling off is directly chargeable to the re- 
duction of the tariff, which resulted in largely increased importations 
and at the same time discouraged the domestic sheep-raiser. 

In 1883, the year that the duty upon imported wools and worsteds 
was reduced, we had in this country in the neighborhood of 51,000,000 
head of sheep. In 1888, three years later, the number of sheep in the 
United States had decreased about 8,000,000 head. Meantime, im- 
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portations of wool from foreign countries to the United States increased 
from 70,596,170 pounds in 1884 to 113,558,753 in 1888, and yet the 
prices of wool showed but slight changes. The figures pertaining to 
this part of the wool question are worth tabulating: 


— 


. — 
Imports rte 
raw wool 
of wool in Naw 
Vork. 
Pounds, Cents. 
78, 350, 65 38 
70,596, 170 32 
, 084, 958 35 
114, 038, 030 35 
113, 558, 753 33 
126, 487, 729 35 


Here it is distinctly shown that as a result of the lowering of the wool 
duties in 1883 our sheep flocks have been greatly reduced in number, a 
reduction in exact figures of 8,037,547 head, worth, at the reasonable 
valne of $2.30 per head on the farm, $18,485,358.10. In other words, 
owing to the failure of the United States Congress of 1883 to properly 
protect the wool industry, instead of reducing the duties, as it did, 
over $18,000,000 worth of the farmers’ capital was driven to the slaugh- 
ter- What would have been the increase upon these 8,000,000 head 
of sheep under a wise protective policy? Figures almost fail us in 
making the computation. 

Has there been any compensation to our people for this loss in their 
flocks? None whatever. 

We of the Northwest are deeply interested in sheep-raising and the 
production of wool. Our farmers are studying the question from the 
standpoint of self-interest. The failure of late years to raise large and 
profitable crops of wheat in the Dakotas, in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
other grain-producing States has forced the agriculturist to adopt the 
policy of diversification. In my State sheep-raising is proving itself 
to be the most profitable industry that the farmer can engage in, the 
surestofreturns, The great Red River Valley will always produce big 
yields of wheat, but in the highlands the result is not so certain. 
These highlands are peculiarly adapted to the wool industry, and 
within the past two years the number of sheep in the State has been 
increased 300 per cent. The climate is admirable and the diseases 
that prove so destructive to flocks in some other countries are unknown 
in North Dakota and other Northwestern States. a 

The farmers of the United States now produce about 40 per cent, of 
the wool that our people need for all purposes. The other 60 per cent. 
is produced in foreign countries, and we are compelled to buy it to 
keep from freezing to death. It is a strangesituation. Here we have 
the very best advantages for producing wool, and yet we are depend- 
ent upon the foreign sheep-raiser for more than half we use. It should 
not beso. We ought to produce every pound of wool we use. If we 
ean produce 40 per cent., why not 100 percent.? Ah!“ the free-trader 
answers, we must have certain kinds of wool we can not produce to 
mix with that we do produce.“ For many years this proposition was 
supposed to be well founded, but of late it has been completely ex- 
ploded. We can and do produce third-giade wools in great abundance. 
The Southern States are peculiarly adapted to the production of this 
grade of wools, and this fact ought to take the question of wool pro- 
tection in the United States ont of politics, The State of Texas alone 
can furnish one-third of the wool needed in this country, but it will 
not do so while the people of that State continue to send men to Con- 

who are the bitter enemies of the American system of protection. 

Nearly all of the third-class wools we use are grown in Russia, Asia, 
India, the Argentine Republic, Scotland, and China, the heaviest im- 
portations being from the countries in the order named. We have in 
this country every variety of climate to be found in the countries men- 
tioned above, and there is no reason why, with proper protection to 
compensate for the difference in the price of labor, we should not pro- 
duce all the wool we consume. It is the highest duty of the American 
people to become self-sustaining. 

I find a most comprehensive statement of this whole question in the 
majority report of the House Ways and Means Committee of this Con- 
gress, and it is herewith submitted as a part of my remarks. The re- 
port says: 

eee, U oor is itself an important ey sen „ and receives added im- 
Yohn L. Hayes. Inte secretary o¢ the National Association of Woolen Manu 
facturers and president of the Tariff Commission of 1482, estimated the wool 

roduot of the United States for the year 1883 at 320,000,000 pounds, and stated 
n substance that there was no State in the Union, and scarcely a county in any 
State, where sheep husbandry was not pursued. 

By the census of 1880 in every county in the United States except thirty-four, 
0 were raised. In 18 the number of sheep in the United States was over 
50,000,000 and the number of persons owning flocks was in excess of a million. 
This large number of wool-growers was, to a considerable extent, withdrawn 
from the business of raising grain and other farm products, to which they must 


return if . not be pronta pursued. 

The enormous growth of this industry was stimulated by the wool tarif of 
1867, and was in a 3 condition prior to the act of 1883. Since then the 
industry has declined in alarming proportions, and the business has neither 


been satisfactory nor profitable, The committee have given to this industry, 
so universally distributed throughout the country, the most land pains- 
taking consideration, and have recommended an advance of duties w. itis 
believed 3 afford ample protection to the farmers of the country engaged in 
woo! wing. 

By the proposed bill the duties on first and second class wools are made 
at Il and 12 cents a pound, as against 10 and 12 under existing law. 
third-class wool, costing 12 cents or less, the duty is raised from 24 cents a poun 
to 3} cents, and upon wools of the third class costing above 12 cents the duty 
recommended is an advance from 5 to # cents peed ponny: 

The bill which passed the Senate in 1888-159 è the dividing line on third- 
class wools at 12 cents with the same rates of duty upon all classes of wool ex- 
cept third class costing less than 12 cents, as herein recommended. The Senate 
fixet the duty upon thre grade at 4 cents, while the committee recommend 3} 
cents. Itis believed, however, that with the restrictions, definitions, and clas- 
sifications, and the addition of port charges to the foreign cost recommended in 
the proposed bill, this difference will be fully compensated, 

The United States ought to produce all of the wool it consumes, and will with 
adequate encouragement and defensive legislation. The amount of wool con- 
sumed in all forms and for all 8 nearly, if not quite, 600,000,000 pounds 
annually. In January, 1889, there were in the country 42,599,079 sheep, pro- 
ducing about 245,000,000 pounds of unwashed wool, while the imports for the last 
fiscal year in all forms, wool, clothing, and t. is estima! at about 350,- 
000.000 pounds, There were imported of clothing wools 29,224,522 pounds; of 
combing wools 6,871,666 pounds, and of carpet w: so called, 90,891,541 junds; 
of waste 8,662,209 pounds—practically scoured wools; and the value of woolen 
and worsted goods imported was $52,564,042, representing about 160,000,000 pounds 
of wool. A considerable amount of wool was og 8 paying a 
duty of only 2} cents a pound, which was used in the man of cloth ng 
and should have paid the clothing-wool duty. 

There seems to be no doubt that with the protection afforded by the increased 
duties recommended in the bill the farmers of the United States will be able at 
an early day to supply substantially all of the home demand, and the great 
benefit such production will be tothe agricultural interests of the country can 
not be estimated, The production of 600,000,000 pounds of wool would require 
about 100,000,000 sheep, or an addition of more than 100 per cent, to the present 


number, 
The contention that wool-growing in this country has not been aided or en- 
icientl state- 


cou by protective duties is s answered by the followin: 
ment of the annual production and production per capita from 1840 to 1884: 
Amount of wool produced in the United States. . 
Year. Production. 3 | Year. Prođuction. — 
wens — —. 
Pounds, Pounds. | 


2.5 
2.7 
1.7 
i 4.2 
„181, 000, 000 4.2 


162, 000, 000 | 


It will be noticed that in 1860, after fourteen years of revenue tariff, the total 
production of domestic wool was 60,264,913 pounds, or L7 pounds per ae, 
while in 1884, after twenty-four years of protection, the total production in- 
creased to 308,000,000 pounds, or 5,4 pounds per capita, This increase justifies 
the policy of affording this important agricultural product adequate protection. 

The bill seeks to stop the frauds which have been so shamelessly practiced 
in the past in violation not only of the spirit, but the letter of the law. e prep- 
aration of wools under new names and forms, to avoid legal duties, has been 
vey 8 practiced. 

oils, ring waste, garnetted waste, slubbing waste, carbonated waste, roping, 
and roving have been imported into this country at the duty on unwashed 
wool], when they were in fact washed and scoured, partly manufactured, and 
ready to go into our looms, Itis believed that if the provisions of this bill be 
adopted these violations will be 5 and this gross injustice to the wool- 
growers of our country remedied, 


Another instructive document which I have had the pleasure of 
reading is the address of Hon. William Lawrence, of Ohio, before the 
Farmers’ National Congress at Chi November 11, 1887. This ad- 
dress is so full of meat and covers the question so completely that I 
submit it herewithasawhole. Noman who reads it will longer doubt 
the — that the people of this country ought to pursue. Mr. Law- 
rence said: 


In obedience to a request of the secretary of this Congress, I will endeavor to 
address you on The American wool interest.” This“ interest consists of 
that industry which produces American wool and woolen and worsted goods 
and mutton. The wool industry is one of the $ sources of a healthful arti- 
cle of food, and of an element in a chief form of clothing and other woolen and 
wo goods, The history of its introduction and gradual wth in the 
United States is interesting and instructive.a But for practical purposes only 
that portion of it is material which illustrates the result of legislation and sur- 
rounding conditions so far as they may aid inascertaining the effect of aber 
and prospective legislation and conditions, and guide us in deciding what the 
future of this industry may require. 

The wool interest is great in the number of persons to whom it gives em- 
ployment and in the capital invested in it; it is great by way of contrast with 
other industries and in its utilities. There is no phase of it which encourages 
evil or brings misery to our race; its mission is to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, to minister to real wants. In every age it has been regarded ashon- 
orable and has engaged the attention of the great, the wise, and the good. 
Kings and princes and Presidents have van it their favor and patronage, and 
the approving smiles of heaven have followed it through all the ¥ ep- 
herds were the “ witnesses of the wonder that accompanied the Savior's birth!“ 
when the star of Bethlehem shone upon the plains of Judea as the shepherds 
watched their flocks by nightand anangel proclaimed to them good tidings 
of great joy,” and the listening winds ushered in the era of peace on earth and 
good-will toward men, 

Itis in behalf of this industry—essential to the well-being of mankind, to the 
independence, if not to the existence, of every nation in peace and war—that I 
am tospeak to you now. And the necessity for speaking and for action, prompt, 
energetic, and effectual, grows out of the fact that this great industry is threat- 
ened, if not with total extinction, yet at least with such serious damage as to 


a See Senate Ex. Doc. No. 25. third session, Forty-fifth Congress, January 
14, 1579, Special Report of Chief of Bureau of Statistics, United States Treas~ 
ury Department, on Wool, ete., 1887. 
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its present to arrest its growth an a 
| Daye — of the country., It is in danger of being 


a DOn aaa 


—— 


À — .* 
I, THE MAGNITUDE OF THE WOOL INTEREST. 
Tt has not been rp pienk 3 reliable statistics for the current year as to 
all the details of ustry, I will, re, give such as are official for the 
years indicated. 


The census of 1830 shows the number — male Leis ge — * twenty-one years 


For the —.— 1834 official statistics show: 
Number of sheep in the United States . sees 50,726,626 
Pounds of wool lip . = 000,000 
Value. — — $91,168,000 
Pounds of raw wool imported... 87,703,931 
0 cng sere ——— 209 
Value of manafactures of wool imported 51.481.872 
Official valuation of sheep . . 119,902, 700 


The stat ist fes of 1880 as to domestic en manufactures show: 


2,689 
$159, 091, 869 
1 7 


$47, 389, 087 

267, 252, 913 

164) 371, 551 

Value of sheep 119, 902, 706 
The president of the National Wool-Growers’ Association, Hon. Columbus 
Delano, has estimated the value of 8 eds. and equipments employed 


sh 

in the sheep industry at $408,291 A pear apa wool-dealer a has sai of the 
imports of woolen and eee the last fiscal year that they amounted 
— all to 000,000, at importers’ valuation; but, as recent investigations show 

ve been imported as low as 32 por cent. of their valuation, on the 
it is safe to say that the undervaluat amounted to at least one-half, 
and $30,000,000 would be nearer the amount mers These goods would take 
at least 150,000, 000 pounds of our domestic wool to make.” 

These statistics give with substantial 3 1 magnitude of The Ameri- 
can wool industry in capital invested, the number of people employed therein, 
and the amountand value of the product, But even rendered more clear 
tivo vaja contrast with other industries from statistics showing “the compara- 

value of some of the leading agricultural and mineral products of the United 
States for 1888.“ as follows: 


yee 
PEI 


e 
S818 
8888838888888 


Noel. —7ßr 
iron. . 


ate 
ER 
8 


Thus the value of the wool roduct of 1885 was shown to have been greater 
than that of the mines of f gold and silver combined; greater than that of of pig- 
iron, about half as much as that of all our coal mines, nearly equal to our whole 
potato crop, and this does not include the value of the mutton food produced, 
Maus 9 SERAY amounts to 10.000,000 sheep of the farm value Ie 000,000. The 

includes not only the also the manu- 
re of woolen soa woi 


ing have side by side under fostering tion and brs favorable 
sent tans), es ey have suffered together by priri ra legislation and adverse 
conditions, yare “one as sen.“ The value of wool manufactures as 


contrasted wake that of other principal manufacturing industries is shown by 
the census of 1830 as follows: 
2 Smad eee „8808. 185, 712 
Slaughtering and m packing 
Tron and steel 


Carpenterin, 
Printing anf —— 
Furn 


on iot woolen: 2 in this — in 1888 
— to about 808.000, 000, of which 5267. 000. O00 were 
of domestic and $36, reign production. The average consumption 
per capita in 1590 was eo os. of which $5.20, or 88.3 per cent., consisted of do- 
mestic, and only 70 cents, or 11.7 per cent., of foreign production. e 


a Edward A. Greene, of ARUP published letter April 30, 1887, to Hon. 
8 Delano, Most of the statistics given in this address are taken from 

e learned, able, and valuable special report on wool, ete., made by Hon. W. 
52 — e Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, United States Treasury Depart- 


PE Not insting reat os carpets oth 32272555 
e neludes other m rag, fe ery, an n 
, Wool hats, woolen goods, and worsted goods. * 
d d Including cus custom 28 and 2 
Report N. 1 an 
ment of 7 9 ho J. R 


The annual consum 
amounted, at wholesale 


February, 1887, on a AD AIS ee 
. Dodge, Statistician, new series, page 34, 


Tho statistics of our exports show that substantially our people neither ex- 
rt wool nor man: thereof. Thus farwe have olther mab been able on 
Saye SOF MAR Paton Ok 8 APC: ty eons to produce all we need for 


Thee have endeavored to show in part the magnitude of the American wool 


Interea. 
The American wool-grower and manufacturer of wool is more interested in 
the future ~~ in the past; hence the second subject which requires our con- 


Il, WHAT MAY THE AMERICAN WOOL INTEREST BECOME? 


The answer is: It may be meos in the not very far distant future to supply all 
the wool and woolen and worsted goods our peòple need. This 1 proceed to 


show: 
I. The present supply of sheep isi N pres to American wants. 
it has been said t ‘it can be safe} icted that, owing to the present 


overproduction of sheep caused by the hu wool. tariff, there may be little or 
no gain [of sheep . the oaa States]. if notan actual loss, in the near future.” a 

“The present overprod of sheep,” indeed! 

The 60,000,000 at amend 10 the United States require for consumption annually 
about 10 ‘pounds washed wool per capita, or 600,000,000 pounds, We now 
have 44,759,314 sheep, producing about 260,000,000 pounds of wool in this year; 
for the fiscal year 1557 we imported raw wool, 114,038,080 while we andin woolen 
and worsted goods probably about 150,000, 000.5 Tuus, ile we are importing 
Lonard aed Wool we use, are we to be informed that there is a “present overpro- 

uction 

Itis a grave error to assert that we have an Gey n of sheep” for 
E pounds: combing wool, 1721-783 pounds, and sovalled carpet gal 

poun combing wool, 10, poun woo! 
,000 sheep more than we now have. There 


85,352,295 pounds, Wo need 50,000, 
has been a recent reduction in the ar gee as there will be hereafter, because 
of the ruinous effect of the wool tariff of 1883. 

The recent report of the Bureau of Statistics on wool, yo says (page 41) Mr. 
Lynch “isa recognized authority upon wool statistics,” The fo ing figures 
o noc puto gg se statistics given by him, The domestie wool clipis 8 
overestimated. There is high authority for saying his estimates are sometimes 
erroneous; that we 1880, for instance, they made more wool than was 1 
. a 3 meee 9 wools imported in the fiscal year reer an 
was: Clothing woo! combing wools, $2,528,568; carpet wool, — 
464,352; total, 818.124, 479.“ 

mt is practicable, under proper fostering influences and within a few years at 

most, to raise all the sheep and so to produce substantially all the wool we 
need. We have the lands ready, awaiting occupation for this purpose. On al- 
most every farm of 160 acres in the Uni States a flock of from torty to sixty 
sheep can be kept on pastures and with winter feed which would in a large 
measure goto waste. In many localities whole counties can be utilized by sheep 
resorts Ay that will otherwise remain desolate and uninhabited forests, The 
mountain sides of Virginia, West V ia, Pennsylvania, California, and other 
States can be made to swarm with p, and thus add to the value of lands 
and relieve the burdens of taxation in those States. In many of the older States 
whole counties are made up of hilly lands, worn by cultivation and the wash: 


of rains until they can no longer be cultivated, ot which have made 
can be kept fertile by sheep 8 and if used for this p must be 
turned out as waste. ese lands can be devoted alternately to industry 


and to cultivation, and thus permanently utilized. 

So it has been said: 

From Mexico to the British Possessions, from the Missouri River to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, an area of more than a thousand million acres oe including 
Alaska), has been for the home of countless numbers of the buffalo, of the 
an and on the elevations the Rocky Mountain sheep and the 
Rocky Mountain goat. latively few are the acres that do not supply some 
form of vegetation for herbivorous animals.” o 

Here are millions of acres which can be used for no other purposes, and will 
be teg uninhabited wastes unless so utilized. 


And it has been demonstrated, theoretically and practically, that sheep hus- 
bandry, under proper conditions, can be made roftable. in the so-called 
South: ern States, In a report to Congress from tli the Department of tof Agriculture 


in 1878 it is said 
“ The sixteen States l. 


tot between Delaware and Missouri and between the 
Ohio River and the Gulf of M 
o-thirds of all 


exico had a ulation — 1870 of 13,877,615, and 
meee werein rural vocatio: 


iw in occupa’ panon aa — some Sim n. 
early half this acreage, amounting sore ihan 000,000 acres, wild 
nA rage of more or less value for subsistence of farm stock, and much of the 


— unutilized to-day, Sheep do well in these regions, which comprise 
all the climates and soils of the temperate zone." d 

The same conditions in a large measure remain, but with a capacity forsheep 
husbandry increased by the clearing of lands and the cultivation of grasses, 


a Report Bureau of Statistics on wool, ete., ar pago 
bThe Chicago Wool-Grower, October 18, 
shows the total imports of all 3 of 57 8 
the American clip, as reported by James Lynch: 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF WOOL. 


A tho following table 
last four years and 


Average a 22,895,909 | et 9, 98, 017, 452 


e Professor J. R. Dodge, 1879, in Senate Executive Document No. 15, third ses- 
sion Forty-fifth Congress. The hill Jands in the older States, and much of the 
region here described, can be for sheep, but not for cattle, because the 
water supply is limited and sh do with less water aoe 


d Senate Executive Document No. 25, third session, rly, Seow ist, 
vary, 1879. The United States consul at Buenos A ink — 
says wool ean be raised in the desert portions of Texas ae ew Mexi 
Arizona, whose arid soil and the general scarcity of water are a great — and 
to their development.“ And he says will fill an industrial gap 
in these ns, wh rwise we can scarcely hope to find a fillin for, and 
this would give us a new source of national wealth.” See on ol. ete., 


Bureau of Statistics, 1887, 39. 

John Consalus, of Troy. N Y., a prominent 5 says in the American 
Wool Reporter, 2 1,1887: Texns can an amount of wool 
pga ated r= all our States and Terri age proper protection 

will one,’ 
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‘The Southern States are now largely engaged in sheep husbandry.a 

‘The Tarif! Commission of 1852 in their report said tha? > tho first of the 
industry of wool production that arrests the attention of the economist is its 
general distribution. Not a State in the Union, and in some of these nota 
pers but has some portion of its wealth invested in wool uction,” And 


all orsoni of the country, Enough has been said to show that we have all 
the lands to produce all the ony wo need. We have the people ready for the 


very bushel should have 
in manufacturing goods which we now import, ſushio 
and ae and steel, and wood, and crockery-clay, and glass-sand, and other 


mat 
Some objections have been at to the protection of our wool industries, and 
to these I will give some attention. 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


The Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report of December 6, 1886, in dis- 
cussing the wool tariff of 1883, gays: The tax [tariff] prevents our manufacture 
and export of competing woolens that require the use or admixture of non- 
American wools, and so restricts the home demand, thus making the export of 
our domestic woolens impossible.“ In other words (1), we can not raise all the 
wool we need, but require 2 wools to mix with ours in the manufacture 
of domestic woolens, and G with free wool we could now ex pore woolen goods, 
Here are two errors. He not venture to say what kinds or how much 
foreign wool we need, ox to inform us what classes of wool need the admixt- 
ure. The legislation of Congresscommencing with the tariff act of March, 1867, 

es three classes of wool: clothing, combing, and carpet wools; clothin: 

wool for the manufacture of cloth, combing wool forthe manufacture of worst 
goods,c including delaines, etc., and carpet wool for the manufacture of car- 
pets. d The clothing wools were generally varieties of merino,the combing 
wools the long wools, and the carpet wool of coarse, inferior qualities largely 
imported from Russia. Since 1867 machinery has been so impro merino 
wool can be combed and manufactured into worsteds.c In 1867 carpet wools 
were used exclusively for the manufacture of carpets; now they are 2 2 2 
used—to the extent of, probably, 40,000,000 pounds annually—in making cloth - 
ing goods.f Thus the tarif acts of 1867 and of 1883, and their classifications, are 
no longer applicable to existing conditions. But the fact remains that we need 
wool for the manufacture of cloth for worsted goods and for carpets. I believe 
it bas never been su; ted that we can not raise all the wool we need for the 
manufacture of woolen cloth. It is equally certain that we can raise all the 
combing wools we need. The only pretense of any actual necessity for theim- 
portation of foreign wool is that some of the Australian wool when manufact- 
ured into delaines will 22 a luster which can not be obtained from woo! ex- 
elusively American. It is said that this luster is “now required by the dictates 
of fashion.” But it is also said that “it is only fashion and not usefulness 
that requires” this luster, and further that it would require a few years of 
breeding (in America) to get the same effect as some of the Australian wools.” g 
With every variety of soil, climate, and environment, we can in a brief space 
of time raise wool to produce any luster which can be obtained from fure 
wool. But if this were not so,ina contest between American interests and the 
dictates of fashion without any utility or necessity, the folly of fashion must be 
made to yield. If any Sore be who will shine in foreign luster, let them pay 
22 — mae for ir whistle,” and soon the genera! fashion will outshine 

e foreign folly. 

But can we raise all the carpet wools we need? I answer, yes; all we need; 
soon, very soon. In this I am fortified by abundant evidence. The Bureau of 
Statistics, in a recent elaborate, able, and instructive report on wool, ete., quotes 
from “Mr. James Lynch, of New York, a recognized authority upon woo! statis- 
tics,” this declaration: It may be said that the coarse wools from any section 
may be used for carpets.” The same report quotes with approval the state- 


a The statistics of 1857 show sheep now in the States as follows: Texas, 4,761,- 

831; West Virginia, 593,606; North Carolina, 450,063; Missouri, 1,182,272; Vir- 
449,233; Californin, 6,069,698. 

b See Senate Ex. Doc. No. 25, third session, Forty-fitth Congress, January, 1879, 
page II, which explains how the industry is conducted. 

e Worsted manufactures include “all-wool and cotton-warp delaines, challis, 
bareges, imitation all-wool and part-wool reps and worsted yarns for 
and end Cites . Bureaun Statis, 

dad Wiiliam H. B. Thornton, of Chicago, in the United States Economist and 
Dry Goods Reporter of August 13, 1887, refers to ‘* wools of a strictly carpet nat- 
ure, such as Donskoi, native Smyrna, Cordova, Valparaiso, native South Amer- 
ican, and wools of the like nature coming from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
or elsewhere. 

See report Bureau of Statistics on wool. eto., 1887, pages 25 to 41. 

JMr. Bond, in an article published in the recent report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, on wool for 1887, page 64, says the imports of carpet wool for 1887 
“amounted to 81,504,477 pounds, the extreme amount of which I estimate could 
be used for clothing purposes would be about 8,800,000.” 

Theodore Justice, of Philadelphia, in a letter May 5, 1886, says: Out of the 
millions of pounds of carpet wool imported, it ison good authority admitted 
that 60 per cent, of them are nsed for clothing purposes, thereby taking the 
place of that much of the better-bred American wools.”’ . 

Edward A. Gieene, of Philadelphia, in a published letter of May 2, 1887, says: 

“The greatest wrong to our wool-growers, however, is the importation of 
carpet wools, of which 88, 000, % pounds were imported last year. Not over 
pong pounds of these wools were used for carpets, the balance being used 

jothing pu: y 

And this Se fally shown in a Congressional document report, House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, Hearings on Wool Tariff, „January. 

g Edward A. Greene, of Philadelphia, letter to William Lawrence, May 2, 1887. 


ment of the profound and eminent statistician J. R. Dod 

wool product of the United States 

Mexican origin 

certain of the ‘Territories of * re 
ween the Mississip and the Pacific Slo 

the Burean of Statisti Tal 


Now, if in the fiscal year 1883 we produced 22,000,000 pounds of carpet wool, 


why can we notin the near future produce three, or five, or even ten times 
as much? There are undoubtedly localities in the mountain regions of some 
of the Territories where merinos and long-wool sheep may not thrive, but 
where the hardier varieties of the native Mexican sheep, or those partly so, may 
still be produced sufficiently to give us wool as coarse and inferior in other re- 
spects as the meanest Donskoi, Such sheep may be made in due time to utilize 

a region available for nothing else. A well informed authority says: Even 

for carpet purpose one of the largest iag ehe tl Sol enai ty claims our 

wool to be the [for 5 and worth more intri: 1. t demand 
for cheap e in price (not in wear) vents him using it." He then pro- 
ceeds to say that, even for the purpose of making the cheap and inferior 

for such demand as there is for them, “five million pounds of this [inferior 

foreign ers ry Bde {no more) may be a necessity; all the balance should be and 

can be raised here.“ ° 
But, if it be true, as has been claimed,c that the production of the cheapest 

classes of interior carpet wools would be un table for the farmer,” because 

“the American farmer can produce wool with the same amount of cost and at- 

tention, yielding twice as many pounds of wool for each sheep,” and real 

larger returns, then I would say let the lowest grade of inferior wool be im- 

ported for the sole purpose of making the cheaper carpets, and if necessary 

let it come with a nominal duty, if by any 1 n its use can be so limited 
that it shall not be employed in debasing other goods with which to defraud 

American citizens, But it is not true. 

We can produce all the re wools we need, With a hundred million sheep 
which we should have, the belly, neck, and breech wool—all carpet stock— 
would supply all wool required for carpets. In view of all this it is safe to as- 
sert that we can soon produce all the clothing and combing wools we need; 
that no admixture of N wools is uired to give success to wool-growing 
or wool manufacturing; that in all pr ility we can in a few years supply 
all the carpet wools we need; but in any event the importation of but a compara- 
tively small amount will be required. It is by no means true that free foreign 
wool would enable our manufacturers to export woolen goods, The cheaper’ 
labor in other countries gives them such an advantage that we can not com 
with them in the markets of the world, except under commercial treaties w 
ean as well secure foreign markets for protected wool and woolen as for 
free wool. Wool is but a small part of the cost of manufactu and 
any temporary increase in price by a tariff can not materially affect it. 
ably 80 per cent. of the cost including the uction of wool consists in the 
wages of labor, and it is this that affects prices.d It will tere some years to 
enable our manufacturers to aps fa ourown wants. When period arrives 
we can consider the question of exporting. 

3. American manufacturers can, under proper fostering influences and after 
a brief s of 8 gine substantially all the woolen and worsted goods 
we require. The skill which fabricates our present product is eapable of all 
necessary ex and in the not far distant future, with commercial treaties 
with other American Republics, Brazil, Japan, and some other nations,and with 
the much needed increase of the American mercantile marine, our man 
urers can become exporters of their fabrics, and take that high position in the 
commerce of the world for which American resources, en s! and in- 
dustry so eminently qualify them, If we are true to ourselves the will 
soon dawn when we will no longer be dependents on foreign supplies. 

Thus the question is answered, what may the American wool interest be- 
come? 

I WHAT ARE THE FOSTERING INFLUENCES REQUISITE TO ENABLE AMERICAN 
WOOL GROWERS AND MANUFACTURERS TO SUPPLY ALL THE WOOL AND WOOLEN 
AND WORSTED GOODS WE NEED, AND IN DUR TIME TO ENABLE OUR PEOPLE TO 
BECOME EXPORTERS OF THESE? 


Tanswer unhesitatingly that chief among them is protective legislation which 
will exclude the foreign product so far and so fast as we can supply what we 
need. Our true policy is that Americans shall patronize and give employment 
to American rather than to foreign producers, and 5 employment 
for idle 3 ge American wages for American oen he our re- 
sources, snd them our own abundance, and no longer be tforthe 
clothes we wear on foreign capital, labor, and skill. I will not the gen- 
eral icy of u protective tariff, That is not involved in the question whether 
we should give to American farmers the Revie, supplying all the wool we 
need, Our lands are here and can not removed; t x Barade Bape 
available in every possible form, or so far as they are not they are idle and un- 
productive. Our capital is already invested and our labor is here awaiting em- 
ployment, The question is not whether we shall build up new industries gen- 
— 8 or create new plans; it is now whether we shall utilize the plant we have 
in land, and,in order to do this, increase our plants of woolen and worsted 
manufactures. 

And now I address myself to the question, why should we demand pro- 
tective legislation? ‘This is an inquiry to which there are several answers, 

1. We can not supply American wants with American wool or woolen or 
worsted goods without protection. We will be driven from these industries by 
foreign competition. This may be proved by the opinions of those who have 
studied the subject and by the Jogie of facts. r 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics at Washington, in his recent report on 


! aE BEET r.. —. — — 
a See Report No. 42 of Joseph Nimmo, jr., Chief Bureau of Statistics, Septem- 
ber 10, 1884, page 544. 
ò Edward A. Greene, Philadelphia, April 30, 1887, letter to Columbus Delano, 
resident National Wool-Growers’ Association. At the hearing before the 
ouse Committee on Ways and Means, January, 1890, it was fully proved that 
with sufficient protection all needed carpet goods can be produced in this coun- 
try. See Con onal 171 88 page 200. 
c Volume II, report Tariff Commission, 1882, page 2335. 
. Land XX of the Tenth Census as to manufacture, cost of la- 
r e 


wool-growing will not be remunerative, and so as an industry will perish, 
And in the same report he tells us that even under the present wool-tariff of 
1883 “it can safely be that * è there may be little or no gain in 
numbers [of sheep], if not an actual loss in the near future. Another thor- 
oughly well informed expert says: In this country, where wages are high 
and the of life and social conditions so widely different from the 
Old World, it is evident that competition without protection is impossible. 
Italy has her sheep attended by shepherds at 2 cents p-r day, their only food 
black bread soaked in oil; India, Turkey, Persia, Russia, w and modes of 
living on about the same scale; South America, Cape of G Hope, and Aus- 
tralia, but one step higher. As the natives in most of these countries attend 
the flocks, they require but little clothing, and they get but a mere pittance, 
barely sufficient to sustain life,” b 

The logic of facts proves that without adequate protection we can not render 
wool-growing remunerative here. In Australia, South America, and other 
countries, uo provision is necessary for food and shelter in the winter season 
other than that provided by the bounty of nature.“ e They furnish an extent 
of territory practically unlimited with lands almost without cost; they have 


immense of sheep, they can increase their number almost without limit, 
and su; the world with an abundance of every class and grade of wool. d 
They can ish wool apao so low that they can defy competition and anni- 
hilate every flock in the United States, unless we shall be saved by protection. 


The report of the Tariff Commission shows that in 18 Buenos Ayres unwashed 
clothing—equal to Ohio and Pennsylvania X wool—was quo 13.5 cents per 
pound, with cost of transportation to Boston 3.152cents per pound.e The Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics shows that under the tarift act of 1864 Buenos Ayres 
wools “could be bought at the Rio de la Plata under 12 cents per pound, and 
come in under the 3-cent duty. 

The reduction of our wool 8 by the act of 1883 has increased the Amer- 
jean demand for foreign wool, and, but for this, South American clothing wool 
could be produced for 10 cents per pound and laid down in Boston for less than 
15 cents; woolscan not profi iy be A TAg ovia in our older States unwashed 
for less than about 30 cents per poun he history of our own wool tariff and 
wool production shows that without adequate protection annihilation awaits 
our wool industry. Prior to the act of March 2, 1867, Congress had failed, ex- 
cept for a brief period under the act of 1828, to provide adequate protection to 
the wool industry.g When the tariff bill of 1828 was under consideration in 


a 2 page 46, This was under President Clevelaud's free-wool Adminis- 
tration. 
b John Consalus, Troy, N. V., in the American Wool Reporter, September 1, 


cMr. O. M. Spencer, our consul-general at Melbourne, in a report made to 
— State Department, gives the number of sheep in the Australian provinces, 
and says: 

The above figures sufficiently indicate the enormous ral weaith of Aus- 
tralia, while its capabilities for the multiplication of live-stock is practically 
without limit, Such is the mildness of the climate and the adaptation of the 


e-untry for ng purposes that no provision is necessary for food and shelter 
during the ter season other than that provided by the bounty of nature. It 
is believed that Queensland alone ‘could easily run from thirty to forty million 


head of cattle without cultivating an acre of ground for fodder or spending a six- 
nce in the improvement of the natural pasturage.” A Glance at Australia in 


830. 
d The recent Sopas on Wool, eto., by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 


gives something of the history and extent of the wool product in India, African 
colonies, Au the 3 Republic, Russia, eto. It says: 

“The countries yield the largest surplus of wool for export are Russia, 
the Argentine ablic, South Africa,and Australia. Their capacity for sup- 
plying the man res of the world seems to be ample. They have improved 
their sheep by crossing with the merinos, and their wools, especially those of 


Australia and the Plate country, are among the finest in the world. 

“ These two last-named countries are much alike in their peculiar fitness for 
sheep-raising, and, as yet, are not taxed to anything like their capacity. Aus- 
tralia alone is as large in area asthe United States. 

“In Australia the ns devoted to sheep-raising are in the hands of compar- 
atively a few, who have ual leases of immense tracts of Government 
lands at low rates. Some of these tracts contain as much as 100,000acres, so that 
the country bids fair to continue to be a sheep-raising section.” — Page 46. 

On pares 225 to 237 are tables giving the number of sheep and the product of 
wool in every country of the world. 

e Report Tariff Commission of 1882, volume II, page 2432. 

ypas on Wool, etc., 1887, page 60. In the same report, pages 228 to 231, 
are tables showing the prices of American wools from 1882 to 1886, and of for- 
eign wools from 1867 to A 

report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the United States for 1$86~'87, page 883, shows the puiss of domestic 
wool 1877 to 1887, inclusive, and on page 878 the price of imported wools 
from 1878 to 1857, inclusive. The averegs price of imported clothing wool at our 
custom-houses was 16.2 cents per pound. 

Ata 8 Ohio wool-growers, held January 12, 1886, an address to the 
Seoretary of Treasury was prepared 5 Delano, George L. Con- 
verso, J. D. TAYLOR, David Harpster, and W. W. Cowden, which quotes Joseph 
Walworth, the veteran wool-buyer of the Pacific Mills, as saying: 

“A good deal of attention was given last year to the low 75 ce of wheat in 

and, about 8l a bushel, and that was the lowest price in London for ahun- 
a years. But the price of wool was equally low, I bought combing wool in 
England the past season one-quarter to one-half penny ee than I ever 
tit before. The price fell pretty low in 1878, but not so low as it did in 
188. Itis Bp te a penny to a penny- nny now above the lowest price. 
But some of the shrewdest men of England think the future is to bring us very 
theap wool. A manufacturer who began bis career on wages of £1 a week and 
is now worth over £3,000,000, told me that he expected to see wool eventually 
as cheap as cotton. In fact, you can buy Montevideo wool at 7d. in England to- 
day. Then, New Zealand is raising 60,000,000 pounds of splendid wool, and has 
introduced English mutton sheep and English grasses, and the improvementof 
steam communication has practically annexed that country to the mainiand of 
England. The shipment of frozen mutton from New Zealand to London en- 
ables the sheep-owners to poten wool ata lower cost by furnishing them a 
market for the flesh as well as the fleece. Even at the low prices of last year 
sheep-farming has paid 90 per cent. in Australia and New Zealand, and as the 
market for mutton widens and competition increases there is no knowing how 
low the world may secure its wool in the future.” 

g rates under all acts of Congress are given in the Special Report of 

1887 on Wool, etc., by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, pages 118-120, 


the Senate the illustrious and far-see statesman, Thomas H. Benton, pro- 
posed to insert a clause laying a pro ve duty of 10 per cent. per annum on 
wool until it should amount to 50 per cent. ad valorem, and 5 per cent. afterward, 
until it should amount to 70 per cent.; a higher average rate of duty than bas 
ever B ted been enacted by Congress, and that, too, at a time when the nse 
and delay of ocean on were so great asin themselves to give er- 
ican woo: wers advantages and protection which no longer exist.a His 
wisdom did not prevail. The result was that the wool industry languished fora 
long period. An accurate statistician has said: ‘In 1810, when the first census 
of products of industry was taken, the quantity of wool producedin the United 
States was returned at from thirteen to fourteen million pounds, In 1812, Mr. 
Tench Coxe, of 8 trustworthy authority—compnuted it from 
twenty to twenty-two million pounds. During the last four (7) census years the 
number of sheep and production of wool were as follows: 


Year. 


60, 913 
5100, 102, 387 


It will be seen that the increase in the number of sheep in the decade from 


1850 to 1860 was only 748,055, equivalent to 3} per cent. Theu came the first and 
only dst. sufficient, and, for the time it was in force, effectual tariff act of 
March 2,1867. This act classifies wools into clothing,combing, and carpet wools. 
It imposed duties as follows: 

“On clothing wools, unwashed, value 32 cents per pound or less, 10 cents per 
pound and 11 per cent. ad valorem. Value exceeding 32 cents per pound, 12 
cents per pound and 10 per cent. ad valorem. ‘Washed, double duty. 

“On combing wools, value 32 cents or less per pound, 10 cents per pound and 
II per cent. ad valorem; value exceeding 32cents per pound, 12 cents per pound 
and 10 per cent.ad valorem. 

On carpet wools, value 12 cents per pound or less,3 cents per pound; value 
over 12 cents per pound, 6 cents per pound. 

* On all classes scoured, treble duty.“ 

Under the operation of this law the wool industry prospered. The increase 
in the number of sheep from 1860 to 1870 —— to 6,006,316, or 27 per cent.; 
from 1870 to 1880 the increase in number was 12,237,949, or about 44 per cent. ; e 
and in 1884 our sheep numbered 69,360,243. Our wool product increased faster 
than our sheep; that is, the average weight of fleece rose from 2} and 31 
pounds to 5 and 81 pounds [of washed wool], ascording to location,”d Thus 
the woolindustry, for the first time in our history, grew rapidly, was prosperous 
and remunerative under the act of March 2, 1867, and up to act of March 3. 1883.6 


a The act of May 19, 1 levied a specific duty of 4 cents per pound and 45 
per cent. ad valorem, and after June 30, 1829. 4 cents per pound pa and 50 cent, 
ad valorem, This act was voted for 3 Van Buren, Richard M. John- 
son; Scare Buchanan, Silas Wright, Louis McLane, and Samuel Houston,all 
emoora! 
b Edward Young, Ph. D., formerly Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, in the 
ee e spo a Wea, eee ee He 
or an appear in the on Wool, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. i4 
c The report of the Bureau of Statistics, made in 1887, on wool, ete., page 163, 
states the number of sheep on farms in 1880 at 35,192,074, but, on page 71, the 
total number at 40,765,900. A former chief of the bureau stated the number of 
sheep in 1880 at 42,192,074, of which on farms 35,192,074 and on ranches 7,000,000, 
g he number of sheep and product of wool for the years specified were as 
follows : 


Years. | Sheep. Product. 
1850 : 2795 a20 Fyn bia 080 
— 15 — i 52,516, 
1860... 22. 471,275 | 60, 264, 913 
1870 28: 477,951 | 100, 102; 387 
1875 33, 783, 600 |... 
1876 35, 935, 300 
1877 „| 35,804, 200 
1878 B. 740, 500 
1879 38, 123, 800 
1880 40, 765, 900 
1881 43, 569, 899 
1882 45,016, 224 
49; 237, 291 
50, 626, 626 
50,360, 343 


o. 4, 1886--’87, 
York prices for 1882, 


Year. Fine, Medium.] Coarse. 
Cents. | Cents. Cents. 
42 43 BL 
40} 42 31 
40 39 32 


The New York and Philadelphia prices for different classes of wool from 1824 
to 1887 are shown in the Special Report of 1887 on Wool, ete., by the Bureau of 
Statistics, Table No. 12, pages 110-118, and Table No. 69, page 228. 

Immediately after the act of 1867 the paper-money prices of wool declined, be- 
cause of the increasing value of such money, because all previous war prices 
declined, because large quantities of army clothing accumulated during the 
war were thrown upon the market at 5 low prices,” and for other 
reasons shown in the Wool Report of 1887, pages 61, 62. 
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TTT ai va 
1 ng woo ue 80 cents per pound or cents per pound; ue 
over 90 cents, 12 cents 1 wasnt wool, double duty. 

“Combing wool, ue 30 cents per pound or less,10 cents per pound; value 
over 30 cents per pound, 12 cents per pound, 

“ Carpet wools, value 12 cents per pound or less, 2} cents per pound; value 
over 12 cents per pound, 5 cents per pound, 

All classes scoured, treble duty.“ 

Tn addition to this reduction, the repeal of sections 2907 and 2908 of the Re- 
Marey arayan remitting charges, commissions, etc., made a further material 
reduction. a 

But the reduction of duties on wool is not the only ruinous feature of the act 


of 1883, 

“When (hat act was passed, the class of goods known as worsted was made 
of long-staple combing wool. The temptation to import goods under the low 
duty of the worsted clause has led to such improvements in machinery that 
any kind of wool can now be combed; so that many of the finest goods, made 
of short-staple clothing wool, after the same has been combed, aro called 
worsteds, and we see fine worsted yarn supplied to this country ata lower duty 
than would be charged on the raw material of which these goods are made. 
‘There is surely no protection to the wool-grower in such u asthis, Ifthe 

resent 3 and unsatisfactory schedules on worsteds remain, there is 

ite hope of higher prices for wool. The repeal of the worsted clause would 
then leave all worsteds to be cl. 
sufficiently 
wool, 
creased, and, what 


under the woolen schedule, which is 
rotective and would increase the scoured value of American 


we use, it is folly to talk about seeking the 
from the flooding of this 


Ithas been suggested that the older wool-growing States have been suffering 
by competition in Texas and the Territories, and especially by ranch cope 
tition; that the industry is moving westward, and that this is the cause of the 
decline of the wool industry in the older States, But here again the logic of 
facts and of reason is against this theory. Since 1881 there has been a decrease 
inthe number of sheep in almost every State and Territory of the United States, 
‘Take the seven groups into which the Bureau of Statistics has divided our vast 
domain and given the number of sheep for 1854 to 1887, inclusive, in each, and 
there is a decrease shown as follows f 


Recapitulation by groups. 


New England States. 


1, 249, 323 1, 237, 035 

Middle States. 3, 083, 594 2, 968, 032 
Southern States 11, 534, 652 9, 241, 449 
Western States. 15,131,912 | 14,332,538 
Pacific Coast. |, 745, 9, 892, 652 
Territories. 7,877. 787 7,087, 558 
Total United States 43,322,331 | 44,759,314 


ee page Sil, Nimmo’s Report of September 10, 1881, before referred to in 


note, 

Justice, Bateman & Oo., Philadelphia Wool-Dealers’ Circular, November 1, 
1887, Wool Report, 1887, Bureau of Statistics, 42. 

e All this is shown by the report on wool, ete., 1887, by the Bureau of Statis- 


ties. 
As lo prices in Philadelphia: 


Classes of wool. 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia: Cts. * Cts, per —5 


eece was! . 5 
41 311 
44 37% 
37} 37 
9 30 
29 20} 
— 29 23 
‘Texas, coarse northern and eastern. e 20 16} 
Texas, improved western and southern.. ——1 227 18} 
Texas, core . ä Dae 171 14} 


“See report, pages 110-116. 
THE NUMBER OF SHEEY AND WOOL PRODUCT. 


No. of sneer. Wool product, 


Pounds, 
18814 50, 626, 626 308, 000, 000 
1887.. 265, 000, 000 


44, 759, 314 


F Report, pages 43-71. y 
d Wool report, 1887, Bureau of Statistics, page 43. 
e Wool report, 1887, poze 
Wool report, 1887, Bureau of Statistics, page 165, 


by the eminent and accurate statistician of the De- 

re,a showing the number of sheep in each State and Ter- 

1860, 1870, 1884, and 1887, and it fully verifies the facts I 

„there is no com tition between the older States 

and Territories and Texas, because the whole product of all is about one-half 
the wool we consume, 


It may be that Texasand the Territories can produce certain kinds of sheep 
and certain kinds of wool cheaper than the older States. Our wants uira 
precisely this variety. VermontjOhio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Michigan, 
and other Central tes produce fox certain purposes the best wool in the 
world. Ithasnoequalanywh: and in the Territories it has no pretended com- 
petitor."6 And the president of the National Wool-Growers’ Association said 
to the HouseCommittee of Ways aud Means, at Washington, in 1584, that sheep 
from the older 17 85 when transferred to the Territories, yield a tender fiber, 
and although they [the sheep] are treated with the best care which intelligent 
husbandry can efford, yet it is impossible to bring their wool to such a standard 
that it will favorably compare with the fine wools of Ohio” and other States, 
And he said he was prepared with samples 3 his statement. e 

For many pu wools from Texas and the Territories meet a demand 
which is not supplied by wool from the older States, and the wools from the 
older States fill a gap which Texas and the Territories can not — as 60 And 
then, again, an “admixture” of both is for many purposes essential. Thus 
the production of wools of each portion of the country creates a demand for 
and enables manufacturers to utilize all. So Texas and the Territories can 
raise cheaper sheep, as they do cattle, to be shipped to tho older States, grazed, 
fattened, and put into market, supplying wool and mutton, with a perfect har- 
mony of interests, mutually beneficial to each and to the whole country. 

Under the tariff act of 1883 the “American wool interest” is doomed to decay. 
Itis rapidly Pe few sis in the number of our sheep, the product of our wool, and 
in the manufacture of worsted goods. It is not possible now to give the ex- 
tent in the decline in manufactured products, but they are readily accessible. 
And to add to the depressing influences at work we are threatened with the 
ulter destruction of the wool ustry by the total repeal of the wool tariff. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report of December 6, 1896, says: 
“T respectfully recommend to Congress * * * the immediate passage of 
an act simply and solely placing raw wool on the free-list." And he adds that 
this should be followed by * * * a compensating adjustment [reduction] 
of the duties on manufactured woolens,™ This would complete the ruin alike 
of the wool-growing and wool-manufacturing industries. 

I now proceed to show that: $ 

IV. Justice to the American agriculturist and sound policy require such leg- 
islation as will give to them the exc'usive privilege of supplying every product 
of the soil which the fostering aid of law will enable them to produce in sumi- 
cient abundance to supply the American demand. 

And the same principle should be applied to manufactures. 

Our! ion ſor many oa has Se cog this policy, The act of March 
3, 1883, imposes duties as follows: “An 3, live, 20 per cent. ad valorem; 
beef and pork, 1 cent per pound; and bacon, 2 cents per pound; cheese, 
4 cents per pound; butter, 4 cents per pound; lard, 2 cents per pound; wheat, 
20 cents bushel; oats, 10 rare ot? bushel; rice, cleaned, 2} cents per pound; 
rice, uncleaned, 1} cents per pound; hay, $2 ton; hops, § cents per pound.“ 

So a duty is imposed on sugar, wool, etc. If wool must come free, why shall 
not rice and su: come free? not admit wheat and hops and oats from 
Canada free? If we must buy our wool from foreign producers, why not admit 
allagricultural products of the pauper labor of other countries? Let us sup- 


posea case: 

A farmer has 640 acres of land. Of this, 40 acres can be utilized in grazing 
sheep, but for no other purpose, A small part can be used in producing rice. 
and nothing else; another small part, ougar, and nothing else. On one part of 
it is water-power, which can be utilized for propeliing a woolen factory. The 
residue is adapted tothe production of cotton, wheat, and corn, and hay and 
oats, and under one of its hills is coal to furnish heat for dwellings and run 
steam machinery. He has lands adapted for 1 and sons and neigh- 
bors ready to make all these sources of wealth available. If be and other of 
his neighbors in like condition and in sufficient numbers utilize all these benefi- 
cent gifts of the Almighty, they recogn is wisdom in bestowing them 
and they e independent of all the world. They can supply all their 
wants in all that the earth can yield and in all that human skill can make. 
Their market is at their doors. The cost of carrying farm and garden and 
orchard to men in factories making cloth and clothing is so little that they 
realize the full results of their labor. Whatever may be the e of 


I have a table pre 
partment ot 3 
ritory for the years 1850, 
have stated. Then, 


go to raising wheat and corn and osts. The men engaged in g wool, and 
n making cloth, and in building houses are all out of emplo: nt; they go to 
raising wheat and corn and oats. The men engaged in lening and ra! 


ey have abundance 
a decline in the 


so much from low prices of farm products as now. The cause of this is plain. 
The crops of 1889 were as follows: Wheat, 490,500,000 bushels; corn, 2,112,892,000 
bushels; oats, 751,515,000 bushels, besides rye, barley, buckwheat, hay, ete. 


there is no market, except in Europe, where it is met with wheat the 
Indies and Russia, rai with labor costing only from 6 to 20 cents day; aud 
hence the European price is low. There are substantially no fore: markets 


for corn or oats, 


a Professor J. R. Dodge. e 
bColumbus Delano, president of the National Wool-Growers’ Convention, 
before the Committee on Ways and Means of the national House of Represent- 


atives, February 20, 1884. 
& Co., Philadelphia wool- 


eHe produced a letter from Justice, Bateman 
dealers, to him, dated February 7, 1834, showing the same 


~ . 
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this wool, we would have 100,000,000 sheep. 


183 our flocks have been reduced to 079, producing about 240,000,000 
pounds, and we import in the form of wool and in woolen goods the 

of g- pounds. When we import this wool we patronize foi 

practi y import the corn, oats, and hay that fed the 60,000,000 fore sheep 
whose wool we import and use and the wheat and meat that fed the men who 
cared for the flocks and fenced the land to them, - 

It Congress will give us a sufficient wool tariff we will soon cease to import 
wool; we wil! add 60,000,000 to the number of our sheep, and these will es 
demand and give us fair prices for all the surplus corn, oats, and hay we now 
u and make a demand for still more. This would enable us to take 10,- 

000 [acres] of the 38,000,000 we are annually devoting to wheat and keep it 
devoting it to pon husbandry, and with this change we could raise 
less wh cease to export wheat, and our prices would then be on an Ameri- 
can basis, fair as compared with prices of al) other articles and no longer the 
prices of Europe. In fact, in a few years there will be no foreign market for 
American wheat. A sufficient wool tariff will restore p: rity to our farm- 
ers, and thus every farmer is interested in a sufficient wool tariff, whether he 
owns sh or not."a 


them to buy the foreign wool, or woolen 


or rice, Their ee are in 
phen thera water-power and sheep and rice lands are in waste, their resources 
are 


oyment to nters, masons, butchers, grocers, and 
piore — a9 of ‘wheat was about 450, "00 
1887, of which we i b 


els in the fiscal year 
tom-house of the value of $90,716,481. The 


estimated at the New York cus- 
ce of this, as of the residue of the 
d. And the price there is fixed 
from the British Indies, where 
day. Thus the A tean price is fixed b; foreign bindra labo Se. 
eonts a day, us the American price y fo pauper- r prices, 
with En 33 

so y 


ows; , $1.05 per t; 1881, $1.28; 1882, 94 cents; 1883, 95 cents; 1884 
75 cents; 1886, 73} cents; and in 1887, 721 cents, and each succeeding year will 
witness downward te A 

We send our wheat abroad to feed pore pie they produce woo] and woolen 
and iron and steel goods to shi to us in exchange. e American 
must pay the heavy cost of shi his bulky wheat to Europe; out of 

three bushels he ships consumed in shipping two more to 


en, is the result: year we exported wheat of the 
We imported wool, eustom-house value, $16,424,479; man- 
718; manufactures of cotton, $29,910,353; total of these, 


Y 
ere is an overproduction of wheat which we ship to Europe in exchange for 
articles produced th but which we can as well uce here, If five years 
ago a protective tariff given American man’ urers the exclusive priv- 
ilege of making the whole ninety millions and more of these articles, and had 
also secured to American woo! wers the 13 1 of producing all the wool 
1,000,000 of sheep, 60,000,000 more than we now 
the 8,000,000 acres of land on which we raised a 
uction in Wheat; and for pasture in addition 40,- 


; the 

ices, —— 
employmen 

idle und in — > produ. 
, printers, 


ing 

ent to others, ters, masons, clothiers, butchers, bakers, 
24 last. but not least, —— and ministers of the gospel, 

This arrangement, which places woo! wors and manufacturers of wool 

and cotton on one side of the ocean and the producers of wheat on the other, is 
unwise and burdensome. The cost of shipping the Ss from each side to 
the other is so much labor lost to the world. ace them side by side, and this 
labor and the commissions and profits and robberies of middlemen, and losses 
in tion, will all be saved. Then each producer will receive as nearly 
as le tho full valne of his labor and products, 

true rolicy is to give to American wool-growers the privilege of suppl y- 
ing all the wool we need. And why shall this not beso? The pretext for free 
wool is to “confer on the w: rner of the United States the boon of untaxed 
clothing."b The way to confer this boon is to cease to import wool or cloth- 
ing; uce here all we need, and then neither wool nor clothing will pay any 


tax. 
The whole history of our industries proves that the ultimate effect of protec- 
tion isto secure cheaper products. Even asto wool, the Tariff Commission of 
1883, ey to the wool tariff of 1967, in their report say:c “The wisdom 
which guided its promoters has found substantial vindication in the growth of 
shoep husbandry during the past fifieen $ © + Asa result of augu- 
mented production the price of wools has been reduced to the consumer, while 
at the samo time the pna by improving his stock has been enabled to 
realize as much money from individual animals as he secured in former years. d 


a This subject can be found more fully discussed in a speech of William 
Lawrence, of Ohio, before the Commercial Ciub, of Providence, R. I., February 


Report 8 of Treasury, December 6, 1886, page 57. 


© Report, 
d This is tally shown by prices of woo) as given in the 


1887, of the Bu- 
reauofStatistics on wool, etc. Table XII, pages 110-118,and 


le LXIX, page 228. 


ve cheaper wool and cheaper — — means of etary Sack — be dimin- 

hed for Ts and all consumers. “boon” secured to them would be 
for a brief space of time lower prices, soon to be followed by higher prices, and 
through 5 reduced means of payment, and as to many too many 
no means 

It has been said that there has been s general decline in the price of wheat 
and other products, as well as in wool. Yes, wheat has deciined because of 
overproduction and e ris which fix the price on a foreign rather than an 
American basis. Wool declined in price without sufficient aen pin be- 
cause of foreign competition, There has been a decline in manufactured goods 
by reason of improvements in machinery and in skill, thus securing large prod- 
uct, less price, but greater profits and better wages. 

But there has been no universal decline in prices. The wages of labor have 
justly increased, the prices of lands have increased; the price of wool has de- 
clined until its production is unremunerative, and this is the test which proves 


and cheaper food for all our ple. 
e American farmer can uy supply the American market with every prod- 
uct of our soil and climate, ool is one of them, If we surrender the privi- 


lege of supplying this in full measure we concede a principle which will de- 
mand the surrender of the privilege of supplying other of our products. 

Let us unite in the demand that the laws shall be so made that Americans 
shall have the American market for all that Americans can supply. 


Chickamanga Battle-Field National Park. 


The mystic chords of wer geet i stretching from every battle-field and patriot 
grave to every living heart hearthstone all over this broad will yet 
swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as surely they will be, by 
the better angels of our nature.—Abraham Lincoln. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 28, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6454) to establish a 
national military park at the battle-field of Chickamauga, the question being on 
the passage of the bill— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. Speaker: On the 19th and 20th days of September, 1863, 
there was fought upon the hills and in the valleys and along the 
river in Walker County, Georgia, 10 miles south of the city of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., one of the greatest battles of modern times. 

It is not my purpose in supporting this bill and explaining its pro- 
visions to enter at any considerable length into the history of the 
strategy which resulted in the shock of arms on the memorable oc- 
casion the bill commemorates. It was a battle between brothers, A 
contest between men of the same blood and nationality, men who 
had 77 reared under the same flag and protected by the same Con- 
stitution. 

It is not my purpose on this occasion to discuss the causes which 
led to the great war in the first instauce; it is enough for me to say 
that upon one hand the colamn which faced the south, at Chicka- 
mauga, and placed itself, like a giant, across the 58 that led to the 
north, was made up of soldiers of the Union, and at the head of their 
column was carried the old flag of the Union. From across the river 
of blood, in EE P SE columns, came the men of the South- 
land. At the h of their columns gleamed a new flag, the flag of 
a misguided constituency, intent upon the destruction of the old 
Union, the old Constitution, and the establishment of a new govern- 
ment, under new forms of law. The inspiration of the one was born 
of their misguided and unfortunate judgment that war was the le- 
gitimate and necessary remedy for imaginary evils, and that inspira- 
tion had become, to them, gg Sah and love of country; for, how- 
ever misguided men ma: , that which is rebellion in the first in- 
stance and rebellion in the last instance to the majority of the people 
of the country is loyalty and patriotism to the men who thus took 
up arms, 

1805 on this occasion—with the remembrance of those days yet 
fresh upon me, and the strong love I had then and have now for an 
undivided country as the pole star of my political conviction—I 
will not discuss this question in a manner to reo the wounds of 
those days and those years, which are healing all too slowly in the 
unfavorable atmosphere of political agitation. Fondly as 1 love the 
old Union, strongly as I condemn rebellion under any form that is 
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the soldier of either army of the dread conflict that shook the hills 
and paled the 3 on those memorable days. We would leave 
Kelley’s farm, and the Widow Glenn’s farm, and McFarland’s lap, 
out of which marched a large portion of the discouraged and de- 
pressed Union Army, and the tan-yard, and the peach-orchard, the 
territory around Lee and Gordon’s mill, the famous crossing at Glass’s 
mill, the Dry Valley road, and we would leave without a tree taken 
away or a shrab distarbed the famous Snodgrass Hill, where against 
the shock of Longstreet a handfal of Union troops stood against such 
terrible odds so many hours on that bloody afternoon of September 20. 
We would preserve the peach-orchard where volleyed the thander of 
Smith’s Battery, and the sloping hill-side that ran with the blood of 
Harker’s men, and we would not destroy one tree of the wooded slo 
up which went the magnificent column of James B. Steedman at the 
late hour of that afternoon when, with flying banners and sounding 
music, there passed to their death or fell with wounded bodies more 
than seventeen hundred in forty minutes. We would leave the points 
of the battle-field where the famous brigade of Van Derveer stood 
like a rock against the surging tide of the host of the South, and we 
would leave in an notouched condition the field of glory from which 
Reynolds and Turchin ent their way out of the environments of Con- 
federate steel and marched to security at Chattanooga. And we want 
to preserve the road running to Rossville, that famous, grand, his- 
toric locality running away up to the Union left, where Shermanand 
his magnificent army formed and drove the Confederate to the 
ziga of the rebel position on the great day of Missionary Ridge. 

We would leave all this intact and we would put monuments to 
mark the place where the troops of Thomas and the other troops to 
which were given the orders to capture the rifle-pits which cost them 
so much blood charged up to the crest of Missionary Ridge and drove 
Bragg and his gallant troops away off to the south. We would pre- 
serve that historical spot where Bragg for days and weeks estab- 
lished his headquarters on Missionary Ridge and looked with long- 
ing eyes down upon the hills and valleys filled and aes with Union 
troops, intent upon regaining what was almost lost at Chickamauga, 
and whence the misguided head of theso-called Sonthern Confederacy 
looked down and listened to the music of the Union bands who in the 
early morning played the tunes to the cadence of which, in his youn 
days, as a soldier of the United States Army, Jefferson Davis 
marched. So, in plain and concise words, we want to preserve the 
woods of Chickamauga; we want to preserve the fringes of trees, 
bushes, and shrabs that nature has planted along the banks of the 
river of blood. We want to preserve the entire tract. 

We have taken in as a part of the park the roads heretofore de- 
scribed, because we desired to have control and management of all 
these approaches. They are public roads, traveled by the citizens 
of the country, and will be continued in that way and for that pur- 
pose always, It is not the intention to make ae change in the occu- 

ation of the farms, at present at least, while the ownership will be 
in the Government. The purpose is to permit the people living on 
the surface of the park to retain possession of their holdings, under 
such terms as will be favorable to them, and, at the same time, to 
secure their interest in the care and attention to be bestowed upon 
the park. 2 

Mr. Speaker, as the people of the country move further away from 
Chickamauga and kindred events, or, in other words, as the tide of 
time carries fnrther to the rear those stirring events, these battle- 
fields will become more and more important and more and more at- 
tractive to the people of the country. To Chickamauga, as to the 
Mecca of old, the patriotic people of America will journey, and they 
will draw patriotic inspiration from the surroundings of that mem- 
orable battle-field. The very surroundings of these historic spots 
are all sacred to the soldier of the war. 

The pilgrim to this battle-field will take his position upon the top 
of Lookout Mountain, and from it he can study the whole strategy 
of Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, and Lookent Mountain, Across 
the river at his feet and below him at his left are Moccasin Point, Cam- 
eron Hill, Brown’s Ferry, and the blood-stained Wauhatchee, and 
immediately below him are still the traces of the rare pats means 
of which Hooker dislodged the enemy from the footof Lookout, and 
then casting his eye a little to the right he sees, at least in memory, 
the line of forts behind which Rosecrans sheltered his army from 
Chickamauga, There stands Orchard Knob, whence Grant, sur- 
rounded by his lieutenants, witnessed the great conflict of Mission- 
ary Ridge. Away off to the left as far asthe eye can reach is Sher- 
man Heights, memorable for the great struggle on our left and the 
Confederate right, where the waves of battle, hurled from the North 
on the South, struck cach other and were shattered upon the crest 
of the hill, the crest being marked by the dead of many a t 
of gallant men. Then casting the eye cony Missionary Ridge we 
see the entrance to the great battle-field at Rossville. To the right 
runs the road through McFarland’s Gap, over which a large on 
of Rosecrans’s army retired on the bloody night of September 20; 
to the left, the Rossville road, over which the column of Crittenden 
moved before the battle. 

But who can describe the memories and glories of Chickamauga? 
Who can put in print and in the cold language of memory the 
ring events of those two terrible days? It was here that the flower 
of the Western army of the Union mot tho tried, trained veterans 


possible to be conceived, in a free government like this, I am here 
now to speak only in words of fraternal kindness of the men of the 
Sonth. © have demonstrated what Abraham Lincoln in substance 
said, when the war began— 


No matter how long the fight, no matter how long the war shall last, in the end 
we are all brothers. 


And now, standing more than a quarter of a century from the final 
gon of Appomattox, the words of the immortal Lincoln come to us as 

e words of inspiration, We are brothers still.” Let us be broth- 
ers still. If there are-waste places, let us build them up, always 
with an eye to the single and undying proposition that loyalty to 
country is as sacred to the people to-day as it ever was, and that 
unfaithfulness to country, whether it takes the form of antagonism 
to Constitution or flag, or whether it takes the form of disloyalty to 
the laws of the country, disobedience to the precepts of Government, 
or whether it takes the more obnoxions form of the overt act of dis- 
loyalty, treason, is odious. Loyalty is the glory of the American 
citizen. The men who joined in the war of the rebellion are as well 
able to testify to this to-day as we are. They tasted the bitterness 
of rebellion. The fair plains of the South were destroyed by the 
marching columns of their enemies—enemies for the time. The 
smoke of their burning cities ascended up to heaven. The deserted 
fields testified to the horrors of war. The death of their sons filled 
their homes with mourning. The Rachels of their households were 
weeping for their children, and they have never been comforted, be- 
cause they are not. Commerce destroyed, prosperity annihilated, 
society unsettled, public and private debts unpaid, desolation, dis- 
aster, and despair everywhere. 

If it may truly be said that no people anywhere ever sinned 
more flagrantly, it may with equal truth and justice be said that 
no people ever suffered in a greater degree for their errors than 
they. We ofthe North suffered. Our hearthstones were desolated. 
Our heroes bled, Our young men marched forth under the inspira- 
tion of patriotism and came not home, Our fathers and mothers sat 
in lonely homesteads and watched for the coming of the manly 
7 8 who fell upon the plains of the South. Their bones were 

to whiten along the pathways we trod amid the silent pines, 
along the beautiful rivers, and upon the mountain-topsof their own 
country, held then by the hands of an enemy. baa fell for their 
devotion to a principle they loved, and throughont their Northland 
their friends annually stand around marked and unmarked graves 
of the brave dead of the war; and on each recurring anniversary of 
their patriotism we shed tears of affection in memory of the brave 
men who suffered for us, and strew their last resting place with 
floral testimonials of our affection. 

So both sides have suffered. The one, as we say, for the right; 
the other, as we say, for a grievous wrong; but we all suffered. It 
shall be left to history and the teachings of the future to charac- 
terize the error of the one and the fidelity of the other; but we are 
ready now in unison from both sides of the country to honor the 
heroism of the other and of all. 

It is the duty of patriotism, 8 the line between loyalty 
and disloyalty, to cd-operate in every direction to obliterate the 
wounds of the war. I would not forget it. I would not forget the 
brave young men who fought for the flag of my country, and yon, 
my countrymen, on the other side, I would not forget you. I would 
not forget the heroism of the men who with yon marched to the 
cannon’s mouth in the defense and propagation of so fatal an error 
as the one which yon supported. You may not celebrate victory, 
for yours was defeat; you may not commemorate success, for yours 
Was failure; you may not exalt triumph, for yours was disaster; but 
you may treasure in your memories the devoted and heroic conduct 
of the men who stood with you in the dark hour of peril and death. 

How shall we best build up and reunite the Union? How shall 
we best recement the ties that bound us together before the war? 
The field is a wide one, and time would fail me to discuss even in a 
small portion half the ground covered by so mighty a subject. But 
we can here suggest one plan of operation. We pro to preserve 
in the form ofa national park, to be the property of the Government, 
to be controlled and governed by the officers of the War Depart- 
ment forever, a park unique in its conception and one that will com- 
mend itself to the patriotic people of the country. And in discussing 
this branch of the question I shall treat the American people as a 
brotherhood. 

We do not propose a beautiful park, with beautiful lanes and flow- 
ers and ornamental trees and shrubbery and ornamental walks and 

ate-ways. We do not propose that, but we do propose to acquire 

be title to over 7,000 acres of the land of Georgia upon which this 
blood was shed, and to acquire easements to the roads leading 
thereto, and to preserve the battle-field in as nearly the condition it 
was in af the close of the 20th of September, 1863, as it is possible to do. 
We will not change into beautiful drives and thoroughfares the 
roads over which the fierce columns of Br: marched tothe deadly 
encounter, nor the roads over which moved the columns of Rose- 
crans, but we would preserve them in the condition they are, and 
we would preserve the battle-field itself, with its wooded hill-tops, 
its fair bestudded plains, and all its 3 and general appear 
once, as nearly as possible in the condition in which it was left at the 
close of the conflict. We would make it a spot that would remind 
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of the Sonth, re-enforced by the splendid column of 8 
Here it was that the tide of battle surged forward and backward. 
Here it was that the twenty-odd thonsand American citizens fell, 
dead or wounded, upon this famous battle-field. 

Now, Mr. S ker, I desire to place in an enduring form a com- 
lete record of the organization which at this time has culminated 
n the presence in Congress of the bill which I had the honor to in- 

troduce, For some considerable time discussion has been going on 
among certain gentlemen who participated in the battle of Chicka- 
manga looking to the organization of an association for the estab- 
lishment of a national park, and in May, 1888, a number of those 
officers visited the battle-ficld of Chickamauga and spent several 
days in a careful examination of the lines of the two armies and a 
re-examination of the topographical surroundings. I will present 
here the history of the origin and development of this park project: 
THR ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PARK PROJECT. 


A visit of a number of Union officers to the Chickamauga battle-field in Jupe, 
nblication of a series of letters in the Cincinnati 98 


In September following, General Henry M. Cist, secretary of the Society of the 
Army 22 ie Gambesand, offered the following resolution at the meeting of that 
society icago : 

“I move that a committee of five be appointed by the chair for the purpose of 
= steps to inaugurate a movement for the purchase of the 
ground on which the battle of Chickamauga was fought; that monuments be 
placed thereon to mark the location of the troops that fought there, and that it 
may be preserved similar to the plan of the battle-field of Gettysburgh.” 

n presenting the resolution General Cist said: 

“there is no battle of the late war so little understood as Chickamauga; none 
so important in all its bearings and in all its results as that of Chickamauga, I 
think it is due to the soolot and to the old Army of the Cumberland that some 
steps be taken to preserve the field of the greatest engagement fought by that 
army, if there is nothing that would make the movement an improper one, any 
intimation of whioh, of course, would come up before the committee and the 
committee could then inv: and report to the society. I, for one, would 
like to gee a plan devised for the purchase, if it could be done, of this battle-field, 
so that it would be preserved for all time, and, if possible, that the several posi- 
tions ocenpied by the different organizations in the battle should be marked upon 
the field.” 

The resolution was then adopted, and General Rosecrans appointed as mem- 
bers of this committes Gen: Henry M. Cist, General C. F. 2 Gen- 
eral Russell A. 2 General Absalom Baird, General Henry V. Boynton. 

General Cist ‘ed his committee to meet in Washington February 13, 1889. 
General Manderson presided, After a brief discussion it was agreed to ask tor 
a conference with such Confederate veterans of Chickamauga as were in Wash- 
ington, with a view to invite thelr co-operation in forming a joint memorial bat- 
tle- ation. 

This conference was held next day, in the room of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs. Thero were present Generals Rosecrans, Baird, Reynolds, 
Cist, Manderson, and Boynton and Colonel Kellogg, of the Union officers, and 
Generals Bate, of Tennessee; Colquitt, of Geo „ Walthall, of Mississippi; 
‘Wheel. r, of Alabama; Wright, of Tennessee; and Colonels Bankhead, of Aa. 
bama, and Morgan, of Mississippi. f 

The plan of preserving and marking the field of Chickamauga, under the au- 

of a joint memoria] corporation eee all the States that had troops 
ere, AE scapes in general after the Gettysburgh Association, was cordially ap- 

TOv 
x Cist and Colquitt were 9 a committee, with power to add four 
to their number, to prepare an act of incorporation and correspond with leading 
officers from cach State whose troops fought at Chickamauga, with a view of 
secaring a list of incorporators. A number of officers on each side, mem- 
bers of either the Honse or the Senate, who are greatly interested in this project, 
were detained from the meeting by debates in which they were engaged. 

Generals Cist and Colquitt completed their subcommittee 58 g Generals 
Baird, Walthall, Wheeler, Wright, Boynton, and Col. S. C. Kellogg. It was 
agreed that each side should name fifty of the leading veterans of that field and 
some civilians, North and South, who have prominently identified themselves with 
the project, as inco tors of a Joint Chickamauga Memorial Association, for 
and marking the battle-fi-ld. 

nent — ing 2 Syed . bes 8 of a onarte 
were agreed upon, and Senator Colquitt was appoin © the necessary steps 
t io tn oe placed the a 3 aos bce’ 7} iden 

of A who gave the matter prompt ntion and pre} an ver- 
Nad a peti 2 Harter, which was granted at the December term of the 
court of Walker Coun ny Georgia. 
o 19th of September, 1889, a joint meeting of Union and Confederate vet- 
erans was held at the tent in Chattanooga erected for the meetings of the Societ: 
of the R] of the Cumberland. The meeting was under the auspices of the fol- 
1 committees : 

On Chickamauga Memorial Association.—Adolph S. Ochs, chairman; A. G. 
Sharp, S. B, Mos, J. F. Shipp. W. J. Colburn, H. S. Chamberlain, C. W. Norwood, 
J, B. Nicklin. 

On Chickamayga barbecue.—Gordon Loo, chairman; W. P. McClatehey, secre- 


tary. 


7 


TUE FIRST MEETING IN CHATTANOOGA. 


The big tent wore a pretty 1 pee when the immense throng of old soldiers as- 
sembled there for the purpose of organizing the Chickamauga Memorial Associa- 


There were the soldiers of the blue and the gray, the veterans of both sides, 
the brave men who fought beneath the Stars and Stripes and those who battled 
under the stars and bars. There they were, seated together side by side, all in- 
and heart of each one swelling with love and 
good feeling fi „all blessing the day that has bound together the North 
and the South and fi wolded the of the blue and the fry. 

E one was earnest and every heart seemed to be fully inthe matter. It 
was ly a movement and an assemblage that would cry aloud— 

Blot out the lines that would divide 
And desecrate our sod!” 
The big tent was handsomely decorated. Upon the center-pole numbers of flags 


hung upon which were inscrip of various sorts. From this pole wide ban 
of bantai heer in festoons, and the side-poles were completely 
From 94 harod the west side of the tent swung an immense canvas sign, 


bearing the inscription : 
That government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 
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On the east side of the tent was the large raised platform, handsomely deco- 
rated, indeed. and streamers were hung lly from front to rear, and 
draped in pretty folds round the stand in the t center of the platform. In 
the exact center and on the right and left front corners were large pyramids of 
forns, cactus, 8 wistaria, smilax, eto. 

‘The first to march into the tent were the Union veterans, headed by the Fort 
Payne band. The column was headed by General W. S. Rosecrans and General 
Cist. an —— marched into the tent the crowd thronged upon the outside and 
chee ustily. 

Followin, is came tie Confederate veterans, beaded by the Fourth United 
States “Artillery band, and as they marched under the vast canvas the band struck 
up “Dixie.” In an instant a thousand men were on their feet waving their hats 
and cheering loud and long. Nor did those cheers como alone from those whe 
revere the memory of u dead Confederacy as they would that of a dead mother, buf 
from men u 080 the of the Army of the Cumber. 
land and who wore the blue with so much honor. 

At 3 o'clock Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, on behalf of the local committee, called the 
meeting to order, and, on behalf of the people of Chattanooga, wishing a hearty 
8 to the grand movement and extending a hearty welcome both to the 

ue and the ‘ 

A beantifi —— was then offered by Rev. Dr. Bachman. 

Capt. J. F. Shipp, of N. B. Forrest Camp, No. 3, Confederate 1 in 
nomination for chairman the name of 1 W. 8. Rosecrans, pre facing the 


General 
nomination with several complimentary allusions to the general and designating 
him as a man admired by both the blue and the gay. 

This nomination was greeted with much enthusiasm, and General Rosecrans 
was elected to the 88 hii acclamation, 

Capt. J. F. Shipp, General John eee Ferd. Van Derveer were 
appo ted a committee to escort General ecrans to the chair, which they did 
um 3 


applause. 
After quiet bs ¢ ‘bon restored General Rosecrans spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF GEXERAL W. s. ROSECRANS, 


Ladies and Gentlemen and Comrades of the Blue and the Gray: 

This occasion is one of which you will look through history in vain to find a 
second. Seep Meher? fare years ago began the great bloody battle of Satar- 
day, the 19th of September, 1833, within 12 miles of this place, and the 
survivors of that battle, buth blue and gray, and the people who to-day enjoy the 
fruits which grew out of that battle are assembled together to consider how tho 
shall make it a national memorial ground, which people of all time shall come an 
visit with the interest due to tho greatness of the events which occurred on that 
battle-ground. One of the most noble features to mo of this occasion is this: it 
is very difficult to find in history an instance where contending parties in after- 
<< meot together in perfect amity. It took great men to win that battle, but 

t takes greater men still, I will say morally greater, to wipe away all the ill foel- 
ing which naturally grows out of such a contest. {Applause.] 

To me there is another feature of peculiar interest, and that ia that there has 
been no time since the war when the noble sentiments of the survivors and re- 
spect felt by the people of the South for the men who fought and fell in their 
cause could systematically undertake to commemorate the they performed 
and to keep alive their memories by the erection of monuments, without incur- 
ring the complaint of the newspaper press that they were kpaa up tho mem- 
ories of the war and the e of hatred which ought to perish as peace returns, 

On the soil of Georgia both the blue and the gray can unite in obtaining con- 
ds, laying out the roads and marking sites where the men on- 
titled, in their opinion, to special respect and special veneration may have monu- 
ments erected to their memories, where the o: s who choose to do 80 can 
put up monuments to the heroism displayed on those fields, without criticism and 
with rather the feeling of comradeship. That to me isa very noble thing, and 
I believe that the spirit which brings you here on this occasion and the founda: 
tion upon which your views of that thing rests conspire to produce a result very 
wonderful indeed. 

You will be told a great many things by those who will follow me to show how 
strong the foundation of onr expectation is that we are commencing a national 
event at this meeting this afternoon. 

As I am quite unfitted for public speaking and heartily detest the task, I think 
what I have said will be enough to show to you how thankfulI am to be with you 
and to be called upon to preside over this meeting. 

Tho first exercise in order will be some remarks from General H. V. Boynton, 
who deserves the thanks of everybody, and especially of the comrades of the Army 
of the Cumberland, for his work in studying up this subject and he will tell you 
a great deal more I can abont it. 

1 have the pleasure to present to you General H. V. Boynton. 


It is eminently proper to here give this elegant, comprehensive. 
and indeed exhaustive address of General Boynton. No man could 
do it better, for no man knew more about it than he. 

It is as follows: 


trol over the 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL u. V. BOYNTON. 
My Friends: 

I have been asked to mako a statement of the objects which those members of 
the Society of the Army of the Cumberland who conceived the flea of a Joint 
Chickamauga Memorial Association have in view, the motives which actuate them, 
and the methods by which they hope to attain the desired ends. These I will 
attempt to set forth in brief form. 

Perhaps if I take a few moments in going over the path which led some of us toa 
deep interest in this project, it may s t to you strong reasonsin support of it. 

A year last summer it was my privilege to revisit Chickamauga in company 
with my old commander, Gen an Derveer. The ride was the more impress- 
ive because the day was Sunday. On reaching the Clond House, on the northern 
honna of the field, there came to us from a country church near by the voices 
of solemn song. 

The last ete which had fallen on our ears as we left that field a quarter of a 
century before waa the scr: „the rattle, and roar, and thunder of that hell of 
battle which had laden the air with horror throngh alt that earlier and well ro- 
membered Sabbath. 

Ina 5 with a flash, memory peopled those scones for us with the actors 
of that other day. We gloried in Rosecrans and mourned that Thomas did not 


still live to enjoy his ever-in renown. 
We saw Baird's, and Johnson's, and Palmer's, and Reynolds's immovable lines 


Theu—thinking of mf lines alone—we said to paon other: This field 


tion 
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— Mes om the smoke of our rifles and the very flame of our batteries. Again 
eir ranks melt as snowflakes disa over the heat of conflagration. 

We stood on Baird's line, where Helms brigade went to pieces, but not till 
three men out of every four—think of that !—not till three men out of every four 
were dead or wounded. 

We saw the waves of Longstreet's men roll in on the difficult slopes of the Horse- 
shoe, dash wildly and break there, and recedé, only to sweep on again almost with 
the re ty of the ocean surges, aud ever marking a higher tide. 

We looked down again on those slopes, slippery with blood and strewn thick 
as with leaves with all the horrible wreck of battle, over which, and in spite of re- 
peated fuilure, these assaulting columns still formed, and reformed, and came on. 

And then, thinking of this as fighting alone—grand, awe-inspinng, magnificent 
8 project of a Joint Chickamanga Battle. Field Association was born in 

a 


I stood silent and thonght reverently of that unsurpassed Confederate fighting, 
and in my heart I thanked God that the men who were equal to such endeavors 
on the battle-fleld were Americans, Behold the essentials and the essence of our 


roject! 
= Let all the lines be marked. Let the whole unbroken history of such a Geld be 
earefully preserved. 

So thinking, on my return home I wrote of Chickamauga to the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial-Gazette, of August 17, thus publicly suggesting the scheme: 

The survivors of the Army of the Cumberland should awake to t pride in 
this notable fied of Chickamanga. Why should it not, as well as Eastern fields, 
be marked by monuments and its lines be accurately 3 for history! There 
was no more magnificent fighting during the war than both armies did there. 
Both sides might well unite in preserving the ficld where both, in a military sense, 
won such renown.” 

The idea received much and only favorable comment in the North. 

General Cist, the secretary of the Society of the Army of the Cumberland, was 
the first to take a —- step in the matter, On Chickamanga day, September 
20, of last year, he introduced a resolation at the Chicago meeting for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the question of securing and preserving the firld 
and marking all the lines upon it. Our meeting to-day, preparatory to formally 
organizing our association, is the direct outgrowth of General Cist’s resolution. 

‘Twenty-six years ago to-day the thunders of the deadliest battle of modern 
times were rolling over the low lands and re-echoing from the mountains which 
look down upon Chickamauga. Many great flahts shook our continent and at- 
tracted the attention of the world as our war went on; but the splendid facts of 
the bitter, stubborn, and desperate contest along the unknown stream, in the 
thick forests which lined it, and on the ridges which dominated them, were, fur 


madeintelligent study of the strategy and the Sgbting of Chickamauga ible, 
the battle has been gradually unrolled before the public until it stands to-day 


ts. 

A reference to the losses on each side will show that there has been no exagger- 
ation in the description of the fighting. Rosecrans’sloss was 16,179. This included 
4,774 missing, of whom a large number were killed or wounded, g's losses, 
as compiled and estimated at the war records office, were 17,804. Thus the total 
loss for each army was over 25 per cent. of the entire foree of each, and it will be 
found to average about 33 per cent. on each side for the troops actually engaged. 

Longstreet's wing of the Confederate army lost 44 ad cent., ea all of this 
on the second day and the largest part of that in an hour and a on Sunday 
afternoon. 

Steedman’s and Brannan’s divisions, which confronted a portion of Longstreet's 
assault, lost, the first, 49 per cent. in four hours, and all these were killed or 
wounded but one, and the second au average of 38 per cent., while one brigade— 
Van Derveer’s, of Brannan—lost on! ly a fraction less than 50 per cent. 

For the entire Union Army the losses ranged from these maximum figures down 
to 33 per cent., a terrible minimum of one in three, 

Bushrod Johnson's division lost 44 per cent., Patton Anderson's brigade, of 
Hindman's, 30 per cent., and most of this on Sunday alternoon. Bate's briga le 
of Stewart's division, lost 52 per cent. Preston's division, in an hour and a half 
before sunset on Sunday, lost 33 per cent., and Gracie's brigade nearly 35 per cent. 
in a single hour while assaulting Brannan's position on the Horseshoe. The brig. 
ade losses in Cheatnam's division ranged from 35 to 50 per cent. The aggregate 
loss in Breckinridge’s division was 33 per cent., while Helm's Kentucky brizade 
lost 75 per cent. Cleburne's loss was 43 per cent. 

These figures become the more significant when compared with the statement 
of losses of the world's noted battles. General Wheeler, the distinguished Con- 
federate cavalry commander, thus vividly presented this question at the gatber- 
ing of 35 of the Army of the Cumberland and Confederates at Chatta- 
nooga 3 

“ Waterloo was one of the most desperate and bloody fields chronicled in Euro- 
pin his , yet Wellington's casualties were less than 12 per cent., his losses 

ng 1.432 killed and 9,528 wounded out of 90,000 men, while at Shiloh, the frst 
great battle in which General Grant was engaged, one side lost in killed and 
wounded 9. 740 out of 33,000, while their opponents reported their killed and 
wounded at 9,616, 2 5 the casualties about 30 per cent. At the t battle of 
Wagram, Napoleon lost but about 5 per cent. At Wurzburg, the French lost but 
3 per cent., and yet the army gave up the field and retreated to the Rhine, At 
„Marshal Saxe lost but 2} percent. At Zürich. Masséna lost but 8 per 

cent. At Liegnitz, Frederick lost but 6} per cent. At Malplaquet, Marlborough 
lost but 10 A isc cent., anil at Ramillies the same intrepid commander lost but 6 per 
cent. At Contras, Henry of Naverre was reported as cut to pieces. yet his loss 
was less than 10 per cent. At Lodi, Napoleon lost 1} per cent. At Valmy, Fred- 
erick lost but 3 por cent., and atthe great battles of Marengo and Austerlitz, san- 
guinary as they were, Napoleon lost an average of less than 14} percent. At 
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Magenta and Solferino, in 1859, the average loss of both armies was less than 9 
per cent. At Wörth, Specheran, Mars-la-Tour, Gravelotte, and Sedan, in 1870, 
the average loss was 12 per cent. At Linden, General Moreau lost but 4 per cent., 
and the Archduke Jobn lost 7 Pa, cent. in killed and wounded. 

“Americans can scarcely call this a lively skirmish. At Perryville, Murfrees- 
borough, Chickamauga, Atlanta, Gettysburgh, Missionary Ridge, the Wilderness, 
and the average of killed and wounded on one side or the other was over 30 per 
cent.” 


And when it is considered that this degree of bitter fighting was persistently 
maintained by both sides throughout two days, without any defensive works 
deserving of the name, and for the most etd without auy at all except as the 
natural features of the ground supplied t in part to the Union side, it is 
readily seen that there is no other field of the war which more fully illustrates 
the indomitable courage and all the varied fighting qualities of the American vet- 
eran. A large number of organizations on both sides in that battle came out of 
it with a loss of every other man who eutered it, killed or wounded. 

The assaults on the Confederate side were without parallel in the war. Pickett's 
charge at Gett ohare was a single effort. But Longsireet’s entire wing at Chick- 
amauga assaulted time and again on more difficult ground than the slopes of 
Cemetery Hill, There were three general assaults which each deserved to rank 
with Pickett's charge, while the Union defense of the Horsesho« Ridge is with- 
out parallel in the war. So thin a line of heroes never before successfully with- 
stood such tremendous assaults. Of the whole battle, from opening to 
there was never a truer thing written than General Hindman's words in regard to 
his conflict with Granger's troops: I bave never known Federal troops to 
so well. Itis just to say also that I never saw Confederate soldiers fight 
ter.” And Kershaw. of Longstreet's Virginia troops, who had seen all the fight- 
ing in the Army of Northern Virginia, said of one of the Confederate a: 
which Brannan repulsed: This was one of the heaviest attacks of the war on 
asingle point.” 

Surely the ground of such fighting deserves to be preserved for es 
and historic study. To illustrate the attainments of soliierly endeavor wi h 
which the veterans of cach army distinguished themselves in our war there is no 
spot of fighting ground in which each can take a greater pride or where 
can lay stronger claims to vietory. While the Confederates secured and held the 
Hell. General Rosecrans gained his objective—Chattanoogn. 

Chickamangais, then, Parong question, the most noted battle- feli of modern times 
when measured by the stubborn and undaunted fighting done upon it—a standard 
whose fairness there will be none to dispute. 

We meet here surviving veterans of that field, ranged once in confronting lines, 
fringed with all that made war horrible or gilded its horrors with glo We, 
who fought as iton veterans tight, gather here to-day under one flag, citizens of 
ove country, to celebrate and take measures to perpetuate the memory of the 
Sehting whieh will cause Chickamauga to take first rank among the battles of the 
world. 

So far as I understand it, this is in no sense a political move. Nor need it be re- 

arded as non-partisan. Speaking for myself, I do not desire to be misunderstood. 
Field to no man an iota of my convictions. They are as dear to me and as clear 
to my mind as when we fonght for them. On the other hand, for the purposes 
which we seek here, [ask no oneof the brave men who fought for their convictions 
under a different flag to yield them in any degree to me. differences we do 
not discuss, nor do they properly enter into our project, 

That contemplates mainly American Sghting as lighting, the celebrating in en- 
during bronze and marble the achievements of American manhood as illustrated 
in the unsurpassed pluck and endurance, the stubborn, desperate, and magnificent 
fighting performed by each side on this tield of Chickamauga, 

Woe propose to take a very importent, very necessary. and eminently practical 
step beyond the far-famed Gettysburgh Meniorial Association, and ascertain and 

rmanently designate all the lines of both armies, and set up tablets to mark the 

ines of advance and the extreme points reached by each squadron, battery, or 
regiment, be it Union or Confederate, and to state their strength and lossea, to 
the end that the ordinary visitor and military student shall be able, one and all, 
to understand our great olject-lesson of American prowess on the field of battle. 

As to the ways and means of our project, we opos to go befor» Congress at 
its coming session and ask it to appropriate a sufficient snm to buy the entire field 
from Rossville Gap to Crawfish Springs, or so much thereof as the directors, when 
our organization is complete, may deem expedient to secure. This paronae ae 
course, must be contingent upon the State of Georgia ceding jurisdiction to the 
Government for the sole purpose of maintaining a national military park. 

There is no intention of dispossessing the present owners and ocen 
field It would be better that they should remain, upon conditions advantageous 
to themselves, to preserve its roads and its outlines of field and forest, and its 
farm-houses, 2s they were at the time of the fight. But these things belong to the 
details of the project, and it will doubtless ve easy to arrange them all so as to 
give general satisfaction. 

Eleven Northern and eleven Sonthern States had organizations in the reer 
and Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee had troops on each side, The Uni 
States were represented by nine organizations. The General Goyernment will 
without doubt appropriate liberally, as it has done for the Gettysburgh field, to 
mark the positions ot the regular regiments and batteries. The purpose is to 
ask each State to erect monuments to mark the ground where its troops distin- 

uished themselves, There must, therefore, be a joint management of the park 
by the Government and the States futerested, the manner of which must be left 
to Congress and those charged with working out the details of the plan. 

To our proposed park, ending at Rossville Gap, the city of Chattanooga and 
its immediate surronndmgs, Lookout, Orchard Knob, and Missionary Ridge, prop- 
erly attach themselves and enlarge the dimensions of our scheme and make 
it unsurpassed and unsurpassable as a place for interesting pilgrimages or mili- 
tary stady. Here the natural features, which for all time will clearly mark the 
lines of battle, are such that scarcely anything is needed except tablets to mark 
the position of forts and headquarters, to complete it as an addition te the project 
we are here considering. The roads now exist leading from Rossville to the ex- 
treme north point of Missionary Ridge, and from Chattanooga to all other points 
of chief interest in the noted fields about the city. 

No worils from me to you, who can, with vivid memory, repeople the fields and 
the surroundings of Chattanooga with the battle pageants which will make them 
illustrious for ail time, are necessary to enforce our project or make it clear that 
when once established it must excite universal and continuing interest. 


Among the Ohio soldiers who carried the flag of their country and 
that gallant State to high honor and imperishable distinction upon 
the battle-fields of the war, none was more faithfully patriotic, un- 
tiring, and self-sacrificing than was General H. V. Boynton. He 
fought in all the campaigus of the Army of the Cumberland, including 
Chickamauga. 

His intelligence has contributed largely to the e Stags of our 
plan. His study of the battle-fields and of the battles of the war has 
made him an authority of uncommon excellence as to all that 1 55 
tains to Chickamanga, its campaign, its carnage, its fame, and its his- 
tory. An association has been formed under the laws of Georgia, 
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final proceedings leading District of Colambia.—A baal H. W. S. Rosecrans. 
C up to the organia.] Pierſda.—WIkiesen Gall, Robert N. A. Darida and Sense J. Finley. 


Hai sa reet, Latayotto Mickaws, and E B. Alfred e e J. B. Cummings, James Long - 
eee 1 D. Atkins, l McClurg, E. A. Otis, John M. 


Palmer, and P. S. F. 
ON THE BATTLE-FIELD OF CHICKAMAUGA, 
Groujeh aN OAE Georgia, September 20, 1889. ee 5. * B. Dodge, W. Q. Gresham, J. J. Reynolds, M. B. Robinson, G- 


At a joint mee of the Veterans’ Associations of the Blue and the Gray, held 
this date as above ted, Mr. Adolph 8. Oche, chairman of the local commit, Towa —Frank Hatton and Eager. 


tee on the Chickamauga Memorial Association, called the meeting to order and Kentucky.—C. D. Bailey, J. C. S. Blackburn, N. M. Kelly, C. G. Ku Joseph 
So ordered. II. Lewis, Alfred Pirtle, an $ iie 


on the election of a chairman. Le J. Stone. 
eneral 2 M. Cist was unanimously elected, and 1 H. V. Boynton | Touisiana.— Randall L. Gibson and Felix Robertson. 


and Col. T. M. MoConnell „ A . 

Op pinion, ile A, F Maing van eerily eed Ty py, | Mem SV Keen TO a 

0 of m , an n connection there T, 

Adolph 8. Ochs read the petition for charter, which would be shortly granted. and Ed X Č. 3 e 1 . 

On motion of Mr. Ochs all members present were enrolled as members of tho | Missouri.—Joseph S. Fullerton, William Henry Hatch, Robert McCulloch, John 
* Memorial 83 as i of off S. Melton, and W. H. Wade. 

ros venor e e oflicers. 
a 5 e engere ection ‘New Vork.—C. A. Dana and A. G. McCook. 


Fullerton co’ — 
General Grosvenor then placed in nomination for the 5 president of the 3 7 William: R. Cox, David IL Hill, Charles W. MfcClammy, and 
e e General J. T. Wilder, of Tennessee. Aal J. 2 M. Cist, W. Goodspeed, Charles, H. Grosvenor, P. P. Lane, J. G. 
nera We 8 unanimous choice of the asnoclations present 12 3 Ir and Ferd 4 
South 


meer i —— J. * John Tweedale, and John G. Vale, 

.— Copers an 
General N Wilder, present, accepted the trust. ‘Cennessee,—Frank C. Armstrong, William B. Bate, Jahn C. Brown. S. B. 
3 5 in nomination for t vise president Generel Joseph Wheeler, Adolph S. 2 Lucius E. Polk, Alexander P. Stewart, Gates P. Thruston, ani 


arcus J. W. 
Seconded by General H. V. Boynton. 5 + mi 
General was declared unanimously elected. 5 Kilgore, Ro Roger 5 — 5 Gorn Wine Ar 
8 George B. mone as unanimous General Marcus J. Wright, of Washington, n—H C. 2 poe John Mitchell 
— „a8 Try, Who was unani elected. 
‘Gn one nor y nor i 4 8 ear fs 8. Fullerton, of St. Louis, Mo., who Gaited Sitios Army. M . M. Brannan, H. C. Cushinga, S. C. Kellogg, Frank G. 
3 pea on then read the list of directors submitted by the Ex-Confeder- In this connection I scene tabulated statements, as follows: 
ate Veterans’ — First. The rebel forces at Chickamauga. 
2 ee ee Jose eer 
rkansas—Capt. oseph Wheeler CHICKAMAUGA,—BRAGG, 
Florida—General 8. Finley. se — — 
North Carolina—General D. H. 


co | 
South Carolina—General E. M. Law. States. Infan- | Cav- 
Tennessee—General y x 


Virginia—Hon. George Wise. 
Georgia—General d H. . 
eee een James Lon, 


22 zal Joseph H Lew Gibeon. 


Missiasippi—Col. Ghavios E. Hooker. 
eneral F. M. Cockrell. 
General og =o then presented the following list of directors, submitted by 
the ex-Union offi 
Kentucky Col G. n 0. Kniffen. ‘ à 
Minnesota—Gen 


eral J. W. Bishop. 
Ohio—General Henry M. Cist. 
Ohio—General C. Ht ee 
Ohio—General 


‘Tennessee—General Gates P. Thurston. 


„Ste KSB 


to 
= 


United States r A. Baird. Grand total of organizations, 242. 
9 5 Second. Rosecrans at Chickamauga. 


Washington, D. C.—General H. V. Boynton. CHICKAMAUGA.—ROSECRANS. 
On motion of Mr. H. 8. Chamberlain, 3 br Col. J. H. Duggan, the 
—— of directors, twenty-eight in number, as herein named, was made unani- 


ayy motion of General Thurston, the two officers present were authorized to 
calla meeting of the board of directors at such time as they think best and to 
take such other action as — may deem necessary. 
General Wilder then stated that the superior 8 would soon ane my char- 
ter, and if authorized he would 1 the same. He was auy empowered 
On motion, the associations of the blue and the HENRY then Pat, OISE O 
A IST, Chairman. 
G, Secretary. 


8 
2 


e te en t= 


This 
e the association, either in person or 


ais Union Army had 195 separate Seyer gpt on the a 55 WaR 36 N72 tha nt eet Dee EN a L 
batteries. The Confederate army or; izations, of whic! were bat- 
teries and 6 belonged to the Confederate regulars. ‘These were thus divided | Grand total of organizations, 181. 


among the States: Third. Bragg's army at Chattanooga. 

een Illinois 30; Indiana, 42; Kansas, 2; Koutucky, 18; Michigan, 8; Min- Ye 
nesota, 2; 3; Ohio, 56; "Pennsylvania, 7 ; Wisconsin, 9; ‘ennessee, 2; 
United States 9. States. An, Total. 


Confederate.—Alabama, 43 ; Arkansas, 17; Florida, 7; Georgia, 35 Keubacky, try. 
7; Louisiana, 13; Mississippi, 2l; Missouri, 2; North Carolina, 4; South 
lina, 18; T. 68; Texas, 18; Virginia, 7; Confederate — = 

Tius, cleven Union States and the regular Army were re ted by troops 
in the battle, and all the Confederate States, with Kenchehy aud and Missouri and 
the regular army of the Confederacy. 


The association as finally formed is as follows: 


CHICKAMAUGA EMEIS e 
President: John T. Wilder, 9 Cc 
Vice-President: sompa. Wheeler, Wheeler's + Station, Ala. 
Secretary: Marcus J. Wright, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer: J. S. Fullerton, St. Louis, Mo. 
Incurporators. 
an fate A, Woot. H. Forney, J. T. Holzclaw, W. C. Oates, Joseph Wheeler, 
rkansas—James H, Berry, Clifton R. Breckinridge, ne McNair, and L. 


10 C. Symes. 
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e e corps, two divisions detached after November 4 for 
East Tennessee. 

Buckner’s division detached after November 22 for East Tennessee. 
Fourth. The Union forces at Chattanooga: 


At Chattanooga. 


2 
a 
a 


Thomas. Sherman. 


| Artillery, 


: 


Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 


Slocum’s division of the Twelfth Corps not in battle, bat on line 
of railroad, - 

Nineteen States and United States regulars represented, 

Fifth. I attach a table giving the organization by States at 
Chattanooga and Chickamauga combined: 


Chattanooga and Chickamauga. 


ji | 
Organi- ` | Organi- 
States | zations. States. | zations. 
| | | 
2 || Minnesota | 4 
45 -| 17 
40 i 2 
il | +20 
1 yi 71 
12 || Pennsylvania 13 
r 2 
2 Wisconsin saws 14 
3 West Virginia Seas 4 
9 || U- S. Regular s | 10 


In this connection I desire to incorporate into my speech, and 
make part thereof, a report of the Committee on Military Affairs, of 
this House, in favor of the passage of this bill: 

House Report No, 643, Fifty-first Congress, firat session. | 


Mr. Laxsixe, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted the following 
to accompany bill H. R. 6454: s 
e Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the. bill (H. R. 6454) 
to establish a national military park at the battle-field of Chickamauga, havin 
had the same nader cousidoration, respectfully report the same with an amend- 
ment, recommend tbat the bill as amended do pass. 

The bill under consideration establishes as a national military park the ap- 
proaches which overlook and the ground upon which occurred some of the most 
remarkable tactical movements and the deadliest fighting of the war of the re- 
bellion, namely, the fields of Chickamauga and Chattanooga. 

‘The preservation for national study of the lines of decisive battles, especially 
when the tactical movements were unusual both in numbers and milii abil- 
ity, and when the fields embraced great natural difficulties, may properly be re- 

ed as a matter of national importance. 

This your committce understands to be the underlying idea of that noted ped — 
ization of Union soldiers, the Society of the Army ot the Cumberland, with whom 
the pending project origivated. Interested with them and supporting them in the 
movement we find leading representa: ives of all the Eastern and of all the West- 
ern armies ; and for this we find ready explanation in the fact that all the armies 
and nearly wet State of the North and each State of the South had troops on one 
or both these fields. 

The propositas to mark tho lines of both sides is held to be absolutely neces- 
sary to a clear understanding of the ficlds and to the sufficient illustration of the 
persistent, stubborn, and deadly fighting of American soldiers, which made the 
tield of Chickamauga for both sides, as the statistics show, one of the bloodiest, 
if not the bloodiest, battle-field for the nambers engaged and the time of their 
fighting of ict of the great battlea of the modern world from the days of the first 
Na leon to the close of the war for the Union. 

he corresponding field for eastern operations is Geitysborgh, where every 
State in the Union is interested, and the necessity of marking both lines to an in- 
telligent study of the field has been recognized in a proposition before this Con- 
greas to provide for marking the Confederate lines upon that noted field. 

The proposed Chickamauga and Chattanooga Tee consists of two feat- 
ures, the approaches and the park proper. It is expected that title to the former 
will bo obtained by the United States, without cost he thi. cession of jurisdic- 
tion by the States of Tennessee and Georgia, respectively, of the public roads now 
in existence, and which it is to utilize as approaches to the park. No 
appropriation is therefore — or their purchase, informal assurances have 
been given for their prompt cession to the United States, 


The battle-field of Chickamau TO; forms the body of the k. As de- 
ibed Pout 7,600 acres. It is proposed to obtain title to 


ioin ee tothe field form most important adjuncts of the p national 
park. The —- from Chattanooga begins at or near Sherman bts, atthe 
north end ot onary Rid, This is the battle field of the Army of the Tennes- 


see, under General W. T. Sherman, during the 8 about Chattanooga, No- 
vember 23, 24. and 25, 1863. From this t approach runs along the crest 
of Missionary Ridge to Rossville Gap. Througbout its whole length it overlooks 
the battle-field of pitik pliate Hooker's troops from the Army of the Potomac on Look- 
out Mountain and terminates where these troops after the battle on the mountain 
reached and crossed Missionary Ridge. This approach also overlooks the ground 
of the first day's operations about Orchard Knob, and coinrides throughout its 
length with the lines of General s army, and thus passes along the entire 
front of the famous assault of the Army of the Cumberland, under General Thomas 
upon Missionary Ridge. 

‘The continuation or this first-described approach is the Lafayette or State 
road from Rossville, Ga., passing through the center of the battle-field of Chicka- 
mauga, and being the axis and the prize of the fight, to Lee & Gordon's mills 
on the Chickamauga River, which was opposite the center of the Confederate 
army at the opening of the battle, and thence to Crawfiah Springs, the point from 
which the Union Army advanced to the battle, and thence to Glass' Miila, on the 
Chickamauga, the left of the Confederate line of battle. The third approach is 
the road from the junction of the first two at Rossville, Ga., along the northern 
foot of Missionary Kidge, to MeFarland's Gap, being the road over which the 
Union Army advanced to Chattanooga after the battle, and forming the entrance 
to the northern portion of the proposed park. These are all roads which, for the 
most part, like those of the battle-field itself, have a pgs dis flinty foundation. 
and which require comparatively little care, and all of them are to be obtained 
without cost to the United States. . 

The following are the lengths of the approaches and roads thus to be ceded to 
the United States without cost: 


8 
J 


g| do t te n 


Sherman Heights to Rossviltddeie%%I „„ 
Kossville to & Gordon's ..-.. z 
Rossville to MoFarland’s Gap ..........-- 

McFarland’s Gap to Crawfish S gs z 
Lee & Gordon's mills to Crawfish Springs 
Crawfish Springs to Glass’s mills... 


[This total does not include 14 miles of road added by Senate and Iquse amend- 
ments and which are shown on the accompanying map.] 


The purpose is to maintain the body of the park, which embraces the field of 
Chickamanga, as nearly as may be in its present condition as to roads, fields, for- 
ests, and houses. There have been scarcely any changes in those respects since 
the battle exceptin the growth of underbrush andtimber. Almost theonly work 
of any consequence in the restoration of the entire field to its condition at tho 
time of the battle will be the cutting away of underbrush over a very limited area. 

The roada as they now exist are the same as were used in the battle, and very 
little road construction will hereafter be n to give access to every point 
of interest on the field. When, therefore, once established the cost of the care 
of the park and its eee will be very small. 

The area which it.is proposed to acquire for the park by condemnation con- 
tains, as nearly as may be, 7,600 acres. e land is largely forest and ridge land, 
though there is considerable good farming land in the tract. The average cost of 
the whole can not, with all improvements, exceed $20 an acre. The sum «ppro- 
priated by the bill, which is $250,000, will be ample for the comple e establish- 
mentof the 3 including preliminary surveys, fixing its boundaries, surfacing 
its roads, and ascertaining the mili: tions. 

The purpose is to have each State which had troops engaged on the field provide 
the monuments for marking the positions of the troops, after the general! plan here- 
tofore pursued at Gettysburgh by the Gettysburgh Battle-Field Memorial Associa- 
lion. This work will be performed at Chickamauga and Chattanooga by the 
ETE; E Memorial Association, acting under the supervision of the Secretary 
of War, This latter association is incorporated under the laws of Georgia. Its 
charter specially states that it will not issue stock, and that ita objects are not 
pecuniary gain. Its ingorporators number one hundred, half of them ex- Union 
Veterans of promineuce in the battle, and the other half ex-Confederate soldiers of 
oqul prominence on their side. — 

Tue sole expense to the United States for monuments will be those for marking 
1 — er 2 of the regular regiments and batteries, being only 16 in number for 
th fields. 

The approaches to the park which traverse Missionary Ridge can be cheaply and 
quickly reached Chattanooga by four turnpikes, and by steam and electrio 
railroads, upon which the fare is 5 cents. The Chickamauga field can be reached 
by railroad in fifteen minutes from Chattanooga, this road traversing the whole 
field from Mebarland's Gap to Crawfish Sprin; Two other railroads will add 
meses for reaching other portions of the park as soon as its establishment is 
secured. 

Your committee finds the interest in this project wide-spread. To such an ex- 
tent is this true that it may Hoy be national. Therecent demands for 
the new maps of Chickamau m every section of the Union illustrate this 
fact. The Union armies of the Tennessee, the Cumberland, and the Potom. 
under Generals Sherman, Rosecrans, Thomas, aud Hooker, all finally uni 
under General Grant, are 9 interested in preserving the lines of this ex- 
tended and notable battle-ground. 

Ou the Confederate side the armies of the Tennessee, of Northern Virginia 
through General Longstreet's co: of the 8 through General John- 
son's tto ps, and General Buckner's army from East Tennessee were all engaged. 

The regular Army had nine regiments and seven batteries on these tields, while 
the following eighteen States had troops in the Union Army engazed in these 
movements: ne, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesoi 
Towa, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, and Tennessee. Every Confederate State 
troops on these fields, while Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee contributed na- 
meronsly to both armies. 

As already stated, the figures show Chickamauga to rank for the numbers en- 
— and the time of their fighting among the most noted battles of the modern 
world. 

Wellington lost 12 per cent. at Waterloo; Napoleon, 144 per cent. at Austerlitz 
and 14 per cent. at ngo. The average losses of both armies at Magenta and 
Solferino, in 1859, was less than 9 cent. At Königgrätz. in 1866, it was 6 per 
—— At 9 Mars la- Tour, Gravelotte, and Sedan, in 1870, the average loss 
was 12 per cen 

The marvel of German fighting in the Franco-Prussian war was by the Third 
Westphalian Infantry at Mars-la-Tour. It took 3,000 men into action and lost 
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49.4 per cent. Next to this record was that of the Garde-Schiitzen 
1,000 strong, at Metz, which lost 46.1 per cent. There were several brigades on 
each side at Chickamauga and very many regiments whose loses these 


for Mars-la-Tour and Metz. 
he av 


do they belong to it. The Ecxpecition for establishing the park is in ita as- 


to a purely milita 
The Laatern per sa have already the noted field of Gettysburgh upon which to 


mark and preserve the 3 their movements and their renowned fighting. 
To this the Government bas dy made liberal lr sean to mark the pens 
tions of the forces there engaged and for other 


P 
It seems fitting that the Western armies should select a field and be assisted in 
preserving it by the General Government. It is easy to see from the facts pre- 
sented that there is no other field upon which all the armies were as fully repre- 
sented. ‘There is probably no other in the world which presents more formidable 
natural obstacles to 2 military operations than the slopes of Lookout Mount- 
dge, while, as shown, there is no field that surpasses Uhick- 


the fighting. 


1 one or the other and in the case of most, upon both 
fields, Grant, Sherman, 


omas, Hooker, Sheridan, and G of 
the Union Army, and Bragg. Longstreet, Hood, Hardee, Buckner, Polk, D. H. 
Hill, Wheeler, Forrest, and Johnston, of the Confederate forces. The preserva- 
tion of theae fields will preserve to the nation for historical and military study the 
best efforts which these noted officers, commanding American veterans, were able 
to ; 


he 88 form one of the most valuable object-lessons in the art of war, 
and one which, looking solely to the interests of the public, may properly bo pre- 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill with the amend- 
ment on 6, which is inserted for the p of enabling the ary of 
War to take advantage of the whole of the coming season in expediting the estab- 
lishment of the park, it having been made to appear to your committee that much 
ey i Een ee Es 

ac B 9 
sirg 547) shows the outlines of the proposna park and the location of the y pe, 
proac 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I have presented a faithful, and I believe acen- 
rate, statement of the plan of the project and the purposes of its 
originators. 

he plan originated with the officers of the Army of the Cumber- 
land, and it was proper that that gallant army should take the ini- 
tiative and perpetuate by this memorial its great achievements. 

No matter what may be said of the general result of the battle, it 
conterred undying glory and imperishable honor upon the Army of 
the Cumberland. But the Army of the Cumberland could not for- 
bear in its plans the taking in of the other battle-fields in the neigh- 
borhood, Lockout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, and Chattanooga, 
for they all form one grand historie pageant in the splendid march 
of American heroism, 

The men who fought were from all over the country, They were 
from the fields made famous by the Army of the Potomac, by the 
Army of Tennessee, and they came from all the great fields of con- 
flict to add one ore honor and imperishable fame to theiralready brill- 
iant records. Eighteen Northern States had troops there, including 
some from far away Maine and from Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

All the Southern States had troops there. Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Missouri had troops there on both sides. Surely, Mr. Speaker, 
this was an American battle-field. 

The American name advanced in the history of heroism and martial 
prowess at Chickamanga. 

I have already presented the enormous losses and comparative 
losses by reproducing the speech of Getieral Boynton. He has made 
the figures both plain and startling. The losses were greater for the 
numbers involved and time of fighting than any battle of mod- 
ern times. The campaign of Chickamauga was a campaign in the 
mountains. The Union troops e mountains and rivers, anni- 
hilated and set aside natural objects. 

The Southern troops distinguished themselves as on no other battle- 
field. The assaults of Longstreet on Snodgrass Hill were more per- 
sistent and deadly than that of Pickett at Gettysburgh, and, without 
secking to establish myself as a military critic, I feel justified and 
safe in saying they were much more intelligent and had greater pos- 
sibilities of practical results. 

Hookers storming of Lookout Mountain is a prominent feature and 
will be preserved in song and story while pride in martial achieve- 
ment is au element of human character. It isa field which more 
nearly e ge the prowess of Americaus on both sides than any 
other field of the war. It is an endnring field. Physically its 
growth of forests and underbrush are not luxurious, but are hardy 
and will continue, 

The field itself has changed but little, and its roads have remained 
substantially as we left them. 

The States are to mark the positions of their troops, as at Gettys- 
burgh, but the lines are to be ascertained by the Secretary of War, 
and the whole park and all that appertains thereto is to be under 
og control of the Government and be managed by the Secretary of 

ar. 

Mr, Speaker, the preservation of a battle-field with its grand 


monuments, its testimonials on every hand of the patriotic sacrifices 
made by the loyal popis of the country in behalfof the preservation 
of its Union, its Constitution, and its laws, is an act worthy of the 
highest endeavor of American statesmanship. 
these battle-fields will be the incentive to patriotism in the 8 
tions to come. The heroic sacrifices made by the soldiers of the war 
will be criteria of patriotism for a thousand years. 

The young men of America in the coming generations will emulate 
the deeds of their fathers. As the soldier of 1861 marched to the 
rescue of the flag of his country his mind went back to Lexington 
and Concord and Brandywine and Yorktown and Valley Forge. 

As 8 men of America in the coming generation march to 
the sound of pee at the call of their country their minds will 
revert to the heroic sacrifices of the men of 1861, and the standards of 
their emulation will be Gettysburgh and Franklin and Vicksbarg and 
Stone River, the Wilderness and Antietam and Chickamauga and the 
other battles for the Union in which their fathers bore honorable part. 
And in the coming days of the Republic the young men of the South 
and of the North and of the East and of the West of this reunited 
country will emulate the deeds of their ancestors, of our war. 

When civil war threatens, if it ever does, the memory of the days 
from 1861 to 1865 will warn the people of the country and show to 
them the desperate tenacity with which the men of the United States 
will stand in the future by the Union, The Union was the trophy 
of the war, the temple of liberty which has been rebvilded and re- 
beautified by the deeds and the results of the war, resting with im- 
mutable confidence upon the substructure of the Union. To the 
Union we owe the glories of to-day. To the Union we look with 
that hopefulness which inspires our confidence in the future, 
a these battle-fields will be testimonials of the strength of the 

nion. 

The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battle-field and patriot 
grave to every living heart hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet 
swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as surely they will be, by the 
better angels of our nature. 

Let ns then preserve these battle-fields, and from them “the mys- 
tic chords of memory” shall unite the hearts of the American people 
in bands of fraternity and patriotic fellowship and all the people of 
the United States will unite in songs of praise to Almighty who 
made us and preserved us a nation. 


- Personal Explanation. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILKINSON CALL, 


OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Monday, June 2, 1890. 


f privil in 1 ce cha: inst him tained 
nn, . 

Mr. CALL said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I rise to a question of privilege. 

I have here a pamphlet, extracts from which have been printed in 
the public prints, and which has been sent through the mails to every 
Senator, some of whom, as they have informed me, have read it and 
others consigned it to the waste basket, whereit properly belongs. The 
pamphlet is entitled Review of Senator CALL's Record, by W. D. Chip- 
ley.. 

It charges upon me false swearing, The appropriation of other peo- 

le's ; 
8 Mr. SPOONER. I suppose the Senator from Florida would like to 
be heard, and we should like to hear him on this side of the Chamber, 
but it is impossible. 

Mr. CAL I shall endeavor to speak londer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will please be in order. 

Mr. CALL. This pamphlet contains charges upon me of every species 
of crime, false swearing, disgraceful transactions witha Norfolk bank 
involving numerous misstatements, duplicity concerning the Fort Brooke 
reservation, the use of Senatorial knowledge for a land-grant treachery 
in the Indian-war matter, boodle from Littlefield, disreputable lobby- 
ing, ignorance always, reflections upon every State Democratic admin- 
istration, disrespect of decisions of the United States Supreme Court, 
bossism, the practice of misstating, the misuse of Senatorial position 
for personal ends, and also calls in question my efficiency. 

Mr. President, I think it is due to the Senate and to the people ot a 
State who send a Senator here that he should so conduct himself that, 
while he can not hush the voice of slander and malicious falsehood, he 
should be able to clear himself of any imputation which mulice or in- 
terest may prompt to be made against him. I hold myself subject to 
that rule, and I think it due to the people who have so often honored 
me with their confidence that I should say that this pamphlet from 
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the first sentence in it to the last word in it isa falsehood; thatit does 
not contain one syllable or one word of truth; that even its commas 
and periods and semicolons and quotation-marks speak a falsehood. 

F no part of my 
any transaction in which I have ever been 
easily defend and vindicate to the satisfaction of every one. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that this pamphlet is intended to pro- 
tect a vast appropriation of the public lands of the State of Florida by 
individuals, and it is a conspiracy against legislation in behalf of the 

e. It has no politics in it, either Democratic or Republican, but 

t'is a conspiracy by corrupt methods to prevent such action on the part 

of the Congress of the United States by traducing me among the people 

of the State and by producing an impression upon the Senate here de- 

rogatory to me and my r to prevent such action as is necessary 
for the protection of the people of the tountry. 

Why, Mr. President, here isa domain greater than many States that 
has been appropriated under misconstruction of the laws by the execu- 
tive department of the Government and passed to the private use and 
fortune of a few individuals. I speak not now of the land which the 
State might lawfully claim under the confirmatory actof1857 and which 
has been patented to her, whether rightfully or wrongfully, under the 
terms of the act of 1850, but I s of that vast amount of land 
which remains unpatented, and of all those cases sole pd pears covering 
the homes of the people have been improvidently and wfully issued. 
Under this old railroad grant of the 17th of May, 1856, and under the 
swamp-land selections unapproved a vast quantity of land, being an 
interest of hundreds and thousands and millions of dollars to a few 
individuals, is involyed in the action which I have taken, and that is 
the meaning of this pamphlet. 

Mr. President, it is not my design to detain the Senate here by an 
investigation of each one of these charges against me. It is my pur- 


pose to ask of the Senate that I may be allowed to print as a part of 


these remarks for my own vindication such parts of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD as are necessary and - proper, in my judgment, to exhibit the 
falsehood of these charges, and the letters which I have here relating 
to them, and the statements which are proper for my vindication 
against the charges of this pamphlet. If there be no objection, I will ask 
to be allowed, without detaining the Senate, to print as a part of my 


remarks these several statements and the letters and the portions of 


the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which relate to them. 

The people of Florida have already vindicated me by the manner in 
which they have received this miserable and audacious libel. 

The people of Fort Myers passed resolutions at the meeting when it 
was first made public, pledging me their continued support and confi- 
dence, To them and to the people of Florida I make acknowledgment 
of my gratitude for the expressions of confidence and support which 
they have sent me from all parts of the State. Iam prond of them, 
of their intelligence, their virtue, their sense of justice and right. 

The following is the account of the meeting and the resolutions: 

From the Times-Union, May 19,} 
THEY ARE SOLID FOR CALL, 
Fort Myens, FLA., May 17, 1890. 
Hon. W. D. Chipley, ied by J White of Quincy, 
2... Karatas LLEI Daya as aise Pin teeny iar 
were courteously received by a committee of the Democratic party. The 
latform in front of Parker’s store had been fitted up as a rostrum and quite a 
crowd was present, amongst whom were many ladies. 

The colonel reviewed the record of Senator Cats at length, charging him with 
many crimes of a most flagrant nature; most of the charges, however, were the 
same that were made against him previous to his last election. 

At the close of Colonel Chipley's address the crowd called for Dr. J. V. Har- 
ris, who in a short but vigorous spe: ery, wiped th 


crowd broke up in much 
much fun since Christmas. 
I send you the resolutions as passed for publication. 
JAMES W, BAIN. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas certain parties have undertaken to review the record of Hon. Wir- 
KINSON CALL, one of our representatives in the Senate of the United States; and 
W whatever concerns our Senators affects the entire party in the State, 
re we, as Democrats of Lee County, deem it proper to take some action 

in the matter; and 

Whereas many of us have been 8 with the private as well as the 

ublic character of Senator CALL for a long time, some of us having known him 
ora parioa of forty years: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That from the election of Senator CALL to the United States Sen- 
ate to the present time we have always found him to be an earnestand ablead- 
vocate of the needs and rights of his constituents, a warm su rof Demo- 
eratio principles, an honest and upright man, a firm and true „nand a most 
faithful servant of the people. 

Ri That be is especially entitled to our thanks for his defense of the 
publio domain against the encroachment of railroads and other corporations, 
which would appropriate thousands of acres of unearned lands which belo: 
of right to the people; also, for his protection of the fund due the widows an 


vate life, nor of 
which I can not 


orphans of the soldiers of the Seminole war against the absorption by im- 
properly authorized and unscrupulous adventurers. 

Resolved, That he is entitled to our love for the very enemies he has made: 
and that we will not support anyone asa representative to the Legislature from 
this county, or as a senator from this district, who does not openly pledge him- 
self to support Senator CALL to be his own successor in the Senate of the United 


Resolved, That the Times-Union and local new: 
copies of these resolutions, and that the press of the 


GRATEFUL TO PEOPLE OF FORT MYERS, 

I am profoundly grateful to the people of Fort Myers especially, and 
to the people of every other county in the State, for these resolutions 
and for their defense of me against the fonl libels of this pamphlet. 
on. ee in the State assurances come to me of indignation at its 
enlumnies. 


pers be furnished with 
tate be requested to copy 


NEEDS NO DEFENSE WITH PEOPLE OF FLORIDA, 


I need no defense against them with the e of Florida, and this 
proof of their confidence and support is to me proudest and dearest 
event of my public life. I have the assurance also that here with my 
associates in the Senate, where I have served for more than eleven years, 
I need no defense against these false accusations, the offspring of ava- 
rice, of unlawful and the malice of malevolence, 

I might well afford to allow Mr. Chipley and his statements to pass 
from that obscurity from which he has emerged, only as the publisher 
of these slanders, to that oblivion to which time speedily consigns the 
evanescent atoms of defamation. But Iowe a duty to the le of 
Florida and to the Senate, here, from my place, to state that pam- 

let does not contain one word or syllable of truth from its opening to 
its closing sentence, and that its very commas, semicolons, periods, and 
quotation-marks are false and express and imply false statements. 


RAID OF MESSRS, CHIPLEY, WAILES & CO. ON THE PEOPLE EXPOSED. 

I owe a duty also to the people of Florida who have three times elected 
me to the United States Senate, who have nominated me at every elec- 
tion for Senator since my first election by great majorities, and to the 
people of the United States to expose the falsehood of the statements 
of this pamphlet, and in doing so to bring their attention to a ir- 
acy against the rights of the people, the just administration of the 
law, and the preservation of free government as dangerous as was that 
of Catiline to the liberties of Rome. 

This is the effort of Mr. Chipley, Wailes, and associates, land-grant 
and corporation agents, in their raid on the people of Florida to extort 
millions of dollars out of them for themselves and their foreign associ- 
ates, for their land which the Jaws have made free to them. Its 
prompt publication here in Washington and its distribution to each 
Senator is for the purpose of preventing the passage of bills forfeiting 
the land grant of May 17, 1856, and giving patents from the United 
States to all settlers, and to all who have purchased their Jand from 
the railroad company in limited quantities, and thus giving repose, 
peace, and security to every man and his family in his home and im- 
provements. 

Messrs. Chipley and Wailes and associates have long done me the 
honor of thinking that I am the friend of the people and can not be in- 
duced to share in their nefarious schemesof extorting money from the 
people by selling their own homes to them and in selling them to for- 
eign money-lenders, and if they can only make the impression here and 
with you that Iam unworthy of confidence and respect, and thus pre- 
vent the passage of such legislation at the present timeand deprive me of 
the people’s confidence and support, it means many hun of thou- 
sand dollars of the people's money in their pockets. 


PEOPLE CAN NOT BE INFLUENCED BY DEFAMATION, 


‘These persons, industrious in their pursuit of gain, in their businessof 
selling the free homes of the people, presume to insult the intelli- 
gence, the religion, the sense of public right and publie duty of the 
people of Florida and of the Senate, by assuming that the defamation 
of hired correspondents and pamphlets and paid newspapers and untrue 
statements are the instrumentalities by which the people of Florida 
can be controlled and induced to look with disfavor on public servants 
who are faithtul to the people, and elevate into power the convenient 
and pliable instruments of fraud and corruption. 

The people of Florida have great respect for the press, and the able 
and pure men who make it a great means of progress, enlightenment, 
the correction of public wrong, and the advancement of religion and 
morality, but they have acontempt and loathing for the human jackals 
who live upon fraud, falsehood, and calumny, and upon men who seek 
public preferment by the use of snch means. 


WILLING TO TRUST THE PEOPLE WITHOUT ANSWERING CHARGES, 


I was not, I am not afraid to leave my cause and the people's 
cause to the verdict of the people of Fort Myers, or any other community 
in the State, although I was not present, and they had not heard from 
me in denial of the statements of the agent and vice-president of the 
Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Company, with its land grant of 27,- 
000 acres to the mile of the land largely the free homes of the people of 
Florida, and his aids, and in the interest of the unholy and cruel wrongs 
to the poor man who, with his family, has made a home on the land 
which the laws of the United States have given to him. 
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FALSEHOODS OF HIRED CORRESPONDENTS OF LAND-GRANT AGENTS, ~ 
My purpose in making this statement to the Senate and to the people 
of Florida is toask attention to the public interests which are involved 
in this attack more upon them than upon me, and toa concerted effort 
in the interest of the great misappropriation of public lands of the 
United States to control the State to fill their pockets with the people’s 
money, and to put a mo upon them, their wives and children. 
Mr. Chipley, in his s; and in the pamphlet he has published, 
has fallen below the point of a just resentment, and has reached that 
d ation in a just public opinion where contempt is lost in pity. 
ere is nothing whatever to warrant, excuse, or justify his state- 
mentsin his h and pamphlet. There is not one word or syllable or 
3 in it. These are the : ee ta ght nd — 4 de 
co: ndents of persons in in this m tion o 
the public lands have been paid to insert in such emcees as would 
allow their columns to be used for defamation in the interest of fraud. 
I feel honored by being made the object of attack. 
A PUBLIC SERVANT CAN NOT PREVENT SLANDER, BUT SHOULD DISPROVE TT. 
A public servant, filling an important public trust for the people, 
should so conduct himself, not only that he may be clear of stain and 
reproach, but that he may at all times be able to refute and disprove 
slanders. I hold myself subject to this rule. 
PIRST CHARGE—FALSE SWEARING, 
The first charge made against me by Mr. Chipley is perjury or “ false 
sw 
When ex-Governor Noble A. Hull, and afterwards Mr. Harry W. 
Clark, was presented for postmaster at Jacksonville, Governor Hull, 
and after him Mr. Clark, was opposed by Mr. Dougherty, Mr. A. S. 
Mann, and others. Mr. S. I. Wailes, as I have reason to believe, 
mpted Mr, Dougherty, then member of Co to make the ob- 
ection that I was not a citizen of Jacksonville, and therefore had no 
right to any special influence in the nomination, because I had stated, 
as he alleged, in an application for a homestead that I resided in Put- 
nam County. The records of the Post-Office Department will prove 
this statement, and I have a copy of them, 
The oath required me toswear that it was then my intention to make 
a home on this piece of land if the homestead should be allowed. The 
oath certainly was not that I intended to make a home upon it if it 
was not allowed by the Government, nor did I make oath that it was 
my intention to make a home and reside on itif I did not get possession 
of it, nor did I swear that I would not change my intention and 
abandon the homestead. I did not get possession of it, and I did not 
make my home on it. I brought suit for it and have not yet been able 
to obtain possession of it. It was then, and is now, my intention to 
make a home upon it. Task what evidence has Mr. Chipley, in this 
state of facts, to accuse me of false swearing, and by what name shall 
be described his statement that I was ‘‘ guilty of false swearing.” 
I leave the people to say what is the character of the man who bears 
false witness against another. 


“TRIED TO STEAL A POOR NEGRO'S HOMESTEAD,” 


The second charge is that 1 tried to steal a poor negro’s home- 

Let us examine this statement. If true it was most infamons, and 
the man who would steal another man's homestead deserves your con- 
dernnation, but not so much as the man who, without authority of 
law, takes many thousands of the homesteads of poor people and puts 
them into his pocket. The facts in this matter are of record, known 
to many — and easily proved. My brother-in-law, Maj. E. C. 
Simkins, died, leaving his wife a Spanish sent in Putnam County, 
which before 1819 had been occupied. It fell to me to protect and rep- 
resent her rights and interests, In my absence here on public duty a 
colored man named Swaim, a tenant on the place who had been allowed 
to live there by Major Simkins for charity, entered a three-year pre- 
emption on a part of this t under an erroneous United States sur- 
vey. This entry separated the place and injured it. I contested his 
pre-emption and it was set aside. I then applied under the law to the 
proper authorities to be allowed to homestead it. A contest occurred 

which it was finally decided that I had a right to make the entry. 
I applied for possession and it was refused, and I brought suit and 
obtained judgment, and the ease is still in contest on the point of the 
correctness of the United Statessurvey. Mr. Chipley seeks by the plat 
which he prints to prove that I stated a falsehood in my former letter. 
Itis only necessary for me to state that the bond for title under this 
grant to Major Simkins is for the land between Baldwin and Barring- 
— and Johnsons, and the Swaim entry is between these two descript- 
ve ts, 
This chargo first appeared in the anonymous correspondence of the 
newspapers here, known to be at the instigation of Mr. S. I. Wailes, 
whose clerk then (resident) in the United States land office at Gaines- 
ville was the promoter of Swaim’s attempt to take Mrs. Simkins’s prop- 
erty from her. It now appears under Mr. Chipley’s mal state- 
ment of it as a truth. It is the voice of Jacob, but the hand is the 
hand of Esaun.” 

Mr. Chipley says that the entry did not cut the place in two parts. 
This, like all his statements, is entirely untrue, ft is not in any way 


material except so far as it concerns my truthfulness. The plat which 
he shows does not prove the fact to be as he states it. It would be 
necessary to examine the bond for title and the plat of the Spanish sur- 
vey as confirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States. The fact 
that this grant was always claimed to cover this land is found in the 
words of the bond for title, ‘‘the land between Baldwin’s and Barring- 
ton’s.’? The Swaim entry is between these two places. 

The following is an extract from a letter from Inter Lachen, < 
lished in the Palatka Herald, the immediate neighborhood of the Sim- 
kins place, and states what is known to every one in that neighborhood. 
Referring to the Chipley pamphlet, the writer says: 


Wow, there are plenty of people who know about some of his charges, and 
some that he refers to very often in his speech, to wit, the negro Swaim’s home- 
stead. He dwells on Swaim’s orange grove. Now, Swaim never planted an 
orange grove in his life; his wife planted ten or twelve little trees around the 
house, and he took them up and sold them. There was, however, afew sour 
trees growing on this land, and what few of them Swaim did not take up and 
sellare ibly standing there yet in the hammock. 

As to CaALL's relatives not owning the land on each side; they do own down 
to the lake, north and south of Swaim’s homestead. Swaim did live on the place 
seven years, but lived there in a cabin as a tenant on Simkins’s plantation. He 
cultivated, or pretended to cultivate, lands in said plantation all these » 
never raising enough, I do not think, any one year to pay the rent, and some 
years did not pay any rent at all. 


This is all as to that false charge. Iam thus particular about an 
immaterial matter to the end that I may show you the value of Mr. 
Chipley’s statements and the persons with whom heis connected, and 
leave you to your own conclusions as to the objects of his pamphlet. 

UNLAWFUL PATENTS OF SETTLEES' HOMES TO STATE LAND-GRANT AGENTS. 

In this pamphlet, I observe on page 51, printed in parallel lines, two 
resolutions introduced by me, one in 1888 and the other in 1890, on 
the petition of many citizens of Florida; the former instructing the 
Committee on Public Lands to inquire whether it was essential or 
advisable for the protection of actual settlers on the public lands of the 
United States, in the State, of Florida, which have been heretofore 
patented or certified to others than actual settlers, improvidently or 
without authority, to reporta bill for the cancellation of such patents 
and referring to a former resolution which I had introduced instruct- 
ing the committee to report such a bill to the Senate; also an extract 
from my speech in the Senate on the 14th of January, 1890, in reply to 
Mr, DOLPH, in which I said, Nobody asks for any proceedings to set 
aside and cancel any patents. Mr. Chipley’s pamphlet writer sees 
an inconsistency in these two statements, but there is none. _ 

The in reply to Mr. DOLPH referred tothe resolution then 
pending before the Senate, in the discussion of which Mr. Chipley and 
Mr. Wailes and the two railroad companies claiming these lands had 
been defended hy Mr. PLUME; and the language had no reference or 
meaning as to anything other than this or before that time. The reso- 
lution quoted speaks for itself. Anything that protects the actual 
settler and keeps the Boies of his home out of their pockets excites 
the anger of Messrs. Chipley & Co. and their newspapers. 

Who can see anything but that which is right and commendable in 
canceling a patent for a settler’s home unlawfully and improvidently 
issued? Surely these men have become insane to attack me openly on 
such grounds, and in a printed pamphlet boldly to claim the right to 
take the people’s homes not only without law, but against law. 

I did, I do now, and always will demand the cancellation of patents 
which Mr. Chipley and Mr. Wailes or any other persons have obtained 
unlawfully to a settler’s home or improvements. The remainder is for 
the Legislature and the people to do or not do. 

NEVER REFUSED TO MEET MR. CHIPLEY. 

This libelous pämphlet commences with a falsehood and continues 
and ends with false statements. 

I never refused to meet Mr. Chipley and any and all persons in the 
State op tome. I refused to go with him over the State and give 
him and his associates the concluding speech toabuse me. I attended 
a meeting in Pensacola where he was invited to meet me, but did not. 
Again, he was invited to meet me at De Leon Springs and failed to do 
so. Again, he was told, in my reply to him, that he would be allowed a 
fair hearing at all my meetings on terms fairly arranged for discussion. 

Why should I be afraid to meet him? I stated in my letter that 
Mr. Chipley had received no mark of confidence and respect from the 
people of the State. Delegates to conventions and members of com- 
mittees are not chosen by the people at large. 

As to the hard work he has done, I deny it. I have canvassed the 
State at every election. I have never met him except in the last can- 
vass when he went with us from Pensacola to Apalachicola and returned. 
His hard work consisted in sending out quantities of documents, chiefly 
his own proclamations of himself, interrupting the canvass and in his 
end causing a great many people unnecessary trouble. All through 
the canvass he was not west of the Apalachicola River, and in my 
opinion was only an embarrassment and obstacle to success. 

SETTLERS AND PURCHASERS CAN GET TITLE ONLY THROUGH SENATOR CALI’S 
BILLS, 

The first page of his pamphlet contains a letter purporting to be 
from me which contains an untruth; in this, that it is a private letter 
written to a person who claimed to be a friend of mine, and leaves out 
the context. The extract he prints from the letter is true. I repeat 
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it here. Neither purchaser from the railroad company, nor settler, 
- will ever get a title except through me,’’ or my efforts, or the meas- 
ures I advocate. 

In all this statement Mr. Chipley does not state one word of truth. 
I never challenged Mr. Chipley to meet me. I challenged all the per- 
sons who opposed my views in reference to public land to attend my 
meetings and select their man, as they could not all speak at the same 
time, and Mr. Chipley, as one of them, was included in the challenge. 
The letter he prints, like all his carefully prepared statements, is so 
arranged as to convey an untruth. 

NO ONE MAN CAN BE THE AUTHOR OF PUBLIC MEASURES. 

Mr. Chipley says I am not the author ofa single measure in State poli- 
ties or national legislation. He saysI have never been identified with 
any public or private enterprises within the limits of Florida with any 
credit to myself, the State, or people, and that my record is absolutely 
barren of any good. 

No one n is or can be the author of a measure in State politics 
or legislation. No one public man in the State or out of it has been 
identified as a public servant with any public or private enterprise. 

Is it in building railroads? If so, what part of it has the public 
servant been connected with? Has he furnished the money out ot his 
own pocket or taken it out of the people’s? If he has taken it out of 
the people's pocket, shall he build a railroad with it and give it to for- 
eigners, and then lobby with judge and governor and Legislature to 
make the gift as severely oppressive and onerous to the people as pos- 
sible? 

Lask again, what measure of State legislation or politics is there or 
has there been for me or any other public man to be the author of? 
There is none and has been none. Mr. Chipley has not the first con- 
‘ception of the public policies of a State, nor of the meaning or nature 
of public as distinguished from private enterprises. 

THE IDEA OF THE WRITER OF THE CHIPLEY PAMPHLET OF MEASURES IN 
STATE POLITICS AND NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 

His idea seems to be that to be the author of a measure in State 
politics or legislation and to be identified with public or private enter- 
prises is to obtain a charter from the Legislature as a free gitt with an 
enormous land subsidy of 27,500 acres to the mile, and with a right to 
tax the people at discretion for the right to live on the land and with 
the further exclusive right to take all they make on the land in pay- 
ment for transporting it to market and its return in the shape of goods, 
with a very occasional privilege of riding on the road themselves; and 
having obtained this free gift from the people to sell it to aliens and 
non-residents and pnt the money in the pockets of the persons obtain- 
ing the charter. This is a public enterprise and a measure in State 
politics and legislation, and what his writer terms the honor and glory 
of building a railroad. 


SENATOR CALL NEVER USED PUBLIC LAND AND PEOPLE'S HOMES FOR PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISES. ` 


T have not been identified with such a measure, and I never will be. 
Neither have I been identified with private enterprises, such 9 
houses for sale, merchandising, planting and cultivating groves an 
farms, owning mills and factories, building canals, not with my own 
money, but with the public land, the people’s homes, and the people’s 
taxes. Men are not elected to the Legislature nor sent to the Senate 
for this purpose. ‘This is not our American idea of government. 


SHOWS WHAT ARE PUBLIC ENTERPRISES, . 


Public enterprises, in the only sense in which this phrase can be 
used in connection with legislation or the duties of a legislator in our 
system of government, are the making of Jaws which establish public 
policies, These policies are not new, but they almost always concern 
subjects which have for many centuries been the concern of governments, 
They relate largely to taxation and its methods, to military and naval 
offense and defense, to the policies of war and peace, io the regulation 
of land tenures and titles, whether to be concentrated in the hands of 
a few persons or held by all the people and free to them in the first 
instance on condition ofactual settlement and improvement ; to thecrea- 
tion and regulation of corporations, to transportation, to the laws of 
health and hygiene, and local, national, and international quarantine; 
to coinage, to the laws regulating the relations of debtor and creditor, 
to the internal improvement which is committed by the Constitution 
and practice of our Government chiefly to the National Government, 
except as to the grant of charters by the States, and also to the rela- 
tions of the races and to aids to education. 

These are the subjects committed to a legislator, whether State or 
national. In them there is no room for new authorship. 

The authorship of a new measure which changes the established pol- 
icies of the Government is not the work of a day nor of one man, who 
has but one vote, but it is the consensus of opinion of all the people 
and their representatives, and the public servant can only give his 
voice and vote for that which he thinks best. I know of no important 
measure, either State or national, of which any one man, however great, 
has been the author. Thomas Jefferson had inscribed on his tomb as 
his claim to honor and remembrance by posterity: 


Author of the Declaration of Independence and of the statutes of Virginia 
for religious freedom, and father of the University of Virginia. 


But neither Mr, Chipley nor I am Thomas Jefferson, and it may 
truthfully be said that this great man and patriot and statesman only 
meant that he had been a most prominent advocate of these great ideas 
which had been formulated into laws. 


SENATOR CALL SHOWS THAT HE HAS BEEN RIGHTFULLY CONNECTED WITH ALL 
PUBLIC ENTERPRISES, 


In reply, then, to his statement that I have not been the author of 
any important measure of State or national policy, nor identified with 
any important public or private enterprise, I say that itis not true, I 
have been identified with every important measure of State or national 
policy both before the war and after from my early youth until now, 
while Messrs. Chipley, Wailes & Co. have been making money out of 
the free homes of the people and obstructing the path of legislation for 
cheap transportation by corrupt lobbies and by distributing free passes. 
My vote and voice in council and before the people have always been 
for the people’s right for free education, for industrial education, for 
free homes on the public lands, for the correction of public wrongs, and 
the protection of the people against the rapacity and greed of lobbyists 
and corruptionists, for the reform of the national jurisprudence, for a 
system of revenue and taxation and finance that would take the heavy 
burden of unjust taxation from the farmers and orange-growers and 
agriculturists. 3 
SENATOR CALL PROTECTED THE PEOPLE OF FLORIDA AGAINST UNLAWFUL TRIB- 

UTE OF TWELVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 

For protecting them against the unlawful tribute of ten or eleven 
millions of dollars which Mr. Chipley and Mr. Wailes have caused to 
be levied on them and the future prosperity of the State. 


FAST MAIL SUSTAINED BY SENATOR CALL CAUSED TAMPA'S PROSPERITY, 


My vote and voice have also been given for the establishment of-the 
fast mail line and the maintenance of other mail lines by liberal ap- 
propriations for the railroad mail service of the State. 

My vote and voice have been for the just regulation of corporate power 
and right, according to them all just right and protection and restrain- 
ing them to be the people's servant, and not the people's master; for all 
works of internal improvement and opening the channels of rivers and 
harbors, for erecting light-houses and life-saving stations to protect and 
encourage commerce. 

These are the public enterprises which I have been commissioned by 
the people of the State to be concerned in and identified with, and I 
have obeyed them. 


SENATOR CALL HAD NO INTEREST IN FORT BROOKE RESERVATION. 


Mr. Chipley next states that I used my Senatorial knowledge for a 
land deal, and charges me with duplicity concerning the Fort Brooke 
reservation. This statement, like the others, I here pronounce to be ab- 
solutely false. It has been disproved by more than three respectable 
witnesses over their own signatures. These witnesses are Capt. John S. 
Tucker, of Virginia, a gallant one-armed Confederate soldier, who was 
the attorney of Hon. John T. Lesley and other citizens of Tampa who 
were then trying to obtain the reservation for the benefit of the people; 
Capt. H. B. Littlepage, an ex-Contederate naval officer of character, 
and by Hon. John T. Lesley, a distinguished citizen of Tampa. I had 
no interest in or connection with any land deal. I had no Senatorial 
knowledge about any land deal. I print the following letters which 
will prove Mr. Chipley’s statement to be entirely untrue and without 
any foundation. The public record will also prove it to be untrue. 


The letters of Hon. John T, Lesley and Capt. James McKay in reference to 
the Fort Brooke reservation were placed in my hands by Senator CALL in 1882- 
to select a suitable attorney to represent these gentlemen, according to their 

uest. Iselected Mr. John S. Tucker. 

he telegrams in question were sent by persons representing the Tam 
gentlemen. Senator CALL's opposition to their entries were communicated by 
me to the attorney, and has always been well known to all parties claiming in- 
terests in this reservation, Senator CALL has had no connection with any of 
these parties, but has always opposed all entries, both theirs and all others. I 
was at that time employed as a clerk of Senator Johnson's committee, and for 
that reason was frequently in Senator CALL’s company, and 2 a- 
8 iu this city was asked by him to select an attorney for Mr. ley and 
others. 

The facts in this matter are well known to me and others, by whom they can 


easily be established, 
H. B. LITTLEPAGE. 


Wasnrsc'rox, D. C., July 24, 1886, 
Having seen an article in a Florida roti 29 ra charging Senator Cain with 
double dealing and collusion with parties in Tampa in certain homestead and 
scrip locations made on the Fort Brooke reservation, I desire in justice to Sen- 
ator CALL to make a statement of the facts within my knowledge in reference 
to this matter 
Senator CALL, in 1883, through Capt. H. B. Littlepage, of this city, placed in my 
hands letters from Hon. John T. Lesley and Capt. James McKay, of Tampa, in 
which he was requested to obtain an entry of this reservation for the town of 
Tampa, and, if this could not be done, then for certain gentlemen, citizens of 
that town; and that if it was notin his power to give them his personal aid and 
support he would select a suitable attorney to represent them. 
nator CALL stated to me, through Captain Littlepage, and subsequently in 
person, that the writers of these letters were men of character and standing in 
their community, but that he was committed to the support of a bill for the 


donation of the land to the town of Tampa for educational and otber purposes, 
and that he should oppose all private entries, as he had been doing, until other- 
wise instructed by the people of pa. 

It is due to the Senator to say that he has always firmly and 
maintained this ition both in the Senate and before the General 
and, so far from 


rsistently 
d Office, 
ng in collusion with the parties secking to obtain these en- 
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tries, I know that he has been their strongest opponent; but for him, I am of 
opinion that these entries would have been corfirmed, or at least some of them 


Very respectfully, 
$ JNO. S. TUCKER, Attorney at Law. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 4, 1884. 

I hereby state that I am a member of the Committee on Public Lands of the 
United States Senate, and that Senator CALL, of Florida, has re y ap- 
peared before that committee during the past and prerani sessions of Con- 
gress and urged the committee to report favorably a bill offered by him for the 
donation of the Fort Brooke reservation to the town of Tampa for public 
schools and parks and other pu Mr. CALL was quite urgent about this 
bill, but the committee could not find time in the press of other more impor- 
tant business to reach a satisfactory conclusion about it. 

JOHN T. MORGAN, Untied Slates Senate. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1890. 

DEAR Sin: In response to your inquiry I will state that Iam a member of the 
Committee on Public Lands of the United States Senate, and that you have fre- 
8 persistently, and at all times urged the sale of Fort Brooke reserva- 
tion, and have insisted that the proceeds arising from such sale should be given 
to the public schools of the city of Tampa, Fla.; such has been your Soni 
since I came to the Senate in 1885, 

Very truly, 


Hon. WILKINSON CALL, United States Senate. 


tion 
J. H. BERRY. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFIGE, 
December 16, 1889. 
I, Lewis A. Groff, Commissioner of the General Land Office, do hereby certify 
that the annexed papers, pages 1 to 4 inclusive, are true and literal exempliti- 
cations of a certain letter from Hon. W. CALL, dated Washington, D. C., July 
10, 1883, now on file in this office. * * + 
In 338 whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused the 


sea! of this office to be affixed, at the city of Washington, on the day and year 
above written, 
[SEAL] LEWIS A. GROFF. 


Usrrep STATES SENATE, Washington, July 10, 1883. 
Sır: I beg leave to ask your consideration of a late order for the sale of the 
Fort Brooke reservation, in Florida, under the pre-emption laws. 
I have repeatedly stated to you, and to the Secretary, my o; 


tion to any 
sale or disposition of this land to any private individuals an 


asked that any 
disposition of the same should be suspended until the next Congress should 
have an opportunity to act on a petition presented by me from the people of 

pa, asking that the land be donated to the town of Tampa for educational 
and other purposes, 

I again renew this protest and earnestly request that this land be withheld 
from sale or entry until Congress can act at its next session on the petition 
which I have presented, 

The reasons which require this donation to be made to the town of Tampa 
are manifest and forcible. 

The land is immediately adjacent to the town of Tampa. It is necessary to 
the health and comfort of the people as a park. It is the only land suitable 
for public buildings. It is, I believe, the general desire of the people of the 
town that it should be donated to them for public pu 

It is no longer of any use to the Government as a fort or for a garrison, 

I have repeatedly made these statements to you, and here renew them. 

I have some reason to hope that Congress, at its next session, will act favor- 
say on the petition, and make a donation of the reservation to the town of 

ampa. 

Yours, 
WILKINSON CALL. 

Hon. N. C. MCFARLAND, 


Commissioner of Public Lands, Washington, D. C. 

It will be seen from the subjoined statement that the town council 
of Tampa petitioned Congress for the confirmation of the entry and scrip 
location of Messrs. Lesley and Henderson. It will also be seen that, 
while I considered it my duty to present their petitions and give them 
so far as I had any power a full opportunity to assert any rights they 
might have, I also thought it right to adhere to the action which the 
people of Tampa had instructed, namely, the donation of the land to 
the free education of the children of Tampa. 

THE PEOPLE ASKED FOR IT FOR FREE EDUCATION. 

I had no doubt, and I have none now, that John Lesley might have 
been safely intrusted with this land, and that he would have used it 
liberally ior the benefit of the people. I know him and knew his father, 
a true man, a faithful friend, a sincere christian, zealous for right; 
father and son men worthy of honor and respect, But the people of 
Tampa asked for it for the children, and so far as I had any power these 
letters show that my course has been the same from my first entrance 
into the Senate until now: 


PRUCEEDINGS OF THE TOWN COUNCIL OF TAMPA. 


Members present, W. T. Space sae G. B. Sparkman, S. A. Jones, H. L. 
Branch, W. B. Henderson, Dr. J. P. Wall, T. E. Jackson, and T. C. Taliaferro. 


The following report from the committee was submitted: 
MAJORITY REPORT. 
To the president and members of the town council of Tampa: 

Whereas we believe that Messrs. Henderson and Lesley have vested legal 
tights in the reservation, and that the subjoined proposition agreed npon be- 
tween these gentlemen and ourselves as a committee is a fair, reasonable. and 
liberal proposition for the town, and we recommend its adoption by the coun- 


We further recommend that Messrs. Henderson and Lesley enter into a writ- 
ten contract with the council conditioned to curry out the provisions of this 
agreement, and that the council pass a resolution uesting our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to take such action as will enable Messrs. Hender- 
son and Lesley to perfect their scrip location on suid reservation. 

G. B. SPARKMAN. 
8. A. JONES, 

A motion to lav the above report on the table was lost; Wall, Jackson, and 
Taliaferro voting in the affirmative; Sparkman, Jones, and Branch in the nega- 
tive. The p ent decided in the negative. 


Mr. Chipley also alleges that I did not protest against the entry of the 
Fort Brooke reservation. 

I print also a certified copy of the protest, and the letters referred 
to. I leave it to the people to say what Mr. Chipley’s word and his 
pamphlet are worth. 

SENATOR CALL NOT TREACHEROUS TO STATE'S INDIAN WAR CLAIMS, 

The next statement is ‘‘his [my] treachery in the Indian war claims.“ 

This is another part of the business of the firm of Wailes & Co., on 
which depends, according to Governor Bloxham’s letter to Senator 
Jones, a fee of $60,000 or more to Mr. S. I. Wailes and associates. 

I print Governor Bloxham's letter. 

I deny the statement that I have been treacherous in respect to the 
Indian war claims. 

The facts are as follows: When I came to the Senate the claim of the 
State of Florida for reimbursement to the State of the money paid out 
by the State before the war for the suppression of Indian hostilities 
had been placed by the governor in the hands of my colleague, Mr, 
Jones. He had brought the subject before the Senate and had it pend- 
ing before the Committee on Military Affairs, by which it was under- 
stood to be unfavorably considered. Senator HAMPTON, of South Caro- 
lina, at the request of Senator Jones, had taken charge of the bill, and 
had contended strongly for the payment of both the principal and in- 
terest of the claim, In the face of the adverse judgment of the com- 
mittee he had succeeded, largely as a personal concession to him, in 
obtaining a compromise by which the committee agreed to pay the 
principaland to charge no interest on the debt due by the State on her 
bonds to the Indian trust fund. Senator HAMPTON thought he had 
been very fortunate in obtaining this report, and Senator Jones agreed 
with him in this opinion. I gave Senator Jones all the support in my 
powerin obtaining payment of the whole claim, paige! and interest, 
but had no right to interfere in a matter which been placed in his 
hands. After the bill had thus been reported to the Senate, my col- 
league, Senator Jones, came to me with a telegram and afterwards with 
a letter from Governor Bloxham to him (which has been published), in 
which he stated that because of Mr. Wailes’s contract for fees, which 
would amount to about sixty thousand, the amount allowed by the com- 
mittee after deducting the amount of the State’s bonds held by the 
Indian trust fund, about $250,000 or $300,000, principal and interest, 
would be so small that he did not feel authorized to accept the com- 
mittee’s report, and requested Senator Jones to have the bill postponed. 
Senator Jones so informed Senator HAMPTON, who had charge of it. I 
had nothing to do with it, and had neither the right nor the power to 
interfere. The subjectcontinued in Senator Jones's charge by the action 
of the State authorities. 

Some time alterwards Governor Perry came to Washington several 
times and used all his influence to overcome the adverse opinion which 
had been created by the rejection of the committee’s report and Gov- 
ernor Bloxham’s letter stating that about sixty-two thousand of the 
money paid by Congress to the State was to be the fee of Mr. Wailes. 
I gave him all the assistance in my power, always, however, protesting 
and advising that this Wailes fee would be, as it had been, a stumbling- 
block in the way of the passage of the bill, and would delay if not defeat 
it; and he did all in his power, but failed to accomplish success, 

In the last year of his administration the Wailes’s bill for interest was 
passed in the House. Mr. Dougherty and Governor Perry cameon the 
floor of the Senate and personally requested me to have the House bill 
referred to the Committee on Claims instead of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, which had before had charge of it. This I did in the face 
of objection by a member of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Governor Perry and Mr. Dougherty then asked me to see the chair- 
man of the committee and have the bill referred to Senator JONES, of 
Arkausas, as a subcommittee to report on the bill. This I did, and it 
was so referred. Governor Perry and Mr. Dougherty appeared before 
the committee, and Mr. Wailes also requested a hearing, as I was in- 
formed by the members of the committee. The governor and Mr, 
Dougherty and Mr. Wailes took entire charge of the subject. The 
result was that the bill was adversely reported, only one member of 
the committee reporting favorably. I am not responsible in any degree 
for this result. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shows that I tried to 
get the adverse report before the Senate for consideration and failed 
because of the earnest objections made to it. 

To show how entirely malicious and inexcusable this pamphlet is, 
I print from the following letters and statements which have been be- 
fore Congress and the people of the State for years. 

In the Brooksville Register of March last [1885] an article was pub- 
lished against me in these words: 


Senator CALL did all he could to prevent the payment of the Indian war 
Ss me, going so faras to characterize thers asa fraud, and saying that it smelled 
y. 


I denounced this statement in the Senate on 3d April [1885] asa 
false and malicious calumny and the author as a false witness, and I 
published the letters of Senators Jones, HAMPTON, and Governor 
Bloxham, in which Senator Jones said: 


Senator CALL had nothing to do with the defeat of the Senate resolution to 
pay the State of Florida $92,000 to reimburse Indian war expenses. The resolu- 
tion had nothing to do with the payment of scrip or the Indian war soldiers, 
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Senator HAMPTON said: 

Senator CALL did not defeat or prevent in any way the passage of this reso- 
SS ter is utterly mistaken; the resolution was recommilted 

the request of Jones. y 


UNITED STATES SENATE, Washington, D. C., April 27, 1885. 

Dear Sw: In to your note of to-day, I reply that when the bill to in- 

— — before the Military Committee of the 

T 

to Governor HAMPTON in favor of the bill, as I recollect. 

the settlement which I obtained from the Military Committee 

was y best that I could obtain, and I remember that you said it wasa 
very favorable one under all the circumstances, 
Yours truly, 


Hon. W. CALL, United States Senate. 


Uxstrep STATES SENATE, Washinglon, D. C., April 14, 1885, 
Hon. WILKINSON CALE, United States Senate 


C. W. JONES. 


Ha 
in sa: that the language attributed to me with to never was 
D ever made by hax, Wallen tn reference to 
the yeas and nays. 


C. W. JONES. 
The following is Governor Bloxham’s letter to Senator Jones: 


Now, take $132,000 in bonds; interest on the same, $240,000; and $92,000cash, 
$464,000 upon which Mr. Wailes would claim 15 per cent., and you see 
at once that, after deducting his commission from the cash we receive, there 
would be but an insignificant sum to turn into the State treasury. The amount 
et ee . . go over than prac- 
tically for all we receive to shape of commissions. 
7 * W. D. BLOXHAM. 


Wasurncrtos, D. C., April 11, 1888. 
Register of March 21, 1885, in which is printed 
“ Evidence on Indian War Claims,” alleged to have been taken before a com- 
Legislature of Mr. S. I. Wailes, a witness, states as fol- 


lows: 

“ When I was first made agent of the State I became aware of a letter which 
was injurious to Governor Drew and his cabinet and the generally, 
written by ex-Governor Reed to the ciaee hee Interior, Mr. Schurz, I 


Dear Sin: In the Brooksville 


that I should have a copy of the and give the same to Mr. CALL. I went 
to . he showed it to Senator CALL, and 
he me to make a copy for Mr. s use.” 


And I further say that you did not prevent the passage of a bill provid- 
=e of thes Jadian war Gaina, but on. the OO aY 1 ain aware 


that you have always been zealous in endeav: to have the matter settled 
in a manner beneficial to the le of the State. I never heard of you circulat- 
ing any charge which stamped diahonisety on the high officials the Demo- 
cratic yof gyre 1 

REE CANS R. H. M. DAVIDSON. 


Hon. WILKINSON CALL. 
SENATOR CALL, WITH SENATOR PASCO, PLACED IT ON APPROPRIATION BILL. 
After Mr. Pasco’s election 28 — — to bi erg 2 
Claims, and the Legislature g tioned tor the of the 
bill, it was favorably ig whee through Senator P. s efforts from 
that committee. The following extract from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD will show e with m Pasco’s aid, 5 ver its 
ent was put on the annual appropriation bi t happened to 
Fall to me to — 5 the vote of the e without yeas Hag nays, by 
which it was at first announced by the President to be defeated, recon- 
sidered by a division, and an amendment for the payment of the claim 
ut on the bill. This does not appear in the RECORD, the only entry 
g The amendment was agreed to;*’ but it can be easily proved. 
SENATOR CALL’S SPEECH IN FAVOR OF PAYING THE STATE INDIAN WAR EXPENSES, 
On March 1, 1889, on page 2531, is the following made be me 
in support of an appropriation for the payment of the Indian war claim, 
principal and interest: 
Mr. President, this claim on the part of the State of Florida has been adjudi- 


— — . and a bill 4 7 payment passed the House of Repre- 
tati e former Congress, two years * 
9 y y exponded by the State for the 


There is no doubt that the money was 
of Indian hostilities. 
facts are undisputed. The necessities of the State at this time are very 
and this money will be expended, not only in the interests of the State of 
but of the whole country, in $ prireza tod reappearance of the epi- 
demic which prevailed in the State and its communication to other States. 

In consequence of the great loss imposed on the State by the epidemic last 
year the State's finances have become very much reduced, and the State is in very 
great need of this money at this time for the purpose I have mentioned. 

Inasmuch as there is no dispute whatever to the fact of the money 
having been honestly by the State, and the debt has been recognized 
by a committee of this body and by a bill passing the other House, I think 
that the amendment onght to be allowed to go upon the bill. 


When the vote was taken by the sound without yeas and nays the 
amendment was announced by the Chair to be defeated; upon my mo- 
tion for a division, it was carried. 

This amendment was afterwards stricken off in the conference com- 
mittee, the House objecting to its payment then, and a clause substi- 
tuted for a report from the of the Treasury of the amount 
necessary to pay the claim. 

These are the facts proved by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It ap- 
pears from them that the first time the bill has ever come before the 


Senate favorably and even approached payment it has been through my 
efforts, my colleague having his due share of credit for the favorable 
report of the Committee on Claims and for the action of the Senate. It 
will also be observed that the allowance of interest on the war claims 
of the loyal States for expenditures during the war is now being 
favorably considered, and at the former time when the claim of our State 
was before Congress these claims had not been considered favorably. It 
isonly just to Senators HAMPTON and JONES to make this statement. 

Mr. Chipley in his pamphlet refers to a remark made by me in New 
York last summer to a State oficial,” Hon. Mr. (now Judge) Barnes, 
who was oe ing to me the State’s need of money, when I stated 
that I thought the State might have been wise to have taken the $92,000 
offered by the Hampton billand prosecuted their claim for interest. 

This was only a chance remark, and not intended to be treasured up 
for a charge against me. It was, however, the opinion of Senators 
HAMPTON and Jones, who thought the State’s claim for interest would 
not be prejudiced by it. 


STATE’S CLAIM RESTS EITHER ON ACTUAL OR ASSUMED MUSTER INTO UNITED 


STATES SERVICE. 
The pamphlet writer also refers to my ignorance, in introducing cer- 
tain bills, of the fact that if the troops been mustered into the 
United States service they would have been paid. Itis only necessary 
to say that the pamphleteer does not understand what he seeks to write 
about, The foundation of the State’s claim is that the troops were 
ordered to be mustered, but one of the bills referred to was for the sol- 
diers who were not paid. 


SENATOR CALL REQUIRED AMOUNT OF WAILES'S FEE TO BE PAID TO SOLDIERS AND 
THEIR WIDOWS., 


The bill to reimburse the State the money paid out by the State had 
no reference to the unpaid soldiers and made no provision for them. 
The bill I introduced to reimburse the State provided in effect that the 
amount of the Wailes fee should be required to be paid to these sol- 
diers, their widows and children, in payment of their services which 
have never been paid for. This seems to be the point which hurts. 
The bill as J introduced it, which Mr. Chipley thinks showed my ignot- 
ance, assumed that the unpaid soldiers who live in Florida and who 
fought in the war should have this money instead of Mr. Wailes. 

Mr. Chipley may think this is ignorance and folly, but I still think 
so, I still think that the proper use of money paid to the State by the 
United States for the services of citizen soldiers in an Indian war is to 
pay the unpaid soldiers, their widows and orphan children, rather than 
a Washington lawyer and lobbyist. This is one of the charges against 
me, and all the others are equally foolish. 

DISEEPUTABLE LOBBYING UNTRUE. 

Another charge made by Mr. Chipley is his [my] disreputable lob- 
bying’’ in the Florida Legislature in 1879, =— ectionin 1879. I 
read in the New York World to-day a statement, I have no doubt trom 
one of Mr. Chipley’s and Mr. Wailes’s hired slanderers, that I had 
been threatened with expulsion from the State senate for disreputable 
lobbying. The statement is untrue. Judge Niblack was my warm 
personal and political friend. We in our efforts in 1879 to try 
and save to the people of the State what was left of the public lands 
and of the railroads. The old Florida Raiiroad interest had then a few 
representatives in the Legisla and one of them is doubtless the 
author of this statement. I had just beenelected to the Senate by that 
body. I was giving my time to the protection of the people and their 
homes and rights, and I was stronger with the Senate the people, 
as I am now, than the old Florida Railroad Company and Messrs. 
Chipley, Wailes & Co. The remark attributed to me is entirely un- 


true. 
BOODLE FROM LITTLEFIELD FALSE, 


The next statement upon which Mr. pop Siege his truth is in 
these words: His boodle from Littlefield.” is only a false state- 
ment. The facts are as follows and are of record: In 1869 Judge James 
M. Baker, Silas L. Niblack, and myself agreed that we would try and 
save for the stockholders and the several counties that held stock the 
Pensacola and Georgia Railroad from Lake City to Quincy, then ad- 
vertised to be sold by the trustees, as we thought without authority of 
law. We associated with us in a written agreement Mr. Dibble, of 
Jacksonville, of the house of Dibble, Worth & Co., of New York, then 
in good standing and of large credit and business, Mr. Requa, and Mr. 
A. Huling, men of wealth. These gentlemen brought into the associa- 
tion others—three Democrats and three Republicans, Mr. Dibble be- 
ing a conservative man in sympathy with the Democrats. 
JUDGE JAMES M. BAKER, SILAS NIBLACK, AND SENATOR CALL, 

A written agreement was made, which can be produced, that the 
railroad should be bought at the sale and the original stockholders pro- 
tected and the trusts of the internal improvement act continued and 
the road completed westward to Pensacola and the road from Lake City 
to Jacksonville united with it. It was further agreed that the title 
under the sale should be settled by the courts. Mr. Dibble agreed that 
Dibble, Worth & Co. should furnish the money necessary to pay the 
first payment or forfeit. Messrs. Swepson & Littlefield had agreed to 
buy the road and this organization was made to prevent such purchase. 
The road wassoldand bought. Judge Baker, Niblack, and myself had 
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nothing to do with this part of the transaction. Subsequently Mr, 
Dibble and the other members, against the protest of Baker, Niblack, 
and myself, made an agreement with Messrs. Swepson & Littlefield, 
and Judge Baker and myself brought suit to break up this agreement 
and carry out the original agreement. The record of thissuit is in the 
courts, It was carried to the supreme court of the State and decided 
against us, 

We opposed the passage of the act for the issue of the four millions 
of bonds, and the fact is of record and can be proved and was involved 
in the suit. 

Long after this decision against us, Mr. John P. Sanderson, the at- 
torney of the new company, became satisfied that their title was doubt- 
ful without our assent to the sale, and Judge Baker, Niblack, and myself 
agreed to sell to Colonel Sanderson for the new company whatever 
rights we acquired under the purchase at the sale of 1869. We were 
very glad to do so. It was an honest, fair, and just transaction, and 
there was no boodle in it. We had acquired certain rights in law in 
the title under the sale in the prosecution of an honest public purpose, 
and we sold them to those who thought them valuable, after being 
defeated in a lawsuit to preserve the property to the original owners. 
We were never members of the company, and this was all the connec- 
tion we ever had with it. Again I ask, what are the statements of 
Mr. Chipley against me or any one worth? 


JUDGE JAMES M, BAKER'S NAME AGAINST MR, CHIPLEY'S STATEMENT. 


I place the name of Judge James M. Baker, my associate in this 
transaction, a man pure and spotless in life, honorable and patriotic in 
purpose and action, a lawyer and a judge, as impartial and just as 
ever graced the court of State or nation, against Mr. Chipley and his 
statement, and therewith I rest content. 

SENATORIAL KNOWLEDGE YOR PERSONAL ENDS—A FALSE STATEMENT. 

t“ Senatorial knowledge for personal ends.“ This is untrue. I never 
used my Senatorial influence for my personal benefit for a single penny’s 
worth. ¢ 

If reference is had here to the Swaim homestead, I have shown that it 
is too silly for serious answer. Have L not a right which every citizen 
has to apply for a homestead? Is it a wrong to any one to appeal to 
the constituted authorities fora claim of right? Have I a right to 
protect a widowed sister’s right by availing myself of privileges which 
the law gives to me? 

If the Fort Brooke charge is meant, the letters I print prove its un- 
truth. I never had the least personal interest in the claim on Fort 
Brooke reservation, or in connected with it, and John T. 
Lesley and his lawyers in Washington will so testify. 

If the Norfolk bank transaction, the letter herewith printed will 
show that the transaction was honorable and in every way proper. If 
it is meant that I applied to the proper authorities to protect me against 
an unjust and unlawful lawsuit, which can only have the effect of promot- 
ing the interests, as I believe and as I think I shall in due time prove, 
of a conspiracy against me because I am an obstacle to the = 
ment of schemes of unlawful appropriation of the public lands and of 
personal advancement to office, I had a right todo so. I do not lose 
my rights as a citizen to the just protection of the laws because I am 
a public servant. This, like all the rest of this pamphlet, is only 
worthy of answer to show the author's pu 


rpose. 

The following letters will dispose of this statement: 

Ustrep Srares Sexare, Washington, D. C., May 14, 1890, 

My Dear Str; In regard to the Post Combination Sewing-Machine, I to 
say I became a purchaser of its stock about the same time with yourself; 
some of the best and most reputable men in Washin were its stockholders 
and d and the company was in all respects a fide and at 
and that its stock was depreciated by bad management. The stock was sold 
one time at 45 cents onthe dollar, and at one time I could have gold my thirty 
shares at that price. I have the stock yet. 

Mr. Whitehead, of the National Exchange Bank, was at one time director, 
and your connection with the company was entirely honorable and above 
board, and my only 8 is that the depreciation in the stock prevented all of 
us realizing handsomely on a legitimate business venture. 

Very truly yours, 
M. C. BUTLER. 


Hon. Wrixrxsoy CALL, Washington, D. C. 


Wasutnoroy, D. C., June 14, 1890, 
Dear Sm; Having learned that you have been charged with improper acts in 
connection with the Post Combination Sewing-Machine Company and the Ex- 
change National Bank of Norfolk, Va., having been respectively treasurer and 
secretary of said sewing-machine company, in justice to yourself we take occa- 
sion to testify to the facts: That at the time you placed your stock with the said 

Exchange Bank it had a cash value of $30 per share; that it afterwards went u 
to $42 per share, and was in demand at that price; that after your stock hat 
case accra with said bank all future assessments upon it were paid by the 
paama of said bank, Hon. John B. Whitehead, with checks payable to the 
rer of said sewin: inecompany; that said John B. iteh: wasa 
member of the board of directors of the said sewing- machine company, and that 
he at the business meetings of said company and heard its matters fully 
discussed and seemed to have 9 0 opinion of it as a business enterprise; 
that when said sewing-machine s became fully paid up it was issued to the 

Exchange National Bank. 

We further state that the Post Combination Sewing-Machine Company was 

8 by an 9 the most 8 eee, pnd ieee 
ty to become an incorporated com. i uy the patents w: stock 
and to the stock at cents on the dc able in installments; that 
je in your hands a amount of this for M. O. BUTLER, 
james B. Beck, Col. J. R. Sneed, Judge MacArthur, Mr. Cuxurxas, and others; 


Tana AA SA, and you had no connection with (he causes 
You neither 
was it issuedin your name, 

No falsehood or slander can cast any blame on you in this transaction. 


Respectfully yours, 
THOS. J, LUTTRELL, Treasurer. 
H. B. LITTLEPAGE, Secretary, 
Hon. WILKISSON CALL, 
United States Senate. 


Once of State agency, N. Tyler, secretary, room 34, Corcoran Bullding.] 
Wasurnetor, D. C., August 19, 1889. 

Dran Sin: I desire to obtain from you some information as to the Post Com- 
bination Sewing-Machine Company, of which you were the secretary. 

Please advise me by postal card to the above address when and where it will 
be convenient to you to have an interview. 

The information I seek is for private use entirely. 

Very respectfully yours, etc., 


Capt, HARDIN B. LITTLEPAGE, 
2109 F street, Cily. 


NAT. TYLER. 


Wasurxatoy, D. C., June 14, 1890, 


Dran Sin: On the 19th of last August I received a letter from Mr. Nat. Tyler, 
a lawyer of this city, requesting to see me in regard to the Post Combination 
Sewing-Machine Company, of which I was secretary. That the information 
sought was for private useentirely. I called at Mr. Tyler's office, and after ask- 

several questions about the company’s affairs he stated that he would be 
candid with me and tell me his object, as I might misunderstand his inquiries; 
that some Florida papers were making war upon you, and that he had been 
employed to write you up. 

As your whole connection with the Post Sewing-Machine Company was of 
the utmost honesty and integrity and can be testi to by any number of our 
best citizens, I regard this attack upon you as malicious and unwarranted, and 
therefore advise you of it. 

ly yours, 
H. B. LITTLEPAGE. 

Hon. WILKINSON CALL, United States Senate. 


Mr. John B. Whitehead, president of the Exchange National Bank 
of Norfolk, was then and is now a man of the highest character, and 
deserves the high reputation which he bore and still bears. The failure 
of the bank was in no way attributable to him. He was then and is 
now a business man of fine ability and of perfect integrity. He was a 
man of large fortune, all of which was surrendered to the creditors of 
the bank. The enterprise in which he engaged had the sanction of 
the best business men in Washington City, and for a considerable time 
the bank could have sold the stock for more than twice the amount 
paid for it. 

4JOKN E. HARTRIDGE'S COMBINATION. 

The Chipley-Wailes libel charges me with defeating Mr. Hartridge’s 
combination by blundering stupidity and disgusting Mr. Hartridge’s 
Republican friends by doing what I had been requested not to do, and 
says this statement is obtained from Mr. 8 

Everything I did was at the request of Mr. Hartridge, and proof can 
be furnished of the fact. 

The following letters from Senators PUGH, of Alabama, and GEORGE, 
of Mississippi, Democrats of the Judiciary Committee, who had charge 
of this nomination, will show the entire want of truth in Mr. Chipley’s 
statement. I have a similar letter from Senator M. S. QUAY, of Penn- 
sylvania, who was one of the Republicans upon whose vote Mr. Hart- 
ridge relied. ‘ 

Copies of this letter have been sent to Florida, and it is unnecessary 
to print it here. It will not be denied: 

Usiren Srares Sexatre, Washington, D. C., June 19, 1800. 


My Dear Sre: Iam a member of the Judiciary Committee, and that commit- 
tee had under consideration the nomination of John W. Hartridge to be dis- 
trict judge of the northern district of Florida. You introduced . Hartridge 
to me, and he had several consultations with me on the subject of his confirma- 
tion. You did everything that you could do to promote the confirmation of 
Mr. Hartridge, and it is doing you injustice to sa; agreia ag ag es 
to do or anything you actually did contributed in the least to his defeat, 


Yours truly, 
JAMES L, PUGH, 
Senator CALL. 


SENATE CHAMBER, Washington, June 16, 1890. 

Dear Stn: I was a member of the Committee on the Judiciary when Mr. 

was nominated for district judge of the United States for the north- 
ern district of Florida. Iam satiafled now, as I was then, that it was impossi- 
ble to have secured his confirmation. There was nothing done by you that in 
any way contributed to his defeat, and everything was done by you and all 
other Democrats which was ble to secure it. 

If there had been enough Republicans who were willing to vote for his nom- 
ination to secure it with the vote of the Democrats they couldand would easily 
have con ed him. The fact that he was not ed is evidence that the 
statement is not correct, 

Certainly no blame can be attached to you for the failure of his confirmation. 

Very sincerely, your friend, 
J. Z. GEORGE. 


Hon. WILKISSON CALL, United Stales Senate, 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN BILLS INSTEAD OF FIFTEEN BECAME LAW OR 
PASSED CONGRESS, 
The next charge of Mr. Chipley is that I am ignorant, stupid, in- 
competent, and do not know how to write a bill; that I have intro- 
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_ duced four hundred and fifty-seven bills in the Senate and passed practi- 
cally none of them, and that I am generally of no use or value. 

This statement is entirely untrue. Two hundred and thirty-eight bills 
introduced by me contain provisions which have become law or have 

the Senate and the House. 

The idea of judging a Senator by the number of bills he has passed, 
and condemning him because he bas not passed a certain number, or 
condemning or praising him because of the number of bills he has or 
has not introduced, could only have been conceived by a person en- 
tirely unaccustomed to legislation. 

The bills referred to were many of them private bills for individuals, 
introduced by request from all parts of the United States, Every cit- 
izen has a right to be heard in Congress and to have achance to have 
his right considered. This right of petition, whether by bill or other- 
wise, is his right. I have always given every man, however poor, the 
right to be heard through me in Congress. Many of these bills have 
been amendments to appropriation bills. Many others have become 
laws by being reported in the bills framed by the committees to which 
they were referred, and were with other provisions and othersub- 
jects, such, for instance, as the amendments to homestead laws, which 
have been quite numerous to river and harbor bills; such as amend- 
ments proposed to the tariff and revenue laws and amendments to pen- 
sion laws. 


PRINCIPLES OF 


REAGAN INTERSTATE-COMMERCE BILL BECAME LAW, BUT THE 
REAGAN BILL WAS NOT PASSED. 


A notable instance will illustrate this legislative habit. Senator 
REAGAN, of Texas, was amongst the first to introduce bills regulating 
interstate commerce, which became known as the Reagan hill, yet the 
Reagan bill did not become a law, although the principles of the Reagan 
bill are now the law. The number of these bills is increased by the 
habitof reintroducing at the commencement of each session those which 
failed to pass or have consideration at the previous session. 


SENATOR CALL ON COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 


My services for some years have been on the Committee on Appro- 
priations, which reports only the general appropriation bills for the 
Government, i 

The work of legislation is not the work of any one Senator or Rep- 
resentative. Measures are rarely if ever the result of any one bill in- 
troduced by one man. Legislation is divided into that which is gen- 
eral and special—to that which relates to new policies or to the correction 
of existing law. 

The subjects of legislation which concern the State of Florida are the 
appropriations for rivers and harbors, public buildings, Indian war 
expenses, Indian war services unpaid, Indian war pensions, free homes 

for the people on the public lands, tariff, and internal revenue. 
MONEY FOR FLORIDA, 

Since I have been here the appropriations have been greater than in 
all the previous history of the State. I have hal my tull share of in- 
finence in this respect. 

Appropriatiovs for public buildings since I have been here have been 

ter than in all the past history of the State. I have had my full 
share of influence in this respect. 

BILLS OF SENATOR CALL WHICH BECAME LAW IN PART OR ALTOGETHER, 

I have twice put an amendment on the pension bills ting pen- 
sions to the survivors and widows of the soldiers of the Florida Semi- 
nole Indian wars. I, with my colleagues, have twice prevented a re- 
duction of the duty on oranges and have increased the duty on some 
Florida products which had a right to consideration. I have had my 
full share and influence in adjusting the former duties with fairness to 
the cigar-manufacturing interest and to the tobacco growers. 

I introduced a bill to give patents to the settlers and bona fide pur- 
chasers on the old railroad land grant of May 17, 1856, subject to the 
action of Congress, The principles of this bill are contained in the 
bill for adjustment of railroad land grants and are now the law. I 
have twice passed through the Senate bills asserting the right of Con- 
gress over the railroad land tof May 17, 1856, and for the protec- 
tion of the free homes of settlers against Mr. Chipley and his associates 
and giving patents to the persons whose money has been taken for 
worthless claims to land, 

I aided in passing a bill through the Senate requiring the courts to 
take jurisdiction of this grant and settle titles. I passed through the 
Senate an amendment to the forfeiture bill giving title to all actual set- 
tlers. Subsequently all the provisions of the bill which I introduced 
giving title to purchasers in good faith became a law in the general bill 
for adjustment of railroad land grants, although they were not applica- 
ble as they should have been to the land grant under the act of May 
17, 1856. 3 

I introduced a resolution for intervention by the United States be- 
tween Pern and Chili, and tor an alliance and international congress 
of the American peoples. The substantial provisions of this resolution 
were afterwards adopted and realized in the Pan-American Congress 
lately held in this city. 

I made a speech for free coinage of silver, the ideas of which are 
now about to be realized. Certainly this idea is not my peculiar prop- 
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erty, but I think I may claim that I haye contributed my share to its 


adoption. 
FAST MAIL AND TAMPA AND KEY WEST. 

I have introduced and supported steadfastly and earnestly appro- 

riations for the establishment and support of the fast-mail line trom 
ton to Tampa and from Tampa to Havana via Key West, witha 
special e aisha for it. It is this line and this service that have 
enabled and induced Mr. Plant to make his great expenditures for the 
development of Tampa, and I may justly claim that to my services in 
the Senate more than any and all other causes is due through this ac- 
tion the growth and present and future prosperity of Tampa, and the 
corresponding development of Key West. I have no doubt that Mr. 
Plant and Col. H. S. Haines, one of the most able and competent rail- 
road men in the United States, and Mr. Imgraham, the able president 
of the South Florida Railroad Company, will readily confirm my state- 

ments. 

OTHER BILLS AND SPEECHES OF SENATOR CALL. 

I have introduced bills for the establishment of a national univer- 
sity of natural research and education in the District of Columbia, and 
for industrial education, and made speeches on it. I am pleased to 
think that these ideas will some day be carried out. 

I have made speeches on the tariff, on bauks, on the Treasury sur- 
plus, on free education, on coinage and the precious metals, on rail- 
road receivers, and reform in the practice of the United States courts, 
on executive power, on land-grant forfeiture, and on all the subjects 
of national policy which have been before Congress, and on religious 
freedom, I wish these speeches were much better than they are, but 
my colleagues kindly assure me that they were not unbecoming to the 
Senate and not without usefulness. I am very sure that they have 
not fallen to the level of the miserable ribaldry of Mr. Chipley’s 
lawyer’s written libel on me, either in matter, style, false statement, 
or any other respect. 

This is my record in the Senate. I am not ashamed of it, nor are 
my friends. š 

MR. CHIPLEY’S RECORD, 

Now let us examine Mr. Chipley’s record. Itisa small subject, and 
but for the fact of his connection with the land-grant wrongs and the 
raid on the free homes of the people, his natural audacity and per- 
versity in wrong-doing which make him the cat’s-paw of the claimants 
and the lobbyists who have better minds to conceive and better judg- 
ment to execute, it would not be of sufficient importance to occupy 
either your or my time and attention. 

MR. CHIPLEY AND THE LANDGRANT OF 27,000 ACRES TO THE MILE. 

I know nothing of Mr. Chipley’s record before he came to Florida. 
Tam informed that he was brought to the State by a merchant of Pen- 
sacola, Mr. Sullivan, asa railroad agent for his business in operating 
the road from Pensacola to the Alabama line, and continued in that 
capacity and in the employment of the Louisville and Nashville cor- 
poration, of Louisville, Ky., until the State Legislature passed the act 
of 1881, agreeing to give Judge Stanley and his associates 23,600 acres 
to the mile of swamp and overflowed land thereby rendered unfit for 
cultivation, and in addition agreed to give them all the right, title, 
and privilege which the State then „under the act of Congress of 
May 17, 1856, to the land lying alongside the road which should be 
actually built from Pensacola to Chattahoochee, making, if this latter 
grant was valid and carried anything, 27,200 acres to the mile, or a 

rincipality of 4,080,000 acres for a railroad from Pensacola to Chatta- 
oochee, about 150 miles. 

Mr. Chipley says that the railroad company has received only 8,550 
acres to the mile. I do not know anything as to this. My statement 
was that this company had received a grant of 23,600 acres to the mile. 
The granting act shows this to be true. Whether they have actual! 
received it at this time or are to receive it in the future is eee 
The act which created the company gave it to them, and as the Com- 
missioner states that the selections amount to 23,000,000 acres, and 
16,000,000 have actually been certified to the State, it makes no differ- 
ence whether they bave yet received it. 

Having received this vast donation of land all over the State, much 
of it I am informed situated many miles away from the railroad and 
where the people will never either see or transport freight upon or ride 
on the railroad, Mr. Chipley, I am informed and there is no doubt as 
to the fact, sold or disposed of the charter in some way to the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad corporation, or to persons connected with it 
by whom the money was furnished to build the road, Mr. Chipley him- 
self, it is stated and believed, making a large sum of money out of the 
sale of this free gift of the people of Florida, which cost him nothing. 
Mr. Chipley claims ‘the honor and glory” of building the railroad— 
that is, of selling the charter to some person who could use the credit 
of the Louisville and Nashville corporation, making a fortune out of 
the sale and haying them build the road. 


BLIND, DEAF, AND DUMB MEN COULD BUILD A RAILROAD WITH THIS GRANT. 


All that I have to say about this is that a blind, deaf, and dumb 
man, witha hung around his neck stating that 4,080,000 acres of 


land, with the right of transporting everything made by the people 
and bringing 


back anything for which it was exchanged, might be 
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turned loose in any rouse center of the United States and of gus 
and the offer would be gladly accepted by thousands of people and a 
large sum of money paid for the privilege of doing it. 


FORFEITURE OF LAND GRANT TO STATE OF MAY 17, 1856, 

About the year 1883-84, I think, the Hon. John T, Lesly, a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Tampa and South Florida, often honored with 
a seat in the Legislature and with the confidence of the people ot Hills- 
‘borough County and South Florida, addressed me a letter calling my 
attention to the public duty of forfeiting the land grant of the act of 
May 17, 1856, from Waldo to Tampa. I placed this letter before the 
Senate and referred it to the Committee on Public Lands, and printed 
it tor the benesit of the people. This letter was followed by petitions 
from 847 other citizens of South Florida. Among them is the name 
of A. S. Mann, and Mr. Milton Mabry, ex-lieutenant governor, has in- 
formed me within the last few days that he was among the petitioners. 

The three petitions were followed from time to time by a great many 

thers. ‘Thus instructed by the people I investigated the subject and 
3 that the grant had no existence and that it had never taken 
effect; that the Legislature had never disposed of it, and that the old 
Florida Railroad Company had never had any even plausible pretense of 
aciaim; that the claim of the Florida Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany was purely an unlawful appropriation of the public domain and that 
the reservations had been made in plain and palpable violation of law. 
Timmediately commenced the necessary measures to bring the status of 
law and fact to the attention of the proper authorities, to the Secretary 
of the Interior, and to the Senate, 

The proper resolutions of inquiry and bills were introduced and urged 
by me. The CoNGRESSIONAL RECORDS and my es will show 
how earnestly I labored to obey the people’s will and to protect their 


homes. It was not long before the land agent of the Pensacola and 


Atlantic Railroad Company, Mr. Chipley, began to show his teeth with 
the same audacity; ignorance, and selfish perversity as characterizes 
this pamphlet. J 

The propositions of law and fact were clear and indisputable, and 
twice has the Senate sustained them against all the opposition that 
has been made to them. The extracts from the RECORD contained in Mr. 
Chipley’s pamphlet carry an untruth in every respect, as does every 
other word and syllable in this pamphlet. 

The bill to which Senator MORGAN refers was a bill brought in late 
in the session, when it could not have passed the Senate, and it con- 
firmed the railroad’s claims of title under pretense of for ing ita sub- 
terfuge not unknown to land-grant agents and claimants. 

Mr. Chipley and Wailes & Co. have been assiduous in their efforts as 
lobbyists with the Senators and the Committee on Public Lands and in 
every possible method of detraction and abuse of me from that day to 
the present. 

MR, CHIPLEY AS A LAND-GRANT AGENT, AND THE FREE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE. 

Mr. Chipley as a Jand-grant agent of a claim from the State of 27,000 
acres to the mile, or 4,080,000 acres. 

In West Florida there is an old reservation, made on May 17, 1856, 
under the lard grant of May 17, 1856, ön the promise of Hon. David 
L. Yulee that the Legislature would thereafter dispose of it to the 
Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company, and that by anticipatory 
action the Legislature had already done so, The Legislature did not 
dispose of it, and the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad corporation did 
not build the road, but died without a successor, and the Legislature 
forbade it from building the road. Mr. Chipley, vice-president of the 
Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company and land-grant agent, as lam 
informed, seized upon this old reservation which had stood unnoticed 
and unclaimed by the State from 1856 to 1882. In 1883, the time when 
he and Mr. Wailes claimed the grant as still subsisting, about eight 
years after Secretary Chandler decided that the grant had no existence, 
Í resisted in the name of the people that entirely unlawful appropria- 
tion of their homes. Mr. Chipley prints a certificate of Mr. Stockslager, 
Commissioner of Public Lands, given under the act to adjust railroad 
land grants unlawfully, a deed trom the Pensacola and Atlantic Com- 
pany of some five thousand acres of land. 

Mr. Stockslager assumed that the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad 
mae ar had received that land lawfully. He was doubtless not ad- 
vised of the fact that the old Pensacola and Georgia reservation was ab- 
solutely void, and is so declared in express terms by the laws of the 
United States, 

Senator GEORGE, of Mississippi, for some time chief-justice of that 
State, and now amongst the ablest, and perhaps most able lawyer in 
the Senate, has made this so plain that no lawyer, not interested in the 
ease, even pees to deny it. 

I place the speech and opinion of Chief-Justice and Senator GEORGE 
against Mr. Chipley, vice-president of the Pensacola and Atlantic Rail- 
road Company, and land-grant agent, and leave you to decide which is 
right, and whether Iam to be blamed for agreeing with Senator GEORGE 
that the people’s homes in this grant belong to them and not to Mr. 
Chipley and Mr. Wailes. 

Let us look a little while at what Mr. Chipley claims, as against the 
people, under this old, fraudulent, and absolutely void and unlawful 
reservation. 


These are the quantities in each of the above counties as given to me 
in a letter from the Acting Commissioner of Public Lands, Governor 
Stone, of late date. The amount claimed from Pensacola to Chatta- 
hoochee and from Waldo to Tampa, as appears in Governor Stone’s letter 
of May 24, which I will print, is as follows: 


LAND FROM PENSACOLA TO LAKE CITY, FLA, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFIC 
‘ashingion, D. C., April 28, 1890. 
Str: In compliance with your request of the 26th instant. relative to lands 
listed or approved to the State of Florida on account of the grant made by the 
act of May 17, 1856 (11 Stat., 15), for the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad 
pany, I submit herewith a statement, by counties, showing approximately the 


amounts so listed, 

W. M. STONE, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
Hon. WILKINSON CALL, 


Very respectfully, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Lands listed, or approved, to the State of Florida on account of the act of May 17, 


1856, for the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company, 
Name of county. | Acres, Name of county. Acres, 
| 
Calhoun. 55, 665, 80 
Columbia 29, 077.39 
Gadsden 24, 149. 32 
Hamilton 46, 707.59 
74, 245. 69 
117, 776.02 || Walton 
9, 902, 43 | 166, 
5, 814, 28 | 
14, 006, 35 | Total... 1, 273, 890, 99 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1890. 

Sir: Refering to your request of this day relative to the quantity of land re- 
served in certain counties under the act of May 17, 1856, making a grant of 
lands to the State of Florida to aid in the construction of arallroad from Amelia 
Island (Fernandina) on the Atlantic to the waters of Tampa Bay, with a branch 
to Cedar Keys, on the Gulf of Mexico, you are advised that an approximate es- 
timate shows as follows: i 


Primary |Indemnity 


limits. limits. 

Acres. Acres, 
MER PEGE COO MEE AONT AA open eevecethrccches PAETE EA E 138, 240 207, 360 
Hernando County. x 46, 080 „ 
Sumter County. 138. 240 157,440 
Polk County ...... „ 360 84, 480 
Hillsborough Co 89, 240 104, 800 
Alachua County. 37, 440 126, 720 


These figures represent in the aggregate the actual quantities covered by the 
withdrawal made for the benefit of said grant within the counties mentioned, 
without deducting therefrom the lands excepted or in any wise lost to the 
grant. 

Respectfully, 

W. M. STONE, Assistant Commissioner. 
Hon. WILKINSON CALL, 
United States Senate. 


May 27, 1800. 
Sin: The area of the selections made by the State of Florida prior to the con- 
firmatory act of March 3, 1857, is 11,630,271.61 acres. 
Total swamp selections up to this date is 22,222,439, 60 acres. 
Total swamp land patented up to this date is 16,114,669 acres. s 
ACTING COMMISSIONER GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


(For Senator CAL.) 


REDDICK'S HOME AND IMPROVEMENTS SOLD BY MR. CHIPLEY, 
The following was sent me by the people of Escambia County: 


STATE or FLORIDA, Escambia County : 

Before the subsciber this day personally came Henry W. Reddick, who, be- 
ing duly sworn, says: That he is a citizen of the State of Florida and aresident 
of Washington County, in said State, and has resided in said Washington 
County for the past nineteen years; that for the past sixteen years he has re- 
sided ata place known as Four-Mile Point, on the south shore of Choctaw- 
hatchee Bay. in said county, and during said time has had inclosed and under 
cultivation about 30 acres of land, more or less; that he is a married man and 
the head of a family, and during the said past sixteen years has lived with his 
wife and family in a dwelling built by him on said premises; that on or about 
the 24th of December, 1882, affiant, for the purpose of availing himself of the 
benefits of chapter 3324, Laws of Florida, entitled “An act to enable settlers on 
State lands to obtain titles thereto,” approved March 7, 1881, made application 
to P. W. White, at Tallahassee, for entry by affiant of said 30 acres and an ad- 
ditional 39 acres contiguous thereto, and all lying and being in lot 1, township 2, 
lot 15, township 2 south, range 21 west, and paid over to the said F. W. White 
the sum of $18, the same being the first installment of one-third of the purchase- 
money of said 60 acres, to wit, one-third of $4, the purchase price of said land, 
being 90 cents per acre; that after the payment of said money affiant was in- 
formed by C. L. Mitchell, who was successor in oftice to the said P. W. White, 
said information being by letter, which said letter is hereto attached, that said 
land had been transferred to the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Compan 
that affiant then applied to the said Mitchell forrepayment to affiant of the ‘said 
sum of $18, but said repayment was never made to affiant; that affiant has never 
paid anything more on said lard, but is still living on it, and was informed about 
Tor ce that said raiload company had sold said land to one Mrs, Clara Rush- 

ridge. 
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Affiant further sa; 
by him on said 


thatthe buil fencing, and other improvements made 
are of the value of 


H. W. REDDICK. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Sth day of March, 1899, 


i SEAI E. C. MAXWELL, N. P. 
STATE OF FLORIDA, Escambia County: : 


Before the subscriber this day personally came Thomas Hannah, who, being 
duly sworn, says: That he is uainted with Henry W. Reddick, and has 
known him forthe ten years; during the said time of hisaaid uaint- 
dick he (the said Reddick) bas been living with his wife 

house at Four-Mile Point, on the south shore of Choo- 
Reddick has inclosed and otherwise improved about 
welling, and, in the judgment of afi- 
ant, the value of said improvements is about $500. 
THOS. HANNAH, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of March, 1889. 
[seat] E. C. MAXWELL, N. P. 


Srare or FLORIDA, Counties of Washington and Wallon: 
To the senators and members of the house of representatives 
of the Legistature of Florida: 

The petition of the undersigned, citizens of Washington and Walton Coun- 
ties, Florida, in behalf of the relief of Henry W. Reddick, of said Washington 
County, rns mpi, Sh saae Bo 

That tioners have read the affidavit of said Henry W. Reddick, which is 
annexed hereto, and are uainted with most of the facts therein set forth; 
that the things therein sta which they do not know of their own knowledge 
to be true they believe to be true on information which they deem reliable and 
worthy of belief; that said Henry W. Reddick made an honest and earnest 
effort to secure, by virtue of a beneficent law of the State, an indefeasibie title 
to the home at which he has lived for some nine or ten years, and failed therein 
through no fault of his; that in eye ben wnt of petitioners the said Henry W. 
Reddick is deserving of the State's deration in the 8 and your peti- 
tioners therefore respectfully pray that your honorable les will give his case 
your most careful consideration, and reimburse him the value of the home from 
which he will, in all probability, very soon be obliged to exile himself. 

H. H. Burlison, Geo: Arras, hotel-keeper; J. M. Langley, N. C. 
Shackelford, William Turpell, John D; Gray, Herman Hamberg, 

G. K. O'Neil, Charles H. Hemberg, J. E. Sierra, W. W. Mann, A. F. 
Warren, A. I. Anderson, A. @. Martin, J. S. Johnson, H. Jerni- 
— B. F. Calvin, H. Crawford, William L. Davis, William F. 
vis, „E. S. Drake, A. Bozman, John W. Flowers, 


Webb Conner, J. W. Brown, J. K. Henderson, J. N. McLane, Co- 
lum bran, R. T. Forbes, Amons Little. John E. Bugg, J. II. 
Davis, W. H. Wesley, W. E. Wise, Buford Calvin, Isaac Lewis, 


Mayo, J. E. Evans, F, M. Douglas, James D. Morris, Frank Ada: 
ARH ky: X. A. Wesley, J. M. McKinnon, 
. Chas. Bauler, Robert Aden, Geo. W. Red- 
dick, James Reddick, H. L. Berry, L. P. Lewin, George Fewin, 
les Everett, J. C. Prescott, A. G. Hutchinson, L. J. Laird, P. 
T. Leight, W. L. Sampyan, J. Laird, Wm, Land, J. B. McElvain, 
J. G. Scott, E. Gerow, T. J. Walden, Perry L. Biddle, C. A. Land- 
rune, J. W. Smith, W. A. McCallum, James Little, David Wal- 
drop, sr., Jas. L. Russ; H. Hutcher, ex-State Senator; J. Good- 
win, James McKinney, Lovel Moore; S. P. Darby, 3 judge; 
Michael King, merchant; D. G. McLeod, attorney; J. C. Doug - 
ex-collector; J. M. Garrett; G. W. Bowers, tax-collector; J. 
T. McKinnon, farmer; James M. Holmes, L. P. Campbell; 
Thomas M. King, mere! t; J. A McLean, clerk circuit court; 
J. J. Adams, farmer; F: M. Hughes; John Russ, farmer; J. L, 
Kennedy, farmer ; J. C. Caball T. J. Shapley, mechanic; D. H. 
King, merchant; A.J. Watkins, lawyer; John Chrisholm, mer- 
chant; E. O, Eaton, merchant; Daniel McLeod, hotel clerk; J. P. 
Al „M. Di; Hugh Jones; Will. C. Shugart, editor Critic; J. J. 
MeCaskin, timber-mover; White, to ower; Da w- 
sey White, farmer; Fred W. Stalker, signed; W. G. Eddy; L. F. 
Cochran, jeweler; H. Wolf, J. A. Holman, W. C. McLean, attor- 
po F. G. McKellar, James W. Bowers; S. H. Johnson, farmer; 
Calvin Cyers, farmer; D. L. Campbell, M. D.; G. W. Mellish; Q. 
F. Tuwin, lawyer; Dan Burk, M. D.; H. Curton, Geo. McCaskill, 
Wess McKinnon; H. Taylor, D. D.; C. C. Mclver; J. B. Craft, ma- 
chinist ; W. R. Hightom, mason and plasterer; W.H. Dixon, pan- 
ing-mill; S. H. Cook, Rev. R. P. Ambler, J. W. Douglass, J. W. 
McRae, H.T. Prescott; W. J. Cawthon, farmer; J. J. Fell, me- 
chanic; W. L. Cawthon, merchant; Joe Hutchison, John O. Gar- 
rett, C. I. Leus, W. C. Black, Isaac Bracken; M. T. W. Cawthon, 
stock; M, Manning, C. L. McKinnon, J. L. McKinnon, A. D. Me- 
Kinnon; John C. MeSween, ex-sheriff; John MeLeod, sheriff; 
i Fred Houseman, Geo. Houseman. 


This statement tells its own sad story of wonk and 
7 


ol public indignation. It is only one of many hun 
sands, of families sacrificed to unlawful gain. 


Mn. CHIPLEY’S GREAT INTEREST IN THIS LAND GRANT, 

You will perceive then how great the interest Mr. Chipley has for 
himself and his foreign clients, and for Mr. Wailes,in his animosity to- 
wards me. 

This vast principality of land represents now and in the future the 
homes of more than two hundred thousand men, women, and children, 
each of whom is to pay tribute of toil and endurance’ and hardship and 

sacrifice to Mr. Chipley and his foreign clients, and to Mr. Wailes. 

Ihave no interest in the subject but to do my duty. Itisnota 
aa, advantage to me; myelection does not depend on it. A hun- 

Mr. Chipleys and Mr. Wailes and associates can not deprive me of 
the people’s confidence and appreciation of my disinterested efforts to 


suffering and 
perhaps thou- 


serve and protect them in their rights to their homes. The next chap- 
ter in Mr. Chipley’s record is his opposition to the of a reso- 
lution by the two houses of the Legislature of Florida, and to the pas- 


sage ofa bill by the Congress of the United States, giving a patent to 
the e to whom he had unlawfully sold their own homes and the 
pu ands of the United States, without even the pretense of au- 
thority, either from the State or the United States, which would have 


given repose and security to their title. Mr. Chipley says that the | 


matter is settled, and that he scorns and deſles my efforts to pro- 
tect the people’shomes. Iam confident that the people will get patents 
from the United States, and Messrs. Chipley, Wailes & Co. be held ac- 
countable for the wrongs done to them. 

I will not bandy words or names with him. In my opinion Mr. 
Chipley’s action in all these respects is a t and inexcusable injury 
to the e, to the justice and dignity of the State, and to the cause 
of public morals, 

MR. CHIPLEY AS A RAILROAD AXD LAND-GRANT LOBBYIST. 

Mr. Chipley as a legislative lobbyist and a convention manipulator. 
I print the following letters: 5 : 

I am not at liberty to give the names of the writers, but they will 
acknowledge them if desired. They are facts from men of high stand- 
ing, whose statements will be accepted anywhere. Five years ago the 
Hon. Stephen R. Mallory obtained the passage of an act of the Leg- 
islature making the use of railroad passes or tickets for the purpose of 
influencing conventions or political officers a crime and punishable. 
This law was called forth by alleged use of the corporate power and 
privilege of the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Company by Mr. 

pley. 

The letters are as follows: 


MESSRS, CHIPLEY, WAILES AXD OÒ. PROPOSE TO ELECT UNITED STATES SEXA- 
TORS AGAINST THE PEOPLE'S WILL. 


Mr. CALL. If joint resolutions are in order, I offer a joint resolution and ask 


for its nt consideration, 
The ENT pro tempore. The first reading will be at length, if there be no 
objection. 


The joint resolution was read the first time, as follows: 

“Resolved, ete., That the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and it is hereby, 
empowered and instracted to make investigations as to all cases of interference 
or control or attempted interference with or control ot future elections of United 
States Senators or members of the House which shall be reported to them by rail- 
road corporations engaged in interstate commerce either by the distribution of 
passes or tickets to influence the election of members of the Legislature with 
such intent or by the employment of agents for this purpose or by any other 
means: Provided, That such investigation is not intended to include or in any 
way affect giving passes for courtesy or charity. The Commission is here! 
authorized to compel the attendance of witnesses and to use and exercise all 
the powers conferred upon it in the act creating the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and report the same to Congress, with the evidence taken by them.” 

Mr. CALL. I introduce that resolution by request. It is accompanied to me 
with the following letter from a 8 of very high character, whose state- 
ments, while I withhold his name, I wish to say will be confirmed by him before 
the committee upon examination whenever he shall be required to testify. The 
letter is addressed to me: 

“May 4, 1890. 


A * * 

I heard a conversation in which you are interested, and the people of Flor- 
ida and the United States much more than you. 

“A Dr. McKhaun, nt of the bureau of immigration, is traveling all over 
the State with his pockets full of railroad passes, He was just from Pensacola, 
and had dined with Mr. Chipley, vice-president of the Pensacola and Atlantic 
Railroad Company. He told me much of what he heard Mr, Chipley say to Mr. 
J. B. Johnson, of Pasco County, as to when and where and how they would pro- 
ceed against you. Johnson is still in Pensacola, Mr. Chipley's guest. 

“The clerk of the court in Calhoun County showed free passes to ride over 
Chipley’s road, and said that every county official had a free pass. They will 
leave nothing untried to accomplish their object, 

This is manifestly an effort to use the power of this railroad corporation to 
choose United States Senators and members of the House by improper means. 
It is due to the Farmers’ Alliance in the State and the stand they have taken 
that you should bring it to the notice of the Senate and Congress and the coun- 
try.” 

Here is another letter of the same kind: 

Dran Str: I drop you these few lines for the purpose of informing you of 
one of the tricks, and I might add dirty tricks, now being indulged in your 
opponents here in Florida. I am reliably informed by one who knows whereof 
he speaks, and is op the inside track, that there are detectives employed to 
note your every mdévement in both your public and private life. 

“I do not give you this information for the purpose of putting you on your 
guard at all, but for the purpose of letting you know of the base methods to 
which your opponents are resorting in order to accomplish your defeat before 
the next Legislature. If you ever should have occasion to make use of this, I 
wish you to keep quiet as to your informer, for the reason that I was told con- 
fidentially of it. * * You may now count meas among your supporters. 
I do not care to be found among men who would resort to such methods as these 
to accomplish any man's defent. 

“My opposition to you heretofore was based on your position on the railroad 
lands of Florida, and while I can not yet see the wisdom of your taking such 
a position in regard to these lands I think that in every other respect you have 
made us an able and faithful Senator.“ 

Mr. CULLOM. Is the Senator willing to allow the letter to go with the resolu- 
tion to the committee ? 

Mr. CALL. Iam not at liberty to give the name of the gentleman who writes 
me, but I vouch for his being a person of e cter. 


Comment is unnecessary. In these letters you can find proof of the 
motives and of the malice and the untruths of Mr. Chipley’s book. 

His success as an anthor is equal to his success as a political manager 
and a railroad builder. He works with other people’s means and ruins 
the people first and then those who employ him. I consider his en- 
mity an honor, his dispraise a proof of virtue, his friendship a reproach. 

I have no fear of him or of his book or of his statements. Mr. Chip- 
ley’s last exhibition is to elect United States Senators to be the servants 
of land-grant agents. The manner by which he proposes to do this is 
to assail the character and the ability of the public servants whom the 
people trust, and by the liberal distribution of tickets and passes to 
elect men to the Legislature whom he can influence. 

AS AN AUTHOR AND ORATOR. 
Mr. Chipley as a writer and an orator, 
Mr. Chipley charges me with incoherent speech and with being stupid 
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in my speech at Pensacola as reported and as quoted by him in his in- 
teresting book on my record. ; 

It was very imperfectly reported. I tried to make something out of 
it before leaving Pensacola, but I gave it up in es Fy but if Mr. 
Chipley had staid there to hear me, perhaps he would at least have 
understood it; and the burden of it was that the land was the people’s, 
and the law was and is that it is for free homes for the people, and that 
without law neither Mr. Chipley, nor Mr. Wailes, norany governor, or 
trustees, or Cemmissioner of Public Lands, or Secretary can take it 
away from them; and that there was a most foul conspiracy in the inter- 
est of a vast spoliation of the public domain to override the people, to 
control their Legislature, and to rule the State by the use of corrupt 
means. 

THE LOBBY IN THE LAST LEGISLATURE. 

T now ask the attention of the Senate and my fellow-citizens to the 
lobby that gathered, like ill-omened birds of prey, at their last Legisla- 
ture with free wines, liquors, and cigars, with railroad passes and tickets 
free 


Hon. Mr. Vaughn, of Escambia County, a member of the Legislature, 
an honest man, a true friend of the people, a useful legislator, stated 
in writing ata public meeting in my presence, and authorized me to 
use his name, that he was told by the chief of the lobby in Talla- 
hassee that if he would let a certain bill go through money should not 
stand in the way,“ or words to that efféct, indicating that money was 
offered to him for his vote. 

This pamphlet and Mr. Chipley’s canvass, in my opinion, is a part of 
this prearranged scheme for the people’s oppression, for the mortgage of 
their homes, for the appropriation of their labor, by the conversion of the 
vast domain bought from Spain into the private property of Mr. Wailes 
and Mr. Chipley, and those whom they represent. 


SENATOR CALL NEVER RECEIVED MONEY FOR A POLITICAL SPEECH IN MADISON 
OR ELSEWHERE. 


One of the libels of this pamphlet is that in the ‘‘dark days” I was 
invited to make a speech in Madison and refused to go unless $50 was 
id to me. The statement is untrue. No such thing ever occurred. 
never received a penny in my life for making a political speech. I 
have always canvassed the State at my own expense, and frequently 
d the expenses of others. This is known to a great many persons, 
never met Mr. Chipley on these occasions, and have never seen hiin 
amongst the canvassers. 

All these charges against me are mere pretenses; are idle absurd- 
ities. My life has been passed from my earliest youth in Florida. It 
has been my habit and that of those from whom I came to give rather 
than take from others. I have lived but in two places in my life—at 
Tallahassee and at Jacksonville; in both places those who know me 
well know that my heart and my home and my means, however small, 
have always been open to all who were in need. I can therefore well 
afford to smile at the libels of this pamphlet. A 
HON, STEPHEN R. MALLORY OBTAINED THE CHARTER FOR THE PENSACOLA AND 

ATLANTIC RAILROAD COMPANY, NOT MR. CHIPLEY. 

The Hon. Stephen R. Mallory, known in the State as a man of ability 
and 8 being a member of the Legislature in 1881-82, obtained 
for Judge Stanly and others a charter to build the Pensacola and At- 
lantic Railroad from Pensacola to Chattahoochee, which agreed to give 
the company about 3,600,000 acres of the swamp and overtlowed land, 
selections to be taken anywhere in the State for the construction of 
‘this road, about 150 miles in length; also, to give them such rights as 
the State had in the grant of May 17, 1856, lying along the road which 
they should build, thus making a grant of about 4,080,000 acres. 

LANDS SUBJECT TO BN APPLIED TO FREE SCHOOLS, 

The Chipley-Wailes pamphlet alludes to a remark ın one of my 
speeches that the school lands of the State had been lost in the troubles 
of the war, and now rested in the bonded indebtedness of the State as 
a burden on the tax-paying people, and that the sinking fund for the 
railroads, which represented in part the sale of this land, had been sold 
by an order of Justice Woods for the indebtedness of the Florida Rail- 
road Company in the Vose suit. The Chipley-Wailes pamphlet says 
this is not true, and raises an idle quibble that the whole of the Vose 
decree was not for the Florida Railroad indebtedness,and that the pro- 
ceeds of the Disston land sale of $1,000,000 did not go to pay this debt, 
which I have often asserted and proved was for the personal debts of 
Mr. E. N. Dickerson. I again assert this to be substantially true in 
all its parts. 

The reports of the trustees of the internal-improvement fund show 
a very large part of the Vose decree to have been for the Vose debt, 
which Mr. Dickerson is proved to have assumed. The portion of the 
bonds of the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad which were included in 
that decree does not in any way affect the truth of the statement. If 
Mr. Dickerson had paid the Vose debt against the Florida Railroad 
Company, as he agreed to do, the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad hav- 
ing been sold for $1,400,000, $900,000 of which was paid in bonds of 
that company and the remainder secured by a first lien, it is easy to 
see there would have been no substantial charge on account of bonds 
against the internal-improvement lands, The remainder of the lands 
were subject by the internal-improvement law to be applied to the 
support of schools, and the 4,000,000 acres sold to Disston were in 


like manner subject to be applied to the education of the children of 
the State. 

The trouble is not in my statement, but in the fact that Chipley, 
Wailes, and associates can not understand how it should be tto 
appropriate public funds to public purposes. 


PICTURE OF THREE HOUSES IN WASHINGTON AS MINE. 


The Chipley-Wailes pamphlet contains a photograph of a house in 
Washington which it says I live in and which it says is a *“ palatial 
residence. It is intended to show how ‘‘this poor man endures in 
Washington his humble residence to serve the people.” The yous: 
graph shows the picture of three houses taken togel er as if one house, 
I do not own either of the three, nor any other house or lot in Wash- 
ington. 

For the four years before the current year I lived in one of them 
while in Washington; and if any one is interested to know, the house 
is covered by a mo the interest on which is equal to the rent of 
a good house; and all that I get out of it is the privilege of living in 
it and paying rent in the shape of interest. It is open to every citizen 
of Florida who is not a land robber and an enemy to the people of the 
State, and has furnished shelter and entertainment to them and their 
children and will continue to do so whenever they will accept its hos- 
pitalities. It is not built with the proceeds of any man’s home on the 
public lands; there are no Reddicks sacrificed to build it. 

THE ILL LETTER. 

The Chipley-Wailes pamphlet and speech alludes to a Mr. E. N. 
Hill’s letter read by me at the Pensacola meeting and prints a letter 
from Mr. C. E. Merrill, which rg anaes states that I had authority to 
use the letter, and if it had not I would have had the authority and 
right to do so. 

I had never seen Mr. Hill nor heard of him until ashort time before 
the letter was written. Mr. J. M. Hines, a newspaper man of respect- 
able character who had frequently informed me, as had others, that 
Mr. Wailes and associates had paid newspaper men to defame me in 
the press, brought Mr. Hill to see me, and he made the statement to me 
in the presence pf others, without solicitation or promise, that he had 
been employed and paid by Chipley, Wailes & Co. for that p 
At my request he put his statement in writing and I subsequently re- 
quested him to address the letterto Mr. C. E. Merrill, then the editor 
of the Times-Union. 

Subsequently I was informed of the existence of Mr. Hill’s letter of 
the 19th of February, 1886, to Mr. Wailes, printed in the Chipley- 
Wailes pamphlet, offering for a thousand dollars to furnish information 
that would disgrace me and send me to the penitentiary. I need not 
say that Mr. Hill had no such information and none existed, but that 
he had been employed at that time, as he suega stated, by the 
Chipley-Wailes combine is clear from his making such a tion, 
which hecertainly would not have done to any one except persons in 
collusion with him. 

There was no reason why I should seek to induce Mr. Hill to write 
aletterabout Mr. Chipley. I had a very slight acquaintance with Mr. 
Chipley. I had never heard of him in any capacity except as an agent 
of a railroad company. I had spent a night, while canvassing West 
Florida, during a storm on a railroad car which was under his control, 
and I consented, much to my regret, to be taken to his house in Pensa- 
cola ata late hour of the night on my return from the country in the 
last State canvass, and that was the extent of my acquaintance with and 
knowledge of him. 

I have no reason to doubt that Mr. Hill wrote both the letters, and 
that he was employed by Chipley, Wailes and Co. to detame mein 
the newspapers, and prevent, if possible, my eftorts to keep the public 
lands of the United States out of their control. 

The writer of the pamphlet seems to be very intimate with Mr. Hill. 
He says: Let the Senator tell what hesaid when Mr. Hill's messenger 
called at the Senator’s house for his pay. No messenger ever called 
at my house for pay. No pay was ever asked for. No money was ever 
paid to Mr, Hill. 

I have never had anything to do with Mr. Hill, and when his letter 
was received there was a witness present by whom all these statements 
can be proved. On the other hand, I have no doubt that the proof of 
this conspiracy against the people of Florida and against me, as their 
servant, can be and will be obtained outside of Mr. Hill, and of a conclu- 
sive character, both circumstantial and direct. The fact of his employ- 
ment by the Chipley-Wailes associates is rendered certain by the state- 
ments of the letter which I publish in another place relative to the 
employment ef detectives to find out or make something which might 
be used to my injury or discredit. The name of the writer is withheld 
at present, but he is a man of character whose statements are reliable. 

MY NEPHEW, RHYDON M. CALL, AS MY PRIVATE SECRETARY, 

On page 32 of Mr. Chipley’s pamphlet is a statement that I kept my 
nephew, R. M. Call, on the rolls of the Senate, and had him sign the 
pay-rolls several times after he left here. Sua T had done so ‘and 
had chosen to pay the clerks who did my work myself. I would have 
had a perfect right to do so; but the statement is entirely false and 
untrue, like everything else in his phlet. 

My nephew spent some time with me. I was glad to be able to assist 
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him and to give him the privileges of the floor of the Senate, and I 
could only do so by appointing him my secretary. 5 

When he left I employed Mr. J. G. Walker for a short time, and after 
him my present secretary, Mr. L. J. Eliot, and Mr. Call’s name being on 
the rolls for the first month or two the rolls had to be signed by him 
in order to draw the money, because of a neglect to enter his succes- 
sor’s name on the rolls of the Senate. 

Mr. Wailes and Mr. Chipley, who do me the honor to employ spies 
to try to find something either in my private or public life that may 
be the foundation of some charge, thought they had discovered a ground 
of censure. I did what was right, what any man of proper feeling 
would have done, and I would be very willing to do soagain. Mr. R. 

M. Call signed the rolls because the appointment had to run from the 
first day of the month, and in March he did the same thing because, 
partly through my negligence, the first part of the month passed with- 
out Hing his successor’s appointment. But, suppose Mr. Walker, 
and after him, Mr. Eliot, had chosen to do the work all the time, and 
allow Mr. R. M. Call to receive the money, where was the wrong of it, 
and where the boodle in it? Who would have been hurt? Has 
not a man the right to work for nothing if he chooses, just as much as 
Mr. Chipley has to work for a railroad company claiming a great part 
of the United States land in the State. 

Mr. Eliot's letter is here printed: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2, 1890. 


Ihave read the statement in Mr. Chipley's pamphlet against Senator CALL 
relating to Mr. R. M. Call's acting as private secretary to Senator CALL in De- 
cember, 1885, and early in 1886. I have been with Senator CALLsince February, 
188. as secretary and stenographer. Senator CALL’S nephew during the time 
he was here was on the Senate rolls, and for a short time after he left, Idid 
the work from the time stated, and Mr. R. M. Call's name having been inadvert- 
ently allowed to remain on the rolls vouchers were sent to him to sign but the 
money was paid to Mr. J.G. Walker and myself. Mr. CALL often requires the 
services of several persons. His correspondence is large, and he requires 
prompt attention to every letter, Mr. Walker was pepe gba by Mr. CALL for 
several months both before and after I began to work for him. There was 
nothing improper in the matter, as Mr. R. M. Call did not receive the pay after 
he sg: fronted seat 

tfully, 
L. J. ELIOT. 


TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVEN PROVISIONS WHICH HAVE BECOME LAWS OR 
PARTS OF LAWS. 


This audacious libel says: 

I have — a list of four hundred and seventy bills, and I will give $25 
to any one who will find a bill introduced by Senator Cat which I have omitted 
which became a law. 

The list is taken from the published lists contained in an executive 
document. Mr, Chipley did not prepareit. That is the first incorrect 
statement. The second is that a great many bills in this list became 
laws in some form or other which he has not stated. To show the 
value of Mr. Chipley’s statements about me, or any one, or anything 
else which stands in the way of his schemes, I will go over this list. 

In the Forty-sixth Congress bills Nos, 568, 569, 570, 651, 653, 654 be- 
came law in whole or in part. 

The bill changing the limit of the appropriation of the Jacksonville 
public building has become a law. 

Bill changing the limit of appropriation at Key West has been twice 
recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury and an additional ap- 
propriation made, and another one will be made. 

Bill to continue improvement of Pensacola Harbor has been placed 
in the river and harbor bill, for which it was intended to con- 
tinue the work on the St. John’s River; and also bill for further 
improvement of St. John’s River have both passed in river and harbor 
bill, where they were intended to be placed. 

Provision for the improvement of the Caloosahatchee River, passed 
in the river and harbor bill. 

Bill for forfeiture of railroad land grants passed the Senate in bill 
submitting the question to the courts, and in amendment to general 
bill on the subject. 


FIFTIETH CONGRESS. 

8. 236. Five-ton exemption bill; became a law in another form. 

S. 237. Suwannee River bill; in river and harbor bill. 

8. 9 5 Bill for Amelia Island harbor; became law in river and har- 
bor 8 

S. 239. Passed the Senate and agreed to in conference, but failed of 
final consideration. 

8.241. Passed in river and harbor bill. 

S. 242. Passed the Senate in Mr. SHERMAN’s bill reported from Fi- 
nance Committee. 

S. 245. Became a law in another form, I think. 

S. 246. Passed in river and harbor bill. £ 


S. 1076, Passed and approved. 
S. 1431. Passed and approved. 
S. 1721. Passed and approved. 
S. 2629, Passed and approved. 
S. 2672. Passed in Indian appropriation bill. 


3 


e 


S. 2723. Law by allowance of pension by Department. 

S. 2917. Passed subsequently by joint resolution. 

S. 3312. Passed in appropriation bill. 

S. 3568. The substantial provisions of this bill reported in a bill 
from the committee, and passed. 

S. 3391. Became a law. 

S. 3465. Became a law in other bills. 

S. 3568. Bureaus established in Havana and at the Dry Tortugus. 

S. 3853. Passed in other bills. 

S. 3555. Passed. 

S. 3678, Passed in another resolution. 

S. 102. Passed. 

S. 153. Passed in river and harbor bill. 

Here are thirty-eight bills in the Fiftieth Congress, introduced by 
me, which became laws in one form or another. It is quite immaterial 
whether it was through the general appropriation bills, by incorpora- 
tion with other bills or by original bill from the committee. The ques- 
tion is whether the ideas of the bill were useful to the public service 
and were approved by Congress. Mr. Chipley is just as far from the 
truth in every other statement he has made. . 

The proportion of the bills at other sessions of Congress which be- 
came laws is equally great. 


FORTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, 

S. 658. Experimental stations; has since become a law in other bills; 
witness Lake City College. 

8. 569. Has since become law. 

S. 679. Has since become law. 

S. 816. Has since become law. 

S. 1107. Became a law since. 

8.1155, Became a law in rive: and harbor bill. 

8.1219. Became a law in river and harbor bill. 

S. 1402, Became a law in other bill. 

8. 1452. Became a law. 

8. 1495. Became a law in other bill in part. 

S. 1506. Became a law in other bill. 

S. 1546. Became a law in general bill. 

S. 1641. Became a law in other bill. 

S. 1642. Became a law. 

S. 1653. Became a law in river and harbor bill. 

8.1753. Became a law in general bill. ‘ 

S. 1822. Became a law in other bill. 

S. 1462. Became a law subsequently. 

S. 2081. Passed in general bill authorizing Postmaster-General to es- 
tablish routes, 

S. 2086. Became a law subsequently. 

S. 2060. Became a law subsequently. 

S. 2101. Became a Jaw in river and harbor bill. 

S. 2188. Became a law in part by annual appropriations of $6,000 for 
the purpose in general bill. 

FORTY-SEVENTI CONGRESS, 

S. 223. Anclote Light; became a law subsequently. 

S. 228. Pension for P. B. Perry; became a Jaw subsequently. 

S. 294. Became a law in general bill. 

S. 1145. Experimental farms; became a law in general bill. 

8.1512, Became a law subsequently in general bill. 

S. 226. Became a law subsequently in general bill. 

S. 1761. Became a law in general bill. 
. Became a law in general bill. 
. Relief of A. Hopkins; became a law subsequently. 
. Became a law subsequently. 
. Became a law in general bill. 

S. 1800. Became a law. 

S. 220. Became a law. 

S. 1680. I think this bill became a law subs-yeently. 

S. 230. Became a law. 

S. 249. Became a law. 

S. 839. Became a law. 

S. 855. Became a law in general bill 

S. 1803. Became a law. 

S. 1173. Became a law in other bill. 

S. 1140. Became a law in other bill. 

8. 57. Became a law in river and harbor bhi. 

S. 1685. Became law by action of Treasury Department. 

8. 1381. Became law. 

S. 514. Became law in other bill. 

S. 236. Became law. 

S. 2472. Became law in general bill. 

S. 2429. Became law. 

8. 2349. Became law by settlement in the Treasury Department by 
compromise pending action on the bill. : 

FORTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, 

8.2103. Became law. 

S. 1879. Passed the Senate in another bill. 

S. 137. Became law. 

S. 890. Became law in part in river and harbor bill. 
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§. 894. Became law in part in river and harbor bill. 
S. 2064, Became law in appropriation bill. 

S. 1901. Became law in another bill. f 
S.1228. Hartridge & Christopher; pending bill settled. 
S. 1575. Became law. 

S. 2034. Became law. 

S. 1405. Became law. 

S. 891, Became law. 

S. 225. Became law. 

S. 1321. Became law. 

S. 1723. Became law. 

S. 666, Became law in Mexican war pension bill. 


S. 254. Articles of war relative to deserters; passed the Senate. 

S. 1431. I think this became law on report from Light-House Board. 
S. 233. Became law in general bill. 

S. 3568. Became law in part. 

S. 3312. Became law in part in other bills. 

S. 249. Became law. 

S. 735. Became law. 

S. 228 and 241. Became law in general bills. 

S. R. 70. Became law. 

S. 2916. Became law in other bills. 

8. 250. Became law in other bills. 

S. 242. Passed the Senate; SHERMAN’S report from Committee on 


S. 1093. Became law. No proof of loyalty required in Mexican war | Finance. 


pensions. 

S. 892. Became law in part. 

S. 893. Became law in part. 

8.136. Became law. 

S. 138. Became law. 

8. 985. Became law. 

S8. 1989. Became law in part by annual ee e for this purpose. 

8. 2047. Became law in part in river and harbor bill. 

S. 889. Became law in part in river and harbor bill. 

S. 1281. Became law. 

S. 1408. Became law in river and harbor bill. 

S. 888. Became law by settlement by compromise pending action on 
bill. 

S. 128 and 129. Became law in bills reported from Committee on 
Printing. 

8.102. Became law in other bill. 

8. 2623, Became law. 

S. R. 103. Became law in general bill. 

The Chipley-Wailes pamphlet says that of all these bills and joint 
resolutions only one, S. 2623, became law. Comment is unnecessary. 
FORTY-NINTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, 

S. 1464. Passed Senate in bill reported by Mr. COCKRELL from Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 169. Became law in general appropriation bill. 

S. 420. Became law in part in other bills reported from Committee on 
District of Columbia. 

S. 458. Became law. 

S. 441 and 451. Became law in part in river and harbor bill. 

S. 440. Passed the Senate and agreed to in part in conference report. 
. Became a law in general bill. 
. Passed the Senate twice in bill reported from Committee on 


Became law. 
. Became law. 
. I think this bill became law in other bills. 
Pensacola Harbor, became law in river and harbor bill. 
. Became law in general bill. 
. Became law in Mexican war pension bill. 
Became law subsequently. 
Became law in part su uently. 
Became law in general bill. 
Became law in general bill. 
Became law in part subsequently. 
Became law in general bill. 
and 463, Became law in general bill. 

8. R. 10. Became law. 

S. 446. Became law in other bills. 

8.166. Became law by compromise in Treasury Department on basis 
of bill, in part. Motion for committee of investigation. Subeommit- 
tee of Com.nittee on Public Lands was appointed. 

5 ae Telegraph line to Jupiter Inlet; beeame law and line estab- 
shed. 

S. 1030. Same as above. 

S. 1293. Passed the Senate and put in the appropriation bill. 

8. 1313. Passed the Senate in other bills. 

S. R. 1. Resolution exempting soldiers and sailors from civil-service 
examination; became law in part. 

8.1613. Became law in part in other bills. 

S. 2151. Became law subsequently. 


PORTY-NINTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION. à 

S. 3051. To pension B. Thebaut; passed the Senate repeatedly and 
is now a law. 

S. 3153. Became law in general bill. 

S. 3324, Became law in other bills. 

5. 3065. Became law in other bills. 

S. 3232 and 3233. Became law. 

S. 102, Quarantine station near Key West; became law. 

S. 2991. Pensacola Harbor; became law in general bill. 

S. 2918, St. John’s River; became law in general bill. 

S. 2992. Tampa a port of entry; became law in general bill. 

S. R. 86. Became law in effect and the information was furnished. 

8. 2915. Became law in general bill. 
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S. Res. 102. Became law. 

S. 217. Became law in other laws. 

S. Res. 35. Jacksonville subtropical; passed the Senate. 

S. Res. 218. Passed Senate and House in part, and appropriation 
made. 

S. 1076. Passed Senate and House. 

S. 219. Pensacola Harbor; became law in part in general river and 
harbor bill, 

S. 339. Became law in other bills. 

S. 234. Became law in other bills. 

S. 228. Became law in other bills. 

S. 2603. Passed Senate in other bill. 

S. 222. Became law in other bill. 

S. 221. Became law in other bill. 

S. 2773. Became law by action of Secretary of the Treasury. 

S. 237. Became law in general bill. 

S. 1721. Became law in other bills. 

S. 2629. Became law in other bills. 

S. 3308, Became law in part in appropriation bill 

S. Res. 111. Became law in bill establishing stations at Dry Tortu- 
gas and in Havana, Cuba, 

Two hundred and thirty-four bills and joint resolutions introduced 
by me, of the numbersand titles cited in the Chipley-Wailes pamphlet, 
have become laws or parts of laws, or passed both Houses of Congress 
insomeform. Nearly all of this number having become laws, I need 
not exhaust time, patience, and paper by enumerating them. A briet 
classification of them will convince every one that the writer of the 
Chipley-Wailes pamphlet does not know as much about the laws or 
Congress as he does abont selling the people’s homes and about the 
duties of a railway freight and trafic agent and the imposition and col- 
lection of ruinous freight and passenger rates from the people. 


FURTHER MENTION OF IMPORTAXT BILLS WHICH BECAME LAW, 


Mexican war soldiers are pensioned; Pensacola and St. John's Bar 
and River have annual appropriations; Fernandina and Amelia Island, 
and Cumberland Sonnd, also have annual appropriations; Volusia Bar 
and St. John's River 1 became laws; St. Augustine, Ca- 
loosahatchee River light-house at Anclote; public buildings at Jackson- 
ville and Key West, Apalachicola River harbor improvements, writs of 
error in criminal cases, homestead law amendments, compensation of 
inspectors of hulls and boilers, Suwanee River improvements, bill 
giving patents to settlers, passed both Houses and agreed to in confer- 
ence in the Fiftieth Congress; no oath of loyalty required in Mexican 
war pensions, park donated to St. Augustine, lot purchased for the 
barracks at St. Augustine, bill to establish a bureau of silk culture, 
became a law in an appropriation practically effecting that purpose; 
experimental farm college or station became a law in effect by the es- 
tablishment of a station at Lake City; St. John’s River lights, Dog 
Island light-house, Mosquito Inlet light-house, relief of certain pur- 
chasers of public lands are the subject-matter of some of the bills which 
the Chipley- Wailes pamphlet states failed to become law, but which in 
fact did become laws in some form or other. 5 


SENATOR CALL'S RECORD OF BILLS COMPARED WITH THAT OF OTHER SENATORS 
EY THE RECORDS, 


It will be seen from the official record that the bills introduced by 
Senator CALL which became law bear a fair comparison with those in- 
troduced by any other Senator. 

WHAT SHALL BE SAID OF THE WRITER OF THE CHIPLEY-WAILES PAMPHLET? 

What shall we say of the poor, miserable writer of the Chipley- 
Wailes pamphlet, who can not make a better libel than this which the 
public laws themselves expose? Yet this is the means by which it is 
sought to take away from the people their free homes on the vast do- 
main of public Jand, equal in size to many States of the Union, and 
put the proceeds of its sales in the pockets of Chipley, Wailes & Co. 
and their foreign employers. 


DEGRADING SPECTACLE, `~ 
No spectacle more degrading has ever been presented to the Senate 
and the people than this audacious attempt to prevent legislation by 
invading the precincts of the Senate with a libel so foul and so false, 
and yet so weak, upon a Senator only because he has done his duty to 


the people in trying to protect them against the unlawful appropria- 
tion of their homes and their labor. 
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LAW OF THE UNITED STATES, 


There is a statute of the United States which may properly be ap- 
plied to such a case. It reads as follows: 

If two or more persons ire either to commit any offense against the 
United States, or to defraud the United States in any manner or for any purpose, 
and one or more of such persons do say, act to effect the object of the conspiracy, 
all the parties to such conspiracy shall be liable to a penalty of not less than 
3 not more than 810,000, and to imprisonment not more than two years,— 

n 5440, Revised Statutes. 
AMOUNT OF MONEY OBTAINED FOR FLORIDA WHILE SENATOR CALL HAS BEEN 
IN THE SENATE. 


The following letters show the amount of money expended in Florida 
since I have been in the Ssnate: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 28. 1890 
Sm: In reply to your telegram of the 2lst instant, asking to be furnished 
with a statement showing the appropriations made from 1880 to 1890, inclusive, 
on account of rivers and harbors, public buildings, light-houses, life-saving serv- 
ice, and quarantine establishment for the State of Florida, I have the honor 
to — herewith statements giving the desired information. 


jpectfully yours. 
Seen W. WINDOM, Sceretary. 
Hon. Witkryson CALL, United States Senate. 


Statement ropriations for river and harbor improvements in the Slate of Florida 
ep Sor the fiscal years 1880 to 1890, inclusive, 
= os . $306,750 


Amount appropriated for river and harbor improvements in Florida before 
1879, $505,433, 

istation in regard to 

* sixth Congress), to 


ic buildings in Florida between March 4, 1879 (Forly- 
close of the Forty-ninth Congress, March 3, 1889. 


ensacola—Post-offl rt-house: 
1882, z une 5 ee cost 5 
1886, B ropriates for approac 
1888, Mar, 30, Completion in excess limit...... 
‘Tallahassee : 
1888, June 7. Limits cost to $75,000 and appropriates... 


Total ss0e00 ATE SEE E ds lvoe E 8 
OFFICE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT TREASURY, Moy 22, 1890, 


Slalement showing amounts expended for the establishment of new life-saving stations 
FFT they are located, 
and the cost at place. cineca pee sa all the expenditures for such 
purposes on the coast named 1880 and 1890.) 

Jupiter Inlet, a life-saving station. . . . + $7,708. 75 

ta Rosa Island, a life-saving station. „034. 97 

Smith's Creek, a house of refuge 3,068, 93 

Mosquito n, a house of refuge 3,055.51 

Chester s house of refuge 3,057.50 

Cape Malabsr, a house of refuge... 2, 978. 88 

Indien River Inlet, a house of refuge 3. 260.75 

GRE aac A E L EA AES .. 30,163.39 


The above expenditures were made by fiscal years as follows: 


W 


Stalement of amounts expended in Florida from August 1, 1882, to May 12, 1890, 
From theappropriations for preventing the spread of epidemic diseases,” in aid 
ae fever sufferers, * “quarantine station, Key West, 1889," and“ quarantine 

service, 


3 ., 163, 39 


* 


Previous to 1882 the expenditures were under the control of the National 
Board of Health. 
Epidemic diseases. 


From August 1. 1882, to June 30, 1883 
From July 1, 1883, to June 30, 1884 


Appropriation in aid of yellow-fever sufferers. 
From September, 1888, to June 80, 1889... . . . . . eee es. 


Appropriation to perfect the quarantine scrvice of the Untied States, ` 
From August 1, 1888, to June 1899. 
From July 1, 1859, to May 12, 1200 498 


Unexpended balance to be expended during the year . 


Appropriation for quarantine service, 1890. 
From July 1, 1889, to May 12, 1800... .. . .... . . 


RECAPITULATION. 

Epidemic diseases. . eee ee 
In aid of yellow-fever sufferers . . . .. 
eee the quarantine service, Key West. 
tenance, cte., quarantine service, 1890. 


Total: to May 18 LI ones ᷑.T—— — — U— & 
Unexpended balance to be expended during the yaar from the ap- 
propriation to perfectthe quarantine service of the United States, 
Also, what may be expended from the appropriation for * prevent- 
ing the spread of epidemic diseases,” “quarantine service,” ete. . 396, 35 
LIGHT-NOUSES, ETC. $ 


Appropriations Jor works in Florida. 


Act approved— 

June 16, 1880 810. 
March 3, 1881. 20, 
August 5, 1882. 

Anema st 3 

ugust 7, 

March 3, 1883. 30, 
March 3. 1883, 35, 
July 7, 1881. 10, 
July 7, 1884, 20, 
March 3, 1885 40, 


GENER N 
£| 2888358888288585, 


228388 3|382323232832832323323828S 


~ 
- 


Total, 1880 to 1889... 424, 
Life-saving stations. $30, 163. 
Public buildings. . 549, 000. 
Add new appro: 100, 000. 
Lighi-houses. 424, 804. 
Rivers and har 1, 840, 250, 
Preventing epidem 426, 309.77 


Tothis date 


The total amount expended for rivers and harbors in the whole 
history of the State before I came to the Senate was a little more than 
$500,000. 

Three million five hundred and two thousand four hundred and sev- 
enteen dollars and twenty-five cents have been a riated for Flor- 
ida since I have been in the Senate. This amount will reach with the 
appropriations of 1890 over $4,000,000. 

The Chipley-Wailes statement, therefore, contains as many false state- 
ments as there are dollars in the above enumeration. 

SENATOR CALL’S SERVICES HAVE REEN FOR THE PEOPLE'S GOOD, 


There is another difference; this great sum of money was honestly 
obtained under the law for public purposes, It came to the’ people of 
the State to enrich them with blessings of permanent utility. It con- 
tains no proceeds of the sale of the free homes of the people; there are 
no Reddick families sacrificed and turned out on the highways. It is 
no part or share of lobby fees. It does not levy tribute to the extent 
of ten or twelve millions of dollars on the labor, the comfort of the 
people of Florida of this and future generations. It deprives no poor 
men’s children of an education or of future success in life, as does the 
Chipley-Wailes misappropriation of the public lands to their own bene- 
fit, 1 . of their employers, to be spent in other States and in ſor 
eign lands. 


Federal Election Law. 


SPREOH 
HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 28, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (II. R, 11015) toamend and sup- 
plement the election laws of the United States, etc.— 

Mr. STOCKDALE said: s 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The proposition to enact into law this bill now 
under consideration has occasioned a debate here which in my judg- 
ment is entirely foreign to the real issue that is 8 betore the 
House and wide of the real objects and designs of this bill, and which 
its supporters dare not discuss on this floor. For if the real designs 
of this measure were unmasked the people would recoil from it as a 
wicked thing. Gentlemen on the other side have been making ora- 
tions in favor of pure elections with as much muscular earnestness 
as though they meant that. And this is the amusing part of the play. 
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Some gentlemen, the uninitiated, may be in earnest. There are al- 
ways members of the troupe who honestly believe to the end that 
they are e Tan tragedy. Their seriousness makes the farce better. 
Some of y intellectual supporters of this bill may be sincere. 
“God, I thank thee that I am not as other men,” was not peculiar 
to wealthy Pharisees. The parable might be taken from real life 
then, or now, or at any time. And the other men” might well ex- 
claim “Amen,” and doubtless the fellow was in earnest. But the 
brainy leaders and managers who work behind this glamour of glit- 
tering pretenses about pure elections know that this bill was skill- 
fully framed as a cover to their plans to change the result of honest 
elections by meansof corrupt Federal officials supported by Federal 
bayonets. The only man of intelligence who has bo 4 this bill 
openly and honestly is the Speaker of this House, when he said “we 
will do our own counting and make our own certification.” 

It is not the elections they will deal with under the protection of 
this bill, but the counting and certification are the potent factors in 
getting men into Con “ Practical results are what they want, 
to do business” is the word, and Speaker REED has the courage to 
put it on its merits, and declines to join in this masquerade that de- 
ceives nobody. The tleman who stands godfather to the bill 
[Mr. LODGE] consumed two hours of the time of the House trying 
ce cover its nakedness, but while he wove elegant drapery it is too 


n. 

Born of greed and love of power, nurtured upon usurpations and 

injustice, it can not be made to assume the form of innocence. 

hey have introduced into this debate no evidence, but have bur- 
dened the RecorD with bold and bald assertions, defaming the South; 
then with solemn upturned faces say, We—who are not as other 
men—will send our disciples down there to purify their elections.” 

They have provided a system of machinery that they have the 
cheek to present to the country on that proposition. We have had 
an 8 of a free ballot and a fair count with such machinery as 
this; and they forget or they shut their eyes to the fact that as it 
was then it will now be composed of the very basest of men, and it 
is intended by some, not all, I know, to produce corruption in the 
elections in the South. 

But I find this peculiarity about this measure, Mr. Speaker: 
Every man who has spoken on that side on this question has not in- 
timated that it will ever apply in his own State. The inference is 
that it will always be applied somewhere else. It is something like 
the people—if I may quote Lorenzo Dow—who believe in the doc- 
trine of election, an suog Deloso that of necessity a large part ofthe 
human race is Fug to be damned, but yon can not find any one of 
them who will acknowledge that he is to be the damned fellow. 
LLaughter.] 

Neither will these men when they speak in favor of this law admit 
, that they are the parties who are going to be affected by it or that 

their sections will reap its fruits. It is always somebody else. It is 
the South that is going to be damned. 

J will excuse the gentleman from Ohio Mr. WILLIAAs] for his 
sentiments, I have no feeling against him, for I have this consola- 
tion; he says that his wife was born in Texas and that his children 
were born in Tennessee. Now, if his wife was born of the noble 
blood of the Lone Star State, and his children first breathed the air 
of heaven on the hills of Tennessee, those boys will never learn at 
the knee of that noble woman to support a system of refined cruelty, 
as this bill p and inflict it upon a brave and chivalrous people. 
It will be the last of the race that will ever support such a bill. [Ap- 
planse. ] 

I want, Mr. Speaker, in the time I have to speak, not to waste 
time on the constitutional questions involved in this bill—able gen- 
tlemen have been heard on those propositions—but to say that there 
is no oecasion for the legislation proposed, that it is un-American, 
that it means usurpation, that it is withont reason, and the proposi- 
tion must have something sinister behind it. And I greatly fear there 
is much of revenge init. So far as Pennsylvania and New York and 
the other Northern States that have been criticised on this floor are 
concerned, gentlemen who represent those States are amply able to 
take care of themselves, and I have nothing to say. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] remarked that it was cowardly in 
the nation to give the ballot into the hands of men and not protect 
them in the use of it. Admit it, but does that justify the Repub- 
lican party in using the National Legislature in framing laws to pro- 
tect the men whose votes they want, and in performing that pre- 
tended duty with corrupt and cruel machinery that will crush out 
their own race? Is that not equally cowardly, I might say dastardly ? 

But ah, the next gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. GREENHALGE ] 
says that the dominant race will not be dominated; that the race 
accustomed to rule will not be controlled by a race unaccnstomed 
to rule. I say, too, that there is no danger of negro domina- 
tion in the South, if they were let alone and allowed to exercise 
their own will. It is not negro domination but New England and 
negro domination mixed we fear—a domination of avarice using 
the colored men as tools to force the Sonth to pay tribute to 

New England and the North, and that, too, by creating enmity be- 

tween the races that did not exist before. I say that the problem 
that was solved after the war in the Southern States is without par- 
alel in the history of this or any other nation, civilized or otherwise. 


No such problem was ever presented to any people, and none but the 
superbest manhood could have solved that most complex problem so 
promptly and so well, and I do solemnly believe that there is not on 
the earth to-day, if there ever has been, another people with the in- 
born tness to accomplish such a feat with all the surroundings. 
And I can not be d with egotism for such utterances. Iam not 
È Srn of the South, but was born and raised and educated in the 
orth. 

In my early manhood, proud of my native State whose borders I 
had seldom crossed, I left my home to see e of the mighty, 
surging, Anglo-Saxon American race. Every mile I traveled I be- 
came prouder of being an American. I wandered southward, and 
there saw in the descendants of the matchless cavalier the highest 
type of civilization. Then peace reigned over the broad a 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, and from Plymouth to the Golden Gate, 
and the nation had one great heart. When the untoward years 
precipitated that stupendous conflict, history was compelled to say 
that such warriors had not lived before. At the end of those four 
frightful years the transformation was appalling. The North was 
made more prosperous by the war, and shouts of victory went 
through all the land, The South was left standing amid a desola- 
tion gloomy asthe shadows of death. While the North reveled in 
luxurious homes, listening to the songs of triumph, the hollow 
voice of despair smote upon the ears of the South among the black- 
ened chimneys where their homes had been. I watched their 
actions with nervous anxiety. When they went forth to battle they 
left their happy homes in a land beautiful and prosperous as the 
fabled valleys of the Orient. They left behind them magnificent 
estates, teeming wealth, and a glorious womanhood, un in 
all the world. When they returned, the few that did return, the 
tramp of destruction had left desolation. The court of death had 
held sway in the onee fair land, and the fair daughters were elad in 
mourning and want stared in their faces. 

Amid these appalling surroundings a new and startling social 
protien sprang into view. Here was a race in t numbers, who 

ad been slaves for threo centuries, suddenly invested with citi- 
zenship. They had no history, no antecedents; no one knew what 
would be the result. The government of master and slave was gone 
indeed all government was gone—and new relations must as- 
sumed at once. They had no time to meet and consult, They had 
no means to assemble if they had had the time. I wondered anx- 
iously what will those marvelous people do in this crisis demanding 
an ineredible degree of ma imity and noble manhood? Is the 
vaulting spirit of the cavalier crushed out forever, and shall the 
proud race end here? Who will have the heart to write the history? 
Then came to the front that superb womanhood of whom that un- 
exampled soldiery was born, and with her sublime faith en 
the searred and crippled veterans to enlist anew in the t battle 
of life and to march bravely into the future, gloomy and foreboding 
as it was. 

With the justice and magnanimity that spring from noble natures, 
they rose to the occasion; each man acting for himself, as with one 
impulse, they did at once and without ostentation what the most 
enlightened civilization would have done after deliberation and con- 
sultation. They at once extended a friendly hand to the race 
had owned, and in cordial grasp they went to work to reclaim their 
native land froma dismal devastation. Within thirty days the whole 
problem was solved, so far as the races were concerned, and the two 
races, once masters and slaves, now citizens all (the disfranchised 
masters and enfranchised slaves), were working ally together in 
mutual eonfidence and perfect good-will. The crops had been planted 
and partly advaneed. 

All the freedmen asked was the word of their former masters that 
they would divide fairly in the fall, which was promptly and freely 
given and strictly observed. That unexampled revolution in society 
that was expected to cause upheaval and anarchy was by the master 
minds and great hearts of a people who could rise amid poi t suf- 
fering and terrible disaster to the full stature of the noblest man- 
hood and womanhood adjusted in a day. These people just emerged 
from the most terrible war of modern times, wrang with the pangs 
of crushing defeat, weighed down by the sorrows of beholding rnined 
homes and the graves of brave comrades and kindred, showed them- 
selves greater than even this unprecedented emergency. They 
yielded promptly to the inevitable, recognized the changed relations 
of society, and recognized and respected. the full and complete rights 
of their emancipated slaves. 

We have been told by half the Republican speakers in this debate, 
so far, that the slaves were loyal to their masters during the war, 
and Sonthern men should have no enmity against them now. 

That the slaves were loyal to the Southern people during the war 
as a rule is eminently true. There were some who proved treacherous 
and went out and joined the enemy and piloted troops back to their 
old homes to plunder and rob and burn, but they were not numerous 
enough to disgrace the race. As yon say, they staid on the planta- 
tions and took care of the families while the masters were in the war, 


and they were intrusted to hide such things as wonld be stolen when 
the enemy approached. And the most marvelous feature of it was 
the whole of the war it was not thought necessary to bar 
rwards, until the 


that durin 


a door st them, nor for two or three years a 
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Republican DMiT sent among them a set of emissaries profane in 
sentiment, of debauched habits, bold and cunning, but below the 
Hessians in morals. : 

They did not scem to regard the relation of master and slave, but 
were as friends, and p from that status into freedom without a 
jar, and moved on peacefully until the Philistines came. You could 
not realize that. You expected anarchy, and kept the war on fora 

ear; and had the great mine-owners and manufacturers of the North 
en their former owners there probably would have been; but the 
friendships of generations were deeper and higher than slavery, and 
in the new relation there was no more fear of the freed negro than a 
man would fear his son the day he became of age. The next morn- 
ing after it was announced to thom that they were free as their mas- 
ters, and could go where and do as they pleased, the house servants 
and attendants outside went singiug through the house and about 
the premises attending to their work as usual, and the field-hands 
went to the field in the same squads. 

All this is highly creditable to the colored race, and will be held 
in grateful remembrance by the white people of the South, and 
bears its fruits still, and no ex-slave has ever been turned away by 
his old master if he had the means to aidhim. It also tells another 
story, a chapter of unwritten history, that will irritete you to hear: 
That never could have occurred where hard task-masters and cruel 
treatment produces continuously strikes and riots, It 8 in 
terms more eloquent and forcible than pen or tongue of noble quali- 
ties in the white race which you seek to destroy. It shows that even 
in the position of masters they were noble enough, and humane 
enough, and great enough, and so acted as to bind to them in bands 
of everlasting friendship the race they owned as slaves; a friend- 
ship that survived slavery; a friendship that the cunning machina- 
tions of wickedness hayo failed to destroy, and is living evidence of 
nobleness of character in the master race, as well as faithfulness in 
the colored race. 

The old masters and the old slaves are friends to-day, defying all 
the vicious schemes putin motion to alienate them. The young men 
of the two races have grown up alienated, it is true, and “ pity 't is 
't is true.” That condition is the result of causes which the white 
people of the South had no part in producing and are not responsi- 
ble for. The people whom the Republicans sent to prey upon and 
reconstruct the South desired to rob the papie there. They needed 

wer to accomplish that end. The decent negroes would not 

ollow them. The negroes pointed with pride to the fact that 
they wero free and citizens, and their former masters were their 
friends, to whom they could go for assistance; that they sat upon 
juries together, and were addressed as gentlemen of the jury, former 
masters and slaves alike. 

I speak from personal knowledge when Isay there was no enmity in 
either race towards the other until it was imported there by Northern 
Republicans, and the poison carefally and industriously and insidi- 
ous y instilled into the unsuspecting and naturally superstitions 
mind of the negroes. They destroyed the happiness the negrocs 
felt, and it was great, at being tree by creating within their un- 
tutored mind the false apprehension that they would be returned 
into slavery. By that means they succeeded in controlling the ne- 
groes so far as to get in power. 

The men, or whatever they were, that held the offices, and their 
minions, and many of the teachers under Republican rule there en- 
gaged in that avocation to accomplish their purpose. For that dia- 
Bolica! act I have no comment. The crime of wholesale robbery of 
the white people they were enabled to perform by means of the ne- 
gro vote thus obtained, and even their brutal tyranny, may be for- 
given bythe 7 0 maguanimous people who suffered by it if it be not 
repeated. Who shall forgive that crime against the negro race I 
know not. 

When the very decency of civilization demanded the unfettering 
of the Southern people, they, by their dauntless spirit and unex- 
ampled conrage and energy, brought prosperity up out of desola- 
tion, Both races shared it, ard harmony was being restored. The 
matchless recuperative energies of the South not only excelling 
anything known to history, but, as my eloquent friend from New 
York [Mr. Covert] said, ‘‘ surpassing the wildest conceptions of 
romance,” appes to the astonished gaze of the world, and the 
sympathy and maguanimity of all people rejoiced at the su- 
perb heroism of her people, and civilization viewed with conscious 
prido the magnificent manhood and womanhood and the marvel- 
ous achievements of that renowned race. 0 

But the Republican party, Iynx- eyed and wary, soon descried in the 
rebounding praan in the returning harmony of the races, peace- 
fully at work in that marvelous country, a menace to their long- 
cherished hopo and fixed determination to divest the people of power 
and place it where the associations of aggregated wealth and great 
combinations and corporations could have unrestrained sway in 
shaping the legislation of the country in their own interests, That 
their methods might destroy the property, the Feeney, the peace, 
and the lives of both races in the South was of minor importance to 
their own money-getting. ` 

* What are a thousand (lives) like thine 
To piles of gold like mine ? 

After a successful and peaceful Democratic Administration had dis- 

sipated the last fears of the colored race as to their liberties and 


rights, it was apparent to the Republican party that something must 
be done to rekindle enmity so rapidly dying ont between the races, 
and the old methods were revived with some additions. If a diffi- 
culty occurred anywhere in which a nogro and a white man were in- 
volved it was taken up and the negroes throughout the land were 
informed that a general massacre of their race was going on, and Con- 
gress, particularly the Senate, was made a sort of kneading machine 
to fix each one into a mass, leavened with a few packages of the best 
brand of slanderous misrepresentations to make it rise and swell into 
huge and ugly proportions. 

It was a wonder why the Senate periodically stopped the legisla- 
tion of the country to investigate some alley fight, and printed at 
Government expense volumes of falsehoods against the South, 
and then subsided withont any action. Now it appears they were 
fiyblowing public opinion in the interests of this L This being 
the popular branch and members fresher from the people, some 
have uttered their slanders impromptu ; others wrote them down 
and read them. But the Senate has them stored away. And about 
the time the dog days are on uy will bring out the packages molded 
and sour, and with what glee will they snuff the fetid aroma and hold 
it under the noses of the new Senators and waft it to the country, 
that every man who delights in human suffering and enjoys the pros- 
pect of black heels on white necks may say, Ah, ha, and ab, ha! 

Mr. Speaker, I will rot express doubts here of gentlemen’s sincerity 
when they say this bill does not mean negro domination. I simply 
submit that the sincerity and intelligence of the supporters of the 
bill can not both be maintained on that theory. 

Gentlemen who talk that here, have failed to comprehend or ap- 
preciate the cunning and ability of Mr, Davenport, its author, and 
owe him an apology if they talk sincerely. 

I know it is sought to hide its deformity by surplus rhetoric, and 
the learning of Massachusetts has been invoked for that purpose. 
But, Mr. Speaker, clothe it as you will its ears are too long to be con- 
cealed except to willful blindness, and the voice of tho beast is not 
disguised. 

To argue that the provisions authorizing partisans—probably cor- 
rupt—clothed in the authority of the Government to impress the 
ignorant, to make a from house to house canvass,” followed by 
armed ruffians as deputy marshals—I say to argue that such provis- 
ions are not intended to afford opportunity for bitter and unseru- 
pulous partisan canvassers to inflame anew the negro mind against 
the white people and to intimidate negroes who want to vote the 
Democratic ticket, and to corrupt the elections, is inconsistent with 
the history and practices of the Republican party in the South here 
tofore; and, as I have said, the proposition only raises a question be- 
tween the sincerity and intelligence of the advocates of the bill. I 
presume Mr. Davenport, its author, will not pretend that it means 
anything else. I will not be discourteous enough to express an 
opinion as to which side has it. It might be propounded as a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

A celebrated citizen of the Bay State, said to be sound on silver in 
all its shapes, is reported as intimating that he was indifferent as to 
what was said of him if he was not called a fool, 

The gentleman from Massachusetts who stands sponser to this bill 
[Mr. LODGE] said, and many have repeated after him, that honest 
men who do not commit election frands need have no fear of this 
bill. Why, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts is his- 
torian enough to know that the Inquisition was established and 
maintained upon precisely that theory. That argument is not new 
10 all. n EnS victims there always bad a trial such as is provided in 
this bill. 

And the kind embrace these religious gentlemen propose to extend 
to the liberties and prosperity of the South is strikingly like the 
embrace of the virgin extended to disbelievers in that institution. 
And I might say here that it is plain enough for the wayfarer to see 
that this inquisition is to be erected to punish unbelief. 

If the South would but say Abba Father to Repnblican arrogance 
and have no other God before protection, and bind themselves and 
their children to contribute to the insatiate greed of monopolies, 
why, instead of meeting a volley of barbed epithets on enterin 
here, they would enter under a canopy of smiles and be greete 
with shouts—behold the Lord’s anointed. No inquiry would be 
made as to previous character or by what devions ways they made 
the journey to Mecca. 

Bat, it is said, this bill provides for putting the poms! into 
the hands of the Federal judges, in whom the people have confidence. 
Yes, and in that consists the chief infamy of the scheme. It is not 
only a cunningly devised plan to destroy the South and thereby 
weaken opposition to their usurpations of power, and to be used as 
a decoy to distract the attention of the honest people of the coun- 
try from their real designs, but to debauch the courts and use them 
as instruments in partisan injustice and fraud. 

The great plan of this Government, the wisdom of which has in- 
voked a century of encomium on the fathers, was that the three 
branches were created co-ordinate, but each equal to and entirely in- 
dependent of either of the others—three supreme powers in one ac- , 
cord, to express the sovereignty of a great people, It was, indeed, a 
grand conception. With that conception lodged in your minds, look 
at this bill and contemplate that branch of the Government in which 
the people have heretofore had most confidence, and to which they 
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have looked as a grand and dignified safeguard to their liberties, 
getting down in the mire to the depths of the requirements of this 


The circuit jndge of the United States court is not to take notice 
of the law and administer it at the terms of his court, bnt whenever 
he shall be informed by a chief supervisor of elections that it is neces- 
sary that the court should be opened. No paraan asking the judge 
to open court and showing cause for it, and letting him decide, but 
he is to be informed by a supervisor, and he mnst bounce as a lackey 
and open the court. This supervisor, who will be prima facie cor- 
a: simply informs the judge, to use the language of the bill, 
“that he has business to present to such court iu respect to the next 
ensuing election.” The 3 must open the circuit court (not a 
district court) within ten days, no matter that he may be holding 
court somewhere in his circuit, and all the district judges may be 
doing the same, where great cases, civil and criminal, are being tried. 
He must bounce like a dependent minion, that this bill makes him, 
and open his court within ten days. Where? At some court-house 
or where some court is usually held? Oh, no. At the most con- 
venient place for transacting the business of registration or election 
matters,” says the bill. 

Every district in the circuit may make their demand at the same 
time, and the bill provides that “the court when so opened shall 
be always open until the second day after the election.” That will 
require all the district judges at the same time to be absent from 
their courts, probably for two months, so that the supervisor can 
absolutely dominate the judges by keeping them W around 
the country with the court in a carpet-bag for months unless they 
consent to do what he wants. 

I wonder if one of these supreme judges, who pose with so much 
dignity in this Capitol, will have to perform that duty when he goes 
out as circuit judge; and if so, how ho will look going through the 
country, wearing that black gown on a mustang pony, with the 
court in his saddle-bags, hunting the most convenient place to meet 
50 or 100 rascals, who have, through the rl waka ordered him out. 

But the judge, whoever he may be, will have the consoling reflec- 
tion that he can stop at any cross-roads and sit astride that pony and 
exercise a power that no other man in this or any other civilized 
country can exercise, neither president nor king. He can determine 
who shall hold the office of Representative in the American Parlia- 
ment—a thing that heretofore only the sovereign people could do, 
and who only can do it now in England, or France, or Germany. 
In the French Republie a plurality will not elect a member to the 
Chamber of Deputies, but a new election must be had. They could 
save time and trouble by adopting the Reed-Davenport plan of 
doing their own counting and certifying, backed by dominated 
courts and armed marshals and the Army and Navy. It beats the 
alleged Mississippi plan entirely. It makes the Government pay 
for it. Men who commit frauds in his interest know they will be 
tried before him, and by a jury selected and packed by a commis- 
sioner of his own creation and of his own party. 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] has suggested, ‘and 
that, too, when the United States judges are all, with the unanimity 
of a combination, pressing Congress with might and main to increase 
their salaries.” I had not thought of that, and his words sounded 
like the ring of the curfew on the ears of the belated Briton. 

When you put it in the power of a judge to determine by manip- 
ulation of machinery in his hands whether his political friend or 
political enemy shall go to Con ou place before him a tempta- 
tion that he should not see. d when the further circumstance 
occurs that by acting fairly he sends to Congress a member who will 
vote against additions to his salary, and by acting unfairly he sends 
to Congress a member who will vote to give two or three thousand 
dollars annually for the balance of his life—if he be weak in moral 
sense he will pu ; if he be strong in integrity, and justly decidesin 
favor of his friend, he will be suspicioned; and in any event the 
court is degraded, and you commit a crime to hold ont the tempta- 
tion and debase the courts. $ 

Mr. Speaker, is it because the dominant party is in such straits 
and love power so much that this reckless expedient must be resorted 
to? Or is it because great success in oppressing portions of the peo- 
ple by which they acquired great wealth has inspired such con- 
tempt for pure government that they can look with complacency on 
the snbordination of the courts to party interests, and thisis simply a 
disciplining process to bring the courts under the domination of 
party power, so as to have them well in hand when greater schemes 
of usurpation are to be inaugurated. I will not criticise the present 
judges, for I do not know who will fall in presence of this tempta- 
tion. While England’s greatest judge, it is said, was susceptible to 
the touch of gold, Jeffreys withstood it, but ambition for a better 
place and partisan hate made him do worse. To honest men who 
think that no such thing can occur in America I refer you to days 
when worse men than they were on the American bench. It wonld 
be discreditable to either name to associate with it the name ofthe 
besotted bestial debauchee whom the Government sent as United 
States judge to dispense justice to the people of Louisiana a few 
years ago. A committee ofthe Senate said they knew no language 
strong enough to express the abhorrence of him. - 

After he and the United States officers of the United States courts 
had made a very cesspool of the court for years, and appropriated to 


their own use every estate of importance that came into the bank- 
rupt court, he was, you will say, impeached at once; no, he was 
kindly advised to resign, The President and Cin did not want 
to injure his character as these things were only done in the South. 
There are certificates in that court now, over official signat 
with the seatof the court affixed, and perjury in every line, tha 
robbed the peuple out of millions of money. They will, perhaps, be 
shipped back South to certify members into Congress under this 
law, They know how “to do business,“ and are in favor of “ prac- 
tical results.” And men who can count 3 per cent. of a bankrupt 
fund to the estate, and 97 into their own pockets, would be fair 
counters in this game soon to be played with the ballots of the peo- 
ple. ‘There should be written after every section of this bill, 
wherein United States judges are mentioned, the words of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee: “And that, too, when all the judges, with 
the unanimity of a combination, are pressing Congress to raise their 
salaries.” ` 

It is impossible to have an independent and pure judiciary and 
humiliate the judges; and this bill will, if it becomes a law, make 
them walk under the yoke and do, if not disreputable, at least con- 
temptible and humiliating political work. 

The people have lost confidence to some extent in the purity and 
uprightuess of the legislative and executive departments. The press 
of the country laughs at both when they talk of non-partisan action. 
Now it is proposed to besmirch the national ermine, if temptation 
will do it, and humiliate the judges by putting men of low degree 
over them and require them to submit to corrupt masters. Gentle- 
men, let me ask you to pause before you do it. Is not this great 
country entitled to have one of its departments above suspicion? 
The reputation of the judiciary should be as sacred to a nation as 
that of a wife to her husband, and no man worthy that name would 
place her where her purity could be questioned, however great the 
gain might be to him. 

Can not von devise some other means to accomplish this great 
wang} Can not you think of some other agency to ns tab pice 
push ach the South and get rid of a rival without debasing the 
courts 

Why not come out boldly, like the Speaker, and acknowledge what 
you really mean by this bill, simply todo your own counting and 
your own certifying, and boldly, as the gentleman from nois, 

ive notice that if there is any interference with that operation bul- 

ets will be ready? That is what you all mean when you put su- 
preme power in the hands of the supervisors, with pay for as many 
armed rufllans as he may want as marshals. Why not come out like 
men and sapport your leaders? 

If the Republican party really wanted fair elections, and thought 
force were necessary, it would be far less expensive, far more humane 
and much more patriotic, and certainly more honest, to send the 
Army directly to watch the elections. But that would not suit your 
purpose. You could not control the army officers. They are not 
pressing Con to raise their salaries. They are not ready to 
shoot and intimidate white voters and negro voters who want to 
vote the Democratic ticket, for a few days’ pay as deputy marshals. 
They would not pack juries. 

They would not produce any race conflict. They would not do 
their own counting and their own certifying, but would see that fair 
elections were held and certification made by State officers. Bat 
that is not what you want. One honest, fair election, and the result 
properly certified all over the United States, and the real voice of 
the whole people expressed, would annihilate the Republican party. 

I presume the case has been well diagnosed by Dr. REED and the 
conclusion reached that nothing short of this abomination will save 
the patens and nauseous as it is to the honest and conservative men 
of the party it must go down with the hope that the doctor and his 
attendants will be enabled by the use of the appliances to count and 
certify enough for the purpose, and if necessary the supervisors and 
armed deputies can incite race conflict for the benefit of doubtful 
districts in the North. 

Members of the House so far have been more conservative than 
Senators and other prominent leaders. The members here have not 
expressed an intention of going further than to shoot the men, and 
not that if there is no interference with their own counting and cer- 
tification. No member here has announced the desire to incite the 
negroes to massacre innocents and burn their homes as a means of 
having fair elections, Whether Senators will renew their sugges- 
tions to the negroes to use the dagger and tho torch and prominent 
leaders and journals of the Republican party will urge the same thin 
in the interest of pure elections remains to be seen when the b 
goes there. The Speaker of the House has said that there is no fear 
of negro domination in the United States. He is mistaken ; it pre- 
vails in the United States now in an adulterated form, and not dif- 
ferent from that which prevailed in the South during reconstruc- 
tion. 

The majority of the white people of the United States are Demo- 
crats and the Republican party is in power now by negro votes, and 
this is a revolutionary party measure to further stifle the voice and 
throttle the will of the Anglo-Saxon race in America. If the Repub- 
lican party had let the negroes and white people alone there never 
would have been trouble between them. No negro would have 
complained of intimidation or that his vote was not counted as he 
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cast it. There never would have been any election riots or blood- 
shed. The interests of the races were and are the same. As I have 
said, their friendship was complete. The Republicans who flocked 
to the South found that state of affairs there, and seemed astonished 
at it. In Mississippi they framed constitutions containing clauses 
disfranchising the white people. They submitted the Mississippi 
constitution to the people for ratification. While a large portion of 
the leading white men were disfranchi the white people who 
could vote and the negroes in perfect accord voted it down. 

The ex-slaves said they did not want to disfranchise the old mas- 
ters; that was in 1868. The next year the constitution was again 
submitted and the objectionable clauses voted down by separate 
vote, but elected a Republican Legislature. Then the insidious work 
of e Heat negroes enemies to the whites, in order to hold onto 
power in Mississippi, was commenced. And other States shared the 
same fate. Reconstruction lasted seven years. Its villainies are 
not half known, but enough is known to make it a stench in the 
nostrils of decency the world over, It could not stand the light. 
It slowly dawned on the honest negroes that they were victims, and 
they joined with the white people and voted the Vandals ont of the 
country, Prosperity came back to the country, and peace and good- 
will bave prevailed ever since. Grand juries and petit juries are 
composed of both races. No breath of suspicion that the courts are 
not honestly conducted; no difference is made, except a negro is 
generally sentenced for a shorter term than a white man for the same 
offense. The white people educate them, build their school-houses, 
contribute largely to build their churches, and always assist the 
needy. I never saw a negro tramp in the South. 

The negroes have 200 per cent. more property than they had in 
1875. Yet these are the men you can not trust with the rights of 
the negro. I do not wonder at it. 

The more the negro becomes educated, the better he sees, and the 
more prosperous he is, the keener he feels that he is the slave and 
has been made the victim of the great protected interests of the 
North and East. He begins to see that all he consumes he pays a 
bounty on to his fellow-citizens, and what he makes to sell is de- 
pressed in price by a vicious financial system. He sees that the in- 
telligence of his section, to which he is indebted for his prospanty, 
voting against high tariff and 8 and trusts, aud as fast as 
he learns his interests is aano 4 o the me rs x 

The great aggregations of wealth, monopolies, trusts, pools, com- 
bines, 838 eee alias the e party, saw all that 
also, and promptly determined their policy to meet the emergency. 
And our arrows will fall far short of the origin and source of this 
bit of legislation, that is but the initiatory step in a gigantic scheme, 
if they be aimed only at the Speaker and his followers here. He is 
doing what he was elected to do, and which if he failed to do or try 
to do he could not be either 8 er or member of this body. 

His masters are not Shylocks standing on a bond, but American 
Republicans demanding a check signed in blank that they may fill 
out for eve were sight. 

While I it that he is the agent, the field marshal, and has done 
what no other member could have done, if THOMAS B. REED should 
die to-night this bill would be a corpse to-morrow, but the move- 
ment would only be postponed. 

Whatever may be said of the morals of the men who manage the 

t combinations and trusts of this country, and hence the Repub- 

can party, they are not lacking in brain power, and their vision is 

never obscured or their judgments warped by any such meek senti- 

ments as patriotism or maguanimity or justice, They bow only at 
the shrine of omnipotent gold. 

For years after the reconstruction methods had been hissed from 
the presence of decency yg supposed the South had been so de- 

iled that she never would recover, or, if at all, it would be lon 
er they had consummated their plans to assume permanent contro 


of the Government legislation in relation to finance and commerce. 
Gradually and stealthily they were loosening the hold of the people 
on the Government machinery and centralizing the power in the 


General Government. Once there they had no fears that they would 
be able to controlit. They spent their leisure time and squandered 
ill-gotten millions in ostentatious visits to Europe. Many of them 
crawled to the feet of the nobility, begging with gold in hand for 
social recognition. 

The market price for titled imbeciles for husbands went up into 
the millions. They put off American manners and eschewed American 
opinions and assumed European customs and ideas and sentiments. 

hey studied with admiration the systems and workings of strong 

vernments, I have heard advanced on this floor what seemed to 

e members, judging from their manner, should silence opposition 
and refute all argument, to wit, that England or Germany or some 
European Government had acted in a certain manner on that ques- 
tion. Those powerful men with colossal fortunes, sycophantic to 
royalty, imperious and austere at home, found plenty to do their 


They formulated and issued instructions to politicians and said, 
rt Bag and we will furnish money to buy voters; refuse, and not 
a dollar. 

They never deigned to visit the South, but rested on the reflection 
that people without money, afflicted with race antagonisms, can not 
be of importance. 


They believed their retainers when they said that the South could 
be easily kept under by slander and misrepresentation, ang 
altercations into race conflicts, and keeping the North solid agains 
them; by porns enmity between the races, thereby continuing 
turmoil an strife, destroying their prosperity so that the white peo- 
ple will become disco and submit in despair to negro rule, 
we can control the negroes. So*the Parnell and crimes advertise- 
ment plan was resorted to, except that the publications were read 
in the Senate and House, so as to get them in the RECORD and cir- 
culated at Government expense, 

But they awoke in amazement to find that unprecedented people, 
supposed to have been crushed out for a century at least—perhaps to 
end in anarchy and conflict of races—already on the highest plane of 
civilization, with the kindly heavens showering down prosperity upon 
them like a benediction to their sublime faith and matchless courage. 

The inquiry went round, What manner of people are these, who 
can not be destroyed; who spring into new life from the very womb 
ofdesolation, who, as with magic power, transform sere and horrid de- 
struction into blooming prosperity within fifteen years; that, too, 
without aid or even a friendly greeting, but beating their way against 
the rebufts and jeers and hisses of the Government whose duty it was 
to protect and aid them ? 

Germany seems to regret that she did not cripple France more in their 
late war, but has the magnanimity and honor to let her alone. 

The present Administration, including the Congress here, seems to 
regret that the South was not stamped deeper into ruin, and is pro- 
ceeding now to the work of destruction with a malevolence more dan- 
gerous than that which perpetrated the cruelties of reconstruction, for 
then the motives could be attributed to the revenges coming out of war. 
But now the hatred is against the Democratic party, which, being the 

ty of the people, interposes the only barrier to the great Repub- 
can scheme of centralization and the complete subordination of the 
Government and its Jegislation to the great money powers that control 
the Republican party. 

The Democratic party is magnanimous and can forgive and forget. 
Tt extended a friendly hand to the South in her woe, rejoiced in her 
returning prosperity and the greatness of her people, endeavored all 
the time and still desires to give the South an equal chance in the race 
of life by enacting fair and not discriminating legislation. Hence all 
parties in the South soon learned that they must look to the Demo- 
cratic party for protection to their liberties and prosperity if they were 
ever again to have any. That augumented that party into a majority in 
the United States, which is still increasing, though its voice has often 
been stifled by corruption and frauds. This is the offense for which 
the South is doomed to suffer this fearful persecution. 

The Republicans know that a law applying in terms to a part only 
of the States is unconstitutional. They know they dare not use force 
to intimidate voters and protect false counts and certifications in the 
North. They have, in their straits, invented this scheme to enable base 
men to use the powerof the Federal Government in localities without 
restraint, believing, no doubt, that public passion in the North has 
been prepared by slanderous publications and speeches to sustain or con- 
done any outrages that may be perpetrated on her people, so that min- 
ions selected for the purpose can go from house to honse, followed by 
armed ruffians, to intimidate voters, and a subservient board can count 
in and certify as members of this House such persons as will do their 
bidding. 

If these methods can make enemies of the races now living in peace 
and produce conflicts and turmoils, the purposes of this bill will be all 
the better served, for they will serve to close the ear of the North to 
the complaints of an outraged people. The destruction of the South 
will weaken the Democratic party and the great scheme of the Repub- 
lican party can be consummated. 

No matter that the prosperity of the negro must perish with that of 
the white race. Greed has no heart and avarice no conscience. So 
these sons of Cresus, the Europe-going, Europe-admiring bosses of the 
Republican party, imported this bastard English crimes act to make an 
Treland of the South. They seek to create a tribunal modeled after 
the Parnell commission, which pursued the innocent long after it was 
known to the commission that purchased perjury was the basis of the 
prosecution. After giving them months of further time to rake the 
world for further slanders with which to destroy Ireland, the commis- 
sion dismissed without rebuke these suborners of perjury who had la- 
bored with skill and millions of money to fasten, for a century to come, 
upon a brave people the fetters that have chafed into their flesh for 
centuries past. It was only Ireland that suffered and was to be out- 


A 


raged. 

That the party in power dominated that commission, using the in- 
fluence of the Government until its rulings became so shamelessly par- 
tisan that the greatest lawyers of the realm retired from its presence 
in disgust, every intelligent man knows and every good man deplores. 
But it is fortunate that the Government used a special commission, 
which ceased to exist when its disgraceful service was done, and not the 
courts, whose records have thereby escaped the pollution of suborned 
testimony used by the connivance of the Government to destroy the 
prosperity of a part of its own subjects. 

It is unfortunate for the ermine of America that the framers ef this 
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bill did not follow to the end the Parnell commission bill, and if they 
must use the judges for this degrading partisan work, at least separate 
them from the courts and form a commission, so that the records or 
those tribunals may not be disgraced before the eyes of the world and 
future generations. That the party in power in America will dominate 
this machine, all expect; that all its parts will work together is not 
doubted. Whatever methods the people who will be selected to count 
in and certify their friends to membership in this body may adopt, they 
will have no fears. The jury fixers” will see that the criminals go 
hence without day. It is only the South that is to be destroyed, and 
no one will heed her complaints. 

The courts of America are not above suspicion of partisan influence 
now, as is evidenced by harsh criticism and not infrequent denuncia- 
tion of their decisions by members of both Houses of Congress. When 
this pressure shall be put upon them the temptation will be greater to 
study and comply with the views of the party which created the law. 
The independence which is expected of judges on account of life tenure 
will be removed in this instance, as they will be called upon to elect a 
Congress before which they will apply for increase of salary. 

He would be a judge very dull of comprehension who would read 
this debate and see the spirit manifested by the majority, which will 
be duplicated in the Senate; read the denunciations of the white peo- 
ple of the South and the eulogies upon the negroes, then study the bill 
with the machinery provided for its execution; A seer su isors 
with power to make the judges run like valets at their bidding; armed 
marshals ad libitum with Army and Navy waiting, and ‘‘jury fixers” 
furnished—I say they would be dull judges who would not see that 
negro domination is the object of this bill. They will never suppose 
that this armament is to be used on negroes who have been enlogized 
here, but to intimidate and, if n „ kill white people who have 
been denounced here to the extent of the vocabulary of invective. 

It is not an unfair version of this bill to say that this part of it is 
intended to take the courts down from their high and independent 
position and bring them under the surveillance of the legislative de- 
partment, so that they may be used in the great scheme of centraliza- 
tion. If the judges endure this humiliation they may be expected to 
**pity and then embrace“ all future similar vices. 

I do not believe the judiciary of any State of the Union would sub- 
mit to such degradation. Ido not charge on the majority of the House 
as a body the design of debasing the courts. I believe every lawyer 
on both sides and in the Senate, who loves his profession as a great 
and noble science and as the stronghold of constitutional liberty, de- 
spises that part of this bill. I refer to the great moneyed combinations 
who dictate nominations and furnish the money to elect the candidates, 
who may be denominated a board of control” to the Republican party, 
sitting in New York and other cities, by whom the independence and 
the rights of the people and the integrity of the Republic are all con- 
sidered as secondary in importance to the protection and increase of 
their already colossal fortunes. They are a power in the Republican 
party that few will dare disobey. The warning finger of the Speaker 
can take the bone out of any of your backs. 

In short, the contest in America between aggregated wealth, strong 
government, and centralized power on the one hand and the masses of 
the people, liberal government, and liberty on the other hand is assum- 
ing more definite form daily. Thisis a bold advance stride by the 
usurpers, some of whom are ready to put off the mask while others pre- 
fer still to remain under cover, 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], for instance, talks 
of honesty and fairness in reference to this bill with a facial earnestness 
that is comical in the extreme, in view of the surroundings. Some of 
Mark Twain’s best hits consist in saying absurd things with a sort of 
droll earnestness, but I do not think he would say as stolid a thing, in 
joke, as that this bill is intended fora good purpose. Nothing is more 
comical than the gentleman’s seeming belief that he has been clever 
enough to convince other people that he is in earnest in the assertion 
that this infamy is not planned for the success of the Republican party, 
even by the destruction of prosperity and peace and life, if need be, in 
the South, 

The other gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENHALGE] would 
probably have the same manner at a funeral or a dance. He seems to 
enjoy, in anticipation, the cruelties of this measure. 

The Speaker does not descend to disguises, but announces boldly 
that all this circumlocution means simply that the Republicans, sur- 
rounded by armed marshals, will count in and certify whom they 
want. That is honest, at least. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON ], with rage suppressed 
to the danger line, vehemently announces the balance of the policy, 
that killing bullets will be used if there is any interference with the 
schedule. That again is honest, and not surprising. 

It was expected that was the use to which some thousands of armed 
ruffians would be put. The gentleman also informs us that the North 
has been wailing twenty-five years for changes in the South and are 
becoming impatient. What changes, may Iask? I can readily con- 
ceive what a part of the Northern people have been waiting for. Those 
who are actuated by generous and Christian impulses, those who are 
magnanimous enough to help wounded fellow-citizens to their feet, 
and to allow them toreclaim their devastated homes—they have been 


doubtless waiting impatiently for the time when the South can be let 
alone and slanders cease. 

But what changes were the gentleman and his TEF waiting for 
the first ten of that twenty-five years, when they heid the South, ex- 
hausted and bleeding as was, in the grasp of a brutal and savage 
tyranny that rendered any change but slow death impossible? And 
what for the last fifteen years? Certainly not for prosperity to come 
to that people nor harmony between the races, for both exist there and 
have all the time. And this bill bears upon its face evidences that it 
was framed to destroy both, With the attitude of the present Admin- 
istration towards the South, with no officerin the national Cabinet 
to lift a voice in her behalf, but an indignity thrown in her face by 
the chief officer in his management of the Pan-American Congress; 
with the unpleasantly vivid memory of how the Government compli- 
mented the worst of the carpet-bag crew for their work of destruction and 
oppression by giving them offices of emolument and trust, we may ex- 
pect like men to seek employment under such a law and to do like 
work with the expectation of similar rewards. 

These supervisors and theirarmed crew, believing, as they will believe, 
this measure intended to push the South back by means of race conflicts 
and turmoil and to break the spirit of the people, will be inspired to 
their work as the carpet-baggers did, and get their reward, and there- 
fore I say the tendencies of the bill are extremely vicious, for I believe 
that to put enmity between two races who are now living in peace and 
who must live together in the future, and to produce race conflicts, 
ra their dire results, for party ends, is to commit the blackest crime 
of the age. 

I do not pretend to charge such motives on all who supported the 
bill or who will support it. The large majority who will vote for it 
would shudder at such motives. That those who with study, delib- 
eration, and skill framed its provisions had such designs, if it became 
necessary to the desired result, is evidenced by the bill itself. Any in- 
telligent, patriotic man who will carefully consider its provisions in 
the light of the past, if he believes that such are its designs, will con- 
clude that it has in it more of the spirit of assassination than any stat- 
ute of America. 

With these surroundings I admit in sorrow that the future never 
gave out such hollow and ominous forebodings to the South. With 
such skies over them it will require stout hearts to go forward undis- 
mayed. 

No doubt you think this rack sufficiently cruel to crush out forever 
the proud spirit of the white race in the South, whom you seem to hate 
so bitterly for the reason they are advocates of the party of free gov- 
ernment and interfere with your plans of making money, and therefore 
must be destroyed. But, gentlemen, let me say in truth and soberness 
you will perpetrate these crimes and inflict your eruelties in vain. Tem- 
porary success may indeed reward you for this crime against humanity, 
but liberty and justice will rise again as surely as truth will rise. You 
will not even then have tried the depths of the powers of endurance 
nor have broken the spirit of that grandest of the races of men, 

There are races of people who never bow to a master, but may, of 
course, be exterminated. From what magnificent people the red races 
of America descended is not known; but centuries ot savage lile, though 
bringing many degrading traits to them, have not weakened the spirit 
that never begs mercy. For three centuries they and their native 
forests have melted away before the ax and scimiter of civilization. 
They have suffered where there were none but the heavens to weep and 
none but the towering sentinels of the wilderness to bow over them, 
but they have bent the knee only to the Great Spirit. They are march- 
ing to extinction before a mistaken and cruel policy of the American 
people, with sinewy step and erect form and head. The requiem of 
the last tribe will soon float over the Golden Gate“ as the weird 
music over Biloxi Bay, on the beautiful shore of the State I am proud 
to serve; but not a mound nor hillock nor riverside between the oceans 
or lakes and Gulf will mark a spot where a red man cowered under 
persecution. 

I know many races have been reduced to vassalage by long continued 
cruelty and oppression of conquerors, but Caledonians, ts, Hugue- 
nots, and Cavaliers have never served and know no master but death. 
No tortures you can inflict will bring to your eyes the feast of behold- 
ing black heels on white necks. 

the sentiments of the gentleman from Iowa are to be the policy 
of the party in the enforcement of this measure, if it becomes a law, 
and a killing bullet is to accompany every ballot, this bill is well de- 
signed for the purpose. As the gentleman’s remarks were all directed 
against the South and the law is not intended to apply to the North, 
we know what it means. Hordes of armed men under partisan super- 
visors, responsible to nobody, with these same sentiments, will perhaps 
be willing to attempt to carry out the spirit of the law. If this Gov- 
ernment, denominated by the gentleman as the kindest in the world, 
thinks that course courageous, to murder citizens in the interests of pure 
elections, the machinery is here in this bill. i 

But I desire to say for the colored race I have no complaint or charge 
to make; I have always been friendly to them and know them well; 
that, except a few unscrupulous leaders who want positions at any cost 
to either race, they do not seek the position that this measure is in- 
tended to force them into. ‘The history of the race shows that they 
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are not ambitious to rule other races; they want peace and easy pros- 
perity, which they now have, and the men who drive them into the 
undertaking to control the Anglo-Saxon race are enemies of both races, 
and criminals. We had experience of negro rule, led by white men 
from the North, for seven years, and do not propose to return to it; it 
was disastrous to both races. The interest of both races demands that 
intelligence should rule. The white people have the intelligence and 
the property, have charge of the educational system and institutions of 
learning; they have brought peace and prosperity to both races, and 
education to the colored race, and it is their duty to control the do- 
mestic policy of the States, and they neither ask nor want advice from 
fanatical Northern Republicans, who, for selfish ends, would destroy 
them all, All the enmity that has ever existed between the races was 
caused by that class of people. 

While this scheme is of fearful importance to the South andof great 
magnitude and skill, worthy of intellectual, bold, bad men, there is at 
least onefeature of its management that sinks to the vontemptible, and 
that is, the feeble attempts of some of its advocates to convince the 
country that they are sincere in the assertion that this is a national 
measure and intended to be just and fair, and not born of sectional re- 
venge and aimed at destruction of the South. Why, the amendment 
offered by the honorable gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHL- 
BACH], making it national, was throttled by the Republicans with the 
promptness with which a band of robbers would throttle a detective. 
They know they dare not make it apply to the North, but they feel 
confident that they have so poisoned the public mind against the South 
that no one will care what injustice is perpetrated there. 

The rights of an American citizen under Republican rule depend 
largely on where he lives and how he votes. The Government has had 
an army killing Indians for twenty-five years becanse the white people 
of the Northwest wanted their lands. The Chinese were pronounced 
undesirable citizens by the Northwest, and the Government broke its 
solemn treaty at their command. An empire of land was granted and 
millions of money paid to give the Northwest railroads, Great irriga- 
tion schemes are now being forwarded in the Northwest, and the seal 
fishermen of that region are engaging the country in controversy with 
England. The fishermen of the Northeast complained, and the Gov- 
ernment promptly went to their assistance. And that sturdy Ameri- 
can, Grover Cleveland, would have bridled the English lion and re- 
strained his incursions but for the cringing of Republican Senators. 
The country is taxed that Northern industries may prosper, and pro- 
tection removed that Southern industries may languish. 

If a negro complains, or any one for him, the Government pauses to 
hear it. But let Southern white men raise their voices in behalf of 
their homes and people and vote for their own interests, and bitter de- 
nunciation from a hundred trained throats is poured upon them; and 
none so vituperative as the West. A leading Western journal sug- 
gested to the negroes that the Indians situated as the negroes are 
would make the rivers of the South run red with blood. In the North 
American Review, over the signature of the leading ex-Union soldier 
in the Republican party, appeared the following paragraph: 

The negro must be allowed to vote, and his vote must be counted, other- 
wise, so sure as there is a God in Heaven, you will have another war more cruel 
than the last, where thetorch and d: r will take the place of the muskets 


of well-ordered battalions. Should the negroes strike that blow, in seeming 
justice, there will be millions to assist them. 


Similar sentiments were uttered by the leading Republican Senator 
in his place in the United States Senate in the Fiftieth Congress. So 
far as I know, none of these utterances (which seemed to be too nearly 
simultaneous to be accidental) have been rebuked by any Republican 
journal or speaker; and taking into consideration that the Northern 
people have been persistent in the assertion that the South is respon- 
sible for acts of individuals because her journals did not denounce 
them, this fact becomes of grave importance, for by thesame logic they 
are indorsed and encouraged by the North. While those publications 
were circulated among the negroes and indorsed by the worst element 
of them, they did not adopt the suggestions. The negroes have no 
taste for an enterprise of that sort; they are better people than those 
who entertain such sentiments. Had they pursued that course and de- 
stroyed the prosperity of the South this bill would probably not have 
been framed. 

Grave inquiries come out of these surroundings and force themselves 
upon our attention. Is this bill the outcome and embodiment of such 
sentiments instigated by that class of statesmen? Are these armed 
deputies to be appointed ad libitum to serve as the millions mentioned 
by that great Republican leader of thought and threateningly repeated 
in the Senate? Is this the degradation to which this Government and 
this nation and this race are to come in the hands of the Republican 

y? 

I make no such charges against members of this House. I would not 
do that as a Representative of the people on this floor. I do not believe 
there are half a dozen members who would not shudder at such conse- 
quences, I do not believe the instigators of the worst features of 
this bill are in the House. 

I say these inquiries come out of the surroundings in view of what 
has transpired heretofore. No man who lived through that period and 


reads this bill will doubt that its provisions and plan were suggested 
by the practices of reconstruction, and that like results are expected. 
I have no desire to rehearse the scenes of those times. No language 

can describe the facts as they actually occurred. Iwill content myself 
with quoting here some comments made upon them by a member of 
this House while they were being perpetrated, Hon. D. W. VOORHEES, 
Speaking of the Southern States, he said: 

They emerged from the desolating conflict fit objects for the wisdom and 
care of a benevolent statesmanship rather than as the proper prey of hungry 
ackals, who wrangle and feed upon the wounded after the e. Their fa 

owever, in many respects surpasses in infamy and in misery the worst thai 
ever befell a conquered people. 


p 

Sir, I challenge the darkest annals of the human race fora parallel to the rob- 
beries which have been perpetrated on eleven American States, Ireland bas 
been made to enrich many a lawless lord lieutenant sent over by England to 
povaa that beautiful but unhappy island. The stories of her wrongs and pillage 

ve been said and sung in every hamlet in the civilized world; yet her contri- 

butions to the cause of a wicked government have been mere pittances com- 

1 to what the South has been compelled to make. * © The basest 

man consul, whose name is preserved on the es of the historian, becomes 

respectable by the side of a Southern governor under the present policy of this 

Government. 
+ a * * * * è 

Had you sown the seeds of kindness and good-will, they would long ere this 
have blossome ı into prosperity and peace. Had you sown the of honor. 
you would have reaped a golden harvest of contentment and obedience. Had 
— extended your charities and your justice to a distressed people you woul 

ave awakened agrateful affection in return; but as you have planted in hate 
and nurtured in corruption, so have been the fruits you have gaeren 

J. S. Black, the great commoner of Pennsylvania, said in his open letter to 
Mr. Garfeld (in illustration of the rule that might makes right"): 

Mohammed asserted it when he forced his religion on the subjugated East. 
On the same principle Poland was partitioned and Ireland plundered a dozen 
times. The King of Dahomey acted upon it when he sold his captives, and the 
men of Massachusetts indorsed it when they took them in exchange for cap- 
tives of their own.” 

You and your confrères adopted it as a part of your political creed when, 
after the Southern people were thoroughly subdued, you denied them all the 
rights of freemen, tore up their society, ab: all laws which could protect 
them in person or property, broke their local governments in pieces, and put 
them under the domination of notorious thieves, whom you forced them toac- 
cept as their absolute masters. 


I will only oa that these great masters of the English language have 
not overdrawn, but fallen short of the tacts. It onght to be added that 
all these persecutions were heaped upon a people already crushed 
by war, and amid a desolation that told of terrible and unneces- 
sary cruelties. I have never heard a word of regret or apology for 
these barbarities by any Republican on this floor. I do not suppose 
any were ever spoken. On the contrary, when that work was done, 
the boldest, wickedest, basest perpetrators were rewarded by the Gov- 
ernment by signal manifestations of itsfavor. It trusted its honor to 
their keeping. 

This Dill, deliberately and skillfully framed, provides elaborately 
the machinery and the means to accomplish the same results. The 
chief topic of Republican orators and journals in the last campaign was 
abuse of the South. The President joined in it. As soon as he was 
seated he suggested this measure. The only arguments in support of 
it are invectives as bitter as they were in reconstruction times; and the 
utterances I have quoted from leading Republicans have never been 
rebuked by any Republican journal, and are therefore acquiesced in 
and encouraged. No word of sympathy or encouragement is ever 
spoken or written by Republicans to the South in her great struggle 
with adversity and with the race problem, but every possible impedi- 
ment and obstruction is thrown in her way. Not aword of commen- 
dation for her efforts in educating the negroes, but every act is denied 
or distorted. 

The Republican press has for years been ablaze with denunciations 
against the solid South. Solid how? In her vote. That vote added 
to the Democratic party of the North makes that party formidable. 
That party is the only barrier to the entire domination of the Govern- 
ment by the monopolies and trasts and great moneyed combinations 
of the North, using the Republican party as a means, and therein lies 
the great offense for which we must suffer. 

This bill contains the machinery to destroy the South. Will they 
do it rather than abandon their scheme? The history of the last 
twenty-five years forces every unbiased, intelligent mind to the reluc- 
tant and horrible conclusion that they will if they can. I know the 
good men of the Republican party will not believe it, and the bad ones 
assume not to believe. Butit is easy to see that this bill is framed 
with that view. It puts this great power in the hands of irresponsible 
men who will perpetrate the crimes. They know you will not go 
South, and that you will not listen to any one who speaks good of her 
people, but will applaud him who brings evil tidings. When the work 
shall have been done and the party pronen by it you will say again 
you did not know, but wrong will as cruel as though you had 
known. I, too, was a disbeliever until now when evidences gather 
around like specters. 

I addressed a reunion of Confederate soldiers in my own State soon 
after those utterances from leading Republicans which I have quoted 
were published, and concluded my comments upon them by saying: 


The United States soldiers would loathe a proposition to incite the African race 
to massacre the white people and to help them do it, as they would loathe dis- 
honor, sbame, and cowardice. They would no more engage in such diabolism 
than embrace a leper, and tens of thousands of christian women of the North 
would hold up their white hands and with flashing eyes demand, Whereis the 
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boasted civilization of the nineteenth century?“ Is the dawn of the twentieth 
century, now almost up to the horizon, to be painted out by this deep damna- 
tion ? k * „ * ad * 


* . 

No, no; the Stars and Stripes will never look down upon that scene while a 
soldier is the Executive and commands the Army and Navy. Brave men will 
not turn fiends. Satan has not been unchained for his thousand years’ revel, 
Os alana is nota blusphemous mockery, but a living inspiration from on 


I have been asked what I have to say now of the Executive in whom 
I expressed confidence. I have replied that I can not answer until I 
see his signature to this bill, enacted into law by this Congress. Then 
any honest man will be compelled to say that the great seal of the United 
States or of any civilized country never appeared in any place indicat- 
ing so base a purpose, 

Even the anarchists could appeal to the courts and were protected 
against the Chicago police upon the ground that they were American 
citizens and had the right to hold their meetings and talk as they 
pleased. But for the South there must be special tribunals where par- 
tisan supervisors control the judges. 

This will be the first instance in England or America where the judges 
are required to act in their official capacity without first exercising 
their own judgment. Even the writ of habeas corpus can only be ob- 
tained from the judges by petition showing sufficient ek But 
this bill puts the judges under the absolute control of partisan and 
probably corrupt supervisors. The super visor is made an autocrat over 
the United States judges. All he is required to do is to write a note 
to a United States circuit judge and say, in the language of this bill, 
have business to present to the circuit court in reference to the next 
ensuing election; open yourcaurt.’’ The judge may be trying cases else- 
where involving human life or millions of property. He can not even 
ask what is the business. The supervisor would not tolerate that in 
his subordinates. ‘‘Get upand go; do you hear?” And go he must, 
like a menial, within ten days, to the most convenient point for the 
hundred scoundrels who have made false representations against the 
people. When there his duties will be ministerial and subordinate to 
a politician of the most partisan type, and probably corrupt. I say it 
is degrading to a judge and humiliating in the extreme except to those 
who fail to appreciate the honor and dignity of their high positions 
and are willing to wear drabbled ermine for gain. > 

It was said during the war, by one of the great actors in it, We 
are making history. That would be more applicable now. We are 
not repeating, but making history now. There is no precedent for this. 

Mr. Speaker, in the progress of mankind on the face of the earth 
the great races of men have been few and wonderful. We know noth- 
ing of the origin and but little of the life of the Egyptian race. The 
pyramids that seem to rise up out of oblivion, beyond the horizon of 
history, testify of a magnificent race, and by the light of revealed his- 
tory we see only glimpses of its departing glory. 

otwithstanding that the Israelitish and Greek and Latin as well as 
the Anglo-Saxon races were so similar (except as to time) in the cir- 
cumstances of their origin as to astonish historians; yet each one evolved 
and left a halo of civilization with distinctive features as easily recog- 
ized as the planets in the sk y. 

Embalmed and laid away in languages that are not spoken, and there- 
fore do not change, we find the sublime thoughts, exalted ambitions, 
and great race prideof the civilizations that have arisen upon the earth. 
The architecture ot more than one age, of more than one race, of more 
than one civilization, is embodied in the construction of this Capitol. 
Genius lives while dynasties rise and fall and civilizations come and go. 
It is one of the inscrutible things of creation that so few have been per- 
mitted to walkin the blessed light of civilization while the unnum- 
bered millions havegroped their way from the birth conch to the tomb 
in darkness, Why the veil between mankind and the effulgence of 
civilization that seems so near has been withdrawn so seldom and par- 
tially is beyond finite comprehension. : 

But history discloses the fact that every great civilization was the 
result of a great race first created. Civilization does not create great 
races; ifitdidit would not decline. And the divine Power that breathed 
into those races the vitalism of great civilizations created each with race 
affinities, race affections, and race pride, by means of which a great nation 
was formed and held together by the mystic ties of race affinities and 
race pride, where every citizen was proud of every other great or good 
citizen; resulting in great intellectual forces trained by a common sys- 
tem of education, inspiring unity of thought and action, high patriot- 
2 great ambitions and great successes, and hence great civiliza- 

ons. 

The Anglo-Saxon race assumes to lead the nations included in the 
present civilization, and America boastfully claims to bear the advance 
banners in the great march of progress; and yet the world pauses now 
to look for the first time upon a civilized people in full possession of 
their own Government deliberately giving over a division of theirown 
country and a large proportion of their own people, of their own race, 
of their own tongue, kindred, and blood to the domination of another 
inferior and groveling race; so that the highest intellectual culture and 
refinement and virtue may be dragged down and ruled by ignorance 
and superstition and vice. The best colored men will not engage in it. 

Of a truth we are making history, for no precedent for such an act 


has disgraced any civilization, and the first chapter is being written 
into the world’s history to record the action of a great race writing the 
mark of Cain upon its own frontlet. And, as is usual with usurpation, 
these schemes are put forward under the guise of liberty and chris- 
tianity and justice to the colored race, when it is palpable and the 
authors of this bill know that the prosperity and peace and happiness 
of both races will sink together under the influences of this measure, if 
it becomes a law, as in the simoom’s breath. 

A gentleman on the other side quoted the eloquent lines, ‘‘Oh, Lib- 
erty, Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name! and which 
I think are applicable here. And the same author might have added, 
“Oh, Justice, Justice, how many cruelties have been perpetrated in 
thy name! 

I can imagine how other races, who have no pride in ours, perhaps 
a tinge of envy, can regard this movement with complacency. But that 
the proud Anglo-Saxon race, with the glory of its achievements upon 
it, with its aspirations and hopes before it, can inflict this venomous 
wound upon itself is incomprehensible. Or is the world about to wit- 
ness the spectacle of the vaulting ambition of the Puritan blood subsiding 
into servitude to an arrogant plutocracy, and its sublime aspirations 
withering into a sordid love of gain, then using its great power to com- 
pel the Cavaliers to bow unden the same tyrannical scepter or submit 
to humiliation and ruin evoked by means of enmity, turmoil, and strife 
created for the purpose? 

I had thought until now that the war wassettled in good faith, and 
that the action of the Government in restoring the States would be 
kept in good faith. It is not usual to go back and rake the embers 
after a quarre) is settled, but this bill seems to have an affinity for 
strife and attracts to itself all the bitter things which I hoped were 
buried forever. But its provisions are so extreme and cruel that no ar- 
gument can be adduced in its favor, and the bitter memories of the war 
have to be raked over to inflame the Northern mind so that they will 
tolerate it. 

Half the Republican speakers in this debate either commenced or 
landed in the late war between the States, and therefore I k of it. 
It had gone out to the world and into history that the Union States 
fought the seceding States not in the spirit of conquest, but with the 
honest patriotic purpose of restoring the Union as it was before hostil- 
ities commenced. That those of the Union soldiers who fought in the 
front of the battle were impelled by such motives we must believe. 
Men do not die in a cause in which they are not sincere. Mr. Garfield 
said War without an idea is simple brutality.” 

It is to place those valiant soldiers below the plane of this civiliza- 
tion to say that to them saving the Union meant to bind and hand 
it over to the powerful combinations of wealth, with license to trample 
upon a portion of the people when it suited their interests, instead of 
returning it to its pristine glory forall the people; or to say that mill- 
ions of soldiers were marshaled into great armies by arepublicand made 
to wage a war so fierce and terrible that every battle made a cemetery, 
in the interests of wealth and not of the people; or to say that their 
motives were vengeance and not liberty, for that would be worse than 
war without an idea, a war with a base idea. I want to contemplate 
them as high above that plane as the stars are above the sands, as honor 
and ee and love of justice are above corruption and tyranny and 
this bi 

Let not the honor of the Union armies be tarnished nor their fame 
shadowed. As a Confederate soldier Iam unwilling that history shall 
say the Confederate armies fought other than a glorious foe. As an 
American I am unwilling that a single laurel shall be dethroned from 
the brow of any American soldier of either army, for I expect them, 
as American soldiers, to form one great, invincible army, with the pres- 
tige of exalted valor like a halo upon every column. 

The true soldier who fights for liberty and justice is the highest type 
of mankind. He who fights and kills fora price is nota soldier. Those 
whose aims were really for liberty and justice, and whose purposes were 
to restore the Union in good faith, contemplate with pride the result 
oí their stupendons struggle. They have the satisfaction of beholding 
the flag of the Union floating peacefully and grandly over the eleven 
States that would have departed, returned cheerfully to their first alle- 
giance—the eleven stars still in their places—the whole galaxy of equal 
brilliancy and magnitude; prosperity and peace spread out as a pan- 
acea to heal the terrible wounds of war; a loyal people, full of hope, 
with superhuman efforts pushing forward to the goal of future great- 
ness and glory. It was indeed a great achievement. 

But amid their supreme congratulations comes the hoarse voice of 
this bill. It is the command of the great combinations of wealth to 
the Government they essay to control, saying in effect, But we rec- 
ognize in the growing prosperity and strength of the South the marvel- 
ous increase of rival industries and the growing strength of the great 
party of the people, which is the only barrier to our great scheme of 
centralization. No matter that white and black go down together, they 
must be taught to vote for our interests against their own or the voices 
will be suppressed and their prosperity destroyed. The liberties of the 
people are subordinate to our interests; we are masters here. 

I would be willing to leave it to the arbitrament of the veteran sol- 
diery of the Union if they would take the trouble to understand this 
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measure, If the living soldiers were mustered once more—I mean the 
real soldiers who marched in front and camped on the batfle-field— 
and the proposition laid before those scarred veterans who have looked 
into the cannon’s blazing mouth and charged through fire and smoke 
and shot andshell bearing aloft the flagof the Union in the terrible car- 
nage of battleon a hundred historic fields, ‘‘ For what did you fight and 
for what did your comrades die? Did you mean by saving the Union 
the humiliation and final destruction of the brave soldiers you met in 
the awful acquaintance ot battle, who surrendered with implicit faith in 
your honor, who drank from your canteens and ate of your rations at 
Appomattox? Did you mean that the wealthy and hence powerful 
should have leave to destroy at will the prosperity that cost those peo- 
ple years of privation and toil when it suited their interésts to weaken 
opposition to their schemes of further aggrandizement and domination 
of the Government? Wasit union with the colored race alone and 
hostility not to abate with the white race, as evidenced in this bill, for 
which you fought so gallantly, or the undoing of both races by creating 
strife between them? Who would dare to stand before them thus? 

Those bent with age would straighten up tothe full stature of soldiers, 
and all with flashing eyes would respond in tones of command: Get 
thee behind me, Satan! No, we meant no such blasphemy on civili- 
zation, no such infamy on our country. Had such been our objects, 
the fame that the world now concedes to us would hang as a mocking 
curse over our names and sit gibbering on the graves of our comrades, 
and if we believed this measure meant or would inflict such results 
we would sound the reveille from Boston Harbor to the Golden Gate, 
and drive it from the borders of the Union that we saved to and for 
all the people.“ 

They would say, ‘‘Our vision rested upona higher goal in that great 
struggle. A common ancestry, Americans all, erected in the New 
World this magnificent structure for the home of Liberty and a great 
nation, and when we saw the South departing with half the nation’s 
glory we marshaled our hosts to bring her back to her place in the na- 
tion’s temple and under the nation’s flag. 

We did not intend that the South with her magnificence should 
depart from the Union and claim for herself alone all the glory of her 
ancestral line of warriors and statesmen that belonged to the whole 
country. We did not intend that the descendants or the Puritan and 
Cavalier should divide here on a misunderstanding, but should return 
and, with disputes settled and friendship restored, should remain one 
people with one government, in great strength and prosperity, secure 
against assaults from without, and we succeeded. 

The more we tried the mettle of our antagonists the more impor- 
tant it appeared that they should be brought back. We fought for a 
great purpose, we accomplished that purpose, and now rejoice with you 
to see prosperity returning, and hope it will remain and increase. The 
gun you become the greater will be our credit for restoring the 

nion, 

Why, we were never your enemies personally. 
union, we staid our march for three months while the President held 
out to you an invitation to return. We point you to the closing scenes 
of the war for our vindication; we are the same men now as then,” 

It must be admitted that of the history of the Union armiesisa 
complete vindication of their patriotic intentions and purposes, and 
that the purposes of this bill, as we understandit, would not have been 
tolerated by them, for it tends to degrade the results of the war into 
means of illicit gain. The South contemplated the surrender of her 
armies with many forbodings of oppressionand cruelty, and prolonged 
the war to the last hope. But the conduct of the Union soldiery 
largely dispelled those fears. ‘They made no triumphal entry into the 
PTA city. Their actions on that occasion spoke to the surviving 
Confederates in tones eloquent as the strains of the morning stars: We 
do not want you as captives; we will not even deprive you of your 
liberty; we wanted you back into the Union under the flag; that we have 
brought you through seas of blood, not in revenge as we will show 
you, but that the ties of blood, and race, andnationality be not severed, 
and the national strength not broken. Ye great famished soldiers, drink 
from our canteens and eat our rationson this the last battle-field. We 
will clasp hands here, hostile soldiers no more, but citizens of a com- 
mon country. We have tested your courage, and will trust your honor. 
We will part now and go to our respective homes, and live in peace 
and friendship.” 

The effect was marvelous. Peace and quiet reigned undisturbed 
throughout the whole land and would have remained until this day 
but for the machinations of politicians who were unwilling to see the 
gw civil war end without their names appearing in connection with 

t. Could the horoscope have been cast then with prescient skill and 
the kindly stars had deigned to open the future and throw upon the 
skies a panorama of the coming years, I know not what would have 
been the effect. I do know that the years unfolded reconstruction to 
the astonished gaze of civilization. It came grinding across the face 
of the earth for seven dreary winters, for seven desolate summers, for 
seven blighted springs, and seven barren autumns, before it pulled its 
slimy length away. 

The history of that period was not written; better for the credit of 
civilization that it was not ; better for the South, perhaps, that it re- 
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mains only in a seared black stripe across her memory, to live only in 
tradition. I had hoped that it was inelosed for an eternal sleep in 
the great tomb of the past; that the waves of oblivion had closed over 
it forever with the deep Amen!“ of the people who suffered by it. 

But those scorching memories burn fiercely again as the mind 
through this bill and comprehends the full scope of its provisions. 

The diabolism of this measure, framed with deliberation a quarter 
of a century after the war ceased, is startling in the extreme. This, 
together with the fact that the measure was suggested by the Chief 
Executive, who has since shown eagerness to get at the South, with 
the spirit manifested in this debate hereand heretofore in the Senate, 
and the methods of the Republican party as shown by the Speaker 
of this House, make it more alarming 

But the soldiers did not invent reconstruction and are not responsi- 
ble for it. There are men in the wake of armies sometimes, the lower 
class of camp followers, who prey upon disaster, are willing tosee destruc- 
tion come to people so their business may flourish, to rob the wounded 
and assault them for protesting, to push them back and curse them if 
they attempt to rise. To such men was the South given over after 
the war. The politicians, who felt they did not have the time to go to 
the front and take the risks of battle, but were hungry for the glory of 
victory after it came, whose patriotism smoldered while the armies 
were in the field, but burst forth into effulgence when the war had 
ceased, were unwilling that the great civil war should history pass into 
and the soldiers have all the glory. And therefore they blamed General 
Sherman for giving liberal terms, fell upon an unarmed and exhausted 
people, and took from them by force the pittances left from the ravages 
of war, pushed them back whenever they attempted to rise, o the 
wounds that were healing, heaped upon an impoverished people debts 
that burden some of them until this day, and christened it reconstruc- 
tion, and only ceased when public decency cried out For shame!“ 

But, as I said, the real soldiers did not invent that scheme. And 
I believe, if they understood the full scope of this bill, so surely cal- 
culated to produce similar or worse results, they would trample it 
under foot, and say to the people of those States which they restored 
to the Union at such stupendous cost, We will have no hand in the 
humiliation of our own race, nor the destruction of their aay reid 
We restored the Union as it was; we brought back sovereign States, 
not conquered provinces, We never planted the Stars and Stripes any- 
where as the emblem of subjugation, but bore them aloft as the 
glorious ensign of liberty to wave over all the people of the Union 
fully restored in strength as well as in-form and beauty. You have 
performed your duties as good citizens by laboring with matchless cour- 
age and energy to reclaim your land trom thedevastationsof the war, and 
by a cheerful obedience and loyalty to the Union, thusadding strength 
to the Government, strength to its wealth-producing power, to its tax- 
paying power, adding in a degree not to becomputed to the prestige of 
its military greatness, and if need be will add to its military strength 
in the field those great soldierly qualities that will make its armies 
invineible. To humiliate or destroy such people and push them back 
into the desolation from which they have so heroically come is to commit 
a crime against the Government and against humanity.’’ 

It might be asked what should have been the course of enlightened 
statesmanship under the surroundings, to say nothing of Christianity, 
becoming this age and a great people? Would it not have been be- 
coming to the great name of America and the leading race in this ad- 
vanced civilization to have followed the lead of the soldiery, who could 
be magnanimous in peace as well as terrible in war? Any other Gov- 
ernment in the world, and this one in the hands of another party, would 
have availed itself of the results of the war, and by a ous 
policy shown to these people that they were mistaken in their appre- 
hensions and ought not to have gone. 

The spirit manifested in this bill, committing the Government to 
the policy of turning the back of the hand to these great citizens, to 
make them feel that the Government to which they have sworn honest 
allegiance and want to support and do support wants none of their 
loyalty and none of their friendship, and that punishment has not 
ended, shows that avarice is above patriotism in the minds of its sup- 
porters, 

I ask here in what does the glory of the Union armies consist? 
You must answer that it consists in one great achievement—for that 
monuments and statues are raised and continue to be raised to the pub- 
lic gaze that the heroes of the war may not be forgotten; that one 
great achievement was the capturing and bringing back to this Union 
the greatest race of warriors and statesmen the world has ever produced. 
The soldiers were proud of the achievement and went to their homes 
satisfied with their laurels, 

But that people have fallen into the hands of politicians controlled 
by the great money interests of the country, and party exigen- 
cies demand that this superb people, the grandeur of whose statesmen 
has embellished American history for generations—their trials and tri- 
umphs since the war mark them as unrivaled in erage and dauntless 
spirit; a people whom desolation can not dishearten, ruin and grind- 
ing tyranny can not discourage, and despair itself can not dismay; a 
people who in every department of life would add to the strength, pros- 
perity, and grandeur of the nation and embellish the highest civiliza- 
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tion, and who would gladly b all their great traits to the support 

of the Government—must be e to feel the sting of African domina- 

tion after they have been made enemies to the white race, and led by 

men who have no kind word but only denunciation for the white peo- 

ple; their prosperity destroyed and they pushed back into the deso- 
tion ot the past because there is money in it. 

I know men assume the guise of honesty and talk with placid faces 
about this being not a revengeful measure, but I have more hope of 
Ss finally from the man who acts in passion to injure than from 

who smilingly tells you he is your friend, but that his interests 
demand that he cut your throat. 

If there was any sincerity in the boastful attitude of this Govern- 
ment in its foreign relations, if the vigorous foreign policy, so grandly 
heralded to the world, meant anything but glittering diplomatic cor- 
respondence and final yielding of all valuable points, if the Govern- 
ment meant to assert itself as it talks, and there was any prospect of 
a trial of military strength with a great power stronger than Hayti, for 
instance, a different policy would prevail. 

But history tells the story. Great aggregations of wealth contemn 
liberal government, despise elections as expensive and uncertain, and 
want centralized power thatcan be reached and controlled. They would 
rather destroy a partof their own country which impedes their way to 
further ions than to foster its strength for the national power 
and honor. While the Government was holding the Southern States 
for the carpet-baggers to go through their pockets, American citizens 
were being shot to death in Cuba without a trial, crying out, as the 
fatal bullets entered their breats, that they were American citizens 
and were guilty of no offense. Seven other vessels besides the Vir- 
ginins had lowered the American flag by order of Spanish commanders. 

. VOORHEES, then a member of this House, speaking of these and 
other outrages on the American flag, said: 

If there is any further mode not yet adopted by Spain for the expression of 
contempt for this country, for her honor, her flag, her commerce, the lives and 
the liberty of her citizens, it lies beyond the range of my imagination. 

Some elegant and decorous diplomatic correspondence settled the mat- 
ter amicably, however, but the plundering of the South went bravely 
on. There was no faltering there. It was so much easier to trample 
upon our own citizens than to face the Spanish fleet. 

So it will be now, when the little diplomatic fusilade now in progress 
shall have resulted in England having her way. She will sneer at 
American pretensions, and continue to gather in the profits of our north- 
eastern and northwestern shore fisheries- And the American Govern- 
ment will show its statesmanship and courage by destroying the pros- 
perity of a large section of its own country and breeding discord among 
and tyrannizing over a part of herown citizens. Then ourgreat men, 
millionaires by oppression and fraud, will sail to Europe in British ships 
and strut on thestreets of London and Paris after some faded nobleman, 
ep oas to 2 and aniy alliances with a name attached 

a vagabond, and say You excell us in diplomacy, but we passed 
Sa Te bill and put the negroes over the white people in the 

u 

Englishmen will reply mentally, if they do not speak it, And 
then you talk to us about Ireland, and snivel over Russian cruelty to 
prisoners. Why, that is ſar beyond any Russian decree. The Czar would 
scorn to humiliate his own race. It is worse than any German legis- 
lation for Alsace-Lorraine—infinitely worse than the crimes act worse 
than anything in a christian land. Is the proud spirit of the Anglo- 
Saxon and his race pride sinking under the corrosive influence of 
avarice and the influx of other races in America, except in the South?” 
No one doubts the courage of the great North. Courage without jus- 
tice is always dangerous. 

The spirit manifested in the measure to baffle and suppress half the 
civilization of the nation in the interest of wealth is ominous to the 
nation as well as cruel to the South. I am aware that they, in their 
abundance and strength, laugh to scorn the idea of danger. So did 
Rome. When her resistless power extended her empire to the ends of 
the earth the world trembled at the name of Rome; her glory dazzled 
the vision of her people as the blazing sun in the zenith; but the spirit 
that slew Cæsar in the name of patriotism started her on the sad de- 
scent, Philanthropists should remember that whatever celestial spirit 
brought civilization to mankind, the marvelous truth remains, that 
once lost it bas never returned to the same land, nor to the same race, 
nor in the same language. 

But I have an abiding faith that this measure, if it becomes a law, 
vicious as it is, comprehensive as it is, skillfully contrived as itis, and 
however remorselessly it may be executed, will still fail of its purpose. 
When the refined eruelties here provided shall have been applied, not to 
yoursatisfaction, of course, but until public opinion, in the name of jus- 
tice and common decency will demand cessation of enormities, you will 
still have failed in thescheme of destruction. That partial success will 
be attained and the prosperity in the South, now so cheering, the result 
of a quarter of a century of hardships, privations, and toil will be partly 
destroyed, I will not deny. That the rights and liberties of our people 
will be periodically trampled upon, and coarse and brutal tyranny go 
unpunished and unrebuked—perhaps be rewarded as heretofore—I can 


not dispute. The colored race, now friendly, may be converted into 
enemies of the white people, and the Northern mind inflamed so as to 
close their ears to complaints of injustice. The maimed Confederate 
soldier, who has worked with the one arm left him longer hours as his 
form bent lower, telling his sons to trust in the honor of the Union 
soldiers, will be startled. 

The white people, who have worked so herocially and took upon 
themselves even in their distress the burden of educating their freed 
slaves, who hailed with gladness expressions of leading Northern Re- 
publicans predicting prosperity for the new South, will look upon this 
Dead Sea fruit with a shudder and sigh as they exclaim, ‘‘ And this is 
the new South to which we have been beckoned onward with treach- 
erous smiles; this the triumph for which the Union armies fought; 
this the way they saved the Union, and for which the Government 
will pay annually $164,000,000 of pensions, of which the South pays 
without complaint far more than her proportion according to the wealth 
of the country. 

I might step aside here to say to those of the Union soldiers who turn 
their backs on the Confederate soldiers, to whom you were once mag- 
nanimous, that when the war ended you went to your homesin a land 
groaning under a superabundance of production; a wealthy people and 
a rich, glad Government laid their abundance at your feet and strewed 
your pathways with flowers, and yet $164,000,000 is required to sup- 
ply the wants of the needy. The Confederate soldiers went to where- 
their homes had been amid a devastation before which Greek or Roman 
would have quailed. Men, maimed as those whom you pension, as 
helpless, are working in the fields and making a living for their fami- 
lies and paying a part of your pensions besides, To that extent you 
eat from their haversacks and drink from their canteens, and no word 
of complaint; but could you not spare them and the widows and 
orphans this destruction? 

Whether it is done or not they will not despair before all this pha- 
lanx ot evil forebodings, however much they regret to see the silver 
lining of the clouds turn black in mockery of their misfortunes. The 
spirit of our people will not be broken, and their hearts will not quail, 
but every throb will beat full and clear with deathless bope in the im- 
mortality of their race, They will march into the future, dark as it is, 
without shortening the stride, believing that beyond the shadow of 
this poisoned vaporous cloud there is a purer atmosphere and a brighter 
day. ‘here are many Union soldiers whose imity is greater 
than the love of gain and whose honor is above revenge, and who will 
will not support this great wrong. 

The great party of the people of just government and of liberty have 
set their faces against oppression. There is upon the earth, thank God, 
acivilization greater than tyranny, grander than the glittering empire of 
gold, into whose system God has breathed the vitalism of Christianity 
and it will live. It has given to France a republic, It is aboutto dis- 
enthrall Ireland. It is leading England with rapid strides towards a 
people's government. All the German states, as well as the empire, 
are rapidly imbibing liberal principles. It has penetrated Chins and 
given it a constitution; established courts of justice in Russia, in Cen- 
tral and South American States, and in Mexico despotism is fleeing 
before it. Canada is virtually a republic. Only the United States is 
going backward in its system of government, and becoming more in- 
tolerant and ing towards centralization. Doubtless these gentle- 
men believe that the American people may be led as the French were 
to vote a republic into an empire, but their haste to grasp the reins 
of arbitrary power is perhaps an elementof safety to the people. Lib- 
erty may take alarm in time and loosen the grasp of the mailed hand 
from her throat, and still preside over a iree people. 

The South is as loyal to the Republic to-day as any part of its do- 
main, and far truer toits principles than some other parts of it. 

We are here neither to boast nor cringe, but as the accredited agents 
of a people who have no superior to join with the representatives ot 
the nation in what is best for the whole people. It is our Government 
and itis yours. I do not assent that it belongs to the soldiers because 
they saved it. It belongs to the people, to all the people. I assert 
only that to which all will assent when I say that the representatives 
of forty-two States are here upon equal terms, with equal rights, and 
bound by the same obligations. 

Ibut voice the sentiments of the sovereign masters whose agent Iam, 
and, as I believe, of the whole South, by saying they desire neither to 
inflict nor endure injustice, but desire a national liberal government 
under which all may prosper in peace. They will be prompt to dis- 
charge every duty of good citizens in the fullest and broadest sense in 
peace or war. They do not intend to be driven from their loyalty to 
the Government because of temporary oppression, however cruel, but 
try to put the Government in better hands. We shall not be driven 
from our allegiance to our own Government and the maintenance of 
the Constitution. 

If anything was lacking this bill concludes the proof that the only 
safety to person or property in the South from vandal legislation is 
in maintaining the Republic and the Constitution inviolate, and there- 
fore the highest and strongest motives known to mankind bind us to 
the preservation of both. 
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People who can recover in a day from a shock that disrupted to its 
foundations their social system, men who can comprehend and grasp 
and control the startling problem of society to be reconstructed witha 
new element in it, on a new and different basis, with no law prevail- 
ing, not a civil officer in some States, as dispassionately and wisely as 
any other people could have done after years of study and anxiety, 
and then carry that newly organized society through seven years’ rule 
of conscienceless brigandage, uncorrupted and unsullied and undis- 
mayed, will not likely turn back now from the Government to which 
they have sworn allegiance and upon the integrity of which their lib- 
erties depend. Nor will they be deterred from their purpose by the 
unmanly insinuations or threats of those whose aim and purpose is 
to suborn the Government into the hands of a syndicate of wealth, 
always more tyrannical than kings. 

The brave men of the North, the brave soldiers of the North who 
honestly fought for Union, do not want the brave soldiers of the South 
deterred from their allegiance to the Union and the Government, but 
welcome them as stanch supporters and defenders of both. They 
want them to be men such as were met in the terrific battles of the 
war. We want them to carry the United States flag in the same 
way that they carried the that went down grandly, but went down 
forever, at Appomattox, and if the small war cloud that floats in the 
horizon shall gather force and spread over and darken the skies, notwith- 
standing you want to turn the back of the hani of the Government 
against the Southern people, the Southern soldier will rally to the de- 
fense of the Union, the Government of the United States—our Govern- 
ment—with as much firmness, with as much courage, and as promptly 
as your people will. Notwithstanding the enactment of your pension 
laws to encourage the patriotism of the soldiers and the fact that you 
would refuse us even the right to live in peace under its protection, 
notwithstanding you make the Government frown in our faces at every 
advance we make, we do not believe that such a policy represents the 
great American heart, and will fail in the end. 

The big heart of the North pours out its thousands when physical 
distress eomes to the South, which proves that the enormities that are 
crouched under cover of this bill have lodgment only in the great as- 
sociations of wealth, who seein it a means of aggrandizement at what 
cost to others they care not. 

This is the best Government there is, and we do not ask a better if 
it be not perverted, and we are most earnest in preserving it as it is. 

In strange contrast with the cruel provisions of this bill the Union 
soldiers, with a few exceptions, utter no bitter sentences against the 
South on this floor, nor do they speak denunciations of our people in 
this House. They do not boast of their victories over their fellow- 
citizens, and yet an ay vote on this bill will be the bitterest word 
that could bespoken. I will hope they do not mean it as I understand 
it. I can not yet believe that the old soldiers, the real soldiers, will 
consent to the destruction of the South. I think they would rather 
rejoice at the indomitable energy that redeemed their native land from 
the devastations of war, and feel like taking them by the hand and 
saying, Come with us, and we will join hands and build up this Gov- 
ernment and this nation into a power that with our combined strength 
can defy invasion from abroad and preserve the liberties of all the peo- 
ple from usurpations at home.’’ 

I would say one word further, as I have spoken of the Union soldiers. 
I admire their co ; am proud of their fame as American soldiers. 
I prefer to believe that those who support this measure are the excep- 
tions, and that the rank and file are still willing to deal justly by a 
brave foe, and if their hearts were sounded free from political preju- 
dices they would say of those people what I once heard a Union soldier 
say, ‘We jought you and we conquered, but when the war was con- 
cluded our duty was performed; we want no more wounds inflicted and 
scorn the man who would humiliate so brave a people. If war clouds 
gather in the horizon we want you at our side, for i! there is anything 
we do know it is that rebels will fight when they make up their mind 
to do it, and if war shall indeed come, which God forbid, the columns 
of blue and of gray will confront the invading armies, side by side, 
shoulder to shoulder, bearing the same flagin defense of their common 
country, and sweep from our shores every invading foe, and if you want 
to play ‘Dixie’ on your end of the line we will play the Star Spangled 
Banner’ on ours as we march into action.” 

And I will say when the struggle becomes terrible the South will 
not stand back in retaliation for this t wrong; but when hostile 
guns shall thunder at the gates of your cities, and your wives and daugh- 
ters, in consternation of the nearing battle, hurry with refreshments to 
the bravesoldiers that are falling along the line, some fair Jessie Brown 
will exclaim with uplifted hand and bated breath as she catches the 
wild strains of Dixie’s Land, “It’s nae a dream; it’s the slogan of 
theSonth, Sanders, dinna ye hear it? The Confederates are comin,” and 
if you let your Union commanding officer go along the line he will halt 
where the cannon roar Joudest, where shells hiss fiercest, and men fall 
fastest, and where the tide of battle will tarn he will speak of them 
not as rebels, but will say, Lead your boys in gray in front of this 
enemy and tell them to give them the old rebel charge and the rebel 
hast if they want to.“ Gods, what valor; the victory is ours. [General 
applause. ; 


Federal Control of Elections. 
SPEECH 
HON. I. H. GOODNIGHT, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 28, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and 
supplement the election laws of the United States, ete.— 


Mr. GOODNIGHT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The perpetuity of our Government rests upon the 
virtue of our people. 

The entire fabric of this Republic is boitomed upon the idea that its 
citizens are capable of self-government. 

To question this sentiment is either a threat against the freedom of 
our institutions or an admission that our system is a failure. 

This bill, providing that agencies of the Government shall superin- 
tend and control elections in the States, is a distinct avowal that our 
people are either too ignorant or too corrupt to govern themselves, 
Such an avowal portends great evil to the Republic. In the formation 
of this Union one of the rights clearly reserved to the State wasto elect 
and commission its own officers. No reservation was more sacred] and 
none so potent in perpetuating a free government. 

When our elections are held, canvassed, and certified by officers 
elected by and answerable to the people, there is small probability of 
wrong. It has been many times demonstrated that the honest impulses 
of the voters of this country will tolerate not even the appearance of 
corruption in public officials. For verification of this trath Ineed not 
go further back than the recent election of governor in Ohio. 

So universal is this principle that, whatever be his rank or popular- 
ity, every public man knows that an act of deliberate wrong is his un- 
doing. So true is this, and so well is it understood, that, whatever 
may have been true of men before election, afterwards their official 
character and conduct have been, in this country, honorable to a de- 
gree unknown in the history of nations. 

Men have succeeded to the Presidency after campaigns directed 
mainly against their private character; they have been thus promoted 
by the rankest fraud, alter defeat by the sovereign will of the coun- 
try; yet their accountability to the people, the last analysis of repub- 
lican government, has uniformly obtained administrations free from 
vice and conserving the common good. 

The people, constituting this Government, standing within, with the 
potent power of review, are centripetals impelling every official to the 
center of the sphere of right. 

But all these principles of truth, these laws of action are ed 
and these effects for good are to be destroyed by this bill. 

To take from the p le the right to elect and commission memberg 
of this Congress an 2 105 the power to agencies of our own choosing 
is a long step toward the complete overthrow of our Government. 

If, as provided by this bill, Congress can say that an election by the ` 
people may amount to nothing, that the governor’s certificate is with- 
out potency, and that the certificate of an agency named by a Federal 
court is all- powerful and conclusive in making up this House and de- 
termining its organization, what then hinders us from naming the agents 
to give these certificates? If we can provide agencies to issue our cer- 
tificates, independent of the State, why may we not at once declare 
our own succession? We may thus easily perpetuate our own power 
individually or as a party, but have we not at the same time destroyed 
the Republic? 

Thus, in the trend of this bill may be seen how short and how easy 
are the steps to despotism. 

By the methods here proposed the line dividing a republic from a 
centralized government is indeed a narrow pass, and that dividing 
centralization from the empire is still more narrow. 

Sir, these are truths which may not be talked of lightly. The con- 
sideration of this measure deserves to rise far above sentimentality or 
party supremacy. To its discussion I bring neither prejudice nor pas- 
sion as elements of debate. Too young to know of war, except as his- 
tory; believing myself too loyal and full of love for the common coun- 
try to see any part of it suffer from ignorance or caprice, cunning or 
hate, I contribute the little I can to hinder. 

I do not regard this bill as a thrust at the South alone, as some in- 
terpret it. It is an open menace to this Union. Congress can pass na 
law putting a ban upon Kentucky that does not equally imperil Penn- 
sylvania. The effect may not be so immediate, but the philosophy to 
each is the same, and will compass the ruin of both. To abridge the 
right of a single State is to abridge the right of all; to endanger the 
pease or cripple the business prosperity of one is to threaten the Re- 
public. 

This is a nation of States. It was born of and has its Iiſe and potency 
from the States. We have no more power to destroy the identity ofa 
State than has a State to infringe the entirety of the Union, 
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In this discussion I have heard the doctrine of State rights de- 
nounced by gentlemen from Kansas and Iowa as an ‘‘abominable 
heresy.” Sir, when these gentlemen come to discuss the original-pack- 
age bill I am curious to know how they will dispose of this ‘' despica- 
ble doctrine.“ 

I predict now that they will be loudest and rankest in the clamor for 
the triumph of this abused and “abominable heresy.’’ Weshall prob- 
ably agree with them then, and regret that consistency does not impel 
them to agree with us now. 

The constitutional questions involved in this subject and the his- 
tory relating thereto have been so well considered by other gentlemen 
that I haye no desire to retrace the discussion. 

I call attention, however, to one difficulty which, so far as I know, 
has been omitted. ; 

From that clause of the Constitution empowering Congress to“ make 
or alter’’ the regulations of the State, itseems to be universally con- 
ceded that Congress can, or was expected to, make such laws only in 
the event the State has failed. 

All the States having made laws, there is no hiatus, and hence it is 
not claimed here that Congress is making the election laws or that it 
can make them. Having, therefore, no power to make“ such laws, 
theonly power we can derive from the Constitution is contemplated by 
the provision authorizing Congress to alter such regulations.“ 

It will hardly be denied that the power to conduct and control elec- 
tions must reside either in Congress or in the State. If there be those 
who hold that this power rests with both, they will at least agree that 
the power must be exercised by the one or the other. Two courts or 
sovereignties can not rightly exercise conflicting jurisdiction over the 
same subject-matter at the same time. This is as impractical as that 
two bodies should simultaneously occupy thesame space. Even where 
the jurisdiction is concurrent, while one sovereignty or court is right- 
fully exercising such jurisdiction no other can interfere with or usurp 
such right. 

The complaint here is not that the States fail to elect Congressmen, 

but that they do elect under imperfect regulations.“ Then, what is 
the remedy? No plain or honest-minded man will hesitate a moment 
in saying the remedy is to alter such regulations and provide for 
proper elections by the State. This is the exact provision of the Con- 
stitution. It has taken a skillful and an ingenious mind to shun 
these breakers. To simply alter“ such tions would still leave 
the matter in the hands and under the dominion of the States. It would 
not authorize the Government agencies. It would not empower a Re- 
publican canvassing board to make up its own Congress. 

So the bill does not alter the State law. Its manager upon this floor, 
seeing the difficulty, openly avows that the State laws remain abso- 
lutely unchanged. The title of the bill also evidences the truth of 
this. Then, Mr. Speaker, what do you do? You donot ‘‘ make” the 
law; you do not alter“ the regulations. Hence this act is without 
semblance of authority from the Constitution, your only right being 
to make“ or alter.“ When you interfere otherwise, as by this bill, 
you lay unclean hands upon this ark of the people’s coyenant, and their 
divinity will curse the defilers. 

You say the bill is a supplement to the present laws. The county 
officials still hold the election, admit votes, count and certify them, and 
the governor certifies them to Congress. None of this is altered.“ 
But by your supplement it is all annulled. While the State officers 
hold the election, which you admit you can not prevent, your selected 
partisans stand by, inspect, and scrutinize, and certify as they please, 
or as they are directed by their chief, and thus disregard and overturn 
the real results ofan election. This is without warrant in the Consti- 
tution. There is nothing that implies, or even seems to imply, such 
authority. 

The bill is not only without warrant, bat it begets the absurdity of 
two sovereignties exercising the same administrative act in conflict 
with each other, which can not be contemplated without bewilder- 
ment. The bill is so full of evil that it is difficult in any reasonable 
time to emphasize its greatest wrongs. That the law is not general 
subjects it to criticism. One hundred men in any district, or fifty in 
any part less than an entire district, are sufficient to procure the opera- 
tion of the law. These need not be voters of the district, or citizens of 
the Union, if they are only content to claim to be such. How easy it 
is to claim is illustrated by the claim of honorable gentlemen here that 
this is a fair and reasonable measure, who turn white with anxiety or 
rage when it is insisted that the bill if passed must be enforced in their 
districts. 

Can any conservative man seriously insist that fifty thousand honest, 
intelligent voters of a district shall be harassed by the hardships of this 
measure upon the petition of fifty or one hundred of the most worth- 
less wretches who may live or be imported among them? It is needless 
to conceal that there are many who for no motive higher than the fees 
to be paid and the little brief authority?’ to be exercised will ask the 
law’s enforcement where no necessity exists. There is no provision in 
the bill against bad faith. Is this House willing to subject the two 
hundred thousand good people of my district to the mean device of fifty 
of its lowest and worst? Is this House prepared to make it possible 
that the people of this country, already tax-burdened, shall pay at 


every election $15,000,000 upon the corrupt pretense of a few of its 
J degraded? If so, then “Ephraim is joined to his idols; let him 
one. 

Among the most reprehensible provisions of the bill is the deliber- 
ate system of espionage to harass the foreign-born citizen and defraud 
him of his right to vote. If, as some are bold enough to say, the bill 
is solely to protect the negro’s franchise, why this cunning device 
against naturalization ? 

The negro we have with us always. Heis a native, not an im- 

rted factor. This feature of the billdiscoversits entire purpose. It 
is not in the interest of freedom; not to promote the public good; 
not for any section or class, but to establish party supremacy. The 
Republican party is to be perpetuated, and to this end the disti 
Speaker of this House has said it is necessary that you must register 
the voter, count the vote, and certify the result. You might fail in 
any one unless you assume control of all. 

Judged by elections held in this House during the present session, 
unseating members supported by more than a dozen thousand majority, 
no one will donbt Republican triumph if the people can be d 
with. ‘Under this bill the courts are not only to be degraded by losa 
of confidence in their puriy on account of their partisanship, but they 
are subordinated to chief supervisors. 

The court has no discretion in convening or appointing, but must 
obey the chief. The chief is properly named, because if this bill be- 
comes a law his power will be supreme. He will rank even our dis- 
tingnished Speaker, since he can only control the House, while the 
“chief” will elect the House. The chief will name the appointees 
without limit, except he is not allowed to appoint less than double 
the number needed. He may appoint fifty times as many as are nec- 
essary, but shall not appoint less than twice as many. 

Ordinarily we limit against excessive exercise of discretion, but here 
the limit is against moderation. : 

No exercise of power by Federal “‘ chiefs,” appointed for partisan 
purposes, is thought to be excessive or immoderate, but fearing some 
may be timid you boot and spur” them for the race. 

He may transfer supervisors from one to another district, and thus 
remots them from the influence of, and responsibility to, their neigh- 

ra. ; 

He can also assign them to any other duties authorized by the laws 
of the United States. 

Here is unlimited authority in the chief to reward his subs when 
there is no registration or election on hand. 

If so unlikely a thing should happen as that a Democrat should be 
appointed supervisor, the chief may remove him for unfaithfulness, the 
chief being the judge. 

All supervisors appointed—and there may be six or six hundred in 
a precinct—are United States officers for two months after election. 
What does that mean if they are only to sce that men are allowed to 
vote? 

The ultimate end of this bunglesome, complex measure, as defined 
by the bill itself, is the enforcement of the election laws ‘‘subject to the 
instructions and directions of the chief supervisor,” 

Ifa subordinate should be inclined to heed so small a thing as con- 
science or listen to the dictates of right, it will be seen that the chief 
may instruct and direct him what to do, and he must obey, even though 
it be to certify without a vote upon which to base it. 

There may be any number ot deputy marshals paid according to 
their statement as to service. They may arrest citizens, intimidate 
voters, make canvass from house to house, at Government expense, for 
information to furnish election campaign workers. They and the su- 
pervisors shall travel from county to county, from one extreme of the 
State to another, upon the summons of the chief, or to attend a single 
registration. This item of expense has not been included in the many 
estimates of the enormous cost of enforcing this law. 

The canvassers are to meet November 15, long enough after the elec- 
tion for all needful changes to have been made in the records, and re- 
ceive $20 a day for certifying that a Republican has been elected. The 
Clerk of this House shall recognize that certificate under a penalty of 
$5,000 fine and one year’s imprisonment, although the certificate be 
false on its face, aud though it be shown to be untrue by the certifi- 
cates of the governors of the States, answerable to their people, after 
counting and certifying as they have done for a hundred years. 

These chiefs are to be hedged about with such divinity that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is directed by the bill to locate them in the Gov- 
ernment buildings, though it benecessary to evict State pension agents, 
United States engineers, revenue collectors, or collectors of the ports. 

Sir, the bill is so mammoth and complex that there is not a man 
upon this floor who could to-day hold a regular election under it; and 
yet there is scarcely a line and not a section of it that does not import 
a crime against both liberty and law. 

Gentlemen mistake the necessity for it. Party emergency is the 
only demand. Many of you, most of you, support this bill as a rem- 
edy for fancied evils at the South who know nothing, and claim to 
know nothing, of such evils. 

You rely upon belief based upon information at second-hand, and 
from most questionable sources. Why not act in thisas in other mat- 
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ters, upon the ordinary rules of evidence? Why believe the slander 
of a maliciously evil or misinformed paper, rather than the evidence of a 
hundred reliable people with opportunity to know? 

I fancy and congratulate myself in the belief that there is not a gen- 
tleman on the opposite side of this House who would not willingly 
believe any statement I might make upon a business matter, yet when 
I tell you that the colored men in my district cast their votes without 
hinderance or restraint you will not believe, but ignorantly contradict, 

You make a mistake in supposing that all colored men vote the Re- 
publican ticket. Many of them do not. Some vote the Demoeratic 
ticket from choice, many on account of environments altogether 
agreeable to and anxiously coveted by them. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts complains that we are not supported by sufficient vote. 
There is a larger vote behind me than was received by eleven of the 
twelve members from Massachusetts. 

My district cast more votes in 1888 than were given Tilden and 
Hayes both by the great States of Oregon, Rhode Island, Delaware, or 
New Hampshire. Yet these four States, with so diminutive a vote, 
have now in Congress eight Senators and five Representatives, who will, 
I suppose, support this bill based upon the smallness of the Southern 
vote. There are many reasons why people do not vote in the South 
so fully as in the Northand West. Many colored people do not vote be- 
cause they have found so little profit in it, and have been so often de- 
ceived and disappointed by professed friends. Since the war the whites 
have been en: in business. They are far from and have enjoyed 
but little of the 3 ol the Government. They know little of ofice- 
holding; they do not study it; they do not hunt it, as those nearer the 
seat of Government, or 3 friends close to the Administrations. 

Fifty years ago Mr. Clay that when the time came that 
our le should seek Government employment as a means of liveli- 
hood only, and not for love of country or its perfect service, the evi- 
dence of our decay would be manifest. I am to think the evi- 
dence is upon us, but glad my people contribute so little to it. 

Sir, the few years since the war have settled many and serious ques- 
tions in the South. The colored question was largely one of labor and 
of education. We have given our money, with liberal hand, to school 
and qualify the colored people for citizenship. In that time I doubtif 
all the Northern States combined haye contributed as much to colored 
education as has Kentucky alone. 

As to the labor question, we challenge all sections upon its settle- 
ment. Our settlement was with the former slave, who felt, in a quali- 
fied sense, that the property was partly his. He was unlettered and 
full ofsuspicion, yet the adjustment is thorough and amicable. We have 
been cursed by none of the strikes or riots that ha ve afflicted the North 
and West, destroying hundreds of lives and millions of property and 
even now constantly threatening wreck and ruin. 

Sir, having settled these questions, as you have been unable to do, 
we crave time to adjust all others. We need no law other than we 
have. We need not your help, except the help of friendship. There 

is no quarrel between whites and blacks. It is simply a growth and 
needs to be left alone. 

But gentlemen say if there is no trouble, the law will not hurt. 
They triumphantly ask why we oppose it if there is nothing wrong. I 
ask them in return why they oppose its execution in their districts 
where we are assured the millennium is already triumphant? 

But, Mr. Speaker, it was not the insignificant tax on a pound of tea 
that excited our fathers to the revolution. It was the violation of prin- 
ciple, Then it was taxation without representation that brought con- 
tention. Here it is worse, for you propose taxation by a fraudulent 
representation, chosen by enemies to im burdens grievous to be 
borne.” Sir, is there not in this Congress virtue sufficient to compass 
the defeat of this evil measure? Or will gentlemen, blinded by partisan 
zeal, or sectional bigotry or hate, pren in passing the wicked act? 
To this complexion has it come at ; if so, then surely justice has 
flown to brutish beasts, and men have lost their reason.” [Ap- 
plause on Democratic side]. 


Monopoly—Land Grants to Railroad Corporations. 


Great estates destroy the spirit of patriotism in those who have everything 
and those who have nothing. St.-Pierre. 


SPEEOH 
WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 16, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (S. 4781) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of 
aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. Crratrman: The Senate bill declares the forfeiture of all lands 
granted by the United States to States or corporations to aid in the 
construction of railroads lying opposite to the portions of such rail- 


roads not “now completed ;” the amendment reported to the House 
by the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands [Mr. Paysoy], in 

e nature of asubstitute, is, as to the extent of the forfeiture, exactly 
the same, and only differs from the Senate bill in minor details, 

As the long controversy over these grants, covering, at intervals, 
the last twenty-nine years, will terminate with the of the 
pending bill, the passage of which seems now inevitable, 1 will ask 
the indulgence of the committee while I state briefly the facts in re- 
lation to this extraordinary policy, the results of which are even 
now seriously affecting every portion of our country, for it will be 
seen that the injurious effects of this policy extend far beyond the 
valne of the public wealth given by Congress to the land-grant cor- 
porations. 

Since I became a member of this Honse, more than thirty years 
ago, I have been controlled by the.conviction that the true policy of 
this Government was to reserve its public domain, no matter how 
inexhaustible it might appear to be, for homes for its people; that 
all public lands adapted to agriculture should be reserved for actual 
settlers, free of charge, subject only to grants in aid of education, and 
in bounties to citizens who may have served in the Army or Navy 
in the national defense. The e which I have named was un- 
88 the policy of this Government from the beginning and 

own to the year 1862, when this system of grants of the public lands 
© corporations, which was destined to exhaust the public domain, 
an. 
hree great parties have at different periods been closely identi- 
fied with the public domain, the foundation of our greatness as a 
nation, the Democratic, Whig, and Republican parties. Each of 
them will answer to impartial history for the manner in which it 
has exceuted this, the test trust ever involved in the adminis- 
tration of the public affairs of any people. The public domain was ac- 
quired by those three great parties as follows: 
ACQUISITION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


By the Democratic party: Acres. 
Louisi Ap 1803 (President Jefferson) 756, 961, 280 
Florida, February 29, 1819 (President Monroes 37, 931, 520 
From Mexico, by two treaties, February 2, 1848, and December 

30, 1853 (Presidenta eee 363, 535, 920 
1,1 720 

Ly the Whig party: EAN 
By purchase from Texas, Septembor 9, 1850 (President Fillmore) 61,892, 480 

By tte ublican ag Ae 
Alaska, March 30, 1867 (President Johnson 309, 529, 600 

1, 589, 950, 800 


Florida and all of the great States and Territories between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean have been carved out of the 
great country which the Democratic party added to the public do- 
main, and the 61,892,480 acres acquired by the Whigs. The two par- 
ties which have added lands to our public ons for homes for 
our people, Democrats and Whigs, as I shall show, husbanded these 
lands as our most yaluable, indeed our priceless, on. The 
distinctive glory of the Democratic party is that it added to our 
original ons which were bounded, in the beginning, on the 
west by the Mississippi, an empire of fertile lands, and made our 
western boundary the Pacific Ocean. And it will be seen that the 
Republican party has surrendered immense portions of these fertile 
lands, which the old parties held sacred for homes for our people, to 
corporations and to an accursed monopoly. 

LAND GRANTS TO STATES. 


At an early period Congress made limited grants of land to States 
to aid in the construction of roads, canals, and other works of in- 
ternal improvement, and between the years 1851 and 1856 Con 
made certain limited grants to certain States in which public lands 
were located to aid in the construction ofrailroads, But the anxiety 
of the men intrusted by the cone with authority to manage their 
national affairs, to husband the public lands and reserve them for 
actual settlers only, is illustrated by the fact that from the foun- 
dation of the Government down to 1861, the est sale of lands ever 
made to one person even when the war debt of the Revolution was 

ressing on Congress, was the sale of 248,540 acres to John Cleves 

ymmes, in 1794, embracing the present city of Cincinnati, Ohio, at 
the price of $165,963.42, and 822,900 acres to the Ohio Company in 
1787, at the price of two-thirds of a dollar an acre. The largest pri- 
vate grant was that made to the Marquis do Lafayette of 11,520 acres 
in Louisiana, and afterwards a township of land in Florida, and the 
largest grant made to a State was that made to the State of IIlinois 
in 1852 of 2,595,053 acres to aid in the construction of the Illinois Rail- 
road, under the control of the State. The moderation of these 
grants will appear by comparison with the grants made after 1861. 

It may be said in excuse for the grant to Illinois that it was made 
to a State, that the measure was carefully guarded, and in addition 
to that, the grant being made to the State of Illinois, that State was 
able to make it beneficial to the whole people. This Illinois Rail- 
road Company was to pay, forever, annually into the treasury of the 
State 7 per cent, of-its gross earnings, thus greatly relieving the peo- 
ple of the State from the burden of taxation, while the ts to 
corporations reserved no such benefits to the people or the States. 

At the convention of 1852 at Pittsburgh which nominated Hale 
and Julian for President and Vice-President, the first gathering of 
the elements of the great party which has since 1861 in the main 
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controlled our Government, a resolution was adopted entitled to high 
honor. 

It sounds like one of the clauses in the Declaration of American 
Independence. It declared the purpose of the party to secure to all 
men a fair chance in the struggle for life. It is a noble utterance of 
the right of men to the ownership of the soil they make fruitful by 
their labor: 

Resolved, That the public lands of the United States belong to the le, and 

vidn. nted to corporations, but should be held 
8 ech of tho. people, and should be granted in limited 
quantities, free of cost, to landless settlers. 

In all the range of our history since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was pronounced and the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted there is no grander declaration to be found. But it is 
an astounding fact that within two years after the Republican party, 
whose illustrious leaders were able in the beginning to declare so 

d a purpose, came into power, this extraordinary system of 
fand grants to corporations was inaugurated, and within ten years 
reached a magnitude that startled the whole country. “Baronial 
estates” of millions of acres, instead of“ American homesteads” of 
160 acres, became the platform of that party in Congress, as expressed 
in its measures of legislation. The people with almost one voice de- 
manded that a halt should be made, and at an early day gave to the 
Democratic party the control of the House of Representatives, and 
this fatal policy at once ceased, 

LAND GRANTS TO CORPORATIONS. 

When, in the Thirty-seventh Congress, the homestead bill was un- 
der consideration and I had the honor to offer an amendment pro- 
viding that the soldiers of the Union Army (we were then in the 
midst of the late war) should be entitled to bounty in lands such as 
had been granted to the soldiers of the Republic in all former wars, 
the amendment was defeated upon the argument that the tendenc: 
would be to centralize the pablic lands into large estates throug 
the purchase and location of the Jand-warrants which would be 1s- 
sued to the soldiers. I was not satisfied then that the reason for the 
defeat of that amendmént bad been frankly expressed. During that 
Congress the grant of public lands to corporations began, and within 
ten years a body of land, aggregating at the lowest estimate 181,393, - 
960 of acres, was given away to corporations, and furnishing facili- 
ties to capitalists to monopolize hundreds of millions of acres more, 

I take the figures from the reports of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, and when I consider the favoritism extended to these 
corporations in the adjustment of the grants and liberal interpreta- 
tion of the laws in their favor, I entertain no doubt whatever that 
lands amounting in the aggregate to at least 181,393,960 acres will be 
awarded them on the grants made between 1861 and 1872, less the 
comparatively small portion in value in recent years declared for- 
feited by Congress, 

The following statement of these grants is furnished by the Gen- 
eral Land Office: 


Railroad land grants made by Congress after March 4, 1861. 


Names of corporations. 


Leaven Lawrence and Galveston... 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé . 

Union Pacific, Southern Brauch. 
St. Joseph and Denver City AS 
8 Winnebago and Lake Superior (Wisconsin Cen- 


VCC Wisconsin .} 1, 800, 000 
rosso and Milwaukee.. 40 624, 843 
St. Croix and Lake Superior 7 291, 
St. Croix and Bayfield Branch d 144, 
Lake 2 900, 
Sioux and St. P. 524, 
eat N Moo do 1, 536, 
Grand pide and Indiana ze 5 852, 
Southern Minnesota and Minnesota Vall $ 404, 


6 e 
Marquette and Ontonagon (Marquette, Houghton and 

r e. 
Peninsula (Chicago and Northwestern). 
Minnesota and Pacific................ 
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Do 
Minneapolis and Cedar Valley (Minnesota Central 
‘Winona and St. Peter's. 
Rortharn Minnototess 2.5.00 dsescslasconancessiuacswatcfcant 
Hastings, Minnesota and Red River of the North 
Union Pacific... pes 


———— 2 


mack 
88888828 


Central Pacific and Western onene -eno 
Hannibal and St. Joseph (Union Pacific Central Branch} 
Sioux City and Pacific — 
Bur! Missouri River 
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Southern Paeiflo. 2.22.22... ...0.cc0-e 
Oregon Central (Oregon and California) 
Southern Pacific, Branch Line 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg.. 
Texas Pacific 
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Lhave rejoiced in the manly and eloquent denunciation of my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Payson] in former rose of the policy under which 
these profligate grants of public lands were made in derogation of 
the rights of the people and his earnest demand that these corpora- 
tions shonld be held severely to their contracts. 

But my friend attempts an Herenlean task when he undertakes to re- 
lieve the Republican party from the responsibility and odium of these 
grants; grants made, too, to mercenary capitalists when the clash 
of arms could almost be heard in this hall and all patriotic men were 
only intent on the issues of the war. Here and there, of some 
Democrat may have voted for some of these ts, but during the 
period when these grants were made the Republican party controlled 
absolutely and without question every department of the Govern- 
ment. ill the gentleman undertake to shift from his political 
friends the responsibility of fajling to declare these forfeitures when 
they had power to make that declaration f 

Mr. PAYSON. Would the gentleman i he it as au interruption 
if I should make a suggestion at this point 

Mr. HOLMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. PAYSON. The gentleman from Indiana will remember that 
whenever I have taken occasion to comment upon the situation to 
which he is now alluding I have always been careful to say, and 
have said with all the earnestness I was capable of using, that at 
the time these pus of land, improper as many of them have since 
turned out to be, were made, the question was not regarded asa 
party question, but men occupying positions in public life upon both 
sides of this Chamber were equally conspicuous in their support of 
the grants. On numerous occasions I haye called attention to the 
names of gentlemen who were then taking a part in public life and 
who were active in support of these measures, and the gentleman 
from Indiana will do me the justice to say that that has been the 
line of suggestion that I have generally made. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But, as a matter of fact, the legislation makin 
these grants was strictly partisan, except in this, thatone ofthe ablest 
and most valuable members that ever occupied a seat Span this floor, 
Elihu B. Washburne,opposed these measures from the beginning. 
His lips are forever silent; yet, if living, with what burning wo: 
would he demand the forfeiture of these grants to the last acre! On 
the one hand Elihu B. Washburne earnestly opposed these measures, 
as did every Democratic Member and Senator from the is gsi 
with one or two exceptions, It is true a distinguished Senator from 
my own State voted for one of the 8 These are exceptions, such 
as appear in all our legislation. But these measures were essentially 
partisan. 

Tadmit that small grants to States of the Union were made prior to 
the 4th of March, 1861, but the enormous land grants made later, 
when the Republican pariy cameinto power, to corporations amount- 
ingin the aggregate to at least 181,393,960 acres in ten ye a body 
of land exceeding in the aggre ate the area of the States of Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia 
and Indiana combined, rested upon adifferent principle. Thesma 
grants of the Democrats and Whigs to the States were for the benefit 
of the Statesand the people. The imperial grants of the Republican 
party to corporations were for the exclusive benefit of corporations. 
Any benefit the people might derive from the grants was merely inci- 
dental and subordinate to the gain and profits ofthe rations, and 
notwithstanding the demand of my friend from Illinois [ Mr. Paxson] 
in former years for the annulment of these grants, and notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of his distinguished predecessor from Illinois [Mr. 
Washburne] to prevent these grants being made, the Republican 
party as a political organization must bear the odium of these ts 
to corporations, and the people will hold that party responsible for 
the wp erty injury that policy bas inflicted on our country, 

The effects of this unpatriotic, mercenary, and selfish policy will 
soon ap , and millions of homeless people will brand with imper- 
ishable dishonor the menory of the men, who, invested by the people 
for the time with the contro o panre affairs, have in less thana le 
generation basely surrendered to corporations the magnificent 
of Providence, this vast region of fertile lands which for generations 
to come should have furnished our people free homes and a fair chance 
in the race for life, surrendering to corporations and monopoly the 
wealth in lands of incalculable value, to the end that the wealth of the 
nation should be increased but increased inevitably in great private 
estates entailing in the early future poverty and wretchedness on mil- 
lions of our people who with free access to those lands, this bounti- 
ful gift of nature to mankind, would have enjoyed prosperous and 
happy homes. 

It is infinitely better, and such was the judgment of the founders 
of our Republic, that the wealth of the nation should be 8 
increased and remain well diffased among our pooma; t that 
wealth should by artificial methods and class legislation be greatly 
increased and centralized into great private estates, leaving the great 
mass of our people in poverty. During the firat Shree re of a 
century of our Republic the policy of soning egoa Dania to all men 
and promoting the steady increase of wealth through natural agencies, 
which left that wealth well diffased, was firmly maintained, so that 
while there were no great private estates there was an equality in the 
material condition of our people unexampled in ike Miey of the 
world, unless it was in the agrarianism of the Hebrews, where by a 
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law held to be of divine appointment it was declared that the lands 
should be divided among the people. 

And ye shall divide the land by lot for an inheritance among your families; and 
to the more ye shall give the more inheritance, and to the fewer ye shall give the 
less inheritance. Every man’s inheritance nhall be in the place where his lot 
falleth ; according to the tribes of your fathers ye shall inherit. 

Whatever may be the opinion of men as to the divine origin of that 
law, its justice no one can dispute, and yet what a contrast between 
that equitable law which produced the most vigorous fragment of 
the human race and the policy of large grants of lands to the few on 
the fraudulent pretense of advantage to all! 


TUE FORTY SEVENTH CONGRESS AXD THE LAND GRANTS. 

But the real test of the attitude of parties on this subject is to be 
found later on, when the first opportunity for declaring the forfeit- 
ure of all these land grants arose, in the years 1881 and 1882; and in 
eee the question as to who is responsible for the present 
state of things, I desire to invite the especial attention of the com- 
mittee tothe facts. The grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad cor- 
poration finally expired on the 2d day of July, 1879, and the grant 
to the Texas and Pacific corporation on the 4th day of July, 1882. 
These were the last grants to expire. 

When the Forty-seventh Congress was organized Mr. Keifer, of the 
State of Ohio, was on the 5th day of December, 1881, elected Speaker 
after a very extraordinary contest in which very unpleasant rumors 
floated through this Capitol touching on organized purpose to resist 
the forfeiture of these land grants. During that Con the power 
of Congress for the first e to declare a general forfeiture of all 
these laud grants, including the Texas and Pacific grant, was com- 
plete. The expiration of all the grants by limitation of law brought 
the whole subject within the control of that Congress. 

Now, my friend from Illinois can not overlook what transpired dur- 
ing that Forty-seventh Con without feeling that the great party 

th which he has always affiliated was fully exposed and dishonored 
in their refusing to declare these forfeitures when no obstacle stood 
in the way as to the lands then not earned by these corporations 
under the terms of the laws making the grants, amounting then in 
the aggregate to more than 55,000,000 acres on the basis of the pend- 
ing Senate bill where no railroad had been thus constructed. Istate 
the figures, I think, far below the facts. Now, what occurred? What 
did the gentleman from Illinois himself witness? A portion of the 
bills proposing a forfeiture of the land grants went to the Committee 
on Pacific Railroads, a portion of them to the Judiciary Committee, 
and a portion were referred to the Committee on Public Lands, the 
object being manifestly by this division of the bills to deteat any 
effective action. 

As soon as that Congress met I introduced a bill to declare a for- 
feiture of all of these grants to the extent that the railroads had 
not been constructed within the time prescribed by law. Other 
gentlemen did the same thing. Of course these bills in general re- 
ceived no attention ; one or two of them did, in the manner to which I 
shall refer. z 

During the whole of that Congress, with bills before the Committee 
on the Pacific Railroads, before the Committee on the Public Lands, 
and before the Judiciary Committee declaring these forfeitures where 
the right of Congress to declare the forfeiture was notin dispute, more 
than 5,000,000 acres of the land clearly subject to forfeiture, even 
on the theory of the pending Senate bill, and more than 105,000,000 
on the principle I advocate, the House was not permitted, by the 
rulings of the Speaker and action of the majority, to even vote on any 
proposition whatever on the subject except on the reference of a min- 
os report touching the Northern Pacific grant to the Calendar of 
the House. 

I speak cautiously, and I understand my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
Payson] to assent to what Isay. Now, in view of all this, who is 
to be held responsible for the present order of things? Now we are 
told by the majority that we can only forfeit the beggarly fragments 
that remain, ents that the land-grant railroad corporations 
wish to get rid of, ifthereby they can get their grants confirmed ex- 
cept as to those fragments : 

fr. HERMANN. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him 
a moment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HERMANN. The gentleman is now endeavoring to draw a 
lino of distinction between the two political parties as to their atti- 
tude upon the question of land forfeitares ? 

Mr. HOLM Yes, sir; I am drawing that line. 

Mr. HERMANN, I ask the gentleman from Indiana how he can 
vindicate the course on this subject of one of the most illustrious 
Democrats who ever served in Congress—the late Vice-President, 
Thomas A, Hendricks—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have anticipated the remark of my friend 
from Oregon on this subject. I have stated that one or two Demo- 
crats favored these grants, or at least one of them. I am now dis- 
cussing exclusively the attitude of the “ two great political parties“ 
with reference to land grants and their forfeiture. An individual 
vote is of no consequence. 

The public domain, the great inheritance of our people, is substan- 
tially exhausted. It hasina EAM measure gone into the hands of 
private parties. What party is responsible for it? 
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In the Forty-seventh Congress the Republican party wasin absolute 
control of the Government. How did it happen, then, if there had 
been a willingness on the part ofthe Republican majority of the Honse 
to declare the forfeiture of these unearned grants, that the House 
was never permitted during the whole of that Congress to vote on 
any bill declaring the forfeiture of a single acre of these lands? I 
submit that the rumors current in this Capitol, that the House was 
organized to prevent the declaration of these forfeitures or any of 
them, had atleastsome foundation. I think it can be safely asserted 
that the House of Representatives of the Forty-seventh Congress was 
organized with an express understanding of the Republican leaders 
that the forfeiture of these grants should not be permitted. 

My friend, Judge Payson, was a member of the Committce on 
the Judiciary of the Forty-seventh Congress, and he is always an act- 
ive member of a committee, fully informed of all that is transpiring. 
The majority of the committee, through Hon. Tuomas B. REED, its 
chairman, now Speaker of the House, had reported against the policy 
and against the power of Con to declare the forfeiture of the 
Northern Pacific grant. I hold in my hand the report ofthe minor- 
ity of the Committee on the Judiciary in relation to that land grant, 
ineluding the report of my friend Judge Payson. 

This minority report, made on the 2ist day of July, 1882, is signed 
by J. Proctor Knott,a member of that committee from Kentucky, 
DaviD B. CULBERSON, of Texas, R. W. Townshend, of Illinois, Van 
H. Manning, of the State of Mississippi, all of whom signed the gen- 
eral minority report, which took the ground that Congress had power 
to declare the forfeiture, and that it was the imperative duty of 
Congress to exercise that power. Judge Payson signed the minority 
report, appending to it the following note: 

I havo not verified the figures abore, but indorse the final conclusions and 
recommendations. 

The resolution recommended, which concludes the report, isin the 
following words: 

Resolved, ete., That all the lands granted to the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany under an act of Congress entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from Lake Superior to Paget Sound, on 
the Pacific coast, by the northern route,” approved July 2, 1864, which had not 
been patented to said company on the Ist day of July, 1882, be, and they are 
hereby, declared forfeited to the United States by reason of a breach of the con- 
ditions upon which said grant was made, and that said lands are hereby restored 
3 Ánna public domain and made subject to sale and settlement under existing 

That was a sweeping proposition; Dut, applied, of course, exclu- 
sively to the Northern Pacific Railroad corporation. I will show 
hereafter the small amount of that grant that had then been pat- 
ented. That measure would have restored more than 29,765,152 acres 
of valuable land to the public domain from that ono grant alone. 
It would have restored over 5,000,000 aeres of your most valuable 
mineral lands in the single State of Montana. And yet the House of 
Representatives during that Congress, although that report was sub- 
mitted on the 2lst day of July, 1882, with ample time for action, 
the House of Representatives did not permit a vote on the measure 
so reported in any shape or form. I will call attention later to these 
mineral lands. 

That was the Forty-seventh Congress, and I think that my friend 
from New Jersey [ Mr. McApoo] arose truly and prudently when he 
said that the course 1 by the majority in the Forty-scventh 
Congress, on this and kindred subjects, had mneh to do with the 
coming into power of the Democratic party in the following Congress. 
So the Forty-seventh Congress passed by and not an acre of these 
lands was restored to the people. 

What a contrast, Mr. Chairman, between tho Forty-seventh and 
Forty-eighth 8 in regard to these grants. I will ask the 
Clerk to read the 5 ne resolutions from the RECORD of the pro- 
ceedings of that Forty-eighth Congress, Mr. Carlisle, Speaker, which 
was adopted as soon as the House was organized and was able to act 
upon the subject throngh a motion to’suspend the rules. It was, in- 
deed, the very first motion to suspend the rules that was made in the 
House in the Forty-eighth Congress. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That in the judgment of this House all the public lands heretofore 
granted to States and corporations to aid in the construction of railroads, so far 
as the same are now subject to forfeiture by reason of the non-faltillment of the 
conditions on which the grants wero made, ought to be declared forfeited to 
the United States and restored to the public domain. 

Resolved, That it is of the hightest public interest that the laws touching the 

ublic lands should be so framed and administered as to ultimately secure free- 

old therein to hag peso number of citizens; and to that end all laws facili- 
tating speculation in the public lands or authorizing or permitting the entry or 
purchase thereof in large bodies ought to be repealed, and all of the public lands 
adapted to agriculture (subject to bounty grants and those in ald of education) 
ought to bo reserved for the benefit of actual and bona fide settlers, and disposed 
of under the provisions of the homostead laws only. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands is 9 instrueted to re- 
port to the House bills to carry into effect the views expressed in the foregoing 
resolutions; that said committee shall be authorized to re such bills at any 
time, subject only to revenue and appropriation bills, and the same shall in liko 
order bo entitled to consideration. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I had the honor to submit these resolutions to 
the House. That last resolution was the foundation of the present 
rule of the House, which has existed ever since the Forty-eighth Con- 

which gives to the Committee on the Public Lands an exclusive 
farisdiction of these forfeitures and fall opportunity for making its 
reports and having them considered by the House. 
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Mr. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman be pleased to state what 
was the vote of the Honse in the negative? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir; it was 17 on a yea-and-nay vote. 

After the adoption of these resolutions, and during the Forty- 
eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fiftieth Congresses, the House, under the 
control of the Democratic party, Senate Republican, Congress de- 
clared forfeited the following grants: 


Congressional action on land-grant-forfeilure bills. 


Name of railroad. Congress. Acres. 

Oregon Central Ocedesconsinvesaceesesees Forty-eighth.. 810, 880 
Texas Paciflo . B 18, 500, 000 
Iron Mountain of Missouri 4 3 200, 000 
Atlantio and FPneife 4 4„„„„„„„„„„„ Forty 23, 871, 300 
Tuscaloosa and Mobile ye 
Mobile and New Orleans 
Elyton and Beard's Bluff 
Memphis and Charleston 7, 000, 000 
Savannah and Albany 
New Orleans and State Line. 
Iron Mountain of Arkansas ....... 2.2... „%„„„„„„4„ö 
Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon..........-.. . Fiftieth....... 204, 400 
Ontonagon and Brilé River PEOTI badvessatewss 

Total eee ee de e 3 


It must be admitted, however, that not one of these forfeitures 
was obtained where even a shadow of claim could be or was asserted 
by any corporation without humiliating concessions being made to 
the Senate by the House. 

But, Mr, Chairman, I have mentioned that the grant to the Texas 
and Pacific Railroad Company expired on the 4th of July, 1832, It 
was a grant of 18,500,000 acres of land. When the grant expired 
there had not been a spadeful of earth thrown in the constraction 
of the road. Of course there was no fas py but that it was subject 
to forfeiture. The majority of the Judiciary Committee of the Forty- 
seventh Congress consented by their report, submitted to the House 
by Hon. Tuomas B. REED, its chairman, to the forfeiture, simply 
because the time had expired and nothing had been done, and noth- 
ing was intended to be done for private enterprise without subsidy 
had constructed a railroad through that grant. 

I desire now to call the attention of gentlemen to the report of 
the minority of that Judiciary Committee in relation to that forfeit- 
ure. I wish to say before it is read that that report is signed by every 
one of the minority of the committee (except Mr. Converse, of Obio) 
and by Judge Payson. It is well known that an abler body of law- 
yers have never made a report to this House in our time than the 
gentlemen whose names are signed to that minority report. I ask 
that it may be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


While concurring in the recommendations, the undersigned are unwilling to be 
committed, even by the remotest implication, to the doctrine that the United 
States might be deprived of its right to enforce a forfeiture of the lands granted 
to this or any other rail company for breach of the conditions upon which 
snch t was made, simply because Congress may have reserved the power to 
adopt such measures as it may deem necessary and proper to secure the speedy 
completion of the road! in aid of which the lands were granted, and becaase the 
company, notwithstanding the breach, may be proceeding with its work. 

The undersigned are aware that it is substantially so argued in the report of 
the committee in the case of the Northern Pacific Railroad, as they are unable to 
perceive any difference in the legal effect of the language upon which the concla- 
sion was made to hinge in that instance and that employed in tne seventeenth 
section of the act granting lands to the Texas Pacific Company; but they dis- 
sented from the doctrine then, and dissent from it now. 

Nothing could be better settled or more universally conceded than that the 
grantor of an estate upon conditions subsequent may, unless his right be ex- 
pressly waived or lost by his own laches, re-enter upon a breach of any condition 
upon which the estate may depend, and that upon such re-entry the estate of the 
grantor becomes void ab initio, the pen who re-enters being seized of his origi- 
nal estate in the same manner as if he had never conveyed it away; and it 18 
equally as well settled that laches are never to be sapere to the Government. 
Both of these principles were recently asserted by this committee with great 
clearness and force in the case of the Ontonagon and Brilé land grant, 

If, therefore, the Government, as grantor, has the right, without re; to the 
lapse of time to reinvest itself of such an estate for a breach of any of the condi- 
tions upon which it had previously granted it, it is impossible to see how it can 
be deprived of the power to do so simply because it has reserved to itself the right 
. in addition to the exercise of the mere right of forfeiture. A 
question as to the policy of insisting upon such forfeiture is one thing; the naked 
legal right to enforce it is quite another. 

The aaa bg therefore, can not assent to any reasoning or intimation in 
the report tending to establish the proposition that the right of absolute forfeit 
ure does not exist either in this grant or that to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company in case of a breach of any condition upon which such nt was made, 

J. PROCTOR KNOTT. 
. PAYSON. 


D. B. CULBERSON, 
N. J. HAMMOND. 


The report of the minority is a manly protest against the view of 
the majority as to the powers and taty of Congress. And yet the 
Forty-seventh Congress did not even forfeit that Texas and Pacific 
grant. That was done by the Forty-eighth Congress. 
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THE NORTHERN PACIFIC GRANT. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the Northern Pacific Railroad, I 
wish toread some extracts from the minority report, and see whether, 
assuming that the ground taken by these eminent lawyers was cor- 
rect as to the power of Congress, it was policy upon the part of Con- 
gress to declare that forfeiture. In this report the following state- 
ment is made: 

The entire road when completed, 2,700 miles, will have cost about $75,900, or 
at the rate of $28,000 per mile. (See report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1875, 
vol. 2, page 575.) 

Further on, after discussing the various statements as to the cost, 
the report states as follows: 

The undersigned suppose that all that could be asked of the Government in 
the exercise of the most prodigal generosity would be a sufficient amount of lands 
to enable the company to construct its road withont costing it a single dollar of 
its own money, and as either of the foregoing nypotheses shows a surplus of m: 
millions more than are necessary for that pu it has occurred to them that it 
might be to the interest of the people of the United States generally to look some- 
what after that surplus, whatever it may be. 

Now, what is the true state of facts in regard to that railroad? I 
disenss the subject from this N that it is the Northern 
Pacific that is especially urging this forfeiture to the extent proposed 
by the Senate bill and also by the substitute reported by the geutle- 
man from Illinois from the House Committee ou the Public Lands— 
that is, land ‘‘ where no railroad has up to this time been constructed.“ 

Now, let us see the transactions under this grant. I hold in my hand 
the tepore of the Commissioner of the land-grant railroads for 1882, 
and this statement is made in regard to the Northern Pacific land 
grant: 

The company reports having sold lands up to June 30, 1882, for an amount ag · 
gregating $13,108,845.28, of which sales $1,426,461.87 were made during the year 
ending June 30, 1882. It ia estimated that their land will aggregate 42,000,000 
acres; 746,509,52 acres have been patented to date. The company claims to have 
earned up to June 30, 1882, 12,234,848 acres. 

Twelve million two hundred and thirty-four thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-eight acres earned up to June 30, 1882; thas was then 
the extent of the claim of that corporation as to lands then earned ; 
so if the forfeiture had been made in that first session of the Forty- 
seventh Congress, and only to the extent of land ‘ then unearned,” 
there would have been restored to the people 29,765,152 acres with 
no possible ground of complaint on the part of this corporation, for 
the time for the completion of its railroad bad expired more than two 
years before, and this, too, assuming that the grant of land to this cor- 
poration was only 42,000,000 acres, 

But one step further. In the report made to Congress by the Com- 
missioner of Railroads in 1843 the following statement is made: 

Tho maximum price per acre (exclusive of town lots) has been $30 and the 
minimum $2.60. 

Now, what is the report for the last year? Ihold in my hand the 
report from the same office for the year 1889. 

The average price per acre for all lands to date is $3.89, the maximum price 
being $15 and the minimum price $1. 

Mr. PAYSON. That was for the sales of that year? 

Mr, HOLMAN. No, sir; the average price for all sales, 

Mr. PAYSON. But the maximum price. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The average price for all sales made is $3.89; the 
maximum being $15, and the minimum price 81. 

Mr. CLUNIE. And the other was $30, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; in 18873, the official report of the same office, 
having charge of these land-grant railroads, states that the maximum 

rice was $30 and the minimum $2.60. From the last report we are 
informed that the maximum price was $15,and the minimum price $1, 
Can you be surprised, gentlemen, that such discrepancies should oc- 
car? Can your Government grant to a corporation such an enormous 
estate in lands as 42,000,000 acres, involving in values hundreds of 
millions of dollars, dependent for adjustment on your departments 
without that state of things occurring? 

Read thes» reports, gentlemen. Most of you, I presume, have 
read them. Yon can not have failed to be impressed with the fact 
that while the Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner of your 
General Land Office are now and have been in the past honorable 
public officers, whose integrity no one would question, yet they must 
act through a multitude of subordinates in the adjustment of these 
enormous grants and they will be fortnnate indeed if the influences 
of the officers of these corporations are not felt in their great divis- 
ions in the adjustment of these accounts, Above all, these gentlemen 
in high positions should see to it if they would hope for any degre 
of integrity in these great transactions that their subordinates 
stand aloof from the courtesies of these corporations. 

I quote the entire paragraphs from the three OH phon And first, 
as to the amount of Jand this Northern Pacific Railroad corporation 
claimed it had earned under the law up to June 30, 1882, more than 
two years after the time fixed by law for the completion of its rail- 
road had expired. 

[From the report of the Commissioner of Railroads for the year ending June 30, 
1882, page 42.) 
LANDS, 

The company was chartered by act of Congress approved July 2, 1864, and re- 

ceived a grant of land of twenty sections to the mile within the States and forty 


sections per mile within the Territories. 
It is estimated that this grant will aggregate 42,000,000 acres of land; 746,509.52 


acres have been patented to date. The company claims to have earned to June 
30, 1882, 12,234,848.24 acres. No patents have been issued by the United States to 
the company since November 4, except one, April 8, for 3,016 acres in 
Washington Territory 


The compan, 3 having sold lands up to June 30, 1882, for an amount ag- 
ting i 108 9.28 of which sales $1,426,461.87 were during the year 
KE 


E June 30, 1 the past year, up to November 1, 1882, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has 8 commissioners to examine for co 
the Government 625 miles of road, 300 miles on the western and 325 on 


2 N divisions, reports of which have been returned to the Secretary of the 
or. 
[From the report of the Commissioner of 1 for the year ending June 20, 
page 49. 
The SOY, has disposed of 4,539,743.11 acres to June 80, 1883, for the sum of 


Seg 156. 
$30, and the minimum $2. 


From the report of the Commissioner of Railroads for the year 1889, page 56.] 

The number of acres of land received by this er ear A from the Government to 
June 30, 1889, was as follows: By patent, 1,031,031.78; by certificate, 20, 190, 202. 16, 
making a total of 21,227,293.94 acres, of which 7,107,864.86 have been From 
these the company has received $24,820,509,97, and there are gon 

The er me 9 to date is $3.89, the maximum price bein 
$15 and the pad. ead gain $1. i ~ 

I have set forth the statements of these three reports of the United 
States Commissioner of Railroads as to this Northern Pacific Jand 
grant specifically, so that no doubt may exist as to the facts. 

By the report for 1882 it is shown that up to June 30, 1882, this 
company claimed to have earned 12,234,848.24 acres. 

By the report tor 1883 it is shown that the maximum price per 
acre for which it sold its land (exclusive of town lots) had ‘‘ been $30, 
and the minimum $2.60,” and that the maximum now asked is $20 
and the minimum $2.60 per acre,” the average price per acre during 
the year being ‘‘ $4.02.” 

By the report for 1889 it is shown that ‘‘the average price per acre 
for all sales to date is $3.89,” the maximum price being $15 and the 
minimum price $1. All these are official reports of an officer of the 
United States with ample salary. 

Now, assuming that the pas to the Northern Pacific corporation 
was 42,000,000 acres (I will show later that the grant greatly ex- 
ceeds that amount), and as it is shown by the official report I have 
quoted that “tho company [the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany] claim to have earned to June 30, 1882, 12,234,848.24 acres,” it 
clearly appears that on the 6th day of June, 1882, when Hon. THOMAS 
B. REED, then chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, now 
2 of the House, reported against the forfeiture of the grant to 

at 3 on the ground that “the United States did not want 
back its lands,” although the time expressly prescribed by law for the 
completion of the whole railway had expired more than two years 
before, if at that time, June 6, 1882, the forfeiture had been declared, 
as is now proposed to be done as to the now remaining fi ent, 29,- 
765,152 acres, a territory as — il as Ohio and over 4,000,000 acres 
more would have been restored to the public domain. Now you 

ropose, at the dictation of that corporation, to declare the for- 

iture of the remnant of the grant which that corporation does not 
want and freely surrenders with the view to the actual confirma- 
tion of all the rest. 

So it appears that “the United States did not want back its lands 
from the Northern Pacific,” 29,765,152 acres which Congress clearly 
had the right to forfeit on the 6th day of June, 1882, but Congress is 
now eager to get back the 2,000,000 acres of land the corporation does 
not want, Is the corporation the absolute master? 

Now, how do our accounts stand with this Northern Pacific Rail- 
way corporation? The Auditor of Railroad Accounts, through the 
Secretary of the Interior, reported to Congress on tho 26th day of 
January, 1881, as follows: 

Total road to be constructed, 1,865 miles, at an estimated average cost of $26,868 
per mile, amounting to $50,110,000, The entire road when ear og 2,700 miles, 
will have cost about $75,000,000, or at the rate of $28,000 per mile. (Page 575, vol- 
ume 10, Executive Documents, first session, Forty-seventh Congress.) 

Now, it appears from the Jast report of the Commissioner of Rial- 
roads, for the year 1889, which I have already quoted, that 


Tho number ofacres of land received by this * og from the Government to 
June 30, 1889, was as follows: By patent, 1,031,031.78; by certificate, 20,196,262, 10; 
making a total of 21,227,293.04 acres, of which 7,107,864.46 have been sold. From 
these sales the company has received $24,820,509.97, and there are outstanding 
on account of time sales $5,119,147.44.. The average price per acre for all sales to 
date is $3.89, the maximum price being $15 and the minimum price $1. 


So the account stands as follows: 


21,227,293 acres of land, at $3.89 per acro..,..... ....$82, 574, 169. 77 
Cost of the 2,700 miles of railroad..........-..-..... 75,000, 000. 00 


Ar ðͥy½́yõ 7% A yi 

So that the lund already“ patented and certified” to this corpora- 
tion exceeds the cost of the railroad by the sum of 57,574. 169.77. 
And yet you see, gentlemen, that the grant embraces 20, 772, 707 acres 
more, making the 42,000,000 acres, 

So that the account would stand thus: 
Value of lands already patented and certified in excess 

of the cost of the railroadd z. $7,574, 169. 77 
20,772,707 acres remaining, at $3.89 per acre. ........ 80, 805, 830. 23 


PPC 222222. . 88,380, 000. 00 
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So, gentlemen, it is proposed by Serene ee Senate bill to confirm 
to this corporation public lands exceeding in valne the cost of their 
railroad to the extent of the enormous sum of $88,380,000, gettin 
back 2,000,000 acres. This 2,000,000 acres at the same price, $3.09 
per acre, amounts to the sum of $7,780,000, leaving after yon declare 
the forfeiture of this fragment which this corporation wishes to relin- 
quish, as a railroad was long since constructed through it by private 
enterprise from Wallula to Portland, the excess in the value of 
land nted to this corporation over the cost of the railroad is 
$80,600,000. Eighty million six hundred thousand dollars! I should 
state that asa matter of fact this railroad is 2,450 miles long instead 
of 2,700. So it will at once appear that the value of this subsidy is 
greatly beyond the sum I have named. 
But this statement does not fairly present the magnitude of the 
nt, Ihave assumed, as will be remembered, that it embraced 
,000,000 acres. The Auditor of Railroad Accounts, in the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Interior for the year ending June 30, 
a states the grant at 57,920,000 acres, and further states as fol- 
ows: 


Tho latest ostimate of land which the company may obtain is as follows (and 
setting forth a table of distances fixing the amount), 42,500,000. (Report of the 
8 of the Interior, page 574, volume 10, first session Forty-seventh Cong- 
ress. 


I make this statement to show that I do not overestimate the 
enormous grant of land this corporation will ultimately receive if 
the pending measure shall become a law; yet, who shall say that it 
will not receive more than 42,500,000 acres under this pesoi of 
57,920,000 acres, when under any administration of your land system 
its own agents will adjust its land grant? 

The especial infamy of such a system of Government grants is that 
it creates a power that intrudes into your departments, le; tive, 
executive, and judicial, and decides the contests in which it may be 
involved. Thousands upon thousands of families have already been 
driven from their homesteads on which they had expended years of 
labor, and thousands upon thousands more will be in the adjust- 
ment of this North Pacific land-grant corporation as well as all 
others of these brent arsed corporations, families who had settled 
upon the lands years before the grants were made and families who 
had settled on them when all men understood that the lands had 
been forfeited will be driven from their homes, 

The administration of these land grants in their adjustment has 
already been a shame and dishonor to our civilization. Old men, sol- 
diers of the Union Army, who had secured homes in the West under 
your beneficent homestead law, or thought they had, have walked 
through the corridors of this Capitol for days an weeks with weary 
fect, some of them with patents issued under the great seal of the 
United States for their homesteads, seeking to catch the ear of some 
member of Congress to aid them in their hopeless struggle with 
some one of these powerful land-grant corporations, which had 
driven them from the lands they had made fruitful by their labor; 
but thoir appeal was vain. Only a forfeiture by Con of these 
grants, in tact forfeited, could save their homes, and this Congress, 
or at least your Senate, has presan denied—the bills passed by 
the House in the Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fiftieth e ee 
declaring these forfeitures, were imperiously rejected by the Senate. 
During these Congresses of course the House was Democratic, the 
Senate Republican, 

These railroad land grants have involved this Government in meas- 
ures of injustice to its own people of which a despotism would be 
ashamed. Think, gentlemen, of a citizen of the United States being 
evicted from his farm, held by him under a patent from the President 
of the United States, by a railroad corporation, because Congress 
would not declare, as it rightfully could, the forfeiture of the land! 
Why can we not declare these forfeitures of lands not earned in con- 
formity with law, and protect from poverty and wretchedness multi- 
tudes of settlers, their wives and children, who in good faith have 
settled on these lands in pursuance of the universal belief that as the 
time for the pom pistin of the railroad had expired and no railroad 
constructed, the lands were open to settlers under the homestead law? 

But, entlemen, I ask your attention especially to this fact: Your 
General Land Omice took it for granted in former years that when the 
time for the completion of a land-grant railroad expired the lands 
where no railroad was constructed were restored to the public domain 
without any action of Congress, and hundreds of thousands of acres of 
such lands were entered under the homestead and pre-emption laws by 
actual settlers, as I have mentioned. Homestead and PESO N 
entries were made of lands in the Gulf and Ship Island grant, the 
Mobile and Girard grant, the Des Moines River grant, and in a mul- 
titude of other instances, to the extent of hundreds of thousands of 
acres, Then the Supreme Court decided that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the corporations had failed to complete tho railroads 
within the time prescribed by law, the title still remained in the cor- 

oration until Congress declared the grant forfeited, Your sense of 
18575 has already compelled you to appropriate a large sum of 
money to pay $3.50 per acre to the settlers on the Denver and St. 
Jo grant to whom patents bad been issued, their cultivated farms 
inaring to the benefit of that corporation as a free gift. Your 
sense of justice will compel you to pay millions of dollars to the 
men who entered lands under the homestead and pre-emption laws 
within the limits of these grants, unless you declare the forfeiture 
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which justice and common honesty demand, These settlers mast, 
if you refuse to declare the forfeiture, either buy their lands from 
the corporation or be turned out of ion. And still you will 
never do justice to these settlers. You will perhaps allow them $5 
pe acre, yet there are hundreds of thousands of acres of these lands 
eld under patents with the great seal of the nation affixed, highly 
improved, and worth from $25 to $50 per acre as has heretofore been 
shown to Con And such is the result of your land “subsidy” 
licy, high-handed and infamous injustice on the one hand, to the 
onest settler on your public lands and a plundering of the public 
Treasury on the other, and all this for the benefit of corporations 
whose wealth is ayy" owned by the capitalists of Europe, and whose 
default for years in the fulfillment of their contraats more than jus- 
tifies you in declaring their grants forfeited. . 

Gentlemen, consider the fact that our people have universally en- 
tertained the belief, a natural and reasonable belief, that when the 
time fixed by law for the completion of these railroads ae the 
lands became a part of the public domain and open for settlement, a 
belief unive y entertained by members of Congress, Senate and 
House, until the oxtraordinary opinion was rendered by the Supreme 
Court that notwithstanding the default of the corporations to com- 
ply with their contracts the title to the lands remained in the corpora- 

— Ace Con r — . 5 ie 

you, gentlemen, for the purpose of enlargi e enormous 
wealth you have already to these corpora: — confirm their 
= to the extent of railroads completed up to this time when you 
ow that this act of yours, of palpable injustice, as I think, will 
turn ont of their homes many thousand—twenty-five thousand 
would be a moderate estimate—of honest sett their wives aud 
children, who have settled on these lands after the time when by 
law the railroad was required to be completed, and under the 
natural belief that the land was subject to settlement? Will you 
do this, gentlemen? The 1 sag and right is with these settlers. 
Will you in the interest and for the benefit of the corporations turn 
them out of their homes? 

You can not overlook the fact that time was made the very essence 
of all of these grants, infamous as they were; that was in fact the 
only redeeming feature; the only excuse for the grants was “the 
opening up of the country,” yet the Northern Pacific corporation, and 

of the rest affected by the present effort to forfeit their lands, 

did nothing until the advancing settlement and labor of multitudes 
of people enormously increased the value of the lands, The North- 
ern Pacific grant made July 2, 1864, required the completion of the 
railroad on July 2, 1876, and yet work on the railroad was not even 
commenced until July 2, 1870. The time was extended until July 2, 
1879, and only a fragment of the road constructed when the time 
expired, and other railroads under private enterprise withoutsubsidy 
Were in process of construction westward from St. Paul, Minn., and 

constructed eastward 214 miles from Portland, Oregon, to Wallula. 
Ik the Northern Pacific grant had never been made, itis reasonably 
certain that private enterprise would have constructed a railroad 
from Portland, Oregon, to Duluth, Minn,, before the Northern Pacific 
reached Wallula. This corporation waited until private enterprise 
had invaded that whole region of country, 1 of opening u 
the country,” and now proposes, with the aid of Congress, to ob 
multitudes of bona fide settlers of their lands who, after tho time for 
the completion o$ that road had expired, settled on the lands where 
no railroad had even been commenced. And Congress is now called 
upon by this Northern Pacific corporation to consummate this act of 
injustice. Gentlemen, will you yield to a demand so manifestly un- 
just? Will you give to this corporation, all of whose members are 
American and foreign capitalists, not only that great railroad of 2,450 
miles in length, an imperial p on which will drain into forei 
coffers millions of dollars from our country annually, but give n 
addition lands which should have been the free homes of your people 
of the value of $80,600,000, and in addition to that for their benefit 
turn out of their homes tens of thousands of your people who in good 
faith have settled on these lands and made homes since the time fixed 
by law for the completion of these railroads expired ? 

But Ihave greatly underestimated this imperial graut to the North- 
ern Pacific. The official reports show that the corporation had 
disposed up to January 30, 1882, of 7,107,864 acres of its grant for 
$29,939,657.41, “‘coaland timber lands being reserved until the country 
is occupied,” and they are reserved still, and every sale of the land 
of this corporation is coupled with this condition, embodied in the 
deed of conveyance, that all “eoal and minerals are reserved, with 
the right of the company and its assigns to enter the land and mine 
the same.” 

What do you say to this, gentlemen? It is known that 5,000,000 
acres of the grant of this corporation in Montana alone is mineral 


land of great value. Five million acres! This corporation’s grant 
included ‘coal lands and iron mines,” but not other mineral 
lands.” Gentlemen, will you not by passing this bill in effect and 


finally confirm the claim of the Northern Pacific to the millions of 
acres of mineral lands,” of inestimable value, now known to be 
within their grant in Montana andIdaho? Yon known the patents 
will be issued when yeu pass this bill. You can see how “thrifty” 
this European corporation is in the management of your 3 ile! 
Of course the “coal and timber” lands would not be sold until the 


teeming population of the country and their labor added immensely 
to their value. The ‘‘ mineral lands” will be opened up when you 
confirm the t! Who, gentlemen, can estimate the value of this 
enormous gift? It will be a source of magnificent revenue to these 
English lords and German barons and European capitalists, at the 
expense of the farmers of Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
and Washington and all the people of our country, for generations 
to come 

And such is the result of your system of land subsidies. The 
Cascade branch of the Northern Pacific railroad, a portion for which 
it will receive the largest subsidy per mile, wasnot completed until 
twenty-one years after the grant was made and six years after 
the time when by law the railroad was required to be completed, 
and all this time the company was in the way of private enterprise 
which was eager to construct a railroad through that region of 
country. 

I have more than once asserted on this floor that not one of 
these grants to corporations was passed throngh Congress by fair 
and honorable legislation, Can any man explain by what methods 
the Northern Pacific corporation prevented the forfeiture of its grant 
through successive years and until it completed its Cascade brauch! 

The Northern Pacific has the greatest interest at stake. So, sir, it 
naturally occurs that that powerful corporation, not only during this 
Congress, but during the last session of the last Con has per- 
emptorily demanded the e of this Senate bill, so that this great 
grant (a grant of land without a precedent in the history of the world) 
should be confirmed to these European gentlemen who have become 
in the natural course of things the possessors of your lavish gift. Qf 
course these lordly possessors will sell the land, but at prices beyond 
the reach of your landless le. Yes, sir, European capitalists are 
now the owners of the imperial wealth of lands which y the laws 
of God and nature belong to our people and their children. You 
have stamped the accursed brand of monopoly on these fertile fields 
and placed them forever beyond the reach of laboring men, 

If that country had been settled up T to the natural 
course of events, just as the country east of the Mississippi River was 
mainly settled, as the States bordering on the western shores of the 
Mississippi River were mainly settled, by men and their wives and 
children seeking homes, by homesteaders, these railroads would have 
been built, in the natural order of things, and the lands would have 
been settled upon by our people seeking homes, by our hopeful and 
enterprising sons and daughters of the older sections of the Union, 
already overflowing with population, and in the natural order of 
things in the early future every quarter-section of those lands would 
have been a happy and prosperous home. 

But considering the effect of passing this bill as to the Northern 
Pacific alone, can you, gentlemen, consent to confirm to this corpora- 
tion the 20,772,707 acres of Jand not yet certified or patented which 
you have exactly the same right to declare forfeited as the 2,000,000 
you propose to forfeit by this bill? I press that question on you, 
gentlemen. 

The absolute absence of equity in the claim of this e ration to 
these lands, and the careful attention which that powerful body of 
men most interested in the land question, the farmers of the United 
States, is giving to these abuses in the management of paoe affairs, 
naturally awakens the anxiety of these corporations and they are de- 
manding that by prompt action of Con their grants shall be 
confirmed and their patents issued, and they willingly surrender the 
fragments if Congress will only confirm the great body of their 
grants—fragments to which, as all men can see, they have not the 
shadow of claim. 

I think the House, notwithstanding the assumption of the Senate, 
a body far less responsible to the people than the House, should 
hesitate long before it yields to the demand of a corporation for bene- 
ficial legislation when that corporation has a record only for dis- 
honorable defaults. Must we yield to these corporations all they de- 
mand? Have these land-grant corporations, these favorites of your 
progressive policy, already grown greater than Congress? 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. PAYSON.. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana be allowed to proceed without limit. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I am very much obliged to the gentleman from 
Illinois and the committee for this courtesy. It is claimed that 
publie benefits were secured by these grants. 

Let us see how the “art of definition“ interposes between tho 
legislative purpose of Congress and the claims of these corporations. 
The old grants to Illinois which went under the legislation of that 
Stato to the Illinois Central Railroad Company (but not the subse- 
quent grants to corporations, for they were for the benefit of the 
corporations), all contained the following provision: Í 

And the said railroad shall be and remain 3 ype highway for the use of tho 
Government of the United States, free from toll or other charge upon the trans- 
portation of any property or troops of the United States. 


Of course every member of Congress understood that that railroad 
company, in consideration of the grant of land made to the State of 
Illinois and assigned to that company, was to transport the prop- 
a and troops of the United States free of charge.” 

he debates in Congress show that conclusively. I had heard 
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that that corporation denied the correctness of that interpretation, 
and introduced in the Thirty-sixth Congress a resolution calling 
upon the Judiciary Committee, an unusually able committee, to re- 
rt on that subject. That committee unanimously reported to the 
ouse that the reservation to the United States by that clause clearly 
meant, and was so understood by Congress at the time the grant was 
made, that the Illinois Central Railroad Company and all the others 
receiving grants on that condition “were to transport the prop- 
erty and troops of the United States free of charge.” But soon 
after the Supreme Court decided that “the only right reserved by 
Con, under that clause tothe United States was the right to use the 
track of that railroad” with its own locomotives and cars, butif the 
railroad company“ transported the property and troops of the United 
States it was entitled to two-thirds of the compensation forsnch trans- 
rtation as it charged private parties for similar transportation. The 
5 the late war and since has paid millions upon mill- 
ions of dollars to this Illinois Central Railroad Company and other 
land-grant railroad companies for the transportation of its property 
and troops,” and is so paying up to this day. Every year we pay 
many millions of dollars to these corporations, notwithstanding the 
fact that these railroads were in fact the gift of the United States 
to them. These corporations, which received direct grants of land, 
charge the United States for transportation at their own will. 

But the trouble with the Senate is not so much with reference to the 
question of power as with regard to the expediency of this legisla- 
tion. And I wish to call attention to the language used by the ma- 
jority of the House conferees on the bill declaring the forfeiture of 
these grants to the extent I proposed at the last session in making 
their final report to the House of the disagreement between the two 
Houses. Before the Clerk reads I will remind gentlemen that the 

roposition to refer the question of these forfeitures to the Supreme 

ourt, as is now proposed by my friend from Missouri [Mr. STONE], 
was submitted to the Senate conferees and was promptly rejected 
by the Senate conferees, 7 

If you declare the forfeiture of all these grants, as I propose, 
as tc all lands through which the railroads were not completed 
when the time et de for the completion of the whole of the respect- 
ive then ihe question would come before the Supreme Court 
of the United States in such a form that the people would have some 
show. You would then have deciared, as this House has declared 
over and over again, that the whole forfeiture to the extent I have 
named should be made. The question would then stand before the 
Supreme Court of the United States supported by the decision of the 
department of Government which made the grants and declared the 
conditions, If, however, you hold that your forfeiture should only 
extend to lands conterminous with the portions of roads not now 
completed,” the chances are overwhelming that the Supreme Court 
would accept as final the decision of Congress. 

I now ask the Clerk to read from the conference report to which 
Ihave referred, made on this issue at the last session of Congress. 
Judge Payson was one of the House conferees, but made, as will be 
seen, a separate report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


The conferees on the of the House have submitted to the Senate conferees 
several propositions. ong others they proposed that the question of the right 
and power and the extent of the power of Congress to declare tle forfeiture of 
these lands should be referred to the Supreme Court of the United States with 
original jurisdiction, the cause to be advanced on the Calendar on account of its 

importance; also the proposition that the bill should be confined to the 
minor grants where complications have arisen growing out of the patenting of a 
portion of the lands within the grants at the time when the grants were freated 
as forfeited, leaving the great grants, involving the larger portion of the lands, 
open to a further futurs consideration. 

These tions were declined by the Senate conferees. who were not willing 

any degree the basis on which they proposed to declare the for- 
feiture; is to say, except as to cases where the railroad tions were 
making no claim whatever. So that the issue between the two j remains 
without any modification whatever. The railroad corporations do not resist, as 
far as the House conferees are informed, the proposition of the Senate—it does not 
come in conflict with their interest—but thev do persistently oppose the proposi- 
tion of the House. The majority of the conferees of the House earnestly recom- 
mend and i the House do not recede from the position it has heretofore 


occupied. 
They insist that high public policy and justice to the people demand that these 
pau of public lands long since forfei in fact s. be deciared forfeited by 
w, and we indulge the belief that at an early day the force of public opinion will 


secure that result. 
WM. S. HOLMAN, 
W. J. STONE. 

I do not concur in the reasoning in the foregoing statement. The first section 
of the Senate bill, if adopted, will declare forf all that are clearly and 
confessedly liable to forſeiture, and at the same time preserve absolutely to the 
United States 2 right that it now has to declare other aud further forfeitures 
if Congress shall desire. Nota single right of the Government is waived; not 
one. All rights are carefully preserved by section 10, We save from all future 
claim by the railroads every acre of land as to which there is a clear right of for- 
feiture, leaving disputed lands te further legislation. Should the bill fail, further 
construction ot the railroads would confeasedly embarrass, if not entirely lose us 
the title of lands which can now be saved without yielding any principle by the 


House, 
L. E. PAYSON. 
THE LAND THAT SHOULD BE DECLARED FORFEITED. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will at the proper time sub- 


mit the following provision as a substitute for the first paragraph of 


the amendment in the nature of a substitute of the gentleman from 
Illinois | Mr, Payson], 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike ont the first section of the substitute and insert: 
That all lands heretofore granted by Congress to any State or to any corpora- 
tion to aid in the construction of a railroad or a railroad and telegraph line opposita 
toand conterminous with the portion of any such railruad not constructed and cum- 
pleted within the time specified in the act ree ras, ane grant for the construction 
and completion of the whole of such railroad are hereby declared forfeited to the 
United States, and the United States resumes title thereto, and all such lands so 
granted lying opposite to and conterminous with the portion of any such railroad 
not constructed and completed within the time prescribed by the act ef Congress 
ee such grant fur the construction and completion of the whole railroad as 
rovided for by such act, is hureby restored to the public dumain and declared to 
a portion thereof: Provided, however, That the forfeiture hereby decla: edshall 
not extend to the right of way of any such railroad through the remainder of the 
route, including the grounds for depots, or to lands included in any 
vilage, town, or city within the limits of the lands ä forieited.” 
“All such lands so restored to the public domain shal! be disposed of under the 
rovisions of the homestead law only. But all bona fide settlers on any such 
ds shall be entitled to priority of mght in entering the land occupied by them, 
and shall be allowed a credit for the time of such bona fide occupation: Provided 
rther, That the titles of bone fide purchasers of any such lands whose titles were 
acquired prior to the Ist day of January, A. D. 1888, from any such State or cor- 
poration to whom any such grant of lands was made ying conterminous with a 
then complet-d portion of any such railroad, shall not be impaired by this decla- 
ration of jorfeiture.” 


This amendment if adopted will forfeit 53,741,596 acres, The fol- 
lowing is the statement furnished by the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office to the House Committee on Public Lands in the 
Fittieth Congress as to the effect of the two propositions, namely, 
the one declaring the forfeiture of all land where no railroad has 
been constructed up to this time, the other all lands not earned b 
the corporations within the time prescribed by law. The Senate bill 
of the last Congress was the same as the present Senate bill, and 
Judge Payson’s amendment is the same as the Senate bill as to the 
extent of forfeiture. My amendment is the same as the Honse bill 
ot last Congress. Mr. Srone, of Missouri, and Mr. MCRAE, of Ar- 
kausas, had an amendment pending proposing to forfeit the entire 

ant when the railroad had not been completed in conformity with 
aw, so this statement of the Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice was prepared so as to show the effect of each of these three 
propositions on the land grants named. 


Statement of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, Hon. S. M. 
Stockslager. 


} 
Estimated number of acres which 
| will be forfeited— 


Name of railroad. 


ftieth forfeiture of 


By Senate | By Honse 10 event of 
Congress. entire grant. 


| 


Gulf and Ship Island....-.. ........-.....-- | 


800 652, 800 800 

Coosa and Tennessee 140, 160 140, 160 140, 160 
Coosa and Chattooga... 144, 000 144, 000 144, 000 
Mobile and Girard O64 651, 064 624 
Selma, Rome and Dalton 89, 932 258, 624 612, 624 
Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transi 76, 800 676, 000 1,171, 200 
Peusacola and 3 None. 679, 680 1, 178, 880 
Vicksburg, Shreveport and Texas.. None. 264, 800 725, 760 
Jackson, 3 Sagina None. 176. 256 898, 560 
Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon. . Ri 294, 400 294, 400 627, 200 
Ontonagon and Brhié River ASAE 5 211,200 | 288, 000 288, 000 
Lu Crosse and Milwaukee ade one. 195, 724 235, 773 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha.. None. | 1,446, 400 1, 446, 400 
Wisconsin Central.........-.. .-.-- --.-.-- 406, 880 464,480 | 1, 800, 000 
St. Vincent extension, St. Paul and Pacific — 

(now St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba). None. 1, 113, 600 2, 009, 600 
Western Railroad None. 249, 712 243, 712 
Southern Minnesota Railway Extension None. 832, 1 1, 787, 955 
Hastings and Dakota Arey Fe one. 819, 840 1, 203. 440 
Noithern Pucitle 
California and Oregon 
Oregon and California. 
Southern Paeifie 

T ͤ 


* Lands certified to State for this road prior to May 23, 1872, amounting to 440,- 


700.16 acres, were confirmed to State by act of that date (17 Stat. L., 159), for sole 
use and benefit of the Selma, Rome and Dalton Railroad Company. Tne lands so 
confirmed may not be subject to forfeiture. 


But after that statement was prepared by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, during last Congress (Fiftieth Congress) we 
passed a bill forfeiting the grants to the State of Michigan, that is, 
the Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon grants and the Ontona- 
gon and Bralé River grants, which will be seen amount in the ag- 

egate to 505, 600 acres under the Senate bill and 582,400 acres under 
the then House bill, and these lands must of course be deducted in 
determining the effects of the pending measures. With these amounts 
deducted the effect of the two propositions is as follows: f 

Amount of land forfeited by the Senate bill is 5,121,836 acres; by 
my amendment, 53,741,596; a difference of 48,619,760. But as this 
forfeiture is against the railroad corporations only, lands heretofore 
sold by these corporations conterminous with portions of the rail- 
roads heretofore completed, and purchased in good faith, are excepted 
from the forfeiture. This concession, I think, ought to be made in 
behalf of bona fide purchasers opposite completed railroads. This 
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relieves the subject from all embarrassment and makes the question 
of forfeiture simply a matter between the United States and the cor- 
porations and does not affect any considerable amount of laud. 

THE INDEMNITY LIMITS. 

But permit me to suggest the further fact in favor of these forfeit- 
ures that many thousands of settlers on what is known as the 
“indemnity limits“ of these grants have, to their utter ruin, found 
these corporations claiming their improved farms under some indefi- 
nite claim of“ deficiency oi land in place,” and in this way thousands 
and tens of thousands of bona fide settlers now find, after years of 
labor, the titles to their homes valueless. How can they resist the 
claim of these powert corporations with their horde of attorneys 
in this Capitol with close relations to your General Land Office! 

Surely these corporations could not bave the effrontery to com- 
plain of a forfeiture of all the lands which they had not earned in 
conformity with law “within the time prescribed by law.” Time 
was of the essence of all these grants. The spirit and letter of 
every grant ever made was thatif the corporation failed to construct 
its railroad within the time prescribed in the grant the lands should 
revert to the United States, and shall the settlers within the inden- 
nity limit, 40 miles or more from the site of railroad, and who set- 
tled there after the time for the completion of the had expired and 
no railroad constructed, be left to the mercy of the corporation! 

Gentlemen can hardly have forgotten that ouly a few years ago, 
when the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad was completed 
to Wallula, a horde of European noblemen and capitalists came to 
this country as the guests of that corporation to see the last spike 
(a golden spike, I believe) driven. These gentlemen were the own- 
ers and the European representatives of the owners of this great 
landed 8 Congress graciously gave away to an infamous 
monopoly. And will you by confirming this grant drive out your own 
laboring people who settled in good faith on those lands long after 
the time fixed by law for the completion of the road had expired and 
where no railroad had been eonstructed, and do it for the benefit of 
the nobility and capitalists of Enrope? Without injustice you can 
declare the forfeiture of these lands and protect your people. Your 
failing to do so will be an act of injustice to these settlers, aud an act 
of national dishonor. 

It will be seen by this table of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office that 1,075,200 acres of the 5,121,836 acres forfeited by 
the Senate bill is in the Southern Pacific grant. 

Mr. PAYSON, But, if my friend will permit me to interrupt him, 
he is in error in supposing that to be a portion of the land belonging 
to the Southern Pacific road which this bill will forfeit, If the gen- 
tleman will N me 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYSON. The road that is uncoustructed of the Southern 
Pacific, and to which reference is madoin tho bill, is between Tres 
Pinos and Huron in Central California. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Yes, I understand; but this land is in the eastern 
and southern section of California. 

Mr. PAYSON. No; it is north of the Mohave Junction; north of 
the desert. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Yes; but it is in the eastern and southern section 
of the State. 

Mr. PAYSON. But they are trying to earn it, for 20 miles of 
the road have been constructed during the past year, as I am in- 
formed. I have no personal knowledge, but from information I be- 
lieve that to be true. The gentlemen from California can set me 
right if I am in error. But they bave constructed, as I am informed, 
20 miles, and that between Tres Pinos and Huron, which is not in- 
cluded in my computation at all. 8 

Mr. HOLMAN, What is not included? 

Mr. PAYSON. The land lying opposite the road already con- 
structed. 

Mr. HOLMAN. We have no official information on the subject. 
If they have constructed 20 miles, then this Senate bill will reach 
that much less land. But we have no official information on the 
subject. The land you would reach under the Senate bill would be 
of very little consequence in any respect. There is 2,000,000 acres on 
the west end of the Northern Pacific from Wallula to Portland that 
you would forfeit, that is the body of yonr forfeiture, but large tracts 
of the land have been actually sold by the Northern Pacific corpora- 
tion between these points, where it does not even propose to con- 
struct its railroad, aud thie bill confirms each sale to the extent of 
320 acres on the purchasers paying $1.25an acre, It is not the money, 
but land, our people want. 

Mr. HERMANN. Yes, sir; but abont 3,000,000 acres, 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is stated to be 2,000,000 acres by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. 

Mr. PICKLER. What does your proposition embrace? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It embraces a total of 53,741,596 acres. The dif- 
ference between the two propositions is 44,619,760 acres, a body of 
land more than twice as large as the State of Indiana and nearly 
twice as large as the State of Ohio. 

My friend from Missouri [Mr. STONE] criticises Judge Payson for 
the inconsistency of his record. 

Buton the contrary I honor Judge Payson for the stand he hereto- 
fore occupied in relation to these grants, with unfaltering fidelity de- 


manding these forfeitures. I know how hard it is, Mr. Chairman, for 
any gentleman to pursue a course in Congress against the current of 
opinion of his political associates, for it is a fact well understood, 
both in the Senate and the House, that the political friends of Judge 
Payson have generally disapproved of his position in regard to these 
land-grant forfeitures, I honor him for the position he bas heretofore 
and for many years occupied on this question, although I regret 
exceedingly that he has reached the conclusion that he ought to ac- 
quiesce in the views generally entertained on this subject by his polit- 
ical friends, 

I wish most sincerely that he could still see his way clear to ad- 
here to that former position, so honorable to himself and promising 
such benefits to the people. Iregret that he did not continue to 
insist that the House should stand where it has stood for the last 
eight years, demanding this measure of justice; and if any wiyng re- 
suited to the people, let the responsibility rest where it prop&.ly be- 
longed—on that branch of Congress which, in the interest of corpora- 
tions, has refused to concur in legislation which publie poticy and 
common justice alike demand. 

THE SENATE. 

It must be borne in mind that whatever may be said in regard to 
what party is responsible for these grants this final action deter- 
mines the auestion, Of course the party which made these grants, 
the party which favors ‘‘ bounties” and “subsidies” through which a 
portion of our people become rich, consigning to poverty multitudes 
of their fellow-citizens, would hardly abandon a policy on which it 
isin fact founded. 

Mr. PAYSON. If my good friend from Indiana will permit me to 
interrupt him just there. x 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYSON. It would be unbecoming in me, Mr, Chairman, if 
I did.not express my sincere gratitude to my friend from Indiana for 
the kindly remarks which he has made in reference to myself in re- 
gard to the position that I have assumed and maintained in respect 
toland-grant forfeitures during the past years. But in view of what 
my friend has said in regard to the responsibility for legislation on 
this subject, I would like him now to say, as a member of this legis- 
lative body, what reason he has for believing, if any, that the - 
tion of the United States Senate to-day upon this question will be 
any different from what it has been during all of the years that this 
contest has been pending. À 

The gentleman knows as well as I do the position that has been 
assumed by the Senate, and I belieye—if the gentleman will permit 
me to occupy his time for the moment—that the only bill which by 
auy possibility can receive the approval of the other body of the 
National Assembly is the bill which I have bad the honor to report 
from the Committee on the Public Lands, Now, if my triend from In- 
diana does not agree with me in that regard, I would be exceedingly 
glad to have it stated before the Committee of the Whole Honse on 
the state of the Union what reason he has to suppose that the Senate 
would now modify its views, I do not know of any, and I submit 
that the gentleman from Indiana will agree with me on reflection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. [still adhere to the view as expr: ssed by the ma- 
jority of the House conferees in the last session of Congress, that in 
the present state of these grants the Senate only agreeing to forfeit 
unimportant fragments which the corporations do not want, no 
serious public injury would esult from delay, and that it may be 
Fenn DDI hoped public opinion will eventually compel the Senate 
to respect the just demands of the people rather than the demands of 


the corporations which are unjustly appropriating the public wealth. 


But shall the House, the immediate representatives of the people, 
quietly submit to the domination of the Senate? Are we here onl 
to record the edicts of that body? Let them take the responsi- 
bility.of refusing to forfeit these grants, and let the people decide, 
I cherish the hope of seeing the day when that body will be elected 
as the members of this House are—by the people. I want tosee that 
body responsible to the people of this country so that the public 
voice can be heard in our legislation. Sooneror later the Senate, if 
this republican form of government is to be maintained, will be 
made responsible to the people. As it is the great corporate powers 
hold this Government by the throat, and exercise a power in legisla- 
tian greater than that of the people! 

Mr. HERMANN. To that we all say amen. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Thope that the aroused sentiment of our people in 
relation to these public lands which lias beeu in a state of suspense 
for years will have a beneficial effect upon the Senate of the United 
States. My friend may not have noticed as carefully as I have the 
public opinion all along the line of the organizatious of the farmers, 
the great power in this Repnblic, on this subject. They are feeling 
the effect of your class legislation. They understand very well that 
amongst the many evils that have grown out of this railroad land- 
grant system bas been the artificial settlement of great agricultural 
districts of our country; that the Northern Pacific corporation 
alone, while it was disposing of this wealth you so lavishly gave 
away was through the capitalists who were 8 the benefit of 
this wealth bringing over thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
foreigners to settle upon their lands to make them valuable und add 
by their industry to the profits of the railroads—these very lauds you 
gave away on the monstrous theory of public benefit, enriching the 
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few for the benefit of the many—old-time feudalism of the mon- 


archies! 
Ido not 8 d immigration. iy uars Moyles tast from 
the beginning, but I doobject to great grants of publie o corpo- 
rations for the purpose of colonization—a system which has wro h 
together with your tariff policy, irreparable injury to the farmers o 
this: country. These farmers demand the forfeiture of these landsnot 
earned in conformity with the law. This demand is distinctly and 
emphatically made by them. I know that the Senate does not yield 
mes never has yielded cheerfully to public sentiment when the inter- 
-ests of corporations were at e. 
John Quincy Adams, in 1842, when a member of this House, said 
this (I quote from the Congressional Globe): 


There was another branch, however, of the 
ernment, which was not democratic. He allud 


If John Quincy Adams, forty-eight years ago, could charge thatthe 
Senate of the United States was a sheltering place for corporations 
and an aristocratic body, it would seem to be at least parliamentary 
and safe for a member of this House now, when the fact is still more 
manifest, to follow so illustrious an example. 

THE DISCREDITABLE ATTITUDE OF THE HOUSE. 

I regret that the House will stand in relation to this great meas- 
ure in an attitude of absolute humiliation. Will there be any honor- 
able pride felt in voting for this Senate bill? Gentlemen who have 
supported he measures of forfeiture heretofore declared by the House 
felt proud of their votes. They were voting justly for the people and 
against corporate greed; but in voting for this bill, gentlemen, you 
can no such pride. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad corporation has kept in this Hall of 
the House of Representatives, yes, on this floor, as its representative for 
years, a former member of the House who voted for the bill making 
this grant in 1864. He has been urging on members this forfeiture 
as declared by the Senate bill, as far as it affected the Northern Pa- 
cific road, for more than two years. I speak of this lobby agent of 
that corporation because most of you know him and know the fact 
of his agency. Other agents of land-grant railroads swarm your 


lobby. 

Is I a pleasant thing, gentlemen, to vote for a measure that gives 
away to corporations millions of acres of land which in law and 
justice belongs to the People, and that too at the dictation of the cor- 
porations themselves? - 

Does my friend from Illinois feel any satisfaction in the policies of 
these corporations in their relations to our Government? He has 
seen a high public official in your great Land Office, an officer fear- 
less and incorruptible, standing up against the unjust and im- 
perious demands of these corporations for more lands than the law 
gave them, driven out of office; if possible, dishonored. At whose dic- 
tation was this done? He has seen one of the most accompliched 
and best informed, one of the most truthful and efficient of all the 
clerks of that great office, dishonorably dismissed at the dictation 
of these land-grant corporations. What administration will resist 
the demands of these land-grant corporations in the adjustment of 
their claims on your public domain if Congress has not manhood 
enough to lay its hands upon them and determine their exact rights 
under the wretched laws under which they assert their claims? 

Yes, gentlemen, General Sparks, an able and incorruptible public 
officer, and Mr. La Barns, an accomplished, truthful clerk, were 
unquestionably removed from your great Land Office because they 
stood between the people and these land-grant corporations, insist- 
se the impartial execution of the laws. 

he gentleman from Illinois manfully resisted the arbitrary acts 
by which those two public officials were removed from office. I 
honor him for that, but the humiliating fact remains that this House 
of Representatives, which has declared on every occasion when it 
had an 3 in the last eight years that Congress has the 
power and that it is its duty to declare these forfeitures, is now 
willing to accept the wretched and humiliating proposition of the 
agent of the Northern Pacific Railroad corporation to forfeit the 
fragment cf its lands to the end that its more than 40,000,000 acres 
t be secure. / 
. CANNON. I would like to ask my friend a question, as I have 
not been present during the discussion, being busy, and not wrt | 
aware as to his 3 he is going to vote for the present bill 


The present bill, I understand, forfeits the unearned land grants. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I have endeavored to explain my position. 
Mr, CANNON. But I did not have the good fortune to hear the 
gentleman. . 
Mr. HOLMAN. 


I have been standing by the position where the 
House. has stood and the people have SASi where your constitu- 
ents have stood, demanding the forfeiture of every acre of this land 
that Congress has the power to declare forfeited, and that embraces 
53,741,596 acres. The question is, Shall we accept the proposition of 
these corporations, as r in this bill, and confirm their grants 
except the fi ent they do not want? Shall we do that? 

Mr. CANNON. I did not say how I shall vote; but I want to know 
the position of my friend, as he is on the Committee on Public Lauds. 
Suppose his amendment is not adopted, will he still vote for this bill? 


Mr. HOLMAN. Whether I shall vote for the Senate bill or not 
will depend 1 upon the state of the measure when the vote is 
taken and whether or not the House will give a fair consideration to 
the amendment which I hope to have the honor to submit, and which 
the House has sustained over and over again in former years, 

Mr. CANNON. Ifwe should vote for the forfeiture of the un- 
earned land ts, can my friend tell me how many million acres 
of land would have been saved to this Government if a bill contain- 
ing a similiar provision had been passed four years ago? 


r. HOL Eight years ago we would have saved on the 
Northern Pacific some 36,000,000 of acres, and have saved altogether 
perhaps 60,000,000 or 65,000,000. 


’ , 

Mr. CANNON. And if it should have been passed four years ago? 

Mr. HOLMAN, Four years ago, with one or two very small por- 
tions of roads since completed, the lands to be forfeited on the prin- 
ciple of the Senate bill would be abont the same then as now there 
has been little change during the last four years. The proposition 
to declare a forfeiture of all lands conterminous with the uncompleted 
roads when the time for their completion expired would embrace 
the same amount of land now as it would have embraced four years 
ago. There has been no material change in four years. 

Mr. CANNON. But failing to forfeit the unearned grants, and 
insisting upon larger forfeitares which we have not succeeded in 
passing, have we not heretofore, in the last four or eight years, pur- 
sued that policy that these land-grant railroads could have wished 
us to pursue if they could have carried it out? 

Mr. HOLMAN, The Northern Pacific Railroad corporation especi- 
ally was opposed to any forfeiture whatever and resisted any for- 
feiture during the whole of the Forty-seventh Congress. It was 
ca} nga to any forfeiture until it completed the Cascade branch 
of its road from the main line to Tacoma, As soon as that was com- 
pleted, three or four years ago, it chan; its position and now 
urges the forfeiture of its grant from Wallula to Portland, as that 
would virtually confirm the body of its grant. All that you would 
have gained by passing a bill four years ago instead of now, if lands 
“now unearned” alone are to be forfeited, would be the portion of 
the then uncompleted Cascade branch, comparatively a few acres. 
But in any view who is responsibe? When the Republican party 
under Keifer controlled the House in the Forty-seventh Congress 
the House refused even a vote on any forfeiture whatever. In the 
Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fiftieth Congress, under the Demo- 
crats, bills were promptly passed declaring the forfeiture of all lands 
not earned by these ccrporations in conformity with law, and the 
Senate refused to pass them, except as to land about which there 
was no dispute. ho is responsible; what party is responsible for 
this delay 

Mr. PAYSON. There were over 3,000,000 acres in that one piece. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh,no;a ion of that Cascade branch, a mate- 
rial portion ofit, both east and west of the mountain, was constructed 
before 1885. I passed over it in Augnst, 1885. Little would have 
been gained over the present forfeiture by the forfeiture four years 
ago, so that the case would stand thus: If the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress had declared a forfeiture even on the basis of this Senate bill, 
over 55,000,000 acres would have beeh forfeited. 

Of course we shall be told that there is ə clause in this bill pro- 
viding that it shall not be construed as waiving any further right 
to forfeit these land grants, If you intend to forfeit any more of 
these lands you must do it now, because you are notified by the 
Land Office that they will recognize the grants as confirmed except 
to the extent to which you declare their forfeiture, and will pro- 
ceed to close the accounts and issue the patents. 

Mr. COBB. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question 
before he sits down? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB. Do J understand you to assert that as matter of law 
the passage of this bill would confirm to the railroads the lands that 
are in dispute? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iought not to answer that question either affirm- 
atively or negatively at once. The case stands thus: Your Land 
Office has been in a state of suspense for years as to the issue of these 
patents, bein, 8 that Congress might ultimately declare 
a forfeiture of the lands. There has been suspense and hesitation 
on the part of the Land Office. When Congress shall have exer- 
cised the power of declaring a forfeiture of these lands to what- 
ever extent it may be, it is well known—the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Payson] has no doubt been informed as I have been 
that then the Department of the Interior will understand that Con- 
gress expects the patents to issue for the remaining lands, and of 
course nobody hopes to set aside any of these patents after they are 
once issned. ‘These patents, it is well-known, will secure to these 
corporations the“ mineral lands.” This perhaps is one reason why 
these corporations are pressing this bill. 

Mr. COBB. Now I understand the position which the gentleman 
from Indiana takes to-day is that this is a question peculiarly for 
the Congress of the United States and not for the courts. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is more a question of public policy than it is a 

uestion of judicial interpretation. There isa clear reservation of 
the power to declare a forfeiture. When the sovereign legislative 
power which made the grants has declared the violation of the con- 
tracts by these corporations and by law has declared the land for- 
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feited, I do not believe the Supreme Court would assume the respon- 
sibility of denying the validity of the act. 

The Supreme Court v4 to this time bas simply said that inasmuch 
as the language of all the acts making these grants is There is 
hereby granted,” ete., the title of the land at once vested in the cor- 
porations, subject to the condition-subsequent that upon the fail- 
ure of the corporation to complete their railroads within the time 
arg by the law the land should revert to the United States. 

e Supreme Conrt has held only this, nothing more, It has never 
gone one step beyond that Jonae these grants vested at the 
time the acts were passed in the corporations, and can only be divested 
by act of Con the power that created them, on their failure to 
fulfill the conditions on which the grants were made; that is all 
there is in the decision in the case of Schulenberg vs. Harriman (21 
Wall., 44), so often quoted, or in any decision since pronounced. 

ANRI is that Congress shall declare forfeited all grants of lands 
to the extent that railroads were not construeted in conformity with 


w. 

Mr. MCADOO. If the railroad companies have got a legal 
title to the lands not earned in the time mentioned in the grant, 
why in the name of common sense have they employed the best legal 
railway talent in the United States to deluge this Auten with f 
legal question, when they are so certain in their own minds and so 
8 i their statements that the Supreme Court will confirm 


grants? 
Mr. COBB, Will the gentleman allow me one word further ? 
Mr. HOLMAN, C y. 
Mr. COBB, Ionly wanted to say that I am in favor of forfeiting 
every acre of land that we can forfeit by this legislation. I do not 
want to be misunderstood; I am willing to go back and forfeit 
2 acre of land the railroad companies claim to have earned since 
the date named in the act for the final completion of the road. 
Mr. HOLMAN, That is what I am demanding. 
Mr. COBB. That is what I am for. 
Mr. PICKLER, Are any of the railroad companies objecting to 


the bill as pro d! 

Mr. HOLMAN, Of course not; it is their bill. 
here lobbying for it! 

POSITION OF THE DEMOCRATS ON THE QUESTION. 

It has been asserted that these land grants were acqniesced in by all 
parties, and that Congress acquiesced in the delay of these corpora- 
tors in fulfilling their contracts; that therefore it would be inequita- 
ble to declare these forfeitures. This claim is utterly unfounded. 
While these grants were being made they met with the persistent 
yet fruitless opposition of the Democratic members of the House, and 
ever since the conditions on which the great grants were made were 
broken by these corporala bills have been pending in the House 
and have passed the House in every Con since the Forty-seventh 
Congress down to the present session declaring the forfeiture of these 
grants to the full extent I am now demanding. 

More than 2 ears ago, in the midst of this carnival of land 

ts, when one of the bills was pending making a t in Oregon, 
expressed the views of the Democratic members of the Honse in the 
protest I then made against this policy, when I said: 

TI protest against this monopoly of the E gage! lands in the name of every labor. 

America. I protest against it in the name of every laboring mau who 


Why, they are 


fature, the Revere 
us, for whom your policy will ripen like the fruit upon the Dead 
teeming with 8 and corrupting luxury for tho 
fow; for the great multitude poverty and wretchedness ; the melancholy losso: 
history again repeated. I know that your polic 
country. If it wero not so these lobbyists w not be bere. Yon will 
aggregate of the wealth of the nation, bnt it will be the wealth which 
peas and fills the whole land with the sigh of labor struggling for 
wealth of a nation and its only glory is a virtuons, prosperous, and contented 
not landed estates. 


policy because it is at war with every — idea of ub- 
and ust equality of our 
itis e to the few the wealth that belongs to a whole le; 
it is robbing the g man of his rightful heritage; it closes upon him the ¢ oor 
to a career of honorable ambition; it will exclade multitudes from the pursuit of 
ee of all omployments the one most honorable ina free government where 
e plow is in the hands of its owner. 
I protest t it, sir, if I may do so without irreverence, in the name of the 
common er of us all, whose justice, benevolence, and mercy are outraged by 
ting tomen whodo not labor these fertile this bountiful giftof His provi- 
lence, and robbing the laboring man of re ds which would have yielded 
to his free and hopeful Jabor the best fruits ofthe earth. Iprotestagainst ft inthe 
namo of humanity, which 3 by an unjust discrimination, and of the right 
of man to labor and enjoy the fruits of his labor without dividing with the crafty 
or being robbed under the color of an unnatural law. I protest against this the 
most hateful of the aristocratic policies of the effate monarchies, favoritism in 
1 Nt gage multitudes for the benefit of the few. 1 protest against 
in the name of the whole people, who demand from their Government equa! and 
exact justice for all. 


But the position of the two great parties on this subject is more 
clearly seen by the following facts. On the 18th day of Jatuary, 
1869, while the land-grant legislation was going on, [submitted this 
resolution to the House: 

Resolved, That ta of the public lands to corporations ought to be discontin- 
ued, and the whole of snch lands ought to be held as a sacred trust to secure 
homesteads to actual settlers and to no other purpose whatever. 

Mr. H. D. Washburn moved that it be laid on the table, and that 
motion prevailed, ayes 110, noes 55, a strict party vote, except 


are crowdin. 


uilds 
The 


that Elihu B. Washburn and Mr. Baker, of Illinois, Republicans, 
voted with the Demoerats in the negative. Of 8 emen now 
in public life WILLIAM B. ALLISON, CHARLES Green B. 
Raum, and William Windom voted in the affirmative, then and 
now distinguished members of the Republican party. 

These un-American grants, this refusal of Congress to declare a 
reasonable and just forfeiture, this action of House, Senate, and 
Executive in confirming to these rations their titles to these 
ill-gotten possessions, by the passage of this bill, if it shall and 
become a law, will, sooner or later, arouse the indignation an of 
the American people. There is not in all the history of the world a 
record more infamous than this system of land grants to railroad 
corporations. This final act of Congress in confirming these grants 
after the default of these corporations, when just ground for for- 
feiture exists, when common honesty and justice demand their for- 
feiture, will be execrated by multitudes of men, women, and children 
who will be in the early future deprived of even the hope of homes 
by this lavish and wicked favoritism to the rich and the powerful! 
The good St.-Pierre well said, ‘servitude and wretchedness, in the 
natural order of Divine Providence, are the penalty imposed on a peo- 
ple who permit a favored class to monopolize their lands.” 

THE UNION PACTFIC GRANT. 


I have not gone into the details of these grants; I have made no men- 
tion of the Union Pacific railroads for the reason that the railroads of 
that system were constructed within the time prescribed by Jaw, and 
because there was in 1862, when that grant was made, apparently a 
political necessity for æ railroad to the Pacific Ocean. We were in the 
midst of the war for the Union and a measure that would more closely 
unite the States of the Pacific coast with those of the Atlantic was 
manifestly prudent and wise, buteven thenin the beginning you gave 
to a few gentlemen your bonds for $64,623,512, drawing 6 per cent., a 
sum sufficient to have constructed the railroads, and gave them in ad- 
dition by the act of 1864 the right to issue their bonds with prior lien to 
yours for the same amount and 28,000,C00 acres of land besides. This 
prodigal gift was naturally followed by the enormous fraud known as 
the Crédit Mobilier, by which the Government lost millions of dollars 
and public men in and out of Congress were covered with infamy and 
went totheir graves dishonored. The final result is that the Union 
Pacific railroads now owe you the $64,623,512 of principal and $62,- 
433,898.34 of interest this Government has paid on those bonds, in all 
$124,549,376.32, not a dollar of which has been repaid, and now 
threaten you that they will go into insolvency and defraud you of the 
whole sum unless you give them fifty years at 2 cent. in which 
topay it. This, of course, isa natural result of subsidy.“ even whi 
there is apparently a public advantage to be gained. 3 

THE RICH MADE RICHER. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in his report dated November 1, 1882, 
the last report I can find on the subject, says (page 10, Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior for 1882): 

Six hundred and eight and ninety-six one-hundredths miles of road were re- 


— as co under the land-grant system during the year, making 
6,239.10 miles of lan t railroad constructed in all the States and Territe- 
ries up to the close of year. . 


Sixteen thousand two hundred and thirty-nine miles of land-grant 
railroads! A magnificent gift to a few gentlemen, with m of acres 
of land left “ until the country is more fully settled and the lands more 
valuable.” Yonr grants created the system. And yet gentlemen pre- 
tend to deplore the enormous centralization of wealth going on in this 

country! Did you expect any other result when you gave a few gen- 
tlemen lands equal to nine average States of this Union“ 
THE RESULT OF THESE SUBSIDIES, 

Now, sir, what are the resulis of all this? Some of the results are 
even now very manifest. In a single generation you have substantially 
disposed of the lands of your public domain adapted to cultivation, on 
which a laboring man with moderate means could establish a home. 
Your public domain held by the nation through all former years, and 
until the Republican party came into power, as the reserved wealth ofthe 
nation for homes for landless and laboring men, is no more. Twenty- 
eight years ago, when the homestead law was enacted, that public do- 
main was a living promise to labor and a guaranty against the oppres- 
sion of capital for many generations tocome. That golden promise, 
under your policy, has turned into ashes. The tens of thousands of 
men who with their wives and children lingered for weary months last 
year and for years before on the boarders of the Indian Territory, 
hoping to obtain homes in Oklahoma, attest the fact. 

ou are already despoiling the remnants of the once powerful Indian 
tribes of the reservations you guarantied to them by solemn treaty, to 
obtain lands on which your landless people may settle. Lou are paying 
from your Treasury millions of dollars annually for the lands you are 
thus acquiring, and instead of free homesteads, you have already inau- 
gurated the policy of charging the settler $1.25 an acre for the land to 
reimburse the Treasury the amount you are paying the Indian tribes. 
But within five years this source of supply of lands for settlement will 
be exhausted. Of course there are hundreds of millions of acres of 
land unsettled and unoccupied between the States west of the Missis- 
sippi and the Pacific coast, but they are mainly lands unfit for cultiva- 
tion without costly irrigation, and for that reason beyond the reach of 
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‘laboring men, or they are held by land-grant railroad corporations or 
by capitalists in great landed estates, 

But again, all the great Pacific land grants—the Northern Pacilic, 
the Union Pacific, the Atlantic and Pacific, the Southern Pacific, and 
all their great land-grant tributaries—were so located as to embrace the 
most fertile and valuable lands of the great regions of country through 
which they pass. If you will follow the marvelous meanderings of 
these railroads, especially the Northern Pacific, you will see how the 
great plains, fertile valleys, and valuable rivers of the West have been 
monopolized by these corporations, 

If you will consider, gentlemen, great swaths, from 60 to 120 miles 
in width, stretching westward thousands of miles, with no restrictions 
as to meandering from a direct course, with every fertile region in 
view, you will see, with four ger Pacific grants, to say nothing of 
the others, how the valuable ds of the West have passed into the 
ownership of these corporations if this bill to confirm the land grants 
shall become a law. But beyond this, taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity presented, capitalists of Europe and America, under the facili- 
ties offered by the pre-emption law which this House for many years 
has been seeking to repeal, long before our people could ordinarily ar- 
range their affairs toseek homes in those remote regions, have monopo- 
lized millions of acres of these lands, not only the even sections which 
the United States reserved in these grants, but far beyond. 

You may in portions of those regions of country travel, as I have done, 
for weary days through virgin lands without seeing a human habitation, 
yet every acre had the curse of monopoly upon it, not an acre left tor 
the homestead settler, Ot course, these railroads opened up the country, 
but in the natural order of things they opened up the country in the 
main to an accursed monopoly, not to free homes for our people. I 
will illustrate this by a statement I laid before the House some years 
ago, a very partial and incomplete statement of the holding of lands ex- 
clusively in the public-land States and Territories by foreign corpora- 
tions and capitalists, 

The list is as follows: 


The Holland Land Company, New Mexico 
Sir Edward Reid and syndicate, in Florida 
English syndicate, in Mississippi 

Marquis of Tweesdale .............. 
German syndicate seess + o 
Phillips, Marshal & Co., London............. 
Anglo-American syndicate, Mr. Rogers, p 
Byron H. Evans, of London, in Mississi 
Dake of Sutherland . . 


> 
$ 
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Robert Tennant, of 
Dundee Land Company, Scotland. 
Lord Dunmore. . 

Benjamin Newgas, Liv: 
Lord Houghton, in Florida... 
Lord Dunraven, in Colorado .. 


8 
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English Lan m y, in Arkansas. 50, 
Albert Peel, M. P. Leicestershire, Eng 10. 
Sir I. L. Kay, Yorkshire, England. 5, 
Alexander Grant, of London, in Kansas.... 35, 
English synd in Wisconsin (Clore Bros., agents). 110, 
Scotch syndicate, in Flo $ 55 


28 


A. Boysen, Danish consul, in Milwaukee. ....... 
Missouri Land 8 of Endinburgh, Scot! 
Sir William Heckley, o England, in California. 


3 8 
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This is a very incomplete statement, but it illustrates the efiect of 
such asystem, for, as I have stated, the Northern Pacific, and mostof the 
land-grant corporations became at an early day foreign corporations so 
fur as ownership was concerned and invited foreign capitalists to the fer- 
tile fields of the West ſor speculation. But what is this 17,172,000 acres 
in comparison with the landed possessions of foreign capitalists, who, 
in the name of your land-grant corporations, hold more than a hundred 
million acres of your lands? 

Ail men must see that irreparable injuries to our system of govern- 
ment will grow out of these grants which theearly future will maketoo 
manifest. It is clear that if that magnificent region of country had 
been settled by-the natural advance of our people westward, asall other 
sections of our Union had been settled, railroads and all else following 
in the natural order of things, there would have been lands for our 
people under the homestead law for geuerations to come. Could any 
appropriation of the public lands forthe rapid development of wealth 
justify a departure from that old-established policy of our Government? 

Our free institutions can not exist unless the great body of our people 
are freeholders, the independent masters of their own homes. Yet this 
land-grant railroad policy and the opportunity it has furnished for the 
acquisition of great landed estates by capitalists of Europe and America, 
which places them beyond the reach of laboring men, have doomed 
hundreds of millions of acres of your most fertile lands to the curse of 
monopoly. No rapid development, no rapid increase of wealth that 
centralizes into great estates, will compensate for this. 

But the fatal effectof this system of giving away the public lands to 
railroad corporations is most clearly apparent in the condition of agri- 
culture in all the States east of the Mississippi, and, to some extent, 


States west of that great river. All men understand that that greatest 
of our industries is very seriously depressed. At no time in the his- 
tory of our country have our ple engaged in agriculture been so 
completely discouraged. Of all our industries it is the least prosper- 
ous. Itis and has been for years on an actual decline. Lands east of the 
Mississippi clear on to the Atlantic have enormously shrank in valne 
in the last fifteen years, and more during the last ten years than for- 
merly. I think it is safe to estimate this shrinking in value at 40 per 
cent. in fifteen years, 

This is appalling. It is obvious that one cause for this is found in 
the extraordinary policy of Congress in making these enormons gilts of 
public lands to railroad corporations. It is said that a corporation 
has no soul to be damned,” and, of course, no interest in public policy, 
no patriotism. Who would expect the foreign capitalists who own the 
Northern Pacific and most of the other land-grant railroads to be inter- 
ested in the prosperity of our farmers ? 

To make these land grants valuable these corporations have induced 
men to settle on their lands and the Government lands within their 
grants, The result has been that within the last twenty years, increas- 
ing year by year, hundreds of thousands of men have been imported 
into the United States by these corporations to enter the Government 
lands under the homestead law and buy their lands on time. I state 
the number cautiously at hundreds of thousands ! 

The Northern Pacific alone hasexceeded that number. The purpose 
and the interest of these corporations were to bringin men from abroad 
to occupy the lands, farmers, not mechanics or skilled laborers in any 
other fieldof industry. Of course, under such a stateof things agricult- 
ural production has been overdone, produce of all kinds has enormously 
declined in value, and that great and naturally conservative portion of 
our people are justly ina state of revolt against an order of things which 
robs them of the fruits of their labor. I trast in God that the intelli- 
gent farmers of the United States will crush out the un-American policy 
which now employs the public resources in building up great private 
estates! 

I should add, however, although not within the scope of this discus- 
sion, that two other causes have aided in the unexampled depression 
of agriculture in thiscountry. I have often heretofore called attention 
to one of them; that is, local, State, and Federal taxation. These 
taxes have been and are exorbitant and oppressive in all sections of 
the Union. The farmers of this country bear the main burden of both 
local, State, and tariff taxation. 

There is no question about this. Capital almost entirely escapes 
taxation, State and Federal. It is for that reason I alwayshave favored 
a reasonable income tax. You can not collect for successive years in 
taxes annually a sum equal to more than one-fourth of the entire volume 
ot money in this country without ultimately exhausting the resources 
of our people. I have often expressed that view on this floor. Of course 
the farmer feels the effects of this exhaustive process of taxation before 
any other class of citizens, as he bears the greater burden of taxation. 

The causes I have named have produced the alarming depression of 
agriculture in this country. Coupled with the fact that while Congress 
has by these land grants to corporations opened up an opportunity and 
created a motive for the importation into this country of hundreds of 
thousands of laborers from Europe to compete with our farmers, Con- 
gress has at the same time by its extreme protective policy as to other 
industries in a large degree closed up the markets of the world against 
the products of our lands. 

Entertaining these views now and having entertained them for many 
years, I can not consent that this system of land grants to corporations 
should receive any favor from Congress, The whole system from the 
beginning was un-American, unpatriotic, selfish, mercenary, and cor- 
rupting, and I demand, and I think the public judgment demands, that 
every acre of land of these imperial grants made by Congress to corpo- 
rations to the utmost limit that law will permit shall be reclaimed 
from the curse of monopoly and restored to the people! 


Sundry Civil Bill. 
REMARKS 


HON. MARCUS A. SMITH, 


OF ARIZONA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


July 26 and August 1, 1890. 

The House, being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (II. K. 10884) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernmeéut for the fiscal year ending J une 30, 1891, and for other purposes 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the Fiftieth Congress I gave much time and en- 
ergy in efforts to secure an appropriation for the survey of reservoir 
sites and the construction of reservoirs for the reclamation of the 
desert lands of the United States. 
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While that most interesting debate, elicited by the great impor- 
tance of the subject, was in progress on this floor, and as [remember 
near the close of the discussion, a proviso, in form of amendment, 
was offered by my distinguished friend from Kentucky [Mr. BRECK- 
INRIDGE] at the instance and request of Mr. Symes, then a member 
of this body from the State of Colorado. 

Leven then saw the disastrous effects to flow from an ill-advised 
executive construction of that proviso. I feared that too great lati- 
tude would be given under the an en employed, and that a whole- 
sale reservation of the great arid belt, comprising two-fifths of the 
area of the United States, from settlement of any kind would result. 
Subsequent developments have more than justified the opinion I then 
entertained. Three million of people are now clamoring for the re- 
peal of that proviso, for they have found that Congress, under the 
guise of proposed irrigation of these lands, has actually withdrawn 
them all from settlement. 

Ever since my first appearance on the floor of this House I have 
found it necessary daily to use some effort to prevent if 1 could the 
repeal of the desert-land act. The direct attempt to repeal it was 
made in the Committee on Public Lands of the last Congress, Fail- 
ure met the effort, but this House passed at that session, against the 
pronose of Western Members and Delegates, a general land act, re- 

ucing desert entries to 320 acres. What the advocates for the repeal 
of this wise and hnmane law failed to do directly they accomplished 
by indirection under the proviso of the act now under consideration. 

Fearing that the very hardship and injustice now so Sage aud 
earnestly denounced would flow from this measure, I protested then 
as I protest now against this unwise legislation. implored the 
gentleman from Colorado to baye the amendment withdrawn. I 
protested before the House and with the conference committee, but 
without avail, I 2 state these facts, Mr. Chairman, to remind 
the gentleman from Kentneky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] that there was 
at least one who was not silent when this proviso was passed. In 
view of his assertion that the Western members all favored the 
measure, I deem it due to myself to record this conviction. 

The sundry civil act of October 2, 1888, contains the following 

rovisions, which are found on pages 526 and 527 of volume 25 of the 

aws of Congress: 

For the purpose of investigating the extent to which the arid region of the 
United States can be redeemed by irrigation and the segregation of the irrigable 
lands in auch arid region, and fur the selection of sites for reservoirs and other 
hydraulic works necessary for the storage and utilization of water for irrigation 
and the prerention of floods and overflows, and to make the necessary maps, 
including the pay of employés in field and in office, the cost of all instruments, 
apparatus, and materials, and all other necessary expenars connected therewith, 
the work to be performed by the Geological Survey, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the sum of $100,090, or so much thereof as may bo nec- 
essary. And the Director of the Geological Survey, under the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Interior, shall make a report to Congress on the first Mon- 
day in December of each year, showing in detail how the said money has been 
expended, the amount usea for actual 1 4514 and engineer work in the field 
in locating sites for reservoirs, and an itemized zecount of the expenditures 
under this any alpen And all tbo lands which may thereafter be desig- 
nated or selected by such United States surveys for sites for reservoirs, ditches, 
or canals for irrigation painos and all the lands made susceptible of irrigation 
by such reservoirs, ditches, or canals aro from this time henceforth hereby re- 
serve’ from sale as the property of the United States, and shall not be subject 
an A the passage of this act to entry, settlement, or occupation until further pro- 
v u, law. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it appears to me that under a liberal and 
proper construction of the terms of that act no objection could be 
successfully urged against it. But the decision of the Secretary of 
the Interior, based, as I understand, on the advice of the Attorney- 
General, goes far beyond the obvious intent of the law and the pur- 

se actuating the members of this House in passing the bill. The 

ifficulty is largely in the survey as shown by the map now before 
me. The arid land, or what 1s presumed to be the arid land, is here 
designated, 

There is no pretense that all this vast domain has been surveyed, 
yet every inch of it has been reserved from settlement because, per- 
chance, in the dim distance of future years some reservoir might be 
constructed which might be able to reclaim the entry. 

The further difficulty is that no actual survey as far as I know, 
and certainly as far as this map discloses, has ever been made of 
actual reservoir sites, and the lands which could reasonably be re- 
claimed under them, The survey contemplated was an actual sur- 
yey, not a wild general gness at long distance. 

An actual survey would consist of several elements. The place 
for the reservoir, the amount of water it could be made to hold, the 
amount of land it would reclaim, the marking of the land by proper 
monuments and description, are each necessary to the survey con- 
templated by the act. Ifsuch surveys were made, aud the site and 
the designated land reserved, there would have arisen little if any 
objection to this measure, Persons settling on such reserved land 
would do so at their peril. If loss followed, he who committed the 
trespass would have himself alone to blame. 

Mr. Chairman, every day of my life I am becoming more impressed 
with the necessity of the knowledge of facts before legislation is at- 
tempted. A law might be very good for Oregon and very bad for 
Arizona, for the conditions are different. Wise legislation must, as 
far as practicable, yield itself to the conditions and circumstances of 
the different localities. Now, I venture the assertion that there are 
millions of acres of land in Arizona which can never be reclaimed by 


sy 1 that the vast wealth of our public Treasury could 
uild. 

Then, where is the sense in reserving such lands from the occu- 
pancy of any one who wants them? There are in that region vast 
valleys bound in by rock-ribbed mountains with no living stream 
to gladden and fructify the dormant power of its idle soil, with no 
water anywhere save occasional percolations from the mountain- 
sides, and yet, under the construction given this la w, all sneh lands 
are henceforth reserved. I might well have said henceforth and for- 
ever reserved. 

We know that in a similar country “Jacob digged him a well” 
and lived. But under this act Jacob would now be deprived this 
pleasure in the Mojave Desert of free America. Yon have made the 
establishment of a home an impossibility. For if the industrions, 
enterprising pioneer goes into the dry sands and digs him a well, 
erects pumps, secures water, produces profitable products that cau 
not be raised elsewhere in this country, he is met by a “ruling” on 
the act of October 2, 1888, and though 100 miles from any stream, 
the fruits of his labor, like the apples of the Dead Sea, turn to ashes 
in his hands, 

Did that act ever design such absurd effect? Certainly not. The 
real spirit of the act would never touch bim harshly or sapon as 
he. Yet we find that he is knocked out by construction, The peo- 

le of the West are opposed to this law. As evidence of the intel- 
igent opinion of my constituents on this subject, I will, with the 
indulgence of the House, read for its consideration resolutions 
adopted by a mass meeting of the citizens of Pima County, Arizona, 
on the 17th of June last. The resolutions are as follows: 


ARID LANDS OF ARIZONA. 


At a mass meeting of the citizens of Pima County, held at the city ball in the cit; 
of Tucson on the 17th day of June, 1890, John A. Black was called to the chai 
and George I. Roskruge was appointed secretary. A committee which was a 
pointed to draught resolutions reported the following, which were unani: 


adopted: 

“Whereas the Attorney-General has construed a clanse of the provisions of the 
act of October 2, 1888, entitled“ An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses, ete., under the head of ‘Appropriations for the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey,’ with reference to the designation or selection of sites for reservoirs, 
ditches, and canals for irrigation purposes; that thereby all lands capable of cul- 
tivation by irrigation are reserved from sale, and hence not open to entry under 
the desort-land act, homestead, pre-emption, or other acts; and 

* Whereas that construction stops settlement and reclamation of such lands 
and strikes a fatal blow to our prosperity, and leaves the Territory of Arizona in 
een unsettled desert condition, barring all inducements to investment; 
an 


“ Whereas many entries have been madein good faith since that act, and tens of 
thousands of dollars spent in the reclamation of lands and the construction of 

and ditches which is lost if this construction prevails: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That we demand the immediate repeal of that provision of the law, or 
that Arizona be excepted from its provision. That we ask no Government aid, 
— 85 that the land laws, the desert and homestead acts particularly, be retained, 
and thereby all lands will be reclaimed that can be profitably, and all ditches, 
canals, and reservoirs will be built by private enterprise that would be profitable 
to the Government to do. Wed 3 repeal of this law, and then to be let 
alone in our struggle with the desert, as we have demonstrated that we can make 
the desert bloom without Government aid, if not injured by bad legislation.” 

The committee also recommended the adoption of the 1 

„Resolved, That this meeting create a standing committee of fifteen, empow- 
. take such means us they may deem best to promote the repeal of this 

v. x 


The resolution was adopted. 

On motion, a committee. consisting of Judge William H. Barnes, General Thomas 
F. Wilson, and Dr. F. H. Goodwin, was appointed to submit a number of names of 
citizens of the county to the chairman, J. A. Black, to enable him to appoint such 

s as may be best qualifird to carry out the objects of the meeting, and the 
liowing persons were appuinted as such committee: 

L.C. Hughes. William H. Karnes, Albert Steinfeldt, Thomas F. Wilson, John 
A. Black, F. H. Goodwin, Geo J. Ruskru Ham Light, R. R. Richardson, 
Isaac N. Towne, J. J, Chatham, Jobn Brickw James Finley, James K. Brown, 


and Walter L. Vail. 
JOHN A. BLACK, Chairman. 
GEORGE J. ROSKRUGE, Secretary. 


Mr. Chairman, the names appearing on that resolution represent 
men of energy and the highest order of intelligence. They know 
what they are talking about far better than many who have ad- 
dressed this House on the pending question. These are men who have 
had experience with the question at issue, and I commend careful 
consideration of what they have said. 

And with equal force comes to you the following resolutions, 
adopted by the Phenix Chamber of Commerce, in Maricopa County, 
Arizona. This chamber is composed of men of influence, wealth, and 
patriotiam. Hear what they have to say: 


PHÆXIX CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Pheniz, Ariz., July 9, 1890. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the board of directors of the Phanix Cham- 
ber of Commerce, held on the 9th day of July, 1890, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“ Whereas the Attorney-General has construed a clanse of the provisions of the 
act of October 2, 1888, entitled ‘An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses, eto, under the bead of ‘Appropriations for the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey,’ with reference to the designation or selection of sites for reservoirs, 
ditches, and carals for 3 that thereby all lands capable of cul- 
tivation by im igation are reserved from sale, and hence not open to entry under 
the dese rt-land act, homestead, pre-emption, or other acts: Therefore, 

“Resolved, That this organization most earnestly request that Congress take im- 
mediato action to repeal the said law, as under the decision of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral all settlement and improvement of lands effected by this act are stupped. 
Numerous entries have been made in good faith since that act by bona tide a ttlers, 
and thousands of dollars spent in the reclamation of lands and the constructicn 
of canals, which will be entirely lost, bringing much bardahip upon honest set- 
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tlers and the interests of our Terri „unless Con, 
8 agricultural tory, gress 
HENRY E. KEMP, President. 


LUTHER J. D; Secretary. 
Hon. Marx Surrn, Washington, D. C. re 


With — indorsement of the men, and as a further evidence of 
the evil effect of this act, I beg to read the proceedings of a mass 
meeting held in the county of Yuma, Arizona, on June 24, 1890: 


THE ARID LAXD DILL—THE MASS MEETING. 


In accordance with the following Nee call, a mass meeting of the citizens 
24 — County, Arizona, met at the county court-house on the evening of June 


“MASS MEETING. 


“A mass meeting of the citizens of Yuma County is hereby called to meet at the 
court-house of the county, on Tuesday, the 24th day of June, 1890, for the per 
pose of expressing views and passing resolutions relative to existing arid land 

5 


F. S. Ingalls, chairman board of supervisors; C. V. Meeden and O, F. 
Townsend, members of board of supervisors; Samuel Purdy, dis- 
trict attorney; M. N. Kops sheriff; W. L. Hopkins, treasurer; 
Frank Avila, recorder; C. H. 3 5 L. A. Hicks, 
county surveyor; J. L. Redondo, clerk of board of su rs; J. 
W. ington, member legislative council; Chas, B; ex- mem- 
ber of assembly, and many citizens.“ 


Tho meeting was called to order by Hon. Samnel Purdy. Dr. J. H. Taggart and 
E. J. Trippel were elected chairman and secretary, respectively, by unanimous 


vote. 

On motion of Mr. ragg À seconded by Mr. Dorrington, a committee of six were 
appointed by the chair to dranght resolutions indicative of the sense of this meeting 
in the matter of the obnoxious and injurious clause of the Congressional enact- 
ment of October 8, 1890, entitled “An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses, eto., under the head of appropriations for the United States Geological 


Survey.” 
Ban appointed upon such committee Messrs. Samuel Purdy, J. W. 
C. II. Brinley, 8 E. Spencer, F. B. Wightman, and H. W. dell. 


urdy, as chairman, submitted the following resolu- 
tions in 


“Mr. Chairman, your committee on resolutions present the following annexed 
hereto, and recommend their adoption. 
“SAMUEL PURDY, 


Chairman of Committee. 


“Whereas the Attorney-General has construed a clause of the provisions of the 
act of October 2, 1888, entitled An act making ap 2 ‘or sun civil 
fre Eee ete., under the head of ‘Appropriations for the United States Geolog- 
8 irrigation purposes ‘thet tarsus all lands capella 
v to canals for irrigation oro an e 
of cultivation by irrigation are 8 and hones nt to entry 
under the desert-land act, homestead, arty e or other acts; an 

“ Whereas that construction steps all settlement and reclamation of such lands, 
and strikes a fatal blow to our prosperity, and leaves the Territory of Arizona in 
its nataral unsettled desert state, barring all inducement to investment; and 

“ Whereas many entries have been made in good faith since that act, and tens of 
thousands of dollars — 1 75 the reclamation of lands, and the construction of 


meridian, and with mag from en 
* has proven detrimental in every direction, and embodies fatality if con- 


abroad who will be satisfied 
es by a guaranty that their entries, made in good faith, will not be dis- 

On motion, the resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

On motion, it was ordered that five type-written Sopin DS pin gto at as early 
a date as ble, and that a copy be forwarded to the ent of the Senate 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Committees on Arid Lands, and to our Delegate in Congress. These 
copies shall also include the call for the meeting, the minutes of proceedings, and 
shall be signed by the chairman and secretary. 

On motion the meeting adjourned sine die. 

J. H. TAGGART, Chairman. 
E. J. TRIPPEL, Secretary. 
From these proceedings it will be observed that only one opinion 
revails among the people who are on the grotnd confronting the 
Fificulties of the situation with intelligent and tireless industry. 
There can be but one sensible opinion when we all have equal 
knowledge of the facts, and an equal desire to reclaim the waste 
places and make habitable lands which in places are as desolate as 
the sand dunes of Sahara. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the arid region have only just learned 
the effect given the act of October 2, 1888, but in the mean time hun- 
dreds of settlements have been made in good faith all through that 
vast domain. Of their little they have spent all, only to meet in- 

ustice in their innocent, nay, laudable ambition to secure what the 

leeding heart of Burns desired, “the privilege of being independ- 
ent.“ It is not fair to act thus by these people. You have no more 
right to rob them than they have to rob a mail-coach or railroad 
train, and to my mind there is very little difference in moral ethics 
between the highwayman who robs of money by force, and the leg- 
islator who by his vote deprives an innocent man of the fruits of h 
honest toil. 

I received, a few weeks ago, a letter from a 83 by the name 

12 4 N f 1 
of Watt, residing in Pima County, Arizona. I wish I had it here to 
read you a few facts from it confirmatory of the observations which I 
have already submitted. Going into the desert perhaps 50 or 100 miles 
from avy stream on which he could rely for water, he at at ex- 
penso of time, labor, energy, and money dug wells, erected pumps, 


and succeeded in reclaiming several hundred acres of land which 
promised full reward for his enterprise. All this ef. yr 
to the act of October, 1888, and in entire ignorance of mapas 7 
of the ruling which now prevents him from acquiring title, Is th 

fair? Isithonorable? Isitjust? With manyhun similarly sit- 
nated, Congress will disgrace itself if it does not immediately make 
provision whereby all such can obtain certain and apera relief. No 
argument can add force to the mere statement of such equities as 
these men have. Ihave confident hope that this Congress will not 
let these particular wrongs go forth unnoticed and without redress. 

Mr. Chairman, I most heartily with the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. CARTER] that this wholesale reservation, bounded by 
the red lines on this map, shows no survey as contemplated by law. 

The act, I repeat, never designed such an absurd and c con- 
summation. Every member then on this floor, except perhaps a lim- 
ited few who saw and desired present results, knew that such was 
not the intent of the act. If it had ever entered into the mind of 
the majority to conceive such result the bill would never have passed. 
If it had even been suspected or vaguely suspicioned that this reser- 
vation was going to extend to lands that could never be reclaimed 
by any reservoir constructed by any human agency that act could 
never have passed, 

I feared the result, but could find no one to join me in my appre- 
hension. To be more accurate, I feared rather the possibility of the 
result, The fact is that no reservoir site in Arizona, so far as I am 
informed, has ever been really surveyed and marked, and the lands 
susceptible of reclamation marked on the ground or designated 
by other description. Yet 113, 000 square miles in Arizona alone have 
been by an opinion of the Attorney-Gencral—an ill-advised opinion— 
absolutely withdrawn from settlement. If that officer had given 
less attention to technicality, and had construed the law in the broad 
and liberal spirit which its 8 disclosed, the tragic results 
of which we now complain could never have followed. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now brought to the practical solution of the 

uestion before us, What onght to be done? Iam still heartily in 

avor of an appropriation and a liberal appropriation, for the survey 
and construction of reservoirs by the Government unless Congress 
will grant to the Territories and States the arid lands for purposes 
of education and internal improvement. In one or the other rests 
the life, prosperity, and progress of the West, and on one or the other 
depends the chance or power of a poor man to make a home for him- 
self in the really arid eee of the Republic. 

Permit me here to digress in order to answer as briefly as possible 
certain statements of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. He complains that 
under our present land laws a man cantake up in individual right as 
much as 1,200 acres, That is simply a mistake unless the party con- 
fines himself to purely desert land, on which he must file a pre-emp- 
tion claim, a homestead claim, a timber-culture claim, and a desert- 
land claim. Ina desert country he would be an idiot to attempt 
such a filing, for he could not comply execpt in most favorable locali- 
ties with the timber-culture, homestead, or pre-emption laws. 

It is simple idiocy in actual experience. Permit me to assure the 

tleman that there is now no danger of anybody stealing much 
esert land in Arizona, There is no ö for land grabbing 
under the desert act unless there is a liar Spe Bog commit perjury 
and water available to the wants of the land. © water sources in 
Arizona are already largely taken up. Irrigation must henceforth 
be carried on or instituted at tremendous expense. Those who are 
attempting to cultivate land by means of small streams, springs, or 
wells are absolutely prohibited from doing so. 

What does anybody want with 640 acres of desert land? You who 
have not traveled over those wastes of sand and beheld nothing 
but mesquite, sage brush, and cactus for days, not a stream of water 
nor a cloud in the sky, speak very learnedly of the value of real es- 
tate in the Mohavo Desert. Do yon fear that somebody will get 
1,200 acres of worthless desert land? 3 have 12,000 acres 
of it and do themselves no good nor anybody else any harm. All 
this sentimental talk and poetical about homestead settlement 
on desert land is nothing more nor less than naked nonsense. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] dwells with delight 
on that clause of the act which empowers the President to throw 
the lands in dispute open to homestead entry. What good does that 
do. Snppose he should, to-morrow, throw it all open to settlement 
under such law, what good would result from it? None whatever, 
It can not, and of course will not, be settled under the homestead 
law. Let us concede that the engineers have selected a certain 
reservoir site on a certain river or water-course, and have marked 
out the lands subject to reclamation under it. Let us farther con- 
cede that the lands, by Executive proclamation, have been thrown 
ee to homestead entry and have actually been entered under that 

aw. 

In what condition does the entryman find himself? What benefit 
has the law bestowed? How has it aided him to bring the water on 
the land? He is simply left in the beatified condition of a fool, un- 
able to help himself, with no friend willing to help him. You will 
have to send some of your constituents there to try this experiment 
for mine have more sense than to undertake it. 
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The settler is on the desert until the water ison the land, and the 
poor, homeless man will never be there until the Government actu- 
ally gives him a chance by constructing the reservoir at its own ex- 
r regulation, the water over the 


and distributing, under p: 
lon With the test personal respect for the honorable chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Cannon], he will, I am pardon me 


for saying that it is simple nonsense to talk about reclaiming the 
desert lands of Arizona under the homestead law, independent of 

vernmental aid. The gentleman seems to think that people are 
Roe around Arizona only waiting a chance to steal a piece of vacant 
unproductive land. 

r. CANNON. If my friend will allow me to take a minute of his 
time I will recompense him, becanse he has come to the point. There 
is any amount of this desert land that never can be and never will 
be irrigated for the want of water. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, Assuredly. 

Mr. CANNON. So that water after all is a material thing. Now, 
Task my friend if this Senate amendment is adopted if it does not 
in effect allow people under the four different ways of acquiring the 
public land to get 1,100 or 1,200 acres of reservoir site where the 
water originates, and thus to control the water in etuity ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. I see the point the gentleman makes. I 
have already answered beforehand the principal part of his question, 
and in response to the balance I will inform him that in Arizona 
every stream is already largely diverted, and vested rights exist in 
those using the water, These rights can not under the law be dis- 
turbed by any subsequent appropriation of the water, even though 
he could get 20,000 acres of land from the Government. 

The irrigation of the remaining public land in Arizona will cost 
more per acre than an improved farm in Illinois is worth. 

Mr. CANNON. But, if my friend will allow me, I know that irriga- 
tion is expensive, but it seems to me that in the fullness of time in 
the Western Territories and States, under apt legislation and apt 
grants to the States by legislation in the future, these reservoir sites 
will be reserved for public use insuch a way that the States will have 
no power to alienate or dispose of the lands beyond the regulation of 
State sovereignty ; and that by legislation of that kind, the reservoir 
sites will be reserved for the use of the people, rather than to allow 
them to be gobbled up for the use of the few, I think legislation is 
needed, but I do not sce that this provision gives the legislation, 
nor do I believe that it is practicable to get the necessary legislagion 
in this way by a rider upon this appropriation pill. 

Now, [have taken two minutes of the gentleman’s time, and I hope, 
Mr. Chairman, you will take two minutes from my time and yield it 
to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois has again misunderstood me if he has inferred from any re- 
mark of mine that I offered any opposition to the reservation of 
reservoir sites from settlement, or of the land reclaimable by such 
reservoirs, But I do object to any such reservation of land un- 
less the Government intends to aid by actually building the reser- 
voirs. We have known these reservoir sites for years, but nobody 
seems to have taken a claim on them. I repeat that my Pp e to 
this bill is that underits provisions not one acre in the 113,000 square 
miles in Arizona can be acquired under any law whatever. 

Mr. CANNON. If my friend will allow me right there. Is not 
that absolutely worthless for any agricultural purpose unless water 
can be 117 85 upon it? 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Of course, it is. That is what I am try- 
og Ss impress on the House. 

. CANNON. Precisely. Thon what good would it do to open 
that land to settlement that can not be irrigated? 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Ah, there is the point, exactly. Nobody 
cares whether the land impossible of ph gaon is ever open to settle- 
ment or not; for whether open or not nobody will ever try to live on 
it. But much of the land is capable of irrigation independent of res- 
ervoirs, and of these lands I am speaking—the only ground on which 
the poor man ean hope to geta foothold. To these men we propose to 
offer a chance of which the present law deprives them by energy e 
them any assurance of title. And the proposition of my friend from 
Illinois is equally vicious. 

Mr. CANNON. If my friend will allow me. Is my friend a mem- 
2 8 ee Committee on Arid Lands or the Committee on Public 

nds 

Mr. S of Arizona. I have not the honor of serving on 
either of those committees. 

Mr. CANNON, I merely wanted to ask, if my friend had the in- 
formation, how it happened that legislation apt and proper had not 
pon presented, or reported, or considered by either of those com- 
mittees. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. The gentleman, being of larger ability 
and much longer service here than I, is fully as competent as I am 
to answer the question he propounds, but I am free to say in re- 
sponse that I do not know why the Committee on Public Lands, or 
especially the Committee on Arid Lands—so ably presided over by 
my esteemed friend from California, General VANDEVER—have not 
long since taken more active steps in this matter. On my arrival 
here I straightway introduced a bill to repeal the obnoxious law 


now under consideration, and had the same referred to the last- 
named committee. Dpue aeg effort, it still ENSA amid the 
noiseless records of that body. I fear the chairman of that commit- 
tee and I entertain very different views on the 9 and hence 
no favorable report on my bill has ever been made. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the brief time remaining to me I desire to 
state my position on the pending measure. Under the nt law 
all lands in the arid regions are reserved from settlement. The Sen- 
ate has repealed this reservation clause together with the whole hy- 
drographie survey item of the last sundry civil bill. Of these two 
evils I do not hesitate to give my support to the Senate amendment. 
Far better at this time to wipe the whole act from the statutes than 
to leave the law, as now construed, operative and binding on this 
great misgoverned area of onr wide country. 

I have used with due caution the expression “two evils,” because 
Iam convinced that neither the Senate amendment nor the present 
law is applicants to the conditions surrounding the poopie whom I 
havo the honor to represent as Delegate on this floor, © present 
law is simply barbarous in the light of preceding legislation; the 
Senate amendment is, to say the least, inapt in the light of the 
natural problem confronting us. The n survey ought 
not to be discontinned, neither should the desert lands be reserved 
from desert-land entry. The proper and fair solution of the problem 
seems to me to be this: 

The United States Government should continue the survey of the 
arid lands and reserve all proper reservoir sites, together with the 
lands to be reclaimed thereby, such reservation to take effect onl, 
on completion of the survey, and the lands reserved to be so mark 
and designated that the settler can make no mistake. Further- 
more, the present law so far as it affects bona fide settlement on 
desert land subsequent to October 2, 1888, must be repealed. The 
title of such settlers must be 3 unless Congress desires 
solemnly to record an unjustifiable outrage on innocent people. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a serious question to the people who sent 
me here. They have commissioned me to protest against the whole- 
sale reservation of fhe public land as wellas against the threatened 
repeal of the desert-land act. You, in common with them, are in- 
terested in this legislation. Every school district and every voting 
precinct in the United States are, knowingly or cough A , like- 
wise deeply interested. Our public land is, or should be, al cated 
to the public good. The public can in this r t be no better 
served than by making the desert, the useless, waste, unprofitable 
dari the fertile fields and happy homes of prosperous, patriotic 
people, 

This can be accomplished by no mere hydrographic survey, neither 
can it obtain under the law as it now exists. Therefore the law as 
regards reservation of desert land should be repealed, and the Gov- 
ernment should reclaim the lands by actual construction of reservoirs, _ 
or else refuse to contribute another cent to the survey. Of what 
value is the survey of reservoir sites if all ends there? With em- 
phasis I repeat, of what earthly value can this survey be if the land 
remains reserved from settlement and the Government refuses to 
carry out the design of the survey, to wit, the construction of the 
reservoirs ? 

Under existing law a further prosecution of such survey is a crim- 
inal waste of public money. Under pro r law there could possibly 
be no more humane, patriotic, and justifiableexpenditure. ButIhave 
so often pressed these views on the House that I must refrain ampli- 
fying them at this time, But permit me, in conclusion, to beseech 
you with solemn earnestness to take no rash step in this important 
matter. The part of wisdom is to repeal so much of the act of Octo- 
ber 2, 1888, as reserves from settlement the arid lands, and to con- 
firm the title of all those who in good faith made settlement or hon- 
est g ee after mr — 7: > 

Make liberal appropriation for survey of water-power for purposes 
of agriculture, with the understanding that Con will actually 
build the necessary dams and ditches in order that the poor may 
have equal chances with the rich in the fruits of such expenditure, 
and nothing but good can result to the whole of our great country. 
Furthermore, I earnestly implore you to let the desert-land act re- 
main as it is. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 


Friday, August 1, 1890. 


Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I always feel safer in 
any position assumed by me on questions touching our public-land 
policy when I find myself in harmony with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson]. In this amendment proposed 
by him, as on many other occasions, he has shown that practical 
knowledge of conditions which is so much needed on this floor, I 
have been accorded the advantage of many conversations with the 
gentleman on the question now in hand, and I am constrained to 
give my full assent to his amendment, modified as I shall hereafter . 
suggest. 

I have always contended, and still contend, that the desert - laud 
act must remain unmolested if rapid development of the West be de- 
sired. I had myself prepared an amendment to the measure now 
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before us, the purpose of which was to accomplish just what the 
Payson amendment proposes, except that the desert-land act was to 
remain unchanged by my amendment, On that particular question 
only do we seriously differ now. His amendment reduces desert en- 
try to 320 acres, repeals the reservation clause in the act of October 
2, 1888, and preserves all bona fide claims made subsequent to said 
date. To all this (save the objection already stated) I give my most 
cordial support and unqualified approval. In fact, to this end I have 
been working since the first day of the present session. 

-I am so:ry that this House refuses to be convinced of the neces- 
sity of letting the desert-land act remain as now written. Under 
the operation of that beneficent law the West has revealed a mar- 
velons development. No valid objection to the law has been made 
by any one throughout that long debate. There has been no charge 
of fraud committed under that act which is supported by any evi- 
dence worthy of serious consideration. Iventure the assertion that 
more land has been stolen from the Government in one year under 
the pre-emption and homestead laws than has been stolen under the 
desert-land act within its whole history. But, because land has been 
stolen under the homestead act, are we to advocate the repeal of that 
law? Yet of just such logic as this is every argument made which 
inveighs against the desert-land act. If agricultural lands have 
been taken up under the desert-land act the fault lies in the exe- 
cution of the land laws and not in the laws themselves. 

Six hundred and forty acres have proven, since the passage of the 
act in question, a premium too small fur wary capital to launch 
itself into the enterprise of irrigating these deserts. The poor and 
homeless are unable to build vast reservoirs and construct miles of 
canals and ditches, The very class for whom our Government should 
have the most solicitude will be most injured by the repeal of this 
act. The water must be brought to the land before the poor man 
can be benefited. It will never be brought on the land unless a 
course is pursned so liberal in its character that capital will seek 
the investment. 

But I am asked why 160 acres of rich irrigated land is not enough 
for anybody. It is enough when you get it. But the question, the 
practical, important, present question is, how are you going to get 
the 160 acres of irrigated land? To further illustrate my point: 
Say, for instance, that ten men combine to build a reservoir and con- 
struct a canal for the purpose of reclaiming lands on which to estab- 
lish homes. Under the present law 6,400 acres is the preminm 
offered. Under the proposition to repeal the law, these parties 
would receive only 1,600 acres. ‘The reservoir and main canal will 
cost virtually the same, whether the land be 6,400 acres or 1,600 
acres. . 

It follows then of necessity that the less land you give to such en- 
terprises the greater the price per acre to carry them out and less 
the tendency of people to undertake the job. When these ten men 
have reclaimed the 640 acres each they have land to sell—land which 
they must sell to repay the expenditure. Thus the large holdings 
are broken into smaller pieces, and the hitherto worthless desert be- 
comes a scene of surpassing beauty, and happy homes gladden the 
landscape where once silence and desolation held their horrid reign. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, Iam convinced that the wisest course to pur- 
sue is to leave the desert-land act undisturbed and in all things else 
accept the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HERMANN. What gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Mr. Payson. It is his amendment that 
I am discussing, and not that of Mr. CANNON, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. The latter gentleman has advocated 


- with his usual strength and with great plausibility a proposition 


which in the light of surrounding facts appears absolutely ridicu- 
lons, to wit: ‘‘ Desert land should be taken up under homestead law.” 
I huve already asserted that the trouble abont the desert act never 
originated in the law, but grew out of the manner of its exeention. 
Lands agricultural in character bave been taken up under the des- 
ert-land law. But the act was a violation of lawas much as larceny 
or murder are violations of all civilized criminal codes. 

But gentlemen seem to fear a monopoly of the desert lands. To 
hear them one would think that if the act is not repealed, and 
repealed immediately, some hungry land monopolist will pounce 
on the Mohave desert and water every inch of it and keep it all to 
himself. The people who live where I came from laugh at the pre- 
posterous absurdity. There is no scramble for possession of these 
arid mesas. ‘here exists no necessity for apprebension, Millions 
of these acres will remain untenanted when this mighty Government 
shall have vanished from the face of the earth. 

All possible encouragement should be given private enterprise, 
and when that ceases to be exercised the strong arm of the United 
States Treasury should be invoked to increase as far as possible the 
area of reclaimed land. It will never be reclaimed in any other 
way. The only chance the poor will ever have to lay hands upon 
that land is that it shall first be irrigated either by aggregated pri- 
vate capital or by direct Government aid. 

In the Fiftieth Congress when this matter of irrigaticn was first 
under discussion on this floor, being pressed by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN ] as to the purpose of the 2 appro» 
priation, I took the position, which I still maintain, that you are 


worse than wasting every cent of money put in this survey, or that 
will ever be applied to it, unless the Government intends to build 
the reservoirs and conduct the water to the land. If the Govern- 
ment does not do it nobody will, especially when met by the present 
reservation of all these lands from settlement. It strikes me that 
the Government would logically have to press the work to a finality, 
though Congress, I admit, has studiously avoided committing itself 
to that proposition. The Government will have to do the work or 
give the land to those who will do it, otherwise it will forever re- 
main as itis. N 

The proposition is plain to any one acquainted with the physical 
features of the country. If gentlemen nt ee talk so feelingly about 
homesteading the desert Jands would go with me for 50 or 100 miles 
and see nothing but a vast plain of hot, glittering sand canopied 
by a cloudless sky, no growth nor water anywhere, nothing but 
dust and desolation, they would close up the fountains of their mis- 
priced eloqnence and begin the exercise of positive, practical legis- 
ation. I refer to actual desert, not to those beautiful spots of ir- 
rigated valley lands which have already demonstrated the latent 
possibilities of that wonderful soil and climate which mark Arizona 
as the coming sanitarinm of the world. 

It is all very beautiful to talk abont men reclaiming the desert 
under homestead law, but you may be assured the poor and home- 
less will never find a home on such land except through such legis- 
lation as I have suggested. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson I also 
requires that the entryman of desert land shall be a bona fide resi- 
dent of the State or Territory in which the entry is made. Iam not 
vaag to give my assent to this proposition for reasons already 
stated. 

I repeat that the greatest possible encouragement should be given 
to the reclamation of the desert. This is the first and most impor- 
tant step. No unnecessary embargo shonld be placed on it. Be- 
sides, I can see no reason why the son of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON] or my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. MUTCHLER] 
should be debarred the right to invest their money in so laudable an 
enterprise by mere reason of non-residence. They certainly have as 
much right in the matter as I or my neighbor. I would not say the 
same of agricultural lands, for they are immediately productive, and 
grants of such Jand by the Government should be confined to men 
wh tually go upon them and make homes, Therefore, I think 
the residence clause shonld be stricken from this amendment on the 
same principle and for the same reason that I hold that the induce- 
pray should be increased rather than lessened in respect of these 

ands. 

As suggested by the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Carter], the 
provision touching the right to the use of the water by persons con- 
veying the same is merely declaratory of the law as the courts have 
construed it from the time when the qnestion first arose, There is 
no objection to that provision, because it is in direct line with the 
3 of the courts, uniformly followed and maintained by all of 
them. 

From present indications in this House, and from all the legisla- 
tion and all the discussion that have heen had in the House in re- 

ard to the public lands since I have been a member of it, I am sat- 
isfied that these desert lands will never be reclaimed by the United 
States Government, and I am satisfied further that as long as the 
Government continues to put an embargo upon private enterprise 
they will never be reclaimed by anybody. That region will simply 
stand there a desert as it is, absolutely worthless to the United 
States, and I believe that the very best way for the Government to 
dispose of those lands would be by making a direct donation of 
them to the States and Territories, with proper restrictions upon the 
disposition of the lands and the expenditure of the money derived 
from them. 

Mr. CANNON. My friend from Arizona commenced his speech by 
paying a deserved tribute to my colleague from IIlinois [Mr Payson] 
and indorsing his amendment, but thronghont the rest ot his speech 
he was continually drifting away from that ground. Now, I wonld 
be glad to know what position my friend realiy assumes on this ques- 
tion 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. I have not drifted away an inch from 
the proposition first laid down by me. I have advocated the amend- 
ment o yore colleague pur PAYSON] except as to the quantity of 
land to allowed each settler, and the residence clause of the 
amendment. 

If the gentleman had honored me with closer attention he wonld 
recognize the injustice of his criticism. Those who have so kindly 
accorded attention have already discovered my positiou on this ques- 
tion, and I have not the time to repeat, 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I crave but one moment’s 
indulgence to say to the House that whatever of commendation I 
may have uttered in regard to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAY- 
sox] in connection with his knowledge of and attention to all ques- 
tions tonching the public lands applies with equal force to his pred- 
ecessor, my friend from Indiana, Judge HOLMAN, who has likewise 
given the subject great attention. 
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Compound Lard. 
SPEEOH 
HON. JUSTIN R. WHITING, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 21, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 11568) defining “lard,” also imposinga tax upon and regulating 
the manufacture and sale, importation, and exportation of compound lard, 

Mr. WHITING said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I disapprove of this bill, for it singles ont a large aud 
legitimate industry and practically destroys it. It takes trom the peo- 
ple a healthful and cheap food product and renders no equivalent. It 

estroys competition and builds up a monopoly. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, if enacted into law, would prove a substan- 
tial basis for the greatest lard trust the world has ever known. Would 
it benefit the farmer, as the advocates of this measure proclaim? I 
answer most certainly not. The farmer can not compete with these 
great lard-refining establishments, for the farmer throws away what 
the refiner makes into extra-choice, steam-refined family lard. Will 
the farmer sell his pork for more because of a high price of lard? 
Again I answer no. The man who sells the swine is benefited by the 
largest sale possible of the hog products. 

Whenever the price of lard and hog products advances, the export 
and sale decrease because of the inability of the foreigner, as well also 
of many of our own people, to as freely use them when the price is 
high. This at once is followed by a low price for hogs. 

No, Mr. Speaker, if itis the promotion of good, stable, honest indus- 
try that demands the consideration of this House, let us substitute for 
this bill the bill known as the Paddock general pure-food bill. It is 
general in its provisions. It discriminates against no special interest 
and does not create any monopolies; it protects the public against the 
adulteration and misbranding of every article of food, drink, and drugs, 
and prohibits the use of any ingredient that is injurious to health. It 
is general in its character, and by it honest competition is encouraged 
under the natural laws of trade. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling to be classed among those who 
offer this bill as a peace-offering to the farmers and as an offset to the 
measures passed in the interest of the manufacturers and importers. 
As such it is a piece of impertinence, for the measure is purely and 
wholly in the interest of the ‘‘pork-packing farmer” in the cities, 
and not for the actual farmer. 

The farmers, I think, are gunning for bigger game than the paltry 
sop this evidently unfair and unbusinesslike bill offers. Any law af- 
fecting either supply or demand must in the main work injury. 


Compound Lard. 


SPEECH 


HON. ORMSBY B. THOMAS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 21, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 11568) defining lard.“ also imposing a tax upon and regulat- 
iag the manufacture and sale, importation, and exportation of compound 


Mr. THOMAS said: ; 
Mr. SPEAKER: The legislation and relief proposed by this bill are 
fair, just, and within the legitimate power of Congress to adopt that 

I am astonished that there should be any opposition whatever to it. 

The undisputed fact is that the farmers and producers as well as 
the consumers of lard have been for many years defrauded in a most 
barefaced and shameful manner by a spurious article palmed off upon 
the public as pure lard and made to take the place of lard, when in 
fact it is a base adulteration. 

The effect of this has been not only to injure and depreciate the price 
at home, but also to shut the doors of many of the great foreign mar- 
kets against American lard, by which the farmers ofthe country have 
suffered the loss of millions of dollars, while those engaged in the fraud 
have become immensely wealthy. È 

There is not a farmer in the land who has not been directly or indi- 
rectly defrauded by this compound or spurious lard, and their appeals 
to Congress for relief are heard from every quarter of the country. By 
refusing to pass this bill you not only disregard these appeals, but you 


say in plain terms to the country that you will not, though itis within 
the power of Congress, relieve the producers of lard, a great commer- 
cial article, an article produced by the farmers of this country, from the 
losses which they have so long sustained and are still sustaining by 
reason of this outrageous and bold counterſeiting. : 

We know and the country knows that the remedy proposed is law- 
ful and efficacions, because in a similar case it has worked well and 
stood the test of the courts. It is but a short time ago that upon every 
table was placed spurious butter, which, like this spurious lard, in 
smell, taste, and appearance was so like genuine butter as to deceive 
the most expert. This butter, like spurious lard, was or could be 
made of all sorts of vile compounds and cheap refuse, which the man- 
ulacturers were able to disguise by the use of chemicals, and thus pre- 
pared it was placed upon the market as genuine butter and was able 
to take the place of and to drive out real butter, 

This exactly parallels in all respects this compound lard. The effect 
of the spurious-butter fraud, as everybody remembers, was to a large 
extent to drive out and destroy the butter-making interests of the 
United States, to the great detriment of the whole country, except 
those engaged in the fraud. Congress thereupon an act similar 
to this, taxing, very lightly, as does this bill, the spurious article, and 
putting the same under the internal-revenue system, and compelling 
it to be marked and branded so that people would know just what they 
were buying. 

This remedy was complete, and the dairy interest was relieved of the 
fraud which was fast sending it to bankruptcy and ruin, and the pub- 
lic are protected in the use of good butter. This bill is bused upon the 
same idea and it is intended to operate in the same way. 

Mr. Speaker, this compound lard business is, if possible a greater 
fraud than the one which we have already so successfully legislated 
against, Every reason which impelled me to vote for the oleomarga- 
rine bill impels me to vote for this. The American people like fair 
play; they despise anything that isunderhanded and fraudulent. This ` 
legislation directly affects the interests of the farmers of this land. 
Many who oppose this bill claim to be the friends of the farmers and 
of the farming interests of this country. 

If you are really in earnest in such claimed friendship, now indeed 
is a chance to show that you are truly the friends of the farmer and that 
you are willing, even against the appeals of those who have grown rich 
by plundering them, to pass this most just legislation in the special 
interest of the farmer, legislation that will do no injury to the com- 
pound-lard interest if it is an honest and legitimate business, for all 
it does is to compel the manufacturers to inform the public of the ex- 
act composition of the article they seek to sell and prevents them there- 
by from palming off upon that public the spurious article under false 
and fradulent representations. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in letting every honest industry stand upon 
its own merits, and no honest industry will ask to stand in any other 
way. Sir, I am firmly of the belief that not only the financial inter- 
ests of the people are promoted, but also good morals are aided and ad- 
vanced when we engage in legislation to suppress frauds, and especially 
frauds in food productions which not only rob the honest producer, but 
impair the health of those who are in a manner placed beyond the 
power of detecting the imposition imposed upon them. 

For these reasons I shall vote for this bill, believing it in the inter- 
ests of honesty and fair dealing, and especially in the interests of the 
farmers of this country. 


Compound Lard. 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 21, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11563) defining “lard,” 
also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture and sale, importation, 
and exportation of compound lard— À 


Mr. STOCK DALE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have tried for some time to get some gentleman to 
state or its supporters tọ confess the real object of this bill, and I have 
arrived at the conclusion, by their own statements, that the advocates 
of the bill support it purely on the ground and for the object stated by 
my colleague [Mr. CATCHINGS], to tax this country out of existence. 

They say they do not want to put a tax on it, and if any other way 
could be arrived at to compel the people who manufacture it to brand 
the article for what it is they would be satisfied. That is a confession 
that there is no authority in the Constitution to compel a man to brand 
what he makes, unless it is arrived at through a subteriuge. You use 
the Constitution as a pretense; that is, you use the article of the Con- 
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stitution authorizing Congress to raise revenue, not for the purpose of 
revenue, but to get at another object, which is to burden one industry 
that another may flourish; to drive one class out to give place toanother 
more favored class, which is, I say, using the Constitution in the letter 
to violate it in the 3 


It would be, Mr. Speaker, more honest and becoming legislation be- 
fore the country to say and do as Mr. Stevens once said, that ‘‘every- 
body knew they were legislating outside the Constitution,” than to 
set up the fact that they want to do what the Constitution prohibits, 
but assume to legislate under a power that is granted by the letter of 
the instrument for a wholly different purpose to violate the spirit of it 
by doing something else not authorized by it. This confessedly does 
that. The advocates of this bill can not putit upon any other ground 
known to the Constitution. They can not put it upon the ground that 
this composind is injurious to health. All agree that the inser- 
tion into this compound of cotton-seed oil makes it no less healthful, 
no less nutritious, and equally good in taste. It answers the purpose 
in every reasonable respect. y, it is admitted they can not tell the 
difference between it and pure lard; and hence they want to put a tax 
upon it, as well as brand it, so as to destroy competition. brand 
arcs ogy it. If that be true, what does this bill mean? Why, 
simply this: That cotton-seed oil is the product of one part of the coun- 
try and lard of the other, and the two when they meet and are sold 
belong to the people who have purchased and want to consume both. 
The lard is purchased from Illinois people and the Northwestern coun- 
try and the cotton-seed oil from Mississippi people and the Southwest 


generally. 

A man has a right, I take it, to go into Illinois and buy lard. He 
has a right to go to Tennessee or Mississippi and buy cotton-seed oil. 
What then? They are both his property. He undertakes to mix the 
two because it makes a product easy to handle in a warm climate and 
is cheaper to the consumer; it is as for food; it is as wholesome, 
as nutritious, and as table as the Jard alone. Both are his property, 
and he compounds them together, Has he not a right to do soand to 
rat cougars an 175 rp gee But goa sy, eee not 
do that; heshall not se own property. An tis ocracy, 
it, my friends on this side? 

I want to say to the Democrats who expect to vote for this measure, 
you ought to consider well before g support a doctrine that is so 
utterly obnoxious to every fiber of Democracy. Gentlemen who are 
prominent and assume to be leaders on this side of the House, let me 
ask where would you lead us if we would follow you now? Why, 
this bill isso extreme that the Republicans themselves are ashamed of 
it, and say they would not take this course if they knew any other 
means by which to accomplish their object, Even they who are ac- 
customed to discriminating legislation want to avoid the charge of being 
so palpably unfair as to put a burden upon one industry for the bene- 
fit of anotherindustry. How, then, can Democrats go to that extreme? 
Is this Democracy, Isay? If so, the great teachers have been astray. 
Is it Americanism? Is it common honesty? Is it anything short of 
the despotism of Russia? 

Here are two articles, equally wholesome, nutritious, and palatable, 
which can not be mixed together and sold as such without a tax; and 
not only not without a tax, but the men who engage in this perfectly 
legitimate business have to go like menials to the Secretary of the 

and ask his license to do a perfectly legitimate thing. In 
whose interest? Not in the interest of health, not in the interest of 
the Government, not in the interest of the people, but in the interest 
of a few manufacturers of lard. You want to prevent competition by 
tting the National Government 15 drive the competing people out of 
usiness; you want to drive from the market an article that we make, 
in order that an article which you make may sell higher. Thegentle- 
man from Iowa said that it was to prevent a species of robbery that is 
going on in Chicago and St. Louis; and by the controversies between 
the two gentlemen it seems there is more robbery and rascality going 
on in the city of Chicago to-day than there ought to be in the whole 
nation. What a place that is for the World's Fair! [Laughter.] 
What aplace to exhibit all these specimens of morals before the world. 
Why, if half the testimony is true that has been detailed in this report, 
and I have read it over and over, if it behalf trueabout the manufacture 
of lard, there ought to be more cotton-seed oil in it, because there 
ought to be something clean and wholesome in it. Why, one gentle- 
man over there said yesterday that it was like the refinement of sugar, 
when you boiled it down with this filthy substance in it, and got it 
below and took the lard off the top, including every other anatomical 
part of the hog rendered into it. I will refer the House to the 
of my colleague [Mr. MondAx] for information about the pure lard 
that this bill protects. 

I wonld like to say a word about a portion of my own constituents. 
It has been said omthat side that it is not to injure the producer of 
cotton seed, but it is to brand the thing what itis, Can it not be 
branded without coming to Washington to get a license? Can it not 
be branded without paying a tax annually? Can you not make it the 
subject of a license, and makea penalty for selling it without the brand, 
withont all these onerous penalties that are intended evidently to prej- 
udice the public against it. 


My triend over there says the merchants will knock the head out and 
the brand off, and then sell it as lard. Whose business is that except 
the man’s who buys it, if it is good and he gets it at 4 cents a pound 
cheaper? He has the right to buy it, and the consumer has the right 
to purchase it and save $4 on the hundred pounds. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONGER. Will you kindly tell us how it can be reached and 
the branding compelled without taxing ? 

8 McCLAMMY,. And also tell us the necessity of reaching it at 

Mr. STOCKDALE. In the first place it can not be done—— 

Mr. CONGER. That is exactly what I say—— 

Mr. STOCKDALE (continuing). Can not be done legitimately at 
all. You arrive at it in an illegitimate way. I say that any article 
that is produced by the citizens of any part of the country, wholesome 
and pure, which another man buys and combines with another article 
equally pure, and in this case purer, the result being equally good 
jee dae rg he has a right tosell it and the people have the right 
to buy it. : 

Mr. CONGER. Then you admit that it can not be done in any other 
way. í 
Mr. STOCKDALE. One moment and I will answer your other ques- 
tion. I say by what right do you undertake to say that he shall not 
do that? You asked me by what other means it can be arrived at. 
By that question you acknowledge that you have to arrive at it by an 
illegitimate means; that you use the letter of the Constitution in order 
to violate its spirit; and then how do you justify it? 

Mr. CONGER. Can you tell us of any other legitimate way in which 
it can be done? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Ido not want to teach people how to commit 
iniguities. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CONGER. It can not be done in any other way except by tax- 


ing. 
A Mr. MORGAN. Can not the people of a State do it if they want it 
one? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Our friends on the other side do not want to 
leave it to the people. They are legislating for Illinois, for Chicago, 
and for St. Louis. 

Mr. CONGER. And for Mississippi, too. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. They are not legislating for the interests of the 
country, but legislating for the few and against the many, which has been 
the practice of this Congress from its beginning until now. {Applause 
on the Democratic side.] You talk about your love for the colored 
man. I representalarge number of them, and they are my friends and 
I am theirs. 

Mr. McCLAMMY. And they all vote for you, too. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. They are the people who make this cotton-seed 
oil. They sell more of it than the white people do, because they are 
very largely renters of land, and they sell their cotton and their cotton 
seed; the white people use theirs for feed and fertilizing. In the hills 
the white people care very little about this measure, so far as their in- 
terests are involved, but they look upon it as an outrage upon the 
whole negro population and on the citizens of the great Mississippi bot- 
toms. 

In the great Mississippi Valley, into which the colored people are 
going and which is the El Dorado of the colored race, they sell their 
cotton seed. It is a product that they raise. It is a product that the 
Northwest turns the back ofits hand upon. You may say to us, You 
make a good product and a wholesome product.“ We make a whole- 
some product. The two mixed can be made just as good and a little 
cheaper, but you say we shall not mix it. Why? That is easily an- 
swered. Yours is a Northern product and ours is a Southern product; 
reason enough for that side of the House. You are the people who 
took the tariff off of sugar, which is madealmost entirely by the negro. 
You took the tariff off of rice; that is made entirely by the negro. 

Mr. CONGER. By the negroes in Cuba, 

Mr. STOCKDALE. And you say you are about to establish an in- 
dustry in the tin-plate business, of which there is nota pound made 
in the United States. But my friend over there [Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS] 
says he is going to make it when he can make everybody else buy it 
from him. You want to make a law to prevent us from buying from 
anybody else. You want to create a new industry in the North and 
destroy one now existing in the South. The sugar industry is increas- 
ing since the war, when the industry was destroyed. You are willing 
to strike down that industry and create a tin-plate industry. You 
know where the sugar industry is, and you know where the tin-plate 
industry will be. One is an industry of the South and the other of the 
North. You are the people who taxed the negro’s cotton $13.50 a bale, 
the first bale he ever made as an American citizen. He came to the 
market with his first bale in 1866, and was met by a United States offi- 
cer with a brass tag, that he could afford to sell for $13.50, and the 
negro could pay it or go to the penitentiary or not ship his bale of cot- 
ton. 


You let up in 1867 and charged him $11.50 to ship his bale of cot- 
ton. One hundred and thirty-four million dollars and over went out 


of the pockets of the Southern people right after the war, when they 
were bleeding at every pore and every limb had a wound. 

Mr. LACEY. I thought the consumer paid the tax. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Yon think it did not eost them anything. That 
is about as much substance as there is in your argument, You laugh 
and joke and jeer at what those colored people have been struggling 
for, to make homes for themselves and families, and think it no harm 
to rob them. Sixty-eight million dollars went into the Treasury, and 
is there now, and wrongfully there, and ought to be returned as acon- 
science fund. There were 5,000,000 and more bales made in 1866; 
also in 1867; and the tax of $13.50 in 1866 and $11.50 in 1867 makes 
$134,000,000. Then you had the Freedmen’s Bureau and the Freed- 
man’s Bank, and you are claiming to be the friends of the negro with 
such a record before you! I say that I stand here as his friend and ask 
that this product of his be not taxed out of existence. I presume it 
is useless to ask you to do anything for the white people of the South, 
but I do ask you that his product be not taxed out of existence; and 
if you are in good faith in your professions of friendship to the colored 
people you would let up on them once at least. 

The gentleman from Iowa told the tale. He was as earnest and 
eloquent as he always can be against this product, and put it npon the 
true ground. He says there are $28,000,000 of the ucts of cotton- 
seed oil that go into the product of the hog, and he says: I do not 
intend to stand here without raising my voice against the scheme that 
will put $28,000,000 worth of cotton-seed oil into lard, whereby Iowa 
will baa $2,000,000 on her hogs. That is the doctrine. It is in the 
report. It decreases the price of hogs, and therefore you desire to de- 
stroy the cotton-geed combination, which is good, not because it injures 
anybody, but because you raise the price of your product by injury to 
the product of the colored race, to say nothing of the white people. 
Better that the South lose $28,000,000 than that Iows should lose 
$2,000,000. Itis not fair; itis not national. It is class legislation, 
and worse than class legislation. 

The report says: 

The promoters of the bill are the growers of swine, and the manufacturers 
and consumers of pure lard. Its opponents are the manufacturers of the imi- 
tation compounds, and to some extent the producers of cotton-seed oil. 

It is legislation to push back one set of citizens and to lift up an- 
other by the power of the Federal Government. It is not according 
to the Constitution. It is not according to the principles of American 
industry. Why, you talk about protection, and call this robbery. 
What does robbery consist of? This was denounced as robbery to-day. 
Why, you say it consists in combining cotton-seed oil with lard by men 
who have purchased and own both. You seek to deprive them of their 
industry, and say that it can not be continued. Is there any differ- 
ence between that and the wool-growers asking here for a bill to pro- 
vide that the manufacturers shall not mix cotton with wool, with silk, 
or with anything else without paying a tax or getting a license for it? 

Probably there is not a gentleman in the House who has not cotton 
in the clothing he wears. Why not make a law against such a mixt- 
ure? Why should not the silk manufacturers ask Congress to pass a 
law that there should be no cotton in silk; that there shall be no mixt- 
ure of wool in silk; no mixture ofanything? It is precisely the same 
principle, and whenever you open the door and permit this Govern- 
ment to enter into a policy whereby one class of citizens can come to 
Congress and successfully ask that their particular industry be pro- 
tected, not against foreign powers or foreign labor, but against another 
legitimate industry within the borders of our own eountry, you strike 
down the very principles of the Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
1 HILL. Will the gentleman yield to a question before he takes 

seat? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I will if I have the time. 

Mr. HILL. If some mannfrcturers of cotten and woolen goods 
should be able to so mix the cotton with the wool that they could not 
þe distinguished by the consumer and they sold interior articles for 
woolen goods that were not woolen, would not you think some remedy 
should be found ? 
ane 5 STOCKDALE. That is the same principle that you have 

opted. 

j . Would you not think that some remedy should be at- 
0 ? 

Mr.STOCKDALE. Not by the United States Government, for God's 
sake. If you doso you will have to go in and prevent the chicken- 
raiser—the great hen-raiser of Ohio—from mixing shanghais and ban- 
tams. That is the result of this doctrine, [Great laughter. ] 

Mr. HILL. We will have to go as far as we can. 

Mr. CONGER. Does the gentleman think it honest to sell cotton- 
seed oil for lard? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. It is not sold for lard. It is sold for what it 
is; and you propose to tax out of existence that industry. You pro- 
pose to create one industry and to destroy another. 

Mr. McCLAMMY. Does this come out of my time? II it does, I 
must object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The gentleman from North Carolina 
has the floor. 
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The Compound Lard Bill. 


REMARKS, 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. CRAIN, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 21, 1890, 


On the bill (II. R. 11568) defining “lard,” also imposing a tax u and regulat- 
ing. the manufacture and e, importation, and — — compound 


Mr. CRAIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bili under consideration, known as ‘‘ the Conger 
bill,” while assuming to prevent the manufacture of adulterated lard, 
is itself an attempt at fraudulent legislation. 

Your committee believe— 


Says the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brostus] in His report 
upon the bill— 
that while morals may not need trade trade must haye morals, 


I say thatlegislation, too, must have morals, and that the Conger bill 
is destitute of morals, Its pretended object being to compel manufact- 
urers of lard compound ” to notify consumers of the constituent ele- 
ments of that commodity, its real object is to strike down one industry 
in order to build np another upon its ruins, Not only is its object im- 
moral, but its methods are alsoimmoral; for certainly that is immoral 
which is contrary to truth. - 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brostus] asserts that 
among the objects of the bill is the raising of revenue. Is this true? 
Both parties agreed when this bill was introduced that there was a sur- 
plus in the Treasury, and the majority of the committee who 
the bill voted in favorof the McKinley bill, the alleged object of which 
was to reduce taxation. Just think of the contrast: the McKinley 
bill is to reduce taxation; the Conger bill to increase taxation. And 
this is the act of men who, like the Pharisees of old, stand upon the 
corners boasting of their superior virtue and morality. The truth is 
that these gentlemen seek to impose the taxes provided for in the bill 
for a twofold purpose, to mask their real object behind the Constitution, 
in order to get congressional jurisdiction, and to grind out an industry 
which is in their way. 

I will not argue the unconstitutionality of the measure, but will 
content myself by saying that the framers of our organic law did not 
contemplate such an abuse of the taxing power as the supporters of 
this bill are gnilty of, and I can not understand how democrats can 
vote for it who have made the welkin ring with their declamations for 
en tariff for revenue only.“ 

If lard compound be deleterious to health its manufacture ought to 
be abolished and not made a subject of revenue, and the very fact that 
the friends of this bill tax it is the best evidence that they regard it as 
innocuous. But they say it is in the interest of the farmers. What 
farmers? The farmers of what section? Class legislation is vicious. 
But what must be said of legislation for a class within a class? While 
it is alleged that the hog-raisers of the northwest will be benefited by 
this legislation what effect will it have among the cotton-producers of 
the south? The majority of this House whine about the poor, down- 
trodden negro; one of their number, more rhetorical than discreet in 
his utterances, contends for ‘‘a bullet for every ballot;’’ they pass 
an infamous bill for his alleged protection; and yet they strike him a 
heavy blow in the field of industry by depriving him of the benefit of a 
market for his cotton-seed and of the advantage of cheap kitchen 
fat.” 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania sheds tears over the picture which 
he paints of a poor illiterate negro in the South paying 15 cents a pound 
for lard. His ignorance about the negro is a sufficient commentary on 
his vote upon the Lodge bill. Notone negro ont of fifty thousand pays 
15 cents, or 10 cents, or 5 cents a pound for lard. The negroes, like 
the poorer white farmers, use the surplus lard from their hogs, and 
when that is gone they cook with bacon grease. 

But where do the consumerscomein? Are they to be considered at 
all? Itseems not. According to the census of 1880 there were 17,- 
392,000 persons engaged in all occupations in the United States, and of 
this number there were only 4,225,945 farmers and planters, exclusive 
of farm laborers. 

Now, at the ratio of three persons to each worker, the population be- 
ing about 51,000,000, there would be 12,667,835 farmers and planters 
and their families in the farming class and 39,498,165 persons in- 
claded in the category of consumers. But of the 12,667,835 ers and, 
planters at least one-third were engaged in raising cotton, and conse- 
quently they and their families will be injured by this bill, say 7 3 
945 persons, so that only 8,451,888 persons would be benefited by it 
all that is claimed for the bill be allowed, while 42,000,000 would be 
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injured. The ratioof increase of population since 1880 has been about 


25 cent., but the relative proportions are the same. 

But while pretending to protect farmers, its advocates defeated the 
McRae amendment, which rovided for the inclusion in the definition 
of lard that produced by the farmers and field-hands on the farms, 
Its supporters contend that the manufacture of ‘‘ lard compound“ has 
lowered the price of hogs and injured the swine industry. Now, who 
ever heard of a manufacturer of any product insisting upon raising the 
price of his raw ma‘erial. 

The is the raw material of the lard manufacturer, and when it 
walks or is carried into the slaughter-rooms no part of it ever comes 
out except in some kind of finished product. 

Do not the manufacturers’ buyers purchase hogs at the stock-yards 
at the lowest price for which they can obtain them? Then is it reason- 
able to suppose that the manufacturers urge the passage of this bill to 
benefit the farmers by raising the priceofhogs? The question answers 
itself in its very absurdity and preposterousness. 

But gentlemen say that the Farmers’ Alliances are backing the bill. 
How easy it is to have these cut-and-dried circulars circulated and 
signed and sent to members of both Houses. I venture to say that not 
1 per cent. of all the farmers who have advocated the passage of the 
bill have-ever read it. And I venture the further statement that not 
a single Farmers’ Alliance in a cotton-producing State (and I do not in- 
clude Kentucky, Missouri, and Virginia, because their cotton produc- 
tions are mere bagatelles) has insisted upon the passage of the bill. 

The bill is sectional in its character, but the natural resources of 
the South are so great and her people are so patient and persevering 
that she will yet be the predominant section of the Union in popula- 
tion, in wealth, and in political power. She has survived the assaults 
of the battle-field; she will overcome those of the cotton- field. 

But the bill goes further than legislative assemblies asked Congress 
to go. The Legislature of Iowa, whence its author comes, only re- 
quested that a statement of the contents of lard compound should 
be affixed to every package of it. Gentlemen have quoted from indi- 
vidual Alliance men in the South in favor of the bill, but they have to- 
tally disregarded the resolutions against it of the representatives of the 
cotton States at the meeting of the presidents of Farmers’ Alliances at 
Atlanta, Ga., March 19, 1890. 

Recurring to the effect of the manufacture of lard compound upon 
the value of hogs, from which I was temporarily diverted, Ihave to say 
that about ten years ago cotton seed was used for fertilization, cattle- 
feeding, or was thrown away. It will be satisfactory, then, to ascertain 
how the numbers and values of hogs in 1875 and 1881 compare with 
those of 1888 and 1890. According to the Agricultural Reports for 1887 
and 1888, the mean price of hogs in 1875 per 100 pounds was $3.52. 
In 1888 it was $5.82 per 100 pounds. The Secretary of Agriculture at- 
tributes the fluctuations in price to the variations in the corn crop. 

The statistician of the New York Produce Exchange gives the follow- 
ing statement: 

January 1, 1881: Number of hogs, 36,247,603; value, $170,535,435; each, $4.70, 
January 1, 1890: Number of hogs, 51,602,789; value, $243,418,336; each, $4.72, 

While the number of hogs has increased very largely, the average 
value has remained the same; so that the allegations of the advocates 
of the bill are not sustained by the facts. Anexamination of the tables 
of statisticians will show that the value of hogs has fluctuated with the 
corn production of the West. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the manufacture of lard compound has 
not affected the price of hogs. Indeed, the friends of the bill seem to 
lose sight of the fact that in the manufacture of lard compound quitea 
large percentage of prime steam lard is nsed after having been rendered 

ure. 

But in discriminating by complicated restrictions and oppressive 
burdens in the shape of internal-revenue requirements and taxation, 
the advocates of the bill ask to crush an industry which utilizes only 
that which is pure and wholesome and to foster and encourage another 
which, while professing to produce a pure, clean product, 3 uses 
in its manufacture constituents that are impure, unclean, and filthy. 
Cotton: seed oil is the product of a vegetable or plant of the field. Prime 
steam Jard is made from the heads, guts, intestines, and genito- urinary 
organs of hogs, which are sometimes smothered before they reach the 
slanghter-house and are often diseased. In support of this statement 
I quote from various witnesses. 

First, as to cotton-seed oil, read the reports of the respective boards 
of health of New York and New Hampshire, as well as the statements 
nf leading physicians: 

APPENDIX A. 
Report of New York board of health, 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF THE ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Albany, May 6, 1889. 

DEAR Sim: On the 26th of April you requested me to make such examination 

of “lard and lard compounds, or products into which cotton-seed oil enters as 

n component part,” and of “ cotton-seed oil as sold for edible purposes” as 

«might be possible in the time intervening betweeen that date and this day, and 

to report vd you whether, in my opinion, such “Jard, lard compounds or prod- 

ucts are healthful or nutritious, or are in any degree deleterious or injurious 

to health,” and “whether or not said [cotton-seed) oil is nutritious or health- 
ful. or is in any degree deleterious or injurious to health.” 

The time at my disposal thos allowed me has not been sufficient to admit of 

the systematic collection of samples of the articles named or the elaborate 


analysis of such samples as had been collected, and this necessarily brief re 
therefore, deals with the questions involved chiefly in a general manner, an 
is, in the main, based on information acquired in previous investigations and 
by former study of the subjects considered. 

The main question,as I understand it, is whetber cotton-seed oil, properly 
extracted and refined, is a wholesome and nutritious article of tood, and whether 
it is a proper substance to mingle with lard obtained from „the fat of hogs, or 
with other fats, in the manufacture of “lard compounds,” table oil, and the 
like, for use as food or in the preparation or manufacture of food articles. 

There doubt'ess exists on re es of many . a prejudice that lard should 
be made from hog-fat alone and table or salad oil from the fruit o the olive tree 
solely; but this opinion is in reality based on no good or sufficient reasons, 
Fats obtained from a variety ot animals anda great number ot plants have been 
used from time immemorial in the preparation of food, and it is unreasonable 
to suppose that those particular fats and oils which we in this country, or in 
this part of the country, have been accustomed to use are the only suitable ones 
to employ. All over the world vegetable oils are obtained by the expression of 
the seeds or fruit 8 and used as food. From the cocoanut, Brazilian nut, 
walnut, almond, and a wide variety of other vegetable products oils are ex- 
tracted and employed in the preparation of food. Inspeakingof the vegetable 
oils Dr. Edward Smith, in his well known work on Foods, places cotton-seed oil 
at the head of the list, and says- 

“There can be no doubt that we have in thia product of seeds of plants, which 
seem otherwise to be useless, a great storehouse of most valuable nu ritive 
material, and if we know but little of them in this climate it is because we have 
the olive-oil at hand and are bountifully supplied with many kinds of animal 
fats. It is, however, probable that the Dagon 1 5 of some of these vegetable 
oils, in addition to their delicacy of flavor, will ere long force themselves into 
notice and obtain a place among our foods.” This was written in 1873, when 
the nianufacture of cotten-seed oils was still in its infancy. 

Professor Wiley, chemist to the United States Department of Agriculture, in 
Bulletin No. 13, on Food and Food Adulterants, quotes from Allen's well known 
and standard work on Commercial Organic Analysis, as follows: “ Refined cot- 
ton-seed oil is of a straw or golden-yellow color, or, occasionally, nearly color- 
less. The density ranges from: 922 to .926, and the Longe tg int from 1° to 
10% C. Refined cotton-seed oil is usually very free from acid, and when properly 
prepared is of pleasant taste and admirably adapted for edible and culinary 
purposes, for which it is now extensively employed, both with and without its 
nature being acknowledged.” 

As regards the manufacture and refining of cotton-seed oil, it may be re- 

marked that the methods employed are not materially different from the proc- 
esses made use of in the preparation of olive-cil. That cotton-seed oil has for 
mang years been exported to Italy and France, in which countries it is largely 
employed for mixing with olive-oil, is a well known fact, 
Speaking of cotton-seed oil, Dunham J. Crain, United States consul at Milan, 
reported as follows, under date of November 10, 1883: The seed-oil industry is 
assuming considerable proportions. Several kinds of this oil were exhibited at 
the Milan exhibition in 1881, and classed among alimentary oils, There were 
some beautiful specimens of sesame oil exhibited. * The importation of 
cotton-seed oil was arrested in 1882, since which the demand for oleaginous 
seeds has increased. It is therefore urged that a duty should be imposed on all 
imports of seeds and seed oils ifit is to be continued on cotton-seed oil. It is 
claimed that the duty on cotton oil has served no good purpose; thatthe 
mixing of cotton-oil with ollve-oil was not prejudicial to health, and that the 
mixture is now made with oils from flax and nuts, and that the competition 
coming from cotton oil has been replaced by oils of other seeds and by nut oils. 
I is felt that frauds will diminish and the public good be promoted 
when prejudices against good seed oils disappear and they are sold under their 
true names.” (U. S. Consular Reports, XII, 557.) 

Jam clearly of the opinion that eotton-seed oil, whether used alone or com- 
mingled with other oils or fats. is a perfectly wholesome and nutritious food, 
and as easily digested and assimilated as any of the commonly employed fats. 
In support of this view, the opinion of numberless writers upon the subject, and 
of park rae in chemistry and physiology, might be adduced, but I shall content 
myself with citing twoor three. Battershall, in his treatise on Food Adultera- 
tion, remarks: 

“Asa result of the publicity lately given to the subject of food adulteration, a 
popular impression has been produced that any substance employed as an adul- 
terant of, or a substitute for, another is to be avoided per se. Perhaps the com- 
mon belief that for all purposes cotton-seed oi! is inferior to olive-oil and oleo- 
margarine to butter is the most striking illustration of this tendency, Now,as 
a matter of fact, pure cotton: oil, as at present found on the market, is less 
liable to become rancid than the product of the olive, and for many culinary 
uses it is at least quite as serviceable. * * The sale of these products under 
their true — should not only be allowed, but under some circumstances even 
encouraged.” 

Professor Wiley stated before the United States House Committee on apr 
culture at the hearing on the compound-lard bill in 1888, in reply to the question 
whether from his knowledge of chemistry and of medicine there is any prop- 
erty in cotton-seed ail injurious to health, that there was not so faras he knew. 
In reply to the question, Does that statement also apply to beef stearine used 
in connection with cotton-seed oil in the manufacture of refined lard?” he re« 
plied, “ Yes, sir; so far as I know there is nothing in it injurious to health.” 

Concerning its digestibility and the ease with which it is assimilated, he in- 
stanced a case in which a pint had been given as a laxative and had undergone 

rfect digestion, showing, in his opinion, that it was ve Sener acted upon 

y the intestinal juice“ and “ very easily assimilated,” and he added that it 
seems to act on the digestive organs like olive-oil precisely.” In to 
tive question, Are the nutritive qualities of cotton-seed oil to the nutri- 
tive qualities of pure lard ?“ he replied, “ I should say that there would be little 
difference as far as nutritive properties are concerned.” 

Professor Wiley analyzed a large number of samples of so-called refined lards 
compounded chiefly of beef stearine, cotton-seed oil, and hog fat, and in re- 
sponse to the question, Have you any belief that any of these articles or spec- 
imens * when used as foods is unwholesome or hurtful to the human 
system?” replied, “I have no reason to believe any of them is, nar of the inj 
gredients in the lards.” And again, As far as medical and chemical knowl- 
edge extends these substances are not injurious to health.“ In reply to the 

uestion, ** What would you say of cotton-seed oil when used alone as an ar- 
ticle of food? ™ he answered, ‘I should say that it was perfectly wholesome," 
and he gave it as his belief that it wasas wholesome as olive-oil or hog lard or 
beef fat. 

Professor S. P. Sharpless, State assayer for Massachusetts and a chemist who 
has given much time to the study of food adulteration, stated duringthe course 
of the same investigation that he knew of no property injurious to health in cote 
ton-seed oil or the refined lards which he had examined. Professor R. Ogden 
Doremus, of New York City, states that refined lard made from steam lard, beef 
stearine, and cotton-seed oil is pure and wholesome,” and that, in his opinion. 
* eotton-seed oil is a wholesome article of diet,“ and Professor L. M. Norton, of 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, states that the compound lard made 
a well known firm “isa perfectly good food material“ aud“ is unobjectiona- 
fein Lavery respect, and does not contain anything which can be injurious to 
t 
These are the opinions wbich seem to be almost universally held * 1 
ar as 


b; 
b 
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who have investigated this subject from a scientific standpoint. So 
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know, there is no evidence worthy of the name which even remotely tends to 
show that cotton-seed oil is not a wholesome and nutritious food. It has, asa 
matter of fact, been used for years, both surreptitiously mixed with other oils 
and fats or openly employed on its merits as a palatable and useful food. 
Throughout the cotton-growing States it has been for a long time very largely 
used, and the medical faculty of the Arkan»as University state that it is pre- 
ferred to other fats in many respects, ‘agreeing with the most delicate stom- 
achs, whether used in baking or frying,” and that not one instance has over 
been given of health being in any mannerimpaired by the use, however free, 
of cotton-seed oil in ſood. They state that thousands of hands employed in 
the cotton-seed-oil mills are in the habit of making their dinners on the crude 
oil by dipping their bread in it, and some of them actually drink it, and yet from 
this free use of it nothing has ever resulted but the best of health.“ 

Such testimony as that given above is not easily overthrown. Writers of em- 
inence in our scientific, medical, and agricultural journals have borne similar 
testimony, and large numbers of people in our midst to-day use, by preference, 
in their households a cotton-seed-oil lard in place of one made from the fat of 
the hog. In my own family I have ee such a lard with perfect satisfac- 
tion, and am convinced by actual trial that it is palatable, readily digestible, 
and a wholesome, nutritious article. 

During the last tew years I haye chemically examined a considerable number 
of compound lards, sold as lard and under various trade names, containing cot- 
ton-seed oil, sometimes without a trace of hog fat. and I have also examined 
wrious qualities and grades of cotton-seed oil and of olive-oil containing it. 
Some of these cxaminations have been made within the last week, and I have 
discovered in these lard compounds and oils no substance injurious to health or 
in any way deleterious, and I am decidedly of the opinion that such lard com- 

and cotton-seed-oil products as I have examined or of which I have 
nowledge are wholesome and nutritious articles of fi 


Yours, respectfully, 
1 WILLIS d. TUCKER, 
Analyst, State Board Health. 
Dr. Lewis BALCH, > 


Secrelary of the State Board of Health of New York, Albany. 
I hereby solemnly attest that the above is a true copy of the report on file in 


this department. 
[SEAL] FREDERICK CARMAN, 
Assistant Secretary. 
ALBANY, N. Y., February 17, 1390. 


Arrxxpix B. 
Afidavits of New Hampshire board of health and other New Hampshire physicians, 


I, Granville P. Conn, of Concord, in the county of Merrimack and State of 
New 8 and say: That I am a practicing physician and sur- 
goon, resident in said Concord; that I took my degree at mouth Medical 

llege in the year 1856; that I have held the position of secretary of the New 
Hampshire Medical Society for the last twenty years, with the exception of the 
two years that I occupied the president's and vice-president’s chair of that so- 
ciety. Iam also one of the medical faculty of Dartmouth Medical College, and 
have held that ponas for some four years, or ever since the chair of hygiene 
was established. 

I became a member of the New Hamphshire State board of health when it was 
established in 1881, and havo been presidentof that board from that time to the 
present time. Iwas chosen vice-president of the National Association of Rail- 
way Surgeons at its meeting held last winter in the city of St. Louis. Iam a 
member of the American Medical Association, the Medico- of New 
York. Iam honorary member of the State Medical Society of Vermont. Iam 
a member of the American Public Health Association. 

My attention having been called to the “Iard bill“ before the Legislature, I 
began investigating what they meant bythe terms “refined lard,” “ lard com- 
pound,” "pure leat lard,” and "pure lard.“ So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain the definitions of these terms were admitted before the House Commitiee 
on culture in 8 in an investigation in 1888. These compounds show 
that “commercial of to-day is asomewhat different le from the 
“lard” which our farmers were Ín the habit ot putting up. The “lard” put up 
E farmers was the leaf only, unless mixed with the suet of the beef animal, 
‘This, so far as [ know, represents what is purchased in New Hampshire. 

The ‘commercial lard,” to which my attention has been called, and as ad- 
mitted before the House Committee on Agriculture, is an essentially different 
os “ refined lard " meaning the oddsand ends and what was after the 

tter part of the leaf lard was extracted, and then mixed with stearine and 
cotton-seed oil, I understand *' refined lard” and “lard compound” to be one 
and the same product. Beef stearine and cotton-seed oil are claimed to be 
adulterations, neither of which, from a hygienic point of view, is barmful. 
Beef steariue, or suct, has been mixed with lard for years, and among farmers 
is considered better for summer use that the pure leaf, in consequonce of the 
melting point being a little higher. 

Cotton-seed oil within the past ten years has almost entirely taken the place 
of olive-oil in our markets, Itis still sold as olive-oil, but chemical and mi- 
3 examinations show it to be pure cotton-seed oil. The conditions, 
both chemical and microscopical, are so nearly alike that there is really no 
difference in its nutritive value. 


GRANVILLE P, CONN, . D. 


JULY 22, 1839. 
STATE or New Hasrsmme, Merrimack, ss: 


Then 1 Granville P, Conn and made oath that the forego- 
ing a derit by bite signed ie true, >) 


eſore me. 
J. II. ALBIN, Justice of the Peace, 


ire, d and say: That Lam a practicing and as such am 
n Aana ot the medical 5 of the University of Vermont, of the class 
of 1871. From that time until 1881 I practiced my profession at Groveton, N. H. 


In 1881 I was appointed member of the New Hampshire board of health. 
and have continued a member of said board to the present time, During all ot 
said period I have served, and am now serving, as secretary of the State board 
of health, with my office located in the State capitol, Concord. 

A short time since Mr, J. H. Albin, attorney for N. K. Fairbank & Co. 
brought to my oflicea sample of “refined cotton-seed oi!" and a package of lard 
compound," being branded as “lard compound,” and purporting to be put up 

said firm, Mr. Albin told me that the “lard compound” was made up of 
ut 60 per cent. of * refined lard ” and 20 to 25 per cent. of the “refined cot- 
ton-seed oil” like the sample, and 10 to 15 per cent. of beef stearine, He also 
galled my attention to an investigation made by the House Committee on Agri. 
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culture in Congress, during the early part of the year 1888, copy of which pro- 
ceeding be left with me, and said that this lard compound“ was the same 
pha gem that = therein spoken of as “refined lard,” put up by the said 


0. 
family several ‘ages of refined lard put up by Fairbank 
& Co., and this lard has proved sat ory. The package of lard compound 
which Mr. Albin 3 leſt with me was used with the same satisfaction as 
the before-mentioned refined lard, and I was not able to discover any difference 
between them. The sample of 1elined cotton-seed oil I also tried as a salad oil 
and found it to be as palatable and satisfactory, in every respect,as the usual 
table oils. I alsocaused some doughnuts to be fried in the refined oil, and found 
that it answered every purpose required of the best of lard in that respect. 
There were two plates of doughnuts oe the table, the one lot fried in the 
jard compound and the other in the ned cotton-seed oil, and I was unable 
5 was cooked in lard and which was cooked in cotton- seed 
oil. 

From an examination of the testimony taken before the House Committee 
on Agriculture, before mentioned, I find that Fairbank & Co., for the 


purpose 
-of manufacturing their lard compound, or refined lard, as it is termed there, ob- 


tain the best quality of commercial lard the market affords,and remove from 
it, as thoroughly as possible, all es substances by refining it. This lard, 
thus refined, is made the basis of their lard compound. 

From a sanitary standpoint, in my opinion there can be no objection to the ad- 
dition of the cotton-seed oiland beefstearine to this refined lard for or ara em 
of forming the lard compound put up by this firm. I am decidedly of the opin- 
ion that tne cotton-sced oil and beet stearine are cither ofthem infinitely more 
healthful than any refined lard, and that the lard compound, as prepared, is 
more healthful than the lard before refining. 

In all my professional experience I have never known and have never read 
ofan yrs ing where a person’s health has been impaired by the use of cotton- 
seed oil. 

I believe that cotton-seed oil is a thoroughly healthful product, as much so as 


olive of}, 
IRVING A, WATSON, 
JULY 23, 1889, 
STATE or Naw HAMPSHIRE, Merrimack, 38: 
Then personally appeared Irving A. Watson and made oath that the foregoing 
affidavit by him signed is true. 
Betore me, 
J. H. ALBIN, Justice of the Peace, 


I, John J. Berry, of Portsmouth, in the county of Rockingham and State of 
New Hampshire, upon oath depose and sa; 


y: 
That Iama grado physician, and have been for ten years; that L u- 


ated from the University City of New York, medical department, in 1878; that 
I located first in New York, then in Connecticut, and now in Portsmouth, N. H., 
and am now a member ofthe New Hampshire State board of health, 

I bave been house surgeon in St, Francis Hospital, and assistant surgeon in 
Chambers Street Hospital, and Hospital for Ru tured and Crippled, New York, 
in all three years. I ama member of the New 93 State Society, Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and American Public Health A Have been 


ssociation, ve 
Beali Cee of Portsmouth; now associate editor of New England Medical 
onthly, 

I have used cotton-seed oil for medical purposes ever since beginning prac- 
tice, and for many years for culinary pu Believe it to be whi 
sasis digested, and nutritious; believe the perties of cotton-seed oil of 
quality to be identical with those of olive-oil, and the former to be su or tos 
poor sample of the latter. In my experience no distinction is made in medical 
practice between the two olls, it being generally understood that many brands 
of olive-oil, so called, are in reality wholly or in part cotton-seed oil. 
tests have established the truth of this supposition. 

Externally applied, it isa bland, soothing substance, which actsas a protect- 
ive dressing like the olive-oil. Internally itis used for various affections, and 
differs in its action in no respect from the oil of the olive; so far as I know 
physicians have no preference as the two varieties. 

I have used it extensively in the preparation of salad dressings, as well asin 
other ways, and have invariably been pleased with it. Have eaten doughnuts 


e in 3 oil and have been unable to distinguish it from simi- 

rly used. ¢ 
Ihave examined the specimen submitted. It has the ordinary appearance of 
-seed oil, Chemical tests show it to be such, and examination with 


attests the absence of foreign material as well as confirms the 
ad it used inthe kitchen for salads and for frying purposes and 
In four tests recently made of 


the microsco; 
above tests. 

was fully satisfied with the results obtained. 
four samples of olive-oil (so called) bought by me, I found only one pure oliye- 
oil; the others were cotton-seed oil partly or wholly. This I determined by 


chemical tests. 
JOHN J. BERRY, M.D. 


Jury 23, 1889. 
Strats or New Mamrsuine, Rockingham, ss: 
Then personally appeared John J, Berry, and made oath that the foregoing 
u lllda vit signed by him is true, 
Before me. 
J. H. ALBIN, Justice of the Peace. 


I, Lyman B. How, of Manchester, in the county of Hillsborough and State of 
New Hampshire, depose and say: That I have been a practicing eee 
twenty-six years. In 1868 I was elected professor of anatomy and physiology 
in the medical department of Dartmouth Co „and have been professor con- 
tinuously since that time. I also lectured in the Medical School of Maine dur- 
ing the last session. It has been my duty to lecture on food and its digestion. 
Jam familiar with the controversy that has been raised over the merits and de- 
merits of pure lard and the various substitutes for it that have been introduced. 

I have used N, K. Fairbank & Co's “iard compound” for family cooking and 
also the Cotton-Oil Product Company's cotton-seed lard,” and I consider them 
just as wholesome as ordinary commercial Iard, and I know of no objection to 
their use and sale. 

I have had doughnuts fried simultaneously in the “lard compound“ andthe 
“cotton-seed lard.” Four menibers of my family expressed a slight preference 
for those fried in the latter, while Linclined to those fried in the “Jard com- 

und.’ They were both very light and free from excess of fat and as nice as 


fried in Jard, 
L. B. HOW, M, D. 


Jury 23, 1889, 
STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, Merrimack, ss: 
Then 1 5 red the above-named Lyman B. How and made oath 
thatthe foregoing a davit by him signed is true. 


Before me, 
J. H. ALBIN, Justice of the Peace, 
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I, George W. Pierce, of Winchester, in the county of Cheshire and State of 

New Hampshire, hereby depose and s Isma 

having graduated at the Berkshire College of jusetts, in the 

class of 1554, sinos w apse tiie + ATS ieee tp ae nee seme ro- 

— | en daning the war of 1861-1855 I se) as of the First 

‘ment of New Cavalry, and from 1855 to 1887 as lof 
and that I have been president of the board of 


Sr g. ey 
jesith of Winchester noe its organization, as 8 member of the 
5 ire State Medical Society, a member of the 
and a member of the Cheshire County Medical Society. 
been cognizant of the fact — 
oll were upon the general market 
be sold for culinary pw That such compounds have been sold and = 
used under my pepi aai pargar i ot — no eee has any injury or objection- 
able zoe followed such use. urious or objectionable Terolle followed 
uld not have failed 1 shes ning knowledge of the same. 
nd of lard, stearine, and cotton-seed oil as a food, in my belief, 
isa product that contains a greater vuriety of elemenis necessary to the main- 
‘tenance of the human economy in a healthy state than either lard, beef fat, or 
cotton-seed oll alone, neither being in itselfa 888 food product. Oſ the value 
as a food I need not speak, nor of the value of beef fat for the same 
ree but — oil I can say that by itself it isa valuable food 
I have used the same in my profession as a substitute for cod-liver 
latter ot well retain 


Ha 


the wasn ed by the stomach of my patient, with satisfaction 
tomyself and 9 to the patient. I have used it as a substitute 
for fresh cream in still other cases, w. cream not seem to be well 
almost in and I have fed the same to in- 
fants suffering from g diseases from one-halfto one teaspoon: 
four to six each day, and have found the same to check the emaciat- 
pone auie as well erally as any other food to which I could resort. 


5 oil for professional purposes to olive- oll, though olive- 
oil 2 now believed to be largely extended by an admixture of cotion-seed oil. 
Asan article for many culinary uses I prefer pure cotton-seed oil to either 
lard or medium grade butter, having used the same (cotton-seed oil) in my own 
fami wed as a butter substitute in cooking meats and fish, as well as making 


ga vies, eto. Iam also acquainted with its use for similar purposes in the fam- 
es of others of m — ag and in no instanca has my attention been 
called to any ob nable results from said use. 
GEORGE W. PIERCE. 
JULY 23, 1889. 
STATE oy New FHamesurne, Merrimack, ss: 
Then personal Sees W. Pierce and made oath that the forego- 
affidavit by bim m emni ie 
fore me. 


J. H. ALBIN, Justice of the Peace. 
Arrespix D. 


Testimony of Mr. Hately, who ap; 


of the Fifticth 
as a representative of 


before the Senate commitice 
Chicago Board of Trade, and who ts himself a 


By Senator PLUMB: 
Q. From what part of the hog do you get what is called white grease? 
ATES OS Te ES a ee Sree ee ein the use now. 


ace nisen eg sia, A AEE e Daa ust as great as it has 
been in almost any other industry. been a great many years 
siaaa the whole — were taken from the 2 den 


feetand guts them outon verand pile 

theo up there, and when the ice broke up in the — ae eee 
Q Then, what was called grease now goes manufactureoflard? 
— Dip — SFG that we could not 


a ‘Thon whos rat was formerly known as while grease now becomes lard by the 
of manufacture 


that was not so. Is it not a fact that every time there is a corner on Chicago 
Board of Trade they get more of the animal in because 
lard is scarce? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is iard to-day the same as it was ten years ago? 

A. Yes, sir. It is a higher grade to-day than it was ten or twenty years ago. 

Q. Altho a t grease, the 8 does go into the product? 

A. It is h y than it was five or ten years ago. 

Q Although these other producis do go in? 

es, 

Q. Do you know anything about the heads go ing in, and what kind of lard 
the head makes? State what kind of lard the head rendered by itself makes, 

A. It makes very lard. 

Q. What would it sell for ? 

A. Loan nee See ee by itself. 

2 for as much as prime steam lard ? 

o, sir. 
‘Then it is a deteri element in prime steam lard, is it not ? 
Itis not as valuable as leaf alone. 
Second, ing the production of prime steam lard,” which is 


of Kentucky, and then from the testimony of witnesses 
on for and against the Conger bill 


biped poh. repr oy knowledge of the adulteration of lard was obtained from 
the — jeago Board of Prade 
and evidence in 0 t body 
Everingham & Co. es. Fowler Bros. Tue directors of the Chicago Board 
Trade in the trial of this case had all the powers of a court in 6 
istering oaths and taking evidence; and the official report of the 

is undoubted entitled to as much weight as — 5 before, $ ofa judicat trita — 


in this case disclosed, as we said or the first time to the 
ublic the presence of “agitators” of tallow, 


il, oleo, 
y epean won bg Porrrgg pa Farg me 
tanks of the king-houses st the Stock Yards. Circumstantial evi- 
Sunes PAISA ai thal lata, which WAS y a com 


tiou of the above-named 
be branded indiscriminately either “prime steam” or pure 


refined,” as the market might demand. It was further demonstrated by these 
that up to said date, ¿ e., August, 1393, expert chemists were unable 
soe with any degree of accuracy the presence of foreign fats in “reg- 


tained thirty-two cooking-tanks; twenty were used for prime steam lard; two 
were used fortallow; six were called ; four of these grense-tanks 
were used for senderine the intestines of hogs and “the refuse of the house gen- 
pon Digs Boe called “ po tanks and were used 6 


livers, ‘legs, ete. of the published proceedings, Chicago, Knight & 
Leonard, printers, Seed) rhe product of these tanks was conveyed in pipes to 
another room, where the 


tierces kana packers were filled. 
Is to the tank-room were not allowed to 


Ba to a8 the Der ge 2 — ada ‘lik 95 7 
rom esoription packing-house arrangemen can be readily 
seen that no evidence could be procured sufficiently definite to sustain — 
charges; and considering also the inextricable confusion of the so- called ex 
scientific testimony, the directors of the Ch Board of Trade were depr: ved 
ofany alternative and were obliged to 7 ie for the Somat mae asort of 
verdict, “not proven.” The board of directors, however, 
annexing to their verdict a statement, which we copy as apan ws (page 271): 

“Inasmuch, however, as these charges involve questions of the greatest con- 
cern to the members of this association and to dealers and consumers of pork 
only throughout our own country, but in foreign lands as well, 
rectors, in view of the evidence submitted in this case, both on 
the part of defendant and for the prosecution, can not, with a due — — to 
their responsibilities to the public and rege the members of this association, re- 
frain from expressing their unqualifi ipprova of and censure upon the de- 
fendants for remarkable — — of oo ot lng the business of manufactur- 
ing} pe intheir 5 as developed by the evidence in this case. 

It appears peg ae i — Pi bave been the practice during atleast several 

of recent months that 8 forms has been rendered in the 
same ri a peta ee with sey hog, product act of certain tanks being 


conducted maea S pipes ts „ 
both 


a OA iD AI iard rolinery, where wherein 

steam lard and the mixed prod See ASA tae bak DDAA refined lard is drawn 
off into 1 . that, by accident or d 

on the of the employés of the could casily contaminate 


establishment, 
purity of their prime steam lard, which might thon become more or less adul- 
terated, not only with the beef product so rendered with s portion of their 
uct, but also with the cotton-seed oil and other unknown 


1 7 — of their so-called refined lard; and this board. in view of 
the ex methods of man e lardin that establishment, 
recommend that without delay the so readjust their 

erases that all grounds for in shall be effectually 
removed. 


of lard reel se controversy was per Poet * 
it being of course an artificial value created by the efforts of the — 


Su these the Chicago Board of Trade adopted new 
rules for the manufacture of packing-house lard, making two the defi- 
uote as follows from erein (ove pase r in- 
already q —— see page proceed- 

ings before your committee in 1888, as af oresaid) : 


Choice lard.—Choice lard made from leaf and trimmings only, either 
aoe kettle rendered, A A e 


each package at time of pecking. 
Mr. Mixer lained before the committee that the business of an inspector 
under these rules was to examiue lard with three tests in mind, i. 3 


ond favos; from which tests the i r ved or rej acco: 
kaffe a to ir own reason eos geen ju ent, r. Mixer that in all proba- 


detect 10 per Sat of adulteration in 
lard we said that the inspectors had no control over the packing- 

it was "their duty to deal the result, and nat the processes ;" that more 
than half of the lard epee in Chicago for the preceding ten years was made 
outside of thé State of Ilinols aud at points where there was no local inspection, 


(See Mr. Mixer's 83 pages 24 perm oh of the report of 1888. 

It may be well to to the fact that is not evens 
board of trade . of Tard. 5 except in New York, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, an: y. Dozens of other packi 5 
stance at Boston, Lo Q es kay, Sioux City, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, are operated w. there is ocal inspection of lard whatever. 
True, when lard packed at these points is mot tn clits be so-called “ offi- 
cisi” such lard is subjected to s ion at point of sale; 


according to the preceding definition was and is very small all 
through the United States, and that in Sah pearly all the lard produced in our 


~ 
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t agree Toate was and now is of the grade known as prime steam lard. 
im of this point will be seen as we go on. 

The is that the degrading of so-called “pure lard” by the filthy methods 
of some of the American ing-houses is 5 for the disturbance of 
our Eu This is shown by the many complaints that have 

the 1 lard. the recent co: dence 
ause, large importers in Germany of American „and 
the New York Produce Exchange (Appendix B). This correspondence shows 
the worthlessness of the present methods of inspection applied to “ pure lard ” 
and the inferior quality of the product which can pass such inspection and still 
be known as pure Iard,” 

We get a complete Sa D of the manufacture of “ prime steam lard 
from Bulletin No. 13 of the United States Department of Agriculture, division 
of chemistry, part 4, which we quote as follows (page $ 

“Prime steam lard. The prime steam lard of commerce is made as follows: The 
whole head of the hog, after the removal of the jowl, is used for renderin The 
heads are placed in the bottom of the rendering tank. The fat is pulled off the 
small intestines and also placed in the tank. Any fat that may be attached to 
the heart of the animal is also used. The back fatand trimmings are also used. 

“ This lard is passed solely on inspection, the inspector having no authority 
to supervise rendering establishments in order to secure a Page control of 
the kettles. According to the printed regulations, any part of the hog contain- 
ing fat can be legally used. 

Since much uncertainty exists in regard to the d ition which is made of 
the guts ofthe hog, I have had the subject carefully investigated. Following 
are results of the oth A 

“ Guts —The definition of the term as used by hog-packers is: gehien 
inside of a hog except the lungs and heart, or, in other words, the abdominal 

ra complete. material is handled as follows: 

“When the hog is split open the viscera are ed by cutting out the por- 
tion of flesh surrounding the anus and taking a strip containing the external 

n yeorgans. The whole we ey are thrown on a table and divided 
as follows: The heart is thrown to one side and the a en ee off 
forlard. The rest goes into the offal tank or sausage. e lungs and liver 
go ints the offal tank or sausage. The rectum and large intestines are pulled 

m the intestinal fat and peritoneum, and, along with the adhering flesh and 
genito-urinary organs, sent to the trimmer. All flesh and the above-mentioned 


organs are trimmed off and the intestine proper is for casings. 
The trimmings, including the geni ary organs, are washed and dumped 
into the rendering tank, Thesmall intestine is pulled from the fatty mem- 


brane surrounding it and saved for sausage casings, The ining ma! 
consisting ot the peritoneum, diaphragm, , and adhering membranes, 
ther with the intestinal fat, constitute the oe which are seen under- 
going the process of washing, which is usually conducted in three or four differ- 
ent tanks. As the ‘guts’ pass into the first tank the stomach and toneum are 
1 ꝗ— open and also any portion of the intestines which sometimes adheres to 
ritoneum. After receiving a rough wash, they are from tank to 
tank, when, after the third or fourth wash, they are y for the rendering 
tank. The omentum fat is cut from the kidneys, and the kidneys, witb a little 
adhering fat, into the rendering tank. 5 and pancreas go into the 
rendering tanks, as do also the trachea, vocal chords, and cesopbhagus.”’ 

Thatthere can be no question about the correctness of the foregoing, we refer 
to 1 front statements made before your committee in 1833, in the ap- 
pen ereto. 

In our opinion the greatest injury to the farmer and his hog crop comes 
from the unscrupulous methods of the packing-houses and stock-yard buyers, 
methods which the hones: farmer would not employ and could not if he would. 
A considerable proportion of the lard consumed in this country is purchased 
direct from the farmers and from the small butchers. Such lard is, asa rule, 
pure, sweet, andclean, prepared only from suitable parts of the animal and 
rendered in an open kettle. But when the farmer offers it for sale he is met at 
once by the competition of the prime steam Jerd, made by the packing-houses 
in large tanks under high steam pressure, in which ically the whole hog 
isstewed up. This method of manufacture injures the farmer in at least three 


ways, 

ER Nome yg with and limits the sale and depresses the price of his home- 
e 

2, It degrades the standard of American lard, to the injury of our foreign 


commerce, 

3. Js Ae into eee pg portions of the animal which 
oug! rown away or sen glue factory, or soap factory, or fertil- 
izer factory, oe oe. randed so as to enable the purchaser to know what 
kind of so-called lard he is pu g- 

It isevident that, if lard were now made by the packers as it always used to 
be made and as it is now made by the farmers, more hogs would be uired 
to supply the present demand for lard and the price of hogs would be higher. 


Now listen to the testimony of W. G. Bartle: 


Statement of W. G. Bartle before the je ss Committee on Agriculture of the Fifticth 
ngress. 

Mr. W. G. BARTI®, of St. Louis. Iam now nearly sixty-one years of age, and 
have been en in the =] ing business, directly and indirectly, for 
forty years. l succeeded John J. in 1870, and have been running the house 
known as W. G. Bartle & Co. since 1867. Prior to that, from 1860 to 1867, it was 


Hamilton & Bartle. te baie — [om 
Duting my experience in business -packing vo been the owner 
of two |i farms, and have been engaged SS Sem „and shipping catt! 
8 the Eastern and Southern 8 8 . 
(He went to Kansas City.) I went tothe stock - vards in the first place and saw 
the character of the h that were brought there and oftered for sale. From 


there I went to the pork-house of a certain concern there. T were cutting 
up hogs at the time. y commenced slaughtering at 9 o'clock. I ked up 
the chutes and saw the character they were slaughtering. They were 


o now, days, and itis quite unnecessary to make it. He said: 
“I was foreman for a certain party (naming him), and one winter (that party) 
urchased 2,200 sm all of which I putinto the tanks, and they went 


sound food. There are also the stags, rough and coarse, and often a good 
many boars that go into the packers’ hands, and it is impossible for the packer 


to what he wants without taking them. They come in car-load 

and if you do not take them all m can not get any. Pregnant sows are d 

about 40 pounds and stags are docked about 80, and sometimes when they are 

aor and boars are docked more than that, or probably alow price 
upon 

ere is a great evil, commencing with the farmer, and that if strict 

inspection could be enforced it would relieve the packer and would be of great 

benefit to the farmer, because a lot of that kind of truck only cheapens the price 

of : 8 Such articles are unsightly and unfit for use, and the packer 

we ows it. 

The farmer has now found it profitable to breed sows so that they will have 
2 in the spring of the year. Winter pigs are consi iered poor property. 
At season of the year we are not troubled so much with piggy sows as we 
are in the early part of the winter packing season, because they now can make 
it profitable to keep the sows, as grass is coming on to no! the sows, so as 
to raise the pigs. The farmer has found it profitable to him to put up the sows 
after having raised, say, threo or four litters of pi They then become too 
heavy to be profitable as breeders, and they are put in the pen for fattening pur- 

and alter a time the boar is turned with them, as they take on fat more 
indly and grow better. Hence the condition in which they come into market 
and are offered for sale. 

I will also state to this committee how I naipon to come here. I have a 
farm in the State of Missouri, on which I reside most of the time, coming to St. 
Louis — 15 once in two weeks, and staying a day or two and going 
Mr. Halstead Burnet, of St. Louis, told me of this attack that had been made. 
I paid no attention to it previous to that. I had leased establishment, which 
is a central block in St. Louis; it is on the South side of Choteau svenne and 
Third street; it is a double block, and my establishment is on the south side of 
that double block, with railroad facilities and everything of that sort, which I 
must say is kept very clean. 

It is a short distance below the Southern Hotel, and business could not be 
conducted in it if it was not kept clean, I consider this attack upon the refiner 
as unjust and unwarranted, knowing what I do of the way in which refiners 
conduct their business. I thought that it ought to commence at the and 
show up the kind of truck they have to make refined lard out of, which I think 
has been gone over here pretty fully,and so it is unnecessary for me to make 
any further statements about thet. I 8 as a pork-packer and an ex- 
83 farmer, verify the statements that have made in my presencs 

rein regard to making prime steam lard. 

Ido notknow 8 else to state to this committee. 

Mr. CRoxwELL. When you said you had leased your establishment, to whom 
did you mean you had leased it? 

Mr. BARTLE. I leased it to N. K. Fairbank & Co. I came here and paid my 
own way. I want it understood that I am not an employed witness herein the 
interest of any one, either Messrs. N. K. Fairbank & Co. or the pork-packers, 
I could go further into this and show you how it would redound to the benefit 
of the farmer to put the stock into good condition before bringing it to market, 
and impose a penalty upon the shipper who ships diseased animals, and also 
upon the packer who buys them, becausethey are unfit ſor human food. There 
moar segue where this evilcommences. Thereis no packer that is an exception 
to the rule. 

Mr. Whittaker himself buys in the same market as I do, and he is compelled 
topack the same er ol stock that I do. So is Mr. Squire. They are also 


dealers in the National Stock Yards, and have to buyas [ do. are com- 
pelled to the same kind of stuff, and I know their h must die in transit; 
they must die after they get tothe sometimes in t stages of disease 


tages, That is the 


hon a 
make their beds in the 
leaves, six or eight in a place, and the pigs would run until they were ten months 
old, or probably older. They would then be matured and would be capable of 
standing the harsh food that they had to eat; thatis, pure corn. Now at four 
months old they are put in pens, the corn is thrown in there indiscriminately, 
and they can eat the whole day, gorge themselves, and disease is bred which 
I think is so preygiling at the present day, Then there is the overcrowding of 
them in cars, w 1 is a sin. beg, Fak loaded until 
rer fiche porte like sardines in a box, and young hogs, light in the bone 
and forced as they have been, are frequently sm: 

I had the good, bed, and indifferent. But L claim that I had to aes ie Fea 
sows, object: le stags, and e ing, just as other packers had to do. 
was not an exception tothe rule. Neitheris Mr. Whittaker, Mr. Squire, or any 
oneelse. But the making of prime steam lard in these days I say is detestable, 
and there has been enough of filth fl in that direction to t anybody. 
roar’ i am sorry to say that the description given of the way it is made is the 


The CHAIRMAN (to Mr, Cromwell). Do you desire to ask Mr, Bartle any fur- 
ther questions? 

Bar Cnt Wi No, sir; I will not interrogate him; he makes his own state- 
men 

Under cross-cxamination by Judge Wilson, of counsel for advocates of the 
bill, he said: The fact is when two or three th — are coming and 
going through the pens amongst other hogs you can not tell the cholera hogs 
until they are gutted; then the color of the hogs will show.“ 

Q. What did you do with them? 

A. They went into bacon, just the same as the rest of them, and they are — 
it now. The yards are almost ſull of them. There is more this season than 
have ever known, In Central Missouri there is scarcely a drove of cattle that 
has not ect hogs following it simply because they have become d and 
have to be shipped to market. I myself have had to ship several lots, 
and I have two hundred on hand now in Missouri. 

Q. This is the kind of information that the committee ought to have. 

A. Yes, sir; I want to give them a plain and unvarnished statement. 

Q. This issomething that the country ought to know, and so I hope you will 
give it to us just as fully as you can. 

A. I will try to doso. It is very hard fora packer to detect the presence of 
cholera when they are all crowded together, especially a man buying two or 
three thousand every day. They are crowded in close pens in the yard, and- 
mixed up with other hogs, and it is very hard to distinguish even the boars 
and the stags. Sometimes you know them when you are watching; in that 
way you can get a pretty good idea. That is, only after they bave passed into 
Foue pee fore that it is very hard to detect. A 

Q. So that the root of all this cvil lies with the farmer; that is your idea? 

A. That is the exact point. 4 

Q. The hogs become diseased when they are in the possession of the farmer; 
he sends them to you and you buy them; then you eonvert them into meat and 
put them on the market, you Sowing that the hogs were diseased when you 
converted them into meat, just as the farmer knew that they were diseased at 
the time he sold them to you; is that so? 

1 A. Yes, sir; that is unavoidable. The same thing applies to cattle with Texas 
ever. 
Who was it suggested it to you to come here and testify? 
re I will state to you how it — — It will be necessary to do that to show it 


up. _ I was on the Board of Trade when Mr. Halstead Burnet told me the man- 
ner in which their business was attacked. 

Q. Who is Mr. Barnet? 

A, Halstead Burnet isa member of the firm of N. K. Fairbank & Co. I had 
said nothing to him in regard to it, and I went across the street to a lunch-house 
kept by a man by the name of Hel , and there I remarked toa 5 

George Day, an old pork-packer of St. Louis, that I thought they ought 
to commence further back, In the first place they should commence with the 
farmer, and at the stock-yards and packers; that I thought there was more filth 
in prime steam lard than there was in anything that the refiner could do to 
purify that, to add to its purity. Then I was called upon afterwa Mr. Bur- 
net came and asked me if I would have any objections to going to Chicago with 
him that night. I told him I would not. I came to Chicago, but unpre; at 
that time to come to Washington. But Icame here of my own accord, of my 
own free will, in my own way, and I would not take 5 cents from anybody to 
come here to testify for anything. I came here perfectly independent. 

Mr. WIIsox. That is not responsive to my question, but I did not interrupt 
him, Iam not making any imputations against you, Mr. Bartle; I simply ask 
you who it was sugused that you visit this packing-house. Yon say it was 

. Burnet, of the firm of Fairbank 


Mr, BARTLE. I feel a deep interest in remedying this evil by commencing at 
the root, where it comes in. 

The CHAIRMAN, Some of your statements are very astonishing to me. [have 
had some expericnee. as you know, not only asa er, but as a farmer, and 
have lived in the midst of a farming country. What may be true of Morgan 
County is not true of Northeast Missouri. ere is not one farmerin a hundred 
that I know of within the last ten years who will spoil a nice lot of hogs by put- 
ting into it stags, boars, and piggy sows, because the loss falls on him, 

Mr. BanTLE. It is getting worse every year. We had a number of books that 
we kept forthe benefitof buyers. These books gave the name of the owner of 
the hogs, the number of the pens they are in, the dock taken off, the number 
8 sows and stags, the price, and the amount carried out, We kept three of 
those. 

You say you think the proportion of that kind of hogs used in the manner 
you 7 5 er ene is growing? 

. Yes, sir. 
. Is it not true thatthis rule of docking has been increased and more rigidly 
enforced in the last few years than po iango ei 

A. I think on stags it as, but on sows it been 49 pounds for a long time ; 
they would sometimes agree as to stags, and there was no general rule; it was 
usually 40 or 50 pounds, and sometimes 60, according to whether it was a young 
12 aoe ~ But I know this, that a first-class packer don't want stags 

can pit 

The CHArmMAN, As a rule, in the part of the State of Missouri where I live, 

ou can not sell a boar to n butcher or packer at all; I know that to be the case 
da my town. In the last ten years I have paid high prices for fatted hogs and 
kept them until they were three or four years of age, and I have been invaria- 
bly compelled to send them to rendering establishments, where dead animals 
from the stock-yards are rendered. Ihave never in the last ten years sold one 
to a butcher or packer; they will not buy them at all. I have seen hogs shipped 
at the stock-yards at Hann bal, and I do not believe that they would average 
one of that character to a hundred hogs, because the dealers are all particular 
about it. and so are the farmers who offer their hogs for sale. 

Now will you be kind enough to state at what time in your packing es- 
tablishment in ropa during your experience as a packer, you commenced 
in eee of John J. Roe & Co, to render your smothered hogs? 

A. r. 

Q. I 3 you tell about what time you commenced to do that? 

A. When there was any that came in they were rendered in the same manner 
that we continued to render them afterwards, in No. 2 tanks, and they went in 
the direction I tell you, as white But it is only of late years that there 
has got to be so many of them, which I tried to explain. 

Q. Here is what I want to get at: You stated that before nyon went into busi- 
ness on yourown peerage fed bought hogs at thestock-yards for Francis Whit- 
taker & Sons and John J. & Co.? 7 

A. I think I bought all of Whittaker’s hogs for seven years, 

Q. During that time what was done with the smothered or down hogsat the 


stock-yards? ° 

A. ‘Those I bought for Francis Whittaker he rendered out. The year that 
there was so much loss on the Hannibal and St. Jo road, so many hogs frozen, 
I bought him soveral thousand; I had them piled up mountain high. 

Q. That was during the war? 

A. Yes, sir. I even took my own teams from my business to hanl dead hogs, 
and they were rendered out at his Rocky Branch establishment. 

Q. Not at his packing establishment? 


A. At his slaughter-house, I bought them for almost a song; I used to pay | 


so much apiece for them, 

Q. What I want to get at is, when you were buying hogs in theordinary wari 
by the car-load, when you went on the market to a car-load of hogs, did 
you buy the hogs in the pen or did you buy the dead hogs that came in the 


car? 
A, Never. 
Q. Do you state—because this statement of yours will go out to the entire 
country—to this committee and the count hat during the time you were 
king hogs in St. Louis, with a large Southern trade, as I know that house 
„you made no effort to 5 that class of hogs frou: what you were 
putting into the food product that was being sold under your brand? 
A. Yes; I did. I watched the pen always, and would never touch a lot of 
h that I thought had the cholera. But, as I may state to this committee, it 
is impossible for you to detect them when there are only a few iu the lot. 
By Mr. WHITING : 
Q, I would like to ask, for information: In ie manufacture of this refined 
Jard, they buy pure steam lard ? 
A, They buy pure steam lard. A 
Q. Do wr purify that any before they put in colton-seed oil? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q, So that a large portion of what is known as Armour & Co's or Fairbank’s 
refined lard is made of steam-refined lard, which is somewhat purified? 
A. Yes, sir; it goes through a process which takes out the dregs and settlings 
thet may be in it. > 
Q. The Haak that is necessary in order to pul a good article on the market? 
A. I think so. 
Q. And the prime steam lard, in your opinion, is not a good marketable, ed- 
ible fat? 
A, Isay it is not. 
Mr. LAIRD: 
Q. Who asked you to come here—that is, who of the gentlemen present, coun- 
scl of Mr. Fairbank or any one? 
A. There is no one here who knew anything about my coming here; Ido not 
think a single person knew of it, 
By Mr, CROMWELL: 
Q. In answer to Judge Wilson's questions I understood you to state that you 
might justify legislation under the conditions he stated? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I want to know if you know of any fact or any reason that has occurred 
within your knowledge and observation, in your forty years’ experience, for 
res 1 an epee rin any establishment or any manufactory of refined lard? 

. ldon 

Q. Or for placing the manufacture of refined Jard under any supervision 
whatever? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Do you think there should be any legislation against refined lard, if it be 
made solely of refined steam lard, in addition to cotton-seed oll and pressed beef 
fat? Do you think there should be any legislation if it be made nolely of those 
three in ients? 

A. Well, I do not know how to answer that question, I came here to state 
what lard was before it came into the hands of the refiner. From what knowl- 
edge I have of refining I can not see that there would be any necessity, if the 
articles that they get are pure when they get them and compounded and put 
together; I can not see where there would beany injurious effects at all. 

Q. Refined steam lard which they subject to this refining process is better 
after that process than before, is it not? 

A. I am satisfied it is, 

eee, if the cotton- seed oll is properly refined and pure, if the pressed beef 
fatis of good quality, is the composition, the result, a wholesome and nutritious 
n 


one. 
A, Ishould say it was, 
By Mr. OLIVER: 

Q. Judge W1Lson has asked you a hypothetical question as to the effect on the 
market of a discovery that refined 1 l the percentage of elements 
that he named. What would be the effect upon people if they knew that pure 
lard contained gut-fat, pigs’-feet etc.? 

A. Ithink if they discovered t they would not buy it, 


Now hear the statements of other witnesses on the same subject, and 
also a letter from German importers at Berlin: 
APPENDIX A. 


8 from report of hearings before the House Committee on Agriculture 

17 — hs 1 Senate Committee on Agriculture. Government Printing 

ce, . 
Statement of Michael Ryan (page 47). 

Q. What kinds of brands of lard do you manufacture? 

A. Principally prime steam lard. 

Q. Out of what do you make it? 

A. Prime steam lard, or, as we sometimes call it, hog round lard, is made 
from the trimmings and the leaf, the gut-fat and the h of the hog; all parta 
of the hog go into this prime steam lard in equal proportions, 


Statement of Joel A. Sperry (page 61). 
The steam lard which we make is composed of the trimmings from the hams, 
which is fat, off the shoulder and off the side, and the lard that is taken off the 


guts. 

(Page 65.) There are a gooi many concerns, I think, that make but one arti- 
cle of lard; they make what we call the run of the house, which is the product 
of the hog, all of it. 

( big Belay are cerlain brands of steam lard on the market now that I 
would not buy with out I had a sample and test, because T know there is no de- 
age. Wh t sort of leash d 

4 That sort of pearl-ash do you use? 

apo is the best, 

Q. It makes prime steam lard* 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That means clarified then, does it? 

A. It is simply this: It is lard where it is drawn off and rendered in tanks. 
Of course, rendering 3,000 or 4,000 pounds of lard by running steam into it, that 
accumulates a certain amount or water, and the re! and scrap that is left 
when that lard is thoroughly cooked settles, and in drawing that off at times 
you have got to draw it down so that you don't leave any lard upon this water 
and sediment, You can't get all off many times, though, and there will be a 
little serap that will go off with this, and that gets into the lard. It is not — 
ceptible, but you put it into a reco le and boil it over this water with a little 
pearlash in it, and that separates it all, and after it has stood it settles, and you 
can draw the water off, and it takes every particle, and when you put up 100 
tierces of lard it will be all alike and clean. 

Statement of John Whillaker (page 71). 

Q. What has been spoken of here as prime steam lard, as I understand you, 
is the unmixed fat of the hog. 

A. Prime steam lard is the usual proportions of fat coming from the ordinary 


od hog. 
EX There is nothing else mixed with it? 
A. No, sir. 
í Q. Sothatany man who buys prime steam lard gets nothing butthe fat ofthe 
10g? 
A. That is according to the rulesof the Board of Trade, and I think those rules 
uro generally lived up to. 


Statement of Abram S, Jewell (page 90). 


Q. Speaking now of packers, do you know whether packers ten years ago used 
gut fat in the manufacture of lard? 

A. I think they did. I thinkit is used now in what they call hog round lard. 

Q. How recently did the packers begin to use gut fat? 

A. That I can not tell. 

Q. In the past few years, however, was it not? 

A. Yes, sir. There has been a great improvement in the last twenty years in 
the manufacture of lard, and in fact in proper the hog for the market. It ix 
reduced to a science now, and many portions of the hog that — 5 years ago 
were thrown away are now utilized, some in one form and some in auother. 
But when it comes on our market, it comes on in a uniform manner, when before 
it came very ununiform. As I said, the process of producing lard from the hog 
is reduced now to ascience. 

Q. But it has only been in recent years that the gut fat has been employed 
in the manufacture of lard by the ers? 

A, Ishould think so. I can’t you how long since it has been used. 

Q. In recent years? 5 

g x couldnt ot you 8 = first tops used. Fale 

especting the s, how long have packers n employing the head 
iat and putting that in the tank? p e 

A, About the time they began rendcring lard by steam, 

Q. Is that also so about the feet? 

A. The same in to feet. Before they commenced using steam to ren- 
der lard the head and feet were never used as lard. 

Q But since they have introduced the steam process they employ the head 
and feet? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As well as the entrail fat? 
A. Yes; fat from the entrails, 
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“ Statement of U. S. Epperson (page 102). 
We manufacture prime steam lard in the manner very accurately described 
by Mr. Whittaker, of St. Louis, yesterday. 
Prime steam lard is the stan: lard of commerce, deliverable on board of 


trade contracts. 
We refer at this point to the statements of John C. Hately and William G. 
eport 970. part 2, 


Bartle, quoted in previous report upon this same bill; t. e., 
A ppovaix D. 

Ye call especial attention to the following remark from Mr, Hately, which 
appears on page 337 of the report of 1888: 

“It has not been a great many years ago since the whole entrails as they were 
taken from the hog, the greater portion of the fat on them, were taken away, 
carried out and buried. It has not been many years ago since some packers on 
the Mississippi River thought the head or feet or anything of that kind was of 
no value whatever, They only killed in the winter time, and one packer re- 
marked to me: t fools we were. We had big profits in those days if we 
had ome known it. Weused to take the heads and feet and guts and runthem 
out on the Mississippi River and pile them up there, and when the ice broke in 
the spring away they went.’ 

; 575 Then what was called white grease now goes into the manufacture of 
ard? 

A. Yes, sir. The lard system is now so entirely different that we could not 

make white grease.” 

The testimony of James Matthews (page 159) and of John Callahan (page 163) 
seems practically in accord with that of the packers, Someattempt was made 
at one time to discredit the testimony of these men, because having been em- 
ployed in the packing-house of one of the proponents of this bill they were in- 
duced by some of the opponents to appearin Washington and make theirstate- 
ments before your committee. No serious attempt, however, was made to con- 
tradictor im their testimony. Both appear to be good, honest, ordina: 
every-day laborers, But there should have been no more objection to their 
appearing before the committee than there was to Professor Sharples, who ap- 
peared as the paid expert of these same 2 nents. We must allow that the 
workingman is honest as well as the professional man, 


Statement of N. E. Fairbank (page 291). 


That process reduced the quality of prime steam lard, and it got it to sucha 
point that the people began to complain of a bitter taste in it. 

Now in the great packing-houses of the West they do not stop to clean the 
guts or make sausage cases of them, There are only certain particular entrails 
used for that purpose, and all of the gut fat. They just wash around, not thor- 
oughly, and then throw all into the tank, 

Q. Guts and all? 

A. Guts, head, feet, and everything. The lard tank to-day in a packing-house 
is a sewer for e g everything in the shape of grease, To-day there is 
not a packing-house t makes—I won't say a tierce—but there is no such thing 
as white grease from packers on the market. 

Q. That is worked up into lard? 

A. It all goes into the lard, all the product that we used to buy as white 
grease, There is no such thing as No. I lard any more. Itall goes in, and is 
all prime steam lard. The quality of it had deteriorated to such an extent that 
we had to get something to mitigate it, to do away with the taste and smell. 
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BERLIN, September 13, 1889. 
The SECRETARY OF THE PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 
New York: 


We, the undersigned, beg to call your attention to irregularities in the lard 
trade which are apt to shake our confidence in the respectability of New York 
shippers and damage our trade with your market. 

or years we have purchased from New York commission merchants large 
quantities of Western steam lard on condition that every lot be accompanied 
by certificates of inspection by a properly appointed hag gee and approved as 
choice quality. These certificates are frequently issued in such frivolous man- 
ner that they give no guaranty whatever of the quality of the goods. Weare 
informed that your inspectors do not 3 inspect the goods when the 
same are delivered by Nii vega king-houses, but grant any certificate re- 
quired without examination. Such appears to have been the case with a lot of 
550 tierces choice Western steam lard marked K. U. X. Y. Z. F. G., branded Jacob 


Vogel & Son. 

Messrs, .* of your city, have shipped for our account by steam-ship Gel- 
lert and also with the lot of 100 tierces marked F. H. 100, branded Jacob Vogel 
& Son, shipped . Ems. According to the certificate of Mr. Charles 
H. Munday, which please find inclosed, these lots have been approved aschoice 
yea soaa lard, but the goods do not correspond with this definition, 
choice q ty. 

A number of tierces contain a dirty yellow malodorous substance which seems 
to be gut-lard or ordinary lard drawn too closs on the tank bottom. This fat 
can not be sold here as lard or for any edible purposes. 

We have sent Messrs, a claim for the loss we have suffered on this 
shipmentand would request you to point out the justice of proper certification 
in such cases, which would otherwise shake the confidence in American lard, 
which, owing to frequent similar occurrences in the past, is not what itoughtto 
be in this market. 

‘The trade here accepts refined or compound lard on faith in the brands, but 
in the case of steam lard, which forms the bulk of our importations, we look to 
the inspection certificates for a protection, h ch is only too illusory, and when 
we are deceived through fraud or carelessness we are placed in this position, 
that the American shipper creeps behind his certificate, while our buyers hold 
us responsible for the quality delivered. 

We can not too strongly point out to your honorable board the necessity of 
providing easy means of ress, as well as strict control of your public inspect- 
ors, as otherwise our Government might feel compelled to provide supervis- 
ion on sanitary grounds. 

We are only asking for delivery of that which we buy and pay for, and feeling 
confident that commercial honor is the first requirement on your exchange, as 
well as our own, we ask your prompt attention tothe case in hand, signing most 


respectfully, 
GEBR. GAUSE. 

It is evident, Mr. Speaker, that this bill will pass, because the vast 
majority of the Kepublicans are in favor of it, and they are aided by 
nearly all the Democrats from the West, including the greater number, 
if not all, of the Missouri delegation on the Democratic side; but the 
knowledge of this fact does not deter its opponents from entering their 
solemn protest against it. 

The bill is outside of the spirit of the Constitution; it isdeceitful and 
fraudulent legislation; it is sectional; it is oppressive in its require- 


— 


e name is omitted because the shipper was not to blame for the poor 
quality of lard delivered by the packer or for the inspector's carelessness, 


ments; it seeks to protect the Western hogs and to crush the cotton- 
seed - oil industry; it injures the consumer by increasing the price on 
articles of home consumption; it declares that lard compound is dele- 

t rious, but fails to prove the charge; it insists that lard compound“ 
is a frandulent label and then compromises by allowing the manu- 
facturers to use either brand, *‘lard-compound ”’ or compound lard;”’ 
it strives to suatain a filthy, unclean product against a pure, whole- 
some commodity, and while it objects to the picture of the hog’s head 
on the label of ‘‘ lard compound it puts in prime steam lard the hog's 
head itself as well as the guts and unclean parts of the hog. 


Compound Lard. 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD LANE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 21, 1890. 
the bill (H. R. 11568) defining lard, also imposing a tax u and regulati 
9 sah sale, 8 and 8 of 9 lard. o 

Mr. LANE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The special order under which the House is now 
proceeding embraces three measures, that is to say, the meat-in- 
spection bill, the pure-lard bill, and what is known as the option or 
Butterworth bill. These three measures come from the Committee 
on Agriculture and are presumed to be in the interest of the farmers 
of the country. I favor all three of these bills, but do not concede 
to them the impertance claimed for them by some gentlemen on the 
floor of the House. 

In regard to the first bill I wish to say that, when we consider the 
fact that at various times contagious are certain to prevail 
among food cattle, it is certainly essential that such inspection should 
be provided as will prevent the sale for food of diseased meat. If 
State or municipal laws are inefficient, national law should be pro- 
vided. Inspection of cattle previous to slaughter should in all cases 
be enforced, and, where such is impossible, inspection of the flesh 
should be made previous to sale. 

Prior to 1881 the pork of this country had access to all foreign 
markets, but in that year the German and French Governments for- 
bade the importation of our pors into their markets; and prior to 
1584 the markets of the world were open to the sale of American 
cattle, but in that year the British Government excluded our cattle, 
except on condition that they should beslanghtered within ten days 
after they reached port. We learn by official reports that our ship- 
ment of pork had reached $104,000,000 annually, but on the ge 
of these laws by the French and German Governments it fell imme- 
diately to less than $60,000,000, and that the shipment of cattle prior 
to this time amounted to $17,000,000 annually, and under these new 
conditions it fell to $10,000,000. These losses since that time to our 
1 amount to over 8450, 000, 000. 

These discriminations were made against our meat product by the 
foreign Governments on the ground that such meats were diseased 
and unfit for food. Under this bill it is to be hoped that when the 
proper inspection is made it will enable our people to insist that it 
shall be accepted as pure and healthful, and in case it is retused the 
bill empowers the President to declare our ports closed against every- 
thing such countries produce and desire to ship into this country. 
The bill will also to some extent protect home consumers in the use 
of healthful meats, which is very much desired. I hope the law will 
pore e to all the people, and if it fails in its purpose it can 

e repealed. 

The pure-lard bill, or what is known as the Conger bill, is the sec- 
ond in the special order, and its friends claim that it is in the inter- 
est of pure and healthful food, and if this is true there should be no 
serious objections to this law. There is in this day and age a great 
deal of sham and shoddy in the world, and people can stand a good 
deal of this, bnt, when the substance on which human nature feds 
and subsists itself is so doctored and compounded that we do not 
know what we are eating, it is time that humanity should have 
some relief, even if it is by force of law. 

Mr. Speaker, during this debate I have heard and read so much 
about the adulteration of lard and the handling of pork that I am 
almost ready to forswear my religion and become a Jew. I know 
that counterfeiting has been practiced since the dawn of civilization, 
but I had no idea until I heard this debate and read the testimony 
taken by the committee that such systematic frand had been prac- 
ticed on the consumers of the country in the sale of compound lard. 
Not only has a fraud been practiced on the consumers of the coun- 
try, but also on the farmers who are engaged in raising hogs for the 
market. I knew that the manufacturers of the country, by the as- 
sistance of Congress, were obtaining protection that must be paid 
by the farmer, that the farmer was being discriminated against, but 
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I did not dream to what extent these manufacturers of the so-called 
compound lard were 3 on the farmers of the country. 
We raised in 


this country last year 51,602,780 hogs, and from the 
testimony taken before the committee it is estimated that because 
of this compound-lard process these hogs depreciated 70 cents per hog, 
some witnesses putting it as low as 40 cents and others as high as $1. 
The testimony further shows that this compound lard is made of 60 
per cent. cotton-seed oil mixed with 20 per cent, of tallow or stearine 
and 20 per cent. of lard for “flavor.” It is further shown by tho 
testimony that sometimes they put as much as 35 cent. of water 
into it, and then this compound is sold as pure refined family lard 
or prime refined leaf lard, and some gentlemen call this vile mixture 
pure and healthful food, or at least good enough for poor people to 
eat; and, to listen to thestory of these honest manufacturers of this 
villainous compound as they speak through their representatives on 
this floor, one would be led to believe that they were engaged in 
this business solely in the interest of the poor. 

They say that cotton-seed oil is healthful and so is tallow. That 
may be so in their natural condition, but the samples of this com- 
pound lard bronght before the committee and analyzed by the 
chemist are of such a vile character that they are a stench to the 
nostril and revolting to the stomach. But some of these componnds 
are so mixed that no one but an expert can tell the counterfeit from 
the true article, and people are thereby deceived. Counterfeiting in 
any form is a fraud, but if a person passes on me a counterfeit bill and 
I pass it again on some person else I am not harmed thereby; but 
when I purchase an article of food to sustain life and Iam deceived, 
then I do sustain a great injury. Nor does the fact that cottun-seed 
oil is not injurious to the human system help the matter. 

I have no objection to the manufacture and sale of cotton-seed oil, 
and I think that if any person wishes to use it for food he should be 
permitted to do so. Far be it from me to dictate by legislation what 
any man should eat or drink. I think these are personal rights, to 
be settled by each individual, and not bylaw. If any person wishes 
to purchase and use as food cotton-seed oil, let him do so, and mix it 
with lard or tallow in any proportion that his appetite may demand, 
or even if he wishes to purchase it in the compound form let him do 
so; but what I insist is that the consumer should not be deceived in 
what he purchases; that every tub should stand on its own bottom. 

It is shown in the testimony before the committee that a single 
city in this country in 1886 shipped of this character of lard 267,500,- 
000 pounds in excess of receipts. Thisis the fraud I complain of and 
which I think should be stopped. The amount of this frandulent 
lard made in the United States annually is 320,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent an agricultural district largely enga 
in raising ho; Last year Illinois raised more hogs than any other 
State in the Union except Iowa, the number being 5,433,250. Now, 
if there is a loss of 80 cents per hog, as is shown by the testimony, it 
would make a loss of $4,346,600 to the farmers of Illinois. 

My people favor this law, Mr. Speaker, and I think it is the duty 
of a Representative on this floor to truly represent his constituents 
without to his own views when the enactment of such law 
does not conflict with the Constitution. I would prefer that this re- 
sult could be reached through our State legislation. But it seams, 
in order to stop this fraud and secure, not free trade or fair trade, 
but an honest trade, Congress must take charge of this matter and 
stop this falsehood, deceit, and fraud hitherto practiced on the pro- 
ducer and consumer of swine. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I regard the option or Butterworth bill as more 
appropriate legislation than either of the othertwo. Option dealing 
is a vice, and statute law should make it a crime. The necessity for 
relief to our farmers is apparent to everybody. Great distress is near 
at hand unless a remedy is soon found, and Jam quite sure that this 
bill will not furnish adequate relief, but it is a step in the right di- 
rection. The state of the markets on grain and stock threaten the 
heart of the grain and stock producing interests of the West. 

f We see an effect. What is the cause? 

We learn from the public press that a committee of the United 
States Senate is insulted and treated with contempt by those en- 
gaged in dealing in stock, 

We are informed that demagogues are busy inflaming the public 
mind inst men engaged in the laudable attempt to destroy the 
price be seth 

We are taught that the Federal Constitution is too narrow to re- 
lieve the known distresses of those engaged in agricultural pursuits 
and that State constitutions are not broad enough to reach the dis- 


ease. 

If this be true, we must either prepare for a worse condition of 
the grain and stock market or we must amend the fundamental law. 

If the States can not regulate this by uniformity of legislation, 
then the power should be, by amendment, conferred on the Federal 
Government. We are suffering from a canse that only criminal 
laws can wipe out. 

There is great depression in all the products of the farm, and the 
option dealer and his friends ery overproduction, but statistics 
prove that the amount of grain produced has no effect on the market, 

The bull and bear raise and lower prices according as they com- 
mand capital. Whether wheat is 50 cents or $1 per bushel cuts no 
figure, Supply and demand have no perceptible effect on prices. 


If the bull is successful markets are good ; if the bear triumphs there 
is a 0 

Option-dealing or selling what one does not have and has no in- 
tention of possessing, or, putting it in its true light, betting on the 
price of grain and stock at a future date, is vicious, becanse there is 
an incentive on the part of one party tothe bet todestroy the worth 
of an article. 

Option-dealing is nothing but gambling pure and simple, that 
and nothing more. 

If a man bets $5,000 that certain lots will depreciate 30 per cent. 
in three months, he must to gain his wager create a panic in lots in 
that neighborhood which might get him into trouble, and yet so- 
called respectable men bet on the price of grain, and the result on 
the real owner of grain is disastrous. 

I may be wrong in my conclusions, but the depression of farm prod- 
ucts has led me to the conclusion that the tendency of grain-gam- 
bling is to drive the American farmer from the farm. 

There is an evil, a vice, damaging the crop and stock interest of 
‘the West and South, and this vice should be made a crime. 

The grain gambler should be on a level with the poker-chip man, 
the keno-caller, the faro-dealer. The grain man is quasi-respectable 
everywhere, the common gambler ostracized everywhere; and yet, 
so faras the paar rari to the people of this country are concerned, 
the common gambler is harmless as compared to this output of re- 
spectable grain-monte population which has swarmed on us in the 
last decade. 

The common gambler has no capital and has a bad reputation, 
His life brings poverty on himself and disgrace to his family. His 
victims are few and are to blame for being caught, The gambler 
dies unregretted, unwept, and dishonored. The n-monte man 
has capital, power, influence, position, and the result of his life is in- 
jnrious to that pursnit in life which makes America the pre-eminent 
nation of earth. 

Rob us of grain and stock and we are paupers. Debase this in- 
dustry and we are a nation of serfs; u uk it and we are the most 
prosperous of all people. If we are to have an American farmer we 
must haye compensation for labor. Slaves, ts, serfs, are the 
only farming class that can be made to toil for others at wages or 
protits less than the cost of a crop, and the continuance of er ei 
tion dealer will result in driving Americans from the farm and 
ing their places with an alien tenant class, a class that will be 
brought here, not to be citizens or own land, but to eke out a liveli- 
hood as tenants from one generation to another. 

If these things make no impression on the public mind it will be 
because the people who gain wealth by other pursuits are indifferent 
to the fate of the American farmer and stock-raiser, and because 
they are content to live, exist, grow rich, and die surrounded by 
a mass of humanity from across the ocean who have but one idea 
in life, a bare living; and yet, when the American ceases to farm and 
lands are tilled by tenants, the effects of this will affect all other 
trade and business. To drive the option dealer from options forces 
the capital engaged init, beyond the real visible supply, to engage 
in honest pursnits and results in benefit to the country at large. 

It is conceded that we must find some means to check this grow- 
ing evil. It is hinted, if not asserted, that the powers granted to 
Congress donot include the power to regulate this phase of so-called 
commerce and that the power of the State does not reach out be- 
yond its territorial limits. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that the power of Congress is ample for this 
purpose and that its power should be invoked in the interest of ag- 
riculture, and I hope that the proposed measure will secure the de- 
sired result. When we look at the great interest and value of farm 

roducts these products are entitled to our highest consideration. 
e value of some of the farm products of last year in this country 
are as follows: Potatoes, $94,000,000; hay, $408,000,000; tobacco, 
$43,000,000; cotton, $292,000,000; corn, $597,000,000; wheat, $342,- 
000,000; oats, $10,012,000; hogs, $243,418,336; horses, $978,516,562; 
mules, $182,394,099; sheep, $100,659,761; milch cows, $353,152,133; 
oxen and other cattle, $560,625,137. 

This does not include many other crops, as ryo, buckwheat, etc., 
but I respectfully submit that the interests I have mentioned are 
sufficient to be protected from gamblers and robbers. Henry Ward 
Beecher said that— 

Gambling with cards or dice or stocks is all one thing; it is getting money 
without giving an equivalent for it. 

Mr. Speaker, gambling is a vice which is productive of every pos- 
sible evil. It is the offspring of avarice, the brother of iniquity, and 
the parent of mischief. It has brought disgrace to many a worthy 
family, is the cause of the loss of honor to man, and finally leads to 
suicide. It is only a question of time with all gamblers; though 
good fortune may attend them for awhile, the reverse is sure to fol- 
low, and the greater master a gambler may be in his art the worse 
man he is. 

The statute of Illinois provides that whoever deals in options in 
any grain or stock or spreads false rumors to influence or affect the 
prices of the market shall be fined in a sum not less than §10 nor 
more than $1,000 or be confined in jail not exceeding one year, or 
both, and that all option contracts sball be absolutely null and 
void. The supreme court of that State has held this statute valid 
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in both civil and criminal proceedings. It is not held that future 
delivery of grain or other commodity is prohibited by this statute 

but simple speculations in differences in market values. The bili 
under consideration only requires a person engaged in the option 
business to take out a license, as such dealer, from the Government, 
for which he is to pay $1,000 annually, and in default of such license 
if he carries on the business he shall be subject to a fine of not less 
than $1,000 and not more than $5,000 or imprisonment, or both 
fine and imprisonment. 

The evident intention of the law is to tax the business out of ex- 
istence, as State banks have been. I hope the bill will have the 
desired effect, and I will give it my support, but I would much pre- 
fer that these matters should be attended to in the several States by 
local statutes, but it seems it can not be done, and therefore the ap- 
peal is made to Congress to grant the desired relief. 

Mr. Speaker, it is claimed that these three acts are in the interest 
of the farmer and are passed for his protection, and that this is about 
all that will be done for him at this session of Congress. Congress 
has been in session now nearly nine months, and the re of 
these three acts is but a mere bagatelle in the way of 1 ts as 
compared to the increased burdens imposed on the farmers and la- 
borers of the country by the tariff bill passed by this House at the 
present session. This class of men can not be deceived any longer, 
and the sham and humbug of passing these acts as compensatory for 
the passage of the tariff legislation is too apparent to mislead any 
person, 

I do not insist that tariff legislation is the only legislation that 
injures the farmers, but I do insist that it is the chief cause to-day 
of the depression in the fields of agriculture, and it threatens to 
pauperize labor. It is the greatest political question to-day in this 
country, and it will ever so remain until the Government ceases its 
paternalism of the manufacturers of this country. It is the great- 
est question for the reason that itinvolves the poge of personal 
liberty in its broadest sense. A protective tariff creates monopolies, 
centralizes wealth, and restrains freedom. It isthe variation and 
diffusion of freedom which produces the gonios sum of human 
happiness, energy, and the greatest sum of human skill, the great- 
est sum of human benefits, and their most equitable distribution. 
The moment a political privilege of any kind is ercated, freedom re- 
cedes just so far as the privilege operates. When a tariff law takes 
one-third of the earnings of the labor of one man gives it to 
another without bis consent, it encroaches on his persoual liberty, 
and to that extent encroaches on the principles ofa free Government. 
Liberty and liberty alone gives to man all for which existence is 
valuable, and where there is liberty there slavery can not be, ard 
— is no liberty when a man ean not sell the proceeds of his la- 

r. 

I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that the cause of agricultnre’s depres- 
sion is due to either of the causes mentioned in these bills, and I wish 
briefly to submit some views on this question to the House and 
the country. I believe that it is admitted on both sides of this 
Chamber, at least in the public press, that agriculture in no civilized 
country under the sun has been placed by the Government in such 
a state of 1 as in this land. 

I know that some persons claim that the Government is not re- 
sponi for this oppression, but the tronble is overproduction and 

t the farmers of the country are complaining at imaginary evils. 
Ido not believe this. The American farmers are becoming conscious 
of their and from all parts of the country they are coming 
together. They are joining hands in organization and co-operation, 
and they demand that their rights shall be respected and that justice 
shall be done them. They are insisting upon their rights to the 
profits of their industry and they declare they will no longer bear 
moat of the burdens of society and government. They are possessed 
of good practical sense and have discovered the cause of their op- 
8 and the farmers will not allow themselves to be degraded 

the condition of serfs, and from my heart of hearts I wish them 
success, 

On the farmer depends the ity of the whole country, for in 
the end he feeds the world. When the farmer is not prosperous the 
Joeal merchant and mechanic can not prosper. The country towns 
depend on the farmer for trade and support, and when he fails they 
of necessity fail also. Our fathers regarded agriculture, commerce, 
and manufacturing as the three great pillars of the state, but two 
of these, agriculture and commerce, are practically dead ang manu- 
facturing alone flourishes at the expense of everything else. 

The principle of our so-called protection has driven our merchant 
marine from the high seas, and we pay annually to British ships 
for carrying our produets more than 5150, 000, 000. If it was not for 
this protective system to-day American ships, sailing under American 
flags, manned by American seamen, would be carrying the products of 
our farms over seas and into every port, and bringing back to us in 
exchange fruits of other climates, impossible to produce here, and 
raw material which American labor could form into the finished prod- 
uct to be again sent forth to enrich ourselves and to bless man- 
kind. Before the adoption of this policy our ships carried nearly 70 
per cent. of the commerce of the world and the Stars and Stripes 
were seen floating from our mast-head against every sky and in every 
sea and ocean of the world. 


This, Mr. Speaker, is the sad condition of American commerce to- 
day. It hasnearly disappeared frem the face of the earth and ceased 
to be God’s missionary to carry to other nations the fruits of our soil 
and the wealth of our mines and shops. 

Now let us see how agriculture fared in this country for the past 
decade. Ona former occasion during this session I gave to the House 
in detail facts and figures showing the decline in prices of farm 
values and the decrease in the price of the products of the farm, 
which amounted to many millions of dollars’ loss to the farmers of 
this country, and more especially in the West and Northwest. But 
farm values have declined in the manufacturing States also. 

In the Philadelphia Press of October 7, 1805. was a special dis- 
patch from Lancaster, as follows: ( 

Real estate is not bringing large prices in Lancaster County this year, and in 
some instances the depreciation is ing. A farm was sold in Strasburgh 
Township last week for $173.50 per acre for which $289 per acre had been offered 
at public sale last year, the offer being refused and the farm withdrawn. A farm 
re ere Township for which $18,000 was paid can not find purchasers now at 

In the Philadelphia Press of December 3, 1839, in an editorial en- 
titled “ The fall in farm values, ” the editor says: 

In the New England States it has reached the point where farms are constantly 
offered for the cost of the buildings and fences upon them, so that the land is prac- 


tically given away if any one w pe for the cost of improvements. The 
in the Middle States, but we do not su — 


to believe it 
kers know 


mands and deserves closest and most careful investigation. U 
sylvania farmer wishes to see the forest invade the farm, as it has in New Eng- 
land, the cause for this great depreciation must be investigated and a remedy pro- 


In The New Era, the leading Republican paper of Lancaster, Pa., 
of October 3, 1889, is this editorial item: 

The sale of a hotel and grounds in the village of Rothville for $2,500, on last 
Saturday, for which $7,500 was bid and refi five years ago, seems to indicate 
that there has been a decline in the price of real estate in Lancaster County, despite 
the contrary assertion of a learned contemporary. 


The New Era also says editorially, in its issue of December 10, 
1839: 

That agricnlture herein the East is in a depressed condition is only too true, That 
farm lands have depreciated only an idiot will deny. The correct thing todo 
seems to be to learn bow this all came about. We cannot apply a remedy until 
we Sen what the disease is. Itis silence, not publicity, can ve the 
public. 

In another item in the same issue the editor says: 


two years than © previous twenty y That ws the to 
which the farming interests have suffered in recent „It would seem the part 
of wisdom to ferret out the causes that have led to condition of things, instead 
of trying to hide them. 


A great amount more of similar testimony could be furnished in 
regard to other States, but I deem this sufficient. J rig lng of the 
Court of Claims of this District, has published a little in which 
he discusses the reason for the decline of farm values in New Eng- 
land, in which will be found this statement: i 


Midway between Williamstown and Brattleborough I saw on the summit of a 
hill, against the evening sky, what seemed a Driving thither 1 
found a huge, old-time, tw: ch a 
the distance 


that the church was e: the academy dis- 
mantled, the village deserted. The farmer, who owned the farm on the north of 
the oon ug uyon at one side of the broad street, and he who owned the farm on 
the south lived on the other, and they were the only inhabitarts. All of tho 
others had gone to the manufacturing villages, to the gieat cities, to the West. 
Here had been industry, education, religion, comfort, contentment, but there 
remained only a drear solitude of forsaken homes. 


John G. Whittier, the poet, wrote to Judge Nott the following let- 
ter in regard to this book and it is published in the same: 


Danvens, Mass., December 1, 1889. 
My DEAR FRIEND: I thank thee for thy noble * testimony” in regard to the sad 
decline of New England agriculture. Every year when I go to the New Hamp- 
shire hill coun find more and more abandoned farms, and the sight takes 
away much of the Pleasure of a sojourn in view of the mountains. 
thy article, with which I fully Boe, em will be widely read. It shonld be 
published in pamphlet form and scattered broadcast. 
I am very faithfully thy friend, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


It is painful to pursue this subject further. We are rere A de- 
stroying agriculture aud commerce and building up manafactu: — 


in other words, enriching the ſew aud pauperizing the many. Tho 
Jackson Iron Mining Company of Michigan paid (as ap from 
the testimony taken in open court) in twenty years $5,355,000 in divi- 


dends on a capital of $300,000, or on an ave of 893 per cent. per 
annum, and the plant increased in value $1,500,000, Andrew Car- 
negie admits that he drew $1,500,000 in dividends in a single year, 
nearly 85,000 a day, out of the Edgar A. Thomson Steel Works. 

Many other similar instances could be given, but I deem it unnec- 
essary. This money was so much taken from the farmers and la- 
borers of the country by this infamous tariff system of protection 
which we have in this country. Is it any wonder that farmers 
are poor and the values of their property decreasing ? 
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I will give a few items moro to slow how the farmers are robbed. 
I will take, for compe binder-twine. It takes 50,000 tons of twine 
a year to bind the wheat and oat crops of the country, It is worth 
at mannfacturers’ price 13 cents a pound, or $260 per ton of 2,000 
pounds. The value of the 50,000 tons, at the mannfacturers’ price, 
therefore, is $13,000,000, and this is what the wheat and oat crops 
of the conntry pay every year for the twine used in harvesting them. 

The protective duty on this twine is 40 per cent., and on the ma- 
nila itis made of 20 per cent. ; so that it will be strictly within lim- 
its to say that one-half the cost of this binding-twine is the real 
value of the article, and the other half is protection, or, to put the 
matter in a different shape, that the wheat and oats farmers of the 
United States are made to pay a penalty of $7,400,000 a year forthe 
erime of raising those crops. And the curious part of the business 
is that the Government which extorts this tax from him has no 
3 for it, since it has more money than it knows what to 
do with. It wrings the tax from him and hands it over to the twine- 
manufacturer and hemp-raiser to“ protect” them in their business. 

Now, what was the loss to the Illinois farmers last year on this 
one item alone. The wheat crop of Illinois last year was 38,014,000 
bushels, and the oat crop 145,364,000 bushels, This would make 
183,378,000 bushels in all, and it requires about a half a cent’s worth 
of twine to bind a bushel; so the farmers of Illinois were ont the sum 
of $916,890, one-half of which sum was handed over to the favored 
persons engaged in the praiseworthy business of making twine, and 
this is the policy which the Republican Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from Illinois favor and support as a means of “pro- 
tecting American labor” and“ developing American industries.“ 

I will take one other item, that of tin-plate. Thisarticle enters 
largely into the home of the farmers and laborers of the country, 
‘the tin can, the tin pail, the tin roof, tin spoons, ete. These are all 
used by the poor people of the country, while the rich, in place of 
tin-plate, use silver, china, and slate. There is not a particle of tin- 
plate manufactured in America, and is not likely to be soon. 

There was shipped into this country last year of tin-plate 727,945,- 
972 pounds, valued at $21,002,209.15, and the duty the Government 
received last year on this article was $7,279,459.72, and the aay is 
increased by the McKinley bill to $16,014,511.38—more than double— 
and the statement I find in the tariff bill is that— 


It is believed that the proposed increased rate will be suflicient to protect do- 
mestic manufacturers. 


How absurd this sounds when there is not a domestic manufacturer 
of this article in the United States. But it is said that, if such an 
industry will be started, it will farnish employment to 20,000 men, 
which would cost the poor people of the country $16,000,000. It 
would be better for the people to employ these 20,000 men at $600 
per annum and board them in idleness at some first-class hotel, and 
this would leave $4,000,000 in the pockets of the people. This is 
certainly protection xun mad. Aud so I might go through the whole 
list of the protected industries, and they would all appear in the 
light of those I have examined. But for some reason or other all these 
increases are on articles used by the farmers. For example, cotton- 
ties are increased from 35 per cent. to 103 per cent., and this loss 
falls on the producers of cotton. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is not all. ‘There is a rebate also that the 

ple have to pay. The people pay $16,000,000 annually as a tax 
for the importation of tin into this country and when it is manufact- 
ured into the finished product and exported from this country a 
rebate is paid the manufacturer of the tin, which amounted last year 
to $1,494,790.10. It wassimply arobbery of the people to that extent 
and a clear bonus to the manufacturers, Last year a rebate on salt 
was paid of $56,438.80, and nearly all of this was paid to one firm. 
There was a rebate of $34,851.04 on lumber, old boxes that were re- 
shipped from this country in order to save the merchant shipper 
from buying new lumber here. There was a rebate paid by the Gov- 
ernment last year on old bottles of $43,884.88, mostly filled with beer, 
which were exported. The total amount paid by the Governmentin 
drawbacks or rebates in 1887 was $7,286,831.88. 

On what principio can the payment of this vast sum of money be 
justified? The great beneficiaries of this bonus are the Standard 
Oil Company and Armour & Co. The former export their oil in tin 
cans incased in wooden boxes, on both of which they receive 90 per 
cent. of export duty as a drawback or rebate, and Armour & Co, 
receive the greater part of the rebate on salt exported by them and 
used in connection with their exports of meat. For this bonus it is 
presumed that they will contribute liberally to the Republican cam- 
paign fund next year. The people are taxed on imports and rebates, 
taxed to keep out commerce, and taxed to subsidize ships to brin 
in commerce. Taxed to prevent foreigners from doing business wit 
us, and then taxed so that we may do business with them. Taxes 
on our nursing bottles and our tombstones. Taxes, taxes, taxes. 

Now let us see what the Illinois farmer is taxed for protection, 
so called. The average duty now is 47 per cent. on all protected 
articles and by the McKinley bill it is raised to 52 per cent., and the 
administrative tariff bill passed at this session of Congress is sup- 

to raise the tariff 10 per cent. more, so it will make in all 
per cent. Now, when an Illinois farmer buys an article protected 


by this tariff he pays a tax to the amount of the tariff to the home 
manufacturer of such article, and he can not get the necessaries of 
life withont paying the taxes. 

The population of Illinois by the last census is 3,879,203, and it is 
not too much to say that a little over 10 per cent. of the population are 
farmers, or say about 400,000, Now, whenever the farmer buys a pro- 
tected article worth 81 he pays for it under the McKinley bill $1.60, 
Say that they would eac urchase $100 worth per annum this 
would make a loss to him of 860, which is a very low estimate. This 
would make a net loss to them of $24,000,000. This is perhaps one- 
third too low, and it would be $32,000,000, so the protective policy 
would cost the farmers of Illinois annually about $32,000,000, and 
they do not get one cent in return for this. Is it any wonder that 
the farmers are organizing in self-defense against this robber tax? 


THE FALLACY OF THE HOME-MARKET PLEA. 


But our Republican friends tell the farmers, as an off-set to this 
robbery, that they have the “home market,” and they have de- 
ceived them from year to year with this false sophistry. The farmer 
has the home market not because of any protective law, but because 
no law could take it away from him. Mr. Blaine is quite right 
when he says that the McKinley bill does not open a market for 
another bushel of corn or a barrel of pork. Does any person think 
that if Massachusetts could bring her breadstuffs from England 10 

r cent. cheaper than from the farmers of Illinois, she would not 

oso? If he should, he wonld find himself greatly mistaken. 

The facts are all against the home-market argument. In 1860 we 
sold 90 per cent. of our farm products at home; in 1870, 80 per cent., 
and in 1880, only 70 per cent. In 1-60 we were compelled to send 
only 10 per cent. abroad; in 187C, 20 per ceut., and in 1860, 30 per 
cent. How is that for a home market, with an increasing tariff all 
the time? From another point of view the home market is a mere 
theory, and an empty one at that. One operative attending a 
machine will manufacture for five, but he will only eat bread for 
himself. Pennsylvania mainly eats her own bread and meat, but 
she not only produces steel rail iron and coal for herself, but for 
twenty other States also. Let two other States do the same, and no 
market for the goods could be found in the Union. 

We already make more goods than our people will use at present 
prices, while we yearly export increasing e of our grains 
and meats. In 1860, under a revenue tariff, we 3 $295,000,- 
000, and in 1870, after ten years of protective tariff, there was only 
$391,000,000, and in 1880 our exports amounted to $686,000,000. In- 
stead, therefore, of the ratio of home consumption increasing, it 
really became less, and a larger per cent. of our agricultural prod- 
ucts sought a foreign market. Therefore, instead of our farmers 
securing a home market, our farmers are year by year becoming 
more dependent on Live 1 and London. ode Island never has 

aid and never will pay the American farmer more for his grain than 

e gets in Liverpool. 

It is not the home market of 60,000,000 of people that the farmers 
want, but the market that lies beyond it of 200,000,000. Our bal- 
ance of trade with Great Britain in 1889 was 8204, 712,607, and the 
balance of trade bas been in our favor since e e the excep- 
tion of a single year. Here is a table showing the facts: 


Table showing the value of the exports of merchandise from the United 
States to the United Kingdom and the value of the imports of merchan- 
dise into the United States from the United Kingdom during each year 
ending June 30, 1850, to 1889, inclusive. 


Year] Exports to the United Kingdom. | Imports 
ended from the Excess of | Excess of 
June exports. imports, 


United 
30— | Domestic. | Foreign. Total. Kingdom. 


1850..| $68, 365, 073 62, 271, 115 

1851..| 97, 959, 004 | 2, 887; 930 

1852..| 78. 675, 676 | 2, 592, 015 

1883. 99, 872, 415 | 2, 797, 956 670, 

1851. 112, 849, 988 | 4, 279, 588 Š 

1835..| 86,691, 613 | 5, 043, 241 734 ; 

1880. 127, 039, 659 | 1, 160,186 | 128, 199, 745 | 121, 844, 311 | 86, 355, 434 
1857..| 132, 646, 91 | 2, 308, 535 | 134, 955, 516 | 126, 734, 039 | 8, 221, 477 
1888. 121, 417, 055 | 8, 042,792 | 129, 459, 817 | 88, 966, 301 40, 493, 546 
1859..| 131, 658, 531 | 1,466, 271 | 133, 124, 802 | 125. 607, 038 | 7, 517, 764 |. 
1860..| 168, 025, 646 | 2,934,700 | 168, 960, 846 | 138,495,118 | 30, 465, 233 
1861..| 105, 051, 422 | 8,319, 69! | 108, 371, 113 | 104,917,910 | 3. 43, 203 
1862..| 83, 227, 2' 641,873 | 85, 800, 155 | 74,759, 710 | 11, 109, 445 
1863. 121, 847, 213 | 7, 090, 037 | 128, 437, 250 | 112,898,201 15, 539, 049 
1861.82, 087, 4.787, 248 96, 874, 441 | 142, 204, 4 . 
1865..| 89, 295, 877 |14, 184, 145 | 103, 480, 022 182 367 | 18, 207, 655 
1808. 283, 644, 365 | 3, 871, 203 | 287, 515, 668 | 202, 275, 650 | 85, 240, 018 
1867..| 219,915. 124 | 5, 175, 100 | 255, 090, 224 | 172,898,128 | 52, 692, 096 
1888. 195, 085, 084 | 3, 280, 400 | 198, 365, 490 | 132, 012, 522 | 68, 352, 968 
1809. 182, 605, 560 | 2, 448, 125 | 185, 053, 685 | 158, 890, 015 | 26, 163, 670 
1870. -| 243.316, 828 | 4, 868, 814 | 248, 185, 642 | 152, 066. 269 | 96, 119, 373 |. 
1871..| 270, 116, 075 | 3. 056, 465 273, 202, 540 | 220, 765,271 | 52, 434, 166 
1872. 261, 444. 251 | 4 052, 584 | 265, 490, 835 | 24g) 772 324 | 10, T24 511 
1873..| 312, 347, 848 | 4, 514, 026 | 316, 861, 874 | 237, 298, 218 79, 563, 656 
1874..| 341, 024, H9 | 4, 335, 635 | 345, 369, 584 180, 042, 813 310, 771 
1875. 313.541, 849 | 3, 569, 293 | B17, 111, 142 | 155, 297, 449 | 161, 813, 198 
1876..| 331, 887, 126 | 4, 664, 924 | 336, 052, 050 | 123, 373, 281 212, 678, 769 
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Table showing the value of the exports of merchandise from the United 
States to the United Kingdom, etc.—Continued. 


Year| Exports to the United Kingdom. Imports 
ended from the 

June United 
30— | Domestic. | Foreign. Total. Kingdom. 

| 

1877. . $341, 851, 634 l 109, 421 645, 901. 055 61138, 734, 258 
1878..| 383, 606, 911 | 3,823,819 | 387, 430, 730 107, 290, 677 
1870. .| 346, 485, 881 2. 342, 558 | 348, 828,439 | 108. 538, 812 
1880.. T 2, 802, 253 | 453, 796, 497 | 210, 613, 694 
1881..| 477. 450, 619 | 3, 6x4, 489 | 481, 135, 078 | 174, 493, 738 
1882. .| 404, 248, 631 | 4, 099, 124 | 408, 347, 155 | 195, 5&8, 692 
1883.. | 420, 433, 473 | 4, 990, 701 | 425, 424, 174 | 188, 622, 619 
18+4..| 382, 717, 159 | 3, 521, 227 | 386, 238, 386 | 162, 649, 608 
1885. .| 394, 925, 925 | 8,177, 278 | 398, 103, 203 | 136, 701, 780 
1886.. | 344, 927, 973 3. 525, 727 | 348, 453, 700 154, 254, 054 
1887..| 363, 101, 143 | 3, 209, 586 366, 310. 679 | 165, 067, 443 
1888. . | 358, 238. 790 | 3, 276, 913 | 361, 515, 703 | 177, 897, 975 
379, 990, 131 | 2, 991, 543 674 | 178, 269, 067 


|8 
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S. G. BROCK, Chief of Bureau. 
BUREAU OF Statistics, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 9, 1889. 


What would the farmers of this country doif it was not for this 
$200,000,000 a year in gold secured from this so-called free-trade 
England in order to keep up our balance of trade ? 

No, Mr. Speaker, there is nothing but fraud in the plea of the home 
market forfarmers, and under this false doctrine and othersham argu- 
ments the American farmers have been robbed of from $400,000, 
to $500,000,000 of their hard earnings augually in the last decade. 
The extraordinary thing about it is that the farmers of the United 
States have themselves made this thing possible. First, by their 
votes. This robbery could not exist a month if it did not receive 
either the active support or the tacit toleration of agriculture, 
Secondly, by sending their mighty surplus to pay for our imports 
from Europe, Without this as a prop the fabric of protection would 
have crumbled long ago from its own weight, 

In timesof financial stringency and disaster the country has grown 
into prosperity again through the productiveness of agriculture. 
When will princely manufacturers acknowledge their obligations to 
agriculture? Should they not cease to look upon agriculture as a 
proper subject for legal robbery? And how long will the tillers 
of the soil continue to listen to the sophistries of protection when 
it comes as a pauper to their homes which for a quarter of a cen- 
tury it has robbed under legal forms? Will they still continue to 
tolerate a fiscal policy which covertly robs one class for the en- 
e of another, and whose only language is give more, more, 
more 

The system of protecting our ‘‘ infant industries“ began in this 
country a hundred years ago at an average of 8 percent., and it was 
gradually increased to 24 per cent. Over fifty years ago we were 
assured by the great Clay that if the people would tolerate the pro- 
tection to our infant industries for three years more from that time 
they would be able to take care of themselves, Yet after fifty years 
more it has gradually increased from time to time until it is 02 per 
cent., and we still have the infant industries with us, and while 
they are still in their cradles with the nursing-bottle in their mouths 
and their swaddling clothes on they say that if we meddle with the 
protective system they will get out of their cradles and kick the top 
of our heads off. 

There is nothing equal to the cheek of these gentlemen. They in- 
sist that the home market is good enough for the farmer, but the 
want the markets of the world for their wares, and they are will- 
ing to sell to foreigners at a much lower figure than to the farmer at 
home. The facts contained in the following list of prices for the 
home and foreign markets are abundantly sustained by testimony 
before Congress, and it fully shows the love of these infant indus- 
tries for the home farmer. The lists show the price at which articles 
are sold by the mannfacturers of this country in the home and for- 
eign markets: 


Foreign | Home 

price. price. 
r ices Siecece esis ieee hed oa So ae hae $2. 00 $18, 00 
Do.. 3 4.00 8. 00 
Hay - tedder a 20. 00 45. 00 
Mo wer ; 40. 00 65. 00 
Horserake ..........css.-... 5 17. 00 25. 00 
Cumming feed-cutter, No. 333. 00. 00 90. 00 
Ann Arbor cutter, No. .. sodas 28. 00 40. 00 
Ann Arbor cutter, No. 1 106. 00 28. 00 
Clipper cutter -| 9.50 18.00 
ri 4.25 8.00 
oe 22. 00 30, 00 
60. 00 90, 00 
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The following table shows another class of articles and the home 
and foreign prices: 


In bome | To for- 
market, | eigners. 
CULTIVATORS—PROTECTED 45 PER CEXT, 
Wheel hoe-cultivator, rake, and plo www $11.00 $8. 40 
All-steel horse hoe cultivator, with wheel 8 8. 00 6.75 
All-steel plain cultivator, with wheel .........-.sss.e0+ss0e. 7.20 4.50 
RAKES AND TEDDERS—PROTECTED 45 PER CENT. 
neee, . 15. 00 14,21 
Self-dumping rakes 18. 00 17.12 
- tedder 26. 60 25. 25 
Potato digger „„ „„ c 8.00 6.75 
PLOWS—PROTRCTED 45 PER CENT. 
Two-horse: 
Chilled, nch olti- cco wcc sete nase >n cccancteneasednsvond 5. 60 5.04 
All steel, 9-inch cut. . 8. 40 7.56 
Chilled, 10-inch ..... 6. 30 5. 67 
All steel, 10-inch 10, 50 9,45 
ree-horse: 
Gene, ester o 6a. asa. iv cece dSascocdscuuevccussasous 7.70 6.93 
Chilled, junior ...... 7.85 9, 61 
All steel, senior 14 00 12. 00 
All steel, junior 14. 60 12, 60 
Four-horse: 
Two-gavg plows, all steel. 58. 80 52,92 


These are the prices ‘that the foreign farmer has to pay for one plow, and the 
pion which the American dealer in plows has to pay in large lota at the factory. 

he foreigner pays no more freight than the American dealer; soa freights are 
cheap. Farmers know the prices they have to pay the local dealers. 

But, to make this matter more certain, while I was in the Senate 
the other day Senator CARLISLE presented to that body an authenti- 
cated letter written by the American Screw Company, as follows: 

We band you herewith American list for exportation, iron wood screws,“ 
subject toa P aeeie of 574 per cent. Terms cash, or thirty days. Freight 
to New York.” This quotation is made conditional that the export shipment be 
of Aap aor value to entitle ns to drawback and that the export shipment be 
made by us. 


Yours, very truly, 
AMERICAN Screw COMPANY, 
FRANK HORR. 

Then there can be no doubt that the very manufacturer that the 
farmer is taxed to protect against the pauper labor of Europe is sell- 
ing farm implements from one-half to one-third cheaper to the for- 
eigner than to the home farmer. Mr. Speaker, I could pursue this 
question of the home market to an indefinite length and show that 
it is a fraud and a sham from staré to finish, but will not do so, but 
will say that my prayer is that the Lord will deliver the American 
farmer from the fallacy of the home market and the Republican pro- 
tective system. 

THE FALLACY OF OVERPRODUCTION. 

Some claim that the cause of the decline of American agriculture 
is overproduction. There is no question that there is a decline. 
Others again claim that it is due to other causes, as to railroads, 
trusts, and combines. Whatever the cause is, it can be mathematic- 
ally demonstrated that it is not overproduction. The following 
table, compiled from the reports of agriculture as to wheat, speaks 
for itself vn this question: 


Table showing production, area, ele., of wheat. 


Average | Average | Average 
| Total pro- | Total area | Total value 
Tears. duction. of crop. of crop. 1 — p y rows ao value per 
Bushels. Acres. Cents. 
37, 986, 717 |$474, 201, 850 95.1 
37, 709, 020 | 456, 580, 427 119.3 
87, 067, 194 | 444, 602, 125 88.2 
36, 455, 593 | 383, 649, 272 $1.0 
39, 475, 885 | 330, 862, 260 645 
84, 189, 246 | 275, 320, 390 77. 1 
36, 806, 184 | 314, 226, 020 68.7 
87, 641, 783 | 310. 612, 960 68.1 
37, 386,138 | 385, 248, 92.6 
38, 123, 859 | 342, 491, 707 69.8 
z 372, 791, 619 (3,718,095,041 |- 
Annualav- | | 
erage ....| 449,695,359 | 37,279, 102 | 371, 809, 504 2. 
Aunualav- | 
erage for H i 
preceding | 
ten years | 312,152,728 | 25,187, 414 | 227, 407, 258 104.9 12.4 | 13. 00 


Now, it will be noticed by this table that in 18-0 we had onl 
50,000,000 of people in the United States; now we have 65,000,000. 
The 50,000,000 of people then produced 498,549,868 bushels of wheat, 
or about 10 bushels per capita, whereas now 65,000,000 of people 
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uce but 3 er of rn or 7150 rt pannal per 

Here, in ten years, there arean increase o popu- 
decrease of 8,000,0.0 bushels of wheat product. 

Nor is there an overproduction of corn to which the decline can 

be attributed. The following table shows the condition of the corn 

crop and prices since 1880: 


a Bushels 

Years. Population. orn crop. per 

i capita. 

Bushels. 

1, T17, 434, 543 34.2 
1, 194, 916, 000 23.1 
1, 617, 025, 100 30.3 
1, 551, 066, 895 28.2 
1, 795, 528, 000 31.8 
1, 036, 176, 000 33.4 
1, 065, 441, 000 28.1 
1, 456, 161, 000 23.9 
1, 987, 790, 000 81.8 
2, 112, 892, 000 33,0 


It will be seen by this table that in 1888 the United States pro- 
duced 1,987,740,000 bushels of corn, worth $677,561,580. In 1889 they 
roduced 2, 112,802,000 bushels, worth $597,918,829, a loss of over 


$20,000,000 to our farmers on corn alone. In 1888 corn was worth 
34.1 cents per bushel; in 1889, 28.3, a loss of over 5 cents a bushel. 

The following table will show more fully that overproduction is 
not the cause of the depression in grain or stock. 


Milch cows. ....--.--- : 
Oxen and other cattle 


In 1857 wheat was worth $1.50 and corn 80 cents per bushel, and 
flour $13 per barrel. The entire crop of grain of 1889 was not worth 
as much as the crop of 1859 by over $100,000,000, although it was much 

ater. The Committee on Ways and Means of the House, that is, 

e Republican members, say in their report: 

A critical examination of the subject will show that agricultureis suffering chiefly 
from a most damaging foreign competition in our home market. 

Now, what was that forcign competition mentioned by the com- 
mittee? Last year there was imported into this country but 1,946% 
bushels of wheat, 22,324 bushels of oats, 2,385 bushels of corn, and 16 
bushels of rye. t a sham it is to claim that this small amount 
in any manner comes in competition with our farm products. This 
argument will not do with sensible men. The chief reason of the de- 

ressed condition of agriculture is that our protective tariff probib- 

ts us from buying from other nations, and for thatreason they will 
not trade with us, and this is but just. There is a high protective 
wall around China and a wall all around our penitentiaries, and the 
people therein are not allowed to trade with the outside world. 

But I submit, Mr. Speaker, that a free people should not be treated 
as either of these classes are, for it is neither humane nor just, and 
especially so when it is done so that a few shall thrive and grow 
rich at the et seed of agriculture. Ithink the time has come when 
the toiling millions of the United States who are engaged in agricult- 
ure will not and ought not to submit to the perpetual paying of 
bonnties to cee sopis without getting some bounties themselves, 

The cost of production of wheat, corn, and oats last year in Ili- 
nois was many millions of dollars greater than the value of the crop 
when produced. This will be seen by an examination of the report 
of the commissioner of agriculture of Illinois for the past year. 
Mar not give the Illinois farmer a bounty of 4 or 5 cents a bushel 
ont 


ese grains, as well as to the manufacturers or the producers of | 


sugar in the South. Iwill content myself on this branch of my sub- 
ject by reading an extract from the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph 
of April 18, 1890, a Republican newspaper. It isas follows: 

Of all the pent, Bef that Mr. McKIsLEY has yet done in connection with the 


8 report to the House in favor of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee bill is the most grotesque. What possible sense is there in trying to fool the 


farmers of the United States by the statement that their industry is being = 
trated on account of the 8 of American markets with foreign ec 
ural products? In order to back up this utterly absurd declaration Mr. MCKINLEY 


is driven to quote the importations of sugar, tea, coffee, fruita, tobacco, animals, 
and fibers, the latter including wool, hemp, jute, eto. What does the su; in- 


dustry in nine-tenths of the United States amount to? It is un 
in thirty-six of the forty-two States. PC 


country? The im of an as everybody knows, is chiefly confined 
to first-class -stock brought in fancy farmers. The men have 
clearly shown that the class of wool most needed in this country is not and can 


not be grown here profitably. 
THE DOGMA OF TROTECTION OF AMERICAN LABOR. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing more familiar than to hear the adyo- 
cates ofa high protective tariff claim thatit is in the interest of Ameri- 
can labor. a high 8 tariff would help the farmer or 
laborer then there might be some justification for it, but it does 
neither. There is no protection on labor, The protection is on the 
product of labor, of which the laborer never receives one cent. 

If high protection is a great benefit to the wage-worker, as its ad- 
vocates claim it is, why do not the American workingmen get a er 
share of the price of manufactured articles than they do f This is a 
question that the average wage-worker may well ask himself. For, 
in spite of all that is told him about the superiority of his condition 
over that of his foreign rival, the actual fact is that, proportionately 
to the value of each country’s industries, he gets less money for his 
work than either the English or French workman, a statement that 
may seem improbable, but the statistics prove it. 

By the census of 1880 the total value of manufactured articles in 
the United States is given as $5,370,000,000, the value of raw mate- 
rial consumed in the factories as §3,397,000,000, and the total amount 
paid for labor as $948,000,000. In other words, labor gets but 18 per 
cent. of the value of the finished s. Now, according to recent 
figures published in The London Ti in England 56 por cent. goes 
to labor, and in France 41 per cent. ere is a state of things that 
can be accounted for by only one cause: the higher cost of raw ma- 
terial in the more highly protected countries. Make the relative 
proportion of that cost smaller, and labor's share in the profits of in- 
dustry becomes by that much the larger. Therefore—and is not the 
conclusion inevitable I—the American workingmen have a direct 
personal interest in cheapening the cost of raw material to the man- 
ufacturer. And this cost can be lowered only by removing or reduc- 
ing the import tax which is levied under the specious ae irra of 
protection.“ 

hen Mr. Blaine was Secretary of State the first time he embodied 
the following in his report to Congress after he had made a full 
examination of the whole question: 


pounds of raw cotion, while each British spindle consumes only thirty-two ponn: 
or less one-half the A can 9 ——j.—— per s; D ikur — 
that each itive works up as much raw material as two tish 
$ orth, and ain 7767000001710 rer tas 
we even in p w 0 th 
American s are so marked, the American operative tuned 8 5 to, 25 
yards by the British operative. 
Undoubtedly the ualities in the of English and American tives 
— — than eq by the greater efficiency of the latter and longer 
ours of labor. 


In the two prime factors which may be said to form the basis of the cotton-man- 


ustry, namely, raw material and labor, we hold the advantage over 


u 
Teana tha Regt seed anced DDAN ox AAGA? MI IOS ta the second. 

I repeat there is no tariff on labor. There is absolutely free trade 
in labor, the one thing that the manufacturer has to buy and the 
one thing the laborer to sell. 

It is true that the wages of labor are some higher here than in 
England, but the State artment in 1878 issued a volume on The 
State of Labor in Europe, wherein it is shown that rent, clothing, and 
all articles of food except meat and bread are so much cheaper in 
England than in this country that it makes up a poet part of the 
difference, and protection has nothing to do with 

If protection regulated the price of labor then it would be the 
same or nearly so in all the States, as protection is uniform. The 
difference of wages between the United States and England is not 
so great as it is between the States of the Union and even in dif- 
ferent of the same State. 

The following table shows the difference in wages in this country: 


Table showing the relative average wages in the several States, computed 
Jrom returns relating to wages taken from the Tenth Census reports of 
the United States, estimating three hundred working-days in the year. 


Percent. 


States. | higher— 


Than those in— 


Wages. 
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Table showing the relative average wages in the several States, eto. Cont d. The arrogance of the slaveholder was as water to wine compared 


States. 


377 
57 | New Hampshire. 
70 | Main 


aine. 
30 | Massachusetts. 


Maine, 
5 | Massachusetts. 
20 | Ohio. 


pea pre p pet poi pet pot pia pah p po pet pat pa pi pa pet pa pt 
SSNSSSSSRRBSERBREATE 


It will be seen by the foregoing table that the wages in Illinois 
($1.2) are 25 per cent. higher than in Ohio, 50 per cent, higher than 
in Maine, 47 per cent. higher than in Vermont, and 10 per cent. 
higher than in Massachusetts. Wages in California ($1.59) are 319 

er cent. higher than in North Carolina, 57 per cent, higher than in 

ew Hampshire, 70 per cent. higher than in Maine, and 30 per cent. 
higher than in Massachusetts. Wages in Missouri ($1.27) are 44 per 
cent. higher than in Maine, 5 per cent. higher than in Massachusetts, 
and 20 por cent. higher than in Ohio. * 

But, Mr. Speaker, I go further than this. I affirm without the 
fear of successful contradiction, that no protected employer ever in 
his life paid out of his own money 1 cent of wages to a protected 
workman. Every cent of wages paid in every protected industry is 

' paid by the people, through the employer, who merely acts as their 
agent. 
he labor in all protected industries is absolutely free of all cost 
to the employer, under all circumstances, and he usually steals from 
his workmen one-quarter to nine-tenths the money intrusted to him 
by the public to pay wages. 
WOOLEN GOODS, 


Value of product, 1880 „ 5 $160, 606, 721 

Total w er. ab sehsWodwesscance tee nant 25, 836, 392 

Value wit 1 33J3Jõͤãĩ iédw ee AE O 134, 770, 329 
Wages inc: the valne 19 per cent. 


We oi ages in 1887 manufactured woolen goods valued at 
$44,235,243. Merely to have increased the price of these foreign 
goods by an amount equal to the difference in wages, a tax of 7 per 
cent. would have been ample. To give the woolen mills their labor 
free of all cost, a tax of 19 percent, was not necessary. The foreign 
product included cost of foreign wages. An additional burden of 19 
per cent. would more than cover the whole amount öf wages paid in 
this country. An addition of 19 per cent. to the foreign value, even 
after deducting foreign wages, would exactly cover the whole 
amount of American wages, and give our woolen mills their labor 
free of cost. 

Every $1,000 worth of American cloth made in an American mill 


was protected $670 cavarage), The w aid raised its value $190, 
so that it was worth $1,190. It was sold for $1,670, the $670 bein 
given the mill-owner in trust for wages. The mill-owner stole $4 


and paia $190. For every $1 paid he stole $2.52. 

If ho banded the same amount of wages to his workmen last year 
that he handed in 1880 he stole $65,107,707 of the wages instrusted 
to him for his workmen, and also bad their labor free. 

The net amount stolen annually from wages by the woolen mills, 
after deducting all the tax on raw material in all woolen industries, 
amounts to over $28,000,000 to the 1,990 owners, and they had the 
labor of 86,000 workingmen free. 

The same principle is trne of all other protected industries, and if 
I had the time I could produce the figures that would conclusively 
prove it. The figures can be found in the American Statistician, 
and the results easily reached. It does not matter what industries 
are taken, they are all nearly alike. 

No honest argument has ever been made to the effect that protec- 
tion increases the price of wages, Our wage system is a pauper 
system, and every laborer in the protected industries is paid by a 
tax on himself and other laborers and farmers of the country. It 
is a fouler blot upon civilization than slavery ever was, for that did 
raise the African savage, while this degrades the white man. It 
will prove a | peor curse if allowed to spread all over the land 
withont ote control, until 100,000 tariff lords own, body and 
soul, 10,000,000 unpaid workers, supported by public charity and 
dependent upon their lords’ nod whether they l live or be turned 
out of his pauper-honse to die of starvation. 


with the arrogance of these tariff lords and their subsidized news- 
papers. They decline to argue. They assert the most ridiculous 
propositions and denonnce as liars and slanderers, paid with British 
gold, whoever gainsays them. They demand that any false stato- 
ment they may make concerning the tariff shall be accepted as 
holy writ and that he who questions it shall be declared an enemy 
of his country and of his race. It is a game of unlimited bluff, far 
beyond the slaveholder's wildest dream, for none may see or call 
these players. They will not permit any one to even question the 
divine nature of this doctrine of unlimited theft from wages. Truly 
the New England manufacturer was shrewd and cunning when he 
pulled down slavery to build up 5 

Imagine a Southern planter, the owner of 100 slaves, receivin 
yearly from his State treasury $466,993 bounty because he furn 
them with work, $44,843 being for the Suppor of his slaves and 
$422,155 being for himself, to pay for his phi thropy, in addition 
to having the product of their 31,200 days’ labor. 

But the sugar-refiner of Brooklyn, New York, Jersey City, or 
Philadelphia receives exactly this sum yearly, under exactly the 
same conditions, for every 100 workmen employed. 

The cotton-mill-owner, the woolen-mill-owner, the iron-master, 
the protected employer of high and low degree, receives a propor- 
tionate amount under precisely similar circumstances for every 

rotected pauper in his public pauper-house called a protected in- 
ustry. 

Is it auy wonder that the protected employer is fighting tooth and 
toenail to prevent the slightest encroachment on his pauper labor or 
even on his stealings? It is the old slavery question revived, but 
this time it is a fight to maintain and increase Northern pauper labor 
instead of Southern slave labor. As in 1840 to 1850 no one proposed 
to interfere with slavery as it was, only to limit it, so now no one 
proposes to interfere with New England’s pauper labor, but merely 
to confine it to its present boundaries, merely to set some limit to its 
extensions, merely to put a check upon greater stealings from the 
money handed to the “employers” in trast for their wor . The 
man who proposes in any way to reduce it or interfere with it as it 
now stands or to deprive the protected mill-owner of either one day’s 
free pauper labor or one dollar’s stealings from wages is denounced 
as a crank and fanatic. 

Every protected employer stands shoulder to shoulder, for the in- 
terest of one is the interest of all. That is what explains their ef- 
forts here about the Capitol and in the committee-rooms to secure an 
increase of taxes on the people from 47 per cent. to 62. 

But, Mr. Speaker. I have said enough. The facts I have given are 
incontestable and should satisfy any unprejudiced mind, and the 
practical question now is, What will be done about it? The farms 
of this country are mortgaged for the vast sum of $3,500,000,000, which 
every sensible man knows can not be paid, and, as a result, the 
farms are passing under the sheriff’s hammer from the farmers to the 
rich corporations of the country. 

The farmers have promised to pay 8 per cent. 
mortgage indebtedness, while they do not realize cent. annualy 
from their farms. It is not apparent at a glance what the result of 
this operation will be. The Consolidated Coal Company and other 
coal barons are running the coal mines of the country cn starvation 
wages. The coal-miners of Pennsylvania last winter were starving 
for bread while the farmers of Kansas were burning corn to keep 
themselyes warm, and it was impossible for the poo of the different 
sections of the country to exchange their corn for coal because rail- 
roads refused to 2 them for reasonable rates on the ground that 
they could not afford it, while the facts show that the railroads last 
year made over $18,000,000 over and above interest, wages to laborers, 
and all other expenses. 

Country merchants are on the verge of bankruptcy because the 
farmers have no money to carry on trade with them. A financial 
panic at this moment threatens the people, while at the same time 
the country is infinitely rich in all material resources and fairly 
teoming with milk and honey. We have untold wealth. Vander- 
bilt and 3,000,000 of tramps together are worth $200,000,000, but 
what part of that belongs to the tramps? The public press tells us 
the other day that Carnegie gave to the bride of Stanley, the ex- 
plorer, an uncut diamond as a wedding gift more costly than the 

ueen of England or the King of Belgium eeuld afford. It was pur-, 
chased with the $1,500,000 that he annually robs the farmers and 
laborers of this country of because of the fraud of protection. 

But now, what are the farmers and laborers going to do about it? 
On the 15th of February last I submitted to this House and the 
country an 5 and some facts in regard to the depression in 
agriculture. The Progressive Farmer, a newspaper published in my 
State, presumably in the interest of the farmers, did me the honor to 

ublish a part of my speech. The editor of the paper in comment- 
ing on the speech editorially, among other things, said: 


We took up the speech with an eager gladness we seldom feel on receiving such 
a document; we read it with the most studious care; we laid it down with un- 
ble sadness, It is an eloquent portrayal of the farmer's wrongs, a vivid 

ture of his condition, a full and complete justification of his efforts at ny aye 
zation, but it scatters abroad the firebrands of partisan hate and projadion, a 
tendency to divide the farmers rather than unite them, and makes success of 
u particular political party the paramount object to be sought. In other words 
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and they appear in a’most every sentence of the speech, Mr. LANE is willing the 
8 organize provided they organize in the interest of his political 


party. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I am willing to admit the “soft impeach- 
ment” of my esteemed friend. Where else but to the Democratic 
party could the farmers and laborers ge for relief from the burdens 
that now oppress them? That party has been the advocate and de- 
fender of personal liberty and the equal rights of all men before the 
law for more than a century. It was founded by the sage of Monti- 
cello, defended by the hero of New Orleans, and preserved by the 
seer of Graystone. Among its acknowledged leaders to-day are to be 
found Grover Cleveland, JOHN G. CARLISLE, and ROGER Q. MILLS. 
Only under the leadership of such men is there deliverance. 

There is place for but two political parties in this country. There 
are but two sides to every question. Protection is right or wrong; 
there is no middle und. Nearly two thousand years ago the 
blessed Master said that ‘‘he that is not with me is against me,” and 
that is true to-day. There are but two sides to this Chamber, and 
every vote that is given on the p of a law must be yes or no. 
There is no place for a third party, and the farmers and laborers of 
the country should not be deceived into believing that there is. It 
will surely lead to defeat. Whatever redress is sought in the legis- 
lation of this country must be in one or the other of the existing 

arties, If ok poe ype of the Republican pety are correct then 
t should succeed, and if not it should fail. The same is true of the 
Democratic party. 

The platform and principles of the Democratic party for the last 
thirty years, reafirmed from year to year, read as follows: 

Wo believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitution, 
and a circulating medium convertible into money without loss. 

Asserting the perry? of all men before the law, we hold that it is the duty of 
the Government in ita dealings with the people to mete out equal and exact jns- 
tice to all citizens of whatever nativity, race, color, or persuasion, religious or po- 
litical; that jones and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to foster 
one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the interests of 
one faction of our common country; that every citizen and every section of the 
cunotry have a right to demand and insist upon an equality of rights and privile; 
and a complete and ample protection of person and property from domestic vio- 
lence and gn aggression. 


These just penap of governmont are in harmony with an 
address made by Thomas Jefferson to his fellow-citizens, and, after 
recounting the blessings of our country, he uses these words: 

With all these blessings what more is necessary to make us a happy and pros- 


perous ? Still one thing more, fellow-citizens, a wise and frugal govern- 
ment w em other- 


shall restrain men from inj aye | one another; shall leave 
wise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and 8 and shall 
not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. is is thesum of good 
government, and this is necessary to close the circle of our felicities. 


Now, what are the platform and principles of the Republican party 
as stated in the Chicago platform of 1588? I quote as follows: 

We condemn the proposition of the Democratic party to place wool on the free- 
list and we insist that the duties thereon should be pt Bre and maintained so as 
to furnish full and adequate protection to that industry. 

The Republican party would effect all needed reduction of the national revenue 
by ing the taxes upon to , which are an annoyance and burden t? agri- 
culture, and the tax upon spirits used in the arts and for mechanical purpose, 
and by such revision of the tariff laws as will tend to check imports of such arti- 
cles as are produced by our people, the production of which gives employment to 
our labor, and release from import duties those articles of foreign production (ex- 
cept luxuries) the like of which can not be prodaved at home. If there stall still 
remain a larger revenne than is requisite for the wants of the Government we 
favor the entire repeal of the internal taxes rather than the surrender of any pait 
of our pove system at the joint behest of the whisky trusts and the agenta 
of gu manufacturers. 


Here you have itin a single word, “protection.” This, I hold, 
connected with the financial policy of the Republican party, has been 
the ruin of agriculture and the enslayement of labor. 

Is the laborer and farmer protected? And, if not, why not? 

Why in all reason and justice should the man who manufactures 
the plow-share be a pet of the Government while the man who holds 
the plow is an outeast? Why should the man who spins cotton be 
re ed as a beneficiary of the Government while the man who 
raises the cotton is about to be taxed out of existence? Why should 
the manufactarer of the shovel and pick be protected while the man 
19 5 ve% them must compete with all the imported pauper labor of 

uro 

The farmer has a right to demand a fair field and an even chance 
in the race of life. He demands no more. Not a farmer in thiscoun- 
try is asking a bounty from the Government. The farmers of this 
country know that whoever lives on bounties at the public expense 
isa pauper. No sophistry can conceal this fact, and the farmers 
of the country are not wi Hog to accept the position of a pauper. 
They have too much independence of character and pride for that, 
and I hope the day is far distant when they will surrender that pride 
and character. They prefer loss to dishonest gain, the former may 
ter them, but the latter would bring to their sense of honor a lasting 
shame. 

Wealth accumulated by unjust taxation isa violation of the rights 
of man and the justice of God. Honesty is to be preferred to great 
riches, and is more satisfactory than fame. The farmer has no desire 
for unrighteous gain at the cost of others, and in his mind no device 
of statesmanship or trick of polities should supplant the principle of 
justice and fair dealing among men. 

If I apprehend his character, and I think I do, he would prefer to 
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live in a log cabin sustained by his own strong arm than to occupy 
a paisos purchased with ill-gotten paina The farmers are perfectly 
willing to bear their own burdens, but they have a right, as they are 
doing, to denounce all attempts to weigh them down with burdens 
not theirown, They should not be required to pay tribute to other 
industries, and for this reason they are organizing in defense of their 
homes and firesides. With a sense of the wrong that has been done 
them and smarting under its injustice, the danger is that they may 
make a mistake aud injure themselves and their friends. It is bet- 
ter to “ bear those ills we have than fly to others that we know not 
of.” Any division now in the ranks of labor will only tend to keep 
the dominant party in power. 

The Democratic party advocates the equality of all men before the 
law, with equal and exact justice to all and special privileges to 
none. It is opposed to subsidies, bounties, and monopolies, and it 
invites co-operation with all men of similar views. The signs of the 
times indicate that a victory for tariff reform is near at hand, and 
the farmers and laborers of the country uniting in the Democratic 
party will assure its success; division is failure. 

It can not be that the people of the United States will submit 
longer to legalized robbery. It was tolerated in England for gen- 
erations and millions of her people died of starvation before deliver- 
ance came; but it came at last. We boast of our free institutions of 
liberty and equality, but who can call himself a free man save in 
mockery when by force of law the 9 of his labor are unjustly 
taken from him to enrich another 

The struggle for human liberty did not end when the battles of 
the Revolution were fought aud won, nor can it end until eve 
American freeman has the God-given right assured him to enjoy all 
the fruits of his own labor. 


Compound Lard. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
in THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 21, 1890. 

On the bill (II. R. 11568) defining “ lard,” also imposinga tax upon and regulating 
the manufacture and sale, importation, and exportation of compound lard. 
Mr. BANKHEAD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is a well settled principle of legislation that 
the title of a bill should disclose the purpose of the measure. ‘The title 
to this bill should therefore be amended so as to read as follows: “A 
bill to create a trust in lard made trom the fresh fat of slaughtered 
swine and prevent all competition therewith.” The bill under con- 
sideration undertakes to define and regulate the manufacture and sale 
of compound lard under the pretense that as a food product it is a 
fraud, made so by false brands and sold for what it in fact is not. No 
witness who has testified before the Agricultural Committee has stated 
that the compound lard is unhealthful, unclean, or in any way unfit 
for human food. 

I desire to examine this bill calmly and without prejudice, as one of 
the representatives of 65,000,000 of people, all of whom havea right to 
have their interests considered. In doing that I will not discuss the 
constitutional question that may be involved. I will leave that to 
those who have made the Constitution a life-long study. I shall deal 
with the question from the standpoint of a business man and one who 
believes he is in sympathy with the masses of the laboring people of 
this country. If I can expose the dagger concealed in this bill, with 
which it is intended to assassinate the compound-lard and cotton-seed- 
oil industry, and thereby paralyze one of the greatest agricultural in- 
dustries of the country and increase the price to the consumer of one 
of the most wholesome and purest food products, I will be entirely con- 
tent to leave the constitutional question to those who better understand 
that branch of the subject. 

Every section of the bill is wholly bad. It is special legislation of 
the most wicked and vicious character and is intended to favor and 
foster one interest at the expense ot another, both being agricultural 
products and entitled to the same consideration, The bill makes no 
pretense of correcting the evil complained of, namely, to prevent 
the adulteration of lard and compel the lard-packers to give to con- 
sumers a pure and wholesome article of food; but every word in the 
bill is aimed at the cotton-seed oil industry, at a pure vegetable oil, 
known to be perfectly pure and wholesome, and because the agricult- 
ural product known as cotton-seed oil comes in competition with the 
agricultural product known as hog lard, and because the former is pro- 
duced in that unfortunate section geographically known as the South, 
and the latter is almost exclusively produced in the North and West, 
making the bill, besides its other objectionable features, sectional in 
its character. It is very nearly related to that legislation which ime 
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posed a tax of 3 cents per pound on the lint cotton grown in the South 
aiter the close of the war and by which one hundred and twenty mill- 
ions of dollars were wrung from that unfortunate and oppressed peo- 
ple under the forms of law. No less sectional in its purpose is the bill 
now before the House. 

The cotton-planters could stand the tax of 2 mills per pound levied 
by this bill, and perhaps would not complain, as they are growing ac- 
customed to being discriminated against; but the restrictions thrown 
around the manufacture and sale of compound lard by the seventh sec- 
tion of the bill will, and were intended to, so embarrass the business 
as to practically destroy the industry and prevent competition with 
lard made from the fat of swine. I have no means of knowing the ex- 
act amount of compound lard sold by the retail trade in this country, 
but I think it would be safe to say that two-thirds of the product ulti- 
mately passes through the stores of the retail dealers. 

Now, let us examine the bill and see if we can discover the dagger 
that I said was concealed in it, and with which the friends of the hog 
intended to assassinate the compound-lard industry. Section 7 pro- 
vides that retail dealers in compound lard must sell in quantities not 
exceeding 50 pounds, such sales to be in original stamped 
when the quantity sold is not less than 3 pounds and from original 
stamped ages when the quantity sold is less than 3 pounds; and 
when the sale is from an original stamped package they shall pack the 
said compound lard so sold by them in suitable wooden, tin, or paper 
packages, which shall be marked and branded as the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall prescribe. It further provides a penalty of $1,000 and one year’s 
imprisonment for each violation of the above provision. 

These absurd and unreasonablerequirementsare intended to so ham- 
per and embarrass the retail merchant that he will give up his trade in 
compound lard rather than take the risk and expense of sales under 
these terms. If a customer comes into the store of his grocer and says, 
Put 10 pounds of lard in this bucket,” the merchant must say, No, 
I can not sell you 10 pounds from that tierce, You must take one of 
these original stamped packages, The Conger bill will not permit 
the sale of lard from tierces in 10-pound packages. If you do not 
take the can, I can not sell to you.“ The customer replies, I prefer 
to buy lard from the tierce and have it put in my own can that I keep 
for that purpose. Ido not like to buy lard in cans that may get me 
into trouble with the revenue officers. My wife or daughter may for- 
get to destroy the stamp, and in that event the revenue officer might 
come nosing around and find it; and then you know it would cost me 
a year’s labor to get out of the trouble.” The merchant has bought 
a tierce of compound lard which is also an original package. Why not 
let him sell 10 or 20 pounds from it if his customer prefers it? 

What protection does the Government receive from this provision? Is 
the consumer protected by it? Whyshould the merchant be required to 
sell less than 3 pounds when taken from a tierce or other original stamped 

ge and why must he pack less than 3 pounds ina stamped package? 
hy is he required to keep on hand wooden, tin, or paper packages, 
stamped as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, and why is he required to 
pack the small amount of 2 pounds of lardin these expensive packages? 
Does not every business man know that these unusual and expensive 
requirements are intended to prevent as far as possible the sale of com- 
pound lard and competition with the so-called pure lard? “But,” 
says the merchant to his customer, I can sellyou lard made from the 
fat of slaughtered swine in any quantity you desire and pack it in your 
ownbucket, The law does not throw any restrictions around that, and 
I can sell it in any way you call for it.“ The customer replies, No, 
I do not want any of your so-called pure lard. I have read the testi- 
mony taken before the Agricultural Committee in the Fiftieth and 
Fifty-first Congresses, and if all consumers of lard have not read this 
testimony of pork and lard packers themselves, I hope they will,” 

The distinguished farmer, Mr. BROSIUS, of Pennsylvania, who opened 
this discussion, said: 

What the people have been consuming in the past no history relates, and 
what they may be fed on in the future, if this imposition is not curtailed, baffles 
the utmost resources of epee What compound essences and super-refined 
Sen er ee n this conscienceless race forthe markets no mortal 
zun < 

Unfortunately for the gentleman from Pennsylvania and those who 
represent the hog-lard interest, so carefully guarded by this bill, those 
who consume lard made from the fat of slaughtered swine are left in 
no doubt as to the character of what they consume. If there is a dead 
rat in the well it may not be known until itis drawn ont. Neither 
did the consumers of hog lard know what vile stuff they consumed 
until this investigation commenced and lard-packers were put on the 
stand. Hear what Mr. W. G. Bartle, a pork-packer for forty years, 
says under oath before the Agricultural Committee, who bring in this 
hill and urge its passage: 

Mr. W.G. Bante, of St. Louis. I am now nearly sixty-one years of age, and 
have been engaged in the pork-packing business, directly and indirectly, for 
forty years. I succeeded John J. Roe in 1870, and have been running the house 
known as W. G. Bartle & Co. since 1857. Prior to that, from 1860 to 1867, it was 
Hamilton & Bartle, 

During my experience in the business of pork-packing I have been the owner 


of two large farms,and have been engaged in farming, and shipping cattle 
quite extensively to the Eastern and Sonthern markets, 


(He went to Kansas City.) I went to the stock-yards in the first place, and 
saw the character of the hogs that were brought there and offered forsale. From 
there I wenttothe pork-house ofa certain concern there. They were cutting up 
hogsatthetime, They commenced slaughteringat?o’clock. IL walked up the 
chutes and saw the character of 2 1 they wereslaughtering. They were what 
I expected to find, a t many of them diseased hogs, of which the markets 
of the West are now full, from what is known as cholera, Whilst looking at 
the hogs the foreman of the establishment came to me and we got into conver- 
sation. I said to him that I had got outof the business and that I believed that 
I was away behind the age. 

I told him that I had been in the habit of making considerable white grease, 
for which I had been denounced. “ Ves,“ he says, there ain't much white 
grease made now, these days, and it is quite unnecessary to make it.” He said: 

* I was foreman for a certain n him), and one winter 8 
purchased 2,200 smothered hogs, of which I put into the tanks and they 
wentinto prime steam lard.” I have never in all my . 
use of smothered hogs by putting them in the lard tanks. I have made them 
into white grease and sold the product as white grease. Now the character of 
the hogs, from disease, ete., is worse than formerly. n 

Piggy sows are sold on the market; they will even drop their pigs in the 
cars or in the pens, and they are driven at once to the scalding tubs, and 
on the slides as other hogs do. They go through the process of curing, andare 
made into breakfast bacon, sugar-cured bams, and everything else. No one, 
either at the hotels orany where else, can be free from eating that kind of unsound 
food, There are also the stags, rough and coarse, and often a good many boars, 
that go into the packer’s hands, and it is impossible for the packer to purchase 
what he wants without taking them. 


Mr. Speaker, let us hear another witness on this question. I know 
that it will not be very pleasant reading for the friends of the hog and 
the consumers of hog lard, but a war is being waged against an agri- 
cultural product in which my constituents are deeply interested. Cot- 
ton-seed oil has been assailed as a fraud, and I am only defending and 
trying to protect the interest of my people and refute, if I can, a base 
slander. Let us hear another witness who testified before the same 
committee, himselfa pork-packer and knowing what heis talking about: 


Testimony of Mr. Hately, who appeared before the Senate committee of the 
Fiftieth Con asa n of the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
who is himself a pork-packer. 

By Senator PLUMB: 


Q: From what part of the hog do you get what is called white grease? 

A. There is no such thing as white grease made in the packing-house now. 
In the march of events the progress in packing has been just as great as it has 
been in almost any other industry, It has not been agreat many years ago since 
the whole entrails as they were taken from the hog—the greater portion of the 
fat on them were taken away, carried out and buried. It has not been many 
years ago since some packers on the Mississippi River thought the head or feet 
or anything of that kind was of no value whatever. They only killed in the 
winter time, and one packer remarked to me: What fools we were. We 
had big profits in those days if we had only known it. We used to take the 
heads and feet and guts and run them out on the Mississippi River and pile 
them up there, and when the ice broke up in the spring away they went.” 

Q. Then, what was called white grease now goes into the manufacture of lard? 

A. Yes,sir. The lard system is now so entirely different that we could not 
make white pue 

Q. Then, what was formerly known as white grease now becomes lard by the 
process of manu: ure? 

A. Yes,sir. It never was really white grease at all, It was really only the 
lard, but not a product that would pass inspection. 


By Mr. Fox: 


Q. Mr. Fairbank said the lard was ing poorer and poorer and you con- 
tend that was not so. Is it not a fact fiat every time there is a corner on the 


Chicago of Trade and trade is strained they get more of the animal in be- 
canonui 5 scarce? 
o. sir. ~ 


Q Is lard to-day the same as it was ten years ago? 

grade to-day than it was ten or twenty years ago. 

Q 11 815 u the gut grease, the white grease, does go into the product? 
It. er — 

Q. Although these other products do go in? 


A. Yes, sir. 3 
Q. Do you know anything about the heads going in and what kind of lard 
the head makes? State what kind of lard the head rendered by itself makes. 


A. It makes v. good lard, 
Q. What would it sell for? 
A. Lean not may what it would sell for by itself. 
2 5 it sell for as much as prime steam lard? 
+ oO, sir. 
Q. Then it is a deteriorating element in prime steam lard, is it not? 
A. It is not as valuable as leaf alone. 
Q. As the ribs, sides, and back? 
A. No, sir; not as valuable now as any portion of the lard. There is no por- 
tion of the lard of the hog as valuable as the leaf at present. 
Q. Tons gut fat rendered by itself bring as much as prime steam lard? 
. No, sir. š 
Q: Then that is another deteriorating element in prime steam lard? 
. No, sir. 
2. gou ey the guts nre stripped and the guts go to the sausage-makers? 


Jes. air. 
Q. Can you tell me how many hogs are slaughtered in Chicago daily? 
A, About four and a quarter million hogs are slaughtered yearly. LS 
š Q. 3 many would that make a day? Does it ever run as high as 40,000 
i a 7 
. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you know how many intestines there are in a hog? 
A. I don't know. 
Do you think there are from 30 to 35 feet? 
Lean not say. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Hately, there are about dor 35 feet, are there not? 
. I think there might be. 
. Would you be surprised to learn that the quantity you have stated would 
make 275 miles of sausages manufactured every day in Chicago? 
A. I would not be surprised if there were a thousand. 
Q. Do you know how many guts go to the sausage-maker from hogs slaugh- 
terna a aan every day? 
. O, Sir. 
. Do you mean to say that, with to the lard as made in Chicago, the 
fat is always pulled from the gut, and that none of the guts go into the tank? 
A. I did not say that. 


Q. Does not this process take place : Instead of the fat being pulled from the 


re 
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Mr, Son, That is what I understood Mr. Fairbank to say. 


I am not surprised that the packers of so-called pure lard want 
protection against compound lard, into which cotton-seed oil largely 
enters, after v7 the mass of testimony taken by this committee, 
But, Mr. Speaker, no witness has been found who remotely intimated 
that cotton-seed oil is not a pure, periectly wholesome, and desirable ar- 
ticle of food. 

I submit here, Mr. Speaker, a report from the New York board of 
a which will give some idea of the high value placed on cotton- 
seed oil: 

Report of the New York Board of Health. 


CnRAICAL LABORATORY OF THE ALBANY MEDICAL beng 
lay 6, 1889. 

Dear Sm: On the 26th of April you requested me to make such examination 
of “lard and lard compounds, or products into which cotton-seed oil enters as 
a component and of “cotton-seed oil as sold for edible purposes ” as 
possible in the time intervening between that date and this day, and 
to report 23 Whether, in my opinion, such “lard, lard compounds or prod- 

healthful or nutritious, or are in any degree deleterious or injurious “if 
health,” and whether or not said [cotton-seed | oil is nutritious or healthful 
or isin any degree deleterious 55 urious to health.“ 

The time at my disposal thus allowed me has not been sufficient to admit of 
the systematic collection of samples of the articles named or the elaborate anal- 
ysis of such samples as been collected, and this necessarily brief report, 
therefore, deals with the ee involve moog ina ages manner, an 
is, in the main, based on information = Sena n previous investigations and 
by former study of the subjects consi 

The main question, as I r. t is ie S helher coiton-seed oil, properly ex- 

and refined, isa 898 nutritious article of food, and 8 
it is a proper su to mingle with lard obtained from tho fat of hogs, 
with other fats, in the manufacture of “ lard compounds,” table oil, and theii ike. 
for use as food or in the preparation or manufacture ofi food articles. 

There doubtless exists on the part of many people a 8 that lard 
should be made from hog-fat alone and table or salad oil from the fruit of the 
olive tree 8 but this opinion is in reality based on no good or sufficient 
reasons. ts obtained from a variety of animals and a great number of plants 
have been geo from time immemorial in the preparation and it is un- 
that those particular fatsand oils vaea we, in this coun- 


Brazilian 8 walnut, almond, and a wide variety of other "in opening ofthe 
In ng ofthe 
well known work on Foods, places 


“There can be rep aaa magid havein ‘this product of seeds of plants, which 
seem otherwise to be use t storehouse of most valuable nutritive ma- 
terial, and if we know but tt e of them in this climate it is because we have 
the olive-cil at hand and are NN Abe supplied va — kinds of animal 
fats. It is, however, probable 33 oe, will ere of some of these vegetable 
oils, in addition to their delicacy of Savor, lere E beam fores themselves into 
notice and obi a place among our foods.” This was written in 1873, when 
the manufacture of cotion-seed oils was still in its infancy. 

Professor Wiley, chemist to the United States Department of Agriculture, in 
Bulletin No. 13, on food and food adulterants, quotes from Allen's well known 
and standard work on Commercial Organic Analysis, as follows: “ Refined cot- 
ton-seed oil is of a straw or golden-yellow color, or, occasionally, nearly color- 
less. The density ranges from. 922 to .926, and the solidifying — from 1° to 
10°C, Refined cotton-seed oil is ear very free from acid, an pes peoponiy 
prepared is of pleasant taste and admirably adapted for edible 4 and 

purposes, for which it is now extensively employed, both with and without its 
nature being acknowledged.” 

As regards the manufacture and ede Kot oottou- seed oil, it may be remarked 
that the methods employed are not ly different from the processes made 


use of in the preparation of olive-oil, That cotton-seed oil has for many years 


been exported to Italy and France, in — countries it is largely employed 
for mixing with olive-oll isa well 
Speaking of f cotton-seed oil, Dunham y ” Crain. United States consul at Milan, 


seed-oil industry 
ral kinds of this oil were exhibited 
oils, There were 


ae is 
that the 
the 


oils or —— isa perfectly wholesome and nutritious food, 
and assimilated as any of the 5 empl = 
an 


ttershall, in his treatise on Food Adul- 


“Asa Tanib e of tho publicity lately given to the subject of food ee 
eee impression has been produced that any substance employed as an 
ulterant of or a substitute for Ridel is to be avoided per se. Perhaps the 
common belief that for all colton-seed oil 18 5 to olive oil and 
oleomargarine to butter m . this tendenoy. Now, 
as un matter ot fact, pure 9 tof the of found on the market, is 
less liable to become rancid than the produet 0 the e and for many euli- 
— 52 uses it is at least quite as servicea of these products 
er their true name should not one be allowed, bat — some circum- 
stances even encouraged,” 
Professor Wiley stated before the United States House Committee on Agri- 
at tho on the compound-lard bill in Ee in reply to the ae 
tion whether, from his knowledge of chemistry and of medicine, the there is any 
property in cotton-seed oil injurious to health, that —— was not so far as he 


iaf, with 3 two or . 


knew. In reply to the question, Does that statement also apply to beef stear- 
ine used in conn with cotton- seed oil in the manufacture of refined lard?" 
he replied, “ Yes, sir; so far as I pry SnD EA ay pm itinjurious to health.“ 
ility and the case with w. assimilated, be in- 
= a case in w a pint had been given as a . had undergone 
5 n, showing, in his opinion, “that it was very easily acted upon 
y the 2 juice" and very easily assimilated,” and he added that it 
seems to act on the digestive organs like olive oil precisely. In response to 
the question, “Are the nutritive Enn ee of cotton-seed oil equal to the nutri- 
tive qualities of pure lard?” he replied, “I should say that there would belittle 
difference as far as nutritive properties are conce: 

Professor Wiley analyzeda large number of samples of so-called refined lards 
compounded chiefi of beef stearine, cotton-seed oil, and hog fat, and in re- 
sponse to the q on, Have you any belief that any of these articles or spec- 
imens * + * when used as foods is unwholesome or hurtful to the human 
system?" replied, “I have no reason to believe any of them is, any of the in- 
gredientsin the rae ” Andagain, As far as medical and chen cal knowl- 
edge extends these substances are not injurious to health.” In reply to the 

uestion, * What would you aay of cotton-seed oil when used alone as an ar- 
ticle of food?” he answered, “I should say that it was perfectly wholesome," 
and ce save it as his belief that it was as wholesome as olive oil or hog lard or 


Professor S. P. 8 State assayer for Massachusetts and a chemist who 
has given much time to the study of food adulteration, stated during the course 
of the same investigation that he knew of no property injurious to he a in cot- 
ton-seed oil or the refined lards which he had examined. R. Ogden 
Doremus, of New York City, states that refined lard made from steam ried, beef 
stearine, and cotton-seed o üis“ pureand wholesome,” and that, in his opinion, 
‘‘cotton-seed oil is a wholesome article of diet,“ and Professor L. M. Norto: 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, states that the compound lard oma 

a well known firm is a perfectly good food material "and “is unobjectiona- 
p e pores, respect, and does not contain anything which can be injurious to 
en 

These are the opinions which seem to be almost universally held by those 
who have investigated this su t from a scientific stand Bg So far as I 
know, thereis no evidence worthy of the name which even remotely tends to 
show that cotton-seed oil is not a eee and nutritious food, Mie has, as 
a matter of fact, used for years, both 5 mixed with other oils 
and fats or openly employed on its merits as a e and useful food. 
Throughout the cotton-growing States it has been for a long time very largely 
used, and the medical faculty of the Arkansas University 22 that it is pre- 
ferred to other fats in many res: > n with the most delicate stom- 
achswhether used in a or frying,” and t “not one ce ever 
been given of health being in any manner im use, however free, 
of cotton-seed oil in food." ie Thes state that thousands of hands employed in 
the cotton- seed - oil mills are in the habit of making their dinners on the crude 
_ by dipping their bread in it, and some of them actually drink it, and yet from 
this free use of it nothing has ever resulted but the best of health.” 

Such testimony as that given above is not easily overthrown. Writers ofem- 
inence in our scientific, medical, and agricultural journals have borne similar 
testimony, and large numbers of people in our midst to-day use, by preference. 
in their households a cotton-geed-oil lard in place of one made from the fat of 
the hog. In my own family I have employed such a with perfect satisfac- 
tion, and am convinced by actual trial that itis palatable, readily digestible, 
and a wholesome, nutritious article, 

During the last few years Ihave chemically examined a considerable number 
of compound lards, sold as lard and under various trade names, containing cot- 
ton-seed oil, sometimes without a trace of h fat, and I have also examined 
various qualities and grades of cotton-seed-oil and of olive-oil containing it. 
Some of examinations have been made within the last week, and I have 
discovered in these lard compounds and oils no substance injurious to health or 
in any way deleterious, and I am decidedly of the opinion such lard com- 
pornas and cotton-seed-oil products as I have examined or of which I have 

owledge are wholesome and nutritious articles of food. 


Yours, res fully, 
n WILLIS G. TUCKER, 
Analyst, State Board Health. 
Dr. Lewis 


BALCH, 
Secretary of the Stale Board of Health of New York, Albany. 
I hereby solemnly attest that the above is a true copy of the report on file in 


this department. 
LsxAL.] 99 CARMAN, 
ssistant Secretary. 
Atmany, N. Y., February 17, 1890. 
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Afidaviis of New Hampshire board of health and other New Hampshire physicians, 
I, Granville P. Conn, of Concord, in the county of 1 and State of 


New Ham and gay: eee and sur- 

a resident in L that I took k my dagree at 5 Medical 

8 llego i GA 3 1856; that I have held the position of secretary of the New 
am cal Sock 


ety for the last twenty years, with the exception of the 
two 3 1 3 the 5 s at vice-president’s chair of that so- 
ciety. Iam also one of the medical faculty of 88 Medical College, and 
have held ponaos for some four years, or ever since the chair of hygiene 
was establish: 

I became a member of the New Ham re State board of health when it was 
established in 1881, and have been president of that board from that time to the 
present time. I was chosen v dent of the National Association of Rail- 
way Surgeons at its meeting held last winter in the city of St. Louis. I ama 
member of the American Medical Association RSN Medico-Legal Society of New 
York. Iam honorary member of the State Medi cal Society of Vermont, I am 
a member of the American Public Health 3 on. 

My attention having been called to the “lard bill“ before the Legislature, I 
began investigating what they meant by the terms “refined lard,” “lard com- 
pound,” „pure leaf lard,” and pure lard.” So fur ag I have been ‘able to ascer- 
tain the definitions of these terms were admitted before the House Committee 
on Agriculture in Con; in an investigation in 1888. These compounds show 
that the “commercial lard” of to-day is a somewhat different article from the 
“lard” which our farmers were in habit of putting up. The “lard” put u 
by farmers was the leaf only, unless mixed with the suet of the beef animal. 
This, so far as I know, represents what is purchased in New Hampshire. 

Tho "commercial lard,” to which my attention has been called, and as ad- 
mitted before the House Committee on Agriculture, is an essentially different 

roduct, "refined lard" meaning the odds and ends and what was left after the 
better part of the leaf lard was extracted, and then mixed with stearine and 

ton-seed oil. Iunderstand “refined lard" and “lard compound ” to be one 
od the same product. Beef stearine and cotton-seed oil are claimed to be 
adulterations, neither of which, from a hygienic point of view, is harmful. 
Beef stearine, or suct, has been mixed with lard for years, and among farmers 
is considered better for summer use than the pure leaf, in consequence of the 
melting point being a little higher. 
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Cotton-seed oil within the past ten years has almost entirely taken the place 
of olive. oil in our markets. It is i sold as olive-oil, but chemical and mi- 
cri von examinations show it to be pure cdtton-seed oil. The conditions, 

t 


ical and microscopical, are so nearly alike that there is really no 


ifference in its nutritive value. 

It is a well known fact that immense quantities of cotton- seed oil are sent to 
zay, only to come back as olive-oil. In the South and West cotton-seed oil is 
takin est@blished 


g the place of all forms of lard. These are well facts, which 


no one who has investigated the problem will dispute. Cotton-seed oil and 
beef stearine would answer all of the purposes of lard, and would be entirely 
unobjectionable from a sanitary standpoint. 

GRANVILLE P. CONN, M, D. 


Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied that those who have looked impartially 
into this question are convinced that the only deleterious component of 
compound lard is the so-called pure lard that enters into it. rtainly 
the cotton-seed oil is not. It is cotton-seed-oil-producers who have a 
right to complain because impure, unclean, and unhealthtul hog lard is 
mixed or compounded with their cotton-seed oi]. Let us see if this 
bill does not surround compound lard with such restrictions that it can 
not be shipped in commercial shape or as other articles of merchandise 
are shipped. 

Let us see if the restrictions and disabilities are not such as to pre- 
vent the transportation of compound lard by railroads. The bill pro- 
vides in section 7 that no person shall ship, transport, or remove any 
compound lard in any package, incased in any cask, pac bale, 
or any inclosure whatever. If so, the compound lard so shipped shall 
be forfeited and the party fined $500. What can be the purpose of the 

rovision? Canany one be so blind as not to see the object? Does any- 
y suppose that a merchant will order one hundred 3-pound, fifty 5- 
nd, and twenty-five 10-pound packages of compound lard from a 
t. Louis firm to be shipped to Alabama, when the law requires the St. 
Louis shipper to put all these packages into a freight-car loose, to be 
destroyed or stolen in transit? Fhe merchant knows the risk is all his, 
because the law requires compound lard to be so shipped. Yon kindly 
2 that the railroad company may close the car-door and that is 
Why do you not permit these original packages to be put in cases and 
the case marked and branded? Why not put it in commercial shape, 
as all other merchandise is packed? Youdonotrequireeach package of 
smoking tobacco or bottle of snuff or box of cigars to beshipped as an 
original package, loose. Why do you not require every article under 
revenue 1 575 pe shipped in the same manner that you prescribe for 
compound ? Your purpose is to increase the risk and surround 
the trade with such unreasonable and unbusinesslike conditions as to 
deter the merchant and prevent the sale of compound lard, 

Why do you not lay aside the mask behind which you are hiding? 
Why do you not come out like men and fight us in an open field? 
Why are you not willing to put your hog against our cotton-seed oil, 
and let a discriminating public decide between them? You are guilty 
of falsepretenses. You are pretending to protect the consumer against 
a fraud, when there isno frand. Yoursole object is to prevent compe- 
tition; you can not meet us in the open markets of the world and sell 
your so-called pure lard against a pure, clean, and wholesome com- 
pound lard made largely from one of the principal agricultural prod- 
ucts in this country. You know that compound lard is more cleanly 
and wholesome than the so-called pure lard made from the fat ot slaugh- 
tered swine. You will not deny that it is the competition with com- 

d lard that you are trying to get rid ot by this bill. Why not 
Jastin your action by declaring that you are the Lord’s anointed, 
and ore have the right to tax and oppress all mankind for your 
special benefit? That would be more manly and in accord with your 
past history. 

But there are other serious objections to the bill, You put the sale 
of compound lard under the surveillance of revenue officers and license 
them to invade the privacy of the family in this unholy pursuit after 
blood-money. You must know, gentlemen, how obnoxious this sys- 
tem of surveillance is to the proud American farmer and laboring man. 
When the package is empty, the stamp must be utterly destroyed, says 


the law. If the honest old farmer or his hard-worked wife should 
neglect or forget to destroy this stamp and the revenue officer goes 
nosing the kitchen, as he has the right to do under this bill, 


and finds the innocent package with the stamp uncanceled, the owner 
is seized and dragged away from home and business, carried before a 
United States commissioner, bound to appear at the next term of the 
United States district court, fined $50, aud imprisoned six months. 
And this is the relief you offer the farmer and farm laborers and 
working people generally, all of which is intended to embarrass and 
to increase the risk in the manufacture and sale of compound lard. 
This wholesome, desirable food product that goes on the table of more 
than one-half of the people of this country is put underthe same bans 
and restrictions that tobacco, snuff, and cigars are subject to, except 
that you it these articles of Inxury to be incased and shipped in 
a decent, businesslike way, while you require the compound lard, the 
p man’s food, to be shipped so as to expose it to the greatest possi- 
— danger and increase the risk and raise the price as much as possi- 


e. 
The bill is a long step toward a system which will bring every sec- 
tion of the conntry and every diverse interest before each 
clamoring for protection against some other domestic industry. Mr. 


Speaker, the honest farmers do not demand this class of legislation. 
They are fair-minded men. They want equal and exact justice done 
to all interests and every section of the country. What farmer has 
been here to lobby for this bill? What farmer has haunted the com- 
mittee-rooms and corridors of the nation’s Capitol in advocacy of this 
measure? Who are they? Name some of them, that the honest farm- 
ers may know who is so solicitous about their interest and welfare, 
who it is that urges the passage of this monstrous proposition. I will 
give their names and let the farmer say if, in his opinion, these gen- 
tlemen are sincere in their professions or care one snap of their finger 
for the interest of the farmer, or have a desire to furnish a good, whole- 
some article of pure lard at a less price than is now paid. 

The distinguished farmers, so called, whose names I print with my 
remarks are those who have lobbied for this bill, and they are the so- 
called farmers who will be benefited by it. Their hired agents have 
haunted this Capitol for two sessions of Congress, and they are now 
abont to receive their reward. A great trust is about to be organized 
in pure lard, so called, for the benefit of the ‘‘farmers,’’ so called. 
But here is a list of some of these distinguished friends of the farmer, 
and Iam indebted to Hon. Joun H. WILsoN, a member of the com- 
mittee, who submits a very able report on this subject. He says: 


Who first pro; upon the subject of lard? The 
earliest known r. Dawes in the United States Sen- 


he proceedin: 
aA aroga of lard legislation who appeared before the said 


Pagi ai: Goel A Ver 

0 61, Joel A. rry, 

Page 68 and 266, John Whittaker, Lag 

Page 101, E. A. Bartman, pork-packer, Bri 
Wiliam S. Harvey, pork-packer, 


e yawn 8 
-packer, Boston, Mass. 
G. Cryer, ri-packer, Baltimore, Md. 
Pages 119 and 277, W. L. Hill, pore: ker, Boston, Mass. 
Page 330, John C. Hately, pork-packer, Chicago. 
Page 348, William Kirkwood, pork-packer, Chicago. 
Among the prominent petitions, letters, resolutions, statements, ete., favoring 
the bill we also note: 
Page 8, Cincinnati Board of Trade. 
Page 8, Chicago Board of Trade. 
Page 15, Francis Whittaker & Sons, pork- 
Page 16, St. Louis Live-Stock Exchange, 
Page 107, Louisville Board of Trade. 
Same page, Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Page 116, Plumb & Winton, pork-packers, Brid 
Page 168, William Ryan & Sons, pork-packers, 
Also, John P. Squire & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Des Moines (Iowa) Packing Company. _ r 
International F ng Company, New York City. 
Chicago Live-Stock Exchange. 
James E. Booge & Sons, pork-packers, Sioux City, Iowa. etc. 
The foregoing seems to us to be as choice an assortment er 
representatives as can be gathored in the length and 
‘These are the men, we take it, who, when they 


ers, St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, III. 


port, Conn. 
mbuque, Iowa, 


combines, and stock-yards 
breadth ofthese United States, 


These 

yardsand at the packin 

on every drove of hogs 
of the United States 

plained in the foregoing pages, which arn and the Government must not touch, 

and as advocates for the enactment of th 

is solely in the interest of the downtrodden farmers. 

The is report is to state as distinctly and frankly as possible our 
mistrust concerning the ultimate resulta which accrue if 
this bill (H. R. 283) becomes a law. We are free to say that we hesitate to be- 
lieve a bill which will benefit the agricultural interests of the United States, the 
farmer and the hog- can emanate from such a source, there is any 
possible chance of any lard legislation of this kind adding 32 cents to the value 
of every hog in the United States, we are satisfied in our own mind that that 32 
cents will accrue to these gentlemen of the slaughter-honses and of the stock- 
yards, and not one cent of it will ever reach the Eier in whose interests it is 
claimed this biil is proposed. 

This is distinctively a Republican measure. I confess, Mr. Speaker, 
that I can not understand how our Democratic friends on this side of 
the House can support such a bill. They must know that the purpose 
of the billistoprotectone agricultural productatthe expense of another 
agricultural product. They must know that the bill strikes a blow at 
one section of the country in favor of another section of a common coun- 
try. They must know that it is in direct violation of the ever-living 
principles of our party. They must know that it is un-Democratic and 
un-American. My brethren of the household of the faithful, you stand 
on dangerous ground. You are warming into life the adder that will 
sting you and the dearest right and interest of the people. : 

In the name of the American farmer and wage-earner, I protest. In 
the name of the wife who is tired and worn with the cares and burdens 
of life, at whose apron strings hungry and crying children are pulling 
for a biscuit seasoned with compound lard, I enter a solemn protest. 
In the name of justice and fair play, I protest. As I hope to see the 
principles of our Government handed down to those who are to come 
after us as they came to us from the fathers of the Republic, I protest 
against this wicked, vicious, and dangerous doctrine. — 

Will this kind of legislation never cease? Will the time never come 
when the people of the South will feel that their rights and interests 
will be protected as those of other sections of a common country are 
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protected? Can we never feel that we are in our father’s house and 
entitled to all the benefits and privileges that our brethren enjoy? 
Can we never claim that under its roof we are the equals of anybody 
else in the same house? Will you never tire in your eftorts to oppress 
the South? Will the time never come when you will treat us as 
brethren, owing allegiance to the same flag and holding a common in- 
terest in the Government with yourselves? 

You say the farmers demand the ge of this bill. What farm- 
ers? Do you not know that four-fifths of the farmers and farm labor- 
ers in this country are buyersof lard, and not sellers? Ton do not reach 
the lordly cotton-planter who owns his broad acres of waving cornand 
cotton, for he does not sell cotton seed. It is the poor tenant who rents 
his land or works on the share system, the common farm laborer, who 
will suffer by this class of legislation. I venture the assertion that 
there is not a Representative on this floor who claims to represent an 
agricultural district at least half of whose constituents are not buyers 
of both pork and lard. Tosay the farmers of this country are demand- 
ing this class of legislation is to insult their intelligence, It is to say 
to them as you have been saying for years: You do not know what 
you want or what your interest is.“ Suppose a few farmers who sell 
lard do want this bill; is that any reason why the millions of men, wo- 
men, and children in the country who will be injured by it should not 
be heard ? 

Who is looking after the interests of the miners and mechanics and 
wage-carners, whose number exceeds ten times those who sell lard ? 
Have they no friends here and have they no interests to be protected? 
Have they no rights? Do they not pay taxes, and must the Govern- 
ment not rely on them to fight her battles and defend her honor? 
Then why should they not beheard? Dothey demand that their food 
shall be increased in price in order thata few pork-packers in the great 
cities of the country may be able to organize a great lard trust, and 
mercilessly drive up the price of lard until none but the rich can buy 
it? Mr. Speaker, I stand for the laboring people of this country, and 
will never, by word or deed, deprive them of a single blessing or add 
one drop of sweat or stroke of toil to their efforts to better their con- 
dition and that of their families, 

Gentlemen are growing very anxious about the farmers. Yon pre- 
tend to favor this bill in the interest of the farmers. If you are sin- 
cere in your protestations in bchalf of the agricultural interest of this 
country, at a time when yon could have rendered effective service 
why did not your political friends protect the great toiling population 
of this country from the unjust burdens cast upon them by the act of 
1869, which converted a contract to pay the bonded indebtedness of 
the United States in paper 185 Sheed a contract requiring it to be 

d in coin? The wealth of the bondholders was appreciated in value 
y this act over $500,000,000. Why did you not interpose in their be- 
half when your party clandestinely demonetized silver, by which the 
obligations of the Government were made payable in gold, the volume 
of ting medium reduced, money made dearer, and property and 
labor made a TEREN) You ought to have thought of them when you 
were voting for tho McKinley bill, by which you increased the price 
of nearly every article consumed by the farmers and laboring people 
of this country. 

Can you not get your mind on the interest of the real farmers, labor- 
ing men and women, and hungry children when you come to vote on 
this bill? Can you not for once in your life lose sight of the wealthy 
pork-packer, whocontributes to your campaign fund, long enough to 
cast one vote for the people? Gentlemen across the aisle, do not worry 
about the poor farmer. He has no confidence in your promises. They 
are made only to be broken. The pathway of your march over the 

hts and interests of the people is strewn with broken promises and un- 
fi ed pledges. Do not grow restless, farmers ALLEN, BROSIUS, and 
BUTTERWORTH; the real farmers ot this country are preparing to take 
care of themselves. They are on your track. They are studying the 
science of government, political economy, and other important ques- 
tions as never before. They are o ng, and will move with great 
force when the word Forward!“ is down the line in 1892. 

I am satisfied that my advice on this subject will not be taken. It 
is and always has been the policy of the Republican party to promote 
classlegislation; and it has so happened in all cases, as in this, that the 
class benefited is comprised of the rich and powerful, who do not need 
to be aided at the expense of the poor and toiling millions of this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, it seems to me that the American Con- 
gress would present a much granderand nobler spectacle if it were en- 
gaged in passing a resolution of thanks to those men who by their in- 
vestigations have discovered and given to the world a cheap, wholesome, 
and nutritious food. None of the great inventors of modern times have 
so benefited mankind as those who discovered that cotton-seed oil 
compounded with stearine and hogs’ lard made the best article of food 
and the cheapest cooking fat ever used. Mr. Speaker, the farmers have 
asked for a measure of relief, and this bill has been offered them. They 
come before this Congress and ask to be relieved of some of the bur- 
dens they have been bearing so patiently and so uncomplainingly for 
so long, and they are offpred a measure filled with additional taxes on 
the necessaries of life. f doubt if they will accept this additional insult 
without resentment, 


Compound Lard. 
SPEECH 
HON. MARRIOTT BROSIUS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 23, 1890, i 
On the bill (H. R. 11563) defining “lard,” also imposing a tax upon and regulating 
the manufacture and sale, importation, and exportation of compound lard. 

Mr. BROSIUS said: : 

Mr. SPEAKER: It was not my purpose to add anything to the re- 
marks I had the honor to submit at the beginning of the discussion, 
but some observations made by the opponents of the bill make it nec- 
essary for me to trespass a little further upon the patience of the House. 

COTTON-SEED OIL, 

It is urged strenuously in opposition to the bill that the ‘com 
lard’’ industry has given a great impetus to cotton-seed-oil p 
and added greatly to the value of that product, and that the 
of this bill will seriously impair that industry. Whatever specious 
show of logic this contention may have, it has no standing in morals. 
Novtrade has a right to rise on the ruins of its fellow, wrought not by 
legitimate competition in a fair field, but by cunning and the subtle 
devices of the wicked. 

No title to prosperity can be based upon a fraud. The claim of cotton- 
seed oil to a market under the name and brand of refined lard” is 
no more defensible on moral grounds than the claim of a man to the 
goods he has obtained by false pretenses, Whatever prosperity in the 
oil trade is due to deceit and imposition ought to be impaired, and the 
honest residue will remain unaffected, enjoying « higher degree of self- 
respect than heretofore. 

It is sad and depressing to contemplate that, in a christian nation, 
which sends missionaries to the heathen of other lands, tillers of tue 
soil insist upon the right to use the arts of the devil, agencies which 
every honest man must stampasimmoral. Are cotton-planters becom- 
ing insensible to the obligations ot morality? Are the cotton-seed-oil- 
producers conspiring with the spurious-lard-compounders against com- 
mercial honesty and business integrity? Are they like the sanctimo- 
nious pirates who went tosea with the Ten Commandments, butscraped 
one out of the table Thou shalt not steal’’—because that was a com- 
mandment that commanded them against their functions ? 

Nor is there any need for such devices in marketing the products of 
the cotton plant. There is no product of the soil so entirely and com- 
pletely utilized for purposes of profit as the cotton plant; there is not 
an atom of waste in it. 

Let me read the story of the transmutation of cotton seed. It is like 
a fairy tale: 

Was there ever— 

Says The Bankers’ Monthly— 
such a history as thatof the cottonseed’ For seventy years despised as n nui- 
sance, and burned or dum as gur ; then discovered to be the very food for 
which the soil was hungering, and reluctantly admitted to the rank of utilities; 
shortly afterwards found to be nutritious fi for beasts as well as for soil, and 
thereupon treated with something like 22 Once admitted to the circle of 
farm industries, it was found to hold 35 gallons of pure oil to the ton, worth in 
its crudestate $14 tothe ton, or $40,000,000 for the whole crop of seed. 

But then a system was devised for refining tho oil up to a value of 81 a gal- 
Jon, and the hie Italians placed a cask of it at the root of every olive-tree, 
and then defied the Borean breath of the rl And then experience show 
that the ton of cotton seed was a better fertilizer and a better stook food when 
robbed of its 35 ons of oll than before; that the hulls of the seeds made the 
best of fuel for feeding the oil-mill engine; 
from the engine's draught had the hi 
the “ refuse ” of the whole made the 
toilet the perfumes of Lubin or Colgate. 

Is it necessary to mask such a commodity to get it on the market, 
and are farmers in the South willing to proclaim from the honsetops 
that they need devices of fraud and covin to promote their trade? Do 
they demand the intervention of this oil miracle to push their sales? 
Gentlemen will recall the famous lines of Crashaw, describing the mir- 
acle of Cana: 

The conscious water saw its God and blushed. 


Here we are introduced to another miracle by the farmers of the 
sunny South—and I speak of it with all reverence—which may be 
described in a line which is in no danger of becoming celebrated: 

The conscious oll of the cotton seed saw Fairbank's chemist and bleached. 

THE FARMERS. 


The tillers of the soil, of all men on earth, ought to spurn the arts 
of the knave who goes about to cozen fortune and be honorable, 
without the stamp of merit.“ 

The farmers of this country have keenly regretted and often charged 
that other classes were wearing ‘‘ undeserved dignities.’? They have 
lamented, with the prince in the play, ‘‘that estates, degrees, and 
offices were derived corruptly, and that honor was not purchased by 
the merit of the wearer.” 

There was no command laid upon the farmer to be rich or learned, 


und- 
uction 


that the ashes of the hulls 1 
hest commercial value as potash, and t 
t and purest soap stock, to carry to the 
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but he must be honest. His situation invites it. His intercourse with 
nature promotes it. God's myriad ministers of truth are ng 
hoarly to him in the voices of the field, the woods, and the air. He 
sees no base deceit in nature’s commerce with him in taking the seed 
and returning the harvest. He hears no lie from the ceaseless tongues 
which warble the music of nature’s sublime symphonies, He lives 
and moves and has his being in a glorious temple of truth and beauty, 
where every inspiration is uplifting and every influence ennobling, and 
God knows he ought to be honest. 
REDEEM COTTON-SEED OIL, 

Jam inclined, moreover, to believe that the sooner cotton-seed oil 
ceases to be used as an adulterant the better for the producers, This 
oil is said to be little inferior to olive oil as a dressing for salad. In 
nutritive value it is equal to any oil. We import 893,338 gallons of 
olive oil at a cost of $696,085. I haveno doubt it will at an early day, 
with superior methods of refining, largely supersede olive oil, and com- 
mand as high a price and ultimately give the cotton-grower the benefit 
of the money we are now sending abroad for olive oil. This, however, 
can not occur while the oil is degraded by use as an adulterant and 
valmed off as lard. : 

The subjoined statement conveys some idea of the cotton-seed-oil 
product and its value: 

STATISTICS OF COTTON-SEED OIL. 


Total annual production, about 28,000,000 gallons, or. ..., pounds. 210, 000,000 
eee . bodep ͤ7 810. 000, 000 
Used in production of compound lard -pounds.., 70,000,000 
r ee saccade se peoien stecesoresé $3, 500, 000 


The manufacture of cotton-seed oil in recent years has been from 175,000,000 to 
200,000,000 pounds and more, Itis probably a fair estimate to place the current 
season's manufacture at about 225,000.000 pounds; in 1888-"89, at 210,000,000; in 
1887-88, at 185,000,000, and approximately 175,0.0,000 for several years previously. 
We are unab e to estimmee satisfactorily the proportion of the product used as 
alard mixture. 

Theexport valuation of cotton-sced oil has been approximately as follows, per 
pound, for years ending June 30: 


Cents. 
1883-'S4 . 5.80 
18828. 7.00 


188182. 
LEBI. 


| 
Gallons. 


Value. 


$146, 588 
1,026 


Whtall san e | 4,996, 994 | 1,876,835 


NO DISCRIMINATION, 

It is said that the bill discriminates invidiously against this partic- 
ular industry. If it does so, it is because this particular industry in 
its mode of prosecution is particularly obnoxious to commercial mo- 
rality and injurious to public interests. A difference in the character 
of industries justifies a distinction in the manner of treatment. All 
men are endowed with equal rights, but some men are sent to jail and 
others invested with high honors and civic distinctions. 

The opposers of the bill would not object to it if it applied to all 
lard-manufacturers. This is of course a stupendous concession to the 
weakness of their case. It means that the principle of the bill is right, 
but they do not want to be singled out and have their sins set betore 
them in the eyes of the world. They want their betters to share the 
ignominy of their wrongs. Their anticipated miseries, they think, will 
be more easily borne if shared by others. All wrongdoers seek this 
kind of consolation. Itis the same thought which is so aptly expressed 
in King Lear: 

When we our brothers see bearing our woes, 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes ; 


How light and portable my pain seems now, 
When that which makes me bend makes my neighbor bow. 


CLEANLINESS NEXT TO GODLINESS, 

But the claim that the steam-rendered lard of commerce should be 
subjected to similar regulation because it contains impurities is un- 
worthy those who make it. There is no more reason for including gen- 
uine lard than flour, corn-meal, or other unadulterated products of 
the farm, field, or factory. That lard at some stages in the progress of 
its rendering may be repulsive to the eye, I do not doubt. but it does 
not follow that it is not clean when the process is completed. You 
might as well complain of the foulness of the lily that lifts its silver 
cup of beauty and purity from the muck-pile. 

This not a question of cleanliness, but rather of godliness, Clean- 
liness does not go before, nor is it eqnal to, but is next to godliness. 
We may be clean if we like, but we must be godly, in the lard business 
as well as in all others. This bill seeks to prevent fraud, imposition. 
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covin, and deceit in the production of a food product and placing it upon 
the market, all of which are in a degree ungodly. We would like manu- 
facturers of lard as well as other people to bear in mind that it is as 
true to-day as in the elder time that “‘ righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people.“ 

„No ASSAULT UPON FAIRBANK. 

I desire in this connection to observe that my friend from Illinois [ Mr, 
Mason] is in error when he says I assailed the personal character of 
Mr. Fairbank in my opening address on this bill. Igid not mention Mr. 
Faitbank’s name, save in connection with his own testimony; I assailed 
the fraud which I think he is perpetrating upon the people. He may 
not think it a fraud, but that fact can not curtail my thinking upon 
the subject, and I must characterize the business as I think it is, and 
if he follows it he can not escape that modicum of character which men 
acquire from their business, 

If I thought I had abused the liberty of this floor to assail Mr. Fair- 
bank or any other man, I would reproach myself until I had made a 
retraction as distinct and public as I made the offending utterance; 
for I hold that to take advantage of the exemption from responsibility 
enjoyed by a member of this House for words spoken in debate to as- 
sail private character is more reprehensible and wears a darker livery 
of culpability even than making lard out of cotton-seed oil. 

If my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mason] will do me the honor to re- 
examine my remarks, I think and hope he will see that I did not ex- 
ceed the just limits of decorous debate on a question of public impor- 
tance. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 

I quite agree with my friend that Chicago is a great city and contains 
multitudes of the children of men, but when I reflect that one-half the 
baxus butter and three-fourths of the adulterated lard consumed in the 
United States are made in that city I am almost cruel enough to harbor 
the suspicion that the queen city of the West is growing in grease taster 
ti an in grace. 

When I reflect how many of her people were engaged for several years 
in making and selling a compound of oil, suet, and lard under the 
name and brand of choice refined family lard,” I may be excused for 
suspecting that beneath the spreading vines and scented flowers which 
adorn the door-way to the temple of her virtue, there may still be found 
the trail of the serpent.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me this House ought to be ready to 
vote upon this bill. No feature of the question has escaped the discus- 
sion. We have but to realize two things to make the way clear for the 
passage of the bill. 

THE PEOPLE FOR THE BILL. 

The first is that the people of this country demand it. From the 
sunny slopes ot the South, the illimitable plains of the West, and the 
fertile hillsides of the East, comes the voice of the people in united, 
concerted, and enthusiastic acclaim for this legislation. i 

THE MILLENNIUM ADVANCES, 

The other is that every act of legislation that strikes down a wrong, 
every law that stabs to the heart a national vice, overthrows a seated 
iniquity, which tarnishes the fair fame and dims the glory of our 
ple, visibly advances that national millennium in which we will be 
liveried in the white and seamless robe of national honor and. com- 
mercial integrity. 

A SPLENDID RECORD. 

Within the compass of a few fleeting days we have cast down the 
lottery monster gorged with the blood of its victims, and mounted an- 
other guard over the exposed point on the frortier of our foreign com- 
merce in meat products. Let us now scuttle and destroy the pirate 
crait of this lard compound, ‘‘rigged with curses dark, which bas 
scourged the sea of our national honor. And then let us, at least, cut 
off the arms of the mighty gambling octopus that has too long fattened 
on the substance, if not the souls, of our people. When this is done 
we will have completed for the first session of the Fifty-first Congress 
a record of unrivaled splendor in remedial legislation on lines of com- 
mercial integrity and national honor, 


‘Compound Lard, 


SPEECH 
HON. DARWIN S. HALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 23, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11568) defining lard.“ 
also imposinga tax upon and regulating the manufacture and sale, importation, 
and exportation of compound lard— ; 

Mr. HALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: So far as this Conger lard bill is concerned, as a 
farmer and a representative of the farming and business interests of the 
Third Congressional district of Minnesota, I am forit. I am in favor 
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of it as aseparate and distinct proposition. The Agricultural Commit- 
tee has seen fit to report this bill as one of special interest to the pro- 
ducer. 

The interests of agriculture come especially within the purview of 
this committee. This bill requires cotton-seed oil to sail under its true 
colors, and not be sold as pure lard. This is only fair to those who 
raise hogs, and is a matter in which all our farmers are interested. 
This cheap oil, which comes in competition with lard and is used to 
adulterate with lard, is to be branded, so that all may know what they 
are buying, and if they prefer cotton-seed oil to pure nothing pre- 
venis any one from buying it, but they can not, under this bill, de- 
frand the public by a spurious article, and it is only just to the con- 
sumer and the producer. 

This committee seen fit to bring forth this bill stamped with its ap- 

I believe this is an honest committee; they bring forth this 
and antagonize the Big Four dressed-beef, oleomargarine, and 
compound-lard combine. Then I say Stand by the committee! When 
I hear John Bull and the Cobden Club lobby crying out that they will 
manufacture all the iron, pottery, and in fact e we need in 
Minnesota, and that no more factories need be built in Red Wing, Fari- 
bault, Hastings, Glencoe, and elsewhere, I do not have to pause long 
and consider a proposition of that kind. I am opposed to it from the 
start; and when I see who advocates it I continue to think less of it. 
So with this substitute which is proposed at this time. A 

Jam not opposed to the Paddock bill, with which I understand this 
substitute is identical. Let that bill come in and stand on its own 
merits, and I, with many others, will sapport its butdo not bring itin 
at this time to defeat this bill which has so carefully considered 
and recommended by the Committee on Agriculture. 

I live in a State which has felt the heavy hand of the Big Four 
dressed-beef, oleomargarine, compound-lard combine. I was a mem- 
berot theState senate of Minnesota when we the ‘Scheffer law,” 
requiring alllive-stock for food to be ins on the hoof before being 
slaughtered for that purpose. It would seem reasonable that every 
State or locality should prescribe what sani and police regulations 
are necessary to provide pure food for her people. No live man can tell 
whether the dressed quarters of meat from refrigerator cars are from 
lumpy or cancer jawed diseased animals. We proposed to see the live 
animals standing which our people were to eat, and passed a law re- 

niring it. Yes, passed a law, meeting every kind of opposition from 
the ‘‘combine,”’ be it said to the praise of the Minnesota Legislature 
and the governor who approved it. 

Did our troubles stop here? Not much. Money is all-powerful, as 
was discovered later by the farmers and business men of Minnesota. 
The combine carried the matter to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Was the decision in favor of a State’s inspecting by theirown 
officers food coming in from another State? Was the decision in favor 
of local police regulations of that kind? Not by a large majority. 
The law was declared unconstitutional by the highest courtin the land. 

I desire to cast no reflections upon the court, made upasit is of men 
learned in the law, of high character, etc., which would preclude any 
thought of questioning the honesty of that decision. Though a farmer 
m and never having had a lawsuit in my life, I have the greatest 
deference for learning and belief in the judiciary. But, Mr. Speaker, 
let me say to you that this Supreme Court decision declaring ‘‘in- 
spection on the hoof unconstitutional ’’ raised a deep-down, ugly-spirit 
feeling of resentment akin to original package; though slumbering, 
it is vindictive, ready to flame at the slightest breeze. 

Now, as this substitute empowers a State to police and regulate its 
own sanitary affairs as to food adulteration, I am for it on its merits, 
but not as a substitute for the bill reported by the committee. Let us 
stand by the committee; -then after we have passed that, let us take up 
the Paddock bill, perfect it, if it needs improving, and pass that also. 
I believe this Congress has tried honestly and fairly to do justice to 
every industry and individual in the land. 

It is said that protective tariff is entirely in the interest of the East- 
ern manufacturer; that there is a strong lobby at the Capitol working 
for protection and the Eastern manufacturer; that the West needs no 
protection; that protection is against the producer. 

First, if the East is so strongly in favor of protection why do they send, 
right from their manufacturing centers, so many Democrats to Congress 

to protecting our industries and in favor of free trade? Iwill 

you; they know free trade means freeraw material. Thatis what 
they want, free wool, free coal, free iron, and free wheat, barley, and 
corn. Then they want a commerce, and if wheat is high in price here 
they will buy it in India or Russia or elsewhere. Do you not see it? 

Free raw material and a commerce“ is their watchword. With 
that condition of things how would factories build up in the West? 
How much of our commodities would they want of us in the West, 
which they would have to secure by rail, when they could get all things 
so much cheaper by subsidized steam-ship lines, by water? 

If there ever was a lot of men who believe honestly and truly that 
the building of factories in the West is that which is to make 
its prosperity permanent and substantial, it is the Western members 
of the Fifty-first Congress, 

They believe the East occupies very much the same relation to the 
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West as En does to this country; that the Eastern manufacturers 
are nearly all free-traders at heart, knowing they could stand free trade, 
but that every new Western industry and enterprise must fall. Hon- 
estly this they have manfully stood shoulder toshoulder bat- 
tling for the new Western enterprises and for the localities they rep- 


resent. 
In protecting the interests of this country the producer has not been 
forgotten; the Republicans believe that the large importations of farm 


products into the United States is detrimental to the agricultural in- 
terests, with no corresponding benefit to the consumer; therefore this 
Republican Congress has taken steps to reduce the importations, be- 
lieving this market should be saved for our own people. And I ean 
say to the gentlemen on the other side of this House who o; this 
measure that the farmers understand this. Do not lay the flatterin 
unction to your souls’’ that you will deceive them longer with honey 
words and shouts of the de e. 

The interests of the farmer and the business man, of the West espe- 
cially, are identical. What is an advantage to one benefits the other, 
and you can not array one against the other. You can not tear down 
the Republican party in the North by your efforts in that direction. 
Tt does not deserve to be torn down. Has not the Republican party 
honestly carried out its pledges to the people? Has not this Congress 
enacted honest and just pension laws for those who saved the nation, 
those who made it possible to have a united government for you to en- 
joy, and did not you on the other side of this Chamber oppose it by all 
possible means? 

Have we not passed an honest and fair silver bill which you opposed, 
which your Democratic President, Grover Cleveland, opposed, car which 
no Democratic ever passed. What has the Democratic party 
done during all its years of power? Did it give the poor man a home- 
stead inthe West? No, opposed it by every possible means, The Demo- 
cratic party takes no responsibility, it believes in a do-nothing policy, 
but waits for the Republicans to act that it may denounce them. The 
Republicans bravely grapple with the questions of the hour. They as- 
sume the ibilities of what they believe to be just and 
wholesome laws for the benefit of the whole people. 

The Republican party has never tried to injure the credit or destroy 
this nation. They believe the fundamental principle which underlies 
the entire national fabricis theintelligence and education of the masses. 
This Republican Congress has done more toward enacting laws for the 
benefit of the farmer and laborer than any other Congress since the foun- 
dation of the Government, and I defy a contradiction of this statement. 
The Republican party call things by the right name. They did not try to 
defeat the silver bill by insisting that the Government buy all the old 
silverware of Europe, and the tons of silver bullion from the wealthy 
mine-owners and pay $1 for 71 cents’ worth of silver. They did not 
try to defeat on legislation by insisting that unreasonable pen- 
sions should paid to every widow and orphan of soldiers, and sol- 
diers themselves, sick or well, rich or poor, as the Democrats now try 
to defeat this bill by proposing asubstitute. Again, Isay I propose to, 
and believe this House will, stand by the committee and thus add one 
more evidence of a desire to benefit the agricultural and business in- 
terests of the country. 


The Late Representative Nutting. 
REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. HENDERSON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 5, 1890. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the memery 
ng, late a Re 


of Newton W. Nu presentative from the State of New Vork 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The intimate and friendly relations existing between 
the late Judge Nutting and myself were such during his entire service 
as a member of this body that I can not well refrain from adding on 
this occasion some tribute to his memory, 

My aequaintance with him began soon after he took his seat in the 
Forty-eighth Congress, As a member of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, which had for its consideration matters of improvement of 
great interest to his constituents, I was early brought in contact with 
him, and had ample opportunity to study his character and to know 
something of his devotion to his public duties, and I can bear testi- 
mony to the intelligent, able, and faithtul manner in which he repre- 
sented the interests of the people of his district and State, even in the 
first term of his service here. 

For some reason Judge Nutting was not returned to the Forty-ninth 
Congress, but was again elected to the Fiftieth in which he, 
with myself and others, was appointed a member of the Committee on 
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Rivers and Harbors, one among the most laborious, responsible com- 
mittees of the House, And it was in our service as members of that 
committee that I learned to appreciate the high character of Judge 
Nutting for ability, energy, industry, and for his fidelity to duty. 

For many months we were almost daily associated together in the work 
of the committee, and I believe it would be the universal testimony of 
every member of the committee who served with him that he was one 
of the most attentive, careful, industrious, painstaking members of the 
committee, and that he brought to the discharge of his duties a high 
aoe of intelligence and an unswerving integrity. 

hile he was a quiet, modest man and assumed no superiority of 
ability or merit over his associates, he was nevertheless an intelligent 
and capable man, and always desired to be well assured as to the 
rightfulness of his own action. He therefore investigated questions 
conscientiously and carefully before forming an opinion; but, when 
formed, hg was firm and courageous in maintaining and defending it. 

In his intercourse with his fellow-members he was courteous and 

mtlemanly, and commanded. their 

n by his close attention to his public duties. 

He was a true patriot. He loved his country devotedly and rejoiced 
in its prosperity and greatness. His love of country was in no man- 
ner narrow or sectional. While proud of his own great State, he be- 
lieved in onr nationality, and was broad-minded and generous in his 
views and disposed, so far as it could be properly done by national leg- 
islation, to promote the ty of the entire country. 

But the labor of his life, nonorable and useful as it was, is ended. To 
us who served with him in this Hall, and especially to those who served 
with him in the committee-room and knew him so well, his death was 
full of sadness, 

When I first heard, Mr. Speaker, that Judge Nutting was afflicted 
with the fatal malady which cut him down in the vigor of hismanhood 
and his usefulness, I was deeply distressed. And it was a continuing 
sorrow to all of us, as we watched his patient suffering from that terri- 
ble disease, which he nodoubt realized would soon terminatehislife. I 
never saw more patient endurance nor a calmer resi ion to meet the 
end when it came than he exhibited up to the hour when I last met him. 

He bas truly left behind him the example of a noble life and is 
worthy of the honor we this day pay to his memory. 


Samuel J. Randall. 


REMARKS 


` 


WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
> Saturday, June 14, 1890. 
The House se < set apart June 14, 1890, for a suitable commemoration of the 
fe and public services of Samuel J. Randall 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: After many years of close association with Samuel J. 
Randall in the House of Representatives, in entire sympathy with him 
on most of the questions of public policy which have agitated our coun- 
try during the last twenty-five years, and highly appreciating his in- 
tegrity as a man and his ability as a statesman, I wish to add some 
words of affectionate remembrance to the record which Congress will 
order to be made in commemoration of his public services. 

Mr. Randall entered the House of Representatives in the midst of 
the late war 2 Democrat with unfaltering devotion to the cause of the 
Union. His political associates were in the minority and did not in 
any material degree influence the course of legislation. In a time of 
war legislative majorities adopt the methods of the camp; it is a period 
for action, and not for debate. I had been a member for several 
before Mr. Randall entered the House, and while in the earlier period 
of his service he took but little part in the business of the House, yet 
he displayed from the beginning the vigilant attention to current leg- 
islation, the solicitude for the public welfare, the sincere patriotism, 
80 indispensable to an honorable career in a Government like ours. 

Mr. Randall soon became familiar with the rules of legislative pro- 
cedure, but it was some time before he displayed the thorough knowl- 
edge of public affairs and capacity for leadership which in later years 
were to place him in the foremost ranks of our public men. It was not 
until the last session of the Forty-third Congress that an occasion arose 
in the House demanding united action and skillful leadership on the 
part of the minority, when the measure of that period, known as the 

“force bill,“ was being pressed to its passage by the powerful} majority. 
Mr. Randall had already acquired such standing in the House as an 
accomplished master of parliamentary law, asa gentleman prudent in 
method and unialtering in purpose, that his political associates with- 
out hesitation recognized his leadership. This parliamentary contest 
involved the gravest interests and was one of the most prolonged and 


no less by his affability” 


„ occurred in our history. The measure was de- 
ten 


This event secured to Mr. Randall the confidence and kindly feeling 
of all of his political associates, and especially of Representatives of the 
States of the South. That he was not elected Speaker of the House 


at the opening of the Forty-tourth Congress was attributed to the fact - 


that Mr. Kerr, his strongest competitor, a gentleman of high attain- 
ments and great ability, had, as a legislator, rendered the country and 
the States ot the South services of especial value during the od of 
reconstruction. It soon appeared that this result was best for the coun- 
try and best for Mr. Randall’s t reputation, 

As soon as the Forty-fourth Congress was organized Mr. Randall be- 
came the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. By courtesy 


the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, the older com- 


mittee, has been nominally the leader of the House, but ever since the 
Committee on Appropriations was established its chairman has been 
the real leader of the House; this was never more manifest than in the 
Forty-fourth Congress. 

Tt was during the Forty-fourth Congress that Mr. Randall, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, won his great reputation 
and changed the administration of the Government. The wat 
and the inevitable inflation of the currency had led to an alarming 
extray: ce in every department of Government. It seemed almost 
impossible to reduce the profligate expenditures of a period of war to 
their proper and natural condition in a time of peace. The party in 
power, whatever might have been the views of its leading men of the 
necessity of retrenchment, was absolutely powerless. The great army 
of superfluous employés found shelter under the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from their respective States and districts; years had elapsed 
since the close of the war, yet the appropriations 
great Departments of Government 3 unchanged. 

Mr. Randall and his committee determined to reduce the appropria- 
tions to the sums actually required by the Departments for the efi- 
cient performance of the duties imposed on them by law. 

With the House Democratic, Senateand Executive Republican, there 
wasa fierce conflict from the beginning. That first session of the Forty- 
fourth Con a long session for that period, was almost entirely em- 
ployed on the appropriation bills, Months were occupied on the lead- 
ing appropriation bills by the conferees of the two Houses, especially on 
the bill involving the number and compensation of the employés of the 
great Departments. : 

Such a struggle to reduce the public expenditures to the actual ne- 
cessities of the public service has neveroccurred in our history. There 
was no thought of embarrassing any of the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment, but a determination that the expenditures should be reduced 
to the reasonable requirements of the public service. After months of 
controversy between the two Houses over the great appropriation bills, 
the gppropriations of the first session of the Forty-fourth Congress were 
reduced $29,131,362.51 below those made by the corresponding session 
of the preceding Congress. The result was exceedingly to 
Mr. Randall’s political associates and arrested the attention Te- 
ceived the approval of the country in a very marked degree. 

Before the meeting of the second session of the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, the lamented death of Michael C. Kerr, Speaker ot the House 
occurred, and on the first Monday of December, 1876, Samuel J. Ran- 


dall was elected Speaker. As the member present who had served in 


the House for the longest period, I administered to him the oath of 
office. I will never forget the unconscious expression of absolute confi- 
dence of Samuel J. Randall, then in the vigor of perfect manhood, 
when he took up the gavel and entered upon the duties of that great 
office, which he filled with ever-increasing honor until the close of the 
Forty-sixth Congress, when the Republican party obtained the control 
of the House. 

The expression of public confidence in the Democratic party in the 
great political contest of 1876 was in a large measure due to the states- 
manship displayed by Mr. Randall during that memorable session. I 


succeeded Mr. Randall as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, , 


and on the line of policy which he had marked out the appropriations 
made by the second session of that Congress were $34,574,059.67 less 
than those of the corresponding session of the preceding Congress, mak- 
ing the appropriations of the Forty-fourth Congress $63,705, 423.18 less 
than those made by the next preceding Congress, a sum exceeding the 
entire expenditure of Government during any year preceding the late 
war, 

It was noticed by all men who carefully observe the course of our 
publie affairs that this radical retrenchment of expenditures increased 
the efliciency of the administration of the Government because it puri- 
fied and elevated the morals and spirit of the public service in every 
one of its departments. Public spirit took the place of mercenary de- 
signs. 

I have dwelt on this portion of the public record of Samuel J. Ran- 
dall because his successful efforts in reducing the expenditures of the 
Government secured to him the confidence of the country and were the 
foundation of his great reputation, and for another reason; when, at a 
later period, the question of revenue reform arose Mr. Randall was not 
in accord with his political associates; he, in common with mostof the 
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statesmen Pennsylvania has produced, was an earnest friend of a tariff 
for protection, while his political associates generally favored a tariff 
for revenue; but as the champion of pure and honest government he was 
the great leader of his party to the last, and here rests his great and 


well earned reputation as a statesman. He believed that however the 
wealth of the country might increase, if the Government remained fru- 
gal, the Republic was secure; that {frugal government could alone secure 
honest government; that without frugality in theadministration of Gov- 
ernment, corruption of its great departments was inevitable, and he 
struggled to the last for frugal and honest Government, 

Mr. Randall as Speaker of the House was courteons and firm and 
always impartial; if ever arbitrary it was in support of his leading idea 
of American statesmanship, the maintenance of purity aud honesty in 
the administration of the Government. 

His rugged and inborn integrity kept him always in line of public 
duty. He was an intense partisan, but from this line ot public inter- 
ests and duty the interests of his party could not swerve him the tithe 
of a hair. 

Whatever may be said of the temptations to which publie men are 
è it is absolutely safe to assert that no man ever approached 
Mr. Randall with a suggestion in public affairs not honorable to his 
country and to himself. 

The iron firmness he displayed in carrying out the act of Congress 
in the contested Presidential election of 1876 was a true index to his 
eharacter. In the tumults of that period, fiercely assailed by his polit- 
ical friends, he did not falter a moment in the enforcement of the law. 
No statesman of our country has ever displayed greater fortitude in 
the fulfillment of a public duty. 

Until the question of the tariff, which for years had been suspended 
by g demands for revenue incident to the late war, came to the 
front, as was inevitable sooner or later, Mr. Randall was not only the 
leader ot the House, but, beyond that, largely influenced the course of 

ublie events. On the question of tariff as a protection to American 
bor, Mr. Randall was immovable; he stood firmly by his constituents 
and bis State. : 

His differing with-the body ot his political associates on that one 
issue stood in the way of his reaching the first office in the gift of the 
Republic. It was an obstacle that could not be surmounted, although 
he was urged for that great office by a large body of political friends. 
On that issue he ceased to be Speaker of the House, yet retained by 
universal consent the high position of chairman of its greatest com- 
mittee while his party remained in power. 

While it is easy to delineate the character of Samuel J. Randall, yet 
it is impossible to express in words the magic power by which he in- 
fluenced the opinions and conduct of great bodies of men. It can only 
be said Samuel J. Randall was a born leader. Men gathered around 
him and ſelt perfectly safe in following his leadership. An absolute cer- 
tainty ot the integrity of his purpose and soundness ot his judgment 
perhaps explains all this. His speeches, always brief, delivered in a 
clear and distinct voice, were marked by positiveness and force rather 
than polish of expression. He made no effort at elegance of style, no 
embellishment and no ambiguity, but a clear, strong, and forcible 
statement of the matter in hand, and always addressed to the point at 
issue, Almost always he carried the House with him. : 

In domestic and social life he was all gentleness and affection. His 
face, perfect in itsclassic outline, although strong and massive, expressed 
kindness and benevolence; his manners were engaging; he was the 
very soul of magnanimity, as was often seen in his controversies in the 
House, Incidents that occurred in the Forty-eighth Congress illustrated 
his character as displayed outside of severe public duty. On the 3d day 
of April, 1884, General Grant for the last time entered this Hall and took 
a seat in the space outside of the seats on the east side of the Chamber, 
the Democratic side of the House. Some years had elapsed since Gen- 
eral Grant had honored the House with his presence. Mr. Randall and 
other members gathered around him. It was more thana year before 
his death, yet in the face and deportment of General Grant there was 
an expression of weariness and despondency. Mr. Randall promptly 
moved that the House take a recess to enable the members to take 
by the hand ” the illustrious visitor, and Mr. Randall and Mr. CAR- 
LISLE, the Speaker of the House, escorted him to the open space in 
front of the Speaker's seat, and then all the members shook hands with 
the illustrious citizen. 

How pleasant it was to see the careworn and despondent expression 
of his face disappear before the cordial greeting of the representatives of 
the people of his country! And I must recall the event later on, when 
on the 3d day of March, 1885, in the midst of one of the fiercest tumults 
I have ever witnessed in this Hall, hundreds of members at the same 
time fiercely demanding retognition for special measures (as at 12 
o'clock the next day Congress expired), Mr. Randall, with a force 
absolutely irresistible, carried through the bill restoring General Grant 
to the head of the Army, with honorable retirement, and who of all 
the members of the House and of all our people, when General Grant 
died a few months later, did not rejoice that that was done? Who 
shall say how this last expression of a nation’s gratitude and affection 
consoled the last hours of the great chieftain? And who shall say how 
these and conntless other generous and kindly acts of Samuel J. Randall 
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during his well employed life consoled his spirit as in his last hours 
the shadows gathered around bim? 

Mr. Randall was devoted to his home. He loved his wife and chil- 
dren and friends, and found his chief enjoyment in the sacred circle of 
his fireside. The last time I saw Mr. Randall I was impressed more 
than ever with this trait of his character. He was pale and emaciated, 
and I felt was conscious that he would never again appear on the great 
theater where he had won the admiration and confidence of his coun- 
trymen; yet he displayed an anxious solicitude for his country, and 
my beart was touched by the interest he telt and expressed in the wel- 
fare of his friends. Samuel J. Randall is dead. A greatand good man 
is fallen. But how consoling the divine assurance that what we call 
death only opens to the immortal spirit of the just and the good the 
highway to a life immortal. 


— ~ 


Forfeiture of Land Grants. 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


IN tHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 16, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (S. 2781) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of 
aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes— 

Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to speak briefly on this bill. The general 
subject of land forfeitures has been so fully discussed in this and the 
Fiftieth Congress in the presence and hearing of the Honse that I shall 
spend but little time upon that. In the Fiftieth Congress a bill 
the House of Representatives by a very large majority forfeiting all the 
lands not earned within the time prescribed by the granting acts. That 
bill went to the Senate and was defeated there, as many similar bills 
had been before. The present forfeiture bill, in its main features the 
same as the one introduced by the chairman of the committee to which 
I belong, proposes to forfeit all the lands not earned at the time of the 
passage of the bill. And section 7 of this bill provides as follows: 

Seo,7. That nothing in this act shall be construed to waive or release in any 
way any right of the United States to have any other lands granted by them, 
as recited in the first section, forfeited for any failure, past or future, to comply 
with the conditions of the grant 

So that there is no good reason why we shall not forfeit what lands we 
can get at once and then proceed for the forfeiture of the balance about 
which there is a contest, if Congress so desires. When I came into the 
Filtieth Congress I was very much impressed with the idea that all 
these lands opposite roads and parts of roads not completed within 
the time specified in the granting acts should be forfeited. I wasim- 
pressed also with the idea, which many other gentlemen seemed to en- 
tertain, that it could be done, at least as to all the lands not earned 
within the periods prescribed by the granting acts. I find, however, 
upon examination that that proposition has failed in the Senate of the 
United States for several Congresses back, 

I find that if the first bill of this sort introduced had passed there 
would have been saved tothe public domain some eight or ten million 
acres more of these lands than can now be saved, probably far in ex- 
cess of that. But the House bas been pursuing a policy of passing 
bills that will not pass the Senate, and hence forfeiture is postponed, 
and in the mean time the railroad companies go on selling the lands, 
It is said that we have no right to know here thatthe Senate will not 
pass these bills. The answer is that the Senate has uniformly and per- 
sistently refused to pass such bills for years, and adheres now to that 
policy by passing a bill similar to this. On this subject I desire to 
quote some remarks of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Mc- 
Apoo], who was very severe in his strictures upon this bill. He said: 

Bill after bill taking back these lands which have been forfeited by the rail- 
roads and making them again what they were, the property of the people, met 
with a stone wali of defiance and opposition in the Gaited States Se . We 
went again to the people on that issue, We still maintained our policy. We 
still remained true to the issue which we had presented. The Forty-ninth Con- 
gress came in, being elected largely on that issue, A distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana was the chairman of the Committee on Publio Lands, Mr. Cobb, 
Millions of acres held improperly by the railroads were again forfeited, and the 
struggle went on in the House, but the Senate again stood in the path like a 
stone wall, refusing to make concessions to the demands of the people. 

Again, he says: : 

We were told that there would be less acres for us to forfeit in the next Con- 
gress, and that we had better make a compromise such as is held out to us now, 
but refused and maintained our stand. It was, in my judgment, a wise, right- 
eous, statesmanlike stand, to take back these lands. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, upon that point I desire to say that it seems to 
he the unanimous opinion of all the gentlemen who speak in opposi- 
tion to the forleiture of these lands, so far as they have not been earned 
up to this time, that the Senate of the United States stands like a stone 
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wall in opposition to the forfeiture of lands ont of time, and that no 
such legislation can be passed. 

Whatthen? Mast we foreverdrive against thatstone wall until the last 
acre of these lands has been disposed of by the railroads to the settlers for 
whom we all say they should have been reserved by the Government? 
And all the forfeiture bills provide, as they shonld, that lands sold 
to settlers by the railroad companies shall be confirmed to thesettlers, 
and therefore the delay in passing this forfeiture bill suits the railroad 
companies well. If they canekeep up this disagreement between the 
House and the Senate and have no forfeiture until they can sell all 
these lands to peoplé who will move on them in good faith to live, 
that is as good a thing as the railroad companies want, for all the bills 
provide for confirmation of title to the bona fide settlers, which serves 
the same purpose as confirming it to the railroad companies if we per- 
sist in this delay. 

I may bein theattitude assigned me by the criticisms upon my course 
by some Western journals; it may be that I am not sufficiently na- 
tional and too much devoted to my own district, as those journals say. 
Probably I am influenced in that way to some extent; and I must say 
the chief topic I shall discuss at present is in connection with a road in 
my own district, the Gulf and Ship Island road. 

In 1856, August 11, a land grant was made to the State of Mississippi 
for the construction of a road from the town of Brandon to the Gulf of 
Mexico in the State of Mississippi. That road has been graded as far 
as the junction with the New Orleans and Northeastern Railroad, about 
70 miles; the iron has been laid upon that road a part of the way. A 
bill forfeiting all lands not earned witbin the term of the granting act 
would wipe that road ont of existence, for the time was fixed at ten 
years from the date of the act—wipe it out in the county of Harrison 
that has already subscribed and paid $50,000 towards its construction. 

The money has been expended upon it in seeking a junction with 
the New Orleans and Northeastern road. The Senate amendment 
which was put on this bill allowed to that road twelve months in which 
to build it to a point where it would cross the Northeastern Railroad, 
giving them all the land south of a line drawn east and west through 
that point. Under such a provision all the lands north of that line 
embraced in this grant will be forfeited, and that is one strong reason 
in my estimation for wanting a forfeiture bill passed at this session. 
That land has been tied up long enough and ought to be opened to 
homestead entry. 

I am sor-y to differ somewhat with my colleague [Mr. Hooker], 
who favors giving the whole grant to the road, from the Gulf to 
Brandon. Iam in favor of the forfeiture of all the lands belonging to 
the Ship Island Railroad grant north of the line at Hattiesburgh at least, 
and want it done at this session of this Congress. The company pro- 

to depart from the grant at that point and build the roid east of 
it. The lands in Covington and Simpson Counties will, if this road 
retains the grant, be given for the building of ‘a road in a part of the 
State where the land is not situated and in which the people along the 
line of the grant will have no interest, and they will be deprived of the 
homestead privilege with reference to those lands to which they are 
entitled. I do not mean to say that people along the line of the graut 
have any special claim on the land. All citizens have equal rights to 
it, but it is unfair to appropriate lands in one county or locality to 
build a road in another. 

Therefore I desire this bill to take effect, and to take effectnow. I 
am not willing, Mr. Chairman, to wait until the Senate comes to our 
terms, because, according to the testimony of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. McAnoo] and my colleague on the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Stone], there is no hope ofthat. We can 
not be expected to convert the whole Republican party; that would ex- 
haust the plan of salvation. [Laughter.] But Iwant the forfeitare of 
these lands now from Hattiesburgh north. Then if they can show that 
the road will be built to that point within twelve months and that the 
people want it, the committee of conference can grant them twelve 
months within which to finish the read to the city of Hattiesburgh; 
and the House may approve their action, and I have no doubt will if 
the conference committee become satistied that it ought to be done. 

Again the gentleman from New Jersey says: 


If 1 thought that this bill would take back any considerable portion of arable 
lands for the honest people of this country I would be for it. But when you 
take from the smal] minimum amount of lands to be taken back by its opera- 
tion the arable portion you will fnd that the arable portion is already occupied 
by those persons claiming title under the railroads; that it is to be sold for $1.25 
an acre, and you will find there is not a thousand acres of this ld capable of 
being entered for settlement by parties coming immediately on the ground, 


Upon that declaration I claim his vote for this bill. I can show the 
gentleman one little grantin the State of Mississippi, lying mostly in 
the district I have the honor to represent and the balance in the ad- 
joining district, represented by my colleague [Mr. Hooker], where 
this bill will give back to the public domain more than a thousand 
acres of land *‘ capable of being entered for settlement by parties com- 
ing immediately on the ground,” and more than a hundred times that 
amount, even if the Galf and Ship Island shall make such a showing 
as will entitle them to the land south of Hattiesburgh. There are 
about 90 miles of the grant north of Hattiesburgh, six sections to the 
mile, 345,600 acres, every acre tillable land, some of it poor, indeed, | 


bnt with a subsoil capableof any degree of fertilization, and much of it 
the very best of timber land. 

Taking this asa specimen of the gentleman’s knowledge on this 
question, his assertions are without force, 

The gentleman from New Jersey said: 

What, then, should be the policy of this side of the House under the cireum- 
stances? We cau lose nothing, Mr. Chairman, by refusing to pass this hill. The 
men who are on the land are Am n citizens, They claim their title from 
the railroads; and the only thing we may 2 lose would be the small 
amount of money that wouid be paid into the public Treasury, supposing that 
we delay the taking back of the land and thus eventually put it out of our 
power to do so. 

Again I say the gentleman is not informed, for we will, as I have 
shown, lose over 300,000 acres in three counties of Mississippi, and I 
am not willing for the people to be deprived of homesteads in that 
amount of land in order that the people who have failed to get any for- 
feiture shall maintain their stand. They can stand if they wish, but 
I want land for homesteads for our people, and want it now. That is 
not all; as soon as this forfeiture is effected the odd sections within 
said grant, held at $2,50 an acre by the Government, will be thrown 
open to homestead entry and which will add perhaps 250,000 acres 
more to the area open for homesteads, making in all nearly 600,000 
acres of land for homesteads—3,750 homesteads. I would prefer to 
give that many people homesteads rather than to preserve the dignity 
ot gentlemen who are willing to lose all the lands rather than recede 
from their stand. 

My colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone], in speaking of this bill, said: 

This bill, infamous as it is, will go upon the statute-book of the nation. 

As I understand the objection which my colleague on the committee 
makes to this bill, it is that it will go upon the statute-book alone in- 
stead of coupled with the amendment that he pro 

The first section of his amendment is, verbatim et literatim, the first sec- 
tion of this bill. Thereiore, so far as that first section is concerned, 
the substitute proposed by the minority is pari passu equally infamous 
with the bill itself, which we support. Thesubstitute proposes in the 
next place that these lands be forieited by a judgment of the United 
States court back as far as the point to which the road was built, when 
the time fixed by the granting act expired. In this difference be- 
tween leaving that proposition as a separate measure and putting it 
in this bill consists all the “‘intamy”’ of this pioceeding. 

The gentleman from New Jersey was pleased to denounce this meas- 
ure as a sort of compounding of a felony.” Now, whether the ex- 
pressions of this kind were oratorical flourishes orintended to apply in 
earnest I can not say; but by their own admission these gentlemen 
have been passing these bills knowing that the Senate will not pass 
them, knowing that these lands are going from the public domain year 
by year by sales which there is no pretense we can get under, and 
which these gentlemen do not ask to be set aside, but provide in every 
bill to confirm the title to the purchasers. The gentleman from New 
Jersey says it is a crime to let corporations have our lands, and in the 
next sentence says he would maintain his stand on the great question 
if allthe lands be lost. There we differ. I would rather have the land 
for our people. The gentleman from New Jersey says truly that they 
were urged to accept such a bill as this years ago but, declined, see- 
ing the railroads going ahead building roads further and further, earn- 
ing lands and selling them daily, constantly lessening the amount 
that could be recovered by forfeiture, knowing that the Senate would - 
defeat the Honse bills, just what the railroads wanted. Now, in view 
of these declarations of gentlemen who understand the subject of 
land grants and land forfeitures so well (and they do understand these 
questions well) I ask who has been ‘compounding a felony’? when 
those whose lead we followed in the Fiftieth Congress passed bill alter 
bill here, knowing that the Senate would not pass them and know- 
ing that the lands were being taken away that might be returned to 
the public domain? And these gentlemen are trying to lead us again 
into the same folly. I do not charge them with trying to deleat for- 
feiture. I say the railroads do not want avything better than that 
policy until they can dispose of all their lands, and I do not propose 
to play into their hands and injure my own people in order to win the 
plaudits or escape the censure of members of this House on either side. 

It is said here in this debate that the Senate can not afford to go to 
the country upon that sort of au issue, of not forfeiting the grants, I do 
not know upon what that declaration is based. As to the Senate not being 
able to go to the country upon an issue of that sort, I am sorry to say 
that they have gone to the country upon such an issue year alter year 
until the Republicans have increased their majority there from noth- 
ing to ten, and if these gentlemen pursue the policy which they are 
now urging upon this Honse the Lord knows what their majority will 
reach in the next few years. 

This House can not go to the country, gentlemen say, upon the is- 
sue of forfeiting what lands we can get, but must stand on the old 
ground. Isay; sorry as I am to acknowledge it, that after issue upon 
issue has been raised upon your plan, and we have gone to the coun- 
try upon them, the Republicans have gota majority in this House hon- 
estly of six—otherwise ten. 

A MEMBER. Eighteen. 
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Mr. STOCKDALE. And it will soon be twenty or twenty-two. 
But the land-grant question is not responsible for that; but they had 
six to start with. 

The gentleman further says: 

T ... noe aoe 
. Congress to forfelt tae public lands which had been 
granted to the railroad companies. 


Well, if that were true, what followed? The House passed such a 
bill as suited my friend. The Senate stood, as he says, a stone wall in 
the way, but was willing to pass such a bill as this, which would then 
have forfeited some fifteen or twenty millions of acres. The House re- 
fused—took a stand, as my friend says. 

The Democratic majority was reduced in the House from sixty in 
the Forty-eighth Congress to about forty in the Forty-ninth. The 
House again the same sort of bill; the Senate again stood as a 
wall against it, but was willing to pass à bill like this, which would 
have restored to the public domain a large amount of land, less, of 
course, than would have been restored in the Forty-eighth, but the 
House refused; and the next Congress, the Fiftieth, its majority was 
reduced from forty to fifteen. In the Fiftieth Congress the House 
the same sort of a bill; the Senate again refused, but tendered a bill 
like this; the House again refused, and here we are in the Fifty-first 
Congress with a majority of six against us—I do not count those elected 
here—and during the same time the Senate increased its Republican 
majority, as I have said. 

Therefore I say by what logic can it be urged upon anybody now 
who wants to forfeit the lands which are left that we can not go to the 
public on that issue? It is not an issue against the forfeiture of lands 
at all. Itis begging the question in the argument to put it in that 
way; the people are getting too intelligent to be deluded by promises 
seis § failures. The question is whether we shall have the seven mill- 
ions of acres now, or whether, by pursuing the policy which has been 
pursued heretofore and continuing that same policy for a few years 
longer, we will be left without any lands to forfeit, use the acres 
have been constantly decreasing, as gentlemen say they have been 
warned of and heeded not, and thus after awhile, according to these 
gentlemen, we will have consistency, but the railroads will have the 
lands. 

We will have stood by the policy which was promulgated years ago 
and which has been followed until now, until the public domain that 
should have been forfeited when it contained 20,000,000 acres or more 
has been whittled down to 7,000,000 acres or less. Gentlemen say, 
No, let us stand on the policy heretofore adopted until itis all gone. 
And the railroads will have the lands and we will have the policy. 
That is the sum and substance of their logic. 

There is no reason why a separate bill should not forfeit these lands 
as well as by tackingit onto the present bill. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri says, if you put it in aseparate measure and let this bill go to the 
Senate, this bill will be sent to the committee and passed and the bill 
forfeiting the balance of the land will be pigeon-holed. Suppose that 
to be true. Then we see the policy intended by this amendment. We 
will send this bill to the Senate with the substitute or amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri tacked onto it, and if the Senate will do 
what he says it will do it will pigeon-hole the forteiting clause of that 
bill that sends it to the court, and this bill with it. So that the whole 
measure will fail again, as heretofore, and the railroad companies will 
go on building and selling the land for two years longer. 

Gentlemen say that the people are demanding the forfeiture of these 
lands, and this will drive the Senate to accept such a proposition. 
Why, it did not drive them to accept it when we had a majority in the 
House and they had no majority, and later a majority of two, but stood 
like a stone wall in the way, as the gentleman says. Why shall 
it force them now when they have increased their majority to ten 
during the time they were refusing to these House bills and are 
a unit on the question now? It did not drive them to accept our prop- 
ositions then, and it will not drive them to it now.. It is simply aques- 
tion, then, whether we will have 7,000,000 acres now which we have 
within reach or none at all. 

The declarations of gentlemen on the other side that the bill to au- 
thorize the courts to forfeit the lands earned after the expiration of the 
time fixed by the granting act, if passed in a separate bill here, will die 
a natural death in the Senate only strengthen the reasons for passing 
this one separately, for those declarations are an admission that they 
want to make this bill carry that one through the Senate; but, as I 
have shown, the Seuate will not consent to that, and the result will 
be, as it has been for many years, that the whole question will go over 
to the next Congress, and the railroads will win again. I am opposed 
to that and want the forfeiture now. They ought to be separate bills. 

Mr. McRAE. They have been introduced, and were reported sepa- 
rately and unanimously, and the gentleman himself agreed to it. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, The bill introduced and urged before the com- 
mittee by our colleague [Mr. STONE] provided in its first section pre- 
cisely what the bill under consideration provides in its first section, to 
wit, the forfeiture of all lands opposite to and conterminous with roads 
not now completed; andit provided further that the Attorney-General be 
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required to bring suit in the United Sates courts for the forfeiture of all 
lands 4 roads or portions oſ roads not completed within the time 
allowed by the ting act. The committee preferred to report the 
bill under 8 and agreed, as my colleague on the commit- 
tee says, that the Stone bill be reported as a separate bill, and I have 
no objection to its being considered in the House. 

I concede the right of my colleagues on the committee to offer it as an 
amendment to this bill; but I do not concede that it is good giy to 
adopt the amendment. That would convert this bill into Stone 
bill as first offered to the committee, and send it to the Senate with the 
two itions coupled in the same bill, and, as I contend, in the light 
of the history of former proceedings, would defeat both; and my op- 
position to that measure being ingrafted on this bill by adding it asan 
amendment is not to be construed as opposition to it as a separate 
measure, I simply oppose its being puton this bill to ride it to death, 
for, as I have repeated, I want forteiture now. 

The two provisions are separate and distinct in their operations and 
onght to stand, each on its own merits, so that one can not delay the 
other. We ean get the lands opposite roads not now built back into 
the public domain at once. Let usdo that, and let the proposition to 
forfeit the land back to where they were built when the time in the 
granting act expired stand on its own merits. 

Mr, PAYSON. Built out of time. That is a good technical ex- 
pression. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Iknow that is the expression, but I never thought 
it a good one. 

Mr. PAYSON. That makes it understood. 

Mr.STOCKDALE. It makes it briefer. We will say, then, built 
out of time. 

The point I desire to make now, Mr. Chairman, upon this bill is 
that these two propositions, being separate and distinct, have no busi- 
ness in the same bill. They are separate bills now on the Calendar. 
They are entirely distinct in their effect, and there is no reason why they 
should be consolidated in this bill, and deteat both. There is no reason 
why another session or another Congress should pass without forfeit- 
ure of these lands. Here is a proposition that can be concurred in by 
both Houses and 7,000,000 acres of land forfeited and restored to the 
public domain at this session of Congress, upon a separate proposition, 
without an amendment to this bill. Why is it brought in as an amend- 
ment to this bill? I say that it was consented that it might be offered 
as an amendment, but it was understood that the majority of the com- 
mittee would oppose the amendment. I am op it now and op- 
posing it for the reason that I want the land forfeited, and the effect 
of this amendment is to oppose it. I do not say I will oppose it when 
it comes up as a separate bill. 

Referring to the local road in which I am most interested, I say that 
I want the lands of the Ship Island grant forfeited, and forfeited now. 
Ifthe company can show progress enough to insure the building of a road 
to Hattiesburgh,the conference committee can consider it. I have time 
and again received instructions to have this forfeiture made. I have 
received letters and petitions from the people in that region to have 
those lands forfeitedand to know whenit will bedone. I would rather 
obey the instructions of the people who want homesteads than to obey 
the instructions of the railroads or play into their hands by delaying 
forfeiture or to obey the instructions of my colleagues who may de- 
nounce the bill I support. I would give more weight to the little let- 
ter written in my district by the poor man’s hand stiffened with toil, 
asking me to get him a home, than I would to all the criticisms here. 

It is no more local, no more wanting in nationality than was the po- 
sition of my friend from New Jersey [Mr. McApoo] who evoked ap- 
plause when he spoke of his opposition to the O ma bill, saying 
that he opposed it, not because he was opposed to these people out there 
having opportunities to get homes, but because he wanted to wait un- 
til the congested population of the Eastern States might want an out- 
let. He would hold all these lands until his people get ready to settle 
them. Isay so far as the lands in Mississippi are concerned my people 
want them now and if my vote can do it they shall have them. The 
sooner that honest settlers get these lands the better. But my friend 
has said that the railroads have not given them the facilities they 
claimed. The gentleman says: 


The bleaching bones of the emigrants, the lonely unmarked graves, the 
—— tires off the old wagons, the skeletons of their cattle and mark 


death trail of those brave and hardy men and women who pon ge ts 
tion into that country long befóre the echoes of the Rocky Mountains were 
awakened by the screech of the locomotive. And when these very roads had 
gotten this grant of almost imperial power from Congress, which virtually gave 
up to them the government of that country itself when they gave this impe- 
rial heritage of our people fora mess of pottage. long before they had gotten 
the grant,and long after they had gotten it on the statute-book, these brave 
men and women, with their children and their little all, surrounded by hostile 
savages, in the midst of a strange and unknown 3 plodded their — 0 
and painfully walked, staining their pathway with their blood, marking it wi 
their graves, and made fertility and uty blossom out of the wilderness long 
before the locomotive of the land- grant railroad had reached the West. 


Ihave this to say about that. If it be all true I do not want the 
lands in Mississippi to go the same way, as they will do if this delay 
policy be pursued. Let us have forfeiture now. 

I am sorry that the tleman did not make his speech before my 
colleague [Mr. HOOKER} had made his, in which he described so bean- 
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and eloquently the iron bands that stretched from the Atlantic great Government by voluntarily fixing 


tifally 

to the Pacific and brought these great facilities to the people. He 
would have said, had the railroads been there in time, the bones of these 
emigrants would never have bleached there.. Their oxen never would 
have died. There would have never been any graves along the pathway 
to the great West, because the dashing iron horse would have gone from 
the congested regions described by my dis friend from New 
Jersey | Mr. McAnoo}; it would have swept across the great valley and 
mounted the frowning Rocky ranges and gone careering down the west- 
ern slope to the Golden Gate, and not a grave, not a bleaching bone, 
not a drop of blood, not a dead ox would have been on the way. Now, 
Iam not so enthusiastic on the subject of railroads as my e; 
but hedrew the picture grandly, and he is in favor of making the roads 
build the last mile and take the last acre of the land, and tbat is a 
heroic policy, but does not suit me exactly now. I want those lands 
for our people who have no homes. 

If my friend from New Jersey [Mr. McApoo] will send these = 
ple down into our country we will give them better lands than there 
are in the West and for about the same price that they could get them 
2 Government, and nota man will die and not an ox will 

I want this forfeiture and I want it now, a plain, straight forfeiture 
of the public lands, to give my own people homes upon which to live, 
which will be better than rhetoric and better than oratory in my judg- 
ment, and I am sure it will he in theirs. 

May it be local, may it be wanting in nationality, make the most of 
it. Iam here to represent the people who sent me, as well as to be a 
national Representative. I look after their interests first. Mississippi 
is a part of the nation, and a very considerable part, in my judgment, 
and I want these gentlemen to come and help us forfeit these lands for 
the people of Mississippi, strengthen them and strengthen the nation. 
Why, I am about the most national man on this floor. 

X i as there is but little time I do not propose to con- 
sume it further, and if I have any time remaining I will reserve it. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has occupied twenty-five min- 
utes. : 


The Eight-Hour Law. 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS C. CATCHINGS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 23, 1890, 


On the bill (H. ES Re eight hours a day’s work for all laborers, 
wo and ies employed by or on behalf of the Government of 
the United States or by contractors doing work or furnishing material forthe 
Government, and providing penalties for violation of the provisions thereof, 

Mr. CATCHINGS said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill should pass without opposition. It is be- 
lieved that it voices the sentiment of the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people with regard tothe hoursoflabor. We know that the labor- 
ing classes themselves, through their agents and representatives, have 
earnestly and eloquently pleaded belore the Committee on Labor for such 
a measure as this. Indeed, the bill under consideration is substan- 
tially similar to one draughted and presented to the committee by Mr. 
J. L. Kennedy, president of Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101, 
who spoke in advocacy of it with great earnestness and intelligence. 

I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that any man can claim sincerely that 
the workmen in this country are allowed a fair division of the fruits of 
their labor. We have levied high duties upon almost every commod- 
ity imported, under the pretext that it was necessary to do so if wages 
were to be maintained above the rates in foreign countries. Thesedu- 
ties invariably far exceed in amount the difference between wages paid 
here and abroad, but the workingman, for whose benefit they were im- 

d, does not receive this excess, The manufacturer quietly pockets 
b, aud continues to prate about the necessity of a high tariff in order 
that he may pay higher wages to his mechanics and employés. 

But he not only does not pay his workmen this increased price which 
he obtains for his goods by reason of the duty levied to cover the dif- 
ference in wages, but he does not give them credit by it in the shape 
of shorter time for labor. Wages and hours of labor remain the same 
as before, and the only man who profits by the high tariff is the man- 
ufacturer, 

We can not by law regulate the price which the manufacturer shall 
receive for his goods nor prescribe the rate of wages that he shall adopt, 
for the question of prices and of the relations between employer and 
employé does not come within the jurisdiction of Congress except where 
the United States itself becomes an employer. 

But, while we can not legislate so as to materially affect the question, 
we can lend to the cause of the laboring man the moral support of this 


eight hours as the limit of 
time in any one day, beyond which no man shall be allowed 
to work for the United States exceptin some emergency and providing 
that in such emergency extra pay shall be given for the excess of time 
employed in labor. 

The labor problem has taxed the best thought of statesmen and po- 
litical economists for many years, and men have differed and do now 
differ as to many of the issues presented by it. But the steady drift 
of opinion all over the civilized world has been in fayor of shorter hours 
of labor, and I do not at this time recall the name of any public man 
or student of the question who does not believe that all other wah 
tions looking to lightening the burdens and ameliorating the condition 
of the laboring man are of seco: consequence compared with that 
which demands a reduction of the time of labor. ` 

It has been a matter of dispute as to what number of hours should 
constitute a day’s work, but all haveagreed that there should be some 
fairer division than that formerly made. And very substantial gains 
in this respect have been made by the friends of labor, for there has 
been for many years a steady and ressive curtailment of the hours 
of labor. This has been accomplished by the organized efforts of labor 
associations and the intelligence upon the subject acquired by the 
pablic throngh its constant and thorough discussion. 

We are beginning to realize that the most profitable laborer is not 
the cheapest, nor the one who gives the most of his time to his employer. 
He is the best and most economical laborer who brings with him 
to his day’s work peace of mind, a buoyant spirit, and a sonnd and 
vigorous body. Such a mau will do more work and better work in 
eighthoursthan would one lacking these qualities in a much longer time. 
As the hours of labor have been shortened from time to time, we bave 
learned by experience that the output has not been at all diminished, 
that the employers have not had their profits cnt down, and that la- 
borers have correspondingly gained in intelligence and in contentment 
and comfort, ‘ 

I believe that the day is rapidly approaching when in all mechanica 
pomata the eight-hour limit will be nniversally adopted, and I do not 

esitate to make the prediction that no man’s business will be in the 
least degree injured, that prices will not be increased, and that a so 
much more cordial and kindly relation will be established between 
8 and employer that all will wonder that it had not been sooner 
adop 

Mr. Wright, in speaking of the effect of the ten-honr law in Massa- 
chusetts, says: 

We have 
2 e Se n aer net tea eg 
ness emphatically that they find the product of ten hoursa day, in the long run, 
so nearly or quite the same as that of eleven hours that their mills are as profi 


it. 
able to them under the shorter as . In addition to this 
ats, and * explaining it, may be reco the words of great wisdom 

en eman. s 

PPA Skill n the — 2 — and thoroughness in discipline are more im 
tant than the eleventh hour EO renege inal at ane ri La 
is much more attainable under ten than under eleven hours; 
women are flesh and blood, and they can not be held up to such steady work 


working 


westion. Nor yet is the mill more than aman; 
— begin to die.” 


I have no doubt myself that the result would be even more satisfac- 
tory if eight hours instead of ten should be made the standard of a 
day’s work. 

Aside from this view of the question, another benefit of the greatest 
consequence would result. There are more than a million of men in 
this country without employment, who would willingly work if they 
could. Being idle, they are a direct charge upon those who do labor, 
and, moreover, in the very nature of things, they indirectly, if not di- 
rectly, breed discontent, destroy largely that reverence and regard for 
our free institutions, without which they can not exist, and beget false 
and harmful theories of governmental and social obligations. : 

These men could all be given employment if the hours of labor should 
be sufficiently shortened, for with the mills and factories and various 
industries operated on full time, a greater number of employés would 
be needed if no one was to work longer than eight hours. 

But the greatest good would come from the increased intelligence and 
the greater domestic happiness which would speedily manifest them- 
selves among the laboring classes. 

Ifa man devotes his whole time to labor, what opportunity has he 
for reading, studying, and acquiring that information which will en- 
able him most intelligently to perform the duties of citizenship? In 
this Republic there is no distinction among men in the eye of the law. 
Each man is a sovereign and is expected to bear his part of the burden 
of maintaining the Government and to contribute his share of the in- 
telligence needed to control and direct it. t 

It is to better quality our citizens for discharging these duties that 
the public-school system has been established in every State and mu- 
nicipality of the Union. 

But the education acquired in the school-room will be of little value 
unless in afterlife the opportunity is afforded to enlarge its 3 
study and reflection. And how can the man who is required to toig 
ten or twelve or fourteen hours a day have this opportunity? He be- 
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comes a mere machine, and when his day’s labur is ended, instead of 


sitting with his family or friends reading his paper, his magazine. or 
his book and exchanging thoughts and ideas with them or supervising 
the education and moral training of his children, he, from sheer exhaus- 
tion, is compelled to forego all these p!easures and seek in slumber rest 
for his weary body. The children of such a laboring man derive but 
little profit from his advice and rience, for he has neither time nor 
physical ability to give attention to them, and so they too often grow 
up untrained and unfitted for the best work in life. 

We should pass this bill and to that extent hasten the coming of the 
shorter day’s labor, if for no other purpose than to give our laboring 
men more leisure to devote to the proper rearing and training of their 
children, so that they may become better qualified for the duties of 
American citizenship, 

Every sentiment of humanity, every impulse of patriotism, pleads the 
cause of the laboring mau, and the day ot his rescue is surely drawing 
nigh. Let this great Government, by passing this bill, give public and 
official evidence of its sympathy for this class of its citizens in their 
struggle for better and higher opportunities in life, 


Compound Lard. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM S. FORMAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 21, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11568) defining “ lard,” 
also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture and sale, importa- 
tion, and exportation of compound 

Mr. FORMAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: This is one of the measures reported by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, which if passed it is believed will alleviate to some 
extent the difficulties under which at least one section of the country 
now labors. 

The story of the universal depression of agricultural pursuits has been 
so often rehearsed upon this floor during the present session of this 
Congress that I shall not detain you farther upon that point, I take 
it for granted that if there is a single member of this House who re- 
fuses to believe that agriculture is languishing, that the farmers all 
over the land are in real distress, it would require a miracle such as 
befell a noted personage at Damascus to improve the vision of such a 
member to — 2 au extent that he might see the situation as it is, 

This House has been in continuous session for three-fourths of a year. 
In this time you have the tariff measure, formed and fashioned 
by its true friends, the manufacturers of this country, whose princely 
contributions made it possible to inflict upon the people a Republican 
President and burdened the country with the present House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

You have passed a bankruptcy bill which places an effective club in 
the hands of the wealthy wholesale merchants to be held over the heads 
of the already impoverished retail dealers for the purpose of forcing 
the collection of commercial debts, a bill for the protection of wealth 
and the accommodation of scoundrels, 

You have, in answer to the demands in the West for the free coin- 
age of silver, again demonetized it, providing for the cessation of its 
coinage alter July 1, 1891. But inorder to keep peace with the bull- 


ion- ucer you have offered him a market for his product. But 
the bondholder still has the consolation that his debt shall be paid in 
gold. 


You have sought to fasten upon the country an election bill taking 
from the States the sacred right of conducting their own elections, for 
the sole purpose of perpetuating your rule in spite of and against the 
protest of the people whose necessities you haveshamelessly disregarded. 

For the purpose of conciliating the prohibition element of your party, 
you have passed the original-package act, which, as has been boldly 
stated by the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. REEp, authorizes the State 
under its police power to institute a search in every man’s home upon 
the meresuspicion that he has therein concealed something which the 
State :wbitrarily concludes is not for his personal benefit. 

You have doubled the pay of your partisan supervisors of the cen- 
sus, after many had beenappointed, and these positions were being dil- 
igently sought after by hungry politicians, 

In violation of your solemn promise to the soldiers of the late war, 
you have passed a pension bill, demanded hy nobody, and then refused 
and failed to make an appropriation for the payment of its beneficia- 
ries. But, sir, were I to entertain this House witha description ot the 
unwise measures to which you have given your support, it would re- 
quire more time than is now at my disposal. 

And now, when nine weary months have passed into the history of 


this House, when every member desires to shake the dust of this city 
from his feet, and those on this side of the Chamber wish to return 
to their ple and give an account of the proceedings here, and you 
on that side are ready with apologies for the transactions of this body, 
when you have no quorum, except when obtained by repeated calls of 
the House, when everybody else has been heard and there is little hope 
of this or of any other bill demanded by the farmers becoming a law, 
then agriculture, that long-suffering, much-abused, yet important in- 
dustry, is to be given her day in court, and this committee is at last 
grudgingly givenan opportunity to be heard. 

This, sir, it has been charged, is a measure growing out of a fight 
between the producers of compound lard and the cotton-seed-oil men 
on the one side and the great American hog on the otber. Like the 
gentleman from Tennessee who has just taken his seat, my sympa- 
thies run with the hog. He is an importantarticle of commerce of the 
section I represent, and I find that lard is being adulterated and counter- 
feited to such an extent that the animal mentioned is fast losing his pres- 
tige, both at home and in foreign countries. It seems by investigations 
made by the Committee on Agriculture, conducted during the sessions 
of the Fiftieth Congress, as well as the present, that certain manufact- 
urers have been engaged in making a mixture of lard, beefstearine, and 
cotton-seed oil, which, prior to such investigation was placed upon the 
market under the attractive title ‘‘pure refined lard,’ but more re- 
cently, and since this question bas been discussed, it has been branded 
“lard compound.“ 

This bill proposes to compel the manufacturers of this article to brand 
it “compound lard;’’ that it shall be placed under governmental super- 
vision and be taxed to the extent of 2 mills per pound. 

These manufacturers tell us with apparent sincerity that this slight 
tax of one-firth of 1 cent per pound, or i cent upon 5-pound packages, 
will ruin their business, close their doors, throw thousands of laboring 
men out of employment, stop the demand for cotton-seed oil, and that 
the cotton-seed of the Southern planter will be rendered worthless. 

If I had the remotest idea, sir, thatsuch an array of evils would fol- 
low the passage of this bill I would hesitate before giving it my sup- 
port. But it will be seen by Dr. Wiley’s report, No. 13, part 4, that 
the manufacturers of this compound have not been actuated altogether 
by motives of kindness and philanthropy, but have realized upon their 
investments a profit of at least 17 per cent, The proposed tax would 
be but $160,000 upon the annual output, while the profits are esti- 
mated at something near $5,000,000 per annum. 

It is not my purpose to strike a single blow at the South or any other 
section of the country, and in advocating and voting for this measure 
I am not doing so, no matter what construction may be placed upon 
my conduct by those who represent the great cotton States. I believe 
the fact to be, sir, that when once placed upon a fair basis and raised 
to the dignity of an article of commerce this alleged delicious vege- 
table oil, pure, healthful, and fragiant, extracted trom the seed of this 
wonderful plant whose every part except the leaf affords an article of 
profit to its producers, and which brings millions of dollars into our 
common country, and enables these planters of the South to buy the 
flour, pork, lard, mules, and horses raised by the North, causing a unity 
of interest and solidifying our land, once raised to the dignity of a 
commercial article, sold on its merits for what it is, not masqueraded, 
not debased, not used to adulterate butter, lard, and olive-oil, not be- 
littled, not degraded, not dishonored, and treated as an outcast and a 
thing not to be sold for what it really is, but put upon the market as 
a commercial article, worthy to be tested, tried, and used by the house- 
wives of America, sold to our wage-workersat a reasonable price npon 
its own merits—does any man with common sensedoubt that once tested, 
if these merits be what are claimed for them, it will find a ready sale 
to the rich and poor alike, and that the beneficiaries will rise up and 
bless those who afforded them the opportunity to huy it? 

Sir, one of the oldest and most conservative of all the farmer organ- 
izations is the National Grange of Patrons of Husbandry. At its na- 
tional meeting at Sacramento in November, 18*9, with representatives 
from forty States in this Union, including Georgia, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, North and South Carolina, Mississippi, and Texas, the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

FOOD ADULTERATIONS. 
[Resolutions of the National Grange of Putrons of Husbandry.] 

Whereas the adulteration of food, drugs, and liquors exists to such an alarm- 
ing extent as to invade every article of diet, drug, and drink; and 

Whereas these adulterations are often harmful to health and always injurious 
and are frauds when sold under a deceptive title; and 

Whereas one of the products of the hog, one of the largest agricultural in- 
terests, on which depends in agreat measure the market forour Western corn, 
is adulterated to such an extent as to be excluded from several of the European 
markets, thereby greatly injuring one of our principal agricultural industries; 
3 this body did at its last session indorse two bills then before Con- 
gress, one to prevent the adulteration of lard and the other to prevent the adul- 
teration of all food, drags, and liquors: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the National Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, in annual session 
9 do reaffirm its former resolution upon the question of adulteration; 
anc . 

resolved gress the importance and necessity of 
promptly enacting fawn to prevent the false 8 e 

Pabed. That ss Stet upon various members of the Grange to present this 

matter to their respective e Granges and urge action thereon. 
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That the Sceretary be directed to send a copy of these resolutions to 


each Senator and Representative in Congress, with the request said bill 


shall receive his support. 

Mr. Brigham, the master of the National Grange and chairman of 
the legislative committee, appeared before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and gave this measure his unqualified approval. 

Ralph Beaumont, esq., the chairman of the legislative committee 
of the Knights of Labor, says the members of this order do not want 
cheap lard. They have tastes that require as fine food as those who 
are more fortunate in the possession of this world’s goods, and they 
are in favor of legislation that will make their surroundings such that 
they can live off from the fat of the land, and they want the pure 
and unadulterated fat at that.” 

Again, in a letter of later date, he says: 

OFFICE oy LEGISLATIVE Co: 
ORDER OF KNIGHTS OF LABOR OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., February 10, 1890. 


Drar Str: In regard to your letter requesting me to inform you as to the 
position of the Knights of Labor on the question of pure food and the bill now 
nding in favor of pure lard before Congress, I desire to say that we heartily 
ndorse the measure. We believe that it isa measure that ought to pass, and 
if there is anything that this committee can do to promote its passage it shall 
cheerfully be done. 
I remain, yours respectfully, 


A. J. WEDDERBURN, Washington, D. C. 

The manufacturers of this compound say that this bill is unnecessary 
inasmuch as 90 per cent. of this product is made hy Armour & Co. 
and N. K. Fairbank & Co., and that they brand it lard compound.” 
But what assurance has the American public that when this agitation 
shall cease the brands may not again be changed to pure refined 
lard” or that other manufacturers less scrupulous may en in 
this business and refuse to brand their product what it really is. If 
we want to use in our families this alleged unclean fat of the hog, let 
us have it, and let us provide the means whereby we shall know that 
we are getting just what we want and just what we are paying for. 

It is alleged by the opponents of this bill that by this measure we 
are prostituting the taxing power of the Government, since by it we are 
raising revenue not needed for governmental pu At the begin- 
ning of this Congress, when it was admitted that a large surplus lay 
idle in the Government vaults, I confess that this argument had some 
force, but now, when we are confronted with a large deficit instead 
of a surplus, this argument is fully answered. 

I feel, sir, that in supporting this bill I do no violence to that Dem- 
ocratie principle which holds in abhorrence the doctrine that the 
Government cau legitimately tax one industry tor the benefit of an- 
other. We propose no such thing in this bill; but we do propose to 
place a villainous frand, a sham, and a counterfeit under the regula- 
tions and restrictions of the Internal Revenue Department for the pre- 
ventiou of imposition, and to tax it toa reasonable extent. We pro- 
pose this that the farmers’ product may meet this deception upon its 
merits, and that the consumer may not be deceived when purchasing 
one of the staple food products of America. 


RALPH BEAUMONT. 


Pensions. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM D. OWEN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 8, 1890. 
On the subject of pension legislation. 


Mr. OWEN, of Indiana, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the battle of the ballots this fall pensions and 
honest elections will be the issues. .The tariff, in spite of the politi- 
cian, is passing to secondary importance. We are rapidly moving to 
a final adjustment of matters growing out of the war. The victo- 
ries of the Union Army will never reach a full fruition until the rights 
of a citizen at the ballot-box in Mississippi or South Carolina areas 
sacredly guarded as in Indiana or Massachusetts, and the justice and 
generosity of the nation can not be quieted until every man who bore 
his life beside his musket in defense of his country is carried on her 
pension-roll. 

I have gathered into a brief review the more important of the pen- 
sion legislation of the past thirty years. It is due the House that such 
a collection be made, and it is proper that the soldier understand how 
this legislation has heen enacted and how the two great parties have 
stood on the various votes. The straggling votes of a tew men in either 
party count for little. 

ent a man who vetoes pensions is not a sate man if his vote is to de- 
cide an important pension measure. You can only rely on his vote 
when the bill would pass whether he voted for it or not. One can al- 


The member of Congress whosupports for Presi- |° 


ways support a man on the general principles he holds; itis never safe 
to trust him on his exceptions to his party. 

What has been the spirit of the two great parties on this question? 
Has the trend of a particular party been friendly or unfriendly to pen- 
sions? If one party were entirely absent and the other had complete 
control of Congress, what would it have done on this question? Let 
us learn the truth by going to the record and examining the pension 
legislation since 1861. 

THE BEGINNING OF PENSIONS, 

Our Government was practically without a pension system when the 
war came, and out of the necessities ol that war was passed the foun- 
dation act of our present system on July 14,1862. It was necessarily 
crude and defective, but it was a patriotic move in the right direct on. 
A great system of legislation is inaugurated along general lines, and 
by experience its inequalities are remedied and proper amendments are 
made, and wise adaptations are given it as unprovided-for developments 
may indicate. 

When the Republicans turned Congress over tothe Democrats on the 
4th of March, 1875, after fourteen years of continuous control, in ad- 
dition to countless minor acts were filteen great measures of pension 
1 ation on the statute-books. 

ch one of these acts was to remove some friction in the law or to 
add a proper amendment looking to the building up and making bet- 
ter this patriotic department of our Government. 

The great system under which the Pension Office is now run, with 
its army of clerks, its platoons of special examiners in the field, its 
payment of $100,000,000 yearly to the veterans, is all under the law 
which was founded by the Republican party and amended from time 
to time and finally codified in 1574. 

The Democrats have had control of this House since 1875 until this 
session with the exception of one Congress, What have they done in 
these twelve years to broaden and liberalize these laws? 

1875 To 1888. 

They broadened a law and gave a separate pension for the loss of both 
a hand and a foot by act of February 28, 1877. It reached two hun- 
dred and twenty-one soldiers, 

By aet of March 3, 1877, pensions were granted in certain cases to 
soldiers who had engaged in rebellion against the United States, 

On March 8, 1878, they amended the Republican law of February 
14, 1871, granting pensions to the survivors of the war of 1812. It re- 
duced the term of service from 60 to 14 days. It provided that a 
widow’s pension should cease i! she should marry. 

The act of June 18, 1878, makes the pension of a lientenant-com- 
mander in the Navy the same as that ol lientenant commanding. 

The act of June 20, 1878, limits the fee of claim agents to $10. 

The act of June 17, 1878, increased the pensions of soldiers and 
sailors who had lost either both hands, both feet, or the sight of both 
eyes to $72 per month. These were all receiving $50 per month. It 
affected about two hundred pensioners. 

The act of February 19, 1879, provides for paying three months’ extra 
pay to the officers and soldiers engaged in the military service of the 
United States in the war with Mexico. A very large proportion of these 
were in the South. 

The act of June 9, 1880, was intended to prevent the reduction of 
the pensions of certain petty officers in the Navy. 

The act of 1883, making the soldier's enlistment prima facie evidence 
of soundness, 

This completes the pension legislation of the Democratic Congress 
up to the 4th of March, 1885, except the arrears act, concerning which 
I speak in detail. 

THE ARREARS REPEAL, 

The opposition to pensions first developed in the vote on the arrears 
bill in 1879, when the Democrats had control of both branches of Con- 
gress, When the war broke out in 1861 sucha thing as arrears of pen- 
sions was unknown. In 1862 a law was enacted giving a soldier ar- 
rears of pension back to date of injury, provided he applied within 
one year from date of incurrence, The following year the law was 
changed granting arrears, provided application was made within three 
years after the incurrence. In 1868 the time was extended five years 
longer, and then in the codification of the laws in 1874 five years fur- 
ther of extension was allowed, so that any soldier applying for his pen- 
sion up to 1879 would receive his arrears back to the time of his service. 
All these bills had passed in Congresses overwhelmingly Republican. 
In 1878 Mr. Cummings, a Republican, introduced a bill repealing all 
limitations aud granting the soldier arrears whenever be might apply 
for his pension. Congress was now Democratic and the e hae 


ing it in charge refused to report the bill, and Mr. Haskell, a Repub- 
lican, moved on the 19th of January, 1879, to discharge the committee 
and for the House to consider and pass the bill. It passed, receiving 
164 votes to 61 against it, as follows: 


Republicans for the bill... 
Republicans against the b 


This was a universal arrears bill. It was introduced by a Repub- 
lican, moved by a Republican, and carried by Republican votes, 
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But since July, 1880, no arrears have been allowed the soldiers. How 


did this change in the law come about? 

W. A. J. Sparks, a Democratic member of Congress, late Cleveland’s 
Commissioner of Lands, as chairmanof the subcommittee having charge 
sE pores; appropriations, brought in the pension appropriation. bill 

added thereto this proviso: 

Provided, That the applicatio: pension hereafter 
with the 8 ere —— to the iat doo of dole 1880, — — 
the pension shall commence from the date of filing the application. 

This Sparks proviso repealed the Cummings act after July 1, 1880, 
Under the Cummings act every soldier would be receiving his arrears 
to-day, but the Sparks amendment on an appropriation bill repealed 
that law and cut him off after July 1, 1880, and that is the reason the 
soldiers have not received arrears for ten years. 

e THE WIDOWS’ BILL. 

The next great pension measure voted on was the widows’ bill, to in- 
crease their pensions from $8 to $12 per month. 

Let us get at the evidence as recorded on this bill. When the bill 
was up for consideration my colleagne, General BROWNE, offered as an 

ent the bill he had introduced to the Sparks arrears 
limitation. A filibuster ensued which prevented the House from tak- 
ing a vote on Mr. BrowNe’s amendment. On February 2, 1886, Mr. 
Matson mored to suspend the rules and pass the bill with an amend- 
ment relating to date of i and without the Browne amend- 
ment. It was not possible for General BROWNE'S motion to be voted 
upon, because after a motion has been made to suspend the rules and 

u bill no amendment is permitted. 


Democrats the bill... 66 
Republicans for the bill....... 
Republicans against the bill.. Seddon None. 


Now, as two-thirds of the Democrats did not vote for the bill, under 
the rules of the House it could not have passed. It took Republican 
votes to save it, and it them every one. If there ever was a pen- 
sion measure that appealed to humanity and kindly patriotism it was 
the yet 66 Democrats voted against it, enough to 
defeat it. if only Democrats had been in Congress. The Republican 


vote saved the bill. 
SUSPENDING THE RULES. 


Under the rules a few members could have the roll called, move to 
adjourn, offer obstructing amendments, and in other ways delay and 
defeat legislation however meritorious. One parliamentary way of 
overthrowing the filibuster is to suspend the rules, as the bill can 
then be atonce. So when two-thirds of the members will vote 
for a bill that will ineur this kind of opposition it is customary to sus- 
pend the rules and pass it. Since 1875 a majority of the pension 
measures have been passed under a suspension of the rules. 


AMPUTATION BILL. 


The amputation bill of August 4, 1886, was the next important meas- 
ure. It passed the House without a recorded vote. On going to the Senate 
it was amended, and when it came back to the House General Curon- 
EON called it up and moved its passage, and Mr. Morrison, the dis- 
tinguished leader of the Democratic party in the House at that time, 
made objection and defeated the passage of the bill, At another time 
Mr. Matson moved to take it up under suspension of the rules, and 
it was passed by the following vote: 


for the bill...... aye 75 

Democrats votin nst the 51 

Republicans voting for the bill ... 91 

Republicans voting against the bill. . . . ...es None. 

So two-thirds of the Democrats did not vote for the bill, and it was 
passed by Republican votes, 


After the Democratic party casts enough votes against a measure to 
defeat it they can not in any fairness claim it as their legislation. If 
the Republicans, in the minority, cast enough votes to overcome 
the defeat, and especially if all their votes are cast for the measure, then 
by all fairness and parliamentary usage the measureis Republican legis- 
lation. For this reason the widows’ increase bill and the amputation 
bill belong to the Republican party. 

MEXICAN BILL. 

At this time a bill was passed granting a service ion to all the 
survivors ofthe Mexican war. Two-thirdsof the beneficiaries under this 
bill lived south of Mason and Dixon's line. It passed by a substantially 
3 vote, three Democrats and two Republicans voting against 

t 
WIDOWS" ARREARS. 

We next have the granting of arrears from the death of their hus- 
bands in cases of all widows of the late war whose pensions have been 
or may hereafter be granted. The question is, who is responsible for 
the widows’ arrears bill? Although a widows’ arrears act had several 
times been introduced in Congress, no bill had ever been reported fa- 
vorably to the House, When Mr. Foran, a Democrat, having in charge 
the appropriation bill for pensions, asked its passage by the House, the 


gentleman from Iowa, [Mr.ConGER], a blican, moved to amend by 
adding to the bill that arrears ions from the death of their 
husbands be granted in all cases of widows of the 8 
sions have been or may hereafter be granted.“ Mr. Foran le a 
point of order against the amendment, but it was so clearly germane 
to the bill that the Chairman held it was parliamentary. The bill as 
amended passed the House without recorded vote. In the Senate, 
Mr. COCKRELL, of Missouri, moved to strike ont the amendment, and 
the vote in the Senate is recorded: 


Democrats for striking out the amendment..... 2 
Democrats king out the amendmen’ 1 
Republicans for retaining the amendment. 22 


Republicans against retaining the amendment... Non 


And so the widows’ arrears bill passed the Senate by Republican 
votes, and had there been no Republicans in the Senfte the bill would 
have been defeated by a vote of 20 to 1. 

I have now made an examination of the pension legislation in Con- 
gress from 1861 down to 1875, when the Republicans ceased to have a 
majority on this floor, and also during control on this 
floor, from 1875 to 1885, two years of which time the Republicans had 
a majority here. And, lastly, our attention has been directed to the 
legislation during the Cleveland Administration. 

We come now to the pension legislation since 1889, that on the return 
of the Republican party to powerin the White House and on this floor. 
And in this time more has been done for the soldier than in any Con- 
gress since the war; yet a distinguished Democratic soldier attacked 
the Administration this week, alleging that this Congress had not car- 
ried out the principles announced by the party. A good way to ascer- 
tain the correctness of this charge is to turn to the Republican na- 
tional platform of 1888 and read its pension plank. Here is that plank 
in full: : 

The gratitude of the nation to the defenders of the Union can not be measured 
by laws. The legislation of Congress should conform to the pledge made by a 


loyal people, and be so enlarged and extended as to provide against the possi- 
shall become 


bility that any man who honorably wore the Federal uniform an 


inmate of an almshouse or dependent upon private charity. 

Have we made good this declaration of principle? What have we 
done? Our disability bill presents a pension to every man who wore 
the blue and is to-day suffering from a disability. If it gave the pen-- 
sion according to the platform it would only be given to boso depend- 
ent on charity; but performance has gone beyond the. principles an- 
nounced, for we have provided for every disabled soldier, whether 
dependent or otherwise. That which under the platform would have 
cared for 30,000 to 40,000, under the party’s legislation puts 350,000 
veterans on the pension-rolls. But our legislation went further; it 
places every father and mother of a deceased soldier if in needy circum- 
stances on the pension-list, and it widens even this by putting the 
widow there whether the soldier died from his service or not, and adds 
to this the children under sixteen years of age. 

It is the wisest, most patriotic, and most beneficent pension legisla- 
tion ever enacted in our Government. How did the vote stand on this 
bill? It was a bill arranged by a conference committee composed of 
members of the two Houses, and when they came into Congress and 
asked us to adopt it the record discloses the following vote: 


Democrats for the bill. 28 
Democrats against the bil 56 
Republicans for the bill R SY 
Republicansagainst the bill, None. 


This bill was the test of loyalty to the soldiers’ interest, and twice 
as many Democrats voted against it as voted for it. If only Demo- 
crats had been in Congress would the bill have passed? If there had 
been no Republicans here how the soldier would have been slaugh- 
tered! The Democratic vote defeated this greatest of pension legisla- 
tion two to one, but a hundred and seventeen Republicans were on the 
floor and saved the day. 

The Democracy of 1880 is the Democracy of 1861 and 1875, and 
1885. Whether the Republicans are in power or out of power when 
anything is done for the soldier we have to do it. 

We have learned in this investigation that the Republican party is 
the author and founder of our present great system of pension legisla- 
tion; that.every pension measure, except one, which has passed this 
House, bas been passed by Republican votes, and would eee 
if there had been none but Democrats in Congress, and that in all these 
twenty-nine years of pension legislation there has been but one Repub- 
lican vote against.a pension bill. 

The last pension measure of general importance voted on by Congress 
was the prisoners-of-war bill. This bill proposed to give to soldiers 
who were prisoners of war for thirty days or more, $2 a day for every 
day they were held as prisoners of war. This bill was called up under 
suspension of the rules, and following is the vote: 

Democrats for the bill 
Democrats against the bil 
Republicans for the bill... 
Republicans against the bill... 

The Democrats voted against the bill three to one. It lacked five of 

haying the necessary two-thirds, and was defeated. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Compound Lard.. 


None the less a robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called 
taxation.“ 


A blow straight into the sweating tace of the black man. 
SPEECH 
WILLIAM ELLIOTT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 23, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11868) defining lard, 
also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture and acing cain 
tion, and exportation of compound lard— 

Mr. ELLIOTT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This pernicious piece of legislation is demanded be- 
cause of the discovery and wonderful development of an industry most 
useful to mankind, and especially beneficial to the cotton-farmers of the 
South: that of making oil from cotton seed. Among the many uses 
to which this pure and wholesome product has heen applied is that of 
making an article called and branded ‘‘lard compound.“ 

The manniacture of this article has of late years increased enormously, 

ing about one-third of the cotton-seed oil made in the South. 
Being not only purer and more wholesome, but cheaper than manu- 
factured hog’s lard, the manufacturers of the latter have become alarmed 
lest their profits be reduced, and the decree has gone forth that “ lard 
compound must be legislated ont of existence. 
FALSE PRETENSE OF RAISING. REVENUE. 

Our people will naturally inquire, What has the Congress of the 
United States to do with the encouragement of one home industry and 
thedestruction ot another? How, they will ask, does Congress acquire 
jurisdiction over the matter? They will be surprised to learn that it 
- is all done under the taxing power of the Government under the clause 

of the Constitution that gives Congress the right to lay and collect 

taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, and that the object of the bill is 

to raise additional revenue for the Government. That this isa mere 
does not admit of serious question. 

No member has had the hardihood to assert that we do need addi- 
tional revenue. Even the title of the bill stamps it as a false pretense. 
It is“ A bill defining lard, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the 
manufacture andsale, importation, and exportation of compound Jard.” 
Its primary purpose is defining lard; its secondary purpose is also 
im n tax, ete. To What a depth of hypocrisy, to what degrada- 
tion of our beautiful system of Government have we come when, to 
accomplish a purely selfish and unlawful p the Congress of sixty- 
five millions of people is asked to descend into the arena of trade con- 
tention, and, under the great taxing power of the Government, solemnly | wa: 
send forth to the world its act under the imposing title, defining lard. 

Nothing is better known than that there is now, and has been for 

many millions of surplus in the Treasury. The real revenue 

bil for the support of the Government has long since passed this House 

and gone to the Senate. Its title is, A bill to reduce the revenue, 

ete., not to increase it; and the Ways and Means Committee, in re- 

it, say the estimated surplus for the year will be $92,000, 000;" 

that bill will secure a reduction of the revenue both from cus- 

toms and internal-revenue sources — from imports at least $60,- 

936,536, and probably more, and from internal-revenue $10,327,878, or, 
in theaggregate, 871, 264, 414.“ 

It can not be pretended, therefore, that additional revenue is needed. 
and the advocates of this measure stand convicted ot a pretensive and 
dishonest abuse of the taxing power to accomplish a purpose that can 
not otherwise be reached. If an were needed to settle the mat- 
ter beyond dispute it is that the bill is reported, not from the Com- 

“mittee of Ways and Means, but from the Committee on Agriculture. 
THE REAL PURPOSE. 

But we are not left to argument to determine the purpose of the bill. 
Its advocates on the floor of the House have not even thought it neces- 
sary to try to conceal it. They openly admit that its real purpose is 
to destroy one industry for the benefit of another. The gentleman 
pn Pennsylvania [ Mx. Brostus], who opened the debate in its favor, 


Seni h of the history of this interesting commodit Let 
what effect it has had upon honest trade. om * a 


Further on he speaks of the necessity for legislation to 


Protect manufacturers and dealers in the uine article = * + 
from the competition of imitators. os 2 
Again, he says: 


—r Sete ae a aie ed that important product in 

2 — ts subi ined, of intelligent 1 ptian manufacture 
ements subjoin men longen; 0 

of pure lard, remove all doubt upon the subject. Their testimony shows that this 

notorious compound is ruining the pure-lnrd business, 


And he finally asks: 
Will the proposed legislation remedy the evil’ 
Even the majority of the Committee on Agriculture do not attempt 
to disguise its real purpose. At the very outsetin their report they say: 
The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred the. bill (H. R. rei 


defining “lard” and re; the manufacture and sale of com 
having considered the same, respectfully report, etc. 


The ‘‘tuxing’’ feature of the bill, made to play so subordinate a part 
in its title by being sandwiched between hog’s lard and compound land, 
has already slipped from its greasy and unsavory contact and ag A 
pears altogether. from sight. They give as one object for passing 
bill: 

To relieve the mannfacturers of pure lard of the unfair competition of an im- 
itation article made of cheaper ingredients and sold at a lower price. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL, 

If any doubts could remain that the advocates of the bill intend to 
destroy the compound-lard industry the harsh and harassing features 
of the bill will quickly remove them. No person can manufacture or 
sell, either at wholesale or retail, compound lard without paying an in- 
ternal-revenue tax to the Government. The wholesale dealer can not 
sell in quantities less than 30 pounds, nor the retail dealer in quan- 
tities more than 50 pounds. The following extract from the excellent 
report of the minority of the committee shows the wonderful ingenuity 
exercised, not in regulating, but destroying the industry, 


Retailers are required to repack all compound lard serra sell, and put the 
same into other than original packages. This provision iy y prohibits 
the manufacturer from making any package of less than 50 pounds; 2 as the 
retailer could not utilize theo: package, being bound by er law to re- 
pack, he would not buy a large quantity of 3,5,and 10 pound pails of the mauu- 
facturer for the sake of wasting his time emptying the pails and throwing mem 
away when empty. (Section 7, lines 14-20.) 

In view of the fact that lard and lard compound are now sold for domestic use 
almost entirely in small tin pails (original packages), it must be apparent that 
the effect (and o ) of this law is to forever destro; 1 — 8 = d. 
The retailer would be compelled to buy and sell on as 
he could procure that in 3,5, and 10 pound pails (original packages), An and sell it 
by ciency or hindrance in the same pails (original 

suppose a dealer takes out both licenses, 1. 
tail; still it is unlawful for him to sell an o 
dinary. ls or tubs of lard welghing from 20 to 50 
— cense does not permit him to sell a quantity less than 50 pounds under 
y circumstances and the retailer's license requires him to repack any sale of 
5 ihe uantity less than 50 pounds. 
o bill werd really intended only to compel thehonest branding e 
. 8 would be 5 so thata retailer could sell lard 
a in the o nal package. manufacturer oP honest 
and Rinds itin big letters paasi Bhan to the law it is in the Interest hon 
2 that pe package should gointo the hands of the consumer wi! 
original marks and brands and stamps upon it. If the Sopa rns eaten —. 
3- pound tin, or a 20 -· pound psil, or a 40-pound tub, all covered and eee 
with internal-revenue stamps and brands, and the consumer is wed to buy 
the goods in such he can not bly be —— about his purchase. 
Look, then, at the in requiring a . such a pack- 
oE or tnise 3 12 55 „ 5 
out o s stam package and pu nto some er package in a clumsy 
ese restrictions wil 1 cotton-seed-oil business 


as best he can 
dee if the bill is paasa in Be prevent forme, 
— I pack al „ 


fi ü . tainin: tl coe et oe tt e rana 2, lines 1-4. 
for the purpose, con g not less n 

He shall mark each separate vessel or package: wits the words i eee 
lard” in letters VVV length. with 
his name. — 7, lines 51, 52.) . lard shall be sol: oe 


erwise except n, packages: marked an: d 
— Hnes 524 ee 

In addition to the license taxes a tax of 2 mills is placed on each 
pound of compound lard under the same regulations as apply to tobacco 
and snuff, and the other usual onerous features of the iuternal-revenue 
system are made applicable. 

The criminal features of the bill are most severe and plainly stamp 
the legislation with its true character. Any manufacturercarrying on 
business without a license or one having a license who uses.a material 
not mentioned in his license may be fined $5,000. 

A wholesale dealer may be fined $2,000 and a retail dealer $500 for 
selling without a license. A manufacturer or dealer failing to keep 
books prescribed, or failing to enter each sale, may be fined’ $1,000 for 
every such failure. Every agent or officer of any railroad or other car- 
rier failing to enter compound lard as such in his books, bills, mani- 
fests, way-bills, and bills of lading may be fined $500 for each failure. 
Persons selling the article in any other form than as prescribed may 
be punished for each offense by a fine of $1,000 and imprisonment for 
a year. 

Zach person who ships or removes the artiele in a package not hav- 
ing all the required marks, brands, and stamps, or if the same are de- 
ſuced or are Wholly or partially concealed from view, or ships it in any 
pack incased in any other package whatever, may be fined 3500 in 
addition to forfeiting the property. Every customs officer permitting 
imported compound lard to pass from his custody without e 
with the law shall be fined not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000 
and be imprisoned from six months to three years, and auy person sell- 
ing the same shall be fined not less than 88500 nor more than $5,000 
and be imprisoned from six months to two years. 
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Any manufacturer who defrands, or attempts to defraud, the United 
States of any tax due shall forfeit his factory and apparatus and all 
raw and manufactured material found on the premises, and shall be 
fined not less than $500 nor more than 85.000 and be imprisoned from 
six months to three years, and any one violating any other provision 
of law not specially punishable shail pay a penalty of $500 and tor- 
feit all compound lard owned by him, if a manufacturer or dealer. 
These are some of the pains and penalties provided, 

Taken in connection with the other features of the bill, they pro- 
claim in the plainest manner the intention of its framers and advocates 
to be the destruction of the industry for the benefit of another by mak- 
ing it impossible for any merchant to engage in it. This intention is 
further plainly shown by the following bald sham and pretense: For 

ears this article has been branded and sold as lard compound,” and 

n that time its sale has increased enormously, its consumers well 
knowing its character, and no deception whatever being practiced. 
You gentlemen denounce the use of the name lard compound?’ as 
au ontrage and enormity, and how do you propose to correct it? Why 
by simply declaring it to be compound lard,’’ and not that horrible 
iniquity “‘ lard compound.” You can hardly find words strong enough 
for denunciation ot the crime of selling lard compound,” and in the 
same breath you declare precisely the same material, under the name of 
“compound lard,” to be asweet and lovely thing, and gravely legalize 
its sale, but under such restrictions and penalties as to destroy the in- 
dustry, and you know you mean to do it if you can. 
F: WHAT 18 "LARD COMPOUND?” 


Any one hearing this discussion, Mr. Speaker, and noting the punish- 
ment inflicted, would naturally conclude that ‘‘lard compound“ is vile 
and filthy stuff. Far from it. What is it made ot? Of lard, beef fat, 
and cotton-seed oil, all agricultural products. The minority report says: 


In the process of mauufacture the best obtainable grades of commercial lard 
are pure and, before mixing with the other ingredients, are thoroughly 
cleansed and refined. 


Is it wholesome? Not even the advocates of the bill charge that it is 
not. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brostus] says: 

That any of the ingredients used in the compound lard are deleterious does 
not appear, 

And this is said after the manufacturers ot so-called pure lard have 
for two years been making every attack on the industry that lavish 
expenditure and intense zeal could muster. Instead of the above very 
halting and hesitating language the gentleman may as well have can- 
didly admitted that it had been clearly proved in the investigation that 
the article was perfectly pure and wholesome. The bill itself admits 
this, because while it is aimed solely at this product and provides 
that its manufacture be licensed, yet it prohibits a license being 
granted for any compound in which the ingredients are '‘ deleterious 
to health.” 

But what does the testimony say? It is literally overwhelming as 
to its purity and wholesomeness. I will give a part of it. 

Willis G. Tacker, analyst of the New York State board of health, 
in an official report, says: 


The main question, as I understand it, is whether cotton-seed oil, properly 
extracted and refined, isa wholesome and nutritious article of food, and whether 
it is a proper substance to mingle with lard obtained from the fat of hogs. or 
with other in the manufacture of lard compounds,” table oil, and the 
like, for use as food or in the preparation or manufacture of food articles. 

There doubtiess exists on the partof many poops a prejudice that lard shonld 
be made from hog-fat alone and table or salad oil from the fruit of the olivetree 
solely; but this opinion is in reality based on no good or sufficient reasons, 
Fats obtained trom a variety of animalsand a great numberof plants have been 
used from time immemorial in the preparation of food, and it is unreasonable 
to suppose that those particular fats and oils which we, in this country or in 
this part of the country, have been accustomed to use are the only suitable ones 
to employ. All over the world vegetable oils are obtained by the expression of 
the seeds or fruit of plants and used ss food. From the cocoanut, Brazilian nut, 
walnut, almond, and a wide variety of other vegetable products, oils are ex- 
tracted and employed in the preparation of food. In speaking of the vege- 
table oils Dr. Edward Smith, in his well known work on Foods, places cotton- 
seed oil at the head of the list, and says: 

“There can be no doubt that we have in this product of seeds of plants, which 
seem otherwise to be useless, a great storehouse of most valuable nutritive 
material, and if we know but little of them in this climate it is because we have 
the olive oil at hand and are bountifolly supplied with many kinds of animal 
fats. It is, however, probable that the cheapness of some of these vegetable 
oils, in addition to their delicacy of flavor, will ere long force themselves into 
notice and obtain a place among our foods, This was written in 1873, when 
the manufacture of cotton-seed oils was still in its infancy, 

Professor Wiley, chemist to the United States Department of Agriculture, in 
Bulletin No. Ia. on Food aud Foud Adulterants, quotes from Allen's well known 
and sta work on Commercial Organic Analysis, as follows: “Refined 
cotton-seed oil is usually very tree from acid, and when properly prepared is 
of pleasant taste, and mirably adapted for edible and culinary purposes, for 
which it is now extensively employed, both with and without its nature being 
acknowledged.” 


* . a 


* * * 

I am clearly of the opinion that cotton-seed oil, whether used alone or com- 
mingved with other oils or fats, isa perfectly wholesome and nutritious food, 
and as easily digested and assimilated as any of the commonly employed fats. 
In support of this view the opinion of numberless writers upon the subject, and 
of ex in chemistry and physiology, might be adduced, but I shall content 
myself with citing twoor three. Battershall, in his treatise on Food Adultera- 
tion, remarks: 

“As u result of the publicity lately given to the subject of food adulteration, a 
8 impression has been produced that an substance employed as an adul- 

t of, ora substitute for, another is to be avoided per se. r! the com- 
mon belief that for all purposes cotton-seed oil is inferior to olive oil, and oleo- 
margarine to butter, is the most striking illustration of this tendency. Now, as 
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a matter of fact, pure cotton-seed oil, as at present found on the market, is less 
liable to become rancid than the product of the olive, and for many culinary 
ve anna St as servi le. * The sale ot these products under 
their true name should not only beallowed, but under some circumstances even 
bs sre J 8 * * * * * 


* 

Professor S. P. Sharpless, State assayer for Massachusetts and a chemist who 
has given much time to the study of food adulteration, stated during the course 
ot the same investigation that he knew of no property injurious to health in cot- 
ton-seed oil or the refined liards which he had examin Professor R. jen 
Doremus, of New York City, states that refined lard made from steam lard, 
beef stearine, and cotton-seed oil is“ pure and wholesome,” and that, in his 
opinion, **cotton-seed oil is a wholesome article of diet;"" and Professor L, M. 
Norton, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, states that the com- 
pound lard made by a well known firm is a periectly good food ie) 
and is unobjectionable in every respect, and does not contain anything which 
can be injurious to health.” 

These are the opinions which seem to be almost universally held by those 
who have investigated this subject from a scientific standpoint. So far as I 
know there is no evidence worthy of the name which even remotely tends to 
show that cotton-seed oil is not a wholesome and nutritious 4 


Such testimony as that given above is not easily overthrown. Writers of 
eminence in our scientific, medical, and agrioult journals have borne simi- 
lar testimony, and large numbers of people in our midst to-day use, by prefer- 
ence, in their households a cotton-seed-oil lard in place of one made from tne 
fat of the hog. In my own family I have employed such a lard with perfect 
satisfaction, and am convinced by actual trial that it is palatable, readily digesti- 
ble, and a wholesome, nutritious article, 

Dr. Granville P. Conn, of Concord, N. H., professor in Dartmouth 
College, president of the State board of health, vice-president of the 
National Association of Railway Surgeons, and a member of many 
medical societies, says: 

Beefstearine and cotton-seed oil are claimed to be adulterations, [adulterants?] 
neither of which, from a hygienic point of view, is harmful. Beef stearine, or 
suet, has been mixed with lard tor years, and among farmers is considered bet- 
"r Or SAE BAA than the pure leaf, in consequence of the melting point be- 

ng a little higher. : 

Cotton-seed oil within the past ten years has almost entirely taken the place ot 
olive oil in our markets, It is still sold as olive oil, but chemical and micro- 
sco) | examinations show it to be pure cotton- oil. The conditions, both 
chemical and microscopical, areso nearly alike that there is really no difference 
in the nutritive value It is a well known fact that immense quantities of cot- 
ton-seed oil are sent to Italy, only to come back as olive oil. In the South and 
West cotton-seed oil is taking the place of all forms of lard. ` These are well 
established facts, which no one who has investigated the problem will dispute. 
Cotton-seed oil and beef stearine would answer all of the purposes of lard, and 
would be entirely unobjectionable from a sanitary standpoint, 

GRANVILLE F. CONN, M. D. 


Dr. Irving A. Watson, secretary of the New Hampshire State board 


of health, says: 

Iam decidedly of the opinion that the-cotton-seed oil and beef stearine are 
either of them infinitely more healthtul than any refined lard, and that the lard 
compound, as prepa: is more beaithful than the lard before retining. 


In all my professi ex noe I have never known and have never read 
of an instance where a person's health has been impaired by the use of cotton- 


seed ofl. 
I believe that cotton-seed oil is a thoroughly heathful product, as much so as 


olive oil. 
IRVING A. WATSON. 


I, John J. Berry, of Portsmouth, in the county of Rockingham and State of New 
Hampshire, upon oath depose and say: 

That Iama Boies physician and have been for ten years; that I gradu- 
atedfrom the University City of New York, medical department, in 1878; that 
] located first in New Vork. then in Connecticut, and now in Portsmouth, N. 
H and am now a member of the New — — State board of health. 

I have been house surgeon in St. Francis Hospital, and assistant surgeon fn 
Chambers Street Hospital, and Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled, New York, 
in all three years. Iam a member of the New Hampshire Stute Society, Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and American Public Health Association. Have been 
22 Kosmas of Portsmouth; now associate editor of New England Medical 

onthly. 

I have used cotton-seed oll for medical purposes ever since beginning prac- 
tice. and for many FF dene for culinary purposes. Believe it to be wholesome. 
easily digested. and nutritious; believe the properties of cotton-seed oil of good 
quality to be identical with those of olive-oil, and the former to be superior to 
a pvor sample of the latter. In my experience no distinction is made in medi- 
cal practice between the two oils, it being generally understood that man 
brands of olive-oil, so called, are in reality wholly or in part cotton-seed oil. 
Chemical tests have established the truth of this supposition. 

Externally applied, it is a bland, soothing substance, which acts as a protective 
dressing like the olive-oil, Internally, it is used for various affections, and dif- 
fers in its action in no re«pect from the oil of the olive; so far as I know phy- 
sicians have no preference as regards the two va 

I have used it extensively in the preparation of salad dressings, as-well as in 
other ways, and have invariably beon pleased with it. Have eaten doughnuts 
a in cotton-seed oil and have been unable to distinguish it from lard sim- 

rly used. 

In four tests recently made of four samples of olive-oil (so called), bought by 
me, I found only one pure olive-oil; the others were cotton-seed oil partly or 
wholly. This I determined by chemical tests. 

JOHN J. BERRY, M. D. 


Dr. George W. Pierce, of Winchester, N. H., says: 


The compound of lard, stearine, and cotton-seed of! as a food, in my belief, 
js à product th»t contains a greater variety of elements necessary to the main- 
tenance of the human economy in a healthy state than either lard, beef fat, or 
cotton-seed oil alone, neither being in itself a parans food „duct. Of the 
value cf lard as a food I need not speak, nor of the value of beef fat for the 
ee purpose, but of cotton-seed oil I can say that by itself it is a valuable food 
product, 

I have used the same in my profession as n substitute for cod-liver ofl, whero 
the latter was not well retained by the stomach of my patient, with satisfaction 
to myself aud apparen] advantage to the patient. I have used it as a substitute 
for fresh cream in still other cases. where the cream did not seem to be well 
digested, with almost invariably results. and I huve fed the same to infants 
suffering from wasting diseases in doses of from one-half to one teaspoonful 
from our to six times each day, and have found the same to check the emaciat- 
ing process quite as well generally as any other food to which | could resort. 

I prefer pure cotton-seed oil for professional purposes to olive-oil, thougt 
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2 is now belle ved to be largely extended hy an admixture of eotton- seed 


oil, 

Asan article for many culinary uses I prefer pure cotton-seed oil to either 
lard or medium grade butter, having used the same (cotton-seed oil) in my own 
family as a butter substitute in 8 meats and fish, as well as making 

vies, eto. Iam also acquainted with its use for similar purposes in the fami- 
jes of others of my acquaintance, and in no instance has my attention been 
called to any objectionable results from said use, 
GEORGE W. PIERCE, 


This testimony, coming from scientific men far removed from any 
local or sectional influence and no doubt selected for that very reason, 
is simply overwhelming, and, considered in connection with the ad- 
missions of the advocates of this bill and the statements of the bill 
itself, leave no possible doubt in the mind of any reasonable person on 
two points: first, that this lard compound is both wholesome and 

ure (as far as auything can be pure which has manufactured lard in 

t) and, second and much more important, that cotton-seed oil is not 
only pure, wholesome, and nutritious, but that its discovery is a great 
boon to mankind, and especially to the poor. 

And I have given the testimony at some length, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause the stady of this question has been in the light of a revelation to 
me, and I believe it to be my duty to proclaim what I believe to be the 
solid truth to the people who have honored me as their representative, 
and a part of whose property is substantially confiscated by this bill. 
When the Congress of the United States so far forgets its duty and its 
constitutional jurisdiction as to descend to the destruction of one hon- 
est home industry for the benefit of another utterly dishonest and 
disgusting, as I will show, then the only thing left to be done by the 
peonio injured is to quietly and peaceably take the law into their own 

ands aud refuse to have aught to do with the unclean thing, notwith- 
standing its attempted purification by Congress, and thereby foster 
and encourage their own wholesome products, 


WHAT Is “PURE” LARD? 


To show what the manufactured so-called pure lard, which this bill 
is intended to protect, is, I quote the following trom the testimony taken 
by the committee: r 


Testimony of Mr. Hately, who appeared before the Senale Committee of the Fiftieth Con- 
2 a representative of the Chicago Board of Trade, and who is himself a pork- 
packer, 

By Senator PLUMB: 

Q. From what part of the hog do you get what is called white grease? 

A. There is no such thing as white grease made in the packing-house now, 
In the march of events the progress in oe has been just as great as it has 
been in almost any other industry. It has not been a great many years ago 
since the whole entrails as they were taken from the hog—the ter portion 
of the fat on them—were taken away, carried out, and buried, It has not been 
many years ago since some ers on the Mississippi River thought the head 
or feet or anything of that kind was of no valne whatever. They only killed 
in the winter time, and one packer remarked to me: What fools we were. 
We had big profits in those days if we had only known it. We used to take the 
heads and feet and guts and ran them out on the Mississippi Riverand pile them 
up there, and when the ice broke up in the spring away they went.“ 

Q. Then, what was called white grease now goes into the manufacture of lard? 

A. Yes, sir, The lard system is now so entirely different that we could not 
make white s 

Q. Then, what was formerly known as white grease now becomes lard by the 
process of manufacture ? 

A. Yes, sir. It never was really white grease at all. It was really only the 
lard, but not a product that would pass inspection. 
* * „ * 


Q. Do you know how many guts go to the sausage-maker from h slaugh- 
tered in 8 dar? 2 8 — 

A. No, sir, 

Q. Do you mean to say that with regard to the lard as made in Chicago, the 
fatis always pulled from the gut and that none of the guts go into the tank? 

A. I didn’t say thar. 

Q. Does not this process 9 Instead of the fat being pulled from the 

t, is not the gut split open and the ordure pulled out, and the entire thing put 
nto the tank ? 

A. There are certain guts that are cut open in that way that can not be 
voided, They are not used by the sausage-maker. The guts are thoroughly 
washed and are just as wholesome as the sausage wo eat, 

Q. Does the gut go into the tank? 

A. Ves. sir. 

r. Fox. That is what I understood Mr. Fairbank to say. 


STATEMENT OF N. K. FAIRBANK (PAGE 291). 


That process reduced the quality of prime steam lard, and it got it to such a 
‘point that the people began to complain of a bitter taste in it. 

Now in the great packing-houses of the West they do not stop to clean the guts 
or make sausage cases of them. Thereare only certain particular entrails used 
for that purpose, and all of the gut fat, They just wash around, not thoroughly, 
and then throw all into the tank. 

Q. Gutsand all? 

A. Guts, head, feet, and 8 The lard tank to- day in a packing- house 
is a sewer for cleaning out everything in the shape of grease, Today there is 
not a packing-house that makes—I won't say a tierce—but there is no such 
thing as white grease from packers on the market, 

Q. That is worked up into lard? 

A. Itall goes into the lard, all the product that we used to buy as white grease. 
There is no such thing as No. I lard any more. It all goes in, and is ull prime 
steamed lard. The quality of it had deteriorated to such an extent that we had 
to get something to mitigate it, to do away with the taste and the smell. 


STATEMENT OF MR, CHARLES M. s. MIXER, OFFICIAL INSPECTOR OF THE CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE, 


Sora you please tell me whether or not this choice lard is often seen on the 
marke 

A. No, sir; it is not often called for. 

Q. Is it ever delivered on future contracts? 

A. No, sir. 

Prime steam lard is the lard of commerce? 

Yes, sir. 
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Q. The choicest o 


of a hog is rendered out and sold at a higher price than 
prime steam lard 


A. I have not sean a lot of it in two years. 

Q. As a matter of fact, is not the leaf rendered separately ond sold for sep- 
oe gt? aegis ? Could I, if I were a family man living in Chicago, get pure 

A. Yes, sir; but I think you would have to go and buy the leaf yourself and 
have it rendered. It is not, commercially speaking, in the market. It is not 
made; there is no demand that calls for the making of it. 

MR. W. G. BARTLE, OF ST. LOUIS. 

Iam now nearly sixty-one years of age, and have been engaged inthe k- 
king business directly and indirectly for forty years. I succeeded John J. 
ein 1870, and have been running the house known as W. G. Bartle & Co, since 

1867. Prior to that, from 1860 to 1867, it was Hamilton & Bartle. : 

During my experience in the businessof pork-packing I have been the owner 
of two large farms and have been engaged in farming and shipping cattle quite 
extensively to the Eastern and Southern markets, 

(He went to Kansas City.) I went to the stock - yards in the first place, and 
saw the character of the hogs that were brought there and offe; for sale. 
From there I went to the pork-house of a certain concern there. They were 
cutting up hogsat the time. They commenced slaughtering at 9 o'clock, I 
walked up the chutes aud saw the character of hogs they were slaughtering. 
They were what I expected to find,a great many of them diseased sons. of 
which the markets of the West are now full, from what is known as cho 
Whilst looking at the hogs the foreman of the establishment came to me and 
we got into conversation. I said to him that I had got out of the business and 
that I believed that I was away behind the age. ; 

I told him that I had been in the habit of making considerable white grease, 
for which I had been denounced. “Yes,” he says, there ain't much white 


greave made now, these days, and it is quite unne to make it.” He said: 
I was foreman for a certain party (naming him) and one winter (that party) 
purchased two thousand two hundred smothered h. all of which I put into 


the tanks, and they went into prime steam lard.” I have never in all my pack- 
ing experience made use of smothered hogs by putting them in the lard tanks, 
I have made them into white grease and sold the product as white Now 
the character of the hogs, from disease, etc., is worse than formerly. 

* * . * ; . . * 

But the making of prime steam lard in these days I say is detestable, and 
there has been enough filth slung in that direction to disgust anybody, But I 
am sorry to say that the 8 given of the way it is made is the truth. 

Under cross examination by Judge Wilson, of counsel for advocates of the bill, 
he said: The fact is when two or three thousand h 
through the pens amongst other hogs, you can not te 
they are gutted; then the color of the hog will show.” 

Q. What did you do with them? 

A. They went into bacon, just the same asthe rest of them, and they are doin; 
it now. The yards are almost full of them. There is more this season than 
have ever known. In Central Missouri there is scarcely a drove of cattle that 
has not got hogs following it simply because sony wate become diseased and 
have had to be rie gt to market. I myself have had to ship several lots, and 
I have two hundred on hand now in Missouri, y 

Q. This is the kind of information that the committee ou to bave. 

A. Yes, sir; I want to give them s plain and unvarn statement, 

* * * * * * * 

Q. Here is what I want to get at: You stated that before you went into busi- 
ness on your own account you bought hogs at the stock-yards for Francis Whit- 
taker & Sons and John J. Roe & Co.? 

A. [think I bought all of Whittaker’s hogs for seven years, 


are coming and 
the cholera hogs un 


Q. During that time what was done with the smothered or down hogs at the 


stock-yards? 

A. Those I bought for Francis Whittaker he rendered out. The year that 
there was so much loss on the Hannibal and St. Jo road, so many hogs frozen, 
I bought him several thousand; I had them piled up mountain high. 


By Mr, WHITING: 


Q. I would like to ask, for information: In the manufacture of this refined 
Jard, they buy pure steam lard? 

A. They buy pure steam lard. 

Q. Do t ey purify that any before they put in cotton-seed oil? 

Ves, sir. 
W So that a large portion of what is known as Armour & Co's or Fairbank's 

refined lard is made of steam-refined lard which is somewhat purified? 

A. Yes, sir; it goes through a process which takes out the dregs and settlings 
that may be in it. 

Q. 1 1 3 that is necessary in order to put a good article on the market? 
A. I think so. 
Q. And the prime steam Jard, in your opinion, is not a good marketable, 
edible fat? 8 8 
A. I say it is not. 


Q. Refined steam lard which they subject to this refining process is better 
after that process than before, is it not? 

A. I am satisfied itis. 

Q. Then if the eotton-seed oil is properly refined and pure, if the pressed beef 
fat is of good quality, is the composition, the result, a wholesome and nutri- 
tious one? 

A. Ishould say it was. : 


By Mr. OLIVER: 


Q. Judge Wilson has asked you a hypothetical question asto the effect on the 
market of a discovery that refined Jard contained the percentage of elements 
that he named. What would be the effect upon people if they knew that pure 
lard contained gut-fat, pigs’-feet grease, etc.? 

A. I think if they discovered that they would not buy it. 

We geta complete description of the manufacture of prime steam” lard 
from Bulletin No 13 of the United States Department of Agriculture, division of 
chemistry, part 4, from which we quote as follows (page 406): 

“ Prime steam lard.—The prime steam lard of commerce is made as follows: 
The whole head of the hog, after the removal of the jowl, is used for rendering. 
The heads are placed in the bottom of the rendering tank. The fat is pulled 
off of the small intestines and also placed in the tank. Any fat N. Soy at- 
Deleon 1 the heart of the animal is also used. The back fat and gs are 

nsed, 

This lard is passed solely on inspection, the inspector having no authority 
to supervise rendering establishments in order to secure a git ecg of the 
kettles. According to the printed regulations any part of the hog containing 
fat can be legally used, 

“Since much uncertainty exists in regard tothe disposition which is made of 
the guts of the hog, I have had the subject carefully investigated. Following 
, Tine d A het used by hog-packers is i 

“ Guts.—The definition of the term as y hog- ers is ev n- 
side of a hog except the lungs and heart, or, in otuer words, e 
viscera complete. The material is handled as follows: 

“When the hog is — 755 open the viscera are separated by cutting out the por- 
tion of flesh surrounding the anus and taking a strip containing the external 
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urino-generative organs. The whole viscera are thrown on a table and divided 
as follows: The heart is thrown to one side and the 2 porian off 
for lard. The rest into the offal tank or he lungs and liver go 
jao the offal tank or sausage. The rectum and {arge intestines sre pansa 
m the intestinal fat and peritoneum, and, alon. tbe adhering flesh and 
organs, sent tothetrimmer, Al! flesh and the above-mentioned 
organs are ed off and the intestine proper is used for sausage casings. 
The kinnis — the genito-urinary organs, are washed and dumped 
into rendering tan 
The small intestine is also pulled from the fatty membrane surrounding it 


and saved for sausage casi The remaining material, consisting of the peri- 
tonenm, diaphragm, s and adhering membranes, er with the in- 
testi constitute the guts,“ which are seen under the process of 


erent tanks. As the 


= — pees 8 d creas go into the rendering tanks, as do 
een an N n 
ave aha pays ng vocal 6 * 

Such is the filthy mixture, Mr. S er, which the advocates of this 
legislation desire to protect and, by destroying a wholesome and 
cheaper product, compel the American people to use. In justification 
of our opposition to it we need not protest that we oppose legislation 
in the interest of pure food, because it is clear that we are on the side of 

food. Neither do we favor manufacturers being permitted to sell 
1 under false names. We are not only willing, but anx- 
ious, to adopt the Paddock bill, which requires that all food products 
shall be labeled just what they are in all cases in which Congress can 
take jurisdiction, so that the people may have the right to buy just 
what they want. If the advocates of this bill were sincere in the cause 
of protecting the people and preventing frauds they would support 
that bill, which does not harass merchants and customers with odious 
internal-revenue regulations and subject them to constant danger of 
disgracefully heavy punishment. 


PRETENSE OF HELPING THE FARMER. 


The most aggravating pretense of this bill is that it is intended to 


to defray these enormous bse Perg and we read no testimony 
from farmer witnesses. Butwe need not deal in conjecture. The fol- 
lowing extract from the minority report of Mr. WILSON, of Kentucky, 
eftectually disposes of this sham: 


hands of the 


farmers. Who first posed any legislation 
lard? The earliest wn bill was presen by the Hon. Mr. Dawes, in the 
United Sta ngress, first session (S. 650), 


Page 47, Mich. Ryan, pork-packer, Cincinnati. 
61, Joel A. Ty peek paker, New Haven, Conn. 
and ge ene! hittaker, ese cker, St. Louis, Mo. 
E. A. an, pork-packer, Bridgeport, Conn. 
William S. Harvey, pork-packer, Kansas City, Mo., and Philadel- 
U, 


ill 
S. Epperson, pork-packer, Kansas City, Mo. 
O. W. mas, pork-packer, Louisville, y. 
Mr. Morrison, pork- er, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. W. „ pork- „Boston, Mass. 
C. G. Cryer, pork-packer, Baltimore, Md. 

N soe snp Boston, Mass. 
John O. Hately, pork-packer, Chicago. 
William Kirkwood, pork-packer, Chicago. 
g the prominent petitions, letters, resolutions, statemonts, ete., favoring 
we also note: 
Cincinnati Board of Trad 
8, Chicago Board of Trade. 
Page 15, Francis Whittaker & Sons, pork-packers, St. Louis, Mo. 
Page 16, St. Louis Live-Stock Exchange, St. Louis, III. 
Page 107, Louisville Board of Trade. 
Same Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Page rA 1 eee eee e 
Page yan ms, pork-packers, 
Also, John F. Squire & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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oport, Conn. 
ubuque, Iowa. 


Des Moines, Io Packing Company. 
International ing Company, New York City. 
Chicago Live-Stock Exchange. 


James E. Booge & Sons, 5 Sioux City, Iowa, cto. 

The foregoing seems to us to be as choice an assortment of pork-packers, 
combines, and stock-yards representatives as can be gathered in the length and 
breadth of these United States. These are the men,we take it, who, when they 
can, squeeze the last cent of money out of the hog-raiser and the hog-seller, 

are the men who through their eveners and adjusters at the stook- 
yards and at the ing-houses “dock” the honest farmers most arbitrarily 
on every drove of hogs they buy, and these are the men who appear before the 
Congress of the United States as manufacturers of prime steam ™ lard, as ex- 
plained in the foregoing pages, which they say the Government must not touch, 
and as advocates for the enactment of this 2 measure which they say is 
solely in the interest of the down-trodden ers, 


DISHONEST USE OF THE TAXING POWER, 


There are so many objections to this bill, Mr. Speaker, it is difficult 
to know which to specify. Probably the most serious one is the dis- 
honest use of the taxing power, the power to tax, to take from the 
honest, law-abiding citizen a part of his property, the fruit of his toil 
and labor is “the strongest, the most pervading of all the powers of 
government.’’ It is justified solely upon the ground that taxation is 


eg to support 8 ſor the protection and good of the 
people themselves. tever is necessary for this purpose all good 
citizens willingly pay, because it is in fact the P sss le’s own Govern- 
ment and they must sup it. It is not only the duty, but the priv- 
ilege, of freemen todo this. It gives them the right to control the Gov- 
ernment because it is theirs, made for them, supported by them, and 
conducted by their servants for their benefit. 

Whatever is taken from the ple, knowingly taken, beyond the 
needs of the Government, is dishonestly taken. In the case of taxes 
on imports gentlemen defend themselves on the ground thatthe taxes 
are not paid by our People, but by foreigners. But this is a case of 
internal taxation and there is no escape from the inevitable resul 
that some of our own people must pay this tax. Englis i 
people have always regarded this power with.the greatest jealousy, and 
have hedged it around with all manner of guards. In framing our 
Constitution our forefathers took care to provide that all bills for 
raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives; 
but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as on other 
bils.” This was done solely because we are the representatives of 
the people, elected directly by them for short terms, and responsible 
to them; and the people were not willing to intrust this great power 
to any but their immediate representatives. We also know that 
under the Constitution we have no jurisdiction over the subject of this 
bill unless it be under this power to tax. Under these circumstances, 
knowing that we need no more money from the people, knowing in 
fact that there is now in the Treasury a surplus in the enormous sum 
of $90,000,000, what are we asked to do? To commit two outrages on 
the Constitution and on the people, to tax the people unnecessarily and 
for the purpose of accomplishing an unconstitutional and illegal result. 
Either would be bad enough in itself. What amount of money will 
be collected under the bill no one knows, for the committee, although 
it is a revenue bill, has forgotten to make even a suggestion on that 
point. But unless the industry in question is destroyed it will bean 
enormons sum, many hundreds of thousands of dollars. This of itself 
should be sufficient to deter us; but what shall be said of us when this 
is done with the express and avowed intention of usurping another 
power for the oppression of a part of the people themselves? If this is 
not a dishonest use of the taxing power the imagination can not con- 
ceive of one. And the case is worse against us because in cases of this 
sort, coming under the taxing power, we are subject to no control from 
the judicial department of the Government, and are especially put on 
our honor, as we are on our oaths, not to betray the le’s trust and 
violate their Constitution, The advocates of this bill well know that 
while in other cases of violation of the Constitution the Supreme Court 
can set aside an act of Congress as unconstitutional, yet in this case the 
court is powerless to interfere on the ground that the act is intended 
for some other purpose than raising revenue, because the court can not 
inquire into the motives of Co: 

In his recent work on Constitutional Law, volume 1, page 280, Mr. 
Hare says: 

It is inherent in the power of taxation that it should be for the public good, 
and a law taxing one set of men for the benefit of another, or in furtherance of 
an industrial enterprise in which they 8 id be as con- 
fiscation in all civilized countries. As was observed in The Associa- 
tion vs. Topeka, 20 Wallace, 655, “to lay with one hand the power of the Goy- 
ernment on the property of the citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon 
favored individuals to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, is 
none the less a robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is eal 
— on. Such an enactment is not legislation; it is a decree under legislative 

Who can doubt for a moment thatif this bill, should it ever become 
a law, could be fally and freely passed upon by the Supreme Court, 
the court would declare as to it that it is none the less a robbery be- 
cause it is done under the forms of law and is called taration?’’ It is 
a sad spectacle, Mr. Speaker, to see gentlemen led away by local inter- 
ests to violate the spirit of the Constitution simply because there is no 
power to restrain them. If this example beset by the representatives ot 
the people, by those specially selected by the people to represent their 
interests in legislation, how can we hope for the preservation of the 
principles of constitutional government? 

DESTRUCTIVE OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, 

We all know that the fundamental principle of our Government is 
that of local self-government, of home rule, only such powers being 
given to the General Government as can by it be better administered 
for the benefit of the people, all other powers being reserved to the 
States or to the people. The manifest and admitted intention of this 
was that the people of the several States should administer the affairs 
of their every-day life in such manner as best suited their local sur- 
roundings and necessities. Should this principle ever be destroyed 
there will be an end of all free government in this country, becanse the 
people of one section will be subject in all respects to the arbitrary 
rule of those of another section having antagonistic interests. . 

While we would still have the form of free government we would, 
in fact, have a despotism—just as the Supreme Court of the United 
States declares above that what is in form taxation is nevertheless rob- 
bery. At the bottom of all good government lie knowledge of the 
people and their wants and interest in their welfare. Without refer- 
ence to the special subject of this bill, what do the people of Iowa, 
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whence the bill emanates, know of the local surroundings and needs 
of the people of South Carolina? How many of them have ever been 
there? How have they qualified themselves to for the local 
interests of that State? How would they like the conditions to be re- 
versed and have South Carolina regulate the affairs of Iowa, and in a 
matter, too, in which their local interests are directly antagonistic? 

All the sectional troubles of our country have sprung from the viola- 
tion of this principle of home rule, coupled with ignorance. And the 
worst of it is, Mr. Speaker, that this danger to our institutions is in 
exact proportion to the territorial grandeur and the material prosperity 
ot our country. The greater our area of territory, our variety of climate, 
soil, and production, the more wonderful the extent and success of our 
industrial pursuits, the greater is the opportunity for such! ation 
and the temptation to yield to it. ustra 
tion. 

A few years ago there was no such thing as cotton-seed oil ; cotton 
seed commanded no price anywhere. Now a mighty industry has 
sprung up, in which probably $30,000,000 is invested, yielding an in- 
come of at least $12,000,000 to the people of ten great States, all of them 
in one section of our country. Competition has been brought about 
with the products of many other great States—all in another section— 
and immediately this sectional straggle is precipitated, in utter viola- 
tion of the principles of our Government and to the great rof 

feeling between the sections. Which one of the fathers of the 
mstitution, when laying the corner-stone of free government by home 
rule, ever dreamed that the day would come when the Congress of the 
United States would become embroiled in a contest affecting our own 
people exclusively, over an animal on the one side and the seed of a 
plant on the other? 

If this vicious system of legislation, inaugurated for the first time 
in the oleomargarine law, is to become permanently introduced into 
our legislation, where is it tostop? In our tariff laws there are said 
to be four thousand subjects of taxation, the large majority of them 

need in this country. If we are thus at liberty to abuse the tax- 

power, what is to prevent Congress from passing similar laws as 
to each one of these articles produced in this country, and thus not 
only destroy the industries of one section of the country, but subject 
the people to all manner of harassing regulations and severe punish- 
ments in each and every thing used in’their daily life? The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brosrvs] in his speech said: 

This is paralleled by a caso Professor Perry tells about in his Political Econ- 
omy. The met the manufacturer and asked him, What are you run- 
ning on now?“ “On these knit goods,“ he said. ‘I thought you worked cot- 
ton,” said the professor, “I do.“ he said. Are not knit s woolen?” said 
the professor. “Oh,” said the honest manufacturer, "we put the figure of a 
sheep on every piece we mako, but every fiber of it is cotton.” 

Perhaps the gentleman meant this as a kindly warning—possibly as 
a threat—but what is there to hinder the gentleman aad his friends, in 
the interest of the wool-growers of the country, to pass such a law as 
this and tax all cotton mixed with woolin manufactured articles? The 
cases are ‘“‘ paralleled,” as he truly says: why not place them side by 
side in our statutes ? 


The present case is an apt 


WAR ON COTTON, 

Judging by the course of the Republican party towards the cotton 
industry, there is no reason to suppose that they will not burden itin 
every imaginable shape and form. That is what has been done here- 
tofore and the present session displays a more rigorous policy in the 

-same direction. Common gratitude to the cotton-planters of the South 
would seem to dictate a different policy. What has cotton done for 
our country? In the year ending June 30, 1889, weshipped to foreign 
countries $237,775,270 worth of cotton. Our totalexports were $742,- 
401,375, thus making our export of cotton nearly one-third of the whole. 
During the same te the balance of trade against us was $2,730,277; 
that is to say, we to send abroad to pay for our purchases of for- 
eign goods, over and above our merchandise exported, that sum in gold. 
If it had not been for our export of cotton, we would have lost in gold 
in that one year not $2,730,277, but the enormoussum of $240,505,547, 
This would have produced the most appalling financial calamities. 
What have you done for the cotton-planter in return? In your tariff 
bill, with a grand flourish of trampets, you have increased the duties 
on wheat, oats, and other agricultural products, when you know that 
substantially none of those products is brought into this country, and 
hence the increased duties are a mere sham and protect nobody. But 
how is it with cotton? During the same year there was imported into 
this country from abroad 7,973,039 pounds of cotton, worth $1,194,505. 
Yet you do not propose placing any duty on foreign cotton, because to 
that extent the cotton-manufacturers of the country would be com- 

led to pay more for their raw material. For the year ending June 

, 1890, our exports of cotton bave gone far beyond those of the year 
before, and amount to 5,020,913 bales, valued at $250,968,792. The 
cotton-planter therefore sells about five out of every seven of his bales 
of cotton in foreign markets, in open competition with the cheapest 
labor of the world. 

How do you reward him for the benefits he confers on the country 
and compensate him for the loss of the protected market of this coun- 
try? For years past you have made pay 35 per cent. duty on 
cotton-ties—all of them imported—when you did not need the revenue; 


in fact, when the Treasury was bursting with itssurplus. This would 
seem to be bad enough, but in your new tariff bill this duty has been 
increased threefold and is placed at over 103 per cent., thereby increas-. 
ing the tribute forced from the planter to $878,449.80 instead of $296, - 
454.40 annually, And this is done with the avowed intention of induc- 
ing some mannfacturer to engage in the business of making cotton-ties. 

As to jute bagging you have for years by a prohibitory duty given 
the manufacturers of it a complete monopoly of the market, by which 
they were enabled two years to rob the farmer of at least 82. 400, 000, 
and in your tariff bill you have fixed the duties precisely as they have 
asked for them, notwithstanding the farmer appealed to you for some 
relief. To sum it all up, the cotton-planter five out ofevery seven 
bales in a free-trade market, and the other remaining two he sells in 
this country at the price fixed abroad. You leave all foreign cotton to 
come into this country as freely as the air. You created the jute-bag- 
ging trust, which two years ago exacted just twice the value ot bagging 
and this year you will make him pay alittle—only a little—more than 
two prices for his cotton-ties. 

Well,!“ some one may say, this is pretty bad, but the poor planter 
now has his bagging and his ties—at double prices, to be sure and there 
is nothing else he can be taxed upon, and this must be the end of it at 
last.“ Little allowance would such a person make for sectional greed 
anddevilish ingenuity. There is still the cotton seed. A few years ago 
it was worthless, but by a happy discovery it is made to produce most 
excellent oil, cheapand wholesome, and that again goes to make cheap 
and wholesome lard; and, as there is nothing so abhorrent toa Repub- 
lican as cheap products, cotton-seed oil must also be taxed out of use. 

But,“ the cotton-planter will say, for seventy-five years you have 
been telling us and our fathers that your high protective duties would 
build up a home market for our cotton; we are still selling fi ve out of 
every seven bales abroad ; for the same period you have been 
us that payment of high duties for a time would soon bring down the 
prices of what we buy, but we are still made to pay two prices for 
our bagging and ties. Again, you have been 3 to us that we 
must follow the example of the rich and prosperous North and build 
up factories in our midst and thus increase our population and create 
our own home markets; and now that weare doing this very thing you 
propose putting a new tax on us. Why should you doit? You do not 
need the money; this is not a foreign product, to be taxed out of the 
country, it is a home product and, under your t „ should be pro- 
tected, not taxed. And how are you going to tax it when it is not to be 
imported, but is made here?“ And, gentlemen, you will have to ad- 
mit that every word of it is true, and that, having exhausted all the 
possibilities of protecting your own against foreign manufactures by a 
prohibitory tariff, you are now taking the bold step of protecting them 
against Southern manufacturers by internal-revenue taxation. Tosup- 
press a rival of one of your products you have in an instant abandoned 
every principle of your protective policy. 

Upon first impressions— 
Said Justice Field, in Powell vs, Pennsylvania, 127 U. S., 689— 


Upon first impreasions one would mppose that it would be a matter for con- 
tulation on the part of the State that in the p of science a means had 
een discovered by which anew article of food could be produeed,eq heal 
and nutritious with and less expensive than one already existing and for wh! 
it could be used asa substitute, Thanks and rewards would seem to be the 
natural return for such a discovery, and the increase of the article by the use 
of the means thereby encouraged, * * * 

The right to procure healthy and nutritious food, by which life may be pre- 
served and enjoyed, and to manufacture it,is among those inalienable rights 
which, in my judgment, no State can give and no State can take away, except 
in punishment for crime.. It is involved in the right to pursue one’s happiness. 


INJURY TO THE COLORED PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH. 

Mr. Speaker, there must be intense and blinding zeal at the back of 
this legislation. It is difficult to say whether the bill is distinguished 
most for its flagrant disregard of constitutional obligations and private 
rights or for its stupid political blundering. 

It is a blow straight into the sweating face of the black man. 
You gentlemen proclaim from every housetop that your tariff legisla- 
tion is in the interest of the laboring man. For all the years of his 
freedom, under this false cry, you have made the colored laborer of the 
South pay high prices for everything he consumes, forgetting all the 
time that none labors harder than he and that his muscle makes the 
wonderfnl harvest that brings each year from foreign countries $250,- 
000,000 of gold to save you from financial ruin. Have yon nosense of 
gratitude for the blind political devotion which he gave you forsomany 
years? Is your legislation against him at this session prompted by re- 
venge because he is deserting your ranks and joining the Democracy ? 
One might well think so. 

Rice and sugar are the only two articles produced by him which 
have received protection heretofore, and now you make sugar free and 
materially reduce the duty on rice. Youstill keep him under the heel 
of the jute-bagging trust to swindle him at pleasure. You have in- 
creased the duty on his cotton-ties threefold. You have defeated the 
Blair bill, which for years you have promised him, but with no real in- 
tention of passing. All this you have done at this session, and such is 
the record you have made at the first session of Congress at which for 
years you have had control of every department of the Government. 
And now you propose, by the most vicious legislation of all, to go into 
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every cotton field of the South and into every humble home and take 
from him and his family a partot their hard-earned income to increase 
the enormous profits of the manufacturers of the North. 

It has been very easy for you when out of power to proclaim your 
devotion to the colored man. Now that you are in power your acts 
stamp your words as idle promises. It has been estimated that the an- 
nual addition to the income of the cotton farmer of the South by the 
discovery of cotton-seed oil is $12,000,000, and that one-third of this, 
or $4,000,000, goes into the manufacture of lard compound. You pro- 

then, to destroy just that much of thevalue of the cotton-grower 
$4,000,000) and to check forever the enormous development of the 
industry in that direction. To show how much the colored man is in- 
terested in the cotton crop asa planter on his own account with the 
assistance of his white friends, it has been stated by a distinguished 
Senator, himself a cotton-planter, that the average crop of each farmer 
does not exceed five bales. This is the class of men at whom this bill 
is aimed, and iis passage will put a nice finishing touch to your ses- 
sion’s work, 


Combaund Lark! 
SPEECH 
HON. HENRY P. CHEATHAM, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 23, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11568) defining “lard,” 
also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, aud 
exportation of compound lard— 

Mr. CHEATHAM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not like to say a word against the report of any 
committee of this House, nor to differ from the leaders of my party, 
but Lam compelled in this case, representing the constituency I do on 
this floor, to raise my voice against the adoption of this measure, 

I wish to indicate, Mr. Speaker, in briet, why it is that the com- 
pounding of cotton-seed oil with the other ingredients that go to make 
up this article of commerce helps the Southern States. Ten or fifteen 
years ago bacon and lard sold in those States, especially in North 
Carolina, at prices ranging from 25 to 30 cents a pound, such enormous 
prices that the poor people could scarcely buy it, the reasons there- 
for, or at least some of them, being, first, and mainly, on account of their 
individual poverty and, secondly, or account ot the poverty of the 
communities in which they lived, and, indeed, of the very air which 
they breathed. Money was scarce and labor had little or no market. 

Now, there were two particular things that combined to produce 
this poverty. They are these: About the time referred to there wasa 
feariul and disastrous epidemic prevailing among the hogs of our sec- 
tion, commonly known as the hog cholera, which in many ways em- 
barrassed and destroyed the flattering and bright hopes of thousands of 
farmers and mechanics. It devastated the Southern farms, and espe- 
cially those of the poor men who ordinarily raised their own meat and 
lard, but who saw their little stock of hogs entirely wiped out by this 
dreadtul and apparently incurable disease. And yet the producers and 
manufacturers of pure lard, about whom we hear so much in this de- 
bate, in the North and West, took advantage of the calamity which 
thans befell us, and reaped a rich reward in the increased prices they 
forced us to pay. This, however, we all must admit, is generally the 
case the world over in business circles. They compelled us to buy 
their product at their own rates. But after Providence, in its kindness 
and mercy, placed usin a better shape, taking us out of that suspended 
and deplorable condition of things, and after the hog cholera had dis- 
appeared, when the fattening pens of the country had again been re- 
built and were filled with hogs, the farmers once more commenced to 
flourish and to prosper, and meat and lard fell to prices ranging from 8 
to 10 cents per pound, 

But this condition did not last long. A movement was soon inaug- 
urated which led to an organization among some of the principal land- 
owners, and a measure was lobbied and railroaded through the State 
Legislatures commonly known as the ‘‘no-fence law.” The enactment 
of this law brought about a radical change in the affairs of the people, 
compelling the poor ſarmers of both races, who had hogs from which 
they expected tu raise their meat and cows on which they depended 
for their milk and butter, to sell or get rid of them, and thus place 
their food supplies at the mercy of the men who manufactured this 
commodity or who raised large quantities of pork. Now, I do not 
think any one can deny that this class of men took the lead in the move- 
ment referred to and manenvered and almost forced the passage of the 
“no-fence law.“ 

By reason, therefore, of the hardships caused by the of this 
act, many of the poor people of the country were Poet to mil out— 
compelled, almost, to give away their stock. The result was that as 


the stock of hogs was reduced the price of lard went up again to 20 ~ 
and 25 cents per pound. 

And go now into certain sections of the cotton belt, especially in my 
own State, and the disastrous effects of this harsh system are visible on 
all hands. There you will see the stock of hogs of the poor farmer 
huddled in pens or tied out on some green spot to find food as best they 
may, and their cows tied down in the little meadow patch,” both hogs 
and cows reduced to the smallest number; and few farmers have stock 
enough to supply their families with meat orlard during the year. In 
addition to this, by reason of unfortunate crop failures, which have 
followed each other in almost uninterrupted succession for ten years 
past, the Southern farmers have been thrown helplessly upon the mer- 
cies of the brokers and commission merchants of their sections, and in 
thousands of cases they have been compelled to mortgage everything, 
from the farms and stock and growing crops, even to their household 
and kitchen furniture, for the necessaries of life. Many of them are 
hopelessly involved, and by reason of the accumulation of indebted- 
ness they have no comfort iv the present or hope tor the future. 

Besides, owing to the disadvantages of the great mortgage and lien 
system existing in the South, which has brought suffering and even 
crime to the homes of thousands of our people, which has nut been pro- 
ductive of improvement in the condition of the people, but which has 
begotten suspicions and ill-feeling at home as well as a want of con- 
fidence between the moneyed men of the North and the property-owners 
at the South and hasimpoverished our people generally, it has become 
almost impossible for them to get enough, through the system in vogue 
of the pure-lard men, to provide the necessaries of life tor their fam- 
ilies, Nevertheless, it is remarkable to see how God, in His own wise 
way, brought a speedy and timely relief in this new chemical discov- 
ery for the benefit of those people, producing to them a substitute 
from which they could get that of which they were formerly deprived 
by those high rates. Such was the condition of things until there was 
introduced in our midst this compound of the cotton-seed oil, And 
to-day in the Southern States you can get Jard, the best and most 
healthful in the world, suitable for all purposes of domestic consump- 
tion, at from 8 to 10 cents per pound. 

Our people are, therefore, anxiously waiting to see if their friends in 
the North will take away from them the last blessing they have in the 
form of cheap food; a blessing, let me say, which materially affects the 
colored people’s condition at the South, four million of whom were 
emancipated from the curse of slavery at the close of the late war to 
live upon their own resources and to commence the race of life with- 
out a penny to buy food or raiment, and without even rented homes to 
shelter them from the heat of summer or the cold ot winter. At the 
same time they were subjected to all kinds of fraud and rascality, per- 
petrated upon them, in many instances, by those who pretended to be 
their friends from the North and who claimed to be sent amongst them 
jor the purpose of seeing that all differences and controversies should be 
settled fairly and squarely between them and their former masters. In 
nine cases out of every ten, however, these deceptive and heartless 
friends, for a few dollars and for the purpose of carrying favor with 
their white brothers, would compromise the poor, ignorant negro’s in- 
terests, to settle the demands and costs of their law courts, and, in fact, 
seemed determined to carry out literally the divine injunction which 
says: 

For unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance: 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath. 

And cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness: there shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. 

These gentlemen were placed at the head of what was then known 
as the Freedmen’s Bureau, the object of which was a good one (to pro- 
tect the rights of the treedmen); but in nearly every case coming be- 
fore that bureau it but resulted in deplorable and unfair treatment to 
him. Notwithstanding all this and many other unfriendly and un- 
called-for brutalities with which the colored people of the South have 
had to contend and to encounter, they have not at any time become 
wholly discouraged, nor have they allowed themselves to give up in 
despair. On the contrary, they have earnestly and incessantly toiled, 
especially in the great cotton belt of the South, in the hope of a better 
conditionof things. And, although thegrand boon of freedom brought 
with it many responsibilities and hardships, it was still received with 
hearts overflowing with fervor and gratitude to those who gave it. 

The very fact that great sacrifices were necessary to secure and per- 
petuate the enjoyment of freedom and the rights of citizenship gave a 
stimulus and impetus to a determined, industrious, and self-reliant 
policy in business. And in order to give an idea of what the colored 
people have acquired through their skill, intrepidity, and industry since 
the war their many adversities to the contrary notwithstanding, I will 
here read by States the following statistics, which indicate the total 
wealth of the colored people in each State named: 


Alabama .. $9, 200, 125 | Missouri... 
Arkansas.. 8,010,315 
District of os 


300, 

orida. . 900, 
Georgia. 10, 415, 330 

Kentucky.. 900. 
Louisiana. 18, 100, 525 
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The amount of property owned by the colored churches in the United 
States is $16,310,441 and the total amountof property owned by them 
in all the States is about 8263, 000,000, and I think there is but little 
doubt that the most of the wealth acquired by the colored ple in 
the South since their emancipation is due to the success of the cotton 
farms, as their staple product. 

The project of manufacturing lard out of cotton-seed oil, on account 
of its superfine qualities, has brought it in competition with the great 
hog’s-lard market of the North and West, thereby causing a decline in 
those lard markets, which justly places it in the reach of even the hum- 
blest and poorest farmer everywhere. It is now one of the most essen- 
tial necessaries of life, and therefore at this time ought not to be bur- 
dened with a tax. 

That which most oppresses the laboring classes of the South, and 
which hinders their advancement more than any other cause, is the 
price they are compelled to pay for their ſood supplies. Raising as they 
do inadequate supplies and dependent largely upon other portions of 
the country, this becomes a source of no little anxiety and concern. 
Their tood accounts are really matters of most serious import, needing, 
as they invariably must, their constant watchfulness and attention. 
And when it becomes apparent to both rich and poor that lard made 
ot cotton-seed oil and other pure and nutritious ingredients is as pal- 
atable, servicealle, and healthlul as hog's lard or any other Jard, and 
at the same time will save the workingman at the end ot the month 
five or ten dollars in his market accounts, he will, in nine cases out of 
every ten, buy the compound brand. It he is a poor man he will make 
a paymentof that difference of five or ten dollars on his little home every 
month, while if he is a rich man he will have that five or ten dollars 
credited to his regular bank account. Thus it is clear that both classes 
are materially benefited by this cheap commodity. 

The cotton-planter is not only benefited by these cheap rates in lard, 
but he likewise finds at home a ready and profitable market for his cot- 
ton seed. This part of his product, as is well known, was prior to this 
chemical discovery of but little value tohim. In fact, it was used ouly 
for compost purposes. It has been estimated that the cotton seed from 
one bag of cotton will average irom $5 to $6 in value, although here- 
tofore the same quantity of cotton seed only brought about $2 per bag. 
Hence it will be readily seen that the difference in value of cotton 
seed, taken from any one of these farms in the State, will purchase for 
that family a quantity of lard sufficient for one year’s use. 

I do not object to branding all compound lards, thereby letting 
them show exactly what they are, but I do seriously object to the 

of any measure the sole purpose of which is to tax one com- 
modity out of existence for the good of one whose market price is more 
expensive to the consumer and whose quality is in no way superior to 
the commodity taxed. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ConGER] has 
seen fit to pnt upon exhibition here samples of the compound lard in 
question, and although he and other gentlemen who favor this bill 
seek to disabuse our minds of its high reputation and actual worth, it 
nevertheless shows, upon a fair examination and upon its merits, that 
it has forced its way into the markets of the conntry and justly an- 
tagonizes and competes with hog's lard or any other lard compound in 
the markets of the world. 3 

Up to the present time I had hoped that the tariff provisions in the 
platform of the Republican party meant to protect all of our home indus- 
tries, especially when competing with those coming from abroad. But 
I did not think it was meant to discourage any home industry, no mat- 
ter in what section of our country the same had been established, nor 
to discriminate absolutely against one section of the United States to 
its disparagement and commercial loss to benefit another part of it. The 
leading incentive of the great tariff system of America has always been 
to stimulate and protect home industries, and this has become the spirit 
of the age. If this ‘‘lard-compound’’ industry was flooding the mar- 
kets of our country from some foreign land and on account of its nu- 
tritious and healthful composition it hindered the sale of similar com- 
modities manufactured here, Congress would have both a legal and 
moral right to enact a law restricting by taxation the privilege to sell 
in the markets of thiscountry, But as against two honest and lawful 
home industries, both contending and rivaling each other for suprem- 
acy in the markets of the United States, it is hard to satisfactorily ex- 
ps to the people of this country reasons for this discrimination, un- 
ess it is for the purpose of unfairly preventing and neutralizing the 
existence of one of the most popular and aggressive enterprises of its 
kind, that the so-called pure-lard industry may have the entire and ex- 
clusive sway in the food markets of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not oppose this measure because I wish to injure 
or paralyze the pure-lard enterprise, nor simply because it is my 
prerogative to doso. Lam actuated by a higher motive. I am pleading 
for the honest and hard-working and business men in the South, who 
have spent their time, talent, aud inoney upon this enterprise, and for 
suffering and impoverished humanity everywhere, whose wants and ne- 
cessities are so readily and well provided for under the operations of this 
great industry—lard compound. Iamopposed to this bill because it can 
be clearly seen that it proposes to establish by legislation the standard 
of a product which it could not have otherwise attained, and defends 
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the cause of an article which needs no defense, especially if the product 
is as pure as it is claimed to be by the gentlemen on the other side. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if these gentlemen will make careful research of 
the history of the large packing-houses of the cities of Chicago, New 
York, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, Boston, Louisville, Omaha, 
Nebraska City, Sioux City, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, and others, they 
will find that itis not the lard compound that so seriously attacks their 
product or that degrades the standard of American lard. 

Permit me to read from the minority report of the committee, which 
I think will bear me out in this statement: 


From the arguments presented before the committee in favor of this bill the 
inference is drawn that the immediate result of its enactment will be to increase 
the value of every hog in the United States 32 cents in the farmer's hands, 

The statements and inferences above referred to are not clear to our mind, 
We think, as we said in the first place, that there are exceedingly important 
points with reference to the lard question tuat have been overlooked in this 
controversy. We think we have stated the case of the advocates of this bill 
compactly and fairly. Brushing aside all the cobwebs that surround this ques- 
tion, let us admit that the agricultural Interests of the hog-raising States are en- 
titled to the enactment of any measure that will increase the value of their 
hogs, and then let us devote ourselves to a careful consideration of all the facts 
in regard to the lard trade of the United States, with a view to ascertaining 
whether the measure before us (H. R. 233) can be of benefit to our farmers in the 


direction indicated. 
of the aduiteration of lard was obtained from the 


‘The first general knowl 
publication by the Chicago of Trade in August, 1883, of the charges and 
of 


evidence in atrial before the directors of that body of the case of M 
Everingham & Co. vs. Fowler Bros. The directors of the Chicago Board 
Trade in the trial of this case bad all the powers of a court in matters of admin- 
istering oaths and taking evidence; and the official report of the 3 
undoubtedly entitled to as much weight as the finding ofa judicial tribunal. 
testimony in this case discl as we said before, for the first time to the publie 
the presence of “agitators” of cotton-seed oil, olco, stearine, tallow, bench- 
enttings, floor-scrapings, heads, feet, marrow-bones, guts, ete., in the lard- 
ofthe packing-houses atthe Chicagostock-yards. Circumstantial evidence indi- 
cated that lard.whick was really a com position of the above-named ingredients, 
might be branded indiscriminately either prime steam or pure refined,’ 
as tbe market might demand, It was further demonstrated by these proceed- 
ings that up to said date, f. e., August, 1883, expert chemists wero unable to 
5 with any degree of accuracy the presence of foreign ſats in regular” 
ard. 

Samples drawn by Mr. C, II. S. Mixer, the official inspector of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, who appeared to testify before your committee here in 1888, and 
by his assistant, Colonel Taylor, and by these officers paced in the of 
severa! distinguished chemists for analysis, elicited reports from these gentle- 
men of the most diverse and contrary nature. Seventeen samples being thus 
submitted to five experts, no three of the five agreed in their analysis of scarcely 
any one sample out of the seventeen, It was shown that in the packing-house 
of these particular defendants the tank-room where the lard was rendered con- 
tained thirty-two cooking-tanks; twenty were used for prime steam lard, two 
were used for tallow. six were called grease-tanks, four of these ks 
were used for a the intestines of hogs and “the refuse of the house gen- 
erally,” two were called “pluck” tanks and were used for rendering hearts, 
livers, logs, etc. (Soc page 52 of the published proceedings, Chicago, Knight & 
Leonard, printers, L ) 

The product of these tanks was conveyed in pipes to another room, where the 
tierces and packages were filled. The men who conveyed the materials tothe 
tank-room were not allowed to see into which tank any materials they con- 
veyed thither were dumped, The men inside the room who filled the tanks 
were not allowed to see where the 9 led to, and 3 did not know 
what became of the contents; and the men who drew the different kinds of 
lard out of the pipes in the filling-room did not know where the pipes came 
from and what was mixed in said pipes, and consequently could not swear pos- 
itively to the composition of the product drawn into pack for shipment, 
Then other employés were detailed to apply the stencils and brands, From 
this description of the packing-house arrangements it can be readily seen that 
no evidence could be procured sufficiently definite to sustain the charges; and 
considering also the inextricable confusion of the so-called expert scientific 
testimony, the directors of the Chicago Board of Trade were deprived of any 
alternative and were obliged to find for the defendants—in a sort of Scotch ver- 
dict, “not proven.“ The board of directors, however, did not refrain from an- 
nexing to their verdict a statement, which we copy, as follows page 271): 

“Inasmuch, however, as these charges involve questions of the greatest con- 
cern to the members of this association and to dealers and consumers of pork 
products, not only throughout our own country, but in foreign lands as well, 
the board of directors, in view of the evidence submitted in this case, both on 
the part of the defendant and for the prosecution, can not, with a due regard 
to their responsibilities to the public and to the members of this association, re~ 
frain from 5 their unqualified disaproval of and censure upon the de- 
fendants for the remarkable methods of conducting the business of man 
uriug lard in their establishment, as developed by the evidence in this case, 

It appears, and is admittted to have been the practice during at least several 
of recent months, that beef product in several forms has been rendered in the 
same tanks and with hog product, this mixed product of certain tanks being 
conducted through an intricate machinery and pipes, in which also prime 
steam lard was at times conveyed to their so-called lard refinery, wherein both 
prime steam lard and the mixed product used for what is called refined lard is 
drawn off into packages for market; and this in a manner that, by accident or 
design on the partof the employés of the establishment, could easily contami- 
nate the purity of their prime steam lard, which might thus become more or 
less adulterated, not only with the beef product so rendered with a portion of 
their hog product, but also with the cotton-seed oil and other unknown sub- 
stances used in the manufacture of their so-called refined lard; and this board, 
in view of the existing methods of manufacturing prime steam lard in that es- 
tablishment, recommend that without delay the partics so readjust their lard- 
manufacturing arrangements that all grounds for suspicion in this shall 
be effectually removed.” 

‘The above is what the Chicago Board of Trade found to be the fact as to meti- 
ods of manufacture in one of tho large packing-houses of that city, not in the 
factory of a manufacturer of lard compound,” It is evident that if the pub- 
lic is to be protected against the adulteration of lard the law and its 8 
must embrace all establishments where lard is produced, as well as those where 
it is compounded. 

The price of the lard involved in this particular controversy was 12.02} cents 
per pound it being of course an artificial value created by the efforts of the 
plaintiffs in this case to engross the market, or, in modern parlance,“ run a cor- 
ner on the board.” But the beginning of the depression of the value of Ameri- 
can lard dates back from this period. From the publication of these p! 
ings arose the first damage to our foreign trade in lard, and here were sown 
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the seeds of that distrust — ll ove integrity of 
seems now to have | over the civilized world. 
S the Chicago Boaril of Trade adopted new 
Tisina for She Sanpete of peeks og Sense larh mahing one the defi- 
nitions of which we quote as follows from the testimony inspector, 
Mr. C. H.S. Mixer, already quoted herein (see page 347 of the proceedings before 
your committec in as aforesaid): 
holes lard: Choice dard to be made from yak one 8 a — 


coals besolely the 8 
in tanks 45 the direct ap- 
plication of aracter by 
the use of agitators or other eae except as such change may unavoi 
s! 

keeping, and be uded. 

Dama ey ee 8 and the rado of the lard shall be bia 
me 

— — explained before the committee the business of an inspector 
Beh rules was to examine lard with three tests in mind, f. e., odor, sight, 
and flavor, from which tests the ins r approved or rejected the lard a 
to his own individual expert judgment. Mr. Mixer stated that ea ae 
ty an 


7 pages 244-247 of the report of 1888.) 

It may be rori to call attention right here to the fact that there is not even 

a board-of-trade pn ge of lard anywhere arepe yind in Chicago, New York, 

8 St. Louis, and Kansas City ouses, as 
City, oux City, Indian- 


— 1 at Boston, Louisville, Omaha, Nebraska 
— Iwaukee, are operated where there is no local inspection of what- 
True, when lard packed at these points is sold in cities having so-called 
Oficial” inspection such lard is subjected to such inspection at the point of 
sale; otherwise there is absolutely no supervision of any kind over the pack- 
houso lard of the — States. 


before this 3 1888 agrees that the pr 
oice” lard according to the preqeding definition was and is very small all 
9 Inited States. ee the lard produced in our 
eet jouses was and now is of the grade Sees as prime steam lard. 
importance of this point will be seen as we go o 
The fact is thatthe 3 of so-called “pure lard ” by the filthy methods 
of some of the America 8 is iy prego e for the disturbance of 


gar 2 This is shown by the many complaints that have 

ne as ig aeons lard. See the recent correspondence 
— —— ay, — importers in Germany of American lard, and 
the New York Produce Exchange (A De- B). This mdence ee 


the worthlessness of the present methods of inspection ap; 
and the inferior eS of the product which can pass fons eae aapa per and eit 


be known as “pure 
We a complete ete description of the manufacture of “ prime steam” lard 
ulletin No. 13 of the United States De: — ent of 3 division 
ows (page 


ecommerce 1 —.— as toomas 


— 9 

rere lard is passed solely on inspection, the inspector having no authorit; 
to supervise rendering establishments in order to secure a proper control af the 
kettles. Dem to the printed regulations any part of the hog containing 


fat be legally 
“since much 8 exisis in poe ener be to the — —— —45 — $n made 


of the guts of the hog, I have had the carefully 3 TITO 
are the ri of the study 
= Guls,—The dedinition of the term as used by hog-; 
side of un a ne and beart, or, in er piunt pipe es 8 
viseera complete. —.— handled as follows: 
“When the hog is split n the viscera are 


by cutting out the por- 
anus and taking a strip containing the external 
eand divided 


portion trimmed off 


tion of flesh surrounding 
urino-generative organs, The whole viscera are thrown on a 
as follows: The heart is thrown to one side and the 
forlard, ‘The rest goes into the offal tank or 1 o lungs and liver go 
into the offal tank or sausage. The rectum and large intestines are pulled from 
the intestinal fatand peritoneum, and, along with the adhering flesh and genito- 
urinary organs. sent to the trimmer. All flesh and the above-mentioned organs 
are trimmed off and the intestine proper is used for sausage casings, The trim- 
aes 1 the genito- urinary organs, are washed and sumed into the 
. tank. The amall intestine is niso pulled from the fatty membrane 
ding it and saved for sausage casings, 
he remaining material, consistin: — Rahs of the 8 diaphragm, stomach, 
branes, intestinal 


5 


d 
5 TTT 
to extracts from statements made before your committee in 


dix hereto. 

In our op'nion 
the unscrupulous ing-houses and stock-yard buyers, meth- 
ods which the honest farmer would not employ and could notif he would. A 


we refer 
in the appen- 


ae ree ees ee farmer and his hog crop comesfrom 


the — f of the prime steam lard, made by the packing- n large 

0 under higb steam „in which practi aly Rho whole hog is stewed 
This method of manufacture injures the farmer in at least three wa: 

ack It eer en urn with and limits the sale and depresses the price of his home- 


8 the standard of American lard, to the injury of our foreign 


It transforms into so-called “lard” those portions of the animal which 
to be thrown away or sent to the glue factory, or soap factory, orfertilizer 


pepe 8 branded so as to enable the purchaser to know what kind 


he is purchasing. 
41 is evident that if lard were now made by the packers as it always used to 


and as it ia now made by the farmers, more hogs would be required to 


present demand for lard and the price of hogs would be higher. 
2 pill introduced by Mr. McC.asory (H. R. 7346) — — sapie to bring about 
just this result and put an end tothe filth the farmer is de- 


frauded out of the value of his swine, ee f by which 2, consumer is d 
when he attempts to purchase pure lard.” 
8 next call attention to a fact not brought out in b be testimony, but re- 
o 


that it brings from 2 to 3 cents per 3 more than the —— of prime steam 

lard. Mr, fintely" s estimate that the depression in the value of hog lard (from 

the com on of lard compound) to the aggregate of da cents per head is, 

fore, subject to the following correction: 

Ale. 10 ht ol lard per hog... 
tof the leaf. . . 


Loss on 23 pounds at 1 cent.. 
Gain on leaf for oleomargarine, 9 pounds ‘at by. cents... 


low; that more of it will be used for feeding swine; that a 
roduction of swine will result, and that the price of swine will correspond- 


8 decrease. 
‘ext. If there is one argument reiterated again and again by the 
ers in the hearings before your com in 1888, itis the argument ee 
tho fact that at that time, and for several months previously, lard had been Lell. 
ing at less than the price’ of short ribs, While the opponents of = bill denied 
that the price of hog lard was in any way iniured or dam: ord 

the cotton-eced product, the advocates of the bill poin n to the 
fact that lard h. reviously sold at more than the price for € ribs, and that 
legislation of the character of this bill (EL R. Pome! was imperatively required be- 
cause lard was selling in 1888 at less than the price of short ribs. 

On the other hand. as we write this report the force of even this argument 
has entirely vanished. Current quotations for lard on all the prominent ex- 
changes of this country and in all provision markets show thal to-day lard js 
selling at 1 cent per pound more than the price of short ribs, If there is any 
merit in the argument previously offered by these gentlemen, it might about as 
well be claimed to-day that the Wiebe yp for meat in the form of short ribs is de- 

pressed because of the competition of cotton-seed oil, which is the reductio ad 
—— At any rate, the tables seem to be turned.’ 

We have alluded to the claim that this sup: d cents per hog benefit to 
accrue from the enactment of this bill (H. R. would go into the handsof the 
farmers, Who first proposed any legislation in Con upon tho au! t of 
lard? The earliest known bill was ng by Hon. Mr. Dawes, in the — 4 


States Senate, Decembe: T 13, 1887, Fi h Congrese, first session (8. 8 8.650), 
quest of John P. Squire. a o. a pori We in Boston. ‘ 


E — 3 the gree) — —.— s barare (hee penari by Be 
ouses {w nen es o. n 
said committee as promoters thereof were as follows : oa Se Te 
Page 47, Mich. Ryan, pork-packer, Cincinnati. 
Page 61, Joel A.S 9 ker. New Haven, Conn. 
Pages 63 and 266, r, pork-packer, St, Louis, Mo. 
Page 101, E. A. Bartman, pork-packer, Bridgeport, Conn, 
eee © 200, William S. Harvey, pork-packer, Kansas City, Mo,,and Philadel- 
a, n. pork-packer, Kansas City, Mo. 


. Kimball, pork-packer, Boston, 
G. Cryer, 1 N BS, Nd. 
d 277, W. T. N 
. John C. Hately, pork- 
iam Kirkwood, 


Cincinnati Board of Trade, 


Page 15, Francis Whittaker & Sons, Exchange, ast St Lou 
Page 16, St. Louis Llxe-Stock Exchan; St Louie l III. 


—— 107, i 


Page fie, ie, Pium & ay ye acer e ere 
Page 108, liam T: ns, pork-packers, 
Also John P. Squire & Co.. Boston, Mass. 
Des Moines (lowa Com 


port, Conn. 
ubaque, Iowa. 


pany. 
pany, New York City. 


t of pork-packers, com- 

ength and 

ich of these 1 nited Stal ‘hese are themen, we take it, who, when they 

can, squeeze the last cent en money out of the hog-raiser and the e hog-seller. 

These are the men who through their ‘“eveners” and adjusters at the stock- 

yards and at the houses doc“ the honest farmers most arbitrarily 

on every drove of hogs they buy, and these are the men who appear before the 

Congress of the United States as manufacturers of “ prime steam " lard, as ex- 
plained in the foregone pagos, which they say the —— — not touch, 

and as advocates for e peste eae pay ee hich they eay is 


The object of report is to state 3 and frankly as possible our 

and cions concerning the ultimate res which may accrue if 

this bill (H. R. becomes a law. Weare free to say that we hesitate be- 
lieve a which will benefit the interests of the United 


States, the 
farmer and the hog-raiser, can emanate from such s source. If there is any 


32 cents wil eee eee eee ... es enraged 
... acl teen armen ab „in 


It will be seen, Mr, Speaker, from an examination of the expert tes- 
timony submitted with this portion of the report, that the serious in- 
jury to the hog-raisers of this country by reason of the diminished 

ce of our pork products, arising from the exclusion of our product 

ly from foreign markets, is due to the filthy and nauseating proc- 
esses by which much of the so-called ‘‘ refined lard ” is prepared, and 
has no connection with the compound lardꝰ proper, which is a pure, 
wholesome, and cheap food product composed of cotton-seed oil and 
leaf-lard. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Speaker, and recognizing the importance 
of this product to the poor people of the Southern States, while, as I 
have already said, I regret to oppose the report of the able committee 
which presents this proposition, I shall feel compelled to vote against 
the bill. 


Adjustment of Accounts Under the Eight-Hour Law. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES A. HILL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 28, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 111200 providing for the adjustment of accounts of laborers 
r R — ios Ber Ean Sper sy the eight-hour law. 


Mr. HILL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am heartily in favor of this bill. It provides for 
the adjustment of the accounts of laborers, workmen, and mechanics 
under the eight-hour law by sending all such claims to the Court of 
Claims for adjudication. These claims against the Government have 
been pending many years and are nearly all outlawed. This bill re- 
moves the bar of the statute of limitations and permits them tobe now 
heard. They are predicated upon a law of many years’ standing. 

In 1868 Congress enacted and the President approved a Jaw hanced 
three lines in length which provided 

That eight hours shall constitutea day’s work for all laborers, workcnien, an 
mechanics now emplo: or who may hereafter be employed by or on bia 
of the Governmentof the United States. 

That law has never been repealed, but it has been evaded and not 
enforced. It speaks foritself and is plain and unambiguous. Whether 
employed by the day, week or month, eight hours was made a day” s 
work for a Government employé. In May, 1869, President Grant is- 
sued his proclamation to enforce compliance with its provisions, which 
I will read: 

Whereas the act of Congress approved June 25, 1868, . on aud aſter 
that date hours na day's work for al laborers, Work me and mechanics 
employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United States, and repealed 
all acts and parts of acts inconsistent therewith 

Now, therefore, I, Ulysses S, Grant, President. of the United Siates, do here- 
by direct that from and after this date no reduction shall be made in the w: 
paid by the Government by the day to such workmen, laborers, and mechan N 
on account of the reduction of the hours of labor. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be aftixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 19th day of May, in the perot our Lord 
1869 and of the Independence ofthe United States the W ee 


S. GRANT. 


HAMILTON FISH, 
Secretary of State. 
The law, however, was still evaded or misunderstood by the Gov- 
ernment officials; and again, in 1872, President Grant issued his second 
proclamation on thesubject, which I will also incorporate in my remarks. 
THE PRESIDENT'S SECOND PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas the act of Congress a Sporen June Z. 1868, constituted on and afte: 
that date cight hours a day’s work for all Inborers, workmen, and 3 
employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United States; and 

hereas on the 19th day of May, 1869, tive „it was di- 
rected that from and after that date no uction should be made in the wages 
paid by the Government by the day to such laborers, 3 mechanics 
gg re 72. the reduction 5 By — 2 — is 

nereas it is now represen me that act o and the procla- 
mation aforesaid have not been strictly observed by all —— ol the 7 
mros having 3 of such workmen, ! and mechanics: 

3 therefo: Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United States, ao hereby 
again call attention to the act of Congress aforesaid, and direct peo officers of the 


By the President: 


ernment 3 United rupaa to make no reduction in the wages paid by the 

ent by the day to such laborers, workmen, and mechanics on — 

et the ——— of the hours of labor. V. S. Stats. at Large, volume 17, page 
955.) Dated May 11, 1872. 


Prior to the issue of the President's first proclamation, a period of 
over ten months, the law of 1868 was almost entirely disregarded 


the Government officials — 8 duty it was to pay or employ these 


laborers, workmen, and mechanics; and to remedy 
1872, enacted a law, as follows: 
ACT OF MAY 18, 1872. 


Congress, in 


ics emplo: 

States, between the day of June, 1868, the date of the act constituting eight 
hours a day’s work for all such laborers, workmen, and mechanics, and the 19th 
day of May, 1869, the date of the proclamation of the President concerning such 
pay, to settle and pay for the same without reduction on account of the redue- 
tion of the hours of labor by said act, when it shall be made to appear that su 

was the sole cause of the reduction ‘of wages, and a sufficient sum for said pnr- 
pose is hereby appropriated out of any money in the not otherwise 
appropriated. (See Statutes at — volume 17, page 131.) 

Appropriation act, approved May 18, 1872. 


Tt will thus be seen, Mr. Speaker, from the proclamations of the 
President as well as from the act of Congress, that it was the intention 
of the act of 1868 that a workman should receive a fnll day’s pay for 
a hour's work; or, in other words, that there should be no reduction 


in wages because of the reduction in the hours of labor. This conclu- 
sion is fortified by the debates in when the eight-hour law was 
under consideration, but I will not take the time of the Honse in read- 
ing them. 


As a rule they have not been so paid. Some of the Departments 
have conformed to the law, others have not. Various schemes and de- 
vices have been resorted to to compel laborers, workmen, and mechanics 
to work wore than eight hours for a day’s pay, and they have succeeded. 
ane Pitas és were obliged to conform to the wishes of the Government 

ey fb their places. In other cases they have been compelled 
to 3 contracts to that effect in order to obtain employment, and if 
such contracts were fairly and voluntarily entered into they would, no 
doubt, be bound by them, and in such cases this bill will Munich them 
no relief. But if exacted as a condition of employment it should and 
does give relief. 

This nation is too great and ought to be too just to take advantage 
of the necessities of the laboring man. It ought rather to set an ex- 
ample not only to its own citizens and corporations, but to all nations 
and peoples of the world in its generous care and treatment of the wage- 
worker. This law of 1868 was no doubt designed for that very pur- 
pose. It said in express words that eight hours should be a day’s 
work, and, Mr. Speaker, I believe in that declaration. It was right 
then, and itis right now. As a rule the American people work too 
many hours and “take too little sleep and recreation. In the long run 
this will tell upon nations as well as upon individuals. It ruins indi- 
viduals physically and it will ruin nations as well. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard much in this Hall and out of it of the 
rights of the laboring man. Here is a chance to ice what we 
preach. They say this bill will take $4,000,000 out of the national 
Treasury. Whatofit? It shouldnot be there now. Itought to have 
been paid out to these laborers and mechanics long ago. They earned 
it, but by a violation or evasion of the law the money has been with- 
held. 

Let us do justice though the heavens fall.” We have sent con- 
tractors and others who have claims against the Government to the 
Court of Claims for relief. Let us deal as justly by the workingmen. 
This nation is too great and ought to be too just not to deal honorably 
and fairly by even the humblest of its citizens. 

I hope that the bill will pass. 


The Eight-Hour Law. 
SPEECH 
HON. DAVID B. HENDERSON, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 28, 1890, 


On the bill (II. R. 9791) constituting 2 — hours a day’s work for all laborers, 
workmen, and m ics employed by or on behalf of the Government of the 
United States or by contractors 3 work or furnishing material for the 
Government, and providing penalties for violation of the provisions thereof. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I want to thank the Committee on Rules for helping 
us to get before the House for action the measures reported from the 
Committee on Labor, the measures so earnestly urged by the laboring 
men of the country. I congratulate the toilers in the shops of the 
land because we have a House of Representatives that is awake to 
the duty, the high duty of protecting the interests of those who earn 
their daily bread by the toiling hand. 

In this country there is work for all and living compensation for the 
work when done. Many of us left our native lands and came here to 
better our conditions, and we have bettered them. But let us not con- 


by | tent ourselves by seeing our workingmen better fed and better clothed 


and better educated than they are in other lands. Let us keep in mind 
that the American standard of citizenship and of living is higher than 
that o! other country, and that it must be kept higher. Let us remem- 
ber that we have something else to do here than to see that working- 
men are protected and well paid, and that the cheap products of other 
lands are not let in to rob our workingmen, but let us see to it that 
he has not only time for work, but time for education, time to enjoy 
his family and friends, and time for recreation, for without these man 
is a mere toiling animal, and not a man in the high sense possible in 
this country. 

I believe that eight hours of intelligent, faithful work is all that this 
Government should ask of its workers, and the Government will get 
more from a happy, vigorous, contented worker in eight hours than it 
will in ten or twelve hours from men who are deprived of what life is 
for—health, happiness, contentment, and the proper enjoyment of life’s 
holiest relations, I have talked with men on street-car lines who 
rarely saw their own little ones, leaving for their work before they 
were up and returningat midnight when they were sleeping, and Sun- 
day was the severest of their working days. I have seen this done on 
lines where their stock was at 200 per cent. premium. This is brutal- 
ity and worse than highway robbery. 

The time has come for a fair division of profits between capital and 
labor; and the money invested will prosper better if contented with a 
fair share, and let the laboring partner, forin 1 he is such, get his 
fair share. Let the Government set the example. I beg of members 
not to fear this legislation. It will make our people happier and our 
Government stronger. Let us pass this bill feeling that it is right, and 
let us pass the other measures before we stop the good work. Let us 
make the alien-contract law so strong that not a loop-hole shall be leit. 
Our first duty as lawmakers is to our own workingmen; let tke Old 
World look out for hers. Iam unalterably opposed to letting the for- 
laborer steal the work of our pepe either by bringing in contract 


labor or, what is just as bad, the product of the ontside workers. 


The Eight-Hour Law. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DALZELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 28, 1890, 

On the bill (H. R. 9791) constituting eight hours n day's work for ail laborers, 
workmen, mechanics employed by or on behalf of the Government, etc. 
Mr. DALZELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am in favor of the passage of this bill. I believe 
it to be a measure in the direction of good health, good morals, and 
mental improvement, I believe that every hour that can be saved 
reasonably from labor in theinterest of the laborer’s growth socially, 
mentally, and 3 is an hour added to the world’s advance. 
Upon the virtue and intelligence of the citizen rest the foundations 
of good government; and neither virtue nor intelligence has room 
for wth where the whole of life is spent in the task of living. 

Intelligent citizenship, useful manhood, fidelity to the requirements 
of the various relations of life that every man occupies, call for 
other training than that which only trains his muscles, The man 
whose daily round embraces naught but work, food, and sleep = 
develop into a magnificent brute; he will fall far short of the quali- 
ties requisite to a conservative American citizen. Hence I believe 
that legislation looking to the reduction of the working hours of 
our citizens who labor is legislation in the direction of the purity 
and the security of our institutions. 

Of course this proposition must be subject to limitations. To de- 
crease the hours of labor universally is to work a change in the eco- 
nomic situation far-reaching in its effect. I have vot the figures at 
the present, but I learn from an authentic source that in 1886 there 
were eleven millions of our people whose hours could be affected by 
a reduction in the hours of labor. To make a reduction covering all 
these persons, involving as it does a virtual increase in wages and a 
probable if not necessary incroase in prices, would affect society and 
trade to an incalculable extent. True as that is Iam convinced that 
an eight-hour labor day is as certain to come as it is certain that a 
ten hour labor day years ago succeeded a twelve-hour labor day. 
And I am furthermore convinced that the change will be made with 
much less resultant shock to society and trade than is now imagined. 
Communities readily adapt themselves to new conditions. 

Bat the bill ander discussion does not compel us to face the prob- 
lem of an universal eight-hour labor day; it relates only to Govern- 
ment work and Government workers, and I am persuaded that the 
reduction to eight hours is reasonable, feasible, and will be produc- 
tive of results, s 

Legislation on this subject is no experiment in the world’s history. 
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Legislation in Great Britain between 1825 and 1844 lessening the 
hours of labor demonstrated the fact that thereby the product was 
increased, wages were advanced, and the a orn tothe community 
and tothe laborer wasacommon one, This legislation stands by the 
verdict of experience asa contribution to the common weal and fur- 
nishes to us as legislators a safe guide for our footsteps. 

Statistics carefully gather in our own od d new proof to 
the verdict of English history. The result of Mr. Carroll D. Wright's 
inquiries published in 1881 shows that Massachusetts mills under a 
ten-honr law produced as much per man, per spindle, and per loom as 
the mills in joising States, using the same machinery and employ- 
ing the same class of labor, but working eleven and eleven and a-half 
hours a day. 

Mr, WRIGHT says: 

We have m employing in the ate sev th 
which have site 3 3 — hours F ing wit 
ness emphatically that they find the product of ten hóurs a day, in the long run, 
so nearly or quite the same as that of eleven hours that their mills are as profit- 
able to them under tho shorter as under the longer time. In addition to this fact, 
and as partly explaining it, may be recorded the words of great wisdom spoken 


by the s 
“Skill in mana; ent and thoroughness in discipline are more important 


than the eleventh hour in the product of a mill; and pline is mach 
more attainable under ten than under eleven houra; for men and women are flesh 
and blood, and they can not be held up to such steady work during eleven hours 
as during ten ; and overseers are flesh and blood, and can not bold them up. 

The question of ten hours is not merely, nor even mainly, an — ques- 
tion, It is chiefly a human question. Not yet is the mill more than the man; 
and, if it ever comes to be, then society will begin to die.” 

In view of the results attested by experience soy should not the 
United States assume the lead in a movement which is to result in 
equal ay, to the community at large and to the laborer in 
particular? e highest function of government is the security of 
the individual weal, and thereby of the commonwealth. 

In 3 this bill I claim no credit on the ground that I am 
showing myself a friend of the laboring man. I may be permitted 
to express my lack of faith in those who continually pose as the spe- 
cial friends and champions of labor. Such men, if unselfish friends 
at all, are not the only friends that labor has. He loses his right to 
be called intelligent who fails to recognize the fact that the welfare 
of labor is the welfare not of a class, but of the whole. Besides, 
while of course there is a distinction made between those who labor 
with their hands and those who do not, it must be remembered that 
we are all laborers in one way or another. Labor is our common 
heritage. None are exempt from the primal curse, or the primal 
blessing, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread all the days 
of thy life.” And whether the bread be earned by the toil of mus- 
cle or the toil of brain, before open furnace doors, in the heat of the 
blast, tilling the soil, in the mine under the earth or on its surface, 
facing the storms in all the various occupations that call for 2 
ure; whether it be in the office, behind the counter, in preaching, 
or teaching, or legislating, we are brothers all subject to a common 
experience of trial and aiming at the same result, that those who 
follow us should start a step in advance of where we started. 

By such results, and by such only, does civilization advance. 

And so it must be apparent that the cause of the laboring man is 
the cause of us all. Only when we are true to each other are we true 
to ourselves. 

It is, in my judgment, for the common interest that this bill should 
pass. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN A. CALDWELL, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 21, 1890, 
[On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equa lize duties on imports, ] 


Mr. CALDWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Republican Administration is but eighteen months 
old and a Republican Congress has been in session but nine months, 
yet they have brought better days for farmers, notwithstanding Dem- 
ocratie obstruction and reckless assertions. 

If free trade is good for farmers, why are British farmers so much 
worse off than American farmers? 

Let us carefully consider the new Republican measures for the better 
protection of agriculture. 

The attacks of free-traders on the McKinley bill have been almost 
entirely confined to the assertion that it will injure agricultural inter- 
ests. They do not attempt to show how this is going to happen. Free- 
traders never allow themselves to be pinned down to facts and instances. 
They revel in 83 and their stock doctrine is that protec- 
tion increases the cost of farmers’ supplies, 
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Now, this is a plain, manifest falsehood. Protection has exactly the 
opposite effect: it cheapens the price of farmers’ supplies. To assert 
differently is as foolish as to deny the multiplication table. We have 
been living now for nearly thirty years under the protective system. 
If protection has oppressed the farmer by increasing his expenses, then 
clearly he ought to be paying more to-day for his necessaries than 
he paid, say, ten years ago; certainly, he would be paying more than 
the British farmer pays, for the British revenue system has been a free- 
trade system even longer than ours has been a protective system, But 
thefact is that the American farmer pays in the American market less 
money for all his supplies than he had to pay in 1880; he paid in 1880 
Jess than in 1870, and in 1870 less than in 1860, when we were living 
under a free-trade revenue; and he pays to-day in the American mar- 
ket, protected as it is from foreign assault, less money than the British 
farmer pays in the British market, open though it be tothe production 
of the whole world. : 

AMERICAN AND BRITISH PRICES CONTRASTED. 

Here is a table showing comparatively the prices for farming imple- 
ments here and in England. The English figares are taken from our 
consular report: 


Prices of agricultural implements in America and England, 


Prices in England. 
American 


rices 
(chicago), John G. 
Rollins. 


Articles. 


Samuel- 
J.& F. 
Howard. sbg 


One-horse steel plow 
Two-horse steel plo 
Potato-digger ....... 
‘Two-horse mo 


This table completely destroys the free-trade argument. We have 
been protecting all the machines mentioned and England has not, and 
if protection raises prices and free trade lowers them, as the Democrats 
allege, how under the sun can it happen that farming implements here 
are cheaper than in England? In an address delivered at the Farmers’ 
Congress in Chicago, in 1887, Hon. Thomas H. Dudley, of New Jersey, 
formerly our consul at Liverpool, made this pertinent statement: 

Something over three years ago I attended the National Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion of France It was held in Paris, and a grand exhibition it was, quite 
worthy of the great nation it represented. I spent four days at the exhibition. 
There were ld or 15 acres of ground covered with ‘arming implements, tools, 
machinery.ete, All the exhibitors had their price-lists upon their exhibits, and 
I was careful to obtain copies of them. The lowest-priced horse-rake was 250 
francs, or $50 of our money. You can or one just as good in any town in the 
United States for $27. The lowest-pri mower was $102 in our money, and 
was no better than we sell {or 260, if as The lowest. priced reaper, without 
the binder, was $185, no better than ours for $110. The plows, harrows, and cul- 
tivators were 20 per cent. above the price that they are selling for in the United 
States. There was not a hoe, fork, shovel, spade, or rake on the ground but was 
dearer in price and inferior in quality to ours. 

I therefore repeat what I haye said betore, that under our protective tariff the 
prices ofall manufactured commodities, instead of being enhanced, have actually 
been reduced, and that nine-tenths of all manufactured commodities now used 
by our farmers and laboring people in the United States are as cheap as they 
are in England, and in many instances cheaper. 


WHAT A FREE-TRADE WITNESS SAYS, 


Mr. Dudley’s statements are notin the least singalar. They are cor- 
roborated by a score of Mr. Cleveland’s Democratic consuls in their offi- 
cial reports. One of these, Consul Schoenhof, a free-trader, whom Presi- 
dent Cleveland appointed to be consul at Tunstall, England, testifies 
directly in support of Mr. Dudley. In speaking of prices in England, 
one of his official reports says: 

So far as clothing and dry-goods in general are concerned, T find that cotton 
goods are fully as cheap in the United tesas here, Shirtings and sheetings, 
if anything, are superior in quality for the same money with us, so far as I can 
judge from the articles exposed for sale in the retail stores. Articles of under- 
wear for women, made of muslin, are far superior in workmanship and finish 
and cheaper in price in the United State. * NorcanI find that men’s 
shirts, when chiefly of cotton, are any cheaper here, Of boots and shoes, if fac- 
tory made, the same may be said. 

Articles made to order, he says, are cheaper in England, owing to the 
low prices paid for hand labor. But he then says: 

The difference in the price of ready-made things is not so marked. 
In workmanship and finish I find corresponding articles of the wholesale proc- 
essof manufacture superior in the United States. This is true of clothing as 
well as of collars, cuffs, and like articles. 

This testimony is unanswerable. It proves beyond all cavil that the 
American farmer purchasing protected goods pays for them as little as 
or Jess than the British farmer pays who purchases in a free market. 
If, in addition to this, it can be shown that the American farmer is now 
paying less than he ever did before, there is nothing lett tor the free- 
trade argument. It falls, riddled with the bullets of hard fact, and 
the demonstration is complete that, whatever protection may do, it cer- 
tainly does not prejudice the agriculturist in supplying his necessi- 


te 


ties, Consider, then, thetables presented here, showing comparatively 
the prices of 1880 and 1890 in the American market for goods required 
by iarmers: 


Price iù | Price in 
1880. 1890. 


Articles. 
Self binder. , es ese sesese dees ces $315 $150 
Corn-planter and check-rower 80 40 
Fourteen-inch steel-beam walking-plo 3 14 
Riding-cultivator. | 45 25 
Walking-cultivato 35 20 
Mowing-machine. 85 50 
Strowbridge seeder. 35 13 
Wood pumps. . 15 6 
Farm Wagon. . . . j s5 50 
Two-seated spring-wagon . . . . 160 75 


Buggies and carriages all reduced about one-half. 
one-half, Corn-shellers reduced one-half. 


GROCERIES, 
| 
Articles lig in | Price in 
Sugar, granulated, per pound. 80. 12} 90.07 
Sugar, standard A 11 -J 
Su O. . .10 * 
2 18 
.35 15 
2.25 1.25 
4.50 2,50 
33 33 
Coffee, Rid... . .. . . . . . SERRA .25 . 2 
Canned tomatoes, per can . 15 10 
Boston butter cracker, per po sata 124 19 
Soda crackers, per pound. 10 , 065 
Soap, per cake. . . 07 05 
Crocke: 3 *) 
+) 
1) 
S per cent. reduction. +30 percent. reduction. 135 per cent. reduction. 


DRY GOODS, 


In dry goods we find the same downward range of prices, showing 
that the benefits of labor-saving machines and large production go to 
all consumers. Here are a few figures: 


Unbleached muslin, per yard... 
yard 2 


General reduetion o 


$23 to 33 per cent. reduction. ee 


7 33} per cent, reduction. 
7 25 to 33} per cent. reduction. 


CLOTHING. 

On clothing comparative figures can not well be given, because quali- 
ties vary. There has been, however, since 1880 a general reduction 
on ready-made clothing ranging from 30 to 50 per cent., and there has 
been a decided improvement in the stability of ready-made clothing. 

The average reduction in the retail price of ſoot wear, since 1880 is 
331 per cent. 

The old-time watch-maker has gone to join the old-time shoe-maker, 
Who gets the benefit of inventive genius there? The silver watch 
which retailed in 1880 at $20 now retails at $12. The set of knives 
and forks sold in 1880 at $6 now retails at $3. Everything in thestore 
has suffered a reduction of from 33} to 50 per cent. 


HARDWARE, 


te Price in| Price in 
Articles. 1880. 1890, 


Barb wire, per pound. . . $0.10 $0. 04 
Fence staples, per pound... «10 0 
Iron nails, per keg.......- i SS ad otra oak 
Steel nails, per keg... — 2. 80 
Plain wire, per pound 005% . 031 
Wash-boiler 2.25 1.75 
Rtovepipe joint 2 20 
Horseshoes, per 8. 00 4.50 
Tool steel, per pound, +20 . 12} 
Plow steel, per pound ae 131 084 
Gone . ö 1 9 00 24.00 
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HARDWARE—continued, 
Price in Price in 
Articles. | 1880, | 1890. 
Matlock and handle. . F $1.40 $0.85 
N — 75 40 
Blossburgh - 80 45 
= ring 2 a oo 
itty, per po . x 
Window-glass... AR (*) 
Shot, per pound... -12} . 08 
Tron, per nd... -05 .08 
ae Star 2 in 12 
Rest spring, pair n . 
Lan = Sapi — 1.50 7 
Common clevis.. -20 10 
Milk pans, per dozen . 2.25 1.00 
Buggy springs, per pound.. 20 10 
Swedes iron, per pound 121 . 0⁰ 
Cartridges, per box . 6 15 
Wire cloth, per foot. 0 03 
Post auger 2.25. 1.25 
Cast washers, per pound 05 0 
Slop-pall seess. 1.00 05 
Tin-cu pees 4 9 
Zino. per poun > $ 
Pipe-collars....... .10 05 
Door-Kk OS m 2 -10 
Cast butts, with screws. 20 .123 
Chain, per pound.. 2 12 
— ONA —5 * — 2 — 
m, per shee! 5 K 
Dooriatehes.. 2 -10 
Basket. . 8 45 
Roof-saddle... 1.00 05 
Door-key „e 10 -05 
Covered pail.. 2 10 
Wheelbarrow 2.25 | 1.65 
Oikcan,....... - 40 
Plane 1.00 | -60 
Pie- plates, per dozen. . .... ce eee 70 3 
Mortise lock. 0 3 
Cistern pump. 4.25 2235 
Universal wringer 7.00 3.00 
Pocket and table cutlery (H 


Reduced 25 per cent. 
WHERE THE TROUBLE REALLY LIES. 

No honest or sensible person will undertake to deny the correctness 
of these figures, and their effect is utterly ruinous upon free-traders. 
They can point, it is true, to the fact that the farmers have been hay- 
ing a pretty hard time of it for the last three or four years, but it com- 

them to abandon their favorite explanation of that fact. It is an 
easy fact to explain and an easy one to rectify. The whole trouble is 
right here: Democratic hostility to silver has forced down the value of 
that metal and has enabled England to buy it of us at low prices for 
gold or its equivalent, and to sell it, coined, to India at high priees in 
exchange for wheat. The price of wheat during the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration fell heavily and bore down all agricultural values. In 
addition to this, the low tariff of 1883 on agricultural products resulted 
in the importation from Canada of an immense amount of those prod- 
ucts, and by such importations American farmers have been undersold 
in their own markets. These facts account fully for the present agri- 


cultural depression, a depression which Republican measures have 

already checked and which the McKinley bill will effectively cure. 

MORE PROTECTION NEEDED—THE SILVER BILL AND THE NEW TARIFF ACT FUR- 
NISH THE REMEDY. 

Not in years has a law been enacted so fruitful of good to the 
farmersas the recent silver bill. This bill remonetized the white metal, 
gave it a market at home, supplied it with a large and legitimate mis- 
sionin our currency, and, of course, enhanced its value. As silver rose 
that is, as the metal wherein English transactions with India are con- 
ducted, became scarce—wheat rose too. The values of all other cereals 
advanced sympathetically. Already, therefore, the condition of hus- 
bandry interests has been greatly improved by Republican sagacity. 

But so long as American markets were open to the products of Cana 
and the Bermudas the American farmer was placed at a serious disad- 
vantage. Mr. McKINLEYand his Republican associates gave their most 
careful attention to this situation. They consulted with the farmers 
of almost every agricultural State. They listened to the arguments of 
many thoughtful men representing agricultural associations, and in 
the end they adopted the remedies suggested by the farmers them- 
selves. It was ascertained from Government statistics that the im- 
portations of farm products into the United States had increased from 
$40,000,000 in 1850 to $256,000,000 in 1889, Canada during the last 
year had sent over the border eggs to the value of $2,159,725; horses, 
$2,113,782; sheep, $918,434; poultry, $110,793; wool, $216,918; barley, 
$6,454,603; beans, $435,534; hay, „381; malt, $105,183; potatoes, 
$192,756; planks and boards, $7,187,101. This little table shows some 
of the figures of agricultural importations in 1889: 


IMPORTATIONS OF FARM PRODUCTS INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING 1889. 


Horses, sheep, and enttle. . s .. . . esse eee ee 8. 917, OBL 
1 — 7,691,763 
Other grains . sense ee. $ 169, 199 
Potato-starch and dextrine .. 230, 000 
Eggs.. 2,419, 004 
Flax 2. 060, 664 
2, 047, 927 

1, 082, 685 

1, 100, 408 

1,769, 892 

4,557,198 

8, 608, 168 

2, 295, 499 

9, 768, 644 

17, 432, 758 


«+e 65,182, 519 


A 
to the American farmer is, therefore, clearly imperative, and this the 
McKinley bill affords. It aims, by increasing the tariff duties on farm 
products, to shut out all such importations as much as possible, so as 
to leave the American market for the exclusive advantage of our own 
238 How far it goes in this direction is witnessed · by the follow- 
ing table: 


ter degree of protection 


j l 
Articles, ! esr tyr Late duty | MeKintey bill. 
2 — f j E 
e ⁰ʒ ERE $2, 146, 514. 50 20 per cent. ses, $80 per head, a 
Cattle aiae +} 512, 764. 71 | 20 per cent. . . Over one year, $10 per head; under 
one year, $2 per head. 
4,770. 80 | 20 per cent.. per 
1, 189, 192, 38 | 20 per cent. «| $1.50 per head. 
7, 678, 763.58 | 10 cents per bushel... ..| 30 cents per bushel 
25, 469. 85 | 10 per cent. 15 cents per bushel, 
10, 178. 19 | 10 cents per bushel 15 cents per bushel 
55, 995.00 | } cent per pound. „| cent per pound. 
17, 689,41 | 4 cents per pound -| 6 cents per pound. 
1, 132, 143. 28 | 4 cents per pound 6 cents pound, 
5, 684. 87 | 10 per cent.. | 5 — 2 gallon. 
759, 802.28 | 10 per cent..... 10 cents per bushel. 
5 35 per cent. ..| 40 per cent, 
Sapa 2 10 per cent. se} 40 cents per bushel. 
52,738. 00 | 20 per cent........ 50 cents per bushel. 
stseseee Not provided for.. „| cent per nd, 
(b) | 10 per cent ..| 3 cents each. 
2,419, 004.37 | Free. 5 cents per dozen. 
1, 082, 685.59 | $2 per ton $4 per ton. 
1, 100. 408, 00 | 8 cents per «| 15 cents per pasen: 
—.— (b) 10 per cent. „| 40 cents per bushel. 
323, 762,82 Free.. 20 per cent. 
321, 120.26 | 15 cents per bu «| 25 cents per bushel, 
187, 448.69 20 per cent „| 40 per cent. 
Vegetables: 
Prepared or preserved . 389, 512. 42 30 per cent 15 per cent. 
17 ——— SES OAA E EA EEE E R OAIR SE 334, 920.71 | 35 per cent per cent. 
In their natural state. 437.377.37 | 10 per cent 25 per cent. 
EC 223 28,921.00 | Free........... 30 per cent. 
Apples: | 
Green OF ripe.. . . eee 8 Free. cents per bushel. 
Dried or prepared in any manner. 4 „ A2 2 cents per pound. 
E DETE O E E A AE ADAN EDEA Y R L CANAD A „899. 51 2 cents per pound. . . 5 cents per pound. 
PMBOE, WARSI SMI POO EN ß IE I LEIE R 14,393.09 | 1 cent per pound... 2 cents per pound. 
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Articles. N Late duty, McKinley bill. 
. 8154 10 ts d 3 ts und 
vo.. — — cen r — — * 
Dressed =} , 866. 26 DD cout pet pound oosbad ae pare 
Flaxseed or linseed, poppy-seed, and other oil seeds . ases seese] 3, 969, 610. 00 cents per pound. . .| 30 cents per bushel. 
88 E $ be te s S z 
ot stemmed ane cen und. . . re pow . 
Stemmed. 1,417, 203. 40 {ii per N $2.55 per — 
e 8,126, 091.34 | 35 cents a 35 cents a 
i - „ cen r nd. — und. 
CCT 5 476, 679.25 | 40 cents — ee — 50 osata — Pound. 
Cigars, cigarettes, cheroots, of all kinds. .. . . ... .... . . . . . 3, 657, 316.02 | $2.50 per pound and 25 per cent. $4.50 per pound and 25 per cent. 
a Provided that horses valued at over $150 shall pay an ad valorem dnty of 30 per cent. z > No data. ¢ Included with beans, 
CANADIAN FARMERS WORRIED. : 
Of the effect of these higher duties there can be no doubt. The Ca- The Eight-Hour Bills. 
nadians themselves testify clamorously of the disadvantages they will pone es 
suffer under the McKinley bill. The New York Sun, a Democratic 
newspaper, contained a dispatch from Ottawa on September 15, 1890, SPEECH 


which was one long wail over the new tariff. It will practically close 
the American market,” said the Sun, against $14,000,000 worth of 
products exported to that value annually from Canada to the United 
States during the past few years. This is equal to 334 per cent. of the 
total yearly exports from Canada to the American market, The pro- 
increase in duty on agricultural products will strike a severe 
ow at Canada, as out of the total value of exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts last year ($13,414,111) $9,125,707 went to the United States. 
Professor Goldwin Smith, a distinguished Canadian, in a score of 
recent speeches has called attention to the effect upon Canadian farmers 
of our new agricultural schedule. He said in one of these: 


They will be very much injured if the McKinley bill shall be adopted, The 
sebedule will bear very hardly on the Canadian farmers who par- 

ticularly desire to find a market in the United States for their eggs, their barley, 
and their horses. The European market is of little value to for their 
horses. If there shall be s slow marketin land all of the profits will be con- 
sumed on a cargo of horses and great loss will entail. I do not see how the 
Canadian farmers can export their product to the United States if the McKinley 
bill shall become a law. 


HOW THE BRITISH FARMER FARES—THE FREE-TRADE ORGAN DECLARES THAT 
BRITISH AGRICULTURISTS ARE SUFFERING FEARFULLY, 


The facts herein recited enable the Republican party to go to the 
farmers of the land confident of their approval in the ensuing elections. 
Everything that human wisdom could do has been done to remove the 
difficulties under which they have been laboring and to provide them 
with better, wider, and richer opportunities than they have ever before 
enjoyed. That these opportunities have been contracted is no faultof 
Republican policy. So far from being due to protection, the truth is 
that it has been due to the lack of protection. It has come about be- 
cause of the Democratic policy degrading and cheapening silver and 
because the duties on agricultural importations have been lower than 
is fair and just. The remedy which has been provided by the Repub- 
lican party in this Congress is the only remedy that American common 
sense can possibly approve. For what advantage is to be gained by 
opening the gates a foot when an opening of an inch has already proved 
so unfortunate? 

What advantage is to be gained by invoking a policy here that has 
produced results in Great Britain so much worse than those with which 
we are afflicted? For the past two years the British press has been 
filled with sorrowful stories of poverty among the agricultural tenantry. 
Treland is on the verge of another famine. On September 14, 1890, the 
regular London correspondent of the New York Times, the principal 
organ of the Democratic free-traders, telegraphed that the coming win- 
ter threatens to be the worst for poor people that we have seen ina 
longtime. Although the English wheat yield has been helped somewhat 
by the recent fine weather, this is hardly more than a drop in the bucket. 
Potatoes have gone, or are rapidly going, all to pieces throughout 
these islands, and the average of the other food crops is depressingly 
low. The price of bread in the provinces has already been advanced, and 
will soon be put up again, and the price of coal is higher than it has 
been in many years at this season. These are the two great staples of 
existence among the poor in the winter, and when they are dear human 
life is correspondingly cheap. What further complicates the outlook 
is the belief that, owing to the bad harvests and stringency among the 
farmers, there will bea larger influx than usual of agricultural labor- 
ers into London, nominally to seek employment, but really to find 
company in which to suffer.” 

This is the testimony of a free-trader to the ruinous results of free 
trade. It recalls the knowing words of that American Solomon, Presi- 
dent Lincoln, who once remarked of this same free-trade company: 
“A political party may fool part of the people all the time and all the 
people part of the time, bnt no political party can fool all the people 
all the time.“ On the very day when the Times gave this doleful evi- 
dence of what its pet policy had done for the British farmer, it quoted 
spring wheat as selling in the Chicago market at $1.11, just 42 cents 
higher than on the day of Grover Cleveland’s departure from the White 


HON. AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, August 28, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9791) constituting eight 
hours a day's work for all laborers, workmen, and mechanics employ — by or 
on behalf of the Government of the United States, or by contractors doing work 
or furnishing materials for the Government, and providing penalties for the vio- 
lation of the provisions thereof— 

Mr. CUMMINGS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The eight-hour law was born on June 25, 1868. It 
was the child of a four-year agitation among workingmen. They 
sought a shortening of the hours of labor without reduction of wagas 
The question was agitated in nearly every Northern and Western city. 
All mechanics were working at least ten hours a day, and some twelve 
hours. Others labored between sunrise and sunset. Bakers, car-drivers, 
and conductors frequently worked fourteen, sixteen, and even eighteen 
hours a day. Theagitation was productive of good results. Congress 
finally passed an eight-hour law. The act was plain, simple, and con- 
cise. It read thus: 


Beit enacted, cte., That eight hours shall constitute a day's work for all labor- 
ers, workmen, and mechanies now employed, or who may hereafter be em- 
ployed, by or on behalf of the Government of the United States. 


That was all there was of it. The act was silent upon the question 
of wages. Congress certainly meant to shorten the hours without wage 
reduction when it passed the bill. No one questioned it then, and no 
one ought to question it now. An amendment offered in the Senate 
reducing the wages of those who worked only eight hours was re- 
jected. This clearly shows that the intention was to reduce the hours 
of labor without decreasing the pay. And after the of the act 
every mechanic and laborer in the employ of the Government was en- 
titled to the shorter hours without wage reduction. 

Men employed in the Government buildings in Washington promptly 
got the benefit of the new law. In other departments the officers of 
the Government either ignored or evaded the Jaw. ‘This was notably 
the case in navy- yards and arsenals. The men were required to werk 
ten hours each ealendar day to earn their daily or to submit to 
a reduction to corres with the reduction of hours. They were 
thus deprived of the efits which Congress intended to confer. In- 
stead of striking against the injustice, the men strenuously protested. 
They rmed ten hours’ work and received whatever compensation 
the officers saw fit to give them. 

Meantime they appealed to the Government for redress. They 
tested against the action of the officers depriving them of a fifth of 
their wages. They got no satisfaction from the Secretary of the Navy. 
Then they appealed to Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United States. 
On May 19, 1869, the President issued a proclamation directing that no 
reduction should be made in the wages paid by the Government, by the 
day, to workmen, laborers, and mechanics on accountof the reduction 
in the hours of labor. 

Although this proclamation was broad enough to include all work- 
men in the Government employ, it had no direct effect outside of the 
Navy Department. The Secretary of the Navy, however, obeyed the 
President's mandate. For nearly nine years the employés of the Navy 
Department were paid full wages for eight hours’ work. 

Meantime mechanics in the Post-Office, War, and other De ents 
were deprived of the benefits of the law. They also appealed to the 
President. Their appeal was heard. On May 11, 1872, President Grant 
reiterated his first proclamation. 

lt was done so emphatically that the question ought to have been 
thoroughly settled. In it he again called attention to the act of Con- 
gress and directed all officers of the Executive Departments of the Gov- 
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ernment having charge of the employment of Jaborers, workmen, and 
mechanics to make no reduction in the wages paid by the Government 
by the day to such workmen, laborers and mechanics, on account of 
the reduction of the hours of labor. 

Before this proclamation was issued Congress had been deluged with 
petitions and memorials protesting against the action of the officers of 
the Government. In these petitions and memorials the men asked for 
the payment of the money illegally and wrongfully withheld from 
them. Seven days after his second proclamation the President approved 
an appropriation act passed by Congress containing a section requiring 
the aceounting officers of the Government to pay workmen, laborers, 
and mechanics the money wrongfully withheld from them under the 
eight-hour act between June 25, 1868, and May 19, 1869. A sufficient 
sum for the purpose was appropriated. The passage of this act proved 
that Congress meant to give the workmen the benefit of the law with- 
out reduction of wages. 

This act covered only the ten months and twenty-three days between 
the passage of the eight-hour act and the date of the President's first 
proclamation. It should have covered the whole period from the pas- 
sage of the eight-hour law to the date of the law granting relief. The 
employés of the navy-yards were paid the several amounts which were 
deducted from their wages. Payment, however, was not so general in 
the other Departments of the Government. For nearly nine years the 
employés in the Navy Department were required to work only eight 
hours a day to receive full wages. 

President Grant’s second term expired March 4, 1877. Then one 
Rutheriord R. Hayes got into the Presidential chair. He was no friend 
of labor. Within four months a new blow was struck at the eight- 
hour law. 

On June 30, 1877, Secretary of the Navy Thompson issued an order 
requiring the men to work ten hours aday. If they chose to work 
only eight hours a day they were to suffer a corresponding decrease of 
wages. ‘Themensubmitted to these rules under protest. They worked 
thus three months and twenty-five days until October 25. Then the 
Secretary modified hisorder, He required the men to work ten hours one- 
half of the year, from March 21 to September 21, and eight hours a 
day from September 22 to March 20, without chauge in the rate of 
wages, Then he revoked both orders and directed the commandants 
of the several yards to hire the men on the basis of eight hours a day 
It they worked extra hours he promised them extra pay. Under the 
last order the men in all the navy-yardsand naval stations in the United 
States worked ten hours per day one-half of the year for five years, but 
never received the promised extra pay. 

So much for the workmen in the navy-yards. Now, let us see how 
the law was carried out in the arsenals. There the overzealous pub- 
lic officials not only violated it, but virtually compelled the workmen 
to give their assent to imperative orders requiring thein to work ten 
hours a day without increase of pay under 1 of dismissal. In 
some of the arsenals their signatures to the alleged agreement were de- 
manded. They protested, but signed. Their necessities alone com- 
paa them to do so. This forced contract, it is alleged, debars them 

rom recovering what is due them under the law. In other words, be- 

cause army officers, educated at the expense of the people, saw fit to 
violate the law and forced those concerned to give their assent, said 
assent legalizes the violation of the law. 

Officers educated at West Pointare said to have a fine sense of honor, 
but was this honorable? Is it honorable to rob a man of his work and 
force him to assent under penalty of starvation for his family? This 
is what was done. R. B. Hayes’s Secretary of War, to be sure. issued 
an order requiring the men to work ten hours per day, but the order did 
not require them to contract in writing to do so. The forced contract 
was the work of the overzealous officials in charge of the arsenals. It 
could have no more effect upon the legal rights of the workmen than 
a deed drawn from a real-estate holder under threats of violence would 
affect his title. No court would hold such a deed valid, and no court 
ought to hold such a contract valid. 

Meantime Rutherford B. Hayes disappeared from the Presidential 
chair. With him went his Seeretary of the Navy and his Secretary 
of War, both of whom had been conspicuous for their violations of 
the eight-hour act. Men of honor, who had a due regard for law, suc- 
ceeded them. Robert Lincoln, the son of the great emancipator, be- 
eame Secretary of War, and William Eaton Chandler, ot New Hamp- 
shire, became Secretary of the Navy. Their names should live in the 
hearts of all workingmen employed by the Government. 

On March 23, 1883, Secretary Chandler recognized the injustice of 
Secretary Thompson’s orders. He issued an order to carry out the eight- 
hour act in accordance with the terms of the proclamations of Ulysses 
S. Grant aud the acts of Congress. Secretary Lincoln was not far be- 
hind him. In December following he put a stop to the violation of 
the law in the arsenals. He directed his subordinates to require the 
men to work only cight hours per day to earn their daily wages. 

From that day to this, the orders of both Secretaries Lincoln and 
Chandler have been obeyed. But the men have never received a dol- 
Jar for the extra two hours of work they performed for half a year for 
nearly five years. Every four days they were robbed of a day’s wages. 
It is tor this that they are now making their claims against the Gov- 
ernment. Secretary Thompson in his modified order expressly prom- 
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ised that they should be paid for the extra hoursofwork. The eight- 
hour act itself virtually requires it. 

A bill for their relief was introduced in both Houses at the beginning 
of the Forty-eighth Congress. It was favorably reported by the com- 
mittees of each House. The same course has been pursued in every 
Congress since, Seven committees have made favorable reports on the 
bill, yet no final action has been taken, except in the Senate, where a 
bill was passed in the last Congress. 

You men of the House can not escape the responsiblity. The Gov- 
ernment owes the money and you know it. A citizen who would act 
as the Government of the United States is acting in this matter would 
lose the respect ofall honest men. No citizen could act so. The courts 
would not permit him. These workmen have been robbed by Govern- 
ment officials in the face of the act of Congress, ot the President’s procla- 
mation, and of the plain promises of the Secretary of the Navy. They 
must receive their wages or the Government is disgraced. Overzeal- 
ous Government officials tor years thwarted the plain letter and spirit 
of the law passed by Congress. They have been forced at last to do 
justice to the men. It is high time that this House took action. 

I care not how much money this bill takes from the public Treasury, 
It takes from the Treasury only what has been earned by these men 
and what no man can deny belongs to them. It is high time they re- 
ceive it. Corporations seem to have little difficulty in getting favorable 
and final action on matters affecting their interests in this House. But 
in seven years the friends of this measure have not been able to get a 
vote on it. These workmen are denied the pittance that the Govern- 
ment owes them for honest toil under the express promise of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the plain intention of Congress in passing the law. 
It did not take the members of this House long to secure the money 
due them on account of the Sileott deſaleation. They went into court 
to get it. Three months was all they had to wait. 

These workingmen’s claims are fully as just as, if not more just than, 
the Silcott claims. Vet they have been begging for a hearing in the Court 
of Claims for ten years and this House has failed to give it to them. 
All that they ask À that their claims may be presented to that court 
for adjudication. This House has been in session nearly nine months. 
Tt has passed bridge bills and railroad bills, pababa . bills and 
Rock Creek Park bills, a remorseless tariff bill and a treacherous silver 
bill, a judicial bill and a revolutionary force bill. It has even com- 
pounded a felony’? with a railroad for an enormous steal, to use the 
words of my friend from New Jersey [Mr. McApoo]. It is now grunt- 
ing over a hog bill, but not one hour has it given to the Committee on 
Labor until this week to consider measures affecting these or any other 
workingmen. A resolution expressing the sympathy of the House with 
the eight-hour movement introduced six months ago still sleeps in com- 
mittee. 

The rules provide for a morning hour in which committees may 
call up for consideration any bill they have reported. But for six 
months the morning hour, with the call at the door of the Committee 
on Labor, was sunk beneath the waves of partisan and corporate legis- 
lation and the workmen are still clamoring for their pay. It is not 
right; it is not fair; it is not decent, Men who share the responsi- 
bility for this injustice sit upon this floor. Contractorsand others have 
been allowed to go to the Court of Claims by the vote of this House, 
and the same right is now asked on behalf of these workingmen. When 
the vote is taken upon this bill, it will be interesting to compare the 
vote with the vote upon the bills allowing contractors to go to the court 
with their claims, 

„Cursed be he that keepeth back the hire of the laborer,’’ said the 
wise man. 

Such, Mr, Speaker, are the plain tacts as to what is known as the 
eight-hour back-pay bill. They speak more forcibly than words on 
behalf of the bill now before the House. It is drawn in the light of 
experience. There is nothing vague or shadowy about it. Its terms 
are explicit. There can be no dodging of the issue by overzealous 
public officials. 

The bill carries pains and penalties, It expressly provides that 
eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for all laborers, workmen, 
and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the Government, except in 
cases of extraordinary emergency. In such cases the laborers shall re- 
ceive extra pay for the extra hours. It further provides that all con- 
tracts made by or on behalf of the Government for the performance of 
any work or the furnishing of any material manufactured within the 
United States shall be made on the basis of eight hours constituting a 
day’s work. 

It clinches this by providing that it shall be unlawful in such cases 
to require or permit any laborer to work more than eight hours per 
calendar day. Then come the pains and penalties for the violation of 
the act. Any officer of the Government, orany person acting for him, 
or avy contractor or other person violating any of the provisions of the 
act shall be punished for each offense by a fine not exceeding 81, 000 
or imprisonment for not more than six months, or by both fine an 
imprisonment. - 

Here is something tangible—a substance, and not a shadow. Pass 
the bill as it is drawn, and there is no getting away from it. Amend- 
ments to this bill and to all other labor bills deserve the most careful 
scrutiny. These bills in the interest of workingmen, for some occult 
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reason, developacraftyenmity. In the last Congress the back-pay bill 
was not allowed to come to a vote. 

In this Congress it is still under consideration. The outcome, even 
now, is uncertain. Bills may be so deftly amended as to take all the 
life out of them. Unseen iufluenees appear to be working against them. 
The session is drawing to a close and the pressure for precedence is very 
great. The McKinley bill and other privileged measures affecting the 
business in erests of the country have the right of way. Hasty legis- 
lation has characterized the proceedings of this House under its excep- 
tional rules, 

Let those interested in the labor bills remember that haste is not 
alwaysspeed. The turiff bill went from the House to the Senate scarce 
half made up. It was hurried there with such speed that no action 
was talfen upon nearly two hundred amendments proposed by the 
Committee on Ways and Means itself. The hasty action of the House 
has unsettled the business interests of the country. 

Look at the state of affairs. At uncertain periods the Secretary of 
the Treasury is obliged to come to the relief of the financial community 
with the resources of the Federal Government, and at very certain 
periods is obliged to go into the market to buy silver. 

Observe the advantages enjoyed by the speculator, or any other per- 
son who first learns when the honorable Secretary will appear with 
financial aid and how much will be granted. What an opportunity 
there is for those close to the throne to make money. Here we are, 
prepaying our national obligations with a premium of 25 or 30 per cent. 
and prepaying interest on them a year in advance. All this at a time 
when money is worth 20 per cent. to the people themselves. Under 
such action the bondholders virtually turn around and Joan to the peo- 
ple the people's own money at these high rates of interest. In the jostle 
ot such mighty temptations what chance has helpless labor? 

We boast of the superiority of American institutions. Is there an 
effete despotism in Europe where such practices would be tolerated for 
a moment, much less borne for years? It looks as though the main 
purpose of a republican form of government had been changed. In- 
stead of legislating on the broad platform of equal rights and privi- 
leges for all, it is pandering to organized wealth and making the 
rich richer at the expense of those not organized for selfish advance- 
ment, To this practice the present tariff legislation and the vitiating 
of all Jabor legisiation way be traced. If this condition of things con- 
tinues, as now seems probable, Henry George ought to supplant his 
Progress and Poverty by a work on the progress of poverty alone. 
Was there ever a Government said to be of the people, tor the peo- 

le, and by the people’’ where the people paid so much and got so 

ittle? It has really become a Government of committees and execu- 
tive tyranny. Amid this bewilderment labor has to struggle for itself. 
It is continually hamstrung by the piques and prejudices of those in 
authority, who appear to regard only the wealthy and the powerful. 

Mr. Speaker, let there be no hamstringing of the just labor bills be- 
fore this House. In that schedule I place the one now under consid- 
eration, and with it the eight-hour postal bill and the eight-hour back- 
pay bill. I know they are threatened with all the jugglery and leger- 
demain that canting legislation can practice, and I hope that in this 
instance it will be detected and exposed. Twenty-two years of exec- 
utive trifling ought to be enough to arouse the most patient of laborers 
and re the most explicit legislative direction. Let us sec if it 
can $ 


Contract Labor and German Immigration. 


SPEECH 


HON. FREDERICK G. NIEDRINGHAUS, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 30, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9632) to amend “ An act 
to prohibit the importation and migration of foreigners and aliens under con- 
tract or agreement to perform labor in the United States, its Territories, and 
the District of Columbia 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I was in hopes that I would have been allowed thirty 
minutes, as was agreed with my colleague [Mr. WADE] on yesterday, 
but being cut down to fifteen minutes I shall of conrse have to curtail 
what I intended to say. 

Upon the whole I am in favor of this bill, except one clause, which 
I consider to be an injustice to one class of our working people, and I 
will at the opportune time offer an amendment striking out on the 
tenth page, in the fifteenth line, the words regularly ordained minis- 
ters of the gospel.” 

It may appear somewhat peculiar to some of my colleagues here that 
I make this proposition. Iam not, Mr. Speaker, opposed to ministers 
of the gospel. They have certainly done a great deal of good in this 


country. They have been the main pioneers of our civilization, so to 
speak. They have denied themselves the home comfortsand have gone 
forth and followed the American people over hill and dale into the very 
deserts of the continent, speaking words of peace and consolation, 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is not more preachers or longer sermons we 
want, but that the preachers be better paid and that the sermons be 
more conscientiously carried out. [Laughter and applause.) I am 
therelore, as a protectionist, naturally in tavor of protecting the Ameri- 
can preacher. [Laughter.] I am sorry to differ from the committee 
on this point, who seem to believe otherwise, but they, perhups, have 
forgotten that ministers of the gospel are not imported under contract, 
for it my early teachings were correct they are called by the Lord God 
Almighty Himself. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. This bill does not interfere with 
that call. (Laughter. ] 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. They hear that call and they follow; they 
are constrained to follow; and ministers of the gospel that come in such 
a spirit we are willing to receive and listen to them with profit and 
delight. But my ſriend from New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN] says the bill 
is not intended forthisclass of people. That is just the point I was going 
to make. I presume itis not intended to apply to ministers of the gos- 
pel, but rather to lecturers for fashionable churches, [Laughter.] Now, 
I am confident that neither the German-Americansnor the Irish-A meri- 
cans ask for any such provision, and consequently we have to fall back- 
upon England. Now, the idea of sending to England for Englishmen to 
come over here to teach the American people the way they should go! 
I am opposed to fashionable churches, anyhow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. What kind does the gentleman 
frequent? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Well, I will tell you an experience, if it 
is to go no further. I attempted to get into a fashionable church some 
months ago with my little family, but aiter waiting a long time in the 
corridor we utterly failed, As we left, with disappointment and dis- 
gust, my little daughter said, ‘‘Papa, didn’t they know you are a 
member of Congress?” [ Laughter.] Well,“ said I, my child, I 
do not think they did.” So in our humiliation and suffering asa 
member of Congress (and if one member suffers all suffer with him) 
[laughter], we went our way until finally we reached a statue 
with an open Bible, and I said to my wife, We will try here; there 
appears to be a free gospel.” [Laughter.] 

I do not want to have it said in times tocome, when my descendants 
may with pride point out the fact that one of their ancestry once oc- 
cupied a seat in the American Congress, that that was during the dark 
days when ministers of the gospel were imported from England under 
contract. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BucHANAN] 
has ably defended the working people generally, and my friend irom 
New York [Mr. QUINN] has spoken a good word for his Irish kinsmen, 
who also make up a largeand honored portion of my constituency. 
consider it therefore my duty to speak a good word for my own kins- 
men—for the German-American and for the German. But before I 
enter upon that I would like to draw the attention of the House to an 
expression which I find on page 5087 or the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 18, uttered by my friend, the gentleman from Kentucky, whom 
J had not the honor of knowing at the time, never having heard his 
name mentioned until I saw it in the RECORD. [ Laughter.] 

Several MEMBERS. Who is it? 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Mr. CARUTH. [Laughter.] The gentle- 
man from Kentucky wound up his remarks on that occasion by saying, 
“I agree that we are paying $5,000 too much to the gentleman from 
Missouri,” referring to me. Now, I agree with him entirely, and if he 
had stopped there I would not have said a word, because I know that 
I am drawing more money than I am worth at this sort of business 
[laughter], but he kept on and said: He is, I believe, originally from 
Westphalia, Germany.” 

Now, I do not know what race my friend from Kentucky claims to 
be a member of. [Laughter,] He appears to have forgotten or to 
have overlooked the fact that, outside of the infusion of Latin blood, 
the American people are as purely Germanic to-day as I claim to be, 
and also the iact that Westphalia was the original home of the Saxon. 
One-third of this race to-day is Germanic, of immigration covering a 
period of perhaps two hundred years. In thesixteenth ceutury a large 
emigration left Germany for religious reasons and for liberty, and set- 
tled in the Carolinas and in Georgia, and their descendants are to-da 
sitting in this House. I can recognize their German ancestry in th 
physiognomy, in their intelligence and force of character; and I am 
glad to meet them, although a little sorry that they are sitting on the 
other side of the aisle, [Laughter.] 

About the same time some German emigrants found their way to the 
Hudson and to Maryland and New Jersey, the stream of immigration 
continuing at a more or less extent, until at the end of the forties, 
mostly upon political grounds, German immigration increased to a 
very large degree, and has continued to the present day; so that at the 
present time we have in this country thirteen millions of German- 
American citizens and their descendants of recent immigration, and 
among them three million American citizens who have the right of 
suffrage. I do not know whether my friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
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CARUTH] has any of that class of citizens in his district or not. If he 
has, perhaps he would not have put that slur upon 

I presume that my friend from Kentucky Fur. CATEVA read 
what is stated about mein the Congressional Directory, and atone 
time I worked for $4 per week because I could not get any more. 

A MEMBER. Who wrote that? 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Well, now, I wrote that myself [laughter], 
and I did it for this reason, that at some future time some poor, dis- 
couraged, struggling young man might read it and take courage. When 
I looked around, as I entered this Hall, and saw on one side of me an 
eminent judge and on the other side an ex-governor of a State, and 

again at that account of myself, it made my hair stand on end. 
[Langhter.] I felt that I was out of place, as my triend from Ken- 
firmly believes. [Laughter.] 

It is true, sir, that I came from Germany when a boy, but under the 
free institutions of this grand and glorious Union, which give an equal 
chance to all, I have been enabled to make a living, and a little over, 
and have at the same time succeeded in building up such a character 
and standing with the e among whom I have lived for the last 
thirty-five years that they have seen fit to send me here as their rep- 
resentative and for which they are responsible. 

How much time have I left, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pe tempore. The gentleman has two minutes, 

Mr. CALDWEL I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be allowed to proceed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
desire? 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Say ten minutes. 

Mr. PAYSON. I have no objection to that, Mr. Speaker, if the bill 
can be discussed; but there are a good many provisions to it that ought 
to be considered, and while the historic allusions in which the gentle- 
man A are very entertaining, they do not go to the subject of 
this 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Well, they concern a class of people of 
which this nation is largely made up. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. PAYSON. The gentleman of course understands that I do not 
mean any discourtesy. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS., How much time have I left then, Mr. 
Speaker? 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Give me five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri asks 
unanimous consent that he be allowed to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. PAYSON. Before that question is put, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
make a suggestion, which I trast the gentleman will not regard as dis- 
courteous. What he has already said may necessitate some reply from 
the gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. Caruri]}, who has already rushed 


to his feet in defense of his nationality [langhter], and in order to 
ecovomize time I must insist that the debate shall be confined to the 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request that 
the gentleman. [Mr NIEDRINGHAUS] be allowed to proceed for five 
minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Mr. Speaker, I was going to speak of the 
economic influence of the German race, as well as their social influence 
upon this nation, but I will print what I have to say on that subjectat 
some future day. i 

And now, from a political standpoint, the Germans have certainly 
been patriotie people. In the war of Independence they furnished as 
large a percentage of soldiers to the Army as any other nationality, and 
at the beginning of the last war they rushed to arms with a zeal and 
enthusiasm as is hardly ever witnessed to defend this great and glorious 
Union, the country of their choice, because they found here their very 
ideal of a country, an El Dorado such as they had dreamt and sung 
about in the early days of their youth. For such a Union they were 
ready to offer their very lives. Thousands of them have fought, bled, 
and died, and their bones are to-day bleaching on Southern soil. 

Under the leadership of a heroic Lyon, Blair, Houser, Dr. Pretori- 
us, the Filleys, Sigel, Stannard, Cole, Parsons, and others, who tow- 
ered high above their fellow-men at that time, they saved the city of 
St. Louis and the State of Missouri from desolation and untold amount 
of bloodshed. 

In moving on in the line of duty they may have trod upon soil very 
i intended here to make a stronger remark, I will, however, 
abstain. 

By their zeal and loyalty they earned the peculiar title of D. D.,“ 
of which they were frequently reminded with emphasis ! 

But when, on the last morning at Appomattox, the two armies met 
for the last time, when the shout of joy went along the line that de- 
liverance and peace had come, when the t general of this age 
told the belligerents to go home and take their horses with them (such 
an ending as the world had never seen), I thought that perhaps my 
kinsmen bad also been forgiven, I was therefore surprised to find that 
a remnant of the same spirit was still lurking in the grass. 


How much time does the gentleman 
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I do not, however, wish to be misunderstood by the American people, 
nor by my direct kinsmen, in whose defense I am speaking, and I owe 
it to all, under these peculiar circumstances, to say, that asa German- 
American citizen I have never been more cordially received and gen- 
erously treated anywhere than by the members of the Fifty-first Amer- 
8 and 7 I remain in polities or not I Tan forever 

ememory of my colleagues, irrespectiveof party. [Applause. 

Germany has been one of the best friends America ever Mad, an 
while, during our late civil strife, this nation almost lay prostrate, 
bleeding out of a thousand wounds, the British lion lay waiting for 
tke prey, Germany, and especially its people, never lost faith in this 
nation and doubted not for a moment the final outcome; they extended 
us their full sympathy and credit. When, therefore, the question comes 
up before the American people as to what element they can afford to 
extend a welcome hand, I can justly assert that upon the whole no bet- 
ter class of people come to these shores than the German. They have 
certainly been a large tactor in the development of this country, 

The same can also be said of the Irish people, but I will not dwell 
upon that point, as some of my Irish-American colleagues on this floor 
are more abundantly able to handle that gestion. 

Now, as to the bill in the main, Mr. Speaker, allow me here to say 
that it is a most necessary and wise provision for the protection of hon- 
est American labor, and Iam proud as a Republican that my party 
has always been in the lead when the security and protection of Ameri- 
can labor has been threatened. The unlimited and unsatisfying greed 
of heartless corporations and individuals have at various times and 
would yet, without the strong arm of the National Government upon 
them, contract for and import an undesirable element of labor into quar- 
ters where not needed except for oppression, where the home labor fully 
supplies the demands; and, in consequence, the American laborer finds 
himself without work and the means of livelihood, and our very insti- 
tutions are thereby brought into disrespect. 

This degrading practice, I hold, has been carried on mainly by parties 
who never did a real, honest day’s work, and who are therefore unable 
to sympathize with the honest American laborer in whatever branch 
he may make himself useful. 

It has been truly said upon this floor, Mr. Speaker, that when we 
speak of labor we do not speak of a class, but of a condition which we 
have all either occupied or experienced, or else in which we or our de- 
scendants will be placed, sooner or later; a fact I need not here discuss, 
as, no doubt, Mr, Speaker, all my colleagues will agree with me. Our 
interest, therefore, Mr. Speaker, in the question of American labor is 
mutual, and the honoring and protecting of the same is our sacred 
duty; and if I could not leave my children one cent I still leave them 
a legacy in our American institutions which honor and protect labor. 

From an economic standpoint, we must admit that the Germans have 
taken anactive part in the development of this country; in every branch 
of industry, as well as in education, has their co-operation been felt. 
Many important branches of industry have been inaugurated and car- 
ried on by them, thereby largely adding to the treasure of the country. 
They have in many instances been satisfied with the poorest of Amer- 
ican soil, yes, have converted the wilderness into a garden, and by in- 
dustry and economy have founded thousands of happy homes. 

The main question that has of recent years been agitated in private 
and public, and by the press in connection with immigration, is the 
social question. It has been claimed that the institutions so dear to 
every American heart are threatened by certain influences of the Ger- 
man element; many suggestions have been made as to how to te 
or check this tide of immigration by demanding all sorts of qualifica- 
tions, the mostrecent being that on landing the emigrantshould under- 
stand the Constitution of the United States. Now, just imagine, Mr, 
Speaker, if you please, a German emigrant, with his wife and children, 
who has perhaps saved and economized for years for the pu of 
eventually casting his lot with the American people, and finally, when 
enabled to make the voyage, as he comes in sight of Sandy Hook, and 
soon the statue of Liberty, his heart beats high with joy as he puts his 
foot on American soil, the land of the free and the home of the brave, 
just imagine Uncle Sam, in his characteristic costume, stepping up to 
him with a great big book, the Constitution of the United States, and 
demanding of him its interpretation ! 

Now look at him; there he stands with his wife and children, a farm 
hand he may be, and, if his pilgrimage occurs in winter, in order to 
keep his feet warm, perhaps in wooden shoes. He and his sons are 
ready to do the hardest kind of work, and his daughters willing to bake 
your bread and cook your meals, I have often reflected as to what we 
would eat and drink were it not for the German and Irish papie 
There he stands, confronted by Brother Jonathan, demanding him to 
fathom what at the beginning of this session the lawyers and doctors. 
upon this floor could not solve. Iam, however, glad to know that the 
Committee on Immigration will not inflict this hardship when they 
will finally report their bill. 

It is true the German emigrant brings with him some customs that 
are, in the strict New England puritanical sense, un-American. While 
he is a law-abiding citizen he likes personal liberty as to eating and 
drinking. Although upon the whole religious, his religion may, in 
form and expression, differ in many respects, . His idea of the Sunday 
may be peculiar; and I do not doubt that the Savior himself would at 
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one time ha ve found New England an uncomfortable place with regard 
to that question! 

‘There is still a great deal of piety in the German people. If you, 
Mr. Speaker, will follow me as I wander through the German quarters 
where they are settled around their respective churches of all denomi- 
nations you will find that they are in their places in church on Sun- 
day mornings, and if you watch them you can not but admit that they 
are a good and devout people. Being mostly working people, we will 
follow them to their homes. There we find them gathered at a plain 
home dinner, after which they indulge in social talk, a pipe, and per- 
haps, in some instances, a glass of beer or wine. If the family has 
grown children, sons or daughters, they are living out, but make their 
Sunday visit, and if after pay-day, add their mite to the family treas- 
ures, may be with the viewof buyinga home (home, this great Germanic 


J 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if ever you want to find a happy home, here you 
find it. It is true when in early spring the sun coaxes out foliage and 
flower the nature-loving German, likea bird alter a long winter roost, 
feels a desire for the open air, for some grove or hamlet where he and 
family may spend a day of real rest, I have often seen them pass my 
house in all sorts of vehicles, butall full of merriment and joy for what 
the day might have instore for them. Still it was Sunday, when, Mr. 
Speaker and members of this House, you might go to Sunday-schooland 
church, and as wagon alter wagon passes with its happy load, will you 
stand by grudgingly, because these people enjoy what you may be able 
to enjoy every day of the week? I say no; follow them with your good 
wishes and observe them in their pleasure as they are once more being 
brought in contact with nature and nature’s God. 

It is said of our ancestry that they worshiped in ves; yes, the 
very oak, which is perhaps only true indirectly, which I can explain 
by reciting an expression of a young man in search of gold and while 
crossing the Sierra Nevadas on the west coast of Mexico. On entering 
the dense forests Lexperienced,’’ he said, the most elevating andsolemn 
sensation in my life here in this solitude. I felt m as in the 
very presence of God, and a spontaneous longing for what is pure and 
good took possession of my soul.“ 

This is the same feeling that was experienced by our German an- 
cestry and is still felt by my kinsmen to-day, as they are brought into 
contact with nature. This is pure devotion, after an unwritten creed, 
but still true religion; and he returns home, after such a day’s ex- 

ence, a better man. This country need not fearany danger for its 
institutions from that quarter, and we may as well allow the German- 
American some latitude and also his choice as to his diet if he pays 
for it and respects the rights and peace of his fellow-men. 

There is still another point in connection with German immigration 
very frequently discussed by the press, and that is as to how soon this 
element should become americanized. Steps are being taken in many 
localities with the view of bringing this about very speedily, which I 
think is a mistake. The transition should progress very slowly, so 
that it may be done with the least injury and greatest good to the 
whole nation. 

Inorder to give the immigrant the full benefit of theadvan which 
this country offers, and in order to make him feel content athome 
and to become acquainted with American institutions, duties, and privi- 
leges, he needs German-American friends, he needs the German press, 
the school, and the church, at any rate in the first generation. 

Assoon as a German becomes americanized his wants become greater, 
which should not be stimulated until heis ready to meet them. Fam- 
ily ties are in this way saved from disruption, and the process of amer- 
icanizing the race goes on almost unobserved and still very rapidly. 
The application of any special method of hastening the process would, 
therefore, be a great mistake, and what is true of the German people 
is perhaps true with regard to other nationalities; but the final result 
will be one undivided American nation, bearing upon its face and in 
its character the good quatities of all the nations of the earth. 


Politieal Murder. 


SPEEOH 
HON. CHRISTOPHER A. BERGEN, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
September 2 and 3, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the report in the investigation of the 
matter of Clayton vs. Breckinridge— 

Mr. BERGEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The investigation of this matter was instituted on 
the petition of one of the first citizens of Arkansas, The resolution of 
the House passed upon that petition naturally divided itself into two 
parts, having relation to the ballots cast and to the methods of election 


The investigation was called for from the whole country, 

to determine if the present incumbent had been elected and if 
assassination had been employed to secure him in his seat. It was no 
slight matter in the judgment of the country that a man of intelli- 
gence, who had honorably contended for his seat in Congress, while he 
was engaged in the contest, disputing the right of the sitting member, 


employed: 


should have been stricken down with death. That he was foully 
shot; that he was sneakingly assassinated; that he was stealthily 
stolen upon and his life taken from him is admitted by all and goes 
without question, and in this investigation that it was also done by the 
partisans of the respondent is no longer an open matter, but stands 
proved indubitably. Everybody who has been associated with that 
assassination, by every portion of the evidence that has been adduced, 
has been traced in one way or another to a friend of Mr. Breckinridge; 
and it was a pitiable sight to see in the court-room at Little Rock our 
brother surrounded by this coterie of suspects, constantly in association 
with them and constantly consulting with them evidently as to what 
evidence should be adduced. 

The inquiry which has been made by the eommittee has not extended 
over the whole territory, That was found impracticable, and by com- 
mon consent it was confined to those particular polls and districts which 
were brought in question by the attorneys in the case. My colleague 
from Missouri [Mr, WILSON] says because this is not strictly a con- 
tested-election case it is not a matter in which attorneys could be en- 
gaged and counsel could be had, orany consideration paid to the wishes 
of the parties most materially interested. The petitionerappeared for 
himself. One of the best lawyers of Arkansas and of the country, he 
presented the matters complained of. For the respondent there ap- 

Mr. Harrod, Judge McCain, and Ex-Attorney-General Gar- 
land. Itis placing things on wrong bases to say that the Committee 
on Elections could disregard the parties in interest. Mr, Breckinridge 
would have resented, justly resented it, had the committee ignored his 
wishes, had it disregarded his counsel, had it rejected his witnesses. 

At the ineeption of my remarks, I wish to state that the investiga- 
tion was pursued with the greatest liberality to all. Noone was denied 
a hearing. No one was shut out. Every one was allowed and encour- 
aged to appear and testify, and the grandest scope and largest liberty 
was given to appearances made. Everything was done with a view to 
bring in witnesses. It is true that it urged them to bring in the wit- 
nesses as fast as they could, but it is not true that the committee left 
the city of Little Rock or the State of Arkansas with one witness un- 
sworn who was presented for the purpose. 

I enter with hesitation upon a discussion of this case. From its in- 
ception it has been unhappy and peevish, and for nineteen months has 
been the sensitive spot in our national life. The case involves much 
of personality, and is calculated to excite a great deal of animated dis- 
cussion. Ishrink from that because on the other side of this House 
are many men whom I respect, and to whom, whilst I believe the Dem- 
oeratic party is responsible for the situation, because they are members 
of that party, I would not assign a single act which would commit 
them to so wrong a deed, The case bristles with that life, that spirit, 
and that hate which brought.on the mostanimated political discussion 
that has been bad anywhere in the land. 

This district is naturally, itis supposed, about 4,000 or 4,500 Repub- 
lican. It has been represented on this floor during the three terms of 
its existence by a Democrat. The parties who came into this contest 
were well fitted to contend against each other. They were men of abil- 
ity and of experience; men who were shrewd and capable in the man- 
agement of political affairs, and they undertook a canvass one against 
the other. It was an exciting campaign. Trouble after trouble fol- 
lowed, and when the election was over, who was elected and what 
was the real and proper result were questions that were settled in no 
man’s mind; but there was one thing that was not expected by any fair- 
minded person, and that was that the assassin could operate to make 
a seat firm and fixed. His hand, like the tyrant’s, never produces 


peace. 

Under the circumstances thrown about the ease I should have great 
difficulty in confining my remarks to the idea that the investigation 
is of a contest for oflice principally. To do so would be to dwarf the 
subject in hand and belittle what is evidently the most stupendous 
effort yet recorded in our history if anything against the existence ot 
this honorable body, its rights and prerogatives. 

At Little Rock good feeling prevailed in the subcommittee; and I 
refer to this now because I am surprised to find in the minority report 
a reflection upon the majority, both of the subcommittee and the main 
committee. This course on the part of the minority is entirely uncalled 
for, and I believe without precedent. I suppose there is an explanation, 
but I doubt very much if it will ever get to the floor of thisHouse. We. 
of this side are in honor bound not to exact it, and the other side does not 
seem disposed toimpart the information. Ihave said the subcommit- 
tee worked with unanimity and without discord. Not that there were 
no differences of opinion. My friends from Pennsylvania and Missouri 
[Mr. Matsx and Mr. WILSON] differed from the majority, no doubt, 
upon many matters; but that one single thing was excluded from the 
investigation that was sought to be proved by Mr. Breckinridge or his 
counsel is a statement that goes beyond the faet, and no one knows it 
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better than those gentlemen that wereon the committee and Mr, Breck- 
inridge and his counsel. 

It is stated also that the committee went to Arkansas and there under- 
took an investigation, but left it, as it were, halt finished. ‘The state- 
ment is that when it returned to Washington the examination of wit- 
nesses was to be as open here as it had been in Arkansas. Let us look 
for a moment at the reasovableness of the suggestion. Some things 
need only to be stated to show how ridiculous and improbable they 
are. The subcommittee had gone 1,500 miles to Arkansas to take the 
testimony of the witnesses there. It would cost $300 apiece to bring 
them from there to Washington. It was evidently to avoid this ex- 
pense that the House had sent the committee to Arkansas. Besides it 
must not be forgotten that the members of that committee claim to be 
honorable men and that they must have acted under a sense of re- 
sponsibility to this House, to constituencies, and to the country to exert 
a proper watch upon the public funds; yet, in the face ot all this, re- 
spondent solemnly asserts over his signature that the taking of evidence 
under promises from the committee was to be as open here as there, 
and the processes of the House equally at his disposal; nor does he show 
that there was a single protest from himself or the minority of the 
committee at the proposed waste of public treasure, 

It pains me exceedingly that a question of personal veracity should 
have been raised between the minority and majority of this committee, 
and also that this question should have been brought intoa matter 
in which Mr. Breckinridge is entitled to have no personality except 
his own. It is exceedingly unfortunate that what took place the last 
night that the committee was in Little Rock was not reported by the 
stenographer in full. But, whether reported or not, it does not become 
an honorable man, whether it involves a seat in this House or his 
reputation as a man of truth and of honor, to deny what actually did 
take place; and when a gentleman stands on this floor and, for the 
sake of porua, or for the sake of anything else, denies what has been 
established and what is true in his own conscience, he forsakes that 
dignity which attaches to manhood always, aud his action is most un- 
becoming, most disrespectful to this House, and most dishonoring to 
himself. I can not believe that what Iam about to state will be de- 
nied by my brother from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAIsH] until he takes 
the floor and denies it here. 1 know, he knows—he was present 
the chairman of the committee knows, and perhaps two hundred peo- 
ple in Arkansas know what took place. It was not done in a corner. 
It was done in open session of the committee, in the presence of the 
stenographer, in the presence of all the counsel, and in the presence ot 
the people. 

It was, if I remember right, the fifteenth day the committee had been 
in Little Rock, perhaps the fourteenth. It had been taking testimony on 
both sides from the timeitarrived. There was no rule that first one side 
should conclude its evidence and then the other side commence, but both 
sides were allowed to bring in their witnesses as they could get them. 
Each side, therefore, had fourteen days, with the processes of this 
House at its command as free as the air we breathe,to bring witnesses 
before the committee and offer the evidence it wished to adduce. It 
was night, it was getting late, it had been prearranged that the com- 
mittee should soon leave. Two or three days before it had been an- 
nounced that it would probably leave atsuchatime. There was noth- 
ing new in that; everybody was expecting it to go. There were no 
witnesses in the court-room not sworn and an application had been 
made on the part of Mr. Breckinridge’s counsel that the committee 
would authorize the taking before a notary of the testimony of some 
additional witnesses that they thought they had in Arkansas. The 
committee at first stated that all the indulgence that was reasonable 
and proper had been already given, and declined the proposition, 
Then a member of the committee said to the counsel, ‘‘ How many 
witnesses have you got? They said they could not tell. This mem- 
ber then asked, ‘‘ Have you two hundred?“ They could not tell. 
„Have you one hundred?“ ‘They could not tell. Then seventy- 
five and fifty were mentioned as the possible number, and finally the 
counsel said that they thought they had twenty-five witnesses, and 
named some of them, Governor Hughes among them. The mem- 
ber then said that he understood the committee had come to Arkansas 
to take this evidence, and he did not think it onght to leave till it was 
taken. Thereupon the chairman of the committee announced that the 
committee would not leave Arkansas until all the evidence in that 
State that was offered was taken. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BERGEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I simply want to ask upon what page of the 
record I may find the remarkable statement the gentleman has just 
made. I have vot seen it in the record and I would like to know the 
page upon which it can be found. 

Mr. BERGEN. I think the gentleman will find it in the brain of 
Mr. MAIsH, in the brain of Mr. LACEY, in the brain of Mr. Breck- 
inridge, and in the brain of his counsel who were there. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. But I can not get into the brains of those gen- 
tlemen. I can only be guided by the record, and I should like to 
know whether the statement which the gentleman has just made is to 
be found in the record. You had control of the record. The gen- 
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tleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] had control of the man who made it 
up, and I would like to know if those proceedings were put in the 
record, and if so, where they can be found. All of the members of 
the House can not get into the brains of the several gentlemen you 
have named, so they must be guided by the record. 

Mr. BERGEN. The gentleman seems to have forgotten that there 
is something in the record 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Oh, I do not care about something else in the 
3 I want to know whether this is in the record; and, if so, 
where. 

Mr. BERGEN. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Will the gentleman permit 
me just one word? 

Nr. BERGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. While I am unwilling to in- 
terrupt the gentleman, though he states matters of fact about which I 
may differ with him, I wish to say in this connection, as he has re- 
ferred to what is in my brain,” that I think he is totally inaccurate 
in that respect, as about a number of other things which he has gone 
over, and which at the proper time will be replied to, I do not wish 
silence to be construed as concurrence by any means in statements as 
to matters of fact which I dissent from, 

Mr. BERGEN. What I have referred to, Mr. Speaker, could not 
well be a matter of record except, as 1 have said, such portions of it as 
might have been taken down by the stenographer. I have here, how- 
ever, in support of the statements which are put forth in the record 
and copied in the report of the majority in this case, the affidavit of the 
stenographer. 

Mr, OUTHWAITE. That is the report by the stenographer of what 
occurred ? 

Mr. BERGEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Now, where is there any report of that which 
you were giving to the House a few minutes as having occurred at 
that time and which you stated ought to be in the brains of certain 
gentlemen who were there present, but which is not in the record 
and notin this affidavit? Whereis that? 

Mr. BERGEN. I am sorry that I am so incapable of making the 
gentleman comprehend. At the beginning I said that this was left out 
by the stenographer; that it was unfortunate that it was left out. The 
place where it would seem it ought to come in is between the answer 
of Mr. McClure and the answer of Mr. McCain to the question of Mr. 
LACEY as just cited. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Allow me to ask when was that sup- 
plied—that unfortunate omission ? 

Mr. BERGEN, I do not know that there is any supply of any un- 
fortunate omission. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. You say it was unfortunately omitted. 
Now when was that unlortunate omission supplied? 

Mr. BERGEN, I know of no unfortunate omission supplied. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. You said it was unfortunately omitted; 
that is, that Jatter part you read. 

Mr. BERGEN. My statement is unfortunately omitted; the conver- 
sation that was had by the committee with the counsel of Mr. Breckin- 
ridge as to the adjournment is what was unfortunately omitted. I do 
not consider this, which is a part of the record, certified to by the 
stenographer and which appears in the report of the majority, is omitted 
at all. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Does the stenographer, in that certificate or 
affidavit which he sends here, swear that he has sent what occurred at 
the conclusion of the taking of the testimony there? 

Mr. BERGEN, As he reported it; as much as he reported of it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Why did he not report it all as it occurred? 

Mr. BERGEN. You have asked that question; I can not answer it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That stenographer came from some place in 
Towa, did he not—from Mr. Lacry’s district? 

Mr. BERGEN. Yes, from Iowa. 

Mr. ROWELL. Does that affect his credibility or his ability? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It goes to show that he is not one of the off- 
cial stenographers of the House. 

Mr. BERGEN. He was the official stenographer of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. STRUBLE. And under oath? 

Mr. BERGEN. And under oath—sworn to take down the proceed- 
ings correctly; but evidently he did not understand that what trans- 
pired between the committee and the counsel had to be reported any 
further than its result. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, why the change? Why does the majority por- 
tion of the committee make seemingly this charge in the report? It 
was not entertained in Arkansas. All were good fellows together there; 
everything went on harmoniously and pleasantly. Nobody wanted to 
get out of Arkansas more than my brother from Pennsylvania; it was 
a perfect godsend to him when the time was fixed to go. He was as 
happy as the rest. 

But this whole matter changed when the balance of the minority 
of the Elections Committee and Mr. Garland got hold of the record. 
Then is when this discovery—if it has ever been discovered—dawned 
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upon the mind of the respondent that there was some mistake made in 


Arkansas in regard to what ought to have been proved, and the pretense 
now is that he can go back there and prove anything he pleases, and 
because he can do that he wants this House to order that this investi- 
gation has not been made in good faith and that the committee has 
not finished its duties there. 

Mr. Speaker, I snbmit this branch of the matter. It is unworthy, 
as I have said, of the dignity of a case managed by able men. It is 
unworthy the position of such gentlemen as have been engaged by Mr. 
Breckinridge as counsel. It is unworthy of a member of this House, 
If they have seen that they have made mistakes, they should admitit 
like men and foot the consequences, or come in and plead for consider- 
ation on that account; not come in on this floor and undertake to de- 
fame the characters of honorable members of this House having charge 
that they may divert the issue and bolster up a canse that is without 
merit. 5 

But, Mr. Speaker, I would call attention to some of the provisions 
of the statutes of Arkansas in regard to elections, to wit: 

Sec, 2157. The judges of election appointed by the county court or chosen by 
the assembled electors under the provisions of this act shall, if practicable, be 
of different political es, so that each party may bo represented, and they 
shall in addition be able to read and write. 

Sro. 2668. The sheriff of cach county shall appointas deputies a suitable num- 
ber of persons in the election districts in his county to attend to each election 
in such district, to preserve order, and to do and perform such other things in 
relation thereto as may be required of them by the judges. 

Src. 2675, All elections by the ple shall be by ballot. Every ballot shall 
be numbered in the order in which it shall be received, and the number re- 
corded the election officers on the list of voters opposite the name of the 
elector who presents the ballot. 

Sxc, 2676. It shall be the duty of the county court iu each of the counties of 
this State to provide, at the expense of the county, a good and sufficient ballot- 
box, with lock and key, for the several townships or places of voting in their 

ve counties, for the 1 eo! of the ballots that may be given on the 
day of election held in such township. 

EC, 2677. It shall be the duty of the sheriff in the several counties in this 
State to deliver to one of the judges of the election in cach township the ballot- 
boxes 5 by the ane court of his county. 

Sec. 2678. If any sberiff shall fail to deliver, or cause to be delivered, the ballot- 
boxes, as provided in the foregoing section, he shall, upon conviction thereof, 
before any court having competent jurisdiction, be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $10 for each failure. 

Src. 2682. It shall be tho duty of the clerks of election to register the names of 
each and all electors in the order in which they may present their ballots, 
placing opposite each name its appropriate number, as required by section 2675. 

Src, 2683. At the closing of tho polls the Fogle mg shall be signed by the 
jodges and clerks, and after the signing the ballot-box shall be opened and the 

Hots therein contained shall be taken out, one by one at a time by one of the 
ju , who shall read distinctly, while the ballot remains in his hands, the 
name or names contained thereon; and that the samo method shall be pre- 
served as to all ballots in the box. 

Sec. 2689. That the judges shall certify under theirown hands the number of 
votes cast for each person, and the oflice for which such votes were given, which 
shall be attested by the clerks. 

Sec. 2690. Aner canvassing the votes as aforesaid, the judges of election, be- 
fore they disperso, shall put under cover one of the poll-books, seal the same, 
and direct it to the county clerk. 


It may be said, Mr. Speaker, that it is apparent that there was a 
uniform purpose on the part of the county judges in making their ap- 
pointments of Republican election judges to avoid the law rather than to 
comply with it. This appears, not only in the particular apone investi- 
gated, but at almost every poll in the district where the subject is 
touched uponintheevidence. Take forinstance the evidence of Judge 
Dent, who was county judge of Woodruff County, He says he ap- 
pointed but two that could read and write, and one of them did not 
serve. At two polls heappointed no Republicans. Now, bearin mind 
that they were men that could not read and write, and the judge knew 
it when he made theappointments. In some cases the scheme seemed 
to be to appoint those too ignorant to act or those so situated that they 
could not accept and who would therefore resign, and then fill their 
places by a packed Pome at the polls with Democrats. 

Of course it is rather laughable to the other side ot the House to hear 
us speak of these things as discovered. What is news to some is com- 
monplace to others, and what we might think a serious matter they 
might think trivial in the light of past experience. 

will next refer to the returns from the polls which the Elections 
Committee has advised the House to reject. 

The first I wish to direct attention to are those from White River. 
The judges here were two Democrats and one Republican. The Repub- 
lican was a colored man who could not read or write. One judge, a 
Democrat, was substituted withoutsubmission to the voters assembled. 
I do not remember reading the statute of Arkansas on that subject to 
the House, but it provides that when for any cause there shall be a 
vacancy in an election board it shall be filled by the electors present. 
The Republican supervisor was not allowed in the room when the 
election was held during the day at this poll, nor until evening, while 
counting. That isin violation of the United States law. This super- 
visor was put out of the room while trying to get in, trying to fulfill 
his duty as he was sworn to do. The Democratic justice of the 
used his office to misdirect the supervisor and told him that his duties 
were outside to keep the peace. The ballot-box was kept out of sight. 
The voting was through a window which was 6 feet 3 inches high, 
so that no one could see the ballot-box. Neither supervisor was with 
the box at the dinner hour, and only oneclerk. There is not the same 
number of tickets returned as returned counted or as names appear on 


nn ee. 


the poll-book. The returns were not put under cover, sealed, and so 
preserved. Sixty-two persons appeared before the subcommittee and 
swore that the tickets numbered as if their ballots by the returns were 
nottheir ballots. These were Breckinridge tickets, and they had voted 
tor Clayton. Two also appeared and swore that they voted for Clayton 
who were not on the poll-books, The judges at this poll were all in- 
dicted and tried in the United States court and convicted as charged. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. With what were they charged and of what 
were they convicted? 

Mr. BERGEN. The indictment contains six counts. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. What was the final result of those 
cases; were the men punished ? : 

Mr. BERGEN. Well, I will read that. You need not be disap- 
pointed. I have something to rt on that subject. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. ey werethere together. Tell it all. 

Mr. BERGEN. I refer to page 603 of the testimony in answer to 
the gentleman from Ohio. I read from the sixth count of the indict- 
ment, upon which these gentlemen were convicted by the jury: 

Thatthe said Rufus J. Martin, David N. Hignight, and Robert Anthony, judges 
of election aforesaid, on the day and year aforesaid, did willfully, unlaw- 
fully, and feloniously fail and neglect after the close of the polls at said election 
to sign the poll-books of said election, count— 

Tam afraid the gentleman from Ohio will omit that word in his 
mind. They failed to count“ a 


examine, and cast up the ballots cast at said election, and cause to be cnumer- 
ated the number of votes for each n as shown by the ballots, and set aes 


States of America. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Of what were they convicted? 
` Mr. BERGEN. Of that. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Of doing that before they went to supper. 

Mr. BERGEN, They were convicted. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Now, what was the penalty? 

Mr. BERGEN. They wereconvicted of feloniously neglecting to do 
all those things after they closed the polls. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. But they did it all right after supper. 

Mr. BERGEN. But the law prescribes that they shall do it before 
they disperse, before they leave. If they disperse and leave the bal- 
lot-box to be tampered with, put in the hands of third parties, what 
is the use of the statute? They absolutely ignored the statute, e 
posely ignored it. What ſor? They must have had a purpose. en 
was all this tampering done? Sixty-two witnesses swear their votes 
were changed. When was that done? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It was never done at all. 

Mr. BERGEN. It was done after they had gone to dinner, when 
the box was in the hands of third parties. That is when it was tam- 

red with. 

Mr, OUTHWAITE. 
alty? 

Mr. BERGEN. May I have the gentleman's word that it was not 
done? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Les. 

Mr. BERGEN. Sixty-two pors swear it was done. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. No; they do not. 

Mr. BERGEN. And I will put sixty-two people under oath against 
the word of tbe gentleman from Ohio, much as I respect the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. What was the nature of the penalty for that 
enormous offense ? 

Mr. CASWELL. Those sixty-two people knew the facts, and the 
gentleman from Ohio does not know them. 

Mr. BERGEN. Yes; for he was not there. He did not see it. 
That is what I mean when I say I will put the testimony of these 
people against his word. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. What was the penalty? What did the Federal 
Republican judge impose upon these men in view of the enormous erime 
they had prepetrated ? 

Mr. BERGEN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Well, it was $10 fine. 
not-tell, I will. 

Mr. LACEY. Do you think that was enough? 
it was trivial and shameful ? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, I think this Federal judge, who has since been 
promoted by this Administration, would be likely to be severe enough. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey). Does 
the gentleman from New Jersey yield? s 

Mr. BERGEN. Oh, yes; I want these gentlemen to have all the 
chance that is possible. 1 have got something to say about the fine. 
The gentleman from Ohio need not be afraid about that. I am very 
anxious, Mr. Speaker, to tell what the fine was. It was $10 and costs. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Who assessed that fine? a 

Mr. BERGEN. The judge of the court. 


Never done at all. Now, what was the pen- 


Ifthe gentleman can 


Do you not think 
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Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Whowasthat? Was it not Judge Cald- 


well? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Ten dollars was the limit under the law, was 
it not? 

Mr. LACEY. No; it ought to have been the penitentiary. Thatis 
what it ought to have been. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. You know more about it than the judge does. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Was that not Judge Caldwell, who is 
now a United States cirenit judge and a Republican of very high stand- 
ing? 5 
Ar. BERGEN. I think it was Judge Shiras, if I remember right. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. It was Judge Caldwell. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Was not that his opinion of the ease crystal- 
lized into a fine of $10, in view of all the facts? 

Mr. BERGEN. If the gentleman will keep his peace for a moment 
I have something to say, as I said before, on this matter of $10 fine 
and costs. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. We were there together and heard all 
about it. Now, tell it all. 

Mr. BERGEN. In the first place, Mr. Speaker, $10, when they get 
down to Arkansas, in the matter of u fine against a man who has com- 
mitted crimes against the ballot-box, become so big and immense to 
the eye that one would think it was impossible for him to make $10 
there in a lifetime. = 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. 
well? 

Mr. BERGEN. But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman tells us that there 
was not administered against these men adequate punishment for the 
crime committed. The judge at that court did not propose to visit the 
different parties who appeared before him with adequate punishment 
for the many orimes they committed. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Why not? 

Mr. BERGEN. It seems to have been the custom in these cases to 
make a man pay a fine of $10 upon every conviction. That was the 
most that they would stand, seemingly, in Arkansas and let live; and 
Judge Caldwell wanted to live. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Will my friend allow me to ask him 
another question? Did not Judge Caldwell assess that fine of $10 be- 
cause he regarded the defendants as unintentionally and ignorantly 
doing what they were charged with doing? 

Mr. RERGEN. There is nothing in the record to show that. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Nothing in the record to show that? 

Mr. BERGEN. I do not suppose it is true, and I do not believe it. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. But he assessed a fine of $10 against 
these men because they had done something they did not know that 


they ought not to have done. 
tleman wants to know why I think Judge 


Is that your opinion of Judge Cald- 


Mr. BERGEN. Ifthe 


not in an altogether different matter? 

Mr. BERGEN. It was another ease. There were ten cases and eight 
of them were convictions. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Was not that $500 fine assessed against 
a man on an entirely different statement of facts? 

Mr. BERGEN. Certainly; there is no dispute about that. The 
Democrats, Mr. Breckinridge, and the chairman of the Democratic 
committee paid the fine. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. But that was not on this charge. 

Mr. BERGEN. That was on another. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. That was where aman had brought up 
ashotgun and charged around and finally a negro man took care of 


Mr. BAKER. Was that in connection with the same contest? 

Mr. BERGEN. Oh, yes; it was part of the same contest. It was 
part of this same election. Itwas somebody else who had done some- 
thing else in this same election of Mr. Breckinridge. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Does my friend that in the case 
where this man was fined $500 (the case of this man Dansby) it af- 
fected the result one solitary vote? 

Mr. BERGEN. The Dansby ease? 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. The Dansby case. 

Mr. BERGEN. Why, certainly. Do not antici me, judge. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. You brought up the Dansby case in 
connection with these ten-dollar fellows. 

Mr. BERGEN. Now, what I have stated seems in strange contrast 
with this, which I find in the minority report of the committee. I 
will read from page 12 language which is employed by the minority of 
the committee, signed by Mr, Mas: 


The point is that every Democrat was, by these same juries of the Federal 
courts, acquitted of any offense and of every charge that involved, directly orin- 


directly, the co: x “4 s 
dize — 2 gH om 8 or affecting the free casting, fair counting, 

Ihave just read the indictment in one case, which conclusively proves 
the inaccuracy of that statement. It was put into this record at the 
de I think, of the respondent and his counsel. Perhaps it was 
a blunder. Would he remit the case that it may be taken out? For 
these reasons which I have gone through, before and after these inter- 
ruptions, the returns from this White River poll were considered by the 
committee as unreliable, and the parties, under the practice and the law 
which has prevailed in this House in all cases, to be relegated to other 
proof of the vote cast. I do not see how it could have done otherwise. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. I rise to an inquiry, and I will ask the 
gentleman if he will state who are the parties in this case. 

Mr. BERGEN. I reply that I agree with the gentleman from Mis- 
souri exactly, that this case is wrongly pamed Clayton vs. Breckin- 
ridge. It is a case that comes into this House on petition. It is an 
investigation had under a resolution of the House, and if we would 
have the name of petitioner and respondent, of course it would not be 
styled Clayton vs. Breckinridge. I suppose it would be correctly styled 
In the matter of Clifton R. Breckinridge, sitting member.“ 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Now, if it does not interrupt my col- 
league, I would like to ask him another question. Iwas to hear 
the gentleman speak of the poll he mentioned. It you concluded the 
returns were unreliable, do you not think it was our duty to the House 
as its representatives to poll the whole vote of B idge as much 
as that of Clayton? 

Mr. BERGEN. We did. Did you not? 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Why, certainly we did not. 

Mr. BERGEN. Why, you were there. Why did you not? 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. The committee did not. 

Mr. BERGEN. I was one of five and you were one of five. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Read your report. 

Mr. BERGEN. Nobody interfered with you. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. How could we doit? Could twooverrule 
three? What figure could the minority cut there? All we did was 
to sit there and protest against what the majority did. I say, was it 
not your duty as a subcommittee to follow up the result, and when you 
set aside the poll, find who voted for Breckinridge as well as who voted 
for Mr. Clayton and report it all to this House? 

Mr. BERGEN. We were not there to make findings. We were 
there to make an investigation. The gentleman makes an incorrect 
statement, and I think he will agree that it is incorrect when he says 
that he entered a protest. I heard ot no protest from the gentleman 
from Missouri while the investigation was going onin Arkansas. The 
whole matter went on harmoniously and pleasantly so far as members 
of the committee were concerned. Everybody came before the com- 
mittee that was subpœnaed, and the gentleman from Missouri made all 
the investigation he saw fit, just as I madeall I desired. To say that 
any member of the committee did not have free opportunity to investi- 
gate fally is, I think the gentleman from Missouri will admit, to make 
an incorrect statement. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. If the gentleman will pardon me, the 
investigation was in charge of the majority of the committee, and the 
question I ask him is this: When we set aside the returns of any pre- 
cinct, ought we not to have polled all the votes, those on the Breckin- 
ridge side as well as upon ,the other? 

Mr. BERGEN. Now, the gentleman is taking a great deal of my 
time and is acting very unreasonably, I think, in that respect. 

Mr. TRACEY. I think it would be only fair for the gentleman 
from New Jersey to answer that question. 

Mr. BERGEN. I have answered it, and I will answer it by asking 
my friend another. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. There is a little too much of the Yankee 
about that. [Laughter. 

Mr. BERGEN, I will ask my friend this question: Did you cause 
any witnesses to come before that committee that were not examined? 

Mr. WILEOM; of Missouri. But was it not our duty to call the wit- 
nesses ? 

Mr. BERGEN. Did you call any that were not examined ? 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. It was the business of the committee 
to call them. 3 

Mr. BERGEN. How could we sub; them? Wedid not know 
them. Did not Mr. Breckinridge have two or three counsel there, and 
was not the room filled with his friends every day and hour ? 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. And werenot we, the committee, charged 
with the investigation of the facts? 

Mr. BERGEN. We were; but, on the theory which the gentleman 
undertakes to maintain here, suppose that we had gone there and dis- 
covered that fifty men whose names appeared upon the poll-books 
could not be found—a very likely thing under the management of the 
Democracy there—suppose, I say, we could not find those men, then, 
according to my triend’s theory, we would have to stop and come home 
and report that we could not finish and that our investigation was 
therefore void. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. That is a violent supposition. 

Mr. BERGEN. Not so; and, on theother hand, the committee did 
go there and did examine all the witnesses that were brought before it. 
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Every witness that came before it was allowed to testify fully. The 
examination proceeded in this way: If a witness was presented by 
the petitioner he examined him first, then the witness was cross-ex- 
amined by Mr. Breckinridge, and afterwards by the committee. Ifa 
witness was presented on the side of Mr. Breckinridge he was exam- 
ined upon that side first, then cross-examined, and then examined by 
the commiitee. That was the usual course of procedure, and if the 
gentleman from Missouri or his friends desired subpœnas for witnesses 
they were at his command. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. We had no friends. 

Mr. BERGEN. No friends! If Mr. Breckinridge or his friends had 
asked for subpcenas, or had asked to have other witnesses brought in, 
they would have been brought in. They controlled their ownsubpamas 
by request. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. We were there not representing any 
side, and it was our duty to make a full examination. 

Mr. BERGEN. I can not allow any further interruption, Mr. 
Speaker. [Cries of Regular order!’’ on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Onur client was the House of Represent- 
atives. I have no friends and no enemies. 

Mr. KELLEY. I would like to ask a question to clear this matter 
upin my own mind. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
Jersey if there was any action of the committee, the majority of the 
committee, the whole committee, or the minority of the committee, 
that prevented anybody, either Mr. Breckinridge or his attorneys, from 
subpœnaing any witnesses that they desired to bring in to testify be- 
fore the committee to prove the things they claim they had not an op- 
portunity to prove? 

Mr. BERGEN. Notatall. On the contrary, they were at liberty 
to bring any witnesses they pleased and to prove everything they could 

ve. Blank subpcenas were given to them to fill out themselves to 
ea in their witnesses, and there was no limitation put upon them. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. I want to make one other remark, bnt 
unless by the gentleman’s consent I will not interrupt him. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from New Jersey 
ield? 
Mr. BERGEN. I can not yield further now, much as I would like 


to accommodate my friend from Missouri. 

Let us next turn to Cotton Plant poll. Here all the judges and the 
clerks were Democrats, The Republican supervisor was away prior 
to lo’clock. The township is two-thirdscolored. There are four col- 
ored Democrats. The returns from that township are: Breckinridge, 
186; Clayton, 132. They were never sealed. Forty-eight persons ap- 

before the committee and swore that they had voted at that 
election; that the tickets numbered to correspond with their names on 
the poll-books, which were for Breckinridge, had not been cast by them, 
and that they had voted for Clayton. Twenty-nine others, whose names 
were not on the poll-books, appeared and swore that they had been at 
the poll and voted, and had voted for Clayton. 

For these reasons the committee in its report has thrown out the re- 
turns from this poll and put the parties upon original proof as to the 
ballots cast. 

Au City is another poll which must be considered. All the 
three judges and two clerks were Democrats. There wasa Republican 
supervisor, but he was ordered out of the room in which the election 
was held by the Democratic county clerk and put out by the Democratic 
sheriff of the county. There was great excitement and threatened riot, 
and for two hours the voting was partially stopped. 

The supervisor was then admitted into the room with the box, but 
again ordered out of its presence to vote. He was not allowed to stay 
with it when the polls were closed; nor was it counted immediately 
on the ee polls, without separation of the officers, but was 
put withthe ocratic county clerk, who kept it until the next morn- 
ing, and it was then counted about 9 or 10 o'clock. He was separated 
from it in the first place till late in the morning, in the second place 
during the time he went to vote, and in the third place from the time 
aon to supper until the time it was counted the next morning— 

ht. 

Eight persons who voted at this poll appeared before the committee 
and swore that the tickets claimed to have been voted by them, being 
Breckinridge tickets, had not been cast by them, that they had voted 
for Mr. Clayton; and seven others whose names were not on the poll- 
book appeared and swore that they had been at the election and had 
voted for Clayton. 

The returns, ballots, and poll-book were not sealed and safely kept, 
as required by law, but carelessly kept so any one could get to them. 

The county clerk was indicted for interfering with the supervisor: 
he pleaded guilty and was sentenced. The sheriff was indicted and 
charged in twocounts. To these he pleaded gnilty and was sentenced. 
The election judges were indicted and charged in three counts: they 
pleaded guilty and were sentenced. 

For these reasons the committee in its report lias rejected the returns 
from this poll and counted the ballots proved to have been cast for each 
candidate by original evidence. 

Riverside is the fourth precinct which is to be taken into considora- 
tion, The judges were two Democrats and one Republican, a colored 


man who could not read or write. The two Democrats handled the 
tickets; the Republican was not allowed to touch them. There was 
an old colored supervisor. He did not understand how Democratic 
tickets got in for Republican. That was a mystery to him. I read 
from the testimony as it appears on page 126: 


Q. Did you see the man record the votes and put it down asit was read? 
A. I tried to see them. 


. Q. But you could see? 


A. Yousee if one man had got to watch two or three judges, and when you 
consider how many there was there, you can see what one man has got to do, 
There was one colored judgeand one white judge, and the colored judge was 
stringing the ballots as they took them out, and one of the judges was taking 
them out of the box. 

Q. Stringing them op what? 

A. Stringing with a needle. One of the white judges took them out of the 
box and cailed them off, and when he passed them to the other white judge, he 
called them off and the two clerks recorded them and they were over 
to the colored judge and hestrung them. And you sec I had got all them men 
to watch, and one man can't see over so many parties. 

Q. You tried to? 

A. Yes, sir; I tried to. 

Q. You don't say this thing could not have been done, do you? 

A I tried todo my duty as well as I could. 

Q. But you don’t mean to say you could not haye been deceived about that 
now? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. 22 oe superintending the polis during the time, were you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were superintending the polls and tried to watch the tickets as they 
went in. Could you swear there were no tickets went in except tickets that 
were handed up there and yoted ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge. 

Q. Can you swear you didn’t see it? 

I can’t say just what a man didn’t do, because men have got to be mighty 
slick nowadays. I want to give you to understand that all those men were in- 
salient, old men, and used to being around such places as that. I didn’t see 
anything dark that day, but if they did, they were old hands at it, and they 
didn’t intend for a bloke like me to catch on. That was my first time to ever 
bean official at an election. 

Q. Who were the judges of election? 

A. S. M. Jones and Mr. Jelks and Claib Penn. Penn is colored. 

Q. Can he read? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Can he write? 

A. No, sir. 


He had to do all the watching, and consequently could not see all 
that wenton. 

Twenty-nine persons appeared before the committee and swore that 
the tickets returned, corresponding to their numbers on the poll-list, 
being Breckinridge tickets, had not been voted by them, and that they 
had voted for Clayton. Five others appeared and swore that they had 
voted at that poll, although their names did not appear on the pall- 
book, and that they had voted for Clayton. Under these circumstances 
the returns have lost their reliability, and the parties are put upon 
original proof as to the vote cast. 

This concludes the case so far as the committee has agreed upon the 
polls to be rejected. Nor is there any dispute as to the number of 
votes proved in the usual way to be counted at the several precincts. 
To conclude the case as made in this connection, the official returns 
gave Breckinridge a majority of 846; deduct the returns from the polls 
so rejected, and a majority of 442 still remains to him; deduct also the 
difference between Mr. Clayton’s and Mr. Breckinridge’s vote as proved 
before the committee and there still remains a majority of 12 for Mr. 
Breckinridge, without Plummerville. 

Plummerville, Howard Township, is a vote which was not included 
in the official returns. An election was there held, and it is conceded 
on all hands that the box was stolen, that its contents should be added, 
and that it contained at least 433 majority for Clayton. Deducting 
from this the 12 remaining to Breckinridge as stated, and we have 421 
as Clayton’s actual majority. It will be noticed that this is 38 less 
than claimed for him in the committee’s report. I think thatthese 38 
votes were included by inadvertence; they are not proved to have been 
cast except as the voters“ names appear on the poll-lists; and as these 
poll-lists have lost their probativequality, I haye rejected them in my 
calculations. 

Before I turn from this branch of the case I want to call attention to 
an error in caleulation made by the minority of the committee on its 
own basis, It has counted for Plummerville box the votes produced, 
and in all the other cases the contents of the boxes as claimed. Now, 
it is admitted in the report of the minority that there was a Republican 
majority in that box of 547. On the basis of 433, a difference of 114, 
the minority arrived at the conclusion that Breckinridge was elected 
by 77 majority. This plain error, if corrected, would have given the 
difference of 37 as a majority to Clayton. Take the calenlation of the 
minority of the committee, but pursue it on the basis which they es- 
tablish for their own direction, and you elect Clayton by 37. 

But the 3 is all wrong. When a box is rejected only those 
votes which are shown to have been cast by original proof are accepted 
in the count. The principle on which my calculation is based is that 
which has been repeatedly stated by this committee and is the uniform 
rule of the House resting on long-established authority, Democratic as 
well as Republican. I refer to Paine on Elections, section 596; and as 
Democratic authority I refer to the case of English rs. Peelle in the 
Forty-eighth Congress, page 170. 


The poll at Kingsland, Prairie Township, in Cleveland County, should 
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bethrownont. Dansby’sintimidation of voters, with other things that | two other places at which no elections were held—Montgomery pre- 


took place there, justifies it. The testimony shows that the supervisor 
was threatened and prevented from coming to the count; that voters were 
threatened and went home without voting, for safety; that canvassers 
were forcibly deprived of party tickets; that the judges were all Demo- 
crats; that though possessed of police powers they employed no means 
to prevent these outrages; that many frauds were committed, 

But to do so wonld not affect the result, and if was consequently al- 
Jowed to stand by the committee. 

Freeman Townshi ee a place where no election was held. Thejudges 
appointed were two Democrats and an ignorant colored man who could 
neither read nor write, One of the Democratic judges had the box and 
did not bring it till 2 o’clock, and then without the key. But I will 
dismiss this on reading a brief extract from the evidence of the colored 
judge: 

Q. What did you do at 2 o'clock, when the other judge came? 

A. He come and set it down on Mayberry's table, and said to Esquire York, if 
lie would break the lock or get the key he would hold the clection. 

Q. After 2? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Why.didn't you break it? 

A. Well, the squire tried to get a key there in the store, and couldn't ud any 
key to fit it, and he thought it was wrong to break a lock; didn't know whether 
it was a penitentiary offense or not, 

3 Ba These men down there thought it was a penitentiary offense to break a 

A. That was his idea about it. He didn't know about that. 

Q. There was nobody there had courage to break that lock for fear of the pen- 
itentiary? 

A. It would seem so, sir. 
Q. It remained locked all afternoon? 
A. 2 sir, 


so there was no election held? 
. There was no election held at all, 
You folks were arrested for that? 

. Yes, sir. 

All three of you’ 


i oe sir, 

Yea, Art plead guilt 
Ves, sir; guilty. 
And paid a fine? 
Yes, sir, 
Q. And paid it up like men? 
A. Yea, sir; I had to pay it; I was— 
2 = oe were two judges there from 8 o'clock until 2? 

es, sir. 

Q. But no ballot-box, no Prete ony no tally-sheet of no kind, and until the 
other judge came you couldn’t do anything; the other judge thought you 
couldn't do anything until the ballot-box came, till Mr. Trice came with the 


box? 
A. Yes, sir; he said he didn't think it would be legal to vote without tally- 
Q. And he had been voting at that time; but that was the first time he had 
? 


serve 
A. I have been on that there business, but I were only one. 
Q. You have got rich in valuable experience? 
A. Yes; Ihave now. 
Q. You have some experience that you never had before? 


A. Yes, sir. 
* And then, about 2 o'clock, the ballot ox and the other judge with the 
on 5 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But he had no key? 

A, He had no key. 

Q. And there was nobody there would venture to open it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or to break it open? j, 

A. Yes, sir; asked Squire York, the regular supervisor, and said if he would 
break it open he would hold the election, 

Q. Was there anything said there about it being unlawful to break the lock? 

A. Ithink York said he did not know. It looked, too, he might know, being 
a squire. whether it was a iclony to break that lock or not; but I did not know. 

Q. The voters had pretty largely disappeared at that time any how? 
It was raining pretty hard, and there was 40 or 50 come after 


opere: 


A. It seems so, 
that, 
And some did not come? 
It seems they started and heard there was no election. 
. Where they had started to come? 
A. Yes, sir; and they turned back before they got there. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Burrows). The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Lask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey be permitted to continue for at least ten minutes 


Q 
A 
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longer. 

Mr. BERGEN. Mr. Speaker, L would like to proceed without limi- 
tation, as other members of the committee were allowed to proceed. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I hope the gentleman will be 
permitted to proceed until he concludes his remarks, 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Well, I will make the request for unanimous 
consent that he proceed without limitation. 

Mr. CRISP. To be taken out of the time on that side. 

Mr. BERGEN, Of course. 

The SPEAKER pro temporc. In the absence of objection the gentle- 
man will be permitted to continue his remarks without limit. 

There was-no objection. 


Wednesday, September 3. 


Mr. BERGEN. Mr. Speaker, when I was interrupted yesterday I 
was calling attention to places at which no election had been held in 
the district, especially referring to Freeman Township. There are 


— 


einet in Monroe County, and Northwest precinct, in Stone County. 
Boa want to leave this branch of the case, and turn my attention to 
another. 

Let me come to the 29th of January. It was two months—nearly 
three —aſter the election. Benjamin had been mobbed and was dead. 
The negro, Joe Smith, had been killed. His murderer was known, was 
there, was at large, and notindicted. Wahl, the supervisor, had been 
shot. Alexander, the constable, had been ran ont and was dead. 
Threats had been made on the liteof Clayton and he had been warned 
not to go to Plummerville. He had gone to Plummerville and was en- 
gaged in taking proof as to the vote at that box. He went there un- 
der an assurance that his life would be spared. Three days had gone 
by in taking evidence relating to the tickets cast, and not a word 
was said, not an inquiry made as to the stealing of the box. All 
knew that it had beenstolen. That was admitted byeverybody. No 
inquiry had been made as to who did the deed, Night came and he 
was in his room. Ie had been moved from an inner room to a room 
in which there was a window, and where he was ex He had 
previously been forced to leave the hotel and take rooms at this cot- 
tage by the woods. He was there shot. 

Vhen Mr. Clayton wasassassinated then wasa supreme moment for 
Mr. Breckinridge. A throb of horror likean electric wavesurged through 
the whole nation. He no longer had on his hands a contest, but he had 
an infinitely higher responsibility to himself and his party. I do not 


assume to criticise his course. It was his to do as he saw fit. Byre- 
signing he would have disowned all advan gained. His opponent 
had been stricken down by one single shot. uld he be maguanimous, 


nay, heroic, and disown the advan gained by resignation? One 
stroke of the pen would accomplishit. In doing sobe would, too, have 
been considerate enough for the better element of his own party, not 
havedrawnitinto the position of defending and palliating the greatest 
stroke ever made at liberty and governmentas here established, next to 
the assassination of Lincoln and of Garfield. Iam told thatthis was the 
course advised by some of the great leadersofhisparty. But their coun- 
sel did not prevail. An examination into the methods employed at 
this election shows why. To do so would have made him disown 
that element of his y which had reached its climax in effort to 
serve him at the fatal shot. It was a straggle which none may covet. 
On the one band were his hopeful friends and an expectant nation— 
members I believe of the other side of this House—on the other hand 
were immediate sordid gain, the man who had fired the gun, the asso- 
ciates in the crime, and all that element of his party avaricious and 
constantly gaining in power which had counseled the deed and pro- 
moted it. They had risked their lives, their all, for him, and now was 
he to desert them when they most needed his help? This was the 
ponen, and he stood with them who at death’s door had stood with 
him. 

The controversy was hopeless for Mr. Breckinridge if Mr. Clayton 
proved his vote according to his notice of contest. I have shown how 
rotten the election was. This, of course, was known to those who had 
worked with Mr. Breckinridge, his partisans, his friends; nobody knew 
better than they. They had conducted it. Many slurs have been 
cast against the petitioner. They are meant to divert from the issue, 
but are straws to the wind. What was the condition of that election 
in the minds of the respondent's friends? It is idle to cast slurs at 
this man or that who in Arkansas may have taken part in it. And 
what was the situation to these men? Did they fear conviction? Oh, 
no, There is no fear of conviction in Arkansas for offenses against Re- 
publicanism. Men there commit crime and go without accusation, 
without punishment, if the crime is political. Why, then, should 
there be any fear of a conviction for this crime? There was not a 
particle, 

There was a deep-seated scheme. It ran back toa month before, 
when the attempt was made on the life of Wahl. Wahl's life was 
wanted. Why? Because he had testified against the ballot-box 
thieves? Yes; but not because of their fear of conviction for stealing 
the ballot-box. The only thing in the way of Breckinridge’s success 
was the life of Clayton. Life in Arkansasis butan incident. It disap- 
pears whenever it stands in the way of something more needful. 

I have said there was no fear of conviction. I have already made 
reference to the fact thatthe persons who were arraigned in the United 
States court were only fined $10 and costs and that those men who 
stood in that community subject to the accusation of murder never 
have been accused or indicted. With all the facts that have been laid 
before the country and this House relating to the subject of the differ- 
ent murders committed, nota single indictment has been found in the 
State of Arkansas in its State courts, and, of course, murder is not 
within the jurisdiction of the United States courts. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Has the gentleman commu- 
nicated to the State authorities any evidence upon which indictments 
could be found ? 

Mr. BERGEN. No; but they have to me. 
a 


ence. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, Has the gentleman indicated 
it in his report or in any other manner? If the gentleman knows ot 


There is plenty of evi- 
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such evidence I trust he will formulate his information and name the 
men, in oder that the State authorities may have the benefit of that in- 
formation. 

Mr. BERGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have heard of the game of bluft and 
it is never better practiced than it is in the State of Arkansas and, I 
should judge trom the remarks of the gentleman, never better than by 
himself. The State of Arkansas stands to-day with the knowledge 
that men in and about Plummerville committed these crimes, yet there 
is not an indictment against one of them. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Can the gentleman name the men that ought 
to be indicted for the murder of Clayton? 

Mr. BERGEN. The gentleman trom Ohio calls upon me to name 
the men who ought to be indicted for the murder. It does not rest 
with me, even if I name the men, to command the courts of the State of 
Arkansas to pursue them. That State has her legal officers, a whole 
machinery of law, and everything is in the hands of her Democracy; 
but she does not pursue these criminals. Sach pretenses as the gen- 
tleman’s question suggests are mere makeshifts, The country knows 
some things: that murder has been committed; that the people there 
admit that it has been committed; that the ballot-box thieves are 
charged with the crime from the governor down, and yet no indictment 
has been found; that these thieves are Democrats, and the officers of 
the law are Democrats; and that this is ample proof of want of bona 
fides, 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Lask you again to name the men that your 
committee discovered to be guilty of the murder of Clayton and that 
ought to be indicted for the crime. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from New Jersey 

ield? 
H Mr. BERGEN. I do not, Mr. Speaker. 
time, and I want to get through. 

Mr. PEEL. Youcan notnameanybody. Yon have been there try- 
ing to get information, but you could not findany, and you can not 
name anybody. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I demand order. 


I am speaking in others’ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jersey de- 
clines to yield. 
Mr. BERGEN. Success was wauted for Mr. Breckinridge, and was 


to be had easiest and first, in the minds of this portion of the Democ- 
racy, by the death of Mr. Clayton. 

It was to be had, if necessary, at the price of blood; and it was so had. 
They had already threatened the life of Wahl and of Hobbs for one box. 
It would now take Clayton’s life to capture the district. Wahl’s lite 
was wanted, because it was seen that suspicion would settle at once 
upon the ballot-box thieves; and Wahl knew some of them; he had 
already given some testimony which showed that he had knowledge 
who they were. There is no accuser like self. So Lady Macbeth 
could exclaim, ‘‘ Out, damned spot, out.“ These men stood with this 
knowledge; their hands are black with blood. 

This conspiracy was powerlul and extensive. It embraced the sher- 
iff, the deputy sheriffs, the clerks, and all the lower Democratic ele- 
ment thronghout the Second district of Arkansas. It was political, 
exclusively Democratic. It terrorized the courts. It could command 
the respondent even and the governor to devise theories as to the per- 
petrutors of the deed that were most ridiculous and mythical, and that, 
too, in the light of the information and belief they possessed that the 
ballot-box 1 — were right there in their midst and had committed 
the murder. And the air was pregnant with like rumors. 

So the governor immediately after the assassination issued his proc- 
Jamation offering a reward, and the next day wrote to Sheriff Shelby, 
using this pleading language: Arkansas can not afford to rest quietly 
under this foul stain, and it is not right that the officers should do so, 
nordo I believe you will in this case.“ hoping to make this case an 
exception; and again in his message the same day to the Legislature, 
then in session: 


At the time the deceased was thus murdered in cold blood he was engaged in 
sealing Senay in reference to a contest fora seat in Congress, in which he 
was the movin; party. He was, therefore, in the exercise of an inalienable 
right of citizenship, which none could have any disposition to thwart, except 
the most abandoned of men. — 


Evidently the governor then thought that Clayton was murdered to 
“thwart” his contest for a seat in Congress.“ Is it any wonder that 
the propie whom he specially represented—the Democratic party— 
should be thonght responsible for the crime? If Clayton was 
" thwarted ” the advantage accrued to that party. 

Look at the theories of the murder which are set forth in the minor- 
ity report. They are on page 51, and described as six in number. 
This is the report of the Democratic minority of the Election Commit- 
tee. The first is, and therefore the most important, that he was killed 
by the men who stole the ballot-box.“ The second, that he was 
killed by men who were under indictment’’—i. e., the ballot-box 
thieves, practically the same thing. The third, that he was killed by 
men who wanted to stop inquiry into the rightof Mr. Breckinridge to 
hold his seat.“ Three matters of inquiry of the first importance as to 
the killing of Clayton are thus set forth by the Democratic minority 
of the Elections Committee. Yet they paid no attention to them. 
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Is there a particle of proof throughout this whole record that the 
minority of this committee gave special attention to the inquiry into 
these matters? Not a particle. From the beginning of this investiga- 
tion until to-day it has been the part of the Democracy to excuse, ex- 
tenuate, and overlook in order to tind some reasons why this assassina- 
tion was brought about other than upon any one of those three theories 
which they set out as most important to be examined, and, because the 
majority has adopted all three of the theories as true, more feeling has 
been exhibited against it than from anything else within my experi- 
ence in this House. 

The other three theories named by the minority of the committee are 
mythical, and shown to be so by the report. 

Clayton did not die from an accident nor from rivalries in the Re- 
publican party. 

The Hooper theory is one that has been much pressed. It was fas- 
cinating. The portals of the grave had closed on him and it could 
all be built in the imagination. He had lived in Arkansas, The 
troublous times of reconstruction could be drawn into it. He had had 
a grievance with somebody else there then. He must have revenged 
this on Clayton by mistake. He lived in California at the time ot the 
murder, far from the scene. Was he absent from his home? He was 
a boastful braggart. The offer of $5,000 reward brought out that he 
rattled to Sater. Sater is a vagrant who wanders all over the country 
in search of a living. The $5,000 were tempting. Shelby, the sheriff, 
helped him with the thought that they could divide the sum. 

The respondent, the governor, Sheriff Shelby, are happy, and they 
goto work. Once in a month they get a spasm and write a letter. 
The papers are filled with their diligence; the country is kept on the 
qui vive. Fifteen months pass and the investigation is about to begin. 
All is now to be made plain, The mystery is solved. The Plummer- 
ville thieves are saved. The discovery is first made known to the 
public that Hooper did it. 

But the investigation proceeds, and it is disclosed that Hooper at 
the time of the murder was bedfast with dropsy and had not been out 
ot his house for weeks. 

There is a collapse. 

Still the respondent can not give up his fancy. He clings to itin 
desperation. That there is a widow in weeds and an orphan family 
makes no difference—children that love their father’s name, sons and 
daughters that will endure everything to preserveit. The scandalsof 
this infamy he would link to them toenduring fame. But there cones 
an end, and he abandons it in this language to the committee: The 
Hoopers had nothing to do with it (the killing of Clayton); let us ad- 
mit that, and thus dispose of all suspicion relating to the militia trou- 
ble.“ Yet what does he insist? He insists, after abandoning this 
theory, that this committee has been negligent in not permitting him 
to examine some witnesses in the State of California or bring them 
5 here to give testimony in this matter. Now, here is 
another 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him as to a matter of fact? 

Mr. BERGEN. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Is the gentleman aware—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. BERGEN] yield? 

Mr. BERGEN. I am anxious to get through; the gentleman will 
have his own time. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. It is only on a question of 
fact that I desired a word; but I do not wish to interrupt the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MAISH (to Mr. BERGEN). You will have plenty of time. 

Mr. BERGEN. No, I have already taken too much time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jersey de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. BERGEN. There is another theory, Itis ‘‘the widow story.” 
Some widow—Mrs. Randolph—wrote to W. H. Howell that a man 
whom they both knew said he knew all about the stealing ot the bal- 
lot-box and who killed Clayton. On that the governor of Arkansas 
undertakes an investigation. It involves a long delay. Mr. Breckin- 
ridge advises the governor. Howell is sent for four days into the 
country; and then this too is abandoned. All the while the ballot-box 
theory is avoided, the theory that the ballot-box thieves committed 
the murder. 

What was the difficulty? Was there any difficulty in finding out 
who they were? Twenty deputy sheriffs, Democrats, were deputized 
the day betore the election to go from Morrillton to Plummervile, os- 
tensibly for the purpose of keeping peace, but, as proved, evidently to 
see that things were regular according to Democraticideas. Thesherift 
says they were not to guard thebox; that was not what they weresent 
for. By the lawof Arkansas they were under the direction of the elec- 
tion judges. The judges had the right to command them into their 
presence tor their protection, for the protection ot the poll, for the pro- 
teetion of everything that was done there. They were subject to the 
absolute control ot the judges of election. 

The sheriff knows who these deputies were. They were at Plum- 
merville during the day. Some were seen there just before the ballot- 
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box was taken.“ Some were seen to go away as the ballot-box went. 
All were gone when the ballot-box was gone. Some dropped their hats 
on the road in their haste. One, though he had matches in his pocket, 
never thought of it till he had gone a mile arter he lost his hat. He 
was so wrapped up in the idea of getting away from Plummerville that 
he forgot he had matches in his pocket that would enable him to find 
it. They were seen to carry the box, and it went with them. 

One of them during the day had gone away to Morrillton by mis- 
take. He returned to Plummerville at night when the box was to be 
stolen, and he disap; as the box disappeared. He changed his 
hat before he left Morrillton, before he came back to Plummerville. 
What for, except to disguise himself? Some went by train, some went 
on horseback, and the horses were seen to fly. There wasa big crowd 
in Plummerville before dark before the ballot-box was stolen. There 
were no negroes there; but when the ballot-box was stolen the town 
wasdeserted. They were members of the Democratic club of Morrillton. 

Mr. S I would exempt in my criticism respectable citizens of 
the State of Arkansas, who are Democratic, as well as Republican. 
There are many in the State of Arkansas, first-classgentlemen, whosup- 
port the Democratic ticket. I make no charges against these gentle- 
men, except that it was their duty to stand up against the mob and 
they did not do it. There is a monster which has settled upon this 
State that is controlling its best elements to-day to the ruin of its vital 
interests. It is easy to see its power both before the election and after- 
wards and throughout the whole course of the history of these transac- 
tions. It is the under portion of the community dominating the upper 
element. When this murder had been committed, was there any one 
in the State that undertook to investigate or find out the facts? No. 
The whole official force, instead of undertaking to investigate, under- 
took to conceal the crime, to look away from it, to see if there were not 
some way in which somebody else than the real criminals, or something 
else could be turned to, almost to the extent of questioning the fact 
of the murder itself. 

So even at the time of the coroner’s inquest Mrs. Craven, at whose 
house the murder had been committed, was not sworn asa witness; she 
was there; she must have known something of the facts; she ought to 
have known something; and yet Armstrong, the attorney of Mr. Breck- 

could not have her give her account of the aflair then. Ol. 
Bentley, the man who had been appointed deputy sheriff, bas been ac- 
cused over and over again as having done the murder or being one of 
those who did it; he was the man who impaneled the coroner’s jury. 
Three days afterwards he sent a constable to make an examination, 
and then no further examination was made by his order. He is the 
brother of George Bentley, who was shot—another of the departed, 
of the dead—in connection with the case. Sheriff Shelby was back in 
the county, 25 miles away, taxes. He was telegraphed to, 
but he did not return to the scene of the murder to investigate; and 
he keeps Ol. Bentley as his deputy. A few of these men were prose- 
cuted in the Federal courts, but none were prosecuted in the State 
courts. 

The State courts are under the power of this monster. The county 
. judges pretended ignorance of the law that they might throw bait to 

this under-stratum and answer its purposes. When there is a judge on 
the bench like Judge Cunningham, who undertakes to advise the grand 
jury to make an investigation, he is forced to resign and go ont of the 
State and go to Oklahoma; the supreme court even is now under its 
wer, 

gts Speaker, I call attention to a recent Arkansas case, the case of 
Jones vs, Glidewell, just decided, a most remarkable ease. By this case 
it was— 

Held that a wide-spread, systematic plan, whereby ail n voters in the 
county, under threats of * social ostracism and of expulsion from the com- 
munity,were compelled to vote open tickets, for the purpose of disclosing to their 
fellows any negro who might try to vote fora Democratic candidate, will avoid 
the election, though there is no proof that a majority voted against their wishes 
by reason of the p and though it was also partly designed asa means of test- 
ing the returns of the election officers. 

In this citation from the syllabus of the case I have left out the 
terms ‘‘personal violence,“ because they are not properly inserted. 
The syllabus as printed is misleading. My authority for this state- 
ment is this language from the opinion: 


There is — here of the same spirit of intolerance, of the same efforts on the 
part of the blacks to enforce unanimity in polities through the influence of the 
ehurch, ostracism from society, and ind: ties which fall little short of intimi- 
dation as defined in that case. (Patton vs. Coates, 41 Ark., III.) But there is 
lacking in this case the element of threats and acts of violence, without which 
the judgment avoiding the election in that case would not have been reached. 


This case is to be found in the thirteenth volume of the Southwest- 
ern Reporter, page 723. 

This decision only applies to colored voters. The same principle 
applied to the white voters throughout the land would invalidate the 

ot of every voter who happens to belong to a political or campaign 

club, Of course all such would be intolerable in such clubs if they 
would not agree in advance to vote the party ticket. 

Mr. HILL. I did not catch the title of the case. Will the gentle- 
man state again what decision that is? 

Mr. BERGEN. Jones ts. Glidewell, reported in 13 Southwestern 
Reporter. 


Mr. HILL. What State? 

Mr. BERGEN. The State of Arkansas. 

I hesitate to note that public sentiment in Arkansas is of that severe 
mold that the courts have had to be warped by it. Such is the fact, 
however, as appears by this case. All that now has to be done, accord- 
ing to this decision, and it is a mere suggestion to this mob power, is 
to order that all colored voters shall vote at a separate precinct, and 
then hold that race distinction was so pressed on them that they did 
not dare to vote the Democratic ticket, and throw all out. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, Can you give an example of that thing, any 
time that it bas ever occurred? 

Mr. BERGEN. This case of Jones vs. Glidewell did it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Read the testimony and show it if you can. 

Mr. BERGEN. Oh, well, the gentleman is unfair toask that in my 
time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this was a political murder. It was so under- 
stood by the whole community. Mr. Beckinridge’s friends as well 
as his enemies so understood it. The governor so understood it. 
The Legislature so understood it. Mr. Breckinridge himself so under- 
stood it and has so acted from the beginning. The Democratic party 
its worst element—did it, and afterwards assumed the responsibility; it 
had to. The burden of proof was against it. It undertook to explain 
it away. Commonsentimentdemanded that it should. The chairman 
of its executive committee offered 8200 reward. 

But it has not undertaken to expose who committed the deed. It 
was not undertaken on its part af Little Rock; and ever since then 
time has been spent in its excuses in trivial matters and assignments of 
causes for delay. It has constantly thrown straws like this Hooper 
story, like this widow tale and the orphan spook to complicate the case 
in sentiment and turn attention from the real issue. Fines imposed 
by the court have been paid by its executive committee, paid by con- 
tributions from the body of the party, paid by the respondent. The offi- 
cers of the law were under its command, members of it, and they have in 
fact avoided all investigations, have been indifferent, and have adopted 
every suggestion that could enter their minds to divert public attention 
in other directions than to those persons who everything in the case 
shows should have been accused of the crime. 

When William the Silent was in power he was assailed. Gérard 
went to him secretly, stole in upon his peace without warning of pur- 
pose, aimlessly to all appearance. In that awful hour he fired the shot 
which cost the life of both. He had his object for seven years. 
He wanted the life of the prince. He got it. Was it said that he had 
some personal animosity? Was it argued that it was a of re- 
venge? Oh no; it has not so gone into history. It was a political crime, 
and those who prompted the assassin are the persons who are responsi- 
ble in history for the commission of the deed. 5 

Was Mr. Breckinridge in this? I trust not; I believe not. I would 
ſeel very sad to make any statement here on this floor that would be 
so terrible as that. But it was in his power to save the life of Clayton. 
Did he do it? It is said that he gave the order. I trust he did. 

When Cesar was struck by Casca there stood in the crowd one per- 
son. That person was Brutus. They had been rivals, but Cæsar 
trusted Brutus. Brutus had often saved Cesar. Cæsar could not die 
until he saw that Brutus also aimed a dagger to his heart, and then he 

It is said that if Mr. Breckinridge is declared not elected he will be 
returned within a week. Let it be so if it be the will of the people of 
the district. But let it be upon a free ballot and a fair count, and that 
cried out Et tu, Brute?’ and died. 
is all that is asked. 

The secret of this whole contest is the race problem. I can not in 
the very limited time that I shall allow to myself further go into a dis- 
cussion of this matter. The simple question that comes to the people 
of one seetion is whether one white man of the other shall have as 
much power as four of them. This will not be permitted. It can not 
be permitted. It is nullification as hideous and as horrible as that 
which reared its head in the days of Jackson, and it will be as cer- 
tainly stamped down in this day as that was under his iron heel. 
The Constitution, which provides that the colored man may vote, will 
be defended until that provision, like every other in if, shall have its 
proper result. 

I appeal to members of the other side of this House, I ask them to 
correct this evil, not by undertaking here or anywhere to set aside the 
provisions of this Constitution, but by those means which are in their 
power, those conciliatory measures which are always in the possession 
of the right-minded, to control men who naturally seek their advice 
and protection. 

They have as a party, in this House, excusedalmost every crime that 
isin the penal code, Intimidation has been proved in election case 
after election case, and they have defended it. Frauds have beenshown, 
and they have excused them. Ballot-boxes have been stuffed, have 
been stolen, have been broken open, have been substituted, and they 
ha ve excused the deeds. Boards of election have illustrated their own 
perfidy by their perjury, and they have excused them. Returns have 
been tampered with, have been altered, have been stolen, and have been 
destroyed, and they have overlookedall. Murders have been commit- 
ted, and they have excused them. 
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The question now is whether as a party they will stand in this House 
and solidly support a position that it is right to strike down htm who 
is a contestant to make a seat secure. 


And when the blood of thy martyr 2 was shed, I also was standing 
Kae consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment of them that slew 


May this never come from my friends of the other side of this aisle, 
lest they, like Saul, shall also some day first see a vision. 


The Wrong and Injustice of the McKinley Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. JASON B. BROWN, 
2 OF INDIANA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, — 
Saturday, September 8, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize the dulics on imports, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. JASON B. BROWN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: That the present distressful condition of our country 
is sufficient to cause serious apprehension and alarm, no one can gain- 
say or deny. On every hand we see labor prostrate, all kinds of in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and other business enterprises, save those that 
receive the fostering and protective care of the Government, on the de- 
cline. Those ts of life the great majority of our people are en- 
gaged in, agriculture and labor, which, for the of the entire coun- 
try ought to be the most prosperous of all, are g unjust burdens 
and meeting with untold disasters never before known in our country’s 
history. There is no want in our natural resources, nor in the intelli- 

enterprise, or industry of our people to justify this present ca- 
mitous condition of affairs. We must look elsewhere for the produc- 
ing cause of this condition. 

Tt being impussible to trace this cause to any wantof natural advan- 
tages or to any defect in our system of government, if properly ad- 

istered, or to any infirmity of the great body of our ple, this 
destroying cause must be, inevitably and logically, d y traceable 
to some serious, if not criminal misconduct upon the part of those to 
whom the people have intrusted the management of the affairs of Gov- 
ernment. 

The great object of just governmentis to cause all of its burdens to 
be borne equally by all the people who owe it allegiance. As these 
bardens come in a large measure from the exercise of the taxing power, 
the Democratic party has, from the founding of our Government, de- 
manded that that power should be so conducted that the weight and 
responsibility of taxation would fall upon all of the people alike in 
proportion to their ability to bear it; and in all cases, if such should 
occur, where it was inevitable that a discrimination should be made, 
that such discrimination should be made against the strong and in 
favor of the weak, against the rich and in favor of the poor. 

That our Government was intended to be one of perfect equality 
among the people is found in the introductory portion of our Constitu- 
tion, which declares that the Constitution was ordained and established 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity. These great objects could not be attained without the le 
furnishing proper and necessary means for government support. The 
Constitution charges Congress with the duty of obtaining such means 
of support from the people, and directs Congress in reference to the 
manner in which the same shall be obtained. It provides that Con- 
gress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. 

This provision of the Constitution is put into execution by Congress 
passing what are called revenue bills. The Constitution provides that 
all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representa- 
tives, giving the Senate power to propose amendments. The giving 
to the House of Representatives exclusive jurisdiction to originate rev- 
enue bills undoubtedly was because the entire membership of the House 
of Representatives was to be elected by the people every two years, 
thereby making its membership more directly representative of the 
people and more immediately responsible to them than the Senate; 
that any abuse occurring in the raising of the revenue could be more 
easily and speedily corrected if the originating of it was exclusively 
with the House of Representatives than otherwise. The intention 
clearly was to keep the matter of raising revenue, which could only be 
- done by some form of taxation, as nearly in the people’s hands as pos- 
sible. This was manifestly upon the theory that the nearer the people 
come to engage in the exercise of the taxing power the more justly and 
evenly would that power be imposed upon them. 

These clauses of the Constitution, when construed together as they 


should be, clearly and unmistakably assert the following propositions: 

That the taxes, duties, imposts, excises, or money raised, no matter 

by what form of taxation, should be revenue for the Government, not 

bounty for a private use; that the power of Congress, by virtue of 

these constitutional provisions, is expressly limited to raising revenue 

lor some public 8 such as paying the debts of the United States 
he co 


or providing for mmon defense and general welfare of the United 
States> but that in no instance should these provisions be employed by 

to give any class of industry, occupation, or people an advan- 
tage over another, no matter whether it be under the guise of protec- 
tion or otherwise. 

Such was the almost uniform understood meaning of these provisions 
of our Constitution, and the practice of Congress and all the depart- 
ments of the Government under them until 1861, when the present 
high protective tariffact which still exists, withsome modifications since 
made, was It was passed upon the statement then made that 
its necessity was only temporary, and upon the express promise that 
as soon as the necessity—which was the war—passed away it would ba 
repealed, and the former tariff would be restored. 

Twenty-five years have come and gone since the claimed necessity 
for the present high protective tariff law which places an average of 47 
per cent, duty on foreign imports has away, and we now not 
only find this law in force, but we also find the advocates of high pro- 
tection demanding more. One would naturally suppose that the bene- 
ficiaries of the present high protective tariff, who have received, and 
are still receiving, such great rewards from it, would be satisfied with 
it. A law which has so enormously enriched them at the expense 
of every other industry and enterprise in the country ought to quench 
their thirst for greed and gain. 

But it is not so. The fact that the present tariff enabled them to 
filch from the pockets of American consumers at least four and one-half 
dollars of bounty, for which they paid nothing, for every dollar it put 
into the public Treasury—and the people having so patiently submit- 
ted toit—has incited them to demand of the Republican party ascheme 
by which they can carry on their system of robbery plunder upon 
the te tac and laboring people of the country upon a more en- 

e. 

In the Republican national convention at Chicago, which nominated 
President Harrison, the protective - tariff robbers demanded of the Repub- 
lican party that it should give them a greater opportunity to satisfy 
their lust for gain, and compelled it to put into its platform these 
words; ; 

We are uneompromisingly in favor of the American system of protection. 
The protective system must be maintained. 

With this party pledge obtained, the protective-tariff conspirators, 
according to agreement, furnished the necessary funds to the Repub- 
lican election managers with which to organize the floaters into blocks 
of five and to put each block in the hands of a trusted man, and to see 
that none escaped, but that all voted the Republican ticket. Having 
succeeded in electing the Republican ticket by the most corrupt, dis- 
graceful, and dishonest methods ever known in American politics, these 
same greedy and unconscionable protectionists are now demanding the 
fulfillment of the political bargain and compact they made with the 
Republican leaders. To make that bargain and compact good, they 
demand the passage of ‘‘a financial monster, the McKinley bill.” 

Their demands have been heard by the representatives of the Repub- 
lican party in the lower House of Congress who have passed this mon- 
strous measure, The Republican party of the Senate has likewise 
passed it with some amendments, adding to its enormity, if such were 
possible. These amendments will soon be disposed of, and it will go 
to the Republican President, be signed and enforced by him as the law 
of the land, ostensibly to raise revenue, but really to pay those who 
made his election sure. 

The people will have to submit to this great outrage, wrong, and in- 
justice, no matter how severe the affliction may be, until the time 
comes when by an election they can and will rectify this wrong by re- 
storing the Democratic party to power, and thereby bringing about a 
complete change in the administration of public affairs in the interest 
of the people. 

The title of the bill is— 

A bill to reduce the revenue and equalize the duties on imports, and for other 
purposes. 

The meaning of the words and for other purposes, mentioned in 
the title, can be easily and readily understood by an examination of 
the body of the bill, wherein its unjust and unfair discriminations in 
favor of all protected industries and against all unprotected industries 
are plainly seen. This bill ought to be entitled A bill to increasetaxes 
and enrich cormorants,’’ 

Upon its slightest examination it is plainly seen that its enactments 
place additional burdens upon all classes of people, farmers, laborers, 
workingmen, and all others, save those who are capital-owners of the 
several protected industries for whose benefit it is to become a law. It 
lays its hands most heavily upon all classes of our people who are not 
possessed of riches, but who are compelled to labor, engage in agricult- 
ure, professional life, or small business enterprises of some kind in 
order that they may support themselves and families, 
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Its extraordinary length renders it impossible for me to take it up 
in detail and point out its several unjust discriminations against the 


poorer classes, against ns of moderate means, who in many in- 
stances are compelled to buy more of the high-taxed articles mentioned 
in it than are those who clothe themselves in untaxed “purple and 
fine linen.“ Upon this point I will content mysell by quoting some- 
what at length from the minutes of the hearing which was extended 
to importers, manulacturers, and others bythe Senate Finance Committee 
when it was being considered by that committee. A large delegation 
of gentlemen from New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and elsewhere who are engaged in the business of importing. and 
many of whom are also manufacturers, appeared belore that committee 
and gave reasons why it should not be passed. 

Mr. James M. Constable, chairman of the delegation, in addressing 
the committee and introducing the members of the delegation, said: 


Gentlemen: I have been selected upon this occasion to present to your honor- 
able body the various gentlemen who wish to be heara in regard to their inter- 
ests, I believe l have n honored in that way because I am the oldest man 
in the importing trade, although not the oldest in years. 

We cone here to protest against the passage of the so-called McKinley tariff 
bill. The papers say, although they do not always speak the truth, that we are 
all from the city of New York. Gentlemen, it is not so; we are from every large 
suportin center of this country, from Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston, Philadel- 
phia.and New York. 


We come here to protest against the passage of this McKinley bill because we 
think it is legislation in favor of one class of citizens against the other, namely, 
agninst the importers for the benefit of the manufacturers; we are here to pro- 
test in the name of the ee man of the country againsi the enormous increase 
in duties proposed, which will compel him to pay un increased price for every 
article he consumes. If this bill should go into operation a grea. many of the 

ntlemen present and the interests which they revresent would have to retire 
e business. There was a speech made at the dinner of the Home Market 
Club, in Boston, the other day by Mr. Proctor. He said that he was in favorof 
a tariff that would give the test benefit to the greatest number of ple, 
eee we hope you are like-minded, If you are, this tariff bill will never 
beoume a law. 


Mr, Henry W. Curtis said: 


Senators, it was ay Dee a few weeks ago to appear before this committee 
ora portion of your 8 and at that time one of the first questions which were 
put to me by the Senator from Jowa was: * Whoare you?” I rise axa represent- 
ative of the silk interest and I do hope that you will not feel that you are look- 
ing upon importers alone, tor I represent a hou-e (indeed all of the commission 
importing houses are to-day more largely interested in domestic silks than they 
are in foreign) which has its largest interest in domestic manufacture, 

0 o * s s * * 

Tam a thorough-going, out and out protectionist Republican, and I do not 
know that there is anything more distasteful to me than a free-trader, unless it 
isa mugwump. I wantto impressupon the gentlemen of the Senate present 
the fact that, while we are here as representatives of the business interests of 
New York in the importing of merchandise, we also represent the manufact- 
urera of domestic goods. 

We represent $500,000,000 of capital employed in domestic mills, and the em- 
ployment of thousands and hundreds of thousands of operatives. 

* * * * * * * 


Tam going to call your attention to a few facts and figures covering the arti- 
cles which have been committed to my care. I do not propose to occupy your 
time in reading all of these somewhat lengthy schedules. If the gentlemen of 
the committee so desire, it will be my plea<ure to leave them with the commit- 
tee. Take the matter of silk and cotton velvet, of the cheaper grade. 

Silk and cotton velvet costing 93 pfenningsa meter pays 50 percent. duty at 
the present time, and will, under the McKinley bill, pay Ils per cent. A silk vel- 
vet costing 8 francs 25 centimes Bx to-day 50 per cent., and under the MeKin- 
Jey bill it will pay 54 per cent. is illustrates to you the point that the McKin- 
ley bill bears the hardest upon the people who can afford it the least. 

‘ake the item of pie-e-dyed cotton-back satin, an article which is used al- 
most entirely by the poorest classes and gives the Sunday a tire to our working 
piri the poor woman's luxury, You take a sixteen cotton-back satin, costing 

centimes per meter, and to-day it pays 50 percent. duty, while under this bill 
it will pay 73per cent. That is an increase of 46} per cent. in the amount ofthat 


duty. 

Now, take another article in the same line, costing 1 frane 35 centimes the 
meter, and it pays 60 per cent. As you go up in value you go down in duty. 
The same is true of the 24-inch satin now paying a duty of 50 per cent., which 
would be raised to 73} per cent., while the same goods, costing 1 frane 19 cen- 
times, would pay 54} per cent. under the McKinley tariff bill. 

* Tine * * * * 


* 

You take that same article, costing $1.25 a yard, and it will pay 56 per cent. 
duty under the McKinley bill. So I es go on through this whole schedule. 
If it is the pleasure of the committee, Í can ina very few minutes have pre- 
pared for them another schedule covering the higher es of si'k, running 
from $1.50 to $2 a yard, which will show that this bill raises, in many instances, 
the duty notat all, and in some cases even decreases the duty. 

Mr. VAxce. Will you allow me to ask you if you have examined all these 
— and if the discrimination against cheaper goods runs all the way 

rough. 

Mr. Conris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vance. The higher the price of the goods the lower the duty, and the 
lower the price the higher the duty, all the way through? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. Si - 

Mr. Voornres. What reasons of trade are there why these cheaper goods pay 
higher rates of duty than the higher-priced silks? 

r. Curtis, It is a stunner to us, sir. 

Mr. Voorness, That is what supposed. Itwasastunnertome, and I wanted 

to see whether it was to you. 
. $ + * 2 * s 

Mr. Harr, You import about as much as you sell of the domestic product? 

Mr. Curtis, About as much as we manufacture. 

Mr, CARLISLE. Dol eee to state that the line which you import 
does not come into direct competition with the domestic manufacture? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir; the foreign goods are driven out of this market by the 
domestic goods, 

Mr, CARLISLE, That is, foreign goods of the same quality and class? 

Mr. Curtis, Yes, sir. 

Mr. McPuersowx. Then this bill forces upon the domestic manufacturer more 
protection than he needs and more than he wants. 


Mr. Curtis. I should say so. 

Mr. Vooruees, In other words, you have got enough. 

Mr. Curtis. Asa protecti nist | want to staud at the 50 per cent. duty as be- 
ing all of the protection that we want. I would not have sanp less than 50 per 
cent. Ido not see how you can do anything else than retain it at that rate, in 
the face of the uest of the American Association of silk Manufacturers, of 
the importers, and of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. Isador Strauss said: 


Itis my privilege to appear before you as the representative of at least nine- 
tenths of the importers of ponny and glassware of the city of New York,- 
through whose hands proba! Diy three-tyurths of the imports of this line pass. 

Ry the McKinley administrative bill, restoring the duty on — eto. 
these industries receive an additional protection to that which t succeeded 
in procuring in the jormer tariff bill of trom 114 to 15 per cent., or, in other words, 

paying a duty of 55 per cent, to-day will bave to pay from 66} to 70 per 
cent, and goods paying 60 per cent. to-day from 63 to 75 per cent., the heavier 
rates in every case fulling on the cheaper goods used by the poorer clas-es, 

Nothing, however, in the McKinley tariff bill brought r consternation 
among the dealers in this branch than the exorbitant aud in many cases prohib- 
itive rates Proposed on different articles of glassware. 4 1 
Why now a compound a should be proposed on a line of goods where such 
a thing has never before existed, is inexplicable to us, In articles of woolen 
manufactures where compound duties have existed it was always claimed, as I 
understand it, that the specific duty was to reimburse the manufacturer for the 
duty that was exacted on the raw material, and the ad valorem duty wasalone 
construed as eon are Why a specitic duty should be levied on articles of the 
direst necessity which are not consumed to any extent by the richer people in 
cities who have gas at their disposal, but on the poorer classes in the city and 
the country » ho depend upon a lamp for their light, ranging from 72 to 450 per 
cenl., certainly deserves explanation, 

The glass-ulnnufacturers of the country have for years been supplying at 
least from 80 to S per cent. of the entire consumption. The lowering ot the tar- 
iff on glassware by the act of 1883, through adding 5 per cent, to the — Aes in 
reality reducing it from 10 to 25 per cent. on low-priced bulky goods through 
the ac rte of the duty on packages and inland freight, I am safe tosay,did not 
add one item to the list of articles that were being imported and did not detract 
one dollar from the protection of domestic manufactures, simply because the do- 
mestic manufacturers have the market so cowpletely in their control that if the 
duty were to-morrow reduced by oue- hal it could not make au inroad into their 
production by any appreciable percentage. 

We areand have been exporting pressed glassware and chimneys to some ex- 
tent to Central and South America and Germany. 

There are certain articles of glassware which the whole world draws from 
one lucality, and if you were to raise the duty to 500 per cent. it would sapiy 
result in advancing the price to the consumer or compel him to do without 


Mr. Louis Windmüller said: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is proposed in Schedule 
375, ete., to raise the duty on wool of the third class, when costing 13 cents an 
less, to 32 per cent.; when over 13 cents per pound, to 50 percent. By the ad- 
ministrative bill, packing charges are to be added, so that most wool of this 
class will cost over 13 cents and would have to pay 50 per cent. 

Present duties are: 

Two and one-half cents per pound when costing 12 cents or less, equal to 24.6 
per cent.; 5 cents per pound when costing over 12 cents, equal to 30.75 per cent, 


To raise the duty on carpet-wool increases the cost of an article made exclu- 
sively ior our home market. There is hardly a cottage in the United States 
without a en or rug of some kind. It will add in every household to a tax 
which is wholly unnecessary and benefits nobody. 

No wool is raised in this country for that purpose. If any is so used, when 
domestic wool is cheap, it will not amount to 2} per cent. of the product, and 
that comes from sheep raised in l'exas on the Mexican border, If you increased 
the duty to 100 per cent. you could not induce our farmera to raise sheep for 
this course wool. It would be tantamount to asking them to deteriorate their 
stock, and to act contrary to their own interests. Sheep bearing coarse 
wool will produce 2} to 3 pounds, worth Is cents per pound, while merino 
sheep, requiring no more r, will bring 5 to 6 pounds each, worth 35 cents 

r pound, 

P rost of the carpet wool imported into this country comes from the steppes 
of Russia and Asia, where civilization is unknown, To stimulate the produc- 
tion here, at the expense of our carpet industry, seems like fostering parasites 
on healthy and growing trees. 

Mr. Ernest Werner said: 

Gentlemen of the committee, I will not make any remarks upon this very 
important section of the tariff other than the few condensed statements which 
I have drawn up in the shape of a short brief. They will concern section 392, 
with regard to woolen schedule, 

Mr. Hiscock, Are you a woolen importer? 

Mr. Wenner. No, sir; I am a dealer in woolen goods, domestic and imported. 
My remarks refer entirely to the ore of woolen cloth, cassimeres, ete. 

The proposed woolen schedules (H. R. 9416) will establish absolutely prohibitive 
rates on all oods for men's wear worn by the masses, 

The tariff of 1883 was practically prolibitive on woolen cloths, cassimeres, 
ete. costing less than 80 cents per pound (rate 35 cents per pound and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem), 


Mr. James I. Thorp said: 
The article of silk plush used in the construction of furniture, upholstering 
urposes, box and album coverings, and in various other w. ys, now pays the 
verument a duty of 50 per cent, ad valorem, The proposed change in the 
McKinley bill will make the duty vary from 73 to 148 per cent., and the latter 
increase upon the lowest grades which are used in the cheapest work. This- 
7 — be prohibitory, giving the control of prices to two or three American man- 
ufacturers. 


Mr. Daniel McKeever said: 


Mr. Chairman and gentleman, I desire lo say a few words to you on the sub- 
ject of goods for men and women’s wear, Schedule K, s ion 304. Coat linings 
are one of the necessary things for people who think they have to wear a coat. 
1 present here, and will leave with the committee, two samples, both made of 
the ame material and both costing the saine in England, They cost 10 cents 
ayard. They are 82 inches wide. The rate of duty is 78} per cent at present. 
One of the articles they propose to raise to 102 per cent., and the uther one, un- 
der the McKinley bill, to 155 per cent.; in one case 50 per cent. and the other 
100 per cent. more than the present duty on precisely the same thing. 

In the summer or in warm weather we wear a light coat and we want a light 
lining. In wintertime we wanta heavy lining. Oneof the samples here weighs 
3} ounces to the running yard and the other 3.8 ounces. The extra weight is 
simply to give more warmth to the poor man, because gentlemen who can afford 
a very fine coat will not buy n 10-cent article. This addition is made by make 
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ing goods that are over 4ounces in weight pay 44 cents and 20 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. There is no difference whatever in the samples except a slight differ- 
once in the weight, and both cost 10 cents a running yard, One is advanced from 
784 to 102 per cent. and the other from 78} to 155 per cent. Mr. MCKINLEY has 
evidently made up his mind that the poor man, if he wants to wear any cloth- 
ing. shall pay very heavily tor it. 

Kir, SureMayn. What is this made of? 

Mr. McKeever. Of mohair, with worsted filling and cotton warp. 

Inow present sample No, 2, cos ting 9} cents a yard, 32 inches wide. The 
resent rae is equal to 80 per cent. ad valorem. It is proposed to raise that to 
15 per cent. 

I also present another sample costing 15} cents, the present duty being 63 
per cent., and it is proposed to raise it to 122 per cent, forthe reason, again, that 

the goods will run 4 ounces to the square yard and are used for linings in these 
heavy winter coats, 

Mr, Vance. Can you give us the reason why these gentlemen ask for this in- 
erensed duty? 

Mr. MCKEEVER. I can not, sir. 

Mr. Vance. Is there any economical reason or reason of trade? 

Mr. McKeever. The only reason is one tiiat applies to everything in the bill, 
that the idea has been to make the poor consumer pay twice as much for his 
goods as the wealthy consumer would have to pay. T 

Mr. Vance, Is not the tariff as esiablished by the present law sufficient to en- 
able the home manufacturers to compete successfully with the foreign manu- 
facturers? 

Mr. McKeever. Yes. sir; it ought to doso. The samples which I have here 
are protected to the extent of 78} per cent., and that ought to be enough. But 
the absurdity of the proposed bill arises from the fact that in the two samples, 
both costing 10cents and both made of the same material and used for thesame 
purposes, t is proposed to raise one to 102 per cent., an increase of 5v per cent., 
and the other to 155 per cent., an increase of 100 per cent. The only reason 
given for that is that one happens to be one-fourth of an ounce more to the run- 
ning yard than the other. This other sample which [ submitted, costing 15} 
cents per yard, pays to-day a duty equal to 63 per cent., and it is proposed to 
raise it to 122. I now submit samples 3 and 3a. costing 2l{ cents, You willfind 
that these samples bear out the same argument as is shown by the others. It 
— raised from 60 to 72 per cent. The one costing 311 cents is raised from 60 to 

per cent. 

‘The next question to which I wish to call the attention of the committee is 
paragraph 348, relating to cotton corduroy. Of course you gentlemen are aware 
that there is no duty on cotton in this country; but there is a protection inthis 
way. Cotton has got to be shipped away and reshipped here manufactured 
and that, together with the matter of freight, insurance, etc., equals a duty of 
35 per cent. on those goods, It is proposed to make a specific and ad valorem 
duty so that an article costing 11} cents is raised from 3 per cent. to 7u per 
cent, an increase of 100 per cent. ad valorem, As we go along from goods cost- 
ing 151 to 17 cents we find that the duty is raised from 35 per cent. to 64 per 
cent. These are ches . goods, When we come to something costing 36 cents, 
the rate is only increased from 35 per cent. to dl percent. Asa matter of fact, 
these goods are not made in this country. I may make that statement, because 
na production is so small that it does not amount to enough to be worth men- 
tioning. 

I now come to section K, paragraph 413, relating to velvets, plushes, or other 
pile fabrics in the piece. These are goods thut are used for women’s cloaks, A 
mechanic, whose wile can not afforda sealskin garment, wantsto havethenext 
best thing she can get. Here is an article in whic a garmentretails for about $15 
or 816. itis a very pood imitation of regular seal. The completed garment re- 
tails for about 815 or $16. The cost of that in England is $2.50 a yard, and the 

re-entduty 50 per cent, It is proposed to raise that duty to 225 per cent., an 
8 350 per cent. I have been informed that there is only one mill in 

this country which makes this, and if any industry needs such protection as that 
it ought to die. 

Mr. ALLISON. How many yards make a pound of that? 

Mr. McKeever, These goods run a pound and a half in the rough to the run- 
ning yard. They costin England $2.50 a yard, and, according to the duty pro- 
— 16 they would cost $5.25 by weight and 15 per cent. ad valorem, which 
figures are equal to a duty of 225 per cent. That is for the poor man. Now, 
take a better grade of these goods, worth 96.50 a yard, and the duty at present is 
50 per cent. It is proposed to raise it so that it only equals 90 per cent. 

Mr. Vaxce. How much is the increased daty on them? 

Mr. McKeever. The duty is increased from 50 to 40 per cent, in one case and 
in the other one from 50 to 225 per cent. Inother words, aman ora woman who 
2 only afford to buy a $15 cloak would be compelled to pay a 225 per cent, 

uty, 

Mr. Voorures, Theamount of it is that a fellow has no business to be r. 

Mr. McKeever. That is very true; but unfortunately the Almighty ar- 
ranged things a little differently from what we would like to have them. 

Here is an article in astrakhan goods, costing 50centsayard. It comes under 
paragraph 392. 

Mr. ALLIson, Is that cotton? 

Mr. McKeever. No, sir; itis worsted. The present duty on that is 74 per 
cent, I understand that these goods are not made in this country, 

Mr. ALLisox. Is that article known in the trade as astrakhan? 

Mr, McKeever. Yes, sir. The present duty is 74 per cent. and they propose 
to rise it to 165 per cent., an advance of 123 percent. The goods are 52 inches 
wide. These goods are made of the hair of the alapaca, goat, or other animals. 

Mr. ALLISON. Are they made on knitting machines? 

Mr. McKeever. No, sir; they are rezular worsted cloths. These goods are 
used exclusively for outer coverings. The man or woman who can not afford 
to pay 800 for an astrakhan cloak wants a $10 or 312 article, which this repre- 
sents, Here is another one of the same generic class which costs 14 cents; on 
it the duty at present is 72} percent. and it is proposed to raise it to 160 per cent. 

Mr. Voornees, This is very generally worn? 

Mr. McKerver. They are very generally worn by the poor consumers 
throughout this country where they need warm garments. They weigh from 
24 to 265 ounces per yard. They are a heavy, coarse fabric. They have paid a 
ane eS as I say, from 724 to 74 per cent., and it is proposed to raise it 

o lun y - 

Now, when you getinto finer goods costing $2.50, also a heavy goods, but used 
by the better class of consumers, on which the duty to-day is öl per cent., they 
propose to raise it to 100 per cent., thus discriminating again against the poor 
consumer. 

First. I respectfully submit that the rates of duty provided in bill H. R. 9416 
on plushes, etc., under section 318, is unnecessary, prohibitory in many in- 
stances and discriminates against the poor consumer. 

The American manufacturer of the goods covered by section 318 has his raw 
material free, whereas the foreign manufacturer is obliged to pay the expense 
of bringing it to his factory and then shipping it to this country. 

At presei the duty on this class of goods (section 348) is from S to 40 per 
cent. ad valorem, which, in the proposed rates. will run from XU per cent. down 
to u little over 3U per cent.. but here is where the discrimination comes in, be- 
cause the lower rates would be asseased on the finer goods, while the higher 
rates would be levied on the poor man, 

Thevamples representing goods covered by this section, which J have the 
pleasure of leaving with your committee, will fully, I think, exemplify this. 
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Second. I respectfully submit that the rates provided for under section 894 
on stuff goods is equal as discriminating as section 348. 

If your committee will kindly refer to the samples which I handed in they 
will more many exemplify my claim. 

I beg to call the committee's attention to samples of black mohair serge, 
marked land 1 A and both costing in England lo cents per yard, both made of 
exactly the same materials, both used for the same purpose, coat linings, and 
oe to-day paying the same rate of duty, which is equal to 78} per cent, ad 
valorem. F 

It is proposed to raise the rates on one of the samples to 102 per cent., while 
on the other it would be 155 per cent. 

The reason of the difference between the percentage rates on these two sam- 
ples is occasioned by the provisions on page 84. lines 1 to 5of section 34, that 
goods weighing over 4 ounces to the 5 yard shall pay certain rates. 

One of the samples presented weighs to a running yard one-fourth of an 
ounce more than the other. 

This extra weight is simply put in the goods to make the winter garment, 
which is intended for the poor consumer, warmer, and there is no reason, right, 
or justice why the poor msn should be compelled to pay 50 per cent, extra on 
an article in order to keep warm. 

I would also call your attention to what is termed the dividing line between 
the two rates of duty on line 24 of section 3%, £ 

In this bill the dividing line is made 15 cents per square yard. 

From the year 1867 (if not previous) the tariff bills have made the dividing line 
of this class of goods 20 cents, and there should be no question that the rates 
provided for by the act of 1867 are high enough for to-day. | è 

* 


Third. T also call your attention to samples of astrakhan, which I submitted, 
covered by section 392. 
These goods are not made to-day in this country, although their protection is 
ae ot cent. and it is proposed to increase this just 100 per cent. 
his class of goodsis used altogether by the laboring man, mechanic, or farmer, 
and the same discriminations previously referred to apply here. Hence the 
present rate of duty should not be increased, 
Be aig I submitted samples of a silk plush that are dutiable under section 
The samples I submitted show that it is proposed to raise the rates of duty 
on the lower grade from 50 to 225 per cent., while the finer the goods the less 
in proportion is the duty. 2 
ou will observe here the same discrimination against the workingman, aud 
I would rvspectfully submit that the lines in this section from line 6 to line 12 
stricken out, and the words “5U per cent. ad valorem " be added to line 5, so 
that it would read: Velvets, plushes, or other pile fabrics in the piece, 50 per 
cent, ad valorem.” 


Mr. P. B. Worrall said: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the article of which I have 
to speak in the first instance is that of cotton colored velvets, h 348, 
Schedule I. Cotton colored velvets are used almost exclusively by the laboring 
classes, They pay at present an ad valorem duty ol 40 per cent, -This duty 
large enough for revenue, as the goods are not made here. There is not a sin- 
gle solitary piece of these s made in this country that I know of, and there 
can be no reason for establishing theindustry here because 

Mr. Vance. Do you say that none of the articles mentioned in paragraph 348 
are made in this country? 

Mr. WORRALL. This particular article of black and colored cotton velvets are 
not made here and they do not require the protection which the bill proposed 
gives them. The goods for which we now pay 5 pence per yard in England 
now pay an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent. and under the proposed rate they 

y 70 per cent., as the duty proposed in this bill is 10 cents per square vard and 

per cent. ad valorem. You goalong to the higher class uutil you get to those 
costing 15 pence in England. These goods absolutely pay the same rate of 
duty now as is proposed by this present bill. The same remarks made by Mr. 
McKeever with reference to the mohair goods, plushes, astrak bans, efe., will 
apply very well to these goods, As there is no one to take into consideration 
except the consumer of the goods, we do not see why the duty should be ad- 
vanced, and no reason has been given for it. S3 
* * * * 


à * * — ~ 

I will show you what the proposed tariff is upon goods of this character, 
universally made in this country, Formerly these goods were imported from 
England. In the last few years the American manufacturers have driven the 
foreign goods almost entirely out of the market. 

This is what we call a cotton-warp cassimere, and the woofis made from 
wool which is imported largely from Australia. This isa piece of merchan- 
dise, It is 45 inches in width and at present costs 18} cents a yard. The pres- 
ent duty is 64 per cent. and the pro duty is 104 percent. That represents 
a very large class of merchandise that is almost universally worn. 

Mr. ALLtsoxn. How much of that is wool? 

Mr. WORRALL, The weft is wool. 

Mr. Vooruees. These tremendous increases are a surprise to me. 
son is assigned in the trade, that i+, in the business, to justify them? 

Mr. WORRALL, It is nothing but prohibition. It is not protection. 

* > * * * 


What rea- 


* 


Now, there is one extract that I am going to read to you, gentlemen, made 
by a man who is our strongest competitor in the manufacture of these art {oles in 
the United States of America. He stated to his stockholders in the latter 

of March, | think—I have no hesitation in giving you the names, itis Mr. Whit- 
man, treasurerofthe Arlington Mills, Ataspecial meeting of the stuckhulders, 
held on the 29th of March, 1890, he said: 

“I have been your treasurer for a consecutive period of twenty years. Dur- 
ing this period the average earnings have been 20.8 per cent. upan the capital. 
The earnings of last year were nearly three and a half times those of the 72 
previous, and there is every indication that the coming year will be one of the 
most profitable in the company’s history.“ 

This is a statement of an American manufacturer to his stockholders under 
the present tariff. 

Mr. Vance. A manufacturer of what article? 

Mr. WORRALL, He is a manufacturer of these very articles, these cotton warps, 
woo! weft, mohair, and men's dress s. 

The duties proposed by Mr. McKINLEY in this bill are absolutely prohibitory, 
and I believe that if that bill were to become a law it would result in the undo- 
ing of the manufacturers of the country; in other words, I believe that they 
would be protected to their death. 

* * * * * * * 

There is but one other article I will speak about, and that is the article of 
French cassimere. You will tind here the samples of the goods with the clas- 
sification under the present rate of duty and that under the proposed rate of 
duty. On the lower grade of goods they are increased 32 per cent., andon the 
better class the duty is increased 20 per cent., and this principle would seem to 
run through the entire tariff bill. 


Mr, David Carlisle said: 


8 before you at the request of my ſellow- members of the Linen Trade 
A tion of New York to ask you not to disturb an existing industry by put- 
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ting a prohibitive duty on linens, an proposed in the bill now before von for 
consideration, The only offense with which we can be fairly e is that 
we ne ber our goods (which are necessary to every American household) at 
too close prices. 

The new tariff bill 8 to increase the duties on our from per 
cent., which is the existing rate, to rates varying from 62 to 73 per cent., which 
would mean an increased cost to the American consumer of $8,000,000 to $9,000,- 
000. per annum. 

This increase has been asked for by some gentlemen who say that with ade- 
quate protection they will build mills or turn idie machinery to the manufact- 
ure of linens in this country, They must desire the United States Government 
to guaranty them a handsome t, as one mill has been making these goods 
for twenty years under the existing rate, and these gentlemen do not agree 
among themselves, as before previous committees they never asked for more 
than 50 per cent. duty. 


Mr. A. M. Warner said: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Finance Committee, with your kind 
i ge Iwill begin with a political disclaimer. We have been accused of 

ing free-trade Democrats, but for myself I am proud to say that I have al- 
the Republican party 
was born, and on that. day I wasa Republican. In my boyish glee I ervcted 
over my father’s house a flag, and on the flag I wrote a name. [remember well 
that it was at that time obscure and unknown. To-day it is honored and glori- 
fied above and ng eg the names of all who have brought honor and glory to 
the Republic. It has been translated from among mortals and written in letters 
of unfading light among the stars. 

* * * 


ways been a Republican. I remember the day on w 


* * g 


á 
One of the principal materials is silk plush. Of this the larger part comes 
m Germany, and it costs in that country from 21 to 22 cents per yard. Many 
millions of yards are imported and made up here every year, furnishing em- 
ployment to large numbers of people, but not a single is now being made 
or ever has been made in this country. On this article the present duty is 50 
per cent., but by the House bill itis posed to raise the rate to 160 per cent. 
or more. Ifthis rate becomes a law it will entirely cut off the supply for three 
rs or more, as it will be that length of time before the can be made 
ere and delivered in any reasonable quantities, and even then only at such ex- 
Rint prices that the trade will not use them and the common people can not 
y them. 

Another quality of this article comes from England and costs there about 56 
cents per yard, and it is proposed to raise the rate of duty from 50 to 150 per 
cent. Of this quality there are three or four small makers in this country, but 
there is only a solitary one who is regularly in the business, and I regret to say 
that it is universally understood by the trade throughout the country that this 
enormous advance is for the personal and private benefit of this single maker. 

‘These two changes will impose an extra expense upon every family in the 
eevee States as consumers and will benefit only the smallest possible number 

producers, 

Another material, from which are made large quantities of covers for stands, 
tables, pianos, mantels, and other articles for home use, is wool felt. This ar- 
ticle is made in Germany at a cost of about 44 cents per yard. The present 
rate of duty is about 95 per cent., and by the bill now pending it will be raised to 
125 percent. There are in this country only three leading makers of wool felt, 
and very naturally they have formed a “combine,” and I will say in passing 
that this particular combine" is the most rank, radical, and rapacious com- 
bine” in the whole category of combines.“ For five years they have held 
the price of this article at 95 cents per yard so tenacious a grip that houses 
in New York carrying $10,000,000 in capital have had to succumb to their power. 
This article is also used very largely for women’s wear, and not a felt skirt has 
a poor working girl thrown around her form in five yearson which she has 
not had to pay a round sum as tribute to these protected monopolists. This 
combine is not only fostered and protected by the present tariff; it is directly 
created by it and could not exist for one moment without it; yet the pending 
bill will raise the rate 30 per cent. higher. 

=- * * * * * * 


One more article and I shall have finished. This is an article known as em- 
broidered or tam covers. They are made in various sizes from 1 yard 
square to 3 yards long. They have been protected by a tax of 80 or & per cent. 
for more than twenty-five years, yet during thisentire time notasingle dollar's 
worth has ever been made or ever attempted to be made in this country. Some 
of these goods are in the very lowest 8 known to the trade, and they are 
scarcely fit to cover the coarse pine table in the man’s , and none 
but the very poorest class of people ever buy m; on this article the rate is 
advanced from 80 per cent. to about 105 cent. for no reason whatever, No 
one desires to make them and no one ever proposed to make tbem, No 
one wants this advance and no one bas asked for it. I therefore submit that it 
is contrary to the existing needs of taxation, and also that it is entirely contrary 
to the accepted ideas of protective policy. 


Mr. Ad. Rosenfeld said: 


The present duty on linen collars and cuffs is 35 per cent. ad valorem. If the 
McKinley bill becomes a law the duty will be 35 per cent. ad valorem and 30 
cents for each dozen collars and 60 cents for each dozen cuffs. 

The quantity of imported collars and cuffs sold here amounts to about $200,- 
000, while the quantity sold by domestic manufacturers amounts to at least 
$10,000,000, just fifty times as much ; so we think that these figures prove for them- 
2 that the domestic manufacturers are sufficiently protected under the pres - 
ent law. 

The duty on imported shirts is at present 25 per cent.ad valorem. If the Mo- 
Kinley bill should become a law, the duty on them will be 50 per cent, ad va- 
lorem, The quantity of these goods imported amounts to about $15,000 a year, 
while the quantity made and sold by domestic manufacturers amounts to at 
least $25,000,000, 


I might quote much more from this valuable document showing the 
injustice done by this bill to the consumers of such articles as cotton 
hosiery, window-glass, pocket aud table cutlery, buttons, laces, lace cur- 
tains, embroideries, spectacles, and many other of the articles of every- 
day use, and show that in each instance the duty is laid heaviest on the 
articles the poorer classes are compelled to buy. 

The foregoing uncontradicted and unquestioned statements of these 
very capable gentlemen show many but by no means all of the iniqui- 
ties of this monstrous measure, They have clearly pointed ont many 
of the articles of life’s prime necessities which the great mass of the 
people, including the poorer classes, are compelled to have, upon which 
the duties are largely increased and placed at exorbitant rates, but 
they have not pointed out all of them. They have shown many in- 
stances where articles of luxury and costly and extravagant articles of 
vorious kinds which can only be obtained by the rich, those who are 


in afluent circumstances, are subjected to very low rates of duty, but 
they have not shown all of such cases. 

One article of every-day use which necessarily finds its way into 
every household of the land, the humble homes of the poor as well as 
the extravagant residences of the rich, which strikingly illustrates. the 
wicked and wrongful, if not criminal discrimination this bill makes 
against the great masses of the people who are not connected with pro- 
tected industries, is that of tin-plate. 

Tin-plate is not and never has been manufactured in the United 
States. All of this article that is consumed in this country is imported, 
and its ee ee to the consumers of it, because of the duty laid 
on it by reason of the tariff, goes directly into the Treasury of the United 
States, and does not go as bonus into the coffers of some protected mo- 
nopolist. With no domestic tin-plate industry to protect, with the ad- 
mission everywhere that increased revenue is not needed, with the 
solemn declaration contained in the title of this bill that it is to re- 
duce the revenue and equalize duties on imports,’’ yet, without justi- 
fication or excuse, it increases the tariff tax on tin-plate from 1 cent 
ner pound to 2.2 cents per pound, an increase of 120 per cent. over the 
present rate. 

The pretext for this is that in some future years some protected 
monster may, with the assistance of this bill, give birth to an infant 
tin-plate industry; that preparation for the event must be made now. 
In order that the people may be well prepared to nurse, nurture, raise, 
care for, aud protect this infant, when born, they now, notwithstand- 
ing they are already over-tax-ridden, must pay nearly $16,000,000 per 
year to give assurance that the infant will be born, and when born 
that they will furnish it a princely estate. The rule is that one must 
take care of and support his own offspring. Not so with this royal in- 
fant, tin-plate industry,” yet to be born, unless something inter- 
ruptsthe happening of the event. Notwithstanding he will have none 
ot the blood of the people in him, that his parentage will not be of 
kin to the people, either by blood or marriage; yet they must toil and 
enslaye themselves that he upon his coming into the world may live in 
royal splendor. Was ever such an outrage proposed? Was ever such 
an injustice demanded? 

The importation of tin-plate last year amounted in value to $21,- 
002,209, and the tax collected from the consumers of it by reason of 
the already high and unnecessary tariff upon it was $7,279,459. This 
bill instead of making a reduction of the tariff tax upon it or putting 
it on the free-list as ought to be done, adds about $9,000,000 more of 
tariff taxes to it, so that in the future the great body of the people 
who belong to the poorer classes, and who by either compulsion or de- 
sire use tin-plate of any kind, will pay a tariff tax upon it of about 
$16,000,000 a year. 

But this great act of injustice in increasing burdens, and the man- 
ner in which the increase is made, does not stand alone in this meas- 
ure. This bill provides for the reduction of taxes on spirituous liquors 
of many kinds. It seems impossible of belief, but the fact is that this 
bill reduces the tariff taxes to be derived from imported brandy, whisky, 
champagne, and other imported liquors, in the sum of nearly $220,- 
000 per annum. The cost of these articles of luxury to the consumer 
is cheapened to that extent and the Government loses that amount 
of revenue each year. 

If the outrage ended here it might be endured; but it does not. 
While this bill is cheapening the cost of these articles it increases the 
cost of wool and woolen goods in the sum of nearly $15,000,000 a year, 
on which there is now a tariff exorbitantly high; and in so doing it 
largely and wrongfully discriminates against the consumers by putting 
the greater share of the increase upon the coarser and cheaper articles, 
which are used by the poor and by the laboring people. 

On chemicals, metals and their manufactures, wood and its manu- 
factures, agricultural products and provisions, cotton goods, flax, hemp, 
and jute and their manufactures, wool and its manufacture, silk and 
silk goods, paper and books, this bill increases taxes nearly $42,000,000, 
while on earthenware, crockery, and glassware, wine and spirits, and 
a few other articles it reduces taxation only in the sum of $759,000. 

It remains to be seen whether the people will longer continue the 
party in power who is responsible for such unjust, unwise, and unpa- 
triotic legislation, which is the sole cause of all the grounds of com- 
plaint that the great mass of the people, farmers, workingmen, and, in 
fact, all except those who are the favorites of such legislation, are now 
so justly making, 

Several attempted defenses for this unwise, unjust, and unequal sys- 
tem of Federal taxation have been urged by its advocates. Chief among 
them, and perhaps its earliest, is that it is necessary to give life and 
strength to our manufacturing industries and high and remunerative 
wages to our working people; not only to those employed in such in- 
dustries, but to working people generally. 

Senator FAULKNER, of West Virginia, in his very recent and re- 
markably able speech delivered in the Senate against this bill, has so 
completely shown that a high protective tariff does not benefit the 
laboring people that I quote from that portion of his speech. He said: 


Mr. President, the advocates who seek to perpetuate this system of legisla- 
tion, appreciating their inability to arouse the interest or stimulate the phil- 
anthropic sentiments of the American ple in behalf of the beneficiaries of 
this great public wrong, endeavored to divert attention from the true methods 
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which prompted their zeal in behalf of protection for proteetion's sake, by as- 
suming the disinterested rôle of the pions and p of enn 
labor against the low-priced pauper labor of E 
Such an appeal, coming from source that it does, should excite suspicion. 
The experience of the past has demonstrated that there are but two members 
5 a Toe ape 8 6 organizati 
power of the Republican party results from the magn mt on, 
the cohesive force of mutual interests, and the unlimited means of the ed 


manufacturers, So long us its policy is controlled by the capitalist it can not 
champion the cause of labor. 
The value of this argument in the political market is rapidly d ing in 


recent years, Education,experience, the study of t 
and their practical operation, is rapidly convincing the American laborer 
between him and capital there is such a conflict that, in the language of the 
Republican John Jarrett, before the Senate Committee on Labor and ew ane 
“wages of labor can only be maintained at a living standard by the working- 
men belonging to labor organizations: The advance in prices did them no 
good; the manufacturer took it all.“ 

The Republican party, through whose legislation these great monopolies have 
been enabled to concentrate the wealth of the country in a few States in one of 
its sections, and who are the authorized representatives of the wealthy and 
creditor classes, which division among the people of the United States has been 
the natura! outgrowth of the policy enforced during the last bea Ae op og that 

rty, can not convince the American laborer thathis interest is safe in its keep- 

ng, by declaring that high custom-duties must be imposed upon commodities 

of prime necessity, that labor may be fully and justly rewarded. 

he statistics of the increase of the value of labor during periods of high and 
low tariffs conclusively demonstrate that labor does not reap the benefits that 
should flow from tho sacrifices made by the consumer (of which he is the larg- 
est clement),and none know this better than those who cry the loudest for pro- 
eee this sub; 

3 ent, experienco ies all who rei upon 
there are two great questions entering into and Seine rice of re 
first, the demand and supply, and, second, the efficiency of r. 

It would be useless to consume the time of the Senate in the spirit 
of these propositions—that the extent of the demand and the number of efficient 
laborers seeking employment must to a great extent be the measure of the 
value of theservicesrendered, The history of the price of labor in all the great 
and varied industries throughout the length and breadth of our country, from 
Maine to © lifornia, conclusively shows that these two elements, more than 
any other questions tend to establish the value of labor. 

The dilference in price for the same class of laborers bet weeu the North and 
the South, and between the East and the West, fully sustains the correctness of 
the first proposition. 


Senator FAULKNER then proceeds to show from tables made up from 
the bureau of statistical information of the State of Illinois, which itis 
not convenient to reproduce here, that there was an average decrease 
ofthe weekly wages of employés in the following protected occupa- 
tions, namely: Brush-makers, cloak-factory workers, coal-miners, con- 
fectioners, iron and steel workers, iron-molders, organ-builders, paper- 
mill operatives, salt-laborers, shoemakers, tinners, and zinc-factory 
men from the year 1880 to the year 1886 of 18 per cent.; while during 
the same period there was an average increase of the weekly Wago ot 
employés of the following unprotected occupations, namely; Bricklay- 
ers and stone-masons, 3 hod slate-roofers, press- 
feeders, stair-builders, steam-fitter helpers, stone-block-pavers, stone- 
cutters, street-railway employés, wooden-block-pavers, and wood-tarn- 
ers of 24 per cent. 

Senator FAULKNER, continuing, said: 


The Commissioner of Labor concurs in this view in his report of 1883, in 
which he states that in 1875 the per cent. of wages to the value of produe- 
tion in over two thousand 6 was 24.68, and that in 1880 it was only 
20.23, a decrease of one-sixth in five years. 

It is equally true that in considering the value of labor we should take into 
1 its oſnlelency, orin other words, its capacity to increase produc- 

ons. 

A superficial examination of the relative cost of labor per day in Americaand 
England would at once suggest the conclusion that the price of labor is much 
ba ene in this country than abroad, but when we take into n the 

ncy of the American laborer and compare the relative value in price, 
measured by the value of the product of the two, we at once realize that there 
is little if any difference. 

Mr. Evarrs, then Secretary of State, in presenting. to Congress the reports 
of the United States consuls in relation to the state of labor in ina 
letter dated May 17, 1879, sums up the information embodied in the numerous 
reports, and in reference to the relative value of work performed by the Amer- 
ican and European workman, he says: 

“The average American workman performs from one and a half to twice as 
much work in a giventime as the average European workman. This is so im- 
portant a point in conection with our ability to compete the cheap-labor 
manufacturers of Europe, and it seems, on first thought, so strange, that I will 
. you with somewhat lenghy quotation from the reports in support 


And on page 37 he the reasons for the difference in efficiency in 
favor ofthe American workmen. He says: 

“There issomething inthe ttepublic which gives an individuality tothe people 
ofthe United States possessed by no other poopie to suchadegree Our invent- 
ive genius in mechanical appliances is original and at least twen ve years 
ahead of Europe. Our people accept innovation, are prepared for it by antici- 

tion. Europeans do not. One workman in the United States, as will be seen 

om the foregoing extracts, does as much work as two workmen in most of the 
countries of Europe; even the immigrant from Europe attains this progressive 
spirit by a few years’ association with American workmen. We have no op- 
pressed and stupid peasantry, little more intelligent than the tools they handle. 
All are self-thinking, self-acting, and self-supporting.” 

Mr, Blaine, while occupying the same position, n transmitting similar re- 
pats to Congress, refers to the subject of wages in the cotton factories in the 

ollowing language: 

“ Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wagesof English and American opera- 
tives are more than equal by the greater efficiency ot the latter and their 
longer hours of labor. If this should prove to be a factin p as itseems 
to be proven from official statistics, it would bea very important elementin the 
establishment of our ability to compete with England for our share of the cot- 


hese economi 1 


ton- goods trade of the world.” 

Mr, Frelinghuysen, in transmitting a similar report, in referring to the cost 
of labor for weaving and printing cloths in England, remarks: 

“Your readers will gather from the figures given in the foregoing table of 
costs that, in the matter of wages, America is as cheapas England, 
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The correctness of the conclusions reached by an analysis of (he reports ofour 

in Europe is confirmed by an examination of the estimates as to the 

number of hands employed in the manufacturing industries in England and 
America, and the value ot the product turned out by them. 


The number of hands employed in the United States in such indus- 
tries is 5,250,000. The number of hands employed in such industries 
in Great Britain is 5,140,000, The value of the productin the United 
States is $8,000,000,000, while the value of the productin Great Brit- 
ain is but $4,000,000,000, The foregoing are estimates made by Sen- 
ator FAULKNER. 

Continuing, the Senator said: 


The utterances upon this subject to which Ihave referred are the mature 
judgment of leaders of the Republican party after a careful investigation ofthe 
facts; and made in their official character to Congress upon a subject that would 
necessarily enter into its considerstion in framing legislation bearing upon 
these economic questions, 

No element that composes our great population has given more anxious and 
careful consideration to the effect of the tariff on than the laboring 
masses. The organizations which have sprung up throughout the whole coun- 
try have tended to educate those directly interested in the subject in the prac- 

effects of its operation. The day has ed when the American laborer 
can be misled by the catch-words, “ Protection for American labor.“ 

The address issued by the Workingmen's Tariff Reform Association of Phil- 
adelphia to the workmen ofthe United States shows a keen appreciation of their 
relations to a high tariff and boldly proclaims who in fact are the beneficiarics 
of this legislation. It declares: 

Lanon's SHARE. 

“The wages of labor in the manufactures are but little more than 17 percent. 
of the product. In other words, the amount that falls t outot the total 
value of the products is only $17 out of every $100. Now, does it not stand to 
reason that it a tariff be at all necessary an average tariff duty of 17 per cent. 
would be amply sufficient to protect American labor against foreign labor, even 
if the latter got no atall? Yet the average of tariff duties now is 47 per 
cent., although the difference in the wages between this and other countries is not 
5 per cent. calculated upon the relative productiveness of labor. Why, then, is 
this extra 30 per cent. puton? We see it can not protect labor. Itdoesprotect 
the manufacturers not merely against foreign competition, but most effectually 
against all our efforts to compel them to treat usjustly. Itis this 30 per cent. 
extra that secures to them all the benelit from protection and makes it im 
sible for us to even wring from them a share of it, It es them free from 
competition and fortifies them against our just demands, and it yet leaves them 
free to dra their labor freely from the markets of the world, and the inevitable 
and natural result is cheap labor and dear goods.“ 

Mr. President, manufacturers should not present themselves to the public as 
hilanthropists; if they do, the facts of history would overthrow the claim. 
Jntil a Democratic House originated a law which prohibited it, they hesitated 

not to import the pauper labor of Europe, by contracts made abroad, with 
mortgages upon its future earnings, place it side by side-with the American 
labor, with no other purpose in view than to reduce its value. 

Before the passage of this law, strikes were far more numerous than now. 
Then, the laborer was in the power of the capitalist; he could be turned out 
of employment, his family reduced to a state of starvation, and himself to that 
condi of desperation that would make him yield to the demand of his em- 
ployer; for, if he refused to accept the wages offered, the markets of Europe 
were open, and could be drawn on to supply his place. ‘Thanks toa Dem- 
ocratic House of Kepresentatives, this can no longer be done, and labor may 
now treat with capital upon.a more equal footing, 

‘The information furn us by the Government shows that the view taken 
by the Workingmen’s Tariff Reform Association as to the per cent. of labor in 
the protected manufactures is true; and those statistics further show a serious 
depression in the value of labor under the protection given tothe manufactured 
commodi since the war. ; 

The census of 1880 shows that the value of the manufactured product of this 
country in 1800 was 81.885.881, 78, and the wages paid to produce those com- 
modities amounted to $378,878,906, or 20 per cent. of the uct. We learn from 
the same authority that in 1480 the value of the manufactured products was 
85. 360, 67, 700 and the vaine of the w. paid was $947,919,674, a fraction over 
17 per cent. after twenty years.of high protection. The wages in 1860 under 
one of the lowest tariffs this 3 has ever known, it being lower than the 
rates fixed by the revenue tariff of 1846, which, averaging under that tariff but 
$19 on the $100, were 3 cent. higher than taone. paid during the period of 
twenty years when a high protective tariff was in force, the low tariff during 
that time 9 manufacturers to keep w at the higher figure. 

In considering the value of wages to. workmen in England and America, the 
question, is suggested whether the higher prices paidfor labor in this country 
are not neu by the in cost. of living, caused by the en 
prices given to articles of universal use, by the high duties imposed upon their 
production or importation by the tarift act. 

We must not forget, sir, that the laborer is a consumer, and one of thie largest 
class of consumers, of those commodities which are highly protected. He con- 
sequently pays his full share of. Federal taxation, and far beyond his equitable 
proportion of the bounties tothemanufacturers. Every article of clothing pur- 
chased by himself or by his family, whether it consists of woolen or cotton Foods, 
the tools of his trade, the china, crockery, and glassware used in his kitchen or 
placed on his table, his knives and forks, the stove on which he cooks his meals, 
the skillets and pots in which they are 3 the tin bucket in which he 
carries his dinner, every article that adds to his comfort, is taxed from thirty- 
eight to eighty dollars on the $100. This necessarily reduces the value of h 
labor, which is sold in a free market with no assistance by artificial means of 


increasing its price. 
— of labor between two countries the cost of 


In estimating therefore the zae 
living is an essential ciement, and between England and the United States it is 


one that tends largely to equalize wages. 

Labor and capital aro both necessary to the successful operating of 
almost all enterprises, agricultural, business, or otherwise. Especially 
is this so in conducting manufacturing enterprises. With the loss of 
either the capital put in or the labor employed the enterprise will 
stop and disaster follow. This being so, labor anii capital should go 
hand in hand on terms of perfect equality. In the organization of 


manufacturing industries and in the prosecution of the business and 


labor necessarily employed and incident thereto, labor and capital 
should, so to speak, form an equal partnership, and the proceeds, 
profits, and revenues derived from the prosecution of the business 
ought to be divided between thecapital putin and the laboremployed 
as evenly as possible. That such is not and has not been the case in 
protected industries is apparent to every one, 


td 
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The entire Jabor-cost of all manufactured products averages about 
24 per cent. of the entire cost of the production. The average pro- 
tective tariff duties laid upon like productions, imported from abroad, 
is 47 per cent, and this bill proposes to increase it. I will not stop to 
discuss the question whether the tariff increases the price of the domes- 
tie manufactured article, as well as the imported manufactured article, 
to the consumer or not. Everybody knows that it does. 

The fact that the capital side of the manufacturing industries is here 
crying for more tariff is conclusive evidence to the minds of all reason- 
able persons that the manufacturers desire it to enable them to enhance 
the prices of their productions to their consumers, no matter what pre- 
text they may offer for it. It is now admitted by the advocates of this 
bill that its object is to check importations, so that the American mar- 
ket will be reserved, as they say, from competition with the cheap pro- 
ductions produced abroad. 

The tariff, enacted avowedly to give the labor side of manufacturing 
industries high wages, enables the capital side of such industries to 
market their productions for a price which includes the entire cost of 
the production and a fair profit besides, except the labor-cost; and, in 
addition thereto, for enough to pay the entire labor-cost of the produc- 
tion and 23 per cent. more. And this occurs annually. That these 
enormous profits and proceeds are not given to the working men and 
women and boys and girls who constitute the labor side of these en- 
terprises, every intelligent person well knows. 

The great wealth now enjoyed by those who invested capital in these 
enterprises and the luxurious manner in which they live, which is ap- 
parent fo every one, while the working people connected with them 
are in substantially the same situation they were when they began, 
which is equally well known, too plainly shows that the tariff neither 
invites nor compels anything like a fair or even division between capital 
and labor of the great profits and proceeds which capital and labor 
united in these enterprises accumulate. 

Upon the subject of tariff protection causing a decline in the prices 
of manufactured commodities and an increase in the wages of work- 
ingmen, and that one occupation onght not to have a guaranty upon 
the part of the Government over another, Senator PLUMB, of Kansas, 
a leading Republican member of the Senate, spoke, on the Ist of Au- 
gust last, so patriotically and correctly that I quote at length from 
his speech. He said: 

Mr. President, the argument by which this increase of duty is justified is that 
under high protection prices have gone down, and logically, therefore, the 
higher the duties the lower the prices to consumers. The argument for putting 
up duties 300 per cent., 200 per cent., 100 per cent., 25 per cent. or lo per cent, 
would, of course, be stronger if it were proposed to put them up ten times more, 

The whole tendency of civilization is the reduction of the prices of everything 
which results from human labor, and to claim that the tarif has been the sole 
or the main factor in the redaction of prices of manufactured goods is to ignore 
all the forees of civilization. The American people are entitled to have cheap 
goods if competition can bring that about, 

Now, these people have been making this class of goods for many years, and 
every time we have touched the tariff we have put up the duty for them, They 
have had the benefit of years of experience, of ample capital, of unrivaled nat- 
ural facilities, and of the best market in the world. When is the time coming 
when the people at large can get some benefit gut of the establishment of these 
industries? Just as fast as we ge: to that point where we may expect that nat- 
ural competition will do its work and prices will go down to the consumer, 
these le come in and say “Wo n more duties,“ and up the be ae de 
where o progress of prices downward is arrested. I say she verge of tl 
United Rates ought to have their inning some time, and I think that time has 
come now, ` 

These duties, Mr. President, do not strike luxuries, I know the time has 
heen, within the recollection of all of us, when painted or decorated ware upon 
the table of any person except a person over rich was a rarity, But the people 
have in their tastes and in their ability to buy, until now the articles 
of chinaware which we ure providing for in the schedule under consideration 
goof necessity upon the tables of all, rich and poor. What was once an article 
of luxury has become a necessity, 

Therefore, whutever we add to these duties is added to the burden which the 
great mass of the ple have to bear, and it is not a burden, I beg you to ob- 
serve, to be borne in accordance with the ability to bear. Itis 5 
capita tax. A man on his farm uses nearly as much china ware of this kind as 
Vanderbilt in his palace It is not imposing duties upon the theory which has 
been heretofore advocated in regard to these tariff duties, putting them upon 
the luxuries, but it is putting them upon the necessaries of life, whereby the 
burden is borne by all the people of the United States, while according to the 
further terms of this bill the men who are wealthy and who use articles which 
are indeed articles of luxury escape high taxes. 4 7 5 

Mr. President, I believe in so distributing the duties which become necessary 
for the purpose of raising revenue to carry on the Government as to equalize 
the conditions existing between the manufacturers of this country and those 
abroad. If I were in doubt I would resolve that doubt in favor of American 
manufacturers, but if I knew what the exact facts were I would put them on 
the same footing precisely, feeling perfectly assured that the American, with his 
hetter skill, his keener intellect, would win in the race and that, while ne was 
winning. the people would get the manufactured goods which they were ne- 
cessitated to buy at a fair and a reasonable price. R 

That, Mr President, is as far as I would be willing to go: and I believe that 
is in the interest of the manufacturers themselves. I believe the country needs 
competition in manufacturing as in everything else, in order that we may have 
the best skill, the most enterprise contributing to bring about the best products 
at reasonable prices, But by putting up duties, giving the manufacturers to 
understand that, when their profits are sluck or whenever their increasing 
with thelr increasing wealth they want more, all they have to do is to come to 
Congress and get it, what expectation or reasonable hope have we that we are 
ever to have the best possible application of skill and enterprise, and with com- 
mensurate results? 

it is not a question of comparison between the days when crockeryware was 
scarce and high and the present, because, as I said before, there has been a con- 
stant downward trend of the price of everything that has been the result of 
skilled labor and of the use of machinery, and the people are entitled to have 
such lower prices than prevail to-day as a more ve competition will bring, 


The farmer and the merchant take their chances of the course of trade and 
business. ‘T'he farmer takes his chances not only of the price in the market of 
his productions; he also takes the chances of theseason, If he has ashort 
hemustsufferaccordingly. If there isanoverwhelming cropat home or 8 
his Loan rag go down, and he has got to take what comes, whether it be ruin 
or prosperity. 

The manufacturer is differently situated. He is not willing to take any 
chance, If there are large importations or other special conditions whith re- 
duce the prices of the goods he makes he comes to Congress and says, “ Put up 
the duties in order that this emergent condition may be represented in a per- 
manent law of the land and I may be assured good profits.” He wants it to 
be understood, and so far he has been led to believe, that his profits are to be 
uniform; at all events they are not to decrease; and when they are not satis- 
factory he comes to Cong. ess and asks that duties bein too often I fear, 
too often I know, for the good of the le, He may not have been wise in 
his methods; he may not have been skillful; he may not have been forceful; 
he may have been the victim of cireumstances which would havé borne down 
any man, Js the law to blame? 

The law must deal with general conditions, and not with special ones. When- 
ever the law establishes a duty which will give to the average manufacturer 
equal o portans with the foreign competitor it has done all it ought to do, 
Beyond that he should take his own chances, just as the farmer does, just as the 
merchant does. Me: ts go down; farmers fail everywhere. They do not 
expect to be exempt from chances of this kind, The manufacturer is the one 
person who insists that he is never to fail so long as laws can be written and 
passed putting duties enough upon the articles which he manutactures to en- 
able him to make a profit, 

* s a 0 * * 


* 

Every merchant who goes into business at every cross-roads takes the chances 
of the bankrupt stocks which On turn up in his field of competition after he 
has bought his regular supply. e has got to lake that chance. But the manu- 
facturer insists he will not take any chances, and so the Carnegies and Joneses, 
of Pittsburgh, and the Dolans and Dobsons, of Philadelphia, have prospered 
and wn rich beyond the dreams of avarice at the expense of the people of 
the United States, while they were not filling the market which we expected 
they would fill and had a right to expect they would fill when we gave them 
the duties which the present law imposes, to be increased by the bill before us, 
upon the articles which they produce, 


An attempt is constantly being made by the capital side of a large 
majority of the protected industries of various kinds to show that the 
per annum per cent. upon the capital invested is small. In all such 
cases a premeditated effort to deceive is attempted by causing the orig- 
inal sum put in to be lost sight of. The stock it represents has been 
“ watered ’? many times, and the annual per cent. is orten based upon 
an amount three, four, or five times as large as the amount originally 
put in, all accumulated out of the earnings of the business. In such 
cases, instead of getting 6, 8, or 10 percent. on $100,000 capital actually 
put into the business, that sum, by the earnings of the business, has 
since been made to represent three, four, or five times that amount. 
So that, instead of the annual interest being 6, 8, or 10 per cent. on the 
capital originally and actually put into the business, it is 30, 40, and 
50 per cent, annually, and oftentimes more than that on the whole 
amount of the capital actually put in. 

On the 25th day of July last, Senator MCPHERSON, of New Jersey, 
stated to the Senate of the United States that factory stock was sell- 
ing in the State of Rhode Island for $2,050 upon the par value of $100 
per share and paying 20 per cent. annual dividends upon that increased 
amount; that in Massachusetts factory stocks were selling from $2,- 
000 all the way down to $600 per share upon a par value of $100 per 
share. No one did or could deny these truthful statements. These 
are some of the fruits of protection. 

Let me call attention to some of the trusts that have been formed 
under the benign influence of a protective tariff and the protection 
now extended to each class of commodities manufactured by them. 

Salt trust, 50 per cent.; earthenware trust, 56 per cent.; Bessemer- 
steel trust, 84 per cent.; plow-steel trust, 45 per cent.; general steel 
trust, 45 per cent.; nail trust, 45 per cent.; general iron trust, 45 per 
cent.; copper trust, 24 per cent.; zinc trust, 52 per cent.; tin trust, 32 
per cent.; lead trust, 74 per cent.; glass trust, 55 per cent.; soap trust, 
26 per cent.; linseed-oil trust, 54 per cent.; rubber-shoe trust, 25 per 
cent.; envelope trust, 25 per cent.; paper-bag trust, 35 per cent.; cord- 
age trust, 25 per cent. 

A Thesa are but a few specimens of the well fed children of the protect- 
ve tariff. 

Let us see whether the protective tariff fairly distributes the wealth 
of the country among all the people or whether it centers it in the 
hands of a favored few. The total wealth of the United States, real 
and personal, in round numbers is $60,000,000,000. How is this vast 
sum of money and property distributed among the people? Durin 
our recollection, as late as 1847, there was but one man in the Unite 
States reputed to be worth $5,000, 000. 

Now, according to a very carefully prepared statement by Thomas 
G. Shearman, a very careful and accurate gentleman, published in the 
September number, 1839, of The Forum, of the number of persons in 
the United States who own more than $5,000,000 of money and prop- 
erty each, there are two hundred persons worth $20,000,000 each, 
making 84, 000, 000,000. There are four hundred persons worth $10,- 
000,000 each, making $4,000,000,000, There are one thousand persons 
worth $5,000,000 each, making $5,000,000,000. There are two thou- 
sand persons worth $2,500,000 each, making 85,000, 000, 000. There 
are six thousand persons worth $1,000,000 each, making $6,000,000, - 
000. There are fifteen thousand persons worth $500,000 each, making 
$7,500,000,000, in all making the vast sum of 831,500, 000,000 of the 
wealth of our country owned by less than twenty-five thousand peo- 
ple. We have a population of 65,000,000 of people, and more than 
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one-half of the entire wealth of our whole country is owned by less 
than twenty-five thousand of our people, Can the monarchies of the 
Old World make a greater boast? 

Let it not be said that the high protective tariff distributes the 
wealth, prosperity, and happiness of the country among the larger 
number of the people. On the contrary, it is a demonstration that it 
creates classes and delivers into their hands the wealth of the country 
which rightiu!ly belongs to the masses. 

It is claimed by the advocates of this bill, and those who are for high 
protection generally, thata high protective tariff benefits the farmer in 
many ways, the most important of which is that it furnishes hima 
splendid home market in which he can sell his products for highly re- 
munerative prices. The farmer’s experience has taught him otherwise. 
It the statement was that the protective tarift furnishes the mauufact- 
urers a splendid home market in which they can sell their products for 
highly remunerative prices it would be absolutely correct. 

According to the census of 1880, all persons engaged in gainful occu- 
pations numbered 17,392,099. Of this number 3,837,112 persons were 
engaged in manufacturing, mechanical, and mining interests. It is 
safe to say that this number included all persons who were engaged in 
protected industries of any kind. This would leave the number of 
persons engaged in occupations and industries not protected by the 
tariff at 13,554,987. 

The large number of persons not engaged in protected industries 
would be mach more likely to afford a market for the small number 
of persons who are engaged in protected industries than that the small 
number of persons engaged in protected industries would be able to 
furnish a market for the large number of persons not engaged in pro- 
tected industries. It is readily seen that 3,837,112 people having a 
market of 13,554,987 people to sell their products to would be less 
likely to have a surplus of products than would 13,754,987 people 
having but 3,837,112 persons to sell their products to. 

But for other and more convincing facts and reasons it is manifest 
that a protective tariff, no matter how high, will not turnish a home 
market sufficient to consume all of the products of the unprotected in- 
dustries, especially those of the farm and field. Agricultural products 
constitute generally about three-fourths of onı annual exports. We 
send abroac annually about $500,000,000 of the products of the farm 
and field. This is done alter our farmers have supplied the home 
market. Surely this large amount of agricultural products would not 
be sent abroad to be sold in the open free-trade markets of the world 
if they could be marketed at home. This is the surplus that the tarm 
and field produces each year, and it is dependent alone for its disposi- 
tion upon the foreign markets, 

There was imported into the United States during the last fiscal year 
$745,131,652 of foreign merchandise of all classes. The surplus of five 
classes of agricultural products alone, to wit, breadstuffs, provisions, 
raw cotton, unmanufactured tobacco, and live animals paid for $503,- 
049,648 of it, leaving only $242,082,004 to be paid by all our other ex- 
ports. The farm and field sent abroad last year of breadstuffs and pro- 
visions alone the sum of $227,998,505. 

The home market will do for the manufacturers, but it will not do 
for the farmers, 

But it is insisted by the advocates of this bill that if it is passed it 
will check foreign importations of agricultural products and thus save 
the agricultural market to our farmers. The report of the Committee 
on Ways and Meansof the House of Representatives, speaking upon this 
point, says: 

The committee have given months of investigation to the exisling conditions 
of agricuiture and matters connected therewith. This creat industry is fore- 
mostin magnitude and importance in our country. Its success and prosperity 
are vital to the nation. No prosperity is possible to other industries If articuli. 
ure lenguish. In so far as the foster.ng care of Government can be helpful, it 
must, be faithfully and forcefully exerted to build up and strengthen agriculture, 

That there is widespread depression in this industry to-day can not be 
douoted, Every remedy within the scope of practical legislation known to 
your committee has been recommended in the proposed measure to meet the 
urgent requirements of the situation. 

The enemies of the protective system have no word of criticism for the real 
causes of agricultural Sopressa no suggestion of relief frum the real burdens 
which are weighing it down to-day; but, seizing the present as a favorable 
A 85 they solemnly charge that the decline in our market is solely due to the 

rim, 

ihey are pleased to ignore the fact that one of the purposes of a protective 
tariff is to hinder a still larger im ortation of toreign produce, and thus save 
the market from still greater depression, 

The friends of larger foreign importations feel no apprehension or alarm at the 
rapidly increasing volume of foreign agricultural produce pouring into our mar- 
kets. These and ail otheractual perils they pass by. They are silent tothis danger 
which offers real harın to American agriculture and clamor against its only safe- 
guard and protection. 

But your committee, sensible tothe importance of this industry, prompted by 
the single motive to lift it to the highest level of profitable employment, believe 
— sped oller in the bill presented all the relief which tariff legislation can 

v . 

A critical examination of the subject will show that agriculture is suffering 
chiefly from a most damaging foreign competition in our home market, The 
increase in importations of agricultural products since 18 O has been enormous, 
mounting from $40,000,000 to more than $556,000,000 in 1889. This is an increase 
of nearly 900 per cent, while the population increased for the same period less 
than 300 percent. During the past ten years this growth in importation has 


been most rapid an has been marked by a significant and corresponding de- 


cline in prices of the h roduc 
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We advance the rates upon the products of the soil which either do supply 


or can be bought to supply the home consumption. Horses. cattle, hogs, sheep, 
bacon, barley, beans, pease, beef, mutton, pork, buckwheat, butter, cheese, eggs, 
hay, hops, milk, poultry, flaxseed, vegetables, potatoes, finx, hemp, hides, wool, 
tobacco, and many other products are advanced with a view to save this entire 
market to the American farmer. 


The report of the committee, in placing our agricultural imports for 
the past year at $356,000,000, has evidently taken the statement of 
Secretary Rusk of the Agricultural Department. But Mr. J. R. Dodge, 
statistician of that Department, only places them at $239,464, 443, and 
Col. R. P. Porter, Superintendent of the Census, places them at $233,- 
000,000. Which one of these gentlemen is correct, if any, is not 
known. But placing our agricultural imports at such figures was ey- 
idently intended to deceive. In all of these estimates sugar and mo- 
lasses, rice, tea, and coffee, and many other articles which do not and 
can not compete with our agricultural products at all, are included. 
Upon this point I submit, as conclusive as to what the truth is, the fol- 
lowing extract from the very able and accurate speech delivered in the 
Senate on the 28th of July last, by Senator VEST. He said: 


In order, however, to dispose of the fraudulent exhibits made by these gen- 
tlemen, so that no one can hereafter give any weight to what they have pub- 
lished, I call attention to Table A, e 1100f the Annual Report of the Treas- 
Navigation for 189, which gives the total 


eugar-candy, and confectionery amounted ta $3,334,511; coffee, $74,724,882; 
tropical fruits, including nuts, $18,746,417 ; tea, $12,650,640; fish, $4,809,357; sp: 
$3,157,866; cocoa, $2,142,061; olive oil, $696,065. 

It will certainly not be contended that any of these articles compete with the 
farm products of this country, and if their aggregate amount, 8210, 315, 99. be 
deducted from the annual imports of articles of food and animals as stated 
above, namely, $239, 140,245, the entire sum of such imports which really com- 
pete with the crops of the American farmer is $24,824,336, 

So that instead of exaggerating the amount of imports in 1889 competing with 
those of our farmers $175,000,000, as I have before stated, these official champions 
ofa high tariff have, according to the Government reports, falsely swollen the 
sum more than 0.01 

What must be thought by honest men of a cause which demands such work 
as this or of public officers who will lend themselves to it? 

This bill provides for an increase of the tariff on corn, wheat, pota- 
toes, hay, and many other agricultural pees. Upon this point, as 
on almost every other, it is a fraud, a sham, a cheat, and a disreputa- 
ble device, intended to deceive and mislead. Upon these false and 
hypocritical provisions the dishonest teacher in the Republican party 
will attempt to impose upon tbe great agricultural and labor interests 
of the country. But he will not, aided by these provisions of this bill 
accomplish his fraudulent and dishonest purpose. When this bill an 
the methods of its defense by its advocates are truthſully placed before 
the people, as they surely will be, it will fail, as fail it must, and in 
its tailure it will wreck and ruin its party and its advocates. 

Last year we imported 2,401 bushels of corn, worth $1,216, and dur- 
ing the same time we exported thirty thousand times as much. In 
round numbers we exported during last year 70,000,000 bushels of 
corn, We exported 312,186 bushels of corn meal and imported 396 
bushels. Last year our wheat imports were 130,649 bushels, while 
our exports of wheat were 46,414,129 bushels. We imported 1,155 
barrels and exported 9,374,803 barrels of flour. Rye, exports, 287,252 
bushels; imports, 16 bushels. Bacon and hams, exports, 400, 224, 640 
pounds; imports, 272,130 pounds. Beef, mutton, and pork, exports, 
286,991,121 pounds; imports, 215.575 pounds. Lard, exports, 318,- 
242,990 pounds; imports 1,073 pounds. Our hay imports were 105,- 
395 tons, but we raised at home over 50,000,000 tons of hay. 

So long as our farmers have so great a surplus of their products it 
will be impossible to protect them in their home market ‘rom foreign 
competition, for they practically have none, 

But, if we are to judge the tuture hy the past, the farmer is to have 
hereaſter a greater amount of his productions dependent upon the home 
market and a less amount of them taken by foreign markets than here- 
tofore. Let afew figures state this proposition. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, in his report for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1889, states that the value of our foreign commerce de- 
clined steadily, from $1,545,000,000 in 1881 to $1,314,900,000 in 1886. 
In 1889 it lacked $63,000,000 of being equal to that of the year 1881. 
And during all of this time we had constantly increasing productions, 

The statistics show that in 1881 our exports were 8902, 000, 000, 
while in 1889 they were but $742,(00,000. This shows a decrease in 
the short period of eight years of $160,000,000. In 1880 we sold to 
France over 68,000,000 pounds of pork, but last year only 82,000 pounds, 
or scarcely more than $5,000 worth. 

This large falling off of our exports during so short a time is almost 
exclusively from farm and field products, and is because of the excess- 
ive duties imposed by our tariff on foreign importations. And, if this 
ruinous system of tariff taxation is to continue, the tillers of the soil 
may well make their calculation now to lose one-third ot their foreign 
exports in every period o! seven or eight years, 

The same report shows that in 1830 our exports of breadstuffs alone 
were not far from $289,(100,000, while last year they were but $123,- 
000,000, showing a difference in the foreign export ot that farm product 
alone in those two years o! $165,000, 000. 

During this time what were other countries doing? In 1880 Russia 
exported to the European markets but a little more than 35,000,000 
bushels of wheat, while last year she sent to the same markets more 
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than 126,000,000 bushels. British India during the same period in- 
creased her ex in wheat in about the same proportion, The Ar- 
gentine Republic in 1880 exported to the E markets the insig- 

' nificant amount of 42,000 bushels of wheat, while last year she sent 
to thesame markets 8,000,000 bushels. Our wheat exports have fallen 
from 144,000,000 bushels in 1880 to less than 50,000,000 last year. In 
1880 we furnished nearly 70 per cent. of all the foreign wheat sold in 
European markefs, while last year we furnished scarcely 22 per cent. 
ofit. This is the way and manner in which the high pro ve tariff 
has benefited the farmers, and it is the manner in which it will con- 
tinue to benefit them. 

This unconscionable, ruinous, and criminal protective tariff, the pet- 
ted child of the Republican party, has compelled the t countries in 
Europe who do not raise wheut, and who formerly took our surplus, to 
now draw largely for their supply of that article from the cheap-labor 
countries of Russia and British India. The Republican policy of pro- 
tection has had much to do in compelling foreign countries, who were 
formerly the best purchasers of our surplus agricultural products, to 
develop cheap-labor countries and take their interior agricultural prod- 
ucts in preference to ours, which are known throughont the civilized 
world to be of the best quality. 

This miserable pretense of increasing tariff duties on agricultural 
products for the benefit of the farmers is only in the vain hope of keep- 
ing from their sight the dreadful fact that for every dollar they have 
paid into the public Treasury for revenue they have by tariff compul- 
sion paid into the pockets of protected cormorants from three and a 
half to four and a half dollars of bonus, wrung from them by the un- 
just, wrongful, and unequal tariff which is the pride and the glory of 
the Republican party. 

During the last ten years the net profits of manufacturing establish- 
ments, railroad companies, insurance companies, national banks, and 
telegraph companies have been nearly $15,000,000, 000. 

From whom and from what industries has this vast sum of money 
been drawn? 

According to our last published census, namely, that of 1880, the 
total value of our imports of all kinds for the year 1882 was $433,- 
173,335. 

The duty upon them received by the United States was $194, 464,758. 
The value of our home products for the same year was $2,440,502, 649. 
The increased cost of these articles to American consumers, because of 
the tariff, was $556,938, 637. 

These estimates and figures are taken from the last published 
census, that of 1880, and are based on the rates of duty imposed by 
the last tariff act, that of March 3, 1883. and the estimated price for, 
which our manufactured articles were sold to home consumers is put 
upon the basis that they were sold 25 per cent. less than the tariff of 
1883 increased their price. This surely is a safe basis of calculation 
for the owners of the protected industries. : 

During the tensneceeding years the United States would getas revenue 
on imports ten times as much, namely, $1,944,647,580, and during the 
same period the home manufacturers would get on the same class of arti- 
cles manufactured by them a bonus of $5,569,386,370 by reason of the 
tariff enabling them to advance the price that much above the entire 
cost of production of every kind, Bear in mind that this calculation 
is based upon theassumption that they did not advance the price within 
25 per cent. of that permitted by the tariff. If they advanced the price 
to the tariff limit of course they got more than $1,000,000,000. 

But it has been and to some extent it is still claimed that this tariff 
was necessarily imposed, and is now being maintained, so that the man- 
ufacturers can give high wages to the workingmen, thereby enabling 
them to accumulate property, live comfortably, and not be brought 
into competition with the cheap labor ot other countries, and that in 
point of fact this largely increased price of the product over the ordinary 
cost of production ig duc entirely to the American labor account and 
that labor receives the entire tariff increase. Let us see. By the last 
published census the whole number of men and women, boys and girls, 
counting boys under sixteen years of age and girls under 15 years of 
age as one-half a hand, employed in our manufacturing industries was 
1,327,481 and the wages they received per annum was $463,606,049, 
scarcely averaging to each person employed, including high-salaried 
officers, $1.12} per day. 

But take the entire labor-cost per annum of $463,606,049 that man- 
ufacturers pay for labor from the yearly increase of prices for their 
products of $556, 938,637, which the tariff has enabled them to impose 
upon American consumers, and it is found that each year they receive 
$93,332,588 more than the entire labor-cost of that year of their $2,440,- 
502,649 of productions. During the last ten years the tariff has paid 
the manufacturers their entire labor account, it has reimbursed them 
for every dollar they have paid out for wages and labor of every kind, 
and has given them $933,325,880 besides, 

If the tariff is for the great and exclusive benefit of the men and 
women anil boys and girls who work in protected industries, why has 
not the tariff given this vast sum of money to them, instead of having 
enabled the owners of the enterprises in which these laboring people 
earned it to keep it themselves, without having given one farthing in 
remuneration for it? 


Bear in mind that my last statement of what the manufacturers’ 
enormous profits during the last ten years was, is on their labor ac- 
count alone, their entire profits during that period, as I have alread, 
stated, being 85,556, 388,370. It is saſe to say that the basis upon whi 
these calculations are made will hold good for the purpose of estimating 
the profits which have accrued to the owners of American manufactur- 
ing industries for the last twenty years; and, if so, we find that during 
that period they have received as profits exclusively more than $11,- 
000,000,000, 

From whom have these vast profits been derived and what indus- 
tries, if any, have suffered because of them ? 

According to the last published census there were in the United 
States 17,392,099 persons having occupations of some kind. All of 
those persons en in manufacturing, mechanical, and mining in- 
dustries were 3,837,112, or about 21 percent., and these are all of the 
persons who are engaged in enterprises that receive protection from the 
protective-tariff laws. The remainder of our population who are en- 
gaged in occupations, including 7,670,493 persons who are employed in 
agriculture and a large number who are engaged in trade and trans- 
portation and professional life, are not recipients of favors bestowed 
by the pro ve-tariff system. 

It can not be shown, no attempt has been made to show, that any or 
all of the industries that are not the recipients of protected-tariff favors 
have made or are making anything like the enormous profits that it 
must be admitted the protected industries have made and are making. 
Hence it must follow that the protected industries draw their support 
from those that are not protected. 

But an answer to this may be attempted by saying that in turn the 
unprotected industries draw their support from the protected ones. 
But such an answer, if attempted, would not hold good, because itis 
impossible for the small number of persons engaged in protected indus- 
tries to maintain the large number of persons who are engaged in other 
occupations, 

The present deplorable condition of agriculture, labor, trade, and all 
occupations and business other than those protected by the iniquitous 
and criminal protective tariff, too plainly show that the protected in- 
dustries are feeding and fattening off of those that are not protected. 
The continued increase in value of all investments in protected indus- 
tries and the continuing decrease in value of property, labor, and all 
else that is invested in industries which are not protected by the high- 
tariff laws too plainly affirm the truth of the proposition that a pro- 
tective tariff is the destroyer of all save those who are its immediate 
beneficiaries to admit of doubt. 

Alex. J. Wedderburn gave testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives while that committee was 
considering this bill. From information, facts, and figures furnished 
him on the 25th of January last by Hon. J. R. Dodge, statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture, he conclusively showed that during 
the last ten years in the six New England States, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, and the 
States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, States in which 
the great pra industries are located, agricultural lands, tarms, 
houses, and homes, and the product of agriculture, had all steadily de- 
clined from year to year; that the average price of agricultural lands 
in these States in 1870 was $50.35 per acre, while in 1880 it was but 
$41.24 per acre; that in 1870 these States had 62,744,384 acres of agri- 
cultural lands, suitable for cultivation, of the value of $3,159,030,197; 
that in 1880 these same States had 67,985,640 acres of agricultural lands 
suitable for cultivation; that is, these States had in 1830 of agricultural 
lands 5,241,256 more acres than they had in 1870. But these lands were 
in 1880 worth only $2,803,443, 402, notwithstanding the large increase 
of acreage. From 1870 to 1880 the farmers of these States had in- 
creased their farming lands 5,241,256 acres; but in the total value of 
all their lands, including this increase of acreage, they lost during that 
period the sum of $355,586,795. The decline in these lands has been 
constantly going on from 1880 to the present time. 

Mr. Wedderburn also shows with equal accuracy that, with this large 
increase of acreage in these States of agricultural lands, there was 
from 1870 to 1888, inclusive, an annual decrease in the value of the 
agricultural products raised upon them; that in 1870 the value of the 
crops raised was $869,793,467, while the value of those raised in 1888 
upon these same lands, and more than 5,000,000 acres more, was but 
$693,917,636, making a difference in the value of the crops raised in 
1870 and those raised in 1888 of $175,876,104 against the farmers. 

What the loss is in value of crops for each year during the period from 
1870 to 1888 is not given; but it is safe to say that the loss to the agri- 
cultural interests of these States during the period mentioned, namely, 
the loss in the value of lands and the loss in the value of crops from 
year to year raised on them, is not less than $1,000,000,000, probably 
more. This loss occurred in these nine Eastern agricultural States, the 
most of them being Republican in politics and States in which the ma- 
jority of the great protected industries of the country reside, flourish, 
and grow fat as well as insolent and intolerant. 

These agricultural lands were in close proximity to great protected 
industries, Surely if a protective tariff, through the agency of great 
manufacturing industries which it builds up, is to lend a helping hand 
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to agriculture it would have done so to these lands, its nearest and 

most convenient neighbors, 

But these nine States are not more than one-fourth in number of the 
agricultural States of the Union, and many of them are small. They 
but faintly represent the great agricultural interests and en of 
their sister States of the great Missi Valley and the boundless 
West. If these Eastern States, living in the very market-places of the 
great, never-failing, and all-enduring home market which it is claimed 
by the advocates of this bill that protection will surely afford, bavesutf- 
fered in loss and damage to agriculture, as I have shown, who can esti- 
mate, who can compare, who can comprehend, who can imagine the 
incomparable and incomprehensible loss that agriculture has sustained 
in the great Northwest and in the Mississippi Valley? 

The agricultural people throughoutthe whole Union have seen their 
labor go unpaid, their lands, homes, and property depreciate in value; 
they have seen the products of their labor, farms, and fields hawked 
about in the market-places at home and abroad and finally sold at the 
lowest possible prices. They are conscious that they are compelled to 
buy the necessaries of life in the highest possible protected market and 
pay whatever prices for them the protected industries demand, while 
the fruits of their own labor are aimlessly drifting about in the wide 
open market of free trade and finally sold for whatever price the auto- 
crat of protection is willing pad gra 

The dreadful, distressful, deplorable condition of agriculture and 
labor everywhere makes it. a demonstration that, under the accursed 
power and inflnence of ive-tariff legislation, the enormous gains, 
revenues, proceeds, and incomes which the protected industries are 
daily accumulating are being not only cruelly but dishonestly wrung 
from those occupations and enterprises which are the basis of civilized 
life, labor and agriculture. . 

Although the passage of this bill, entailing, as it will, its many wrongs 
and injuries upon the country, is a foregone conclusion, the people who 
will be its greatest sufferersare notwithouthope. They take great en- 
couragement from the fact that during its pendency in Congress the 
chief advocates ofa high protective tariff have been forced to admit that 
an exclusive home market is not sufficient for the best interests of the 
many great occupations and industries which are not the beneficiaries 
of protective-tariff laws. 

í On the 14th day of July last, Secretary Blaine, the great leader of his 
party and its test protection advocate, writing to his close and inti- 
a, AORA political friend, Senator FRYE, in reference to this 

ill, said: 
But there is not a section.or a line in the entire bill that will open a market 


or another bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork. 
e k * * * s * 


Our foreign market for breadstuffs grows narrower. Great Britain is exert- 
„ India. and the rapid expansion 
of the wheat area in Russia gives us a powerful competition in the markets of 


Europe. 
It es fore, to use ev i 
neon ith ot the American „ Apewa nef ne pages lon pe 
No words can be plainer than these are, that the great agricultural 
interests of our country demand that the European markets shall be 
open to them. But if it were possible, by the use of language, to make 
this proposition plainer, Blaine did so in his speech delivered 
at Waterville, Me., on the 29th day ot last month. He said: 


polioy of protect: 
which, in many departments, is over the demands of the home market. In 
the fleld of agriculture, with the immense propulsion given to it by agricultural 
implements, we can do far more than produce breadstuffs and provisions for 
our own people; nor would it be an ambitious destiny for so great a country 
as ours to manufacture only what we can consume or to produce only what we 
can eat. Weare already, in many fabrics and in many products, far beyond 
that, and our great demand is expansion. 
* + * r * * * 

As Ihave already intimated, I am here to speak of the expansion of our for- 
cign trade. x y 

4 no figure of speech can we flatter ourselves into the belief that our trade 
with our American neighbors is in a prosperous condition. 

Here is the broad declaration made that the expansion of our for- 
eign trade is needed. The Democratic party, as well as all other 
advocates of tariff reform, so declare. But is this effort, if it be an 
effort, of Secretary Blaine and his associates in the leadership of the 
Republican party an honest one to expand our foreign trade or is it 
merely a device, a scheme by which the attention of the country is to 
be drawn away from a consideration of this bill? 

Is it a frank, fair, and open effort to devise some just plan by which 
relief can be brought to our many suffering non-protected industries 
or is it a covering to be cast over this bill to hide its shame and dis- 
grace trom the publiceye? Secretary Blaine, in his speech referred to, 
very nearly, if not completely, answers this question. 

He said: 

What I mean to speak of briefly is a system of reciprocity—not in conflict 
with a protective tariff, but supplementary thereto—presenting a field of en- 
terprise that will richly repay the effort and energy of the American people. 

Secretary Blaine says that our foreign trade is to be expanded by 
reciprocity. Reciprocity means mutual action and reaction; such re- 
ciprocal rights, advantages, or obligations, When applied to business 
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or trade between different powers or countries, it means that thereshall 
be a mutual agreement and consent to the same by such powers or 
countries. Mutuality is the basis on which reciprocity rests. There 
can be no profitable interchange of commodities by two or more coun- 
tries unless there is the mutual consent of each country to the same. 


Secretary Blaine says that this reciprocity must not be in conflict 


o a protective tariff, but supplementary thereto. Why is reciproc- 
tyn 


ed, if needed atali? It is because our high protective tariff 
for the last twenty-five years has destroyed the good and profitable trade 


relations that we formerly had with foreign countries. This being so, 
can it be supposed that we can restore profitable foreign trade relations 
by reciprocity or otherwise so long as we maintain a high protective 
tariff? 


In answer to Secretary Blaine’s declaration that reciprocity must 


not conflict with our protective tariff, but be supplementary thereto, 
Senator VOORHEES weil and beautifully said: 


As well might he have announced that he was in favor of such a system of 


summer rains as would nourish the parched and burning flelds of the husband- 
man, but at the same time not be in conflict with an absolutely clear, cloud- 
less, and scorchi 

ciples of a protective tariff can no more 
more of kin, than thesublime truths of the 
ence and the dark edicts of Russian despotism, 


rehing sky overhead. The principles of reciprocity and the prin- 
together in ony, and are no 
aration of American Independ- 


But Secretary Blaine has forced his reciprocity idea upon his asso- 


ciates, and what is it? Within a few days of his Waterville speech 
Senator ALDRICH 
amendment to this bill, which the Senate afterward adopted. Here it is: 


reported from the Senate Finance Committee an 


That the exemptions from duty of sugar,molasses,coffee, tea, and hides, pro- 


vided for in this act, are made with a view to secure reciprocal trade with coun- 
tries producing these articles; and for this purpose, 
July, 1891,whenever and so often as the President shall be satisfied that the Gov- 
ernment of any country producing and e in 
and hides, raw and uncured, or any of su 
actions upon the agricultural or other products of the United States, which in 
view of the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, on and hides into 
the United States he may deem to be reciprocally unequal an 

he shall have the power and it shall be his duty to sus 
that effect, the provisions of this act relating to the 
sugar, molasses, co 

time as he shal! deem just, and in such case and during such suspension duties 
shall be levied, collected, and patopan sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, 
the product of or exported from i 


on and after the Ist day of 


sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, 


articles, im) duties or other ex- 


unreasonable, 
nd, by proclamation to 

introduction of such 
free, tea, and hides, the production of such country, for such 


designated country. 


It is seen that this amendment only applies to such countries as 
have , molasses, coffee, tea, and raw and uncured hides for sale 
to us. It applies to no othercountry whatever. And in consideration 
that we receive such articles, or any one of them, free of duty, that 
the country or countries from which we so receive -them shall receive 
all our agricultural or other products witbout the imposition of duties 
or other exactions upon them. That perhaps would do very well if we 
could enforce it regardless of the wishes of countries exporting these 
articles, or anyone ot them, with which we desire to deal. But is it 
to be that any country, having a variety of exports, will buy 
our agricultural and other products, and admit them to its ports free 
of duty, because we merely allow these articles of sugar, molasses, 
coffee, tea, and raw hides or any one of them to enter our ports free of 
duty, while we exact a duty upon everything else it brings or offers to 
bring to us? 

It is evident that this scheme of partial reciprocity is intended toapply 
solely to those countries having no exports other than these mentioned 
or some of them. We all very well know that such countries are not, 
and never have been, the best purchasers of our agricultural products. 
Many of them raise agricultural products quite extensively and others 
are so connected with countries other than ours that they purchase 
such supplies quite extensively from them. : 

If thisscheme, when adopted, as it will be, extends our foreign trade 
at all, it will not extend it in the interest of agriculture to any mate- 
rial extent. I fear that the underlying motive for it is to further ad- 
vanee the interests of protection. If we are to have reci ty, why 
not have it on a broader scale? Why not, at least, extend it to France 
and Germany, who would furnish a market for the farmers of the 
West for at least $250,000,000 worth a year of our pork, wheat, flour, 
corn, and other agricultural productions? 

But the proposition contained in the Senate committee amendment 
conferring on the President the exercise of power belonging exclusively 
to Congress is radically wrong. The Constitution provides that. all 
legislative powers shall be vested in Congress, consisting of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives; that bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives, but that the Senate may 
propose or concur in amendments; that Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. Co: must ex- 
ercise these powers. It can not rightfully confer the exercise of any 
of them upon any other department of the Government. 

This amendment proposes to leave it to the President alone to say 
whether foreign countries are or are not imposing duties or exactions 
upon our exports, and when we will and when we will not lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises upon sugar, molasses, coffee, 
tea, and raw hides, or any of them. These powers belong exclusively 
to Congress, Congress has no authority to impose any of them on the 
President, and it would be unwise to do so if Congress had that au- 


thority. 
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If we are to have reciprocity let it be broader and more liberal than 
the plan proposed, and let it be plainly provided for by a law of Con- 
gress which is self-executing, not one depending for its enforcement 
upon the opinion of the President. ; 

Sir, the people of this country well know that it is not necessary to 
be driven to accept either partial or complete reciprocity to relieve them 
from the great distress and pall of gloom which now overhangs them. 
The evils of high protective-tariff laws can be escaped from without re- 
sorting to experiment. The people know that complete and unlimited 
reciprocity is free trade, and that they do not desire. They know that 
partial reciprocity in the plan proposed will not reduce tariff taxation 
on the necessaries of life and will not cheapen the cost of living to 
them. They know the remedy, and they in their own good time will 

have it. They know that a reduction of the tariff to a revenue stond- 
rd, an economic conduct of Government, the laying o! the lowest du- 
es on articles of necessity, and putting many of them on the free- 

flist, and the laying of the highest duties on articles of luxury will 

“bring them that substantial relief so much needed. 

For the sucvess of these and kindred measures the Democratic party, 

qided by good men everywhere, will contend until the last vestige of 

e robber tariff is gone, until the exercise of the taxing power on the 

road basis of equality and justice is an assured fact, until the right- 
‘eous doctrine of tariff reform, equal and exact justice for all and ex- 
clusive privileges to none, is so firmly embedded in the management of 
our public affairs that nothing can eradicate it. 


The Tariff. 
SPEEOH 
HON. GEORGE W. ATKINSON, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 21, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, 

Mr. ATKINSON, of West Virginia, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hold in my hand a paper on the constitutional basis 
of a tariff tor protection, which portrays the practical effects of such a 
tariff in the development of the country’s resources, and especially ot 
Southern industries, under the stimulating influence of protective 
duties. I consider this paper a noteworthy contribution to tue discus- 
sion of the subject from a liberal-minded Democrat of Southern birth 
and of Virginia lineage. It is a dignified, thoughtiul, and instructive 
discussion of a subject in which farmers, mechanics, manulacturers, 
producers, and consumers are alike deeply concerned. 

The writer of the article, Mr. George Baber, a Kentucky Democrat, 
has the courage of his convictions, and represents the progressive ele- 
ment of the Democratic party in the South. The paper should be read 
and dispassionately considered by Democrats throughout the South and 
West, where misrepresentations of the protective system are so studi- 
ously made in subserviency to reckless party aims. 

The title of the paper is 


PROTECTIVE DUTIES VS, TAXES, 


Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to have the article referred to printed 
in the Recorp. It is as follows: 


‘This paper is designed to show that a protective tariff is a constitutional pol- 
icy, a part of the original purpose of the Government, and a wise measure f 
economy—important to the whule country, but vitally so to the Southern States 
of the Union; and that, properly construed, it is no part of the system of taxa- 
tion for which the fundamental law provides. 

L—THE CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS OF PROTECTION. 

The advocates of free trade and the opponents of protective duties allege that 
the tariff is solely a tax—a tax which, to the full amount of the duty laid on im- 
portutions, increases the cost of such commodities to American pu rs, and, 
to that extent. creates a burden that is mainly, if not exclusively, borne by the 
consumers, This«ssertion was distinctly made by rresident Cleveland in his 
annual messave of December. 1887, when he employed the following terms: 

“But our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, und illogical source of 
unnecessary taxation, o t to be at once revised and amended. ‘These laws, 
as their pri and plain effect, raise the price to consumers of all articles im- 
ported and subject to duty, by precisely the sum paid for such duties. Thusthe 
amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those who purchase for use these 
imported articles. Many of these things, however, are raised or manufactured 
in our own country, and the duties now levied upon foreign goods and prod- 
ucts are called protection to these home manufactures, because they render it 
possible for those of our people who are manufacturers to make these taxed 
articles and sell them for a price equal to that demanded for the imported goods 
that have paid customs duty, So it happens that, while comparatively few 
use the hed ght articles, millions of our people, who never use and never 
Baw any of the foreign products, purchase and use things of the same kind 
mnde in this country, and pay therefor nearly or quite the same enhanced price 
which the duty adds to the imported articles,” 

Tais quotation from Mr. Cleveland. whose authority is accorded the highest 
credit among the enemies of protection, contains the sum and substance of the 
free-t theory. It is accepted by the advocates of that theory as a clear and 
accurate statement of their views. It is a primer of elementary free-trade prin- 
ciples, and as such will be examined in the light of the Constitution aud of 
the actual results of the protective system, It is believed that the theory is in- 


consistent with sound political economy, unsupported by practical ex 
and at variance with the fundamental law. 
a burden, the tariff is neither, It creates a home market, aud to that extent 
becomes a safeguard to the people against oppressive charges for the comforts 
of life, in fact, an indirect but positive measure of relief to consumers of both 
domestic and imported commodities, inasmuch as it multiplies and diversifies 
domestic industries, engenders competition among producers, and cheapens 
2 to purchasers, while furnishing opportunity to capital and employment 
to labor. 

The origin of the protective system is contemporaneous with the Govern- 
ment, and may be easily traced. The eighth section of the first article of the 
Constitution, on which all tariff legislation rests, declares that Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, 8 and excises shail be uniform throughout the 
United States.” This section narrates the several things which Congress may 
do in framing a tariff. It discloses the discrimination which the Constitution 
establishes bet ween taxes on one side, and on the other the duties, inposts, and 
excises that may be laid and collected by Congressional authority. 

Appealing to popular prejudice against taxation, the free-traders habitually 
construe the words ‘taxes, duties, imposts, aud excises" as synonymous terms, 
this construction being essential to their theory; but it is believed that such 
construction is not sustained by any fair rule of interpretation, Taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises are not employed in the Constitution as synonymous 
words, else they would present a tautological and meaningless array of terms 
by no means ristic of the learned framers of the Constitution; but the 
rer order in which they appear is such as to indicate distinctive meanings as 
well as the various objects to which they relate. 

The duties, imposts, and excises which Congress may lay and collect are not 
taxes in the accepted use of the term, nor are they levied as such upon individ- 
duals, The taxes, however, which Congress muy lay and collect, being appor- 
tioned among the several States on the basis of population, are levied upon 
indi. iduals. They are laid upon neither foreign manufacturers nor import- 
ers of foreign coats. Sor upon property of any kind anywhere, but pro rata 
upon citizens of the United States. They can not be laid upon citizens of s tor- 
eign land, inasmuch as,such persons being beyond the territorial limits of this 
country, tbe Federal Government possesses neither the right nor the power to 
collect taxes from them. 

While, then, the taxes which Congress may lay and collect are assessed upon 
only the citizens of the United States, the duties and imposts for which provis- 
ion is made are to be differently laid and otherwise procured. They are to be 
lnid with uniformity, throughout the United States, upon foreign importations, 
Duties and imposts, therefore, are not taxes within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, - They are not laid upon the people. They constitute, in fact, only a 
commercial license collected from foreigners, which leaves the whole field ab- 
solutely free to our own citizens, but the payment of which, at ports of entry, 
must precede the introduction of certain foreign commodities or manufactures 
into American markets—upon the principle that all goods imported into the 
country forsale ought to bear their proportion of te revenue necessary to sup- 

rt the Government. They are intended to equalize two unequal, conflict- 

ng und competing conditions having reference to the comparative costs of simi- 
lar productions in American and in foreign markets. They are designed to 
cover the difference between these two conditions, maintaining a system of 
ag wages and thereby insuring a fairadvantage to the products of American 
abor. 

As was said by the late Samuel J. Randall, in Congress, May 18, 1889, “If a 
tariff does not in itself give higher wages to labor, it does preserve from de- 
structive competition a system in which labor can and does receive better 
wages, or a larger share of the fruit of its own toil, than in any other system. 
No two industrial systems, side by side, with labor in one receiving double the 
wages of labor in the other, could long exist under free trade between them.“ 
Therefore, duties and imposts are laid in con ormity with certain percentages 
enumerated in tariff schedules, based upon original costs of the imported com- 
modities at the places of manufacture, the percentages indicat ng the difer- 
ence between wages in America and abroad in the produc:ion of the same ar- 
ticles, and being practically the charges for the admission of such commodities 
into this market aid charges being proportioned to the ability of the commod- 
pa to. aſtord revenue and in the ratio of their costs to the foreign manu- 
facturer, — 

Duties are graded_with reference to certain classifications relating at once to 
the value und to th®@tharacter of the importations ut on which they are laid, 
and showing the importance of this market ta the importer. Imposts, whether 
laid with regard to any particular classification, and whether pertaining to the 
separate valuation or cost of commodities at places or export, or to the quality 
of the commodities themselves, ur with regard to quantity and to weight. a 
like duties, always levied with reference to relative costs of production an 
with a view to protecting the American market ayainst unequal competition 
from abroad. 

II. MEANING AND PURPOSE OF CONSTITUTIONAL TAXES, 

The taxes which Congress may lay and collect are inland taxes, Being appor- 
tioned —— several States on the basis of population, they are head taxes 
and can not modified here and there, as occasion mav require, to remove 
incidental oppression, as may be done in reference to tariff duties, by either so 
increasing or reducing the schedules thereof as to insure a judicious use of the 
constitutional puwer to regulate commerce with foreign nations. The taxes, 
when laid, must remain as unchangeable rates everywhere, and proportion- 
ately oppressive, whether higher or lower. 

The excises named in the Constitution were also intended to act as inland 
taxes, relating to business pursuits, especially to the manufacture and sale of 
tobacco and of alcoholic liquors. They are a species of taxation seldom laid, 
and never except for purely revenue purposes, such as necessitated, in 1791, 
the internal-revenue system which was repealed in I at the instance of Pres- 
ident Jefferson, which was restored during the war of 1812-15, and which, be- 
ing again revived for war purposes between 186105, has been fitly called a war 


tax. 

As sired indicated, the taxes on one hand and on the other, the duties, 
imposts, and excixes which Congress in its discretion may lay and collect, differ 
in respect to uinformity. Unlike duties, imposts, and excises, the taxes au- 
thorized: by the eighth section of the Constitution need not be uniform as re- 
gards ability to bear them, nor can they be, inasmuch as they are apportioned 
upon the basis of population, irrespective of the gad to pay. It is apparent, 
therefore, that taxes are not synonymous with duties, imposts, and excises, 
The constitutional discrimination between these significant terms is too obvious 
to be ignored. Itarisesfrom the fact that duties and imposts are external taxes, 
vies 3 to imported commodities and not intended to be levied upon 
t ople, 

Rut the taxes named in the Constitution, being levied on the people or ap- 
portioned on the basis of population, are in contradistinction to revenue 
derived from importations. It was never intended that customs officers should 
collect taxes from any portion of the American people. It was the funda- 
mental error inculeated on this point by Mr. Calhoun, Mr, McDuffie,and Mr. 
Hayne, in opposition to the views of Mr, Lowndes, of the same State, that led 
the masses of South Carolina into the acts of nullification, whereby, in 1832-33, 
they endeavored to thwart the tariff law of 1828—acts of nullification that in- 


perience. 
So far from being solely a tax, or 
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8 the proclamation of President Jackson against the free-trade rebellion of 
at day. 

The - outh Carolinians, imbued with the theory of free trade, erroneously de- 
clared that duties upon importations were unconstitutional and unjust taxes 
upon themselves. Being an exclusively agricultural community, without fa- 
cilities for manufacturing, or even a desire to procure them—maintaining a sys- 
tem of labor based upon slavery instead of wages, and with which manufactur- 
ing was incompatible—the people held, with Adam Smith, Richard, Ricardo, 
and other European philosophers of the mercantile school, that America 
should become agreat and sole producer of agricultural products;” and hence 
they believed it was their interest to exchange the surplus of their single i 
dustry for low-priced foreign goods; cheap in cost of production abroad, ad- 
mitted here free of duty, and without compeiition or rivalry in the home market, 

They believed they could thus buy cheaper than they could make. They 
knew nothing, in fact, of the possibilities of that home market which, under 
the nurturing influences of the tariif, caused our forges and factories, in 1889-90, 
to produce $5,000,0U0,000 worth of manufactured merchandise, all of which 
found purchasers and consumers in the United States,excepting about $200,000,- 
000 worth, which was exported to foreign markets. Having no manufactures 
of their own, and Do averse to educated and skilled labor, they could see no 
virtue in the tariff. luded by the theory of free trade, they regarded all 
duties as so much added to the price of imported manufactures, and therefore 
an unnecessary burden; in fact, an obstruction to commerce, and a tax to be 
resisted by South Carolina, 

But imposts and duties had then, as now, a radically different pu from 
that which the South Carolina nullitiers ascribed to them, d 5 which, with 
equal error, was imputed to them by President Cleveland in his message of De- 
cember, 1887, when, in terms almost identical with those used by the nullifiers, 
he beld that our present tarifflaws are the vicious, inequitable, and illogical 
source of 3 the primary efect of which,” as contended 
by him, “is to raise the price to consumers of all articles imported and subject 
to duty, by precisely the sum paid for such duties.” 

But imposts and duties are not taxes levied upon the people; and as shown 
every day by the prevailing prices in American markets for the necessaries of 
life, whether of foreign or of domestic production, immposts and duties do not 
‘raise the price to consumers of all articles imported and subject to duty by 
precisely the sum paid for such duties,“ it being universally true that, as à re- 
sult of the protective system. when a domestic manufacture has attained per- 
fection or has been established, and has engaged in the prosecuticn of it a com- 
petent number of persons, the marketable product invariably becomes cheaper 
to the consumer than the foreign article for which it is a substitute,” and with 
which it is thrown into competition, 

The reason of this is that the internal or domestic competition which arises 
from: the multiplication of rival indu-tries in the production of the same article, 
under the protective system, inevitably averts every thing like monbpoly, an 
by degrees reduces the price of the article to the minimum of a reasonable profit 
on tue capital invested, This fact has been abundantly illustrated, inasmuch 
as under tue auspices of the protected policy there have been developed, and 
there now exist in the United States, at least 300,000 manufacturing eatablish- 
ments as legitimate competitors in our own home market—a fact that disproves 
the whole free-trade theory on the subject, Assaid by a distinguished mo- 
cratie statesman, the late President Buchanan : 

This isthe true American system. It protects all interests; it abandons 
none; it never arrays one against the other.” 

Imposts and duties contain, therefore, no element of taxation in the constitu- 
tional meaning of the term. The objects on which they are placed and the uni- 
formity with which they are laid are such that they neither operate as taxes 
nor beget oppression. `I hey operate evenly and equally upon all the imported 
commodities that are affected by them, and likewise upon all purchasers of such 
commodities, whether the purchasers be rich or poor. They operate equally 
because laid uniformly as parts of a system that must, in itself, be uniform and 
applicable alike to all custom-house regulations. 

While this istrue of duties and imposts, the taxes laid within the diseretion 
of Congress may be grossly unequal, because governed by no such rule of uni- 
relay A In the apportionment of taxation among the States objeets are not 
taxed in accordance with any schedule of percentaxes based upon cost of pro- 
aaan: but individuals are taxed, and that, too, without reference to theirabil- 

ty to pay. 

These definitions are not merely theoretical. They are substantial. They 
rest upon business principles, involving essential distinctions in political econ- 
omy as affected by legisiation. They mark the difference between the con- 
flicting policies of free trade and protection, demonstrating that, in the proper 
use of terms and as exemplified in the experience of mankind, the imposts or 
the duties laid upon commodities that come in competition with similar ar- 
ticles of American production constitute neither a tax nor a burden upon con- 
sumers, 

The framers of the Constitution, when conferring upon Congress an unlim- 
ited power to lay duties and imposts, did not intend thereby to make provision 
for a system of taxation upon the American people. Such a purpose was for- 
eign to their pass, duties and imposts being no part of the taxing system de- 
vised by the framers. On the contrary, they are a wise provision for raisin 
ni revenue from external sourceg, for encouraging American labor, and, 
therefore, a potent means for developing, diversifying, and preserving Ameri- 
can industries, whereby the indepen ience of the nation is maintained and its 
eonstant growth insured. This concluxion, based upon indisputable facts, de- 
stroys the rule of synonyms as applied by free-traders in construing the eighth 
section of the Constitution, points out a rant perversion of terms, and effect- 
ually exposes a fundamental fallacy of free trade. 

. II.—VIEWS OF THE EARLIER STATESNEN. 

The power to “regulate commerce with forcign nations“ by levying duties 
and toposa was lodged in the respective States under the old Articles of Con- 
federation, but experience proved it to be unsusceptible of effective use. When, 
therefore, the Federal Constitution was framed, the delegation of this power to 
the General Government became, with the concurrence of all the States, a con- 
spicuous feature of that instrument; and the history of the time, no Jess than 
the opinions frequently uttered by the statesmen of that day, may be quoted to 
show that the power thus delegated was intended to be applied not for purposes 
of revenue only, but also for the protection and encouragement of domestic in- 
dustries in competition with the cheaper products of foreign labor. 

The annals of the period abound with events that illustrate the transition 
from the old to the new system of government. For in-tance, among the first 

titions laid before Congress in 1759 was that signed at Baltimore, Md., by a 

arge body of tradesmen and mechanics, who, in view of the emba con- 
dition of the manvfacturing interests, and in view also of the lack of adequate 
legis ation by the States under the old régime, said : 

The happy period having now arrived when the United States are placed in 
anew situation, when the adoption of the General Government gives one sov- 
ereign Legislature the sole and exclusive power of laying duties upon imports, 

our petitioners rejoice at the prospe this affords them that America, freed 
rom the commercial shackles which have so long bound her, will see and pur- 
sue her true interest, becoming independent in fact as well as in name; and 
they confidently hope that the encouragement and protection of American man- 
ufactures will claim the earliest attention of the supreme Legisiature of the na- 
tion, as it is a universally acknowledged truth that the United States contain 


within their limits resources amply sufficient to enable them to become a great 
manufacturing company, and only want the patriotism and support of a wise 
and energetic government.” 

In pursuance of these considerations the Baltimore petitioners besought Con- 
gress to “impose on all foreign articles which can be made in America such 
duties as will give a just and decided preference to their labors, and thereby 
discountenance the trade which tends so materially to injure them and impov- 
erish their couutry,” thus asserting the protective principle with clearness and 
force. Petitions similar in pu and in expression to this one were ad- 
dressed to Con by mechanics, tradesmen, agiiculturists, and manufact- 
urers of Massachusetts, of Georgia, and of New York, and, in compliance with 
them, the First Congress enacted July 4, 1789, a law for 5 2 duties on goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported into the United States, the preamble of which 
was in the following words, namely ; 

** Whereas it is nvcexsary for the support of the Government, the discharge of 
the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and n of manu- 
factures that duties be laid on wares, and merchandise imported.” 

Mr. Madison, who was recogni at the nning of the Government, as 
ever thereafter, as the highest aut ority upou all constitutional questions, sup- 
ported with zeal in the Congress of 1789 this first enactment for the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures,” and while the measure was under con- 
sideration he addressed that body in the following terms: 

Tue States that are most advanced in population and ripe for manufactures 
ought to have their particular interests attended to in some degree. While the 
States retained the power of making regulations of trade, they had the power 
to protect and cherish such institutions, By adopting tne present Constitution 
they have thrown the exercise of this power into other hands. They must 
— done this with an expectation that these interests would not be neglected 

ere. : 

This utterance was an unequivocal expression of opinion that, under the new 
Constitution, Congress the power, and was in duty bound to exercise 
it, to levy duties and imposts not for revenue only, but likewise forthe encour- 
agement and protection of American industries in contradistinction to the prod- 
ucts of foreign labor. Mr. Madison held it to be the duty of Congress to lay on 
such industries the “ fostering hand of the Government.” While this authori- 
tative expounder of the Constitution was President he sent to Congress, soon 
after the war of 1812-1815, a special message in which, 5 the results of 
that struggle and to the legislative needs of the country, he said: 

But there is no subject that can enter with greater force and merit into the 
deliberations of Congress than the consideration of the means to preserve and 
promote the manufactures which have sprong into existence and attained an 
unparalleled maturity throughout the Uni States during the period of the 
European wars. This source of national independence and wealth I anxiously 
recommend, therefore, to the prompt and constant guardianship of Congress. 

Years after his retirement from the Presidency. when, in 1828, the constitution- 
ality of pora ive duties was questioned by a few gentlemen who antagonized 
the tarift of both the years 1624 and 1528, Mr. Madison again expressed his 
views in emphatic terms on the subject, using, in a letter addressed to his dis- 
tinguished iriend, Joseph C. Cabell, of Virginia, the following language: 

“A further evidence of the constitutional power of Congress to protect and 
foster manufactures by regulations of trade—an evidence that ought to settle 
the question—is the uniform and practical sanction given to that power for near 
forty years.” 

This significant expression from Mr. Madison was in keeping with the views 
ofall of his great contemporaries, being strikingly harmonious with the declara- 
tions which had been made by the illustrious statesman and financier, Andrew 
J. Dallas, who, when Secretary of the Treasury ot the United States, had re- 
peatedly offered in his official papers conclusive reasons in favor of a tariff for 
protection. In one of those papers Mr. Dalias said: 

“There are few, if any, governments which do not the establishment 
of domestic manufactures as a chief object of Pane painy The United States 
have always so regarded it, In the earliest acts of gress which were 
afier the adoption of the present Constitution the obligation of providing 
duties on imports for the discharge of the publie debts is expressly conn 
with the policy of encouraging and protecting man ures,” 

In the same paper from which the foregoing quotation is made, evidently 
aiming to render more clear the reasons for encouraging and protecting man- 
ufactures by duties on imports, and thereby show their essential relation to 
all other industrial interests, Mr. Dallas said: 

“The interests of agriculture require a free and constant access to a market 
for its surplus and a ready supply of all the articles of use and consumption on 
reasonable terms; but the national interest may require the establishment of a 
domestic in preference to a foreign market, and the employment of domestic 
in preference to foreign labor in furnishing the necessary supplies.” 

A more distinct assertion of the power of Congress to lay duties for the pur- 
poses of Sterne could not have been made by Mr. Dallas. So well under- 
stood and so fully accepted were similar views of constitutional power, repeat- 
edly uttered by Mr. Madison, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Dallas, Mr. Monroe, and their 
contemporaries, during the forty years which succeeded the First Congress, that 
President Jackson, in addition to his open advocacy of the protective tariffs of 

1824 and 1823, assumed that the correctness of those views was established be- 
yond dispute; and he referred to the constitutional power and duty of Congress 
to establish à tariff for protection in the following words, w are quoted 
from his famous annual message of December, 1830: 

“The power to impuse duties on imports originally belonged to the States. 
The right to ust those duties with a view to the encouragement of domestic 
branches of industry is so completely identical with that power that it is diffi- 
cult to suppose the existence of the one without the other. The States have 
delegated their whole authority over imports to the General Government with- 
out limitation or, restriction, saving the very inconsiderable reservation relat- 
ing to the inspection laws. = 

“This authority having thus entirely passed from the States, the right to exer- 
cise it for the purpose of protection does not exist in them (the States), and con- 
sequently, if it be not possessed by the General Government, it must be extinct. 
Our political system would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped of 
tho right to foster their own industries and to counteract the most selfish and 
destructive policy which might be adopted by foreign nations, This surely can 
not be the case; this indispensable power, thus surrendered by the States, must 
be within the seope of the authority on the subject expressly delegated to Con- 
gress. 

These expressions from President Jackson are clear and convincing. They 
appear in marked contrast to the utterances on the same subject that have 
come from Mr. Cleveland, from Mr. CARLISLE, from Mr. Mils. and from Henry 
George, the free-trade Itaders of to-day, whose theories are the same as those 
which inspired South Carolina’s ordinance of nullification in 182g. and which 
were formulated in the first article and eighth section of tue Confederate con- 
stitution of 1861, wherein, after defining the authority of the Confederate con- 
gress over fo-eign commerce, there appears the following inhibition : 

“Nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations be laid 
romote or to foster any branch of industry.” 
he inhibition thus expressly laid upon the Confederate congress is identical 
with that which the exponents of a tariff for revenue only, or of free trade, are 
now endeavoring by an illogical construction of the Federal C »nstitution to lay 
upon the Congress of the United States, a construction which was distinctly 


to 
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which 
of Dal- 


ee es founders of the Government, a 
the Democrats who are consistent followers of Jeferson 

las and Jackson, most earnestly protest, and to which the American people can 
never submit except at the expense of the country’s prosperity and power. 


and 


IV. — SOME RESULTS OF TIE PROTECTIVE POLICY, 
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the employment labor. They show, also. value and ex- 

tent of the home market which vo duties have developed. They ve 
that people, in of a flood-tide of y burdensome immi- 
shores, have become self-supplying and well-nigh self-sup- 

porting by reason of the development of their own resources. re- 
sources are may ly appear from statistics which show that total 
ps in of the products of our farms, in 1881, was 029, 3 
1887, a 457,000, and, last — nearly 1 The value of t rm 
animals in the United States in 1881 was estimated at $1,721,796,24 and in 1590 


2 — — —— the producti: £ ufactures and of agricult th 
t on of man an ure, the 
tolahel our tresses rtation. business and of all other resources that serve to 
— . and — a free land—the quantities no less than the values—have 
in the last ten Now, the difference between the extent and value 
of production omone and the extent and value of imports and exports 
on the other, illustrates at once the importance of the home market, the a aggre- 
gate consumption of home productions, and, iad, coney the country's in- 
ternal prosperity, no than itsindependence of a 


These — facts vindicate the icy of protection for American. in- 
dustries. 


They show what the tarif has T 
ees in competition with the ucts of foreign labor. a ne eee 
said that it is not in the SS ee uction 
that we see the nation’s And. as a further illustration of the advan- 
tages to be derived from a ifty home market, the observation of a profound 


student of political economy is pertinent, namely, that upon — importations 
of any considerable period, as, for example, since the enactment Morrill 
tariff in 1961, 4 careful reckoning can not fail to show that the paket; the 
American people, by reason of the stimulated home competition in the cost of 
the foreign commodities consumed here, far exceeds the duties paid into the 


Contemplating the beneficent consequencesof the protective system and dis- 
cussing the actual conditions of material and industrial growth, North and 
poate. East and West, Mr. Edward Atkinson, the able statistician, haa, eof an 
his free-trade tendencies, summarized the whele matter in the course of an 
he substantially concedes that 
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In no previous period has the workman received so large a proportion 
— ~ joint production of labor and capital, or its equivalent, either in money 


V.—RESULIS OF TTP AND OF REEE REA CONTRASTED, 
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effect of the differing policies, For instance, Bolles's Financial Hi 

the United from 1861 to 1865 (pages 4 and 5), bing the financial 

Sent beginning of the civil 8 following memorable facts, 
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“The credit of the Government had been undermined by the preceding Ad- 

ministration. The revenues had withered away without concern, the ——— 

indebtedness had been increased, and money rg “ean borrowed San atvery high 

rates. When Congress metin December, 1860, the pty, 

rupt. There was no money to pay the 5 pronar 

for payment. There was not money enough even to pa: — of 
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rafts in payment on the assistant treasurer at New York, where the 
desired — aenea to be made, and an accumulation of warrants to the 
amount of $350,000 has occurred on this account on the Treasurer’s hands, which 
pen has been unable to * 
In contrast with the situation in 1861, CCC ap- 


years of tariff protection and in 


ite of the appalling itures 1 
— civil war between 1861 and 1 the — — unden statement is 
the majority report in support of the pending tariff pane as submitted by Mr, 
È CKINLEY, the Committee on Ways and Means of the present House of 


Representatives, namely: 

We are advised from the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the —— — revenues of the Government. actual and estimated, for the fiscal 
June 30, 1890, will be $35,000,000, and that the expenditures for the 
actual and estimated, will be 000,000, leaving u surplus of $92,- 
000,000. The estimated amount required for the sinking fund will be $48,321,- 
116.99, leaving an estimated net surplus of $43,673, 833.01. ‘The The excess of reve- 
nues over ri ag ne estimated for the fiseal — — 30, 1891, we are rt 
vised from the same source, will amount to 560. whieh, with the 
amount of cash now on hand and available, reaching nearly $90,000,000, the com- 
by ti ei will justify a reduction of the revenue in the sum contemplated 

The ng facts, indicating the prospekt of the country and the solidity 
Si 2 ie Koan may well awaken the of every American citizen, in 
contrast to that sense of humiliation which must bave filled every 8 
heart in view of the bankru that illustrated the free-trade 
which culminated in 1861, when Government, so far from having a surplus 
in its Treasury, was compelled not only to borrow $5,000,000, but to pay 12 per 
cent. interest on the loan. 

VI.—SOUTHERN INDUSTRIES AND PROTECTION, 


As additional illustrations of the effect of the vo system in stimulating 
labor, promoting investments of capital, and developing long 1 wealth in 
the Southern States, where has ever existed a vital sas for such a stimulus, 
there are abundant facts and figures to pene contradistinction to the 

ane presentatives of that section so 


years 140,- 
orgnaieed ta the 


increased by at least 21,000 miles, 

It is estimated that since 1880 the sum of $800,000,000 has been expended in 
building new roadsand improving old ones ; and during the present year there 
have been established 90 flour and grist mills, 94foundries and mach ne shops, 
35 iron blast ee 15 potteries, 65 cotton-seed — 16 rolling milis, 370 wood- 
working 83. clectric-light works, 50 ice factories, 100. ee, 
com es, 45 poral and 78 mining companies, These facts are full of 
significance. But, furthermore, as a practical demonstration of the value of 

8 see the ratio of increase for one decade that is disclosed by the fol- 
Towin res relating to the multiplication of cotton mills, and to the produc- 
—.— of irou, and of coal und the shelter of a tariff for protection. 


Gunes mills im 1880. . 142 


eee 


milla in — obéeN ban e —— — 346 

nerease, cent. 

Cotton 2 . babes. 100,000 

Cotton consumed in 1888. s de coru OOS, 497, 000 
Increase, 174 per cent, 

Pig-iron produced in 1880. . .. meses sneee ejoa 1 211,000 

Pig-iron produced in 1889. . , 306, 000 
Increase, 555 per cent. 

Coal produced in 1889 tons... 1,963, 574 

Coal produced in 1880. «tons... 12,947,000 


Tucrease, 502 per cent, 
TOTAL VALUE OF PRODUCTS. 
Value of products in 1880. 
Value of products in 1889. 
Increase, $18 per cent. 

Thus has the South been dra inspiration from the much- abused system 
of protective duties. That Serag a multiplied investments in every field of 
Southern endeavor. It has drawn millions of money into the South and put it 

into co-operation with unshackled labor. is turning the old into the new. 
President Harrison disclosed 8 of the situation when, in his in- 
augural address, discussing the effects of a tariff for protection, he said of the 
Southern States: 

Mill fires were lighted at the funeral of the eart IN The 2 

!:!!! porinan d T aa a abn the earth as well as in the sky; men 
were made free and material th servants. e sectional 

8 has happily been p aSa ae tome from the | tariff discussion. We have no 

longer States are necessarily only patag States, None aro excluded 

from achieving that diversitication of pursuits among the people which brings 

wealth and contentment. The cotton plantation not be less valuable when 

the productis spun in the country town by operatives whose necessities oall 
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for diversified crops and create a home demand for garden and 
Every new mine, furnace, and extension of the 


Rend oe: factory is an pro- |, 
uctive ae of the State, more real and valuable than added territory.” 
DE 


Thus, to her feet with the aid of a tariff for a a new South 
represents the pluck, the vigor, the intelligence, and the patriotism of men who 
are building afresh from the ashes of a desolated fabric. Before the war the 
Sonth knew but little of factories, of mills, and of furnaces; Scarcely a mine, 
whetherof iron, of copper, of lead. or of coal; in all her borders, had been touched 
by the hand of toll. Immense districts, filled with great resources, were in- 
habited by a population that seemed content to enjoy 

The silence that is in the starry sky, i 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


But look now at Virginia, West Virginia, Eastern Kentucky, Tennessee, Ar- 
Alabama, Georgia. and even Florida and th Carolinas! A better life 


“The protective clauses of a tariff serve to recruit the armies of labor out of the 
listless and careless; and to make the streams which have been lazily hummin 
the melodies of drowsiness vocal with the choruses of iron and steel 
woolen and cotton and silk. The idle N. are changed into ministers of 
progress and the creators of every blessing of civilization.” 

Referring to the great development of Southern resources, not as a result of 
taxation, nor of oppression, but by reason of the aoe, poeme it is ap- 

ropriate here to quote a statement recently made by rier-Journal, of 
Pouisville. Ky. an aggressive enemy of protection, wh in the course of a 
criticism of the alleged exclusion of the South from the tour of observation 
planned for the delegates to the late Pan-American Congress, said: 

“The tabooed section has since 1870 increased in popu'ation from 12,000,000 to 

000,000, more than doubled its cotton — y Ee Europe $25, worth 
of tlie fleecy fiber in a single year, has now more than 40 miles of railroad, 
has increased the annual value of its manufactures a dozen times over in twenty 
years; while its advance in mining is equally 

The foregoing statement is true. It is also a telling contribution to the argu- 
ment in support of the protective system. It illustrates the of the 
pending controversy between factsand theories, between maximsand markets, 
and shows the worthlessness of mere abstractions in contradistinction to a 
practical policy. 

VIL—SUMMARY OF THE PROTECTIONIST’S REASONS. 


Among the various reasons on which may rest the convictions of an Amer- 
ican citizen, especially a citizen of the South, in favor of a tariff for protection 
may be enumerated the following, which contains‘asummary of the foregoing 
discusston of the subject: 

ee policy has built up towns and cities throughout the South 
and North. 

2. It has doubled our foreign trade since 1560 and stimulated domestic pro- 
duction beyond calculation. 

3. It has expended, diversified, and multiplied the useful industries through- 
out the Union. 

4. It has increased our manufactures fivefold in twenty years. 

5. It has vastly improved the condition of farm laborers, in respect alike to 
Wages and to the marketable value of their products. 

6. It has unlocked our natural resources, created capital, and given it oppor- 
tunity for profitable investment. 

7. It has applied our own labor to the development of our natural resources. 

1 — “a a diversity of employments for American skilled and un- 
8 r. 


eats cs has reduced, through home competition, the priceofevery manufactured 
cle. 

10; It has turned capital into ten thousand useful channels of enterprise. 

11. It puts 90 per cent. of the annual product into the pockets of labor. 

12. It raised American wages to double the average wages paid in Europe. 

13. It has enhanced the value of farming lands by promoting the establish- 
ment of manufactures in the vicinity of them. 

14. It has made the United States the greatest workshop on the face of the 


earth, 

15, It has increased the production and wonderfully reduced the pas of steel 

rails in the United States; and promoted the construction of railway lines of 
on every where. 

mete has benefited the farmer by preventing his customers from becoming 

is com tors. 

as provided occupations or the means of livelihood for more than 

8,000,000 immigrants in recent years, 

18, Ithas saved millions of American laborers from theresults of immoderate 
and direct competition with each other and with cheap foreign labor. 

19. It has constantly diverted the energies of the American people into new 
pursuits and opened up new avenues to the employment of labor and to the in- 
vestment of capital. 

20. It has blessed labor with the ability to create a demand for more labor by 
being able to buy what it produces, and by the savings of wages to build homes 
that are o by the laborers themselves. 

21. It has prevented an inundation of foreign goods like that which swept 
away our manufacturing industries between 1815 and 1820, 

22. Ithas fostered our woolen industries so that they make four-fifths of all 
the woolen goods used by the American ple, and increased. the product of 
American wool from 60,000,009 to 300,000, pounds per year, and will soon en- 
able us to make all or nearly all of our woolen goods. 

23. It has guarded American farmers from competition with India wheat, pro- 
dueed by laborers at one-eighth of what is paid for labor in the United States, 
and will soon give them a market at home for all their products, à 

24. It has trebled the number of hands employed in woolen ind ustries, quin- 
—— the aggregate wages of the country; and quintupled the capital invested 


n, 
25. It has opened to the industrious, enterprising, and inventive skilled work- 
man opportunities that are presented to the laborer in no other country. 
26, It has fixed the standard of comforts among workingmen immeasurably 


higher than it was thirty years ago in America or is to-day in any land of Eu- 


rope. 

27. It has reduced pauperism in America so that, as compared with what is 
known as pauperism in England, it is hardly known in America, With a 
2 one-third larger than the whole of Great Britain, the United States 

fewer paupers than Scotland alone. 

25. It has so diffused capital by the diversification of industries and the pay- 
ment of profitable wages that the working people of the United Statesnow have 


deposit, in saving-banks, building associations, and other savings institutions. 


This policy of ind growth and of national independence has not onlx 
develo; country’s resources, but crowded the by peewee! Treasury; an 
yeta has caused no public hardship. Acco ing, in fact, to the 
teachings of a famous „it may be easily ved that. the most pro» 
ductive system of finance will always. be the least’ me’ to the people 

whom its revenues are kept in the process of redistribution. Thus the 
friends of protection may feel secure in a policy that has achieved such signal 
results. The predictions of its enemies have utterly failed. It is crowned 
triumph e very bed-rock of nal prosperity, and its 


permanency is assured. 
Wasntncros, D. C., September 1, 1890. 


GEORGE BABER. 


Benefits which have Resulted from Republican Administration. 
SPEECH 
HON. LOUIS E. McCOMAS, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 30, 1890. 


f nts of 
r NV eee per aian law. vere 

Mr. McCOMAS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The benefits which have resulted from a Republican 
administration of public affairs are forcibly illustrated by a comparison 
of the financial operations of the Treasury Department under the pres- 
ent and last Administrations. 

The following facts are from official reeords: 

INTERNAL REVENUE: 

The largest annual increase in the receipts from internal-revenue 
taxes in any one year during Mr. Cleveland’s Administration was $8, 587, - 
958.88: 

The average annual increase during his four years was $4, 618,328. 28. 

Without any change in the law the increase in collections for the first 
full year of Harrison’s Administration was $11,700,262.37, with an 
actual decrease in the cost of collection of more than $85,000. 

A gain of from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 a year may therefore be 
fairly credited to Republican honesty and efficiency in this one branch 
of the Treasury Department. 

The average cost of collections under Cleveland was 3.36 per cent., 
while the cost under Harrison has been only 2.9 per cent. Had the 
percentage of cost during the last fiscal year been as great as the aver- 
age during the four years of Cleveland’s Administration the expenses 
last year would have been increased $691,181.80. 

PUBLIC DEBT AND SURPLUS—FIEST EIGHTEEN MONTHS UNDER CLEVELAND, 

Prior to March 4, 1885, it had been the practice of Republican Ad- 
ministrations to apply the surplus revenues, from time to time, to the 
purchase or redemption of United States bonds, leaving in the Treas- 
ury as small a cash balance as might suffice for the current operations 
of the Government. As a result of this policy, there was in the Treas- 
ury March I, 1885, an available cash balance, exclusive of fractional 
silver and minor coins, of only $21,631,381,67. At the same time there 
were outstanding bonds of the 3 per cent. loan of 1882 amounting to 
$194,190,500, all of which were redeemable at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment, and, consequently, were subject to call and redemption at 
any time. 

It was, therefore, entirely within the power of the incoming Demo- 
cratic Administration to continue the policy of its predecessors: or to 
accumulate the surplus revenues in the Treasury. It chose the latter 
course. During the eighteen months from March 4, 1885, to Septem- 
ber 1, 1886, only $62,148,400 of the 3 per cent. bonds were called and 
brought to maturity, while during the same period the surplus in- 
creased from $21, 631,381.67 to $76,527,561.24.. These purchases were 
made at constantly increasing prices, 4 per cents. advancing from 125 
to 129 and 4} per cents. from 107 to 109. 

FIRST EIGHTEEN MONTIS UNDER HARRISON. 

The surplus March 1, 1889, was $48,096,158.50. There were no 
bonds of the United States which could be called for redemption, and 
the purchases in the latter part of the Cleveland Administration had 
not only greatly reduced the supply of bonds in the market available 
for purchase, but had so enhanced the price that the first purchases: by 
the present Administration were at 129 for fours and 109 for four-and- 
a-halfs.. Notwithstanding these unfavorable: conditions, there were 
purchased. during the first eighteen months $151,145,050 of the two 
classes of bonds, at a cost of $179,197, 161.46, with a saving to maturity 
of the bonds of 814,025,540. 72, and there were also redeemed at par 
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about $20,000,000 of 43 percents, making a total reduction of the inter- 
est- hearing debt of about $171,000,000, as compared with a reduction 
during the corresponding period by the last Administration of about 
$62,000,000, and with a total expenditure of about 8200, 000, 000 as 
compared with $62,000,000. At the same time the prices of the two 
classes of bonds purchased were reduced from 129 to 124 lor fours and 
from 109 to 1044 for 4) per cent. bonds, Indeed many of the fours 
were purchased at 121 and of the four-and-a-halfs as low as 103. 

The official recordsshow that the Republican Administration has pur- 
chased 8100, 000, 900 more of bonds than were purchased under Cleve- 
Jand during the corresponding period, thereby making a reduction in 
the interest charge of over $4,000,000 annually, with a total saving of 
interest to maturity of the bonds of more than $32,000,000, And, what 
is of even greater importance than the saving of interest, the money 
thus used has been kept in circulation among the people, instead of 
being hoarded in the Treasury. 

The average monthly investments by the Treasury in United States 
bonds during the last eighteen months has been over $11,000,000, while 
during the corresponding period of Mr. Cleveland's Administration the 
monthly average was less than $3,500,000. 


PUBLIC MONEYS. 


In September, 1887, resort was had by the Democratic Administra- 
tion to deposits of public moneys without interest in national banks, 
as a means of giving to the people the use of the surplus. When this 
plan was adopted the balances held by national banks were about 
$25,000,000. These balances were soon increased to $60,000,000, and 
were maintained at about that point for a year. Had this money been 
invested in United States bonds, the people would not only have had 
the benefit of its use, but the Government would have saved during 
the year about 581, 500. 000. 

The amount of public moneys held by national bank depositaries— 


(jn March’ 5, 3800, waes.. 35252 aca ee chee $43, 008, 587. 20 
On August 28, 1890, was 25, 873, 805. 24 


A reduction under Republican Administration of. — 17, 134, 781. 96 


This amount, being in excess of the needs of the public service with 
those depositaries, was withdrawn and used in payment of United States 
interest-bearing bonds, purchased either from the banks relinquishing 
the deposits or from others, and resulted in a saving to the Government 
by reason of the purchase of these bonds and the subsequent stoppage 
of interest of about $400,000 per annum. This withdrawal also in- 
creased the amount of money in active circulation, for in no case was 
a bank allowed to hold public funds to the amountof the market value 
of the United States bonds furnished as security therefor. Onfour-and- 
a-halfs a balance equal to par was allowed, and on fours a balance equal 
to 110 per cent., so that for each $100,000 withdrawn from the banks 
payment from the Treasury was made for a like amount of bonds, with 
premium at an average rate of 105} for four-and-a-halfs and 127 for 
fours, thus returning to the channels of trade the amount of the deposit 
and from $5,000 to $17,000 additional on each $100,000. The increase 
of circulation by these operations was about $2,000,000. 


INCREASE IN THE VALUE OF SILVER, 


The wisdom of the Republican policy adopted both by this Adminis- 
tration and by the Republican party in Congress with regard to silver 
is already apparent in the increased prosperity of the country. The 
late Administration was content with denouncing the silver-coinage act 
and demanding its repeal without offering anythingin its place. The 

resent Administration earnestly urged the passage of measures provid- 
for a largely increased use of silver in onr circulation. The leading 
features of this administrative policy have since been enacted into law. 

Some of the results of this triendly executive and Congressional policy 
towards silver, as compared with the results of Democratic hostility 
towards it exhibited by Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, appear in the 
following facts: 

The value of silver at the date of the passage of the Bland act (Feb- 
ruary 28, 1878) was $1.20} per ounce, and the commercial value of the 
silver in the silver dollar was 93} cents. The price of silver fell rapidly 
ee constantly from that date to the close of the last Adminis- 
tration. 

When President Harrison was inaugurated (March 4, 1889) the value 
of silver was only 93,32 cents per ounce, and the bullion in the silver 
dollar was worth only 72.18 cents, 3y reason of the friendly treat- 
ment of silver by this Administration and of anticipated legislation on 
the subject, the price rose 3.89 cents per ounce between March 4, 1889, 
and December 1 of the same year. 

On December 1, when the silver policy of the Administration was 
announced in the President’s first annual message to Congress and in 
the report of the Secfetary of the Treasury, the price of that metal was 
97.27 cents per ounce, and the bullion value of the silver dollar was 
75.23 cents, 

From December 1, 1889, to July 14, 1890, when the new silver law 
was passed, the price of silver advanced 10.69 cents per ounce, reach- 
sng Ot. , and the bullion value of the silver dollar rose over 8 cents. 

m the passage of that act to August 30 the price of silveradvanced 


from 97.27 cents per ounce to 81. 19 9% per ounce, and the bullion value 
of the silver dollar rose trom 83} to 92. 4 cents. 

Since the inauguration of President Harrison, therefore, silver has 
advanced 26.2 cents per ounce, and the bullion value of the silver dol- 
lar has increased 20 cents, showing that under the operation of the new 
law and friendly management silver has advanced about as much in 
seven weeks as it declined in the ten and a half years following the 
passage of the Bland act. 

The stock of full legal-tender silver money in the United States is 
$374,578,266. The Republican silver policy has increased the intrinsic 
value of these dollars, since the inauguration of President Harrison, 
$74,915,653. The value of our subsidiary silver coin has also been in- 
creased $15,323,000, making a total increase in the metallic value of 
our silver coin of $90,238,000. 

INCREASE IN VALUE OF WHEAT CROP, 

When Congress met last December the price of wheat in Chicago was 
79 cents per bushel. On July 14, 1890, the date of the passage of the 
new silver act, it bad advanced to 88 cent per bushel, On August 30 
it had advanced to $1.01} per bushel, ing a total advance of 22 
cents per bushel since the opening of the Republican Congress. 

Taking the wheat crop of 1889 (490,560,000 bushels), the value of 
which was a little less than 70 cents per bushel, the price has advanced 
314 cents per bushel, making a total increase in value of $154,526, 400. 

THE CORN AND OAT CROPS. 

The corn crop for the year 1889 amounted to 2,112,892,000 bushels. 
The advance in price since December 2, 1889, is 17 cents per bushel, 
making the total increase in the value of that product, based upon last 
year’s crop, $427,860, 630. 

The price of oats has advanced since December 2, 1889, about 23 cents 

bashel, which, on the crop of last year, would make a total increase 
of $108,969,675. 

The total increased value of the crops of wheat, corn, and oats since 
December 2, 1889, based upon the value of the crop for last year, has 
therefore amounted to $691,356,705. 

Nearly all other farm products have advanced in value in a like 
manner. If to these is added the increased value of other products 
of industry the grand total would largely exceed $1,000,000, 000. 


The Revenue Law. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. EVARTS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


- Wednesday, September 3, 1890. 
The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the 
reveuue and equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes 

Mr. EVARTS said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I had not intended to take any part in the general 
debate upon the tariff question, but some incidents have been thrown 
into the debate by movements among the friends of the tariff that lead 
me to speak somewhat, though I hope not at great length, on that topic 
thus introduced on the floor. This makes it quite necessary for me to 
explain somewhat precisely my views about the tariff, and about those 
who oppose the system. 

Mr. President, there are some things that may be conceded as affect- 
ing the general condition of our country and the general character of 
the chief representatives of the great opposing parties, If we are to be- 
lieve what is called out, as through a hoarse trumpet in a storm, all 
the imputations that are hurled in this House, and in the other House, 
and in the press, and at the hustings, we should have a very ill opinion 
of this people of ours from top to bottom. From the other side of this 
alley the staple of all their oratory is that the supporters of protection 
of American industries are robbers, and that we know it, and that we 
hide and skulk behind evasions, prevarications, and fraud. 

Again, it may be thought upon the other side of the alley, were they 
to judge by some round statements on our side, that we conceived them 
all to be mountebanks and hypocrites on the subject of free trade, and 
that they had in view other results, and those political only, than pro- 
tection of the people against our robberies; and that they were not en- 
titled to a fair hearing on the principles or on the arguments which 
they adduce in the debate. So, too, of our people at Jarge it would 
seem to be propounded on the Democratic side of the Chamber that 
all the manufacturers were plunderers, trampling upon industry and 
growing rich by filching trom labor its dues, while the merchants of 
this country were nobles and princes full of bounty and generosity and 
growing rich only perforce because they could not help it. 

Mr. President, neither the manufacturers nor the merchants of this 
land pay the slightest attention to debates of this character. If the 
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Senators were right they would welcome with a hearty shake of the 
hand only the merchant and would turn the manufacturer out of 
their doors. But where is there, even on the lowest plane of polit- 
ical debate, any such pretense or any such notion affecting the tongue 
or the brain of the common people of this country respecting these 
classes of their fellow-citizens? So, too, we have as an undercurrent 
in every phase of debate on the other side of the Chamber an invita- 
tion to envy and hate between different portions of this happy, pros- 
perous, and united country, 

The farmers are aroused to envy the shop-workers. These hostili- 
ties between the rich and the poor are evoked and patronized by the 
Democratic party in these debates as if there were such classes in this 
country, as if by institutions, by laws, or by the operation of laws 
there had been produced such relations among our people, as are de- 
scribed as downtrodden slaves of labor on the one side, and, on the 
other side, as bloated and eruel oppressors who by directing these com- 
bined industries bring out in concert with labor the immense results 
which are seen and known by all men, and which make our country 
exalted from one end of it to the other under our and their eyes. 

But in contradistinction to all this disparagement by the Democratic 
2 let us notice the estimate ia other lands of this country of ours, 

bor, notaristocracy, seeks its home here. Aud as forthe wonderful ad- 
vantages which have been bestowed upon our land we are pointed at as 
the nation that can protect its industries without aid from and without 
warfare towards the rest of the world, and at the same time able to 
gain our share of foreign commerce and our profits of that trade when- 
ever and wherever we are ready to take the appropriate steps to enter 
into the competition. 

Why, Mr. President, this idle talk about poverty on the one hand 
and wealth on the other in this country, and that the class embraced 
in the former is reduced by law to the position of victims to the latter, 
is a new doctrine and a new policy, and it seems to be the woof and 
warp of the politics of the Democratic party for the interests that en- 
gage their attention in the pending debates. 

Mr. President, the so-called millionaires of this country are but the 
gilded fringe upon the garment with which the body of our people is 
clothed, upon the seamless garment of liberty and honor and dignity 
and comfort. So much for the actual condition of our country, which 
seems to me to furnish no possible basis for the view taken on the other 
side of the Chamber—not the least that I can see. Let us understand, 
then, what the duty, what the authority, is on the subject of the tariff, 
Full legislation on the tariff is vested in the two Houses of Congress. 
Congress has the sole authority over this question, both in all the 
minute details of equitable adjustment among competing and conflict- 
ing interests and also in its relation to the larger and whole interests 
that affect in any way the people at large, the system of our society, 
our separate communities, and our independence. 

It has been a favorite suggestion on the other side of the alley to 
inquire if this boundless realm of ours, all of which is ours, has freedom 
of exchange among its citizens, near and distant, and if the results have 
been so great and good, why would it not then bea good thing to enlarge 
this freedom in trade to embrace foreign nations that could betouched 
under the operation of our Jaws only in this one particular of sharing 
our industry and leaving us to take care of our people in all the rest 
of their welfare the best way we could? 

Why, Mr. President, the essential point in the customs duties and 
their arrangements is that they concern a relation of foreign affairs, 
our relation to the other nations of the world. An English philoso- 
pher in political writing, made more famous asa great poet, to be sure, 
has said that to Rome war stood for trade, overrunving province after 
province, expropriating directly their accumulated treasures, and pour- 
ing them bodily into the lap of the Mistress of the World. Sir, let us 
understand that with us, in our system and age of civilization, trade 
between nations stands for war in a sense never to be overlooked and 
never safely to be misunderstood. 

If you are willing that our shores should be ravaged by foreign in- 
cursion in, the guise of trade and our industries sacrificed if every- 
thing else should be spared, then allow by the change of our laws this 
destructive intrusion which you would invite, but do not imagine that 
after that incursion has been made your government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people“ will be the same thing in all the 
other ample and magnificent relations of our institutions, of education, 
of suffrage, of dignity, of the decencies, of the moralities, and the con- 
Sue of the state, which make up the very fabric of the life of the 
nation. 

Mr, President, I can not dwell upon this generalization. Let us look 
a little at the pretensions that, under the operations of the tariff laws, 
inequalities are produced and classification of citizens is promoted. Is 
the Democratic party, are the Senators of that party now in my sight, 
ready to turn their backs on the civilization our age has reached by long 
stages and painful steps? Are they ready to forego all the triumphs ot 
concerted labor and aggregated wealth? Are they ready to give up the 
results of the railroads and the manufactures and the happy homes of 
these industries because it does involve unquestionably the organiza- 
tion of labor in its own protection and the organization of industry in 
order that it may be carried on atall? No. We are to be treated, for- 
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sooth, to the childish imagination that we are to have all these solid 
good things of the earth and to reach after the moon besides. 

It is not that the tariff law organizing industry draws the distinction 
between wealth and labor. By no meaus. The imperishable principles 
of human nature work in all the forms of human endeavor., The boast 
of our land is or has been until lately that all the faculties and efforts 
and hopes and aims implanted in man’s nature were free and to re- 
main free in this land and that thus free there could be no formation 
of grades in our society nor could the diversities of personal fortune 
create broad differences in a free people not crushed by institutions, not 
divided into castes, not cursed with slavery. The great praise and the 
crowning glory, the vital and invigorating springs of our political, 
social, and industrial systems as fostered and administered by the Re- 
publican party, is thatit gives to every one as well as may be what 
Providence may design for each or the vicissitudes of life may leave 
for all these efforts and these energies, for these hopes and these aspira- 
tions, Who wishes to encroach upon this possession of our people? 

Why, Mr. President, this question is so serious that it deserves to 
be debated with candor and coolness. If, when on this side of the 
Chamber considering with circumspection and patriotic zeal the sys- 
tem of commercial and industrial regulations that form the body of 
the tariff and the revenue laws, we are charged with being engaged in 
drawing lines by law between the workmen and those who direct their 
industries and we are guilty of this charge, let some proof be adduced 
to maintain this allegation. But if there has been going on an open 
experience not hid from observation, not narrow or fugitive, whenever 
the Whig or Republican party has had ion of the Government 
to develop all these industries by the protection of American labor, we 
must appeal to that testimony and with that demonstration we are sat- 
isfied. Where do you wish to go for evidence? Do you want to cli 
something out of the last issue of The Grocer or The Economist to 
these American people what the effect of protection upon their interest 
is, has been, and will be? 

When, therefore, we are discussing items, let us confine ourselves 
to the considerations that belong to the items. A committee of the 
Senate is, as we all know, framed in almost equal proportions from the 
two sides of this Chamber. They have given a carelul, a prudent, a 
circumspect, a resolute, a comprehensive, examination into every item 
of the bill that comes under discussion and have reported the result. 
When, therefore, we are discussing items, let us confine ourselves to the 
considerations that belong to items. Are we to be diverted irom them 
and drawn into the discussion of protection and free trade on the petty 
scale of casual observations at the hustings or in the press? 

No, Mr. President, this general topic is to be treated upon a higher 
plane and upon a broader scale than belong to arguments drawn from 
maladjustment of particular rates or special instances of uncircumspect 
conclusions, We areto look at the influence of protection by and large 
and in the ever-widening circles in which its effects are shown. We 
may usefully consult the views of other nations as to our wealth and 
prosperity. Do they think that we are growing poorer or that we are 
not growing rich fast enough? Is it in our interest that England ad- 
vises us to go back to agriculture, for which God fitted us, as she main- 
tains, and gave us this broad land in order that we might confine our- 
selves to agriculture? This is the doctrine of the English advisers. 
If this would not bring us to the condition contemptuously described 
asa people fruges consumere nali, it would at least place us on the level 
of a people fruges producere nati! 

All this is very fine, no doubt. But, Mr. President, we have no such 
derogatory estimate of the farmers of our land. Nor do we draw an 
such lines between the pursuits of agriculture and of those who wor 
in skilled labor or those engaged in the manifold honorable pursuits 
of life, but none of them more honorable than that of agriculture. 
Are the Senators on the other side of the Chamber able topoint at any 
stage in the history of this country in which they think we have by in- 
stitutions or by laws under them been impoverished or retarded or re- 
pressed in these aspirations of the free exercise of power and en 
implanted in our people? Where is it? One might think that in the 
terrors and horrors and wastes of civil war this nation might have 
waned and withered and some who had sought its asylum have left its 
shores for their calmer homes abroad. 

No, Mr. President, no greater lesson can be told, no firmer convic- 
tion can be burned into the American mind, no nobler or wider evi- 
dence and weight in this controversy could be imagined by the wit of 
man than that while the million on the oneside and the million on the 
other were engaged in the waste of life and of treasure—waste in this 
economic view that I speak of, but in other aspects of glorious gain—the 
nation itself was pressing forward to its goal. 

No, Mr. President, you can not mistake that, when the great indus- 
trial people of this country had no retarding power hanging on their 
flank and the war in their front, they were able to go across the con- 
tinent with wealth and prosperity and to heap up an aggregation of 
wealth for the two decades, including the unhappy period of the war, 
which has not been witnessed in the prosperity of any other nation in 

e or in war. 

What is it then that feeds these boundless springs of the American 

people and renders them superior to all these entanglements and em- 
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barrassments of criticisms and restrictions? What but labor? It has 
been said, I think, by the Senator who last addressed us, that all those 
who are engaged in the cultivation of farms were earning their bread 
by the sweat of the brow, while other more favored classes were not 
under that injunction. 

Mr. President, this relation of the first duty inculcated upon our 
race was not to the farmer, but it was to the whole race: In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’’ and has there been any wiser law- 
giver in Greece, or Rome, or England, or the United States to elevate, 
protect, enlarge, and dignify a nation in respect of wealth and prosper- 
ity, than that success in life turns upon labor—labor in the lot that 
Providence had placed men in, labor according to the skill of the brain, 
or the cunning and vigor of the fingers and the arm, labor oa the farm, 
labor in the workshop, labor in the study of the clergyman and in the 
office of the lawyer, labor by public men, labor in art, labor in litera- 
ture, labor in charity? It is all the same thing. Labor has made every- 
thing and labor will make everything. 

The maxim that labor conquers all things is as true now as it ever 
was for all the nations of the world. What doctrine, then, is to be 
taught from the other side of the Chamber that can supersede this great 
inculcation? Give every man his due according to his honest labor 
and his honest strength. 

Are we then so unworthy in our treatment of these practical ques- 
tions—are we, as it were, to imitate the moaning of the wind and the 
baying of the moon, that, besides all these great glories that come from 
labor and from labor only, we also want them without the sweat of the 
brow and withont the frugality, and without the thrift, and without 
the energy, without the persistency which builds up great nations as 
it bnilds up great and honest men? 

When we come, then, to consider, as is the duty under our Constitu- 
tion, the arrangements for our intercourse with foreign nations in the 
way of industrial exchange, we find that we can not extend our Consti- 
tution nor our duties to our people underit over the people of England 
and France and Germany. Wecan not demand that they shall havesuf- 
frage and that they shall be citizen laborersinstead of abject laborers. 
Our authority goes no further with our laws than toourconfines. But 
there is one head of our relations to foreign nations which we do and 
must control. It is for us to determine upon what terms and to what 
extent our domestic labor shall be transfused with the mass of Jabor 
abroad. 

But to suppose that if we only do so and so in our tariff legislation 
no consequences will come from this single confusion of interest about 
industry, and that this will not disturb the framework of our Govern- 
ment in regulating the general interests of our people, is a dreadful mis- 
take. 

Mr. President, did it ever occur to the votaries of free trade in this 
Chamber, or to those who have their faces turned that way and who go 
as far as they think prudent, how it happens that this market of ours 
is the prize, the object, the desideratum of all the civilized and compet- 
ing nations? Why is it that they count upon the advantages from our 
market that they propose to themselves? Is it because there are 65,- 
000,000 people here? Why, there are 250,000,000 in India, all under 
the Government of Great Britain. 

There are 45,000,000 of people, I think, in the collected group of 
civilized nations to the south of us on this hemisphere. Is it this dif- 
ference of 20,000,000 in our population—more than that—that makes 
our market more inviting? No; it is because under our protection of 
our industry and our labor, and their development, and through and 
through our great population we are consumers and buyers, and on a 
prodigious scale of expenditure, so that we would be better customers 
to them under the system of free trade than other nations collectively 
tenfold our population. And now we are asked to 32 our system 
of protection in order that we may buy cheaper abroad with what com- 
paratively little means we would have left. This is the doctrine, this 
is the logic of the Democratic party. 

Whereareall these draining nations that are looking upon this market 
to be reached at almost any cost standing upon this question? What 
party receives their praise and co-operation? Do they and those who 
approve their doctrines wish to diminish the purchasing power of our 
people by free trade? They certainly would do so, for our p ing 
pre rests on the protection that has nursed and expanded our means, 

ut this would not be the first instance in which the greed for gold has 
killed the golden goose and left cupidity the victim of its own ignorance 
and folly. 

Mr, President, what shall we then do in this matter? Those on the 
other side admit that tariff legislation is a prodigious power; they say 
it crushes, it dwarfs, it impoverishes. Very well; it is a powerful en- 
gine, then. What on the other side have they to propose in its place? 

there was any credence to be put in the monstrous pretension that every 
burden upon a aaa goods was not only paid by the consumer of 
those but that it also transferred an equal burden totheshoulders 
of all our countrymen that bought other things, then this Democratic 
party ought to turn and flee from the system of customs dues to sup- 
port our Government. 

If this burden be spread over all the products of our industry affected 
by the tax laid on the imported goods, it can not make much differ- 


ence between crushing a nation with 4 cents instead of 5. No, Mr. 
President, this vague and general proposition will stand no examina- 
tion. No one in co of our nation has ever dared to propose 
to the American people that they should avoid this imagined. burden 
of customs duties by paying direct taxes for the support of the Gov- 
ernment to the tax-gatherer and have him come around from door to 
door making levies to sustain the Federal Government, as he now does 
to support the State, the connty, and the town exactions. 

What do the Senators mean? What do they believe? If they say 
that they are in favor of protection up to the point of useful protection 
and that we are going beyond it, then the fundamental question of pro- 
tection to our industries is approved and Democratic policy stultified by 
its advocates, and our answer must be Well, you can not agitate a 
country on the schedules of a tariff. The great principle agitated be- 
fore this peoplein 1888 was whéther a proper revision and adjustment 
of this tariff was to be trusted to the party that was in favor of pro- 
tection or to a party that was in favor of free trade. 

That question, and it was a great question, was agitated and passed 
upon by the people. The preparation of the schedules of the tariff is 
in the hands of the protectionists’ iy—the Republican party—and 
by them is to be performed. This is now being done in your face and 
under your criticisms, and under our responsibility at future elections. 
Upon our great body of the Republican party rest the duty and n- 
sibility of promoting the welfare and guarding the interests of our whole 
country, and we do not intend either to prove unfaithful or unequal to 
our trust or to part with any portion of that duty reposed in us. 

No. Government is carried on by parties. Under our Constitution 
we can pass no separate laws on the subject of customs duties to suit 
Northwestern farmers or Southern cotton-growers. We can pass no 
separate laws for the New England mannfactarers or for the Western 
farmers or for the Pacific agriculturists. All must have one law, all one 
tariff, and administered in the hands either of those that love and pro- 
tect our industries or of those who oppose or are indifferent to these 
stupendous interests. 

So, too, Mr. President, it is quite right on the arena within the party 
or the arena within the Senate to have these doubts and difficulties, 
these supposed ill adjustments, these imputed injuries, all bearing upon 
the question of the schedules resolved and settled. But when thisis 
over and the great fabric of protection to American industry at the 
hands of the Republican party is spread for the scrutiny of all the 
people everywhere, this party of ours, in the vote upon confirming the 
completed structure and in the response made to the people of dele- 
gated power, conscientiously exercised to secure and promote their 
prosperity and advancement, will be a united party, just as the Demo- 
cratic partyisa united party in this body, at the hustings, and every- 
where, a party enlisted to disturb and destroy our tariff system. 

I pass by as deserving of no attention, bearing on the far-reaching and 
essential question of remaining masters of our own resources by means 
of this carefully adjusted and unified fabric of protection of ours or the 
general unity of its support, some suggestions made here of adhesion 
to the policy of fostering our industries by certain communities in those 
particular instances which bring advantage to them and of attacking 
and embarrassing it in all the rest. 

If my great State of New York had been pinched in a very tender 
point in a matter that congruity with any other arrangement for the good 
of the whole country rendered necessary, the State would have been 
heard and seen graciously making its contribution and readily 3 
its fragmentary and uncertain local interests to acquire complete an 
stable national industrial independence forall the people of our country, 
and the State would have taken her part with the others in the other 
House and inthis Chamber. Whatever is the law of the whole coun- 
try, whatever is the best product of the friends of industry, for the Re- 
public through and through, is our industry and our policy and our 
law. 

Mr. President, it has pleased our friends on the other side of the Sen- 
ate to say that they would have been delighted to see that free speech 
and free argument and sober argument and candid argument was made 
and listened to upon this side, when any part of the country repre- 
sented on this side, feeling oppression under our general tariff regula- 
tions, should seek relief from such oppression by having Senators on this 
side introduce communications presented to them, as was done by the 
Senators on the other side, 

Mr. President, there are no prepossessions in the Republican party 
except to do its duty according to that authority that is stated after 
an unexampled national experience and after an unexampled popular 
decision as to which party should have the control of this very valuable 
and, as it would seem, almost universal interest of the tariff. 

Mr. President, we have noticed that there was a very great concur- 
rence in European minds, especially in those of European manufacturers 
and European merchants, in their views with those which are ex- 
pressed on the other side of this Chamber. It would not be polite, it 
might not be true, to say that the Democratic party was on the side of 
England, our great industrial rival, but it certainly is both polite and 
true to say that England is on the side of the Democratic party. 

This distinction is obvious and valuable! I do not bring it forward 
for the purpose of reproaching the Democratic party in the least for 
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any alliance which it may seek or accept; that is not my matter; but I 
want it confessed, when it is understood, that the policy on the other 
side of this alley, if there be any policy in it, is to open our labor in- 
terests to transfusion with the ill requited and consequently d ed 
labor abroad. That isthe inducement presented to our people, having 
possession of our own wages and our own éxpenditures and our own 
cost of products, with everything to match. This is the whole argu- 
ment and result, the whole delusion, I should call it, sought to be prac- 
ticed upon our people by the Democracy. Then, after this transfusion 
of our people upon the lower plane of European labor had become com- 
plete, it would be said to our wage-earners, No doubt your wages have 
en, but why should they not fall?’ If upon that query theyshould 
answer that they are not quite satisfied, that they have been accustomed 
to better rates of living, which required higher wages to procure accus- 
tomed comforts, then this mocking question, why should they not be 
satisfied with their lower wages? needs to be followed up with a little 
larger unfolding of the compensatory benefits that they may avail them- 
selves of. It may then be said to them by the orators of free trade, 
„True, you will do much better by ridding yourselves of the extrava- 
ay superfluities that you now enjoy and think essential to your com- 
ort; true, you will not have so much money to spend for apparel and 
personal gratification or adornment, but it you dress in the clothes of 
the Irish peasant or the Scotch Highlander you can dispense with a 
pornon of that formerly needed. You would then be better off in the 
ance of your pecuniary transactions. What if you do not have 
enough to go to the theater, or indulge your children with the holiday 
attire that belongs to them, or to keep the ‘gude wife’ out of the field, 
the factory, or the mine; these are but a vain show; they do not build 
up a nation. Oh, let them look, and let them dress, and let them feel 
like the wives and the children of the laborers of Europe, and then 
soon they will become accustomed to their wages and satisfied with the 
common lot of labor, which must endure all things and find a purchaser 
for itself or starve.” 

Mr. President, I have not misstated; I have penetrated but not dis- 
torted or exaggerated the argument upon the other side. ‘There are 
other things in this connection that might be added. Perhaps it was 
in a somewhat radical discussion of the inequalities of life that some 
one said he would rather have rich men in England than have riches 
here and rich men here. That bas not been the thought and feeling 
and habit of the American people. They did not want to go over to 
England to get rich, as you and we know. They never thought of it 
until you put it into their heads that riches were not welcome in this 
country forourown people. They want to get rich here. They want 
to be fortunate and prosperous in this land of liberty; they wish 
to be able to spend and scatter the bounty reaped from fertile lands, 
thriving industries, and free institutions; they desire to enlarge and 
ennoble the commen possessions of the people; build up the churches, 
build up the school-houses, endow the colleges, open art galleries, found 
libraries, establish hospitals, rear monuments, adorn and embellish 
towns, the little towns, the larger towns. the cities,and the great cities, 
and doit for love. Yes, for love of America aud the glory of the Union 
and the Constitution and our Independence. 

No, you will make no headway with these people in saying that if 
they wish to grow rich they must leave our shores and turn out, instead 
of a Chief-Justice of the United States, if they are lawyers, a lord 
chancellor, and if they are great merchants and great manufacturers, 
the cotton-spinning lords and the ale and porter lords of the House of 
Peers. But I was very much struck with an observation made by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] the other day, for logic some- 
times will come out. Ile looked with concern, he read a menace, he 
feared a danger that somebody was coming over here with English 
wealth to manufacture here and take off dividends. In the language 
of the Senator, he said he did not like to see our wealth drained—look 
at it !—drained of dividends. 

Well, Mr. President, money has noear-marks. Wealth embedded in 
our land and in the structures upon it, and in the machinery made by 
our hands, and in the employment of operatives engaged in carrying 
on great industries, drains only from us the dividends or surplus 
profits to the foreign capitalist. This comes out of us only after it has 
paid all the tribute and served all the ends of our national welfare that 
any patriot or political economist could require for such enterprises. 
But what would the Senator who regarded with so much concern and 
alarm the transfer of English wealth to engage in manufacture and 
drain us of dividends—if our tariff was passed—what would he say 
if it was defeated and if the Democratic doctrine of free trade were 
to obtain and this same English wealth should not need to be brought 
here, but would be kept on the other side by the owner, who would 
manufacture and send his manufactures here ? 

What would the English manufacturer drain us of in that case? Of 
dividends? No, ofthe whole cost of the exported fabrics, the whole labor 
employed on them, and deprive us as well of the imported wealth that 
would have remained implanted in our soil, stimulated our enterprises, 
and contributed to onr prosperity. In the one case, English money 
would pay our labor, bear its share of our public burdens, increase our 
resources, advance our institutions, promote our prosperity, extend our 


commerce, become an instrumentality of our own; in the other case it 
would serve all these great ends of England and at our own dear cost. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. President, I dislike to interrupt the distin- 
guished Senator in his speech, and I shall not undertake to make any 
comment upon his last proposition, which assumes that if we had free 
trade or low rates of duty all our manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries would ceasein thiscountry. But, on the other point, the inference 
to be drawn from what the Senator says is that there would be no in- 
jury to this country by having English capital come here and be in- 
vested in our industries and take dividends to England, because the 
work would all be done here and thereby employment would be given 
to our labor. Isubmit to the Senator that that is the same thing which 
is now taking place in Ireland. The work is all done upon the land in 
Ireland, but the English landlord takes the profits away and expends 
them in England, and that is exactly what Irish people are complain- 
ing of. 

Mr. EVARTS. On the contrary, the Irish landlord is the landlord of 
the farmer and he takes the cop 

Mr. CARLISLE. He takes J aap war of the crop, not the corn. 

Mr. EVARTS. Well, he takes the fruits of it all aud leaves 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is what they will take here. 

Mr. EVARTS. The policy pursued by England with respect to Ire- 
land has been to stifle and e Ireland’s manufactures, in 
sion and in prospect, in order that English manufacturers should not 
only find customers, poor ones to be sure over there, but also that Eng- 
lish labor and En industry may be built up out of this patronage 
of impoverished Ireland. 

Mr. CARLISLE. If the Senator will allow me, we are not on the 
question of England’s attitude towards Ireland with respect to manu- 
factures, because we will assume what the Senator says to be true on 
that subject, that England by her revenue system has suppressed and 
destroyed the manufacturing industries of Ireland; and therefore the 
only industry which is allowed in Ireland in which her people can en- 
gage is the agricultural industry substantially; aad all that industry 
upon the farm is carried on, of course, by the people of Ireland giving the 
employment of their labor to the English landlord, and when the crop 
is raised and sold he takes the proceeds to England and expends them. 

Now, that is a l case to the one supposed by me the other 
day, where the labor would all be done in these manufacturing estab- 
lishments in this country by American labor, but the dividends, the 
accretions to the wealth, t which would otherwise enter into the 
fixed capital of the country and become a part of the wealth of this 
country, would go to England in the form of dividends and become a 
part of the national wealth of that country. 

Mr. EVARTS. That I have admitted, but I was contrasting the 
small measure of that drainage with the drainage that would obtain 
by manufacturing abroad and taking from us the price of all imported 
goods, with all the products, and all the English wages, and all the 
transportation, and all the interest, and all the profits of labor. 

Mr. President, I did not misuse at all the value of the loss of divi- 
dends; but what is the loss of dividends to the loss of the plant and of 
the profitable employment of labor by the incursion through free trade 
of foreign manutacturers? That is the point; and if the Senator can 
find any error in that simple rule of subtraction I will say further 
what needs to be said about it. 

Mr. President, the Senators on the other side, and perhaps some on 
our side, have fallen into the notion of the old Confederacy, that when 
anything was done or pro: to be done to strengthen the loins of 
the whole Confederacy, and that did not suit a neighborhood, ora State, 
ora border, they would not give theirconsent. Therefore, as we know, 
the old Confederacy, with its local attachments and preferences, broke 
up the unity of purpose in the conduct of the war that was the only 
means of attaining and maintaining their collective independence, 

Now, Mr. President, who is there in this great Union of ours who 
repents of the wisdom of his forefathers in the foundation of the Union 
or of his own father who fought to preserve it? Who wishes to un- 
dervalue it because it bears on the Northwest or the Southwest, or on 
New England or California, or on the products of the mills or the mines, 
or the wide harvest-fields? No, we take the whole. We glory in the 
whole. We understand that our interchange of perfect freedom in 
trade in this vast community of ours rests upon the same considera- 
tions of our unity asagainst the rest of the world to which our frag- 
mentary or border interests are made to bend and accommodate them- 
selves. Union inside; independence outwardly. These are the words 
to conjure with to this people. 

Let no one lose sight of this unity of trade within; this unity of burdens 
however shared; this unity of front and circumvallation towards other 
nations that would reduce our happiness for the sake of their own. 
Let no one overlook this stupendous fact that can never be impeached. 
If we ever depart from these foundations upon which our domestic and 
foreign policy rests, our condemnation will be that wedo not understand 
our Union and do not value our independence. No doubt foreign na- 
tions would like to have found that under stress of political exigency we 
did not value our Union nor preserve it, They would not like so well 
perhaps tosce, after all this loud mouthing on the other side of the ocean 
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on this subject has been used to its ntmost to mislead and confuse and 
confound the suftrage of our country upon its economic policy with the 
calm a firmer adhesion than ever on our part to the principles of indus- 
trial independence as manifested in this tariff bill. 

No, Mr. President, you can not fritter away the greatness of our 
constitational rights and powers and duties over industrial questions, 
over commerce, and over manufactures, You can not throw down the 
defensive barriers and expose our people to inundation of foreign in- 
terchanges. You can not escape the demand of patriotism, of states- 
manship, and of plain common sense, that, while in the nature of 
things some misfortunes and inequalities may befall individuals or 
even portious of our people, yet poverty can never overtake them by 
the aid of law framed under our auspices. Not for a moment can that 
be done in the name of either philanthropy or of economy. The ar- 
guments that favor all the industries in the world are of no value to 
us if they leave ont all that we most value these industries for. 

Why, Mr. President, we are entertained on the other side of the 
Chamber with these sayings, ‘‘ Look at the cunning skill of our artif- 
icers, how they outstrip the skill of Europe; look at our energy; look 
at our pride; look at our virtue, and do you say that we can not com- 
pete with foreign industries? If you do as we advise, you will 
outrun Europe and Asia in industry and trade by these skillful hands, 
these cunning brains, these educated purposes and wills of the Amer- 
ican people.“ Then when we ask what is the obstacle now between us 
and this prize of the cheap labor and the poverty of the world they an- 
swer, It is high wages, high labor, and this compact of the tariff and 
labor and wages. They would say to us, Only give up the one thing, 
high wages, well paid labor, and the tariff and you will be masters of 
the commerce of the world.“ What a satanic allurement to be laid 
before our people! Whatshould it profit this nation to gain the whole 
world of commerce aud lose its own soul, the soul of its institutions, 
the manhood of its laboring men, our liberty, our equality, and our 
fraternity ? What shall it profit the Republican party if it should gain 
the whole possession of the suffrage and lose its own soul in parting 
with, now or ever, the protection of the rights of the people in all 
their forms before the Jaw and under the Constitution and our duty 
to preserve them? 

Mr. President, with these desultory observations on the general subject 
of protection, I approach now a topic thrown in connection in popular de- 
bate with the tariff, and which has found entrance into the discussions of 
the Senate upon the measnre now before it, ofsome movements taken or to 
be taken towards enlarging our foreign trade. The Republican party has 
striven for I do not know how many years, certainly under the able 
guidance in this body of the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] ever 
since he has had a seat on this floor, to extend our foreign commerce. 
We have been forced to accept the situation in which we find ourselves 
placed in regard to ocean navigation, whether the calamity of the 
war gave the first and greatest blow to our possession of the seas or 
whether it was the change of bottoms from wooden and sailing ships 
to iron steam-ships under the policy adopted by the great commercial 
nations for freighting the commerce of the world. 

The situation alone concerns us. The old system by which we estab- 
lished commerce in remote pon and had frequent intercourse with 
foreign and distant nations in our sailing ships and by our articles ot 
exchange was simpler than it now is; our opportunity for competing 
in the commerce of the world was more favorable to our success then 
than that which now prevails in the system of foreign commerce. We 
used to have a great American house, founded, I think, under the au- 
spices of Baltimore people, at Rio de Janeiro, the great firm of James 
Burkhead & Co., one of the best houses, perhaps, in the world at that 

port, perhaps surpassing the strength and vigor of any English house. 
Ve had the great house of Alsop, at Valparaiso and Lima, and the 
great house of Russell & Co., in China. These were onr merchants 
abroad and our exchanges were made through them. We competed 
with marked success, and to the disadvantage of all other competitors, 
for this trade. 

But at that time every ship carried its own news. There was not 
only no postal steamer, but there was no telegraphic communication. 
The ship carried ont its cargo, and its news, and its calculations, and 
its instructions. It had in its bosom a supercargo that carried the su- 
perintendent wishes of the owner. 

All this was the system, and on that scheme we profited immensely 
by the cunning brain and theskillial and sturdy wills of our navigators. 
The world has changed since then. All these remote points are now 
reached by telegraphic communications. direct or indirect. The orders, 
the letters, and the advices and the instructions for future conduct are 
all carried now in these fleet ocean steamers or by telegraph. 

Where do the ocean steamers start from? Where do they go? 
They start from England, from Germany, and from France, and they go 
all over the world. Under our weak and wicked policy asrespects nav- 
igation and foreign trade, other nations haveoutstripped us. Nosteam- 
ers start from our ports. No steamers of American build or American 
ownership, under the American flag, penetrate any foreign port. What 
are we going to do about it? 

Are we going, with all our wealth, with all our strength, with all 
our pride, with all onr duty, to surrender to our victors in the race? 
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Mr. President, this effort to extend our foreign trade has been the 
persistent effort of the Republican party, and has been thwarted, has 
been harassed, has been ridiculed, has been denounced, and the ships 
have not gone out from our ports and will not go out. They do not go 
out solely because of this Democratic opposition. Weare not respon- 
sible for it. Who hate it? Whoopposeit? Whothwartit? Why, 
people who do not value those things, 

We have built our railroads, and our system of transportation has 
perhaps reached its culminating point except as we progress or advance 
on the same lines and by the same methods through new regions. We 
have one great field yet before us—ourown. We share it with other 
nations, but it-is our own—the ocean. It needs no pathways to be 
opened. But it does need that the ships, the harbingers of trade, the 
forerunners of commerce, the vehicles of exchanges, should find their 
share of these open pathways and pursue them. That we are try- 
ing to accomplish. 

Why, Mr. President, what would you think if the great cities of 
Rochester and Buffalo, in our State of New York, had postal commu- 
nication witn Boston and not with New York City? Waere would the 
trade of those twocitiesgo? To Boston, most certainly. Well, Mr, Presi- 
dent, if the only mail communications with these remote and important 
points of commerce are with England, and not with the United States, 
how can commerce come here? How did it get here before, when our 
ships sailed the sea? Our prosperity was established by the presence 
of our ships upon the ocean. That is the way it was done, and that is 
the only way it can be done; believe me, the only way it can be done, 
That is the beginning, 

Now, the favorite doctrine on the other side of the Chamber has been 
within my hearing ever since I have been in the Senate—how often? 
“The way is for you to break down the tariff.“ How often have we 
heard it? The tariff is the obstacle; open your ports to importation 
and against your industries, Open them; that is the way; and we will 
not favor this expedient of ocean commerce, because it may open trade 
and thus make a breach in our policy to open this country to the in- 
dustries of all the world. This I have heard here year after year, and 
everything in the direction of increasing our navigation has been slain 
before our eyes in one or the other of the Houses of Congress upon this 

retext. 

3 Mr. President, I had occasion to look into this matter in my place 
as Secretary of State in obedience to a resolution of Congress calling 
upon the President for information on this very point, as to the proper 
method of opening our foreign commerce. I had occasion to present 
to the President a communication, which he transmitted with his own 
very interesting observations on the general subject to the two Houses 
of Congress, I will ask that the Secretary of the Senate do me the 
favor to read what I then said on this same question, which will show 
that these are not new ideas with me. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


To the President: 

The Secretary of State, to whom was referred the resolution of the Senate of 
the 5th instant, requesting the President to transmit to the Senate “any infor- 
mation which may have been received by the Departments concerning postal 
and commercial intercourse between the United states and South American 
countries, together with any recommendation desirable to be adopted for facil- 
itating and improving such intercourse," has the honor to lay before the Presi- 
dent coves of dispatches from the diplomatic agents of the United States ac- 
credited to the governments of South America touching the subject-matter of 
the resolution; and also, as coming within the purview thereof, copies of a re- 

rtand its annexes, presented to this Department by Mr. J. W. Fralick, upon 

his return from an extended journey through the leading states of South Amer- 
ica, all of which papers are specified in the subjoined list. 

With reference to the request of the Senate for “any recommendations desir- 
able to be submitted of measures to be adopted for facilitating and improving” 
postal and comme l intercourse, the Secretary of State, without entering into 
an extended discussion of the very important and interesting topics suggested 
by the papers submitted, respectfully calls attention to certain manifest conclau- 
sions which all these reports tend to support. 

I. It seems to be very evident that the provision of regular steam postal com- 
munication, by aid from Government, has been the forerunner of the commer- 
cial predominance of Great Britain in the great marts of Central and South 
America, both on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts of the continent. It is no less 
apparent that the efforts of other European nati ns, Germany, France, and 
Italy, to share in this profitable trade have been successful in proportion with 
their adoption of regular steam postal communication with the several markets 
whose trade they sought, 

If, These papers show, also, that the enterprise and gga 4 thus shown by 
European nations have actually reversed the advantage which our geograph- 
ical position gives us in relation to this extensive commerce of the American 
hemisphere. ‘The commercial correspondence of our merchants with the trading 
points onthe east and west coasts crosses the Atlantic twice to make a postal con- 
nection inacireuitof trade which has its n its end on our ow conti- 
nent. Thestatistics of our limited trade, under this extraordinary disadvantage, 
show that the growing preference for our produdts in these South American 
markets insists upon being gratified, even at the cost of a circult of importation 
which carries our merchandise to Europe and incorporates it as a contribution 
to the volume and the profits of European South American trade. No stronger 
demonstration of the tendency of commerce to followin the train of postal com- 
munication can be conceived than this vast and expensive cirouit of importation 
Pore 175 in deſuult of direct opportunities between the countries of demand 
and supply, 

III. It would seem from these reports that the merchants and the communi- 
ties, no less than the Government of these countries re desire an enlarge- 
ment of direct trade with the United States. With ali the advantages of foreign 
commerce supplied by the ¢xisting European arrangements for its prosecution, 
these markets perceive that this unnatural circuit, when the resources of the 
United States could supply a direct trade in its place, must be at the expense of 
the party 2 to the system and the profit of the party which administers 
and controls it. Everywhere there is shown a great desire to expand their 
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trade with the United States, and even the least prosperous exchequers of these 
Governments are ready to be opened to share in the expenses of steam 
communications, of whose value in promoting foreign commerce their own ex- 
perience furnishes irrefragabe proof. 

IV. While many less immediate aud less simple measures, about which judg- 
ments may not readily concur, may p tly be canvassed by our people: now 
enger for a restoration and extension of foreign commerce, u is one sim- 
pis and first step of direct, regular, and frequent steam postal communication 

tween the United States and the principal commercial ports of Central and 
South America there would scem to be no room for doubt, 

Tf this be so, it is obviously the dictate of interest and duty. on the part of the 
Goverument, to promote by every just and appropriate means the attainment 
of this first and principal agency for the desired expansion of our foreign com- 
merce, It is dificultto understand how this commencement and development 
of an ocean postal system, to be a forerunner of the expected trade, can be 
wholly trusted to the mere interests ot mercantile combinations, 

The governments of the foreign states with which this commerce is to be 
opened are ready to take their part in the public expense of this postal commu- 
nication with us, and the participation or non-participation by the United States 
in this public od eos seems to be the turning point in the acceptance or re- 
jection of the reciproca? trade now proffered us. 

WM. M. EVARTS. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 17, 1878. 

Mr. EVARTS. Mr. President, the wise and patriotic ruler of Brå- 
zil, Dom Pedro, hada very earnest desire that his realm should be sep- 
arated as much as possible in commercial and industrial intercourse 
from Europe, and that it should cling to this couutry ior the exchanges 
of commodities. So strongly impres-ed was he with this idea that he 
undertook, ont of the scanty coffers of his Empire, to keep on foot asub- 
vention of $100,000 a year tosupportan American-built and American- 
manned line of vessels, under the flag of the United States, between 
the United States and Rio Janeiro. 

This Government for a few years made a corresponding endowment. 
Then the Democratic party sent up the ery of Subsidy!“ against 
subsidies—subsidies that are helps to commerce, helps to trade, helps 
to navigation, helps that can not be given byindividuals. The Dem- 
ocratic party denounced the policy. And yet this help had been 
taken away from the States by the Constitution and concentrated in 
the General Government, help which if not exerted here can be ex- 
erted nowhere. The trial was made by the Republican party, but 
under this incessant hammering and denunciation as subsidy of 
the opposition it came to an end. After keeping up his single dona- 
tion for some years alter, the Emperor’s subvention failed and the 
ships passed away from this pathway on the seas. 

Mr. President, it is seldom that sentiment and pathos find a place 
in the intercourse of great nations seeking each its own advantage, yet 
we must feel some pathetic interest in this distant nation, stretching 
out its arms to us in every purpose of this benign administration of 
that empire, seeking closer association with us in liberty, institations, 
in everything that we could wish. Yet those beckoning hands. those 
outstretched hands, were stricken down by Democratic repugnance to 
our meeting half way these helps to our commerce. There is not much 
pathos among nations, I agree. But this picture, as it seems to me, if 
put on canvas, or in marble, in literature, or in law-making, is not one 
upon which we should delight to gaze. 

Now, Mr. President, I see no reason to change my views on this topic. 
I expressed them in my letter at the request of Congress. There has 
been no departure that I know of in Republican quarters from pursuing 
that path. To be sure this inferior intimation was made: Ob, you 
can not give subventions to ships unless you give them to some par- 
ticular ships; that would involve some particular port, and that would 
raise a difficulty. New York is big enough; but there are Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, and New Orleans. Why should not 
they have ships sailing all over the world, and not New Yorkalone?”’ 
Of course they should. But it is well to have one start first, and as it 
muststart somewhere and gosomewhere, if you can not give a subven- 
tion to one ship how can you give it to twenty? 

This is all idle talk that this is not one country. It is one country. 
There is not, I believe, from one end to the other of the State which I 
have the honor, with my colleague, to represent—there is not a motion 
or a breath in the press or in public life anywhere but that if it be a 
great State it is so because of the Union, and if the eity of New York 
is great it is so because it is the great city of the United States. 

But we have all sorts of what seem to me discreditable aspersions, 
which are not to be noted as of value but for the fact that in consequence 
ships lie idle, our paths on tie ocean are unfrequented and our com- 


merce unopened. And yet the cry is all the time from the Democratic: 


side, ‘‘Break down your tariff, and then you will have trade.” What 
shall we have trade in? And that brings me a little more closely to 
the notion of reciprocity. I had occasion to consider all these subjects 
during the four years that I had charge of foreign affairs, and I did not 
find it useful to encourage reciprocity, either in the shape of treaties or 
of responsive legislation, 

I believa Mr. President, that every country, every great country, 
should be the master of its revenues at all times from day to day. 
Commercial treaties that secure navigation, secure hospitality, secure 
ports of exchange, protection of life, liberty, and property, consuls, 
ministers, are of value to public action in the way of conventions and 
treaties. These secured, every country, and especially every great coun- 
try that has to deal with lesser nations, should be the master, as I have 
said, from day to day of its own revenues, 


There are many other considerations that are affected by the con- 
duct of its revenues besides its intercourse with this or with that na- 
tion on a particular subject. I have, for these reasons, been averse to 
commercial treaties that affect our revenues, which should always be 
in the hands of the House of Representatives, under its constitutional 
authority, and only under such power of amendment as is open to us 
in the Senate. 

I do not wish to see entanglements arise from an observation of only a 
single incident in our affairs and a neglect of a circumspect attention 
to connected domestic interests. Especially do I dislike this with a 
lesser nation that would ever be claiming that she should not be cut 
loose from our protection in a matterin entering into which she might 
have hazarded hes relation with other great nations that frowned upon 
the transaction on her part. 

These were my views then; these are my views now, I believe 
that we know how to make our tariff laws. I believe that we know 
how to conduct our navigation. I believe that we know how to obey 
the injunction of the great father and founder of our independence, 
Washington, against foreign entanglements in respect of trade, as well 
as in every other form, 

The form of responsive legislation is less objectionable because this 
freedom of legislation is at the disposition, from time to time, under 
certain responsibilities of course, of either party. But if this respon- 
sive legislation takes the force really of the binding obligations that 
belong to a treaty, then it is open to the same objection as the treaty, 
and to another objection: thatits relation, itsimport, and its value are 
not accurately measured as they would be in a treaty. 

But, if it has not this stability and is open and free to our legislation, 
then it should be opposed by our policy, not towards a particular na- 
tion, but by our general policy towards the world. If we make new 
legislation in this or that particular it may be claimed to be contrary 
to this responsive legislation, and the corresponding party or nation 
will complain of ill faith, and that she has been invited upon the honor 
of the nation to trust in our promises, and her trust is put to naught. 

I therefore do not favor these things, not on any question of policy 
of this or that political leader or of this or that political party, but 
because they are unsafe and apt to prove unprofitable and embarrass- 
ing. These are my views. 

Mr. President, when we pass a law, on entering into this responsive _ 
legislation, and the corresponding nation passes its law, then the 
is done. It is done by the law-making power, at least on our side, 
presumptively done by the law-making power of the other nation. 
The terius of this legislation are defined and precise, as belongs to law- . 
making. 

No doubtit is quite competent, under our Constitution, notwithstand- 
ing the separation of the departments of the Government, for us to per- 
fect legislation and make it dependent under certain circumstances 
for its execution or non-execution upon conditions expressed in the 
act. 

It is the duty oſ the Executive in all things to exereise his power under 
our will, absolutely defined, aud thus upon an event to be ascertained 
and promulgated by him the operation of the law may be made to de- 
pend. Thereupon our substituted will shall take effect, with no inter- 
vention of anything but an Executive act, upon a fact to be ascertained 
as a fact. 

Now, none of these propositions before us confine this transaction of 
ours, within the limits I have assigned, if it has any good foundation 
in prudence and value, to our interests in trade. The clause intro- 
duced by the Committee on Finance is perhaps the least objectionable 
of these tentative arrangements, but it bas the distinct infirmity, as 
has been well pointed out by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Mor- 
GAN], that the President is to pass upon a question of natural, in- 
dustrial, and commercial interest; that he is to say whether the com- 
mensuration is well adjusted; that he is to deny to one nation what he 
is to accord to another: You have done enough.“ ou have not 
done enough.” And then we are brought, if there should be vigor 
in the President to execute this new duty, as he would undoubtedly 
do—we are brought into that awkward predicament when the one 
nation says. I have done all I could, and that, you say. isnotenough;” - 
and the other says. I have not done as much as I might, but I have 
done so much; and that, vou say, is admitted to be enongh.“ 

But, Mr. President, although it is a familiar rule of international 
treaties that the favored-nation clause does not conflict with an inter- 
change of special advantages, on which arrangements of commerce are 
based between particular nations, yet let me call your attention to an- 
other element in this proposition under view. The proposition is not 
opened to all the world. But this proposition contemplated is not 
open upon the ground of the mere interchange of special advantages, 
but is to be offered only to what are called non-competing nations, 
Now, here is introduced the new proposition of public law, that is to 
say, that notwithstanding the most-favored-nation clause you are Ai 
mitted to make better accommodations with non-competing nations 
than competing nations, 

Apply this suggestion to this very subject of sugar. The President 
goes around with this stock for barter, of interchanging tea, coffee, 
sugar, and hides. Very well. The point is that we do not produce 
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them; we will open these to you if you will admit free this, that, or 
the other equivalent. 

It is all leit open as to how much they are to admit or what. One 
says. Ves, we will open our ports to all your commodities.” So we 
make this agreement of reciprocal advantage. Well, Great Britain, who 
has already opened her ports to all our commerce without duty, sa 
How is this? Weare entitled to the most-favored-nation clause. You 
have given to one nation an advantage in commerce because that na- 
tion has given you free trade.“ Then this novelty in publie law comes 
up: Oh, we do this only with non-competing nations.“ Is that writ- 
ten in the bond of the most-favored-nation clanse, that we may make 
this distinction between competing and non-competing nations? No 
publicist can stand upon that proposition, 

We can, however, stand upon the proposition that it is not a viola- 
tion of the most-favored-nation clause when one nation gives us some- 
thing that other nations do not give or have not given us. 

Now comes the question of prudence or value in these exchanges. 
Let us look at Brazil. Brazil is as good an instance, perhaps the best 
instance of all, a friendly nation, an American nation, a great nation. 
Now, they say, With our bartering we- will open to your exports 
coffee, sugar, and hides duty free, if you admit free what the President 
would say was a good list of our exports.” Where will he find this 
list or how can he make it? 

Under instructions from him the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of the Treasury will furnish him a list, we may su Then he 
says, You must o to us all these articles.“ Well, Brazil says, as 
this Brazilian AAE says, We can not do that; we can not admit 
them free, but we will do this: we will make the duties range a little 
lower than we make for England and for France.” Well, should we not 
be jockeyed on that? What manufactures of any kind would go to 
Brazil ander a proposition putting us on a little lower duty than that 
charged to England, France, or Germany? Why, Mr. President, the 
thought in all our debates here is that if we do not have this tariff of 
ours at high rates, then the British—— 

Mr. RICH. Will it interrupt the Senator from New York if I 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. EVARTS. Not in the least. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is not the Senator aware that with the same du- 
ties collected from the Americans as from the English, Germans, and 
French we send a large amount of manufactured cotton to Brazil now? 

Mr. EVARTS. I have no doubt of it, and we send it by way of 
England largely. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Unfortunately, yes. 

Mr. EVARTS. Unfortunately, yes. That is true, no doubt. Our 
goods must stand transportation twice across the ocean to reach Brazil. 
We can not get in our general av under any such notion. 

Bat suppose that Brazil should take off all its duties on our manu- 
factures and take them off from England; could we then compete with 
England? I imagine not. Suppose that Brazil takes off one-half of the 
duty in our favor to enable us to undersell England and keeps the 
duty on England, what will England say to Brazil under the favored- 
nation clause ? Wh „she will say, England has been open to your 
coffee, yoursugar, and your hidesfree. How is it nowthat you make 
an under-bargain with another nation competing with ours, so that if 
she gives you free trade you will keep duties on against England and 
take them off against the United States?” 

Mr. President, it is true, as I have said, that we may make the pros- 
pective action of the Executive depend upon what is properly an exec- 
utive inspection of a fact ofsuch quality and nature that itis susceptible 
of executive inspection; that is to say, when the month of the year 
comes around or when it is ascertained that there has been an act of 
Parliament passed and published in England. But that does not in- 
terlere with our duty as legislators at all. 

It is not quite so easy to draw the line, under our distribution of 
powers between the great departments of the Government, between an 
executive power, which nobody thinks could be assumed by Congress, 
and a legislative power, which no one thinks can be assumed by or 
conferred upon the executive. But there has come about a little con- 
fusion because the executive is subject to the will of Congress. All 
the legislative power of this country is vested in the two Houses of 
Congress, together with the will of the Government; that is, the whole 
will of the people. 

The executive is the servant of the law. The judiciary is the ex- 
pounder of the law. Take the early debates, in the beginning of this 
century, during the time of President Jefferson, about the embargo 
troubles and all that. There the question was tested and it was said 
that the law was unconstitutional. The answer was, No; this is not 
a regulation of commerce; it is an affair lodged in the Executive to 
execute our will expressed toward these foreign nations, not as to in- 
terchanges, but in resistance of their preying upon our commerce, and 
it was held constitutional. 

We passed a meat bill the other day which contained provisions un- 
questionably for great executive authority upon commercial facts to be 
ascertained by the President. That law has reference to commodities 
that are found, under principles Jaid down by Con, as taken out 
of commerce because they are not subject of interc because in- 
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terdicted by health ordinances and health control. What happens, 
then, to these vicious subjects of import? Not the collection of duty 
upon them, but their destruction. That is an executive act under 
legislative will. : . 

e have no right to complain of France. We never had any right to 
complain of France putting a duty on our pork that would exclude it 
from patronage and use within her borders any more then she could 
complain of us in regard to what we have done abont her wine and 
silk. We said, Lou are making but a pretense of health exclusion 
in order to give protection, and we understand it. But besides being 
excluded commercially you also stigmatize our product as unmerchant- 
able. We can not submit to that. If under guises or under disguises 
you palter about that, we will look into your wines and your drugs 
and treat them as subjects to be excluded as being deleterious to hu- 
man health.” So much for that matter. 

Mr. President, I have said more thanI onght. My view on public 
law, my view of the expediency of these interchanges, is easily under- 
stood. Make your tariffas you think right. Let others make theirs 
as they think they have a right. And when you reach, as England 
has reached, the position where you can devour the substance of other 
nations better by free trade than you can protect your own substance 
by tariff legislation, then change your laws. 


Pension Legislation—The Work of the First Session of the Fifty- 
first Congress, and the Record of Parties Compared. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. BYRON M. CUTCHEON, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 5, 1890, 
On the subject of pension legislation during the present session. 


Mr. CUTCHEON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have attended here regularly each Friday evening 
during the present session to assist in the consideration of private pen- 
sion legislation. During that time I have taken very little of the time 
of the House with remarks, preferring that the time should be devoted 
to the passage of these bills ſor the relief of deserving soldiers, their 
widows, and dependents; but this evening I would be glad to occupy 
a few moments in referring especially to the pension legislation of the 
3 session and what has been accomplished by the majority of the 

ouse in the interest of the soldiers, and how it has been accomplished. 
I am not in the habit, Mr. Speaker, of indulging in remarks of a par- 
tisan character, believing that the recòrd of a party will speak for itself, 
and that the country will have no difficulty in understanding and in- 
terpreting the actions of parties. 

I congratulate the House and the country that in consequence of the 
general legislation which has been enacted at thissession of Congress 
private pension legislation has become to a great extent unnecessary. 

I believe that under the act of June 27, 1890, every honorably dis- 

charged soldier who is really entitled toa pension, and is really in need 
of it, can receive such pension to the full amount provided by that act. 
It is only in special cases, like the pending one (granting a pension to 
General Henry A. Barnum), that existing laws are inadequate and 
it is necessary to appeal to Congress to remedy that inadequacy. 
When the disability bill was under consideration it was estimated 
that the numberof claims that would be filed under it would be about 
300,000. But little more than two months have elapsed since thatlaw 
became operative, and already about 390,000 claims have been filed 
under it. That law is vindicating its wisdom and justice day by day; 
and more and more the soldiers of the country are coming to under- 
stand that their Representatives have given them the most liberal and 
generous pension law ever enacted, There may still be some unsatis- 
fied and disaffected because they are unable to prove any disability 
under that law equivalent to $6 a month, either in the service or out 
of it. 

I would call the attention of any who may be still dissatisfied with 
the provisions of the present law to the following statement of facts: 
First, that there are already pending under the old law claims of in- 
valids for disability contracted in the service and of widows and de- 
pendents numbering upwards of five hundred thonsand; second, that 
under the new law, where it is not necessary to prove the origin of 
disability in the service, there are 2 nearly four hundred thou- 
sand claims; third, that there is no soldier who has a disability, 
whether contracted in the service or since the service, nor any widow 
of a soldier who is dependent upon her personal efforts for her support, 
but that is already entitled to a pension. 

I suppose that no one would claim fora moment that those who have 
no disability should have priority over those who have disabilities, 
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I am safe in saying that no true soldier with no disability, for the 


sake of a p. pinan; would push aside the widows or orphans of 
a deceased co left without means of support. It is clear, there- 
fore, that all claims for disabilities contracted in the service, and all 
claims for widows, orphans, and dependent parents, and all claims for 
actual disabilities duly proved should take precedence of claims for 
service only, not coupled with a disability. 

Supposing the adjudication ot the pending claims could proceed at 
the average rate of five hundred a day, or one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand a year, it would occupy six years in the adjudication of those now 
filed, to say nothing of the additional claims that will be hereafter 
filed, When these claims shall have been disposed of it will be time 
to consider the need of further service-pension legislation. 

But it was my purpose, Mr. S er, at this time to speak more par- 
ticularly of the pension legislation of this Congress and of the record 
of the two great parties with reference thereto. In the last Congress, 
on the 12th of July, 1888, I had the honor to submit some remarks on 
the history of pension legislation from its origin down to that date, and 
in order to make the record complete and continuous I desire now to 
embody a part of the remarks then made and to continue the record to 
the close of the present session, as I presume that there will be no fur- 
ther general pension legislation during this session of Congress. In 
the speech referred to I said: 

But, Mr. Speaker, we were told by the Democratic chairman of the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions in the last Congress (who is also the 
chairman of the same committee in this) on the 7th day of July, 1886, 

. that ‘all the legislation friendly to the soldier that has amounted to 
anything since the war has been given by a Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 6636.) 

“I join issue with the distinguished gentleman from Indiana. I 
deny the statement in whole and in part. It is not true in substance 
or in fact, in letter or in spirit, in statement or in intendment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I propose to examine the truthfulness and ac- 
curacy of that statement. I propose from the record to settle the ques- 
tion who has given ‘all the legislation friendly to the soldier since the 
war.’ 


The pension system as it now exists 
“THE REPUBLICAN PARTY FOUNDED; 


that party has enlarged and improved it from time to time; and up to 
March 4, 1885, has administered it. 

“ We have seen, reasoning a priori, irom the constitution of the two 
parties what we might expect would be their attitude on this ques- 
tion, and I now propose to show from the record that it has been what 
might have been expected. The fundamental law upon which our 
present pension system was based was enacted July 14, 1862, while the 
war was still progressing and while the Republican party had undis- 
puted control of every department of the Government. It proviried 
the most ample and generous system of pensions that up to that time 
had been enacted into law. It provided for the disabled soldier, and 
for the widows, children, mothers, and sisters of those who should fall. 
It was a broad and comprehensive foundation, upon which has been 
erected the entire superstructure of our present system. 

From 1862 to 1875 the Congress remained in the hands of the Re- 
publicans, and the Executive was also Republican during that period, 
unless the Administration of Andrew Johnson be regarded as an excep- 


tion. 
The principal acts that followed the fundamental act were 


8. Actof July 8. 1870. 

9. Act of February 14, 1871. 
10, Act of June 8, 1872. 

II. Act of March 3, 1873. 

12. Act of June 6, 1874. 
6, Act of July 27, 1868. 13. Act of June 6, 1874. 
7. Act of July 7, 1870. 14. Act of June 14, 1874. 


There were a number of minor acts which I have not mentioned. 

Each and all of these acts were passed by a Republican Congress 
and 3 by a Republican President. None of them took a back - 
ward step. : 
Each of them either established some new class of beneficiaries or 
else increased the rate or enlarged the remedies of those already ex- 
isting. r 
March 3, 1873, Congress revised and consolidated all the existing 

msion laws and created the pension code substantially as we have 

t to-day in the Revised Statutes. 

To show how reckless was the statement of the chairman of the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, it may be said in brief that every law, 
section, line, word, and syllable relating to pensions in the Revised Statutes 
of 1874 was enacted by Republican Congresses, by Republican votes, and ap- 
prored by Republican Presidents, 

‘I will not now pause, Mr. Speaker, to give in detail the substance 
of each of these acts, but refer those who desire to see how our pension 
system has grown up to the Statutes-at-Large of the several Congresses, 
I will now only name a few of the more important. 

The act of July 4, 1864, extended the limitation of arrears to three 
years and fixed the pension for loss of both feet at $20, and for the loss 
of both hands or both eyes at $25 per month, a Republican law. 


5. Act of July 25, 1868. 


The act of June 6, 1866, increased the pension for loss of both feet, 
both hands, or hand and foot; also, for loss of one hand or foot. 

This was also the first law granting pensions to dependent fathers 
and mothers. This was a Republican law. 1 

“The act of July 25, 1868, granted to widow pensioners $2 
month for each child by the soldier under sixteen years of age, and if 
there were orphan children but no widow surviving, it gave the orphans 
what the widow would have received. 

This was one of the most beneficial pension laws ever enacted. 
Under it about 18,000 widows received immediate increase, and the 
principle of the law remains in force until now. This was a Repub- 
lican law. 

The act of July 8, 1870, inaugurated a new system of paying pen- 
sions and protected the pensioner trom the fraud and avarice of pen- 
sion cormorants, 

**No one has ever thoughtof repealing or dispensing withit. Another 
Republican law. 

The act of February 14, 1871, provided pensions for the soldiers 
and sailors of the war of 1812, and for their widows. Another Repub- 
lican law. 

All these acts, and many not enumerated, were enacted by Repub- 
lican Con and by Republican votes, 

But at the election of 1874 the House of Representatives 


‘PASSED INTO THE HANDS OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY, 


and with the exception of the Forty-seventh Congress (1882—83) it has 
remained Democratic ever since. 

‘t I propose now to analyze the pension legislation since that time, 
and show what has been done and by what votes it has been done. 

The act of February 28, 1877, allows separate pensions for the loss 
of both a hand and a foot. 

The act of March 3, 1877, allowed pensions to disabled soldiers in 
certain cases, although they had engaged in rebellion against the United 
States. 

The act of March 9, 1878, amended the Republican law of Febru- 
ary 14, 1871, granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the war 
of 1812. It reduced the term of service from sixty to fourteen days. 
It provided that a widow’s pension should cease ifshe should remarry. 
But the ‘milk in the cocoanut’ is found in the following: - 

“Sre, 5. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to restore to the pension-rolls the names of all S now sur- 
viving heretofore pensioned on account of service in the war of 1812 against 
Great Britain or forservice in any of the Indian wars, and whose names were 
stricken from the rolls in pursnance of the act entitled ‘An act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to strike from the pension-rolls the names of such per- 
sons as have taken up arms against the Government or who have in any man- 
ner encou: the rebels,’ approved February 4, 1862, and that the joint reso- 
lution * prohibiting pomar by any officer of the Government to any person 
not known to have n opposed to the rebellion and in favor of its suppres- 
sion,’ approved March 2, Ther, and section 4716 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States shall not apply to persons provided for by this act. 


Section 6 provides pensions for the widows of persons stricken from 
the rolls, as above, and who died while their names were so stricken 
from the rolls. This was a Democratic act. 

The act of June 18, 1878, makes the. pension of a lieutenant-com- 
mander in the Navy the same as that of lieutenant commanding. 

“The act of June 20, 1878, limits the fee of claim agents to $10. 

“The act ot June 17, 1878, increased the pensions of soldiers and 
sailors who had lost either both hands, both feet, or the sight of both 
eyes to $72 per month. These were all receiving $50 per month. It 
affected about 200 pensioners. 

The act of February 19, 1879, provides for paying three months’ 
extra pay to the officers and soldiers engaged in the military service of 
the United States in the war with Mexico. A very large proportion 
of these were in the South. 

The act of June 9, 1880, was intended to prevent the reduction of 
the pensions of certain petty officers in the Navy. 

With one notable exception, this embraces in detail the entire list 
of pension measures up to the time when the Democratic party again 
lost control of the House. 

“Tt will be noted that, with the exception of the act relating to pen- 
sioners of the war of 1812stricken from the rolls for aĩding the rebellion 
and the three months’ pay to the officers and soldiers of the Mexican 
war, which benefited almost entirely those residing in the South, they 
amounted to very little indeed. 

“They affect but comparatively few cases, and those who were al- 
ready drawing high rates of pension. 

But the most important act of those six years from 1875 to 1881, 
which constitutes the exception referred to, remains to be considered. 
It was the act known as 

rn ARREARS ACT.’ 


‘t This was the most important piece of pension legislation ever en- 
acted in this country. This act has been persistently claimed by the 
Democrats as a Democratic act. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress one of the Democratic leaders, Mr. 
Bragg, of Wisconsin, said that the Republicans enacted the arrears 
limitation and the Democrats repealed it. 

The only foundation tor this statement is in the fact that the re- 
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peal was passed when the Democrats had a majority in the House; but 
T will show from the record— 

“1, That the bill was introduced by a Republican. 

2. That it was brought up and put upon its passage by a Repub- 
liean. 

“3. That it was passed by Republican votes. 

4. That of the 150 votes absolutely necessary to pass it the Demo- 
erats furnished about one-third. 

Many people seem to suppose that the payment of arrears of pen- 
sions, or, in other words, the commencement of the pension from the 
date of discharge, was a new and unheard-of thing until the passage of 
the act of January 25, 1879. On the contrary, it was 

“AS OLD AS THE PENSION LAW. 

By the act of July 14, 1862, a limitation of one year was fixed 
within which the claim should be prosecuted in order that the pension 
should begin from the date of discharge. This limitation continued 
in force until the act of July 4, 1864, extended the limitation to three 
years from discharge. ‘This limitation was re-enacted hy the act of 
June 6, 1866. Before the expiration of this three years the act of July 
27, 1868, extended the limitation to five years from the date when the 
right to the pension should have accrued. 

This five years’ limitation became incorporated into the act of 
March 3, 1873, in which the pension laws were codified, and thence 
became section 4709 in the Revised Statutes of the United States of 
June 22, 1874. Under each of these acts ‘arrears of pensions ’—that 
is, pensions covering periods prior to the filing of the application 
therefor—were granted in thousands of cases, But as the period of 
tive years from the date of discharge elapsed the right to pension prior 
to date of application was lost until the limit of five years from dis- 
charge had been exceeded in all cases. 

In this connection it will be interesting to examine the facts as to 
the passageof the act of July 27, 1868, which established the five years’ 
limitation. In June, 1868, this House passed an act largely extend- 
ing and liberalizing the pension laws. Itwasan act of many sections, 
The fiith section provided that all pensions underthat act should ‘com- 
mence from the death or discharge of the person on whose account the 
claim has been or is hereafter granted, or from the termination of the 
right of the person having prior title tosuch pension, provided applica- 
tion for such pension bas been or shall be hereafter filed with the Com- 
missioner of Pensions within five years after the right thereto has ac- 
erned; otherwise the pension shall commence from the date of filing 
the last evidence necessary to establish the same.’ 

This proviso constituted the 

ARREARS LIMITATION,’ 

At the time of the passage of that act through this House, no ob- 
jection was made to this proviso onany band. Not anamendment was 
offered, not a vote was given against it, so far as appears from the 
record, ; 

“The simple record is that the bill passed.’ 

“The bill was taken up in the Senate on July 20, 1868. The bill 
was amended, new sections added, and some sections changed, but the 
limitation proviso was not so much as alluded toin the debate. No 
objection was made, no amendment was offered, and no vote recorded 
against it. Again, it is recorded that ‘the amendments were agreed 
to and the bill passed.“ 

“That was in the Fortieth Congress. In the Forty-fifth Congress an 
attempt was made to repeal this limitation ot the arrears proviso, but 
it never came to final action. 

In the Forty-sixth Congress, upon the 19th of June, 1878, Mr. 
Haskell, of Kansas (Repnblican), moved to suspend the rules and 
the act introduced by Mr. Cummings, of Kansas (also a Republican). 
This was House bill 4234, known as the ‘arrears act. Upon this mo- 
tion the rules were suspended and the bill passed by a vote of 164 to 
61, distributed as follows: 
Democrats for the bill... 
Democrats against the b 
Republicans for the bill... 
Republicans against the bill... ... .. ..... . .. . . . . . . . . . . . 

„As this bill passed under suspension of the rules it required two- 
thirds, or 150 yeas, ot which 150 the Republicans furnished 116 and the 
Democrats the remainder. 

“This bill was taken up in the Senate on January 16, 1879, and after 
brief debate it was passed by a vote of 43 to 3. 

The yeas were 27 Republicans and 16 Democrats, and the 3 nays 
were all Democrats. 

he arrears act was not introduced by a Democrat, was not moved 
by a Democrat, was not passed by Democratic votes. A majority of 
13 Democrats in the House voted against it. Every vote cast against 
it in either House was by a Democrat. 

That act received the approval ot President Hayes January 25, 1879, 
and became a law. 


“Ty REPEALED THE ARREARS LIMITATION ABSOLUTELY 
and for alltime. It created no new limitation. It was a measure of 


full relief. It was a Republican law. 
But in the elosing days of that Congress an appropriation bill was 
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reported from the Democratic committee of the House by Hon. W. A. J. 
Sparks (Democrat) entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of the arrears of pensions granted by the act of Congress approved 
January 25, 1879, and for other purposes.’ That act contained three 
sections. 

Section 1 inade the necessary appropriation for the payment of the 
arrears; then followed this general legislation. 

Section 2 first substantially re-enacts the Haskell-Cummings bill 
granting pensions from the date of death or discharge, and then adds 
these words: 

“Ifthe disability occurred prior to discharge; and, if such disability occurred 
after the discharge, then from the date of actual disability or from the termina- 
tion of the right of the party having prior title to such pension: Provided, The 
application for such pension has been or is hereafter filed with the Commissioner 
ol Pensions prior to the Ist day of July, 1880; otherwise the pension shall com- 
mence from the date of filing the application. 

“Section 3 repealed section 4709 of the Revised Statates, which was 
the five years’ limitation. 

This act was approved March 3, 1879. Under this law we have 
been operating to the present time. 

It will be seen that the Haskell- Cummings act of January 25, 1879, 
repealed the limitation on arrears absolutely and that the act of March 
3, 1879, created a new limitation ot less than one year and four months, 
namely, July 1, 1880. Such is the plain record in regard to the repeal 
and the re-enactment of the limitation of arrears of pensions. 

‘The statement of the gentleman from Wisconsin was as far from 
ti truth as the statement of the distinguished gentleman from In- 

iana. 

Ok the 

“ JUSTICE AND RIGHT OF THAT REPEAL 


there can be no doubt. 

“As 1 have betore said, Mr. Speaker, a pension is simply an attempt 
on the part of the whole people to compensate in part losses suffered by 
individuals in behalf of the whole people, 

This compensation should be, so far as practicable, commensurate 
with the loss. The service of the claimant having been established 
and the loss in the service, why should not the compensation begin at 
the same time as the disability and loss? 

Why should 60,000,000 of people ask one poor man to bear alone 
a loss incurred in behalf of all? Is it because the pensioner has not 
claimed his right? Is it then to be counted against a man that from 
motives of patriotic pride he has forborne to claim his right when he 
might have claimed it, and that he has struggled manfully for years 
under increasing infirmities to avoid and postpone asking help and 
compensation for his loss from his countrymen? God forbid. 

When we have duly adjudicated in our own constituted tribunal 
that the claimant has suffered a loss in serving his country, loss for 
which he was entitled to a pension if he had asked for it, why should 
not the pension reach back to the disability? Whyshould one rule be 
applied to those who came forward promptly to claim their dues, and 
another applied to those who have sought to avoid the necessity of 
claiming the right which the law had given them? Why should we 
not now repeal the existing limitation, and thereby do an act of jus- 
tice? 

“THE PORTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, 

With the Forty-eighth Congress the Democratic party once more 
returned to the control of the House of Representatives, with a ma- 
jority of more than seventy. 

Bills covering almost every possible phase of the pension question 
were introduced and referred to the proper committees. 

“There were bills to repeal the arrears limit; bills to pension sol- 
diers in the Mexican war; bills to increase the pensions of widows and 
orphans; bills to pension prisoners of war; bills to waive proof of prior 
soundness; bilJs to dispense with proof of actual dependence of fathers 
and mothers; bills to increase rates, especially in cases of loss of limb, 
of sight, and of hearing. 

“There was a great abundance of material went to the committee, 
but very little of it ever came to action in the House. Buta bill to 
pension * 

“ SOLDIERS OF THE MEXICAN WAR 
was promptly reported, and a substitute therelor, introduced by Mr. 
Townshend, of Illinois, was passed ting a service pension to 
every soldier who served for fourteen days in the Mexican war or was 
even carried on a muster- roll for that length of time, without any other 
requirement of age or service or disability or need. 

t This act repealed so much of the Revised Statutes as prohibited 
pensions to persons who had borne arms against the United States in 
the war of the rebellion, and conferred a uniform life pension upon them 
ot $8 per month, regardless of the fact that they might have been sub- 
sequently disabled while fighting against the United States. 

This bill went to the Senate (which was Republican) and was there 
amended so as to confer pensions upon honorably soldiers 
of the Union who had become disabled for self-support and wbo were 
dependent upon their own labor. The Senate amendments also pro- 
vided for the increase of widows’ pensions, and those of dependent par- 
ents and children. 
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It embraced the most meritorious features of the so-called depend- 
ent-pension bill afterward vetoed by the President. This bill, so 
amended, was returned to the House, and in the closing days of the 
first session of the Forty-eighth Congress, July, 1884, three days be- 
fore the final adjournment, it came up for consideration, 

“Mr. Hewitt, of Alabama, antagonized these Senate amendments 
with the original Mexican pension bill, which pensioned everybody in 
the Mexican war and the Black Hawk war and the Seminole war, bnt 
no Union soldier. 

„Upon Hewitt’s motion to substitute, the yeas were 84, all Demo- 
erats, nays 126, of which 87 were Republicans and 39 were Democrats. 

»The House then proceeded to consider the Senate amendments, but 
when the sixth amendment was reached, the Democrats, under the lead 


of Mr. Hewitt, of Alabama, inaugurated a filibuster, which was main- 


tained up to the hour of final adjournment (July 5, 1884), and so the 
bill was killed for that session. 

“A few Democrats, under the Jead of Mr. Townshend, stood stead- 
fast for the bill. 

“After the reassembling of Congress (January 5, 1885), Mr. Keifer, 
of Ohio, moved to suspend the rules, take up the bill as amended by the 
Senate, and + 

H CONCUR IX THE SENATE AMENDMENTS. 

Jo do that would pass the bill. On that motion the yeas were 129, 

the nays were 85. 


Democrats for the bill . 
Democrats inst the bil 
Republicans for the bill .. 
Republicans against the bill... 


„The one Republican against the bill was Bisbee, of Florida. 

“So, for the want of the requisite two-thirds to suspend the rules, 
the bill was lost. 

This was the great pension contest of the Forty-eighth Congress, 
and this most just legislation was defeated by 84 Democrats. 

The only pension legislation which became law in the Forty-eighth 
Congress was a petty bill which gave to those who had lost a leg at the 
hip the same pension as those who had lost an arm at the shoulder, 
and a three-line proviso on an appropriation bill, inserted by a confer- 
ence committee, giving the presumption of prior soundness (prima facie) 
to pension claimants. 

This Democratic House with its more than 70 majority was a very 
poor place for pension legislation. The Republican Senate did much, 
The Democratic House undid it all. 

“THE FORTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 

The Forty-ninth Congress assembled with the Republicans in con- 
trol of the Senate by a narrow majority, and the Democrats in a ma- 
jority of about 40 in the House. 

Again bills were introduced covering the entire field of pension 
legislation, including Mexican war, widows’ increase, prisoners of war, 
dependent and disabled, and repeal of the arrears limitation. 

The first contest arose on the widows’ increase bill.’ That bill 
came up in the House in regular order on January 21, 1886. Mr. 
BROWN E, of Indiana (Republican), offered an amendment to repeal 
the arrears limitation. A vote on the amendment was prevented. On 
February 2 Mr. Matson moved to suspend the rules and pass the 
widows’ increase bill (with an amendment relating to date of mar- 
riage) and without the Browne amendment, This motion cnt off all 
possibility of General BrowNe’s motion being voted on, just as it was 
intended and designed to do. The vote was then taken on the bill (to 
increase widows’ pensions from $8 to $12 per month) and it was passed 
by a vote of 198 yeas to 66 nays, as follows: 

Democrats for the bill.. .. ... es 
Democrats against the bill.. 
Republicans for the bill 
Republicans against the bill... None. 

All but two of the Democrats who voted against this bill were from 
the South. The two exceptions were Bragg, of Wisconsin, and Hewitt, 
of New York, 


“SENATE BILL 1856, 

„About the same time in the Senate was passed ‘Senate bill 1886,’ 
to pension disabled dependent soldiers. 

It passed by a vote of 34 yeas to 14 nays. 
Democrats for the bill . 
Democrats against the bi 
Republicans for the bill... 
Republicans against the None, 

This bill went to the House, and the Democratic majority reſused 
to consider or even report it, and it died in the hands of the Democratic 
committee, 


“DEPENDENT PENSION BILL. 

“As I have before said, the Senate had early in the first session passed 
a bill in the nature of a dependent pension bill, known as ‘Senate bill 
1886.’ Petitions poured in irom all over the country asking for its pas- 
sage. The leaders oa the Democratic side were ina dilemma. To 
take up and pass the Senate bill was to give all the prestige of the 
legislation to the Republican Senate, and that would never do. Thus 
matters stood until January 10, 1887, when Mr. Matson, chairman of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, introduced House bill 10457, 


which, after being considered and modified in committee, was re- 


ported back to the House and put upon its January 17, 1887. 
It was passed under suspension of the rules by a vote of 180 to 76. 


Democrats for the bill. . — 4 —— 66 
Democrats against the Dilh....c...ssessesseccsnnssssssnssereversseronscesee tereceeceeesenesseses 76 
Republicans for the bill.. > 114 
Republicans against. None, 
Not voting. 63 
Republicans 25 
Democrats.. 38 


It will be seen that almost two-thirds of the affirmative vote was 
Republican, while 76 Democrats voted against it, and only 66 in favor 
of it, and 13 abstained from voting without pairs, 

The act now went to the President. 

On February 11 the President returned the bill with his objection, 
or, as it is more commonly expressed, 

“ VETOED. 

The veto and the bill were referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and after full and mature consideration that committee re- 
ported them back to the House with the unanimous recommendation 
that the bill pass notwithstanding the President’s objections. 

Upon this the vote was had on February 24, 1887, with the fol- 
lowing result—yeas 175, nays, 125: 


Democrats for the bill 37 
Democrats against the bi 125 
Republicans for the bill.. 138 
Republicans against the bill. None. 
Not voting. 18 
Democrats.. 10 
Republicans... —— — 2 


‘Every Republican member ofthe House except two (who were absent, 
paired) voted and are recorded for the bill. Of the 125 Democrats 
who voted against the bill, 96 were from the former slave States and 
only 29 from the former free States. Of the Democrats voting 

“A MAJORITY OF 88 VOTED AGAINST THE BILL; í 
and so, for the want of the necessary two-thirds required by the Con- 
stitution the bill was defeated, primarily by the Democratic President, 
secondarily by the Democratic House, 

It is not my purpose now, Mr. Speaker, to criticise this record, but 
only to call attention to it. 

In order that these votes may be more readily referred to, I here 
append them in tabulated form, 

It will be noted, first, that only in one case (that of the widows’ 
increase bill) were there more Democrats voting for than against any- 
bill; second, that in all these votes there was but one Kepublican vote 
against one of them, and that was from the State of Florida, This 
table, taken from the official record, ought to settle now and forever 
the attitude of the Democratic party toward pension legislation: 


Tabulated statement of votes on pension bills, Forty-sixth to Fiftieth Con- 
gress. . 


Name of bill. 


0 
9 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


On all the bills (aggregate). .... . ... .. . . rd 


Mr. Speaker, I do not think that any poor words of mine can add 
anything to the force of these figures. They are the mute, dumb 
mouths that speak louder and more eloquently than any human voice 
of the utter falsehood of the assertion that all the legislation friendly 
to the soldier that has amounted to anything since the war has been 
given by a Democratic House of Representatives.’ That statement is 
worthy of a member of the Ananias fraternity.” 

PIFTIETH CONGRESS. 

During the Fiftieth Congress the depenaent-pension bill slept in the 
House the sleepof death. The arrears-of-pension repeal was entombed 
with the dependent-pension bill on the Calendar, where it could only 
be reached by the action of the Committee on Rules, and that action 
was never taken. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions was buried under a load of pub- 
lie bills, but none of them ever saw the light of day or breathed the 
breath of life. 

In the second session of the Fiftieth Congress one general pension 
bill was passed. 
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It was to increase the pension of those who had lost both hands or 
both feet trom $72 to $100 per month. It was introduced by Mr. Long, 
of Massachusetts. On his motion it was taken up and passed by unani- 
mous consent. 

FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS, 
The first pension legislation brought forward in the Fifty-first Con- 
was to correct an error or oversight in the act of June 16, 1880, 
Eies the pensions of those totally helpless, allowed since that 
date, from $50 per month to $72 per month, in accordance with the 
original intent. 

The bill passed both Houses without division. Asit became a iaw 
it was the result of a conference, and was approved March 4, 1890. 

This was a Republican measure by a Republican committee. 

The next legislation of the present Congress was the depend- 
ent-parents bill, and provides for dispensing with proof of the depend- 
ence of the parents on the soldier at the date of his death. It first came 
up in the Senate March 31, 1890, and passed by the following vote: 


Republicans for the bill. a „ 32 

against the bill nes 0 
Democrats for the bill — 10 
Democrats against the bill... — 12 


On the Democratic vote alone the bill would have been defeated. 

This finally became law as part of the act of June 27, 1890. 

April 7 Mr. MORRILL brought up in the House what was known as 
the Morrill bill, It pensioned four classes: 

First. All soldiers sixty-two years of age who had served in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the late war for ninety days and were 
honorably di 

Second. All who have a present disability equal to $8 per month, 
whether contracted in the service or not. 

Third. All widows of soldiers sixty-two years of age. 

Fourth, All widows under sixty-two years who have no dependence 
except their al labor. : 

This bill was liberal, simple, and easy of administration. It wasa 
purely service bill, coupled with an agedisability. Itwas brought up 
on a motion to d the rules, when it required a two-thirds vote to 
pass it, The following was the vote: 


232 ſor the 8 ERESIA A ET T E E EAS ~~ 
Republicans against the bill... .. . .. enceegstaneenes senses reiset 

for the bill. —— — — — — u 
Democrate against thre bill eee sees ee eee eee 86 


So it was defeated for the want of a two-thirds vote. It will be seen 
that only a little more than a quarter of the Democrats voted for it, 
while only one Republican voted against it. 

On April 30, under a special order of the Committee on Rules, Mr. 
MORRILL, chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, called up 
the same bill and putit upon its Atter a debate of four hours, 
a vote was taken on the motion of Mr. CHEADLE to reduce the age 
limit to sixty years. The vote resulted as follows: 

Republicans for the amendment. 
blicans against the amendment 

Democrats for the amendment 

Democrats against the amendment.. $ 

The Republicans solidly for it and almost two-thirds of the Demo- 
crats t it. 

The vote was then (April 30) taken on the amended Morrill bill 
(age limit at sixty years), with the following result: 


Republicans for the bill. .. .. . 7 
Republicans against the bill eat 
Democrats for the bill. — 88 
Democrats against the bill 1 


Every Republican voting ſor and seven-tenths of the Democrats vot- 


The Senate and House having passed different bills, a conſerence 
was had, and a compromise was agreed upon, which has since (June 27) 
become a law, and under which 400,000 claims are already filed. 

That act pensions all who have an existing disability equivalent to 
$6 per month and up to $12 per month, without proof that it was con- 
tracted in the service, provided they served ninety days and received 
an honorable discharge. 

It also pensions the widows of all such, and all soldiers’ widows de- 
pendent on their labor. 

This conference report came to a vote in the House June 11, 1890, 
and was adopted by a vote of 145 to 56, as follows: 

Republicans in favor of the report. 
Republicans nst the report 


Democrats in favor of the report. 
Democrats against the report.. 


Every Republican in favor and just two-thirds of the Democra 
‘inst. 

This was a Republican measure. 

In theSenate it came toa vote June 23, 1890, with the following result: 


— — ſor e . 81 
Republicans agai; 
Democrats for 


Every Republican for, sixth-sevenths of the gains 
So this most liberal and beneficent law was passed in the two Houses 


by a vote ot 148 Republicans for and none against; 31 Democrats for 
and 74 Democrats against. 

The next pension measure to be considered was the prisoners of 
war bill.” 

This bill, in addition to pensions for prisoners of war, also provides 
that prisoners of war who were prisoners for thirty days or more should 
receive a per diem allowance of $2 a day for every day they were held 
as prisoners of war. 

This measure was brought up on a motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, and required a two-thirds vote. 

The vote resulted as follows: 

Republicans for the bill. 
Republicans against the b 
Democrats for the bill. 
Democrats the bill.. — YB 

So the bill was defeated, more than three-quarters of the Democrats 
voting against it. 

This is the last general legislation that has been acted upon at this 
session. 

I now present in tabulated form the votes upon pension legislation 
in the first session of the Fifty-first Congress: 


Name of bill. 


against, 


Republicans 
Democrats 
for. 
Democrats 
against, 


Republicans 
for. 


To increase totally helpless . . 
Dependent parents’ (Senate) «| Mar, 31, 1890 
Morrill (62-year) bill (House) . . 
Morrill bill—Cheadle (60 years) amend- 
mend. — 
Morrill (60 years) bill 
Conference report (House) (now 
Conference report (Senate). 
Prisoners of war bill (House) . . 


> 

2 
— 
~ 


25 
we 
i 


Apr. 21, 1890 
Total votes on the several bills., re oe cee cad 


| 8889889 rmo 
8128822 g 


* No division. 

There is one other thing to which I have not adverted in the fore- 
going, and which perhaps ought to be taken into account in speaking 
of the record of the present session. I refer to the vote on the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. YODER] for the House 
bill commonly known as the Morrill bill on the 30th of April last. That 
substitute was never favorably reported from any committee either of 
the House or Senate. It was offered contrary to the understanding had 
and agreed upon in the Committee on Invalid Pensions, that the com- 
mittee should stand by the bill reported by it. ‘That bill never could 
have been satisfactory to any except those who had long service and 
no disability. The vote on this bill was but 48 yeas to 161 nays, not 
voting 118. 

The gentleman who offered thisamendment, Mr. YODER, wasa mem- 
ber of the Fiftieth Congress and also a member of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions in that Congress while his political party was in full 
control of the House of Representatives, and yet during the two years 
of that Congress no general-service pension bill was ever offered to the 
Honse or presented as a substitute by the gentleman from Ohio orany 
of his political frientls, That Congress was absolutely barren of any 
general pension legislation whatsoever, bnt like its predecessor, the 
Forty-ninth Congress, it was exceedingly prolific of pension vetoes, both 
general and special. The fact that but 47 Democrats out of about 155 
voted for the substitute, in connection with the ominous silence of the 
gentleman and his party friends in the two preceding Congresses, gives 
rise to the suspicion that the substitute was offered only for political 
effect; but the country and the soldiers are neither so credulous nor 
so ignorant nor so forgetinl as he seems to suppose, and they will not 
fail to contrast this sudden and new-born zeal for a service pension 
with the record of his party and of his President in the Forty-ninth 
and Fiftieth Congresses. 

There is one thing that we have greatly missed in the present Con- 
gress, and that is our weekly list of Presidential vetoes of pension 
bills. The present Chief Executive evidently believes now, as he be- 
lieved before his election, that itis no time to weigh the gratitude of 
the country for its soldiers with an apothecary’s scales. In the nine 
months since this Congress convened no veto of a pension bill, great or 
small, public or private, has come from the hands of Benjamin Harri- 
son. In addition to the many hundreds of private pension bills which 
have become a law during this session, we have placed upon the stat- 
ute-book as a monument of the fidelity of the Republican party to its 
promises the act of June 27, under which not hundreds but hundreds 
of thousands of disabled soldiers and soldiers’ widows will receive 
the grateful bounty of the nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I invite a careful scrutiny of all my old comrades and 
of all patriotic men to the contrast exhibited in these records in the 
animus and in the actions of the Democratic and of the Republican 
parties; and upon the Judgment of all reasonable and right-thinking 
men of that record the Republican party is willing to rest. 
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Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 28, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9486) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and pres- 
ervation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It seems remarkable that during a period of ma- 
terial progress like the present there shonld be the slightest necessity 
for argument as to the constitutional right of the General Government 
to improve the rivers that flow through our domain, or the harbors 
which invite and shelter the commerce which is so essential to the 
prosperity with which this country is blessed. That the navigable 
rivers of the United States are as much its property as are its public 
buildings I think no one will deny, and this being conceded there is no 
other sovereignty which has any right whatever to improve the navi- 
gation of the rivers upon which commercial products are transported 
from State to State. 

Even if the States which are traversed by our navigable rivers had a 
right and also the desire to improve their navigation, it will readily be 
seen that for the General Government to permit certain States to enter 
into such enterprises would be subject tothe most grave objections. 
Each State has special interests which frequently are adverse to the 
interests of another State, whose best highway upon which to market 
her productions may be ariver which a State with rival interests is 
willing toimprove. Would it notonly be possible, but very probable, 
that such permission would be exercised by a State in a manner quite 
objectionable to other States whose interests were rival and antago- 
nistic? The possibility of such a result would be sufficient to prove 
that such a plan would be extremely injudicious, so injudicious, 
thought our forefathers, that they placed an inhibition upon any such 
possible impediment to trade. I refer to the sixth clause of section 9 
of the Constitution, which reads: 


No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one State over those of another. 


The courts have often decided that an indirect infringement of the 
Constitution is regarded with quite the same disfavor as a positive vio- 
lation of its mandates, and it would be quite apparent that for the Gen- 
eral Government to surrender to the States the question of improving 
the rivers would be placing in them unquestioned power to violate the 
clause of the Constitution I have just quoted. In clause 3 of section 
8, Article I, the Constitution says: 

The Congressshall have power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States. 

And, as stated in a succeeding clause, has power— 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers, and all other powers v. by this Constitution in the 
Government ofthe United States, orin any Department or officer thereof. 

Thus it is seen that it is an unquestionable duty for Congress to im- 
prove and maintain the water ways of the United States, 

While Rutledge, Randolph, Franklin, Jay, Ellsworth, and Madison 
may be called the fathers of the Constitution, there can be no question 
that Chief-Justice Marshall was its earliest defender, and certainly all 
will admit that he was by far its greatest expounder, and his decis- 
ions upon the meaning and construction of the instrament have long 
since become a part of the jurisprudence of our country. He presided 
over the Supreme Court of the United States for more than a third of 
a century, during which period he very thoroughly impressed his great 
mind npon our institutions. 

In McCullough vs. Maryland, reported in 4 Wheaton, page 415, this 
distinguished jurist, referring to the scope and design of the Constitu- 
tion, declared that superb structure was— 

Intended to end fi . 
eee e 185 e e come, and consequently to be adapted to the 

And to the same effect and in the same spirit the Supreme Court 
said, in deciding the ease of Hunter us. Martin (1 Wheaton, 104): 

The instrument [the Constitution] was not intended to provide merely for the 
exigencies of a few years, but was to endure through a tne lay of ages, the 
events of which were locked up in the inscrutable purposes of Providence. It 
could not be foreseen what new changes and moditications of power might be 
indispensable to effectuate the general objects of the charter. * * Hence 
its powers are expressed in general terms, leaving the Legislature, from time 
to time, to adopt its own means to effectuate legitimate objects, and to mold and 
model the exercise of its 
should require. 

In The United States es. The New Bedford Bridge (1 Woodbury & 
Minot’s Reports, 421) Mr. Justice Woodbury used this expression: 

For purposes of foreign commerce and of that from State to State the navi- 


powers as its own wisdom and the public interests 


gable rivers of the whole country seem to me to be within the jurisdiction of 
the General Government, with all the powers over them for such purposes 
(whenever 9 to exercise them) which existed previously in the States 
or now exist with Parliamentin England. 7 


In Corfield vs. Coryell (4 Washington Circuit Court Reports, 379) Mr. 
Justice Washington said: 

The grant to Congress to regulate commerce on the navigable waters belong- 
ing to the several States renders those waters the public property of the United 
States for all purposes of navigation and commercial intercourse, subject only 
to Congressional regulation. 


It was held in Gilman vs. Philadelphia (3 Wall., 724): 


The power to regulate commerce comprehends the control for that purpose, 
and to the extent necessary, of all the navigable waters of the United tes 
which are accessible from a State other than those in which they lie, For this 
eer, are the public preperty of the nation and subject to all the requisite 

egislation of Congress. This necessarily includes the power to keep them open 
and free from any obstruction to their navigation, interposed by the States or 
otherwise; to remove such obstructions when they exist, and to provide by such 
sanctions as they may deem proper against the recurrence of the evil and for 
the punishment of offenders. For these purposes Congress possesses all the 
powers which existed in the States before the adoption of the national Consti- 
tution, and which have always existed in the Parliament of England. It is for 
Congress to determine when its full power shall be brought into activity and as 
tothe regulations and sanctions which shall-be provided. 


It was distinctly asserted in 18 Howard, page 421, that— 

The power of Congress to regulate commerce includes the regula‘ion of inter- 
course and navigation. 

Justice Story in writing upon this subject (volume 2, page 4) says 
that— 


Commerce undoubtedly is traffic; butitissomething more. Itis intercourse. 
It describes the commercial intercourse between nations and partsof nations in 
allits branches, and is regulated by prescribing rules for carrying on that inter- 
course. 


Tt has been said— 


The river is only the instrument of commerce, 


And in Gray vs. Clinton Bridge (reported in 16 American Law Regis- 
ter, 152) it is affirmed: 


The power to regulate commerce is a power to regulate the instruments of 
commerce. 


I also cite from Cooley v3. Board of Wardens (12 Howard, 316), which 
case, in referring to the power of the General Government on this sub- 
ject, said it (the power)— 
extends to the persons who conduct it, as well as to the instruments used. 

Aud in 11 Wallace, pages 411 and 415, the Supreme Court says: 


1. A river is a navigable water of the United States when it forms, by itself or 
by its connection with other waters, a continuous highway over which com- 
merce is or may be carried on with other States or foreign countries in the cus- 
tomary modes in which such commerce is conducted by water. 

If, however, a river is not of itself a highway for commerce with other States 
or foreign countries, or does not form such bighway by its connection with other 
waters, and is only navigable between different piaces within the State, then it 
is not a navigable water of the United States, but only a navigabie water ofthe 


These authorities were cited by me in aspsech which I made in this 
House nearly four years ago. It seems to me they areconclusive that 
the improvement of our rivers is the right, and therefore it is theduty, of 
the General Government to doall work which is necessary to make the 
rivers safe for navigation by the crafts suitable for our trade and com- 
meree. European nations have apparently appreciated the importance 
of this subject. Early in this century the Seine in France was only 
navigable for small craft, the depth being but 2} feet in many locali- 
ties. When Napoleon Bonaparte became First Consul he directed im- 
provements to be made. Each facility to navigation increased com- 
merce, and that was followed by a demand for further improvements 
of the river, all of which have resulted in a total increase of the depth 
from 2} to 104 feet, so that to-day large ships sail up the Seine to Paris. 

The improvements of the Rhone River alone cost $12,000,000, in- 
eluding a canal 2 miles long nearits mouth and the deepening of the 
river below the city of Lyons. The report of the National Assembly, 
1878, recommended expenditures of nearly $200,000,000 for rivers, 
canals, and harbors. It must be recollected that France is only three- 
fourths as large as Texas, and besides her facilities for inland naviga- 
tion she profitably rans over 18,000 miles of railroad. 

Russia has 19,000 miles of navigable water ways and 38,000 miles 
of raſt-bearing rivers. The Volga, the Ural, and the Dnieper are to- 
gether 4,506 miles long, draining 872,000 square miles of territory. 
Six less important rivers drain together 300,000 square miles. Not- 
withstanding the water ways are blocked with ice the greater part of 
the year, there is a vast system of artificial canals, The St. Peters- 
burg canal cost $7,000,000, and 900 miles of other canals have been 
constructed. 

Italy has only 1,100 miles of navigable rivers, and though formerly 

among the first in constructing water ways, has now only 435 milesof 
canal. 
Austria-Hungary possesses in the Danube and its branches water 
courses which drain 316.000 square miles, notwithstanding which the 
Goyernment has expended many millions to improve the river, $16,- 
000,000 on one cut alone of 10 miles in length. 

Germany, with an area little larger than that of France and 22,000 
miles of railroad, has already spent more than $20,000,000 on a river 
2 agor than the Clinch, upon which our Government has spent about 

„000. 
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Holland, with au area about as large as the State of Delaware, has Table showing the aggregate appropriations, ete—Continued. 

expended upon three public water-works $32,000,000. S T eS a ES A 

Igium, about as large as New Hampshire, has expended $20,000,- Total amount, | Total amount 
000 on dock and river improvements, besides running profitably 2,700 1890. to date. 
miles of railway. 

Great Britain, with an area just half that of Texas and 19,000 miles $3, 436, 050, 00 
of railway, had up to 1884 expended more than $100,000, 000 to improve 3, 156,705.41 
her inland navigation. The actual cost of transportation on all English 3 
water ways is about one-half cent per ton per mile. 2.789. 001. 82 

The United States is more than three hundred times as large as Bel- 2,762, 176. 88 
gium or Holland, more than thirty times as large as Great Britain, and Sor eon oe 
eighteen times as large as Germany or France, and yet our entire ex- 2" 146, 500, 00 
penditures for rivers aud harbors from the beginning of the Government 1,973, 792. 23 
until 1890, including the bill now before Congress, have amounted to 1888888 
only 5211. 270,451.69. I call attention to the following table, showing 1. 270. 000, 00 
appropriations to the different States by this bill and the total amount 1, 583, 550. 00 
each State has received up to this time. 8 

A 1, 023, 600. 00 
Table showing the aggregale appropriations for ihe improvement of rivers 920, 400. 00 
and harbors during the century beginning 1739 and ending 1890, includ- — —— 

ing amount contained in this bill, 746. 450.20 
— ee ee — A laD rE 482, 500, 00 

Total amount, Total amount Sou 000. 00 
es "1890, | todate. 161; 500. 00 
15, 000. 00 
3 12 7 5 
New Vork . . . nsss. = 5 8 4157.87.12 
22 6, 442, 436.74 — 1, 251,257.54 
59,500 | B 040, 647. 29 525,121,295 | 211, 270,451.69 
zE ! — 
2 1 Includes the June appropriation. 
882.805 FUZALO I also call attention to the following table I have prepared, which 
bon 000 2888 shows the name of each river and harbor and the amount which has 
103. 500 3.409. 502. 50 been appropriated for each: 


Total ted 
Name of ri harbor, et States adjacent, et iret eon | annaa | “trom March 
Name of river or harbor, etc. es nt, ete. rst appro- | prop 
priation, by bill of. te de bom 
1890. of 
Mississippi River . . l $4,567,000 | $41, 280, 380, 53 
Mississippi. Missouri, Ohio, and Arkansas a 6, 527, 000 9, 277, 000, 00 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio Rivers 5 6, 327, 000 6, 550, 000, 00 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. e 5,227,000 5, 904, 711. 64 
Ohio River. 660, 000 6, 871, 479, 25 
2 i and Missouri Rivers. 2 = 2, d 5, 667, 000 5, 767, 000. 00 
Missou —— esecs socebovenn has | = Aux. 30, 1852 1, 100, 000 5, 539, 000, 00 
| raska, 
Tennessee River. r. 3,1827 505, 000 8, 881, 456. 94 
Delaware River July 4,1836 e 455, 000 2, 467, 00. 00 
Cascades of Columbia River (canal) Aug. 14. 1876 435, 000 1, 877,500, 00 
Red River of the South. May 23, 1828 130, 000 1, 643, 265. 50 
Columbia River.. June 10, 1872 J 100,000 1, 430, . 00 
Falls of the Ohio and Louisy — nee concn „ Aug. 30, 1852 60, 000 1,351, 562, 91 
July 3, 1882 29y, 000 1, 831, 000. 00 
Aug. 14, 1876 300, 000 815, 000, 00 
May 23, 1828 65, 500 681, 000, 00 
July 3, 1832 200, 000 572, 875, 00 
June 14, 1830 112,500 517,500.00 
June 10, 1872 167, 000 494, 900, 00 
June 10, 1872 * 125, 000 461, 000. 00 
Mar. 3, 1871 #15, 000 342,500.00 
H May e j 170,500| 24s; 800: 00 
sia ay j . 
Mar. 3. 1871 51,000 229, 000. 00 
Aug. 14, 1876 000 215, 000,00 
PANEN S E RASUN BE June 23, 1874 |.. — 210. 000. 00 
nel — June 23, 1874 k 22, 000 206, 000, 00 
Chattahooche and Flint Rive: Feb. 24, 1835 000 185, 000, 00 
Choctawhatchee River. 2, 124, 500. 00 
Sa ress Bayou. — Louisiana and Texas 122, 000. 00 
ellowstone River. Dakota and Montana.. 118, 750, 00 
New River. -| Virginia and West Virginia. se 2s 112, 000. 00 
St. Croix River Wisconsin and Minnesota.. June 18, 1878 91,500. 00 
Escambia River «| Mar. 2, 1833 80, 000, 00 
2 June 14, 1880 73,000. 00 
| Mar. 3,1871 66. 600, 00 
Aug. 14, 1876 61,500.00 
— Mar. 2. 1833 59, 000. 00 
Waccamaw River. June 14, 1480 56, 900, 00 
North Landing River Virginia and North Carolina... Mar. 3, 1879 55, 500, 00 
Dan River. e Virginia and North Carolina June 14, 1380 50, 500. 00 
Little Narragansett 5 Connecticut and Rhode Islan Aug. 14, 1576 36, 000, 00 
Entrance to the Dismal 5 North Carolina and Virginia July 4, 1836 35, 000, 00 
Bayou Bartholomew. Arkansas and Louisiana... Mar. 3, 1881 33, 0v0. 00 
Norfolk to Atlantic O! 30, 000, 00 
Current River. 7. 000. 00 


a Sum of the items for the different rivers. b Sum of items for the different rivers. c Sum of Mississippi and Ohio River items. d Sum of the items 
for the two rivers, e Includes Philadelphia and Marcus Hook. J includes items for Upper Columbia and Snake Rivers, Cascades, Lower Willamette and 
Columbia, and mouth of Columbia. ø Also included in Ohio River item. A Includes special u poreuse for Warrior and Tombigbee nnd all for Tom- 

i Includes $5,000 in case of condemnation proceedings. Item in act is for Ouachita and 5 ack Rivers, j Includes Volusia Bar. * Includes item 
for Arthur Kill. Sum of items for the different rivers, 
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Table showing the expenditures on or appropriations for certain rivers from 1789 to date, including bill of 1890.—Continued. 


Name of river or harbor, etc. 


Total Total amount 
Date of | amountap- eee 
States adjacent, ete. first Sore propriated 4, 1789, to date, 
priation. by bill of ineludi * 
1 bill of 1890. 


.| Minois and Wisconsin. 


Rock River. . ., „ 81, 000. 00 
Nepairsand extensions of public bosses sse — 3. 500, 000, 00 
IIydrographie survey of the lakes . . . . . .ze iz 2, 965, 379. 00 
Purchase and management of Louisville and Portland Canal. 1, 250, 006. 00 
Snag-boats and dredge-bonts . . . . . . . GETS os 796, 000. 00 
Repairs of harbors on the lakes... 1 85 270, 000. 00 
Removal of sunken vessels .. 207, 233. 15 
122, 682. 96 

110, 000. 00 

110, 000. 00 

55, 000, 00 

60, 000, 00 

50, 000, 00 

5 — 12. 127. 00 

June 23, 1866 225, 000 2, 575, 334. 40 


Western and Northwestern rivers.. 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, lakes, and rivers 


r r E VE EE E E ELS 


June 23, 1866 
8 «| July 11, 1870 


e ede ee 


— 112, 935, 138.28 


a Provided for in act of June 14, 1880. 


It will be seen that the Mississippi River has during the last eleven 
years had appropriated to it $41,280,380.53; and if we include appro- 


priations of which the Mississippi was a beneficiary in conjunction 
with other rivers, the total amount received would exceed 350,000, 
U 


J invite the attention of the House to the mammoth map which I 
have had opened in front of the Speaker’s desk, illustrating the work 
which has been done on Muscle Shoals, the principal obstruction of the 
Tennessee River. Commencing about 12 miles below Decatur, Ala., 
it was necessary to excavate through solid flint rock, forming an im- 
passable reef in the bed of the river, and toremove, by blasting, more 
than 1,000,000 cubic feet of the hardest rock. Four miles below the 
initial point of the work a rock wall 2} miles long was built to con- 
fine the water between the wall and the southern shore; then a canal, 
1} miles long, with two locks, was constructed, which carried the work 
to a point where navigation could be secured fora distance of 74 miles. 

Here the main canal, 14} miles long, begins. The fall of the river in 
this distance is 844 feet; in some places the fall is 18 feet to a mile; in 
others as much as 40 feet to the mile. 

There are eleven locks, 60 feet wide and 300 feet long between the 
gates. They vary in lift from 5 to 12 feet and are of the most superior 
and substantial workmanship, 

The river below Florence is obstructed by the Colbert and Bee Tree 
Shoals. In its natural condition the navigation of the river is good 
for about eight months of the year, but from two to four months the 
reefs and obstructions entirely close it to all transportation. Some lit- 
tle work of improvement was done many years ago, but it has not 
proved to be of any appreciable advantage. 

In 1887 I went over the work ina small row-boat and made a close 
personal examination of the river for some 30 miles below Florence, 
and particularly the obstructions at Colbert and Bee Tree Shoals. I 
found in one place a rock reef extending over the channel and so shaped 
as to give in that tremendous river but 11 inches of water at the lowest 
stage, which, of course, caused a complete stoppage of navigation during 
periods of low water. I theretore filed a petition with the War De- 
partment fora thorough survey, which petition was supported and 
recommended by Col. J. W. Barlow, United States Corps of Engineers, 

‘the distinguished officer in charge of the work. I am happy to say 
that the Chief Engineer and the Secretary of War became so impressed 
with the importance of the work that they recommended an appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000, 

General Duane, then Chief of Engineers, in his report dated October 
22, 1887, page 231, in reference to the importance of improving the 
Tennessee River at Colbert Shoals, says: 

The funds now available and amount asked for can be profitably expended 
in completing the work of opening the canal and in improving the channel at 
Bridgeport and Guntersville Bars, and at other points, especially st Colbert 
Shoals. which is urgently recommended by the engineer officer in charge as 
worthy of immediate consideration and action, owing to the necessity of its 
improvement in connection with the early opening of Muscle Shoals Canal. 

Last year his successor, General Thomas L. Casey, went over theim- 
provements in person, and he fully concurred in the views of his prede- 
cessor. In his last report (page 243) he says: 

The plans for the radical improvement of the Colbert Shoals and Bee Tree 
Shoals by locks and dams have been submitted, and the necessity of the work 
in . with the opening of the Muscle Shoals Canal is urgently recom- 
mended, 


Col. J. W. Barlow, the officer in charge, in referring to this work in 
teport, appended to that of Chief Engineer Duane, for 1887, page 
47, says: 


Without a corresponding improvement at Colbert and Bee Tree Shoals the 


costly canal and locks around the Muscle Shoals will be comparatively useless 
during a Jarze share of the year. s 

Above Colbert Shoals large iron manufacturing interests have been recently 
developed, which demand water transportation for their ponai and this 
having been provided by nature in an almost perfect conditiou there is needed 
but a comparatively small improvement to make it entirely ranpe pref 

The force of this statement will be realized upon consideration of the fact that 
from the Muscle Shoals to the mouth of the river the distance is 255 miles, and 
with the exception of the obstructions offered by Colbert and Bee Tree Shoals 
the impediments to navigation are of an insignificant character; in fact, the 
river is navigable to the foot of these shoals through ut the entire year. The 
propriety, therefore, of an_adequate improvement here, to connect the lower 
asin u the river, some 235 miles in length, with the 400 miles above, seems 
manifes 


Colonel Barlow was quite as emphatic in his report for 1888, and in 
his report, on page 1829 of the last Report of the Chief of Engineers, 
General Casey, he says: 


An improved river from Knoxville to Paducah will make the commerce of 
the Tennessee to take rank among the foremost of the many tributaries of the 
3 The following extract from the report of last year applies in an 
ine degree to the conditions at this time, which predict a pi ive 
commerce of vast magnitude, in coal and iron especially, to an extent by which 
this river may rightlully claim to be one of the main commercial arteries of our 
3 and intimately connected system of navigable Southern and Western 
waters, 

The prospective advantages to navigation as well as present benefits to the 
community by continuing the improvement to completion, not alone of the 
Muscle Shoalsand the Colbert Shoals, but of the entire stream below Chatat- 
nooga, is held to be by the inhabitants of the Tennesse Valley well-nigh incal- 


culable. s 
as ono of the richest in coal and in 


The whole region is rapidly developin 
iron and other mineral deposits, and all that seems necessary to the further de- 


velopment of these unquestioned resources is cheap transportation and an open 
river to the commercial centers of the Mississippi Valley. 


The bill we are considering proposes to appropriate for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors in the United States a sum which would 
amount to less than 40 cents per capita of our population, a very small 
amount compared to the great benefits to be derived from the expendi- 
ture. Those residing in the vicinity of the water ways, made naviga- 
ble by the labors of our admirable Corps of Engineers, will be able to 
save hundreds of dollars every year by their improved facilities for 
shipping products. The boards of trade or chambers of commerce, and 
in many cases both these organizations, of the cities of Chattanooga, 
Decatur, Florence, Sheffield, Knoxville, Evansville, and Paducah, have 
petitioned Congress on the subject, urging the most liberal appropria- 
tion possible. With all these facts I appeal to Congress to amend the 
paragraph relating to the Tennessee River, so as to give this important 
improvement $500,000 for the next fiscal year. 

It would be economy to the Government and it would also save one 
year in time, which would be ot incalculable benefit to the industries 
in that great and growing section of our country. Iron mines are be- 
ing opened; furnaces are being erected; manufactories of various kinds 
are being established; the tonnage on the Tennessee River is becoming 
immense; and, to use the langnage of the report of the Government 
engineers, the whole region is rapidly developing as one of tLe richest 
in coal and iron and other minerals, and all that seems necessary to the 
further development of these unquestioned resources is cheap trans- 
portation and an open river, and we appeal to this body to give this 
work an appropriation commensurate with its great importance. 

* * * * * 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by 
striking out, in line 10,the words and undergo an imprisonment not 
exceeding two years, at the discretion of the court;’’ and ask unani- 
mous consent to have two minutes to explain the object of the amend- 
ment. 

It is necessary to amend the bill as suggested or else to amend by 
striking out the words ‘‘owner or owners;’’ so that it will read, ‘‘man- 
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ager or managers. 
effective than it is at present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will first report the first amendment 
suggested by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, in line 10 of section 5, the words “and undergo an imprisonment 
not exceeding two years, at the discretion of the court.” 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I also move, in line 14, to strike out 


the word ties“ and insert the word fine.“ 
Now, I unanimous consent to have two minutes to explain the 
amendment, 


The CHAIRMAN, Debate has been closed by order of the committee. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The former penalties prescribed in the acts did 
not do any good, and these are made here so that somebody will pay at- 
tention to them. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But I want to say to my friend that 
the very point he is trying to reach in the section can not possibly be 
reached by the language as it is, and that theamendmentis necessary. 
My object is to so trame the section as to make it effective. I can as- 
sure my friend that if he will examine the bill he will admit that we 
must either strike out the words ‘‘owner or owners” or else modify 
the clause which provides for imprisonment. If the gentleman will 
reflect, he will find that there would be difficulty in imprisoning the 
owners of railroads. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to allowing the gentleman 
from Alabama to proceed for two minutes? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr, WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I have had some 
familiarity with correspondence between the Secretary of War and the 
managers of railroads in connection with this subject, as I have been 
using efforts to get such an obstruction removed, and I am convinced 
that the section as it now reads would not assist in hastening railroads 
to comply with the requirements of the Government. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. I will say to my friend from Ala- 
bama that there is no trouble about securing compliance with this pro- 
vision of the law. 2 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But I have not yet got to the point 
I intended to make. Now, this section provides that the “owner or 
owners or manager or managers of any railroad’? or bridge shall 
be liable to these penalties; that is to say, shall undergo imprisonment 
and be fined, as prescribed in this section. I contend that with this 
section as it now reads there will be difficulty in determining who shall 
be arrested or imprisoned, who are the managers” or ‘‘ owners;’’ it 
does not define who it shall be; it does not specify who shall be ar- 
rested, and the consequence is that the railroad which fails to comply 
with the requirements of the act could not be reached in years in the 
coart to determine where the liability rests. ‘ 

The owners of railroads are the stockholders, which ingludes women, 
children, and corporations of all kinds, some of the corporations being 
universities and churches; for instance, the Johns Hopkins University 
isa large stockholder in the Baltimore and Ohio, and I believe Trinity 
Church is a stockholder in a great many railroads. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It takes in all the managers. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. It says the owners. Now, they 
may be the stockholders, and in case of foreclosed railroads they 
might be bondholders, and might represent five thousand persons. Do 
you want to take all of them? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The intent of the act is manifestly to apply 
only to the managers of such corporations. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But the bill does not so specify. It 
says the owner or owners or managers. Now, I say that the $10,000 
re yn be a much better safeguard to insure promptcompliance with 

e law. 

1 the hammer ſell.] 

shall attach to my remarks maps which will aid very much ingiv- 
ing an intelligent understanding of this nobleriver, which is destined 
to become a great and important bighway of commerce. 


Farmers? Alliance. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 1, 1890, s 
The House having under consideration the order of business— 
Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from New York [Mr. SAWYER] has 
admitted that he understands that the obstruction to pension legisla- 
tion at the late Friday night sessions is due to the unwarranted action 
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Either amendment will make the section more | on the part of the Republican majority in violating the rules of the 


House with reference to the consideration of the Private Calendar on 
Friday afternoons. They seem to have determined that no private 
bills shall be considered this session, and their especia! animosity seems 
to be directed against the bill Bess pe from the Committee on War 
Claims, which appropriates a small sum of money for the payment of 
judgments rendered against the Government by the Court of Claims. 


INJUSTICE TO SOUTHERN CLAIMANTS, 

In order to illustrate how unjust it is to take such action with ref- 
erence to these claims let me briefly show how they compare with 
claims owned by gentlemen whose homes were in the North during the 
war. At that time the Government needed money. For $400 in gold 
it gave a bond which has beeu drawing interest ever since, and now 
the interest and principal, or rather the interest already paid, when 
added to the market value of the bond, amounts to about $3,100. At 
the same time that the Government officials wanted gold they wanted 
supplies, and they needed the supplies even worse than they needed 
the gold. Federal officers went to the good, honest farmers of my dis- 
trict and other localities in the South and got supplies for the Army. 
ait make a case in point, say, they got from a farmer supplies worth 

400. - 

They have given the bondholder $3,100, but this farmer of the South 
has been waiting for twenty-five years, and all that he asks is that he 
shall be paid this $400 without interest. Is it ſair or just to deny him 
that petition? The Government wanted supplies there where their 
armies were quartered more than they wanted gold in New York: and 
this man, in obedience to the request or demand of the Federal officers, 
came with his wagon and brought them supplies, and now all he asks 
is the $400 without interest. 

SOUTHERN MEN IN ONE ARMY OR THE OTHER, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of history that there were more 
men from the Southern States in the Federal Army than there were 
in the Confederatearmy. There were 391,000 white men in organized 
regiments in the Southern States, 100,000 (estimated) white men from 
the South in the Northern regiments, and 210,000 black men from the 
Southern States, making in all over 700,000 men from the South in 
the Federal Army. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Will my friend allow me a question? 
Is it not also true that at least three Confederate States were driven 
out of the Union and into the Confederacy against a vote of a majority 
of their people? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. If that were true, how do you and your 
party justify your constant efforts to annoy and punish the people of 
these States for going out of the Union if they were driven out, 

I will inform the gentleman that my district furnished, I believe, as 
many and possibly more than 2,500 white men to the Federal Army, and 
I will also inform him that the people of my country were all in one 
army or the other. I repeat that substantially all the able-bodied men 
of that section volunteered and fought either in the Federal or Confed- 
erute army. . 
THE SOUTHERN FARMER DEFENDED, 

They werc good, honest farmers, and while speaking of farmers I 
will take the opportunity to reply to an unwarranted charge made on 
yesterday. I arose at the time, as is shown by the RECORD, and ap- 
pealed to the Speaker to let me reply to and deny the aspersion. He 
refused me recognition, but nevertheless I interjected some words of 
denial. I now again deny the statement made by the very distin- 
guisbed gentleman from Kansas, whom I highly respect, and I regretted 
to hear the charge he made against the farmers of our conntry, in which 
he stated that the Farmers’ Alliance were demagogues both North and 
South. It may be true in the North, but I assert most positively that 
— is 5 true in the South. [Laughter.] Who are the farmers of the 

uth? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. A parliamentary inquiry. Unless my 
friend confines himself to the question I shall withdraw the request for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Well, now, Mr. Speaker, is it pos- 
sible my friend does not wish to hear farmers defended against unjust 
attacks upon their characters ? 

Mr. HILL. I think the gentleman is mistaken in his quotation of 
what the gentleman said. I suppose he alludes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ad 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILL, Well, then, he is mistaken as to what the gentleman 


did say. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. It is in the Recorp. Ihave the 
Recorp here. 

Mr. HILL. Ihave read it in the RECORD also. 
are demagogues in the Farmers’ Alliance. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Here is what he says: 

There are certain men connected with the Farmers’ Alliance who are noto- 
rious demagogues, and who are trying North and South to lead it into the po- 
litical arena, 

Mr. PERKINS. That is quite different. a 

Mr. WHEELER, ot Alabama. This and similar charges were made 
more than once by the gentleman in his speech and certainly carried 


He says that there 
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with them the inference that demagogism is a feature of members of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, both North and South, and that inference I em- 
phatically deny. 

Who are the farmers of our country? They are the men from whom 
springs substantially all the wealth of which our ccuntry boasts. We 
all derive our living trom their labors and efforts. Our most distin- 
guished men followed that vocation. Washington, a farmer, led the 
armiesoi the Revolution. Putnam, Wayne, Sullivan, Mercer, Lincoln, 
Green, Marion, and Stark were farmers. The members of the Colonial 
and Continental Congresses were substantially all men engaged in agri- 
culture. The same, to a great extent, is true regarding the eminent 
statesman who framed our Constitution; and the conventions of the 
States for the ratitication of that instrament were composed almost en- 
tirely of farmers, and the statesmanship and wisdom displayed by 
them has been the marvel of the world. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Have the Alliance in your district made a nomi- 
nation? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. No, sir. But I will inform the gen- 
tleman that the Alliances in the district I have the honor to represent 
are not political organizations. 

I think they understand my position and iny views upon all subjects. 
The presidents of several of the Alliances have written to me, and I 
have frankly replied to all their inquiries, and I donot anticipate that 
they will oppose my nomination. [Laughter.] 

The Alliances of North Alabama include many of the most distin- 
guished and intelligent people of that section of the State. 

The Alliance men know full well that the wrongs they suffer are due 
to legislation forced upon the country by the Republican party. 

That legislation is needed to do justice to the farmer no one can 
deny, and already I am glad to say that this movement on the part of 
the farmers has caused our Republican Representatives to think about 
something besides pensions for soldiers and class legislation for bankers 
and manulacturers. 

HIGH STANDING OF SOUTHERN FARMERS, 

In former times, when our Government was not controlled by a heart- 
less plutocracy, when Jaws were not tolerated the purpose of which 
was to enrich one class of the people at the expense of another, the oc- 
cnpation of agriculture was conducted with profit and was desirable in 
all respects. It drew to it the best class of our people, and there was 
something in the vocation itself so near to nature and so ennobling to 
manhood that American farmers became types of industry, integrity, 
virtue, honor, and courage. Their labor changed this continent irom 
a wilderness to a vast garden. Their minds molded and created the 
form of government under which we live. 

Their courage won the battles which gave us victory in all tle wars 
which have given luster to American prowess. 

With few exceptions all the great men of our land spent their boy- 
hood upon farms and worked with their fathers in the cultivation of 
the soil. That men who have accomplished this for civilization should 
be victims of vicious legislation isan outrage which I am glad tosee the 
manhood of the nation has determined shall cease. 

Is it not true that the great prosperity which has blessed this coun- 
try is due almost entirely to the farmers? Is it not true that they are 
the best citizens of our land, the mostindustrious, the most law-abiding, 
the best debt-paying? Are they not as a class the most intelligent, 
the most thrifty, the most virtuous, in the broadest and most extended 
sense of the word, of all the citizensof ourland? And yet menof this 
character are called demagogues simply because they venture to come 
and ask Congress to do them justice, or rather because they ask Con- 
gress to cease enacting laws which do them the greatest injustice, 

Such a suggestion is an outrage upon a class of most excellent citizens. 

Every other trade and occupation has a lobbyistat the doors of Con- 
gress. The bankers, the whisky-distillers, the copyright men, the 
railroad men, the manufacturers, the steam-ship-subsidy men, the 
French-spoliation men, and the thousand or more others are at work 
here pressing the consideration of all characters of claims and urging 
the passage of laws to aid every conceivable occupation, except that of 
farming, and no one calls them demagogues; but when for the first time 
in their lives, yes, for the first time since the beginning of our Goy- 
ernment, the farmers ask for legislation which they think would he to 
their interest, they are denounced as demagogues. 


GREAT POWER OF FARMERS. 

The farmers have great power in their hands and I thank God for it; 
and I say here, as I have said before, power can not be better placed 
or intrusted in saferkeeping. If wewant the Government to go on in 
its purity; if we want a government based upon honor, virtue, intel- 
ligence, and hard, solid judgment, I say leave the power with the 
farmers; leave it in the hands of those men whose occupation is the 
basis of all callings and employments, and, more than all others. has 
built up a class of men who are the very foundation of the Government 
under which we live. 

There are some things which Congress should do for the people with- 
outdeluy. We should give them an adequate money circulation. To 
do this we should provide for free coinage of silver, and we should also 
coin the ten million of trade dollars which lie useless in the Treasury. 
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We should also get into circulation the thirty millions of deposits in 
the national banks, the one hundred millions reserve for United States 
notes, and twenty-three millions of fractional coin. 

We should also improve our rivers, and regulate railroad monopolies 
so as to give our farmers cheap transportation ior their products, and 
as far as practicable briug our farmers face to face with the purchasers 
of their products. 

There is much else that should be done in this line, but the above 
will do for a beginning. 


MANUFACTURING AND FARMING COMPARED, 

On the 9th of July, 1888, I made a speech in this Hall in which I 
stated that the value of farms in the United States in 1880, as shown 
by the census, was $10,197,096,776, The number of persons employed 
on these farms was 7,670,493, and the total product, including what 
was consumed by the farmers themselves, was 82, 264, 278.718, about 
22 per cent. of the capital invested, and a product of about $300 per 
capita, 

This did not include the wear and tear of implements, the cost of 
seeds and fertilizers, nor the value and subsistence of the working 
stock. Had these been taken into account the product would have 
been reduced to about $200 per capita. 

At the same date the census informed us that the capital invested in 
manufacturing industries amounted to $2,790,223,506; the number of 
hands employed was 2,738,930, and the value of the products $5,369, - 
667,706, orabout 200 per cent, on the capital invested. Thus the profits 
on manutacturing industries were about nine times greater than the 
profits realized in agriculture and about seven times as much as the 
product per capita realized in farming. ; 

But if we deduct the value of the materials used in manufacturing, 
which was $3,394, 340,029, we have a profit of about 70 per cent. on the 
capital invested, more than three times the percent. made in agricult- 
ural pursuits and about three and one-fiith times the per capita of the 
products of farmers, 

As these statistics are highly instructive as well as interesting, I 
have prepared a table which shows at a glance the marked contrast be- 
tween the conditions of an industry which has borne all the burdens 
and received none of the benefits of legislation for twenty-five years, 
and industries which have been developed by partial laws into power- 
ful monopolies. 


Tables showing the comparative results of our agricultural and manufactur- 
ing industries. 
FARMING INDUSTRIES, 


Amount of capital invested, exclusive of implements, 
cost of seeds and fertilizers, work-stock or cost of 


their snbsistencess. 2. sconce 8 $10, 197, 096, 776 
Number of persons employed --------------------- 7, 670, 493 
Value of gross product, including consumption by 

ee T AAS SE a A ee ee ee ame $2, 264, 278, 718 
Value of product for each person engaged in farming, 

BROWS So rae oe eae een eb his E DESA A $300 
Per cent. of product on capital invested 22 
Product of each person after deducting cost of seeds, 

fertilizers, feed ot work-stock, ete 200 
Per cent. of product on capital invested ----------- 143 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 

Amount of capital invest 
Number of persons employed --_-----..-----~----- 
Value of gross product .__-_......-----..---<..-.-- 
Value of product for each person 
Per cent. of product on capital invested - 
Value of materials used 
Product, after deducting materials used - 
ibd of each person, after deducting value of ma- 

terials 
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CONDITION UF FARMERS IN 1890, 

Since that time the gulf between the farmer and those engaged in 
occupations which are favored by laws enacted by the Republican party 
has constantly widened. 

I have not been able to procure information from the Census Office 
or any other source as to the status of all of these figures, but the Statis- 
tician of the Agricultural Department estimates that the number of 
persons employed in farming has increased from 7,670,493 to 9,588, 116, 
and the report of the Agricultural Department and the census statistics 
inform us that the aggregate value of crops of the farmer, which was 
$2,264,278,718 in 1880, has not increased and very probably has di- 
minished daring the last ten years. 

Therefore, while the average value of the production of each person 
engaged in farming, which was $300 in 1880, is now, under the per- 
nicious and wicked laws of the Republican party, fallen so that the 
average gross value of the product of each person engaged in iarming 
is less than $224, after deducting cost of seeds, fertilizer, teed of work 
stock, etc., his net income would be less than $125 per year. 
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5 uently farm values have decreased, and distress in farming 
communities has been on the constant increase. 

Hon. Norman J. Coleman, who was in Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet as 
Secretary of Agriculture, in a recent lecture said: 


Here are words from a man who, as editor of the leading agricultural 
paper of the North and as the head of the Agricultural Department of 
the Government during the four years of Mr. Cleveland’s Administra- 
tion, has had exceptional opportunities for accurate information. He 
tells you, what I have for years been stating in this Hall and to the 
farmers of the district I represent, that their distress is owing to the 
vicious.and unequal laws enacted by the Republican party. 

DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES BENEFIT FARMERS, 

In order to show the relative increase in the value of property in the 
United States from 1850 to the present time, we must deduct the value 
of slaves for the census years 1850 and 1860. 

The census of 1850 reports the actual value of all property in the 
United States at $7,135,780,228, but that includes 3,204,313 slaves, the 
average estimated value being $500—the total value was $1,602, 156, 
500—which would show that the value of all other property was $5,533,- 
623,728. The census of 1860 reports the actual value of all property in 
the United States at that date at $16,159,616,068, which included 
3,953,760 slaves, and, estimating the average value at that time at about 
$800, the total value of slaves was $3,163,008,000, which would place 
the total value of all other Property at $12,996,608,068; with these 
changes I have arranged the following table. 


Percentage of value of farms to all other property in the United States for 
the years 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880. 


Amount, Amonnt, 
1850. 1860. 


Acreage in farms. . 293,500,014 


Amount of capital in- 
vested 


271, 575, 426 


1 262, 803, 861 810,197. 000, 776 
—̃ä— 59 51 


i 25 
1860 not included. . $5, 533, 623, 728 812.996, 608, 008 
Assesse 


„ 
d value of all | | 

| 

| 


roperty in the i 
Enitea States, slaves 


| 
not included. . . $4,743, 041, 709 als. 928, 05 §14,178,985,732 $16, 802,983,543 


We therefore see that, under Democratic rule, prior to 1850 farm 
values were 59 per cent. of the total value of all property, and, still under 
Democratic rule, in 1860 farms comprised 51 per cent. of the value of 
all the property in the United States. 

In 1870, after ten years of Republican rule, farm values were so re- 
duced as to be only 31 per cent. of all values, and in 1880, after ten 
more years of Republican high-tariff laws, farm values were reduced 
until they were only 23 per cent. of all values, and to-day, after ten 
more years of high tariff, statisticians of the Census Bureau and the 
Agricultural Department admit that farm values and the money value 
of farm products have not increased and very probably have decreased, 
and as the total value of all property has increased some 50 per cent. the 
relative value of farms to the total value of all property is now only 
about 15 per cent. 

That is to say that under Democratic laws the value of farms was 
more than half the property of the United States and under Repub- 
lican laws farms have been relatively reduced in value until their value 
is now but about one-seventh the property of the United States. 

We also see that from 1850 to 1860 the farms of the United States 
increased in value 103} per cent., or more than doubled, while, under 
Republican rule, from 1860 to 1870 they rose but 39} per cent., and 
under Republican and still higher protection during the ten years from 
1870 to 1880 the increase was only 10 per cent., and, under the same 
or rather increased protective laws, from 1880 to 1890 it is estimated 
there has been no increase whatever. 

This shows how criminally farmers have been legislated against by 
Republicans, and it also admonishes us of the imperative need of a 


prompt and entire revision of the laws which have operated so disas- 
trously to this great and important interest. 
THE SUBTEEASURY BILL, 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him another 
question ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Yes, sir; most certainly. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to ask the gentleman if he is in favor of 
the subtreasury. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. In reply to the question of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. HILL], I will say that I have read the bill very 
carefully and considered it with reference to the Constitution and 
the principles of the party of which I am proud to bea member. I 
have also taken all measures possible to learn what I could as to its 
probable and possible effect upon and its advantages and disadvantages 
to the farming interests of the section of country from which I come. 

I listened with great attention to the arguments made by Mr. Macune 
and by Mr Livingston before the Committee of Ways and Means. 

I accepted invitations to attend meetings held at the office of the 
National Farmers’ Alliance, where the bill was fully and ably discussed. 
I have also had private conversations with the officers of the Alliance 
and with Co]. Ben. Terrell, the national lecturer, and the more I in- 
vestigate the more I find these gentlemen still undetermined as to 
what legislation would be most beneficial, whether considered with 
reference to the country at large or as only adapted to the interest and 
welfare of farmers. We have introduced resolutions asking you to 
bring that bill before the House for discussion; and I will say right 
here that I think that nothing could be better for us than to have that 
subtreasury bill brought before the House and a consensus of opinion 
obtained upon the subject. While I do not think that the discussion 
of the bill could result in its passage, I am quite sure that we would 
be able to wake Congress up to the necessity of speedily enacting some 
laws in the interest of the agriculturists of the United States. 

COTTON FACTORIES MUST RUN CONTINUOUSLY. 

One feature in the subtreasury plan should be and is being carefully 
considered by the farmers of the South. 

It is important to us for our cotton to get into the manufacturers’ 
hands with as little hinderance as possible. Unless this is done the 
mills. can not work it up, because it takes almost constant running of 
the spindles and looms to consume the crop of the world, and it will 
therefore be readily seen that if there is any material interruption in 
the work a considerable portion of the crop may be on hand in its raw 
state at the end of the year. 

If we put our cotton in the subtreasury no doubt the price would 
rise. This would reduce consumption and stimulate production, not 
in the United States, alone but all over the world. Last year the en- 
tire crop of the world was estimated at 12,574,000 bales, of which 
9,314,000 reached ports of entry or were reported as shipped directly 
to the mills, 

Now if the two causes I have mentioned should reduce consumption 
one-third, the world would from this cause alone have on hand at the 
end of the year about 4,191,000 bales in excess of the usual amount, 
and if the enhanced price caused an increase of production throughout 
the world so as to make the crop of 1891 one-fourth greater than the 
world’s crop of this year, this would make an additional increase of the 
stock on hand September 1, 1891, of 3,143,000 bales; and from both of 
these causes the excess wonld reach the enormous amount of 7,334,- 
000 bales, 8 

Mr. STRUBLE. Is not cotton superior to grain as a security for this 
purpose? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. In some respects cotton possibly 
would be superior to grain as a security, but when we consider the 
effect of the possible enormous increase in the visible supply of cotton 
and its probable ultimate effect upon the price, an element is intro- 
duced regarding which we have no precedent upon which to base cal- 
culations. 

On the Ist of September of each year the actual visible supply of 
cotton is carefully calculated, and the new season starts with that 
amount to be added to the crop then being marketed. It is remark- 
able how sensitively the price of cotton is affected by the number of 
bales thus reported as the visible supply. 

HOARDING COTTON DETRIMENTAL TO PLANTERS. 

I can not better illustrate this than by a table which I have pre- 
pared, taking the figures from Ellison’s Cotton Report and Shepperson’s 
Cotton Facts for 1889. 


Table showing the visible supply of cotton on September 1, 1886, 1887, 1888, 
and 1889, and the price in New York, Liverpool, and New Oricans at 
said periods. 


1836, 1887. | 1888 | 1889 
— rom 
Visible supply of cotton in the world 
September I. . eee eee bales...) 1,162,000 | 1,205,000 ig re 821. 000 
Price in New York September 7 . 80.1 30.09} | $0.10} | $0.10; 
Price in tarpo September 7. n = +054} -Oys 
Price in New Orieans September 7. „084 09 
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It will, therefore, be observed that the slightest difference in the 
numberof balesovercomesall otherelements which affect prices, and the 
market responds with a sensitive promptitude which can only be com- 
pared to the delicate vibrations of the magnetic needle, 

We see here that there was an increase in the visible supply in 1887 
over 1886 of 43,000 bales, less than 4 per cent, or less than 4 bales to 
the hundred, and we see that cotton fell thirteen-sixteenths of a cent 
in New York, or more than 8 per cent. 

Then, on September 1, 1888, the visible supply was less by 322,000 
bales than in 1887, and cotton rose to 10}, or seven-eighths of a cent 

pound. Then, on September 1, 1889, the visible supply fell 62,000 

and the price rose three-fourths of a cent in New York, seven- 

eighths of a cent in New Orleans, four-sixteenths of a penny, equal to 
about half a cent, in Liverpool. 

Now, with this picture before us I ask what would be the price on 
September 1, 1891, if the world was confronted with a stock of cotton 
in any way approximating such an increase as I have indicated. 

That is to say, suppose we are correct in the supposition that by rea- 
son of retention of the crop in the subtreasuries and the increased price 
of breadstufis and other incident causes, cotton consumption should be 
reduced one-third, and from the enhanced price production should be 
increased one-fourth, then on September 1, 1891, the stock in the world 
would be as follows. Lowest amount on hand September 1: Previous 
years, 821,000; one-third not used, 4,191,000; one-fourth increase in 
production, 3,143,000; total on hand September, 1891, 4,155,000, 

But the above are not all the elements which would enter into this 
plan of withholding staple products from the market and thus inflating 
their market value. 

The experience of the last century shows that the mass of the peo- 
ple can not materially curtail their purchase of provisions, but that 
they can and do curtail their purchase of cotton clothing when money 
is scarce or prices are high. 

Now, as the bill provides for the storage of breadstuffs for the pur- 

of increasing the price, it will readily be seen that if the bill 
should have the effect intended the incomes or earnings of the people 
would be substantially consumed in procuring food, and but little 
would be left to purchase cotton goods, and this would be another ele- 
ment tending to increase the surplus and unused stock of cotton goods. 

If the law of supply and demand, which generally governs prices, 
should hold good in this case, I would have great fears that cotton 
would = to avery low figure, probably to 3 and possibly to 2 cents 
& poun: 
wate speculators and mill men would have the cotton-planter by the 

ti. 

The law provides: 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the shall prescribe such rules and regu- 
lations as are necessary for governing the detail of the management of the sub- 
treasuries, * shall provide rules for the sale, at public auction, of all cot- 
ton, corn, oats, wheat, or tobaccothat has been placed on deposit for a longer 

than twelve months, after due notice published. 

The moneyed men of the land would know where all this cotton to 
be sold was located, and they would also know the date of sale and by 
combines and manipulations would be enabled to purchase it at the 
lowest possible price. A 

At the time these sales would take place the new inflated crop would 
be coming in. This crop would have been grown at excessive cost because 
corn, wheat, oats, and tobacco, and clothing would have been high dur- 
ing the period in which it was raised, and of course if these articles were 
high, mules, which eat corn and oats, and hogs, which eat corn, would 
be high also. 

What bankruptcy and distress might follow the sale of such an ex- 
pensively raised crop at 2 or 3 or 4 or even 5 cents a pound. 

It is therefore clear that to benefit the cotton-planter we must in- 
crease the price of cotton by legislation which stimulates all the arteries 
of trade and createsa general prosperity among the people. This gives 
them more money and they buy with freer hand. Therefore in order 
to obtain such results the Democratic party insist upon lower tariff and 
lower taxes, a greater abundance of money, and a larger and more ac- 
cessible market for the products of American labor. 

There are 2,728 counties in the United States. The bill contemplates 
the expenditure by the Government of $50,000,000 for buildings, the 
employment of at least ten thousand men to handle and care for the 
articles stored, and the loan by the Government of hundreds of millions 
of dollars upon the stored products, and all this to attain results of, to 
say the least, questionable utility to the supposed beneficiaries. 

Now, all this labor and expense is to be undertaken to retard the 
marketing and hinder the consumption of articles which the labor of 
the land produces, Would not this tend to retard progress, and not 
to hasten and advance development? It seems to me this is a step in 
the wrong direction. 

Again, when the cotton cropis being moved and marketed the neces- 
sity arises for an increased volume of currency, but under this plan the 


inflation takes place when the crop is in the warehouse, and the cnr- | 


rency is contracted the moment the movement to market commences, 
the very time that inflation is needed. 
COTTON FACTORIES, 
Why do not the advocates of this idea propose exactly the opposite 
plan. If the Government is to help, why not ask it to help build a 


cotton factory in every county in the South. Then the men instead of 
locking up and caring for cotton would be helpers to make it into cloth. 

To work up our cotton would require the labor of about 1,000,000 
men, women, and children. In one year English mills paid $112,000,- 
000 for raw cotton and sold the manulaetured product for $561, 000, 000. 
At the same rate one of our cotton crops in a manufactured state would 
bring us 81, 750, 000, 000. 

The immensely increased population required for this work would 
cause a demand for all the breadstuffs, meats, and vegetables we could 
raise in the South. Our farmers would become the richest and most 
prosperous people on earth, and if the Government will not help in this 
laudable eftort I say let us try to combine and start in this effort our- 
selves, and when we do start capital and capitalist will come and beg 
to be permitted to join in so profitable an enterprise. 

Mr. HILL. I will-also ask you whether or not the farmers in your 
district are in favor of the subtreasury scheme. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I do not feel sufficiently informed to 
definitely answer that question. I can only give such information as 
I have. 

The farmers of my district are men of very superior intelligence, and 
they are prompt to investigate and quick to understand any proposi- 
tion which is presented for their consideration. 

I am confident the farmers of North Alabama are men of so much in- 
telligence and individuality that they can not be induced to advocate 
any legislation until they have given it the most careful and deliberate 
investigation and become assured that its advantages are such as to make 
the legislation expedient, advisable, and beneficial, No doubt at first 
they were led to believe by Alliance leaders and lecturers who visited 
Alabama and by The National Economist and other Alliance papers 
sent to them from this city that the scheme would relieve them of their 
burdens, but when they saw and read the billitself and studied it with 
the care which such intelligent men give to so important a question, I 
know that a great many became doubtful as to its efficiency in obtain- 
ing for them the benefits contended for by its enthusiastic advocates, 
and some of them have expressed themselves as positively opposed to 
the measure. 

The farmers of my district are honest, generous, and fair, and by an 
examination of the census they see that of the sixty-six counties in 
Alabama only twenty-three would be entitled to a subtreasury ware- 
house, and the forty-threé counties which are proscribed by the bill 
are the ones which under the theory of the bill are most in need of the 
aid which the bill proposes to provide. 

The people of the Northwest, where this idea originated, and where 
they raise grain, were at one time, I believe, in favor of the subtreas- 
ury scheme. They thought they would be able to apply it in that 
section to better advantage than in the cotton countries, because they 
were told that if the grain was held back the people in the manufact- 
uring sections of this country, and, in fact, the manufacturing coun- 
tries of the world, would suffer if they were unable-to get the grain, 
and therefore they would take it at any price. 

Mr. COOPER, of Ohio. Is not cotton king? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I thank my friend from Ohio for the 
suggestion. 

DETHRONED KINGS. 

The term Cotton is king was used during the quarter of a cen- 
tury prior to 1861 among the farmers where cotton was the chief prod- 
uct asa method of expressing a great truth, that, under the bonest, 
economical, just, and equal Democratic government which then blessed 
our country, „ the farmer was king.“ At that time Wheat was 
king. It sold as high as $2.80 a bushel, and the average highest 

tice each of those twenty-five years was over $2 per bushel, and now 
it is about one-third that figure. Corn was king.“ It sold as high 
as $1.15 per bushel, and the highest price each year averaged about 81 
per bushel, and now it is less than half that price. Tobacco was 
king.“ Kentucky leaf sold as high ns 20 cents, and the average high- 
est price each year was 16 cents, and now it is but 8 cents. 

Cotton was surely king. It sold during that period as high as 15 
cents, and the average highest price each year was 12} cents, aud now 
its average is about two-thirds that amount. 

While you have reduced the price of the farmer’s products and nar- 
rowed and curtailed his market for their sale, you have taxed the ar- 
ticles he buys and done all else in your power to increase the cost of 
raising the articles he produces, and at the same time you haveincreased 
the expense he is compelled to incur in the maintenance of his family. 
You have dethroned him. The tarmer is no longer king. No, nor is 
cotton or tobacco or wheat or corn any longer endowed with kingly at- 
tributes, 

Your party has placed usurpers on their thrones, and you have made 
the once proud, prosperous farmer the slave of the banker, the manu- 
facturer, and the monopolist of every kind, and these people you have 
clothed in purple and fine linen and you feed them on the fat of the land, 
while the farmer suffering and weary in toil and sweat is trying to sat - 
isfy the sheriff and mortgagee who is driving his wife and children from 
a home covered with debt and liens, all of which are caused by the laws 
enacted by your party. 

But to further reply to the question of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. HILL] and in reply to those who contend that the subtreasury 
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plan would benefit the grain-growers of the Northwest, I must frankly 
say that the objection to the plan which is urged by cotton-growers of 
the South does not apply with equal jorce to the growers of grain. 

Nevertheless, I find, ater having made careful inquiry ot members 
of Congress from the Northwest, that the farmers of that section do not 
regard the subtreasury plan as one which would increase their pros- 

rity, and many think that tbe inauguration of such a system would 
3 to their most serious detriment, aud I can not find that any of the 
organs of the Alliance and Grange of the North or Northwest give it 
any encouragement; but on the contrary all my investigations show 
that it is openly opposed by them, I see that many Alliances in Mis- 
souri, Virginia, and Texas report against the subtreasury plan as un- 
wise and impracticable, 

ALLIANCE AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS, 


I find that the most prominent Alliance and Grange journals of the 
North and Northwest regard the subtreasury scheme with but little 
favor. 

The St. Lonis Journal of Agriculture is certainly a respected organ 
of the farmers. In an editorial upon this subject it says that this 
scheme was never submitted for the general consideration of farmers 
in their Unions and Alliances with the arguments pro and con for in- 
dorsement or rejection, but was railroaded through the tag-end of the 
St. Louis convention, when most of the delegates had gone home. It 
also says: ; 

We want to sce some financial legislation enacted of a permanent and really 
beneficial nature, and if the tarmers of the whole country will enact it and go 
on demanding it. and not be put off with any humbug and pretense, we are sure 
they will get it. So far as the warehouse project is concerned, we do not believe 

+ that it is favored by a single member of Congress who has any national repu- 


tation for wisdom and honesty and who is anxious to advance the real welfare 
of the people. 


The Homestead Alliance and Grange, of Des Moines, Iowa. July 13, 
1490, copies this editorial from the St. Louis Journal of Agriculture 
in an editorial which I will read: 


MACUNE’S SUBTREASURY SCHEME. 


The Journal of Agriculture, of St. Louis, has been taken to task for connecting 
the name of Mr. Macune, of the Southern Farmers’ Alliance, with the subtreas- 
ury scheme, and replies as follows: 

“ Some one protested against our speaking of the subtreasury project as Ma- 
eune’s scheme,’ We call it that because it is that, aud nothing but that, After 
well nigh wrecking the Alliance of Texas with one of his schemes it would seem 
that modesty demanded of Mr. Macune that before he set up any other project 
affecting the interests of farmers he should submit it for their consideration, 
On the contrary, however, this scheme was not only never submitted for the 
general consideration of farmers in their unions and alliances, with the argu- 
ments pro and con, for indorsement or rejection, but was rai/roaded through 
the tag-end of the St. Louis convention, when most of the delegates had gone 
home, Wethink whenever a bill affecting the interests of farmers is to be pro- 
posed for enactment into law by Congress, by any one connected with a farmers’ 
organization, the least that such a person can do is to submit the proposed bill 
for the approval of those whom it concerns. It matters not how wise and fertile 
at concocting schemesany individual may be, the combined wisdom of the great 
body of the farmers is greater than his. 

“Since Mr. Macune and his crowd have taken the liberty to disregard any 
such consideration as this, and appear to hold in contempt the opinions of the 
people, and without any general instruction by or indorsement from the peo- 
ple, is trying to force it to enactment at the imminent risk of other proposed 
plans having real merit, we call it Macune's scheme, 

“We want to see some financial legislation enacted ofa permanent and really 
beneficial nature, and if the farmers of the whole country will enact it, and go 
on demanding it, and not be put off with any humbug and pretense, we are sure 
they will get it. So far asthe sipi kar y eee concerned, wedo not believe 
that it favored by a single member of ngress who has any national reputa- 
mon Lag’ 3 and honesty, and who is anxious to advance the real welfare 

of the people. 

We donot know whether Mr. Macune is the author of this scheme or not, nor 
does it matter. Every scheme whic: proposes to revolutionize the financial 

tem of a country should stand or fall on its merits, not its authorship. We 

o know that it was outlined by Mr. Macune and other leaders of the Southern 
Alliance at the St. Louis convention, and the proposition made tothe Farmers’ 
Allianee of the North to drop all other reform measures and concentrate the 
whole — pu of the farmers’ movement in an effort to secure its adoption by 

n 


the present gress. To this the Northern members would not accede for a 
moment. 
‘The Progressive Farmer, another equally prominent farmers’ organ 


of the Northwest, has this to say in an editorial upon this subject: 
THE WARENOUSE SCHEME. 

Mr. Macune and his followers have wasted some valuable effort, and, no 
doubt, earnest work on their warehouse scheme, or, as they call it. the sub- 
treasury bill. This is no less than a bill requiring the Government to erect at 
public expense warehouses in counties most productive of staple farm prod- 
ucts, in which to store these products, and issue to the owners or producers a 

cent. of their market value, holding the deposited producta as se- 
curity therefor. Upon its very face this plan seems to us visionary in the ex- 
mo. 

It is impracticable, so far as the Government is concerned, and it would be of 
doubtful benefit to the producer, for his product would be pawned to the Gov- 
ernment, and his ability to redeem ata profit to himself would depend not only 
upon his own and careful management, but upon the market price of the 
article he had deposited. This price would be subject to s; lation the same 
as now, and the s; lators would have the advantage of knowing just how 
much of each article pt peo iuca was in quod. In fact, the nation would become 
a great pawnshop, and the non-producers of the articles pawned would be 
taxed to sustain the system, a species of class legislation just as bad or worse 
than any of which we complain, 


The editor then proceeds to urge the importance of legislation for 
farmers, and says: 
Had Mr. Macune and the Southern Alliance put in the work they have done 


for some practical measure like the free-coinage bill or Stanford loan bill, the 
result might have been vastly different, 


Now, it seems that Mr. Macune is spoken of by these papers as a 


leader in the Southern Alliance, and this should assure us that his 
efforts would be directed to the advocacy of measures which would be 
of benefit to the tarmer of the South. 

PURITY OF COTTON-SEED OIL, 

With great labor the South has commenced building up the cotton- 
seed-oil industry, which has become a source of profit to every cotton- 
planter of the South. 

The purity and healthfulness of this oil have been attested over and 
over again by the most eminent chemizal and medical scientists of the 
United States. 

For centuries olive-oil has been regarded as a most pure and delicious 
delicacy, not equaled for the purpose for which it is used by any oils 
of that character. 

Cotton-seed oil is now pronounced in all respects as good as this del- 
icate, delicious olive-oil. 

As far back as 1873 the distinguished Dr. Edward Smith placed cotton- 
seed oil at the head of the list of vegetable oils, and from that time to 
this the official reports of the distinguished medical scientists in charge 
of the medical laboratories of the several States who have analyzed 
and reanalyzed this Southern product, have repeatedly reaffimed this 
opinion of Dr. Smith and declared cotton-seed oil, whether used by 
itself or compounded with lard, is a perfectly wholesome and nutri- 
tions food, and they assert that its sale should not only be allowed, 
but even encouraged. 

Protessor Wiley, chemist of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, said: 

As regards the manuſacture and refining of cotton-seed oil, it may be remarked 
that the methods employed are not materially different from the processes 
made use of in the preparation of olive-oil. That cotton-seed oil has for many 
years been exported to Italy and France,in which countries it is largely em- 
ployed for mixing with olive-oil, is a well known fact, 

And he quotes and indorses the following from Allen’s standard 
work on Commercial Organic Analysis, which says: 

Refined cotton-seed oil is usually very free from acid, and when properly pre- 
pared is of pleasant taste and admirably adapted for edible and culinary pur- 
poses, for which it is now extensively employed, both with and without its 
nature being acknowledged. 

Professor Conn, of the medical faculty of Dartmouth College, after 
explaining that lard was improved by admixture with cotton-seed oil, 
goes on to testify: 

Cotton-seed oil within the t ten years has almost entirely taken the place 
of olive-oilin our markets. It is still sold as olive-oil, but chemical and micro- 
scopical examinations show it to be pure cotton-seed oil. The conditions, both 
chemical and miscroscopical, are so nearly alike that there is really no difer- 
ence in its nutritive value. It is a well known fact that immense quantities of 
cotton-seed oil are sent to Italy,only to come back as vlive-oil, In the South 
and West cotton-seed oil is taking the place of all formsof lard, These are well 
established facts, which no one who has investigated the problem will dispute. 
Cotton-seed oil and beef stearine would answer all of the purposes of lard and 
would be entirely unobjectionable from a sanitary standpoint. 

Professor Irving A. Watson testified: 

I believe that cotton-seed oil isa thoroughly healthful product; as much so 
as olive-oil. 

I could go on quoting similar expressions from the affidavits of the 
chemical tors of the States of New York, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and other States of the North, but my time will not per- 
mit me to do so. But in the same line I will read from page 197 of 
the report of the Secretary of Agriculture, which has just been pub- 
lished: 

Of late years the demand for olive-oil, as an article of food and for other pur- 
poses, has greatly increased. The olive-growers of this country and of Europe 
say that no reliance can be placed upon the so-called olive-oils of commerce, 
unless the buyer procures them directly from the grower, and they affirm that 
many samples df so-called olive-oil consist mostly of cotton-seed oil, which fn 
Italy is poured over the olives in the crusher to thoroughly mix the two oils. 
Very little pure oil, it is said, is obtainable even in Italy. This Fon rhea has 
lately been informed by one of the leading olive-cultivators of ifornia that, 
although the olive-oil of the United States is sold to dealers in its original purity, 
they mix with it cotton-seed oil. 

It is but natural to suppose that so excellent and healthful an article 
of food would become in great demand and displace inferior articles of 
like character, and we find that last year out of 600,000,000 pounds of 
all kinds of lard produced in the United States 320,000,000 pounds 
was the compound lard, 60 per cent., or nearly two-thirds, of which is 
composed of pure cotton-seed oil, 


HIGH ALLIANCE LEADERS AGAINST COTTON-SEED OIL, 

The Northeastern lard men, having failed to beat down this formida- 
ble competitor in a fair commercial fight, now come to Congress and 
demand that a law be enacted which they hope will tax this purerand 
better article so heavily that they can induce the public to use their 
inferior compound ard thus destroy a business which is bringing $12,- 
000,000 a year to the Southern cotton-planter. 

This nefarious bill taxes the manu.acturer $100 a year, the whole- 
sale dealer, $25; the retail dealer, $2; and then a tax per pound is 
levied upon the product, They then enact a series of onerous require- 
ments and a host of penalties, punishable with imprisonments ranging 
up to two years and finesrunning from $50 to $5,000, and in some cases 
both fine and imprisonment are inflicted, 

This wicked bill issimply a proposition for the Government to ste 
in and place the weight and force of its courts and its army of Fede: 
marshals on the side of an inferior product for the purpose of retarding 
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and, if possible, of preventing the manufacture and sale of the superior 
article, for which the people have shown a decided preference. 

On which side would we expect Mr. Macune to throw his weight? 
We certainly would say as a fair man he would be on the side of 
right and agaiost such a wicked, nefarious measure. As he prolesses 
to be iriendly to Southern farmers, we say again surely he will be for 
them and against this bill, which was concocted to injure, if not de- 
stroy, one oi their greatest industries. But what is our surprise to find 
published in the hired organ of our enemies in every issue since Feb- 
ruary 17 a letter from Mr, Macune, which I read from the latest edi- 
tion: 

[National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union. Office of C. W. Macune, 
chairman of executive 1 
511 Nixrn STREET, N. W., Washington, D. C., February Il, 1890, 


DEAR Sm: In response to your request to consider the Conger lard bill. No. 
283, and if í approved to ask on behalf of the National Alliance legislative 
committee favorable action thereon, I have to say, after examining the bill and 
the accompanying reports of Mr. Concer, I cheerfully recommend that the 
Committee on Agriculture report the same and trust the bill may become a 


law. 
The America: 1 posed to all frauds, especially those that affect 
the food Pepere Lc Ss agta a yraa] of the subject, I am confident that the leg- 
islation asked in this bill will not injuriously affect the cotton-seed-raiser and 
that he is more injured by the sale of compound lard under a false brand than 
he would be benefited should the present state of affairs continue to exist by 
the sale of his cotton seed to a trust, which gives him as little for his product as 
it 2 can to e tho seed. d W. MACUNE, 
ours, respectiully, 8 — 

Al. xx. J. WEDDERBURN, Esq., 

Chairman Legislative Committee, Virginia State Grange, Futrons oſ Husbandry. 

This letter was printed and scattered broadcast throughout the en- 
tire South, and sent to all Southern Alliances, accompanied with the 
very deceptive petition which I will read. 

It will be seen that not satisfied with recommending that cotton- 
seed oil be taxed, he says: 


The American people are opposed to all frauds. 


This is plainly denouncing cotton-seed oil as a fraud and is saying 
that it is a fraud to make a healthful, delicious compound composed 
about two-thirds of the purest of vegetable oils and about one-third of 
pure lard. If that is a fraud then every mixture of pure articles is a 
fraud. Every good housewife who mixes ingredients to make a cake 
for her husband and children commits a fraud, and every time she 
breaks an egg to improve a pone of corn bread she commits a fraud. 

But Mr. Macune intimates that cotton seed must be sold to a trust. 
It is true a trust buys largely, but there are many mills outside of the 
trust which are large purchasers. He also says the trust gives him“ 
(the farmer) as little for his product as it possibly can to secure the 
seed.” This is true with regard to all commercial transactions. The 
buyer gets products as cheap as possible and the seller gets the most 
that he possibly can, but I will ask Mr. Macune if it is not true that 
a law like this, which will tend to lessen the demand for cotton-seed 
oil, will also tend to reduce the price for which it is sold. 

COTTON-PRODUCERS WICKEDLY DECEIVED. 

The greatest and meanest fraud in this whole matter was the action 
of the men who are lobbying for the bill in sending blank petitions to 
alliances in the South with requests that they be signed and returned 
to the sender for presentation to Congress. ` 

One of these blank printed petitions reads as follows: 7 

PURE-LARD BILL. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled, Washington, D. C.: 


The undersigned, citizens of P.;0;, County, State of =——, do 
most tfully urge upon your honorable body the adoption of House bil! 
No. 11027, for the prevention of manufacture and sale of adulterated and mis- 
branded lard, and hereby urge the passage of the same, 


Another printed form with which these men flooded the country was 
in these words: 
PETITION IN FAVOR OF PURE LARD. 


To the A ess: 
County (—— Congressional dis- 


merican Congr 
The undersigned citizens of in 
trict), in the State of would respectfully urge the earliest possible adop- 
tion of the bill to prevent lard adulteration repurted favorably from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the Fifty-first Congress, and known as the Conger 


bill. 

There were three editions of the Conger lard bill. In the Fiftieth 
Congress it was numbered 11027, and in the present Congress Mr. Cox- 
GER introduced two such bills, No. 283 and No. 11568, all of them being 
very similar and all about equally objectionable. 

Printed headings like the above, praying for the passage of these bills, 
were sent broadcast throughout all theentire farming country. They 
were sent to every Farmers’ Alliance in Alabama, accompanied with 
the letter from Mr. Macune which | have read. 

The farmers of the South are honest and could hardly believe that 
any one would ask them to sign a petition the purpose of which was 
to tax and reduce the price ol one of their principal products. It will 
be observed that the purpose of the bill is carefully and sedulously con- 
cealed by the deceptive wording of the petition, and the good, honest, 
generous colton-farmers sizned these petitions very generally until I 
exposed the fraud through the papers of Alabama and then the nefari- 
ous deception ceased. 


I wish to be very emphatic in the assertion that I do not intimate 
that Mr. Macune intended to make any recommendations injurious to 
Southern people, or that there is any question as to his devotion to 
their interest, or that he is not actuated by the very best intentions, 
but I wish to show that he was fearfully mistaken in his views regard- 
ing the lard bill, and I think that he is also mistaken in advocating 
the subtreasury bill instead of devoting the energies of the Alliance to 
the advocacy of measures and purposes which would be of more benefit 
to the farmer, would be practical in their operation,and would be easy 
to accomplish if Representatives having farming constituencies would 
combine in their support. For instance, had this been done with re- 
gard to the silver bill we would now have free coinage ot silver. 

Mr. COOPER, of Ohio. As one who is engaged in farming, will the 
gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER, of Ohio. Are you in favor of loaning money out of 
the Treasury to the farmers ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. In reply to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Cooper], I will say that I am unalterably in favor of giving 
farmers every privilege which is enjoyed by people of other professions, 
and I am in favor of an immediate change in the financial and banking 
laws of our country so as to decentralize money and wealth and to 
enable the farmers of our country to establish banks adapted to their 
condition, their necessities, their convenience, and methods of business, 


MONEY FOR F\DMERS, 


That a system can be easily devised which would be of great benefit 
to farmers without being in any way detrimental to other interests 
there can be no doubt. Even under the present illy adapted banking 
laws plans can be devised by which the farmers can borrow money as 
low as the rate mentioned in the subtreasury bill. 

For instance: Take a county which has, say, 8,000 farmers. Let each 
subscribe $25 and establish a bank with a capital of $200,000. 

We see the condition of the national banks of the United States are 
as follows: 
Capital paid in 
Surplus fund and un 


Individual de 2 
Deposited by United States and d 


Total ——————) ... ... ... 476.452 see 2. 488. 865, 741 


The loans and discounts are 81,921, 357.854. In other words, the loans 
and discounts are three times the capital and more than twice the cap- 
ital and surplus combined. 

Now, supposing our farmers’ bank to have deposits equal to the av- 
erage and an adequate but well secured circulation, it will readily be 
seen that the profits a farmer stockholder would receive upon a well 
conducted bank of this character would far exceed the interest paid by 
him for money he would find it necessary to borrow. All that would 
be necessary for the success of such a plan would be careful manage- 
ment of the bank. 

The question is asked, how can thissystem help the people and why 
can they not each act independently with his own means? The an- 
swer is that tarmers who raise stock, and grain, and meat, and hay, and 
clover, and tobacco, and cotton would want money at different periods 
ot the year and they would keep all their idle money in these banks, 
For instance, Mr, Johnson sells his wheatin June for $1,000. He pays 
up his debt to the bank and has $600 left over. Instead of hoarding it 
at home he deposits it in the hank, and the bank lendsit to Mr. Brown, 
who has a cotton crop. This is sold in November for $2,000, and after 
paying his debt to the bank he has $1,200 lelt over, which in turn he 
deposits and it is loaned to Johnson, who is planting his wheat crop, 
ete. In other words, all the money belonging to the farmers who own 
the bank is kept employed. 

Now this illustrates that a plan can be devised to help the farmers, 
and the knowledye on the part of the farmer that some such plan as 
the above has aided all other vocations causes him to desire something 
similar for his benefit. Tbat plans will be matured by which bank- 
ing laws can be modified so as materially to benefit them, there can 
not, in my mind, be a particle of doubt. 

Mr. COOPER, of Ohio. Are you in favor of the Government taking 
charge of the railroads ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, I would prefer to discuss that when 
you gentlemen on the other side of the House bring in a bill for that 


— ee 
Z 1, 521 745, 665 
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purpose. 

Mr. COOPER, of Ohio. Iam asking you the question as a farmer. 
[Langhter. ] z 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Well, then, I will answer asa farmer 
and say that I advocated and voted for the interstate-commerce law and 
am certainly in favor of the Government taking such supervision over 
railroads as is necessary to prevent combination, consolidation, and ex- 
tortion by which the people could be oppressed and charged in excess 
of proper and reasonable rates, but I am not in favor of the Govern- 
ment acquiring ownership of the railroads by purchase and taki 
charge of them in that sense, and I am quite confident the people 
represent do not advocate any such innovation. 
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GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS, 


The statements of the railroad managers of the United States re- 
the cost of the railroads a year ago at $10,205,493,050, and, 
though this may be an extravagant estimate, we all know that the 
railroads are stocked and bonded at about that and if a law was 
passed directing their purchase the Republican party would be very 
om. to pay every cent that was demanded. 

To raise such a sum of money you would issue bonds, and you know 
that one very important element in fixing the value of bonds is the 
amountissued. When our issue was less than $2,800,000,000 of 6 per- 

United States bonds sold below par, and we could not expect to 
get more than 75 cents on a dollar by the saleof enough bonds to raise 
sufficient money to pay such a sum for the railroads, 

This would make an annual drain upon the Government far beyond 
the resources of the people. 
The income the Government would derive from these railroads would 
not be much. 
Under the present management their entire income last year after 
paying expenses and interest on bonds was $101,388,736, and under 
ernment management it would certainly be less and possibly be 
nothing at all. - We would therefore find ourselves burdened with a 
fearful debt, the interest alone amounting to possibly $900,000,000 a 
year, and to meet this you would levy a direct tax which would be very 
hard upon the poor South, as the Constitution requires direct taxes 
to be levied according to population, and not according to wealth and 
peat property. The effect upon the people of my State would be 


The population of Alabama is u of all the population of the United 
States; therefore it is possible that dr of the $900,000,000 would be col- 
lected by direct taxation from the people of this State, which would re- 

an annual tax upon the people of Alabama for this item alone of 
2 000, 000. Last year that State collected from the people $1,468,- 
727. This was hard enough to pay, but an additional tax of fifteen times 
that amount to pay the Government would finally bankrupt nearly 
every man in the State. 

Imagine a man whose State tax is $100 being required in addition to 
pay an annual direct tax to the Federal Governmentof $1,500. 

A year ago there were 704,743 persons in the employ of railroads in 
the United 8 States. For all these men to be transformed into Govern- 
ment employés, their tenure of office being subject to political caprice, 
would work a fearful change in our Government, 

It would no doubt be satisfactory to the Republican party, as it 
would go far toward the consummation of their idea of centralized im- 
perialism, but Democrats love purity, freedom, and liberty, and they 
oppose such measures as adverse to the American idea of government, 
and almost certain to result in financial and political disaster, besides 


being a longstride towards changing this Government from a republic 
to a cen despotism. 
Compound Lard, 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 21, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11568) defining “Jard,” 
also 9 dhe tax upon and regulating the manufacture and sale, importation, 
and exportation of compound lard— 

- Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall not attempt, in the shorttime allotted to me 
to speak upon this important measure, toeven allude to the many evils 
which will certainly follow this character of legislation, nor shall Ibe 
able to discuss its flagrant assault upon the doctrine of democracy. 

So violative is this bill of the ideas of free government which were 
handed down to us by our fathers that already it is stirring up bad 
blood in many gentlemen on the Republican side of the House who are 
unwilling to go so far in the violation of the principles of our Govern- 
ment as is attempted in this bill and as are some gentlemen who are 
willing to advocate legislation which they seem to think may be of tem- 
porary advantage to their constituents, 

There was something said, Mr. Speaker, in regard to the fact that 90 
per cent. of compound lard was manufactured by a few people. 

For God’s sake, if the monopolists have got 90 per cent. of the manu- 
facture in their hands, why not leave 10 per cent. of it in the hands of 
the people? The trouble in this matter, Mr. Speaker, is that theSouth— 
God bless that country—is raising a vegetable product superior to 
all other vegetables in purity, outstripping and successfully competing 
with otber ingredients which are used for food, This is notsurprising. 
God has blessed that country. The sun shines brighter there, the soil 
is more fertile, the minerals are richer, and they do raise everything 


that is drawn from the soil cheaper in that country than-in any other; 
and it is but natural that it should do what it has done and is doing, 


driving more than half of the American hog lard out of the market. 

It is God's country and it obeys God's precepts. [Laughter.] And 
this is attempting here to pass a law directly against the 
statutes of Almighty God. 10 laughter. I 3 from Leyit- 
icus xi, 7, 8: 

And the swine * * * heis unclean to you, 
or their flesh “shall ye not eat, and their carcass shall ye not touch; they are 
unclean to you. 

Mr. CONGER. Does the gentleman read from the new revision? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Tread from God's Bible. [Laughter.] 
I revere all editions of the Bible, the old version and the new revision. 
They all contain the eternal truths of religion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. May I ask the gentleman where 
he borrowed the book? [Lanughter. ] 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Iam surprised the gentleman asked 
that question, because this book has been in the House of Representa- 
tives ever since he has been a member and he has never found it out 
until now. [Laughter.] 

UCHANAN, of New Jersey. 
silver speech. [Langhter. ] 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Worse and worse. The gentleman 
admits that his attention was called to the Bible four years ago, and 

yet he has been so indifferent regarding it that he has entirely for- 
bebe there is a copy of the sacred volume in the Capitol building. 
Perhaps the existence of such a book has escaped his memory. 

Now I shall read you what God tells ns to eat. Iread from Gene- 
sis ii, 9: 

Ant out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleas- 
ant to the sight and good for food. 

Mr. CONGER. He does not say that you are to call it lard, though. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. No, the Lord does not say that we 
shall call it lard, and I admit it is doing so pure and healthful an ar- 

ticle great injustice to give it the name of so impure a product as hog 
lard; and doubly aggravated do we find that wrong to be when we read 
the evidence before Congress showing the impurity of all hog-lard prod- 
ucts, an article which the advocates of this bill are endeavoring to force 
upon the people, 

In the Bible we frequently read of the ownersbip of flocks and herds 
of almost all kinds of animals except hogs or swine; but swine were 
considered and reterred to more as unclean pests, as we now regard rep- 
tiles. So intense was the aversion to swine that they were associated 
with the idea of evil spirits or devils. And how often throughout the 
Holy Book do we see the fruits of the earth referred to as gifts of God 
lor the subsistence of his creatures. 

Mr. HOUK. Has the Constitution been lost, that my friend has to 
resort to the Bible? (Laughter. ] 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. The Constitution has been trampled 
under foot by 9 —— Arwa and if it had not been for the Democratic 
patty it would n lost by this time. [Laughter. ] 

Democrats revere the Constitution because it is the foundation upon 
9 this free and independent Government ot the people has been 
erected. 

Mr. HOUK. Lasked the question because I never knew a Democrat 
to use the Bible before; it was always the Constitution, 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But I have known the Republicans 
to trample the Constitution under foot, Even if Democrats did not 
use the Bible as much as youdesire, they nevertheless revere it because 
it contains in its precious pages God’s teaching of eternal wisdom, 
purity, and truth. I wish your party would take the teachings of the 
Bible as your guide and cease your constant encroachments and strains 
upon the Constitution of our country. The application of the higher- 
law ’’ doctrine to both the Bible and the Constitution is a Republican 
heresy as old as the party itself. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what is cotton-seed oil? I have nottime in the 
brief space allotted me to read the numerons affidavits of some of the 
most distinguished scientific gentlemen of the United States upon that 
subject, but I will state that every one of those affidavits, whether 
made by Professor Wiley, of the Department of Agriculture, or by the 
distinguished professor of Dartmouth College, or bed the equally dis- 
tinguished professor of the New Hampshire board of health, testi- 
fies that there is no article of food existing that is as pure, healthful, 
and beneficial to life as cotton-seed oil. [Laughter.] And now, when 
God tells us to eat the fruits of the earth and when it is proved that 
this is the purest, best, and most healthful of all the fruits of the earth, 
Congress comes up and, as a fit ending to the career of the Republican 
party after twenty-five years of improper legislation, undertakes to say 
that this pure food shall be legislated out of existence or out of use. 

Laughter. 
[ Cotton if oil has been subjected to most severe tests and criticism 
and every effort possible has been exerted to disparage it as an article 
of food, but the result has always been the reverse of what wasintended, 
and every test has added proof to its excellence and healthfulness. 

I will read a few . from the report of the New York board 


I used it four years ago in a 
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of health which happens to be before me. Professor Tucker, the analyst 
of the says: 


and a wide variety of other e products, oilsare extracted an 
employed in the or food. In speaking of the vegetable oils Dr. Ed- 
PATIA MEO pan i SE ap tin RRS 
ofthe and says: 

“ There can be no doubt that we have, in this productof — — 
seem otherwise to be usel a great storebouse of most val nutritive 
material, and if we know but little of them in thisclimate it is because we have 
the olive-oil at hand.“ 


The report quotes from Professor Wiley, chemist of the Department 


of Agriculture, who says: 

As regards the manufacture and refining of cotton-seed oil, it ayi be re- 
marked that the methods employed are not materially difterent from the proc- 
esses made use of in the preparation of olive-oil. That cotton-seed oil has for 
8 years been exported to Italy and France, in which countries it is largely 
employed for mixing with clive-oil, is a well known fact. 

Iam clearly of the opinion that cotton-seed oil, whether used alone or com- 
mingled with other oils or fats, is a perfectly wholesome and nutritious food. 

Professor Wiley also said: 

“ That it was very easily acted upon by the intestinal juices,” and“ very easily 

and he added that “it seems to act on organs like 
olive-oil precisely.” In response to the question “Are the nutritive qualities 
of cotton-seed oil equal to the nutritive q es of pure lard?” he replied, 


should my there would be little difference as far as nutritive properties 
concerned.” 


Further on in his testimony— i 
In reply to the question. What would you say of cotton-seed oil when used 
alone as an article of food?” he oiriin ihe should say that it was perfect! 


wholesome,” and he gave it as his belief that it was as wholesome as olive-oil 
or hog lard or beef fat. 

Professor Tucker also quotes, as I will read: 

Professer S, P. Sharpless, State assayer for Massachusetts and a chemist who 
has given much time to the study of food adulteration, stated during the course 
of the same investigation that he knew of no property injurious to health in 
cotton-seed oil or the relined lards which he had examined. Professor R, Og 
Doremus, of New York City, states that refined lard made fromsteam lard, 
stearine, and cotton-seed oil is* pure and wholesome,” and that, in his opinion, 
“ cotton-seed oil is a wholesome article of diet.” 


Professor Tucker then says: 

These are the opinions which seem to be almost universally held by those 
who have inv: this subject from a scientific standpoint. 

Throughout the 1 States it has been eee largely 
used, and the medical faculty of the Arkansas University state that it is pre- 
ferred to other fats in many respects, “agreeing with the most delicate stom- 

whether used in baking or frying,” and 


“y 
are 


been given of heaith in any manner impaired by the use, however free, of 
cotton-seed oil in food. They state that “thousands of hands employed in the 
cotto milis are in the habit of making their dinners on the crude oil 


tage ngs Ape hye in it, and some of them C yet from 
this use of it nothing has ever resulted but the best of health.” 
Such testimony as that given above is noteasily overthrown, Writers of em- 
inence in our scientific, m and agricultural journals have borne similar 
imony, and large numbers of people in our midst to-day use this oil from 


This distinguished chemist, in coneluding this official report, states 


that such— 
Cotton-seed-oil products as I have examined or of which I have knowledge are 
wholesome and nutritious articles of food. 


Icould go on indefinitely with citations of like character. 

This and abundant other like evidence prove the superiority of cot- 
ton-seed oil as an article of food. 

Gentlemen tell us that the demand for cotton-seed-oil butter has in- 
eee . since it was subjected to a tax. This is true, but what 
caused it? 

The tax did not do it. That has added to its cost and been a dead- 
weight on the industry, but the discussion and agitation of this sub- 
ject has brought cotton- seed oil prominently before the people, and its 
great purity and excellent qualities have become known, and that, I 
admit, has had an effect to increase the demand for it. 

The American hog stuck his nose into Congress and has got it pretty 
badly bruised. He tried to root out cotton-seed oil, and besides failing 
to accomplish that he is getting rooted out of use himself. 

I have in my hand a paper by J. H. Kellogg, M.D., descriptive of 
the hog of the present day, which certainly indicates that hog meat is 
hardly a proper article of food- 

The doctor is an eminent physician of Massachusetts. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House in arguing this question 
have attempted, as far as possible, to secrete the purpose of this bill; 
yet that purpose would crop out and they could not conceal it. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. McCLAmMMyY] said that he would 
not follow the speech of the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. Berosus] because he had lost his sleep last night, but I will 
endeavor to make some allusion to that speech. First, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania says: 

It is easily seen that the manufacturers and dealers, 3 — a 


per cent. of our population, have a deep stake in any H ion which 
protects them from competition. 


All that this bill seeks is to protect the hog of the North from the 
competition of the purer and better and more healthful eotton- seed of 
theSouth. The gentleman from Pennsylvania commenced his speech 
by saying that— : 

Legislation which imposes unequal burdens can only be tolerated upon 
grounds of the clearest necessi by a wise public policy, the de- 
mands common weal, 


ty, 
of justice and right, and the advancement of the 


That is good Democratic doctrine; but after announcing that sound 
Democratic principle the gentleman goes on to advocate this bill. To 
show what his purpose is he goes on to say 

That this steady decline in the swine market was due, in 
invasion of imitation compound can not be doubted by any 
and practical student of our markets. 

Then, speaking of the extent of this injury, he says: 

The extent of the injury must be left to conjecture. 

Then he says, quoting from an authority (Wells in his Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes): 


Cotton-seed oil is now equivalent to 70,000,000 


pan at least, to the 
intelligent observer 


unds of lard, and it has con- 


tributed to notably reduce the price and place of that important inthe 
world's markets. The statements subjoined of in men long 
in the manafacture of pure lard remove all doubt upon the subject. 

Mr. Speaker, this removes all doubt thet the of this bill is 


for a Congress, which happens to be sectional, to make its dying effort 
for sectional legislation to destroy an industry which a struggling peo- 
ple have songht to build up. 

Mr. SAWYER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SAWYER. I have read the bill, and I want to ask the gentle- 
man whether there is anything in this bill which Fi rote pon 
any tax upon, or requires any license for the sale of oil ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. There is if it happers to be mixed 
with that impure article, lard. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SAWYER. Then the tax is not upon the pure artiele, cot- 
ton-seed oil, but upon the mixtureof the ‘impure’? article, lard, with 
the pure cotton-seed oil. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. It is true that cotton-seed oil in its 
raw state is not taxed by this bill, but the moment it is refined and 
prepared for table use and put in the form of lard a tax is imposed 
upon it. Its superiority is such that it is driving the hog lard out of 
the market, and now you propose to drive the pure article out by tax- 
ing it. If you will tax all lard we will not object. Tax the impure 
lard and we will submit to a tax on the pure cotton-seed oil. 

Mr. CONGER. But pure cotton-seed oil, put up by itself, is not 
taxed. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. The reason why you do not tax pure 
cotton-seed oil is that it does not come into competition with any North- 
ern product. The serious objection to the bill is its un-American - 
tendency, the enactment of laws to give one industry an advantage 
over another. Another anti-American tendency is that the numerous 
restrictions and penalties provided for in the bill will of necessity 
drive out all the small FCC 
nopolies. As proof of this let me remind the House that in very 
speech the gentleman admits that the law two years ago put - 
ting a tax on ol ine had the eftect to throw that manu- 
facture entirely within the control of a monopoly and toreduce it from 
200,000,000 pounds two years ago to 34,000,000 pounds to-day. - 

[Here the mer tell. ] 

I will append Dr. Kellogg’s paper, which should be read by every 
member of this House before voting on this bill: 

In F of the great industries and one of the most 


prolifie sourees wealth. And since the supply is wholly by the 
demand it may be taken asa proper index of the prodigious quantities of swine's 
flesh which are daily required to demands of the Amer- 
ican people. No kind of animal 2 as is pork in its 

us of p on. The Yankee makes Sunday breakfast of 
a ng the same article a p: t constituent of at 
east two meals each day during the rest of the week. Pork, and is 


large a portion of the dead carcass utilized 
as food. Pork seems to be considered such a deli that nota je should 
be wasted. The fat and lean portions are eaten fresh or carefully by 
salting or smoking, or both. The tail is ronsted, the snout, cars, and feet are 
PRENG and eaten as souse; the intestines and — are eaten as tripe or made 

; black pudding is made of the bl the liver, spleen, and kid- 
neys are prized; the and other glands are deli- 
cacies, while even the skin is made into jelly. In fact, nothing is left of the 
beast but the bristles, which the shoemaker claims, Surely it must be quite an 
important matter, and one well deserving attention, if it can be shown that an 
animal which is thus literally devoured, and that in such immense quantities, 
is not only unfit for food, but one of the prime canses of many loathsome and 
painful maladies, Let us examine the hog a little, and see what can be deter- 
pen respecting his real nature and his office in the economy ot nature, if he 

any. 
A LIVE HOG EXAMINED, 

Look at that object in a filthy mud-hole by the roadside. At first you dis- 
tinguish nothing but a pile of black, slimy mud. The dirty mass moves, You 
think of a reptile, a turtle, some uncouth monster reveling in his Stygian filth. 
A grunt. The mystery is solved. The sound betrays ah You hasten by, 
avert your face, and sicken with disgust. Stop, friend; ire your savo: 
ham, your souse, your tripe, your toothsome sausage, in its native element. 
dainty beast, isn't he? 1 

Gaze over into that sty, our pork-eating friend. Have you done so before; 
and would you prefer to be excused? Quite likely. But we will show you a 
dozen 2 you did not observe before. See that contented brute quietly re- 

ing in the augmented filth of his own ordure. Heseems to feel quite at 
me, doesn’t he? Look a little sharper and scrutinize his skin. Is it smooth 
and healthy? Not exactly ŝo. So obscured is it with tetter and seurf and 
mange that you almost expect to see the rotten mass d off as the grunting 
creature rubsit against any projecting corner which may furnish him a conven- 
ient scratching place. As you glance around the pen you observe that ali such 
. utilized until they are worn so smooth as too be almost 

ni en 
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Stir up the beast and make him show his gait, See how he rolls along, a 
mountain of fat. If he were human he would be advised to chew tobacco for 
his obesity, and would be to SAt of any day of heart disease, And 

* so he will do, unless the butcher forestalls nature by a day or two. Indeed 


do you say it is a mere accidental abrasion ? Find the same on the other leg; it is 
a wise and wonderful provision of nature. Grasp the Jeg high up and press 
downward, Now you sec its utility, as a mass of corruption pours out. That 


hence the offen- 
with 
same 


A DEAD HOG EXAMINED. 


Do you imagine that the repulsiveness of this loathsome creature is only on 
the outside; that within everything is pure and wholesome? Vain delusion. 
Bickening, disgusting as is the exterior, it is,in comparison with what it covers, 
a fair cloak, hiding a mass of d and rottenness which grows more super- 
latively filthy as we penetrate deeper and deeper beneath the skin. 


WHAT IS LARD? 


Just under the foul and putrid skin we find a mass of fat from 2 to 6 inches in 
thickness, covering a large portion of the body. Now, what is this? Lard, 
says one; animal oil; an excellent thing for consumptives; a very necessa 
kind of food in cold weather. animal oil, very truly; and we will add, 
as onyms, disease, scrofula, torpid liver, 

nere did all that fat come from or how happened it to be heaped up around 
that r hog so prodigiously? Surely it is not natural, for fat is only depos- 
ited in large quantities for the purpose of keeping the body warm in winter. 
This fat is much more than is necessary for such a purpose and is much penter 
in amonnt than ever exists upon the animal in a stateof nature, Itis evidently 
the result of disease. So have been the habits of the animal, so great has 
been the foulness of its y, that its excretory organs—its liver, lungs, kid- 
neys, skin, and intestines—have been ü unable to carry away the im- 
purities which the animal has been all its life accumulating. And even the 
extensive system of sewerage, with its constant stream, which we havealr ady 
described, was insufficient to the task of purging so vile a body of the débris 
which aboundedin every — 1 — and saturated every tissue, Consequently this 
great flood of disease, which made the blood a blask, turbid current, was 
crowded out of the veins and arteries into the tissues, and there accumulated 
— — eee morsel, a slice of fat pork, is it not? Concentrated, consoli- 

ate t 

Then the fatter a hog, the more diseased he is? Certainly. A few years ago 
there were on exhibition at the great cattle show in England a couple of hogs 
which had been with oil-cake until they were the greatest monsters of 
obesity ever exhibited, Ot course they took the first premium; and if a pre- 
mium had been awarded for those animals capable of producing the most dis- 
ease, it is quite probable they would have headed the list still. 

Lard, then, o ned from the flesh of the hog by heating, is nothing more 
than extract of a diseased carcass, Who that knows ita character will to 
defile himself with this broth of abominable things?“ 


DISGUSTING DEVELOPMENTE, 


Now let us take a little deeper glance, prepared to find disease and corruption 
moreabundantthe deeper wego. Observe the glands which lieaboutthe neck. 
Instead of their being the ordinary size and composed of ordinary structure, 
we find them enlarged masses of scrofulous tissue. Perhaps tuberculous de- 
generation has already taken place. If so, the soft, cheesy, infectious mass is 
ready to sow broadcast the seeds of ee eg and premature death; for, 
accord ng to some excellent medical authorities, tuberculous disease is capable 
of communication by means of tubercles. If the animal is of sufficient age, the 
further process of ulceration will have occu: 

Now, take a deeper look still, and examine the lungs of this much prized ani- 
mal. If he is more than a few months old, you will be likely to find large num- 
bers of tubercles if you make a careful examination. If he is much more than 
n year of age, you will more than likely as not find a portion of the lung com- 
pletely consolidated. Yetallof this filthy diseased mass is cooked asa delicious 
morsel and served up to satisfy fastidious tastes, If the animal had escaped the 
butcher's knife a few years he would have died of tuberculous consumption. 

But what kind ofa liver would you expect such an animal to have? Is not 
excessive fatness one of the surest evidences of ad and inactive liver? 
Ialallibly. Then a fat hog must have a dreadfully diseased bile manufactory, 
Make a cut into it- substance. In seventy-five cases out of a hundred you will 
find it filled with abscesses. In a larger percentage still will be found the same 

iseased products which seem to infest every organ, every tissue, and every 
structure ofthe animal. Yet these same rotten, diseased, scrofulous livers are 
eaten and relished by thousands of people who can not express their contempt 
forthe Frenchman whoeatsa horse or the Chinaman who dines upon fricasseed 


puppy. 

Now just glance at the remaining contents of the abdomen. In every part 
you notice evidences, unmistakable, of scrofula, fatty degeneration, and tuber- 
cul us accumulations, 

WHERE SCROFULA COMES FROM. 

The word “scrofula" is derived from the Latin scrofa, which means a sow. 
The ancient Romans evidently believed that scrofula originated with the hog, 
and hence they attached the name of the beast to the disease. Saving that 
a man has scrofula, then, is equivalent to saying that he has the hog disease, 
After we have seen that the hog is the very embodiment of scrofulous disease, 
= any ove doubt the aceuracy of the conclusion of the Romans who named 


ORIGIN OF THE TAPE-WORM. 


We shall not attempt to trace the history of this horrid animal, which fre- 
quently attains the len of 30 to 100 feet in the intestines of human beings, 
only so far as coneerns its introduction into the human system. 

With this end in view, let us glance again atthatdiseased liver, Upon closer 
inspection it will be no uncommon thing if we discover numberless little sacs 
or cysts about the sizeof ahemp-seed. These do not presenta very formidable 
appearance, certainly; but as soon as they are taken into the stomach by eating 
the flesh containiug them, the gastric juice dissolves off the membranous sac 
and liberates a minute animal which had been lurking there for mouths, per- 
haps awaiting this very opportunity, This creature, although quite minute, 
is furnished with s head and four suckers. With the latter it attaches itself 
firmly to the wall of the intestine anu begins to w. In a short time it pro- 
duces an addition to the body, which is attached like a joint behind. Soon a 
duplicate of this is prod aced, and then another and another, until a body three 
or four rods in Jength is tormed. 

Under some circumstances, the eggs of the tape-worm may find entrance into 
the body, when the disease is developed in another ſorm. Theembryonic worms 
consist of a pair of hooklets so shaped that a twisting motion will cause them 
to penetrate the tissues after the fashion of a corkscrew. Countless numbers 
of these may be taken into the system, since a single tape-worm has been found 
to contain more than 2,000,000 eggs. By the boring motion referred to, which 
seems to be spontaneous in the young worm, the parasites penetrate into every 
part of the bouy. Penetrating the walls of the blood-vesseis, they are swept 
along in the life-current, thus finding their way even to the most delicate struct- 
ures of the humansysiem, They have been found in all the organs of the body, 
even the brain and the delicate organs of vision not escaping the depredations 
of this destructive parasite. * 

When this lively migrating aora gets finally settled in thetiss it soon be- 
comes enveloped in a little cell. and remains quiet until taken inté the stomach 
of some other animal, when it is liberated and speedily develops into a full- 
grown tape-worm,as already described. But although quiet, the imprisoned 
parasite by no means harmless. The cysts which are formed often at- 
tain such a size as to endanger life. When developed in the eye. they of course 
occasion blindness, When occurring in the lungs or other organs, they inter- 
fere with their proper function. In the liver, which is the most frequent ren- 
dezvous of these destructive creatures, a most serious an commonly fatal 
disease known as hydatis is occasioned by the extraordinary development of 
the cysts; which are ordinarily not larger than a pea, but by excessive growth 
assume enormous proportions. The same disease may occur in any other part 
of the body in which the germs undergo development. 

In Iceland this disease has me extremely common; and it isnot very un- 
common in thiscountry. We havein our microscopical cabinet specimens of 
the embryonic worms taken from hydatid tumors of the liver of a patient who 
died of the disease in Bellevue Hospital, New York, K 

The poor victim who is forced to entertain this unwelcome guest suffers un- 
told agonies, and finally dies if he can not succeed in dislodging the parasite. 

The germs of these dreadful animals are found not only in the liver, but in 
the other organs as well. Porkcontaining them is saidto be measly, Sometimes 
it is discovered; but that such is by no means always the caso is evidenced b; 
the fact that tape-worm is every year becoming more and more frequent in th 
country. It has long been common in Germany. 

Some time since we received from a friend in the South a specimen of pork 
which was sodensely peopled with the germs of this dreadful parasite that every 
cubic inch ot flesh contained more than a score of them, 

In Abyssinia the ocourrence of the tape-worm has become so frequent, owing 
to the bad dietetic habits of the people, that it has been said thatevery Abyssin- 
ian hasa tape-worm, In this country the parasite is most common in pork- 
butchers and cocks, 

THE TERRIBLE TIC. 


Now, my friend, assist your eyesight by a good microscope, and you will be 
convinced that you have only just caught a glimpse of the enormous filthiness, 
theinherent adden: and tlie intrinisic ugliness ofthisloathsome animal. Take 
a thin slice of lean flesh, p! it upon the stage of your microscope, adjust the 
eye-piece, and look. Ifyou are fortunate, you will find displayed before your 
eyes hundreds of voracious little animals each coiled up in its little cell wait- 
ing for an opportunity to escape from its prison walls and begin its destined 
work of devastation, A gentleman of eminence in Louisville has made very 
extensive researches upon the subject, and asserts that in at least one hog out 
of every ten these creatures may be found. A committee appointed by the 
Chicago Academy of Medicine to investigate this subject reported that they 
found in their examination at the various packing-houses in the city at least 
one hog in fifty infested with trichine, Other investigations have shown a 
still pee frequency of the disease. 

A few years ago we obtained asmall portion ofthe flesh of an individual that 
had died from trichinæ poisoning. Upon subjecting it to a careful microscop- 
ical examination with a good instrument we discovered multitudes of the 
worms. The animal was seen inclosed in a little cyst. or sac, which is dis- 
solved by the gastric juice when taken isto the stomach of any animal, The 
parasite, being then set at liberty, immediately penetrates the thin, muscular 
walls of tne stomach, and gradually works its way throughout the whole mus- 
cular system, It possesses the power of propagating its ies with wonder- 
ful rapidity; and a person once infec! is almost certain to diea lingering 
death of excruciating agony. 3 

In Helstad, Prussia, one hundred and three persons were poisoned and twenty 
of them died within a month. 

It is doubtless not known how many deaths are really due tothis cause; for 
many persons die of strange, unknown disea-es, which baflle the dovtor’s skill 
both as to cure and diagnosis, Trichinosis also very much resembles some other 
diseases in some of its stages, and may be attributed to otner than its true 
cause. It is thought by many medical men of considerable eminence that hun- 
dreds of people die of the disease without its true nature being suspected. 


PORK UNCLEAN, 


Have we not seen that a hog is nothing better than an animated mass of phys- 
ical defilement? Few that have seen the animal will dispute that his filthiness 
is a most patent fact, How wise and sanitary, then, was the command of 
to the ancient Jew: “It is unclean unto you. Ye shall not eat of their flesh nor 
touch their dead carcass.” 

Although jt may not be said that this law still exists and is binding upon all 
mankind as a moral obligation, it is quite plain that the enya upon 
which the law is founded is as ay as at any previous period. Could 
itbe proved that the hog had kept pace with advancing civilization and had 
improved his babits, we might possibly find more tolerance for him; but he is 
evidently just as unclean as ever and just as unfit for fi 

Adam Clarke, when once requested to give thanks at a repast of which pork 
constituted a conspicuous part, used the following words: Lord, bless this 
bread, these vegetables, and this fruit, and if Thou canst bless under the gospel 
what Thou didst curse ander the law. bless this swine’s flesh." 

The Mohammedans, as well as the Jews, abstain entirely from the use of 
pork. Such is also the case with some other tribes of Asia and Africa. 


EVIL EFFECTS OF PORK-EATING. 


At the head of the list weplacescrofula, How almost universally it abounds, 
How few are untainted by this ugly disease. The chronic sore eyes, glandular 
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8 obstinate ulcers, disfigured countenances, unsightly eruptions, 
including along list of skin diseases, all proclaim the defilement of the blood 
with this vile humor. So, too, do the vast army of dwarfed, strumous, preto- 
cious children tell the same story. Erysipelas, too, a dreadful scourage, owes 
more to pork than to any other predisposing cause, That terrible disease lep- 
rosy, so common in Eastern countries and now beginning to show itself upon 
our shores, is thought by many to be largely attributable Lo pork-eating. 

“ Biliousness,” a name which covers nearly every bad condition for which 
no other appropriate name can be found, is notoriously the result of pork-cat- 
ing. This is the n reason why so many people complain of “ biliousness”* 
in the spring. after gorging themselves with fat pork all winter, The liver is 
overworked in attempting to remove from the system such a mass of impurity 
as is received in the eating of pork. It consequently becomes clogged, con- 
gested, torpid. Then follow all the ills consequent upon the irritating effects 
of biliary matters inthe blood. The skin becomes tawny, jaundiced, The kid- 
neys are overworked. Perhaps a fever resuits. A partial clearing out then 
occurs which enables the individual to pass along for a time again, until some 
epidemic or contagious disease claims him as a lawful victim, 

Consumption is another disease which is not easily separated from pork-cat- 
ing. In fact scrofula is its great predisposing cause. The narrow chests, pro- 
jecting shoulders, thin features, and lank limbs of so many young boys and 
ge are evidenves of a consumptive tendency, of which a scrofulous diathesis 

the predisposing cause. 

rt agency that malady of many forms, is a frequent result from the use of 
pork, especially when fat and sulted or smoked pork is one of the most indi- 
gestible of foods, requiring between five and six hours for its digestion, when 
wholesome food wili digest in half that time. This is the reason for the notion 
that salt pork is an excellent thing ta“ stick by the ribs.” 

Tape-worm we have al y mentioned as the result of eating measly pork. 
It is a very difficult disease to cure, and often baffles the best medical skill for 
many years. Few ever detect the cysts in the flesh of the hog unless their at- 
tention has been directed to the matter. 

Trichinm produce in min an incurable disease. No remedy can stay the 
ravages of the parasite. All pork-caters are in constant danger; for the worm 
is too small to be seen without the aid of the microscope, However, this dis- 
ease is not nearly so forinidable as the others named; tor it is not so common, 
neither does it entail any weight of suffering upon posterity, 


APOLOGIES FOR PORK-EATING EXAMINED, 


On every hand we are met by all sorts of excuses for continuing to make 
swine's flesh an article of diet in spite of the striking evidences of its danger- 
ous character, Let us examine a few of the most common of these apologies 
and test their value. 


PORK IS NECESSARY AS A HEAT-FORMING FOOD IN WINTER, 


Are there not plenty of more healthy animals than hogs tosupply all the ani- 
mal fat necessary? Certainly there are. And, better still, we have the various 
grains and farinaceous vegetables, which are abundantly sufficient to furnish 
all the heat required by mau in any latitude. 


OUR FATHERS AND GRANDFATHERS ATE PORK AND YET LIVED TO VERY OLD AGE, 


Ah, yes, my good friend, and you are suffering the penalty of their tran«gres- 
sions, You may not be well aware of itas yet, but more than likely as not your 
old age will not be so free from ills as was theirs. And quite as probably you 
may even now see in your children the results of your own as well as your 
father’s disregard of tne dictates of sound sense in feasting upon the hog. 
Their uent sore eyes, sore mouths, tetter. erysipelas, and other eruptions 
are all evidences of the scrofula which they have inherited. 

Neither can you urge the plea pork does not hurt me.“ No man ever be- 
came a drunkard who did not make the same excuse for liquor. You may not 
feel it now, but the future will expose your delusion, 

THE HOG IS CLEANLY IF YOU GIVE HIM A CHANCE TO BE &0, 


It eder, us that any person who knows anything of the real nature 
ofa hog can make such an assertion, Who not seen many a hog wallow- 
ing in the foulest mire right in the middle of green, fragrant clover pasture ? 
The dirty creature will turn away from the/nicest bed of straw to revel in a 
stagnant, seething mud-hole. If one of his éompanions dies in the lot or pen 
he will wait until putrefaction occurs, and then greedily devour the stinking 
carcass, The filihy brute will even devour his own excrement, and that when 
not unusually pressed by hunger. 

‘The hog is by nature a scavenger, and is especially adapted for that purpose. 
Let him pursue bis natural calling. 

SUFFICIENT HEAT WILL KILL TRICHINZ AND INCIPIENT TAPE-WORME, 

Surely dead worms can not kill any one; but it must be delightful for the pork- 
eater to contemplate his ham or sausage with the reflection that he will find it 
a diet of worms. The Frenchman sometimes eats earth-worms, the African 
relishes lizards, and ove philosopher so far overcame his natural prejudices as 
to eat spiders. “How disgusting,” you say, and yetshut your eyes und swallow 
a million monsters ata meal use they are cooked, and so cau not bite. The 
louse-euting Patagonian can not equal that. But it should be remembered that 
in order that the parasites shall be killed, every part of the meat must be sub- 
jected to a heat of at least 212°, which is quite ditticult to do, and is seldom ac- 
complished, A whole family were poisoned by eating pork-chops which were 
well cooked upon the outside, 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE HOG? 


Stov raising him. Turn him loose, He will soon find his place, like the five 
thousand which ran down into the sea in the days of Christ. If he must be 
raised, use him for illuminating our halls and houses. Lubricate our car and 
wagon axles with his abundant fat. Do anything with him but eat him. It 
would be da: rous to adopt the principle that we must devour everything 
which is in the way or which can not be otherwise utilized. Adam Clarke 
thought of one appropriate use to make of him. He said that if he was going 
to make an offering to the devil he would employ a hog stuffed with tobacco. 

Reader, what will you do? Can you continue to use as food such an abomi- 
nable article as pork, an | in so doing run so many risks as you must do? And 
if you decide that the animal is unfit to claim a place upon your own table, can 
you conscientiously raise and sell him, to your neighbor's injury? 


CASES OF TRICHINA POISONING. 


The reported cases of death from this terrible cause have become so frequent 
that we are no longer startled by them. Ten years ago the description of the 
death of a person literally infested with worms and tortured to death by their 
inroads upon thesystem would have excited feelings of the deepest horror; but 
now these accounts have be ome so common that little interest is shown in 
them, and death from this cause is one of the regular causes of additions to the 
mortuary list. Nevertheless, the disease is divested of none of its real horrors 
by its common occurrence. No one is safe; any one who uses swine’s flesh as 
food in any form is liable to the disease. Salting, smoking, and the other ordi- 
nary means of curing pork do not destroy the 5 

A few years ago Dr. Germer, health officer of Erie. Pa., was sent for in haste 
to see a patient who was supposed to be suffering from the cholera, He has- 
tened to the bedside and found a whole family sick with symptoms much re- 
sembling those of cholera, though the season was then midwinter. Suspecting 
the possible cause, he secured a specimen from the pork barrel and hastened 


to his office. Upon making acareful microscopic examination he found myr- 
iads of the loathsome parasites in every part of flesh examined. We pre- 
pared numerous microscopic specimens of the worm in various aspects from a 
portion of the infect d meat kindly sent us by the doctor, and have shown them 
to hundreds of persons who were skeptical respecting the existence of such a 
pest, so terrible are the effects attributed to it. 

In this case the hog had been fattened on the premises, having been purchased 
when quite young by the owner, a German, from a drove of hogs which passed 
through the city. It was known that previous to the purchase of the hog two 
of the drove had died on the road, an d been devoured by their scavenger 
companions, No doubt the deaths were the result of trichinosis, and by de- 
vouring the victims the whole herd became infected. It would be difficult to 
estimate what an amount of suffering and death was entailed by the consump- 
tion of this great herd of trichinous hogs, Several members of the German 
family died, together with several of the neighbors. Those who survived the 
acute stages of the disease only escaped to linger outa painful existence in the 
chronic and incurable state ofthe malady. 

Some three years laler we received a specimen of pork from a gentieman in 
Wisconsin who requested an examination ofthe same, stating that he proeured 
it from the pork barrel of a neighbor whose family were suffering from s dis- 
ease which the doctors called cholera infantum, Several of the children had 
died, and other members of the family were still dangerously ill. The pork had 
heen suspected and examined, but no trichins were found by the observers, 
though several physicians had inspected it. Upon makinga careful microscop- 
ical inspection of the specimen we found it alive with young trichine. 

Many cases of poisoning from this source are never detected, when symptoms 
of the disease resem bie those of several others so closely that most of the cases 
are treated for other diseases, 


Federal Election Law. 


Whenever Congress controls elections, farewell to the rights of the people 
even to elect their own representatives.— Vice-President Elbridge Gerry. 

The Federal Election bill is infamy in its most insolent shape, an insult to 
De 5 sense and honor of every loyal and right-miaded eitizen.— Neu 

ork Her. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 30, and July 1 and 2, 1890. 


& 
Monday, June 30, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R, 11045) to amend and 
supplement the election laws of the United States, oto.— 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill known as the election bill, No. 10958, was 
introduced on June 14 1890. 

On the 17th, printed copies, each containing 76 pages, were ready for 
distribution. 

It passed through the process of reference to the Committee on Elec- 
tion of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress, and 
on the 19th that committee reported to the House a bili numbered 11045, 
as a substitute. This was printed and made available to members of 
this House on the 2ist, and on the 25th its consideration was commenced 
under orders from the Committee on Rules, 

It will readily be seen that nocommittee of this House has been able 
to give this measure the study and consideration that so important a 
law merits, nor has any member of this body been able to investigate 
the intricate expressions which this lengthy election code contains, 

The Committee on Rules has directed that the bill be voted upon at 3 
o’clock on July 2. 

To force a measure of this magnitude and character through Congress 
with such precipitate spred is a flagrant outrage and little less than a 
feariul, atrocious, I might say diabolic, crime, 

This bill makes an entire and radical change in our system of gov- 
ernment. 

It takes the election of members of Congress as thoroughly ont of 
the hands of State office's as if those officials ceased to exist. It is 
true it allows them to remain at the polls and report the results of 
the election to the State officials, but these reports are not received, 
considered, or accorded any significance by Congress even as prima facie 
evidence of the statements they contain. 

Federal officers are appointed by Federal officials, who invade sover- 
eign States, register the votes, pass upon their qualification and eligi- 
bility, receive and count the ballots, and certify the returns to a Fed- 
eral election board, who then transmit the result to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. 

PRINCIPLES OF LIBERTY OVERTHROWNS. 

The system of conducting elections which has been in successful and 
satisfactory operation for one hundred years is overthrown, governors 
of sovereign States are ignored and insulted, and the States themselves 
placed on a plane with reference to the Federal Government almost as 
degrading as the relation a conquered province bears to an imperial 
power to which its allegiance is due. 

From the time that our forefathers planted their feet on the shore of 
this continent up to the present day elections by the people have been 
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regarded as a sacred right upon which the principles of a government 
lot the people, by the people, and for the people, paramountly, solely, 
and I might almost say alone depended. [Applause.] 

The people of each election precinct. are generally known to each 
other, and this is especially true in the rural sections of our land. 

Their views and opinions upon political and other public questions 
are understood, and the result of the vote: is often predicted with sur- 
prising accuracy before the election takes place: l 

In every community there are certain men who during their long 
lives have earned the respect and confidence of the people as persons 
of enpacity, judgment, and sterling integrity. 

These men are selected as managersof the election, care being always 
taken that the opposing candidates have representatives on the board. 

With rare exceptions the voters are known to at least one of the elec- 
tion officersand in probably a large majority of eases to the entire board. 

The ballots are received, counted, and returned, and the integrity of 
the election is not questioned by any one. 

Such an election complies with both the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution that election shall be by the people.“ 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House, instead of dicussing the 
constitutionality and advisability of the bill, have devoted their time 
to denouncing the section of country from which Iam proud to come 
and which with its noble people I love with every impulse of my 
heart, They talk of unfair elections and charge that all elections in 
the South are conducted by violence and fraud; but when individual 
Republican members of Congress from that section are put upon their 
voir dire they all admit that Democrats conduct elections in their dis- 
tricts with perfect fairness, Mr. COLEMAN of Louisiana, Mr, EWART 
of North Carolina, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. Houx, and Mr. Evans of Ten- 
nessee haye all borne testimony to the perfect fairness with which elec- 
tions were conducted by Democrats in the districts they represent. 

{ do not speak for the whole South, because I do not know and could 
not possibly know what occurs in all parts of that vast extent of coun- 
try, comprising as it does nearly a million square miles of territory, 
nearly three times the extent of the thirteen original States and more 
than twelve times the size of all the New England States put together; 
but so far as I know, and my information is very general, I assert that 
there is not even an idea of fraud tolerated by the Democracy of the 
section from which I come; and in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, it is but fair and just to presume that what is true of one part of 
the South is equally true ofall others; and I assert that if the people 
of my district believed that F would accept an illegal vote or tolerate 
a fraud they would not elect me as their representative in Congress. 
The votes are quietly cast and correctly counted; and in the five elec- 
tions by which I have been sent to this body, my opponents will not 

that there was a single unfair vote cast for me. 

Mr. BOCKALEW. How large a majority have you? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. My majority is over 4,300, 

Mr. BUCKALEW. What was your majority in the other elections? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. In my first election, in 1880, my ma- 
jority was but 43; it was a very warmly contested election; my oppo- 
nent was Mr. Lowe, the then sitting member, a very able man and skillful 
politician. The election was contested and a vast amount of evidence 
was taken, all of which thoroughly refutes the charge that Democrats 
are guilty of fraud and violence. In one election my majority was 
1,350, and in the other two it was between three and four thousand. 

Mr. BUCKALEW. Lou are a hero. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. No; the people of my district are 
heroes. It is a pleasure and a great honor to be the representative in 
Congress of people of their intelligence, integrity, chivalry, and honor- 
able character, and the developments now taking place in that section 
are giving it an enviable prominence and will make it the most pros- 

us country on earth. 

This bill overturns this accurate, honest, and excellent system, con- 
ducted by such people as I have described, and strangers, of whom the 

ple have little or no knowledge and in whom they have less confi- 
eo are sent tu this quiet community, backed by paid deputy mar- 
shals, and, if desired by unscrupulous candidates, also backed by armed 
soldiers. 

Some of the Federal officers of election will no doubt be men of ed- 
ucation, standing, and character, but all persons who know the con- 
dition of the Southern States will admit that many of them will be 
prens unqualified for the office, without character to lose or to gain 

the locality where they serve. 

They will hardly have much fear of violating laws, offenses to which 
are tried in the Federal court, as this bill virtually provides that they 
may select the jurors who serve in that tribunal. 

BILL IS AT VARIANCE WITH THE THEORY OF OUR GOVERNMENT. 

But, supposing that none ofthese fears should be realized, the bill is 
objectionable because it is entirely at variance with American princi- 
ples and theories of government. 

The advocates of the bill are outspoken in their assertions that it is 
only intended to operate in those States and districts where there is a 
large negro population. 

The advocates of the bill assume and assert that a large majority of 
the people in those localities are Republican, and that a minority of the 
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- prosperity 
the white man. I find the negro more self- 


people in those districts, by reason of superior education, intelligence, 
and manhood, so control the elections as to in many cases give Demo- 
cratic majorities. 

If the honorable, non-partisan people of the United States wish proof 
as to the falsity of the general charge made on this floor that elections 
in the South are fraudulently conducted it is abundantly supplied by 
the records of the facts which have been developed during the two years 
which have elapsed since the election in November, 1888. 

The defeated Republican candidates in the South have been 
to furnish evidence that they were defeated by fraud. They have been 
tendered aid, urged to accept aid, and even had aid thrust upon them, 
and in addition to this have had committees of Congress sent South with 
unlimited power, money, and resources in the hope that something could 
be developed to sustain these allegations; and this, too, has been done 
by the agencies of a great. and powerful Government. 

They have also had Republican Federal officials in all these localities, 
and, if fraud or violence had existed as charged, indisputable proof 
would certainly have been placed before this body; and with all this, 
after seven months of investigation, they have only succeeded in unseat- 
ing Mr. Turpin, of Alabama, and Mr. Cate, of Arkansas, their action 
in both cases being so unwarranted by evidence. as to shock the con- 
science and excite the indignation of many of the fhirer- minded Re- 
publicans. 

T have not referred to the cases from Maryland and the Virginias, as 
it is not charged by any one that the pretended evils which it is claimed 
this bill will correct exist in those localities. But even if theirassamp- 
tions and statements were true, which I donot admit, but emphatically 
deny, the plan they propose to adopt is an sssumption on their part 
that our system, which is a government for the people, is a mistake 
and failure. For years the people of the South have deplored the want 
of education among the colored people. They have contributed a larger 
percentage of their own means to correct this evil than was ever belore 
contributed by people of the Caucasian race for such a purpose under 
such circumstances since the world began. 

Ina recent speech in Congress Senator BLATR said it would not do to 
assert that Southern Senators and Southern people had— 

A desire to keep the colored child in ignorance in face of the fact that 985,000 
of them are attending the public schools in the South and that the burden of 
the expense is mainly defrayed by the white peopleof the South. This ismar- 
velous progress, 

T also beg to call attention to a speech by Ex-Governor Chamberlain, 
of South Carolina. He was a Northern man; was elected governor of 
South Carolina as a Republican. The speech was delivered at Boston 
February 8, 1890: 

Teome from the South to-night. A business errand hasagain taken me tothe 
State which was my home for twelve years, I have mingled during the 
last four months with the whom I then knew so well. at do I find? 
I find that since 1876 both races in South Carolina bave prospered. I find the 

of the negro has advanced part passu, more than part passu, with 
respecting, better provided with 

schools, far bettter, acquiring property more rapidly, more industrious, more 
ambitious for education and propa than re 1876; and I have 


he ever was befo! 
come here to-night, at not a little inconvenience, to ——- this in the ear of 
Boston's philanthropy and Boston’s patriotism. rs.) I proclaim it be- 


cause it is true and because, if any man living owes it to himself and to the coun- 


try to the truth in this matter, Lam that man. [Great applause.] 
= * + * * * * 
What, then, is the duty of the North in respect to this problem; what is Bos- 
ton’s and Massachusetts’ duty; what is the duty of all patriotio men? Ian- 


swer with my whole mind and conscience, their duty is to let the negro alone, 
{Tremendous cheering. } 


A few days ago General Longstreet, who has been a Republican for 
twenty-four years, during which time he has been a resident of the 
South, wasinterviewed by one of the editors of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, a prominent Republican paper. 

General Longstreet said: 


The negro is ting along quite well, and would do much better if it were 
ag agi politicians. It does not follow that because a man is black ho is a 
epublican, 


This distinguished soldier continued: 

A negro is like almost any other man. He will vote for the advancement of 
his own interests. He will vote against a negro who gone to the front 
simply as a politician, in favor of a respectable Southern white man any time. 
He will vote for a Southern white man that he knows against a politician of 
the North every time. Schools are working out the problem of the colored 
man in the South. The development of the country is giving him new ave- 
nues of employment. What he is gradually getting is better wages, and what 
he needs is politics and less meddling from politicians. 

You will all recollect the remarks of Vice-President MORTON on his 
recent return from the South. The whole tenor of his expressions was 
that the people, both black and white, were doing well, and that Con- 
gressional interference would be unfortunate for the entire country. 

They have appealed to Congress to pass an educational bill to aid in 
this work, and the Democratic Representatives from the South have 
voted for and advocated such a bill almost unanimously, and now they 
see an Administration, with every branch Republican, refusing to pass 
a bill to contribute $7,000,000 a year for ten years for this great aid to 
the colored people, while at the same time they see this Congress hasten 
to enact this law which, it is estimated, will cost $12,000,000 a year 
for all time, although Southern Republicans tell them it will be a seri- 
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ous injury to all the people of the South and that the colored people 
will be the greatest sufferers. : 

If the Republican party was sincere in its statement that its purpose 
and desire is to secure to the negro the right to intelligently exercise 
the right of suffrage they would answer the universal prayer of that 
race and give them the education they so much desire and covet. This, 
and this alone, would attain the object which Republican orators assert 
with so much emphasis they desire. The enforcement or the attempted 
enforcement of the right of suffrage by marshals and bayonets will do 
more towards turning back the wheels of civilization than can be cor- 
rected by years of effort on the part of those who devote their best en- 
deavors to secure a free and pure ballot and an advanced and progress- 
ive civilization. 

BILL UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 

That this bill is entirely ontside the pale of the Constitution, I do 
not think there can be the slightest doubt, and thatits operation would 
contravene the tenets and principles of our system of government, no 
fair-minded man of ordinary education and intelligence will deny. 

In discussing the unconstitutionality of the bill I shall endeavor to 
show— 

First. That expounders of constitutional law lay it down as a rule 
that in construing a constitution we must consider the situation of the 
country antecedent to and at the time the constitution was framed. 

Second. That the history of those times and of the people of those 
times utterly negatives the assumption of the advocates of the bill that 
our constitutional fathers ever intended such a constrnction as is con- 
tended for by them. = 

Third. That the proceedings and debates in the constitutional con- 
vention forbid such an interpretation. 

Fourth, That the proceedings and debates in the conventions held by 
the States to ratify the Constitution, with equal emphasis refute the 
construction for which they contend. 

Fifth. That contemporaneous writers on the Constitution also deny 
the position which is assumed by the advocates of the bill. 

Sixth. That the discussions in Congress during the hundred years 
which have elapsed since the Constitution was adopted most thoroughly 
prove that the view presented by Mr. LopGr has never been enter- 
tained and will never be tolerated by the American people. 

Seventh. That even though not intended and not so expressed in the 
bill, it will be impossible to earry it into execution without doing acts 
the unconstitutionality of which no one will question. 

I will not burden the House by reading the numerous authorities 
from Cooley and from Story and others, but will invite attention to only 
a portion of a single page. 

read from the chapter on Constitutional interpretation, in Pot- 
ter on Statutes and Constitutions, page 657: 


It is regarded as appropriate for the courts and as a matter entitled to their 
most careful consideration in giving construction to the Constitution to look 
back at the situation of the country at the time and antecedent to the time of 
its adoption; to look atits then existing institutions, at the existence and 
erations of the then State governments, at the powers and workings of the 
Confederation, and at all other circumstances which had a tendency to produce 
or obstruct its formation and ratification (Story, 2 405); and it is also held that 
contemporary history and contemporary interpretation may be called in to 
aid in arriving at just conclusions, 

ovine reat oe of constitutional construction are fully elaborated 
in the following decisions: Bigg vs. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
16 Peters. R., 610; Cohens rs. Virginia, 6 Wheat,, 418, per Marshall, 


Ch. J. 
I will also read from the same commentator, page 657: 


The safest rule of interpretation will be found to be to look into the nature 
and object of the particular powers, duties, and rights, with all the lights and 
aids of contemporary history, and to give to the words of each just such opera- 
tion and force consistent with their legitimate meaning as may fairly secure 
and attain the ends proposed. 


PURPOSE OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 

These authorities, as well as the numerous decisions I have before 
me, show that in order to understand the Constitution of the United 
States we must always keepin mind the purpose which our forefathers 
sought to attain and the evils they sougit to avert by its adoption. 

The preamble is in these words: 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States 
of America, 

There must have been some great necessity for this action by the peo- 
ple who were to be affected thereby. 

During a period of nearly two centuries prior tothe adoption of this 
constitution, Europeans had been coming to America, 

They had established colonies until their aggregate population had 
reached three millions of people. 

The colonies were protected from foreign enemies by the parent 
country. 

Difficulties and conflicts between each other were prevented or ad- 
justed by authority from the same source, and while each colony was 
independent of the other they all acknowledged a certain limited de- 
pendence upon the parental government. - 

The attempts on the part of the British Government as far back as 


1754 to levy contributions and by various means to encroach upon the 
rights of the colonists brought about a meeting of depnties from many 
of the colonies, and the feeling then engendered culminated twenty-* 
one years later in the armed conflicts between the colonists and Brit- 
ish troops at Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

The following year, July 4, 1776, thirteen colonies declared them- 
selves independent States, all of which had joined for mutual protec- 
tion against the war waged upon them by their mother country. 

Finally Articles of Confederation were formed, in which it was espe- ~ 
cially provided that— 

Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and 
power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not by this Confederation expressly 
egated to the United States. in Congress assembled. ` 

The purpose of this Confederation was expressed in these words : 

The said States hereby severally enter into a firm league‘of friendship with 
each other for their common defense. the security of their liberties, and their 
mutual and general welfare, binding themselves to assist each other against all 
force offered to, orattacks made upon them, or any of them, on account of re- 
ligion, sovereignty, trade, or any other pretense whatever. 

After the termination of the war of the Revolution the question of 
establishing a better system of government was agitated. 

In May, 1785, a committee of Congress madea report recommending 
such action by a change in the Articles of Confederation. 

On January 21, 1786, the Legislature of Virginia adopted Mr. Tyler’s 
resolution providing for the appointment of commissioners from that 
State to meet commissioners from other States. 

T read from Elliot’s Debates, volume 5, page 113: 

To take into consideration the trade of the United States; to examine the rel- 
ative situations and trade of said States; to consider how far a uniform system 

their com regulations may be necessary to their common interest and 

ir permanent harmony; and to to the several States such an act, rel- 
ative to this great object, as, when unanimously ratified by them, will enable 
the United States in Congress effeetually to provide for the same. 

Pursuant thereto, on September 11, 1786, at Annapolis, Md., Edmund 
Randolph, St, George Tucker, and James Madison met commissioners 
from the States of New York and Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New 
Jersey. 

The commissioners from New York and Pennsylvania came with al- 
most precisely the power conferred upon its commissioners by the State 
of Virginia. : 

Delaware had similarly empowered her commissioners with this dif- 
ference, that the act to be framed by virtue thereof is required to be 
reported (ibid., 115)— 
to the United States in 
firmed by the Legislature of every State. 

ANNAPOLIS CONVENTION. 


The States of Maryland, Connecticut, South Carolina, and Georgia 
did not appoint any commissioners, and those appointed by the States 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode and North Carolina 
did not attend. 

A resolution and address prepared by Alexander Hamilton was 
adopted, which recited their meeting and the reasons why they be- 
lieved that a general convention of all the States should be held, and 
recommended (I read from page 116)— 


The exercise of endeavors to procure the concurrence of the other States, in 
the appointmentof commissioners to meet at Philadelphia on the second Mon- 
May next, to take into consideration the situat of the United States; 
to devise such further provisions as shall necessary to render 


Union; and to report such an act for that purpose to the United fates ta Con- 
assembled, as, when agreed to by them, and afterwards confirmed 
ture of every State, will effectually provide for the same. 

On February 21, 1787, Congress adopted a resolution in favor of the 
convention, and Virginia was the first State to comply. 

The enactment of the Legislature of Virginia, after reciting several 
preambles, was in these words, page 117: 

That seve issioners be appointed to meet such deputies be 
pointed and anthorieed. — 8 convention af Philadel. 
phia, as above recommended, and to join with them in d ng and discussing 
all such alterations and isip} eee may be necessary torender the Fed- 
eral Constitution adequate to the exigencies of the Union, and in reporting such 
an act for that to the United States in as, when agreed to by 
them, and duly confirmed by the several States, will effectually provide for the 
same. 

George Washington, Edmund Randolph, and James Madison were 
among the commissioners appointed. All the other States except Rhode 
Island followed the example of Virginia, and on May 25 the body which 
framed our Constitution met in the city of Philadelphia. 

MEMBERS OF CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION ON ELECTIONS, 

George Washington was unanimously elected president of the con- 
vention, the nomination being made by Robert Morris and seconded 
by John Rutledge. Benjamin Franklin was to have nominated George 
Washington, but he was too ill to be present. 

On May 29 Mr. Randolph opened the business of the convention. 
I read from page 126: 

1 5 expressed za 2 t that eee fall — him, rather yee those den yas 
9 standing in life and t e ence, to open the 4t ect 
their ee But as the 6 l from Wein an his 
colleagues sup: that some proposition was expected from them, they had 
imposed this task on him. 


He then proposed, as conforming to his views, a series of resolutions 


assembied, to be agreed to by them, and con- 
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which embodied his ideas of a plan of government, the one referring to 
the election of members of Congress being in these words (page 127): 

That the members of the first branoh of the National Legislature 
ought to be elected by the people of the several every —— for the term 
of . to be of the age of —— years at least. 1 
Mr. Charles Pinckney proposed a draught which said (page 129): 
The members of the House of Delegates shall be chosen every —— year by the 
people of the several States; amd the qualification of the electors shall be the 
same as those of the electorsin the several States for their Legislatures, 

Each State shall prescribe the tims and manner of holding elections by the 
people for the Heuse of Delegates ; and the House of Delegates shall be the judges 
of elections, returns, and qualifications of their members. 

But on June 6 he, according to previous notice and rule obtained, 
moved (page 160)— 

That the firat branch of the National Legislature be elected by the State Leg- 
islatures, and not by the people. 

ROGER SHERMAN AND ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 

Mr. Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, advocated this proposition of 
Mr. Pinckney. I read his remarks (page 161): 

If the State governments are to be continued it is necessary, in order to pre- 
serve harmony between the national and State governments, that the elections 
to the former should be made by the latter. The right of participating in the 
National Government would be sufficiently secured to the people by their elec- 
tion of the Siate Legislatures. The objects of the union, he thought, were few: 
First, defense against foreign danger; secondly, against internal disputesand a 
resort to force; thirdly, treaties with foreign nations; fourtnly, regulating for- 
eign commerce and drawing revenue from it. These and perhaps a few lesser 
0 alone rendered a confederation of the States necessary. All other mat- 
ters, civil and criminal, would be much better in the hands of the States. 

Mr. Gorham also proposed a plan for the Constitution, its reference 
to the Lower House of Congress being in these words (page 189): 

Resolved, That the members of the first branch of the National Legislature 
ought to be elected by the people of the several States for the term of three 
yoars. 

On June 18, Alexander Hamilton made a beautiful speech and pro- 
posed a plan of constitution. 
His recommendation regarding Congress was us I will read, page 205: 


I. The supreme l lative power of the United States of America to be vested 
in two different bodies of men; the one to be called the Assembly, the other the 
Senate; who, together, shall forin th» Legislature of the United States, with 
power to pass all laws whatsoever, subject to the negative hereafter mentioned, 
II. The Assembly to consist of persons elected by the people, to serve for three 


IL. The Senate to consist of persons elected to serve during good behavior; 
their election to be made S Che rb chosen for that pa by the people. In 
order to this, the States to be divided into election d hots. 

Mr. Hamilton prepared another dranght, but did not submit itto the 
convention, Its election clause reads (Elliot, page 585) : 

The Legislature shall provide for the future elections of Representatives, ap- 
portioning them in each State, from time to time, as nearly as may be to the 
number of persons described in the fourth section of the sqyenth article, so as 
that the whole number of Representatives shall never be less than one hun- 
dred nor more than hundred. 


PLANS REFERRED TO COMMITTEE OF DETAIL. 


On July 23 it was unanimously resolved (I read from Journal of the 
Convention as filed by the Secretary of State, page 199): 

That the proceedings of the convention for the establishment of a national 
government, except what respects the suprsme executive, be referred toa com- 
mittee for the purpose of reporting a constitution, conformably to the proceed- 
ings aforesaid. 

On the 24th (page 201) the convention chose this committee on de- 
tail by ballot. It consisted of Hons. John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 
alterward Chief Justice; Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, atterward 
Washington’s Attorney-General and Secretary of State; Nathaniel 
Gorham, of Massachusetts; Oliver Ellsworth, ot Connecticut, after. 
ward Senator, Chief-Justice and envoy to France; and James Wilson, 
of Pennsylvania, alterward on the Supreme Bench. On the 26th, the 
proceedings and the resolution were reterred. The clause affecting the 
election of members of Congress, as shown by the Journal, page 207, 
and by Elliot, vol. 5, page 375, was: 

. Resolved, That the members of the first branch of the Legislature ought to be 
elected by the people of the several States for the term of two years, 

The plans proposed to the convention by Mr. C. Pinckney on May 29 
and by Mr. Patterson on June 15 were also referred to the committee 
on detail, after which the convention adjourned until August 6. 
(Journal, page 214, and Elliot, page 376.) The articles in Mr. Pinck- 
ney’s plan with regard to elections of members of Congress were (El- 
liot, page 129, and Journal, pages 72 and 73): 

ARTICLE ITI. The members of the House of Delegates shall be chosen every 


year Li Gate peuple of the severa) States, and the qualification of the 
electors shall be the same as those of the electors in the several States for their 


Legislatures. 
* * * * 6 i * 


ARTICLE V. Each State shall prescribe the time and manner of holding elec- 
tions by the people for the House of Delegates, and the House of Delegates -hall 
be the judyes of the elections, returns, and qualifications of their members. 


Mr. Patterson’s plan is on page 191 of Elliot and 123 of the Journal. 
It has no provision tor the election of Congressmen, but it authorizes 
Congress to elect a Federal Executive. None of the plans presented 
conſerred any power upon Congress to either make or alter any regula- 


of that character had been made tothe convention. On August 6 Mr. 
Rutledge delivered in the report of the committee of detail. 


tions affecting the election of members of Congress, and no suggestions 
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FIRST SUGGESTION OF CONGRESSIONAL INTERFERENCE, 
The article we are discussing was in these words (Elliot, page 377): 
ARTICLE VI. 

SecrTIox 1; The times, and places, and manner of holding the elections of the 
members of each House shall be prescribed by the Legislature of each State; 
but their provisions concerning them may, at any time, be altered by the Leg- 
islature of the United States, ` 

This was the first utterance of a member of the convention giving 
Congress any power to alter regulations of States regarding elections. 
On August 9 this article was reached, and a; it is an important sub- 


ject I will endeavor to review the entire discussion which pertains 


thereto. 
I read from page 401, Elliot, volume 5: 
Article VI, section L, was then taken up.) 

r. Madison and Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to strike out “each House 
and to insert “the House of Representatives," the right of the Legislatures 
to regulate the times and places, eto., in the election of Senators being involved 
in the right of appointing them; which was disagreed to. 

A division of the quesiion being called for, it was taken on the first partdown 
to “ but their provisions concerning,” ete, — 
The first part was to nem. con. 


UNANIMITY AS TO PRIMARY RIGHTS OF STATES, 

We therefore see that the convention were unanimous in adopting 
so much of the article as is contained in these words: 

The times and places and manner of holding the elections of the members of 
each House shall be prescribed by the Legislature of each State, 

Now, it has been contended that at that time many persons insisted 
that the General Government ought to have the {ull control of the elec- 
tion of the members of the National Legislature. This vote shows 
that no such contention existed. 

It shows that every member was satisfied to leave this question orig- 
inally and primarily with the States. 

No one argued against it. No one voted against it. No one even 
lisped one word or syllable against the proposition, but when it was 
proposed to strike out the paragraph which gave permissive and con- 
tingent power to Congress to alter the provisions concerning the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for members of Congress it was 
contended that the legislators of States ought not to have the exclusive 
right; but I will give the exact words as reported in the proceedings: 


Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Rutledge moved to strike out the remaining part, 
namely: But their provisions concerning them may at any time be altered by 
the Legislature of the United States.” The States, they contended, could and 


must be relied on in such cases, 
to take this power from the National 


Mr. Gornam. It would be as impro 
Legislature as to restrain the British Parliament from regulating the circum- 


stances of elections, leaving this business to the counties themselves, 

Please observe that Mr. Gorham, of Massachusetts, spoke of this as 
“regulating the circumstances of elections. This ignores and refutes 
the idea of taking absolute control by the General Government. 

I will now proceed to give the remarks of Mr. Madison, which are 
quoted by Mr. Lobo and other advocates of this bill as justifying a 
law which does not make or alter such regulations as States have made 
regarding the times, places, and manner of holding elections, but act- 
nally takes absolute control of said elections py appointing officers to 
manage and take control of the same and certify the results to Con- 


* REAL POINT THEN AT ISSUE. 

Before reading Mr. Madison’s remarks I beg to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that Mr. LODGE in his report and speech has care- 
fully abstained from iniorming this body as to the real point of Mr. 
Madison’s remarks. Mr. LODGE, as well as all other advocates ot the 
bill, hides the fact that five minutes before this much quoted speech of 
Mr. Madison was made the convention had by unanimous vote adopted 
that part of the proposed Constitution which is in these words: 


The times and places and manner of holding the elections of the members of 
each House shall be prescribed by the Legislature of each State, 


This left the question entirely with the States. If they failed or re- 
fused to prescribe the time, place, and manner there could be no Con- 
gress, and the committee on detail had therefore proposed the addition 
of the tollowing words: ` ~ 

But their provisions concerning them may at any time be altered by the Leg- 
islature of the United States. 

It was these words which Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Rutledge proposed 
to strike out. 

This was the provision which Mr. Pinckney, Mr. Rutledge, and Mr. 
Roger Sherman argued should be stricken trom the Constitution. Mr, 
Madison, Mr. King, Mr. Morris, and Mr. Gorham, each having just 
voted to place the power originally and permanently with the States, 
seemed to feel that in case the States did not exercise it a contingent 
and secondary power should be given to Congress, and in reading their 
remarks we must keep this important fact in our minds. 

I will now read Mr, Madison’s remarks, from page 401, Elliot, vol- 
ume 5: 


Mr. Mantsox. The necessity of a General Government supposes that the State 
Legislatures will sometimes fail or refuse to consult the common interest at the 
expense of their local conveniences or prejudices. The policy of referring the 
appointment of the House of Representatives to the people, and not to the Laas 
islatures of the States, suppone that the result will be somewhat tnfluenced by 
the mode This view of the question seems to decide that the Legislatures of 
the States ought notto have the uncontrolled right of regulating the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections, These were words of great latitude, 
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It was impossible to foresee all the abuses that might be made of the discretion- 
ary power. Whether the electors should vote by ballot or viva voce; should 
assemble at this place or that place; should be divided into districts or all meet 
at one place; should all vote for all the Representatives or all in a district vote 
for a number allotted to the district—these and many other points would de- 
pend on the Legislatures and might materially affect the appointments, 


MADISON'S REAL MEANING, 

We see here that Mr. Madison speaks of the time, place, and man- 
ner of holding elections. He says whether the electors should vote 
by ballot or vira voce,” that means manner; should assemble in this 
place or that place; should be divided into districts or all meet at 
one place. Here Mr. Madison refers to the place of voting: Should 
all vote for all the Representatives, or all in a district vote tora member 
allotted to the district.“ Isuppose Mr. Madison meant by this expres- 
sion to submit the question as to whether members of Congress would 
be elected by districts or upon a general ticket. All these suggestions 
referred to place and manner of holding elections, but it does not mean 
that the Constitution authorizes Congress to appoint the officers of elec- 
tion to register the votes, count the ballots, and certily the results. 
Anythingsaid by Mr. Madison about exercising controlling power meant 
controlling the time, place, and manner, as indicated and explained by 
him. 

Mr. Madison then says, pages 401 and 402: 


Whenever the State Legislatures had a favorite measure to carry they would 
take care so to mold their regulations as to ſuvor the candidates they w to 
succeed, Besides, the inequality of the representation in the Legislatures of 
icular States would produce a like inequality in their representation in the 

ational Legislature, as it was presumable that the counties having the power 
in the former case would secure it to themselves in the latter. What danger 
could there be in giving a controlling power to the National Legislature? Of 
whom was itto consist? First, of a Senate to be chosen by the State Legisla- 
tures. Ifthe latter, therefore, could be trusted, their representatives could not 
be dangerous, Seconrlly, of Representatives elected by the same people who 
elect the State Legislatures, Surely, then, if confidence is due to the latter it 
must be due to the former. It seemed as improper in principle, though it might 
be less inconvenient in practice, to give to the State Legislatures this great 
authority over the election of the representatives of the people in the General 

Legislature as it would be to give to the lutter a like power over the election of 

their representatives in the State Legislature. 

I have been careful to give every word which the advocates of the 
force bill quote from Mr. Madison, and I insist, even taken as fixed by 
them, there is nothing in these remarks to justity their assumption, 
and when we complete Mr, Madison’s remarks by adding the words 
which Mr, LODGE and the other advocates of the bill always omit, 
there is no ground whatever for the position taken by these gentlemen. 
The words which explain the previous remarks of Mr. Madison are 
these. I continue, on page 402: 

This was meant to give the National Legislature a power not only to alter the 
provisions of the States, but to make regulations in case the States should fuil 
or refuse altogether. 

The only other expressions uttered in the convention which are relied 
on by Mr, LODGE are sentences irom Mr. King and Mr. Morris. They 
are found on page 402 Elliot’s Debates, volume 5, and in Madison’s 
Papers, volume 3, pages 1280 and 1281. They are as I will read: 

Mr. Krsa. If this power be not given to the Nationa! Legislature, their right 
of judging of the returns of their members may be frustrated. No probability 
has been s of its being abused by them. Although this scheme of 
erecting the Genera! Government on theauthority of the State Legislatures has 
been fatal to the Federal establishment, it would seem as if many gentlemen 
still foster the dangerous idea, 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris observed that the States might make false returns 
and then make no provisions for new elections. 

Mr. Lobo and his associates quote these remarks of Mr. King and 
Mr. Morris, but they do not tell this House that they were made ten 
minutes after they, together with Mr. Madison and the entire conven- 
tion, had agreed upon the clause which gave the general, original, and 
primary power of prescribing the time, place, and manner of holding 
elections to the States. 

SECONDARY POWER OF CONGRESS. 

That question was therefore settled and the subject of discussion 
was as to the propriety of striking out the latter part of the clause, 
which, if done, would have deprived Congress of the secondary and 
contingent power even in case the States should fail or refuse altogether 
to make any regulations by which elections could be held. 

The great apprehension was that the States would fail to send rep- 
resentatives to Congress, and for that reason Mr. Madison and Mr. 
King and Mr. Morris wished to preserve this contingent and secondary 
power to Con:ress. That was the question before them. It was not, 
shall Congress have all the power? but it was that, having given the 
power to the States, shall we, in the event they refuse or fail to exercise 
it, give the power to Congress? That was the question, and to under- 
stand what is meant by the words used by them one mast keep in mind 
the point upon which their arguments were directed, and with this in 
view there is nothing to justify any such conclusion as is contended for by 
the framers of this bill. There is no room tor argument that they even 
meant that Congress could take the power of making regulations from 
the States, much less that they could take entire control of the elec- 

tions. 

It will be observed that Sherman of Connecticut and Pinckney and 


Rutledge of South Carolina all spoke in favor of leaving this question 


irrevocably with the States, and not allowing Congress to in any way 
alter rezulations made by States, and Madison of Virginia, Morris of 
Pennsylvania, and Gorham and King of Massachusetts were the only 


ones who spoke against them, a bare majority of one, and yet Mr. 
Lobpax informs us that 

The motion was lost, apparently without a division, and, if we may judge from 
Mr. Madison's notes, had no serious support in the convention, 5 

Mr. Lone does not mention Roger Sherman’s support of the motion 
made by Pinckney and Rutledge, aud unfortunately Mr. Madison fails 
to give the speeches of any one of these gentlemen, although he gives 
his own very fully. He says, however (page 402): 

Mr. SHERNAN did not know but it might be best to retain the clause, though 
he had himself sufficient contidence in the State Legislatures, 


ELECTION CLAUSE FINALLY AGREED UPON. 


Mr. Madison then continues to recite the proceedings of the conven- _ 
tion. I read trom page 402: 

The motion of Mr. Pickney and Mr. Rutledge did not prevail. 

The word “respectively” was inserted after the word State.” 

On the motion of Mr. Read, the word “their” was struck out, and“ regula- 
tions in such cases,” inserted in place of provisions concerning them,” the 
clause then reading, but regulations in each of the foregoing cases may at 
any time be made or altered by the Legislature of the United States.“ This was 
meant to give the National Legislature a power not only to alter the provisions 
bs Kova but to make regulations in case the States should fail or refuse 

er. 

Article VI, section 1, as thus amended was agreed to nem, con. 


The clause, as adopted, was then in these words: 
ARTICLE VI. 


Secrion1, The times and places and manner of holding the elections of the 
sirens EA A AE A AN se 
mate or 1 Legislature of the United States, -í ad 7 

On pages 535 and 536 we see that, on September 10, the Constitution 
was reierred to a committee for revising the style and arrangement 
of the articles. 

On September 12 Mr. Johnson, from the committee on style, made 
his report. 

The clause referring to elections was changed so as to read: 

Sec. 4. The times, — and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may, at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations. 

On September 14 I find thisentry. I read from page 542: 

Article I, section 4, “ex as to the places of choosing Senators" was ad- 
ded, nem, con., to the end of the first clause, in order to exempt the seats of gov- 
ernment in the States from the power of Congress, 

This completed the article as it now standsin the Constitution. On 
September 16, Mr. Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, announced, page 
553, that he would withhold his name from the Constitution, giving as 
one of his reasons— h 

The power of Congress over the places of election, 


For half a century Mr. Elbridge Gerry possessed in an eminent de- 
gree the confidence, esteem, and admiration of the American ple. 
He was a graduate of Harvard, member of both the Colonial and Con- 
tinental Congresses, member of the constitutional convention of 1787, 
and aiter this was twice elected to the United States Congress as a 
Federalist; was also elected governor of Massachusetts and Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

: Mr. Gerry feared to give Congress even the power to fix the places of 
election. 

What would that statesman have thought had he been told that a 
century from that time a member of Congress from Massachusetts would 
insist upon Congress taking the entire control from the States? 

On September 13, Dr. Johnson reported the following, together with 
another resolution to be substituted for articles 22 and 23. I read from 
page 541: i 

Resolved, That the 5 be laid before the United States 
in Congress assembled; and that it is the opinion of this convention that it 
should afterwards be submitted to a convention of delegates chosen in each 
State by the people thereof, under the recommendation of its Legislature, for 
their assent and ratification; and that each convention assenting to and rati- 
fying the same should give notice thereof to the United states in Congress 
assembled. 

The Journal of Congress, September 28, 1787, volume 4, page 781, 
informs us that these resolutions were adopted by the convention on 
September 17, immediately after the signing of the Constitution, which 
instrument was reported to Congress. Conventions were held in the 
several States, and I have before me the proceedings of the conven- 
tions held in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and Rhode Island, and Ifind 
in conventions of these eight States the great objection to the Consti- 
tution was this clause which allowed Congress in certain events to make 
or alter, ete., and the Constitution was only ratified upon assurance 
being given that this authority would not be exercised. 

I will now call the attention of the House to the lan; used in 
the debates on this clause in the conventions of the States I have men- 
tioned, and will also invite attention to the demands made by these 
States that this clause be stricken from the Constitution. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION. 


First, we will examine Massachusetts. I would like to review the 
various speeches of the able men who composed that body, but I shall 
be compelled to content myself with calling attention to the report of 
the committee, 
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I read from page 176, Elliot’s Debates, volume 1: 


The conventi: ving impartially discussed and fully considered the Con- 
stitution fe for the United States of America. 


Do, in the name and 3 the po EEA E A EEEE RPS E, 
chusetts, assent to and ratify the said Constitution for the United States of 


And, as if is the opinion of this convention that certain amendments and 
alterations in the said Constitution would remove the fears and quiet the — | shou 
hensivns of many of the good people of this 8 and more effectu- 
ally guard nst an undue administration of the Federal Government, the 
convention do therefore recommend that the following alterations and pro- 
visions be introduced into the — Be Constitution 


That 8 not exercise the porez vested in them by the fourth sec- 
tion of the article | bat in cases when a State shall neglect or refuse to make 
the regulations therein men or shall make subversive of the 


regulations 
rights of the le to a free and equal representation in Congress, agreeably 


to the Constitution. 

And finally, asan admonition which it seems incredible that any one 
would neglect, the people in the convention enjoined upon their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to at all times exert all their influence and 
use all reasonable and legal methods to obtain said alteration in the 
Constitution. 

The language used by this great body of men was as follows (I read 
from page 178): 

And the convention do, in the name and in behalf of the people of this Com- 
monwealth, enjoin it upon their Representatives in Co: atall times, until 
the alterations and provisions aforesaid have been ly to the 

article of the said Constitution, to exert all their influence and use all rea- 
sonable and legal methods to obtain a ratification of the said alterations and 
provisions in such manner as is provided in the said article. 

Notwithstanding this admonition and notwithstanding the fact that 

rominent ee those who invoked this admonition were Hon. George 
Cabot, of Barat , and Hon. Francis hapa of — those distin- 

patriots and lovers of the princi are now looking 

m another world and seeing their own ne not only disobeying their 
command, but foremost among those who seek to carry out measures 
referring thereto which violate the 3 loved and fought for by 
these people, to a degree and extent far exceeding any apprehension 
they entertained, 

To farther show the fear the people of Massachusetts had with re- 
gard to even giving a little power to the Federal Government, upon 
the vote for ratification 168 voted against it and only 187 for ratification, 
and in the cultivated county of Worcester the vote was only 7 for and 
43 against the Constitution. 


NEW YORE STATE CONVENTION. 


The New York State convention convened at Poughkeepsie on June 
17, 1788, and George Clinton was elected president. Mr. John Jay, 
afterwards Chie!-Justice of the United States, was a Federalist, and, like 
Alexander Hamilton, advocated a strong government, 

In his speech in the New York convention, June 23, 1788, he said 
(I read from page 252): 

The Hon. Mr. Jay. Sir, it seems to be on all sides agreed that a strong, ener- 
getic Governmentis necessary for the United States. It has given me 
pleasure to bear such declarations come from all parts of the house. 

If gentlemen are of this opinion, they give us to understand that such a gov- 
Mak jours is the favorite object of their desire; and also that it can be instituted; 
that, indeed, it is both necessary and practicable. 

Notwithstanding this, Mr. Jay expressed views quitecontrary to those 
enumerated here by the advocates of this bill regarding the scope and 
design of the constitutional provision. 

On June 25 Mr. Samuel Jones, a member of the committee on rules, 
said (I read from page 289): 

He did not think it right that Congress should have the power of prescribing 
oraltering the ti ry an areca and manner of holding elections, 

He apprehen: the olause might be so construed as to deprive the States 
ofan 8 pe ger which, in the true design of the Constitution, was to be re- 


served to 
He therefore wished — sae might be explained, and proposed forthe pur- 


in the 8 
to make 


holdin, presentatives, un 

such State shall neglect or refuse to make laws or 3 for the purpose 
or from any circumstance be incapable of making the same, and then only until 
the Legislature of such State shall make provision in the premises.” 


CHIEF-JUSTICE JAY DEFINES POWERS OF CONGEESS, 
Mr. Jay eae to these remarks. I read from pages 289 and 290: 


222 pvr of pring list” Satyr tn tp dort 
unless a power of preserving uppose 

accident the States should n all appoint Representatives; 5 there 
esses be some constitutio: 


ph was that if this n sho! e place uld have 
wer, by law, to soppan the Government and prevent the n of the 
nion. He believed this was the design of the Federal 6 


Hon. Richard Morris, Governor Clinton, and Mr. Jay continued 
the argument, but not one word was suggested indica‘ the possibil- 
ity of such a constitutional interpretation as is upon by the 
advocates of this bill. 

Mr. Smith then proposed that the Constitution should provide that 
each State should be divided into districts. 

Mr. Duane replied, expounding some good Democratic principles. I 
read from page 291: 

If the proposed mode of election be the best, the Legislature of this State will 


— — ee it. „ è è Sir, how do we know the pro; will be 
States? Is every State to be compelled adopt our 

eas on 1 —— If the tleman will reflect, I believe he will be doubt- 
ful of the ety of these things. Will it not seem extraordinary that any 


one State should presume to dictate to the Union? As the Constitution stands 
it will 8 in the power of each State to regulate this important point. 

While the Legislatures do their duty, the exercise of their dicoretion is sufi- 
ciently secured. Sir, this measure would carry with it a presumption which I 
should be sorry to see in the acts of this State. It is laying down asa principle 

that whatever may suit our interest or fancy should be imposed upon our sister 
States. This does not seem to correspond with that moderation which I hope 
to see in all the proceedings of this convention. 


On July 11, 1788 (I read from pages 355 and 356), Mr. Jay moved 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved, as the opinion of the committee, That the Constitution under con- 
sideration ought to be ratifled by this convention. 

Resolved further, as the opinion of the commiliee, That such parts of the said 
Constitution as may be thought doubtful ought to be explained, and that what- 
„ may be deemed useful or expedient ought to be recom- 
men 

Mr. Jay was supported by Mr. Chancellor Livingston and Mr, ChiefJustico 
Morris,and opposed eget Melancthou Smith. The debates on this motion con, 
tinued till ee e löth of July, when Mr. Smith moved. as an amend- 
ment, to add to the first resolution proposed by Mr, Jay, so that the same, when 
amended, should ond as follows: 

as the opinion of this committee, That the Constitution under consid- 


neglect or refuse to make laws or regulations for the ‘purpose, or from any cir- 


cumstances bein le of making thesame; and that eases such power 
. baa be er until the Legislature of this State shall make provision 
p! 


I now read from pages 357 and 358: : 

On July 23 Mr. Jones moved that the words on condition” in the resolution 
should be obliterated and the words in full confidence” substituted, which 
was 

The vote was 31 to 29, and on July 26 the Constitution was thus 
conditionally ratified by a vote of 30 to 27. 

After ratifying the Constitution the convention adopted a resolution, 
which I will read from volume 11, part 2, page 321, Twenty-seventh 
Congress, April, 1842: 

And the convention do, in the name and on behalf of the people of the State 
of New York, enjoin it — e their Representatives in Congress to exert all their 
influence and use all reasonable means to obtain a ratification of the following 

ments to the said Co Constitution, in the manner prescribed therein. 

And among the amendments the representatives from New York 
were enjoined to secure was the following: 


That the Congress shall not make or alter any regulation in any State re- 

the times, places, and manner of holding 8 ſor Senators or 

resentatives unless the re of such State shall neglect or refuse to 

e laws or regulations for the purpose or from any circumstance be incapa- 

— of making the same; and then only until he Legislature of such State shall 
make provision in the premises, 


NORTH CAROLISA CONVENTION, 

In North Carolina there was a stormy time, very largely due to the 
fear that improper use would be made of this permissive and condi- 
tional power given to Congress with reference to the time and manner 
of electing Senators and Representatives. 

The convention met July 21, 1788, and elected Samuel Jobnson its 
president after much discussion and debate. I read from Debates in 
Convention in North Carolina, page 210. It was finally 

Resolved, That a declaration of rights * * ought to be laid before Con- 
gress, and ‘the convention of the States that shall or may be called for the pur- 

pose 8 amending the said Constitution, for their consideration, previous to the 
ee of the Constitution aforesaid on the part of the State of North Caro- 

They included proposed amendments to the Constitution, and promi- 
nent among these was the following, which I will read from page 214: 


17. That Congress shall not 2 modify, or interfere in the times, places, or 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives, or either of 
them, except when the ature of — tei te a neglect, refuse, or be dis- 

by invasion or rebellion, to prescri 


On August 2 (I read from page 216)— 


Mr. IREDELL moved that the report be amended to read: 
That this convention having fully deliberated on the Constitution 
f the State of North 


stitution on the part of this 


ro 
Bullen. in one of the modes prescribed by the fifth article thereof,” 


But the feeling against Federal encroachments was so strong that 
the vote really amounted to a rejection of the Constitution, 184 being 

inst it and 84 for it. 

It is true that after the people of North Carolina had read the pro- 
ceedings of conventions of other States, and had by this and other 
means become convinced that the Federal Government would not at- 
tempt to regulate the manner of conducting elections in States, on No- 
vember 21, 1789, they, in convention assembled, ratified the Consti- 

ion. 
=e PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION, 

The Pennsylvania convention met eee 21, 1787, and elected 
Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. McKean — ‘the clause of the proposed 
constitution which referred to elections. 
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They were both earnest advocates of the establishment of a Federal 
Government. On page 206 Mr, Wilson says: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Representatives may 
be altered — Congress. This power, sir, has been shown to be necessary, not 
only on some particular occasions, but even to the very existence of the Federal 
Government. Lhaveheard some very 6 sus icions indeed 8 
with regard to the manner in which it the 

of regulating the time, place, or manner ot —— is exercised 
By the Congress it will be to correct the improper regulations ofa particular 


On pages 313 and 316 Mr. McKean enumerates objections which had 
been urged against the Constitution, and particularly dwells upon ap- 
prehensions which had been expressed— 

‘Tha Conero by law d the electors of a fair -choice of thei 

E tines. PARSADA — E E 

Mr. MeKean said (page 316): 

Annual Congresses ress], d: they ha 1 wer gi to 
them to take care that the elections shall be at convenient and suitable times 
and places und conducted in a proper manner; and [can not discover why we 

os § not intrust these particulars to the representatives of the United States 
with as much safety as to those of the individual States. 

In some States the electors vote viva voce, in others by ballot; — ary: bag, aoe 
be uniform, and the elections held on the same day througho' ited 
States, to prevent corruption or undue influence. 

The Pennsylvania convention ratified the Constitution, but coupled 
with that action arecommendation that the instrament be amended by 
adding these words: 

That Congress shall not have power to make or alter regulations concerning 
the time, place. and manner of clecting Senators and ntatives, except 
r neglect or refusal byahe State to make regulations for the purpose ; 
and then em for such time as such neglect or refusal shall continue. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTION. 

New Hampshire ratified the Constitution on June 20,1788, but recom- 
mended that the following alterations be introduced in said Constitu- 
tion (I read from Eiliott’s Debates, volume 4, page 214): 

That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by the fourth section 
of the first srticle but in cases where a State shall neglect or refuse to make the 
. — therein mentioned or shall make eee subversive ot the 

ts of the people toa free and equal tation in Congress, Nor shall 
in any case make regulations contrary to a free and equal representa- 


SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION, 

South Carolina was probably more emphatic than other States in ex- 

pa her views as to the importance of reserving entirely to the 
e right of prescribing the time, place, and manner of holding 
elections of members of 

In ratifying the Constitution on May 23, 1788, that State insisted 
os submitting the following recommendation, which I read from 

tt’s Debates, volume 4, page 213: 

And whereas it is essential to the preservation of the rights reserved to the 
several States and the freedom of the r pected under the operations of a General 
Government that the ry “ve of prescribing the manner, time, and places of hold- 
ing the elections to the Federal Legislature should be forever inseparably an- 
nexed to sovereignty of the several States, this convention doth declare 

that the same ought to remain to a ill posterity a perpe and fundamental 
— in the local, y EETA of the interference of the General, Government, ex- 
eeptin cases where the Legislatures of the States shall refuse or neglect to per- 
form and fulfill the same according tothe tenor of the said Constitution. 

The convention was so earnest with regard to this important subject 
that the last action before adjournment was the adoption of the resolu- 
tion which I read from page 214: 

Resolved, That it be a standiug instruction to all such delegates as may here- 
after be elected to represent this State in the General Government to exert their 
utmost abilities and influence to effect an alteration of the Constitution con- 
formably to the aforegoing resolutions. 

This resolution immediately precedes the signature of the distin- 

hed president of the convention, Hon. Thomas Pinckney, 

[Here the hammerfell. ] 


Tuesday, July 1, 1890. 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I desire to proceed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, when my time expired 
on yesterday I was ’ discussing the action of people in the conventions 
which ratified the Constitution. I will now continue. 

THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION, 


The Virginia convention met the 2d day of June, 1788, and Hon. 
Edmund Pendleton was elected president and Mr. Benjamin Harrison 
was appointed chairman of the committee on credentials. 

I can not pretend to give more than a cursory glance at the proceed- 
ings, but it is quite clearly shown that the convention did not favor those 
features which gave any power to Congress toin any event make regu- 
lations as to the election of its members. 

On June 14 (I read from page 276, Elliott’s Debates, volume 2): 

Mr. Monroe wished that the honorable gentleman, who had been in the Fed- 
eral convention, would give information 3 the clause eoneerning elec- 
tions, He wished to know wi Noe [ond an ultimate control over the 
time, place, and manner of el: Representatives, and the time and man- 
ner of that of Senators, and also why there was an exception as to the place of 
* dona 8 a 7 

Ablsox. Mr. Chairman, the reaso t ti — 
— iagt Se 8 8 8 
a e to elect them in a different place from that 
luce some inconvenience and was 2 
jeot of g the elections. But it was necessary to 
. —.— a control over the time and 
vent its own dissolution. 


give the Gov- 
manner of choosing the Senators to pre- 


With to the other point, it was thou; that the regulation of time, 
place, and manner of electing the Representatives should be uniform through- 
out the 5 some States Let regniais the elections on the principles of 


an 

bis diversity would be obviousiy unjust. Elections regulated now un- 
in some ly South ith 

which is re; tod by thirty members. + It was found impossible to fix 

the time, and manner of the election of Re the 

tion. BE I OE SO these, in the first place, 

to the State governments as 7 — usinted wich thest situation of — 

ple, subject to the control of in o! ae t to 


produee uniformity and —— its own — nsidering the 

State governments and General Government as distinct bodies, acting in dif- 

. and independent capacities for the people, it was 8 tthe — — 
regulations snould be submitted to the former and the 


the I latter. Were they exclusively under the controior the —— 
the General Government might easily be dissolved. But, if irthey be 

properly by the State Legislatures,the Congressional control will very sb — e 
never be exercised. 


I will dwellat some length upon the remarks of Mr. Nicholas, who 
strongly advocated the retention of the clause which gave Congress 
the and contingent siboa to make or alter regulations 
regarding the election-of members-of Congress. 

It will be seen that his construction isdiametrically opposed to that 
insisted upon by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. I 
read from the proceedings of June 4, on pages 38 and 39: 


MR. NICHOLAS DEFINES THE SCOPE OF THE CLAUSE. 


manner of hold- 


tures, 


It will be observed that Mr. Nicholas the retention of the 
clause upon the same grounds as Mr. Madison, that it might be nec- 
essary in case the States should neglect to make the needed 
tions, or, to use Mr. Madison’s words, ‘‘ fail or refuse altogether,” 
Nicholas then proceeds: 

What, Mr, Chairman, is the es apprehended in this case? If I under- 
stand it right, it must be that Congress might cause the elections to be held in 
the most inconvenient places and at so eee a time and in such a man- 
ner as to give them the most undue influence over the choice; rat agen a even to 
ps elections from being held at all in order to perpetuate themselves. 

t what would be the consequence of this measure? 

It would be this, sir, that Congress would cease toexist; it would destroy the 
Congress itself: it would absolutely be.an act of suicide; and, therefore, it can 


never be expected. 
This alteration, so much ap; nded, must be made by law; that is, with 
both es of the Legislature. k 
* 


the concurrence of —— 

Will the House of Representatives, the members of which are chosen o 

Coon Feie SOE WIO GAS Ons Fin DADI Mx Deets Soden, aea HS an 
It is unreasonable to suppose it. 
Here we see this V a century ago arguing with his fellow- 

delegates in convention assembled and insisting that would 

never even alter the time for holding elections for members of Congress. 

He then continues, page 39: 


Nut let us admit =~ a momentthat they will. What would be theconsequence 
of passin, 14 such a law? 


It would be, sir, that after tho expiration of the two years, at the next elec- 
tion, they would either choose such men as would alter the law or they would 
resist Government. 

Ane htened people will never suſter what was established for their se- 
curity to be perverted toan act of tyranny. 

Mr. LODGE and other advocates of this measure tell us and the coun- 
try that the language used and the intention of the Constitution as ex- 
plained by those who ratified and framed it show that Congress has 
power to pass this bill which divests the States of all 
the election of members of this body, and yet here is one of the men 
who ratified it who says that the assumption of much less power = 
Congress than is contemplated by this bill would be an act sept pd 
which would be resisted os anenlightened people. God forbid that that an 
evil should be inflicted upon us of so feartul a character as to be de- 
nouneed by our forefathers as justifying resistance. Our people are 
law-abiding and will never resist the decrees of Congress, but with the 
ballots of freemen they will drive from power these would-be destroyers 
of the principles of popular government. 

Mr. Nicholas then says: 


It may be said, perhaps, that resistance would then become vain; 
are vested with the power of raising an army; to which I say, that iF avor Cam 
shall have an army sufficient for their purpose, and disposed to execute 
their unlawful ee before they would avt 3 this they would 


use here com 
people of the United States are virtuous, 
As long as they continue to have sentiments of freedom and independence, 
should the Congress be wicked enough to harbor so absurd an idea as this ob- 
jection supposes, the people will defeat their attempt by choosing other Rep- 
resentatives who will alter the law. 
un CALLS THE ACTION NOW PROPOSED UNLAWFUL AND WICKED. 

I call especial attention to the fact that this speaker—one of those 
who ratified the Constitution—refers to such action as is here proposed 
as unlawful, and he speaks of an attempt on the part of toex- 
ecute such a measure as an unlawful attempt, and he contends that 
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Congress would not be wicked enough to harbor so absurd an idea. Mr. 
Nicholas continues: 

If the State — acid. design, other id not 
7 ra a place for holding elections, then — ae t be 1 til the 
time was past for which they were to huve been chosen; and as this would 
eventually putan end to the Union, it ought to be guarded against, aud it could 


only be guarded against by giving this discretionary power to the of 
altering the time, place, and aes So of holding the elections. 


This language clearly shows that those who framed and ratified the 
Constitution never contemplated the exercise of any power whatever 
on the part of Congress except in the event that the power was not ex- 
ercised by the States, and this is, if possible, more fully illustrated by 
the further remarks of Mr. Nicholas which I will read: 

Itis absurd to suppose that Congress will exert this power or change the 
time, place, and manner established by the States, if the States will regulate 
them properly or so as not to defeat the purpose of the Union. 

It is urged the State Legislatures ought to be fully and exclusively pos- 
sessed of this power, 

Were this the case it might certainly defeatthe Government. As the powers 
vested by this plan in Congress are taken from the State Legislatures, they 
would be prompted to throw every obstacle in the way of the General Govern- 
ment. It was, then, necessary that Congress should have this power. 

Another strong argument jor the necessity of this power is that, if it was left 
solely to the States, there might have been as many times of choosing as there 
are States, 


It will be noticed that Mr. Nicholas says it is absurd to suppose 
that Congress will exert this power if the States will te elections 
so as not to defeat the purposes ot the Union, and that it was necessary 
in that event that Congress should have the power of regalating the 
time, place, and manner, as the States might certainly defeat the Gov- 
ernment, because the power vested in Congress was taken from the 
States, and this fact Mr. Nicholas contended would cause the States to 
become jealous of the Federal Government. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON, IN 1788, FOR LIBERTY AND THE PEOPLE, 


It may not be amiss at this time to allude to the emphatic manner 
with which Mr. Benjamin Harrison insisted that this and other amend- 
ments should be made to the Constitution as a condition-precedent 
to its ratification by Virginia. I read from the proceedings of June 
25, 1788, volume 2, pages 457 and 458, 

Mr. Benjamin Harrison said: 


New Hampshire does not app ove of the Constitution as it stands. They have 
refused itso, In Maxsachusetts we are told that there was a decided majur ty 
in their convention who 1 — the Constitution as it stood, and were in favor 
of previous amendments, but were afterwards by the address and a: tifice of the 
Federalist: prevailed upon to ratify i. 

Rhode [sland is not worthy the attention of this House, She is of no weight 
or importance to influence any general subject of consequence. New York, we 
have every reason to believe, will reject the Constitution, unless amendments 
be obtained. Hence it clearly appears that there are three States which wish 
for amendments, . 

In land there is a considerable number who wish amendments to be had. 

Virginia is divided; let this question be determined which way it will, onc- 
half of the people at least wish amendments to be obtained. 

North Carolina is decidedly against it. 


South Carolina has p amendments, 
Under this re; n it appears that there are seven States who wish to 
get amendmen’ 


It will be observed that afterevents showed that nine of the States 
demanded amendments. 
Mr. Harrison continued in these words: 


Can it be doubted, if these seven States insert amendments as the condition of 
their n, that they would not be agreed to?? 


Jam not udiced against New os or 8 A pot They are beld up to 
us asa people from whom protection will come. any protection come from 
thence for many years? 


When we were invaded, did any tleman from the Northern States come 
to relieve us? No, sir; we were left to be buffeted. General Washington, in 
the greatness of his soul, came with the French auxiliaries and relieved us op- 


Were: aot for this we should have been ruined. Icall heaven to witness that 
Iam a friend to the Union, but I conceive the measure of adoption to be unwar- 
rantable, precipitate,and dangerously impolitic. Should we rush into sudden 
perdition I should resist with the fortitude of aman. As to amendments 
proposed by 8 Ido not object to them. They are inherently good, but 
they are put in the wrong place, subsequent instead of previous, 

This speech shows the intensity of the convictions entertained by this 
illustrious ancestor of President Harrison. He insisted that the pro- 
vision of the Constitution we are discussing should be struck out previ- 
ous to the ratification of that instrument, or, as he expressed it, this 
should be demanded previous to ratification, as a condition precedent 
and not subsequent, Can there be any doubt what that grand old 
man’s views would be on the Lodge bill? I wish he were here to speak 
in this Hall. His denunciations would shake this building from its 
topmost turret to its undermost foundation. 


VIRGINIA AGAINST CONGRESSIONAL INTERFERENCE, 


The Constitution was finally ratified on Thursday, June 26, 1788, as 
shown by the Proceedings, page 483, but coupled with this ratifica- 
tion were certain recommendations, including the following, which I 
read from page 486: 

„K ͤ T0 
except when the re of any State shall neglect, refuse, or be disabled, 
by invasion or rebellion, to prescribe the same. 

And in theclosing moments of the convention they enjoined their Re 
resentatives in Congress to secure the alterations they recommend 


55 invocation of the convention is in these words (I read from page 
486): 

And the convention do. in the name and behalf of the people of this Common- 
wealth, enjoin it upon their Representatives in Congress to exert all tueir influ- 
ence and use all reasonable and legal methods to obtain a ratitication of the 
foregoing alterations and provisions in the manner 9 9 9 80 by the fifth arti- 
cle of the said Constitution and in all Congressional laws to be passed in the 
mean time, to conform to the spirit of these amendments as iar as thesaid Con- 
stitution will admit. 

RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION. 

Rhode Island, after refusing to send delegates to the constitutional 
convention and after refusing by an almost unanimous vote to enter- 
tain the question of ratification, finally reconsidered, and on the 29th 
of May, 1790, that State affirmatively settled the question of ratifica- 
tion, to which they added the following (I read from page 225, volume 
4, Elliot’s Debates): 

And the convention do, in the name and behalf of the people of the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, enjoin it upon their Senators and 
Repre-entative, or Representatives, which may be elected to represent this 
State in Congress, to exert all their influence and use all reasonable means to 
obtain a ratification of the following amendments: 

That Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, places, or 
manner of holdingelections for Senatorsand Representatives, or either of them, 
except when the islature of any State shall neglect, refuse, or be disabled, 
by invasion or rebellion, to prescribe the same. or in case where the provision 
made by the State is so imperfect as that no consequent election is had, and 
then only until the Legislature of such State shall make provision in the prem- 


THE MARYLAND CONVENTION, 


It is asserted that the Maryland convention which ratified the Con- 
stitution also recommended that that part®f the clause (Article I, sec- 
tion 4) be stricken out which gave secondary and contingent power to 
Congress to mae regulations as to the time, place, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for members of Congress. 

I see that on August 21, 1789 (page 799, Annals of the First Con- 
gress), Mr. Smith stated that eight States had expressed that desire, 
and he ennmerated New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
Mr. Smith stated that the convention of Maryland appointed a com- 
mittee to recommend amendments, and among them was the one now 
under consideration, and he had certainly seen the resolutions. 

At that time Rhode Island had not ratified the Constitution and was 
not represented in Congress; but I have already shown that when such 
action was taken by that State the following year, May 29, 1790, she em- 
phatically demanded that this clause giving contingent power to rega- 
late time, place, and manner of elections should be stricken from the 
Constitution. 

We therefore see that nine States took that action, and it is worthy 
of note that, so far as we can learn, all of these nine State conventions 
were unanimous in this demand. The only States which took no ac- 
tion on this subject were Delaware, Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Georgia. 

CONSTRUCTION OF CLAUSE IN FIRST CONGRESS, 

In the First Congress, first session, August 18, 1789 (page 790, An- 
nals of Congress), Mr. Thomas Tudor Tucker, of South Carolina, pro- 
posed to amend the Constitution by striking out the words: 

But the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

And on Angust 21, page 797, Mr. Burke, a distinguished judge, of- 
fered the following: 

Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, places, or manner 
of holding elections of Senators or Representatives, except when any State 
shall refuse or neglect, or be unable, by invasion or rebellion, to make such 
election. 

Mr. Livermore, page 798, said: 

This was an 9 amendment, and one that had caused more debate in 
the convention of New Hampshire than any otber whatever. 

The Hon. Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, afterwards Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, said: 

Ifthe United States are desirous of controlling the elections of the people, 
they will in the first pisos, Re virtue of the powers given them by the fourth sec- 
tion of the first article, abolish the mode of balloting; then every person must 
pony announce his vote, and it would then frequently happen that he would 

obliged to vote for a man or “the friend of a man” to whom he was under 
obligations. If the vernment grows desirous of being arbitrary, elections 
will be ordered at remote places where their friends alone will attend, 

Gentlemen will tell me that these things are not to be apprehended; but if 
they say that the Government has the power of doing them they have no right 
tosay the Government will never exercise such powers, because it is presuma- 
ble that they will administer the Constitution at onetime or another with all 
its powers; and whenever that time arrives farewell to the rights of the people, 
even to elect their own representatives. 

If Vice-President Gerry felt and said— 
farewell to the rights of the people, even to elect their own representatives 


if Congress ever became so arbitrary as to fix the place of election, 
and to so far regulate the manner as to say voting should orshould not 
be done by ballot, I beg to ask with what horror Mr. Gerry would 
have contemplated this bill, written by John Davenport and fathered 
by Henry CABOT LODGE, of Massachusetts. o 

I now read from page 799: 


Mr. Stone called upon gentlemen to show what confederated government had 
the power of determining ou the modeof theirown election, e apprehended 
there were none; for the representatives of States were chosen by the States 
in the manner they pleased, 
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He was not afraid that the General Government would abuse this power and 
as little afraid that the States would; but he thought it was in the order of 
things that the power should vest in the States, ively, they can 
vary their ions to accommodate the ple in a more convenient man- 
ner than can be done in any general law w er. He thought the amend- 
ment was generally expected, and, therefore, on the principles of the majority, 
ought to be adopted, 


ELECTION CLAUSE IN FOURTEENTH CONGRESS. 

I will now read from the Annals of Congress, December 17, 1816, 
page 301, Fourteenth Congress, second session: 

The proposition made by Mr. Pickens to recommend to the States an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, to establish an uniformity of the mode of election (by 
districts) in all the States of Representatives to Congress and cleotors of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, was read. 

In discussing the proposition Mr. Pickens said: 

Another objection I have heard to one branch of this amendment is that Con- 
3 possesses the power of regulating the elections of Representa- 

ves, It isa sufficient answer to say that Congress never has yet ventured to 
touch the subject, so extremely delicate is it viewed. 

On page 694, same volume, I find that on January 21, 1817, Mr. 
Pickens laid before the House proceedings of the Legislature of North 
Carolina, which it was stated were the same as those presented by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, the purpose being to secure an amendment 
to the Constitution requiring members of Congress to be elected by dis- 
tricts. 

BENTON AND M'DUFFIE Ys. CONGRESSIONAL INTERFEREXCE, 

On page 32, Annals of Congress, Eighteenth Congress, first session, I 
find that on December 11, 1823, Senator Thomas H. Benton introduced 
a resolution to amend thé Constitution. The purpose of the amend- 
ment was: 

First. To divide the United States into electoral districts. 

Second. To discontinue the use of intermediate electors, 

Third. To commit the election to a direct vote of the people. That 
is to say, the people in each Congressional or electoral district should 
vote directly by name for a candidate for President and Vice-President, 
and the candidate for each office receiving the greatest number of votes 
in any district should be entitled to the one vote of that district. 

It will be scen that the material difference in this consists in 
the fact that the vote would be by district instead of by State, and the 
names of the candidates for President and Vice-President, instead of 
the name of an elector, would be on the ballot. 

Senator Benton spoke in advocacy of the measure on February 3, 
1824. 

In this speech, in discussing the meaning of the word manner! as 
used in the Constitution, Mr. Benton says (page 171): 

Tue word manner“ can imply nothing but form, as the mode of conducting 
the election, certifying the returns, etc, 


On December 22, 1823, Hon. George McDuftie, a member of Con- 
from South Carolina, made reports recommending an amendment 
to the Constitution regarding Presidential and Congressional elections. 
The plan contemplated the division of the country into districts, 
from each of which an elector and member of Congress should be 
elected. One of the reports was very elaborate, occupying the record 
from pages 850 to 866, and his speech on the resolution occupies the 
record from pages 1067 to 1082. 
I read from MeDuffie’s report, Annals of Eighteenth Congress, pages 
852 and 853: 

It has been said that the times, places, and manner of electing the members of 
this House are now liable to be prescribed by the Legislatures of the several 
States, subject to the controling and superseding power of Congress. 

* e * e s e * 

Lf it should happen to this, as it has . to all other free countries, that 
the Administration of the Republic should fall into the hands of a faction of 
men who, having SA i power by corrupt combinations, would be dis; 
to retain it in opposition to the will of the 22 the power in question would 
becomeexceedingly dangerous. „The committee therefore feel the deep- 
est conviction that the power now vested in Congress of controlling the election 
ofits own members is utterly inconsistent with every just 2 of consti- 
tutional liberty, and ought no longer to exist. 


In some of the prints the report reads ‘‘it has been seen,” but in 
others and the latest prints it reads it has been said,” and it is thus 
quoted by Mr. Clifford, page 349, Twenty-seventh Congress. 

Mr. McDufiie was a very distingnished man. He served for fourteen 
years in this House, was governor of South Carolina and an honored 
Senator from that State. i 

In 1842, in the Twenty-seventh Congress, a clause was inserted in the 
apportionment bill in these words, which I read from volume 11, part 
2, page 348: 

That in every case where a State is entitled to more than one Representative 
the number to which each State shall be entitled uuder this apportionment 
shall be elected by districts composed of contiguous territory equal in number 


to the numbor of Representatives to which said State may be entitled, no one 
district electing more than one Representative. 


JUSTICE NATHAN CLIFFORD IN 1842, 


_ Quite an animated discussion was provoked, many able men of that 
time contending that it was a gross infraction of the Constitution. 

It would be profitable to review the entire discussion, but I must 
content myself with some reference to the remarks of Hon. Nathan 
Clifford, of Maine, afterwards for a period of twenty-three years a dis- 
tinguished justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


XXI——i+ 


Justice Clifford commenced his speech as I will read from page 347: 

I consider the proposition involved in the amendment now under consid- 
eration one of the most alarming in principle that has been brought forward 
since I have had a seat in this — not oly on account of the Federal 
encroachment immediately proposed, and which it is designed to into 
effect, but more especially on account of the danger to be apprehen from 
its influence as a precedent, if it should be adopted, for future outrage upon 
the sovereignty of the States. Perhaps in this insiance the precedent is more 
to be dreaded than the act, 

Mr. Clifford said this might be a small matter, but he warned Con- 
gress of the effect of any, even slight, departure from the true spirit of 
the Constitution and said: . 

If the decision which is now made should not hereafter be regarded as the 
settled exposition of the Constitution. at ail events it may be drawn into prec- 
edent to influence the deliberations of our successors touching the power of 
Congress to regulate the time, 22 and manner of holding elections for the 
e of Representatives on this floor, even to the most unimportant detail of 
the system. 


Mr. Clifford then urged Congress to take care and not allow expedi- 
ency to induce action on questions of doubtful constitutionality, and 
continued: 


It is obvious, if the doctrine is once asserted that Congress has the discretion- 
ary power to supersede the regulations of the Statesasa question of expediency, 
inerely because they are not calculated to promote the party views of a majority 
for the time being, that one encroachment will follow another, until the local 
5 will be stripped of every vestige of authority over all branches of 
the subject. 


Mr. Clifford said his objection to the law was not that he opposed 
the method of election it proposed, but he said: 


The real ground of opposition to the proposition is, not because it asserts 
either the expediency or propriety of separate districts, or in the preference 
given to that mode of election over a general ticket. but because the power is 
claimed, for the first time in the history of the Government, to enforce asyetem 
upon the States by Federal command, 

The odious character of the amendment consists in the startling power which 
it assumes, to give directions to the members of the State Legislatures as to the 
pv in aoa they shall discharge their high functions as representatives 
of the people. 


Mr. Clifford repeated that he favored the plan provided for by the 
bill, but he discountenanced interference by Congress and such en- 
croachments upon the sovereign rights of States, and he said: 


The power vested in Congress by the Constitution was conferred as an ex- 
treme right, indispensably necessary as a pom gee | principle in the Gov- 
ernment, in case of the inability or refusal on the part of the States to obey the 
injunction imposed upon themselves by the compact, to prescribe the time, 

and manner of holding elections; and as such is as much a power of leg- 
jon whenever the contingency shall happen to call for its exercise as any 
grant to be found in the instrament. 


Mr. Clifford argued that Congress had no right to enact laws on this 
subject unless States were invaded by a foreign foe so as to be unable 
to provide for elections or they should refuse or fail tomake such pro- 
vision, and he continued: 

But the framers of the Constitution never designed this extreme power for 
any such occasion as the present, Far from it; it was conferred fora different 
purpose; and it would be a perversion of the grant—a high-handed outrage— 
to call it into exercise ina time of profound and general repose, to over- 
ride the laws of the States, which have been in existence from the foundation of 
the Government, and have been practiced upon through a period of fifty ycars, 
without excitement or complaint. 

Mr. Clifford then argued that the fact alone that no change had been 
made for filty years and no inconvenience had resulted was sufficient 
reason of itself to make the proposed action unadvisable and said (page 
348): 

In the view which I take of the question it is wholly unnecessary to inquire 
whether the right of supervision in the premises, if it exists in any case, is de- 
rived from the words manner” or “p in the article so frequently cited 
from the Constitation, as itis my purpose to prove that nothing can justify Con- 
gressional interposition in any way but an uncontrollable necessity, growing 
out of the actual refusal or positive inability of the States to act for themselves. 
Of course, that inquiry becomes immaterial, though I think it would not be 
dificult to demonstrate that the . manner of holding elections has reference 
exclusively to the regulations at the polls, as by ballot, ete. 


Mr. Clifford then illustrates the inexpediency and impropriety of the 
proposed law and says: 


After mature deliberation upon this point. Iam prepared to lay down this 
general proposition: That all power over the subject of time, place. and manner 
of holdiug elections is expressly vested in the States fn the first instance: and 
that they are under the solemn obligations of duty, arising out of their own 
compact, to make all needful and suitable regulations to secure a full representa- 
tion on this floor; and that it is not competent for Congress to interfere so long 
as the States shall continue, as they have heretofore done, to perform that duty. 

And it is equally clear to my mind that in the possible contingency—which 
is not very likely to occur—of neglect or refusal of the States to perform this 
high duty, which they owe to the Constitution and to the country, Congress 
does possess the power, as a self-preserving principle of the compact of union, 
to supply allsuch needful regulations in the premises as may become neces- 
sary in consequence of the omission of the States to exercise their own right- 
ful jurisdiction upon the subject. 


Mr. Clifford then discusses the matter at great length, and reviews 
the proceedings of the constitutional convention of 1787 and the 
in the State conventions which ratified the Constitution, and says, page 
349: 


Ihave examined this question with some care, and the result of that exam- 
ination has led me to the following conclusions, which, it seems to me, are 
fully sustained by the language of the Constitution and by the history of the 
debates when it was ratified: 

1. That the power in the States to prescribe the time, place, and manner of 
holding elections is exclusive, so long as they continue to perform the duty 
imposed upon them by the Constitution. 

2. That, ifthe States neglect or refuse to make regulations, Congress has full 
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power over the subject, as a self-preserving principle in the Government, and 
may rightfully exercise it, so far as it may be necessary to supply the omission 
e 


s confers a right to legislate, and 


3. That the power to supply such 

ju over the sahjeck, till the States shall have 
become unable to act for themselves, is a positive violation of the 
true intent and meaning ot the Federal compact and can not have any binding 
effect upon the people or the 

The above remarks of Justice Clifford ought to profoundly impress 
every member of Congress and every citizen of the United States. 

Mr. Clifford refers to the report made by Mr. McDnuiflie in the 
Eighteenth Congress and quotes a paragraph of this, a portion of which 
I have read from pages 852 and 853, Annals of Eighteenth 

I will now call attention to an extract from Mr. Kennedy’s 
of April 27, 1842, which I read from the Congressional Globe, page 317: 

But it is contended that this enormous districting power is contained in and 
covered up by the word manner.“ Now, I gentlemen to mark the con- 
nection and see to what word manner refers. The “manner” of what? 
Of districting the States and prescribing what number of citizens shall vote in 
one district and what portion in another? No,sir. It isthe “manner” of hold- 
ing the elections. What is holding the elections? It is prescribing the mode 
in which the voter shall the right of suffrage, whether he shall vote 
by ticket or viva voce, whether the ticket shall be put into a hat or into a box. 


SIEBOLD CASE IN SUPREME COURT. 

The Siebold case is invoked by Mr. LODGE to sustain him in this 
usurpation of power which is sought to be vested in Federal officers. 

The decision was rendered by Justice Bradley and concurred in by 
a bare majority of the court and was dissented from by those able ju- 
rists, Tustice Field and Justice Clifford, and yet there is nothing in the 

inion of the court as rendered by Justice Bradley to justify the asser- 
tion that the court decides that the Constitution authorizes Congress 
to pass a law to take control of elections of members of Congress. 

The Siebold case was a decision as to the constitutionality of the acts 
of Congress of May 31, 1870, and February 28, 1871, codified in certain 
sections of Title XXIV of the Revised Statutes, which provide (see sec- 
tions 2011 and 2012) that upon appliance duly made the judge of the 
United States circuit court shall appoint two supervisors of election 
for every election district in cities of upwards of 20,000 inhabitants at 
any election at which a Representative or Delegate in Congress is to be 
voted for, in order that the registration and election may be guarded 
and scrutinized by them. 

Sections 2016, 2017, 2021, and 2022 provide for the appointment of 
deputy marshals and authorize the supervisors to scrutinize the regis- 
tration ana the conduct of the election, but do not pretend to give 
any further force or effect to theirreports than to regard them as memo- 
randa of evidence in case of a contest before Congress. 

The head-note numbered 8 contains the gist of the opinion on that 
subject. It says: 

In making 


oul 
N of map peat sengy mg declares 


It will be observed that it only refers to regulations and does not 
refer to control. 

It is true the opinion says (page 382): 

counsel ho Y, t zongress may, 

Pediat 1 be — — 5 x 

Even su this to be correct, which I do not admit, can not the 
court see a di ce between enacting a law to regulate an election and 
enacting a law to take possession of and control it? 

It is only necessary to refer to our ordinary dictionaries to learn how 
this word manner is defined. 

Worcester gives this definition: 

The mode in which anything is done; method; habit; custom; fashion; 
form; way. 

Webster's definition is: 

Mode of action; way of performing or effecting anything; method; style; 
form; fashion. 

Certainly there is no definition here to justify the assumption that 
power to regulate the manner of doing a thing includes power to do 


the thing. 
JUSTICES FIELD'S AXD CLIFFORD'S OPINIONS. 

The opinions of Justice Field and Justice Clifford most emphatically 
negative any such assumption as is contended for by Mr. LODGE. I 
read from page 418 the dissenting opinion being applied to the Clarke 
as well as to the Siebold case: 

The power vested in Congress is to alter the regulations prescribed by the 
Legislatures of the States, or to make new ones, as to the times, places, and 
imanner of holding the elections, Those which relate to the times and places 
will seldom require any affirmative action beyond their designation. And reg- 

«ulations as to the manner of holding them can not extend beyond the designa- 
——— the mode in which the will of the voters shall be expressed and ascer- 

Is it not going beyond such designation to, as proposed by this bill, 
appoint the officers of election and take control of the subject-matter, 
to register the votes, receive and count the ballots, make the returns, 

and certify the results? 


The opinion proceeds in these words: 


The power does not authorize Congress to determine who shall participate 
in the election or what shall be the qualification of voters. These are matters 
not pertaining to or fnvolved in the manner of holding the election, and their 
regulation rests nage ths San the States. And whatever regulations Con- 
gress may be as to the manner of holding the election for Representa- 
tives must be so framed as to leave the election of State officers free; oth 
they can not be maintained. 

Yet this bill provides for registrations of the voters, including a can- 
vass from house to house, an absolute control of the election by officers 
pan cae by Federal courts, and a certification of the results by these 
onicers, 

Justice Field and Justice Clifford also say (page 416) that the clause 
we are considering— 
was designed simply to give to the General Government the means of its own 
preservation against a possible dissolution from the hostility of the Slates to 
the election of Representatives or from their neglect to ness A suitable means 
for holding such elections, This is evident from the language of its ad voca 
some of them members of the convention, when the Constitution was present 
to the country for adoption. 

Here are two eminent judges of the Supreme Court denying with 
emphasis that Congress has any right to enact a law which only super- 
vises election of Congressmen. What would these eminent men say of 
a law which not only supervises, but actually takes complete control of 
such elections? But Justice Field and Justice Clifford do not stop there 
in their expressions, but on page 414 they say: 

In my judgment, and I say it without intending any disrespect to my associ- 
ates, no such advance has ever before been made toward the conversion of our 
Federal system into a consolidated and centralized Government. 

I can not think that those who framed and advocated, and the States which 
adopted the amendments, contemplated any such fundamental in our 
theory of governmentas those decisions indicate. 


ABHORRENT EFFECT OF THE LAW, 


If the laws of 1870 and 1871 and the opinion of Justice Bradley sus- 
taining their constitutionality were so abhorrent to these jurists as to 
impel them to assert that— 

No such advance has ever before been made towards the conversion of our 
Federal system into a consolidated and centralized Government 
let me ask what will be the effect in that regard if the Lodge-Daven- 
port bill which is now being discussed should be enacted into a law? 

This bill directs the United States judge, a resident of one State, to 
appoint officers to take absolute control of the election in another State. 

Such an election would not be an election by the people“ of a 
State. It would be an election conducted by a judge of another State 
through and by officers appointed by him. 

In answer to our arguments that these officers would control the elec- 
tion of State officers who are in most States elected at the same time 
as members of Congress, we are told that the States may change the 
times of electing their State officials, and in that connection I will read 
a paragraph from Judge Bradley, in the Seibold case, page 393: 


In whet we have said it must be remembered that we are dealing only with 
the subject of elections of Representatives to Con If for its own conven- 
ience a State sees fit to elect State and county ofiicers at the same time and in 
conjunction with the election of Representatives, Congress will not be thereby 
deprived of the right to make regulations in reference tothe latter. Wedonot 
mean to say, however, that for any acts of the officers of elections, having exclu- 
sive reference to the election of State or county they will be amenable 
to Federal jurisdiction; nor do we understand that the enactments of Con- 
gress now under consideration have any application to any such acts. 


And in their anxiety to disclaim any indorsement of the principles 
contained in the law, the court says, page 393: 

It must also be remembered that we are dealing with the question of power, 
not of theexpediency of any regulations which Congress has made, 

Justices Field and Clifford are emphatic upon this point and show 
that if on no other ground such interference would make the law un- 
constitutional. They say, pages 412, 413: 

So far as the election of State officers and the a of voters for their 
election are concerned, the Federal Government confessedly no authority 
to interfere. And yet the supervision of and interference with ihe State regu- 
lations, sanctioned by the act of Congress, when tatives to Congress 
are voted for, amount practically to a supervision of and an interference with 


the election of State officers, and constitute a plain encroachment upon the 
rights of the State. 


CONCLUSIVE GROUND OF UNCONSTIIUTIONALITY. 


Admitting that itis possible for States to change the time of elect- 
ing their governors, judges, and many other State officials, there are 
other important officials which the Constitution requires them to elect 
and which the law of the United States requires them to elect on the 
same day that Congressmen are elected. The Constitution says, Arti- 
cle II, section 1: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may di- 
reet, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress; but no Senator 
or Representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an elector. 

‘The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the day 
on which they shall give their votes; which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States, 

Section 25 of the Revised Statutes provides that members of Congress 
shall be elected on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in No- 
vember, and section 131 of the Revised Statutes provides that— 

‘The electors of President and Vice-President shall be appointed in each State 
on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in November. 
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The law of Congress is, therefore, imperative that Presidential and 
Congressional elections be held upon the same day. Here are officers 
with whose election Congress has no right whatever to interfere, and 
yet the law we are discussing would just as effectually control the 
election of these officials as it would control the elections of members 
of Congress. The registration lists would be the same; the polls would 
be the same. The marshals would have the same influence over the one 
as over the other, and therefore this law would, in direct violation of the 
Constitution, supervise and control the election of electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States. 


INCREDIBLE ERRORS OF MR. LODGE, 


Mr. Lopd k. in his report and speech, by the use of precisely the same 
nee, says: 
employed in this section is so plain that it would seem almost 
poke ne into argument or discussion as to its meaning. If words 
mean anytbing, those ee. quoted mean that the power of Congress over the 
conduct of elections of members of this body is Jute and complete. The 
8 suys that Congress may make aU . regard to the elec- 
of Representatives, and the power to- ns” thus conferred 
ni in terms exclusive and paramount. But out ona abundance of caution the 
framers of the Constitution went further, and added to the word “ make” the 
words" to alter; “ that is. under the tution Congress has power to assume 
complete control of elections of its members and conduct them at such times 
and places and through such officers and under snch rules as it may see fit. On 
the other hand Congress may, under this clause, leave the entire lation of 
the electi f Representati' 


on o ves to the States, or it may take a control 
of apartof the necessary procedure and lesve what remains to the State, or it 
— the Btate regulations and supervise and enforce their ex- 


may alter and amend the 
ecution, 


It seems to me absolutely incredible that an educated gentleman 
sent to represent a cultivated constituency could write out a sentence 
so incorrect, illogical, and unlawyer-like, but it is more surprising 
that after this in his report in print he failed to see its errors, 
and speaks it out in the House of Representatives and allows it to ap- 
pear in the record of our proceedings. 

If Mr. LODGE had read the discussions in the convention of 1787 and 
the debates in the various State conventions which ratified the Consti- 
tution he would have learned that a majority of the great men of that 
time took a view just the reverse of the one he adopts and enuneiates. 

To say that a contingent and secondary power to make regulations 
for the election of members of Congress means— 


that the power of Congress over the conduct of elections of this body fs ab- 
solute and complete— 


And that— 
Congress has power tu assume compleie control of elections of its members 
and 8 them at such times and places and through such officers and under 
such rules as it may see fit 

Are assertions directly at variance with the opi of our ablest 
men as expounded during an entire century, and ebe the length 
and breadth of our present system of government, during which time 
we have grown from the poorest and weakest to the most populous of 
all civilized countries, aud the richest, most cultured, most enlight- 
ened and christian of all Governments on earth, Let me ask in the 
name of christian liberty if such strides in the world’s civilization 
shonld be turned back to advance the selfish purposes of a few am- 
bitious politicians, 

Mr. LODGE then says: 

But out of abundant caution the framers of the Coamtisution: went further 
and added to the word make” the words to alter. 

HISTORICAL MISTAKES OF ME. LODGE. 


If Mr. LopGE was correct about this “abundant caution” which 
he tells us was displayed by our forefathers, what a remarkable set of 
men they must have been in the estimation of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. The Constitution had already, as Mr. LODGE says, 
given authority to make all laws to elections, but out of abund- 
ant caution they went farther and added the words to alter“ all 
laws, etc. 

Now, I have been taught that unquestioned authority to make laws 
was quite as far along as authority to alter” them. 

Tf a legislative body which has paramount authority upon a subject— 
and Mr. Lopez contends that the power of Congress is paramount— 
proceeds to exercise that paramount authority by making laws, does 
not that repeal and make inoperative and nugatory all laws which 
contravene its provisions? 

Would not the making of such a law of necessity have the effect to 
alter the laws which, by implication, were repealed? Butif Mr. LODGE 
had taken the trouble to read the proceedings of the convention he 
would have learned that the action of the framers of the Constitution 
was precisely the reverse of their course as stated by If. 

By referring to the Debates, volume 5, pages 377 and 401, he will find 
— — the clause as it came from the committee on detail was in these 
words: 


The times, and places, and Ponner of holdin: 
ofeach House shall be prescribed by the 
2 D them may, at sae time, be 

United States. 


He will see that the clause as it first existed the right 
to alterand not the right to make, and by loo ah page 402 he will 
find that the latter part of the clause was amended so as to read 


the élections of the members 
ature of each State : but their 
altered by the Legislature of 


ut regulations, in each of the fi 3 ; 
ites by the Legislature oo foregoing canas, may, at any time, be made or 
And he will see that Mr. Madison then said: 


This was meant to give the National Legislature a power not only to ae 
the provisions of the but to make regulations in case the States should 


fail or refuse altogether. 


Yet this illogical, unlawyer-like, incorrect paragraph is a fairsample 
of the entire argument. I will, however, recur to one more of his illog- 
ical, unlawyerlike, and incorrect paragraphs. It is this: 

In view of the lan; of the Constitution, of its intention as explained by 
its framers, and of full and elaborate decisions of the Supreme Court on 
every point which could be involved therein, there can be no need for your 


committee to offer further mentas to the constitutional powers of Congress 
To pas such a Dilan Ubud WEIR thse wor cok Naro Wii, = 


ERRORS AS TO LAW AND HISTORY, 


Was there ever such astounding assurance? 

There is no language in the Constitution which goes further than to 
say that Congress may make regulations as to the time, place, and 
manner, ete. Certainly that does not justify this bill. 

I do not hesitate to mate and shall be able to prove, that this as- 
tounding assertion of Mr. LODGE is not sustained by a single expres- 
sion from any of the framers of the Constitution. 

Not one of them ever uttered one word in any way suggesting that 
Congress had aright to enact such a law as the one now under con- 
sideration. Not one of them ever conceived that any Congress would 
contend that the clause of the Constitution authorized Congress to enact 
a law to take conirol of elections in sovereign States and the re- 
sults to this body. So far from their being full and elaborate decisions’ 
of the Supreme Court on every point which could be involved, I have 
clearly shown and I again assert without fear of successful contradic- 
tion that it is not sustained by a single decision from the Supreme 
Court of the United States or any other judicial tribunal of last resort 
which ever existed. 

Nor has any writer upon the Constitution ever ventured to expound 
so fearful a heresy. 

In the Siebold and Yarborough cases no such question was before 
the court, and any language which the advocate of this bill claims to 
justify such conclusion is at best mere dicta, it has no force asan opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court, and stands upon the same plane as the dis- 
senting opinion of Justice Field and Justice Clifford, and in thatlight 
all that is said by Justice Bradley is overwhelmingly refuted by the 
able arguments and citations of Justices Field and Clifford. 

As before stated, the question before the court in the Siebold and 
Yarborough cases was as to the constitutionality of laws which author- 
ized the appointment of supervisors of elections who only acted as wit- 
nesses and who in no wise usurped the rights and prerogatives of State 
officers of election., 

A question was also before the court as to the power of Congress to 
enact laws to compel State officers of election to observe the State laws 
regulating elections of Representatives and also to enact laws to author- 
ize deputy marshals to keep peace at such elections. 

There was no such law as this force bill in existence at that time, 
and the constitutionality of this bill was not submitted for the court’s 
opinion, 

p ANOTHER HISTORICAL MISTAKE. 

Again, by the use of precisely the same language Mr, LODGE says in 
both his report and speech: 

In the convention of 1787, on the 9th of August, Mr.Pinckne: — 4 and Mr. Rutledge 
e ee TTT 
per 5 8 if ws may judge from Mr. Madison’s — hed no serious 
support in the corrvention. 

I have already adverted to the pene given to this motion by Mr. 
Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, Mr. Roger Sherman, from Connec- 
tient, and Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Rutledge, from South Carolina; but 
we have only to glance the debates in the State conventions which 
ratified the Constitution, and contemporaneous writers, to see that this 

clause was the one above all others which excited apprehension, and 
it is thus fully shown that a majority of the States only ratified the 
Constitution upon the assurance that this power could and would 
only be exercised by Congress in the event the § States failed to exercise 
it themselves, 

It was explained there, as we explain here, that the power to regu- 
late Congressional elections was given originally, primarily, and abso- 
lutely to the States, and the permissive power was only given to Con- 
gress upon the contingency of failure, neglect, or refusal of the States 
to exercise it. It was assumed that the power given to Congress was 
at best a secondary and conditional power, which might become essen- 
tial to the well-being and preservation of the Federal system, because 
if the Legislatures of States should not fix the time, place, ner 
of holding elections there should be some power authorized to supply 
the omission. 

In the debate Rhode Island was instanced as an example. That 
State refused to appoint electors for President and Vice-President or 
to elect members of Congress until long after the establishment of the 
Federal Government, and at the conventions of nine of the thirteen 
States amendments were proposed incorporating language which ex- 
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pressly limited the power of Congress to make or alter regulations as 
to the time, place, and manner of holding elections ior Congressmen. 


MR. LODGE GARBLES CURTIS ON THE CONSTITUTION, 
Mr. Curtis, in his History of the Constitution (volume 2, page 257), 


says: 
Among the powers conceded by the Constitution to the 8 of each 
State is t! g the elections 


tof prescribing the time, piace; and manner of hol 
of its Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

This provision originated with the committee of detail; butas it was reported 
by them there was no other authority reserved to Congress itself than that of 
altering the Jations of the States, and this authority extended as well tothe 

jaaa of ee the Senators as to all the other circumstances of the election. 

nthe convention, however, the authority of Congress was extended beyond the 
alteration of State lations, so as to embrace a power to make rules as well 
as to alter those made by the States, But the place of choosing the Senators 
was excepted altogether from this restraining authority and left to the States, 
Mr. Madison, in his minutes, adds the explanation that the power of Congress 
to make regulations was supplied in orderto enable them to regulate the elec- 
tions if the States should fail or refuse to do so, But the text of the Constitu- 
tion as finally settled gives authority to Congress “at any time“ to “make 
or alter such re; ions; “ and this would seem to confera power which, when 
exercised, must be paramount, whether a State regulation exists at the time or 
not.“ 

This identical language is found in Mr. Curtis's late edition of 1889, 
volume 1, pages 478 and 480, 

I call special attention to these words: 

Among the powers conceded by the Constitution to the Legislature of each 
State is that of prescribing the time, 3 and manner of holding the elec- 
tions of its Senators and Kepresentatives in Congress. 

Mr. LODGE, in both his report, aud also in his speech, essays to give 
the House Mr. Curtis's views, but takes especial care to omit the very 
important part of the paragraph. 

Mr. LoDGE says: 3 

Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, in the latest edition of his Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States, which is, as everybody is aware, a work of very 
s high authority and great research, says in regard to this clause. 

He then omits that part of the paragraph in which Mr. Curtis em- 
phatically states that— 

Am the powers conceded by the Constitution to the Legislature of each 
State is prescribing the time, place, and manner of holding the elections 
of its Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


Mr, Curtis's manner of stating the proposition would tend to mis- 


the powers conceded by the Coustitution to the Legisiature of each 
State ist of prescribing the time, place, and manner of holding the elections 
of its Senators and Representatives in Congress. This provision originated 
with the committee of detail, 


ERROR OF ME. GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS, 


A person who was not fumiliar with the proceedings of the consti- 
tutional convention and relied entirely upon Mr. Curtis’s work for in- 
formation on this subject would very naturally assume orat least would 
certainly be justified, from this statement of Mr. Curtis’s, in concluding 
that the provision quoted by him originated with the committee of de- 
tail. is not the fact. 

The la of this provision is almost identical with that contained 
in the plan found in the journal of the convention (page 129), proposed 
by Mr. Pinckney on May 29, the day rules were adopted, and, to use 
the languageof the journal, the day Mr. Randolph opened the main busi- 
ness (journal, page126). It therefore appears that the provision quoted 
by Mr. Curtis was before the convention from the commencement of 
its sitting. 

Itis true that the last part of the section, which Mr. Curtis does 
not quote and which gives secondary and contingent power to Con- 
gress, did originate with the committee of detail, but not in the pres- 
ent language of the Constitution. As reported by the committee on 
August 6 (page 377) it was in these words: 

The times, and places, and manner of holding the elections of the members of 


each House shall be prescribed by the Legislature of each State; but their 2 
visions concerning 5 — may, at any time, be altered by the Legislature of the 


United States. 
Sr. GEORGE TUCKER'S COMMENT IN 1803, > 


Lnow willcalltheattention of the House toa paragraph from Tucker's 
Blackstone, volume 1, page 191, in which, alter reciting Article I, sec- 
tion 4, he says: 

It can not be denied that this article vests a power in Congress the exercise of 
which if not zanr dangerous to the liberties of the States may at least inter- 
rupt their tranquillity, unless dictated by the utmost wisdom and discretion. In 
some of the States the vote is conducted by ballot, in others efva voce. In some 
the members are chosen by a gencral ticket or ballot of the whole State; in 
others the Representatives are chosen by districts. Without entering into the 
discussion of the preference due to either of these modes, we may venture to 
pronounce that the States respectively will be tenacious of that to which their 
own constitution or laws may have given the preference; any attempt torender 
the manner of election uniform must therefore inevitably produce discontents 
among the States. Hitherto the Congress has wisely left this article to the di- 
rection pf the State governments, 


St. George Tucker, together with Edmund Randolph and James Madi- 
son, were the three commissioners from Virginia who attended the con- 
vention at Annapolis on September 11, 1786. 

He was thoroughly conversant with the debates in the convention 
which prepared the Constitution, as well as the debates in the various 
State conventions which ratified it. 

It will be observed that there is no idea advanced which in any way 


intimates that the Constitution empowers Congress to take control of 
elections, but he only construed this clause as empowering 

to enact laws regulating the manner of elections; that is, tosay whether 
they should be conducted by ballot or viva voce and whether Congress- 
men should be elected by a general ticket or by districts, and even the 
exercise of such powers by Congress, unless dictated by the utmost 
wisdom and discretion, Mr. Tucker feared, would interrupt the tran- 
quillity of the States and become really dangerous to their liberties. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON CONDEMNS SUCH LAWS, 

Alexander Hamilton was without question the most earnest advo- 
cate of giving all power possible to the Federal Government. In fact 
he seemed to insist that the more power in the Federal Government 
and the less in the States the better would the liberties of the people 
be preserved, and yet this extreme champion of strong, even to the point 
of monarcbical, government never suggested or conceived such desecra- 
tion of the rights of States as is involved in the bill now under discussion. 

Mr. Hamilton even went so far as to express his opinion that not 
only was no such interpretation conceived or intended by the framers 
of the Constitution, but that if such an effort had been made no man 
would have hesitated to condemn it. 

I will read his words from the fifty-ninth number of The Federalist, 
issued February 22, 1788, page 450, Lippincott’s edition: 

8 an article had been introduced into the Constitution empoweriug the 
United States to regulate the elections for the particular States, would any man 
have hesitated to condemn it both as an unwarrantable transposition of power 
and as a premeditated engine for tue destruction of the State governments? 

The violation of principle in this ease would have uired no comment, and 
to an unbiased observer it will not be lessapparent in the project of su ing 
the existence of the National Government, in a similar respect, to the pleasure 
of the State governments. 


An impartial view of the matter can not fail to result in a conviction that 
each, as far as possible, ought to depend on itself for its own preservation. 


Justices Field and Clifford in the Siebold case quote part of this 
paragraph, and then say read from 100 United States Reports, page 
419; 

By the act of Congress sustained by the court, an interference with State elec- 
tions is authorized almost as des'ructive of their control by the States as the 


ores regulation which he (Hamilton) thought no man would hesitate to con- 
emn. 


Mr. Hamilton went further, and insisted that this power to late 
elections should only be exercised in the last resort, and insisted that 
the Constitution intrusted the regulation of elections in the first in- 
stance to the States. I read from the fifty-ninth number of The Fed- 
eralist, same edition, page 448: 

The natural order of the subject leads us to consider in this 
vision of the Constitution wh ch authorizes the National Legis 
late, in the last resort, the election of its own members. 

It is in these words: The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall prescribed in each State by the Legisla- 
ture thereof; but the Congress may. at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to places of choosing Senators.” This provision has not 
only been declaimed against by those who condemn the Constitution in the 
gross, but it has been censured by those who have objected with less latitude 
and greater moderation; and, in one instance, it has been thought exception- 
able by a gentleman who has declared himself the advocate of every other 
part of the system. 


Here we see this distinguished mau, this most distinguished maker 
of the Constitution, the only member from New York who signed the 
instrument, says with emphasis that Congress can only exercise this 
right to enact regulations in the last resort. What, may I ask, would 
have been his astonishment to see Congress enact a law to take abso- 
lute control of elections when there was no reason whatever for such 
action? 

Mr. Hamilton also says (I read from page 449): 


They have submitted the regulation of elections for the Federal Government, 
in the first instance, to the administrations, which, in ordinary cases and 
when no improper views prevail, may be both more convenient and more 
satisfactory; but they bave reserved to the national authority a right to inter- 
pose whenever extraordinary circumstances might render that interposition 
necessary to its safety. 


lace that pro- 
ture to regu- 


JUSTICE STORY'S CONSTRUCTION. 

Judge Story gives this clause of the Constitution careful analysis, in 
which he negatives any such construction of the power of Congress as 
is proposed by this law; and he further says (4 826) that it is scarcely 
possible that any of the power conferred should be exerted— 
unless upon very urgent occasions, 

This distinguished jurist discusses the objections which were argued 
during the consideration of this section, contending that the only dan- 
ger to the States is the possible improper and inconvenient designa- 
tions of places for elections. 

I read from Chapter XI, 3 820: 

The most that can be urged, with any show of argument, is that the power 
might, in agiven case, be employed in such a manner asto promote the election 
of some favorite candidate or favorite class of men in exclasion of others by 
confining the places of clection to particular districts and rendering it imprac- 
ticable for the citizens at large to partake in the choice, 

Judge Story also says, 3823: 


If an elector wore compellable to go 30 or 5) miles, it would discourage his 
vote as much as if it were 100 or 500 miles. 


And he cites The Federalist, No. 61, and Ist Elliot’s Debates, page 
68, 2824. Judge Story says: ` 


Suppose the Legislature should compel all the electors to come to one spot 
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in the district, as, for instance, to Albany, the evil would be great, but the 
measure would not be unconstitutional. 

Citing the Federalist, 61, after showing that the power can never 
rightiully be exercised soas to be in any way detrimental to the States, 
Judge Story says, ¢ 825: 

The reasons in its favor are, on the other hand, of great force and importance. 
In the first place the power may be applied by Congress to correct any negli- 

ence ina State in regard to elections, as well as to prevent a dissolution of the 
verument by designing and refractory States, urged on by some temporary 
excitements. In the,next place it will operate as a check in favor of the poopie 
against any designs ofa Federal Senate and their constituents to deprive the 
people of the State of their right to choose Representatives, 

In the next place, it provides a remedy for the evil—ifany State, by reason of 
invasion or other cause, can not have itin its power to appointa place where 
the citizens can safely meet to choose Representatives, Inthe last gion (as the 
plan is but an experiment), it may hereafter become important, with a view to 
the regular operations of the General Government, that there shou'd be a uni- 
formity in the time and manner of electing Representatives and Senators, so as 
to prevent vacancies when there may be calls for extraordinary sessions of 
Congress. 

Judge Story then proceeds, as I will read from section 826: 

A period of forty years has since passed by without any attempt by Congress 
to make any ulations or interfere in the slightest degree with the elections 
of members of Congress. If, therefore, experience can demonstrate anything, 
itis the entire safety of the power in Con: „ which it is scarcely possible 
(reasoning from the past) should be averted IA upon very urgent occasions. 

After citing the objections which had been urged to this clause and 
the reasoning by which these objections had been met, Judge Story 
says (section 826): : 

Still so strong has been the sense of Congress of the importance of leaving 
these matters to State regulation that no effort has been hitherto made to cure 
these evils, and public opinion has almost irresistibly setted down in favor of 
the existing system. 

I will also call attention to an opinion delivered by Judge Story 
when on the Supreme Bench, which clearly shows that any law which 
gave Congress any power further than to prescribe the time and place 
and to indicate the manner or method which should be followed by 
State offizers in conducting elections is clearly unconstitational, be- 
cause the friends of the bill admit that it is not clear as to what is 
meant by the word manner, and therefore the construction given it 
must be adjudged in favor of the States and against the United States. 

Aud again the friends of the bill admit that it is not clear that the 
power was only to be exercised by Congress in the contingency of the 
failure of the States to exercise it. 

Now, as the States have exercised this power for one hundred years, 
the legal construction, as expounded by JudgeStory, would be against 
vesting any such power in the United States, Iread from Houston vs. 
Moore, 5 Wheat., 48; also cited in Dwarris on Constitution, page 669: 

The sovereignty of a State in the exercise of its legislation is not to be im- 
paired unless it be clear that it has transcended its timate authority, nor 
ought any power to be sought, much less to be adjudged, in favor of the United 
States, unless it be clearly within the reach of its constitational charter. 

The Constitution of the United States containing a grant of powers, in many 
instances similar to those already existing in the state governments, and some 
of these being of vital importance also to State authority and State legislation, 
it is not to be admitted t a mere grant of such powers in affirmative terms 
75 ran gress does, per se, transfer an exclusive sovereignty on such subjects to 

e latter. 

On the contrary, a reasonable interpretation of that instrument necessari) 
leads to the conclusion that the powers so granted are never exclusive of simi- 
lar powers existing in the State, unless where the Constitution has expressly, 
in terms, given an exclusive power to Congress, or the exercise of a like power 
is prohibited to the States, or there is a direct repugnancy or incompatibility in 
the exercise of it by the States, In all other cases not falling within the classes 
above mentioned it seems unquestionable that the States retain concurrent au- 
thoritv with Congress, not only upon the letter and spirit of the eleventh amend- 
ment of the Constitution, but upon the soundest principles of gonera!l reasoning. 


CONSTRUCTION MUST HARMONIZE, 

Another rule of construction is that where it is not clear, or when 
it is disputed as to what was meant by a word, as in this case the word 
manner, we must place that construction on the word which would har- 
monize with the desigus of the makers of the Constitution and the gen- 
eral structure of our Government. 

In that connection I will read a passage from Dwarris, page 679: 

W hile, then, we may well resort to the meaning of single words to assist our 
inquiries, weshould never forget that it is an instrument of government we are 
to construe; and, as hasaiveaty: been stated, that must be the truest exposition 
which best harmonizes with its design, its objects, and its general structure. 
(Vattel, book 2, chapter 17, sections 285-283.) 

Now, no one can question that I have clearly shown from the de- 
bates in the coustitutional convention and in tbe State conventions 
which ratified that instrament that the Constitution was adopted with 
the assurance that no interpretation would be given to the clause which 
would authorize Congress to exercise this power unless the States failed 
or refused altogether to exercise it. 

In this connection I will read from Dwarris, page 659: 


The words are not, indeed, to be stretched beyond their fair sense; but within 
that range the rule of interpretation must be taken which best follows out the 
apparent intention,—Rawle on Constitution, chapter 7, page 31. 


MUST INTERPRET ALL PARTS AS A WHOLE, 

It would seem to me that it is entirely unnecessary to dwell further 
on this subject, but as I have the books before me I will read from the 
United States Digest, volume 12, page 741, a simple principle ot law 
expounded and re-expounded and disputed by no one, that— 


All statutes e, to the same subject-matter axe to be interpreted together, 
and such a construction is to be given to them, consistent with the words, as 


Polo ayodya mischief and promote ihe object and policy contemplated by the. 
Q 

This principle has been laid down in many decisions, among which 
I will quote 1 Story, 251; 9 Miss., 590; 3 Blatchf., 325; 4 Fla., 445; 
1Ga., 32; 16 La. Ann., 350; 4Gill & J., 1; 37 N.H., 205; 7 Fla., 13; 
23 N. J. L., 143; 13 Ohio, 458; 1 Oreg., 31; 9 III., 221; 19 Vt., 230. 

Dwarris says, page 194: 

As the construction is to be made upon the entire instrument, and not upon 
disjointed parts of it, consequently all its partsare to be compared, considered, - 
and consirued with reference to each other, 

But in construing the Constitution of the United States the courts 
are uniform in laying down the rule that greater strictness must be 
applied in restraining the power of Congress than should be applied to 
the Legislature of a State which is charged with intringing its constitu- 
tion, because the Constitution of the United States contains only specific 
grants of powers to the General Government from the States, whilst 
the constitutions of the States make a general grant of all the political 
powers of the people, restrained only by specitic reservations. 

This principle is laid down in all the text-books. I will read, how- 
ever, from the United States Digest, volume 12, page 738, section 741: 

The acts passed by the General Assembly of the State are entitled to a more 
liberal construction than the acts of Congress; for the Constitution of the United 
States contains only specific grants of powers to the Government, while the con- 
stitution of the State makes a general grant of all the political powers of the 
people, restrained only by specific reservations, 

Now I have clearly shown that section 4, Article I, gives original 
and primary power to the States and a secondary and contingent power 
10 Congress. How and when is this power to be exercised? We donot 
have to look far in the Constitution to find an answer to this question. 

In this same Article I, section 8, we read : 

The Congress shall have power.. 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into ex- 
ecution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by the Constitution 
in the Government of the United States, 

Now, construing these clauses of the Constitution together, as we 
are bound to do, let us ask when would alaw by Congress be necessary 
to regulate the time, place, and manner.of holding elections? 

The answer is clear that the exigency would arise when the State 
neglected or refused to obey the command of the Constitution to per- 
form that duty. - 

Bear in mind that the Constitution says members of Congress shall 
be— : 
chosen by the people. 

How could Congress exercise the power we are discussing? 

The answer is, to simply make regulations by which the people in 
the States should be governed in the management of their elections, 
and not, as provided by this bill, by taking exclusive control of the 
subject-matter of the elections; or, as demanded by Speaker REED, 
that the Federal Government should do their own counting and their 
own certifying. A 

Such an election would not be by the peoplè,™” It would be by ` 
the Federal Government. Such action would not be in conformi 
with section 8 of the Constitution, which we have quoted, because sn 
action on the part of the Federal Government would not be necessary 
and proper. ’ 

This latter clause is discussed in 4 Wheaton, page 316; 10 Wheaton, 

1 and 5, and 8 Wallace, page 603, 

This opinion was rendered by Chief-Justice Chase. This eminent 
juristin discussing the meaning of the words ‘‘necessary and proper“ as 
nsed in section 8, Article I, ot the Constitution says (I read from page 
614): â 

The words "necessary and proper were intended to have a “sense,” to use 
the words of Mr, Justice Story, “at once admonitory and directory,” and to re- 
quire that the means used in the execution of an express power “should be 
bona fide appropriate to the end.” 

Judge Chase proceeds, on page 615, to show that it is finally settled 
that the power given to Congress ‘‘to make all laws necessary and 
proper” means laws which are appropriate, plainly adapted to consti- 
tutional ends, or, to use Judge Chase's language, to make laws 
consistent with the letter and spirit of the Constitution; laws really calculated 
to effect objects intrusted to the Government, 

Judge Story, in his work on the Constitution, section 1253, says: 

The language is that Congress shall have power to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper.” * © © X 

If the intention was to use the word necessary iu its more liberal sense, 
then there is a peculiar fitness in the other word (proper). It has a sense ab 
once admonitory and directory. It requires that the means should be bona 
fide appropriate to the end. 

In the case being considered the States have performed their dut 
and have enacted laws prescribing the time, place, and manner of hold. 
ing elections of members of Congress, and these laws have been in 
operation for one hundred years. 

Under them we have quietly conducted twenty-six Presidential elec- 
tions and have elected the members of fifty-one different Congresses. 

We theretore say that the contingency has not happened which per- 
mits the proposed action by Congress. 

It can not be contended that it is necessary and proper and ‘* bona 
fide appropriate“ for Congress to nullify and make nugatory and in- 
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operative the laws of States which were made pursuant to the positive 
command of the — Atta ike eat Ae 

Is it necessary, and proper, an appropriate for Con- 
gress to attempt to take —.— of the internal affairs of States? Is 
the purpose of the Federal Government to take entire control of elec- 
tions of members of this body consistent with the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution?” Isay withall the emphasis in my power that it 
isnot. Isay the framers of our Constitution never intended such a 
usurpation of power. The discussions in the constitutional conven- 
tion and the debates in the various State conventions which ratified 
the Constitution utterly refate such an interpretation, 

Is this “Lodge” force bill calculated to effect the objects intrusted 
to the Government” by the States? The history of a hundred years 
tells us that it is not, and if this measure is not consistent with the 
letter and spiritof the Constitution, and not calculated to effect its ob- 
jects, then, we are told by Judge Chase, that it is violative of that 

t safeguard of liberty, the Constitution of our country. I insist, 
Kr. Speaker, that Congress exhausted its constitutional ers when 
it enacted the laws now on the statute-book to regulate the time and 
manner of holding elections. I refer to the act of 1842, which provided 
for elections for Congressmen by districts, the acts of February 28, 
1871, and May, 1870 and 1872, which provide for elections by ballot, 
and the act February 2, 1872, which provides for a uniform time for 
elections for members of this House. These laws are incorporated in 
chapter 2 of the Revised Statutes. 


IN TINS CASE PERMISSIVE WORDS CAN NOT BE EXTENDED. 


In a case like this, when the word ‘‘shall’’ is used to give power to 
and impose a duty upon the State and the word ‘‘ may’? is used in con- 
ferring power upon Congress, no one will deny that the one is positive 
and absolute and the other contingent and permissive. 2 

The language is: 

The time, places, and manner * * shall be prescribed * * * by the 
eee Congress may make or alter it. 

In such a case there is no room to invoke the principle of constrac- 
tion by which may can be assumed to mean must“ or shall.“ 

This subject was discussed in the euses of Miner rs. Mechanics’ Bank, 
etc., 1 Pet., 64; New York and Erie Railroad Company rs. Coburn, 6 
How. Pr. R., 234; Buffalo Plank Road Company rs. Commissioners of 
Highways, 10 How. Pr. R,, 239. . 

The ordinary meaning of the word, which is permissive, ought to be 
adopted, and must be presumed to be intended, unless it would mani- 
festiy defeat the object of the provision. 


DANGER TO JUDICIAL ERMINE. 

In answer to all that has been said regarding the great danger to 
which our Constitution would be subjected by taking the management 
of elections from the people and subjecting them to the control of Federal 
officials, most of whom will of necessity be professional politicians and 
violent sans, we are told that all danger of any unfair or partisan 
action is fully guarded against by placing the appointment of the su- 

isors in the hands of Federal judges. 

I probably have as high a regard tor our Federal judiciary and as 

an opinion of their ability and integrity as any one on this floor, 

ut I insist that to maintain for them the regard, esteem, and confi- 

dence of the people we must not drag them down into the turmoils of 
political strife. 

We have seen one melancholy instance of such a procedure, which 
ought to warn us not to repeat such an error, os 

The connection of judges of the Supreme Court with the Electoral 
Commission had the effect of shaking the confidence of the people in 
that tribunal it will take years to repair. 

If for no other reason I say in the name and for the good name of 
our judiciary, and for the purpose of preserving its name and that 
the people may retain confidence in its integrity, I say eliminate any 
and all features which connect judges with elections. 

To prove that Iam right let me ask you to go back with me to the 
times when partisan political judges brought disgrace upon the judicial 
ermine of England. 

It is in the dark records of those men that Britain finds its shame, 
all or at least much of which was due to mixing judges with politics. 

But while lamenting over these glaringly displayed judicial crimes 
it is pleasing to see.that, intermingled with these wicked political par- 
tisan judges, there appeared from time to time and from age to age men 
of power and might who have laid down principlesof right and reason, 
which, like the eternal hills, will last forever and will be a bulwark and 
shield against wrong and oppression. 

In Glanville, in Bracton, in Dyer, in Bradshaw, in Coke, in Mans- 
field, and in a host of other distinguished English judges, Great Brit- 
ain finds ample consolation and abounding glory growing out of her 
judicial history. 

To these great minds she is indebted for the fundamental principles 
of her constitutional freedom; and from these great men have sprung 
the prevailing tendencies of the human mind to keep up steadily its 
onward march toward the consummation in its best perfection of the 
grand idea of human liberty. Let us contrast the actions and careers of 
these men with those who painted the dark side of England’s judicial 
history. $ 


CORRUPT ENGLISH JUDGES, 


Although the rulings of the courts so hedged and restricted the 
authority of the king as to make him in many respects a mere autom- 
aton, nevertheless when the king could draw his judges to his side of 
any question, whether of mercy or tyranny, he could always carry his 
point. For when the royal prerogative was propped and supported by 
the presence of the judicial sanction it was all-powerful; and many 
prominent examples appear in English history where the king needed 
and found a suppliant and unscrupulous judge to support him on some 
im portant occasion; and we see in many cases that, when a new appoint- 
ment of a judge became necessary, the question of succession was, not 
who is most learned in the law and most upright in integrity, but 
who is the man upon whom the powers that be“ can most certainly 
rely to carry out their behests in some great pending or prospective 
question such as this: A certain nobleman must be tried for treason; 
now where shall we find a judge who in this anticipated prosecution 
will stand most stolidly by the king? Such was the question on which 
often hung the selection of a judge to fill a vacancy; nay, it has often 
happened that an upright judge of unflinching integrity has been re- 
moved upon some plausible pretext in order to make way for some 
truculent parasite. 

When appointments were made to attain such ends we are not sur- 
prised that the bench of England was sometimes unworthy of confi- 
dence and respect. 

The facts which I will state regarding most of these men I take from 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chief-Justices. 

When the Duke of Normandy won the crown of England he appointed 
one of his soldiers, Odo, his grand justiciar. He wascalled the fight- 
ing prelate. Campbell says that— x 

He oppressed and insulted the natives so far as to drive them into rebellion. 
The result was a general insurrection all over England; and William was 
obliged to return and to reconquer the kingdom. 

2 boat cause is reported as tried before him, which resulted in a verdict for 

When intrusted with a military command he thought it unnecessary to dis- 
criminate between guilt and innocence; he executed without investigation all 
natives who fell into his hands, and he ravaged the whole country. 

Instead of orga a to the duties of hisstation he made riches and power the 
principal objects of his pursuit. 8 

Such was the first justiciar of England. His ambition was un- 
bounded and his sole purpose was to serve himself and his king, 

To the natural qualities that made up in the rough the genuine old 
English baron ot later day, he had as much culture as the educational 
facilities of the times afforded. He had considerable learning in civil, 
feudal, and canon law, with undaunted courage, and in tler times 
and under proper influences and differentauspices he might have made 
a good judge. IIe was succeeded by William De Warrenne and Rich- 
ard De Benefacta, who were jointly appointed to the office of the chief 
justiciar. Campbell says: 

These two grand justiciars, during their joint administration, invented a new 
punishment to be inflicted on disturbers of the public peace. Having encoun- 
tered and defeated a powerful band of insurgents at a place called Fagadun, 
they cut off the right foot of all they took alive, including the 1 tho 
Earls of Norfolk and Hereford. It seems then to have been considered that in 
times of rebellion the judges were to exercise martial law or to disregard all 
law, according to their own arbitrary will. 

Richard I was the first monarch to sell this high office to the highest 
bidder, and by this method it fell to Hugh Pusar, bishop of Durham, 
His morals were depraved even beyond the common licentious stand- 
ard prevailing. He was guilty of extortion, rapine, and many other 
crimes of the period. 

He was succeeded by De Weyland, who was esteemed as a man of 
talent and a great lawyer. 

Lord Campbell says that his salary — 


Being tt ad marks u year, he seems without scruple to have resorted to 
very 7 der r courses for the of increasing his riches. He was pun- 
ished for bribery. Having wal barefoot and barcheaded with a crucifix in 


his hand to the seaside at Dover, he was put on board a ship and departed to 
foreign parts, He is said to have died in exile, and he left a name often quoted 
as a reproach to the bench till he was eclipsed by Jeffreys and Scroggs. 


Sir William Thorpe was chief-justicein the time of Edward III. He 
was convicted of receiving five bribes, all of which amounted to about 


He was sentenced to be hanged, and his lands and goods were for- 
feited. 
POPHAM AND HOLT, 


The next judge of this class to whom I shall refer is Popham, re- 
garding whom Lord Campbell says: 


The career of our next hero is capable of being made amusing as well asin- 
structive. Although at one time in the habit of taking purses on the highway, 
instead of expiating his offenses at Tyburn, he lived to passsentence of death 
upon highwaymen and to be a terror to evildoers, 

While yet a child he was stolen by n band of gypsies, and remained some 
months in their society. We have no aceount of his schooling before he was 
sent to Baliol College, Oxford. Here he was very studious and well behaved, 
and he laid in a good stock of classical learning and of dogmatic divinity. 

When Sir Thomas Bromley, who had been long solicitor-general, was pro- 
moted to be lord chancellor, Popham sneceeded him as solloitorgenerats He 
succeeded Sir Gilbert Gerrard as attorney-gzeneral. 

Popham condneted the trials of all those charged as being implicated in Bab- 
bington’s conspiracy, which were meant to prepare the ic mind for the trial 
of the 3 Mary herself. I will given little specimen of these proceed- 
ings from Tinley’s case. The charge against him was that he had planned the 


murder of Queen Elizabeth in her coach. The chief evidence consisted of a 
confession of Abbington, an avowed accomplice, in which he said that Tin- 
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ley was d to kill the queen,” and that Babbington on his own trial said 
the day “Tinley would have had Her 1 
“ TINSLEY. No! I said not so; only at the Three in Newgate Market, I 


said ‘it might be Her Majesty might be set upon in her coach,’ and I said 
more. But that proves not I did consent, 
“ Pornam, A. G. You have said enough, if we had no other evidence against 


you. 

“TINLEY. How so? 

Porn, A. G. Because you have confessed nigh treason; your words prove 
that you were devising on the manner of her d 

"TINLEY. Itell you there is no such matter intended in my words. Ifa serv- 
ant which is faithful, knowing where his master's apes feako „It I would 
be a thief I could rob my master, for in such a place as his money is, this proves 
not that he would rob his master, albeit he used such words, And so, though I 

d * she might be set upon in her coach, it proveth not that I assented to the 

sanie; for I protest before God I never intended any treason in my life.” 


Popham’s early life had been checkered with crime, but he was an 
able man and had served the king well as attorney-general. Being in 
the height of favor when the office of chief-justice became vacant, he, 
on the 5th day of June, 1592, was appointed to that high position. 

Lord Campbell says: 


He | Popham] held the office fifteen se The reproach urged against him 
Was extreme severity to prisoners. He was notoriousasa hanging judge.” 
Not only was he keen to convict in cases prosecuted by the Government, but in 
ordinary larcenies, and above all in highway robberies, there was little chance of 
acquittal before him. 


He presided over very important trials, and by this means his name 
became prominently connected with the history of England. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was tried before him, and Guy Fawkes and his 
associates, who were implicated in the historical gunpowder plot, were 
also tried before this judge. 

‘That sometimes he was cruel and unjust his most ardent admirers will 
not question. Lord Campbell gives an account of the trial of Garnet, 
the Jesuit. He says: 


Popham's last eee ina case of puns interest was upon the trial of 
Garnet, the Superior of the Jesuits. Against him the evidence was very slen- 
der, and the chiefjustive was obliged to eke it out by unwary answers to dex- 
terously framed interrogatories. He succeeded so far as to make the prisoner 
confess that he was aware of the plot from communications made to him in the 
confessional; so that in point of law he was guilty of misprision of treason by 
not giving information of what he had so learned; but Garnet still firmly de- 
nied ever having taken any part in the devising of the plot or having in any 
manner encouraged it, At he said very passionately: 

“My lord, { would to God I had never known of the powder treason; but, as 
He is my judge, I would have stopped it if I could.” 

"POPHAM, C. J. Garnet, yo are Superior of tbe Jesuits; and if you forbid, 
must not the rest obey 7 Was not Greenwell with you half an hour at Sir Ever- 
ard Digby's house when you heard of the discovery of your treason? And did 
you not there confer and debate the matter together? Did you not stir him up 
to go to the rebels and encouragethem? Yet you seek to color all this; but that 
isa mere shift in you. Catesby was never far from you, and, by T. forge ner beens 


proofs and evident presumptions, you were in every particular of action 
and directed and 3 the actors; nay, I think, verily, vou were the 
chief that moved it. 


+ GARNET. No, my lord: I did not.” 

The report adds: ‘Then it was exceedingly well urged by my lord chief-jus- 
tice, how he writ his letters for Winter, Fawkes, and » principal actors 
in this matchless treason, and how he kept the two bulls to udice the 
king and to do other mischief in the realm; ana how he afterwards burnt them 
4155 me saw the king peaceably come in, there being no hope to do any good 
at that time." 

His summing up to the jury is not reported, and we are only told that the 
verdict of guilty being found, “then the lord chief-justice, making a pithy pre- 
amble of all the apparent proofs and presumptions of his guiltiness, gave judg- 
ment that he should be drawn, hanged, and quartered.” 


Lord Holt beeame chief-justice, although in his youth, history says, 
he was a public highwayman, but as he became a judge he was unre- 
lentingly severe in his punishment of thieves and robbers. - 

In referring to the historical truth of Holt’s highway robberies, Lord 
Campbell says: 


His biographers represent him as copying Henry V, when the associate of 
Falstaff, as not only indulging in all sorts of licentious gratifications, but actu- 
ally being in the habit of taking purses on the highway. They even relate that 
eats years afier he recogn a man, convicted capitally before him, as one 
of his own accomplices in s robbery, and that, having visited him in jail and 
inquired after the rest of the gang, he received this answer: Ah. my lord, they 
are all hanged but myself and your lordship,”"—Campbelt's Lives. 


JUDICIAL PERSECUTIONS OF RELIGION, 


Foster was not regarded as a bad man, but when he became chief- 
justice he seemed to feel that the road to favor was the persecution of 
the Quakers. 

John Crook and other loyal Quakers were brought before him for 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance. Lord Campbell gives the fol- 
lowing account of the proceedings: 

Fosrzn, C. J. John Crook, when did you take the oath of allegiance? y 
' Crook. Answering this question in the negative is to accuse myself, which 
you ought notto put me upon, nemo debet seipsum prodire. Laman Englishman, 
and I onght not to be taken nor imprisoned, nor called in question, nor put to 
answer but according to the law of the land. 

FOSTER, C.J. You are here required to take the oath of allegiance, and when 
you have done that you shal! be heard. 

Croox. You that are judges on the bench ought to be my counsel, not my ac- 
cusers, 

Foster, C.J. We are here to do justice, and are upon our oaths, and we are 
to tell you what is law, not you us. Therefore, sirrah, you are too bold. 

Crook. Sirran is nota word becoming a judge. If | speak loud it is my zeal 
of sa truth and for the name ofthe Lord. Mine innocency makes me bold. 


ghty, the everlast- 
t. Let my accuser 


Fosrrr, O. J. Sirrah, leave your canting. < 


Crook. Is this canting, to speak the words of the Scripture? 

Foster, C.J, It is canting in your mouth, omen they are St. Paul's words. 
Your first denial to take the oath shall be recorded; and on a second denial 
you incur the penalties of a premunire, which is the forfeiture of all your es- 
tates, if you have anz ana imprisonment for life, 

Croox. I owe dutiful all ce to the King of Kings. We dare not break 
Christ's commandments, 0 said, Swear not at all;“ and the Apostle 
James says, Above all things, my brethren, swear not.” 


When Robert Hyde was chief-justice he seemed to regard everybody 
as a criminal whose views on religion or any other subject differed from 
those of the king and himself. John Troyn, a printer, having printed 
a book entitled Pheonix, or the Solemn League and Covenant, it was 
claimed that the work contained passages which reflected upon the 
king, and Troyn was indicted for high treason. f 

On being asked how he would be tried, he said: 


In the presence of that God, Who is the searcher of all hearts and the disposer 
ofall things. 


Lord Campbell gives us the following from his trial: 


“Hype, L. C. J. God Almighty is present here, but you must be tried by Him 
and your peers; that is, your country, or twelve honest men, 

“ Prisoner. I desire to be tried by God alone. 

“Hype, L. C. J. God Almighty looks down and beholds what we do here, 
and we shall answer severely if we do you any wrong. Weare careful of our 
souls as you can be of yours, You must answer in the words of the law. 

“ PRISONER. By God and my country.” 

It was provedclearly enough that he had printed the book, and some pas- 
sages of it might have been considered libelous; but there was no other evi- 
dence against him, and he averred that he had unconsciously printed the book 
in the way of his trade. . 

“Hype, L. C.J. There is here as much villainy and slander as it is possible 
for devils or man to invent. To rob the ag the love of his subjects is to 
destroy him in his person, You are here in the presence of Almighty God, ns 
you desired; and the best you can now do towards amends for your wicked- 
ness is by discovering the author of this villainous book, If not you must not 
expect, and, indeed, God forbid there should be any mercy shown you, 

“ PRISONER, I never knew the author of it. 

Hp, L. C. J. Then we must not trouble ourselves. You of the jury, there 
can be no doubt that publishing such a book as this is as high treason as can be 
committed, and my brothers will declare the same if you doubt.” 

The Jury having found a verdict of guilty, the usual sentence was pronounced 
by Lord Chief. Justice Hyde, and the printer was drawn, hanged, and quartered 
accordingly. 

Chief-Justice Kelynge was without learning or common sense, but 
his subserviency to the king and zeal to carry out his commands and 
wishes enabled him to win and hold this high position. 

When upon the circuit he threw aside all moderation and decency. 

In Somersetshire he ordered the grand jury to find a true bill con- 
trary to their consciences. He reproached the foreman, Sir Hugh Wind- 
ham, and charged that Sir Hugh was the head of a faction. 

He told the grand jury they were his servants, and that he would 
make the best men in England stoop to him. 

Lord Campbell, in speaking of him, says: 

Some poou were indicted before him for SPIRAN ohn eon and al- 
though it was proved that they had assembled on the Lord's day with Bibles 


in their hands, without prayer-books, they were acquitted. Hethereupon fined 


= Jury one hundred marks apiece and im ned them until the fines were 


. Again, on the trial of a man for murder, who was $ of being a 
issenter and whom he had a great desire to hang, he fined and imprisoned alt 


won jury because, contrary to his direction, they brohght a verdict of man- 
slaughter, 

Scroggs was made chief-justice because the king felt he could rely 
on his subserviency to counteract the apprehended machinations of 
Shaftesbury. 

He presided at the trial of Andrew Bromwich, who was indicted for 
administering the Lord’s Supper according to the rites of the Church 
of Rome. 

Lord Campbell recites the following dialogue during the trial: 

PRISONER. I desire your lordship will take notice of one thing, that I have 
taken the oath of allegiance and supremacy and have not refused anything 
which might testify my loyalty. 

Scroaes, C.J, That will not serve your turn; you priests have many tricks. 
What is that to giving a woman a sacrament several times? 

: 3 My lord, it was not a sacrament unless I be a priest, of which there 
is no proof, 

Scroees. What, you expect we should prove you a priest by witnesses who 
saw you ordained? We know too much of your religion; no one gives the sac- 
ramentin a waferexcept he bea popish priest; you gave that woman the sacra- 
ment in a wafer; ergo, you are a popish priest, 


Scroggs closed his charge to the jury in these words: 


Gentlemen of the jury, I leave it upon your conscience whether you will let 
priests escape, who are the very pests of church and state; you had betier be 
rid of one priest than three felons; so, gentlemen, I leave it to you. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON UPON THE JUDICIARY. 

Onur forefathers were familiar with the cruel acts of injustice by 
English judges to which I have referred, and many of them had fled 
from England to escape such atrocities. 

Thomas Jefferson fully realized the importance of keeping the judi- 
ciary entirely separated from political influences. It is interesting to 
read his apprehensions and views upon this important subject. 

In a letter to Mr. Thomas Ritchie, dated December 25, 1820, Thomas 
Jefferson says: 

The judiciary of the United States is the subtle corps of sappers and miners 
constantly working under ground to undermine the foundations of our confed- 
erated fabric, They are construing our Constitution from a co-ordination of a 
Anthy? and special government to a general and supreme one alone. This will 
ay all things at their feet, and they are too well versed in English law to for- 
get the maxim Boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem. 

A judiciary independent of a king or executive alone is a good Sines but in- 


dependence of the will of the nation is a solecism, at least in a republican gov- 
ernment, 
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Were Mr. Jefferson here to day he would tell this House that judges 
appointed to office on account of their political views and holding the 
office from and looking to preferment at the hands of the party in power 
will in many eases be influenced by political bias, 

I will now read a letter writtena month later. It is dated January 
19, 1821, and addressed to Hon. Archibald Thweat: 


Iam sensible of the inroads daily making by the Federal into the jurisdic- 
tion of its co-ordinate associates, the State governments. The legislative and 
executive branches may sometimes err, but elections and dependence will 
bring them to rights, 

The judiciary branch is the instrument which, working like gravity, without 
interm n, is to press us at last into one consolidated mass, 

Against this I know noone who, equally with Judge Roane himself, possesses 
the power and courage to make resistance; and to him I look, and have long 
looked, as our strongest bulwark. If Congress failsto shield the States from 
dan, (ide vhs pom and soimminent the States must shield themselyes and 
aek (ho invader foot to foot. 


I call special attention to the warning here contained against con- 
solidated government and his intimation of the evils arising from a 
life tenure of officials whose positions enable them to wield unrestrained 

wer. I will now call attention to what is said by Mr. Jefferson in 


is letter dated August 18, 1821, to Mr. C. Hammond, in which he 
says: 

It has long, however, been my opinion, and I have never shrunk from its ex- 
23 (although I do not chose to put it into a newspaper, nor like a Priam 

n armor offer myself its champion), that the germ of dissolution of our Federal 
Government is in the constitution of the Federal judiciary; an irresponsible 
body (for impeachment is scarcely a scarecrow), working like gravity by night 
and by day, gaining a little to-day and a little to-morrow, and advancing its 
noiseless step like a thief over the field of eee until all shall be usurped 
from the States and the government of ail be consolidated into one. To this I 
am opposed, because when al] government, domestic and foreign, in little asin 
great things, shall be drawn to Washington as the center of power, it wilt 
render powerless the checks provided of one government on another, and will 
become as venal and oppressive as the government from which we separated. 
It will be 58 in Europe, where every man must be either pike or gadgeon, ham- 
mer or anvil. 

If the States look with apathy on this silent descent of their Government into 
the gulf which is to swallow all, we have only to weep over the human charac- 
ter formed uncontrollable but by a rod of iron, and the blasphemers of man as 
incapable of self-government become his true historians. 

This letter to Mr. Hammond reiterates the sentiments before ex- 

and in addition thereto he uses utterances which it would be 
well for Congress and the people in general to consider. 

I will now read what is said by Mr. Jeffersonin his letter dated July 
2, 1822, to Hon. William T. Barry: 

We already see the power installed for life, responsible to no authority (for 
impeachment is not even a seurecrow), advancing with a noiseluss and steady 

tothe great object of consolidation. The foundations nre already deeply 

by their decisions forthe annihilation ofconstitutional State rights, and the 
removal of every check, every counterpoise to the ingulfing power of which 
themselves are to make a sovereign part. 

If ever this vast country is brought under a single government it will be one 
of the most extensive corruption, indifferent and incapable of a wholesome care 
over so wide a spread of surface. This will not be borne, and you will have to 
choose between reformation and revolution. 

II know the spirit of this country, the one or the other is inevitable, Before 
the canker is become inveterate, before its venom has reached so much of the 
body politic as to get berona control, remedy should be applied. 

Let the futare appoin nts of judges be of four or six years and renewable 
by the President and Senate. This will bring their conduct at regular periods 
under revision and prol n and may keep them in equipoise between the 

eral and special governments. We bhaye erred in this point by copying 
Eoun, where certainly it is n good thing to have 3 independent of 
the king. But we have omitted to copy their caution also, which makes a judge 
. removable on the address of both legislative houses. That there should be 
ublic functionaries independentof the nation, whatever may be their demerit, 
a solecism in a republic of the first order of absurdity and inconsistency, 


On March 4, 1823, Jefferson wrote to Judge Johnson, and in closing 
the letter he says: 


I can not lay down my pen without recurring to one of the subjects of my 
former letter, for in truth there is no danger I apprehend so much as the con- 
solidation of our Government by the noiseless, and therefore unalarmiug, in- 
strumentality of the Sapreme Court. This is the form in which Federalism now 
arrays itself, and consolidation is the present principle of distinction between 
Republicans and the pseudo-Republieans, but real Federalists. 

The Siebold and Yarborough cases were, it seems, anticipated by this 

us man, He was so impressed with these views that three 

months later, on June 12, 1823, he again wrote a letter to Judge John- 
son, in which he says: 

T have stated above that the original objects of the Federalists were, first, to 
warp our Government more to the form aud principles of monarchy, and, sec- 
ond, to weaken the barriers of the State governments as co-ordinate powers, 
In the first they have been so completely foiled by the universal spirit of the 
nation that they have abandoned the enterprise, shrunk from the odium of 
their old appellation, taken to themselves a participation of ours, and under 
the pseudo-Republican m are now aiming at their second object, and strength- 
ened by unsuspecting or apostate reeruits from our ranks are advancing last 
toward an ascendency. I have been blamed for saying that a prevalence of 
the doctrines of consolidation would one day eal! for reformation or revolution, 

- Tanswer by asking if a single State of the Union would have to the 
Constitution had it given all powers to the General Government; if the whole 
op tion to it did not proceed from the jealousy and fear of every State of 
being subjected tothe other States in matters merely its own; and if there is 
any reason to belicve the States more disposed now than then to acquiesce In 
this general surrender of all their rights and powers to a consolidated govern- 
ment, one and undivided, 


It scems almost an assumption for me to descant upon these words 
of wisdom so tersely and ably expressed. I will therefore, without 
comment, proceed to read what was said by Mr. Jefferson in his letter 
dated October 31, 1823, to Hon. M. Coray: 


At the establishment of our Constitution the judiciary bodies were supposed 
to be the most helpless and harmless members of the Government. 
Experience, however, soon showed in which way they were to become the 


most dangerous; that the 8 of the means provided for their removal 
gave them atreehold and irresponsibility in office; that their d. ns, seeming 
to concern individual suitors onl pass silent and unheeded by the public at 
ange; that these decisions, nev ess, become law by precedent, sapping, by 
little and little, the foundations of the Constitution and working us change by 
construction before any one has perceived that that invisible and helpless worm 
has been busily employed in consuming its substance. 

In truth, man is not made to be trusted for life, if secured against all liability 
to account, 

Prior to writing the letters I have referred to, Mr. Jefferson had no 
doubt read the proceedings of the constitutional convention, and in 
the conventions of the States and in Con regarding the powers of 
the judiciary, and no doubt had observed the efforts to amend the Con- 
stitution to which I have referred. ; 

_ I will now read an extract from a letter written after the speechesof 
Senator Benton and the publication of the report of Mr. McDuffie, 

The letter is addressed to Hon. Edward Livingston and is dated 
March 25, 1825. 

One single object, if args rovision attains it, will entitle you to the endless 
gratitude of society : that of restraining judges from usurping legislation. And 
with no body of men is this restraint more wanting than with the judges of what 
is commonly called our General Government, but what I call our foreign de- 
partment, They are practicing on the Constitution by inference, analogies, and 


sophiams, as they would on an ordinary law. 
* * * * * * * 


They imagine they can lead us into a consolidated government, while their 
road leads directly to its dissolution. This member of the Government was at 
first considered as the most harmless and helpless of all its organs. But it has 
proved that the power of declaring what the law is, ad /ibitum, by sapping and 
mining slyly and without alarm the foundations of the Constitution, can do 
what open force would not dare to attempt I have not observed whether, in 
your code, you have provided against caucusing judicial decisions, and for re- 
quiring judges to give their opinions seriatim, every man for himself, with his 
reasons and authorities at large, to be entered of record in his own words, 

This letter may be said to be an utterance from the grave of this great 
man, 

Ile was then eighty-two years of age, and died shortly after this let- 
ter was written. à 

Mr. Jefferson’s great knowledge of human nature and his patriotic 
devotion to freedom are universally acknowledged. 

He bad a grasping intellect ; his reading had been extensive, and 
his learning from travel as well as books had cultivated his mind toa 
degree seldom attained in that or any other period. 

If Mr. Jefferson was right, I ask this House is it best to enact alaw 
which virtually places elections in the hands of Federal judges? 

JEFFERSON'S VIEWS JUSTIFIED, 

To show that Jefferson was not entirely wrong in his view that judges 
could be biased I desire to call your attention to the action of Judge 
Woods with regard to the famous blocks-ot-five letter, written by Mr. 
Dudley. 

On October 24, 1888, Mr. Dudley gave instructions to Republican 
managers of election, which I will read: 

Divide the floaters into blocks of five,and put a trusted man with necessary 
funds in charge of these five, and make him responsible that none getaway and 
that all vote our ticket, 

The New York World, in commenting upon this matter, said: 


Judge Woods at one time, in one of his charges to the grand jury of Indian- 
apolis, led the country to believe that be would do his duty in the matter; 
but, instructed from Washington, he 8 directed the grand jury to let 
the blocks-of-five bribers go quit and free. Dudley about this time was threaten- 
ing to use the dynamite he had in his possession unless the Harrison bene- 
ticiaries of his crime came to his rescue. wo more contradictory charges of a 
United States judge were probably never delivered in the case of any one ac- 
cused of crime. Here they are, side by side: 


ORIGINAL INSTRUCTION TO THE GRAND 
JURY. 

The latter clause of the section makes 
any one guilty who counsels bribery. 
This clause makes it an offense 
for any one to ad another to at- 
tempt to commit any of the offenses 
named in this section; so that, while it 
is nota crime to make the attempt, it 
is a crime to advise another to make 
the attempt. If A attempts to bribe B, 
that is no offense under this statute; 
but if A advises B to bribe ©, then the 
one who commends or gives this ad- 
vice isan offender under thislaw. And 
I will say that there is some wisdom in 
this provision, 


` REVISED INSTRUCTIONS, 

It results, of course, that the mere 
sending by one to another of a letter or 
document containing advice to bribe a 
voter, or setting forth a scheme for such 
bribery, however bold and reprehensi- 
ble, is not indictable, There must be 
shown in addition an attempt by the 
receiver of the letter, or of some other 
instigated by him to execute the scheme 
by bribing or attempting to bribe some 
voter in respect to the election of Con- 
greasmen, or in such way as to affect 
such election, 

Another point deserves consideration 
in this connection. If the view be 
adopted that advice not acted upon may 
constituteacrime, then the exact words 
need in giving the advice, whether oral 
or written, must be ascertained, and 
every possible intendment in favor of 
innocence must be allowed and all 
doubts resolved in favor of the accused. 
If the use of money be advised, but the 
particular D re pa of its use be not 
clearly and indeed conclusively indi- 
cated, a possible innocent use will be 
presumed; and even if the purpose to 
bribe be unquestionable, and yet it ap- 
pears that the design was to purchase 
votes forother officers than Representa- 
lives in Congress, it would be no crime 
under the statute which is designed to 
protect the election for that office. 


I could give numerous other instances, but this is sufficient to show 
that judges are only human, and to keep the judicial ermine in its best 
purity we must keep our judges as free as possible from political strife. 

It has been developed in this debate that this bill is animated in a 
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great degree by a desire to punish that part of our country which se- 
ceded from the United States thirty years ago, 

Much has been said in speeches trom the other side of the House 
upon this subject. 

There was responsibility in this matter, but I ask if the young people 
of the South who will suffer from the effects of this bill any 
in this responsibility and Iask if the honorable, high-toned men of the 
North will not admit so much of the responsibility as the truth of his- 
tory shows rested upon them. 

It was a period in the history of our country which to be understood 
must be viewed from the pinnacle of that time. 

If we look back from the standpoint of to-day we see nothing of the 
picture which was presented to the American people thirty years ago. 
AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE, 

Task the gentleman to look back to the history of those times, and 
ask him to admit that the people of the South were very largely urged 
to adopt the course they pursued by leading men and leading Repub- 
lican papers in the North, 

I do not like to recur to these things at this time, but I know I will 
be pardoned for calling attention to undisputed facts of history. 

I doit in the hope that some of our Republican friends trom the North 
will give these matters calm reflection, and I know if they will do this 
they can not but willingly shoulder at least a portion of the responsi- 
bility regarding the events which have been recurred to so often in 
this debate. 

I say what I do in the kindest spirit possible, and beg every one to 
take my remarks in the manner and spirit that I intend them. 

The older members of this House remember how often the leading 
papers of the North emblazoned in their columns the words: 

Erring sisters, go in peace! 

And they also remember articles which expressed and reiterated the 
Sentiment that it was best to let the South go. 

In Mr. Greeley’s New York Tribune of November 9, 1860, he said: 


GOING TO GO, 


If the cotton States shall become satisfied that they can do better out of the 
Union than in it. we insist on letting them goin peace. The rightto secede may 
be a revolutionary one, but it exists nevertheless, 


And again, in the same issue of his widely circulated and influential 
paper, Mr. Greeley said: 


We must ever resist the asserted right of any State to remain in the Union 
and nullify or defy the laws thereof. To withdraw from the Union is quite an- 
other matter; and whenever a considerable section of our Union shall deliber- 
ately resolve to go out we shall resist all coercive measures 
in. We hope never to live ina republic whereof one section is 
residue by bayonets, Let them have both sides of the question fully presented; 
let them reflect, deliberate, then vote; and let the action of on be the 
echo of an unmistakable popular flat. A j ent thus rendered, a demand 
for separation so backed, would either be acquiesced in without the effusion of 
blood, or those who rushed upon carnage to defy and defeat it would place 
themselves clearly in the wrong. 


The New York Tribune of November 16, 1860, again announced 
their views to the Southern people in an article headed Secession in 
practice,“ in which the paper used the following words: ; 


Still we say in all earnestness and good faith, whenever a whole section of 
this Republic, whether a half, a third, or only a fourth, shall truly desire and 
demand a separation from the residue, we shall earnestly fayorsuch separation. 
If the fifteen slave States, or even the cight cotton States alone, shall quietly, de- 
cisively say to the rest, We prefer to be henceforth separated from you,” we 
shall insist that they be permitted to go in peace. War is a bideous necessity 
at best, and a civil conflict, a war of estranged and imbittered fellow-country- 
men, is the most hideous of all wars. Whenever the peuple of the cotton States 
shall have definitively and decisively made up their minds to se te from the 
— ot us we shall urge that the proper steps be taken to give full effect to their 

ecision, 


Three days afterward, on the 19th, the same paper uses these words: 


Now, we believe and maintain that the Union is to be preserved only so long 
asit is beneficial and satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

We do not believe that any man, any neighborhood, town, county, or even 
State may break up the Union in any transient gust of passion; we fully com- 
prenend that secession is an extreme, an ultimate resort—not a constitutional, 

uta revolutionary remedy. But we insist that this Union shall not be held 
together by force whenever it shall have ceased to cohere by the mutual attrac- 
tion of its parts; and whenever the slave States or the cotton States only shall 
nnitedly and coolly say to the reat, “We want to get out of the Union,“ weshall 
urge that their request be acceded to. 

The New York Herald of Friday, November 23, 1860, said: 

THE DISUNION QUESTION—A CONSERVATIVE REACTION IN THE SOUTH. 

We publish this morning a significant letter from Governor Letcher, of Vir- 
ginia, on the subject of the present disunion excitement in the South, southern 
constitutional rights, northern State acts of nollification, and the position of 
Virginia in this crisis. è To this end would it not be well for the con- 
servative Union men of the city of New York to make a demonstration, a North- 
ern movement of conciliation, concession, and harmony? 

Coercion in any event is out of the question. A Union held together by the 
bayonet would be nothing better than a military despotism. Conciliation aud 
harmony, through mutual concessions, in a reconstruction of the fundamental 
law, between the North and South, will restore and perpetuate the Union con- 
templated by the fathers. So now that the conservative men of the South are 
moving let the Union men of the North second their endeavors, and let New 
York, as in the matter of the compromises of 1850, lead the way. 


And on the following day, November 24, the Tribune says: 


FEDERAL COERCION, 

Some of the Washington correspondents te egraph that Mr. Buchanan is at- 
tempting to map out a middle course in which tosteer his bark during the tem- 
pest which now howls about him. He isto condemn the asserted right of seces- 
sion, but to assert in the same breath that he is opposed to keeping a State in 
the Union by what he calls Federal coercion. Now, we have no desire to pre- 


vent secession by coercion, but we hold this position to be utterly unsupported 
by law or reason. i 


I will also quote an article from The New York Daily Tribune, Fri- 
day, November 30, 1860: 


ARE WE GOING TO FIGHT? 


But if the cotton States generally unite with her in seceding, we insist that 
they can not be prevented and that the attempt must not be made. Five mill- 
ions of people, more than half of them of the dominant race, of whom at least 
half a million are able and willing to shoulder muskets, can never be subdued 
while fighting around and over their own hearthstones, If they could be they 
would no longer be equal members of the Union, but conquered dependen- 
cies, * * We propose to wrest this potent engine from the disunionists by 
saying frankly to the slave States: 

“If you choose to leave the Union, leave it, but let us have no quarrel about 
it. If you think ita curse to you and an unfair advantage to us, repudiate it 
and see if you are not mistaken. If you are better by yourselves, go and God 

you. For our part we have done very well with you and are quite will- 
ing to keep along with yon, but if the association is irksome to you, we have too 
much self-respect to insist on its continuance. We have lived by our industry 
thus far and hope to do so still. even though you leave us.“ 

We repeat that only the sheen of Northern bayonets can blind the South 
wholly to the evils of secession, but that may do it. Let us be patient, neither 
speaking daggers nor using them, standing to our principles, but not to our 
arms, and all will yet be well. 

I will read an extract from an editorial in the New York Times of 
December 3, 1860: 

By common consent, moreover, the most prominent and tangible point of of- 
fense seems to be the legislation growing out of the eg yee law. Several 
of the Northern States have personal-liberty bills, with the alleged in- 
tent to prevent the return of fagitive slaves to their masters. 

From Union men in every quarter of the South come up the most earnest a 
peals to the Northern States to repeal these laws. Such an act, we are assu 
would have a powerful effect in disarming the disunion clamor in nearly all the 
Southern States and in promoting the prospects of a peaceful adjustment of all 
pending differences, 

The next day, December 4, The New York Times publishes another 
article, in which it says: 

Mr. Weed has stated his opinion of the crisis thus: 

1, There is imminent danger of a dissolution of the Union. 

2. The danger originated in the ambition and cupidity of men who desire a 
Southern despotism and in the fanatic zeal of the Northern Abolitionists, who 
seek the emancipation of slaves regardless of consequences, 

3. The danger can only be averted by such moderation and forbearance as 
will draw out, strengthen, and combine the Union sentiment of the whole coun- 


try. 

Each of these statements will command general assent. 

The only question likely to arise relates to the practical measures by which 
the “moderation and forbearance” can be displayed. 


And while the South Carolina convention was in session and before 
any State had seceded and when it was doubted by many whether such 
action would be taken, Mr. Greeley said: 

If it (the Declaration of Independence) een the secession from the British 
2 of three millions of colonists in 1776, we do not see why it would not 
justify the secession of five millions of Southrons from 
1861. If we are mistaken on this point, why does not some one attempt to show 
wherein and why? For ourown 2 while we deny the right of slaveholders 
to hold slaves against the will of latter, we can not see how twenty millions 
of people can rightfully hold ten, or even five, in a detested Union with them 
by military force, 

In the same issue of Mr. Greeley’s paper we read the following: 

If seven or eight contiguous States shall present themselves authentically at 
Washington, saying: “ We hate the t ederal Union; we have withdrawn from 
it; we ates ou the choice between acquiescing in our secession and arranging 
amicably all intidental questions on the one hand and attempting to subdue us 
on the other.“ we could not stand up for coercion, for subjugation, for we do 
not think it would be just. We hold the right of self-government even when 
ped foe in behalf of those who deny it to others, So much for the question of 
principle. 

This conservative view of the question which Mr. Greeley gave to 
the world with such emphasis and in which he expressed his opinion 
of the principle involved was reiterated for days, weeks, and months 
with the characteristic persistence of that able leader. 

Any attempt to compel them by force to remain would be contrary to the 
principles enunciated in the immortal Declaration of Independence, contrary to 
the fundamental ideas on which human liberty is based. 


And months after the election of Mr. Lircoln, after most of the 
Southern States had seceded; after the people of the South had adopted 
a constitution and organized their new Confederate government; alter 
they had raised and equipped an army, appointed embassadors to for- 
eign courts, and converied a congress; after they had taken 
ot three-fourths of the arsenals and forts within her territory, and en- 
rolled her as one of the nations of the earth, Mr. Greeley’s paper in- 
dorsed the action of the Southern people as fully as it was possible for 
language to enable him to do so. Mr. Greeley said: 

We have re ly said, and we once more insist, that the principle 
embodied by Jefferson in the Declaration of American Independence, that gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from consent of the governed, is sound and 
just; and thatif the slave States, the cotton States, or the Gulf, States only 
choose to form an independent nation they have a clear, moral right to do 80. 
Whenever it shall be clear that the great body of Southern people 
conclusively alienated from the Union and anxious to escape from it, we will 
do our best to forward their views, 

Mr. Greeley was earnestly and ably supported in his views by the 
most prominent men and able editors of Republican papers all over the 
North, 

I cite the following from the Commercial, which was certainly the 
leading Republican paper of Ohio. After Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated 
the Commercial said: 

Weare not in favor of 5 the Southern coast. We are not in favor 
of retaking by force the property of the United States now in possession of the 


Union in 
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geceders. We would recognize the existence of a government formed of all the 
slaveholding States and attempt to cultivate amicable relations with it. 

After The New York Tribune and other Northern papers had an- 
nounced to the world that secession was a legal and proper remedy Mr. 
Greeley now informs the people of the South that no concession would 
be a by the dominant party which was about to assume control of 
the Government, and he also admitted that the rights of the South in 
the Union, as they understood them, would not be regarded. 

This was involved in his statement that he had the best authority 
for saying that Mr. Lincoln was opposed to concessions which looked 
like buying the privilege of taking possession of the Government. 

This was announced in an article which was published in the Trib- 
une on January 30, 1861, which was in these words: 

We do not hesitate to say that these statements are false and calumnious, 
We have the best authority for saying that Mr. Lincoln is opposed to all con- 
cessions of the sort, We know that his views are my expressed in his own 
— as follows: “Iwill suffer death before I wili consent or advise my 
friends to consent to any concession or compromise which looks like buying 
the privilege of taking possession of the Government to which we have a con- 
stitutional right.” 

It will be observed that Mr. Lincoln does not say nor does Mr. 
Greeley assume that the concessions asked for were not right. 

Mr. Lincoln does not say that they were concessions which as a mat- 
ter of sight ought not to be granted. He speaks of the matters then 
pending before Congress, all of which were efforts to uphold the Con- 
stitution, as a concession or compromise. His language virtually ad- 
mits that the demand for the concessions referred to was right, but 
he puts his refusal to grant them on entirely different grounds. In 
giying his reasons for not being willing to entertain the asked-for con- 

. cessions, he uses these words: 

Because, whatever I might think of the merit of the various propositions be- 
fore Congress, I should regard any concession in the face of menace as the de- 
struction of the Government itself and a consent on all hands that our system 
a be dedi down to a level with the existing disorganized state of affairs 

ex . 
On the 6th of February, 1861, Judge Chase made a speech before 
the Peace Congress, in which he, with great emphasis, said that the 
Northern States would not and ought not to comply with the obliga- 
tion of the Constitution, which was demanded by the Southern people. 

Mr. Chase said: i 

The result of the national canvass which recently terminated in the election 
of Mr. Lincoln has been spoken of by some as the effect of a sudden impulse or 
of some irregular excitement of the popular mind; and it has m somewhat 


contidently asserted that, upon reflection and consideration, the hastily tormed 
opinions which brought about the election will be changed. A 
I can not take this view of the result of the Presidential election, I believe. 
and the belief amounts to absolute conviction, that the election must be re- 
pna as a triumph of principles cherished in the hearts of the people of the 
States. 
* 


* * — * * * 

We have elected him (Mr. 1 After many of earnest advocacy 
and of severe trial we have achie the triumph of that principle. By a fair 
and unquestioned majority we have secured that triumph. Do you think we 
who represent this majority, will throw itaway? Do you think the people will 
sustain ns if we undertake to throw it away? I must speak to you plainly, 
gentlemen of the South. It is not in my heart to deceive you. I therefore tell 
you explicitly that if we of the North and West would consent to throw away 
all that has Toas guined in the recent triumph of our principles the people 
would not us, and so the consent would avail you nothing. 


Mr. Chase in that speech, with great force, gave the South to under- 
stand that the Northern States would not and ought not to comply 
with the obligations of the Federal Constitution. While many people 
in the South were wavering as to whether to advocate secession or to 
trust to the Lincoln Administration for the preservation of their rights, 
and naturally looking to General Scott, who for twenty years had com- 
manded the Army of the United States, the only expression that came 
from his lips was— 

Wayward sisters, depart in peace. 
The public press informed the people of the South that Mr. Chase said: 
The South is not worth fighting for; let them alone. 


And that Mr. Seward said, in his speech of December 22, 1860: 
Secession was a mere political threat, unworthy of notice. 
And that a great Republican leader in referring to the clause of the 
Constitution then under discussion declared it to be— 
league with hell and a covenant with the devil. . 
DANIEL WEBSTER'S SPEECHES, 


The e of the South remembered the great speech of Daniel Web- 
ster delivered at Buffalo on May 22, 1851, in which he said: 


Then there was the other matter, and that was the fugitive-slavelaw. Let me 
say a word about that. Under the provisions of the Constitution, during Wash- 
ington’s Administration, in Horo 1793, there waa passed by general consenta 
law for the restoration of fugitive slaves. Hardly any one opposed it at that 
period; it was thought to be necessary in order to carry the Constitution into 
effect ; the great men of New England and New York all concurred in it. It 
and answered all the purposes expected from it till about the year 1811 
or 1812, when the State interfered to make enactmentsin opposition to it.. 

Now I undertake asa lawyer and on my professional character to say to 
you and to all that the law of 1850 is decidedly more favorable to the fugitive 
than General Washington's law of 1793. * * * Suchis the present law, and, 
much opposed and maligned as it is, it is more favorable to the fugitive slave 
than the law enacted during Washington's Administration in 1793, which was 
sanctioned by.the North as well as by the South. The present violent opposi- 
tion has sprung up in modern times. From whom does this clamor come? 
„ * * Look atthe proceedings of the anti-slavery conventions in Ohio, Mas- 
sachusetts, and at Syracuse in the State of New York. Whatdotheysay? That, 
so help them God. no colored man shall be sent from the State of New York 
back to his master in Virginia. Do not they say that? And to the fulfillment 


of that they ay abaran lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. Their 
sacred honor pledge their sacred honor to violate the Constitution; they 
pledge their sacred honor to commit treason against the laws of their country. 

ey also remembered his great speech at Capon Springs, in which 
he said: 

The leading sentiment in the toast from the chair is the Union of the States, 
The Union of the States. What mind can comprehend the consequences of that 
Union, past, resent and to come’? ‘The Union of these States is the all-absorb- 
ing topic of the day; on it all men write, speak, think, and dilate from the rising 
of the sun to the going down thereof. And yet, gentlemen, I fear itsimportance 
has been but insufficiently appreciated. 

Again Mr, Webster says: 

How absurd it is to suppose that when different parties enter Into a compact 
for certain purposes either enn di rd any one provision and expect, never- 
theless, the other to observe the rest! I intend, for one, to regard and maintain 
and carry out to the fullest extent the Constitution of the United States, which 
I have sworn to support in all its parts and all its provisions, It is written in 
the Constitution— 

No person held to service or labor in one State under tlie laws thereof, es- 
caping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered upon claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due,” 

That is as much a part of the Constitution as any other and as equally bind- 
Eana Caray eg So any other on all men, public or private. And whodenies 
this? None but Abolitionists of the North. And pray what is it they will 
not deny? They have but the one idea; and it would seem that these fanatics 
at the North and the secessionists at the South are putting their heads together 
to devise means to defeat the good designs of honest, patriotic men, They act 
© the asp hin and the same object, and the Constitution has to take the fire 

rom sides, 


Mr. Webster, in another part of the same speech, said: 

Ihave not hesitated to say, and I repeat, that if the Northern States refuse 
willfully and deliberately to carry into effect that part of the Constitution which 
respects the restoration of fugitive slaves, and ngress provide no remedy, 
the South would no longer be bound to observe the compact. A bargain can 
not be broken on one side and still bind the other side. I say to you gentlemen 
in Virginia, as I said on the shores of Lake Erie and in the city of Boston, as I 
may sa K again in that city or else horo in the North, that you of the South have 
as much right to receive your fugitive slaves as the North has to any of its rights 
and privileges of navigation and commerce. 

Mr. Webster also said: 

I am as ready to fight and to fall for the constitutional rights of Virginia as I 
am for those of Massachusetts. 

Mr, Webster was a constitutional lawyer, and he had read the pro- 
ceedings of the convention which had adopted this Constitution. He 
knew that the provision of the Constitution which he was discussing 
was unanimously adopted by the New England States. And the funda- 
mental law which was created in 1787, Mr. Webster felt they had no 
right to disregard in 1851. I will read the proceedings of August 29, 
page 306, of the constitational convention of the United States: 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the following proposition, to be in- 
serted after the fifteenth article: 

“If any person bound to service or labor in any of the United States shall es- 
cape into another State, he or she shall not be disei from such service or 
labor in consequence’ of any regulations subsisting in the State to which they 
escape, but shall be delivered up to the person justly claiming their service or 


Which passed unanimously in the affirmative. 


It would seem to me that the facts I have already recited would show 
that the responsibility of the great catastrophe was due in some de- 
gree to the action of the people in the Northern half of our land. 

But as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] seems to 
think that his State is entirely free from shy e i on the question 
of secession, I will read a resolution passed by the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts more than eighty-five yearsago, which was in these words: 

That the annexation of Louisiana to the Union transcends the constitutional 
power of the Government of the United States, It formed a new confederacy 
to which the States united by the former compact are not bound to adhere. 

EX-PRESIDENT JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 

And to further show that other great men of Massachusetts concurred 
with the conservative views which Mr. Greeley so strongly annoi 
T quote from the great speech Ex-President John Quincy Adams deliv- 
ered, I believe, April 30, 1839, half a century after Washington was in- 
augurated, the occasion being the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the commencement of our Government under the Constitution. Mr. 
Adams said: 

Bat the indissoluble union between the several States of this confederated 
nation is, after all, not in the right, but inthe heart. If the day should ever 
come (may Heaven avert it!) when the affections of the people of these States 
shall be alrenated from each other; when the fraternal spirit shall give way to 
cold indifference, or collision of interest shall fester into hatred, the bands of 
political asseveration will not long hold together parties no longer attracted by 
the magnetism of conciliated interests and kindly sympathies; and far better 
will it be for the people of the disunited States to part in friendship from each 
other than to be held together by constraint. Then will be the time for revert- 
ing to the precedents which occurred at the formation and adoption of the Con- 
stitution to form ngain a more perfect Union by dissolving that which could no 
longer bind and to leave the separated parts to be reunited by the law of po- 
litical gravitation to the center. 

To show that Mr, Adams felt that these views were consistent with 
a true interpretation of the original compact which bound the people 
together, I will call attention to the fact that three years later, Janu- 
ary 24, 1842, he presented a petition to Congress from citizens of Hay- 
erhill, Mass. I read from Congressional Globe, volume 11, page 977: 

Monday, January 24.—In the House, Mr. Adams presented the petition of sun- 
ad citizens of Haverhill, in the State of Massachusetts, praying that Congress 
willimmediately adopt measures die to dissolve the Union of these States: 

First, because no union can be agreeable or permanent which does pos pra 
sent prospects of reciprocal benefits; second, because a vast proportion of the 
revenues of one section of the Union is annually drained to sustain the views 
and course of another section, without any adequate return; third, because 


judging from the history of past nations, that Union, if persisted in in the pres- 
n. 


ent state of things, will certainly overwhelm the whole nation in destru 
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On the question of the reception of the foregoing petition, there 
were 40 votes in favor of it and 166 votes against it. (Volume 11, 


333.) 
i ee Mr. Gilmer introduced the following, page 983: 


Resolved, That, in presenting to the consideration of this House a petition for 
the dissolution of the Union, the member from Massachusetts [Mr. Adams] 
has justly incurred the censare of this House, 


Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, introduced the following: 


Resolved, therefore, That the Hon. John Q. Adams, a member from Massachu- 
setta, in presenting for the consideration of the House of Representatives of the 
United States a petition praying the dissolution of the Union, has offered the 
deepest indignity to the House of which he isa member; an insult to the peo- 

le of the On States, of which that House isthe legislative organ; and will, 
tr this outrage be permitted to pass uhrebuked and unpunished, have disgraced 
his country, through their representatives, in the eyes of the whole world. 

Mr. Adams, in defending his position, said, page 980: 

Lhold that it is no perjury, that it is no high treason, but the exercise of a 
sacred right to offer such a petition, and that it is as false in morals as it is 
inhuman to fasten that charge on men who, under the countenance of such 
declarations as I have here quoted, come and ask of this House a redress of 
grievances. And if they do mistake their remedy this Government should 
not turn them away and charge them with high treason and subornation of 
perjury; but ought to take it up, to weigh the considerations which can be 
urged in their favor; and if there be none but those which are so eloquently 
set forth in the pamphlet I have quoted, these should be considered. If they 
have mistaken their remedy the House should do as the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Marshall] told us he was ready to do—admit the facts, 


The Congressional Globe says, page 236: 

The trial of Mr. Adams, to the exclusion of all other business, commenced on 
the 25th of January, and terminated on the 7th of February, when the whole 
proceedings were laid on the table without deciding a single ae The ex- 
penses of the House during that time thus wasted exceeded $26, 


This action of the House was construed by some people as an in- 
dication that circumstances might arise which would justify States in 
withdrawing from the Union. 


MASSACHUSETTS RESOLUTIONS. 


T will now read from page 319, ‘‘Acts and resolutions passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts in the year 1844: 

1, Resolved, That the power to unite an independent foreign state with the 
United States is not among the powers delegated to the General Government 
by the Constitution of the United States, 

2. Resolved, * * That the project of the annexation of Te: unless ar- 
rested on the threshold, may drive these State: into a dissolution of the Union. 

3. Resolved, That his excellency the governor be requested to transmit a copy 
of the foregoing resolves to each of the Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives of this Commonwealth in the Congress of the United States. 

4. Resolved, That his excellency the governor be requested to transmit a cop 
770 same resolves to the Executive of the United States and of the seve 

ates, 

Approved by the governor March 15, 1844. 

Our people also recalled that the Legislature of Massachusetts, as if 
apparently to 

EMPMASIZE THEIR VIEWS, ‘ 
selected the one hundred and thirteenth anniversary of the birth of the 
Father of our Country to pass another secession resolution, which I 
read from pages 598 and 599 of the same volume. I call especial at- 
tention to the second resolution: 

Resolved, That Massuchusetts has never de tod the power to admit into the 
Union States or Territories without or beyond the original territory of the States 
and Territories belonging to the Union at the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Resolved, * * * and as the powersof legislation granted in the Constitution 
of the United States to Con, do not embrace the case of the admission of a 


foreign state or foreign territory by legislation into the Union, such an act of 
admission would have no binding force whatever on the people of Massachu- 


setts, 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be requested to transmit copies of 
the preceding report and resolves to the President of the United States, the sev- 
eral Senators and Representatives in Congress from this Commonwealth, and 
the governors of the several States. 

Approved by the governor February 22, 1815. 

I would not have called attention to the facts which I have recited 
were it not that there are many men in this Hall who, in the turmoil 
of thirty years, have entirely forgotten the circumstances. 

The question of secession was settled forever by a great war in which 
the people of the South were the principal sufferers, and I know that the 
high-minded people of the North are not willing to see measures adopted 
which will retard their progress. 

I have not referred to the facts which I recited in any spirit of com- 

laint or censure, but in the hope that it will cause some men to hesitate 

fore they act upon the measure now before the House. 

After years of disappointment and toil we are beginning to develop 
new sources of progress and wealth. 

To show what is being done to-day, I will read a paragraph in the 
last number of the Baltimore Industrial Record. 

TIIE PROGRESS OF THE SOUTH. 


We give in this number of the Record nine columns of two to four Nne an- 
nouncements of a week's pioro in Southern development. These items rep- 
resent millions of dollars’ investment in Southern indasiries and thousands of 
good new citizens for the South, who are warmly welcomed and given the 
right hand of fellowship. Industrial cities are springing up amid coal, hon, 
marble, granite, and around water-powers that have been heretofore uninhab- 
ited. Southward the course ofempire takes its way, and well it may, for here is 
the fairest land for all agricultural and rural pursuits, the most genial climate, 
the brightest skies, the widest virgin forests, the richest mines of coal and all 
metals, inexhaustible deposits of marble, granite, limestone, and sandstone, 


rarely beautiful rivers, immense water-powers, and th hospi! 
in the world. ganii po e most hospitable people 


I appeal to the members of this House to oppose this bill because it 
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will retard the progress and injure the prosperity of the South and be 
of no benefit whatever to the North. 

I appeal to them to oppose this bill because it destroys the of soe ws 
of our government and changes our system of elections, which under 
the old time-honored methods have been satisfactorily conducted for a 
century. 

8 to them to oppose this bill because its operation will drag 
the ermine of our Federal judges into the turmoils of political strife. 

And, finally, I appeal to members of this House to oppose the bill 
because it is un-American, undemocratic, unrepublican, at variance 
with the Constitution, and directly opposed to the theories under which 
we mi grown to be a great, happy, free, and prosperous people. [Ap- 
plause. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Wednesday, July 2, 1890. 


Mr. WHEELER Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recognized. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, in the few minutes I 
have to discuss this matter I want to say one word in reply to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] on yesterday. He 
stated that before he came to Congress he was convinced that the South- 
ern people, all the Southern people, would steal ballots, and that any 
man who would steal ballots would steal a horse or any other property. 
He said he had now modified his opinion, and while he did not believe 
they would steal property, he believed every one of them would be 
guilty of the theft of a ballot. 7 

The above was the substance of the gentleman’s statement. 

He has withheld his remarks from the Recorp and I can not give his 
exact words, but others have similarly expressed themselves. 

Is it possible that such words can be uttered in the American Con- 
gress regarding a people nearly all of whom are descended from our 
fathers of the Revolution, men who have done more than any others 
to give character, force, and tone to American institutions, men many 
of whose grandsires fought under Greene, Marion, Gates, and Wash- 
ington, and whose misfortunes, reverses, and calamities have been 
largely due to their love for the Constitution of their country and the 
principles.of freedom for which their grandsires fought? 

Is it possible, Mr. Speaker, that those who confess themselves so 
ignorant as to the condition of the people of such a vast section of the 
country should venture to cast their votes upon a matter of such great 
importance to the whole country, to the whole people of the South, 
and to the integrity of our free institutions? [Applause.] 

Can those who confess that they are actuated by passion and prej- 
udice and who show that they know nothing of the character and sen- 
timents of the people of half of our country get their own consent to 
aid in the enactment of a law which they openly assert is only to apply 
to that part of the country regarding which they have no knowl ? 

Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, in the preface to his edition of 1889 of 
his work on the Constitution, refers to Gibbon’s History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, and says: 

Perhaps some future Gibbon, centuries hence, will write the Decline and Fall 
of the American Republic. 

God forbid that such a calamity should ever befall this country, 
which we all love, and in which we all take such commendable pride; 
but should it come, it will be the result of just such poison as is con- 
cealed in the measure now under consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I also wish to reply to the statements made by many 
gentlemen on that side of the House, and repeated by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Josxrn D. TAYLOR] last night. 

This also has been withheld and doesnotappearin the RECORD, 
and I state his remarks as I recall them. The purpose of his speech 
was, or seemed to be, an effort to convince this House that the people 
of the Northcould not go Southand be received there with the courtesy 
due to gentlemen. I deny such statements in toto, and I call upon any 
gentleman npon that side of the House, Republicans as all are, to 
state if he has ever in his intercourse with Southern people, at their 
homes or elsewhere, received anything but the courtesy, and every court- 
esy, which he could possibly receive athisown home. [Applause.] 

I here upon this floor protest that there is no fruthin any such 
gations, And I assert this, that for the last twenty-five years no gen- 
tleman of the North ever visited the South without being treated with 
all the kindness and courtesy that he would have received at any lo- 
cality in the North or that he would have received in his own home. 

I freely admit that it is possible for a man who is devoid of the at- 
tributes of a gentleman and who seeks a quarrel to succeed in his pur- 
poses in the South as well as in any other section of the land, but I 
utterly deny the statement that a Republican can not go all over the 
South as a Republican and express the principles of a Republican. 
I wish now to quote from a speech by General Warner, and I call upon 
my friend from Tennessee [Mr. EvAns], whom I see in his seat and 
who heard this speech, to state if all he said is not true in every respect. 

Mr. EVANS ought to be a good witness for you. He has lived in the 


South for twenty-five years and has been known all that time as an ex- 
Union soldier and an outspoken Republican. Mr. Evans has never 
told me what he would answer, but I know he will state what is true, 
and the truth is all the vindication we desire. General Warner was a 
man from Ohio who had the most abundant opportunities for knowledge 
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upon this subject. This speech was made to Federal soldiers at a reunion 
of the Army of the Cumberland in the city of my friend, Mr. EVANS. 
General Willard Warner had been a gallant soldier, had fought under 

General Sherman, and, as I have stated, was once a Senator of the United 
States. He addressed the Society of the Army of the Cumberland on 
September 14, 1880, I hold in my hand a book containing his speech, 
a paragraph from which I will read: 

General Garfield said right when he said that if the soldiers had all these difi- 
cult questions to settle they would have been settled happily long ago. I have 
lived here in the South. 

There are men here who know me asa radical Republican of the worst kind. 
I have lived here for sixteen years of the prime of my life, and I say it here, 
with pride and thankfulness, that I have yet to receive the first word or the first 
not 5 from a Confederate soldier, and I never expect to as long as I 
may live he : 


These are words spoken by an ex-Federal general, and who asa Re- 
publican was elected to the Senate of the United States from Alabama. 
He wasa friend and associate of Lincoln and Garſi Id. He continued 
his speech, and emphasized his view regarding soldiers in these words: 
The harsh words and language and insults come from those gentlemen, 2 
onal politicians, * * è who talk now, but who shirked in the fight 
when fighting men were in sharp demand. And now I say confusion to tbem. 
Confounded confusion to them—to the men who now, sixteen years after we 
fighting soldiers have laid down our arms, would wave their red flag iu the face 
of this sorrowing nation. Their time has gone by, and the soldiers should 
everywhere be heard as they are being heard to-day. 

There was nothing in this speech about lack of courtesy. The peo- 
ple all over the South appreciate and desire the society of gentlemen, 
and they give evidence of their appreciation by seeking the acquaint- 
ance and association of gentlemen whenever they are met, without a 
thought as to their political views or whence they came. { Applause. ] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I desire to say that there is so much disorder 
upon the floor that it is impossible to hear the gentleman. 

TheSPEAKER. TheChair turned over the House to the gentleman 
in a good condition of order. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iam in the midst of the disorder and I differ 
with the Speaker as to its being a good condition of order. 

The SPEAKER. If gentlemen in the vicinity of the member ad- 
dressing the House will have the kindness to cease conversation and 
if gentlemen will take their seats, there will be no difficulty in hearing 
what the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] has to say. 

Mr. WHEELER. I call upon you, gentlemen, to remember the ap- 
peals made to you by the Southern Republicans on that side of the 
House. I refer to the words of warning from the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ewart] and the admonitions uttered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. CoLEMAN]. Also to what wassaid by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. HOUK]. All of them told us that elections in 
the South were fair and honest. At least, all said they were fair and 
honest so far as their knowledge extended. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Houk!] told you they were perfectly fair in his district. 

Mr. HOUK. Will the gentleman allow me? I said that the elec- 
tions were fair as far as my locality was concerned, but I did not say, 
and I would not say, that they were fair in all parts of the South, be- 
cause I know the contrary to be the fact. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I call upon any gentleman from the 
South to say that elections are not fair in his district, at least as far as 
Democrats are connected with them. I call upon any Southern Re- 
publican tosay if Democrats do not conduct elections with perfect fair- 
ness in his district; if every one, black or white, can not cast his vote 
with perfect freedom, and if Democratic inspectors do not count them 
precisely as they are cast. 

I call upon the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. EvANs] to speak 
out and tell his Republican associates if their accusations against the 
South are true. Tell them if Democrats conduct elections fairly in his 
district. Tell us who is right in his statements on that subject Mr. 
Masonormyself, Tell them whois right, General Warner or the gentle- 
man from Ohio [ Mr. TAYLOR] as to the deportment of Southern people 
towards strangers. I see the gentleman is standing and ready to reply. 

The SPEAKER. There were two minutes, and the Chair did not 
take that out of the gentleman’s time. 
© Mr. WHEELER. I wantthegentleman from Tennessee [Mr. EvAns] 
to inform his party associates upon these two subjects. 

Tne SPEAKER. The gentleman has had seven minutes. 

Mr. EVANS. I would like to answer the gentleman’s inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. CULBERSON, I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. WHEELER. I now refer to other hideous features of this bill. 

It is tho first time that a law was ever passed by a civilized people 
providing, asit does in section 8, for a system of espionage over jadi- 
cial officers. I also wish to call attention to section 12, which provides 
that all the returns shall be sent by mail, so that during their transmit- 
tal they may be handled by any number of irresponsible persons with- 
out a single precaution to prevent their being tampered with or de- 
stroyed, should the majority be against the favorite candidate. But 
the worst and most carefully hidden provision is in section 33, which 
eovertly incorporates section 1989 of the Revised Statutes in such a 
manner as authorizes the polls to be controlled by United States sol- 
diers, a practice so reprehensible that at an election for Members of 
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Parliament in 1760, troops having been halted in a church-yard near 
the polls, Parliament unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

That the presence of a regular body of armed soldiers at an election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament is a high infringement of the liberties of the subject, 
a manifest violation of the freedom of elections, and an open defiance of the laws 
and constitution of this kingdom. 

Again, no one will deny that the power sought to be bestowed upon 
these Federal supervisors virtually gives them the authority to deter- 
mine and regulate the qualifications of voters, which is in direct vio- 
lation of Article I, section 2, of the Constitution, which states that 
electors for members ot Congress— 

Shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature. 

If there were no other unconstitutional feature in the bill, this alone 
would emphatically condemn it. 

No. 52 of the Federalist, February 8, 1788, quotes the above section 
and says (Lippincott’s edition, page 403): 

The definition of the right of suffrage is very justly regarded as a fundamental 
article of republican government, 

To have leſt it open for the o*casional regulation of Congress would have been 
improper for the reason just mentioned. 3 

But here comes Mr LODGE and Mr. Davenport with their bill, 
which takes this question from the States and places it in the hands of 
an irresponsible supervisor. The Federalist then says: 

To have reduced the different qualifications in the different States to one uni- 
form rule would probably have been as dissatisfactory to some of the States 
as it would have been dificult to the convention. 

The provision made by the convention appears, therefore, to be the best that 
lay within their option. 

Mr. Madison and his friends assert him to be the author of this num- 
ber of the Federalist, and as Hamilton indorsed it we have both these 
distinguished statesmen as authority upon this subject. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH, TWENTY-EIGHTH, FORTIETH, AND FORTY-FIRST CONGRESSES, 

In reply to the gentleman who asked what of the law passed by the 
Whig Congress of 1842 reqniring Congressmen to be elected by dis- 
triets, which Mr. Clifford so bitterly denounced, I will say that it was 
regarded so utterly unwarranted by the Constitution and obnoxious to 
free institutions that several States failed to obey it, and with rare ex- 
ceptions it terminated the political career of those who voted for it; 
and when members elected in disregard of its provision presented 
themselves to the Twenty-eighth Congress, they were seated by the 
overwhelming vote of substantially two for to one against, and among 
the affirmative vote we see the names of Stephen A. Douglas, Han- 
nibal Hamlin, and Preston King. 

Every member of the House should read all of the proceedings and 
speeches on this subjectin the Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth Con- 

I will call special attention to the speeches in Volume XI, 
part 2, Congressional Globe, Twenty-seventh Congre-s, as follows: Mr. 
Kennedy, page 316; Mr. Butler, page 319; Mr. Floyd, page 320; Mr. 
Davis, page 338; Mr. Goggin, page 340; Mr. Houston, page 341; Mr. 
Reynolds, page 345; Mr. Clifford, page 347; Mr. Atherton, page 397; 
Mr. Summers, page 351; Mr. Payne, page 360; Mr. Pope, page 371; Mr. 
Barnard, page 379; Mr. Pendleton, page 407; Mr. Campbell, page 558. 
These speeches elaborate the views of both sides of this question. 

I also beg to refer to the debate in the Forty-first Congress, volumes 
83 and 84, by Mr. Eldridge, page 1271, and Mr. Woodward, Appendix, 
page 123, Mr. VOORHEES, page 124, and Mr. Cox, page 127. 

T also call attention to the debate in the Senate, volumes 83 and 84, 
pages 1633 to 1656, by Senators Bayard, Thurman, Vickers, Casserly, 
Johnson, Trumbull, and Hamilton. On page 1636 are given two col- 
umns of the names of convicts, thieves, robbers, murderers, etc., who 
were supervisors in New York City at the November election, 1870. 

I also call attention to the debate on suffrage in the third session 
of the Fortieth Congress, volume 71. pages 560 to 745, and volume 72, 
pages 1224 to 1226, and pages 1425 to 1428; also to the discussions on the 
Force Bill in the Forty-third Congress, volume 11, pages 1750 to 1926. 

TWO PATRICK HENRYS AND SERGEANT S. PRENTISS. 

And now let us go back and glance at him whose trumpet voice and 
superb eloquence sounded the tocsin of war when the clash of arms at 
Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill told the people of Virginia and 
other Southern States that their brothers of Massachusetts needed the 
aid of strong arms and brave hearts. x 

Patrick Henry said (Elliott, volume 2, page 70): 

The dissolution of the Union is most avhorrent to my mind; the first thing f 
bave at heart is American liberty; the second thing is American union. : 

And on pages 149, 150: 


The power over elections which is given to Congress is contrived by the Fed- 
eral Government, that the people may be deprived of their proper influence in 
the Government by destroying the force and effect of their suffrages. Congress 
is to have a discretionary conirol over the time, place, and manner of elections. 
The Representatives are to be elected, consequently, when and where they 

lease. As to the time and place, gentlemen have attempted to obviate the ob- 

ection by saying that the time is to happen once iu two years. and that the 

lace is to be within a 3 district, or in the respective counties. But 
how will they obviate the danger of referring the manner of election to Con- 
EERIE The power over the manner admits of the most dangerous lat- 
They may modify it as they please; they may regulate the number of 
votes by the quantity of property without involving any repugnancy to the 
Constitution. Ishould not have thought of this trick, or contrivance, had I not 
seen geis the public liberty of Rome was trifled with by the mode of voting by 
centu je 


tude. 
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A century was a division of the Roman people for the purpose of 
electing magistrates and enacting laws. This method of election was 
called voting by centuries.’’ 

SPEAKER REED'S DISTRICT ‘AND CONSTITUENTS. 


In the county of York, which comprises about half the district of the 
Speaker of this House, there lived Samuel Nason, whose eloquence gave 
him the sobriquet of the Patrick Henry of the North. 

I read from Mr. Nason’s speech, Elliot, volume 1, pages 139 and 141: 

Great Britain, sir, first attempted to enslave us by declaring her laws su- 
preme and that she hada right to bind usin all cases whatever. What, sir, 
roused the Americans to shake off the yoke preparing forthem? It was this 
measure, the power to do which we are now about giving to Congress, And 
here, sir, I beg the indulgence of this honorable body to permit me to make a 
short ba sri (apa to liberty. O, Liberty! Thou greatest good; thou fairest prop- 
erty! With thee I wish to live; with thee I wish to die! Pardon me if I drop 
a tear on the peril to which she is cx I can not, sir, see this brightest of 
jewels tarnished—a jewel worth ten thousand worlds! And shall we part with 
itso soon? Oh, no! 

Gentlemen ask, can it be supposed thata Constitution so pregnant with dan- 
ger could come from the hands of those who framed it? 

We now come, sir, to the fourth section. Let us see—the time, place, and 
manner of holding elections shall bo prescribed in each State by the islature 
thereof. No objection to this; but, sir, after the flash of lightning comes the 
peal of thunder: Bat Congress may at any time alter them.“ 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, you could have heard this eloquent patriot 
of your district. [Applause.] Mr. Nason continued: 

But, sir, I say, by this power Congress may, if they please, order the election 
of Federal Representatives for Massachusetts to be at Great Barrington or 
Machias, and at such a time too. as shall put it in the power of a few artful and 
designing men to get themselves elected at their pleasure. 

[ Applause. ] 

These were the patriotic words of the representative of the grand- 
sires of your constituency, the good, honest people of the County of 
York, of Maine. [Applause and laughter. ] 

This distinguished predecessor of the Speaker thought that the right 
to simply regulate the time of elections practically made Congress om- 
nipotent, and the vote of that county in the convention was but six for 
the Constitution and eleven against it. The great Samuel Adams, page 
137, also advocated leaving elections to the States. Sergeant 5. Pren- 
tiss, the greatest Whig orator, and you, Mr. Speaker, were born and 
reared within a few steps of the same spot in Portland, Maine. In 
Prentiss’s great speech in the Twenty-fifth Congress, in January and 
February, 1838, reported in his life, page 291, he viewed this question 
precisely as I have argued. He said that the best rule is to learn the 
intent and to construe so as to cover the intent, and that— 

The framers of the Constitution very wisely concluded that the regulation of 
this most important of all political rights should be placed in the hands of the 
Legislatures of the States. 

And after forcibly sustaining this view, he says, page 294: 

The States were so jealous on this subject that most of them accompanied 
their ratifications of the Constitution with a solemn protest against the exercise 
by Congress of this power, except in cases of failure or neglect on the part of 
the State Legislatures. 

On June 11, Globe, page 445, Mr. Prentiss laid before Congress a 
series of resolutions, ably expounding the same principles, all these facts 
showing with what disapproval, condemnation, and horror the sires and 
grandsires of the Speaker's constituents, including the people of both 
counties of his district, contemplated the evils he is now endeavoring 
to inflict upon our country. 

For his benefit I will now read a paragraph from Lord Macaulay’s 
History of England, specially applicable to the subject: 

We have been taught by long experience that we can not without danger suf- 
fer any breach of the constitution to pass unnoticed, It is therefore now uni- 
vereally held that a government which unnecessarily exceeds its powers ought 
to be visited withscvere parliamentary censure. 

What censure, Mr. Speaker, will in times to come be visited upon 
those who, during this session of Congress, have trampled under foot 
the laws of our land, the rules of parliamentary procedure, and the 
Constitution of our fathers? [Applause. ] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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or 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA, 


IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 

The’ House being in Committee of the Whole and having the iron schedule 
under consideration— 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: I ask unanimous consent for three minutes, not to 
be taken out of the time allowed for debate on this question. I ask of 
the 11 55 this courtesy in behalf of three millions of farmers. [Laugh- 
ter. 


Mr. McKINLEY. I hope the gentlemau's request will be granted. 


The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] to occupy three minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WHEELEK, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I shall not take time 
to discuss the facts relative to this matter, but in these three min- 
utes I desire to appeal to the heart of every member of this House in 
behalf of three millions of laboring farmers (two millions of them being 
colored men) of the part of the country I have the honor to represent. 

It this change in the law should take place it would be at the cost of 
these poor people, ple who to-day are living by the hardest kind of 
labor, a number of whom last year were unfortunate enough to make 
the worst crop produced in many years—people borne down under the 
extremes of poverty, who were not able last year to buy the usual 
blankets and clothing to keep their children warm or to supply them 
with food to shield them from hunger; in the name of these people I 
appeal to you to let the tax at least stand where it has been for the 
last thirty years, and not treble it and thus impose this additional 
and unnecessary burden upon them as is proposed by this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1883 we passed upon this very question,and the 
Republicans on that side of the House joined with the Democratic 
party in voting against that proposition in the bill which sought to 
raise the tariff on cotton-ties to the same amount that it is p to 
be raised in this bill. It was adjudicated then; let it so remain. It 
was then said in behalf of the existing tax that 35 per cent. in a few 
years would enable the manufacturers to supply iron ties for the entire 
product of the South, so that they would ask no extension of the tariff 
or no increase of the duty. And yet alter the lapse of seven years they 
come and ask us, not to give them the same that was given then undera 
protest, but to give three times the amount, and then tell us that iu three 
or four yeara perhaps, if the people are forced to pay them this exor- 
bitant tax, they may be able to get along without any tax whatever. 

Mr. Chairman, in the name of the farmers of the great Northwest, 
in the name of the hard-working, laborious toilers in the cotton fields 
of the South, in the name of the farmers throughout this broad land, 
whose farms we are told are covered over with mortgages (though 
some gentlemen argue that that is an evidence of prosperity, yet we 
have the evidence that many of these people are not able to pay off 
their mortgages which are every day being foreclosed upon them), in 
the name of all of these people I appeal to you not to impose this burden 
upon the defenseless laboring people of the South and the overtaxed 
and doubly mortgaged farmers of the North. 

[Here the hammer fell]. 


Rules. 


No man is good enough to govern another without his consent.—Abraham 
Lincoln, 


SPEECH 


oF 
A 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA, 
ÎN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 13, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the report (No. 33) of the Committee 
on Rules 2 
Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The senior member in length of service upon the 
Committee on Rules commenced his elaborate speech in defense of the 
new rules in these words: 


The Committee on Rules in framing this code has, to the best of its ability 
prepared and reported a code of rules under which the will of the majority o 
the House shall be ascertained and expressed with accuracy and with the utmost 
expedition consistent with fair and das debate and consideration. 

This gentleman [Mr. CANNON] also said: 


The committee believe that there should be radical chan, touching the man- 


ner and the conduct of the business of the House, and the changes recommended 
in this report are so radical and so proper in our opinion that some gentlemen 
upon the other side have denounced them as “ revolutionary,” 

This is an admission on the part of this leader on the side of the 
majority which ought to cause some hesitation in adopting a code which 
this gentleman asserts contains radical changes and which he admits 
are so radical as to be called revolutionary in their character. 

An interview with the Speaker of this House was published on Feb- 
ruary 3, in which.he used this expression: 

The rule of the majority is at the very base of our Government. 
the true rule, our faith is vain and we are yet in our sins, ; 

While it is true that the majority should rule, all that the Demo- 
crats desire is that they shall rule under the Constitution. Judge 
Cooley, in his Principles of Constitutional Law, says: 

So far, then, from the Government being based on unlimited confidence in 
majorities, a profound distrust of the discretion, equity, aud justice of theirrule 


If it be not 


is made evident in many precautions and checks; and the majority is, in fact, 


- 
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trusted with power only so far as it is absolutely essential to the working of 
republican institutions, 

Since the first dawn of civil liberty the wisest statesmen of all na- 
tions have agreed that an unbridled and unrestrained majority is the 
most dangerous foe of liberty, and therefore in perfecting systems of 
government the greatest care was taken to devise means by which a 
majority could be checked by certain powers given to the minority, and 
the history of civilization has proven the wisdom of maintaining such 
checks and balance, 

THE RULE GIVES THE SPEAKER ABSOLUTE POWER. 

Another serious objection to the proposed rule is that it gives almost 
imperial pre to the one man who happens to be the Speaker of this 
House, I presume there are still some Republicans who continue to 
revere Abraham Lincoln; to them I would recall his famous declara- 
tion that— | 

No man is good enough to govern another without his consent. 


It these rules are adopted, Congress, and practically the country, very 
much against their wish, and certainly without their consent, will be gov- 
erned by THomas B. REED. 

Ifa man perfect in all respects and of unquestioned and infallible 
wisdom could be found, a people would be fortunate in giving such a 
person absolute power, because undoubtedly his rule would be wise 
and perfect in all respects, and that is all that was ever asked for or is 
desired by any people, but the history of the last eighteen hundred 
years shows that during that period no such man has existed, and there- 
fore it has been demonstrated that the only way to preserve liberty is 
for the people to govern themselves. 

If ages of experience have demonstrated that one-man power is de- 
structive to liberty, how much more dangerous is an unrestrained rule 
ofa majority. It contains all the evils which follow from the concen- 
tration of all power in one man without a single element of the ad- 
vantages of such a system of government. It is the existence and pres- 
ence of absolute power and the total absence of any tangible re- 

bility. It is possible for such a government to exist for some 

e without becoming tyrannical and despotic, but it is impossible 

for such a government to exist without finally overthrowing all the 
tke rales which th blica is end fo 

es which the u n party is endeavoring to force upon 

ona pa are regener so that an ambitious and eee, leader 

could succeed in any wie esigus upon the people. t strange 

that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN], one of the distinguished 

Republican leaders of the Committee on Rules, should pronounce them 

“revolutionary ?’’ 


METHODS OF THE LAST ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


For one hundred years it has been the rule in this body that all votes 
shall first be taken viva voce and the Speaker determines and announce 
how the vote appears to be. If any one doubts the judgment of the 
Speaker a division is demanded, and by a rising vote the Speaker first 
counts the affirmative and then the negative vote. If any member 
still doubts, tellers are demanded and a method less liable to mistakes 
is adopted. A friend and an opponent of the measure proposed are ap- 
pam to act as tellers; one side passes between them, the gentlemen 

ng counted as they pass; the other side then passes and is counted 
in like manner,and the tellers report the vote thus taken to the Speaker, 
e sole duty it is to announce to the House the report made by the 
tellers. 

This, it would seem, ought to be satisfactory to most people who de- 
sire perfect accuracy; but the framers of the Constitution determined 
to give a system even more perfect and free from the possibility of error. 
They said this count by tellers may be accurate, but there is a possi- 
bility of mistake; therefore the Constitution says even after the accu- 
racy of the vote has been tested by all these methods— 

That the yeas and nays of the members of either House on any question shall, 
at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered in the Journal. 

This is the last resort, and of necessity from the method of proced- 
ure imports absolute verity, and fora hundred years has been accepted 
without question as an undoubtedly accurate expression of the will of 


It is now proposed to adopt arule by which the yea-and-nay vote of 
all members participating in the business of the House shall not be the 
last resort. A higher authority is proposed to be created. It is pro- 

that one man’s ipse dixit shall have more weight, authority, and 
ree than the joint recorded judgment of all the members of the House. 

It proposes that this er authority shall be a single individual. 
If but half a dozen mem participate in voting upon a measure, this 
rule provides that one man, whose duty it is to speak the will of the 
House,” and whois therefore called Speaker,“ shall have the authority 
to declare that one hundred and sixty-six members were present and 
that the action of the six members is as effective ag the joint recorded 
action of every elected member. 

PRACTICAL OPERATION OF SUCH A RULE. 

If this role is adopted its practical operation will be that when the 
recorded vote on a measure develops the presence of less than a quo- 
rum the Speaker will proceed to count. Members in the lobbies will 
enter, pages will scour the corridors and committee- rooms, members 


will pour in through the doors and before the count is completed enough 
will have entered to make a quorum. Many of them and possibly 
every one of these members was absent when the bill was read, dis- 
cussed, and voted upon, but now they are used by the Speaker as in- 
struments by which the billis enacted into law, and yet they have no 
knowledge of its provisions and the measure has not had the benefit of 
their judgment even in the most remote degree. In fact the chairs 
and desks in the House exercise as much mental and physical effort in 
the matter as has beenexercised by these members who reach this Cham- 
ber only after the question of quorum has been raised. 

Does it require any argument to show how utterly such a proceed- 
ing would fail to fulfill the constitutional requirements of a quorum 
todo business? Tosay thatthese members thus counted by the Speaker 
were present and participated in the proceedings of the House is con- 
travening the truth and makes onr Journal record as facts what we 
all know to be flagrant falsehoods, 

This is not altogether a new question. It has been considered and 
debated by able statesmen, and the judgment of Congress and the de- 
cisions of its presiding officers have always been against the constitu- 
tionality of this innovation. 


MR, BLAINE DECLARES SUCH A RULE UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


During the second session of the Forty-third Congress, when Mr. 
Blaine was Speaker, the question was raised by Republicans who sought 
to adopt this plan to enable them to pass the force bill through the 
House. Mr. a Republican, rose and was recognized to make 
a parliamentary inquiry, and the following colloquy took place: 


Mr, Dorman. eee inquiry is this: Is the disclosed vote the 
only means w. a quorum can be declared, when it isin the ce 
of every man here, the Speaker included, that there is within the a sufi- 
cient number of members who have not voted to make a quorum? 

The SPEAKER, The Speaker would be glad to hear from the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Dorman] any practicable mode in which his point can be enforced. 

Mr. Dorman. Is it not within the power of the Speaker, he having cogni- 
zance of the fact, to declare that a a is present? 

i The SPEAKER, But the Speaker's declaration will not make members answer 
“ay or no. 

Mr, RANDALL. I move a call of the House, 

The SPEAKER. If any gentleman raises the question that business is proceed- 
ing without the presence of s quorum, it is within the competence of the Chair 
to decide that a quorum is present, and he will not allow the business of the 
House to be interrupted by any dilatory proceeding. He assumes the responsi- 
bility for that purpose of declaring that a quorum is present, because no busi- 
ness can proceed without a quorum, Even a gentleman speaking is entitled to 
have a quorum present, If the point be raised, a gentleman addressing the Chair 
may be taken off the floor by any member ng the point that no quorum is 
present. The question being so raised, the Chair, according to his judgment 
and . can rule that a quorum is present. But when the roll- 
call is to, that is tho last mode of certification, from which there is no 
a 3 Now, that the rules absolutely require gentlemen to vote is undeni- 
5 e; but how the gentleman from Missouri, on whom the point has been made, 
can — compelled to stand up and pronounce his ay“ or no,“ the Chair does 
not know. 


It will be observed that Mr. Blaine admits that the Speaker may 
upon his judgment and responsibility rule that a quorum is present in 
certain cases, provided a call of the roll has not disclosed the contrary, 
but when the roll is resorted to and the recorded names number less 
than a quorum Mr. Blaine states that this is the last mode, from which 
there is no appeal. Mr. Coburn then said: 

I rise toa point of order. It issimply as to the manner of making u record 
of members pt phason One way of making a record is to have the roll called and 
the names of members marked as present upon the roll-call, whether upon the 
8 and nays or upon a call of the House. That makes the record; but there 

s another way in which the House can make its record as positively, as abso- 
lutely, as undeniably as that, and that is by a member rising in his place and 
saying there is present another member who has not answered to his name, 
mentioning his name to the House, and asking that it be recorded. The record 
can be made, and that man is present and voting. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair never heard of that being done. He begs to re- 

be true that there is 


mind the House, whereas that might and doubtless would 
a quorum in the Hall, the very principle enunciated by the gentleman from 
In n probably for the greatest l lative frauds 
r, has been de- 


isns has been the foundat 
ever committed. Where bat eninge’ the judgment of the Ch: 

clared to be e in the House against the result of a roll- call, these proceed- 
ings in the different legislatures have brought scandal on their name, 

Here Mr. Blaine informs the body over which he presided that the 
methods then proposed, and which are similar to the principles now 
sought to be ingrafted in our rules, have been the foundation of the 
greatest legislative frauds ever committed: 

Mr. HawIXV, of Illinois. But suppose the roll-call had disclosed the presence 
of two hund members; I have right, and every member has the right, 
to demand that every other member present shall vote. 

The SPEAKER. No. The Chair denies that utterly. If that were the case, tho 
House could do no business, The House would be a mere mob if that should 
be entertained. 

Mr. NEGLEY. I would inquire if on the last vote a quorum was not present. 

Mr. Speaker BLATNE, On the roll-call there were 142 members answered to 
their names. The Chair b to state that no gentleman has, under the rules, 
brought to him any suggestions whatever as to the mode of forcing a minority 
to respond to their names, There can be no record like the call of the yeas and 
nays, and from that there is no appeal, The moment you clothe your Speaker 
with power to go behind your roll-call and assume that there is a quorum in 
the Hall, why, gentlemen, you stand on the very brink of a volcano. 


I beg the Honse will observe that Mr. Blaine states that the mo- 
ment aSpeaker is clothed with the power which is not only sought and 
asked for, but demanded by Speaker REED, we— 
stand on the very brink of a volcano. 

In the Forty-sixth Congress the same question was raised. 
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MR. GARFIELD DENOUNCES SUCH PROCEDURE, 

Mr. Garfield, afterwards President Garfield, opposed the innovation 
and regret that the question was brought before the House. 
He called upon members— 


to see into what a strange and vague condition this House would be led if this 

were adopted. Whenever the question arises whether there is a quorum or 

moh prosent, it is to be determined according to what he calls ocular demon- 
on, 

The Chairman of the Committee of the Whole or the Speaker of the House is 
to see with his own yo that there is a quorum present, 

Who.is to control his seeing? How do we know but that he may see forty 
members more for his own purpose than there are in the House? And what 
protection have gentlemen if the Speaker says he sees a quorum if he ean not 
oon vert that seeing into a list of names on the call of the roll by the Clerk? 


In reply to the inquiry if the Speaker does not count upon a rising 
vote, Mr. Garfield said: 


se of 
that members of the House 
upon by an unserupulons Speaker that may come hereafier— 
I say that, aside from all that and beyond that, I ask members to consider one 


This has been a House of Representatives since 1789. This has been the thea- 
ter of all sorts of political storms and tempests. We have lived throngh the 
times of wars, of a great civil war, when there were excitements hardly 
paralleled in the history of parliamentary annals; yet during all these years no 
man before, so far as I know, no party before, has ever thought it necessary to 

uce a rule that gives the power of declaring Se eee, of members by 


adying man and put him down in the Hall so that the er shall 
count him and make his „against his will and perhaps in his delirium, 
count in order to make a quorum, so that some measure may be car- 


ried out over the body of tnat dying man. Sir, moment you get over the 
line, the moment you cross the boundary of names, the moment you kap over 
the iron fence of the roll, that moment you are out in the vague, and sorts 
disorders of may come in* 


MR. CONGER TERMS IT VIOLENT AND PARTISAN, 
Mr. CoNGER argued very forcibly against the legality of determining 
the presence of a quorum by the count of the Speaker. He said: 


Sir, I, in common with every member of this House, demand that there shall 
be a public exhibition of presence, a public record of votes; that there shall be 
tellers; that there shall be yeas and nays; that the yeas and nays shall deter- 
eee haa you and I and every other member of this House may have voted and 
would vote, 

The point made by my friend from Ohio [Mr. Garfield] is a good one: that we 
are e to the Speaker of this House or the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole the right to determine who are present and to determine 
when there isa quorum. It is useless to say that there may not be times when 
in such an emergency as would require the exercise of this power the presiding 
officer would not be partisan. Shakespeare foretold this when in one of his 


plays he said: 
1 Get thee glass eyes, 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not. 


Such politicians will come here on either or any side. The force of circum- 
stances, the impetuous passions of members which would produce such an oc- 
casion ; Willinfluence men to see that which they see not, with or without glass 
eyes.’ 

I have no fear that this amendment will be adopted in the House, because it 
would be wrong in itself; it would be unconstitutional; it would be violently 
partisan. I have no fear that the fair-minded men of this House on either side 
will adopt so violent and partisan a measure. 


ME. HAWLEY OPPOSES IT. 


Mr. HAWLEY, of Connecticut, who is now a Senator from that State, 
angia in the same line with Mr. Garfield and Mr. Concer. I read as 

ws from his speech: 

Now, the evil, if there be one, in the existing system, that of which gentle- 
men complain, is simply this, that we of the minority claim a right, by sitting 
silent, to prevent less than a majority of the members elected from passing a 
bill. The worst that can be done by a factions minority, ifthat be the term ap- 
pies to it, is tofight until the actual oer ofthe members elected shall pass 

bill. n they are present that friendly 3 constitute a quorum of 
themselves; they do not require the assistance of the minority; they run the 


ME. REED SPEAKS AGAINST IT. 


The next gentleman who obtained the floor to speak in opposition 
to the method now sought to be enforced was Mr. , of Maine. 
Mr. Chairman, ifit were my purpose to reply to the gentleman who has just 
taken his seat [Mr. Phister], it seems to me it would bea suitable and 
proper reply to say to him í the constitutional idea of a quorum is not the 
resence of a majority of the members of the House, but a majority of the mem- 
rs present and participating in the business of the House. It is not the visi- 
33 of members, but their judgments and their votes that the Consti- 
ion calls for. 


The gentleman then proceeded in his argument and said: 
It is a valuable 2 se country that the minority shall have the right 


It will be observed that the extraordinary mode of proceeding to which 


Mr. REED refers was a combined effort on the part of the Republicans 
to defeat a measure by refusing to vote and thus breaking a quorum. 

And yet we now have presented to us the spectacle of this same Mr. 
REED demanding that the Constitution be trampled under foot in order 


to intrust him with a power which Mr. Blaine said would lay the foun- - 


dation of the greatest legislative frauds ever committed;’’ and, if 
entertained, ‘‘the House would be a mere mob; and that with such 
a system the Government would stand on the very brink of a vol- 
cano;“ all of whose correct, conservative, and judicial views were in- 
dorsed during the Forty-sixth Congress by Mr. Garfield, since Presi- 
dent, and by Messrs. Conger and HAWLEY; who were soon afterwards 
elected to the Senate; and also, last but not least, mẹ emphatically 
indorsed and advocated by Mr. THomAs B. Rxzp, who has since won 
the high position of Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
WOULD ESCOURAGE FRAUD. = 

Again, to show the error of this proposed method. 

All parliamentary proceedings prohibita member from voting upon 
any question in which he is interested. It means that he shall notin 
any manner aid in causing such ameasure to become thelaw. Butun- 
der this rule he refrains from voting, and the S er, unaware of his 
ineligibility, counts him to makea quorum, and thus a man who may 
be the special and only beneficiary toa bill aids and possibly by his 
presence makes the quorum which passes the bill, while if he were not 
counted less than a quorum would appear to be in the Hall and the bill 
would fail, Weseehere a man doing indirectly what the Constitution 
and law and decency say he shall not do and which todo would cover 
him with shame and disgrace. 

Again, suppose a bill should cause a large subsidy to be granted to 
& corporation and the stock should be divided among all the members 
butone. In such a case the one member who does not own stock 
would vote for the bill and the silent one hundred and sixty-five mem- 
bers, all of whom own stoek and all of whom are beneficiaries of the 
bill, secure its by their presence and reap the benefit of the 
legislation. I insist, Mr. Speaker, that any rule which makes such a 
proceeding possible is a gross violation of parliamentary law and con- 
travenes both the letter and the spirit of the Constitution. 

The further we investigate the history of barbaric ages the more ab- 
solutely we find men governed by the unrestrained power of one man. 
The more ignorant men are the more willingly do they submit to the 
control of one ruler. The tendency of civilization has been to limit the 
power of rulers, and as far as possible to place the affairs of govern- 
ment in the hands of the people. The boast of the American citizen 
is that this is a Government in which all the people have an equal 
voice, as expressed by Webster in 1830: 

The people's Government, made for the people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people. 3 

And again by Theodore Parker in 1850: 

A Government of alt the people, by all the people, for all the people. 

And in strikingly similar words by Lincoln: 

And that government of the h le, for the e, i 
perish tren tke earth. een eee 9 

The rules which have been reported, and by which this House is 
sought to be governed, are in direct contravention to the principles of 
government which Americans hold most dear, which our forefathers 
centuries ago fought to establish and maintain, and under which we 
have become the most prosperous and most enlightened people on the 


earth. 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 9, 1890. x 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 916) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Before proceeding with my speech, I desire to in- 
dorse every word said by the gentleman who has just taken his seat 
[Mr. PAYNE] with regard to the great possibilities and boundless re- 
sources of our country. I come, Mr. Chairman, trom that part of the 
country most blessed with the elements of wealth, the locality which 
excels all others of this broad land in material resources and the possi- 
bilities of physical development. : 
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ALABAMA'S WONDERFUL PROGRESS, 


I come, Mr. Chairman, from a State which makes more iron than any 
foreign nation on earth, except Great Britain, Germany, and France, a 
State which in the production of iron excels Belgium, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, Sweden, Spain, and Italy, a State which makes moreiron than 
any other State of our Union, except Pennsylvania and Ohio, which 
will, I trust, in another year excel Ohio and stand second only to the 

tiron State of Pennsylvania. And, if we omit the rest of the 
nited States and the countries I have named, Alabama to-day is mak- 
ing eight times as much iron as the rest of the world combined. [Ap- 


plause. ] 

And, Mr. Chairman, adjoining my State and in close proximity to the 
district which I haye the honor to represent, are Chattanooga, Rome, and 
South Pittsburgh, making the country I come from the center of the 
coming iron industry of the world. General Samuel Thomas, formerly 
from Ohio, a gentleman known to you all, who now has great interests 
in the South, has repeatedly said to me and to others that the Tennes- 
see Valley is destined to become the center of iron- manufacturing, not 
of the South alone, not of this country alone, but the center of the iron- 
manufacturing industries of the world. We are making in that coun- 
try—as I read in the report of Mr. Swank, printed two days ago and 
sent me to-day—we are making Bessemer steel in the iron district of 
Alabama. Loss than two weeks ago Mr. Carnegie, one of the best au- 
thorities on steel-making in the world, told me that after a close analy- 
sis and a thorough investigation of the iron ores of Alabama, he was 
satisfied that, with even the means we now have, we could with two 
processes make most excellent Bessemer steel. 


ALABAMA SHIPS IKON TO PITTSBURGH., 


I read from The Philadelphia Times of two days ago, which I holdin 
my hand, that within the last six weeks 5,000 tons of pig iron were 
purchased at Sheflield,*a city of my district which has grown up dur- 
ing the last five years, and on that 5,000 tons of iron shipped from that 
place to Pittsburgh a net profit of $30,000 was realized. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that more time was not allowed to debate 
this important subject. For the last half century all our Presidents in 
their messages to Congress and all our Secretaries of the Treasury in 
their reports have endeavored to impress Congress with the necessity 
of giving this subject the closest study, and of exercising the greatest 
wisdom possible in the enactment of laws of this character. 

These from our Presidents and reports from our Secretaries 
of the Treasury have been very similar to the admonitions and advice 
we find in the famous message which Mr. Cleveland sent to the House 
of Representatives on December 2, 1887. 

I recall these words: > 

The difficulty attending a wiseand fair revision of our tariff laws is not under- 
estimated, It will require on the partof the Congress t laborand care. and 
especially a broad and national contemplation of the subject, and a patriotic 


of such locai and selfish claims as are unreasonable and reckless of 
the welfare of the entire country. 


ublicans in their desperation charge that tariff-reformers are not 
friendly to the manufacturing interest. It would be almost impossible 
to note a charge more utterly devoid of truth. We have demanded revis- 
ion because we know it is essential to the permanent success of manu- 
facturers almost as much as it is to the farmer aud commerce and ali 
other industries. 


THE TARIFF A PROBLEM OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


I hold in my hand a book published in New York in 1885, entitled 
Economic Fact Book. I find entire chapters devoted to views of 
people on the tariff. Among them I find an expression from myself, 
w I will read. It expressed my views then; I adhere to the same 
views to-day, and I do not expect to change them as long as I live. I 
read from page 141: 


I think ali will concede that successful manufactories ave very important, if 
not essential, elements to the prosperityof agricultural interests. Certainly, all 
will concede thatin a country like ours,where we have such abundant raw ma- 

iron, copper, timber, cotton, and wool—we ought to excel all other 
nations in the variety and extent of our manufactories. o one will deny the 
fact the tariff law of March 3, 1883, and the law which was repealed at that 
date, utterly failed to even approximate such a result. 

Under these laws wo baye not succeeded in selling the products of our facto- 
ries to any extent in foreign markets, but, quite the contrary, we have scen 
England e world with fabrics, and get pice for them much higher 
than we would be glad to sell the same articles, while at the same time we have 
seen our home markets glutted by overproduction; and we have not seen fac- 
tory operatives enjo steady and well paid work, and to-day we see Bis- 
marck recommend that the Reichstag treble the duty on American wheat and 
allow it to stand untouched upon Russian cereals, It seems to me that the tariff 
question should be regarded as a problem of political economy, the solution of 
which would be to find what laws will do most toward stimulating and build- 
ing up the industries of our country. To attain this I think the tariff must be 
revised so as to be fair to all interests, go as to encourage s trade with foreign 
2 as to bear heaviest upon articles of luxury and lightest upon articles 

necessity. 


In the same line of thought more than two years ago, early in the 
session of 1888, I introduced a bill to establish a bureau upon which 
the duty of exhaustive investigation of this subject would devolve and 

contest not unlike trials in courts the true merits of every proposed 
wonld be examined into, thoroughly investigated, and deter- 


The bill was in these words: 


eic., That a bureau, in the Treasury Department, is hereby 
created and established, which shall be known as the Tariff Statistical Bureau, 
which shall consist of one chief tariff statistician and four associate tariff statis- 
ticians, who shall be selected with special reference to their familiarty with the 
pene subject of tarif taxation, and their ability to collate, classify, and tabu- 

te the results of their statistical investigations, all of whom shall be appointed 
by the President, 

Src, 2. That it shall be the duty of this bureau to secure, and keep constantly 
on file, the tariff laws of all countries; also, as far as practicable, to investigate, 
collate, and compile information showing the effect of said laws upon the general 
prosperity of the countries by which they are enacted, their effect upon the labor 
and industries of those countries, and especially their effect upon the general 

rosperity, the labor, and manufacturing, and other industries of the United 


Sec,3, That any citizen or corporation of the United States shall be privi- 
leged, either in writing or personally or by counsel, tosubmit to and urge upon 
the attention of said bureau propositions or suggestions as to any amendments 
to, or modifications of, existing tariff laws, and it shall be the duty of said bu- 
reau to receive and properly file all such written or printed propositions or 
suggestions, and, when submitted in writing or by oral argument, all such 
propositions or suggestions shall be duly considered by said bureau, and their 
conclusions as to the probable effect of such amendments to,or modifications 
of, the tariff laws upon any special enterprise or industry, as well as the pioni 
ble effect upon the labor and general industries of the United States, shall be 
reported to the Secretary ofthe Treasury, 

SEC, 4. That the business of the bureau and iis modes of procedure shall be 
subject to such rulesand regulations as the Secretary of the ury think 
best calculated to secure the prompt and efficient dispatch of business, and, upon 
his request, the bureau shall aid the Secretary in preparing such rules and regu- 
lations, and when adopted they shall be printed and a copy thereof furnished to 
every person having business with the bureau. 

Src. b. The chief of said bureau shal! receive a salary of $5,000 per annum, and 
the four associates shall each receive a salary of $4,000 per annum; and the 
bureau shall be authorized to appoint a secretary, who receive asalary of 
$2,500 per annum, and to employ, subject to the approval of the Secreta 
the Treasury, such clerksas may be required to insure the prompt and efficient 
dispatoh of the business of the bureau. 

Src. 6. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause suit- 
able and convenient rooms, in the city of Wasliington, properly lighted, fur- 
nished, and heated, to be assigned to said bureau, and to cause the necessary 
stationery and other articles to be supplied and the necessary printing to be 
done for the said bureau. 

My bill received a unanimous favorable report and was entered upon 
the Calendar, but was not enacted intolaw. Some six months after 
my bill was introduced, and many months after it was reported, Sen- 
ator PLUMB introduced a bill quite similar. Last December I rein- 
troduced the same bill. It is House bill 38, but it has not heen con- 
sidered. I believe the investigations of such a bureau would finally 
result in the establishment of a tariff which would go very far towards 
a general stimulation of all industries and lurgely increase the prosper- 
ity of all our people. I believe it would also result in establishing reci- 
procity with all nations on this continent except the British colonies 
and possessions, andeventually, nodoubt, extend such a business treaty 
with many other nations; and with our greatly increasing power of 
production reciprocity with many nations will become an absolute 
necessity; and we can not long delay the advent and practical inaug- 
uration of this system. 

THE BILL WILI ADD TO ENGLAND'S SUPREMACY, 


The advocates of the bill now before the House tell us that it will 
stop the importation of all manutactured articles which can be made 
with American labor, and they are so ignorant of the great laws of 
trade and commerce as to exultingly boast of the injurious effect the 
McKinley bill will have upon English industries, 

I want to say here and now, and I want it to be remembered, that I 
assert this bill is framed so as to especially favor the general policy of 
the English commercial system, and I further assert that it will not be 
regarded with disfavor by the statesmen who control and direct that 
system. 

Any action upon our part which cuts off or limits the commercial re- 
lations of the United States with the rest of the world will be to the 
advantage of English manufacturers and English commerce and will go 
far towards adding to the supremacy of England upon the oceans of 
the world. It is true that some manufacturers of England who are en- 
gaged in the production of articles particularly adapted to our mar- 
ket will be subjected to losses, but the great bulk of English trade and 
commerce will ultimately be the beneficiaries of the suicidal policy 
upon which the McKinley bill is based. 

M’KINLEY BILI INCONSISTENT AND INCONGEUOUS, 

Again, the more we examine the bill the more inconsistencies, incon- 
gruities, and contradictions are developed. The bill is not even consist- 
ent with the report which accompanies it. The bill has been changed so 
many times in some particulars that the country at large is by no 
means certain as to what tariff is proposed on several articles. The 
gentleman who preceded me [Mr, PAYNE] endeavored to explain the 
vueillation of the committee upon hides, In one of the bills we find a 
duty of 15 per cent on hides, and in another the duty 

Mr. MCKINLEY. There has been but one tariff bill reported. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I believe the first print of the bill 
was not reported. I should have said in one of the prints of the bill, 
hides are taxed 15 per cent. and in another they are placed on the free- 
list. The press and general rumor inform us that the 15 per cent. was 
put on hides as a concession to farmers; but the moment that the shoe- 
making constituents of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
commenced an uproar and Mr. LODGE announced that 15 per cent. on 
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hides would endanger his election the committee were called together, 
the farmers’ wishes and interests were ignored, and the demand of Mr. 
LopGe and his constituents was acceeded to. I desire, however, to call 
attention to the fact that while they have made the bill to please the 
manafacturer they have made the report to please the farmer. 

I read from the bottom of page 17 of the report submitted to the House 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] a deliberate and un- 
equivocal statement that the bill increased the duty on hides. The 
language of the report is: 

We advance the rates tipon products of the soil which either do supply or can 
be brought to supply the home consumption. Horses, cattle, * * * hides, 
wool, tobacco, and many other products are advanced with a view to raise the 
entire market for the American farmer. 

I wish also to refer to an error of the chairman of the committee in 
speaking of the great prosperity of our country and comparing our debt 

capita with that of other nations. In referring to our country he 
entirely ignored our State, county, and municipal debts. Now, in other 
countries the whole debt is combined in one sam, and if we added to- 
gether the liabilities ol our counties. municipalties, and States he aggre- 
gate would make the debt of the United States double what it appears 
from the figures presented, and the argument o! the gentleman based 
upon the comparison would lose its iorce or would have an effect di- 
rectly the reverse of what he intended. There was a time when such 
a comparison would have been a matter of pride to every American, 
but that was in the happy days of our Republic before the reign of ex- 
travagance and corruption inaugurated by the party which now gov- 
erns our country. 

DEMOCRATS TEACH REPUBLICANS ABOUT FOREIGN MARKETS, 

There is one thing, Mr. Chairman, upon which the Republican party 
should be congratulated. At last they have been instructed and con- 
vinced by Democratic speakers and Democratic newspapers as to the 
existence of a foreign market.“ In the great debate of two years ago 
they informed us that there was no such thing as a foreign market; 
that it was a myth and had no existence except as a matter of fancy or 
imagination. 

The report, signed by all the Republican members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, including the present Speaker of this House, en- 
deavored to convey to the minds of Americans that the hundreds of 
millions of foreign buyers of the articles similar to American products 
did not exist; that the foreign market was a delusion, a mere shadow. 
They say in the report: 

The toreign market to which the American producer is invited by the major- 
ity (the Democratic) report is delusory, 

And they charged the Democratic members of the committee and the 
Democracy in general with acting— 
under the delusion ofa foreign market. 

But feeling the neces-ity of getting some one to indorse their state- 
ments they quote froma New England manufacturer: 

The world’s market is a great free-trade shadow- dance. 

But to-day, in the speeches of the members of the committee and 
in the report presented to this House, they speak with great respect 
of the foreign market to which the Democratic party have long in- 
sisted that we should direct our inquiries and our efforts. 

HOW REPUBLICANS IMPOVERISH FARMERS, 


I wish also to say a word in reply to the speech made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows]. After laboring 
so long to show how the increased tariff proposed by them would benetit 
the farmer, he says that this great question is a question ot a theory 
and not a condition.“ I want to call attention to the fact that, while 
our corn crop increased 25 per cent. in the last ten years, our exports 
of corn have fallen off from $54,000,000 worth in 1880 t» $13,000,000 
worth last year. The exact figures were $54,279,608 in 1880 and 
$13,355,950 in the last report, which I have betore me. 

That is one ot the effects of the tariff laws imposed upon the country 
by the Republican party, A reduction from fifty-four millions to 
thirteen millions ought certainly be a warning to us not to invite 
farther retaliatory tariffs in Europe to prevent an increase and to cause 
a decrease of our exports, Where is the home market tor the corn- 
farmer of which the gentleman so eloquently speaks? We made over 
2,000,000,000 bushels of corn last year in this country. A careful 
estimate made by competent authority shows that the entire home 
market for corn, including corn which is made into whisky, is not 
more than 1,000, 000, 000 bushels. Where is the home market which 
is given to the people by the Republican party tor the other 1,000,- 
000,000 bushels ? 

It is in the furnaces and the fire-places of thegreat West. Hundreds 
of millions of bushels burned upas fuel, burned possibly in some cases 
to prevent its rotting and causing a pestilence, destroyed because the 
Republican party has insisted that the American farmer does not want 
a foreign market for his corn. It may be a theory to the monopolists; 
but it is a matter of serious concern to the farmer whose farm is mort- 
gaged and who is unable to feed, clothe, and educate his children, 

Under the laws passed by the Re ublican party the exports ot bacon, 
ham, and pork have fallen off 50 per cent., and the exports of our wheat 
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have fallen off in ten years from 5190. 000,000 to $42,000,000. One 
hundred and ninety million dollars’ worth of wheat was exported in 
1880; $42,000,000 worth laxt year. And while our exports have been 
constantly decreasing, the exports from India have been on a constant 
increase, having risen from nothing twenty years ago until to-day they 
exceed the exports of the United States. 

The American farmer, with a leaky roof, a mortgaged farm, and no 
money, is too seriously affected to jest with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Burgows] about theories and conditions. He knows his 
condition is as bad as possible, and be knows also that it was brought 
about by the legislation of the party to which the gentleman from 
Michigan belongs. y 

THIS BILL ADDS TO BURDENS OF FARMERS, 

In face of all this let me ask, what has the Republican party done 
for the farmer in this bill? It has increased the tariff upon everything 
that he uses. It has increased the tariff upon his wire ſenees, upon his 
trace chains; it has increased the tariff paid by the Southern people 
upon their iron ties. Yet, not satisfied with that, not satisfied with 
this depletion of the products of the Southern farmer, it has laid a direct 
tax upon his cotton-seed oil; it has laid a direct tax on compound lard, 
and upon oleomargarine. And now it takes off every particle of pro- 
tection which tor fifty years has been given to the farmer who raises 
caue sugar in the South and beet sugar in the North. 

Mr. Chairman, I lay it down as a principle which no one will deny 
that to have prosperity we must have commerce with foreign nations. 
Admit, if you please, that it would be possible to induce foreign nations 
to trade with us, to purchase our supplies, while we purchase nothing 
from them—even if that were possible the result would be that our 
produce would have to go out in ships which would come back empty; 
and consequently we would have to pay double freight charges for 
everything that left America from the barns of American producers; 
and this would certainly place us at great disadvantage as compared 
with other nations which avoid taxing their commerce. 

Now, the gentleman trom Ohio, the chairman of the committee [ Mr. 
McKINLEY], had a great deal to say in the course of his speech about 
the enjoyment to be derived by the American farmer from the benefits 
of protection. There may be two or three different views of what en- 
joyment is, There is down in my part of the country an old negro 
preacher who frequently while at work in the woods or fields will sto 
and repeat certain phrases. Just belore leaving home I approach 
him one day when he was practicing some phrase which no doubt he 
intended to use in his sermon that night. I Walked up behind hi 
and he was repeating, ‘‘Oh, Lord! how long shall we enjoy etern: 
damnation?” [Laughter.] And I ask, how long shall the farmers 
ot the West and the South be compelled to submit to, or, as you would 
say, enjoy“ the oppressions which come upon them from the laws 
enacted by the Republican side ot this House? The enjoyment that they 
will get from this bill will be very much the same kind of enjoyment 
that the wicked will get in the eternal damnation which awaits them, 

How PROAIGITORY TARIFF LOWERS WAGES, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another principle which nobody will 
deny, that the only way to increase the price ot anything is to create 
a demand for it; and the only way to increase the price of labor is to 
create a demand for labor. I want to illustrate that by a reference to 
the condition of the cotton trade of the world. I have in my hand the 
reports of three consecutive Secretaries of State—all Republicans—Mr, 
Evarts, Mr. Frelinghuysen, and Mr. Blaine. Over their own signatures 
these gentlemen give the exact wages paid in the cotton factories of 
Europe and the United States in each different vocation. 

These distinguished Republicans tell us over their own signatures 
that the wages paid in the English factories to persons employed in 
making cotton goods are greater than those paid at any place in the 
United States. England exports an average of three hundred and 
eighty millions of cotton goods a year; weexportten millions. There 
is a demand in England tor labor to make thirty-eight times as much 
cotton goods as there is in the United States. There is a demand, and 
a pressing demand, for labor there to make three hundred and eighty 
millions of cotton goods for exportation. 5 

There is a demand here to make but ten millions; and the conse- 
quence is that that demand for labor makes, and for the last ten years 
has made, the wages in cotton-mills higher there than here. The 
places in the United States te which these gentlemen refer are Fall 
River, Lowell, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania, and in every one of 
these places, running the figures to thousands of decimals, they show 
that the wages paid are less than those paid in the English factories. 

M’KINLEY AND DANIEL WEBSTER, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say one word in correction of the re- 
marks of the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in regard to the speech of Daniel Webster. He said Mr. Web- 
ster stated that at the time referred to he knew more about the Consti- 
tution and the theory of our Government then he did twenty years 
before. Butthegentleman did not go far enough. What did Mr. Web- 
ster say in that memorable speech in referring to the tariff act of 1824? 
Remember that the tariff law of 1824 enormously increased duties, 
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Mr. Webster said—I give his exact words: 

Every member in ae goer. gin acy hg State of Massachusetts, with the ex- 
ception of one, I think, voted against the act of 1824. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. The speech that the gentleman from Ohio 

was made in 1845, 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 
The speech was delivered on July 25 and 27, 1846. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. The speech of 1845 was the one in which Mr. 
Webster said he knew more than he had known in 1824. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. No; my friend is quite mistaken. 
The speech occupied parts of two days and was of considerable length, 
In that memorable speech Mr. Webster spoke of Mr. Clay’s great effort 
which he referred to as having ushered in the tariff of 1824, the speech 
which Mr. Clay’s friends alluded to as a speech for the American sys- 


tem.“ It was this system which every member of Congress but one 


voted 

Mr. Webster said he had investigated this important matter and had 
studied the Constitution, and— 
the sentiments of the great men who framed it; I hope I have studied with 


more enre the condition of the country when the convention assembled to form 
it, and yet 1 do not know that I have much, sir, to retract orto change on these 


This does not indicate any such decided change of views. I recall 
another expression to the same import: 
The reason why I advocate a tariff now is that my people have commenced 


to be man ; and though I have studied more, yet I doubt if I would 
change one word of what I sai 


upon the great theory and principles of our 
Government. 

In other words, what he expressed in his first speech in favor of free- 
dom of trade he believed to be the true principle which should govern 
our country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say one word more with regard to the 
changes in the bill. First, I will allude to the changes made in the 
free-list. The chairman of the committee tells ns that they have 
added to the iree-list books printed in all languages except English. 
In other words, there is a direct discrimination against Americans and 
American reading people, and in favor of foreigners who can not read 
the English language. That is the first paragraph. The last para- 
graph pats art productions upon the free-list. So that the millionaires 
of our country may decorate their halls and parlors at the expense of 
the poor and hard-working people of the country. 

Mr, KERR, of Iowa. Will the gentlemanallow me to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the ame provision was embodied in the Mills bill? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But it was stricken out by the Demo- 
ocrats; it did not come before the House in that way. We struck it 
out in caucus and every Democrat voted forit. The Democratic party 
8 that taxation should be imposed as far as possible upon 

But the most remarkable feature is the reason they, the artists,” 
give for it themselves. I will read it: 

We, as American artists, proud of our country, confident of its future, and 
jealous of its honor and credit, are opposed to ail special advantages. 

And I ask gentlemen to pay attention to this: 

‘We ask no protection, deeming it worse than useless. 


ee 2 pies po ipa — our friends on ay! Republican side of the 
ouse. I say that people who are asking for special privileges in 
order that their riches may be enhanced should have their attention 
called to this language of the noble artists, who say that proud of their 
conntry and confident of its future, as well as jealous of its honor and 
credit, they are opposed to all special privileges and discriminations. 

If the Republican party will reach that high standard and lay that 
down as a principle of action the great and good people of this coun- 
try would rise up and eall them blessed. But what have the Repub- 
licans of the Committee on Ways and Means done for the working 
people and the poor of the country? The window-glass that shelters 
from cold while it gives us the light of heaven is increased in value 
138 per cent. I d go on, Mr. Chairman, and mention a large num- 
ber of these changes, but as my time is short I will have to be content 
with inserting them in my remarks. 

UNITED STATES PRODUCES ONE-THIRD THE GREAT STAPLES. 


But I want to call the attention of the committee to this: To-day 
a changed condition is spread before us. We now produce, substanti- 
ally, one-third of the coal, one-third of the iron, one-thitd of the steel, 
and one-third of the finished iron, as well as of the pig-iron made on 
the face of the earth, and yet we have but one-twenty-fifth of the pop- 
ulation. We make one-third of all these products of the world with 
one-twenty-filth of the population. How, then, can we continue pros- 
perous unless we have facilities and open markets for exporting our 
commodities to the people of the nations of the earth ? 

PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY. 

I want to state what are the principles of the party of which I have 
the honor to be an humble member. It is a party which has devoted 
its efforts to extending the power of the people, enlarging their rights 
and privileges, and, so to speak, i rating them more intimately in 
the functions of the Government. This has been the purpose to which 
this great party has been devoted all these years. It was its purpose 


when it was first called into existence. It is its purpose to-day, and 
its mission will never be fulfilled until this noble, God-like work has 
been accomplished. [Applause.] Itis this unfaltering, unswerving 
devotion to the interests of the great masses of the people that has 
given it a vitality never before enjoyed by any other political organi- 
zation. 

It has seen the Federal party born, exist, and die, and the great 
Democratic party live. It has seen the Whig party with allits virtues 
born, exist, and die, and the great Democratic party live. It has seen 
the American party, it has seen the Greenback party, it has seen the 
Knownothing party, all of them, born, exist, and die, and the great 
Democratie party still live. [Applause on Democratic side.] It has 
seen the Republican party, with its magnificence, its audacity, its mill- 
ionaires, its power, and itsprowess rise, exist, and it will see it die, and 
the great Democratic party will continue to live. [Applause on Dem- 
ocratic side. ] 

It is this, Mr. Chairman, this principle which has given this party 
vitality never before enjoyed by a political organization, which has en- 
abled it to survive during a quarter of a century of disaster and defeat, 
and, like Anteus of old, though almost constantly overpowered by the 
political Hercules with whom it wrestled for supremacy, it rallies after 
each storm and battle, and, like that famons giant, always gaining re- 
newed vigor and renewed strength from every defeat which hurled it 
back upon the mother from which it sprung, the great body of the 


re ae people. [Loud and prolonged applause on the Democratic 
e. ' 
Oklahoma. 
SPEEOH 


HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 19, 1890. 


The House beingin Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (8.895) to provide a Territorial government for Oklahoma— 


Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the brief time allotted to me I shall touch hur- 
riedly upon the salient points of the measure now presented for our 
consideration. 

There are two propositions pending before the House in this bill: one 
is to takeaction in reference to this Territory, the other is that no action 
shall be taken and leave it alone as it is. The bill proposes, as I under- 
stand it, and I have tried to understand it, to extend the laws of the 
Government and the operations of the Constitution over that Territory. 
The second section is: 

That the Constitution and all of the laws of the United States which are not 
locally inapplicable shall have the same force and effect in said Territory of 
Oklahoma as elsewhere in the United States; but nothing in this act shall be 
construed to interfere with the local governments of any of the Indian tribes 
which may now be provided for by the laws and treaties of the United States, 
or which may existin conformity thereto. 

A good deal has been said in the discussion of this question, Mr. 
Chairman, in reference to the absolute title of these Indians. Isit pro- 
posed by this bill that the Government of the United States shall for- 
cibly rob them of their property? Wheneveragentleman who opposes 
this bill can show that, I will most heartily and earnestly vote with 
that side. If that title is in the Indians in absolute fee-simple, and 
the state of aflairs occurs here that is claimed, that the laws of the 
United States, the Constitution of the United States can not go there, 
then I say that these Indian tribes can sell that Territory to whomso- 
ever they please, either the citizens of this country or of a foreign power, 
or a foreign power itself. 

Now, then, it has been said, and attention has been called to the con- 
sideration, that the Indians paid for that Territory. I ask what did 
they pay? It was the exchange of their possessions in the east, or on 
the eastern side of the Mississippi River, for their ions on the 
west side. What title had they to their possessions on the east side? 
What title did they convey to the United States Government in making 
the exchange? In the case of Johnson vs. McIntosh, reported in 8th 
Wheaton and decided by Chief-Justice Marshall, the question raised 
was as to the title of the Indians to property on the east side of the 
river. 

By this treaty— 

Says the Chief-Justice, speaking of the treaty between England and 
the American Government 


the powers of government and the right to soil which had previously been 
in Great Britain passed definitively to these States. We had before taken pos- 
session of them by declaring independence; but neither the Declaration of 
Independence nor the treaty confirming it could give us more than that which 
was before possessed, or to which Great Britain was before entitled, It never 
has been doubted— 
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Says Chiefſ- Justice Marshall 
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that 


Continues the Chief-Justice— 

Virgi proceeded at t on to open her land oi for the sale of 
that por a which how constitutes Kentucky: a — — = acre of which 
was then claimed and possessed by Indians, who maintained their title with as 
much persevering courage as was ever manifested by any people. 

There is not an acre of land west of the Mississippi River and very 
little east of it that was not in the absolute possession of the Indians, 
and according to the argument of gentlemen on the other side under 
the absolute ownership of the Indians. Then how came we by it? 
How came this Government by it? It was by the right of discovery, 
claiming under the darrein title from the European Government from 
which we obtained it. The lands occupied by this country and ac- 
quired from France were lands gotten originally from the Indians and 
they were never consulted. The treaty that was made with these In- 
dians was in pursuance of law. It provided for the exchange of these 
lands, and the President of the United States had no power to give a 
greater title than the law authorized him to give. The treaty pro- 
vided that they should have a patent if they wanted it. It is no part 
of the title. 

Now, then, can this Government to-day or any other day consent 
that there is a territory within its civilization that is beyond the power 
of the Government of the United States to control? It has been tried 
three times in these United States to accomplish that purpose, I was 
one of the gentlemen who tried that experiment once—that there was 
a Territory in these United States that the Government of the United 
States could not control, and the decision was against us. 

Isay the Government of the United States can not part with the title 
in the lands in the sense that is claimed here. It does not rest in the 
power of the legislative department of the Government to do that; if 
it did, it could destroy the Government by ceding the lands. Theown- 
ership ot land being in the Government, it sells it tocitizens or Indians, 

f the right of eminent domain. The sale to the Indians was 
not like a = to a foreign Government, where all right of jurisdiction 
isa oned. 

The Government of the United States never loses its power to see that 

a republican form of government is anywhere and everywhere. Why, 

the Government of the United States can to-day take hold of a State 
ent, that was a sovereign power at the beginning, and revise 
its government to see if it is a republican form of government. And 
here we are told, in the House of Representatives of this Union, that 
there is a strip, a patch of land within the very heart of the American 
civilization (it is nearer to the Atlantic than to the Pacific) over which 
the United States can not establish a government and cordon it with 
bayonets and prevent the ingress of American civilization, 

We do not take the land. All this talk about robbery is outside of 
the question. Ifit were in it I would state who were the robbers. It 
is those men who come here to represent a constituency and then take 
out of the pockets of the people $7,000,000 annually to support these 
lazy, lounging Indians who use the provisions we give them and the 
horses we provide them to ride out and kill women and children, If 
they are civilized, as gentlemen say, then they need a civilized govern- 
ment. If they are not civilized and still desire to live in tribal rela- 
tions as savages, it is time the policy that has failed fora hundred years 

changed 


Public Park in the District of Columbia. 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 24, 1890. $ 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and baving under consideration 
the bill (S. 4) authorizing the establishment of a public park in the District of 
Columbia— 

Mr, STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to occupy the attention ot the House but a 
short time. I am opposed to this bill, because of the principle it in- 
volves. I believe that it is the first instance where the United States 
Government has done as it is now about to do, and what this bill asks 
the legislative department to do. I believe I am correct in saying 
that the United States Government owns but one park. It is proposed 
by this bill to own two at least. The Yellowstone Park was reserved, 
not purchased. It was reserved for its great curiosities and natural 
phenomena. I believe that this bill proposes to do what the United 


States Government never has proposed to do before, and which it has 
not the power legally to do, as I believe. . 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ATKINSON ] argued the ques- 
tion upon a health basis. That is aside issue. That is notin the bill. 
The bill makes no snch proposition as that. If it did, it would bea 
travesty to assume that it was sought to establish this park to advance 
the sanitary condition of Washington or its people, a city full of parks, 
and its streets, equal to parks, made at Government expense; but to set 
it apart for a public park or a pleasure ground for the enjoymentof the 
people of the United States borders on the ridiculous. The peopleof the 
8 States do not come here to see trees and grass; they have them 
at home. 

I have no doubt that the real object is to benefit the citizens of 
Washington City. That isthe true intent and meaning of this bill, to 
furnish drives for the wealthy citizens of Washington; poor people can 
walk in it and get run over; but it probably would be subject to the 
objection that the people of the United States are spending this large 
sum in addition to the many millions already spent for the pleasure of 
the people of this city. It is said that there are no public parks in 
the northwest of this city. Why, my dear sir, for the last five years 
the city has so progressed in the northwest that every man who resides 
there has a parkaround him. Every man residing in the northwest as 
it is now extended has a park to himself. Each house is surrounded 
with extensive grounds. But this bill is evidently intended for the 
particular benefit and pleasure of those privileged gentlemen by fur- 
nishing shaded drives at Government expense. It is said it is for poor 
people to walkin. This proposed park is six or seven miles from the 
portion of the city where the poorer classes live, and they can go that 
distance to walk through this new park and read the signs, ‘‘Keep off 
the grass.” 

The chairman of the committee announces that the first thing he is 
going to do when money is appropriated to develop this park is to make 
drivesinit. Drivesforwhom? For these people thut die with diphtheria 
and other diseases? Why, the people who die with those diseases are 
the people in the city, the people working at their trades and their sev- 
eral vocations, and the gentleman proposes to relieve these men on 
Pennsylvania avenue, and on the other various streets, where the busi- 
ness of the city is carried on, by making a public park 6 miles away on 
Rock Creek! That is his argument. Itremindsmeof the Thompsonian 
doctor who was called to see a sick child. He said he did not know 
what was the matter with the child, but I will tell you what I can 
do,” said he, I can give it some medicine to throw it into fits, and 
I amjdeath on fits.” 

Mr. PAYSON. Did he say ‘‘death?’? [Laughter.] 

Mr. STOCKDALE, I say if the object of this bill is to provide a 
sanitary measure for the people ot this city then the bill is not written 
properly, and the committee did not know what they were talking 
about; and if it be a measure to provide a park for the people of the 
United States,’’ the expenditure of this money is an imposition upon 
the citizens of Washington City, because they are required to pay half 
the cost of it without their knowledge or consent. The money is to be 
legislated out of their pockets and pnt into this park “for the people 
of the United States,” and not for the people of Washington, accord- 
ing to the bill. 

I am not opposed to the expenditure of public money where there is 
something valuable returned to the people of the United States for the 
expenditure, but I am opposed to expending those millions of money 
for pleasure-grounds for anybody. The bill does not mean what it says. 
When it says that it is for the benefit or the pleasure of the people of 
the United States, it means that is for the benefit of a few people of 
the United States who come here and become fascinated with the city, 
which is already so greatand so beautiful. It is said that the surplus 
is in the Treasury and may as well go ont. I admit that it is better 
out than in, but when you expendghat surplus in this foolish way von 
will tax the people to put it back next year, and when you come to 
restore that money, whichnow constitutes the surplus, it is well known 
who will have to supply the money. It is not the millionaires who 
live in Northwest Washington, or anywhere else. It is the great pro- 
ductive industries of the country, the people who work with their 
hands, who will have to put back that money into the for 
other millionaires to spend other millions upon pleasure parks for 
the people of the United States.“ 

Another objection I have to this bill is that this is the first time on 
record, so far as I know, that the Government of the United States, or 
any other government, has assumed to take away the fee-simple right 
of any man who owns the soil without his consent, for the pleasure of 
people who want to drive in a park. Cities may do that if they want 
to, and if the city of Washington wants a park, let her make it, but I 
do say that when this Government of the United States, now for the 
first time in its history, undertakes to say toa citizen who owns the 
soil, who owns his home, ‘‘ You must get out of here, becanse some 
gentlemen want to drive through these grounds as a park, it is an 
ouirage. È 

The citizen is not asked what he will take for his property. If this 
is to be for public highways—and that is an interpolation in the bill— 
itshould be provided for in the same way that lands are condemned 
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for public highways. But these lands are not condemned for high- 
ways, They are condemned for the pleasure of the people of the 
United States.“ I say the Government has no legal power to dispossess 
a man of his property for anything except a necessary public use, and 
it certainly has no power to do it tor public pleasure. 

Pleasure of whom? The peopleo! the United States, say these gentle- 
men. Then you will make people give up their homes in this District 
so that gentlemen in California or Texas may have pleasure-drives 
when they come here. What a free Government this is! 

This is showing more contempt on the part of the Government for its 
citizens than any civilized government has ever shown, because there 
ís not a potentate in Europe who would undertake to say to the citi- 
zens, I want your property for a pleasure park that I may drive in 
it, and I will put my own price on it.“ As to the cost of this land, | 
do not believe it will cost as much as it ought to cost. Why? Be- 
cause the people who own the lands that will fall within the proposed 
park have nothing to say as to what shall be paid for their property. 
Perhaps they do not want to sell it at all. Perhaps a man has an ancestral 
home there which has come down to him with many historie and many 
family traditions and associations around it; but all that goes for naught 
when some gentlemen parade themselves before the country and say, 
tt We want to turn this land into a park to drive in;’’ the old idea that 
it takes two to make a bargain is exploded. 

Mr. Chairman, we did something like this not long ago, and what 
has been the result? We have made a luxurious home for a few aris- 
tocratic monkeys and a few dromedaries and a buffalo or two which 
look now asif they wanted to die. We have turned people out of their 
homes lor that, and now it is proposed that we goa little farther, and 
because some gentlemen want to drive through these lands as a park 
we are to say to the eit zen, All your history and all the memories 
and all the glories that hang around your ancestral home must count 
for nothing because, forsooth, your lands are wanted for the pleasure of 
the people of the United States.“ 

The very language of the gentlemen of the committee indicates how 
much contempt is felt for the citizen. Why, sir, for a man to stand up 
here and make a plea for the rights of the citizen is to subject himself 
ta ridicule. It is a subject for laughter. They ure only laboring peo- 

le. Gentlemen say, It is no matter about the surplus; we will gather 
t in.“ I know how you will gather it in, gentlemen. The people 
who till the soil are the people to whom you will sénd out your mes- 
sengers to bring back additional taxes, to be in turn expended in ex- 
travagance and folly. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to consume 
ihe time of the committee further, 


Building a Modern and Efficient Navy. 


REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM MAD OO, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 10, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H, R. 8909) making 1 for the naval service for the fis- 
eal year ending June 30, 1891, and for other purposes 


Mr. McADOOsaid: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN; I wish, in addition to my remarks a few days ago, 
to say a word before this debate closes. I am satisfied from the re- 
marks mde on this bill by those if opposition to it that while gentle- 
men are ordinarily well informed on subjects they address themselves 
to, there are among the opponents of this appropriation those who 
would not be able to tell the difference between a line-of-battle ship 
and an Alexandria coal schooner. [Laughter. ] 

A line-of-battle ship has been detined to be a great iron structure. 
If that is a trae definition, then wherein does it differ from an iron 
shed? [Laughter.] f 

A MEMBER. Or a distillery warehouse? 

Mr. MCADOO. Yes, as my friend from Kentucky suggests, or a 
distillery warehouse,’’ which is also an immense iron structure and 
equally daagerous. : 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PETERS] states the naval ques- 
tion—that is, what the Navy shall consist of—by saying it is a contest 
between the cruiser ard the battle-ship. I tell the gentlemen who as- 
sume that to be the fact that the naval question here presented is not 
a contest between the cruiser and the battle-shiv, but it is a contest be- 
tween what is called the high free-board and the low free-board, or 
vessels of the monitor type and battle-ships proper. 

Mr. PETERS, I did not say it wasa contest between the battle- 
ship and the cruiser. 

Mr. MCADOO. If I misunderstood you then I will correct it. Imy- 
self was in favor of the low free-board as against the high free-board, 


because the low free-board of the monitor type is adapted simply to 
coast defense, and because I believed our proper naval policy was ta 
first protect our coast if necessary, making the defense rest largely on 
naval hands by vessels purely of the coast-defense type, of the mon- 
itor class with revolving turrets, and depending chiefly, if not wholly, 
on floating rather than stationary- batteries or tortifications. In addi- 
tion we would build protected and unprotected cruisers of such weight 
an strength as would properly and efficiently protect our commerce 
upon the high seas. [Applause.] 

But the gentleman trum Kansas, and those on this floor who follow 
his lead, have na:rowed the question until there is no room tor those 
who differ only, as 1 do, about the type of ship, bat believe in con- 
tinuing to build a navy. They state the question to be whether we 
shall have any ships at all, and they move to strike out the paragraph 
without any type of vessels to take the places of these proposed ships, 
I do not stand willing,the country does not stand willing, to this; itis 
not a sectional question, it does not belong to us in the East, it does 
not belong to the State I represent on this floor, and will be of no more 
benefit to the people of that State, viewed in a broad and proper light, 
than to the constituents of the gentleman trom Kansas himself. 

The gentleman {rom Kansas has mooted a question in regard to these 
vessels which was brought up in the committee when it was proposed 
to build larger vessels. 

I agree with the gentleman from Kansas that it is beyond dispute 
we can not float in our harbors such battle-ships of the larger type as 
are built by the Italian, the French, and the English Governments, 
with possibly the exception of the waters of Puget Sound. I admit, 
with the gentleman from Kansas, who stated here a fact that is indis- 
putable, that it would be impossible to do so, or to build to-day in 
our navy-yards orshipping-yards aul successfully float in the channels 
to our harbors vessels of the type built by the Italian Government, such 
monster ships as the Lepanto and the Italia, and also the three addi- 
tional vessels ol the same typeof 10,045 tonsdisplacement each, namely, 
the Ruggiero di Lauria, Francesco Morosini, and Andrea Doria. Noth- 
ing of this kind has been built or should be built here, because they 
would draw far more water than would enable them to enter the most 
of our harbors, protected as they are by bars or shallows and shiiting 
channels, 

But the vessels, Mr. Chairman, proposed by this bill will draw only 
23 feet of water, and Admiral Simpson, in a very interesting article of 
recent date as to the rehabilitation of the Navy, says that 23 feet is not 
too mach draught for our priucipal harbors, 

Bat, sir, I support the proposition contained in this bill because I 
think these can be consi Jered as practical coast-deſense vessels, and cer- 
tainly prefer them to a bare negation and failure to continne building 
anavy. I would not give a cent for the purchase of a vessel which 
could with difficulty go out of our bays, and in case of defeat or pur- 
suit would be unable to re-enter. It would be utterly useless to us. 
We could not utilize her. I would not take as a gilt tor our country 
the monster war vessels of Great Britain, because they would not bein 
keeping with our necessities, and would be unduly expensive and value- 
Jess in our purposes in maintaininga navy. But the swift cruisersand 
the coast-defense vessels, a numerous fleet of torpedo-boats, and this 
type of battle-ship for an outer line of defense, and with the splendid 
personnel of our present Navy, and ample and increasing facilities for 
building vessels and guns speedily and of the best quality, we would 
be fairly able to defend ourselves. 

Now, these three proposed ships, owing to their limited coal endur- 
ance, owing to the fact that they can not steam across the ocean and back 
and carry sufficient coal to assume the aggressive, will necessarily make 
them enlarged types of coast-detense vessels, and in some respects they 
are superior to any other vesselsof their size or to vessels of the purely 
monitor type. For myself, I preferred a purely coast-defense vessel, be- 
cause I believe that the inner line, which means the very life ot our ex- 
posed cities, should be first protected. An army that consisted wholly of 


‘askirmish line would offer little opposition to an enemy. Before I close 


I wish to refer to a remark of the gentleman from Alabama in opposi- 
tion to the passage of this bill providing for the construction of these 
vessels, He sugyested that if New York was subjected to an act of 
foreign vandalism, to which she might be subjected, as has frequently 
been suggested by gentlemen sometimes, may be with a little of exag- 
geration intepded to properly dispel our indifference and national com- 
placency, that in that event the nation that did it would become a prov- 
ince of the United States. Whereupon the gentleman trom Maryland 
asked the very pertinent question: When Great Britain laid this Cap- 
itol in ashes, when she burned the bridge across to Anacostia, a bridge 
that you only replaced the other day with a proper structute, did we 
lay Great Britain in ashes or take possession of her colonies??“ “Ah,” 
says the gentleman from Alabama, ‘‘ were we in the condition we are 
in to-day?” 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand the Naval War of 1812, by Mr. 
Roosevelt. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 
Mr. MCCREARY was recognized, and yielded his time to Mr. Mc- 


Ao. 
Mr. MCADOO. Now, I wish to say to the gentleman from Alabama 
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that we were a greater naval power at that time in comparison with 
Great Britain than weare to-day. Thisisastatement that is verified by 
history. And in that connection I desire to quote from the book to 
which I have just referred. 

Mr. Koosevelt says: 

The British vessels encountered were similar, but generally inferior, to our 
own. The only 2 pounder frigate we encountered was the Endymion, of about 
a fifth less force than the President, Their 3+gun frigates were ai most exactly 
like ours, but with fewer men in crew ass rule. They were three times matched 
against our 4{-gun frigates, to which they were about as 3 isto 4. Their 36-gun 
frigates were larger than the Essex, with a more numerous crew, but the sue 
number of guns, carryingon the lower deck, however, long eighteens instead 
of 32-pound carro: much more effective armament. 

The 3.-gun frigates were smaller, with long twelves oa the main deck. The 
largest sloops were also frigate buit, carrying twenty-two 32 carronades on 
the main deck and twelve lighter guns on the quarter deck and forecastie, 
withacrewofone hundred. The large flush-decked ship-sloops carried twenty- 
one or twenty-three guns, with a crew of one hundred aad forty men. Butour 
vessels most often can in contact with the British gun brig-sloops, This 
was a tubby craft, heavier than any of our briga, being about the size of the 
Hornet. The crew consisted of from one hundred and ten to one hundred and 
thirty-five men. 

As naval architecture advanced from sails and wood to steam and 
steel, from primitive engines and paddle-wheels to quadruple expan- 
sion ones and twin screws, and heavy steel armor pressed with Titanic 
machinery, we, recovering from our great war, fell behind. Alas! we 
can to-day make no such proud comparison as above with any of the 

at nations; but we are speedily pushing, under the last and present 

retaries of the Navy, into» place befitting this great country, if you 
will only hold up the hands of those in authority so long as they are 
efficient, honorable, and bonest men. 

The point I make is this, and I do not propose to go into the technical 
question of naval details: I want to observe that we were then more 
able to have made a province of Great Britain, so tar as our Navy is con- 
cerned, for this act ot vandalism than we are to-day. Even theChilians, 
I understand, would affect to laugh at uson the sea. Of course, if this 
unconquerable and undefeated people of ours undertook the province- 
creating business in dead earnest, we would never submit to failure. 
As I have so often said, repeating the observations of military men like 
the late General Sheridan, we are absolutely secure from foreign in- 
vasion on the land. The foot of an alien invader with arms in his hand 
will probably never desecrate this land of ours. Even if China, with 
its teeming millions, should in the distant future, as great soldiers 
assert, become a colossal military power, unfriendly to us, she could 
not, even with a European alliance, gain a foothold on our territory 
against American freemen defending their homes. 

Our coast, however, is exposed to modern navies, and we are not able 
as a naval power to protect our citizens or defend our rights abroad. 

Mr. OATES. The gentleman from New Jersey has mistaken the com- 
parison I made. It was not as to the naval strength, but as to the 
greatness in every respect in resources and in business, in the carrying 
trade that Great Britain is doing, to and from the United States now. 

Mr. MCADOO. I have not time to yield further, All that the gen- 
tleman says is true as to our material resources. Everybody knows 
that our aggregated wealth has increased beyond the wildest dream. 
Everybody knows that the commerce between this country and Great 
Britain has advanced. But this does not interiere with the naval com- 
parison. At that time it took five months to build a wooden line-ot- 
battle ship. It takes five years now to build a battle-ship to com- 
pete with those of Great Britain. So that, even allowing the advance 
of naval science and architecture and the tremendous growth of our 
country, we were then, I assert it again, more able as a naval force to 
meet with Great Britain,engaged, too,at that time in a continental war- 
fare, to avenge ourselves than we are now. Of course, outside of the 
navy weshould find ways to strike her, if compelled to, and strike her 
with great effect. 

Why, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] stated here the 
other day, as if it were a matter of discovery to the House, Why,” 
said he, vou are building magnificent war-ships.“ The gentleman 
was astounded at these monsters of the deep we are creating. Why, 
gentlemen,” he says, ‘‘they are not built of wood, but are built of 
steel and iron.“ Why, the gentleman seeks to convey to the House 
the impression that these vessels are formidable war-ships that no pro- 
jectile could pierce. These ships are built of steel much less than an 
inch thick. They are built of steel and not of wood, not becausesuch 
a thickness of steel is superior to the wooden vessels in resisting the 
aggression of projectiles, but they are built of steel because in the course 
of modern naval experience it has been determined that steel can bet- 
ter resist the tremendons shock of the machinery which is necessary 
to propel a vessel 22 knots an hourand over. That is why the vessels 
are built of steel. 

A cruiser is not a vessel intended as a war-ship in the sense of a 
battle-ship, and is not a vessel that has more re-istance against the pro- 
jectile than if it were built of wood. It is a feeling impressed on the 
conntry and on the House that because we have fo.lowed the course of 
modern naval architecture in building these vessels of steel instead of 
wood that we have created mighty monsters that will embroil us in 
foreign war and endanger the liberties, the peace, and even the prop- 
erty of the peopleo! the United States. My good triend is unneces- 
sarily perturbed, The corn will tassle in peaceful times for many sum- 


mers on the rich fields of Indiana, Anefficientnavy means peace and not 
war. A blockade of New York or New Orleans means that the surplus 
farm products shall rot or burn. The gentleman irom Kansas (Mr. 
PETERS] says that there is a vast growing feeling among our people 
that the armed force of the United States should be decreased rather 
than increased. I agree with the gentleman from Kansas so far as a 
large standing army is concerned. The Constitution, as I said the other 
day, provides for the armed force on land that can protect the liberties 
and property of our people in the militia. 

The same Constitution has also provided that we shall maintain a 
navy. Negative as to an army, but positive command tocreate a navy. 
A wise man this Lysander, Joseph,” but wise were these fathers, 
my Lord Richelieu. We ask not a great army, nay, our people shall 
not groan under colossal military establishments, When the Repub- 
lic rests on bayonets it is dead. We bear the enormous burden now of 
the pensioned veterans who saved the Union; we shall not add to this 
a vast army of active soldiers, for even if they did not menace popular 
government, giant that weare, we could scarcely bear this additional 
weight. But if the gentleman from Kansas applies these objections to 
the necessary and needed force for the defense of the seacoast, I say 
to him that there is no considerable body of our citizens in any sec- 
tion of this Union who are opposed to defending our exposed coast, to 
protecting our citizens, and properly maintaining our rights and dig- 
nity abroad, nor who believe that weshould be so exposed as to tempt 
the cupidity of other nations to levy tribute on our coast, or incite 
the ambition of those governments which our institutions menace every 
hour that they exist to ignore our interests or fail to respect our citi- 
zens or our flag in their dominions, 

If the gentleman thinks that any considerable body of our people 
believe in this policy, then I say to the gentieman from Kansas and 
to the gentleman from Indiana that they totally misunderstand the 
wishes and desires of the whole people and of this great land, whether 
in States whose coasts are lapped by the sea, or the millions of the in- 
terior and farmost West and North. The people ofthe United States, 
whether they labor in the workshops aud manulactories, or engage in 
trade or practice their skill in special callings, or whether they till the 
soil on the prairies of Indiana, which the gentleman so well represents, 
are willing to contribute through the taxation which they pay to this 
Government to protect the great Republic at its borders and without 
on every sea. [Applaase. ] 


International Copyright. 
SPEEOH 
HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 2, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6941)to amend Title LX, 
chapter 3, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to copyrights— 

Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the time allowed me, this question can not be 
discussed with any degree of intelligence or force. But I have investi- 
gated the question to some extent; and when I started in the investi- 
gation I was impressed with the idea that I would support this bill; 
but daring the investigation I have succeeded in convincing myself, at 
least, that the bill ought not to pass. Iadmit that it will be an ad- 
vantage to a certain class of the American people, and a very worthy 
class, too. It will be an advantage to the type-setters, the printers, 
and the publishers of the United States. It will be an advantage to the 
authors of the United States. 

Mr. BLAND. Do you not think that the reprinting of the vast 
quantity of cheap literature which is now printed is a greater advan- 
tage to the printers than it would be to turn the whole thing into the 
hands of monopolies? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I am inclined to think that the amount of 
printing in the United States would be increased by this measure, 

But in our Government and our legislation the object which we pro- 
fess, at least, to seek isthe benefit of the vast body of the people, and 
it legislation is proposed which would benefit a few while injuring the 
vast multitude of the people, the few should forego the benefit or profit 
and let the people have their way. x 

This measure is to some extent a protection to some of our people; 
but it is a protection to a far greater extent to the people of foreign 
countries, Against the people of foreign countries I have nothing to 
say; but I do say that when we undertake to pass a law that is to cir- 
cumscribe the field of knowledge of our own people in the interest of 
foreign authors or any other people of foreign countries we are extend- 
ing the doctrine of protection further, I believe, than our friends on the 
Republican side have ever undertaken togo. This is protection not to 
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the American people, not to the American producer either of material 
or of ideas, but itis a protection to foreign authors against the interests 
of our own people. as I have heard it aptly expressed, is pro- 
tection run DEN haa 

Thegrandest conceptions of scholars and statesmen, of foreign authors 
published in foreign countries, must remain a sealed book to Ameri- 
cans until some printers set the type up again and print the same book 
over again. Why this delay and additional expense? 

It is the great business of the human mind to extend its investiga- 
tion into the field of science, of literature and of law; the whole field 
of human knowledge invites the world to investigation. Men of this 
and other countries in their investigation in the field of science, in the 
realms of poetry, or in the walks of literature, produce thoughts which 
are the food upon which the human mind can act and expand and en- 

itself, and why shall we put an embargo upon these sources of 
delight? You may starve the body with high tariffs, but let us not cut 
off the supplies from the immorta] mind. Foreign authors working in 
these directions are protected in their own countries, asthe authors of 
this country are protected here. 

If a book be published according to the laws of a foreign country and 
aman purchases that book there, it is his property; he has the right 
to do with it as he pleases, according tothe present law. He brings it 
here and he undertakes to diffuse it among our people. The ideas may 
have originated abroad; they may constitute poetry or literature of the 
very highest order. These ideas come to us freely and, as was aptly 
said by the gentleman from Illinois, they can be disseminated through 
this country at such a price that our people in all parts of the conntry 
can read them. 

As has beensaid, this is important, especially in the Southern States, 
where our institutions are endangered by reason of the existence of 
a large class of uniniormed people. I say that we should not under- 
take in this way, for the benefit of others than our own people, to cir- 
cumseribe the dissemination of the thoughts of men. Why, sir, we 
have benevolent societies whose object it is to disseminate printed 
books, to educate the people, to enlarge and purify their thoughts, 
Their efforts should be encouraged instead of burdened. Thoughts 
of great and good men should be free to circulate as the air and sun- 
shine are free. 

Are American authors imperial, that they must keep other books ont, 
or are they to be censors of what we shall read? These benevolent in- 
stitutions, I say, are furnished with means and money 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LODGE). The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I only wanted to add, Mr. Speaker, in conclu- 
sion, that this bill will eireumseribe the operations of these people to 
the detriment of the American readers. 


Federal Elections. 
SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL S. YODER, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 1, 1890, 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11145) to amend and sup- 
plement the election laws of the United States, eto.— p 

Mr, YODER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When a political party has gained power by avery 
meager majority, and that majority is obtained by, to say the least, 
questionable means, by the fat fried out of favored millionaire man- 
niacturers; by debauching the ballot-box and intimidation of em- 
ployés, and the use of money contributed to campaign committees who 
divide votes into blocks o! five because aware that it is necessary to 
resort to desperate and diabolical means to retain that power—then, 
and then only, will the leaders resort to the means contemplated in the 
so-called Federal election law, more properly designated as the Dav- 
enport-Lodge force bill, 

The pretended authority for the perpetration of this most destructive 
measure of all popular elections by the people in their soverign capac- 
ity they find in section 4 of Article I of the Constitution, while it 
is well known to every studentof the history of the acceptation of that 
clause of the Constitution that it would have defeated the adoption of 
the entire Constitution had it not been defined to mean that Congress 
should never under any circumstances exercise this power except in 
cases where the States refused to provide for the election of members 
to Congress. 

The explanation of the meaning of this clanse in the Constitution is 
so plain that it would seem needless to enter into an argument or dis- 


cussion as to its meaning. Mr, Madison is quoted by the advocates of 
this bill as favoring such a measure, but they carefully refrain from ! in States, 
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stating all that Madison said—that it was immediately after the adop- 
tion of the clause of the Constitution which vests in the State Legis- 
latures the primary power to regulate the time, place, and manner 
of holding elections for Senators and ntatives. Then followsthe 
speech quoted by Mr. LODGE in his report, and also the explanation 
which is not quoted, as follows: 

This was meant to give the National Legislature a power not only to alter the 
provisions of the States, but to make regulations in case the State should fail or 
refuse altogether. (See Elliott, pages 401, 402, volume 5.) 

Conventions were held in the several States to ratify the Constitution 
after it had been signed, September 17, 1787. I have the proceedings 
of the conventions of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and Rhode Isl- 
and, which I find in Elliott’s Debates, volume 1, 176. The 
only other expressions uttered in the convention which are referred to 
by Mr. LODGE are those of Messrs, King and Morris; but Mr. LODGE 
did not tell that they were made ten minutes after the adoptionof the 
first clause, which vested the power in the State Legislature, together 
with those of Mr. Madison. 


SECONDARY POWERS OF CONGRESS. 

The question and the subject of discussion was as to the propriety of 
striking out the latter part of the clause, which, ifdone, would have 
deprived Congress of the secondary and contingent power, even in case 
the State should fail or refuse altogether, to make any regulations 
by which elections could be held for members of Congress. The great 
apprehension was that the State would fail to send Representatives to 
Congress, and for that reason Mr. Madison and Mr. King and Mr. Mor- 
ris sought to preserve this contingent and secondary power to Congress. 

That was the question before them. It was not should Congress have 
the power, but it was, if having given it to the States, should they re- 
fuse to exercise it should that give power to Congress? There is no 
room for argument that Congress could take the power to make regula- 
tions from the States, much less that it could take control of the elec- 
tions. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION, 

On page 176 of Elliott's Debates, volume 1, I find the following: 

That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in them the fourth sec- 
tion of the first article, but in cases where a State shall neglect or refuse to 
make the regulations therein mentioned, 

And finally, as an admouition that it seems incredible that any one 
would neglect such representation, the convention admonished their 
Representatives in Congress to use all reasonable and legal methods to 
obtain a ratification of said alterations and amendments in the Consti- 
tution. 

The New York State convention adopted the following: 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of this convention that n in the Consti- 
tution now under consideration should be construed to auth 


Congress to 
make or alter the regulations in any State respecting the times, places, and 


ners of holding elections of Senators and Representatives, the Legislature 
of such State should neglect or refuse to make laws or 9 for the pur- 
pose or from any eee of making the same; and in that 
ease such power shall only be until the of the State shall 
make provisions in the premises. 

And so on in every State convention these provisions in the Consti- 
tution had to be explained and so understood to mean that only in 
case the State neglected or refused altogether, then, and in that event 
only, should Congress have authority to exercise this power, and every 
student of the debates in the constitutional convention is aware that 
had thisinterpretation not been placed upon this clause the States would 
have refused to ratify the Constitution with this provision in it. The 
“time, place, and manner,” etc., should be prescribed by the Legis- 
latures of each State, but Congress may by law at any time make or alter 
such regulations, etc. The first is original and primary, the second is 
permissiveand contingent, The Legislatures and Congress can not both 
have origival and primary power to act on the same subjectat the same 
time. Such a conflict would never have been sanctioned. Norcan we 
believe that the men who draughted thissection intended to distinguish 
it from every other section in the Constitution in granting to two sepa- 
rate and distinct authorities eoequal power over the same subject at the 
same time. Nor can I conceive a greater absurdity than the granting 
of plenary powers to the Legislature of the State in the first clause of 
the section, only to be abrogated and annulled by the second section 
without cause. 

No one believes that the intelligence which framed that great instru- 
ment, careful in avoiding any conflict between the State and Federal 
authorities, deliberately placed this power into two distinct hands to 
be exercised at the same time possibly, and indifferent ways. Wecon- 
clude, therefore, that the obvious and plain meaning of the section un- 
der discussion is that the Legislature of each State should have the 
primary authority to determine on the time, place, and manner of hold- 
ing elections, and that Congress should have such power ultimately, 
in case the State neglected or refused to act. 

This bill proposes to exercise that power, so utterly obnoxious to the 
framers of the Constitution, unwise in its general scope, iniquitous and 
subversive of the rights of the people. During a century of the exist- 
ence of this Constitution no party ever thought of construing this pro- 
vision so as to authorize the Federal Government to control elections 
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In 1842 we find that Congress attempted to take charge of this mat- 
ter by passing a law directing the States to elect their Representatives 
by districts rather than by the general ticket system, as some were then 
doing. The bill was approved June 25, 1842, by President Tyler. The 
States of Missouri, Georgia, and New Ham declined to obey 
the law, and elected their Representatives by the general ticket system 
as theretofore. Upon the assembling of the Twenty-eighth Congress 
the question of their title to their seats was at once raised and reports 
were filed by Mr. Douglas for the majority and it was promptly de- 
cided by yeas 128, nays 68, in favor of seating the members and against 
the authority of Congress to take charge of these elections. 

We find voting among those in the affirmative such men as Hale, 
Hamlin, and other leading Republicans. So that it was decided that 
the power claimed by Congress to command the States to elect 
men within the borders prescribed by it did not exist, and it has never 
been attempted since. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 

It is in this bill that the power which is inherent in the 
States be taken from them and given over for its determination into the 
hands of Federal officers appointed under clauses 7 and 11 of section 8 
of the Davenport-Lodge bill. It is provided that the supervisors super- 
vise the registration and actually pass upon the right of a man to vote. 
It is proposed that the power which is inherent in the State should be 
taken from it and given for its determination into the hands of Federal 
officers appointed by Federal judges. 

These Federal officers under this bill will bave the power to pass 
upon the qualifications of the voter and to say whether or not he can 

This is not only applicable to voters for members of Congress, 
but as elections are held in many States for State, county, and munici- 
pal officers and Presidential electors at the same time as for members 
of Congress, this bill seeks to do by indirect means what it is acknowl- 
edged it can not do by direct means, namely, to put the elections, 
Federal, State, county, and municipal, under the control of Federal 
supervisors and deputy United States marshals, and by the section of 
law which it re-enacts employ United States soldiers at the polls. 

The power to challenge the vote, the power to count the votes, puts 
the election of all voted for in the hands of Federal officials. The 
power of supervisors carries with it the power to compel the doing of 
something which is the subject for the supervisor and the power over 
the right of suffrage. Thus supervisors are compelled to go to the city 
Officers, who are the registrars, and to interfere with the registration. 
Again, they are required to enter the court-rooms, where the judge 
naturalizes persous, and supervise the naturalization of citizens, and 
virtually take charge of the State courts. More than that, the power 
is given him to direct the officer of the State to do certain things upon 
his own responsibility when he has to discharge the duties of registrar 
for his State or city, aud for that alone. This is a bill to foist upon 
the people a horde of Federal officials, responsible to no one but their 

; no one to compel them to do their duties p ly. It is the 
ws enacted by the States that the Republican party fears, 

It is not contemplated in this bill to repeal the State laws, but to 
zu e them by Federal officials, the tools and subservient ap- 
pointees of the Republican Federal Administration under the immedi- 
ate control of a chief supervisor, who commands unlimited authority 
and is responsible only to the Republican Federal court. The purpose 
of the official is to act for the Republican party. There is manifested 
a willingness to degrade the Federal judiciary by dragging it into the 
7 of Lele ee politics and making it an instrament of oppression to 

people. 

Never in the history of this country has any party in its blind par- 
tisan zeal attempted to rush through Congress a measure so threaten- 
ing to the judicial system of our country, and this portion of the bill 
its advocates never discuss. 

PROSTITUTING THE JUDICIARY. 

Let us for a moment contemplate the deep and damning conspiracy 
here unfolded. Four months ago the jndicial bill was passed through 
the House of Representatives by the leader of the Republican party. 

The conspiracy was concocted in a secret cancus, and with the assist- 
ance of the Committee on Rules was rushed through with such rapidity 
that they themselves were dazed. The bill revolutionized the judicial 
system of the United States and was put through this House in four 
hours. No time was given for the House to think. No one suspected 
the infamous outrage contemplated. Only thirteen members felt like 
voting inst a bill of such importance without knowing its effects, 
One hun and eighty-three did not voteatall. A certain few Repub- 
licans who were in this all along had a knowledge of the effect and 
scope of the bill, though Democrats as a rule were suspicious of it. 

John Adams’s midnight judges were created with as little general 
knowledge and purpose as this law was put through. No one except 
the men who are pressing this judicial bill understood it well. That 
bill provided for an increase of United States circnit judges by the ap 
pointment, by the President of the United States, of seventeen judges. 
At prepared the way for the carrying out of the Republican scheme 
othe — — inting the Federal d eh 

power of appoin su and chief su; 
and the Congressional returning board ia lodged in the Uni 
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circuit judges. This was also necessary to the carrying out of the con- 
spiracy. It was necessary that they should have the control of these 
courts, Some of the judges were Democrats. Some of the Republic - 
ans were advanced in years and their places might soon be filled by Dem- 
ocrats, or they might not be willing tools. Mr. Chief-Justice Fuller, 
Justice Field, and Justice Lamar, who are Democrats, might be called 
on to appoint some of these supervisors and returning boards. That 
would not suit the Republican programme. 

The Cannon bill removes all difficulties by relieving Messrs. Fuller, 
Field, and Lamar and their colleagues from service on the circuit and 
makes seventeen new circuit judges. Five judges at least out of the 
nineteen who now hold circuit court are Democrats. The new men 
to be appointed by President Harrison will be Republicans; they will 
will be new men, fresh and hot Republicans, who can be relied upon 
for pressing work when required. 

PREPARED TO MEET ANY EMERGENCY, 

They owe their appointments to the Republican party. They are 
appointed for life, not responsible to any constituency, and only to the 
Republican party to whom they owe their official life. And now they 
are expected to create a Republican House of Representatives in the 
future. 

By the Lodge bill these judges are given a power, and it is made 
their duty, to appoint Federal officers whose duties are to take 
of and conduct elections and make out certificates of election, which 
shall entitle them to seats, of members of Congress, and they are re- 
sponsible to these judges and no one else. If they are charged with a 
violation of the law, the perpetration of an outrage at the polls, intim- 
idation, bribery, falsification of the returns, or any other crime, they 
are only answerable before these courts. The circuit judge who ap- 
pointed him is the judge who must pass upon his guilt or innocence; 
and for fear that some one might be fearful of consequences, it is pro- 
vided in the Lodge bill that all supervisors shall be considered in the 
service of the United States for sixty days after the election, so as to 
give them plenty of time to go to Canada in case they are wanted by any 
State authority. 

It is also provided that the grand jurymen shall all be good, reliable 
Republicans, or be selected by a Republican clerk of the United States 
court, which is the same thing, to try the offenders, or to convict Dem- 
ocratic State officials of theelection. Mr. ROWELL explained the pur- 
pose of this provision of the bill—that it was necessary that the jury- 
men should all be of the same politics, or you could not get them to 
agree. Being all Republicans, all could to acquit Republican 
criminals and convict Democrats whether guilty or not. Mr. Minis 
came forward with a proposition to make these courts non-partisan. 
The motion was promply voted down by the Republicans of the House. 
Under this new bill there will be twenty-seven circuit judges, twenty- 
five of whom will be Republicans and only two Democrats, 

The new judges are to be appointed by President Harrison, and will 
serve for life (by and with the advice and consent of the chairman of 
the Republican national committee), No doubt he will find the right 
kind of men to fill the positions of United States circuit judges. The 
election of members of Congress from every State in this Union is to 
be subjected to the partisan judiciary and the Republican sn iors 
and the Republican returning boards, and all have been appointed for 
life. You must not forget that supervisors are appointed for life as 
well as judges of the United States courts under the provisions of this 
bill. This commission of villainy against popular rights to be accom- 
plished by the Cannon bill and the Lodge bill is simply inscrutable 
unless you study their origin, their provisions, and their infamy taken 


together. 

Beginning at section 42 and going on through this bill you will find 
thirty-nine provisions for punishing State officers of elections, and 
there is one little section providing for the punishment of the super- 
visors, There is notonly alife tenure for the chief supervisor who con- 
ducts these elections, but there is no penal statute in regard to him. 
The jadges of the circuit court ot the United States appoint the super- 
visors; if one was to be tried for misconduct the judge who appointed 
him is to judge his guilt or innocence by a court of the same political 
faith, a jury of exclusive Republicans. 

The conduct of the supervisor is notalone on trial, but the judgment 
of the judge who appointed him is also on trial and before the judge 
who selected him. 

The most baneful and demoralizing effect of all the outrageous feat- 
ures of this bill is the dragging down into the filth and mire of polit- 
ical corruption the ermine of the judiciary. Thomas Jefferson said re- 
garding the judiciary: 

It is proven that the power of declaring what the taw is ad libitum, by sap- 
ping and mining slyly, aud without alarming, tho foundation of the Constitu- 
tion, by a corrupt judiciary, is the beginning of the end of all free government. 

The chiet supervisor has his powers well set outin this bill. Every- 
thing that is to be done, everybody who is tobeemployed everybody 
who is to employ, everybody who is to bé interested in the employ- 
ment, is to be carefully scrutinized by him, and his duty is to provide 
for the affairs of the people, and on any failure or refusal ot the legal State 
authorities to conform to and discharge the duties conferred upon them 
by the law they can be arrested and incarcerated merely upon the affida- 
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vit of this supervisor, and then taken away to some place, many miles 
away perhaps, where the expense of a trial would be greatly in- 
creased, and to appear before a partisan judge on the complaint of apar- 
tisan supervisor and partisan deputy marshals employed and virtually 
owned by this chief autocrat of elections. 

This bill provides that the General Government may go into a State 
and direct the local officers in the performance of their duties: We 
have no remedy but to obey the Federal authorities, and in this way 
destroy every authority of the State. 

If Congress can compel local officers to certify the returns of Federal 
supervisors under the provisions of State law, it can increase the duties 
of these local officers as to these returns. It can impose upon them 
such duties as party necessity may suggest, and compel their perform- 
ance by mandamus or proceedings in contemptor otherwise, and thus 
utterly destroy the machinery of State government. 

According to this bill there is p»wer vested in the General Govern- 
ment to destroy the State, and this is done under a hypocritical pre- 
tense of a desire for a free ballot and a fair count. 

DEPUTY MARSHALS INVADING THE HOMES OF CITIZENS. 

This bill provides for a house-to-house canvass, sending the super- 
visors and deputy marshals to torce an entrance, if need be, into the 
houses of people to verify by proper inquiry and examination at the 
respective places of residence? of voters the correctness of the regis- 
tration books, and to make a ‘thorough and effective house-to-house 
canvass ’’ of elections in their respective districts to ascertain the quali- 
fications of the male voters residing there. The females in Wyoming 
are happily excepted from this outrage. 

The time-honored maxim that a man’s house is his castle is to 
be eliminated trom our system of law and in its place is to be substi- 
tuted the provision that whenever it 1s suspected that the Republican 
party can purchase, intimidate, or otherwise inflaence a voter to its 
advantage, then a supervisor and a deputy marshal may go with all 
the powers of the General Government at their backs search the man 
who can be purchased or intimidated, and report to the Republican 
national officeholders (or chief supervisor for life), who will report the 
same to the Republican national committee, who will then divide these 
into blocks of five, with a trusted man with the necessary funds in 
charge, who will see that they vote the Republican ticket and that none 
getaway. 

COST OF THE LODGE BILL. 

There are about sixty thousand voting precincts in the United States. 
Under this bill the cost of the canvassing board, and cost of the chief 
supervisors, and cost of the supervisors themselves in each district, the 
cost of the deputy marshals, allowing three to every precinct and three 
supervisors for each, and allowing a fair average of the amount that 
they are to be paid, is from $5 to $20 per day. Under this law I find at 
a low estimate that this bill will cost in round numbers $12,000,000 
for every election held under the provisions of this bill, provided it 
was enforced in every State, and would be that much saved to the na- 
tional Republican campaign fund toward again purchasing the next 
Presidency. 

This bill also re-enacts the section of the Revised Statutes authoriz- 
ing the employment of United States troops at the polls; it provides for 
the employment of deputy United States marshals, not less than a cer- 
tain number, but puts no limit at all on the number which may be 
employed, There can be as many as the supervisor may see fit to ap- 

int, 
vorne men selected by the chief supervisor to serve as supervisors or 
deputy marshals to a certain precinct, under the provisions of this bill, 
need not necessarily be residents of that particular precinct, or even 
residents of the county, and the chief supervisor is the sole and only 
judge as to the character, fitness, and qualifications of these subordi- 
nates. 

The deputy marshals are appointed by the United States marshal, 
and every one will be a Republican before this bill goes into effect. 

The chief supervisor has absolute power over the elections and un- 
limited power over his subordinates. They certify who is and who is 
not elected to Congress, and their certificate seats the man as a full- 
fledged Congressman, and if the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
refuses to pluce such man on the rolls he is fined $5,000 and then sent 
to the penitentiary. He can discharge them at will, suspend them 
from office, and other powers. And this is a free ballot and a fair 
count.” 

How nice the arrangement to pay these minions of a party. His 
warrant, in the shape of a certificate of the expense, is forwarded to 
the Attorney-General. This is made by the thirty-third section of this 
bill a compulsory order to the Attorney-General to, without delay, cause 
to he deposited in the subtreasury or a Government depository in the 
judicial district (this makes it better yet; they can get at it handier) 
from which the estimate shall have been sent, to the credit of the mar- 
shal of the United States of ssid district, the sum of money he so esti- 
mates; and to pay these estimates the law makes it a permanent ap- 
propriation, so that if the next House or any House should be—as it 
surely will be—Democratic, the Treasury of the United States is ab- 
solutely without protection by that House. He is also made an ofti- 
cer for life, so that no changes which may occur but his death would 


relieve the district over which he is chief supervisor from his domina- 
tion. 

Under his orders his subordinates are compelled to make a canvass 
from house to house of every city, and obtain a periect list of the voters 
residing therein, so that at the expense of the tax-payers he may have 
for the benefit of his party and national campaign committee abso- 
lutely accurate knowledge of the views and circumstances of every voter, 
and thereby be enabled to bring to bear on every one of them whatever 
corrupt means may be thought best suited to get him to vote the Re- 
publican ticket, In these visits the officer and the voter are alone; 
this secret conference affords the opportunity for bribery or intimida- 
tion, and the tax-payer contributes to pay for this chance to debauch 
the suffrage and demoralize the voters, 

This puts into the hands of the Republican organization a complete 
list of all doubtful voters in all donbtful districts in the United States, 
and furnishes this list at the public expense, and furnishes the willing 
tools, paid out of the public Treasury, to see to it that the means adopted 
shall be properly applied to the voters selected, and yet it is claimed 
by the advocates of this bill that it is done for the purpose of securing 
a fiee ballot. How much would the firm of Dudley & Quay pay to- 
day for such a list in all close districts? 


UNITED STATES DEPUTY MARSHALS AT THE POLLS. 


As to the character and fitness of deputy United States marshals and 
supervisors heretofore appointed under section 2021 of the Kevised 
Statutes of the United States in cities of 20,000 inhabitants or over, in 
Congressional districts when Congressmen were to be chosen, I can only 
reter to the debates in the Senate of the United States, volumes 83 
and 84. On page 1636 I find two columns of names of convicts, thieves, 
robbers, murderers, etc., who were supervisors in New York City. 
These disreputable characters were appointed by the real author of 
the present bill now under discussion, the man who attended to the 
drawing up of every detail, every section, and every line of the Lodge 
election bill, who was constantly closeted with the committee who had 
this bill in charge, and who was either on the floor of the House, in the 
Speaker's private room, in the gallery, or in the House lobby when the 
bill was put upon its passage, so that he might be consulted with re- 
gard to the effect of any amendments that might be offered before the 
final passage of the bill. I refer to John I. Davenport, of New York. 

The people of my own State, Ohio, have had a foretaste of what may 
be expected in the event this bill becomes a law. At the election for 
members of Congress held in the city of Cincinnati on the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1884, Lot Wright, United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Ohio, acting under the advice of the national Republican com- 
mittee and by authority of section 2021 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, appointed large numbers of deputy United States mar- 
shals to serve at the several voting precincts of Cincinnati. 

I hold in my hand House Report No. 2681 of the second session of 
the Forty-eighth Congress, extracts from which I will insert in the 
RECORD: 


Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Justice, submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice, having been 
instructed to investigate certain charges inst Lot Wright, United States mar- 
shal for the southern district of Ohio, and having had the matter under consid- 
eration, have instructed me to submit the following report: 

The House of Representatives on the 2d day of mbrr, 1884, adopted the 
following preamble and ere submitted by the Hon. John F. Follett, a 
Representative from the State of Ohio, namely: 


PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 


“I do impeach Lot Wright, United States marshal of the southern district 
of Ohio, of high crimesand misdemeanors. I charge him with usurpation of 

wer and violation of law: 

In that he a inted a large number of general and special deputy mar- 
shals to serve at the several voting precincts in the city of Cincinnati.in the State 
of Ohio, at an election for members of Congress, heid in said city, on the lith 
day of October, A. D. 1834, and armed said deputy marshals with pistols and 
other deadly weapons said to have been furnished by the War Department of 
the United States Government; 

In thata large number of the deputy marshals so appointed and armed were 
notorious criminals and men of known vicious and brutal habits and reputation 
aoe many of them non-residents of said city of Cincinnati and of said. State of 

1o; 

“In that the said deputy marshal, acting under his orders and directio: 
aided, abetted, aud encouraged fraudulent voting, intimidation of voters, an 
gross outrages upon the elective franchise and the rights of the honest voters 
of said city,in furtherance of the interests of a political party and its candi- 
dates: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Jus- 
tice be required and directed, as soon as the same can reasonably be done, toin- 
vestigate such charges and report to th.s House— 

“First. How many deputy marshals, general and special, were appointedand 
authorized by said United States marshal for the southern district of Ohio to 
serve at the several voting precincts of said city at said ele, ion, with the name 
and residence of each, and the voting precinct to which each was assigned. 

“Second. Whatcitizens, if any, of said several precincts asked forthe appoint- 
ment of such deputy marshals, with the names of such citizens and the reasons, 
ifany were assigned, for such request, 

Third. Whether any, and, if so, how many, of such deputy marshals have, 
prior to such appointment, been accused or convicted of crime, or were men of 
known vicious and brutal habits and reputations. 

“Fourth. Whether said deputy marshals were under the direction and con- 
trol of partisans and used the powers vested in them in the interest of any po- 
litical party, and aided, countenanced, and encouraged fraudulent and illegiti- 
mate voting in the interest of such po itical party and its candidates. 

“Filth. What numberand what kind of pistols or other deadly weapons were 

ut into the hands of said deputy marshals, who furnished the said weapons, 
rom whence were they received, why furnished and how many ofsuch weapons 
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have been returned, together with the names of such deputy marshals as have 
failed to return the weapons furnished them. 

“Sixth, What amount of money has been paid to such deputy marshals, and 

whose order was the same paid, and at what rate per day. 

“Seventh, Any other mutter or thing connected with or germane to the gen- 
eral subject of such investigation.“ 

In accordance with the foregoing resolution the following members of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice were appointed to 
make the investigation: WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, of Illinois, chairman; Thomas 
J. Van Alstyne, of New York; Jous W, Srzwarr, of Vermont, 


INVESTIGATIONS BY THE COMMITTEE. 


The subcommittee before proceeding to examine witnesses called upon the 
Attorney-General for ep of all correspondence between the Department of 
Justice and Lot Wrigit in reference to the Congressional election in the south- 
ern district of Ohio, on October 14, 1881. This correspondence was promptly 
furnished by the Department, and is printed in the volume of the testimony 
herewith submitted. 

The committee also called upon the Secretary of the Treasury for copies of 
all vouchers and accounts filed in the Treasury Departinent by Lot Wright 
for expenses incurred by him on account of said election. These were also 
promptly furnished and are printed with the testimony. The Commissioner 
of Pensions was also called upon for information as to special examiners or 
other employés of the Pension Office who reported from or were employed 
in the State of Ohioduring any part of the months of October and November, 
1884, The Commissioner turnished the committee all the information desired, 
which will be found printed ox pages 75 to 103 of the testimony. 

After examining eleven witnesses in the city of Washington, the subcommit- 
tee proceeded to the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, where a thorough examination of 
witnesses was had, and a careful investigation of all the fac's material to the 
case was made, The sessions of the subcommittee in Cincinnati began on the 
Sth day of January and closed on the 17ih day thereafter. Mr. Wright was rep- 
resented by Judge Foraker, Hon. H. L. Morry, and others, as counsel. Mr. Fol- 
let, upon whose motion the resolutions authorizing the investigation were 
ado „and Hon, A. A, Kramer, the unsuccessful candidate for Congress in one 
of the Congressional districts of Hamilton County, of which the city of Cincin- 
nati forms u part, appeared in person, and were also represented by Mr. Charles 
Baker, as counsel. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the facts which were developed by 
the testimony, a brief statement of the law which the marshal of the southern 
district of Ohio was called upon to execute and which governed his conduct 
should be made, 

Section 2028 is as follows: 

No person shall be appointed a supervisor of election or a deputy marshal, 
under the preceding provisions, who is not, at the time of his appointment, a 
qualitied voter of the city, town, county, parish, election district, or voting pre- 
cinet in which his duties are to be performed.” 

There can be but one construction given to this section, Itclearly provides 
that the deputy marshals of election shall be qualified voters in the precinct in 
which their duties are to be performed, The law was so drawn as to apply to 
such counties, towns, orcities as might have but one place for voting. In such 
case the deputy marshal might resideat any place in such county, city, or town; 
but where there were voting precincts or election districts preser bed in conn- 
ties, cities, or towns it is clear that the law requires the deputy marshal to re- 
side in such election district or voting precinct. 

Marshal Wright's accounts show (testimony, pages 58 to 75, and page 299) that 
of ove thousand three hundred and seventy-one special deputies Sopon and 
pa by him, every one of them, with perhaps two or three exceptions, was al- 

wed and paid for services performed, “actually on duty,’ on Wednesday, 
October 15. The whole amount paid for services of special deputy marshals by 
bim was $14,800, as appears by the two accounts mentioned, 

The appointments were made without any reference to section 2028 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, requiring the persons appointed to be voters in the election dis- 
trict or voting precinct in which their duties were to be performed. In fact, 
the section was wholly di rded in making the appointments, but in many 
cases deputies doubtless performed duties in their own en 

„But in some cases persons who were known to Mars Wright to reside in 
Hamilton County, outside of the city of Lincinnati, were appointed to serve in 
the city. Appointments were made of general deputies to serve in many of 
the suburban villages on election day, and to perform no other duties than those 

rtaining to the election. All such appointments were without authority of 

w, and were expressly prohibited by section 2030 of the Revised Statutes. 

In addition to these general deputies appointed in the suburban villages of 
Hamilton County, Marshal Wright appointed many others, who were non-resi- 
dents of the State of Ohio, to act as general deputy marshals, He furnished the 
committee a list, which is printed on 300 of the testimony, but could not 

ve their places of residence. This list embraces only about 13) names; but 

r. Wright did not know how many others were appointed of whom he had 
no record. He claimed that the general deputies appointed by him would not 
exceed 150; but he admitted that his clerks signed his name to commissions, 
and that he did not keep a record of those ppoe He did purchase, how- 
ever, 1,300 metallic badges and 2,000 ribbon badges, purchased in separate lots of 
1,000 each, to be worn by his deputies on election day. 

The testimony developed the names of quite a number of 
appointed whose namesdo not appearin any of the published lists. Thewhole 
number of s; al and general deputy marshals appointed whose names are 

iven is 1,501. But Marshal Wright, in his letter to the Attorney-G neral, of 

ober 29, already referred to, says that he had employed special deputy mar- 
aoe as follows; 68 men for more than two days and 1,600 two days each. He 
also says: 

“Tn atdition to the above I had many others who did excellent service (not 
under pay).” 


rsons who were 


NON-RESIDENT MARSHALS, 


The published list of general deputies does not disclose their residences, but 
the testimony showed that Charles Adams, after whose name Sixth ward” is 
Written, was then a citizen of Colorado, and holds a position in the Post-O Tice 
Department. W. F. Crawford is a pvst-office inspector at Austin. Tex. W.H. 
H. Llewellyn, after whose name Sixth ward" is written, is agent of the Mes- 
eallero Apaches, in New Mexico. 

Several Department elerks from Washington, numerous internal-revenue offi- 
cials and postmasters of Ronny: a member of the Missouri Legislature, Gov- 
ernment officials stationed at St. Louis, several persons from Chicago, Indian- 
apelis, Louisville, Covington, Ky., a hotel keeper from New Rochelle, N. V., 
and many others from different parts of the country were appointed general 
deputy marshals to serve at that election. General deputies were not paid out 
of the Federal Treasury, but out of campaign funds disbursed through the Lin- 
coln Club, a Republican partisan organization in that city. 


OFFICIAL OATHS, 


Notwithstanding the statute requires that the oaths of office should be admin- 
istered to the deputies by the judgeof the district court, yet it does not appear 
that any of them weresoadministered., United States commissioners perlorined 
this duty, as will appear by the oaths on filein the Treasury Department. All 
persons 8 and sworn were illegally qualified, aud had no lexul status 
whatever. ey had no authority to make arrests, no authority to perform any 


_perhaps—that I would uot take the responsibility of doing the dirt 


of the duties of a general deputy marshal or of a special deputy, and all sums 
paia to them should be disallowed and repaid into the Treasury of the United 
tes, 
PARTISAN AND INCOMPETENT MARSIALS, 

The deputy marshals appointed were all membersof one political party, or of 
persons who would vote a portion of the Republican ticket, They were in many 
cases colored roustaboutis“ and “rouzhs,” men of no character or bad char- 
acter, and one hundred and forty-four, as appears by the vouchers filed in the 
Treasury iment, were unable to write their names, and signed his 
receipt with “his X mark.” Some were ex-convicts, and one, who served as a 
special deputy, was at the time a fugitive from justice from the State of Indiana. 

is name is William J. Farrell, and he has sinoe been returned to Switzeriand 
County, in that State, and convicted of obtaining money under false pretenses, 
and seni to the penitentiary at Jeffersonville for two years, where he is now 
serving out his sentence, 

Nome of them were drunk on election day and disorderly, and showed by 
their appearance and conduct that they were utterly incapable of properly com- 
88 or discharging tue responsible duties imposed upon them by law. 

our committee were unable to ascertain the number of deputy marshais who, 

rior to their appointment, had been accused or convicted of crime, or the num- 
ber of those who were men of known vicious and brutal habits. Accuracy in 
this respect would have prolonged the investigation indetinitely; but enough 
was proven to establish the fact conclusively thatthere were persons who were 
appointed and acted as deputy marshals at that election who were of the very 
worst elements of society, 


NO NECESSITY FOR MARSHALS, 


There was no necessity for the appointment of so large a force of deputies on 
the day of election. It was the opinion of Mr. Theodore Cook, a prominent eit- 
izen called by Marshal Wright, and of many witnesses called by the other side, 
that there was no necessity for appointing either deputy marshals or deputy 
sheriffs. Mr. John W. Herron, an attorney at law and prominent Republican 
called by Marshal Wright, testified thata fair election would have been secured 
if the appointments had been made of good men from both parties, 


EFFORTS OF A CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE, 


Mr. M. E. Ingalls, president of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago Railroad Company, testified that he was chairman of a citizens’ committee 
who called on Marshal Wright to ascertain his views in reference to the ap- 
pointment of marshals, The statement was made to Mr. Wright that the com- 
munity was very much excited; that there was great danger of trouble; that 
it could be allayed by having the appointments made from each party. One 
of his replies was that the mayor was a Democrat, and the police was Demo- 
cratic, and therefore the marshals should be Republican; to which an answer 
was made that one-third of the police was Republican, and Democrats would be 
very well contented if the same number of appointments of marshals were 
Democratic. Tue direct demand was made on bim to appoint a minority of 
his marshals in each precinct of Democrats, to which he replied finally that 
if the committee would put their request in writing he would take it into consid- 
eration and give them an answer. 

The request was reduced to writing and placed in the marshal’s hands. 
There was a good deal of discussion atthe interview as to the extent of Marshal 
Wright's authority. It appeared to the witness that Mr. Wright seemed to have 
an idea that he nad supreme management and control of everything. It was 
then represented to him that the mayor of the city was very anxious to join him 
inany movement that would give a fairand peaceable election. Mr. Wright re- 
plied, ifthe mayor wanted to see him he could come and call. Mr. In fur- 
ther testified as follows: 

“Q, When did you see him next? 

“A. The next day sume member of the Democratic committee came down to 
my offiee with a project of swearing in deputy sheriffs, and stated be was going 
aheadtodoit. J asked him to wait till I gotan answer, and I wrote a note to Mr, 
Wright asking him if he could give me an answer to this demand. Hesent back 
word by my colored boy that he wanted tosee me at once at his office, but just then 
I could not come, As svon as I could, I weut up, but he was out. I went on 
Change and came back and met Mr. Wright in front of his building and I 
asked him for an answer, He seemed very much excited. He said that he had 
got this town in charge and he was going to have a fair election, and the man 
who crossed his path should feel his steel. I told him I did not care about any 
talk of that kind; that we only wanted the fair thing. He said if I would come 
to his office at 4 o'clock that evening he would give me an answer, I said I 
would some with our committee, which consisted of myself, Mr. Parker, and 


Mr. Bell. He said I might bring Mr. Theodore Cook. 1 said Mr. Cook was not 
on the committee, a: d I said Mr. Parker and Mr. Bell were as res bie citi- 
zens as we had. I did ask Mr. Cook. and he said he could not go; was busy. 


Mr. Parker had left town and Mr, Bell and I went. 

“Q. You and Mr, Bell went? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. What occurred at that interview? 

“A, Mr. Wright dec ined to give us the name of any eee I don't 
think he said he would appoint any Democrat, but he said he should manage 
his businessin hisown way and appoint whoever Kopieren, and hedid not want 
any names to be submitted. I finally said to him—{ probably got a little angy, 
work 
was and inaugurate what would come forall of Cincinnati, Hesaid that was 
very insulting. I told him, Very likele, and left him. 

S $ Was the list of his deputies published in the Sunday papers prior to elec- 
tion 

“A, Not to my knowledge. 

ng: 95 f; Takot isanex-president of the Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. Jotun E. Bell is one of the leading business men of Cincinnati? 


“A. Yes, sir. 

“By Mr. VAN ALSTYNE: 

“Q. Wasit your belief when you went to see the marshal in the first instance 
that ifhe would divide his marshals between the parties the Democratic com- 
mittee would not have appoiuted deputy sheriffs? 

“A. [have no doubt ifthe marsbal had said. Fix your appointments; I will 
o and see the mayor, and we will divide our appointinents,’ there would not 
ave been a drop of blood shed on election day; I believe that aa much as I am 

sitting here.” 
THE RESPONSIBILITY. 

Your committee are of the opinion that if there had been a fair division of the 
deputy marshals between the two political parties, and the appointment of a 
reasouable number of competent men of good character, the election would 
have been fair and peaceable, aud not a drop of blood would have been shed or 
any riot occurred, If this be true the responsibility for all outrages that oc- 
curred on tnat fatal election day, the riots, assaults, shootings, clubbinys, wound- 
ings, and loss of life, must he laid upon Marshal Wright and upon those who 
aided, advised, and abetted him in his partisan course. 

At the Presidential election in the same city in November, only three weeks 
later. there were no deputy marshals or deputy sheriffs, and there was a peace- 
able and quiet election. The illegal appuintments of non-resident deputies, 

unnecessarily large number of deputies, and the known incom- 
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rough appearance, orance, and brutality of many of 
the manner in which they were pial end prae eiea to their duties, 
and the n course of the marshal in refusing any Democratic representa- 
tion in the ap intments to be made, were all acts and conduct calculated to. 
and which did, provoke riot and bloodshed at the polls and prevent a fair and 
peaceable election. 
ARMING THE DEPUTIES, 


About six hundred of the deputy marshals were armed by Marshal Wright 
with “ British bulldog” revolvers, of .44 caliber. Those revolvers were sent to 
Marshal Wright from New York by members of the bliean national com- 
mittee. They were not paid for with Government funds, but were a contribu- 
tion from that committee, They were placed generally in the hands of the 
colored deputies, who were instructed by Marshal Wright and others who as- 
sisted him at his office to use them. About half of the revolvers issued were 
returned, under the instructions given, but others were retained by the parties 
to whom issued, The names of some of those who retained them are given in 
the testimony. 

They were also furnisbed with clubs or billies. Powell Clayton, of Arkansas, 
Was present in Marsha! Wright's office when deputy marshals were being sworn 
in and stig ene with revolvers. Hesaidto the deputies. Now, you have your 
arms, use them,” Marshal Wrights language was.“ Now you have arms, don't 
be afraid to use them.“ This was said to colored marshals who were being 
sentinto Irish wards. (Testimony of Mr. Hyman, 220.) Somewhere from 
thirty to fifty arrests were made during the day (mostly by colored marshals) of 
88 who were brought before United States commissioners, who were at 

e United States court-room, for preliminary examination, 

In most of the cases the were discharged, the charges being frivolous. 

e colored marshal brought in a colored man who had declined to tell where 
he lived. The deputy marshal thought the prisoner had insulted the United 
States Government, 

The persons described by Mr. Johnson were specimens of the colored depu- 
ties appointed by Marshal Wright to keep the peace at the polls and to secure 
a ſu ir clection.” Is it to be wondered at that the polling-places were, in many 
of the wards, surrounded by riotous crowds, and that outrages of the most dis- 
graceful character were perpetrated? Several persons were shot down in the 
strecis and killed and many were wounded. The exact number of killed and 
wounded during the day was not ascertained. 


TESTIMONY OF POLICEMEN, 


Jumes F. Ferrill, a policeman, and resident of the city for thirty years, tes- 
tified that at precinct A, Sixth ward, there were about 100 colored deputy mar- 
shals, armed with b og revolvers. Hie said they were mostly strangers to 
him; that there were 200 or 590 more colored men about the polls at that pre- 
cinct than he had ever seen at any previous election; that they interfered with 
the police in the discharge of their duties; that in the morning when the polls 
the gangway leading to the polls was crowded with colored men, 

marshals, for an hour or two; that they were yoting, and that 
many of them he had never seen in the ward 


the city for over thirty years, tesiified that be was well uainted with the 
resident at Precinct B of that 
crowd about the pes principally of colored men; that when the poils opened 
pata fi roaches to 


po! 
as marshals were strangers 
whom he had never seen; that there were fully fifty colored and ten to twelve 
white marshals about the polls all day; that quite a number of strange colored 
people came there during 
when challenged they swore 


5 squads of three to six and voted; that 
their votes in; that the colored marshals would 
ect and encourage them, tell them to swear in their votes; that the con- 
uct of the marshals was o ; that they were armed with clubs and 
revolvers; that it was dangerous to about the polls during the day; that 
when any d ce arose the displa: ir and pistols; 


marshals 
that after the 3 closed, about 9 o’clock at night, riots occurred 
poll A 


ner of Sixth and streets, colored marshals and citizens par- 
tici and that two policemen and one colored marshal were killed and 
several wounded; that a great many shots were fired, and general 


was 


CONCLUSION, 
From the testimony taken by your committee it will appear: 
That the deputy marshals appointed by Marshal W. were largely in ex- 
cess of the necessities of the situation ; 
‘That they were a) ted as Republican partisans and political workers, and 
tated their official positions to partisan ends; 
with revolvers and other deadly weapons furnished by 
the national committee of the Republican party; 

That many of such deputy marshais so appointed and armed were notorious 
criminals and men of known vicious and brutal habits, and many of them were 
non-residents of the State of Ohic; 

That many of such deput 
Wright, aided, abetted, an 


acting under the orders of Marshal 


marshals, g 

encouraged fraudulent voting, intimidation of 
voters, and committed gross outrages upon the elective franc! and the rights 
of honest voters; 

That the employment and 2 of special deputy marshals on the day 
afler the election was without warrant, andali m paid to such persons 
for services on that day were l, and the sums so paid should be returned 
to the United States Treasury; 


That the appointment of deputy marshals who were non-residents of the State 


herewith submitted 
he has been guilty of usurpation of authority and violation of law in the man- 
ner set forth in 
this late day of this 9 oo 

n his case. 
be discharged from the farther consideration of 


the . jo 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 


I call the attention of the House and the country to this official re- 
port, and mark my prediction. The above recital of bloodshed, riot, 
and outrages is a mere foretaste of what we may expect if this bill 
ever becomes a law. If this isa sample of what was done when United 
States marshals only had authority of law to witness an election, what 
may we not expect under this bill, which gives supervisors appointed 
for life, deputy United States marshals without limit as to numbers, 
who need not be residents or voters where they serve, backed by bay- 
onets in the hands of United States soldiers, entire and absolute con- 
trol of the registration, scrutinizing naturalizations, and the casting as 
well as counting of the votes, and, finally, absolute and final power to 
issue certificates of election? Let us hope and pray that the people 
will put the seal of their condemnation on the party proposing such 
infamy by an overwhelming defeat at the polls at the coming election, 
before our liberties are destroyed. 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 


HON. HARRY WELLES RUSK, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 20, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports. 


Mr. RUSK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret that sufficient time has not been allowed to 
properly consider and debate the objectionable features of this bill, 
which will impose such heavy burdens upon the many for the benefit 
of the few, and I must content myself with addressing some remarks 
to the amendment I have proposed to the metal schedule in relation 
to tin- My amendment, sir, looks to the retention of the present 
rate of duty, and in support of it I ask your earnest consideration of 
the following facts: 

In the year 1888 some $6,500,000 were paid into the Treasury from 
tin-plate tariff, and it is now gravely proposed to increase this tax to 
$15,000,000—either to go into an overflowing Treasury or else into the 
pockets of the favored Pittsburgh manufacturers, 

This tax falls not only on the tinware-manufacturing industries, em- 
ploying twenty-five thousand workmen, and the consumers of the arti- 
cles of domestic use, entering into every household—and the poorer 
the home the greater the 3 of tin ware to other wares—upon 
the building industry, in the increased cost of roofing material almost 
doubling the cost, upon the great tobaceo factories, in the packing of 
sas et upon oe industries ming the om Pacae ani box, 

ut it with peculiar severity upon that great and peculiarly Ameri- * 
can industry, the canned-goods trade. i 

While in the case of the other industries it does not fall so heavily, 
because of the permanent nse of the articles produced from the tin- 
plate; in the canned-goods trade, the tin can is but the wrapper or 
package containing the food product, and once used is worthless. It 
was then with surprise, that I read the statement of Mr. Cronemeyer 
before the Ways and Means Committee, where he states, when advo- 
cating increased duty on tin-plate, The canners are with us.“ I 
was strack with the spirit of self-sacrifice displayed by the canners in 
the willingness to more than double their own taxes to benefit and 
enrich the Cronemeyer syndicate, but I found it a singularly inac- 
curate statement. Hardly had his statement been uttered before it 
was contradicted by protests from canned-goods exchanges all over the 
country. 

Nor contend with this, a national convention of eanned - ſood pro- 
ducers, held within the present month in the city of Baltimore, came 
as a body to this Capital and protested against this ruinous increase of 
taxation. They have for years poured millions of dollars into tho 
Treasury for the support of this Government, and now that they are 
told there is a great surplus of money in the Treasury they claim that 
if any change is to be made in the existing law it should be in the di- 
rection of lilting their burden and not increasing it. 

Mr. Chairman, the canned-goods industry has grown to great pro- 

rtions without asking governmental interference in its behalf It 
— indeed given a home market to the Eastern farmer, who can no 
longer raise the cereals with profit to himself. Not only this, but 
throughout the counties of my own and other States the tarmer, not 
choosing to sell his fruits and vegetables to the eanned-goods producers, 
erects his own canning-house, preserves his own products, ond puts 
them on the market as canned goods. 

The canned-goods industry paid last year $2,000,000 taxes on its 
share of the tin-plate manufactured into 600,000,000 cans, and it must 
be remembered that in the manufacture of cans nearly one-tenth of the 
tin-plate is lost, so that a tax of $200,000 was paid on the waste ma- 
terial. ‘There are now about two thousand canned-goods factoriesin the 
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country, representing many millions of capital and employing 250,000 
working people, producing goods valued at $40,000,000. 

In my own State, in the year 1888, we produced 80,000,000 cans of 
oysters, vegetables, and food; in addition thereto we manufactured 40,- 
000,000 cans for use of producers in other States; we gave employment 
to about 75,000 people. Our share of the duty on tin-plate paid into 
the Treasury in 1888 was $400,000, or about 4 per cent. on the capital 


of $10,000,000 invested in this business, and it is now proposed that 
the people of my State shall pay about $900,000 tribute to Pittsburgh, 
or 9 per cent. on our capital employed, for the privilege of carrying on 
the canned-goods industry. 

Mr. Chairman, this increase must fall somewhere, either upon the 
farmer in a diminished price for his product, upon the working people 
in reduced wages, or upon the consumer, if prices can be advanced; or 
else many of these canned-goods factories must close their doors and 
discharge their working men and women, for in the fierce competition 
existing in this industry prices have been brought so low that thereare 
no margins of profits which can stand a diminution by reason of this 
increased tax and the cost of the increased capital required for the busi- 
ness. 

The only interests that seemed to be looked after in this portion of 
the tariff are those of the foreign consumer, who gets his canned goods 
cheaper by reason of the drawback of duty allowed on exported goods, 
and the Standard Oil Company, which, using the cans for exports, gets 
back under the drawback 90 per cent. of the duty paid on the tin-plate 
used in making its cans. 

The tin- plate is one of the packer’s raw materials; he pays at present 
a heavy duty, amounting to 34 per cent, ad valorem, while the gentlemen 
who wish to manufacture tin-platecan import their raw material, pig- 
tin, free. But, increase this duty on tin-plate, and how long will it be 
before the owners of the Dakota tin mines, if they really contain any tin, 
will be obtaining what they are now asking, a duty on tin ore? and 
then your tin-plate syndicate will claim another increase to compen- 
sate them for the duty on their raw material, and the canned-goods in- 
dustry must bear the additional burden. 

Mr. Chairman, if the majority of this House in the face of these facts 
propose to carry out the wishes of the Pittsburgh syndicate, we, con- 
scious of having performed our duty, can have but one appeal—that to 
the people. 


Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN A. CALDWELL, 


OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 25, 1890, 


Ön the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (S. 2781) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes, 

Mr. CALDWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will vote for this bill because it forfeits land here- 
tofore granted to railroads and restores to the people at least one hun- 
dred thousand good farms, consisting of some seven or eight million 
acres of land, the conditions of which grants said railroads have vio- 
lated and broken. We are thus keeping faith with the people. We 
also promised to restore silver to its money uses, and the Republican 
party has kept that promise, and as the value of silver approaches its 
money value the products of the farm have appreciated in a like ratio. 
Let us carefully examine the facts from the Treasury and learn the 
wonderful effects of the restoration of silver and of an economical 
financial administration. 

Forty-four millions have been saved to the Government by wise Re- 
publican methods. There are some eloquent figures and significant 
contrasts. 

In methods of administration not less than in national policies the 
Republican government of President Harrison has differed radically 
from the Democratic government of Mr. Cleveland. These differences 
are of immense importance to the people. They are the differences 
between competency and incompetency, between economy and extrav- 
agance, between official fidelity and official carelessness, between hon- 
esty and dishonesty, between the courageous assertion of national rights 
and the insipid surrender of them; and in results they are the differ- 
ences between good times and hard times, between commercial activity 
and commercial stagnation, between large and rapid exchanges and 
2 and slow exchanges, between national prestige and national dis- 
credit, ? 


REPUBLICAN HONESTY—IN ONE BRANCH OF TREASURY ADMINISTRATION A GAIN 
OF $7,000,000 CREDITED TO REPUBLICAN FIDELITY. 

Just compare, for instance, the financial administrations of the two 
governments during their first eighteen months. 

The average cost of collecting the internal revenues under Cleveland 
was 3,36 per cent. 

Under Harrison it has been 2.9 per cent. 

The average annual increase in internal-revenue collections under 
Cleveland was $4,618,328. 28. 

Under Harrison the increase for the first full year was $11,700,- 
262.37, and it cost $85,000 less to collect it, There was no change 
meanwhile in the revenue laws. 

This proves the greater honesty and efficiency of Republican officials. 

These figures are from the recordsin the D ent, The 
Democrats can not deny them. They can only deny out of them, 

HOW ABOUT THAT SURPLUS?—MILLIONS WASTED BY DEMOCRATIC DEVICES TO 
CREATE A SURPLUS FOR POLITICAL PURPOSES—MILLIONS SAVED BY REPUB- 
LICAN MANAGEMENT OF BUSINESS AFFAIRS ON BUSINESS PRINCIPLES. 

When Mr. Cleveland took office he found an available cash balance 
in the Treasury of $21,631,381.67. Under President Arthur the sur- 
plus moneys had been spent in the reduction of the public debt. Mr, 
Cleveland pretended that there was no authority in the law for this 
use of the revenues, so he permitted the surplus to accumulate. He 
had a political object to serve by this policy. He wished to choke the 
Treasury with idle money, so that he and his party could raise the cry 
of “high taxes,” and thereby create a sentiment in favor of a free- 
trade bill. 

The 3 per cent. loan of 1882 was at this time outstanding, redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the Government. Had he followed Republican 
policy he would have expended the surplus in the purchase of these 
bonds. That would have restored the surplus tothe people and would 
have reduced the interest-bearing debt and saved the country a vast 
fortune in its interest account. 

But he held on tothe surplus until it had grown so large that a great 
financial disaster was imminent, and then, swallowing his alleged seru- 
ples, he began to buy bonds. This he did so clumsily, however, that, 
althongh his purchases amounted to but $62,138,400, he ran up the 
price of 4 percents from 125 to 129 and of 4} percents from 107 to 109, 
Even then the surplus had grown from $21, 631,381.67 to $76, 527,561.24. 

When President Harrison took office the surplus wasdown to $48, 096, - 
158.50. Mr. Cleveland had become frightened at the evil results of his 
hoarding policy, and during the last months of his Administration, ig- 
noring consistency, he had been grabbing after all the bonds in sight, 
and had actually got them all, 

NOW REMEMBER: 

When Cleveland took office there were out at call $194,190,500 of in- 
terest-bearing bonds. Four percents were selling at 125 and 4} per- 
cents at 107. 

When he retired from office he had bought every bond then redeem- 
ableand had enhanced the price of 4 percents to129 and the four-and- 
a-halfs to 109. 

President Harrison confronted therefore an unfavorable situation, and 
yet his Secretary of the Treasury by wise methods har been able to buy 
$151,145,050 of these two classes, and has lowered the price of fours to 
124, and of four-and-a-halfs to 104}, thereby saving the Government 
an expense of just $44,025,540.72. In these eighteen months of Re- 
publican administration the interest-bearing debt has been reduced in 
the sum of $171,000,000, 

This is a financial record to be proud of. It was possible because 
under this Administration the Treasury Department has been conducted 
by a business man on business principles. Its affairs have not been 
manipulated for political effect. It has not been 80 as to 
bring about a condition“ with which the President might find him - 
self conveniently confronted when he wanted to thrust a free-trade 
policy on the country. It has not been worked“ so as to hoard up 
a fictitions surplus with which to scare free - traders into an ecstatic 
terror. Its affairs have been conducted in the people's interests, and 
these are the results: 

SILVER RESTORED-THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN CONGRESS HAS REVIVED SIL- 


VER’S MONEY USES—IN EIGHTEEN MONTHS ITS VALUE HAS RISEN AS MUCH 
AS IT HAD DECLINED DURING TWELVE YEARS UNDER THE BLAND ACT, 


The Democratic party has never heen a creative party. No investi- 
tion can unearth one single affirmation policy, except an affirmative 
fast for office, that has come from the Democracy. Its genius is for tg 
sata a fact which the American people have plainly appreciated. 
t has generally been kept in the field where its talents are best em- 
oyed. 
5 incident in the history of the Democratic party illustrates this 
more forcibiy than its course with regard to silver. It has never had 
any clearly defined policy for the employment of the nation’s immense 
silver product. The Bland act was its nearest approach to a policy, 
and this was a compromise and a policy of disaster. Its policy under 
Cleveland was ferociously against silver. That statesman who, 
until he became President, had never been west of the Alleghanies in 
his lite, who knew absolutely nothing of Western interests, even before 
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he took his seat in the White House made haste to say that silver coin- 
age must be stopped at once and completely. He and his Treasury 
officials held to this reckless and ignorant scheme during the full term 
of his Administration, and although Republican resolation checked 
every attempt to carry it out, they did succeed in forcing down the 
price of our silver product and the value of our silver dollars to a point 
which completed the ruinous results of the Bland act. 

With the fall of silver the value of all agricultural products fell too, 
and the farmers of the country are suffering fearfully in consequence 
a condition of things which the Democrats falsely attributed to the pro- 
tective tariff, alleging in willful violence of the trath that protection 
has raised the price of farmers’ supplies. This, as every farmer knows, 
is a silly misrepresentation, for the cost of a farmer’s necessaries never 
was as low as it is to-day. Indeed, itis much lower in America than 
in free-trade England. The trouble is, and has been, not that the 
farmer has had to pay heavily for what he bnys, but that he has been 
unable to get a decent price for what he sells, aud this has resulted 
as much from the low price of silver as from any other one thing. 

The Republican party in the present Congress, acting on the prom- 
ises made in the platform upon which President Harrison was elected, 
has passed a silver bill for the correction of these Democratic follies, 
and its excellent results have come so quickly and in such a bewil- 
dering profusion as to surprise even the authors of the bill. In three 


weeks alter it received the President’s approval the price of silver rose 
to the point where the fatal Bland act found it, and in these eighteen 
months of Republican Administration silver has advanced as much as 
it declined during the entire twelve years in which the Bland act 
operated. 
This table, compiled from official sources, shows what the facts are: 
Changes in the value of silver. 


Dates. Significance of dates. 


Date of the passage of 


Feb. 28, 1878 $0. 9325 
the Bland act. 

Mar. 1, 1878 | Day after passage of the MH .9315 
Bland act. 

Mar. 22,1878 | Thr -e weeks after pas- 54} .9198 

Mar. 1, 1879 . $393 

May 19, 1888 . 7057 

Mar, 4, 1889 - 7218 

Dec. 2, 1889 -7523 

July 14, 1890 - 835 

July 15, 1890 y . 8477 
new silver law. 

Aug. 13,1890 New silver law went 51} . 8519 
into effect. 

Aug.30,1890 | About three weeks 5i} 924 


alter the silver law 
went into effect. 


FARM VALUES INCREASING—AS SILVER HAS RISEN, THE VALUE OF ALL AGRE- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS HAS GREATLY INCREASED, 


Just as under the Bland act the value of all agricultural productf 
fell as the price of silver fell, so now they have risen as the price os 
silver has risen. Since the opening ot this Republican Congress wheat 
bas advanced 22 cents per bushel, which makes the wheat crop of 1889 
worth more than it had been by $154,526,400. Corn and oats andall 
other products of agriculture and industry have similarly increased 
in value and an addition to the cash value of the national resources 
has been made which is largely in excess of a thousand millions of 
dollars. This is what Republican wisdom has accomplished. It has 
been against Democratic protest and obstruction. Every Democratic 
vote in Congress was cast against the silver bill. 

DEMOCRATIC HYPOCRISY. 


The Democrats based this action on the hypocritical pretense that 
they wanted a better bill, that they wanted unlimited coinage, and 
would be content with nothing else! They bad the audacity to ad- 
vance this shabby plea despite the notorious fact that they had held 

wer in the House of Representatives and in the White House for four 

ong years without ever allowing a silver bill of auy kind to become a 
law. Their platiorm of 1834 had straddled the question. Their plat- 
form of 1883 had utterly ignored it. Not a sentence, not a syllable on 
the subject of silver did it contain. Theirown Pre-ident had publicly 
denounced their own Bland act as ‘‘ruinous legislation.’ Their Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury in a dozen documents had urged the imme- 
diate and complete cessation of silver coinage. This is the party that 
now bobs up in this Congress and votes against the Republican silver 
bill on the ground that, though very good indeed, it is not good enough ! 

? 


Was ever impudence more brazen, or demagogy more undisguised 


Consider the figures in this table. They show the effect of Repub- 
lican legislation on the values of farm products: 


Prices of American cereals in Chicago per bushel. 


| Price No.| 
Price No. Price No. ; 
Dates, Significance of dates. 2 spring | 2yellow 3 8 pedis 
wheat. corn. oats, ie 
Dec. 2, 1889 Date of meeting of Re- $0.79 $0.31} $0.23 $0.45 
publican Congress. 
July 14,1890 Date of passage of the 88 88 34 481 
new silver law. 
Aug.13, 1890 Date new silver law went 90 . 50} 9. 41 7. 63 
into effect. 
Aug.30, 1890 | Date of present statistics... 1.01} . 48} 871 03 


* The exceptional advance during the month was partially due to the ma- 
terial lowering in the condition of the crops. 

+ Rye isa cereal not extensively cultivated in the United States, the figures 
given under that heading are, consequently, only important as showing the 
general rapid advance in prices of farm products from December 2, 1889, to the 
present date. 


Samnel J. Randall. 
REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. COVERT, 


OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Salurday, June 14, 1890. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the memory 
of Hon. Samnel J, Kandali, late a member of the House of Representatives from 
the State of Pennsylvania— 

Mr. COVERT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Next, perhaps, to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
my own State of New York loved Samuel J. Randall best while living 
and now mourns him with deepest sorrow dead. The sublime courage 
of the great statesman, his deep earnestness, his ever-present faitntul- 
ness, and his unswerving houesty were qualities which commended 
him long ago to the whole people of my State. To-day New York 
joins with Pennsylvania in au expression of sincere sorrow at the loss 
of one who was something more than an able and respected Represent- 
ative in Congress. 

A statesman has left us whose home was not alone in the locali 
which sent him here, but in the hearts of the people of the whole lan 
He represented more than a local constituency and stood for more than 
local interests. While his home district was near and dear to him 
always, his allegiance was not confined to its narrow limits and his 
labors were not alone for its people. He had for his constituency 
patriotic and liberty-loving men everywhere, and he had for his dis- 
trict the whole confederation of States. : 

I shall not attempt, sir, at this late hour, to add anything in th 
direction of personal history to what bas been so tully and teelingly 
said by my esteemed friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL], who 
was so long and so intimately associated with Mr. Randall in his Con- 
gressional labors. The lifework of our late fellow-member has been 
outlined by his colleagues who have already spoken. They have borne 
full and truth{ul evidence of the warm affection in which their distin- 
guished associate was held in the State of his nativity, and which for 
so long a time honored itself by honoring him. 

I seek, in the few remarks [ am making, only to voice if I can the 
sentiment of dep regret shared by my volleagues and by the great State 
we represent at the loss New York teels she has sustained in the death 
of him who was rightly called The Great Commoner,” and these 
remarks are intended to be as sincere and as direct as was the charac- 
ter of him of whom I speak. His was in very truth a character cast in 
heroic mold. However modest he was by nature, the direct and posi- 
tive qualities of the man could not but assert themselves. Thus it was 
that this man grew. 

By natural methods, without seckingadvancement, promotion came 
to him; leadership was conterred upon him and the Speakership of this 
House was accorded to him as if it was his by natural right. I had the 
honor to serve as one of the junior members of this body during four 
years of Mr. Randall’s service as Speaker. No judge upon the bench 
ever excelled him in the absolute fairness and impartiality of his rulings. 

To be right was his first aim, and that he succeeded in this desire 
was attested by the respect always accorded to his decisions, 

Asa leader, whether of the majority or minority in this House, he 
was able, courageous, taithiul, and honest. He never sought to attract 
admiration for the skill and ability by which he accomplished results, 
Like a master artist, he was content that his work when completed 
should speak for itself and for the methods which produced it. 
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It has been stated more than once to-day that Mr. Randall was a 


man of deeds rather than o? words. While it is true that he did not a 


indulge in figures of speech and did not practice even if he 

the graces of oratory, yet I never heard him speak without thinking 
him eloquent. He was direct and manly and forceful in marshaling 
the material of which his speeches were constructed. His phrases 
had absolutely no ventering about them. The grain of the polished 
oak could be observed in them always, and this was more attractive 
than any artificial coloring. 

He was absolutely sincere in his political beliefs. Democracy with 
him was something more than a mere name, something other than an 
empty title. With him it involved that abstract idea of manhood 
equality which, when applied within the walls of this Chamber, meant 
the equality of all members as Kepresentatives in Congress. While 


he was Speaker of this House every young member of it, no matter on | 
which side of the Chamber he was seated, realized that his rights were 
sacred in the keeping of the occupant of the chair and was his warm | 


and devoted personal friend. 

Mr. Speaker, the life of Samuel J. Randall has yet to be written. 
His colleagues, however desirous they have been to give to this House 
and to the country an appreciative review of his public services, have 
yet, from lack of time, presented only an outline of his work, extend- 
ing over a period of nearly thirty years, For over a quarter of a cent- 
ury these services have formed a 
his country's history. An extended biography ot this courageous and 
earnest worker should be placed in circulation, not only as a measure 
of justice to him and to the work he accomplished, but for the benefit 
and encouragement of those who are to follow in governmental affairs. 

Some cynic early said that ** republics are ungrateful.” The uni- 
versal sorrow over the death of Samuel J. Randall proves the untrath 
‘of this statement. The whole people appreciate to-day that the grand 
figare whose presence we miss from this Hall gave all he could—his 
best years and his best ability—to his country. They know and appre- 
ciate that no soldier ever on any battle-field gave better or truer serv- 
ice. They mourn with deepest sincerity this gallant soldier who fought 
and won so many civic battles for them, and they want his memory to 
be handed down to all time, the common heritage of the Republic. 

Re/erence has been made to the fact that this able, active worker, after 
a lite’s devotion to the public interests; died poor. This may be true 
in a material sense, but from every other standpoint the man who 
lived and labored and died as he did never knew poverty and left 
behind him more than a princely fortune. Samuel J. Randall died 
rich—rich in the warm regard of all who knew him and in the respect 

‘and admiration of the people whose interests he protected. He has 
left behind him not a colossal fortune obtained by unscrupulous means, 
but he has bequeathed to the family he loved and by whom he was 
idolized, to the people of this land whom he unselfishly served and who 

tefully appreciate his labors, the record of a lite as bright and as 
lawless as the June sunshine which to-day gilds the Dome of the na- 
tion’s Capitol, : 


Original-Package Bill. 


REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES BARWIG, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 19, 1890. 


On the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the regulation or commerce between the 
several States and with foreign countries in certain cases. 


Mr. BARWIG. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of the privilege of 
printing in the RECORD a few remarks on the original-package bill, I 
did not participate in the discussion of the measure when it was under 
consideration by the House, as I thought the ground was fully covered 
by my colleagues on this side. But I have just received a letter from 
an intelligent German citizen addressed to myself and to my Repub- 
lican colleague [Mr. VAN SCHAICK], which so clearly expresses or 
should express the sentiments of every German-American that I can 
not do less than give it to the country by printing it in the records of 


this body. It isas follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 30, 1890, 


DEAR Sin: Having failed to find you in when I called, I take the liberty of 
addressing you this letter before I leave the city. 

Like yourself, I am a German and alsoa resident of the West, and, as we have 
erg in common, I trust the freedom with which I write will be par- 

oned. 

I have spent several months in Washington, as an interested observer of 
legislation, and particularly of that class of legislation which would naturally 
concern and impress a German citizen, who, leaving his fatherland, has souglit 
political and personal liberty under the glorious flag of this Republic. You are 
a Republican. J have also been one up to this time. I espoused that political 
faith at the outbreak of the late war, and have stood by the party on all issues 
growing out of that conflict. In so doing I have acted in common with the great 


part, and a very important part. of | 


3 Germans throughout this country, and it is to this fact that the 
ubl party has owed its a terareon in almost every Western State. 


at, however loyal I mag bave to the pa ty in tì e past, I must be frank 


enough to say to you that I have reached a point of pol.tical divergence, for the 
record the nt Republican Con; bas made upon questions affecting the 
personal liberty of the citizen’ forbids my longer tollowing the fortunes of that 


party. What that record has been may be briefly expressed in the single 
phrase, intolerant and undisguised Puritaniam. : 

If you wish to analyze this record look at the vote upon the proposition to 
foist and fasten upon the Territory of Okiahoma the dogma of prohibition, or, 
a little later, the no less fanatical canteen act. Both these measures, while op- 

by the Democrats, received the vote of practically every Republican Sena- 
a and every Republican member of the House. Can you gainsay this asser- 
tion? 

But it remained for the party to even more boldly and unblushinely trample 
under its feet the sacred principle of personal liberty when, at the dictate of the 
hypocrites and fanatics of Maine, Jowa, and Kansas, it gave to the authorities 
ol these and other intolerant communities the power of and seizure, 
the invasion of the home and the confiscation of personal property under the 
so-called “ original-package ” bill. And whey it was moved to except the inno- 
cent article of lager beer from the operation of this infamous law, even this 
was rejected, not a single Republican voting in favor of the motion. But it was 
left to the House, the so-called 8 branch of Congress, to complete the work 
thus begun in the Senate, and let us look at the recordin t body whose mem- 
bersare again before the country for indorsement and in many districts are ask- 
ing the suffrage of the German voter. 

Out of 173 Republicans in the House, just 9 voted with the Democrats inst 
the bill. And who were these, and what their districts? Lenusacn of New- 
ark, N. J., and VAN Schack of Milwaukee, German-Americans, and 
neither of them renominated for election to the next Congress; BECKWITH 
of New Jersey, STOCKBRIDGE of Baltimore, BAYNE of Pitishurgh, BURTON of 
Cleveland, CALDWELL of Cincinnati, A DAMS of Chicago, and KINSEY and FRANK 
of St. Louis, all from metropolitan districts. In short. not ono Republican mem- 
ber living and breathing the political atmosphere beyond the shadow of a brew- 
ery voted or had the manhood to vote against the outrageous scheme, And, 
mark you,no one was more assiduous or earnest in his efforts to push this 
thing through than your Speaker Reep, who is allowed to pose as the repre- 
sentative and leader of your party in all its startling new departure, 

In view of these things and the further fact that the Democrats as a party op- 
pecs all this iniquitous legislation ss subversive of the very paapa under- 

ying a republic of freedom and freemen, can you longer remaina Republican? 
1 3 can not, nor do I believe any German can, who, having seen the old 
party strike the chains from the blacks of the South, now beholds the melan- 
„ of its attempting to ſorge new shackles for the white man of the 
North. 
Yours, very respectfully, 


Hon. I. W. Vax SCHAICK, 
House of Representatives, 


P. S.—I take the liberty of inclosing a copy of this letter to Hon. CHARLES 
BArwie, a colleague of yours in the present House. 


AUGUST FROLICH. 


Contested Election—Clayton vs. Breckinridge, 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN HENRY McOARTHY, 
OF NEW YORK, = 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 4, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Clayton 
vs, Breckinridge, from the Second Congressional district of Arkansas— 

Mr. McCARTHY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rise to say a few words in regard to the issues in- 
volved in this contest and investigation. It does seem to me that in 
order to reach a proper conclusion as to the results of such investiga- 
tion we must first approach the case setting aside all partisan feeling, 
There ought to be noquestion of Northor South. Toarriveat a proper 
decision, one that should receive the admiration and approbation ot the 
people of this great Republic, we must approach it in the same man- 
ner and under the same reservations that we will or should approach 
any other question, and solve the same. 

Now, what are the issues presented? It is that in the Second Con- 
gressional district ot Arkansas an election took place, in the fall of 
1838, for member of Congress. In that contest there were two per- 
sons presented to the people of that district asking for their votes, one 
representing the principles of one party, the Democratic, and the other 
representing the principles of the Republican party. These two men 
were known in their particularlocality, one the sitting member, Clif- 
ton R. Breckinridge, and the other John M. Clayton, now deceased. 
The election was nothing more than an ordinary Congressional elec- 
tion such as has taken place often in the past. The election proceeded, 
and so far as the contestant is concerned no questions were ever raised 
or presented in this contest but the facts of illegal voting in Wood- 
ruff County and the stealing of the ballot-box at Plummerville. 

The case as presented to the people by the contestant himself, and 
the one issue that he desired to be tried, was whether or not the box 
containing the votes of the people in Plummerville had heen stolen, 
and that, if it had been stolen, then the vote in that district and of 
that particular locality should be counted as it was cast, if it could be 
ascertained, and have its full weight in thedetermination of the result 
of the election; that whichever party received the majority of the votes 
should have the benefit of it. 
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Now, then, that being the case, what was the first thing to be deter- 
mined by this committee? The question first to be determined was 
the vote of the particular locality in which the ballot-box was stolen. 
There is no difficulty in reaching a satisfactory result u that issue. 
It was conceded by both parties to the issue and by all the parties con- 
cerned that the Plummerville ballot-box was stolen. How, then, was 
the vote cast and deposited in that ballot-box to be a benefit to the 
parties? It must either be by polling all the votes again or by con- 
cessions on the part of those interested in the result of this contest and 
investigation. z - 

This question is met and settled, for all parties have conceded the 
state of which are in dispute in regard to this district, both par- 
ties positively affirming that they were not and are not responsible for 
such a condition ot affairs. It is admitted that at this place, Plum- 
merville, there were cast 683 votes, of which the gentleman now de- 
ceased received 558, and 125 were cast for the sitting member, thus 
leaving the gentleman now deceased, and who had contested the seat, 
a majority in this district of 433, which must be deducted from the 
original majority claimed by the sitting member of 846. Let us, then, 
deduct this number from the vote and it still leaves the sitting mem- 
ber with a majority of 413; but that is not enongh for the gentlemen 
on thé other side and who constitute a majority of this committee. 

It will not do. They must, by some calculation or other means, 
make it appear that John M. Clayton was elected and received the 

vote. In conducting this investigation they must go to Arkan- 
filled with partisanship and full of prejudice, I shall not say hate, 
but so near it as to give the appearance of such, with the determina- 
tion to unseat, at all hazards, the sitting member and to make some 
campaign matter for their party in the near future. It must be clear 
to every fair-minded man that they started wrong in the beginning. 
Their duties under the resolution by which they were appointed were 
as broad as the resolution itself. Quoting the words of the minority 
of this committee in their report to this House, they say: 


In regard to all this the House said it is of the highest importance that these 
matters be thoroughly investi . * * * The committee was instructed 
to make u full and a thorough investigation. * It wasinstructed to take 
and report all the evidence. * It was instructed to make this investiga- 
tion and to take all the evidence not only in regard to the ease, but also in re- 

to the method of said election; also in rd to the contest and in regard 
all events relating thereto or arising therefrom after said election. It will 
be seen that all the points enumerated are clearly and torcibly embraced in the 
positive instructions of the House, It is known also that Colonel Clayton had 
only just begun to take his testimony, and that in only two places, when he 
was killed and the contest was suspended. Therefore the whole case and all 
the subsequent events and proceedings, so complicated and important, and all 
3 by the instructions of the House, fell to the consideration of the com- 
mittee, 

It is something of a guide in forming a judgment of the fairness with which 
the committee has discharged its duty in regard to these matters of so much 
more than ordinary extent and complexity to consider what time is deemed 
necessary and usually consumed in taking testimony in ordinary cases, The 
time fixed law for taking testimony in an ordinary election case is ninety 
days. (Rev Statutes U. S., 107.) If exceptional circumstances arise this is 
sometimes extended; all other proceedings connected with the clection case 
come out of other time. Ninety days, then, is the least time provided by the 
Jaws of the United States and the custom of the House for taking testimony 
alone in an ordinary contested-election case. 


They were not there representing either the contestant or contestee. 
Their duties were to investigate the whole subject. Did they do it? 
Did they investigate this subject as the resolution required und com- 
manded them to do? No. Examine these resolutions. A subject 
such as this, requiring an investigation, first, as to who was entitled to 
the seat at issue; next, an investigation of thesurrounding circumstances 
before, during, and after election, which involved in its scope the thor- 
ough and most searching examination, an examination of the murder 
of John M. Clayton and the discovery, if possible, of the perpetrators 
of this terrible crime, and the possible bringing of them to justice, could 
not in the ordinary nature of things be disposed of in twelve days, and 
yet we have the astounding spectacle of this committee, controlled and 

by the majority of this House, beginning, conducting, and 

concluding such examination and investigation within fifteen or sixteen 

This was a most important and seriouscase. The whole people 

of a section of the State of Arkansas, the whole people of Plummerville, 

the good as well as the bad, were under a cloud; their fair name, in- 

tegrity, and honor questioned. Quoting the words of the minority of 
the committee in their report, they say: 

Of rumors and charges regarding the local contest of this people we know 
nothing reliable beyond their official report, and over their Jocal affairs we 
have no jurisdiction, although in all their previous national elections no com- 

int has ever been brought before Congress, and not even a rumor of wrong- 
or published so faras we know; yet in this election 
upon every hand that one of their ballot-boxes 
had been stolen. This was followed by a deplorable and shocking tragedy re- 
sulting in the death of the contestant. Wh" 2 the theft of the ballot-box did 
not upon any possible hypothesis change tb» result of the election or alter the 
right of the Democratic candidato to the certificate, for the maximum voting 
of the precinct was known and not disputed, and the returns show 
that the Democrats had carried the district by a majority of 149 votes even if 
the Republicans had obtained every vote in the township, which they did not 
claim and did not do, yet this event gavea striking feature upon which to base 
a contest, and the two events gave abundant proof for speculation, crimination, 
and charges. Whatever might be a hasty or passionate view of these matters, 
we have had time for refiection. 

Whatever mi be a vulgar, sordid, and unpatriotic view, we know that these 

ons and this case involve the memory of a gentleman whose death was 


jored by good men throughout the Union, and nowhere so deeply as the 
—— with whom he lived; that they involss the right of a — ieo 7 this 


House, a gentleman of long service and honorable life, the representative rights, 
the honor, and the good name of an Ame constituency and the rights, dig- 
nity, and honor of the American House of Representatives itself, These con- 
siderations, at once tragic, pathetic, personal, patriotic, and rising to the high- 
est dignity ofjudicial duty, would move mien. aay power on — $ 
to mensure well their course, The case isexceptional. The eyes ofthe whole 
country have been directed to it. No people have ever been called upon to pass 
through a more trying ordeal than this people, no men through one more try- 
ing than these men. No committee and no Congress has ever been put to a 
severer test, and to neglect the duty of ſuir and impartial work, to stoop to spec- 
ulate u a people's honor, to prostitute power, functions, and the dignity 
ofthe House, to work palpable injustice and to make merchandise of haman 
blood, isto degrade the House in the estimation ofall good men, This the House 
seemed fully to appreciate, judging by the full and accurate instructions it gave 
to the committee. 

The people, irrespective of party, and not the scheming politician 
and the office-seeker, will judge whether this was a fair and honest 
investigation. In the ordinary investigation of contested seats, as lam 
informed, it takes much more than fifteen days to ascertain the result, 
yet here were most serious crimes charged, fraud, bribery, and murder, 
with the most serious investigation of a contested seat pending, the first 
of its kind in the history of our country, and the whole matter is closed, 
the whole matter is solved, the whole determination is arrived at in 
less thansixteen days. It is apparent to all fair-minded men that this 
committee have not obeyed the resolutions of this House. It is clear 
to all fair-minded men that they did not accept or enter upon theduties 
imposed on them without partisanship and prejudice, and with that 
fairness and absence of bias that men coming to such an important and 
serious investigation should have. If they were prejudiced, if their 
minds were altogether made up as to the result, then as tair men they 
should have declined to act upon the committee. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have had such extraordinary spectacles in 
this House in my short connection with it, of men holding positions on 
committees whose minds were biased, whose minds, judging from their 
conduct, appeared to be altogether made up in regard to the results to 
be arrived at, that we are not at all surprised to find in this investiga- 
tion, the most important, in my judgment, that has come before the 
House, men participating whose judgments it would appear are already 
formed and who knew in advance what the purport of the report would 
be. They concluded that with the admission of the stealing of the 
ballot-box and the acceptance and allowance of such, as claimed by 
their most ardent advocates, they could not succeed in unseating Mr. 
Breckinridge. Likecarefulandshrewd lawyers, as they are, experienced 
in country as well as city practice, they resolved that they must attack 
the fair and honest count in favor of Mr. Breckinridge in other locali- 
ties, in order to show some apparent justice and reason for the result 
to be arrived at. How was this to be done? They must then charge 
that in certain townships colored men voted for Mr, Clayton whose votes 
were credited to Mr, Breckinridge. 

After a period of nearly eighteen months had elapsed, with an in- 
ducement of $2 per day and their expenses paid for coming to the 
place of examination, enough colored men were found, most of whom 
could neither read nor write, to go to Little Rock, and under such in- 
ducements besides other pressure to take the stand and swear that they 
had voted for Mr. Clayton, although they could not tell just which was 
his ticket. [Applause.] This evidence, although standing singly and 
alone and without any corroboration whatever, should have at least 
created a doubt in the minds of the committee, but it was permitted 
to stand, and was accepted as gospel truth against the positive afirma- 
tion and oath of all the election officers. Again, let me quote the 
words of the minority committee: 


Consider now the character of the testimony in opposition to all this and 
the means employed to procure it. They offered the inducementof $2 a da 
and mileage to a few negro voters to deny after the election how they voted. 
What is the central idea of the secret ballot now so warmly urged all over the 
country? It is not all men who need it; not even all negroes who vote the 
Democraticticket. But surely if men will not vote freely when exposed to influ- 
ences in the act of voting, then these same men will deny that they did or that 
they intended to so vote when offered money or confronted with influences by 
the exposure of their ballot after they have voted. Are they weaker before 
than after? If the vote is to be cast in secret and the act of the voter is to re- 
main a secret, then what are we to rely upon as good and sufficient evidence of 
the result? Obviously upon the returns as certified by the election officials. 
Were there ever returns more reliably certified than these from Woodruff 
County? Were they ever more reliably borne out by the results of past elec- 
tions not only admitted to be fair, but especially that, for supreme judges boasted 
of them as fair, * * * 

To show how the majority really estimate their negro testimony, which here 
they take above that of the best officials, courts, juries,and all evidence by 
past elections of the fairness of the result, we recall the instance where two ne- 

OCS, AS respectable looking as any who appeared, testified that they saw Dr. 

Vhiteand William Palmer, two reputable citizens, in the latter’s blacksmith 
shop burning up the Plummerville ballots and ballot-box, Judge McClure (Re- 
publican), without even being sworn, contradictedthem. The subcommittee ac- 
cepted this off-hand and single statement as fully satisfactory aud dismissed the 
matter at once, This ignorant and characterless testimony is brushed aside 
when contradicted in a certain matter by a Republican, although the former are 
under oath and the latter is not; but the same kind of testimony, even more igno- 
rant and evidently more destitute of character, is in every instance accepted at 
once when it relates to a vote as against the sworn testimony of election oflicers 
of both political parties. One such negro comes and now says he did notintend 
to vote the way he isrecorded. Ali the election officials contradict him and they 
are brushed aside and he is accepted. It is solely upon such testimony that the 
Soares ey. has changed votes and upon the same testimony they cast out Demo- 
cratic vi 


But many of the colored men voted the Democratic ticket, and particu- 
larly for Mr. Breckinridge—this, too, even at a time when the colored 
people of that locality had been threatened with social as well as political 
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death if they dared to vote the Democratic ticket or for a Democrat, 
Let me read to you part of the testimony of George McNealy (colored), 
‘who was called, sworn, examined, and testified: 


Direct examination: 
Q. Where do you live? J 
A. In Augusta. 
Q. Were you at the election there in November, 1838? 


& Wie did ote for for Congress? 
0 ou v. ‘or for ? 
A. Breckinridge, 
Q. 8 you usually voted the Democratic ticket? 
. Yes, sir. 
Q. I want to ask you whether the colored Republicans gave you any trouble 
on account of your being a Democrat? ` 
A. Gave me any trouble? 
Q. Yes, sir. 
A. They did not give me any trouble of that kind; they kind of madea little 
threat around there. > 
2 1 you had occasion to complain for some time? 
. Yes, sir, 
Q. Well, what haye they doneto worry you, and what have they doneto you? 
A. Well, they attempted that if I ever came out in the country what they 
would do; they would light a torch behind me. 
Q. Have they made some threats against you in that way? 
A, They threatened me one night going home. ; 
Q. Tell me about it. 
A. Well, sir, the day I voted up at the court-house I was going on down and 
J got over and went over the stile; and there was a crowd of fellows standin; 
out there, and there was one, I do not know which one, said: That d 
little Democrat, that yellow nigger, if I ever catch him out in the country I will 
Hebs tists h behind him.” 1 said that was all right, that I would be at the 
ting. i 
Q. Have any of them made any attempt to cut you off from socicty on ac- 
count of chat on account of voting that ticket? 
A. You mean society ? 
Q —.— thereany objection ever made to your associating with them and go- 
about? 
A. With the girls? 
Q. Yes, 


A. Yes, 

Q. Well, what was that? 

A. Well, I was working for Mr. Blocklinger when I voted, and the old man, 
Mose, he come there one day and was standing there at the door talking, 
and he sad: ever catch you with one of my girls, or one of them on the 
street with yon, or speaking to you, I will just take an ax and lay them out.” 


Let me read to you also a part of the testimony of Manuel C. Car- 

ter (colored), who was called, sworn, examined, and testified: 
Direct examination : 

Q. Did you vote the Democratic ticket in the election in 1888? 

A. Yes, sir. 

2 tr 8 vote for Breckinridge for Congress? 

es, sir, 

Q. Did you—I wish you would state whether the colored Republicans gave 
the colored Democrats any trouble about voting. 

A. Why, the colored Republicans around there, they said if a fellow voted the 
Democratic ticket he conidn’t go with them and couldn't go with any of their 
Sanguis and I told him I wasn't particular about going with their daughters. 
I told them I would vote as I pleased. I said there were just as many white 
folks around there voted the Republican ticket as voted the Democratic ticket; 
and [asked what they was going to do, and they said they would lick me the 
first time they Avr me out in the country. I told them they had a chance at 
that. They said they would lick me out there—of course they had men to keep 
up with men that voted the Democratic ticket and watch them. John Martin 
Was to keep up with them, and he made some remarks around there. 

Q. What was he doing? 

A. He was canvassing. 


Did they have anybody to notice who was voting the Democratic or Re- 1 


Q. 
publican tickets? 

A. They could tell very easily. 

Q. How could teli? 

A. They bad a ticket, and on the back of the ticket they had a butterfly, 
and they said to my partner, Ike Hamlet 
, Mr. Cooper. Are youtelling what you heard yourself ? 

A. Iam telling what I know. They said, don’t you do it or you will die; 
and I said, I will; I said I was going to vote for Breckinridge. I said I will 
vote iust as I please. He said he was going to vote for Clayton, and you may 
vote as you please, 

Q. You did as you pleased’? 

„ we were old partners, us two; and were going with the same 
rs. 

Q. What did they do; how did they act? 

A. They hu about it, and say they would bulldoze you or kill you, 
make it hot, or something like that. 

Mr. MoCarx. Do you think there was any colored men about there who would 
be woes to have it known they had voted the Democratic ticket if they 


? 

A. I don't suppose nothing; I suppose there was three colored people was 

ing to vote the ocratic and they was seared and they says they di note l. 
What did you say about how the girls treat you? 

A. Oh, the girls say, if I say I am a Democrat, then they say, 
with me.” * * * 

Mr. Harron. You are satisfied a great many colored e voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket and afterwards denied it; you know they bave? 

A. Yes; certainly they have. 

Mr. McOsure. Do you mean to say a great many colored people up there will 
go on the stand and perjure themselves? 

A. Of course, they will perjure themselves ina minute. Didn't Andrew John- 
son e there vote the Democratic ticket and come up here and swear he did 
not 

There can be no doubt that such a condition as described by them 
existed at the time. If any more evidence was needed, the editorials in 
the Arkansas Register of Sunday, August 31, 1890, the organ of Powell 
Clayton, just before the recent State election, must be convincing and 
conclusive, if one will be convinced. 

[From the Arkansas Register.] 

When you see a colored man peddling Democratic tickets, look out for him 

he has sold out to the enemy. 


No colored man can give any valid reason for voting the Democratic ticket. 
When you find one beefing about the way Rector was treated,” spot him—he 


"You can't go 


has Democratic money in his pocket. Mr. Rector has no fault to find, and is 
an enthusiastic supporter of the entire ticket, He is not a “ kicker,” and those 
who “kick” for him are doing that which Mr, Rector does not ve — 5 
nomi- 


Dem m 
but . Republicans will remember the traitors in future conven- 
tions, It would be 


This has reference to the colored voters. 

But to return to what appear to be the purposes of the majority of 
this committee in furthering their effort in the conduct of this case. 
As I said before, something must be done. It required but a minute’s 
reflection on their part and it was solved. They must charge that 
fraudulent returns had been made in While River Township, Cotton 
Plant Township, Augusta, and Riverside precinct, all of Woodraff 
County; this because it would appear more plausible in this county 
than in any other, there being so many colored people residents of 
the same. They then proceeded by the kind of testimony already 
stated taclaim that Clayton received at White River 62 more votes 
than given credit for, and which were claimed to have been counted 
for Breckinri This, with the 44 originally returned, would make 
106, but they do not deduct this 106 from the 264, the total vote, 
which would give even by their own count 144 for Breckinridge, but 
they throw out his entire vote of either 148, according to their best count, 
or 210, as originally returned for him. 

The same at Cotton Plant, where they add to the 132 votes origi- 
nally returned for Clayton the 73 votes claimed under this investigation 
as having been cast for him but counted for Breckinridge, and thus 
make Clayton’s total 205. Instead of deducting these 205 from the 
total vote, 318, which would leave Breckinridge 113 by their own count, 
they again throw out his entire vote. The same in Augusta, where 
they add to the 32, originally returned, 18 claimed as being counted in 
the same way under this investigation, making 52, and instead of de- 
ducting the 52 from the whole vote, 132, which would again leave Breck- 
inridge by their own count 80 votes, they throw out his entire vote. 
So, too, with Riverside, they add to the 59 originally returned 31, 
claimed as being counted in some way, making 90 votes, and instead 
of deducting these 90 votes from the whole vote, 256, which would 
leave Breckinridge by their own count 166, they throw out the entire 
vote. 

‘Thus, in a word, they add to Mr. Clayton’s vote, which was 269, in 
these townships and precincts 184 more votes and throw ont the entira 
vote as returned for Breckinridge, which was 691. If you propose to 
allow Clayton these 184 additional votes, would not the better way be 
to also allow Breckinridge his vote, even decreased by the number 
claimed by you? With this deduction Mr. Breckinridge would be 
clearly elected. Had they allowed the vote which Breckinridge was 
entitled to after the deductions made, Breckinridge would, by their 
own showing, have had in these townships 507 votes (all of which 
have been thrown out), a sufficient number to eleet him beyond a ques- 
tion. These votes, as I say, have been thrown out, and these voters 
have been disfranchised. Was there ever so unfair, unjust, and un- 
equitable a conclusion? [Applause.] 

oe SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FLOWER. I hope my colleague will be allowed additional 
time. I appeal to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] to give 
him additional time. 

Mr. CRISP. I have not got it to yield to the gentleman. The time 
is all parceled out. I now yield fifteen minutes to the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. TRACEY. 


Irrigation of Arid Lands. 
SPEECH 
HON. PRESTON B. PLUMB, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, July 16, 1890, 


On the amendment of the Committee on Appropriations relative to the i 
tion of arid lands to the bil! (H. R. 10884) making appropriations for sun — 8 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. PLUMB said: ; 

Mr. PRESIDENT: That part of the statute of October 2, 1888, which 
has been the subject of comment and which has led to the legislation 
proposed in this bill, after providing for the topographic survey of 

lands in the arid region, says: . 
Aud all land which may hereafter be designated or selected by the said United 

States surveys for sites for reservoirs, Caseny Ea canals for irrigation 


and all lands made susceptible of irrigation by such reservoirs, ditches, or ca- 
nals, are from this time henceforth reserved from sale as the property of the 
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1 not be subject, after the passage of this to entry, set- 
goned Malos Ana re 8 provided by law. = ty 

Under the construction which has been put upon that statute by the 
Interior Department, whatever exhibit the Director of the Geological 
Survey may attach to his report becomes a part of the law, and the 
Director has attached an exhibit which includes as arid all the land 
marked between the two red lines on the map back of me, the eastern 
one of which represents practically the one hundredth meridian and 
the western one a line drawn varying irom 200 to 300 miles east of the 
Pacific Ocean, the area lying between these two lines comprising, as 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] has said, about two-fitths 
ot that of the United States. 

Now, it may be that that is not too large a reservation, having refer- 
ence to possible need lor irrigation, but it is intolerable that every set- 
tler should be dependent as to his right to enter the land upon which 
he has settled on the question as to whether that tract of land might 
or might not be the subject af possible irrigation. It does not follow 
from the law as construed by the Attorney-General and as enforced by 
the Interior Department that only those Jands which lie immediately 
under a proposed reservoir or ditch site shall be reserved, but every 
tract of land which by any process applicable to the transfer of water 
from one place to another could be made irrigable by that water, no 
matter how remote from the original source of supply, is withdrawn. 
Therefore, a tract of land 500 or 1,000 miles away to which water might 
be conveyed from thesource in the mountain becomes by the operation 
of this law ‘‘susceptible of irrigation” and is withdrawn from settle- 
ment, an area probably five times greater than the artilicial water sup- 
ply can ever cover. 

Under that withdrawal over twenty-five entire counties and parts of 
five or six more in Western Kansas have been withdrawn irom settle- 
ment, and every entry in all that area suspended. The lands are more 
or less arid, no donbt, but a large proportion bas already been settled 
upon. Possibly the settlement was unwisely madein many cases, but 
the Government opened the lands to settlement and invited the people 
to enter upon them for homesteads and pre-emption entry. They have 
done so and have taken the risk, and it is unconscionable that the Gov- 
ernment should now step in and say, You have made a mistake; these 
lands are arid, and we will not permit you to perfect your entries,” 
thus not only depriving them of the right which it had invited them 
to exercise, but also destroying the investment which their settlement 
necessitated. Of course the Director of the Geological Survey may 
change the boundaries of this arid district by excluding Kansas, and 
so he may enlarge them. ‘The scope of the law depends upon his judg- 
ment and his caprice. i 

Mr. President, it is said that if we repeal the law of 1888 we open 
the great area to speculation, and a great many changes have been 
rung upon the term *‘speculation ” as applied to the acquisition of 
Western public lands during the last few years. I have no doubt that 
at every step in the administration of the public-land laws since 1841, 
and probably ever since the Government hus had lands, there has been 
speculation in them, after a fashion; there have been technical viola- 
tions of the law; and yet so beneficent has been the operation of those 
laws, so genuine the entries under them, that the entire area west of 
the Alleghany Mountains has been settled thereunder. Is it worth 
while now to be shedding tears over the fact that possibly some quarter- 
section in Ohio, now and for the last fifty or one hundred years anim- 
proved farm, that some farm in the State of Illinois or in Wisconsin, 
was originally acquired from the Government by some trifling subter- 
fuge on the part of the entryman ? 

Mr. President, there is such a thing as being too nice and too wise. 
The land laws of the United States have been useful in the develop- 
ment of the national resources, I do not know a class of men, not even 
excepting those who have borne arms in its defense, to whom the Gov- 
ernment is more indebted than to those men who have constantly and 
always, under the operation of these laws, pushed out to the frontier, 
There is not a quarter-section of land in all that area, speaking in a 
large way, but correctly, in which the expenditure of labor, in which 
the eftort, the patience, the determination of the man who éntered it 
has not been equal or more than Squa to the entire cash value of the 
land after the entry was completed. 

He may have madea mistake; he may have been governed by a mo- 
tive to get his land by the short cut; he may not have had in mind the 
making of a permanent home upon it, and he may have had in mind 
the fact that he could obtain it atter a short residence upon it, or per- 
haps by avoiding residence altogether alter a certain amount of culti- 
vation, and then selling it out to some other man who might come 
along and desire to buy it of him rather than to go farther west; yet 
I say that the expenditure of time, of enterprise, and of labor upon 
this land has been the equivalent ot its value, and, take it all together, 
a dozen times more has been spent there than the land is worth. 

The record of the frontier is a record of courage, of constancy, of 
wrecked fortunes, and yet, Mr. President, a record of the most magnifi- 
cent progress the world has ever seen, and to-day is as much and as 
vital a part of the national history and the national resources and 
wealth as the history of any other portion of the Republic. The men 
who haye gone ont there, desiring to get away from the old location, 


thinking they will find something which they do not find, disappointed 
otten, perhaps in a majority of cases, have been the picket line of the 
great army behind theim which has marched on resistlessly until it 
has brought almost the entire area of the Republic under cultivation. 

Mr. President, there has been no speculation there that is worth 
complaining of. What there has been, if any, is simply a wen, a wart 
upon an otherwise healthy body. The Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] 
speaks of the redwood fraud; that 16,000 acres of land were obtained 
by trand from the Government in the redwood district, which has no 
more relation to this arid region than the region of eternal snow. It 
is 500 miles from the nearest border of the arid region. But 16,000 
acres of land were obtained fraudulently in the redwood district nearly 
ten years ayo, and annually during the last ten years 25,000,000 acres 
of land have passed from the Government to the title and ion 
of individual settlers, If the exception proves the rule, then the citing 
of this redwood case shows most extraordinary faith(ulness in the man- 
agement of the trust concerning the public lands in this area. 

I have no doubt the people who committed this frand have added 
also the other crime laid to their doors, that they live abroad. Frauds 
of that kind, of course, ought to be ferreted out; but such frauds can 
not be committed under the desert-land law. The desert-land Jaw is 
not in terms a settlement law, and yet settlement as inevitably follows 
it as daylight follows dark. Take the Territory of Utah, take Idaho, 
where entries under the desert-land Jaws are permitted and where per- 
haps a majority of the acreage entered has been under that law, and 
what do we find? The average size of farms in the Territory of Utah 
to-day does not exceed 30 acres. There is notsuch a record of acqui- 
sition and subdivision of land anywhere under the shining sun as in 
the Territory of Utah. 

The inevitable and constant tendency of irrigation and the uses of 
land by means of irrigation is subdivision. There is scarcely a large 
tract ol land in the world cu!tivable only by irrigation owned by one 
man. It is not possible that there can be any continuously large 
holdings under irrigation. Itis just with that part of our country as 
it is with India and all other. scctions of country where irrigation 
prevails, the irrigable lands are eventually minutely subdivided. As 
the lands will produce more than those naturally watered so less will 
suffice for the needs of a single family, and this finally determines in 
a majority of cases the size of the farm. But irrigation is not econom- 
ical or profitable where carried on by hired labor, The processes of 
application and use are so delicate, the water itself is so elusive, the 
whole process is so subtle, that it has got to be applied by the hand of 
the proprietor himself in order to be of the greatest value, Hired 
labor will not do ıt. There is no possibility of large estates where 
they have got to be reclaimed by the artificial application of water, 
and the section of country in which large estates are possible is not, 
therefore, in the arid regions. 

Mr. President, the desert-land law of the United States gives to 
every citizen of the United States whois willing to reclaint it fhe priv- 
ilege to purchase a section of land, and no more, at a dollar and a quar- 
ter an acre. An advance payment of 25 cents per acre is required, and 
it is also required that the purchaser shall, within a certain period of 
time,reclaim the land by putting water upon it by artificial means suf- 
ficient to make it productive. When this is done within a certain speci- 
fied period and proof thereof made the purchaser can by paying the 
additional dollaranacre obtain title. In orderto get the land he must 
not only pay for it, but he can not in one case out of a hundred reclaim 
it, within the meaning of the Jaw as construed by the Department, un- 
less he spends an average of three or four dollars an acre in the shape 
of works designed to carry and actually carrying water upon it. 

It is not possible, therefore, to enter such land under the homestead 
law. To leave the law which it is now proposed to repeal on the 
statute-books means that there shall never be one single acre of 
land within the limits of the arid regions as they may be defined by 
the Director ot the Geological Survey entered, becanse it can never 
be entered under the homestead law. The homestead law is a settle- 
ment law. In order that a person may acquire title under the bome- 
stead law he must go upon the land precedent to the filing of his dec- 
laration and he must make his home there and live there, substantially, 
without break. He can not do either until he has put water upon the 
land by artificial means, and if he puts water upon it in advance of 
going on the land to live, as he must. he takes the chance that some 
other man will go there about the time the water is ready to flow on 
it, thereby effecting reclamation, and take his entry away from him 
by making first settlement. 

Therefore, the intention of the law of 1888, which we propose to re- 
peal, is, if literally carried out, that not one single acre of all the land 
within these two red lines here [indicating], embracing two-fifths of 
the Republic, shall ever be settled by any one, and that is what was 
undoubtedly designed. 

Mr. President, the careful, the shrewd, the forceful man who drew 
that provision, and got it enacted into law by means of a conference 
committee appointed to adjust differences between the two Houses in 
1888, not a provision ever adopted by vote of either House, had in 
mind exactly this consequence: He said to himself, Here is a great 
area to which I will apply a scheme that I have got for human gov- 
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ernment. I will apply here a scheme of communal proprietorship in 
land which I have got in mind, and to which I will commit the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by this seemingly innocent provision in 
the statute.” 

What is that? It is found in a bill here reported or as proposed as 
an amendment by the Senator from Texas to another bill pending in 
the Senate, whereby it is provided that all this area shall be divided 
into irrigation districts, containing such lands as may be subject to rec- 
lamation, containing other lands to be known as forest lands not sub- 
ject to reclamation, and other lands as pasture lands not subject to 
reclamation; that the little community which shall settle in the val- 
leys which may be subject to irrigation—one, two, three, four, five, 
six, a dozen or fifty men, as the case may be—are to become practi- 
cally the owners not only of the land on which they live, but of all the 
forest Jands and all the pasture lands within the limits of that district; 
and there is to bea common of pasturage, a common of forestry, and 
masters of forestry, and masters of pasturage, and men who shall par- 
cel out, under the direction of this community, the uses of the forests 
and the pastures in these several districts, 

Mr, President, saying nothing about this plan in the abstract, and 
having nothing but admiration for the genius of the man who conceived 
it and who believed that he could find in Congress pliancy enough to 
put him in possession of that country under the operation of this sys- 
tem, I will say that there is nothing, in my judgment, that is further 
from the genius of the American people than that. The average Ameri- 
can citizen wants what he owns segregated and separated from the 
holdings of every other person in the world. He will be content with 
nothing less. Yet it is this system which was in mind when this stat- 
ute was drawn and when the conference committee was induced to 
adopt it, and which has found expression in the amendment of which 
I have spoken, 

Mr. President, it is not only an interesting question, but one of over- 
whelming importance to the country, what shall become of this great 
arid region? Who is tosettle it, and under what terms and conditions? 
The American people will settle it then.selves if you give them a fair 
chance to doso. The problem can not be worked out by rule. It will 
be worked out by the individual enterprise of men with their faculties 
sharpened by self-interest, pressing here and avoiding there, adapting 
themselves to every phase of a problem which is not only great, but 
possessing infinite variety. 

They have done it already in the valleys of Arizona and New 
Mexico, and in the States of Colorado and Montana, and all over that 
area, and they have built up, not a system of corporate monopolies, 
but a system under which the agricultural tesources of those sections 
have been developed to the equivalent of supplying the mines to which 
they are adjacent, and under the operation ofthis there are small and 
not large farms operated by their owners. It is not to the interest of 
Montana or Colorado or any other ot the mining States or Territories 
to have an agriculture that produces grain for export. It is to their 
interest to have that agriculture to-day and for all time which supplies 
the home demand. They do not want to send grain across the great 
intervening arid spaces and across Kansas and Nebraska and the 
Dakotas to a distant market. 

The men who are engaged in agriculture there to-day want to supply 
the home demand and no more. If you let them alone, as the mines 
are developed agriculture alongside of them will develop also; the two 
will go together hand in hand, supporting each other, strengthening 
each other, and the two together building up great and prosperous 
and powerful communities, and in that process there will be no wreck 
of individual fortunes that can be laid at the door of the Government. 
They will take care of themselves. The State of Colorado, which has 
got, according to common consent, the wisest system of law applicable to 
the distribution of water, is not interested in promoting large land 
holdings, and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], himself a citi- 
zen ever since white settlement in that country, knows that no such 
thing has resulted from it. - 

The State of Colorado by its constitution set the pattern forall the 
States in that area. It dedicated every inch of water within the limits 
of the State to the public use, and prescribed the order in which that 
use should have preference: first, for domestic purposes; second, for 
agriculture; third, for manufacturing; and fourth, for mining. Who- 
ever, therefore, takes a drop of water out of oneof the streams in Colo- 
rado does it under authority of the law of the State, and under a rule 
by which he can not take more than he uses, and under which every 
one who comes after him who wants can also have what is left upon 
terms already known and provided. The man who has got a section of 
land is not entitled to water under the law of Colorado or the law of any 
of the interior States for that section unless he has subjected that sec- 
tion to the plow, unless he is ready to use if. 

If he is using water on 10 acres of that land the next man who comes 
behind him can take all the water that the first man does not need for 
that 10 acres, and so on. So it is in Utah, and so it is in all parts of 
that great country. There is no monopoly of water, there is no mo- 
nopoly of land. On the contrary, as I said, the constant, the inevitable 
tendency is toa subdivision of holdings. Witness, as I haye before said, 
Utah, where every inch of water that can be usofully taken under pres- 
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ent conditions is being applied to production. Away upon the mount- 
ain-side there will be a little patch of land under plow and 5 or 10 
acrés glowing in the summer sun with the yellow of gold because there 
are 10 acres of ripened wheat. Some neighboring spring has furnished 
the water it needed, and everywhere and always, as population has 
trenched on this source of supply, there has been an inevitable subdi- 
vision of the land, until to-day Utah ought to be the paradise of land 
reformers, the average size of the farms being less than 30 acres. 

Isit for this new-iangled, rather, perhaps, I onght to say medieval 
system, that you propose to destroy that under which such beneficent 
results have been realized? 

Is the arid region, the region in which lie the great body of the re- 
maining public lands, to be given over to experiments which promise 
un-American results, and meanwhile the American homesteader be 
shut ont? 

Mr. President, I can not torbear saying that it is one of the peculiar 
features of this controversy that the two States which have given the 
most lavishly of their domain to speculation are here complaining of 
the speculative tendency of the laws of the United States in their 
operations in the arid region. The State of Texas, rich in population, 
in natural resources, and in development, when it wanted a state- 
house which would have caused the levy of a cent on a hundred dollars 
of the taxable property of that empire, chose instead to give 3,000,- 
000 acres of land, which it might and ought to have held for settlers, 
to a syndicate—3,000,000 acres of land which otherwise would have 
gone to settlers, and now possesscd by a forcign corporation and em- 
braced in one single inclosure in the western quarter of that State. 

If Texas has saved anything from its domain that it could get a rail- 
road to take, I have not heard of it. It has given more land to rail- 
roads in proportion to the mileage of the railroads built within its 
limits than the United States ever gave. And Florida, 37,000,0C0 acres 
in extent, confesses that more than half its area has gone the same 
way, not by the action of the United States, I ask yon to observe; 
every single grant was made by the Legislature of the State of Florida, 
one-half of that State donated to railroads, 

Mr. President, from these two sources we get all this talk about cor- 
porate and foreign land-holding in the arid regions. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no corporate holding in the West of consequence. We 
hear about it now and then, and I am tempted to relate how the story 
about it gotastart. A Scotchman, whom I happened to casually meet, 
and who being interested in an option on or a commission on the sale 
of a cattle ranch in Wyoming, seeing in the public prints that Con- 
gress was about to enact a law forbidding alien land-holding, wrote a 
letter to the then Commissioner of the General Land Office inquirin 
about it, saying that the corporation with which he had the inciden 
connection of which I havespoken owned about 30 miles square, we will 
say, in the Territory of Wyoming, and the proposed action of Congress 
would prevent a sale ofthe same in Scotland. The letter got into the 
newspapers and there were added to it speculative estimates of the 
amount of land owned by aliens in other parts of the United States, 
and when the whole of these speculative items were put together they 
made up a large ac and the comment was of course widespread, 
and it and the speculative estimates are still going. 

It turned out that the company of which the Scotthman spoke 
only owned a section of land ona little stream in one of the valleys of 
Wyoming, and because the adjoining land was not occupied the pos- 
sessors of the section of patented land used it for pasturage purposes, 
grazing their cattle npon it, and by some arrangement with somebody 
else, who had a similar amount of land right upon an adjacent stream, 
they divided the intervening range between them for use and they spoke 
of each one as entitled to so much land. There was a great rush at 
one time of cattle companies into that western area, induced by high 
prices for cattle. The craze ran its course; very soon the ranges were 
overpastured, most of the compauies failed, the tide receded, the losses 
were very great, Some fortunately sold out, often to foreigners, upon 
whom the losses of course fell, but the quantity of land which 
from the Government on account of these cattle was very small. But, 
small or large, it was too great. I believe there ought to be no princi- 
ple more sacred than this: that all the soil over which the American 
flag floats shall be in the ownership either of the Government of the 
United States or of the men who yield obedience to it as citizens, 
and the bill which I had the honor to introduce in the Senate and which 
became a law forbids the acquisition of lands by aliens in all the terri- 
tory over which the United States has jurisdiction. 

But, as compared with the great body of the Jand which has gone 
into private possession under the beneficent operation of the land lawsin 
the arid regions, the holdings of foreigners are as a flea bite upon an 
elephant. The ontery about it had little foundation at the time, and 
it has less now. 

What the land laws have heretofore done through all the area over 
which the population of the United States has spread they ought to 
continue to do under proper limitations for the land we have yet got. 
There is one policy, as the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] ex- 
presses it, which would say to the Government, Part with no more 
land, in order that those who already own land may get better prices 
for that which they own, and also better prices for the products of it. 
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But there is another policy, and a wiser one, which says that wherever 
_ the Government has got land which any citizen wishes for the pur- 
pose of making a home thereon, for the purpose of developing it and 
making it fruitful, we will let him have it. It gives opportunity for 
enterprise,-a field for the energies and aptitudes of our people. It 
gives them something to do on American soil, enables them to change 
their occupation, and operates to relieve the congestion which comes 
in our great cities; it is a perpetual safety-valve. It has brought abouf 
the great internal development, to be followed some day very soon by 
an external one equally great and which could not have come without 
it, which makes the United States to-day the leader in everything ex- 
8 5 veness among the nations of the civilized world. 

Je have had little foreign commerce since the war because we have 
had better within. We have had an internal commerce of greater pro- 
portions than any other nation ever had. We have not plowed the 
ocean as we might have done, and as compared with the early part of 
our career, because we have plowed the lands of the interior. We 
have not built ships to navigate the ocean beeause the wise ship-build- 
ers of New England and other portions of the East, after the close of the 
war, found that they could make more money building railroads in the 
West, and they have extended them into nearly all the habitable area, 
producing a wonderful development which enables us to know the re- 
sources of even the most remote portions of the country. 

We have got the one thing which more than anything else is the 
foundation of national independence, and that is a surplus of food prod- 
ucts, and along with that we have got a railroad system which will 
enable us to bring these products to any given point for foreign ship- 
ment or domestic use cheaper and quicker than the resources of any 
other nation can thus be focused. The pioneer has had his share in this 
great work, and no history of the growth of this country during the 
past fifty years would be worth opening the pages of if it did not take 
into solemn and thoughtful account what he has done. He has blazed 
the way for the teeming millions who occupy the West; he has sown 
what others have reaped. The country and not himself has had the 
fruit of his labors. The doubts and dangers he confronted were man- 
ifold, largely unforeseen,and yet always courageously met. Hegained for 
himself sometimes; oh, yes, but where one man gained ten lost. There 
was but one inevitable gainer—the country. Every sacrifice of the 
pioneer brought wealth to the nation. 

As I said in the beginning, there is no such record of fortitude, of 
courage, ot patient determination, of that patriotic building which takes 
little account of one’s own self, but always the prosperity of all, as that 
exhibited by the settler upon the Western frontier, Human he has 
been; oh, yes. He has taken advantage of the Government in a 
mean way occasionally, no doubt. Who does not? Who is there that 
presents a claim before Congress that expects that claim to be tried in 
the same way that it would be if it were tried against an individual? 
Who does not take account of the fact that he owns a part of all the 
national resources in getting what he can get from and that 
in getting money from the Government he gets at least a part of that 
which belongs to him independent of his special claim. 

When invited to go upon the public land the pioneer says, It is true 
they will establish some rules aud regulations as to the manner in 
which I may acquire title to a piece of land,” but, with that American 
directness which always adopts the easiest and cheapest road to the 
end, he says, I do not care so much about these regulations, and 
which are matters of detail, but I want to make a home and make it 
here.” He has found coadjutors in his neighbors. He has not always 
found enemies in the land office, and nst his individual sin, venal 
and rarely involving moral itude, pas the greatest accomplish- 
ment the human race has ever shown in the development of any coun- 
try. Whoever else may zapro him, I will not. Whoever else may 
seek to find blemishes in t great achievement, I will not. To us 
the splendor of it obscures them all. 

Now, Mr. President, there is just one thing else I want to state, 
which may be fairly taken into account in this connection. I think it 
was Prince Metternich who said that the statesman per se was the man 
who knew and understood the resources of his country. It has beena 
part of a wise governmental from the 8 to find out 
what the resources of this country were. We have geological sur- 
bs and surveys within oftentimes, but they have been in 

line of finding out what we have. It was to some extent the curi- 
osity of the Yankee who, having lost a cent, said he did not care about 
that miserable copper coin, but he would like to learn where in thunder 


the thing had gone; but it was also more a feeling that to know was to 
be able to devise new means for national i ence, 
But the pioneer is not always or alone he who develops the agricult- 


ural regions. Thecountry has no end of indebtedness to the pionecrs 
who have developed the mining resources of the mountain regions at 
great hazards. I have had abundant opportunity to observe the qual- 
ity and the labor of the men who have so wonderfully developed the 
resources of Colorado. And in connection with what has been said 
about the value of topographical and geol surveys with reference 
to the development of mining regions I will venture to relate an inci- 
dent which came under my own observation. 

As we all know, gold was discovered in 1859 in what was then called 


the Pike’s Peak country, though 100 miles distant from that protuber- 
ance. But still it was all known asthe Pike’s Peak country. The 
first discoveries were at the place where Denver is now located, and 
there was a great rush of people to the locality and equally, of course, 
all portions of the country round about were prospected. There were 
no railroads nearer than Jefferson City, Mo., and the nearest line of 
what could be called transportation was the Missouri River, 800 miles 
distant, and most of this distance was over a trackless and unsettled 

rairie, the present arid and subarid regions of Western Kansas and 
Nebraska and Eastern Colorado. Tens of thousandsof persons in search 
of gold traversed this area, braving Indian hostility and other frontier 
perils. 

The chief mining in those days in Colorado, as well as elsewhere in 
this country, was placer mining. This was carried on to alarge ex- 
tent in the vicinity of whatis now Leadville. The work of thepioneer 
placer is still visible in the abandoned flumes and ditches in that 
vicinity. Someofthe mines are still worked—notably a placer prop- 
erty about 20 miles below Leadville, known as the Gaff placer, until 
recently owned by Cincinnati parties. But about six years ago the 
property was sold to some Englishmen. They sent out from Eng- 
land, to take charge, one ofthe best known of English mining en- 
gineers, one who had experience in nearly all the mining regions of 
the world. He found a ditch bringing water upon the placer groand of 
his company, which had been constructed iu 1859 by the pioneers, 
without engineering appliances, the instrument with which it had 
been located being a ‘‘ go-devil’’—in effect, a pair of dividers with legs 
of unequal length. Theditch wasseveral miles in leugth, constructed 
along a steep mountain-side, where ditch construction is always diffi- 
cult and hazardous, even with the best of appliances. Yet these 
miners had built a ditch which atthe expiration of nearly thirty years 
was in first-class condition. 

These same English people, after they bought the property, employ ed 
the most scientific engineer they could get in this country, who built a 
ditch to carry the water from the otherside of the mountain across to their 
placer ground, at a cost of $75,000, and Captain Harvey, the engineer 
sent there by Mr. Barry, the greatest miner and said to be the richest 
commoner in England, told me that that specimen of ditch work done 
by those men in 1859, with no instrument of engineering except this 
tripod, was the finest piece of work he had ever known to be done, 
infinitely superior to the one just completed by his company at a cost 
of $75,000 by the accomplished engineer whom they had employed. 

Ido not attach any great importance to the ay eo topographic and 
geological surveys. They are chiefly useful for ee Pe If 
it is of use to find how high the mountains are, the ve height of 
the various protuberances and depressions, all right. It keeps a good 
many very nice people employed, and it results in finemaps. It gives 
something undoubtedly to the common stock of knowledge, and I would 
not oppose it, but as to any other advantage to come from it, in my 
judgment we shall never realize it. 

But there is one thing that may be done in the direction ofascertaining 
what the resources of this region are, There may be wise expenditures 
made, not for the poe of doing the work which men themselves can 
and will do, but for the purpose of giving them an object-lesson, thin 
which the individual settler could not well find out, and, if so, ate 
at a cost beyond his means. This relates chiefly to the question of 
water supply for the whole region of country under consideration, the 
sources of the same, and the means whereby they can best be utilized. 

That country is not a back-yurd, Mr. President; it is an empire. 
True, it is almost wholly undeveloped, but a beginning has been made. 

Many years ago tens of thousands of men went into that area for the 
purposes of agriculture, an agriculture depending upon natural precip- 
itation of moisture. They took single quarter-sections of land and 
made their little homes upon them, spending thereon all the accumu- 
lations of a lifetime. The time came last year and the year before 
and this year when many, nay, most of them, had to confess that their 
anticipations were not to be realized, that the precipitation of moisture 
under present conditions was not sufficient foragriculture. They had 
not anticipated this. They looked for climatic changes which did not 
come, and they failed to appreciate natural and inevitable conditions. 
They did not appreciate that nature would yield slowly, ifat all, and 
they, too, must give way and meet nature half-way. 

They went too far away from their base, and they went in multi- 
tudes. Thousands have left under the stress of unfeziunate circum- 
stances resulting in failure. They havesacrificed their all in an effort 
to make homes in the arid region. What they have done and suffered 
has brought value to the nation, but only loss to them. Some will 
stay to be rallying points for a new advance of the line of emigration, 
and some of these days in the not distant future the land will truly 
blossom as the rose. Those who make up the later throng will have 
the benefit of the services and sacrifices of those who have gone be- 
fore. I have no doubt that there can and will beasystem of agricult- 
ure devised applicable to the arid region without artificial moisture. 
The experiments made at Garden City in Kansas, at the Government 
grass station, and in Colorado encourage this belief. It will be found 
possible by reclamation and otherwise to produce varieties of food-plants 
which will thrivein localities where the annual precipitation of moist- 
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ure is not greater than 15 or 18 inches. This result will be reached 
slowly, but it will come; and there will be a production ample for the 
support of a reasonably dense population. There willalso be conser- 
vation of storm waters with good effect and over considerable areas 
irrigation. The arid region is a valuable portion of the public do- 

main, and will become in time the home of more people than have ever 
yet been congregated within its borders. 

The Good Book says the world was made for man. So believing, I 
believe that man will finally subdue and occupy every portion of it. 
He will have to give way, he will have to yield prepossession, he will 
have to accommodate himself to circumstances, but that finally he will 
overthrow nature is no more doubtful to me as to the future than it is 
as to the past. 

Meanwhile there are things in the line of investigation, bringing 
together known facts and helping in their application, which the Gov- 
ernment can do and should do. 

True, the pioneer has taken the chances voluntarily, but he ought 
not be left to perish. Heis poor. He is already doing all and more 
than his part. The Government should help as has been proposed. 

There is a great store of precious metals in the mountains of the West. 
and alongside or near by are fertile lands, needing only the applicae 
tion of moisture to make them yield abundantly. The two resources 
are helpful and necessary to each other. The gold and silver could not 
be mined profitably if the wheat, the corn, the barley, and the alfalfa 
had to be carried from distant markets. On the other hand, but for 
the mines there would be no market for the products of the field. 

The subject is too important to be treated in a narrow way. Oppor- 
tunity should still be furnished to obtain title to the public lands by 
settlement and reclamation. All the home-seekers should not be char- 
acterized because of the irregularities of a few. The best possible op- 
portan should be afforded all who are willing to go upon the lands 

faith. Meanwhile the work of exploration should go on to the 
end that the settler may have all the advantage which comes from as 
perfect knowledge as possible of all the elements of the problem with 
which he is confronted. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
AM McKINLEY, JR., 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, September 15, 1890. 

The Househaving under consideration the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. McKINLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If any one thing has been demonstrated by this de- 
bate, it has been that the Committee on Rules erred, if it erred at 
all, in assigning altogether too much time for the consideration of 
the Senate amendments to the House tariff bill. The Committee 
on Rules gave two hours for that discussion, and I invite the atten- 
tion of the House and of the conntry to the fact that not fifteen min- 
utes of those two hours have been devoted to the discussion of the 
5 coming from the Seuate or to the discussion of the tariff 

at all. 

Very much of the time has been devoted to merely nal contro- 
versy, to settling the question of the consistency of certain gentle- 
men on this floor, the question as to how they stood upon the silver 
bill three months ago and how they stand upon it now. I submit 
that, with the single exception of the speech of the gentleman from 
Louisiana LMr. PRICE], we have had no discussion of the amend- 
ments that are now pending in this Honse, sent from the Senate of 
the United States, and what the gentleman from Louisiana said 
has only confirmed me in the belief that we are doing exactly right 
in non-concurring in the amendments of the Senate. He has given 
what he deems a sufficient reason why the date that the bil shall 
go into effect should be changed. It seems to me a good and sub- 
stantial reason, which should receive the most thoughtful considera- 
tion 5 mne committee of conference. But, aside from what he has 
said, this discussion has had no relation whatever to the subject 
that is in hand, and has shown that it is not real debate the oppo- 
nents want, but an opportunity for general party and personal con- 
troversy. s 

Why, the gentleman from Georgia himself [Mr. TURNER] at the 
very outset said he did not propose to discuss the measure, but he 
proposed to discuss the method of its pasange: The methods of the 
majority, methods to transact the public business—why, they are 
known to the country and approved by the country. Phe trouble 
with the other side of this House has been that they have not dis- 
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cussed measures at all, but have been calling names for tho last nine 
months, and while they have been calling names the majority on this 
side of the House have gone on and dune more public business than 
has been done by any House of Representatives in a single session 
since the formation of the Government. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] And, Mr. Speaker, they have done the business that the coun- 
trydemanded. Every interest has been consulted and considered in 
our proceedings. O honei by the other side 

Mr, BLOUNT. Wi l the gentleman permit a question ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Did the gentleman seriously expect the minority 
side of the House to undertake to discuss the tariff bill, with its 
464 amendments, in an hour? 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Idid not expect that you would discuss the 110 
verbal amendments. They required no discussion. But I did sup- 
pose that there were a few important matters in the bill which you 
3 would give us some light upon, but you have utterly failed 

do it. Although we gave you a full hour for the purpose, you 
33 the time to 8 to talk about farm mortg: and the 
epression of agriculture and other subjects foreign to the issue be- 
fore us, which were so fully and unprofitably discussed during the de- 
bate here months ago. 

Mr. BLOUNT. It would have been absurd to undertake to dis- 
cuss the bill in the time that was allowed. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman from Ohio permit a question? 

Mr. MCKINLEY, Yes, sir; I will permit a question. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Did not the gentleman himself open the discus- 
sion by saying that he did not understand the Senate amendments 
and could not tell what their effect would be? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I said nothing of the kind and I said nothing 
that could be even distorted into such a statement. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman either forgets what he did 


8 — — 

Àir. McKINLEY. I rose in my place, Mr. Speaker, and stated the 
number of amendments and what those amendments were. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And you also stated that you did not know what 
their effect would be and could net tell the House. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I said nothing of the kind; I say it with all 
kindness to the gentleman from Tennessee; the RECORD will show 
that the gentleman is wrong and I am right. 

Now, Mr. 8 er, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] 
says this is a “sectional bill » 

r. MCMILLIN. Iam informed that the gentleman has his re- 
marks for revision; will he kindly turn them over to me? 

Mr. McKINLEY (handing manuscript to Mr. MCMILLIN). The 
gentleman may look at them; here they are; I have not even looked 
at them, much revised them. 

The gentleman from Alabama says this is a ‘‘ sectional” bill, aud 
that the country is suffering because we are “tinkering with the 
tarif.” „Tinkering with tariff!” That is the mission of the 
Democratic party. And this a ‘‘sectional” bill! Isay there is not 


a single p raph in this bill that is ‘ sectional” in its character 
a one. It is national from beginning to end. Look at the Mills 


Mr, HERBERT rose. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Wait till I finish this sentence. Look at the 
Mills bill which you passed in the last House; and it is sectional from 
top to bottom. You put what on the free-list? Cotton-ties for the use 
of the people of the South. You put cotton-ba, g on the free-list. 
You protected your sugar and your rice; and then you turned to the 
farmers of the North and put their wool, their flax, their hemp, and 
other agricultural products on the free-list. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] If there ever was a sectional bill emana from 
eee in this House or any other, it was the Mills bill of the 
Fiftieth 71 1 

Mr. Mc IN. Now, will my friend from Ohio yield? 

Mr. McKINLEY. ob Fes: I will yield. > 

Several MEMBERS (to Mr. MCKINLEY). Go on. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I have not the slightest objection to yielding 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I read the report of the gentleman’s language: 

Your committee can not with accuracy—and Ido not now undertake to do it, 
. tho effect upon the revenues by the amendments of the 

nate. 

[Laughter and applause on the Republican side, ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. If the gentleman from Tennessee had pas to me 
the inquiry whether I said what he now reads, I should have an- 
swered in the affirmative ; for I did say that I could not tell with ex- 
actness the effect on the revenues; but I went on to state that the 
effect would be about $62,000,000 of reduction estimated upon the 
imports of last year. 

Mr. Mc 
tion involved. 

Mr. McKINLEY, We can not play upon words. Take this bill 
that you call a ‘‘sectional” bill 

Mr. HERBERT. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. McKINLEY. When I get through with your “sectional ” al- 
be Saag on I will hear you. This is c mal” bill; now 
w. 


But this is a tariff bill; and revenue is the ques- 


ed a ‘sectio: 
t has this bill done? It has taken care of every product of the 
South unless you except sugar. 
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5 MEMBERS on the Republican side. It has taken care of 
that. 


Mr. McKINLEY. And it has given to the producers of sugar a 
bounty equal to the duty they heretofore have been enjoying a direct 


and assured protection. 
Mr. COLE Which the Republieau party has pledged itself 
to maintain. 


Mr. HERBERT. Now, will the gentleman from Ohio yield for a 
question! 

Mr. McKINLEY. Ihave a number of items here that I want to 
call the gentleman’s attention to. Yellow pine, I believe, is a prod- 
uct of the South—produced nowhere else. 

Mr. HERBERT. And white pine is a product of the North. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Exactly; and under this bill paon pine of the 
South is made dutiable at §2 and white pine of the North at $1. 
N on the Republican side.] Take rice. Take mica. This 

act of North Carolina and of Tennessee we found upon the free- 
ist; we in the House took it from the free-list and put it upon the 
dutiable list, and in open Senate our provision was approved by a 
majority vote. 
r. GROSVENOR. Take coal and iron ore, 

Mr. McKINLEY, Yes, take coal; take iron ores; take sponges; 
take oranges; take rice; take anything you produce in the South, 
and look through our billand yon will find in every particular it has 
the same meed of protection that wo have given to the industries of 
the North, And we propose, Mr. Speaker, to go right on protecting 
the South as we have done for twenty-five years; in spite of them- 
selves, in spite of their Representatives, wo propose to go on givin 
them such protection as will still further increase their industria 
ay secon aud development. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

e have done it for twenty years or more, and we will not stop so 
long as we have a cag; | in Congress, notwithstanding their Rep- 
resentativos here oppose the very principle upon which the prosper- 
ity of the South depends and to which it must look for its future 
development. 

Mr. HERBERT. Now will the gentleman yield! 

Mr. McKINLEY. Talk about methods.“ You have been in the 
control of the House for twelve years, since 1876. Point to the pub- 
lic measure you have put upon the statute-books in the interest of 
the country or of your tellow-citizens in all that period of time. You 
said you would revise the tariff, and in all those years you were never 
able to do if. 

Mr. HERBERT. Because a Republican Sonate defeated our bill. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Ah, but you had the Senate in that time; it was 
Democratic for two years, and during the same period you had the 
House, You said you wonld reduce the revenue ; yet in all those years 
you reduced the revenue less than $7,000,000. Aud during the eleven 
years, in which the Republicans have controlled, from 1866, we wiped 
from the statute-books three hundred and sixty-two millions of an- 
nual taxation and we hy Sow by this bill to rol) away sixty millions 
more. ot ajay on the Republican side.] There is tho record of a 
party that has methods. But you have had no methods except those 
of obstruction and of maddened resistance to public measures. 
[Laughter and applanse on the Republican side. | 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I demand a vote. 

Mr. HERBERT. Will the gentleman yield to my quostion now! 
{Cries of Vote!“ ‘*Vote!”] I ask the gentleman now if he is 
willing ne 5 to the question? [Renewed cries of “ Vote!’’] 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes, I will yield to the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HERBERT. I wanttoask the gentleman, if it was ‘‘sectional” 
in the Mills bill to put cotton-ties on the free-list, what do yon call 
it in the McKinley bill to raise the tariff on cotton-ties and put, at 
the same time, binding twine upon the free-list ! 

Mr, McKINLEY, I call the act—what you term the McKinley 
bill—an act in the interest of American manufacturers and the Ameri- 
can people; aud I believe your 5 to put cotton- ties on the 
free-list is an act in favor of the British rather than tho American 
manufacturer and against the interests of American consumers. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HERBERT. The gentleman does not answermy question. I 
asked him to state to me 

Mr. McKINLEY. Cotton-ties are to-day on the dutiable list 

Mr. HERBERT (interrupting). And yon are raising the duty on 
them still higher. 

Mr. Mc LEY (continuing). And we can not manufacture them 
in the United States AEREI AVE ecause of the low duty. Therefore 
this is a revenue tariff, and the consumers pay the 1 cont a pound. 
Now, we propose to make it 2 cents a pound, so as to start up onr 
own factories and enable your people who use these ties to get 
cheaper cotton-ties than they can get from the other side to-day. 
We propose that they shall get cotton-ties at a lower rate, made in 
the Routh, in the gentleman’s own Stato, made in our own estab- 
lishments, manufactured by our own workmen, and produced from 
77 7 own raw material. [Prolonged applause on the Republican 
side. 

Me HERBERT. Why not adopt the same policy in regard to 
binding-twine? Why uot increase the duty on that in the interest of 
the farmers of the Northwest so as to enable them to get their bind- 
ing-twinecheaper? If the rule holds good in regard to cotton-ties, it 
must hold San E regard to binding-twine, 


Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman from Alabama mustknow when 
he talks abont the House bill that we did not put binding-twine on 
the free-list. We madeit dutiable at 1} cents. 

Mr. HERBERT. Iam not talking of the House bill, but of the 
Senate bill, which you do not give us a chance to amend or discuss. 

Mr. McKINLEY. And when we do give you a chance yon discuss 

everything else but the subject in hand. [Laughter and applause 
on Republican side.] 
Mr. HERBERT. Iam discussing what is before us. Iam discuss- 
ing what is in the amendments of the Senate; and I think the gen- 
tleman will find it difficult to explain to the people of this country 
why a different principle shall prevail in regard to cotton-ties and 
binding-twine. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


Samuel J. Randall, 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK HISCOCK, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Saturday, September 13, 1890, 
On the resolutions relative to fhe death of Samuel J, Randall, 


Mr. HISCOCK said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Before entering the Chamber I was not aware the 
Senate was considering resolutions in memory of Mr. Randall; but 
I will not go to other duties, pressing as they are, without placing in 
the RECORD a few words expressive of my estimation of his abilities and 
public virtues. 

I served with Mr, Randall ten years in the House of Representatives, 
and early in the period an acquaintance began which soon ripened into 
friendship and great personal regard, at least on my part towards him, 
and I am quite sure that he frequently extended to me more than the 
ordinary official and parliamentary consideration, 

He possessed abilities of a very high order, and to say that he was 
an honest, unselfish statesman is as unnecessary, if not offensive, as to 
defend the loyalty and patriotism of Lincoln,Grant, Sheridan, or Sher- 
man. 

Mr. Randall had attained a position above that atmosphere in which 
private hates and personal jealousies and poisonous slanders may ren- 
der personal defense and explanations necessary, Monumental in re- 
spect to his abilities and virtues, whoever criticises the design is com- 
pelled to admit his great excellence in the class to which he belonged. 

Mr. Randall was both an honest and earnest partisan. Herecognized 
that our Government is administered by parties and, without regard to 
his personal fortunes, was convinced the Democratic party would in 
power more largely promote the general prosperity of the country and 
more certainly than the Republican party perpetuate those democratic 
and republican principles upon which our form of government rests. Ho 
was never doubtful or hesitating in his judgments or opinions; and, 
believing as hedid, he rejoiced over the victories of the Democracy and 
mourned over her defeats, for to him her triumphs were his country's. 
Strong as were his convictions in this respect, however, he never sought 
to degrade the party he soearnestly op What I mean is that he 
never contributed to her mistakes, if she made any. Petty politicians, 
small statesmen in the opposition—if they should be dignified by the 
appellation—upon the theory that the party in power is responsible, will 
contribute to her mistakes; if there are bad men in the majority, they 
will unite with them to promote venal and improper legislation. Mr. 
Randall never descended to that method; his country was involved, 
and his patriotism was of too high an order to permit him to yield. 
to any temptation to sacrifice her interests and honor for even the time 
being. 

In the legislative body of which he was so long the leading mem- 
ber, when in the minority, his influence to the fullest extent was exerted 
to obtain in legislation the best possible results, however strengthening 
and distinguishing they might prove to his party opponents. 

I have more than once seen a party leader rescued by him from de- 
feat or from a vicious amendment to his bill, promoted by those of his 
own side or a combination extending to both sides, 

Mr. Randall was not a popular or magneticspeaker and did not pos- 
sess the wonderful power, by eloquent appeals and denunciations and 
logic clothed in the laces and diamonds of rhetoric, to sway or influ- 
ence those who heard him or read his speeches; but he wasa leader of 
men and a captain of leaders. Those who knew him intimately may 
not agree upon the qualities that enabled him to exercise so long his 
commanding influence, but they will agree he possessed and held the 
scepter apparently without effort, whether in or out of the Speaker's 
chair. His intellectual equalsgravitated to him and followed; thought- 
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less inferiors surrendered themselyes to his guardianship, and it was 


not on account of an argument or appeal made at an imminent crisis. 

When out of sympathy with the majority of his party associates in 
the House of Representatives upon one great question, and when, to 
to the looker-on upon the other side, personal hatred of him had been 
engendered, upon other than the great disturbing issue Mr. Randall 
still dominated and, I believe, was regarded as the party leader by 
both sides of the House. I would say his great influence over those 
with whom he was associated was not attributable to one of his capac- 
ties or characteristics, but was the natural result of their combined force. 
The roots feaching deep into the earth, the gigantic trunk, and the 
wide-spreading branches with their crown of foliage, all make the oak 

of strength that resists the shock of tornadoes and the fierce 
lasts of the storms of a century. 

Mr, Randall was ot an intellectual force and power that en- 
abled him to perfectly master all the questions presented to him in his 
long legislative service. He was always equal to the subject and pre- 

for the oceasion; never uncertain in to his course or un- 
meaning or doubtful in his ad vice to others. He was not timorous nor 
was he inconsiderate, and never seemed to be afflicted with those troubled 
experiences of uncertainty that many leaders pass through before ad- 
vising or acting. At the proper moment, with quiet manner, without 
oratory that in ed or any of thearts or methods that excite sympathy 
or passion, with few words he resolved all doubts for his associates. 

Mr. Randall was a just judge of men. It was unnecessary for him 
to learn by conversation with or personal inquiry of the members of 
the House how they would vote upon the important questions affecting 
par or private interests, but still non-partisan in their character. 

believe, sir, he could, as a rule, from his knowledge of the mem- 
bers’ character and mental organization, check a division of the House. 
In his administration as Speaker and his leadership upon the floor, Mr. 
Randall never descended to tricks, combinations, or promises for sup- 
port, but contested the questions fairly and upon their merits. I do 
not believe he ever sought to secure aid or support through the tre- 
mendous influence and power he possessed as Speaker or as chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations. In the one position he did not 
bargain away favors; in the other, he did not for support promise ap- 
propriations in which gentlemen or their constitutents were inter- 
ested; he did not regard legislation as the proper subject for barter 
and trade. 

Mr. President, I will speak a moment of his organization of the com- 
mittees of the House when he oceupied the Speaker’s chair. They 
seemed to grow. ly they were tormed, the members taking their 
places as if controlled 105 the natural law of selection on account of 
their peculiar fitness to the interests they severally represented and 
their public repute or representative character. 

Mr. President, I have not spokenof Mr. Randall as dead. He be- 
came a t personality that can not by that great natural change be 
extinguished or destroyed. He will be a historic figure. He was 80 
identified with legislation at the time of such vital consequence to the 
country and with an influence reaching so far into the future that the 
future statesmen and historians will closely study his character. It 
can hardly be said that the death of any one is an irreparable loss to 
the country; it may be said ot his that it created a vacancy not yet 
filled. Irrespective of party relations, he was himself a national po- 
litical issue; and could his vigorous mind have been sustained by the 
9 physical strength it may be fairly said of him that, like the 

iation of light from its source, his patriotic and statesmanlike in- 
fluence would have been broadened and extended, 


James B. Beck. 


REMARKS 


HON. MARCUS A. SMITH, 
- OF ARIZONA, 8 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Saturday, September 13, 1890, 
On resolutions of respect to the memory of James B. Beck, late a Senator from 
the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At Friars’ Carse, in one of the most romantic and his- 
toric shires in Scotland, many years ago, the immortal Ayrshire Plow- 
man, on the glazed windows of a rustic house, witha borrowed diamond, 
inscribed these words: 

Life is but a day at most, 
Sprung from night, in darkness lost. 

While this may be true of many lives, it is not true of Burns, nor is 
it true of him whom the nation mourns to-day. A life so full of manly 
deeds, so rich in honest labor, can not be lost in darkness, Life is 
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mortal, yet the great achievements of a great life are dedicated to im- 
mortality. If it were otherwise, how vain becomes the loftiest ambi- 
8 man, how useless are the noblest lives, and how tragic is every 

It can not be that the example left by the life of James B. Beck will 
ever cease to shine as a beacon-light across the dark waters, attracting 
to its course many a storm-tossed boy. If his life be viewed only as 
an example in death, he bequeathed to the straggling, toiling boys of 
the world a richer inheritance than ever fell from princely hands. 

It is not my purpose here to attempt a review of his distinguished 
public service, for that has already been done by those moreintimately 
acquainted with his life in the two Chambers of this Capitol, but I can 
not forbear a word or two in this connection. Coming in early life 
from Scotland, he finally cast his lot in the matchless valley of the Elk- 
horn, in the heart of the far-famed blue-grass region of Kentucky. 
Among a people second to none on earth in all the virtues which adorn 
American civilization and give stability to our form of government, a 
people educated, well-to-do, brave, honest, proud, and manly, he very 
soon, by the rectitude of his life and the possession and practice of those 
virtues which had made the place of his adoption famous, attracted will- 
ing recognition which culminated in a love sostrong that they dealt to 
him with unsparing hand the greatest honors in their gitt. Recognizing 
the justice and generosity with which he had been received, he more 
than repaid in tireless labor and reflected renown the great debt which 
he felt was due them. 

Flung into public life at a time when the country was in more dan- 
ger from the passion and prejudice of legislation than it later was at 
the hands of open force and coming from a border State of divided 
sympathies, he by manfully withstanding the beating storm attracted 
the attention of the whole people and sprang at once to the very fore- 
front of that almost helpless minority to whose persistent patriotism is 
largely due the final peaceful settlement of those great problems which 
the war lelt as its bitter heritage. 

Mantully and bravely did he dothe work which duty assigned him. 
It is needless here to specify the great questions in which he took con- 
spicuous position, for he was conspicuous in all he undertook. Taking 
an active part pro or con in all the controlling policies of the times, he 
died leaving no statesman behind him with more intimate knowledge. 
of Federal legislation and few, if any, as well equipped for its duties. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not as a public servant nor as a statesman that I 
most love to think of him. 

I met him first at Lexington, Ky., in 1869, during my first year at 
college. Iwas then impressed with his great force and with his blunt= 
ness of speech, both of which somewhat awed me and forbade in me 
any effort to approach him, 

My studies consuming most of my time gave me little opportunity 
to meet him, except perhaps on the street, where he always had warm 
friends about him. 

Alter I had begun in that city the practice of law I met him fre- 
quently, and the nature that at first impressed me with its austerity 
became as tender, as approachable, and as kindly as ever graccd the 
lite of a gentleman. This was true not only in my case, but true as 
well with every man who knew him well. Many a favor could I now 
recall which he has cheerfully done me; yet his life was so fall of 
favors and kindnesses to all whom he knew and liked that I forbear 
specific mention. 

On my entrance to the Fiftieth Congress I met no one who gave me 
a more cordial greeting, nor any who ever took like time and pains to 
explain away the difficulties in which my ignorance of parliamentary 
law often involved me. He would have done as mach for any young 
man seeking his aid. Within a strong, rugged exterior he carried as 
big and as true a heart as ever beat. 

The just tribute and correct estimate of the man as he was, so ably 
presented to us by his distinguished friend, Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, make 
what others may say seem tame and commonplace. What most im- 
pressed me in the man was his unyielding, aggressive force, his tireless 
energy, and the direct, honest, straightforward methods of his mind. 
In the friend I was equally impressed with his tender consideration, 
his kindliness, his gentleness of soul, and the intensity of his love for 
his own people. 

A better husband, a more affectionate father, and a truer friend has 
never lived or died among us. in every relation of life he rose to the 
fullest measure of exalted manhood. 

Yet with all this the simplicity of his daily life was refreshing to 
behold, and made his triendship seem, as it was, sincerely genuine. He 
loved the horse, the dog, and the gun as few men love them, and few 
men were better judges of them than he. With what zest he enjoyed 
the open air; with what ease he carried his gan over rough fields in 
search of game throughout the day; and when evening came he seemed 
as fresh and buoyant as morning found him and charmed his tired com- 
panions with many quaint stories and delightful experiences which 
that or other such days had given him. 

To me he was at times the most delightful talker I ever heard. His 
simpleststories, unconsciously to him, bore always a lesson to his younger 
listeners, Ihave gone from his companionship at times feeling that 
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there was little worth reading that he had not thoughtfully perused. 
To the young men whom he blessed with a share in his confidence his 
mind seemed a perfect storehouse of valuable facts. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Beck has been often likened to some of the sturdy 
forces of nature. The simile is not inapt. Viewed from a distance he 
appeared a rugged, rock-ribbed mountain, which, on approach to its 
bosom, revealed sweet violets blooming there, giving freely their gentle 

ce to all abont them. I have never known a man in whom the 
gentle and the strong were so intimately blended. We shall never look 
upon his like again. 

Though he has been succeeded in the Senate by one of the ablest men 
in publiclife, yet he will be missed and mourned, not only by his friends 
pad 5 associates, but by the toiling millions as well, in whose interest he 
had wrought so long and so faithfully. While the nation mourns its 
loss and friends weep at his bier one ray of light pierces the gloom, re- 
vealing to us the consolation that though he sleeps his life's great work 
still goes on toward finalconsummation. He has ceased from his labors 
and his works do follow him,“ evidencing the rich reward to which he 
is entitled and which we know he now enjoys. 

So much has already been so well said of the public service and pri- 
yate life of him who honored me with a degree of his friendship that 
I have been forced thus to speak somewhat personally of him as he ap- 

to me. I make no apology further than you may find it in my 
profound admiration for him as.a statesmanand my great love for him 
as a man. : 


James B. Beck. 
REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. HOOKER, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, September 13, 1890. 
The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the memory 
of James B. Beck, late a Senator from the State of Kentucky— 

Mr. HOOKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Iam not amongst those whose names appear on the 
list upon the Speaker's desk. This arises possibly from the fact that 
I was absent during the time in which this list was made up. Listen- 
ing to the eloquent tribute of his intimate friends, I have felt that I 
could not in justice to the dead and my memory of him permit this 
oceasion to pass without some slight tribute, though unstudied, by one 
who in his earlier service in this House had been the recipient of so 
much kindness and courtesy from the distinguished Senator in whose 
honor we meet to-day to pay the last tribute. 

Mr. Beck was about to leave this Hall to take his seat in the Senate 
of the United States when I was first elected to Congress. He was 
among the distinguished men to whom I was presented by my friends 
who had preceded me here; and of them all there was none to whom 
I feel I owe more gratitude for the kindnesses shown me, as a younger 
member of the Congress of the United States, and for the advice which 
flowed from his kindly heart on many an occasion when I had the 
honor to meet him. I have seen him in circumstances of elation 
when he has received the plaudits of his fellow-citizens and the honors 
of the State that delighted to honor him, and I have seen him in the 
hours of affliction, when the hand of misfortune had been laid heavily 
upon him in the death of the most cherished member of his own 
household, 

I chanced to be in this city, though Congress was not then in session, 
when he lost the er of his bosom, who bad been so long a source 
of consolation comfort to him. Out of respect to him, though not 
associated intimately with his family, I was at the funeral of his wife 
on this occasion. The great affliction which he felt was manifested in 
that strongly marked face, subdued, as it was on that day, by signs of 
sorrow to which ordinarily he was unaccustomed. 

In every relation of life he has stood a marked type of a great man. 
It has been said by his distinguished friend and magnificent eulogist 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], who stood so near and close to him, that his 

t power was the power derived from the fact that he was of and 
Roni e people. In that respect something has been said about his 
coming from the aristocratic region of Kentucky. He may well have 
laid claim to that term, Mr. Speaker; if you trace it back to its original 
Greek meaning, in which the word aristos signifles best, he was in- 
deed and in truth an aristocrat. Claimingit from no lineage of blood, 
from no descent of ancestry, but claiming it as those may who like 
himself spring from the great heart of the people, claiming it because 
of his own ripe thought and his own noble action, in that sense he was 


indeed an aristocrat. 
It has been said by my distinguished friend from Illinois, General 


HENDERSON, who served with him here so many years, that he was 


not an orator, Sir, if I could make an improvement on the definition 
of oratory given by the great Roman orator himself, that it consisted 
of ‘‘action, action, action; if I might presume to improvise on that 
definition, sir, and say that in my judgment oratory consisted of earnest- 
ness, earnestness, earnestness, then I should pronounce James B. Beck 
the most magnificent natural orator I ever listened io; for he never 
spoke upon any subject that he did not render every one of his au- 
ditors conscious of the fact that they were listening to a man who 
was all over in earnest with regard to the subject abont which he 
spoke. And I never heard him speak on any question that I was 
not reminded of a scene that occurred in my early life, when I heard 
that great old orator and Frenchman, Major Dévizac, who was the aid 
of General Jackson at the battle of New Orleans, make a speech in 
the good old State of New Jersey on one occasion. It was out in the 
open air, to an immense auditory. A short distance away was aslug- 
gish canal, and, speaking in apology for the earnestness and enthu- 
siasm with which his French nature spoke, he said: ‘‘I am not like 
yon sluggish canal, but I am like my own raging Mohawk. I receive 
my enthusiasm from the people and I give it back to them. 

So it was with this great orator from Kentucky; he received his en- 
thusiasm from an education in the midst of the people. He knew 
them, and in the loftiest forms of eloquence, in that Senate of high de- 
bate to which he was transferred from this Hall, arriving there, he 
leaped into that arena of high debate armed cap-a-pie for the conflict 
and took his position side by side with the foremost Senators in debate 
that then sat in that august body. And when the chances of political 
fortune removed from that body its most magnificent exponent of the 
great truths of which he was the advocate, when that grand old Roman, 
Senator Allen G. Thurman, was no longer there, it fell to the lot of the 
great Senator from Kentucky to take the mantle that fell from his 
shoulders and to rank as the great debater of the Senate. 

In all the elements, therefore, which constitute true oratory he may 
be said to have been an orator of the character that I have described. 

But it was by those social qualities to which his friends, more inti- 
mately connected with him than I am, have alluded that most of us 
who knew him here felt endeared. There was no occasion of a social 
nature, when he was one of the guests, that crowds did not surround 
him to hear those genial stories and to bask in that genial smile and 
those earnest and eloquent appeals which distinguished him alike in 
conversation and in debate. 

I have felt, Mr. Speaker, that the proprieties of this occasion would 
not allow me to say less, and they would probably not justify me in 
saying more; but I could not permit the occasion to pass by, unpre- 
pared as I am, without laying my humble tribute on the grave of the 
great Representative, the great Senator, and the great citizen in whose 
honor we meet to-day to pay the last sad tribute of earthly respect. 


The McClellan Pension Bill, 
REMARKS 
HON. AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, September 24, 1890, 
On the bill (S. 3711) granting a pension of $2,000 a year to Ellen M. McClellan, 
widow of Gen. George B. McClelian— 

Mr. CUMMINGS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The soldier of the Army of the Potomac who did not 
esteem it a privilege and regard it a bounden duty to speak on behalf 
of the widow of Maj. Gen. George B. McClellan would lack both pa- 
triotism and manhood. General McClellan was a brave soldier, a 
skillful tactician, and a true patriot. No general ever more completely 
won the confidence of his troops, none ever had a more devoted army. 
It was to him that the army of the Potomac. owed its effective organi- 
zation, its drill, its lan, and its first triumphs. His masterly move- 
ments in West Virginia at the outset of the war brought us the brilliant 
and almost bloodless victory of Rich Mountain. 

There are men upon this floor who saw Winthrop fall at Big Bethel 
and who slept in the wet trenches at the second siege of Yorktown. 
There are men within 40 feet of me who heard Hancock’s famous order 
at Williamsburgh. There are Representatives in this House who 
threaded the swamps of the Chickahominy with George B. McClellan 
and who saw Guillord D, Bailey yield his life at Seven Pines. There 
are men here who heard the rattle of musketry at Mechanicsville, who 
faced shot and shell at Gaines’s Mill, and who served the guns at Mal- 
vern Hill. Thereare those here who swept over Crampton Pass with 
Little Mac,“ who had a partin the glories of South Mountain, and who 
upheld the Union and its flag upon the bloody field of Antietam. The 
stone bridge and the bloody cornfield are as vivid in their eyes to-day 
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as they were twenty-seven years ago this month, when that Borodino 
of American battles was fought. There are men here who a few weeks 
later flocked to the front of the line and saw their great commander doff 
his cap in final adieu to the magnificent army he had organized, 
equipped, drilled, and led to victory. The mournful words, Come 
back, oh, come back to us, McClellan!’’ still ring in their ears. Other 
brilliant generals afterward led them in battles that cast renewed luster 
upon their arms, but the warmest spot in their hearts was reserved for 
their old commander, 

It is not to these men, Mr. Speaker, that I appeal on behalf of the 
widow of George B. McClellan. They need no such appeal. Enhazed 
in memories of gallant Phil Kearny, of the chivalric Hancock, ‘of in- 
trepid Isaac I. Stevens, of the brilliant Reno, of the accomplished Rey- 
nolds, of steady-going Sumner, of fighting Joe Hooker, of honest John 
Sedgwick, and a score or more of McClellan’s corps, division, and bri- 
gade commanders who have joined the bivouac of the dead, they need 
no reminder of the duty of the country toward his widow. Indeed, 
they themselves are the strongest reminder of his services and of the 
debt the country owes her. She at least should be shielded from 

nury. 

2 man has questioned the patriotism of her husband; no man will 
question his bravery, skill, and generosity to the vanquished; no man 
can question the value of his magnificent public services. Abraham 
Lincoln said that it was the victory at Antietam that gave him the op- 
portunity to issue his emancipation proclamation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Pensions has unanimously reported 
this bill for the relief of the widow of George B. McClellan. It ought 
to pass without opposition. No party prejudice, no sectional feeling 


should be shown in its consideration. It impeaches the gratitude of | Lertal 


the nation to make distinctions in granting pensions to the widows of 
eminent American generals. I hope that the three bills before the 
House this afternoon will receive favorable consideration. McClellan, 
Frémont, Crook, all three rendered the country needed and essential 
service. To care for their widows is a comely way for the nation to 
express its appreciation. 


Deficiency Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. LEWIS E. PAYSON, 


OF ILLINOIS, j 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, September 24, 1890. 

The House beitig in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11459) making a) propia: 
tions to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ceding une 
30,1890, and for prior years, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PAYSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Theseclaims are supported here by good men, who 
are doubtless sincere in their claims for constituents friends; they 
doubtless believe these claims are just and proper, and I do not criti- 
cise them; but after a very careful examination of the subject, made 
several years ago, I feel that the claims are not just, and that there is 
no liability on the part of the Government for them, and that they 
should not be paid; and I hope the House will non-concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

It is urged that they are old and that justice has been long delayed. 

Singularly enough, Mr. Chairman, their age is accompanied by a 
vigor of growth that is remarkable. 

In 1835, when the first bill passed either House, and under the charge 
of Daniel Webster, who had had large professional experience with them, 
he asserted that they would not exceed ten millions of dollars and that 
five millions would be a fair allowance to the claimants in full settle- 
ment. 

Now, by the growth attendant upon their age, I suppose, following 
the usual course of nature when carefully matured and fostered, these 
claims have grown until excellent anthority places the probable amount 
of these claims at above thirty millions of dollars. 

I quote from the report from the Committee on Appropriations in 
the last Congress: 

The first fact that attracts attention in coming to the consideration of these 
claims is their great magnitude. The law officers of the Government inform 
us that upon computation of them as fled in the Court of Claims they exceed 
the sum of $40,000,000, and the number of vessels seized or detained, as set forth 
in petitions filed, is 2,300. Mr. Webster, speaking for the claimants in the Sen- 
ate in 1836, declared that the papers showed that American citizens had claims 
against the French Government for 615 vessels unlawfully seized and confis- 
cated,” and the estimates heretofore made of the total amount of the claims 
have ranged from one-fourth to one-eighth only of the amount now demanded. 

the best means of information at hand the committee are of opinion that 
after all deductions and rejections by the Court of Claims the amount 


will exceed $30,000,000, The amount already reported b; court and in- 
cluded in the present bill is therefore but a MAAIL DAES of the whole: buta aes 


cision by Con: to pay the reported items or any one of them will in prin- 
ciple commit Government fully upon the whole ion of payment. 
tion of the claimants 


ore the of the reference act of 1835 the 
was quite different from that ed to them by the present bill, For half a 
century or more bills for their relief, presented from time to time, provided for 
an appropriation of $5,000,000, to be d buted among them pro rata in extin- 
gu ent of their demands, bein of the 
expenditure to which the Government will be commi by approving the 
items of appropriation contained in the present bill. Inasmuch, however, as the 
act of 1885 did not commit the Government to any principle of action upon the 
claims, the whole question of their allowance, and, if allowed, the manner of 
paying them, and the amount to be paid, remain open for the deliberate and 
intelligent judgment of Congress. ’ 

I am opposed to the allowance of these claims as presented here, be- 
cause of the feeble character of the proofs in many of them, on which 
the right of the claimant is based, 

Mere talk in families, in the second and third generation, allowed 
as evidence of the validity of a claim half a century before! 

And the production, by a claimant of what purports to be an ancient 
letter, because peculiarly folded and sealed with wax, assumed to bo 
an ancient letter, to fix the rightof a claimant to perhaps hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, against the Government ! 

Such evidence would not be permitted in any court in the land in 
litigation over the most trivial matter. I read a statement of one of 
the Government attorneys in these cases as to the character of evidence 
taken and allowed, on which we are asked to vote millions of money: 

t here, I have taken quite a 
I finda woman who is, say, 


such proceeding was had. It is perfectly convincing to me of the fact, although 


The CHAIRMAN (looking over the law). I see nothing in this 8 

act of 18 that would change the ordinary rules of evidence. vided in the 

course of their p ng they shall receive all suitable testimony on oath or 

affirmations or all other proper evidence, historic or documentary.” It must be 

suitable, it must be proper, it must be taken under cath or affirmation, 

4 Mr. Rrsskt. L. I agree with you, sir, that it does not change the rules of eri- 
ence. P 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to voting thismoney on one 
of the general appropriation bills. 

My colleague [Mr. CANNoN] has demonstrated the impropriety of 
that method, and I can add but little to what he has urged. 

But I submit a few observations on the merits of the claims. 

The time at my disposal is too short to even epitomize the arguments 
which can be made, and which should be made, against concurrence 
in this Senate amendment. I have always assumed, Mr. Chairman, that 
the object of all discussion was to elucidate and give information, that 
statements might be made by gentlemen who have been engaged in 
the subject-matter of the legislation for years, and those who 
assume to speak by authority for claimants in matters like this should 
at least have a percentage of accuracy in their statements. Very little 
of that (and I say it without any discourtesy to gentlemen who have 
preceded me in this discussion in behalf of the claimants) has thus far 
been found. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas] premises what he 
has to say by appealing to the sense of national justice which should 
pervade the discussion of all such affairs; and he indulges in a flight of 
oratory and some pretty rhetoric in that regard, and then reaches a 
climax in the assertion that every Federal Executive and every Fed- 
eral authority who has been called upon to examine and pass upon 
these questions have been heard and found to be in behalf of these 
claimants. The gentleman from Maryland doubtless believes that to 
be true; but I say to the gentleman and the House in that regard that 
there has never been found a Federal Executive who has, as the Execu- 
tive, approved these claims after examination by Congress. On the 
contrary, these claims have passed Congress on two occasions and 
haying been presented to two Federal Executives were vetoed by both 
of them, once by President Polk in 1846 and again by President Pierce 
in 1855. 

Mr. COGSWELL, In neither case 

Mr. PAYSON. I have only ten minutes. I have not time to yield 
to the gentleman. I say that without discourtesy. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts, He never yields, but while pre- 
ae to yield always wants to finish that sentence which is never 

ni . 

M 3 PAYSON. I will yield when the gentleman makes that re- 
mark. 

Mr. COGSWELL. I did not say it. 


Mr. PAYSON. The gentleman from Massachusetts ought not to $ 


say that. Ialways yield when requested and when I have time, and 
I do not refuse now in any discourtesy, as the gentleman knows. But 
ten minutes is too brief a time in which to discuss, even without inter- 
ruption, a question involving $30,000,000. 

. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Not $6,000,000. 
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Mr. PAYSON. To resume what I wassaying, Mr. Chairman, instead 
of every Federal authority—referring now to Congress—approving 
these claims when presented, I assert, and I have the record betore me 
to prove, that, when these claims were presented to Congress during 
the lifetime of the first generation, the generation the individuals of 
which were actors in the events which gave rise to these claims, they 
were not favorably considered, and there never was a tully favorable 
report recognizing the validity of all of them in Congress during that 
period. When gentlemen say these claims are old and venerable I 
agree; but in their youth, Mr. Chairman, when the recollections of the 
men who dealt with the subject-matter of these claims were tresh and 
vivid, when the witnesses were alive, when the men who had been 
actors in these matters were still active in public affairs, although 
these claims were presented to Congress time after time, there never 
was until 1826 a favorable report with reference to them. 

Mr. COGSWELL. L beg the gentleman's pardon. That is not so. 

Mr. PAYSON, I will publish the record in my speech. 

More than that, there never was a bill in favor of one of these claims 
that ever passed either House of Congress until the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, Daniel Webster, having charge of a bill in 
1835, succeeded in passing it through Congress, and the action of Con- 
gress then was based upon the great speech which he made upon that 
occasion, Mr, Chairman, Daniel Webster had been the attorney for 
those claimants for years. Receipt alter receipt for money which he 
had collected as attorney for claimauts for depredations committed 
prior to the war between France and the United States may be seen 
to-day in the Treasury Department. I only submit, in connection 
with this fact, that, with all the transcendent genius which that great 
lawyer possessed, it is barely possible that his 1elation to these claim- 
ants as counsel for years may have influenced his judgment somewhat, 
not in an improper sense, but in their favor when he came to act upon 
this question at the other end of the Capitol. Butthe point Iam now 
making is this: I want this committee to understand that the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas] that 
these claims have always received formal approval by the Federal au- 
thorities is incorrect, the fact being that during the first generation of 
their existence—and I emphasize this 

Mr. COGSWELL. And I deny it. Here isa report made in 1807. 

Mr. PAYSON. I know the report the gentleman refers to, and it 
was not a favorable report upon all these claims. I have the report 
under my hand made in 1807 by General Marion, in which the commit- 
tee say they decline to give an opinion as to the time when the claims 
ought to begin or the period for captures after which the memorialists 
would not have been entitled to compensation from France and of 
course could not be entitled to indemnity from the United States.” 

The italics are my own. 

I have here a brief résumé of the early treatment of these claims, 
which I will insert: 

EARLY TREATMENT BY THE GOVERNMENT. 
[Furnished by Mr. C. W. Russell, of the Department of Justice, in pursuance of 
a request by the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, } 

It must ever bea stumbling-block in the way of these claimants that the men 
who were contemporary with the events out of which grew the claims did not 
pay them. Of the acts of the Government alleged to have made it liable, con- 
temporaries must be acknowledged to have had a vivid and comprehensive 
view which antiquarian researches can not give. How, then, did the Govern- 
ment treat these claims? 

In 1802 a special committee of the House 1 on them, through Mr. 
Giles. Although special committees are, generally, selected with a majority in 
favor of the proposed measure, this committee simply reported the facts, re- 
viewing all the hostile laws of the United Statesand nee, the treaties, nego- 
tiations, etc., and concluded without recommendation, as follows: 

“Upon the whole view of the case, the committee submit it to the House to 
determine whether the Government of the United States be, in any respect, 
bound to indemnify the memorialists and whether there be any ground for dis- 
crimihation between the cases of losses sustained before the acts of the 28th of 
May, 1798, the 7th of July, 1798, and the 9th of July, 1798, and the cases of losses 
sustained after those periods,” 

No action was taken during the session, and in 1893 (January 28),a motion to 
— — a special committee to consider the subject was rejected by a vote of 31 


inst 39, 
a tew days later a resolution declaring that indemnity ought to be paid was 
lost by a vote of 39 to 45 (January 31). 

Considerable debate took place, and on February 26 a motion to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the subject was lost by a vote of 21 to 48 nays, which 
ended the matter for several years. 

Here was a proposition to appoint a committee simply to look into the sub- 
ject deliberately voted down, and after debate a similar proposition to consider 
it in Committee of the Whole voted down by more than two-thirds majority, a 
vote accepted by the advocates of the measure during several years as render- 
ing it useless to pursue the subject. 

ith many of the same men in Congress nothing was attempted until 1807, 
when as al committee of the House (and, of course, a friendly committee 
made a report two-thirds of a page long (February 18, 1807) simply affirming the 
opinion of the committee in favor of the validity of the claims, and conclading: 

“Your committee beg. leave to decline giving an opinion on the precise time 
when those claims ought to commence or on the period for capturesafter which 
the memorialists would not have been entitled to a compensation from France, 
and, of course, can not be entitled to idemnity from the United States.” 

The committee thus intimated that there was such a time. This could only 
have referred to the same hostile acts of Con mentioned in the Giles re- 
port. As to this report of 1807, the annals of mgress fail to mention it being 
made oranythingin connection with it, and the matter agajn disappeared from 
Congressional discussions for years. 2 

Nothing oceurred until 1818, when a voice from the Senate is heard, the im- 
portance of which can not be overestimated. It was from a standing commit- 
tee, seventeen years after the action of the Senate in striking out second 
article, That report (of March 3) was emphatically against the claims, It gave 


the view of a committee of the body which was party to the alleged bartering 
away of the claims, They say: 

“It was the duty of this Government to use its efforts for the reclamation of 
the property of its citizens thus alleged to bave been unjustly taken from them 
by the cruisers of other nations. This duty appears to have n fulfilled. The 
article of the convention above referred to de.erred the negotiation to an in- 
definite period on the points it embraced, during which time the tormer treat- 
ies, and conventions were to have no operation. This was, in effect, a renun- 
ciation of these claims, so far as negotiation was concerned, 

The subsequent modification suggested by France uced no essential 
change in the instrument as ratified by the Senate, and even as it was at first 
negotiated.” 

Allusion was made to the fact that“ this claim is made in part by underwriters, 
aud even by insurance companies,” whose claims are said to be “certainly 
weaker than the bona fide claimant of the vessels and merchandise.“ The re- 
port concludes with the following resolution: 

~ Resolved, That the relief asked by the memorialists and petitioners ought 
not to be granted.” 

On the 2uth of March, 1818, this resolution was voted on and adopted. 

Next follows in order ot time a report in the House by the important Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs (January 31, 1822), concluding witha similar resolution. 
Among other things the committee say: 

" Your committee are of opinion that the assent of the American Government 
to such an article was the result of a thorough conviction only that the claims 
which it en braced on the Government of France were, owing to the character 
and conduct of that Government, entirely hopeless; and that an empty prom- 
ise to negotiate further on them, when it might suit the convenience of that 
Government, was, in effect, an indefinite nement even of negotiation, 
and, according to the construction universally given in such cases by the usage 
of nations, equivalent to a virtual renunciation of the claims,” J 

Reference is made to the chance of recovery from France as the measure of 
just compensation, and this chance is regarded as infinitesimal. 

This report appears never to have been acted upon. 

Next comes a report in the House by the Committee on Foreign Relations in 
15% (March 25), concluding with this resolution: 

* Resolved, That the petitions by the several persons who ask indemnity for 
spoliations committed by French cruisers on their property between the years 
1793 and 1800 be rejected.” 

This report refers to Giles’s or thatof a select committee, and takes its state- 
ments of facts as a basis. ‘Governed by that report.“ it says, “the commit- 
tee are not satisfied that the French Government ever admitted the justice 
of the claims of the petitioners or ever intended to pay them; that the Govern- 
ment of the United States used every effort, even to war itself, to rescue the 
property of American merchants from the lawless violence of France; that its 
efforts to covers payment forthe spoliations committed by the French cruisers 
were not discontinued until it was obvious that there was no hope of success; 
and that their Government never received from France any equivalent from 
the claims of Americans upon France. The war of aggression was commenced 
by France, and every act of the United States was a just retaliation for pre- 
vious injury. The treaties were annulled by an act of Congressin 1793, in con- 

uence of the utter disregard of the stipulations of them by that power,” 
his report was never taken up,so far as can be found by the annals of Con- 
gress, 

Nothing further was done, except to procure some documents from the State 
Department, until 1827. It is to be presumed that what took place after 1826 was 
no longer the a tion of contemporaries with the events of 1793-1801. 

But it is suggested that in 1826 new light wasthrown on the subject, and much 
emphasis is laid on this new light by the Committee on Foreign Affairs in 1828 
(Mr. Everett reporting): “The Committee on Foreign Affairs are inclined to 
think that the strength of the claim against the United States was impaired b 
a want of intormation as to the extent and tiveness of this all renunci- 
ation. The journal and co: ndence of our ministers who negotiated the 
convention, from which alone the nature and extent of the renunciations could 
be collected, were never made known until the close of the first session of the 
Nineteenth Congress, when, in obedience to a call of the Senate of the United 
States they were communicated in extenso to that 75 5 3 

The Committee on Foreign Afairs was mistaken, however, for the Senate 
had this very journal and this correspondence, and more, read aloud in extenso 
previous to striking out the second article in 1801. 

So much for the new light, so far as the Senate is concerned; and, so far as 
the House is concerned, it is not pretended that the new light did more than 
emphasize the facts always relied on as rendering the Government liable. The 
liability has been rested on the same argument and same facts from the very 
beginning. The claims against France, the second article, embracing tho ab- 
rogated treaties and the indemnities, Napoleon's note, the action of the Senate, 
not one of these things, which are r ed as establishing the claims, was dis- 
covered in 1826. They were all as notorious in 1802 as they are in 1890. 

Such then was the action of the Government during the life of the generation 
which was contemporary with the events out of which the claimsarose. Inthe 
Senate, one single report, c..:phatically adverse, and one singl- vote, deciarin; 
that the claimants ought not to be paid. In the House, a long report int 
showing the action of France and this Government, without recommendation, 
and suggesting a war period during which no valid claims arose; followed in 
1803 by a refusal to appoint a committee on the subject, and a refusal, by a vote 
of is to 21. to go into Committee of the Whole to consider the question. This 
was followed by nineteen years of inaction, if we exeept a report two-thirds 
of a page long in 1807, favorable, because by a special committee, but meeting 
with absolute silence and dying from utter neglect. Next come an adverse 
report in 1822 and another adverse report in 1824, which, being adverse, were 
sufficiently acted upon by being left on the table. Not a single break in thead- 
verse action of either House if we disregard, as we ought, a few sentences by a 
special committee in 1807. 

We come now to the period after 1826 and after the dying out of contempo- 
raries from Congress. 

In 1827, a favorable report, known as Holmes’s, by aspecial committee of the 
Senate and laid on the table; in 1828, a favorable report (one of Everett's) about 
a page long by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs; same year, a favor- 
able report (one of Chambers's) by a select committee of the Senate; in 1829 a 
similar report (another of Cnambers’s); same year. another of Everett's; in 
1830, a report (Livingston’s) by a select committee of the Senate; in December, 
1830, a report of the same thing by Livingston, This was all, down to 1834; 
and, being analyzed, it amounts to two or three reports, by special committees, 
and one or two favorable reports by Mr. Everett representing the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. It is to be observed that Holmes’s report, of 1827, 
simply reported a resolution directing the procurement of evidence concerning 
the claims and that Mr. Chambers’s first reports discuss the amount of just 
com on, saying: 

“The committee are Eor propana to adopt the rule which obtains in the pe- 
cuniary transactions of individuals, by which the voluntary nt or trustee 
who compromises the claim of another and receives less than full amount 
is made responsible for the whole. The principle which lies at the foundation 
of this rule fails in its application to governments. There can beno apprehen- 
sion of impure motive or of fraud or connivance in the conduct ofa government 
over the RS of its citizens against foreign governments, * * * A majority 
of the committee, after much deliberation on this most diffieult branch of the 
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subject, have concurred in adopting as the basis by which to arrive ata given 
sum the propositionssuggested in the instructions to our envoys dated July 15, 
1797, which autho; them to stipulate for specific suecors to an amount 
not exceeding $200,000 per annum, in place ot a general guaranty, A difficulty, 
it is certain, yet remains: to ascertain the gross sum which will be an exact 
equivalent for an annual subsidy of that amount.“ Chambers's second report 
is accompanied by a bill fixing the compensation at $2,000,000. Everett's com- 

ittee did not discuss the question, Livingston's recommended $5,000,000, to 
be distrivuted pro rata. 

No action of any kind was taken on these reports. 

Omitting the action of select committees, which are appointed from the 
friends oi a proposed measure, and Giles's non-committal report, we have in all 
these proceedings Everett's three reports in 182820 in favor of the claims and 
seven instances of adverse action, embracing a refusal by the House even to ap- 

int a committee to consider the subject, a refusal by the House to go into 
Committee of the Whole to consider it, a rejection by the House of a resolution 
that indemnity should pe pene ane an affirmative vote by the Senate that the 
claims ought not to bed ig . Both Houses voted against the proposition thatthe 
claims were valid; and, before the generation of contemporaries and the vivid 
recollection ofthe events had passed away,the Government was thus on record as 
denyingits liability to pay these claims. The judgment ofcontemporary states- 
men was pronounced against them unequivocally. 

In 1835 Webster introduced, advocated, and passed in the Senate, by a vote of 
25 to 20, a bill to appropriate $5,000,000 to pay the claims. In the House, this bill 
was reported back by the Committee on Foreign Affairs with the recommenda- 
tion, which the House adopted, that it be laid on the table, as the committee 
had not time to perform the enormous labor of investigating the voluminous 
records 8 on the subject. The committee reported two statements, nei- 
ther of which it adopted as its own, one by Mr. Cambreleng against the bill and 
one by Mr. Everett in favor of it. Mr. Cambreleng's statement was long and 
very able, and not until the Administration of President Polk, about cleven 
years later, did the House pass a bill of this kind. 

is report of the Foreign Affairs Committee is very remarkable and signifi- 
cant. It marks a turning point in the history of these claims. Contemporaries 
had passed away, the subject had become buried in voluminous records. The 
simplest events were no longer known, but must be unearthed by antiquarian 
researches. A whole national and international history (plain enough to those 
who were part of it) had to be exhumed. A jury of historians was necessary 
to decide intelligently upon the facts of the case. 

Thus, in 1835, the Committee on 3 Affairs confessed, as Congress did 
in 1885, that the subject was unmanageable. 

In such a state of affairs things turned out as might have been foreseen. Cer- 
tain prominent members of Con continued their able advocacy and pro- 
© the appoin!ment of special committees to make favorable reports; the 
oy Agency" was established in Washington to work for the claimants; 
and the claimants themselves, in all the seaboard States, urged and petitioned; 
and the continual ez parte presentation of the case, in season and out, ereated a 
public opinion favorable to the claimants, 

It is submitted that the action of Congress and committees during this later 
period should furnish but little of an argument for oragainst the claims, Con- 
gress did not understand them. If a committee could not find time tod è 
the voluminous records, still less could every member who was required to 
vote do so. The debatesshow that they certainly did not master those records, 
even sach as ventured to argue the question. 

It is insisted, therefore, that the positive judgment rendered against the 
claims by contemporaries should lose none of its authority by reason of what 
took place aflerwards,and itis submitted that that judgment ought to have 
sufficed to all aſtereomers and ought to end the matter now. 


Mr. COGSWELL. Here it is. 

Mr. PAYSON. ‘The gentleman need notinterfere. There is no ne- 
cessity for this. I hold in my hand fhe official document and will print 
it in the RECORD in connection with my remarks, I think I was say- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, when interrupted, that in 1835 — 

Mr. COGSWELL. Eighteen hundred and seven. 

Mr. PAYSON. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me as to 
dates. Ithink I know what I amsaying. 

Mr. COGSWELL. Well, you give me no time and you decline to 
yield 

Mr. PAYSON. If the gentleman will contain himself and permit 
me to finish my statement, he will not find it necessary to interrupt 
me nor will he dispute what Iam about to say. Isay, Mr. Chairman, 
that the first bill that ever passed either House of Congress in favor of 
any of these claims was in 1835, and I pause now for a contradiction 
of that statement. 

Mr. COGSWELL, That is not the statement you made, You said 
there had been no favorable report upon them before the time of Web- 
ster. Here isa report in 1807, twenty years before Webster came to 
Congress, and it is one of the most favorable reports ever made to Con- 
gress upon the subject, 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr, Chairman, does this come out of my time when I 
am protesting against it? 

Mr. COGSWELL. You asked me for it. 

Mr. PAYSON. I did not. 

Mr. COGSWELL. You said you paused for a reply. 

Mr. PAYSON, I did; to my reference to the first of a bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I was proceeding to say that in 1835 the first bill 
passed that ever passed Congress with reference to these claims, and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CoGswELL] interrupted me 
and said 1807.“ I was saying that that was the first official public 
recognition of these claims by the passage of a bill in either House of 
Congress. All through these discussions, during all these years that 
have passed down to this very time, the argument of the advocates of 
these spoliation claims is based upon the fundamental proposition that 
this country and France were in astate of peace, that there were depre- 
tations committed by French vessels upon American vessels for which 
American citizens would have the right to claim indemnity and the 
protection of the arm of this Government to enforce their just demands 
as against France. That has been the argument all the way through. 

Mr. Chairman, briefly stated, these cases arose out of the seizure of 


certain vessels belonging to American citizens and their condemnation 
under French decrees in the closing years or the last century. 

It is claimed by these claimants that in making the treaty with 
France in 1800 a contract or bargain was made by our Government 
with France by which our Government traded off valid claims of our 
citizens (these claims) to get rid of our obligations to France under a 
treaty with France made in 1778, and thereby this Government is 
liable to these claimants as descendants and assignees for the amount 
of these claims. 

All this I deny. 

I assert that when the treaty of 1800 was negotiated we had no valid 
claims against France for these spoliations. 

We were under no obligations to France under the treaty of 1778, 
and both nations so regarded it. 

The war of 1798 and 1799 put a final quietus on all relations be- 
tween the two nations under prior treaties—if there was a war, and 
this I shall demonstrate. 

There was a war; there was an express recognition by both countries 
of the abrogation of the treaty of 1778. Congress expressly declared 
t so. 

I quote on this point the report, to which I have referred, of the last 
Congress: 

THE OLD TREATIES WERE BROKEN BY FRANCH AND ABROGATED BY TINE UNITED 
STATES, 


1. By the French decree in 1793 and the seizures under it and by the Bordeaux 
embargo, American property was taken by force and approp. aig 
use, in most cases upon promises of payment, unfulfilled until 1803 In 
some cases no payment has ever been made. These seizures were in the nature 
of forced loans, produced great hardships,and were in plain violation of the 
treaties of 1778. 

2. By the French decree of 1796, by which the commercial treaty of 1778 was 
openly defied and the main advantages to America therefrom destroyed; under 
which decree pilluge and confiscation of our merchant ships and their cargoes 
were authorized and carried out upon a large seale upon the European coasts, 
on the ocean, and in the West Indies. 

3. By other French decrees, which, openly abandoning amity and commercial 
right as defined and guarantied by the treaties of 1778. e war upon our com- 
mercee, letting loose thereon the public war 5 innumerable privateers 
of France, whose seizures were followed by pr condemnations in French 
tribunals upon land, and appropriations of property to glut the rapacity of the 
captors and of the French Government. 

Yow, independent of the question of public war in 1798 and 1799 and its effect 
upon the old treaties, we have in this record abundant evidence that those 
treaties were over and over broken by France in their material provis- 
ions, with most disastrous consequences to the commerce and interests of the 
United States. Practically and in fact France set the treaties aside, refusing to 
be bound thereby,and substituted for them her own lawless w By the 
plainest rules of justice they could not thereafter be held to operate in her favor 
or to have any continued existence, 3 by the acquiescence and consent of 
the United States. And public law in this case follows the rule of justice and 
gives to itaneffectual sanction. Ascontracts, the treaties, being broken in their 
material provisions by France, no longer bound the United States in 1798; it was 
not at all necessary for the United States to resort to war to rid herself of their 
See: she was already freed and discharged therefrom by the action of 

rance. 

It was under these circumstances that our Congress passed the declaratory 
act of July 7, 1798, which was as follows: 


An act to declare the treaties heretofore concluded with France no longer ob- 
ligatory on the United States. 


“ Whereas the treaties concluded between the United States and France have 
been re ly violated on the part the French Government, and the just 
claims of the United States for reparation of the 3 committed have been 
refused, and their attempts to negotiate an amicable adjustment of all com- 
plaints between the two nations have been repelled with odignity; and 

Whereas, under authority of the French Government, there is yet pursued 
against the United Siates a system of predatory violence, infracting the said 
treaties and hostile to the rights of a free and independent nation: 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assem That the United States are of right freed and ex- 
onerated from the stipulations of the treaties and of the consular convention 
heretofore concluded between the United States and France, and that the same 
shall not hereafter be re ed as legally obligatory upon the Government or 
citizens of the United States.” T 

That act was good law when it was passed, and it still remains among our 
statutes to define and fix conclusively and forever the position of our Govern- 
ment toward those ancient treaties with France. In brief, those treaties had 
beenshamefully broken and set aside by France, and they were formally abro- 

ted by us on the 7th July, 1798. Thencetorth they had no obligation, valid- 
ity, standing, or force as treaty contracts between France and the United 
tates, 

It is thus established that by the separate but concurring action of both Gov- 
ernments, as wellas by actual war waged between them, the old treaties had 
no legal existence in the year 1800, They were defunct, and could be revived 
only by a new agreement between the parties, But the negotiation of any new 
agreement which should revive them was expressly forbidden to our envo 
by their instructions from the Department of State (October meats and 
ety peace was classed among the ultimata of the negotiation, The prohi- 

ition was in the following language: 

“ That the treaties and consular convention, declared to be no longer ob! 
tory by act of Congress, be notin whole or in part revived by the new treaty; but 
that all the engagements to which the United States are to become parties be 
specified in the new treaty.”’ 

The old treaties, the rovival of which was thus forbidden, had been already 
spoken of by the Secretary of State in a prior part of the same letter of instruc- 
8 after referring to certain articles of the commercial treaty of 1778, 

e ed: 

The dissolution of that and our other treatics with France leaves us at 

liberty with respect to future arrangements.“ 


So we were not under any obligation to France because of the treaty 
of 1778, as that was abrogated. 

If, then, we were at war, these claims had no legal foundation, be- 
cause the law is clear: that when nations are at war the Josses sus- 
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tained by citizens of either country because of it are without any re- 
dress whatever, unless they are expressly provided for in the treaty of 
peace; no legal right whatever for such losses survives the war. 

It is agreed that the treaty of peace of 1800 did not provide for 
these claims, and so if there was a war that ends the legal claim. 

I read from the documents I have in my hand and to which I have 
referred: 

Tuesday, September 9, 1890. 


Statement of Mr. Charles W. Russell, of the Department of Justice.] 


The Cuatemanx, I will ask you to pr the subcommittee in charge of the 
general deficiency bill such information and suggestions as occur to you in re- 
gard to the French spoliation claims, making clear to us the position of those 
advocating the validity and propriety of these claims and the propriety of al- 
lowing them, and also what views are urged against them. 

Mr. Russet, The contention on the other side is in the main that which 
was made for them by Daniel Webster in 1835, in a speech in the Senate, and 
an analysis of the opinions of the courts would show a very close adherence by 
the courts to the line of argument proceeded upon by him. They say that the 
citizens of the United States have valid claims against France for the seizures of 
vessels and cargoes prior to the year 1800; that in the making of the treaty of 


1800, or ratifying the sime, to be more cular, a in was made by which 
this Government traded off these valid claims of its vitizens and got rid of ob- 
ligations to France under the treaty of 1778 between the two coun and 


thereby this Government became liable to the claimantsas having taken private 
property fora public use. That was the gist of the argument, 

Now, on behalf of the Government it was denied that the claims were valid 
against France by reason that the acts out of which they are said to have arisen 
were hostile; that, in the second place, they were so recognized by our Gov- 
ernment under certain acts of Congress in the year 1798, and issue was joined 
of hoatilities between the two countries in 1798. Our vessels, navy as well as 
private, were sent out with uctions to seize any armed French vessels 
an. eng on the high seas and bring them in and have them condemned as 

zes of war. 
8 ho CHAIRMAN, At that point, did our merchant vessels have written author- 
ity to that effect? 
r. RUSSELL, They had written formal authority signed by the President of 
the United States, or rather commissions, 
r. Corrox, Assistant Attorney-General. Do you mean that all merchant ves- 
sels had that commission or certain commissions were issued to certain vessels? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I meant that certain commissions were issued to certain vessels. 

Mr. Corrox. Soit did not apply that all of our merchant marine that went out 
had these lettersof marque? 


‘The CHatnMaN. Letters of marque or letters of reprisal, do you term them? 
* Mr. Russe. Well, they were called commissions; they were letters of 
marque. 


— CHAIRMAN, I understand you to say nearly all of these took these com- 

missions, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Nearly all of them took these commissions. The acts of Con- 
gress expressly state that they were to have the same powers exactly as the 
naval vessels. During the resulting conflicts some conspicuous fights took 
as that between the Vengeance and the Conste , the latter com- 
manded by Truxtun, and between useau, a French vessel, and another 
one of ours, and three or four con: uous naval battles took place which 
created a poa deal of excitement at the time and made the reputation of naval 
the United States, The number of French armed vessels captured 


is stated in the repos 


The CHAIRMAN. That was the Co report? 

Mr. RUSSELL, Yes, sir. 

Mr, to get back of that, let me see if I can not assist the com- 
mittee by getting atthe real meat of the matter. At the close of our Revolu- 
tion or d the Revolutionary period, our Government entered into a treaty 
offensive and | defensive with France? 


" es, 
Mr, Corrox. Do you know about the date of that treaty? 
Mr. RUSSELL. The date of it is the 6th of February, 1778. 
Mr. Corrox. What privileges, if any, where granted to France by the 
United States at that time? 
ligations assumed by the United which remained 
some 9 the exclusive right of harbor in American ports in time 


ds. 
„ How long did that treaty exist before there was a claim by 
f the treaty? 


Farag tha BANEET of DENTO to the winistersn Wack: 
minister in Paris an e m rin Wash- 
ington that the Jay treaty with England infracted that treaty by turning over 
exclusive port privileges in almost the same language to Great Britain and by 
recognizing certain acts of Great Britain, which referred to the capture of car- 
goes as legal. 

Mr. OAOT. So that the first irritating cause really was the making of this 
treaty with Great Britain, the Jay bot cy. Be 

Mr, RUssELL. There was some irritation prior to that, but practically, aside 
from Americans who complained of certain decrees of France which were in 
the nature of pre-emption decrees under which ca: of all neutrals were 
seized and the amount due for them wasappropriated by French ports, and as 
toonr American cargoes, paid for either by t Skipwith in 1796 orafterwards 
by the treaty ot 1803, being recognized as a species of debt. 

Mr. Corroy. What was the state of seeng historically in the United States 
growing out of the Jay treaty, as itis called. in connection with this general 
subject 

Mr. Russe... The feeling inthe United States was divided between the polit- 
ical What were at that time called the French party considered this a 

e vous outi upon France and insisted that France was perfectly justifiable 

n what she did in retaliation for it. The other insisted, an 8 

argued, that we had done nothing whatever to nee by making this Jay 

treaty with England, and in the main this pay was right. For in the first 

lace there was an article in the Jay treaty which provided that the rights of 

aar Sna by name or general, should not be interfered with by this new 
stipu a 

Ar. Corrox. By that you mean the Jay treaty? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Now, I would like for you to go on without any interruption 
and then we will put questions to you er - 

Mr, RUssELL. There was at the eand afterwards, and you find it traced 
in the opinions of the court,the idea that we had failed to guaranty these French 


ons in America as required in the treaty of 1778, but the truth of history 

that France never made a demand for that guaranty to be fulfilled. Her rea- 
son for so doing was that, as we represented to her, it was better for her to have 
us in a neutral position in order that our vessels might carry provisions to her 
ports, of which she was in sore need, than to have neutral vessels which could 
not be captured by England, as they would be had wetaken partin the conflict. 

So that in noserious manner did we ever violate the treaty of 1778, or rather 
we did not violate it at all, because the matters complained of, namely, our 
allowing Great Britain to condemn our cargoes in certain instan were in 
accordance with British rights before, Under the law of nations a belligerent 
has the right to condemn the cargo of another belligerent, and that is all we 
allowed Great Britain to do under the Jay treaty. Under our French treaty 
we had provided that free ships should make free goods, but this gave no right 
to Great Britain, 

No you ask me about the reasons we have for saying that the claims were 
invalid because there was a state of war between the two countries, 

Mr. Corrox. Between what two countries? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Between the two countries, France and the United States. The 
principle that this would invalidate the claims is admitted, but the faet that 
there was a war isdenied. 

Mr. Corrox. By whom? 

Mr, RussELL., By the claimants, the French spoliation claimants. 

Mr, Canyon, Would you allow me right there at that point; there is no ques- 
tion but what France committed acts of war? 

Mr, RysseLL. No, sir. 

Mr. Cannox. Did any vessel bearing letters from the United States or com- 
missions from the United States seize any French ships during the war? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, sir; our naval vessels seized something over one hundred 
French vessels, and they were brought in and condemned as prizes, whi 
itself is a state of war, 

Mr. Cannon. Have you in your lot of briefs a statement of these vessels and 
the adjudications, ete., the number of them? i 

The Chainnuax. Doany of your briefs show these facts? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, sir; nearly all the briefs show that fact, and the opinion 
of the court practically admits that many of these vessels were 

Mr. Caxxox. How do they get over this, jump it? 

Mr, RUssELL. That is something I would not undertake to say. They say 
that this is nota war at all. In one opinion it is stated that itis a state of 
peace looking very much like a war, but not amounting toa war. 

Mr. CAx NOR. Why, because war was not formally d and prosecuted ? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, sir; because war was not formally prosecuted. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. And there was no engagement of naval and military forces? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, there were four great naval fights. 

Mr. Russe... There were naval battles, but there were no land battles, for 
the reason that France had no way or capacity to send them over here then, 

One reason the court thought it did not amount to a war was that the right of 
capture looked to the capture of Freach armed vessels, but the fact was that 
Great Britain bad driven from the seas all French vessels that were not armed, 
so that even that made no difference that the combat was between belligerents 
on both sides instead of between a belligerent and a non-combatant; but there 
were no French unarmed vessels on the high seas. They were the only ones 
preying upon ourcommerce, They were French combatants and our vessels 
were armed to go out and meet them, and did do so, 

Now we say there was a war, but that, whether there wasa war or not, there 
was on the side of France for the avowed reason we had infracted the treatiesand 
had done such wrong in retaliation, This hostile courseof France is put upon 
the express unds that the American Government had done her a wrong, and 
she pro; by force to redress herself,and that necessitated, if the matter had 

ne no further, such retaliation asis lawful for asovere! 
t those acts of retaliation would not have been unlawful. 


riehe it was war absolutely and technically or simply a joining Fed 


States, and in the year 1800, in the case of Bass nantes’ Tinsey, 4 Dallas Re- 
ports, f the court, Chief-Justice being sent 
as one 


Mr Russe. That was Ellsworth. Each of the four judges delivered a sepa- 
rate opinion upon it, in which he stated his view of the question, what was the 
status of France and America in regard to each other at the time the vessels 
were captured, and they stated these various contests between the two coun- 
tries, and the argument and acts of Congress authorizing these hostile acts, and 
the acts of France, and they stated that this amounted to war; that France was 
our enemy and that the acts of Congress referring to vessels taken from the 
“enemy” used that word as meaning France; that it was a limited war, a mari- 
time war, but that it was a public war because it was waged by the orders of two 
sovereign powers, and was a contention of force between the two nations. 

Then, in the year 1801, another of these cases came up where a Hamburg 
vessel, belonging to a neutral country, had been captured by an American 
vessel, which captured her outside of the orders of American vessels, these or- 
ders being directed against French armed vessels, this vessel being a vessel of 
Hamburg in possession of a French prize crew, and not at all intending to at- 
tack American vessels, This case was taken to the Supreme Court and Chief- 
Justice Marshall delivered the opinion. 

The Cuarrman. What is that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. First Cranch, page 1. He likewise reviewed the conduct of 
France and the United States and decided that this was war, and that, although 
this particular act was not authorized by the laws of Congress explicitly, yetthe 
status of the two nations was such that it authorized the act tobedone. He 
stated that they were in s state of war with regard to each other, and this act 
was such as a belligerent would yery well do with regard to another vessel. 

Going u little further, he says incidentally that within the range of the war 
it was like any other war and had the same kind of effect upon the rights of 

roperty as any other war. Of course he was deciding the particular case be- 

fore him. In the third opinion of the Court of Claims reported to Congress on 
December 7, 1837, the report was in effect that after all there was a war. 

The CitaikAAx. What is that found on? 

Mr. KUSSELL. Page 48 ot the report. And they say this in connection with the 
argument that this was at least retaliation by France, and that we had joined 
issue on it as a question of force, and that the matter was resadjudicalta, The 
courts say that acts of retaliation are admitted to be justifiable under cer- 
tain circumstances, and they go on tosay that France did not make that point, 
however, in the negotiations, and that what the thing was afterall wasa ial, 
limited war, as the Supreme Court had said. They say elsewhere, in thissame 
third opinion again, that it was war such as the Supreme Court had said it was, 
a partial, public, limited war, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Why do you speak of this as the third opinion? 

Mr. RusseLL. Woll, there was a reargument where there wasa reiteration of 
what had been said, and this opinion came in on the contention that this was at 
least retaliation, and that meant retaliation force. That put an end to the 
matter asa matter of law. We seem to find in the court opinion, as matter 
rather of inference than of statement, that if this was not a general war it would 
have no such effect as a war, 

Mr. Corrox. Does not the court use this language in designating this class of 
war, a perfect state of war?” 

Mr. Russe... Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr, Corrox. The court heid that whatever this may have been, it was not 
what was known among nations as a perfect state of war“ between two 
countries. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is true; yes, sir. rim 

Mr. Corrox. Is not that the exact turning-point of the court’s opinion? 

Mr, RUssEI. t. Well, sir, Ido not think it would be fair tothe court to say they 
have had no better argument than that. - 

Mr. Corrox. Will you give me John Davis's second opinion? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The court does say, however, in the last opinion which is re- 
ferred to [handing document; that is, Cushing's}, that whatever was in the 
seope of this war, such as it was, was subject to the fate of war or some such 
thing, but they practically draw from the scope of it the very hostilities by 
France, which on our side constituted it, namely, these captures, and also these 
very armed vessels, bearing commissions from the American Government, that 
went out on the high seas authorized to capture French vessels; in other words, 
the very things which were the war they leave out of the scope of it; but if 
there is any authority for saying that a publie war between two countries has 
a less effect in extinguishing rights than a general war or a perfect war, or 
that a limited war is any less lawful, any less an act of sovereign redressing 
itself, any less presumed to be just under the law of nations than a general 
or solemn war, where the only difference is that the whole nation is theoret- 
ically, not practically, called into the service of the Government instead of part 
of it being sent out by land or sea, I am notaware of any such authority. Noth- 
ing of the kind is intimated in the opinions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States referred to, but rather the reverse. They held it wasin all respects a 
war in the usual sense, with the usual incidentsof war. While on that line I 
may expreas the opinion that the Chief-Justice, who was absent, but absent in 
a — which enabled him to know more perhaps of the matter the judges 
who remained, he being at the head of the envoys then in France 

The CHAIRMAN. Which ChiefJustice? 

Mr. Russet... Ellsworth. He and the other envoys reported to the Gov- 
ernment, at the conelusion of the negotiations, among other things, that in 
their opinion the state of affairs between the two countries was a war limited 
in its extent, but notin its nature. I may add that the Attorney-General in 
August, in 1798, stated thata state of war existed; that the supreme court of 
France, so far as prize-matters were concerned, stated afte: s that this was 
as stated; at all events that the treaty was a treaty of which had termi- 
nated in hostilities; and that the French negotiators insisted it was war, and 
said that any im tribunal would pronounce it a state of war, at least on 
the part of America; so that the argument that there was not a war in the face of 
all these acts of Congress and decisions of the court and these notorious combats 
on the ocean seems to weaken that position and to admit an argument can be 
made where none could be. 


I quote further from the excellent speech of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BucKALEW] in the last Congress: 


That is one proposition. My other proposition is that France made war 
upon our commerce—limited war—and we responded by a war which was 
mainly defensive, but still aggressive for the purpose of defense, and that claims 
for losses on either side were not recoverable, were not legal demands. We 
claimed that France had been unjust, and therefore we tried to recover those 
war claims on our side by negotiation, but failed therein, and the claims fell be- 
cause not provided for in the treaty of peace. 

In one of the treaties of 1773 ge treaty of alliance) there was a mutual guar- 
anty by Franceand the United States of their ive possessionsin America. 
There was another provision, mutual also in its terms, in the commercial treaty 
of 1778, which provided that when either nation should be engaged in war they 
should have hospitality for their vessels and privateers in the ports of the 
other, enabling them to take in prizes of war and take them out free 
from port charges. These were two provisions of the treaties which gentle- 
men have been talking about, and which are claimed to have been valuable to 


France. 
The commercial treaty of — — in the twenty-third and twenty-fourth articles 


provided, as it turned out, for the interests of the United States. By thosearti- 
cles free ships e free goods. We could British goods in our vessels 
and they would be safe from French capture. en France and England went 


ar * 
eat our country produced abundantly, should not be regarded as contra- 


to our commerce. War prices sprang up all over Eu- 
a rich harvest; great armies were beisa k tural 


hese provisions of the treaty, which, as I have said, were of vitai importance 


to us, France openly set aside by the decree of the 9th of May, 1793. Why, she 
eclared that 


France. 

What further? She provided that our vessels on the ocean, loaded with Amer- 
ican provisions, might be seized by force, 8 their cargoes, the provisions 
omens into French ports and applied to French use upon a promise that they 
should be paid for. When? Not when the act was committed. They were 
not paid for up to 1800, except in s few tases, nor until 1803, eight or ten years 
after they were seized. Was not that breaking the treaties? Could the treaties 
be broken more clearly, more absolutely, more outrageously? The merchant 
of Boston who sent his 2 of goods to Liverpool to be sold there, the 

to be invested in British goods for the return vo could make 

uble profit by his venture, snd the vessel could earn double freight. But 
such voyages were broken up by this decree of the French Assembly, Our 
profitable commerce was heavily injured. What did the deeree do? Why, 
the French ships seized our vessels on the ocean, in the British Channel, any- 
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where, taking them to French harbors, then despoiled them, turned them loose 


upon the broad . 1 . 
turn cargo, strip) of every ue; and ye! utlemen us that 
France maintained her treaties with us and had con hts under them! 


Nothing can be more unfounded or extravagant than to say that the treaties 
bound us after this open, defiant annulment of them by France. y were 
dead as far as she was concerned, and she could claim nothing under them. We 
had a right to treat them as rescinded from the date of that decree. 

We bore and forebore until 1796, when she passed another insolent decree, 
that our vessels should be treated as we permitted Great Britain to treat them. 
Until 1795 we had no commercial treaty with Great Britain, and our relations 
with her were under the law of nations, and she could seize as contraband 
of war things that France could not under the treaties of 1778. Of course the 
treaties of 1778 were disadvantageous to Francein her tstruggle with Eng- 
land, while they were of very great advantage to us. She was better off under 
the law of nations than she was under her bond to us, and she said so, and set 
the treaties aside, for it was her interest to do so. But in July, 1796, she de- 
clared that she would treat our ships as England was permitted to treat them. 
Why, the 88 upon the ocean, if England took his vessel for breaking 
an imaginary blockade of continental ports, could not resist the outrage. 

That was the insolent decree of France, which again broke her treaties with 
us, Ofcourse they were broken before, but this was an additional breach. 

Then, 2d March, 1797, she made another decree, of which I have a memoran- 
dum here. It was a decree of the French Directory, which provided in the first 
place that enemies’ property should be seized on neutral ships without limit. 
Second, it extended contraband of war to extraordinary limits, And, lastly, it 
required ship-rolls under an old, ancient French regulation, the absence of 
which on our ships was made cause for seizure and condemnation. That was 
the decree of 1797. 

No wonder that General Dix, in his argument of 1846, deciared that that de- 
ae abrogated the commercial treaty of 1778; in other words, swept it out of 
existence, 

Next we come tothe important French decree of 18th January, 1798, which 
the President of the United States, in his annual message to Congress of De- 
cember in the same year, described as an unequivocal act of war upon Ameri- 
can commerce by the Republic of France. Whatwasthatdecree? Ithas been 
quoted already, but I must refer to it because it is of great importance. 

Here is the decree : 

“ ARTICLE l. The character of vessels relative to their quality of neuter or 
enemy shall be determined by theircargo. In we roars eure every vessel found 
at sea loaded in whole or in part with merchandise the production of England 
or of her possessions shall be declared good prize whoever the owner ot the 
goods or merchandise may be. 

“ABT. 2. Every foreign vessel which in the course of her voy: shall have 
entered into an English port shall not be admitted into a port of the French 
Republic, except in case of necessity, in which case she shall be bound to de- 
part from the said port as soon as the causes of her entry shall have ceased.” 

So that if an American vessel had any commodity on board a production of 
Great Britain or of any of her colonies in North America, in the West Indies, 
or in Asia, the ship and everything it contained was forfeited to France, to be 
condemned in her prize courts. It left no commerce of ours upon the ocean 
secure from her grasp. Takenin connection with her prior decrees, it abso- 
lutely outlawed American trade. Now, I assert with confidence that these de- 
crees which I have cited entirely set aside, so far as France was concerned, the 
treaties of 1778. broke them because it was her interest to break them, but 
8 she forfeited all rights under them and released us completely from 
all their obligations, 

Now, what was done by us in regard tothetreaties? Why, on the 7th of July, 
1798, the Congress of the United States, the law-making power representing our 
sovereignty, passed a statute which binds us and all the people of this coun 
in honor and conscience. They passed a law declaring that those treaties wii 
France were null and void; that they did not bind the Government or the peo- 
ple of the United States and should not bind them in future. Cı did not 
formally ab the treaties; they treated them as already abrogated by 
France, and Chief-Justice Ellsworth declared that the act did not change the 
situation between France and us, because it simply declared what that situ- 
ation was at the ee T treaties wns 7 gad —.— by reason of —.— 
geous violation of them by France, and we declare our sovereign capaci 
as a nation that they were dead and should remain so. 

Now, what becomes of this argument, heard for over seventy-five years, that 
We gave up to France these claims of our citizens for the consideration that she 
would kindly release us from the old treaties of 1778? What becomes of that 
miserable pretense of an argument which has been heard so long in Congress 
and outside of Con; in support of these claims? It is plain that in 1800 
France had no treaties with us that were valuable to her or onerous upon us, 
The whole question of treaties as subsisting or abrogated had been closed two 
years before. We were, in our relations with her, under the general law of 

ons, 

in the next place, it is equally clear that France, by the several decrees I have 
referred to, made war upon our commerce, and in particular by the decree of 
1798 placed herself in the attitude of an avowed and open enemy. 

And she followed up her decrees by 3 action. She sent her war ships 
upon the ocean to seize our vessels. She gave commissions to privateers, and 
they also spoiled our commerce on all parts of the sea; and this condition of 
things continued until, as Judge Marshal! says, hostilities were terminated by 
the treaty of 1800. Some persons have doubted whether that convention treaty 
of 1800 was a svn Sr peace, But Judge Marshall decided (in Talbot vs. Sea- 
man, 1 1 we were at war with France, and that the state of war 
continued until the treaty of 1800 was made. That treaty was, therefore, a treaty 
of peace. He decided not merely that there was astate of war between the two 
countries, but held that we had the right to recapture a vessel taken by France 
from Holiand and restore her to Holland, and that the captors had the right to 
claim salvage; and he held this although the acts of Congress against France 
did not provide for such a case at all. And why could we do that? Because, 
said the great judge, France was our enemy and we were hers; because the re- 
lation of public war between us justified us in going even beyond the acts of 
Congress in smiting her. 

I might go on tomultiply proofs. The Attorney-General of the United States, 
in an opinion which was A yesterday, said that public war existed on the part 
of France against us and on our part against France. You have the declaration 
of the President of the United States in his official message of December, 1798, 
that France opened war upon us by her decree of Isth Jan in the same 
year. Youhavein the treaty correspondence of 1800 the plea of the French ne- 
gotiators that the actual condition was one of war; that they had previous! 
made an undueconcession in admitting that there was only a misunderstand- 
ing between the two countries, They plead war. Then, sir, you have the 
decision of our Supreme Court in 1800, in Bas vs. Tingy (4 Dallas, 37). While 
our negotiators were in France that case was heard ai the August term of the 
court, and it was held that there had been war between France and the United 
States from the spring of 1798 onward. Four judges concurred in that opinion, 
the Chief-Justice being in Europe as one of our envoys. 

When the treaty of 1800 came before the Senate in February, 1591, unfortu- 
nately that body sat in secret session, so that we can not tell by any record 
what their views were. It seems that they struck out the second article of the 
treaty, with but one negative vote, and that all the Senators along the Atlantig 
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seaboard voted to strike itout, Why did the Senate so vote? The argument 
of the claimants bas been that the Senate did that in order to get rid of the old 
French treaties; but that is qu.te impossible. No such motive could have act- 
nated them, Why, then, did the Senate strike out that second article? For 
two or three and sufficient reasons, which we may infer from the facts 
known to us, in the absence of any record of the Senate debate. In the first 
place they struck out the article because the Supreme Court had just decided, 
virtually, that these claims were war claims against France, as the French ne- 
gotiators had contended they were. Therefore, to have any future negotiation 
about them ws idle, because France, standing upon the decision of our own 
great court, could readily defeat us iu any future contention we might make. 


This, sir, I submit, is conclusive that there was a state of war be- 
tween the two countries, and, the losses of our citizens being casualties 
to be borne by them under the law, because not provided for in the 
treaty of peace in 1800, there is no legal claim here; and I trust the 
Senate amendment will be voted down. 


The Work of the Republican Party in the Fifty-first Congress. 


SPEROH 
HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In tHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, September 27, 1890, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties 
on imports, 

Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The makers of the Constitution of the United States, 
perhaps as august, honorable, and patriotic a body of men as ever con- 
vened, the same men who gave birth for the first time to that great 
principle with which the nations of the earth for centuries had been 
pregnant, that all men were endowed with certain inalienable rights, 
among them being life, liberty, and the pursuit ot happiness, and in de- 
fense of which they pledged their lives, their liberty, and their sacred 
honor, and to maintain which they fought the war of the Revolution 
I say these men ordained in the Constitution of the United States 
that the lower House of Congress, the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, should be elected every two years. In their wisdom they 
had ordained that this was wisest and best that the people might be 
in close touch with their Representative, that if his acts were unsatis- 
factory they might remove him and elect a more faithiul servant. It 
is meet and proper that the people should demand ot their Representa- 
tive that he should give au account of his stewardship, 

Having such a purpose in view, I propose here and now to consider 
some of the matters which have been acted upon by the Filty-first 
Co igress during the ten months it has been in session, and I hope to 
be able to demonstrate that a majority of the Congress, animated by a 
patriotic desire to serve the people of the country, though hindered 
and embarrassed at every point by Democratic obstruction even to the 
point ot the Democrats leaving the House in a body, yet in spite ot 
this factions opposition I think it is not extravagant tosay that this 
Republican Congress has enacted into law more wise, beneticent, and 
salutary legislation than has been enacted by any Congress in the same 
time since the foundation of the Government. 

The first contest came upon the question of amending the rules, and 
in this contest the Republicans won a victory the magnitude and im- 
portance ot which to the perpetuation of a republican form of govern- 
ment can not be overestimated. 

THE TARIFF. 

Another and perhaps the most important piece of legislation enacted 
py this Fifty-first Congress was the tariff bill, and, of course, any bill 
that we could hope to pass must, in the nature of the case, be to some 
extent a compromise, 

I state freely and frankly that New England, in order to get protec- 
tion to her manufacturing industries, was obliged to make some con- 
cessions to the South and West; but the manufacturing interests and 
the workmen of Massachusetts received substantially that protection 
which was promised them in the platiorm at the Chicago convention, 
from the competition of the pauper labor of Europe, excepting the duty 
on binder-twine, which the Republican House fixed satisfactorily, but 
was reduced by the Democrats of the Senate aided by Republican Ben- 
ators from the Northwest. And this is a violation of the Chicago plat- 
torm which promised protection to American industries, and it was a 
yielding to a senseless cry against al trust“ that never existed, and 
is the one blot on the McKinley tariff bill and which I confidently ex- 
pect to see corrected at the next session. 

The placing of hides on the free-list was a concession of the farmers 
of the West to New England and of great consequence to the boot and 
shoe industry of Massachusetts, and especially to the Second district, 
which contains the largest market of its kind in this country. The 
West demanded protection for its hides; but, it being satistactorily 


shown, as in the case of sugar, that our production of hides was only 
afraction of our consumption and that we produced no sole-leather 
hide whatever, this important concession was made to the manutact- 
urers of the East. 

The reduction in the duty on sugar is a great and lasting blessing to 
the people of New England. The present duty amounts to a per capita 
tax of $1.25 for every man, woman, and child in New England. 

Another item of importance to the city ot Quincy, in the Second dis- 
trict, was the doubling of the duty on finished granite. It was shown 
to the satisfaction of the House and Senate that the American work- 
nien and manufacturers in this great industry were brought into imme- 
diate competition with the underpaid and poorly paid stone-workers 
of Europe, from the fact that finished granite fur building purposes 
and monuments was brought to this country at nominal freight and 
laid down at the seaport cities of the country at a lower price than our 
manufacturers paying larger wages could do. 

This increased duty, I am told, has already led to an advance in the 
wages of the stone-workers in the Second district of 10 per cent. 

The duty on coal and iron was continued substantially as at present, 
and this seems to fill our Democratic brethren with anger, and they 
ery out against the duty on ‘‘raw material.” 

Now let us examine this croak about free raw material“ to see 
what it means. The first important inquiry is, what constitues raw 
material? I submit that what is considered raw material in one sec- 
tion of the country is not so considered in other sections. 

In New England woolis considered raw material. In Ohio and other 
States where the sheep are raised and the wool is sheared it represents 
the finished product of the farmer and the Jaborer. In New England 
our Democratic brethren are wont to style coal and iron as raw ma- 
terial. 

In Pennsylvania and other States, where men take their lives in their 
hands and delve in the bowels of the earth for these metals, load them 
on cars and ship them to different sections of the country, they represent 
the manufactured goods of the miner and manufacturer. So then we 
come to this principle: : 

The momenta blow is struck ou the metal in Mother Earth by Ameri- 
can labor it ceases to be raw material, and the question of competition 
of foreign labor is involved. 

Now, the Democrats tell us that if we had fres coal and free iron the 
larger iron industries of New England (car-axles, car-wheels, merchant 
and bar iron, and heavy forgings) could be successfully carried on as for- 
merly; but how ean I, as your representative, demand of the wool- 
grower of Ohio and the miner of Pennsylvania protection for the finished 
mannfactures if we refuse protection to their product? 

In short, the protection principle of the whole country must stand or 
fall together. You can not ridetwo horses, one called free trade and the 
other protection, going in opposite directions at the same time. 

Tacks and rivets are some smaller iron products in which the prin- 
cipa. item is labor, which is at present largely and profitably carried 
on in this district. The McKinley tariff bill increases the duty on jew- 
elry from 25 to 40 per cent. and cannot fail to be a great benefit to the 
jewelry manufacturers and workmen, but how can I demand protection 
for the manufacturers of Attleborough and North Attleborough, the in- 
dustry of those two towns, {rom foreign competition, or for the stone- 
workers of Quincy, or for the great boot and shoe industry of Brockton 
and other large boot and shoe industries in the Second district? How 
can I demand protection for the great cordage works of Plymouth, if I 
demand free trade in the products and goods of other sections? 

But suppose we have free coal and freeironin New England. While 
under protection the smaller iron products of Taunton, Plymouth, and 
other towns may be and are successfully carried on, I repeat that the 
fiat of the Almighty bars New England from engaging in the heavier 
industries, on account of an increased freight, over States like Penn- 
sylvania and Alabama, where God Almighty put natural gas, coal, 
iron, and lime in close proximity, and free Canadian coal would not 
help us. 

1 well might the people of Pennsylvania and Ohio complain that 
Taunton herring or codfish did not swim in the Susquehanna or 
Ohio. 

The preponderance of the testimony is that Canadian coal and iron 
are both of such poor quality that they could not compete in New 
England successfully with Pennsylvania coal and iron. 

Certain it is that in the province of Quebec, at Montreal, and west of 
that, they buy coal in Pennsylvania, notwithstanding they have water 
communication with the coal and iron mines of Canada. 

The colleges of the country, especially Harvard College, teach their 
pupils the doctrine of free trade. President Eliot goes on the stamp 
and tells us that free trade is a panacea for all our ills, 

Now, [allow that free trade is a beautiful theory. It is a beautiful 
theory that all the world is a band of brothers, but the Book says, He 
that refuseth to provide for his own household is worse than an infidel, 
and hath denied tie faith.“ Your first duty is to your own family, 
your second to the community in which you live, to the State in which 
you reside, to the country of which you are a citizen, 

They bave a cordage factory in Hong-Kong, China. It is equipped 
with American machinery and the operatives are paid 15 cents a day. 
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There are 65,000,000 people in this country, and there are 450, 000, 000 
people in the Chinese Empire. Now, I do not desire to shake up my 
countrymen with the 450,000,000 Chinese or with other millions of 
European laborers and strike an average of their wages. 

Ifyou destroy our protective system you have but one alternative 
either to abandon our manuiactories or reduce the Iaborer toa level of 
the pauper laborer of Europe or the Mongolian of Hong-Kong. 

Pardon a seeming digression here, which will lead up to an argu- 
ment. 

As I was leaving church one Sunday morning in the city ot Wash- 
ington a few weeks ago, a gentleman stepped up to me and said, Your 
name is Morse?” Les.“ And your father’s name was Abner 
Morse? ‘‘Yes,sir.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ said he, *' forty-eight years ago, when 
your father left South Bend, Ind., and you werean infant, your father 
left that place never to return. It was before the days of railroads. 
He lett, as he came there seven years earlier, in his own private carriage. 
He could not carry all he wished, and some things had to be left behind. 
Among them,” said the stranger, ‘‘ was a package of letters which he 
left with my father, an old man now eighty-six years of age, living in 
this city. They are marked ‘Abner Morse. To be called for.. As 

our father has been dead twenty-five years, if you will come to the 
ouse I will give them to you.” 

They proved to be the letters of my mother, who died in 1812. 
There were letters from my father to my mother before they were mar- 
ried. There were letters from my mother’s sister, from her home of 
refinement and ease and culture in the East to her sister, in what was 
then the Western wilderness, in the valley of the St. Joseph’s River, 
and where the primeval forest of creation stood. 

They told stories of love, of courtship, of marriage, of death, of 
neighborhood news in the village of her childhood, in that far off 
time. They told of the altar, the cradle, and the tomb. 

With most of the actors in the scenes described in these letters, Liſe's 
fitful lerer is over,“ most of the actors have played their part and 
joined the silent majority. 

But what I introduced this subject and these letters for was to say 
ihat during the period covered by these letters we had free trade. 
They describe the condition of things in Onondaga Valley, New York, 
and the valley of the Genessee, then as now a great wheat-growing 
and agricultural section, indeed then one of the richest, as now, and 
most prosperous sections of the whole country, and what do they say 
about the effect of tree trade in this country at that time? 

They say the country was in dire distress; they say that horses, oxen, 
and cattle, and swine, and wheat had no market and could not be sold 
at any price. They say that men were glad to work twelve or fifteen 
hours a day for 50 cents, and could not get work at that. 

Why? Because we bad a tariff for revenue; because we bought all 
our goods in England, and had no business but agriculture. And the 
same experience was had later during the hard times and financial panic 
of 1847; and in the light of this experience onr Democratic brethren 
ask us to repeat this folly and to return to a policy of “tree trade,” 

God forbid we should do it. 

DEMOCRATIC CLAIM THAT THE COUNTRY IS BEEING RUINED BY PROTECTION AX- 
SWELED. 

If you could believe those croakers who tell us the country is going 
to destruction in consequence of the protective tariff, surely our condi- 
tion would be sad indeed, 

But what are these facts? 

Two and one-half millions are added to the wealth of this great coun- 
try every time the sun rises and sets, : 

But they say the rich are growing richer and the poor poorer. 

The first part is true, nodoubt, but the second is a lie. In this country 
the poor share the prosperity of the rich, and there is not a country on 
the tace of the earth where laboring people are so well clothed, warmed, 
and fed, and have so many of the things that go to adorn and embellish 
civilized life as in our country under the wise protective policy of the 
Republican party. z 

Listen to the following: 


From the Atlanta (Ga.) Soutbera Industrial Record, in its issue of February 20, 
1890, is gathered the following: Three hundred and twenty-five new man t- 
uring enterprises were inaugurated in the ten cotton States during the past two 
weeks, employing over $5,000,000 capital. This does not include the many new 
railroad enterprises, employing many millions of capital, developing vast ex- 
tent of the country, rich in minerals, coal, timber, and agricultural lands, In- 
dustrial development is spontaneously springing up all over the South which 
will eventually make it populous and rich." 

What is our answer to Hon. Peleg McFarlin, a respected citizen of Car- 
ver, and Mr. Tobey and others who talk of the ‘“‘decadence of New Eng- 
land industries?” Let me give the following from a recent issue of a 
Boston journal: 

The hives of industry are so full that the swarming process may naturally 
lead to new swarms and new hives at distant points. These work no injury to 
New England. We can spare them. Not 1 per cent. of the substantial manu- 
facturing concerns of New England have migrated south or west in a decade, 
Any genera! exodus isa fancy of the prejudiced operator. New England in 
1889 invested $50,000,000 in new manufacturing plants at home. Deposits in her 
savings-banks increased over $60,000,000 in 1889. The situation is most hopeful 
in 1890. Let our people look at the bright facts instead of the doleful misstate- 
ments of interested parties. 


And here is an extract from the Lowell (Mass.) Mail, referring to 
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the erection of a cotton-mill plant in its vicinity which will involve 
the expenditure of $3,000,000: 
When it is done it will furnish work for 2,000 operatives, whose will 


support directly at least 9 These ple will eat bread, and mea 
and vegetables, and dairy products, and fruit from American farms, They wil 
wear clothing made in American shops, from cloth manufactured in American 
mills, They will use American boots and shoes, furniture, crockery, and iron 
and wooden ware. They will burn American coal and oll. They will — — 
American physicians, lawyers, teachers, and preachers, and read American 
books and papers. They will patronize American railroads, theaters, and base- 
bali nines, They will buy American watcbes and jewelry, and in almost every 
conceivable way they will help to makea demand for the productsof American 
skili, industry. and enterprise. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY NOT SECTIONAL, 


But they charge that our tariff legislation was sectional, That charge 
Ideny. We paid a bounty of 2 cents per pound to the sugar-planters 
of Louisiana. We placed a protective duty on the hemp raised in 
Kentucky. We placed a protective duty on the rice raised in Ken- 
tucky and South Carolina, and upon the marble quarries of Tennessee, 
upon the oranges and lemons of Florida, and the yellow pine of the 
Southern States. 

In the river and harbor bill we made large appropriations for the 
rivers and harbors of the South. One item was $6,200,000 for the im- 
provement of the Galveston (Tex.) Harbor. Away with this cry of 
acond legislation. It is false. I throw it back tothe men who 
make it. 

The Republican party in the Fifty-first Congress legislated for the 
whole country—the North, the South, the East, and the West. 

The Republican party in the Fifty-first Congress defended the rights 
of the black man, and seated several such men, who were honestly 
elected, in spite of the revolutionary tactics of the Democrats in leav- 
ing the House in a body. 

We unseated Breckinridge, of Arkansas, the man who stood in the 
bloody shoes of Clayton, who was murdered in cold blood, shot through a 
window while he was away from home taking testimony with which to 
contest the seat to which he was elected; shot through a window while 
he was seated at a table in a hotel engaged in writing a letter to his 
little motherless children in his distant home. 

The right of Breckinridge to aseat, his right to a seat stained with 
the blood of a murdered Republican, was so doubtful, one Democrat 
(and that one of his colleagues from Arkansas, FEATHERSTON) voted 
to unseat him. But hush, hark, shut the windows of heaven. The 
son of John A. Andrew, Representative ANDREW, of Massachusetts, 
yoted against justice and against Clayton, whose blood cries to heaven. 

The Democrats denounced us for what they style the ‘‘force bill.” It 
should be called an ‘‘anti-force bill. It is a bill to prevent force at 
the polls, Itisa bill by which Congress proposes to exercise its constitu- 
tional right to control the election of its own members, and see that 
every man in the country has his right to vote formembers of Congress 
and have that vote counted as cast. That is all; nothing more nor less, 

pus they go around the country howling about bayonets at the 
po 

We have over 30,000 polling in the United States for members 
of Congress and 25,000 soldiers, so that we should have only a piece of 
a soldier at each polling place if they were equally distributed, and the 
bill applies to North and South. Our Republican Congressional com- 
mittee describe the law as follows: 

The Federal election law does not interfere with local systems at all, but 
merely provides a way by which frauds can be detected and punished. It makes 
false registration a crime. It makes unlawful interference with registration, 
b Violences upon; orintimidation, or bribery by any person lawfully entitled to 

It makes willfully keeping any false poll-list or knowingly entering false 
names or false statements thereon a crime. 
cae 8 giving or acceptinga bribe to induce a person to vote or refrain from 

It 8 the ballot-box to be placed in plain sighi of the volers, and in 
such a position as to enable the election officers, national and State, and the 


voter when voting, to see that the ballot is in fact placed in the box. 
It makes the willful rejection of legal votes. knowing them to be legal, a 


erime, 

It makes the willful acceptance of illegal votes, knowing them to be illegal, 
a crime. 

It makes the fraudulent substitution of one baliot for another for the purpose 
of having the vote rejected, or for the purpose of haying it counted for a per- 
son other than the voter intended, a crime. 

It makes willfully placing ballots not Jawfully cast in any ballot-box among 
ballots lawfully cast, for the purpose of changing the result, a crime. 

It makes unlawfully removing ballots from a ballot-box lawfully cast, for the 
purpose of changing the result of the election, a crime. 

It makes a willfully false canvass of votes, or the false certification and re- 
turn of such vote, a crime. 

It makes ita crime for every officer charged with a duty under the law to 
willfully neglect to perform such duty or to be guilty of any corrupt or fraudu- 
lent conduct or practice In its execution. 

It makes false swearing, in matters pertaining to such Congressional election, 
perjury. 

Jt makes stealing the ballot-box orthe ballots a felony; and it provides just 
punishment, by fine or imprisonment or both, for each of these crimes against 
a government by the people through manhood suffrage. 

That is this bill. There is nota section, line, or syllable in it besides this, 
more than is necessary to enforce with certainty these provisions, 


I believe with Hon. JOHN DALZELL, of Pennsylvania, who said in 
discussing the contested-election case of Clayton vs. Breckinridge: 


We can say that theft, murder, and fraud, however successful elsewhere, are 
doomed to inevitable defeat at the portals ofthe House. We may not be able 
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lection methods, where are im we can at least make them 
s aia paeta raias S 2 err 

Besides these measures I mentioned, we have passed a conserva- 
tive silver bill, to create a currency to take the place of the expiring 
national-bank currency, which stops the co of silver next July 
and decrees that every silver certificate shall have behind it a gold 
dollar’s wortn of silver bullion, and that the money of this coun- 
try, the poor man’s money, shall be the money of the world and equal 
gold in value. (See page 16, Congressional Hand-Book.) 

Besides the tariff bill, the election bill, and thesilver bill, the House 
of Representatives passed the national bankrupt bill, which, when it 
shall pass the Senate, can not fail to have a most beneficent and salu- 
tary effect upon the great business interests of the country. 

The Republican party vindicated its right to be called the great moral 
reform party of the country by passing the anti-lottery bill, forbidding 
the transmission through the mails of any lottery tickets, advertise- 
ments, or even newspapers containing advertisements of lotteries, and 
thus struck a death blow to that great swindling scheme, which had 
debauched the State Legislature of Louisiana and was robbing the 
poor people of this country of millions of their hard-earned money, 
known as the Louisiana Lottery Company. 

The Republican party redeemed its promise to the soldiers of the 
country by passing the disability pension bill which gives to every dis- 
abled soldier, no matter how he became disabled, or whether he can 
connect his disability with his army service or not, a pension of from 
six to twelve dollars per month, according to disability, and to every 
soldier’s widow a pension of $8 per month, and to all minor children 
under sixteen years of age a pension of $2 a month until sixteen is 


reached. 

While this bill does not go so far as some of our comrades desire, yet 
that it is a great measure of relief is shown by the fact that over 380,- 
000 applications have already been made by soldiers and their depend- 
ent relatives for relief under this bill. A similar bill was vetoed by 
Grover Cleveland when President of the United States, but this bill 
was passed by a Republican House, by a Republican Senate, and signed 
by a es rey President, and is now a law. 

We tted two States into the Union, Idaho and Wyoming, and 
added two stars to the flag. We established a Territorial government 
for Oklahoma and prohibition until the people voted otherwise. 

We passed a bill to return 8,000,000 acres of railroad land to the 
public domain and open the same to settlers. 

We passed the agricultural-college bill, a wise and beneficent meas- 


ure. 

We passed the anti-trust law, aimed at great trusts like the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and the sugar trust. 

We passed, in the interest of pure and unadulterated food, the ‘‘ meat- 
inspection bill“ and the Conger lard bill. 

LABOR MEASURES. 

In the interest of labor we passed the alien-contract bill, convict-labor 
bill, convict-material bill; all these measures in the interests of pro- 
tecting American labor. (See page 19, Congressional Hand-Book.) 

‘Then, once more the Republican party defended its right to be called 
the moral party of-the country by passing the Wilson bill, to correct 
the Bact. “ral tipo decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This bill subjects to the existing laws nel sear States in- 
toxicating liquors shipped into them or passing gh them. 

Let me here give a word ot admonition to my third-party friends on 
the folly and inexpediency of their course. The third-party vote in 
the State of New York gave the vote of that State to Grover Cleveland. 
That vote made him President. He appointed several members of the 
Supreme Court, among them Lamar, an unreconstructed rebel. He 
appointed Chief-Justice Fuller, who rendered the infamous ‘‘original- 
package! decision. 

Had they succeeded in re-electing Grover Cleveland, instead of elect- 
ing Benjamin Harrison, he would undoubtedly have vetoed this bill, 
and as the result we should have had the appalling situation all over 
the country now of having every restriction of the liquor traffic of 
every name and kind wiped out, and free rum in original packages 
of one drink and upwards sold in every community, in every in 
every section of the country, and the people powerless to regulate or 
prevent, 

That is what the third-party success in defeating the Republican 
party in 1888 would have meant, and their success in the a g 
campaign might be fraught with an equal disaster to the cause ot tem- 
perance and prohibition. 

However sincere some of their members may be, I insist that the 
ee effect of their course is to give direct aid and comfort to the 

rothel and the saloon, and to the Democratic party. 

Confidentam I that the cause of temperance and prohibition in the 
State and nation has been put back by the third-party movement. In 
the last fifteen years they never have elected a member of Congress, 
and never will until the crack of doom. They have not placed one law 
on the statute-book of any State in the Union. They have scarcely 
elected a single member of the Legislature in any State in the Union. 
Out West they call the third party the ‘‘ Democratic aid society; how- 
ever well intended, that is the only effect of their course. 


The vote for the original-package bill was practically a Republican 
vote, and the vote against it was substantially a Democratic vote. 

The Republican party also passed at this session the canteen bill, 
forbidding the sale of wine and beer at army posts in prohibitory 
States. 

Our Republican Congressional committee sums up our work in the 
Fifty-first Congress in the following sentences: 

Briefly, and all too briefly, this is the record of the Republican party in the 
House of Representatives during the nine months of the two years in which it 
must perform its work. The history of this country, splendid as it is in the 
passage of safe, wise, and helpful legislation, contains no example in times of 
peace of a session of Congress so remarkable for good. Its work has been done 
quickly, quietly, resolutely, and in the face of no opposition which has been 
bitter and unscrupulous in sn equal — on 

A hundred issues might be presen’ as a result of the differences between 
the two parties developed during the present session of Congress. These are 
the paramount ones : 

Shall Congress be a deliberative assembly, wherein public measures may be 
properly considered, duly debated, and then, without waste of time, actually 
voted upon, and wherein the American principle of majority rule” shall be 
respected, or s it be a mob, incompetent to act, powerless to carry out the 
public will, with a majority so overcome by its own rules that it is dependent 
upon the minority for its authority and power? 

Shall we allow the Capitol to be filled up with men who obtain seats in Con- 
gress, not as the result of a free ballot and a fair count, but by the forcible sup- 
pression of franchise rights, by wholesale frauds, by murder, arson, brutality, 
and other crimes? 

Shall we abandon the 8 of protection, after all it has done for us, to enter 
upon a policy which we have tested many times, to our immediate, unfailing, 
and tremendous loss? 

Shall we again rob ourselves of the rewards which have so richly come from 
the restoration of silver, and once more pay into the hands of foreigners who 
have for years ing our silver at low prices and using it against us in 
the grain markets of the world? 

Shall we pay our money, $150,000,000 a year, to build up the merchant marine 
of England, to increase herstrength upon the sea and her hold upon the foreign 
markets of the world, when we might, as well as not, be paying it for our own 
advantage in all of these ts? 

Shall we keep our pligh faith to the loyal men who offered their lives in 
defense of om and union, and to the protection of whose families from want 
and misery we gave our word as a nation? 

These are the chief and most ly defined issues upon which the country 
is asked to cast a deciding ballot this fall. Every effort is being made to side- 
track them, to envelop them in clouds, and to carry the people away from here 
and there on false pretenses. The Democrats start off in the next Congressas 
usual with thirty-one stolen seats. They have that number of seats to their 
credit without a campaign. By infamous gerrymanders, especially in Ohio 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Indiana, they expect to steal twenty-one other seats. 


This gives them an immense advantage. 
To the Republicans it is an awful handicap, But if the intelligent, thought- 
citizens, if they will 


ful, and patriotic le of the land will do their duty as 

stand sturdily by thelr guns, if they will vote as they wish and think, the result 
will be a glorious Republican victory, and a prompt and happy completion of 
the work w ent Harrison and this Congress have carried forward so 
wisely and so well. 

On the coast of England, many years ago, there were men in 
the ‘‘ wrecking business. They put up false lights along the shore, 
and they thus allured vessels ashore and then, amidst the groans of the 
drowning and the dying, they robbed their victims. 

Gentlemen and fellow Republicans, the Democrats of this country 
are putting =r false lights along the shore toallure the manufacturing 
business and business interests of the country to destruction. 

Can the country afford to falter in her allegiance to the Republican 
party? She can not, she must not, she will not. 

Gentlemen and fellow Republicans, grave and unfinished problems 
confront usas a nation still—questions vital to the welfare and perpetu- 
ity of our institutions. 

The mission of the Republican party is not ended, not while it con- 
tinues to stand for protection to our industries and to American labor, 
for temperance, for free speech and an honest ballot, for honor in pub- 
lic affairs, for free unsectarian schools. 

So long will the Republican party prove to our enemies to be clear 
as the sun, fair as the moon, and terrible as an army with banners,” 


French Spoliations. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. MANSUR, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 23, 1890, 

On the bill (H. R. 11459) making ap; tionsto supply defiviencies in the ap- 
propriations of the fiscal year ending Jane 30, 1890, and for prior years, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MANSOUR said: - 

Mr. SPEAKER: Prior to my advent in the Fiftieth Congress I knew 
nothing of the merit or demerit of French spoliation claims. so called, 
having no knowledge of them otherwise than from references in the 
public press. Being assigned to duty upon the Committee on Claims, 
and the said committee having decided in the Fiftieth Congress to re- 
port the findings of the Court of Claims on these spoliation matters 
favorably, my colleagues on that committee devolved the duty upon me 
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of fi> a report. That report has been submitted to Congress, 
and with addenda was again adopted and submitted by the Committee 
on Claims at this session of Congress, and to it I refer for a full elabora- 
tion of my views upon the justice of these claims. 

For ninety years these claims have been before the country, and al- 
though since the late civil war somewhat in the background, yet they 
have never lost their interest to the student of history or the lover of 
justice. My investigations upon this subject lead me to the confident 
belief that no person unprejudiced can come to a calm and deliberate 
study of the questions involved in these claims and deny the liability 
of the Federal Government to pay them. To the lover of American 
liberty and independence they possess, upon investigation, a peculiar 
charm. It is not too much to say, nor is it untrue, when I declare that 
when paid they will constitute the last installment of the price of our 
American liberty and American indepeudence. 

I can not hope by any argument that I can present to add to the 
force and strength of what has already been said during the past ninety 
years by men of the most eminent position, character, and talent that 
our country has produced. 

Dr. Wharton, in his work on International Law, page 727, says: 


This view of the distinguished jurist and diplomatist [Chief-Justice Marshall] 
is sustained by forty-five reports favorable to these claims made in the 8 
or to 


ized 


and many other of the most distinguished statesmen known to American his- 
tory; and while opponents have not been wan ong the most eminent 
of whom were F th, Calhoun, Polk, Pierce, Silas Wright, and Benton—atill 


But I shall rather content myself with bringing before Congress many 
citations and excerpts from the sayings of the distinguished gentle- 
men just named and others who have spoken and written upon this sub- 
ject. To understand the full force and value of these claims it is neces- 
sary to recall the condition of the Colonies at the time they threw off 
the British yoke. Conscious of their inability to successfally maintain 
their independence without foreign aid, the Colonies early in 1776 dis- 
patched Silas Deane to France as a private agent to ascertain the views 
of that country, and in the same year, on favorable representations 
made by him, Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee were joined with 
Mr. Deane and appointed commissioners to negotiate an alliance with 
France. As to their duties and instructions, I quote from the celebrated 
report of Mr. Cushing, made during the first session of the Twenty- 
sixth Congress, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to wit: 

They were instructed and empowered to ‘‘assure His Most Christian Majesty 
that such of the British West India Islands as in the course of the war shall be 
reduced by the united force of France and the United States shall be yielded in 
absolute property to His Most Christian Majesty, and the United States 
on timely notice, to furnish, at their expense, and deliver at some convenient 
port or ports in the said United States provisions for carrying on expeditions 
against the said islands to the amount of $2,000,000 and six frigates, mounting 
not less than twenty-four guns each, man: and fitted for sea; and to render 
any other assistance 9 in their power as becomes good allies,” 

These instructions are material to be remem , because the 


to an alliance offensive d jesigned as the treaties act- 
ually concluded prove, to embrace within the scope of its operation the 
French and British of America, which it appears to have been in 
contem: to uer, and divide po 


plation to o wers, 

In the event of the negotiations two treaties were concluded on the same day, 
the 6th of page Beni one entitled a Treaty of offensive and defensive al- 
liance " and the ra“ Treaty of amity and commerce.” 

Tho treaty of alliance, after portion: or the active prosecution of the exist- 
ing war between the United Statesand Great Britain, to the end of maintaining 
the independence of this country, for the maki 
in case 2 9 — 3 . 3 pals for the ae 
quest and partit: remaining colonies in America, proceeds, in 
in the eleventh and twelfth articles, to stipulate as follows: 8 


“ARTICLE XL 


““Thetwo parties guaranty mutually from the present time and forever against 
all other powers, to wit, the United States to His Most Christian Majesty, 
poen 5 ee 8 of eee in Am as weli as those which 

may acquire by the future treaty of peace, 

ranties on his part to the Unit 


of common cause with France 


possessions shall be fixed and 
sured to the said States at the moment of the cessation of their present war with 


: “ARTICLE XII. 


In order to fix more precisely the sense and application of the preceding arti- 
cle, the contracting parties that, in case of a rupture between France 
and England. the reciprocal guaranty declared in the said article shall have its 
full force and effect the moment such wear shall break out; and if such rupture 
shall not take place, the mutual obligations of the said guaranty shall not com- 
mence until the moment of the cessation of the present war between the United 
States and land shall have ascertained their possessions,” 

In execution of this treaty France entered heartily, and with ample forces of 
sea and land, into the warof the Revolution; and with beraid and the blessing 
of God on the united efforts of the allied nations we achieved our sovereignty 
asa nation. Whether France was actuated more or less by considerations of 
D orof policy, certain it is that wont pen yA faithfully, and effectively 

lled her part of the treaty; the essen and direct end” of which, as de- 
clared in the instrument itself, was “to maintain effectually the liberty, sov- 
ereignty, and independence, absolute and unlimited, of the United States.” 

And equally certain it is that for the sacrifice of men and of treasure she thus 
incurred she received from us at the time no direct equi tor benefit what- 
soever, except that of the humiliation and loss of territory inflicted on her rival, 


Great Britain. And it is not less certain that when the United States issued 
from that terrible conflict a great and free Republic, full ofadeeply A preach sense 
of the inestimable advantage she had received from the alliance of France, and 
having thus far rendered to her benefactress no correspondent advantage, 
remained of all the stipulations of the treaty but one which in any fature possi- 
bility could be profitable to France, and that was the perpetual guaranty of the 
possessions of the latter in America. 


Let us see what the financial value of this ‘‘ perpetual guaranty by 
the United States of the French possessions in America had actually 
cost France on her part and in her efforts to secure and establish our inde- 
pendence. Senator Sumner, in his report to the Senate in Thirty-eighth 
Congress, first session, says: : 

According to the report of Calonne, the French minister of finance, the war 
which ensued in support of this guaranty cost France 1,440,000,000 franes, or 
about $280,000,000. But French blood, more costly than money, was shed on 
land and sea in the same cause, until at last the army of Cornwallis surrendered 
at Yorktown to the allied forces of Rochambeau and Wash! mand the war 
closed by the recognition of the Independence of the United If liberty 
be priceless, if life be priceless, then was the aid lavished by France infinite 
beyond calculation. 

Let us now turn and consider the value of the treaty of 1775 with 
France to the United States. Senator Clayton, in his speech in the 
Senate on April 23 and 24, 1846, says: 

To know the real value of this guaranty we must look back to the period 
when these treaties were entered into, which was the darkest hour of our whole 
Revolutionary struggle. 

On the Lith of September, 1777, our Revolu army met with a disas- 
trous defeat at the battle of Brandywine. On the 4th of October after that the 
army was n defeated at the battle of Germantown, and shortly after Wash- 
here he went into winter 


four sos of bad weather woul 
force of 11,000 men 2,898 are in the camp unfit for duty because ore 


Washington writes to Con 
officers had poner oS their 5 and 


tween two and three hundred that 
the sponas of men promised to him had entirely failed. In a letter the 
10th of April, 1778, he sums up a most appalling picture of the intolerable dis- 


tress of bis army by telling Congress that “no er, regularity, or care of the 
men or of the public . Sir, I shall not attempt to add to his 
description of the horrors o winter at Valley Forge. There was not an 
American patriot whose heart did not sink within him at that gloomy period, 
The hopes of the country, resting entirely on the army, were pach i terns 
Sir, it was in the midst of this universal despondency that the glorious intel- 
was announced to the camp at Valley Forge the powerful nation 
of France had bound itself by the most solemn treaties with the United States 
*to remain and guaranty against all other powers their liberty, sovereignty, 
and independence, absolute and unlimited, forever.” And the scene was im- 
mediately changed from one of universal mourning to one of universal joy, 
Shouts of applause burst from the lips of our distressed soldiers, and rang 
through all the ranks of the American army, while it is said that even the 
Father of his Country waved his hat in triumph, and joined in the strongest 
demonstrations of national tion. 

Sir, it is certain that these treaties revived the sinking spirits of our country- 
men and secured the independence of America. Their value to us is not tobe 
counted at this day in dollars and cents. We know that France faithfully and 
honorably complied with her part of these contracts, 


How did we discharge our treaty obligations? What sums of money 
did we expend for France? What lives did we lavish in her defense ? 
I prefer to let another tell the story. Mr. Buel, from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, in his report made to the Thirty-first Congress, 
first session, of the House of Representatives, uses the tollowing lan- 
guage: 

France pointed us to the ships, men, and money which she farnished in our 
Revolution. She pointed us to our independence which she had aided so much 


in achieving. She pointed us to her war with England, and then to the 
ofthe Revelation, one of which we became her allies and were bound to 
bear our own in that war. While she referred us to her guaranty in that 


treaty of our liberty, sovereignty, and independence, she insisted upon the ob- 
Servance of our guaran’ E Een rae, possessions in America, She also 
pointed us to her treaty of amity and commerce by which we gave to her what 
we denied to England—the free use of our ports for purposes of war; and then 
referred us to the treaty of 1794 (the Jay treaty) with England, by which we re- 
Lacie pe our solemn obligations and preferred our oldest enemy to our oldest 


She pointed us to our deliberate neutrality in the face of such treaties, while 

she was losing most of her West India possessions. In fact, she rej us 

with the worst of national offenses—a violation of national honor, a breach of 

pi hted faith. a disregard of treatios,a deliberate ingratitude for the part she 
borne in the war of our independence. 

And the French minister, Mr. Adet, on the 15th of November, 1796, an- 
nounces the order of his Government to suspend his functions in the 
United States, and made a formal claim of the guaranty, in the follow- 
ing terms: 

The undersigned, minister plenipotentiary of the French Republic, now ful- 
fillsto the Secretary of State of the United States a painful but sacredduty. He 
claims, in the name of American honor, in the name of the faith of treaties, the 
execution of that contract which assured to the United States their existence 
and which France regarded as the pledge of the most sacred union between 
two people the freest on earth. 


In this connection it is well to here show what the possessions of 
France in America at that time were, and what she lost. 
Dr. Wharton, in his work on international law, second edition, on 
page 721, states: 
At the opening of the war France possessed the fertile islands of St. Domingo, 
= 
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Martini Guadel St. Lucia, St. Vi T è Marie-G ; i i 
hy eo he oopa ee e 5 on treaty America stipulates that, while she continues in amity with 


8 “in little more than a month the French were entirely dis 
of their West India possessions, with hardly any loss to the victorious nations,” 
(Alison’s History, vol 3, p. 396.) 

I now invite the attention of the House to the condition of affairs in 
France, as well as in Europe, that led up to and were the causes of the 
spoliations upon our commerce by France. A wonderful coalition in 
1792-93 was made against republican France in the heat of the war 
between France and England. In about six months England had con- 
tracted twenty-three separate treaties with allies, the character of 
which may be determined by the one made with Prussiain July, 1793, 
in which the high contracting parties took the resolution to shut all 
their ports against French ships and not to permit the exportation to 
France of grain, salt, meat, or other provisions, and to employ all means 
in their power to injure the commerce of France and to bring her by 
such means to conditions of peace. The crops in France had failed 
that year, a frightful civil war was raging, and all Europe was in arms 
against heras punishment for beheading her king, Louis XVI. 

To starve the people of France was their avowed, diabolical purpose, 
and behind this was another no less strong: kings against people, 
crowned heads against republics. Open war had been declared by 
England and France against each other, and the capture of our Amer- 
ican vessels had begun by each of them. On the part of France it may 
truthfully be said that owing to her short crops and starving condi- 
tion her early captures in 1793 were made under the pressure of abso- 
Inte necessity. 

On the 22d vf April, 1793, President Washington, of his own im- 
pulse, issued a proclamation of neutrality, which states: 

Whereas it — that a state of war exists between Austria, Prussia, Sar- 
dinia, Great in, and the United Netherlands of the one part, and France 
on the other; and the duty and interest of the United States require that they 
should, with sincerity and good faith, adopt and pursue a conduct friendly and 
impartial towards the belligerent powers, etc. 

This measure was discussed in his Cabinet with reference to the bear- 
ings of the eleventh article of the treaty of alliance. Did the casus 
fæderis thereby stipulated for exist? There was no decision upon this 
point by the President, but Chief-Justice Marshall informs us that the 
proclamation ‘‘was intended to prevent the French minister from de- 
manding the performance of the guaranty contained in the treaty of 
alliance,” and the proclamation was complained of in this relation by 
the Government or diplomatic agents of France at ones, and not merely 
as it has been pil 3 long afterward, although it did not as yet be- 
come the subject of a formal demand of execution. 

This proclamation of neutrality was, under a fair consideration and 
construction of our treaty with France, an absurdity. In the mean 
time spoliations upon our commerce increased, only to be intensified 
and wonderfully increased by the activity of French vessels, spurred up 
by a growing hostile feeling in France, the necessary and inevitable re- 
sult of the treaty negotiated by the United States with England in 
1794, now known as the Jay treaty. The essential features of this 
treaty of Jay, by which important rights inimical to the interests of 
France and in direct conflict with the terms of the treaty of 1778 made 
with her by America were granted, are as follows: 

ARTICLE XXIV. 


It shall not be lawful for any foreign privateers (not being subjects or citizens 
of the said parties) to have commissions from any other prince or state in en- 
mity with either nation to arm their ships in the ports of either of the said 

es, nor to sell what they have taken, nor in any other manner to exchange 
same; nor shall they be allowed to more provisions than shall be 
necessary for their going to the nearest port of that prince or state from whom 
they obtained their commissions, 
AnTIcLs XXV. 

It shall be lawful for the ships of war and privateers prope red to the said 
ae ively, to wy whithersoever t ey please the ships and 
taken from their enemies, without being obl 


urpose of preventing the carrying of any part of the cargo thereof on shore 
2 any manner contrary to the estab 


be taken to hasten their departure and to cause them to retire as soon as possi- 
ble. Nothing in this t contained shall, however, be construed or operate 
contrary to former and e ng public treaties with other soverei or states, 
But the two parties agree that while they continue in amity neither of them 
zi in iurare make any treaty that shall be inconsistent with this or the pre- 


ing article. 

Neither ot the said parties shall permit the ships or goods belonging to the sub- 
iccts or citizens of the other to be taken within cannon-shot of the coasts, nor 
in any of the bays, ports, or rivers of their territories, by ships of war or others 
having commission from any prince, Daan or state whatever. But in case 
it should so happen, the party whose territorial rights shall thus have been vio- 
lated shall use his utmost endeavors to obtain from the irme 3 party full and 
ample satisfaction for the yessel or vessels so taken, whether the same be ves- 
sels of war or merchant vessels. 


I call the attention of the House to the fact that the port privileges 
granted to Great Britain are substantially, if not literally, in the same 
language by which the same rights are ntied to France in the 
treaty of 1778, with the further addition that in article 25 of the Jay 


Great Britain, she will not in future make any treaty that shall be 
inconsistent with the provisions of articles 24 and 25, which gave the 
same port privileges to Great Britain as had been guarantied in 1778 
to France. 

The Jay treaty was brought about from three considerations—our 
want of manufactures, a desire to renew commerce with the then 
greatest manufacturing and commercial people on the globe, aided by 
the natural ties of blood and birth and acommon ancestry. The fact 
is now well known and established that England did not demand or 
dictate to us that she must have the exclusive use of our ports, not- 
withstanding our previous pledge of them to France, but that Mr. Jay 
was instructed by our Secretary of State, Mr. Randolph, to tender this 
to England, and it proved disastrous and brought dangerous results 
indeed upon our people. The promulyation of the Jay treaty in 1796 
opened instantly the vials of wrath and the vengeance of France against 
the United States, holding us to be perfidious and accusing us of 
having joined in the great coalition to starve her people, and so France 
commissioned large numbers of privateers for the purpose of sweeping 
the ocean of American vessels, and even loaned her public vessels to 
privateers for a share of the booty they could thus acquire. 

Prior to this the spoliations upon our commerce had been so great 
that our merchants were practically abandoning commerce upon the 
high seas; so much so that the income of the Government in the 
course of one year fell off a round million of dollars, or from 15 to 18 
per cent, of our annual income. The Government could not afford this 
falling off of the revenues, and with a view of neutralizing the fears of 
our merchants the following circular notice was issued on August 27, 
1793, by our Secretary of State, Mr. Jefferson, to the merchants of the 
United States: 

I have itin charge from the President to assure the merchants of the United 
States concerned in foreign commerce or navigation that due attention will be 
paid to ang injuries they may suffer on the high seas or in foreign countries 
contrary to the law of nations or to existing treaties, and that on the forward- 
ing hither of well-authenticated evidence of the same, prover proceedings will 
be adopted for their relief. (Mr, Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Messrs. Duke 
& Co,, August 31, 1793, 4 Jeff. Works, 31.) 

This assuring statement was followed up by another one equally so 
from the President himself. 

Washington’s message to Congress, December 5, 1793, after speaking 
of the unfriendliness of the French minister, says: 

In the mean time I have respected and pursued the stipulations of our treaties 
according to what I judged their true sense, ote. 

The vexations and spoliations understood to have been committed on our 
vessels and commerce by the cruisers and officers of some of the belligerent 
gates 20 appeared to require attention. The proofs of these, however, not hay- 

ng been brought forward, the description of citizens supposed to have suffered 
were notified that on furnishing them to the Executive due measures would 
be taken to obtain redress of the past and more effectual provisions against the 
future, (Volume 4, Annals of Congress, page 15.) 

To show the importance of this circular letter and the extract from 
Washington’s message, I call attention to the following comments of 
Senator Clayton, once Secrefary of State, in his address delivered in 
the Senate of the United States, April 23 and 24, 1846, He said: 


It appears this circular was carefully distributed among the merchants in all 
the seaports of the United States. It presents the extraordinary case, the only 
one Lam aware of in the history of this Government, ofa direct communication 
from the Executive to all concerned in foreign commerce and navigation. Its 
object, on its own face, is not merely to assure them of indemnity for the past— 
it does rot assure them that due attention will be paid to any injuries they ma: 
have suffered, but it does, in the most solemn manner, pledge the faith of this 
Government to them that due attention will be paid to any injuries they may 
suffer on the high seas, or in foreign countries, contrary to the law of nations 
or to existing treaties.” And it does solemnly further pledge the faith of the 
Government to all those who may thus hereafter suffer, that “on their for- 
warding (to eee of State) well authenticated evidence of the same, 
the proper p: ngs will be adopted for their relief.“ 

If before the promulgation of the Jay treaty our revenues fell off so 
severely, we may consider that nothing but the assurances of our Gov- 
ernment in the circular letter of Mr. Jefferson kept American com- 
merce upon the high seas; but the depredations still being great, our 
Government resolved upon negotiations, and on July 15, 1797, ap- 
pointed Charles C. Pinckney, John Marshall, and Elbridge Gerry as en- 
voys extraordinary to the French Republic. Their instructions were 
voluminous and contained the following: 


Finally, the great object of the Government being to dojustice to France and 
her citizens if in anything we have injured them, to obtain justice forthe mul- 
tiplied injuries they have committed against us, and to preserve peace, your 
style and manner of proceeding will be such as s most directly tend to se- 
sure these results. 

This imposing overture of seoney by the Government (which has 
never been repealed or modified) was anxiously accepted by the claim- 
ants against both England and France, who were then at war, and both 
equally depredators on our coramerce, and they accordingly hastened 
the evidence of their losses to the Department of State for prosecution 
against both. 

The claims against England were successfully prosecuted under the 
treaty with her of November 19, 1794, through a board at London, to 
the amount of $11,650,000, as recorded by Col. Jom Trumbull, the 
fifth umpire member of said board, as stated in his volume cutitled 
Reminiscences of My Own Times, page 238. : 

But the evidence of claims against France fared very differently. It 
was sent to our minister at Paris, Mr. Monroe, and after his recall to 
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theenvoys, Messrs. Marshall, Pinckney, and Gerry, to whom the French 
Government made the following proposition on the 8th ot November, 
1797: 

2. There shall be named a commission of five members, agreeably to a form 
to be established, forthe purpose of deciding upon the reclamations of the Amer- 
fcans relative to the prizes made on them by the French privateers. 

3. The American envoys will engage that their Government shall pay the 
indemnifications or the amount of sums already d tothe American ered- 
itors of the French Republic, and those which shall be adjudged to the claimants 
by the commissioners. This payment shal! be mude under the name of an ad- 
Vance to the French Republic, who will repay it in a time and manner to be 
agreed on. (Document 102, page 467.) 

This proposition was at first coupled with a conditional loan to France, 
but the condition was alterwards withdrawn. The envoys, however, 
discarded the proposition on the ground that Englund would regard 
it as a covert aid to France, which might provoke England to make 
war against the United States. This refusal was offensive to France. 
Bat in all the subsequent negotiations, and to the very end, she uni- 
formly acknowledged her liability for the spoliation claims and con- 
stantly proposed to provide for them in conjunction with a like pro- 
vision in her favor by the Government of the United States for her 
national claims which she insisted on. 

France not being in a temper for reconciliation, tho mission failed, 
France stating that her finances were practically exhausted by her wars; 
and. while admitting her liability for these spoliations freely and 

romptly at all times, declared she could not pay in money tor them, 
aoe offered to our envoys the following proposition on November 8, 

797: 

There shall be named a commission of five members. ly to a form to 
be established, for the purpose of deciding upon the reclawations of the Amer- 
jeans relative to the prizes made on them by the French privateers, 

The American envoys will engage that their Government shall pay the in- 
demnifications, or the amount of the sum- already decreed to Amer.can cred t- 
ors of the French Republic, and those which shall be adjudged to the claimants 
by the commissioners, 


This payment shall be made under the name of an advance to the French Re- 
public, who will repay it in a time and manner to be agreed upon. 


The American envoys, however, refused to sanction it as being out- 
side their instructions, particularly stating that England would regard 
it as surreptitious aid given to France. 

On the 22d of October, 1799, a second mission to France was ap- 

inted, consisting of Oliver Ellsworth, William R. Davie, and William 

ans Murray, with instructions that contained the following ultimata: 

The following points are to be considered as ultimata: First, that an article 
be inserted for establishing a board with suitable powers to hear and determine 
the claims of our citizens for the causes hereinbefore expressed, aud binding on 
France to pay or secure payment of the sums which shall be awarded. 

First, at the opening of the negotiations, you willinform the French ministers 
that the United States expect from France as an indispensable condition of the 
a stipulation to make to the citizens of the United States full compensa- 
tion for all losses and which they shall have sustained by reason of 
irregular or illegal captures or condemnations of their vessels or other property 
72 color of authority or commissions from the French Government or its 
ngenta. 


These discussions were elaborately considered at Paris until the 30th 
of September, 1800, and it is not too much to say, in the light of the 
voluminous proot contained in Document 102, submitted to the Twenty- 
fourth Congress, that the right ol ourcitizens to pay for these spoliations 
committed upon their property was conceded at all times by both 
France and the United States; yea, uniformly conceded and never de- 
nied during the entire negotiations. 

The instructions to our ministers in 1797 were as follows: 


Although the reparation for losses sustained by the citizens of the United 
States. in consequence of irregular or ill captures or condemnations or torei- 
ble seizure or detentions, ia of very high importance and it is to be p 
with the greatest earnestness, yet it is not to be insisted on as an indispensable 
condition of the proposed treaty. You are not, however, to renounce these 
cluims of our citizens, nor tostipulate that they be assumed by the United States 
as a loan to the French Government. (Document 102, page 455.) 


In 1799 the instructions were somewhat varied: 


At the opening of the negotiation you will inform the French ministers that 
the United States expect from France, as an indispensable condition of the treaty 
a stipulation to make the citizens of the United States full compensation for all 
losses and damages which they shall have su-tained by reason of irregular or 
illegal captures or condemnation of their vessels and other property under 
color of authority or commissions from the French Republic or its agenig. (Docu- 
ment 102, page 562.) 


On the lith of August, 1800, the French ministers, Joseph Bona- 
parte, Fleurieu, and Roderer, submitted this proposition to our envoys: 


If the reflections presented on this subject in the note of the French ministers 
of the 5th of the nt month suffice to lead the ministers of the United States 
to the acknowledgment of the treaties, the first consequence which will result 
from them, and which the ministers of France will be eager to recognize anew, 
is, that the parties on both sides sopas to be compensated forthe damages which 
have been caused by their mutual misunderstanding. Thus, the first proposi- 
Nomore miners 9 is to stipulate $ full and entire recognition of 

e es, un e reciprocal engagement of compensation for damages re- 
sulting on both sides from their infraction. = . ae 


At the foot of the communication they submitted a second modified 
or alternative proposition, as follows: 
Either the ancient treaties, with the privileges resulting from priority, and the 
3 = reciprocal indemnities, or a new treacy assuring equality, with- 
ndemnity, 8 


Our envoys were expressly forbidden in any manner to give recogni- 
tion to the old treaties of 1778, nor could they negotiate to give equality 
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in our ports to France,“ since by the Jay treaty of 1794 we had given 
the exclusive right to the use of our ports to Great Britain and could 
not recall it without an immediate war with England. The French 
ministers were rigid and unbending in their determination to stand by 
the propositions just stated so far as related to our guaranty of the 
Fiench islands and the use of our ports. 

The French ministers did consent to take 10,000,000 livres and re- 
lease America from any future guaranty of assistance to France, but 
France insisted that no consideration whatever would or could com- 
pensate her tor the loss of the use of our ports. The result was a dead- 
lock in the negotiation. It is useless for me to attempt to detail all 
efforts made to break it. Suffice it to say that finally this proposition 
by our envoys was submitted: That a new treaty should be prepared 
with an article in it that should recognize all claims on both sides, 
and defer their decision to some future convenient time. This propo- 
sition was accepted by France, and constitutes the second article of the 
new treaty so prepared, alterwards concluded as a convention,“ of 
which the second article was as follows: 

The ministers plenipotentiary of the two parties not being able to agree at 
present respecting the treaty of alliance of 6th February, 1778,the treaty of 
amity and commerce of the same date, and the (consular) convention of Novem- 
ber 14, 1748, nor upon the indemnities mutually due or claimed, the es 
will negotiate further on these subjects at a convenient time; and until they 


may have agreed span those points the said treaties and convention shall have 
no operation, and relations of the two countries shall be as follows. 


This second article was promptly and quickly ratified by Bonaparte, 
the First Consul. Its moral and legal effect was the same as if France 
had given her bond pledged to pay in the future the spoliation claims; 
and if it does not declare the amount, yet I can confidently state that 
it was.an acknowleaged debt, adjudged in every respect except the 
amount, for France through her ministers had always acknowledged 
her liability for these claims. The bond, in the shape of an ‘‘article”’ 
in the convention!“ agreed upon by the ministers on both sides, was 
taken charge of by the United States in the character of a trustee for all 
ee citizens who had claims of spoliation, with powers to en/orce col- 

ection. 

The Senate of the United States, without any assent or knowledge on 
the part of the claimants, in executive and secret session, struck out 
article 2, and when this was ratified by France the United States had 
practically paid their obligations and debt to France with the said 
bond, which represented the value of all the claims of the United States 
citizens. No reasons have ever been made public why the Senate 
struck out the said article. Whatever their motives were at the time, 
there is nothing extant, so far as is known, to show what their motives 
were tor striking itout; but all the facts surrounding, connected with, 
and leading up to the final consummation of the treaty as eventually 
ratified by both of the great powers make it self-evident that there 
could be but one reason, and that a desire upon the part of the Senate 
to release the United States from our treaty obligations with France 
incurred during the war of the Revolution. 

It seems that when the action of dur Senate was first conveyed to the 
First Consul he expressed surprise and dissatisfaction, because it was 
well known that this article was inserted at the instance of our own 
envoys; but that astute minister of state, Talleyrand, informed the 
First Consul that a simple nullification of article 2 would not only lose 
the old treaties to France, but would have the additional effect to make 
her liable for the spoliation claims under international law. On this 
advice of Talleyrand, the First Consul immediately wrote and added 
the following proviso, and then ratified the modified convention: 


Bonaparte, First Consul, in the name of the French people * * * approves 
the above convention in all and each of thearticles, = ~ The Government 
of the United States having added to its ratification that the convention shall 
be in torce for the space of eight years, and Laving omitted the second article, 
the Government of the French Republic consents to accept, ratify, and confirm 
the above convention, with the addition, importing that the convention shall 
be in torce for the space of eight years, and with the retrenchment of the sec- 
ondarticle: Provided, That by this retrenchment the two states renounce the 
respective pretensions which are the object of said article, 


This conditional ratification being again sent across the waters and 
submitted to the Senate, was by it contirmed as fully ratified, and 80 
returned to the President, who, by his proclamation of December 27, 
1801, declared it to be the supreme law of the land. The original con- 
vention was confirmed and signed by John Adams, President, and Joln 
Marshall, Secretary of State. The final ratification was signed by 
Thomas Jefferson, President, and James Madison, Secretary of State. 
If, then, according to the original view taken by France, that article 
2 if stricken out from the treaty would leave France liable under inter- 
national law, and after due notice, by the First Consul, that by tLe 
retrenchment of article 2 the two states renounced the respective pre- 
tensions which are the object of said article 2. it must be absolutely 
clear and apparent to every person that the Senate of the United gtates, 
acting as duly authorized agents of the United States in ratifying the 
treaty, destroyed and annihilated all rights of American c’ai:nants to 
recover from France, and since these claims were recognized in art cle 
2 and duly provided for in the future as recognized and valid claims 
to be liquidated and settled at a more opportuno time in tle ſuture, 
there can be but one opinion—that the United States appropriated pri» 
vate property to the payment of a national obligation, and have therevy 
brought the nation strictly within the provisions of the Federal Con» 
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stitution, which declares ‘‘ that private property shall not be taken for 
public purposes without just compensation. 

No rational man believes or can believe that the United States sur- 
ered these claims without consideration. Manifestly not. The 
nited States relinquished and the United States F th air 

erty of our citizens as the equivalent for the exoneration of the 
States from heavy national obligations to France as well as from the 
claims of her individual citizens, 

This is the simple common-sense view of the transaction, and it was 
view entertained at the time by the Government of the United 


tes. 
ARE THESE CLAIMS WAR CLAIMS? 

The only objection I have ever heard urged to these claims, while 
admitting that they were originally just claims against France, are that, 

g in a state of war between the two countries, the treaty ot 
ber, 1800, was a treaty of peace, and there being no provisions 
in it for the payment of these claims, the United States did not become 
liable for them. If it can be shown that there was no war existing at 
any time between the United States and France between the * 1793 
and 1801, then of course this objection falls to the ground. The Con- 
stitution of the United States expressly declares that ‘‘Congress shall 
have power to declare war.“ This being a ive granted 
by the Constitution to Congress, it must be and is exclusively within 
the power of that department of the Government to determine and de- 
clare when a state of war exists. 

I presume it will be conceded, for the fact was actually so, that there 
was never any declaration of war on the part of either country; andit 
seems almost impossible to conceive of a general public war without 
such declaration. It this position be impregnable, as I claim it is, it 
settles the question. But my reading shows me that there is no neces- 
sity to stop with this. Fortunately there are many proofs that the two 

es most interested either did not know that a general war existed 

tween them, or if they did they both uniformly and on all occasions 
denied it and asserted that while contention and a certain amount of 
bad feeling existed, yet the condition was one of peace and not war; 
and both of the egress contracting powers by their highest officials have 
eee pe pn plumply that no war prevailed, that no war existed, 


Ina ot from M. Talleyrand, minister of exterior relations, to 
M. Pechon, French minister at The Hague, dated August 28, 1798, he 
Bays: 

Franco, and toex- 
Tetiga — in . ˙ ae A Gaon oat See = 
never Rever thought of making war against them, nòr of exciting civil commotions 

them, and 3 contrary supposition is an insult to common sense. 
(Document 102, page 643 . 

During the negotiations at Paris, on the 20th of August, 1800, the 

French ministers wrote to our envoys as ſollows: 


In the first place (the French ministers) would insist upon the ciple 
already laid down in sony former note, namely, that the treaties w. united 
France and the United States are not broken; that even aE DOR DOA DAVO 


broken them, but that the state of misunderstanding which bas existed for 
some time between France and the United States, by the acts of some agents 
C Governments, has not been a state of 
war, at least on the side of France. (Document 102, page 616.) 
And the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena, in dictating for his his- 
tory the events of his reign, said: 
The suppression of this article (the secon 
at once put an end to the privileges 55 by the treaty 
of 1 and annulled the just claims which Am ve made for in- 
juries done in time ot peace. (See Gourgaud’s D N. —— 
volume 2, page 129.) 


And in the French tribunal or congress, on the final ratification of 
the convention of 1800, the report advising it contains the following, 
namely: 

Tas getting past recovery. W: uld have brok: t between America 
and d Prauce if the Directory, „5 a and follow the counsels of 
8 had not . conductof the Presi- 

tof the United 

Commissions granted by the "President to atteck the armed vessels 
are not to be regarded as a d: of war; the will of the President does 


MAASE OT E ORe DE 


Tho ee of our Government to the envoys to Messrs. 
Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray, of October 22, 1799, contain the fol- 
lowing, namely: 

This conduct of the French Government would well have justified an imme- 
diate declaration ot! war on the part of the United States, but desirous of main- 
taining peace, and still willing to leave open the door ol reconciliation with 
— the United States contented themselves with for defense 

and measures calculated to protect their commerce. ( ent 102, page 561.) 


On the 20th of September, 1800, Mr. Marshall, Secretary of State 
- Chief-Justice), wrote to our minister at London as follows: 
The aggression, sometimes of one and sometimes of another belligerent 
wor, have forced us to contemplate and prepare for war as a probable event. 
Pocus Document 102, page 452.) 
It so sas ey that at the date of Mr. Marshall’s letter the American 
envoys at Paris had concluded an arrangement by a convention (of 


vessels of France vio! 


September 30, 1800) which declares on its face to terminate the dif- 
ferences which have arisen between the two states, etc., and the 
President's proclamation of the convention is in these words: Whereas 
a convention for terminating certain differences which had arisen be- 
tween the United States and the French Republic,” ete. (Laws United 
States, volume 1, page 114.) 

Anumber of legislative acts were passed by Congress evincive of the 
indignant feeling which the course of conduct pursued by the French 
Government had produced and showing a determination to resist them 
by force. These are the most important: 

Act of 28th of May, 1798, authorizing the capture by public vessels 
of the United States of ‘‘all armed vessels of the Republic of France 
which have committed, or shall be found hovering on the coast of the 
United States for the purpose of committing, depredations on the ves- 
sels belonging to the citizens thereof.’’ 

Act of 18th June, 1789, ‘‘suspending intercourse with France, un- 
der penalty of the forfeiture of vessels carrying on such intercourse.” 

Act of 25th June, same year, authorizing American merchant vessels 
to oppose searches, ete., made by French vessels to capture the rs 
and to recapture American vessels taken by the French, but witha pro- 
viso that— 

Whenever the Government of France, and all persons acting under 
— authori 


j mr the 838 by that Government nst the merchant 
ee of a Ui —— ted States, and shall cause the laws of nat — to be observed 
by th ch armed vessels, the President of the Uni is hereby 
8 instruct the commanders and crews of 2 t vessels of 


the United States to submit to any regular search by ADODOAN A te 
F 111.1... 8 
virtue thereof. 


The act of June 28, 1798, ‘‘ declaring the condemnation and sale of 
French vessels taken in pursuance of the act of May 28.“ 

The act of July 7, 1798, declaring, for the reasons recited in the 
preamble— 

That the United States are of right freed and exonerated from hare stipula- 
tions of the treaties and of the convention heretofore concluded between the 
United States and France, and that the same shall not henceforth be regarded 
as legally obligatory on the Government or the citizens of the United States. 

The act of July, 9, of the same year, “authorizing the public vessels 
of the United States to capture all armed vessels of the Republic of 
France on the high seas, and giving authority to the President to issue 
commissions for the like purpose to private armed vessels.” 

It will be observed that in none of these acts is war declared nor the 
statement made that war es 
Extract * the Code dipl relative to the convention of Septem- 

ber 30, 1800, between the nited States and France.] 

Grounds of bao ry ayy law relative to 2 —5 8 concluded between 
the French Republic and the — — before the Corps í 
Citizen. Roderer (who, with Messrs. parte and O, P. Claret-Fleu- 
rieu, on the pas of France, and hed worth, Davie, and Murphy, on the 
part of the ited States. negotiated the convention on September 30, 1800), 
counselor of state, charged by the consuls with the presentation thereof: 

Session of 5 frimaire, an X (26th November, 1801). 

Citizen rs: The treaty which I have the honor to present to the 
Corps has terminated the misunderstanding between France and 
8 m which neither their distance nor the recollections dear to the 
two nations have been able to preserve them during the revolution. 

The French ministers then gives 4 digest of the treaty obligations 
of the two nations, and of the causes that led to negotiations for a 
settlement of respective contentions, as finally concluded in the con- 
vention ot September, 1800. They then proceed: 

Such was the state of things when three American negotiators arrived at 
Paris, led thither by the desire and the hope of preventing a signal rupture. 

American commerce was alleged to have suffered considerable losses. The 
eo demanded indemnity for them. 

h Governmen’ also to allege claims for her commerce, which 
had suffered for a long time; it recognized that it was just to He rg pages com- 
„and close, if it were ‘possible, the indemnities which might be 8 

vely due; but it put forth as a condition to any stipulation on this subject 
that the former treaties between France and the United States should be pre- 
viously recognized, . indemnities could only be an acknowledg- 
ment —— uninterrupted — . between the two states, a disavowal of all the 


other a balance ofthe indemnity the shamefn) obligation of 
The American nego’ 


at Paris on the 8th vendémiaire, anx 
(goth ber, 1800), which is now A to the Corps Législatif. 
The bases of this treaty are, the most perfect equality between the two nations 
and exact reciprocity in all cases susceptible there, a great liberality of princi- 
ples, and a reciprocal assurance of treating each other in all s relation 
the footing of the inost favored nation. Such ought to be the characters 
a treaty concluded between two nations who are proud of their liberty. 


The following report was made to the tribunat by A. P. Adet (minis- 
ter of the French Republic to the United States, in 1795), one of its 
members, in the name of a special commission, upon the convention 
concluded between the French Republic and the United States ot 
America, at the session of the 13 frimaire, year X (December 4, 1801): 

Tribunes: Gratitude attached the Americans to the French, under the mo- 
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narchical government. At the commencement — the Revolution a more — 8 
sentiment existed between them; everything w: agen gots 


Senate and seof Representatives of the 
America in Congress assembled, ‘That the United States are of right freed and ex- 
onerated from the stipulations of the treaties and of the consular convention 
heretofore concluded between the United States and France, and that the same 
shall not henceforth be regarded as legally obligatory on the Government or 
= of the chee e 4 
consequence of this bill, 8 
relations of the United States with Fran 
mission to attack the armed vessels of the Republic. T 
ordered to seek them and to fight them. A French — 
ively and u ee y attacked by the Americans, 
d to TEN — 2 the nch flag (strange versatility of 8 An affairs!) gels 
before the same people who a little while ago, with eager 
shouts, bad applanded its its cere 
r was past reco War would have a out between America 
and herve if the DESO a changing its and folio 


the counsel of 

Kiont or anaa moderation to unmeasured conduct of the Pres- 
een FFF 
erican ministry, which would have declared war against us if it had only 


ee wishes to consult, 


[Letter from Ex-President John Adams,] 
Qurscy, May 9, 1823. 

Sin: I have received your letter of the 26th of April. You are entirely mis- 
taken in su that the second article of the convention of 3 . 
France was 8 out by my desire or information. On the contrary, I 
ee eee Sonar nny moeh 29 ari ania mamaga to ths hinata 
and explicitly told them it would have been more agreeable to ere 
to have apake the convention as it stood. 


time. 
explain all the mysteries of that 


and never will be in my 

power; it would require volumes to Ce a ven history of it. All that I can 
say of it is, there was war between St. Denis and St. : ench bad an 
ps in America constantly skirmishing with each other, and ofthem con- 


stantly stabbing — with lances, pikes, and spears. My sole object was to pre- 
serve the peace and neutrality of the country; and that, I thank God, I ob- 
tained, at the loss of m wer and fame with both sides. 

x I am, sir, respectfully, your most obedient, humble servant, 


JOHN ADAMS. 
James H. Cavsti&, Esq., Baltimore. 


M. de Onis, the minister of Spain, in negotiating the Florida treaty 
with Mr. J. Q. Adams, and in reference to our claim for spoliation 
against Spain, says: 

The United States were not at war with France; consequently their recourse, 
as the aggrieved Pag br ag open to the Government and tribunals of 
the aggressor. ide W. State Papers, volume 12, page 46.) 

Hence the conceded Fee of Spain. 

In President Jefferson’s message to Congress of 8th December, 1801, 
the tollowing appears: 

It is a circumstance of sincere gratification to me that on meeting the great 


council of the nation Lam able to announce to them, on the grounds of reason- 
able 8 that the wars and troubles which haro fa r 80 man years af- 


nications apar me peace and commerce are once mote o 
we devoutly return thanks to the beneficent Being 
breathe tate them the spirit of conciliation 3 forgiveness, we are bound, with 


peculiar gratitude, to be thankful to Him that our own has been preserved 
through so perilous a season and ourselves permi! quietly to cultivate the 
— 8 and ee arts which medio 5 our com- 


Ishall not attempt any farther argument toshow that the hostile feel- 
ings between the two nations, the capture and recapture of armed ves- 
sels, privateers, and merchantmen, was not general war, whatever it 
was, for if Adams and Jefferson, our Presidente i during the whole time 
of the spoliations, and the great Bona master of the art of war, as 
well as the great ministers of state on both sides of the water, did not 
know what constituted peace and what war I am sure I do not, and I 
am very fearful but few, if any, of my colleagues upon the floor of this 
House are any wiser or better informed upon the distinctions of the 
two conditions than Iam. Inasmuch as these great rulers say it was 
not war I agree with them. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS AND SUBSEQUENT OPINIONS. 


Incidentally much has already been cited showing what the opinion 
of many of the great men of the period, contemporaneous with these 
elaims, was of their justice and what government was liable for them. 
Such quotations have heretofore been used by me for other purposes 
than expressions of opinion of the legal liability of the United States 
for their value. 

I now quote from the recorded statements of a few our great states- 
men upon this point. 

Here is the testimony of our Secretary of State, who controfled the 
negotiations for us: 

[Extract of = letter from Hon. Timothy Pickering, Ex-Secretary of State, to 
James H. Causten, dated Salem, November 19, 1824,] 


When, in 1797, Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry were appointed ministers 
porai to negotiate with the French 5 then administered he 

rectory,on all the a between the United States and France, those 
ministers were instructed pire a an equitable mode of examining and de- 
ciding on the claims of our citi in respect.to the depredations of our com- 
merce. But, although they were to press those claims with the ear- 
nest ness, they were not to on them as an indis; m of the 


United States of 


treaty. ee were enjoined, however, not to renounce them.” Buta —— 
to justice was of all the most remote from the views of the Directo: 

9 mesh bes acquainted with the result of that mission. The Directory wou 
not even en our ministers, 

By the second article of the treaty negotiated by Ellsworth, Davie, and Mur- 
ray (in 1800), it appears that our Government felt itself bound in duty to its in- 
j citizens to demand of the French Government compensation for the 
depredations; but as a set-off the latter demanded a renewal of the treaty of al- 
liance, etc., of W and of the consular convention of 1788, all of which Congress, 
in 1788, had ustly declared yoid, in consequence of their notorious Nee 
by the ree Government. The Senate of the United States, unwillin 
new those treaties, advised the ratification of the new treaty, expun 
second article, thus leaving the reci ola: of the two 8 un- 
decided and subjects of future neg on, and adding a limitation of the treaty 
to eight years. President Adams ratified ‘it 9 

The French Government gave its assent, and wi the proviso that by — 
retrenchment of the second article the two states renounced the 
pretensions which were the object of that article, and in this form — 
then First Consul, ratified it. The treaty in this situation being laid before the 
Senate by President J 3 N returned as fully ratified, without any further 
act of the procal onmentof the old treaties 
and of the claims for 8 up to that time, September 30, 1800, 

Thus the Government bartered the just claim of our merchants on France to 
obtain a mgs SAA Wipe eee the French claim fora restoration of the old treaties, 
especially the burdensome treaty of alliance by which we were bound to guar- 
anty the French territories in America. 

rad this view of the case it would seem that the merchants have an equitable 
claim for indemnities from the United States, If the treaty of September 30, 
1800, contai: the rolinquishment, is obligatory on the United States, and as 
such to be insisted on by the present French Government, it amounts to an ad- 
mission that the Government de facto hada — — pod 2 the French nation as 
effectually as if the treaty had been nego! 3 resent legitimate 


aia aarp and such, doubtless, is the he principle of ic law. It follows, 
then, that if th or i Sat had not Government 
would be responsible. Consequently, the 8 by our own Govern- 
ment ba been. made in consideration that the vernment relin- 


treaties, the sum so ap 


PANEG of Hon, Ex-Senator William C. Preston, with the opinion of Chief- 
Justice Marshall,]* 


COLUMBIA, January 29, 3 
Sim: Ihave this moment received yon letter of the 24th instant, inquiri. 
eave peg eg Judge Marshall's opinion of the claims for French spolia — 
an ox to 1 
2 soaa subject was under discussion in the Senate some reuse since, as a 
it oe the committee to which ae ere 98 bestowed no 
hee e 


jectof conversation between Mr. Baer. Calhoun, and myself one * in 
our mess-parlor, when Judge tepped in, and having overheard or 
ious of the subject of 3 asked to share in it, saying that having 


been connected with the events of that period, and conversant with the circum- 
stances under which the claims arose, he was, from his own knowledge, satis- 
fied that there was the strongest obligation on the Government to compensate 
the sufferers by the French spoliations. He gave a succinct statement of the 
leading facts and the principles of law applicable to them, in so precise and 
lncid a . that it seemed to me a termination of the argument i a judicial 
decision, „ from his manner that he felt an interest in the in- 
8 of ns opinion, arising from deep conviction of its truth. 
ost heartily desire that the long-delayed and very inadequate justice now 
ee to those unfortunate claimants will be made this session. 
Tam, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


James H. CAUSTEN, Esq., Washington. 


In the Fiftieth Congress I heard it asserted that it was doubtful 
whether Chief-Justice Marshall had ever expressed any opinion upon 
the liability of our Government for the French spoliation claims. His 
great name and fame, as well as the additional fact that he was one of 
the commissioners who negotiated the treaty of September, 1800, 
would makea statement coming from his lips the equivalent of a judi- 
cial decision from any other person our country has yet produced. To 
strengthen the letter just read of Mr. Preston’s, I call attention to the 
following extract in a speech of Senator Clayton, delivered in the Sen- 
ate of the United States April 23 and 24, 1846: 


It was my fortune, on one occasion during the year 189, to hear Judge 
Marshall express his opinion in favor of the bill then before the Senate for 
payment oce these ae A 5 who has long been the t ot 7 
claimants has kindly A sage 8 at my request, the fol owing letter 
from Mr. Preston stating the dge Marshall (darum et ile 
nomen !)on the same subject, and, as I kiisi 3 about the same period 
to which I referred. 

a. the Secretary read the letter of Mr. Preston’s above cited. 

After the reading of this letter, Mr. Calhoun rose, but spoke in a voice scarcely 
audible to the reporter. He was understood to say that there could not be a 
shadow of a doubt of the perfect correetness of Preston's statement, but 
that owing to the multipli a (hee public business that pressed upon his mind 
during the session of 1835, and other causes, he had not eee a distinet recol- 
lection of the conversation referred to. He had no doubt that the recollection 
of Mr. Preston was correct.] 


To still farther strongthen this statement of Judge Marshall, atten- 
tion is now called to the following letter from Ex-Senator Benjamin 


Watkins Leigh: 
RICHMOND, August 17, 1846. 

My Dear Sm; I received in due time your letter of the IIth, and I should have 
answered it immediately, but you intimated that you had sent me at the time 
a copy of your speech containing Mr. Preston's letter, and I was desirous of see- 
ing if in order that I might see how fur his recollection agreed with mine. 
However, the copy of your speech has not yet come on, and now I think it bet- 
ter to write at once than to wait longer for the information. 

I have, then, to state that the late Chief-Justice Marshall did, in conversation 
with me and some two or three others, while a bill was before the Senate for 
the payment of the claims for Frenchspoliations prior to 1800, e * — 
ion, distinctly and positively, that the United States ought to 
for the payment of those claims; and the opinion made the rent ——— 


- 
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on my mind since it was contrary to an idea which I had taken upon the sub- 
ject, and it determined me to examine it with greater care and deliberation than 
had before given it. 
You may make whatever use of this letter Pea please. 
J remain, with old and constant respect and esteem, yours truly, 
B. W. LEIGH. 


Hon, Joun M. CLAYTON. 


The query may arise with many, why Chief-Justice Marshall was so 
reticent. The answer is, that between the convention of September, 
1800, and its final ratification by the high contracting powers he was 
appointed and confirmed Chiel-Justice, and assumed his seat on the 
bench in August, 1801. Such was, and justly, his sense of the dignity 
of his position that it sealed his lips to all public utterances on this 
subject. 

Here is the opinion of Mr. Madison: 


[Extract from the instructions of Mr. Madison, Secretary of State (Mr. Jefferson, 
President), to Mr. Charles Pinckney, our minister in Spain, dated February 6, 
1804, Spain having contended that injuries committed on our citizens in 
9 ports by Frenchmen were inciuded in the release of France by the 

nited States in the convention of 1800, } 


The plea on which it seems that the Spanish Government now principally 
relies is the erasure of the second article of our convention with France (of 
1300). by which France was relcased from the indemnities due for spoliations 
committed under the immediate responsibility to the United States, This plea 
did not appear in the early objections of Spain to our claims, It was an aliter- 
thought, resulting from the insufficiency of every other plea, and certainly as 
little valid as any other. The injuries for which indemnities are claimed from 
Spain, though committed by Frenchmen, took place under Spanish authority; 
Spain, therefore, is aus werable for them. To her we have looked, and continue 
to look, for redress. If the injuries done to us by her resulted in any mauner 
from injuries done to her by France, she may, if she pleases, resort to France as 
we resort to her, But whether her resort to France would be just or unjust, is 
a question between her and France, not between either her and us or us and 
France. We claim against her, notagainst France. In releasing France, there- 
fore. we have not released her. The claims, again, from which France was re- 
leased were admitted by France, and the release was for a valuable considera- 
tion, in a corresponding release of the United States from certain claims on 
them. The claims we make on Spain were never admitted by France, nor made 
on France by the United States; they made, therefore, no part of the 
with her, and could not be includedin the release. 


OPINION OF ME. MURRAY, OUR ENVOY. 


Mr. Murray, commissioned to exchange the ratifications of the con- 
vention of 1800 with France, to Mr. Madison, Secretary of State of the 
United States, dated— 

PARIS, July 1, 1801. 


Sm: By the Nos. lfiand 15, which I have the honor to inclose, you will see 
thatthe French ministers have refused to agree to the unconditional suppres- 
sion of the second article, 

To you, sir, I can say that I wish I had been authorized to subscribe to a joint 
abandonmentof treaties and indemnities, Asclaimsthey always will be set off 
seron each other; and I consider the cessation of their claim to treaties as 
valuable. 

I believe that they will offer a conditional ratification, similar to ours, with 
the suppression of the second article and the admission of the new one, pro- 
vided the two Governments exchange declarations by which all claims to trea- 
ties and indemnities be mutually abandoned. 

I belt haste, by post, to reach the frigate, which I hear this moment has 
not sa . 

Lam, with great respect, sir, your most obedient servant, 
‘ W. V. MURRAY. 


Mr. Giles, in his report dated April 22, 1802, to the House, within 
two months of the final ratification of the treaty, it being the first re- 
port made on these claims, says: 


From these circumstances, and a recurrence to the fifth article of said conven- 
tion, in the following words, “the debts contracted by one of the two nations 
with individuals of the other shall be paid. or the payment may be prosecuted 
in the same manner as if there had been no misunderstanding between the two 
states; but this clause shall not extend to indemnities claimed on account of 
captures or confiscations,” it appears that the exclusion of the second article of 
the convention was considered as a renunciation of the indemnities claimed by 
the citizens of the United States for spoliations and depredations upon their 
commerce, so far as the Government might otherwise have been instrumental 
in obtaining such indemnities, 


Mr. Marion, on July 18, 1807, reported to the House, as follows, it 
being the second report made on these claims: 


From a mature consideration of the subject, and from the best judgment your 
committee have been able to form on the case, they are of opinion that this 
Government, by expunging the second article of our conven ion with France 
of the 80th of September, 1800, became bound to indemnify the memorialists 
for their just claims, which they otherwise would rightfully have had on the 
Government of France, for the spoliations commi on their commerce by the 
illegal captures made by the cruisers and other armed vessels of that power, in 
violation of the law of nations, and in breach of treaties then existing between 
the two nations; which claims they were, by the rejection of the said article of 
the convention, forever barred from preferring tothe Government of France for 
compensation. 


Mr. Holmes, in his report to the Senate, July 8, 1827, says: 


From the best consideration that your committee have been able to bestow 
upon the subject,they are of opinion that the claims of our citizens against 
France for indemnity, which were released by the convention of the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1800, when examined and liquidated, would not exceed $9,000,000, 

Much of the evidence in suppor of these claims is wanting. and is supposed 
to be deposited with our minister or the agent for claims at Paris. Your com- 
mitteeare of opinion that measures should be adopted to procure the evidence 
which is there, or elsewhere, that ihe claims should be examined and liquidated 
and thereupon provision ought to be made for the payment of a reasonable 
sum for their final discharge, 


Robert R. Livingston, minister to France, April 27, 1803, says: 


The payment for ill | captures, with damages and indemnities, was de- 
manded on one side and the renewal of the treaty of 1785 on the other; they 
were considered as of equal value, and they only favored the subject of the 
second article, (Document 102, page 717.) 


John Marshall (one of the ministers) says: 


I would paves oppose any admission of the claims of any French citizen, 
if not accumpank: th the ission of the claims of American citizens for 
roperty captured and condemned for want of a rate d'équipage. My reason 
for conceiving that this ought to be stipulated expressly was a conviction that 
if it was referred tu commissioners it would be cotumitting absolutely to chance 
as complete aright as any individual ever possessed. (Journal of Envoys, No, 

316, page 47L) 

[Extract from a report of Mr. Clay, Secretary of State, to President John Q. 
Adama, dated May 20, 1826, and by message of the President was laid betore 
the Senate on the same day. | 
After describing the original convention of 1800, the striking out the second 

article thereof, the condition of mutual relinquishment of claims prescribed by 

the French ratification, and the acceptance of said condition by the Senate: 

“The two contracting parties thus agreed, by the retrenchment of the second 
article, mutually to renouncethe rexpective pretensions which were tbe object 
ofthat article, The pretensions of the United States, to which allusion is thus 
made, arose out of the spoliations under color of French authority, in contra- 
vention to law and existing treaties. Those of France sprang from the treaty 
of alliance of the 6th of February, 1778, the treaty of amity and commerce of 
the same date, and the convention of the lth of November, 1788. Whatever 
obligations or indemnities from those sources either party had a right to de- 
mand were respectively waived and abandoned, and the consideration which 
induced one puny to renounce his pretensions was that of the renunciation by 
the other party of his pretensions. 

“What was the value of the obligations and indemnities so reciprocally re- 
nounced can only be matter of speculation. The umount of the indemnities 
due to citizens of the United States was very large, and on the other baud the 
obligation was great (to ify no French pretensions) under which the United 
States were pacen in the eleventh article of the treaty of alliance of 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1778, by which they were bound forever to guaranty, from that time, 
the then possessions of the Crown of France in America as well as tho-e which 
it might acquire by the future treaty of peace with Great Britain, all these pos- 
sessions having been, it is believed, conquered at, or not long after, the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the convention of September, 1800, by the arms of 
Great Britain from France. 

“ The fifth article of the amendments to the Constitution provides, nor shall 
private property be taken for public use without just compensation.’ If the in- 
demnities to which citizens of the United States were entitied for French spolia- 
Tone eed to the 30th of September, 1800, have been approp! to absolve the 
United States from the fulfillment of an obligation which they had contracted, 
or from the payment of indemnities which they were bound to make to France, 
the Senate is most competent to determine how far such an appropriation is a 
public use of private property, within the spirit of the Constitution, and whether 
norte considerations do not require some compensation to be made to the 

mants,’ 


Daniel Webster, in the Senate of the United States, January 12, 1835, 
said: 

Mr. President, I have performed the duty of explaining this case to the Sen- 
ate, as I understand it. I believe the claims to beas justas were ever presented 
to any Government: I think they constitute an honest and well founded debt, 
due by the United States to these claimants; a debt which, I sm persuaded, 
the justice of the Government and the justice of the country will, one day, both 
acknowledge and honorably discharge. 


I commend this language of Senator Prentiss in the Senate of the 
United States, January 13, 1835, to members of the House: 


Sir, to falsify one’s own words and acts, we can readily see, would disgrace an 
individual, and I am altogether unable to understand how the same thing can 
fail to dishonor the Government. The simple question presented for my con- 
sideration and decision and for the consideration and decision of ev: honor- 
able Senator is, is this money justly due from the Government? And in decid- 
ing this short question, I, for one, can not allow myself to yield to arguments, 
however ingenious or plausible, whichare founded upon assumptions totally 
repugnant to the whole tenor of the negotiations with France and flatly con- 
tradicted by the uniform declarations and acts of the American Government, 


Mr. Cushing, in his report above cited, says: 


Looking only to the negotiations, and to the treaty in which they resulted, it 
would seem plain that this indebtedness was determined by that treaty, and in 
the way of set-off. Throughout the whole talk of the commission ers the whole 
talk is of counter-demands, The United States demanded indemnification in 
behalf of our citizens for the losses they had sustained, France, admitting that 
our citizens were entitled to indemnity, insisted that she had claims against the 
United States, as a nation, under the treaty of alliance for the guaranty of her 
ions in the West Indies and under the treaty of amity for important ex- 
clusive privileges in our ports; and also claims on behalf of individuals, 

The United States felt the pretensions of France in these respects to be so well 
founded and so embarrassing that she offered to purchase a discharge of them 
with money. These counter-demands were advanced together. They were 
discussed together. Being found to be difficult of adjustment, they were re- 


served together in the second article and adjourned for future negotiation. It 


was then solemnly declared by one party and solemnly acknowledged by the 
other that they were mutually released; and the release on the one side was 
the equivalent or consideration for the release on the other. Did France re- 
nounce and abandon without consideration her claims on the United States 
under the treaties of alliance and of commerce, for a discharge from which 
claims the United States had actually offered to pay 8.000.000 francs? Did the 
United States renounce and abandon the claims of its citizens without consid- 
eration? Manifestly not, 


Hon. Edward Everett, in the House of Representatives, February 21, 
1835, said: 7 


So long as the present class of claims remains unadjusted a large number of 
the citizens of the Unite States will remain under the painful impression—an 
impression fortified by a solemn act of the Senate of the United States—that 
their property has been taken from them without their consent, and without 
compensation, by the Government of their own country. 

It deserves particular remark, in this connection, that this class of claims is 
the only class for which satisfaction has not been obtained by our Government, 
In the collisions with foreign countries to which we have been exposed while 
carrying on a neutral commerce with numerous belligerent nations we have 
had to complain of illegal seizures and acts of violence on the part of almost 
every nation. The claims against England, arising from these illegal and vio- 
lent acts, at a period coeval with the spoliations of nee for which indemnity 
is now sought, were satisfied by Great Britain more than thirty years ago. 

Aftera lapse of twenty years the claims against Spain, in nature identical 
with the present class, were satistied under the Florida treaty. The claims for 
supplies, for embargoes, and for captures, for which restitution was ordered by 
the council of prizes, were satisfied by the Louisiana convention in 1803 to the 
amount of 20,000,000 francs. Claims to a smaller amount on the Governments of 
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Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and Naples have been at different times satisfactorily 
discharged by those powers. 

Mr. Sumner, in his report to the Senate, April 4, 1864, says: 

It was the peculiarity of this case that on one side the claims were national 
and on the other side individual. But a set-off of individual claims mst 
national claims must, of course, leave that Government responsible which has 
appropriated the individual claimsto this purpose. The set-off and mutual re- 
lease is between nation and nation; but if the claims on one side are only in- 
dividual and notnational, the nation which, by virtue of this consideration, bas 
been released from national obligations must be substituted forthe other nation 
as debtor. so that every individual whose claims have been thus appropriated 
ean confidently turn to it for satisfaction. On this point there cari be no doubt, 
whether we regard it in the light of common sense, reason, duty, Constitution, 
or authority, 

The value of these opinions can not be too highly estimated. II 
great ability combined with large experience in affairs of state can en- 
able men to speak with authority, then it is true that in all the past 
no such galaxy of names in America and France can be produced to 
counterbalance the authority that should be given to and go with the 
opinions I have gathered together and cited. 

Prior to the late war fourteen States had by resolutions of their 
Legislatures indorsed the validity of these claims and demanded their 
payment. Of these States New York has twice, Massachusetts five 
times, Maine eight times, Connecticut twice, and Rhode Island four 
times, in this solemn and persuasive way, testified their belief in the 
justice of these claims and made demand for their payment. 

Here is a list of the States, and the day and date of such indorse- 
ments, taken from Congressional documents: 

No. 1. New York Legislature, May 8, 1848. 

New York Legislature, April 7, 1856. 

Ohio Legislature, February 23, 1847. 
Louisiana Legislature, February 2, 1848, 
Massachusetts Legislature, February 24, 1841., 
Massachusetts Legislature, January 23, 1844. 

. Massachusetts Legislature, March 5, 1844. 

. Massachusetts Legislature, March 4, 1852. 

. Massachusetts Legislature, March 7, 1856, 

. Maine Legislature, April 9, 1840. 

Maine Legislature, June 18, 1841. 

. Maine Legislature, February 21, 1844. 

Maine Leyislature, February 21, 1845, 

. Maine Legislature, May 6, 1854. 

Maine Legislature, January 3, 1856, 

Maine Legislature, December 18, 1857. 
„Maine Legislature, January 20, 1858. 
Connecticut Legislature, June 4, 1838. 
Connecticut Legislature, December 22, 1843. 
Connecticut Legislature, December 10, 1844. 
Delaware Legislature, January 10, 1842. 
Rhode Island Legislature, January, 1832. 
Rhode Island Legislature, February 23, 1844. 
Rhode Island Legislature, May 20, 1846. 

5. Rhode Iceland Legislature, April, 1856. 

. Maryland Legislature, April 11, 1836. 
Alabama Legislature, January 9, 1841. 
Pennsylvania Legislature, March 12, 1838. 
New Hampshire Legislature, March 2, 1839. 
New Hampshire Legislature (against), February 14, 1842. 
Virginia House of Delegates, february 18, 1850. 

No. 32. Arkansas Legislature, December 12, 1844; against, January 
18, 1847; in favor, January 29, 1851. 

WHAT WAS SUBMITTED TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS? 

There is one other point in relation to these claims that I desire to 
urge upon the consideration of this House. It is, that under the act 
ot January 20, 1885, whereby we referred these claims to the Court ot 
Claims, we provided that the court shall examine and determine 
the validity and amount of all the claims included within the descrip- 
tion” of the act. 

The question of their“ validity“ has therefore been expressly sub- 
mitted to the court by the jurisdictional act. The decisions reported 
to Congress show that the question has been fully and carefully con- 
sidered, and the court decides that those reported favorably to Con- 

constitute valid obligations“ of the United States. 

It is true that these are not final judgments and power to render 
final judgments was not conferred upon the court, but we did refer it 
to the court to ascertain ‘‘the validity and amount,” and as bearing 
on those questions Congress has incurred the expense of sending abroad 
for evidence to be used on either side and has devolved heavy expenses 
on the claimants in the prosecution of these claims betore the court. 
Now, after five years of investigation by the court of our own selec- 
tion, petitions asking nearly $20,000.000 have been finally di of 
and only $1,666,748.15 have been allowed as constituting ‘‘ valid obli- 
gations. There is no place for any bugbear in these claims, and the 


duty of Congress in the tace of that decision of our own court to which 

we sent the claims is too manifest for discussion. 

WHAT AMOUNT IS PROBABLY REQUISITE TO FINALLY LIQUIDATE THESE CLAIMS? 
Senator Sumner, in his elaborate report of April 4, 1864, enters ex- 

haustively into a detail of the number of vessels captured and their 


value, and from an average of 1,547 vessels paid for to the United States 
under conventions for the payment of similar claims by Great Britain, 
Spain, France, Denmark, Naples, Mexico, and Colombia, 1,547 in all, 
he deduces a general average of $14,336 for the cargo of each vessel, 
and puts the full number of vessels unsettled for by France at 898, 
amounting to $12,572,000. In my report made to this Congress, page 
53, I state the Attorney-General states in his report for 1889 that 
petitions aggregating about $30,000,000 have been filed in the Court 
of Claims, I call the attention of the House to that part of my report 
on the value, and will only add, that of that $30,000,000 in round 
numbers, out of which there have only been allowed to the claimants 
the sum of $1,666,748.15, I do not believe that in the $10,000,000 of 
claims still remaining for adjudication there will be any such dispro- 
portionate dismissals as prevailed among the $20,000,000 so far adjudi- 
cated. : 

When I consider that so far the claimants have presented select cases, 
those that are most easy to be proven, and when I remember that by 
the provisions of the law of January 20, 1885, referring these claims to 
the Court of Claims for adjudication, that the court is required to de- 
termine the amount and validity of all claims, together with present 
ownership, under the forms and rules of law, and upon competent evi- 
dence, I feel confident that not more than one-half of the remaining 
$10,000,000 can possibly be put into judgments by that court; in which 
event, underall the safeguards thrown around these cases by the United 
States in the requirements of proof, I can not believe that more than 
$7,000,000 of money will be required to liquidate and settle all claims, 
including those in the pending bill and those hereaiter to be allowed. 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 


ION. JOHN DALZELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, September 27, 1890, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue und equalize duties on 
imports, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DALZELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have now reached a place where it is safe to as- 
sume that the people of this conntry are to enjoy the benefits of a wise 
protective-taritf law enacted upon the line of protective principles and 
in redemption of the pledges of the Republican party. Secure, as we 
believe, for the future in the promise of material prosperity to result 
from this wise, economic measure, we are led to hope that the day is 
not iar distant when legislation equaliy wise in another direction shall 
secure to every citizen of the Republic his constitutional right, without 
fear of irand or intimidation, to cast his ballot and have it counted as 
cast. The necessity ior a Federal election law and the benefits to result 
therefrom are so clearly and emphatically expressed in the paper that 
I hold in my hand that I satisty myself without further intrusion upon 
the House with submitting it as part of my remarks: 


FAIR ELECTIONS OR FOUL, CHOOSE—SHALL THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY CON- 
TINUE TO OCCUPY FIFTY-ONE STOLEN SEATS IN CONGRESS ?—WHAT THE KEW 
LAW SAYS—IT IS NATIONAL, FAIR, SIMPLE, DIRECT. AND EFFECTIVE—CEX- 
TRALIZATION IN THE SOUTH—HOW THE ELECTORAL MACHINERY IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES IS HELD IN A FEW STRONG HANDS—SOUTHERN TESTIMONY 
AS TO SOUTHERN METHODS—BY SUPPRESSING REPUBLICAN BALLOTS TEN MEN 
GET INTO CONGRESS FROM THE SOUTH ON FEWER*VOTES THAN ARE REQUIRED 
TO ELECT ONE CONGRESSMAN IN THE NORTH—THE SUPREME COURT'S WARN- 
ING NOTE. 


No issue in the present campaign is more important to the individual citizen 
than that which arises upon the Federal elections bill. Tue House of Kepre- 
sentatives is a national body, Its members represent not a sovereign State, nor 
the sovereignty of a Congressional district, but the indivisible sovereignty of 
the American people. The man who takes a seat in the House of Representa- 
tives through a certificate which fraud or violence has given him commits a 
gross outrage, not merely upon the ple of the district he is falsely alleged 
5 5 but upon the people of every other Congressional district in the 

nion. 

it nas been said that the elections bill passed by the present Honse is sec- 
tional in ita character. Nothing out a guilty conscience can explain such a 
charge. The bill says that b llot-box stealing shall be a crime; that false reg- 
istration and unlawful interference with regis ration, and the making of faise 
poil-lists, and bribery, and the willful rejection of legal votes, and the willfal 
acceptance of illegal votes. and the fraudulent sub-titution of one ballot for 
another, and the placing of ballots not lawfully cast in a ballot-box, and the un- 
lawful removing of lawful ballots from a ballot-box, shail all be crimes. It 
says that these acts shall be crimes every where, in every district of the Union— 
wherever they occur. There :s nothing in this that imputes dishonor to one 
part of the country. The bill is "sectional ” only in its application to any sec- 
tion and every section where such crimes are committed. 

The Republican party does not pretend that in practice the bill will not apply 
more largely to the South than to the North; but this is the fault only of the 
Southern people. No condition of tact is taken tor granted which Southern 
leaders and Southern new: rs have n and again declared to exist. Itis 
notto Republican authorities, North or South, that the intelligent voter needs 
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to go for evidence of the unrighteous crimes that are perpetrated in every elec- 
tion throughout the Southern country. 

In a dispatch to the New York Sun, a Democratic , dated September 
11, 1890, at Jackson, Miss., where a convention is now session to revise the 
constitution of that State along accountis given of aspeech delivered by Judge 
— the president of the convention. These extracts are taken from that 


BOUND TO TELL THE TRUTH IF THINGS GO TO PIECES. 


Thej reviewed all the franchise plans submitted to the A genome and 
insisted none but the Campbell pian and that which he had presented 
himself would insure white control in the State. It was a law of divine ordi- 
nation, he said, that the white race can not tolerate divided sovereignty, and 

any would have the stamp of idiocy upon it that would assemble 
sucha body as this, with the enormous attendant expense, with an object short 
of this, Let the truth be told, if it bursts the bottom out of the universe. 


FRAUD AND FORCE AND MURDEE UPON INDIVIDUALS TO BE CHANGED TO FRAUD, 
FORCE, AND MURDER UPON THE STATE. 


He did not propose to mince matters and hide behind a subterfuge, but if asked 
by any bod 5 f * = the purpose of the convention to restrict negro suffrage 

he would 

“Yes; that 15 5 we are here for.” 

The fixt had gone forth that fraud, force, and 3 must cease, and if 
the convention failed to insure white supremacy A peaceful methods he would, 
in case a negro was hereafter killed in a political ee himself and every 
member of the convention an accessory to the murder. 

The speaker then made an elaborate constitutional argument to prove that 
— $ pian he favored was ropnia in form. This plan divides the into 

een gerrymandered election districts, eight of nich will have white ma- 
Jorjies, and and electors of these districts shall elect all State and county officers, 
the senate and the Legislature shall alone be elected by the people. 


CENTRALIZED SOUTHERN GOVEENMENTS—NO SUCH THING EXISTS IN THE SOUTH 
AS THE TOWN MEETING OR GENUINE LOCAL SELF-RULE, 


There Haput frankness about Judge Calhoun’s speech which is of great value 


in enablin ple of the United States to come toa correct judgment as to 
the a 13 = the Southern Democracy toward the colored race. This is not 
the sort of usually heard from Southern men in Co or when 


language ingress 
they visit atthe North. They come into the Capitol or at the New York and 
Boston dinners of the New England Society, and talk for hours ofthe ** ony 
between the races and the growing sentiment of good-will.” They invoke 
the shades of their old mammies” to witness their affectionate regard for the 
negro. But there are Southern men who, like Judge Calhoun, prefer to be hon- 
est and brutal than uncandid and suave, and certain]; y the honest way is the 
better wa. It leads to a fair understanding all aroun 
Judge Thoun says, then, that the Mississi i per Meg eg is assembled for 
the pu of “restricting negro sufrage.” says the people are tired of 
“force, EAT intimidation,” a statement which comes apes the mul- 
tiplied eee of Southern Congressmen that such things not exist. 
Bat the people are not tired of the cores which these crimes were committed 
to secure. Bhat object must still be ness p lished, and he proposes the way. 
He will put the government in the hands of a select body of white men, chosen 
from the white counties. This star chamber, with the Selection of which only 
a minority of citizens shall have anything to do, is to be supreme in all affairs, 
It is to elect State officers, county officers, township officers. It 7 to levy the 
taxes and to spend them. It is to be sovereign and irresponsible 


NOT A NEW SCHEME. 


And this is what Southern Democrats call “local self-government.” ‘This is 
the 3 ” they have been denouncing the Republicans for venturing to as- 
sail! ry Democratic speech against the Lo ge bill has been an appeal for 
the Phe i a of “local self-government” the “revolutionary meas- 
ures” of the Republicans. And this is a sample of the priceless boon they are 


striving to protect. 

Judge Calhoun’ 's scheme is nota new one. In motive and in effect, if not in 
form, it is already in o ion in every Southern Sta e. Delaware has accom- 
plished it by means o ll-tax which is so administered that no negro can 
get his name on the he poll-list, list, and therefore no negro can vote. Maryland’s 

last Legislat hich gerrymandered the State to prevent the re-election of its 
present Republican Congressmen, alsoadopted astar-chamber scheme by which 
all government is investedina few officials. Congressman HAUGEN, in a recent 
speech, stated the situation in these impressive words : 

“In none of the southern tier of Statesis the choice of election officers lodged 
in the community in which they are to serve, In Virginia the system is a per- 
fect wheel with the Legislature — the crank. There never was a more — 
invention for sel in office. In Maryland, from the very borin. 
ning of colonial government down to the session of the last Legislature, th: 
power of appointing local election boards was vested in the sheriff of the 
8 But some of counties elected Republican sheriffs, and the late 

ocratic Legislature placed the power of appointing local election officers in 
the Stance of the governor. 

“In Mississippi an electoral commission, consisting of the governor, lieuten- 

ant-governor, and secretary of state, forms the fountain-head from w flows 
all authority to supervise and contro! elections, In Alabama this power is 
vexted in certain county officers; in South Carolina it is in the State, and like- 
wise in Florida and North Carolina. In short, you may look all through the 
Southern States in vain for a discoverable trace of the home, town, or mag Spell 
ernment inherited from New England. Thetendency isall the time in the op- 
posite A ion—to rob the local community of the privilege of controlling its 
own rs.” 

It will not be uninteresting nor impertinent to reproduce in this relation a 
sentence from a speech delt by Congressman McComas, It throws a glar- 
ing light on the results of the centralized system. It isa complete answer to 
the Democratic allegation that the so-called ‘‘n overnments ” ruined the 
South and rend white supremacy necessary for the honest administration 
of government. Within a short period,” aid. Mr. McComas, “the treasuries 
of half the States in the South have been plundered by defaulting State treas- 
urers: by Vincent, of Alabama; by Polk, of Tennessee; by Tate, of pegs Al 

Burke, of Louisiana; by Nolan, of Missouri; 4 Hemmingway, o Missis- 
ppi, just convicted, and by Archer, of Maryland. Minority rule is inevitably 


corrupt rule,” 
A SAMPLE SOUTHERN JUDGE. 


He explains that fraud and murderare " undemocratic,” and says they should 
be avoided, “if possible,” 

In Judge oun’s speech, quoted above from the New York Sun. he refers 
to tbe eee planor. This isa plan, not unlike his own, which iss ted 
by Hon. J. A. P.Campbell,now a member of the supreme court of Miss 
In an address issued to the people of that State in antici 
stitutional 5 now sitting, Judge Campbell 
know full well we can continue to govern this country. 
that. But if we should have to resort to shotguns and 


“I 
1 have no — as to 
esters, or to fraud. 


that would be too undemocratic for me, and it would be destructive of that lib- 
and 8 so dear to us, and should be avoided if possible.“ 
possible!” Just think of that! Think of the diseased condition of public 
hich w. admit ty a 
hest court of a free American Commonwealth ! 
feeling himself called upon to explain that “shotgu 
chesters,and fraud are “ undemocratic” and eoa of liberty and equal- 
ny!“ Think of the —— satire contained in the phrase so dear to us!“ 1 
think ofa supreme court judge urging bis fellow-citizens, to whom this lib- 
8 55 ” is "so dear,” to avoid Pheer and fraud, “if ible!” 
The Charleston News and Courier, the leading WSDpa) 
South Carolina, recently remarked that it was “a led at thinking that the 
rising generation of white men in the South is be taught that clections are 
to be carried, not by the honest vote of a fair majority, but by rank intimida- 
tions, subterfuge, and evasion.” 
ell summon its people to stop 
and to think. the results upon domestic as 


It may well give this az of alarm. 3 bars Pat 
It may well ask them to 
ve as public morals when these methodsare openly practiced by Anglo-Saxons 
sot fessed christians. * We have carried this sort of thing.“ said the Co- 
ioe ia Register recently, as far as it can possibly go, and the result is that we 
are ap eA to be a set of rascals within our party limits, if we have not got 
there alread; Itis a pity that these warningsand confessions are not oĝener 
heard in thoa South, ey usually come not as open confessions, but as insolent 
as bravado, or as cynical mockery.- In the debate upon the Lod; 5 
an HEMPHILL, of South Carolina, was bold enough to say. We 
ou yee must either rule the South or leave it, and, for myself, I swear we will 
not leave it 
The New Orleans States, commenting on a speech of General Chalmers iu 
— eres contest, declared with cold bluntness, It is true that the people of 
i do suppress the negro vole, and they make no effort to $ 
eaat 15 e Birmingham (Ala.) Age, seemingly dull to the humor of its 
statement, defended its people recently by asserting that There are no places 
where the negro is not allowed the unrestricted right of ballot, ù unless it be in 
those regions where he constitutes a majority!” And Henty Watterson, the 
bravest and certainly the ablest of the Democratic editors of the South, has 
honestly proclaimed the dishonesty of his neighbors in these plain, straight- 
forward words: I should be entitled to no respect or credit if I pretended that 
there is either a fair poll or count of the vast overflow of black votes in States 
phe there is a negro majority, or that in the nature of things present there 
can 
WHAT THESE METHODS LEAD TO. 


15 into Congress. With us,” 2 said, it isa struggle to put a man into this 
ouse, A tremendous battle’ has to be fought in every Congressional district 
of the North. But how easy a matter it becomes below Mason and Dixon’s 
line! One gentleman is declared to be the candidate, his neighbors rally 
around him, he is put to no expense, he is called upon to perform no labor in 
the canvass, the ballots are printed, and they are 3 and he is elected.“ 

How very fine, to be sure! How vey nice and siick and comfortable! But 
3 cynic could scarcely have had before his eyes the dreadful 
that these methods are enacting. Men, even if their skins are dark, do not 
easily resign a liberty once sere and exercised. They do not willingly re- 
linquish their right tospeak their ts and act their will. Overagainstthe 
agreeable situation that this Northern Democrat so much covets and admires, 
let the picture of its results be placed as they were sketched by Judge Cunning- 
ham, the Democratic magistrate who u his 1 jury to discover thé ras- 
cals through whose atrocious crime Clifton R. nridge was covered with 
the stolen mantle of the dead: 

“There is no man who does not know that murder and assassination are the 


been employed in this coun 
in the country is the p 
methods. You must stop this ballot-box oae AN and fraud, or the title 
to your property will not be worth the paper it is written on. Democracy 
means that the people shall rule, and we are told that it is undemocratic to de- 
nounce bulldozery, paikas stealing, and assassination, If this be true, then 
Iam no Democrat. J. then say the for bulidozery, ballot stealing, and nation 
constitute Democracy, ' the angels and ministers of grace protect me 
from such Democracy!“ 


CURIOUS SOUTHERN FIGURES—THEY SHOW HOW THE COLORED VOTE 15 SUP- 
PRESSED AND HOW THE POLITICAL CHARACTER OF CONGRESS IS THEREBY RE- 


VERSED. 

It is not pretended by the Republican sc yari that it can legislate virtue into 
eee that are insufficiently ba: or that it can send the Northern 
people down South to see that the be Aga ‘people behave themselves on elec- 
tion my It is not pretended that the Federal authorities have any power or 
duty with regard to State elections. It is simply claimed that by the Constitu- 
tion Congress is a national body, and that the rights of all the people every- 
where are involved in every Congressional election. 

lt isan outrage on New York and New England if the votes of their Con- 
gressmen are nullified by the votes of an equal number of who are sit- 
ting in Congress on a certificate secured through fraud and murder. The ea 
stitution was not unmindful of the possibility of such s situation, and it 
Congress an authority over Congressional elections which the Supreme are 
has pronounced to be supreme and paramount. 

If that authority is ever to be invoked, surely now is the time and here is 
the occasion, TheSouthern people are represented in Congress according to 
their population. The colored people are counted to give the South its repre- 
sentation, but they are not permitted to havea voice in deciding of whom that 
representation shall consist. Their existence serves to double the South's 
numerical strength in Congress, and then they are disfranchised, and thus the 
vote of a Southern white man counts for twice as much as the vote of a North- 
ern man. A glance at the returns of the last election in Mississippi shows how 
the suppression of the colored vote is managed. 

According to the last census, Mississippi poled BOE 108,245 white males of vot- 
ing age and 130,278 colored. There are fourteen counties in the State where 
the whites have a clear majority, and fourteen other counties where the col- 
ored voters are numerically in the majority. Now, in the white counties the 
negroes were not materially interfered with, and 62 per cent. of them actually 
voted. But in the counties where their strength naturally gave them a fair 
chance of success they were not permitted to vote, and less than 12 per cent. act- 
ually pot their votes cast and counted, 

In Claiborne County, for instance, where there are 986 white voters and 2,566 
colored, Cleveland received 599 votes and Harrison only 12. In Lowndes 
County, where there are 1,430 white voters and 5,006 colored, Cleveland received 
1,122 votes and Harrison "only 17. In Yazoo County, where there are 2,238 
white voters and 5,303 colored, Cleveland received 1,196 votes and Harrison 
only 7; andin Noxubee County, where there are. 1,360 white voters and 4,819 
Sokari; the returns, as they were counted, gave Cleveland 846 votes, and Har 
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rison not one! This is the State where Judge Calhoun and Judge Campbell 
are now laboring, as they openly declare, to restrict the colored vote. If 


succeed in restricting it any more than it is already 


will they do with it? 
TWENTY-SIX STOLEN SEATS. 
South Carolina and Kansas are each of them entitled to seven Congressmen. 
Each contains about the same number of voters. This table shows the total 
votes cast in each of the Congressional] districts of those two States in 1886: 


„ What on 


Í 


31, 287 

34,792 

36,716 

38, G84 

5 — 35, 996 
Sixth Mr, Daran. 33,025 
Seventh. Mr. Eliott.. 61, 465 
Total for seven Congressmen in South Carolina 39, 077 


Total for seven Congressmen in Kansas.. . . eee eee 271, 365 

In other words, one voter in South Carolina exercised as much influence in 
Congress Sus. 

There are twenty-six Congressional districts in the five Southern States of 
Alabama, Geo: Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina, where the colored 
popia aeta a clear majority aceording to the census of 1830. Every one of 

ese districts is, and for years has been, represented by a Democrat. This table 


tells the story 
| sa] Se 
y jority 
EA y Total | for Rep- re 
district. | Representative. | Term. as 20 — 1 — 15 
v veas turn 
i turned. certitied.| census 
1880, 
zu x 
4,489 2,858 
6,835 249 
10, 478 3, 149 
13, 153 26,612 
11, 000 3,763 
6,124 2,431 
5,673 2. 47 
8, 934 8, 229 
5,182 4,180 
5,780 6,145 
LOUISIANA. | 
Fourth N.C. Blanchard, Democrat) Fifth ....| 17,265} 15, 5, 
Fifth ... «| C.J. Boatner, Democrat ....| First . . 22,670 20, 124 22,154 
Sinh 8. M. Robertson, Democrat Second. 16,812 7, 964 4, 
Second. J.B. Morgan, Democrat ...| Third 10, 902 8. 161 2, 468 
Third T. C. Catehings, Democrat, Third . 16,238 7,010 14,720 
Fourth Clarke Lewis, Democrat...| First . . 15,251 10, 459 5,973 
Fifth C. L. Anderson, Democrat. Second 20, 269 12,271 1,570 
Sixth T. R. Stockdale, Democrat) Second 14, 084 9,116 1,327 
C. E. Hooker, EA Sixth 15,864 8,091 6,440 
Í 
Samuel Dibble, Democrat..| Fourth. 9,855 7.244 2,236 
G. D. Tillman, Democrat. ..| Fourth. 12,337 9,299 6, 643 
Third A. S. Cothran, Democrat ....| Second 8,774 8,759 1,210 
Fourth W. H. Perry, Democrat .....| Third.. 416 11,410 l, 
Sixth 8 x 


me Court uses port : 
Vvernment of the United States has within its constitutional domain 


ed b 
without logal restraint, then, indeed, is the country 10 
powers, its 


but brute force on the one hand, and unprincipled corruption 
Is free rnment worth preserving? Is the nation’s plighted faith to be 

preserved? Are citizens tobe cheated and o merely tor insisting on 

their plain rights as citizens? The issue is clear. e, now, what do vou say? 
I conelude in the language of Senator Frye: 


Cowardice never yet won a battle never yet preserved a friend. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. MARK H. DUNNELL. 


OF MINNESOTA, 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 27, 1890, 

On the report of the committee of conference on the di 


two Houses on the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and eq 
imports, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DUNNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hour has come for a vote in this House upon a 
subject-matter of legislation which has occupied the time of commit- 
tees, the House and the Senate, from the very beginning of this session, 
nearly ten months ago. The imposition of duties upon foreign imports 
has been followed from the very first months of ournational existence 
under the Constitution. The right to lay duties for p of revenue 
for the support of the Government has never been questioned DIANY PAT 
or any class of men. It is not my purpose to enter upon a gen dis- 
cussion of the tariff question at this time. 

While I shall give my vote lor an adoption of the pending report it 
will be given me to say that while I fully indorse and indeed congrat- 
ulate all classes of the country upon many provisions of the bill, there 
are some which I would havedifferent. This report will have my vote 
because the good provisions of the reported bill, as I call them, far out- 
number those which have seemed objectionable. No thoughtful per- 
son can fail to discover the difficulties attending the arrangement of 
duties. Sections of the country are differently affected by any tariff. 

The diversified capabilities of the nation render it well-nigh impos- 
sible to make a tariff which shall bear upon each State and each in- 
dustry of all the States with exactly equal weight. It has been the duty 
of Congress to seek the least possible inequality. Taxation, either direct 
or indirect, is necessary. No government can exist which does not im- 
pose some burdens upon its subjects. 

Indirect taxation has been the method of the United States in rais- 
ing revenues for the support of the Government. There has been no 
Administration of the Government, from Washington to this time, which 
has not, in the adjustment of duties for the purposes of revenue, had 
in view at the same time the encouragement and protection of home 
industries. The amount of this protection did not really divide or 
characterize parties till the Administration of Jackson. While he was 
a protectionist, his party became more distinctly the party advocating 
a tariff for revenue with incidental protection. It was not my pur- 
pose to go into a history of protection. It may, however, be proper to 
refer to the national election of 1888. 

The Republican party was for protection to American industries 
and to American labor. The Democratic party came to the very bor- 
ders of free trade. The protective features of the pending tariff bill 
are the demand of the people as proclaimed in the election of Benjamin 
Harrison. The measure of ion, or rather the amount, has more 
or less divided the friends of the bill. It seemed to me that the 
increase of duties on woolen goods was more than the increase of the 
duty on wool; but when I am informed that, under the low 
duty on wool, 160, 000, 000 pounds of wool came into this country the 
last year in manufactured cloth and that not less than $100,000,000 
were paid out for foreign-grown wool, every pound of which we could 
have raised at home, I am better content with the wool schedule, It 
ean also be stated that the increased duty is upon the high-priced 
hdr pions while there has been a reduction in the duty on the cheaper 
woolens. 

When the tariff bill was first before the House I offered an amend- 
ment to the tin-plate clause for a reduction of the proposed duty of 2.2 
cents per pound tol cent per pound, the present duty. This motion was 
ruled out of order and no vote was taken on it. I then voted for the 
clause now found in the bill, for it was a very favorable modification of 
the original clause in the bill affecting the duty on tin-plate. I con- 
tinue in the beliet that the tin-plate provisions of the bill are wrong; 
that the bill gives a large protection to an industry very largely imag- 
inary. I hope for a tavorable result and am willing to insertin my re- 
marks the following sentences from the speech of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]: 


What will a protective duty on tin-plate accomplish? It will enable us to 
make from twenty to twenty-five million dollars’ worth of tin-platein this 
country annually. What does that mean? It means that to produce the 1,000,- 
000 tons of additional iron ore, the 2,000,000 tons of additional coke and coal, the 
450,000 tons additional pig-iron, the quarrying of 700,000tons of additional lime- 
stone, the 15,000 tons of Dakota block tin, the 3,000 tons of additional lead, 
the 6,500 tons of additional tallow and oil, the 20,000 tons of additional sulphu- 
ric acid, the 30,000,000 feet of additional box lumber, to turn the pig-iron into 
sheet-iron, to make the machinery and keep it in repair, and to freight the ma- 
terials will give constant and remunerative employment to 40,000 men, with 
their families, making a population of 200,000 directly dependent on this great 
industry, which will build up quickly in this country under this bill. To these 
added wage-workers will be paid annually 000 in wages, to be in large 
part expended among the farmers and merchants of this country. 


sing votes of the 
ze duties on 


/ i eee 
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That is what this increased duty will do. Itwill do more; it will give us 
very soon tin-plate at a cheaper rate than we pay to-day, give us a steady and 
reliable market which will re- pd tothe gradual cheapening cost of produc: 
tion and the controlling laws of domestic competition. 


The honorable gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] further 
defends the tin-plate provision of the bill as follows: 


No valid reason can be furnished for continuing our dependence upon a for- 
eign country for the supply of this article of me necessity in every house- 
hold. No reason can be assigned why we should continue to pay tribute to 
England, as we did last year, at the rate of $22,000,000 annually, to be continued 
in ever-increasing exactions. 

This proposition to increase the duly on tin-plate will undoubtedly provoke 
the severest criticism of the . This is to be anticipated. It is 
in conflict with ite theories of “free trade.” It would never occur to modern 
revenue reformers to build up a new industry in the United States by the im- 
position of a protective duty on the competing foreign article. They much 

refer a tariff for “revenue only,“ and when under such a duty the domestic 

ndustry languishes, instead of throwing overit theshield of governmental pro- 
tection they would expose andabandon it to the assaults of a merciless foreign 
competition, to which it must inevitably succumb, 

We are determined that this disgraceful surrender shall not be consummated, 
We can make ourown tin-plate. We have the material, the capital. the labor, 
the skill, the genius, and under this bill, when enacted into law. a new industry 
will spring into life, bringing to the American people a renewed source of wealth 
and to labor increased employmen 

Here is an ordinary pail Texhibiti sample] such as is used by workingmen, 
containing a coffee receptacle and a tin cup. This whole outfit costs at whole- 
sale 25 cents and at retailin Philadelphia just 35 cents. oving the wire 
handle, the weight of the remainder is just 13} ounces; allowing one-half ounce 
for wire and sóider used in its manufacture and we have 18 ounces, or 1} 
pounds of tin-plate in this dinner-pail. Now, assuming that the present duty 
of L cent a pound on tin-plat is included in the price (35 cents), the Is ounces of 
tin-plate nsed in the manufacture of this pail would represent exactly 1} cents, 

If the duty were now to be doubled and the cost of tin-plate should be in- 

correspondingly, and this increased duty should be added tothe price 

of the dinner-pail, it would cost the workman 36} cents instead of 35 cents he 
ys. One and one-eighth cents is therefore the full measure of the addi- 
burden he wou'd be called upon to bear, as a compensation for the es- 
tablishment of a t industry in the United States, which would give nen pet 
ment to 35,000 of fellow-workmen, whose annual wage earnings would be 


It is a matter of congratulation that there has heen a large increase 
in the protective duty upon all the products of the farms of the country, 
while the Mills bill of 1883 had a large reduction of tbe duty, and 
many of them were placed upon the free-list, There were imported 
into the country the last year of farm products $200,000,000 worth. 
The bill also makes a large reduction in the duty on steel rails and 
in the metal schedule many reductions are found. The following 
statement is taken from the speech of Mr. LA FoLLETTE: 


This bill reduces the duty upon iron, round, square, and flat, such as nsed by 
the blacksmith; upon beams, girders, and all structural iron; upon forgings 
of iron or steel; upon hoop or band jron when not cut to length, flared, or 
otherwise manufactured; upon steel rails; upon blacksmiths’ tools; upon 
wedges, crowbars; upon bolts and nuts; upon cast-iron pipe; upon all cast- 
ings of iron; upon chains of all kinds; upon files; upon cut-nails and spikes; 
upon certain sizes of wire nails; uvon cut tacks and ds; aon needles, and 
places sewing-needles upon the free-list, reduces copper one-halfand ts nickel 
on the free-list, and upon all items of the metal schedule where uction can 
be safely made without risk to producers or consumers in this country. 


The country will appina the provisions of the bill that places all 
sugars under No. 16 in color upon the free-list, saving annually to the 
consumers of this article of universal use nob less than $56,000,000. 
To the farmers of the West this bill furnishes a great relief by a reduc- 
tion of the duty on binding-twine from 2} cents per pound to 7 mills 

pound, The Mills bill fixed it at 15 per cent. ad valorem, equiva- 
ent to 1} cents per pound. These real and substantial provisions far 
outweigh any apparently high duties on other articles. It will, there- 
fore, have my vote and my defense before my constituents. 

That a proper protection tends to a reduction in the price of articles 
manulactured at home can not be controverted, I insert some letters 
found in the speech of Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The writers are personally 
known to me and their statements are entitled to the utmost confi- 
dence: 

FULLER & Jonxsox MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Madison, Wis., April 29, 1890. 

DEAR Stn: Your favor of 26th received, and I hasten to name the prices of 
some of the leading articles of agricultural machinery in the years named: 
1870 to 1875, self-raking reaper, $160 to $190 currency; ng hae rippa i reaper, 
$1-S to $150 gold; 1835 to 1889, selfraking reaper, $60 to $70; 1876 to 1882, selt 
binders, $300 to §325; 1888to 18-9, self-binders, $115 to $130; 1870 to 1875, mowing- 
machines, Nn to $120 currency ; 1880, mowing-machines, $80 to $90; 1888 to 1890, 
mowing-machines, $50to $0; 1870to 1875, horse-rakes, $40 to $45; 1880 to 1890, 
horse-rakes, $20 to $27. 

Other farm machinery would run in about the same p rtion. There has 
been s proportionately greater fali in the price of self-binders than other ma- 
chinery, because they were not manufactured prior to 1875, It should also be 
remembered that the self-binder now bought for 8115 isa much better machine 
than the one they paid $300 for. The same rule holds in other machinery, but 
not toso great an extent, Let all farm machinery has improved very much in 
the last twenty years. 

Yours truly, 


Ion. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 
Washington, D. C. 
et. Tue S, L. SHELDON COMPANY, 
Madison, Wis., May 1, 1890. 


J. A, JOHNSON. 


Dran Sin: It is with pleasure that I comply with your request and furnish 
— ae retail prices of different prominent machines during the years men- 
n 


Retail prices to farmers were as follows in 1870: Grain drills, from $100 to $115 
each; broad-cast seeders, from $75 to $U each; self-raking reapers, from $165 to 
$175 each; hand-raking reapers, from $130 to $140 each; mowers (for cutting 


1 Eda $80 to $85 cach; lumber-wagons, from $85 to $95 each; bob-sleds, 
m $40 to $50 each. 


$50 

Between 1870 and 1890, and since, some prominent machines were invented, 
among which is the grain-binderand disk-harrow, which largely took the place 
of reapers and ord cultivators and barrows, and where machines were not 
superseded by others the machines in use were very much improved in capac- 
ity; and in spite of the material decline in prices they are very much better 
made and finished than formerly. 

The prices were as follows in 1830: Grain-drills, $75 to $30 each; broad-cast 
seeders, $55 to $60 each; self-raking reapers, $120 to $130 each; mowers, $65 to 
$70 each; lumber-wagons, $65 to $70 each; bob-sleighs, $25 to $30 each; corn- 
8 $15 to $50 each; sulky cultivators (for corn), $35 to $40 each; grain- 

inders, $200 to SO each; binders, both wire and twiue, were sold at $30 apiece 
—— some years after they were invented, but had begun to decline in price in 


Prices in 1885: Grain-drills, from $65 to $70 each; broad-cast seeders, from $45 
to $50; self-raking rs, from $80 to $85; mowers, from $55 to $60; lumber- 
wagons, from $55 to ; bob-sleighs, from $23 to $25; corn-planters, from $35 to 
$40; sulky cultivators, from $25 to 835; grain-binders, from $140 to $160, 

Prices for 18%); Grain-drills, from $35 to $65; broad-cast seeders, $35 to $40; 
self-raking reapers, from $60 to $65; mowers, from $45 to $55; lumber-wagons, 
from $50 to $69; hob-sleighs, from $18 to $23; corn-planters, $30 to $35; sulky cul- 
tivators, from $24 to $28; grain-binders, from $115 to $135. 

Hoping this statement will reach you in time, I remain 

Yours truly, 


S. L. SHELDON, 
Hon, Ronerr M, LA FOLLETTE, 
Washington, D. C. 


There has been a large reduction in the price of articles which enter 
into daily use and consumption on every farm, and also in the price 
of articles purchased for use in every family as well. Some of these 
articles and their prices in 1880 and in 1890 I will insert below. 

These prices emphatically refute the oft-repeated charge of the free- 
trader that the tariff is a tax paid by the consumer. There are many 
instances, as in the case of cutand wire nails, where we purchase the 
domestic article for less than the duty, and how can it be said in such 
cases that their cost is enhanced by the amount of such duty? 


orn 1880. | 1890. 
Barbed wire, per pound... $0. 10 $0.04 
Fence staples, per pound. 10 „05 
Iron nails, per keg...... „ 
mon = per —— PRESS 1 +o 
n wire, per pound.. a 06, . 
Wash-boiler........... a 2.25 1.75 
Stove-pipe joint ses .25 20 
2 4.50 
Plow steel, 131 ‘ot 
k-stov 00 $24 00 
Mattock an -40 8 
Wrench 75 40 
Izlassbhu . 8⁰ 45 
Bull ring. 40 2 
Putty, per pound — 10 0 
Shot, per pound. Š 121 -08 
Iron 0 .03 
-75 -50 
1.75 1.00 
1.50 -T5 
20 10 
2.25 1.00 
.2⁰ 10 
Cartrid Be 38 
ges, per box 8 < 
Wire cloth, per foo ‘06 05 
Post-a NORE COS 2.2 1.25 
Sugar, granulated, per pound. .12} 07 
Sugar, standard A 11 ` 
PARET, Oi icsseseisasossesk cscentacetonse 10 8 
2 13 
„ 15 
Salt, per barrel. . . . eoosseree 2.2 1.25 
05 ——³ 
Calico, per yurd. s 07 -05 
Gingham, per yard 12 10 
Worsted 15 12 
8 .35 2 
.65 ‘50 
1,00 . 7 


I have failed to enter my hearty approval of the reciprocity pro- 
visions placed in the bill by the Senate, and further failed to state that 
the duty has been reduced on pine lumber 100 per cent. 

With the passage of the tariff bill the work of the first session of the 
Fifty-first Congress will end. 

No single session in the history of the Government, in a time of 
peace, has achieved so much for all the peuple of the country as this. 
The Cleveland Administration held possession of the Government for 
four years, but it was completely barren of results in the interest of 
the people. I will name some of the acts passed by this Congress: 

1, The anti-trust act, prepared with great care that it may not be 
held unconstitutional, and intended to prevent trasts and combina- 
tions in domestic trade and commerce, 

2. The disability pension act, by whose humane and just provisions 
every disabled defender of the Union, his widow and orphan, will be 
cared for. President Harrison gave the act a ready approval, while 


President Cleveland vetoed a similar bill. 
3. The silver act, by which an additional sum of two and one-half 
millions of coin certificates each month are to be issued; a measure 
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which the agricultural and other business interests of the country are 
already and most favorably feeling. It is worthy of mention that the 
very month that Harrison was nominated for President the bullion in 
our silver dollar was worth but 70.57 cents, and on the Isto! this month 
it was worth 92.4 cents, This is Republican legislation, and the peo- 


ple will not be slow to note the effect. With this object-lesson before 
us itis safe to predict that the legislation o! the Republican party will 
speedily bring the two metals together, so that onr mints can be safely 
opened to the tree coinage of both without doing violence to the con- 
vietions of our most conservative people or the teachings of sound eco- 
nomic principles, 

4. The original-package act, a measure of great importance and 
made necessary by a decision of the Supreme Court. 

5. The meat-inspection act, in the interests of the meat producers 
and exporters. 

6. ‘Lue laud-grant forfeiture act, by which 8,000,000 acres of land 
are restored to the public domain and open to entry under the land 
laws of the country. 

T. The anti-lottery mail bill, demanded by all good citizens. 

; ~ -sntract-labor bill, called for by all the labor organiza- 
tions of the land. . 
Sent to the Senate the compound-lard bill, giving 
protection to the pork producers of the country; the bankrupt bill, 
demanded by creditors and debtors in every section of the land; the 
election bill, designed to secure honest elections in every,Congressional 
district of the Union, a result that every patriotic citizen should de- 
voutly desire; also a bill making it unlawtul to employ convict labor 
upon public works; a bill forbidding the purchase by the Government 
of the products of convict labor, and a bill of national importance, an 
enlargement of the circuit-court system of the country in the interest 
of speedy justice. There are also pending in the House the pure-food 
bill, the Butterworth anti-option bill, and two very important shipping 
bills, If these bills are not reached this session they will become acts 
early in the next. 


Land-Loan Bill, 


SPEEOH 


HON. LEWIS P. FEATHERSTON, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, September 27, 1899, 
On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
ory Hovees on the bill (H. R, 16) to reduce the revenue and eaualize duties 
on imports. 


Mr, FEATHERSTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not desire to discuss this tariff bill—volumes 
have been given to that subject—but simply to avail myself of this 
opportunity to get into the RECORD some reasons ın support of the 
Jand-loan bill, introduced some time since by myself and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture, but trom which committee I have as yet 
been unable to obtain a report. 

The purpose of the bill ıs to establish a land loan bureau, to be 
under the contro! of the Treasurer of the United States, by which loans 
are authorized to be made on cultivated farms, to the actual owners 
who are residents thereon, at 2 per cent. interest. 

The increase in the currency to be accomplished by the recent silver 
legislation is a step in the right direction, and will do much to relieve 
present stringency and bring prosperity. But the difficulty which con- 
fronts us is to get into the hands of the people this increase ot circula- 
tion, and whatever more is needed. The hope in introducing this meas- 
ure is to open new channels by which the currency of the country may 
get to those of our citizens who are in distress for the want of it, and 
who can furnish ample security tor its return. 

For twenty-seven years our Government bas furnished to the bond- 
holders, whenever organized as national bankers, the currency of the 
nation at a cost ot not exceeding 1 percent. We will not here comment 
upon the wisdom ot a policy which placed the control of the volume of 
the currency under the management of a number of corporations, 
under one general organization. I only desire to call your attention to 
the fact that within the next tew years these bonds will bedue, and can 
be and ought to be paid; also, that for the past several years the pay- 
ment of these bonds has operated to contract the currency, while the 

roduction and business of the country has been rapidly expanding, 
354,408,008 of such notes being in circulation in 1875 and less than 
half that sum of the same notes being in circulation at the present 
time. This, too, in the face of the fact that during thesame time our 
population and production have about doubled themselves. Nothing 
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has been done to counteract this contraction which to any extent keeps 
step with our development. 

The facts and figures furnished officially by the Bureau of Statistics 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury show that although 
the acreage and products of agriculture have more than doubled in the 
last twenty years the same amount of money purchases the increased 
product, and in fact less money is required to buy the corn crop of 1889. 
than it took to buy the crop of 1869, the acreage of 1869 being 37,103,- 
245, with a production of 474,520,000 bushels, valued at 858, 532, 700, 
and that of 1889 being 78,319,651, with a production of 2,112,892,000 
bushels, valued at $597,918,829; although more than twice the acreage 
and yield, the crop did not bring to the producers as much money as the 
crop of 1869 brought them, Other cereals show the same conditions, 
Official statistics will verity this statement. The same is shown as to 
the cotton crop. The crop of 1869 amounted to 2,260,557 bales, real- 
izing $225,000,000; 1889, 6,935,082 bales, three times as much, worth 
only $292, 139,209. 

Here we have a threefold production bringing to the producer only 
a small amount more in money than he received for the crop of 1869. 

This conclusively shows that the volume of the currency controls 
the price of products; that the money of to-day will purchase three 
times the quantity of production that the money of twenty years ago 
would have done. 

I introduce these statistics not as an argument in favor of inflation, 
but to establish the fact beyond dispute that the volume of currency is 
the measure of values, and to show that those who control the volume 
ol currency can exert an influence which should at no time be placed 
in the hands of a few soulless corporations or individuals, Such power 
can not be safely placed anywhere but with the nation. 

A careful consideration of facts brings the inevitable conclusion that 
while the producer in general has been the sufferer under this system 
of contraction and uncertainty, the farmer has been the chief loser: he 
has planted under one price and gathered under another, and the profits 
which urged him torward under sunshine and through storms for a 
weary year have almostinvariably slipped from his grasp with reduced 
prices. It is pertinent to this discussion to ask who are the beneficia- 
ries of this system of contraction. 

The bondholder has gathered in annual interest and principal to- 
gether a sum equal to his original bond and 50 per cent. more, and his 
bonds now are worth as much corn oras much cotton or as much wheat 
as they were twenty-five years ago. 

The bondholder and the national banker have controlled the volume 
of currency, and these are the results. Patiently, and partially from 
ignorance, the producers have submitted to this system. Three mill- 
ious of them, now organized in open revolt, indicate that the weary 
toiler will not consent longer to so untair a condition. 

The law creating the national banks prohibits the loaning of money 
upon real estate as security. It conveys exclusive control of the vol- 
ume of the currency to these corporations, and restricts their opera- 
tions to ninety-day transactions upon personal security. 

I am not ready to conclude that it was the intention of the Congress 
which formulated and this law to create a preterred class. 

I shall not contend that it intended to place the farmers, whose 
productions were annual, at the mercy of the national banker and the 
merchant; and yet no man of intelligence and observation can deny 
that this has been the result. 

The Government furnishes the banker the national-bank notes ata 
cost of 1 per cent. or less. The national bank supplies the merchant 
at ninety days at the rate of from 6 to 12 per cent. 

This, then, goes to the producer, through the medium of the mer- 
chant, either in cash or supplies, at rates varying from 10 to 50 per cent. 
Under the law the farmer can get the necessary money to conduct his 
business upon no other basis. 

His lands are not valid security. His crops require a year to be 
planted, gathered, and marketed. A loan for ninety days can be of no 
service to the farmer. So he must secure his accommodations from his 
merchant. This accounts for the unprecedented prosperity of our cities 
and towns, and the poverty and incessant Jabor of the farmers and pro- 
ducers generally. A 

This isa grievous fault in our financial system. 

There is no one, I presume, to defend this condition upon the 
grounds of fairness or justice. The plea urged is that we know of no 
other way to conduct the finances of this nation. 

We fear the results of any innovation upon the present system. 

We desire to suggest that this financial plan was never completed. 
The genius which conceived it was too soon removed from the financial 
arena. 

The branch which was to have supplied, at a low rate of interest, 
currency to the producer and manufacturer upon real estate as collat- 
eral was not added to the system, as evidently must have been the 
original intention. 

Under the present plan, by which the Government prefers the banker 
and merchant of the country, they have accumulated thousands, if not 
millions. 

The farmer has labored zealously, supported his family with diffi- 
culty, and finds himself in debt. 
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This bill asks that the balance of the financial plan be carried out, 
and that the Government do for those who feed the nation exactly the 
same thing which it has been doing for years for the national banker. 

We do not object to paying tribute to our Government, but we op- 
pose the creation of corporations by the nation which are to be em- 
powered to distress the people of the nation. Let us have the currency 
direct and without the various arbitrary profits and circuitous meth- 
ods of soulless corporations. 

I ask you to come to the relief of the great mass of this people, whose 
labors have given us the crowning glory of civilization. 

In this bill weask that the Government broaden its financial policy. 
We ask that it secure to itself the interest it now allows and author- 
izes national banks to gather from its people. 

We p to turnish the unquestioned title to our homes, and only 
ask that there be loaned us one-half their appraised value. You loaned 
the bondholder 90 per cent. 

You charged the banker 1 per cent.; we offer you 2 percent. We 
could well afford to pay you 4, for we now pay your national banker 
10. Why should he come between us our Government? Why 
should you prefer him to us and force us to pay tribute to any one 
save ‘‘our country?’’ The interest-gatherer alone will complain of 
this departure, 

The exact provisions of this bill are not material to us. We do not 
desire to dictate as to details. You may, if you fear inflation, limit 
the amount to be loaned and distributeit proportioned to the agricult- 
ural population of the different States, giving preference to the half 
million American farmers soon to be evicted FE 8 a Deene 
they can not longer support their families and pay 10 to cen 
on their mortgages. For my part, I can šee no danger from Tafistion 
when every dollar of your currency is backed by $2 of actual valne. 

Were one-half the amount of interest now paid to mortgage-holders 
on the homes of American farmers going into the Treasury of the na- 
tion there would be no need of the complicated and expensive system of 
revenue collection to which the nation must now resort to meet neces- 
sary expenses; thus another source of relief. Shall a republic search 
the archives of monarchies for precedents? 

For one hundred years this Republic has been blazing a path through 
the trackless provinces of an unknown and un destiny. Her 
audacity has been coupled witha success which has startled the world, 
and where a half-centary ago she moved with uncertainty has now be- 
come the beaten road of all civilization. 

By reference to the financial system of Russia you will observe that 
even this absolute monarchy came to the relief of a distressed agri- 
cultural population by similar loans within the century. $ 

During that period most of the countries of Europe have found it 
necessary to devise means by which money could be furnished to agri- 
culture at a low rate of interest. 

ENGLAND 
in the year 1846 authorized the loaning to land-owners and did loan 
several millions to them at a Jess rate of interest than 2 per cent. 

A tary committee has recently made a report reeommend- 
ing the loan of $25,000,000, at a similar rate of interest, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging agriculture. 


' DENMAEK. 

In 1786 the government founded a Credit-Kasse, for the purpose of 
making advances for the improvement of agriculture, at 2 percent. It 
has since then founded several savings-banks for the same purpose. 

In 1850 a law was passed to form the establishment of banks to loan 
upon lands, 

NASSAU. 

In this little state a state bank was founded in 1840 to furnish ad- 
yances to the communes and landed proprietors to redeem their an- 
cient debts, tithes, and other burdens, to assist agriculture and com- 


merce generally, SHORE 


There are two in operation, one, Caisse des Propriétaires, a limited 
liability company, founded in Brussels in 1835 and incorporated for 
ninety-nine years. 

It lends to the amount of 66 per cent. of the value of the land. The 
interest is fixed from time to time. The borrower pays besides some- 
thing to extinguish the capital and not more than 1 per cent. on the 
loan for commission. 

He may regulate the annuity so as to extinguish the debt in terms of 


from five to sixty years. 
POLAND, 


The Société de Crédit Foncier de Pologne was founded in 1825, and 
reformed in 1838. 

It issues bonds bearing 4 per cent. interest, transferable by indorse- 
ment or delivery. The borrowers pay 4 per cent. interest, 2 per cent. 
to form asinking fund, anda fee of 1 florin for notes of 200 or 500 florins, 
and 2 florins for those ot 1,000 florins. 

By this means the debt is redeemed in twenty-eight years. The sum 
advanced does not exceed one-half the estimated value of the land. 


Is there a necessity for some such action upon the part of Congress? I 
quote from Judge Pepper, of Kansas: 


The time has come for study; civilization is opening new fields for lora- 
tion, New phases of old things appear. There is a growing demand —— 

en equality of privileges. Half the wealth of the country is 
ow by a few thousand persons. ty men are rated atan average of 
$37,500,000 making an of $2,700,000,000; thirty other persons are 
put down at an average of 000 each, making a d total of $3,000,000,000 
as the ascertained wealth of one hundred citizens of the United States. And 
these pang . 0 8 examples, It is estimated by a careful student, 


Thomas rman, t “the United States are practically owned by less 
than 250,000 persons,” The distribution is expressed in these 8 
b. — in 
Class. Families. 2 per family. 
i 43,367 $238, 135 
3 a 7, 500 6, 250 
Working ~| 11,620, 11,215 968 


13,002,090 | 62,082 | 4, 


Poverty is increasing absolutely and relatively; farm values in all parts ofthe 
country are decreasing; renters and debts are increasing; agriculture is profitless, 
and wages are barely supporting. Money alone is returning large gains, Gov- 
ernment bonds command 25 per cent. premium, and money dealers are reaping 
rich harvests, while farmers, with large crops, can ey, little if any more than 
their taxes and the interest due on their debts. A nge is inevitable. 


Is the proposed plan practical? I quote from the same authority, 
discussing a similar plan, and I think applicable to the one submitted 
for your consideration: 


The Government lending money to the people is not a new thing. It is at 
least twenty-seven years old. national-bank act was ‘or 
purpose of lending money to the people. Government bonds are de 
security to bill-holders, the 8988 of the Treasury issues notes to the banks, 
and they lend them to the people. Upward ot $358,000,000 of that kind of money 
was out among the people at one time, and there is now $151,000,000 of it. 

The banks were made the agencies through which the money was distrib- 
ortion the number of banks to be established, 
so that the different parts the country should be fairly supplied, And at 
this hour $47,000,000 of public money is held by 270 of these banks, placed there 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, without cha: to the banks, simply to have 
it where the poopie can get it if they want it at bank rates of interest. 
The Treasurer of the United States, in his report for the last year, calls atten- 
tion to the money-lending feature of the Government’s work. 

In becoming practically the sole issuer of currency,” he says, the Govern- 
ment has assumed the duty of supplying the needs of the public for a circulat- 
ing medium.” He devotes all of page 12 to this subject. suggesting points of 
interest, all having reference to the present method of getting eee 
ple through banks. Why not dispense with this costly method, and i of 
giving money tothe people charged with 6 to 10 or 12 per cent, interest—the 

rofit of the banks—give it to them directly through Government agents, charg- 

eed the service only what the work is really worth? 

f the money is for the people, why not give it to them directly without the 
intervention of persons who make a profit on the transaction? away with 
banks for this purpose al and furnish money to the people at cost of 
distribution, just as other things which the Government furnishes are supplied. 
If the banks will act as Government agents, well; if not, employ private per- 
sons to do the work. Get the money to the people at cost; that is the great 
work to be done. 

0 e et report of 1888 says: The monetary transactions 
of the Government have been conducted through the offices of the Treasurer o! 
the United States, nine assistant treasurers, and 297 national-bank depositaries.“ 
The Treasurer’s report for 1889 shows that of the 3,262 national banks doin: 
business, the Government had designated 270 of them as depositaries through 
which the Treasury acts in distributing money direct from the Treasury, and 
they hold public moneys amounting to 847. 289,714. 

A year ago the amount was $58,712,511. The plan proposed would not require 
any more cies than the now has, and it would not require the 
local de tof any more money than is now deposited there. Nor would it 
require the services of more people than are now employed in these depositary 
banks. The business of the whole country could be done through about three 
hundred agencies with a force of three to four thousand persons, 

The Comptroller of the Currency, with a force of ninety-two assistants and a 
corps of bank examiners, superintends the business of over 3,200 national banks. 
These banks employ an average force of ten persons at least, making a total of 

000 persons engaged in national banking, all looked after by one man in 

ashington on a salary of $5,000a year, And this is practicable; it has been 
going on a long time. 


Has Congress the power? 

I deem it useless to refer gentlemen of the committee to the well- 
known decisions of the Supreme Court, and ask to be allowed to quote 
from Judge Henry C. Caldwell, long recognized as one of the soundest 
patriots of the nation, and whose ability as a lawyer has never been 
questioned during a service of twenty years as United States district 
judge, and who is now serving as circuit judge of the United States: 


ated, and care was taken toa 


WHAT MONEY 15, WHO CREATED IT, AND WHAT FUNCTIONS IT WAS CREATED TO 
PERFORM, 


Money as a measure of value and a legal tender in the payment of debts is a 
creation of the law. It may be of gold, silver, copper, paper, or any other sub- 
stance; but, of whatever substance made, its valueasa circulating medium and 
a | tender in payment of debts is derived from the laws of men, and not 
from the laws of nature. 

The Constitution of the United States declares that the Congress shall have 
power * to coin money and“ regulate the valno thereof.“ 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided that Congress has power 
2 — money out of paper and make that paper a legal tender in payment of 

ebts. 

Observe, the grant of power to Cone ress not only includes the power to “coin 
money,” but also to “ regulate the value thereof.” of 

The present standard silver dollar is a legal tender in payment of debts for 
100 cents on the dollar, and yet until the recent rise in silver bullion it con- 
tained less than 90 cents’ worth of silver. The material of which a one-thou- 
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sand-dollar legal-tender note is com 
It derives 


is not as valuable as an ounce of 
Vilsa from: the: lai; wijah makes it a 


comes money, 

Money was created to be a circulating medium, a measure of value and a 
legal tender in payment of debts, and it only performs its true function when 
actively employed in settling balances, facilitating exchan, and in industrial 
pursuits. It is a barren thing, it gives birth to nothing. Horses and cattle mul- 
tiply and increase the wealth of the country; farms and factories yield their 

uctions, but money is as incapable of producing anything asa yard-stick 
ora half-bushel. 

It may be endowed by law with the power to accumulate; that is, to draw in- 
terest, But this power is a gift of the law and may be withheld altogether or 
granted to the extent only that it is found to be beneficial to the people. 


The rapidity with which we are passing towards the condition 
which has preceded the decline of other republics should be a matter 
of vital concern to those intrusted with the welfare of the people and 
guidance of the affairs of the nation. When all history points us with 
unerring precision to the rock upon which sister republics have been 
wrecked, I sincerely hope we have both the intelligence and nerve to 
avoid that spot. - 

This bill and these remarks are submitted for your careful considera- 
tion, sincerely believing that a sense of fairness and patriotism will 
awaken investigation which will result in the adoption of some method 
or system which will accomplish the much needed relief, which will 
pan agriculture upon the pedestal of independence aud weave for 
the garland of glory which it is her due to wear. 


Taxation and Public Expenditures. 


To persuade my countrymen, so far as I may, that it is not in a splendid gov- 
ernment, ry pete by powerful monopoliesand aristocratic establishments that 
they will find happiness o7 their liberties protection,— Andrew Jackson. 


SPEECH 


or 


WILLIAM S8. HOLMAN. 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, September 27, 1890, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the d ng votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue an pran Pi duties on 
imports, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: All reasonable men admit that the main portion of 
the revenues for the support ot our Government should be raised by a 
tariff on goods imported from foreign countries. It has been the policy 
of our Government from the beginning and will probably be our pol- 
icy for generations to come. The point of difference between the po- 
litical parties of our country has been as to the principle on which the 
duties on imported goods should be imposed. 

The theory on which the Democratic party has proceeded ever since 
the days of President Jefferson has been that the duties should be levied 
impartially, without favoring one class of our people or oppressing an- 
other, without building up the wealth of oneclass by the impoverishment 
of another class of our people. Prior to the time when the Republican 
party came into power, in 1861, the Democratic party had mainly framed 
our tariff legislation from the inauguration of Jefferson as President, and 
especially from 1846 to 1860. 

The statistics of 1850 and 1860 demonstrate conclusively, and I think 
all fair-minded men admit the fact, that under the impartial and mod- 
erate tariff of 1846, which remained in force substantially until 1861, 
this country enjoyed an unexampled prosperity. I do not mean that 
wealth was rapidly increased, but I mean that during that period there 
was a steady growth of wealthand that wealth remained in the hands 
that produced it. There was no law during that period to take from 
the mouth of labor the bread it had earned; there were no great estates 
and no cry of our people for bread; there were during that period rea- 
sonable taxation and frugal expenditure. 

It was the golden period of our history; and, above all, that greatest 
of all American industries, agriculture, enjoyed unbroken prosperity. 
No man who has examined the statistics of agriculture in the censuses 
of 1850 and 1860 can or will deny this. It was not such adevelopment 
of agricultural industries as we have witnessed in the last twenty years, 
where land-grant railroad corporations with hundreds of millions of 
acres of land, a free gift of Congress to corporate monopoly, have im- 
ported from Europe hundreds of thousands of farmers to develop and in- 
crease the value of the imperial gift made to those corporations by Con- 


gress, but a progressive and steady improvement, the farms and their 
products 8 valne every successive year, the log cabin steadily 
giving place to more comfortable and cheer!ul family mansion, with 
school-houses and churches adorning every neighborhood, while pros- 
perity, plenty, and contentment, with the assurance of hope for the fut- 
ure, gladdened the homes of our country. 

It was not a period of feverish speculation, when under the encour- 
agement of class legislation overgrown estates are made in a year and 
multitudes are impoverished, but when all men had an equal chance for 
life. 

The truthful historian of the future will point to that period of mod- 
erate and reasonable taxation and frugal iture in all depart- 
ments of our Government, State and Federal, as the golden period in 
our history, 

The art of the politician is to overshadow this question of tariff taxa- 
tion with obscurity. It is not a complicated subject. The complicated 
tables and endless comparisons of results of tariff taxation at different 
periods seldom aid honest inquiry and generally confound the judg- 
ment and obscure the real matter at issue. 

The spirit of the pending bill, the McKinley bill, so called, is as com- 
pletely expressed and exposed by comparing half a dozen of its pro- 
visions taxing articles of luxury, a tax that falls on the wealthy, and 
the tax on articles of actual necessity in every-day life, a tax that falls 
on the masses of our laboring peopie. 

Make this comparison, gentlemen, and, as by volumes of statistics, 
unless wholly blinded by party prejudice, the fact will appear as clear 
as the light of day. No tariff bill vas ever considered by Congress when 
the fact was so clearly manifest that the measure was intended to en- 
rich the few at the expense of the many. 

l intend to be brief, and yet the few facts I will mention will expose 
the character of the bill, I think, as completely as would a volume of 
comparisons, and yet I will only mentioa comparatively minor sub- 
jects of taxation, for they more clearly express the spirit of the bill. 

By the seven hundred and thirty-third paragraph of the bill, ‘‘ woods, 
namely,cedar, lignum-vitæ, lancewood,ebony, box, grenadillo, mahog- 
any, rosewood, satin-wood, and all forms of cabinet woods in the log, 
rough hewn,” are on the free-list, while all other lumber (except cross- 
ties for railroads and timber for building wharves) paysa duty of from 
$1.50 to $2 per 1,000 feet, and yet railroad cross-ties are on the free-list. 

Here the woods used in articles of taste and luxury and by railroad 
corporations come in free of tax, while lamber indispensable on every 
tarm and in the construction of the building of every home paysa high 
tax. 
Again, such works of art as oil paintings“ and ‘‘statuary,” being 
purely articles of taste and luxury, have in all former tariff laws borne at 
least moderate taxation, 30 per cent. ad valorem; yet by the Honse bill 
they are placed on the free-list and by the Senate bill only taxed 15 
per cent. ad valorem, while common blankets pay a tax increased from 
66. 97 to 93 per cent. ad valorem, and the tax on tin-plates, an article used 
in every household, is increased from 34.66 per cent. to 76.24 25 cent. 
advalorem. (Seeparagraph 137.) Yetdiamonds paya tax of only 10 
per cent. ad valorem. 

It is not my purpose, as I have stated, to enter into the details of 
this bill. It has been done by a number of gentlemen on both sides 
of the House and the figures are absolutely bewildering. This tariff 
bill is fearfully and wonderfully made. Its provisions are so obscure 
thateven an expert can not tell for the present exactly its effecte. It 
is not politic to clearly state the methods by which the mass of our peo- 
ple are impoverished year by year and a few amass ov wn estates. 

But there is one matter of detail to which I must refer by way ot 
comparison. I have stated that oil paintings and statuary” are 
for the first time in our history placed on the free-list by the House bill 
and taxed only 15 per cent. ad valorem even by the Senate bill. All 
men know that oil paintings and statuary’ are only imported into 
this country by people of wealth, yet lithographs are taxed at 35 per 
onr ad valorem and common engravings are taxed 25 per cent. ad va- 

orem. 

Think of this, gentlemen. A man of wealth returning from Europe 
may import a costly oil painting for his private gallery or a costly ar- 
ticle of statuary to decorate his halls or elegant grounds neat] his 
mansion free of tax, or at most at 15 per cent. ad valorem, but the 
cheap lithographs and engravings that decorate the homes of our peo- 
ple must pay a tax of 25 per cent. on the one and on the other 35 per 
cent. ad valorem. Is there any Americanism in this? It is straight- 
out British snobbery, an insulting favoritism of wealth. Oil painting 
and statuary free, tin-plates 76.24 per cent., and blankets 93 per cent.! 
And this is equal taxation under the McKinley tariff bill! While 
every article of universal use—salt, coal, pine Inmber, and all the rest 
are heavily taxed, the farmer is protected by an import tax of 25 cents 
a bushel on wheat; but ail the wheat imported is manufactured into 
flour for export, and the mannfacturer has a drawback of 99 per cent., 
leaving the protection 2} mills on the bushel. Z 

But I will not enter into further details. The items I have given 
are an index to the entire bill; the same principle of favoritism to the 
rich and excessive taxation of the mass of our people pervades the whole 
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instrument. But still I must call to mind another item, At least 
fifty thousand of our wealthy people spend their summers in the gay 
capitals of Europe. What do you think of the provision of the bill 
that authorizes each of them to bring $500 worth of clothing, equal in 
value to $965.00, into this country? What do you think of that? Even 
in the matter of clothing your millionaires are to escape taxation, while 
your laboring people must pay 93 per cent. ad valorem, even on blank- 
éts to protect their children from the cruel blast of winter! And such 
is the McKinley bill! 
BUT TARIFF DUTIES ARE NOT A TAX ON THE CONSUMER, WE ARE TOLD! 

Yes, we are gravely informed that the revenue which annually 
comes into the Treasury is not a tax on our people, but is paid by tor- 
eigners for the privilege of trading with us, If that is true, why do you 
relieve those foreigners from paying atax on ‘‘oil paintings and statuary’? 
imported into this country by wealthy citizens? A tax on au oil 
painting or article of statuary’’ which runs up to a million dollars a 
year, why do you release them from paying that? 

Why not generously release them from the payment of the 93 per 
cent. ad valorem duty on blankets? If the tariff is not a tax on the 
consumer, why do you release the foreigners from paying the duty on 
clothing up to the value of $500, which you propose to permit the 
wealthy people, who annually go to the European capitals to make a 
vulgar display of their wealth, to bring into this country free of taxa- 
tion? This is a miserable pretense. Asa general rule the consumer 
pays the duty, and he pays the same measure of duty whether the 

ods are imported or not. The goods the millionaire is permitted to 
Pring from abroad cost him $500; if purchased from the protected 
manufacturers in this country they would cost him $965. That is all 
there is in it. 

BOUNTIES, 

Here we have a new departure, one thoroughly un-American, sugar 
on the free-list and the whole people taxed to pay the wealthy planter 
of Louisiana 2 cents on every pound of sugar he produces. Sugar, of 
course, ought to be on the free-list. I have always advocated that ever 
since the condition of our affairs justified the abolition of the tax on tea 
and coffee. A bounty on produeing sugar! And fastened on the Govern- 
ment for fifteen years, no matter how peremptorily the people denounce 
and condemnit! A bounty of gl a pound on rawsilk for teu years, even 
if every voter in the United States pronouncesit unjustand un-American. 
Just think of it, a bounty“ of $1 a pound on raw silk, and even the 
common calico dress of the working women of our country taxed at 
50.79 per cent. ad valorem. 

Wealthy planters of Louisiana with their great plantations are to be 
paid in bounties“ 88, 000, 000 a year by the laboring men and women 
of this country, and the syndicate of wealthy gentlemen who manu- 
facture raw silk are to be paid large bounties, and that too by labor- 
ing people who pay taxes unknown in any other country of the world, 
and all this to enrich favored classes at the expense ot the whole people. 

I trust in God that this infamous and wholly un-American system, 
hitherto well known to monarchies, but never to a republic, will re- 
ceive from our people a signal rebuke, an emphatic condemnation. This 
bounty system has in all the ages belonged to that political theory com- 
mon to monarchies, ‘‘Let the government take care of the rich, and 
the rich will take care of the poor. God have mercy on the poor if this 
infamous system of bounties is to prevail in America. We will pay, 
to begin with, $8,000,000 a year. No one can guess how much within 
the fliteen years. 

GENERAL PROSPERITY IN MANUFACTURING STATES, 

We are told here that the manufacturing districts of the East are 
prosperous, Why not, even under the present tariff? The pending 
tariff bill, if it becomes a law, will of course greatly enlarge the pros- 
perity of the few beneficiaries of an excessive tariff. Mr. Carnegie 
will, of course, be able to purchase other castles and make other mu- 
nificent gifts in Europe at the expense of his impoverished employés 
in America, 

These excessive tariff gentlemen inform ug that the country in gen- 
eral is prosperous under the present tariff. Wall street says that on 
the whole the country is prosperous, and it is proposed to enlarge the 
general prosperity of the country by an increased taxation, and insist 
that the McKinley bill, while increasing the present averaye ot 47 per 
cent. of taxation enormously beyond that, will open up a new era to 
labor and infuse new lile and energy into all the industries of our 
country. So, sir, increased taxation and increased burdens are to give 
encouragement and hope to labor! Can any intelligent man in Amer- 
ica believe that so preposterous and infamous a proposition is true? 

It is true that the manufacturing industries of the East are prosper- 
ous so far as the manufacturers are concerned; great fortunes are being 
made and increased steadily by the men who control the great manu- 
facturing industries of the Eastern States, but the poverty and wretch- 
edness ot the laborers in the mines and manufactories of that section 
of the Union have no parallel in ourcvuntry; and yet, under even the 
present tariff, overgrown estates, wrung from the sinews and life-blood 
of multitudes of laboring men, are secured by the manufacturers year 
after year. 

Every year furnishes its crop of millionaires and every year wit- 
nesses the increased number of poverty-stricken and wretched families. 


I am compelled to admit that under the present tariff wealth steadily 
increases, hut the result of it all is the unbridled arrogance and stately 
mansions and luxurious life of the few and the hovels and hopeless 
poverty of the multitudes of men whose unrequited labor has created 
their wealth. 

But admitting that there is prosperity in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, a tact that must be admitted as to the manufacturers, how is it 
as to other industries? 

AGRICULTURE, 


It will readily be admitted that the greatest industry of oar country 
is agriculture. It will remain the greatest industry in our country as 
long as our free institutions exist. I haveotten called attention to the 
fact that the only guaranty the American people possess for the per- 
manency of their system of government is to be found in the natural 
conservatism of the men engaged in agriculture, the farmer a free- 
holder and the plow in the hand of its owner. 

In a country like ours, differing from all other countries in the fact 
of our possessing a greater, in fact an imperial, expanse of fertile lands, 
extending from the one great ocean to the other, it would natarally 
have occurred that the interests of agriculture would be the great in- 
terest of the nation. All men have known that to make our agricult- 
ure profitable the product of our lands must find a market for its sur- 
plus in countries less favored than our own, countries where manuiact- 
ures, not agriculture, are the leading industry. 

This idea controlled our legislation for nearly three-quarters of a 
century. During that period no statesman suggested a measure or pol- 
icy that should make agriculture subordinate to any other industry of 
the country. Manufacturing industries were of course encouraged, but 
no one even suggested that agriculture should be made subordinate to 
any other industry. But all fair-minded men now understand that 
for the last twenty years our legislation has been in the interest of 
manutactures, and in fact against agriculture, 

During the war we only sought for revenue without regard to the 
effects of legislation on any given industry. But that war legislation 
suggested the idea of the rapid creation of fortunes by class and high- 
tariff legislation in behalf of manufacturing industries, without regard 
to its effects on our naturally greatest industry, agriculture. 

WHAT HAS BEEN THE RESULT? 

The cause and the result are apparent to all intelligent men, unless 
prejudiced against the interests ol agriculture aud in favor of manutact- 
uring industries, excessive tariff taxation, which, while its weight fell 
on our people, it diminished the demand in other countries for our prod- 
ucts, and resulted in Germany, France, and other European powers 
partially excluding the products of our farms from their markets. All 
men understand this; and while we still export over five hundred 
millions’ worth of the productions of our lands to Europe, mostly to 
England, it is not half that we would have exported under natural con- 
ditions to the countries needing the products of our lands. 

Your policy of promoting the one industry at the expense of the 
greater industry has resulted in Germany and France and other Euro- 
pean powers in extraordinary efforts during the last twenty years to 
develop agricultural industries of their own and in their colonies in 
competition with our agricultural industries. Hence the markets of 
Europe, with rare exceptions, are largely closed against us. Undera 
natural policy that gave equal chance to agriculture and manufacture 
both would have prospered, the latter with an always increasing local 
demand forits products, the former with an always increasing demand 
for its products in the markets ot the world. 

There are two other causes for the extraordinary decline in the value 
of farms, and of course of farm products, in the United States, and only 
two. 

First. The unexampled and un-American policy of the Republican 
party in granting to railroad corporations a body of land equal in area 
to nine such States as the State of Ohio has naturally resulted in an 
unexam pled effort of colonization of foreign farmers on the lands claimed 
by these corporations. Hundreds of thousands of these farmers have 
been imported within the last eighteen years by these corporations 
to occupy their enormous landed ions—an artificial system of 
colonization hitherto unknown to this country. Of course, there is 
overproduction when your policy imports farmers from Europe by great 
corporations and an excessive tariff almost closes the ports of Germany, 
France, Austria, and Denmark against us! 

Secondly. The excessive taxation to which the farming industries 
of this country have been subjected. I have called attention to this 
time and again in this House. The farmers, while enjoying no ‘‘ bene- 
fits” from the enormous taxation you impose on them by an enhanced 
cost of every article in every form employed or required by them, are 
left subject to the full weight of that taxation. You promiseda home 
market, yet the farmers of Pennsylvania and Connecticut suffer almost 
as much by the artificial policy of the tariff-taxing schemes of concen- 
trating wealth as the country west of the Alleghanies, for the benefit of 
manufacturers, 

High and excessive taxation has now continued ina time of peace 
for twenty-five years, What are the results? An enormous and un- 
precedented increase of the capital of the manufacturing districts on 
the one hand, and the greatest interest and the conservative force under- 
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lying this Republic, its bulwark and defense, agriculture, on the other 
hand, depressed, disheartened, discouraged, lands mortgaged, and 
homes desolate. A decline in all values ot at least 40 per cent. in farms 
and products of farms in fifteen years, while the earnings ol the States 
east ot the Alleghanies, in every field of manutacture, riot in over- 
grown estates. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them” are the divine words, The 
fruits of the policy of the leaders of the Republican party during the 
last twenty-five years has been great estates for the few, the great farm- 
ing interests of our country depressed and discouraged, farms reduced 
in value, or at Jeast in price, to an extent never known before in any 
country except as the result of desolating war, and an ever increasing 
portion of our people wretched and homeless. 

What a contrast this is to the condition of our country through its 
first seventy-five years, Whether prosperous or not, the equality of 
our people in material wealth was maintained. No great estates of 
the few to exult over the poverty of the many! With land ever in- 
creasing in value the farmer and his wile and children were contented 
and prosperous and always cheered by the assurances of hope. 


By their fruits ye shall know them. 


And what bitter fruits have this system of class legislation, this 
favoritism of capital, this oppression of labor by unnatural and un- 


American laws produced? You boast of the enormous increase of 


wealth your policy has produced. Yet the condition of our country 
proclaims the fact to all the world that, while your policy has created 
overgrown estates, it hes oppressed labor and struck a deadly blow at 
the very heart of the greatindustry which in all the centuries has been 
the champion of liberty, the bulwark and shelter of Republican gov- 
ernment! 

REDUCED COST OF MANUFACTURED ARTICLES, 


We are told by the champions of great estates that tho tariff has re- 
duced the cost of manufactured articles. What an absurd sugges- 
tion. Has not the cost of those articles been reduced much greater in 
every other country, whether free trade or “high tariff govern- 
ments? The inventions by which one man with machinery in most 
fields of manufacture can do the work formerly requiring the Jabor of 
ten or twenty men is the cause of that. 


HOME MARKET. 


We hear everlastingly the siren song of a home market for the prod- 
ucts of ourfarms. Let us go to the farms of New England, right under 
the shelter of the great protected industries of our country. Here is 
an example: 

VACANT FARMS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Quite recently during this year the commissioner of agriculture and immi- 
ion of New Hampshire issued a book in which it was stated that there had 
reported to his office 1,442 vacant farms with tenantable buildings in vari- 

ous parts of the State. He says: 
Many of these farms can be — for leas than it would cost to replace 
the buildings and for one-fifth of the cost of the permanent improvements upon 


em. 

I notice that the purely agricultural county of Coos has only two hundred 
abandoned farms, while the county of Hillsborough, of which the manufact- 
uring city of Manchester is the county-seat, has two hundred and twenty-eight 


of them, 

“Judge Nott, of the Court of Claims, has issued a pamphlet on ‘The reason 
for the decline of farm values in New England,“ in which appears this pathetic 
description of a deserted New England village. The poetry of a Goldsmitn 
could add nothing to the effect of the plain statement: 

„Midway between Williamstown and Brattleborough '— 

“Bays Judge Nott— 

“+I saw on the summit of a bill against the evening sky what seemed a large 
cathedral. Driving thither I found a huge old-time two-story church, a large 
academy (which had blended fa the distance with the church), a village with » 
broad street, perhaps 150 feet in width. I drove on and found that the church 
was abandoned, the academy dismantled, the village deserted. The tarmer 
who owned the farm on the north of the village lived at one side of the broad 
strect, and he who owned the farm on the south lived on the other, and they 
were the only inhabitants. All of the others had A. gon to the manufacturing 
vill to the great cities, to the West. Here had been industry, education, 
religion, comfort, and contentment, but there remained only a drear solitude 
of forsaken homes.’ 

“Writing of this pamphlet to its author the venerable poet Whittier says: 


“*Danvers, Mass., December 1, 1889. 


M Dear FRIEND: I thank theefor thy noble ‘testimony’ in regard to the 
gad decline of New England agricuiture. Every year when I go to the New 
Hampshire hill country I find more and more abandoned farms, and the sight 
takes away much ofthe pleasure of a sojourn in view of the mountains, 

hope thy article, with which I fully agree, will be widely read. It should 
be publisbed in pamphlet form and scattered broadcast. 


Jam, very faithfully, thy friend, 
“JOHN G. WHITTIER,’” 


There is something really pathetic in this letter of the great poet 
John G. Whittier, who loves the once fruitful fields of New Hamp- 
shire and of all New England with the sincere affection of a poet. And 
so the fair fields of New England are made desolate by a policy that 
aims only at the creation of great estates. Thousands impoverished 
that a few may become millionaires! Every man who loves his eoun- 
try and his race ought to resolve that he wiil Jabor to place the brand 
of eternal infamy on such a policy, a policy the fruits of which are 
bitter and deadly. 

PROFLIGATE EXPENDITURE, 


Mr. Speaker, one of the most fatal results of excessive tariff taxation 
and excessive revenues is the extravagant and corrupt expenditure of 


the money drawn from the labor of our people. High tariff and profli- 
gate expenditure go hand in hand. 

Let us compare for a moment the expenditures of our Government 
under reasonable safeguards and under the unrestricted sway of ex- 
cessive tariff taxation with its natural result of extravagance. In the 
Forty-fourth Congress the Democrats controlled the House; the Repub- 
licans, the Senate and Executive. I was the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations which made the appropriations for the year 
ending June 30, 1878. The entire annual appropriations made for that 
year were $144,592, 149. 23. 

The annual appropriations for the present fiscal year, up to this day, 
are $361,451,688.03, This $361,451,688.03 does not include one dollar 
of appropriations on account of the dependent pension law passed this 
session, which will perhaps require an annual appropriation of $36,- 
000,000. That appropriation will be made next session. The country 
will not complain of this increase of the pension-list, The appropria- 
tions for the present fiscal year include $69,924,461 more tor pensions 
than was appropriated for pensions for the year 1878. So the compar- 
ison of the appropriations of the years 1878 and 1891, made this ses- 
sion, equalized as to pensions, stands thus: 


Appropriations for 1891 ......------.---~--------- $361, 451, 688. 03 
Deduct increase of pensions since 1878 -----..---~-- 69, 924, 461. 00 
291, 527, 227. 03 
Deduct entire appropriations for 18788 144, 592, 149. 23 
146, 935, 077. 80 


So that the ordinary current annual ” appropriations, the pension- 
list equal, have more than doubled in twelve years, a result without 
any parallel in our history except in time of war. 

There is no approach to this profligate extravagance in our history.- 
The increase should not have exceeded $15,000,00) in those twelve 
years (except as to pensions, which I have equalized in the foregoing 
statement), and yet the increase in the ordinary“ appropriations in 
twelve years reaches the enormous sum of $146,935,077.80—more than 
twice the entire annual expenses of the Government belore the war. 
In 1860 the appropriations were $60,000,000 in round numbers, and 
this was seventy-three years aiter the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted. The Secretary of the Treasury estimates the entire rev- 
enues of the Government for the year 1891 at the sum of $450,414, 000, 
The annual appropriations for this fiscal year, 1891, are $361,451,- 
688.03, and the permanent“ appropriations for this year are $101,- 
628,453, making the entire expenditures for the year $463,080, 141.03, 
So the account for 1891 stands thus: 

Annual and permanent appropriations for 1891. . $463, 080, 141. 03 
Receipts from all sources in 18912 SEEREN 450, 414, 000. 00 


12, 666, 141. 03 

Agriculture bears the largest portion of the burden of taxation, Fed- 
eral and local. Can you hope that that great industry can prosper 
with this ever-increasing enormous annual drain on its earnings? If 
you wish agriculture to flourish you must remove the excessive bur- 
dens you have imposed on it. Remove them and the old-time pros- 
perity will be measurably restored, 

And so the ordinary“ current appropriations have increased in 
twelve years $146,935,077.80 without regard to the pension-list! 

And yet, under the comparatively trugal appropriations of 1878 the 
Departments of Government were more efficiently administered than 
in former years, although the appropriations for 1878 were $34,574,- 
060.67 less than the appropriations made for the corresponding session 
of the preceding Congress. The Departments were more efficient be- 
cause there was less money for prodigal and corrupt employment. In 
fact, in 1878 $144,592, 149.23 was at the least $40,000,000 more than 
was required for the honest, efficient administration of the Government; 
but the Kepublican Senate fought for every dollar of the profligate es- 
timates,and a reduction of $34,574, 060.67 was all that could be secured. 
Yet in twelve years the annual appropriations have reached the enor- 
mous sum of $361,451,688.03. 

I trust the laboring men of this country will notice the remorseless 
increase in the expenditures of Government under this Administration, 
I trust they will consider how steadily high taxation and extravagant 
expenditures go together. They bear the burden and surely ought to 
demand that it should not wantonly be increased. 

I hope the farmers of this country and all men who work for a living, 
now fully aroused, will see to it that taxation shall not exceed the 
honest necessities of the Government, Federal and State, and that this 
carnival of excessive taxation shall cease. You will find, gentlemen, 
that when Federal taxation and expenditures are excessive and prodi- 
gal the States uniformly follow the example. 

Considering the present condition of affairs in our country, may we 
not hope that all men who love their country more than party will 
unite in demanding that the old-time frugality shall be restored, that 
the old-time equality in the opportunities of all men under the laws 
of this land shall be recognized by Congress, re-establishing the great 
poepie of a‘free government, Equal protection to all men, favors 
to none 
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Maple-Sugar Bounty. 
REMARKS 
WILLIAM W. GROUT, 


OF VERMONT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, September 27, 1890, 
report committee of conferen disagree 
98 pot bill (H. Suis to ewes the 3 fap Mons bab — 
on imports. 

Mr. GROUT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposition to pay a bounty for the purpose of fos- 
tering our industries is new in the legislation of the United States though 
much practiced by European countries, where it has proved a great suc- 
cess. I am free to say that I would not favor this proposition fora bounty 
onsugar asa partot a general system wherewith to encourage production, 
for in most cases it can be better done by a dutyon imports. But the 
fact is, the sugar question, which is really the great one in this bill, 
is exceptional and should be treated upon the grounds peculiar to it- 
self. e have paid for the last ten or twelve years on an average about 
$95,000,000 annually for foreign sugars, thus sending that sum in gold 
and silver out of the country each year. There is nothing plainer than 
that if we were to produce our own sugar, and thus keep this immense 
sum at home, we should as a people be $95,000,000 richer every year. 
In other words, we should keep $95,000,000 in our circulating medium 
which now goes out from it. That surely ‘‘ were a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished.” 

It would meet in a perfectly legitimate way the demand of those 
who advocate an increased volume of currency as the cure of all pub- 
lic and private ills. On every account it is greatly to be desired. To 
accomplish it the present and preceding tariffs were so framed as to 
give large ent to the production of sugar, and to this end be- 
tween $50,000,000 and $60,000,000 duty has been annually paid for the 

last fifteen years as a duty on foreign sugar. This duty for the last fiscal 
year was 854, 896, 437. 38, and from the fact that this duty has thus far 
failed to increase production, thereby reducing the price, it has all the 
time been a tax upon the consumers of sugar, who have really paid 
-every dollar of these vast sums. 


THE PROBLEM 


for solution is, how, without crippling our revenues, to relieve the peo- 
ple of this immense burden which is a tax of almost $1 per capita an- 
nually upon our entire population upon this single, essential article of 
food. 


Tko whole problem is, how to do this and at the same time so stim- 
ulate production as to ultimately make our own sugar and thus save 
the $95,000,000 now paid annually for foreign sugar, as well as the 
fitty or sixty millions duty upon that sugar. With a surplus in the 
Treasury and this bill a law, as it will be in a few days, no one will 
contend but that we can spare the revenue derived from the duty on 
sugar and also easily pay the proposed bounty, which upon present 
production would be about $6,000,000. The present duty on sugar is 
something less than 2 cents a pound, and the bounty will give 
the American producer better protection than he enjoys under the ex- 
isting tariff. This is as it should be; for the amount of our sugar 
poraa aN increasing, as will be seen from the following figures 

ished by the statistician of the Agricultural Department, the ton 
being reckoned at 2,240 pounds: 


Cane crop. 


States. 


Other Southern States p „031 
Maple, beet, sorghum, ete. 
1888. 1889. 
Tons. | Tons. 
CCC ͤ ͤͤÄde!Ä ]˙rͤdwt % oK ĩ˙Ü˙¹ 
Best, sorghum, Ste eee espoo seeed eee eee 2,000 3, 089 


From this examination of the subject it will be seen that the people 
will be saved from taxation the difference between the present duty, 
about $55,000,000 a year, and the proposed bounty, about $6,000,000, 
making a net saving of $49,000,000 annually in round numbers, and 
at the same time have greater encouragement than now for the pro- 
duction of domestic sugar. And who will say it is not wise to put 


sugar on the free-list and pay the pro bounty? Who will say 
that it is not good economy, good h eeping? But our Democratic 
friends say there is no warrant for it in the Constitution. Let ussee. 
THE CONSTITUTION 

gives express authority to Congress to raise money from the people 
and expend it for the general welfare.” And if it is not for the 
“general welfare of the American people to save for them at once 
forty-nine millions annually, and prospectively between ninety and a 
hundred millions annually in addition thereto, then it is not constitu- 
tional to pay this bounty; otherwise it is. It seems to me that the 
above statement of the case carries with it a complete answer to the 
constitutional point, and upon that I leave it, 

From the above statement of the statistician of the Agricultural De- 
partment it will be seen that 

MAPLE SUGAR 

forms no inconsiderable part of the whole American product. It is 
about one-seventh, and amounted in 1889 to a trifle less than 50,000,000 
pounds, which at 6 centsa pound, for which the bulk was probably 
sold, was worth just about $3,000,000. Here is another statement 
from the same officer, showing the maple-sugar production by States 
according to the census of 1859, 1869, and 1879: 


The above table shows that the maple-sugar industry extends to 
thirty-one States of the Union, and though not large in a strict com- 
mercial sense, yet when the number and character of those engaged in 
it are taken into account its importanceis more apparent. It is withal 


an industry in no sense sectional, but in every sense national. It is 
found in the South as well as in the North, in the West as well as in 
the East. There must be nearly, if not quite, two hundred thousand 
roducers of maple sugar in this country. And who are they? The 

abs" tillers of the soil, the men who eat their bread in the actual 
sweat of the face, men of intelligence and character, who ‘‘ know their 
rights, and, knowing, dare maintain’’ them. They are the men spoken 
of by Goldsmith as— 

A bold ntry, their country’s prid 

When . yed, can one be — 

Now, what reason can be given these hard-working, hard-handed 
farmers, who, all agree, are just now having a hard time, for not allow- 
ing them the same bounty a pound on the few hundred pounds of 
sugar they produce that you give to the men of large means who produce 
a large quantity? In other words, why should not the small farmer 
have precisely the same encouragement in the production of sugar that 
is given to the Louisiana planter, or to Claus Spreckels, the million- 
aire beet-sugar maker? Let those who doubt the propriety of extend- 
ing this bounty to maple sugar answer this question. It is said by 
some that as there can be no reasonable expectation of producing our 
supply of sugar from the maple tree, there is no object in encouraging 

uction. 

Well, I admit that the sugar consumed in this country could in no 
probability be produced from the maple, but at the same time I assert 
that there is no better ground for expecting it from the cane, and yet 
there is no objection tothe bounty on cane sugar. The cane is really 
an exotic, even in the climate of 3 Every few years a killing 
frost so affects the crop that it makes the business uncertain. I his is 
shown by the figures already given in a lessened product of 11,496 tons 
ina single year, whereas the same figures show an increase in the maple 
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product of 2,000 tons in the year 1889. It also appears that the maple 
tree is indigenous in every part of the country, and being so, it argues 
the possibility of a ; 


LARGELY INCREASED PRODUCTION, 


and I predict that under this bounty it will be more than doubled within 
five years. In this connection let me read from a letter written in 
April last by a farmer in my district, upon whose presentation of this 
point there can be no improvement: 


Iam so the duties are to be taken from sugar. I haveadvocated this for 
years, and I stood alone for a long time in this town in the matter, I always 
advocated legek # 70.0... tah tatters ag sr 
Bary to encourage the action of maple sugar. y thinka ty 
would not stimulate rnb’ race of this article, but they are mistaken. In 
this town alone there are several sugar orchards, num ng twelve thousand 
trees at least, that are lying idle on account of the high wages demanded and 
the low price of the sugar. I have two such places myself that are not used, 
One is fitted with buckets, too, and this is the case in nearly every town in this 
vicinity. Now, those twelve thousand trees might have made 35,000 pounds (18 
tons) of sugar this year. If all the two hundred and forty towns in the State 
would do as well, we have 4,320 tons extra production in one year. 


Other farmers write upon this same point as follows, One says: 


I think a bounty on maple sugar would greatly aid in retaining if not in- 
creasing the maple forests on our hills, which is so desirable. Iam very much 
interested, as I am tapping three thousand trees now, and with proper care can 
soon double that aey — 


Another: 


Only about one-half of the mapie trees in Vermont are in use because it does 
not pay the farmer, especially if he has to hire help, If the duty is taken off 
sugar and no bounty given, it will be still worse. 


Another: 


A few years ago many farmers in this vicinity cut down their maples because 
there was no profit in making maple sugar. The past year or two the demand 
is somewhat better. Of course with a small bounty we should be encouraged 
to save our maples, large and small, and baild up this important industry, Why 
should we not encourage sugar-making in Vermont as well as in Louisiana? 


I might multiply witnesses, but this must suffice, and I repeat that 


as much by way of increased production may be expected trom the 
maple asfrom thecane. But what of the beet and sorghum industry ? 


A great production is expected from them, and I think reasonably too, 


but as yet this industry is in an experimental stage. The total prod- 
uct in 1889 from both beet and sorghum was less than one-seyenth what 
it was from the maple. Now, what is 


THE LESSON 


to be drawn from the foregoing facts? Simply this, if the American 
people ever produce their own sugar it will be by encouraging every 
source of supply and neglecting none; and if we are able to supply our 
wants from the cane and maple and from sorghum and beets all com- 
bined we shall do exceedingly well, for we are the greatest sugar-eat- 
ing people on the face of the earth. 

It is also said by some who doubt the propriety of extending the 
bounty to maple sugar that it already sells at a price sufficient to in- 
sure continued production, even though sugar goes upon the free-list. 
This is 


A GREAT ERROR 


and needs correction. It is true that a small part of the whole product, 
that made from the “first run“ and with utensils in every respect 
first class, which means not only of the most improved kind, but of 
absolute cleanliness in every respect say that it is true that a small 
share of the whole product thus made and sold to consumers who do not 
care what they pay for the sirup or the butter they eat on their griddle- 
cakes for breakfast brings something more than the regular market 
pio; but the proportion of maple sirup of this exceptionally fine grade 

not as large as the proportion of fancy butter which brings 50 or 75 
cents a pound. And who ever thought of refusing protection to butter 
because the gilt-edged part of the product sells for a price above the 
ræ Instead of this, this bill wisely gives increased protection to 

tter. 

The real fact is the great bulk of maple sugar goes upon the market 
at the price of other sugars, namely, from 5 to 7 cents a pound. Now, 
upon this point I do not ask you to take my word. Last winter, when 
the matter of a bounty on maple sugar came up, I found the impression 
prevalent that it was all soid as a luxury and at a high price, and I 
at once wrote several large dealers in our State, and the following is 
the substance of their replies. One said: 

I can not say exactly how much I bought, but from 490 to 700 tons, more or 
less. The price ranged from 6 to 7 cents a pound. 

Another says: 


Al majority of the mapie sugar sold in this section the last few years has 
been sold for from 6 to 7 cents a pound, not including inferior, pet eK Mier sold 
for less, nor superior, which has sold for fancy prices. 


Another, who devotes himself exclusively to handling sugar, says: 


The pearing fey ore the Ch and New York markets for the past year has 
been 7 cents, delivered, net. would net the producer in Vermont less than 


is 
6 cents, taking out transportation and storage. 
Another firm, extensive dealers, after speaking of a class of sugar 
that brings 8 or 9 cents a pound, say: 


But there is not market enough for this kind of sugar; but we conld sell al- 
most any amount for from 6} to7 cents a pound. 


Another, probably the largest dealer in our State, writes: 

Ihave bought for the last six years from one to one and three-fourths million 
pounds of maple sugar yearly; price paid, from 5 to 7 cents. 

This ought to satisfy all of the erroneous impression that maple 
sugar sells for a high price. But, as illustrating this and other phases 
of the question better than I can do, let me give the following extract 
from the letter of a gentleman of wide acquaintance and excellent 
standing with the people of Vermont, especially the farmers: 

Hence it is that the bulk of the sugar made in this State goes upon the market 
at a low price and must come in competition with the sugars of commerce toa 
greater or less extent. While, as I said above, the price received for the bulk 
ofthe sugar is barely above the cost of production, yet it is a money.crop and to 
many farmers about the only source of obtaining money for interest and taxes, 
or a means of paying the inevitable “store bill.“ If sugar is placed on the free» 
list it can not fail to affect the price of the maple which is sold in the general 
markets. If it should cause a decline in maple of 2 cents a pou and | fearit 
would, it would practically prohibit the manufacture of sugar in State, ex- 
ha, = that which is strictly fancy and used as a table luxury. 

his proposed discrimination would not only be es se but it would be a 
wrong for Con to check the material prosperity of the farmers of our 
State in this way, It would virtually rob the farming population of one of the 
smallest States in the Union of nearly half a million dollars annually, and 
possibly more, The farmers of Vermont have always done their duty to the 
Government; why should they be pea in this way? We do not objectto 
free sugar, but we do object to this unjust and unwarranted discrimination, 
The sturdy farmers of cold, rocky, hilly Vermont should have an chance 
2 — the cane and sorghum growers who till the fertile soil of the 
alley. 


Mr. Speaker, this is the story of a Vermont farmer—and who better 
than those engaged in the business can tell us about it? I will let 
them still further speak for themselves. One says: 

To remove the tariff on sugar without a bounty on maple would be destructive 
of the industry. 

Another says: 

If we should not get the same encouragement as other producers it means the 
death of the maple-sugar business in this State. 

Another: 

No bounty for us means the destruction of the sugar industry of Vermont 
and the transfer of the maple orchards to the lumber-yards. 

Another: 

It ld be impossible that other sugars could be cheapened without affect. 
ing racer Tf Ounte shold fail to include maple fora bounty it would be a 
decided sectional discrimination. 2 

Another: 

We can hardly make maplesugar at present prices. Free sugar and 
8 win kili the business. and 8 —.— an indignant cry from the 
maple-sugar-makers all over the country. 

Another says: 

As maple-sugar-makers we know that with the tariff off Canadian sugar will 
come into competition with ours and we could not live. 

And another, a dealer, speaking of the past, says: 

Canadian sugar has hurt the price of ours. 

Now, if this has been the case with a duty of 1.8 cents a pound, what 
will be the result with the duty taken off and no bounty? The 


CANADIAN PRODUCT, 


by the Canadian census of 1881, was 20,546,049 pounds, almost two- 
thirds that of the United States. The maple tree is nowhere plentier 
nor thriftier than in Canada and she could easily tenfold her product 
of maple sugar, and with our markets open to that product, and no 
bounty forthe protection of our own, she would soon control the business. 
Production would increase on her side of the line and fall off on ours. 
Her maple forests would be enhanced in value and ours correspondingly 
decreased. The tendency would be to make her farmers more con- 
tented and happy and ours less so. An indus ing $3,000,- 
000 annually would be seriously crippled, if net practically destroyed, 
and discontent, the precursor of social and political upheavals, would 
surely follow with the already restless farmer throughout the whole 
belt of Northern and Middle States. 
If this picture does not please it can be 
COMPLETELY REVERSED 
by giving to every man who adds to the country’s sugar supply the 
same bounty; in other words, by treating all alike. Then the farmer, 
whose humble station perhaps increases his sensitiveness, will not feel 
that he has been ignored; but knowing that according to his works 
will be his reward, he will make the most of his opportunities for the 
production of sugar. Every maple tree would then be utilized; the 
maple groves and forests would be worth preserving and, as the result, 
would be preserved. Not only would the farmers be benefited, but 
the maple-sugar-outfitters as well. The manufacturers of buckets, 
both from tin and wood, of spouts and evaporators, boiling-pans and 
heaters, and the foundrymen also, who make the arches, would all real- 
ize that the maple-sugar industry had received an impetus instead of a 
set-back—would, in short, all share in the benefits, thus exemplifying 
the practical fruits of protection. 
Tt has been said that this maple-sugar bounty 


I5 SMALL BUSINESS, 


and some laugh at it, while others sneer. Mr. Speaker, it can not be 
that this Republican House, this protection House, will turn this great 
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army of sugar-producers away empty because the industry is a humble 
one. We have seen that it is worth three millions of dollars annually 
to the American people. This may look small to gentlemen who ha- 
bitually dwell among the figures which express the immense revenues 
and expenditures of this great Government, but I ean assure you that 
it does not look small to that great number of our people who win their 
bread by daily labor; it does not look small to the people of my State 
who make almost one-third of our whole maple product. And if 
excuse be wanting for the warmth with which I have pressed this mat- 
ter upon those having it in charge, sometimes perhaps to the verge of 
annoyance, it may be found in the active interest which the people of 
my State have taken in the subject since it was understood sugar was 
to go on the free-list, 

A small affair! It is not always easy to determine definitely just 
what things are small, influences are so subtle and quantities so often 
not what they seem. Besides, many small things lead to great results; 
hence it has been said in great wisdom, ‘‘ Who hath despised the day 
of small things?“ Weare also told on the same authority that ships 
are turned about with a very small helm.” 

Here is an illustration of the effect of a small matter. The London 
Nautical Magazine says the new rules as to life-saving appliances, which 
go into effect November 1 in the British life-saving service, provide 
for the apparently insignificant thing that every boat of a sea going 
vessel and every life-boat shall carry a gallon of oil and a vessel of ap- 
proved pattern for distributing it upon the water in rough weather. 
Then follows, in the same number of the magazine, the abstract of a 
lecture delivered before the Royal Institute by the physicist, Lord 
Rayleigh, explaining why it is that oil is effective in calming the waves 
of an angry sea. 

Mr. Speaker, this bounty to the two hundred thousand maple-sugar- 
makers of the country would amount to about $1,000,000 annually, 
and would be more than a gallon of oil upon the great sea of unrest 
among our agricultural classes. It would be more because it would 
be just, and this question is not one in physics, but extends to the do- 
main of morals, where justice, with conscience quick and judgment 
strong, never fails to approve the right. Let ‘‘ even-handed justice“ 
prevail as to all the sugar-makers of the country, and when this bill 
goes upon trial before the American people, and Congresses and Presi- 
dents are elected upon the issue, from hill-top and plain, from forest 
and field, shall be heard these two hundred thousand voices in ap- 
proval. Indeed, this provision of the bill, being just, will defend itsell. 


Contested-Election Cases in Fifty-first Congress. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN F. LACEY, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, September 27, 1890, 
On the bill (H, R. 0416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and 


for other purposes. 

Mr. LACEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Gentlemen have seen fit in the discussion of this eco- 
nomic measure to again thrash over the old straw, and again and again 
reler to the contested-election cases in the Fifty-first Con; 

They have denounced the election law as a force bill“ and have 
sought to prevent its passage by the continued calling of hard names. 

It is a ‘‘torce bill” only in this: it forces the bulldozer, the ballot- 
box-stuffer, and the maker of false certificates out of business. It 
drives force away from the pone and eliminates physical force as the 
controlling influence at the ballot-box. 

It is a sad commentary upon the morality of a political party that 
it should so earnestly assail a law that would protect and purify Fed- 
eral elections. Let us briefly review the election cases in the present 
Congress and see if their complaint of the proposed Jaw and of the 
results in these trials is not equally ill founded. Contests were insti- 
tuted in twenty-one cases, but in one district in Illinois, one in Cali- 
fornia, and one in Mississippi the contests were abandoned, leaving 
eighteen for consideration. 

Of these casesseventeen have been decided by the Elections Commit- 
tee and one is undecided, the case still unsettled being the Tennessee 

of 
Kaa EATON VS. PHELAN. 

This case was delayed by the illness of Mr. Phelan, who, though too 
ill to appear at the hearing of his case, seems to have been able to chal- 
lenge an opponentin Tennessee to fight a duel according to the approved 
rules of the code of honor. 

Four other cases were reported by the committee and are still pend- 


ing in the House. The committee has reported in favor of unseating 
eleven of the sitting members and has reported in favor of six of the 
contestees, And strange to say notany one Democrat, either in com- 
mittee or on the floor of the House, has voted against a Democratic 
contestee in a single one of these cases, 


IN BOWEN VS. BUCHANAN, <% 
from Virginia, the committee found that there was much to be coun- 
demned in the manner of the election, but they unanimously voted to 
retain Mr, Bechanan, the Democrat, in his seat. 


IN CHALMERS VS, MORGAN, 

the noted General Chalmers was the contestant. He showed fraud 
on the Mississippi plan amounting to several thousands of votes, but 
the changes proved were held by the committee to be insufficient in 
amount to overturn the large majority returned for contestee. To this 
finding the Democrats gave their ready assent on the committee and in 
the House. 

IN KERNAGHAN VS. HOOKER, 
in Mississippi, much frand was shown, but insufficient on account of 
the great majority certified tor the sitting member. 


IX MILLE VS. CATCHINGS, 


from the same State, a like result was reached as in the Chalmers case, 
and the Democracy concurred. 


IN THREET Ys, CLARKE, 


from Alabama, the majority for the Democratic contestee was success- 
fully reduced upon the hearing, but the general result was unchanged. 
IX POSEY VS. PARRETT, 
from Indiana, the case turned upon the right of twenty students to 
vote at a college town. Under the peculiar facts of the case it was held 
that these students’ place of voting was at their school, and again the 
Democracy were content. 
But in all the other cases 
NO DEMOCRATIC CONSCIENCE 
seems to have been touched. It was assumed by every member of the 
minority that a certificate to a seat on the Democratic side was unim- 
peachable; and even the six Democrats whose title was reported favor- 
ably by the committee not only voted against the committee in all the 
other cases, but gracefully retired to the corridors and restaurant to 
prevent a quorum from deciding the cases of Langston and Miller. 
Three cases came up from West Virginia. Thesuperserviceable Dem- 
ocratic governor of that State 
TOOK THE CONTRACT 
of furnishing enough certificates to give his party the organization of 
the House. 
IN SMITH VS. JACKSON 
the result was very close. At one precinct eight hundred and two 
votes were returned for Jackson. This was not enough. But the word 
„two“ was so written as to look like ‘‘twe,’’ and the governor put 
on his Democratic goggles and pronounced it “twe,” and judicially 
determined that twe“ was anabbreviationof twenty or twelve,“ 
and as twelve was enough to change the result he determined that 
‘*twe’? meant twelve“ instead of twenty.“ This sounds like a 
joke from Pinafore or the Pirates of Penzance, but it was gravely sus- 
tained by the Democrats in the House, and the Republicans were de- 
nounced as revolutionists, and the Speaker received his famous title of 
t‘ Czar’ in the heat of the contest over this case. 


IN M'GINNIS VS. ALDERSON 


the same governor gave the defeated candidate the certificate, and he 
took his seat and is still drawing his pay, and all the Democrats in the 
committee sustain his title. In Kanawha County a contest arose in this 
case in regard toarecount. The ballots from one precinct were put in 
a bag and thrown up over a storm-door in the clerk’s office; the ballots 
from another precinct were put in a wooden box and the box nailed 
up. All these ballots had been evidently opened and the chisel-marks 
on the box showed how it was done. Litigation arose about the pro- 
priety of a recount. While this litigation was going on the governor 
omitted this county from his computation, although there was a Re- 
publican majority of over 1,300 in it, and gave the Democratic can- 
didate the seat. Even this did not turn the Democratic stomach, 
and no one of the minority concurred in giving back to McGinnis the 


stolen seat. 
IN ATKINSON VS, PENDLETON, 


in the same State, another close district was changed by a recount. 
It was not known exactly how many changes were needed, and the 
judge of one of the county courts was called home by the pretended 
illness of his wife, a bogus telegram announcing her sickness having 
been received by him and paraded in the court-room. When he re- 
turned a few daysatterwards from his home, where he found his wife 
happily attending a merry-making, the ballots were found changed 
just enough to change the result. A conservation of villainous iorce 
wasexercised; only just enough to change the result and no more, The 
delay enabled the opponents of a Federal election bill to make just 
changes enough to put in the man who had been rejected at the polls, 
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In the bloody case of 
FEATHERSTON VS. CATE, 
from Arkansas, the Union Labor candidate was cheated out of his seat by 
force, intimidation, and fraud, and murder played a prominent part. 
Double-slotted ballot-boxes were used by which the judges could turn 
the ticket into the box or out of ikas they saw fit, and to the voter it 
looked fair. Even the bold and bare-faced frauds shown up in this 
case were not enough to shame the opposition, and the double-slotted 
ballot-box received the unanimous indorsement of the entire Demo- 
eratic side of the House. 
IN THE BRECKINEIDGE CASE, 

even the murder of the contestant seems to have made no impression 
upon the opposition, and not one single Democratic vote was cast either 
in the committee or the House to turn him out of the bloody seat of 
John M. Clayton. The larceny of the ballot-box and the wholesale 
withdrawal of Republican ticketsand substitution of Democratic ballots 
in their place did not shock the conscience of the minority. And, 
in connection with the murder of Colonel Clayton, even the most 
recent murder of Mr, Cook, of Mississippi, who had contested Mr. 
Anderson’s seat, but had abandoned the contest, seemed to make no im- 
pression upon our opponents. A Democrat once in must stay in,” 
seems to have been their motto. 

In Alabama a black district with 26,000 Republican majority had 
been set apart by the gerrymanderers of that State. McDaffie ran 
against Turpin, and was elected by a large majority, but the natural 
majority of 26,000 for the Republicans was changed to 13,000 for the 
Democratic candidate, and one Republican was murdered by a deputy 
sheriff at the polis because he was taking a list of the voters so as to 
be able to testify to the names of voters. The Republicans were ex- 
pecting to be counted out and this man was preparing the evidence. 
He lost his life, but the Democratic deputy sheriff remained in office 
and was never punished, and has now been indorsed by the unanimous 
vote of his party in Congress. 

IN WADDILL Vs. WISE, 

in Virginia, a more peaceable method, but none the less illegal, was 
adopted. Skillful challengers were placed in Republican wards to make 
frivolous challenges, and by collusion with the Democratic judges the 
voters were so delayed that over 500 voters were still in line when the 
polls were closed in their faces at sundown. ‘These tactics gave the 
Democratic candidate his seat, and the Democratic majority of the 
House for the first, last, and only time during the present session de- 
cided that the econtestee was not entitled to his seat. But they would 
not agree that Waddill should beseated, and whilst they voted to eject 
Wise, they insisted on giving him a new trial at the polls. 


IN LANGSTON VS, VENABLE, 


the Democratic minority claim that General Mahone was opposed to 
giving Langston the seat, and the unanimity with which the Democ- 
racy have in this instance rallied to the supposed assistance of Mahone 
would indicate an entire readjustment' of their political feelings. 
Frauds were clearly shown sufficient to change the result, but the 
Democratic party fled to the corridors, and for many days delayed 
this House from tendering justice to Langston. But justice came at 
last, and the scholarly Langston took his seat. 

IN MILLER Vs, ELLIOTT 
the boldest and most bare-faced fraud was perpetrated. Ballot-boxes 
were concealed behind a board screen and shufiled to cause the tickets 
to be putinto the wrong boxes so that they might be taken out and de- 
stroyed under a provision of the statute of the State to that effect. 

At one poll an enterprising negro climbed a tree, from which he could 
see the boxes, and when they were changed he would shont, ‘‘ Change 
dem tickets, de boxes is shifted.’’ 

This action upon his part was denounced in unmeasured terms by 
contestee’s attorney before the committee as a fraud. Ballot-boxes 
were stuffed and the district made Democratic. It was a marvelously 
shapen or rather a marvelously misshapen district. Voting precincts 
were cut in two, and the Republican voters all put into that district 
as far as possible. Its appearance on the map was a marvel. The 
McKinley district in Ohio is a thing of beauty compared to this in- 
genious work of art. Colonel Cooper, of Ohio, said of it in the Fiftieth 
Congress that it was not wrong to worship it, for there was nothing 
like it in the heavens above or the earth beneath or in the waters under 
the earth.” 3 

Even this skillfully formed district, in which it was attempted to 
mass the Republican vote of South Carolina and in which there is a 
clear i majority of 20,000, was shamelessly stolen. The gov- 
ernor refused to appoint any Republican representative on the election 
boards, and in a grave and serious public document announced that 
he did so “to keep up the high standard of purity of elections for 
which South Carolina was so noted. And even this case did not pall 
upon the Democratic palate in committee, but happily the mass of the 
party had retired to break a quorum and did not record their votes in 
favor of perpetuating the fraud. 

IN GOODRICH VS. BULLOCK, 
from Florida, we have the old, old story of fraud in its most disgusting 
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form. Bullock still retains his seat, but the Democratic members of 
the committee have stood by him with the rest. 

In Maryland the case of 

MUDD YS, COMPTON 

involved the intimidation of negro voters at a single precinct and mis- 
takes in the count at other precincts. The returns were by mistake 
locked up with the ballots in the ballot-box from one precinct, and legal 
proceedings were instituted to open the box and procure the return for 
the governor, The law was understood to forbid the opening of the box. 
Whilst this proceeding was going on the governor gave Mr. Compton 
the certificate, although the full returns showed that Mr. Mudd was 
elected. The case was a simple one and free from all difficulty, and 
the full and counted returns gave the majority to the Republican con- 
testant. Again the minority united in unbroken opposition. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is a brief outline of the cases which have been 
heard orare reported to this House. I will not comment upon the 
Eaton-Phelan case which is still unreported. 

These cases only show by sworn testimony, what no one denies out- 
side, that frand, murder, intimidation, and force are potent factors in 
twenty or thirty of the Congressional districts of the United States. 
We can not shut our eyes to these facts, nor can we shirk the respon- 
sibility that rests upon us. The passage of a law to prevent such evils, 
and its rigid and faithful enforcement, is the imperative duty of the 
hour. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH : 
HON. LEVI MAISH, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, October 1, 1890, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bil! (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties 
on imports, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAISH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Our country can never reach its highest prosperity 
without foreign commerce. We must trade with other countries to 
dispose of our redundant productions. We can undoubtedly stimulate 
our manufacturing industries by the imposition of duties npon the im- 
portation of manufactured articles, To the extent that this is done 
foreign commerce is abridged. What class of our people does this most 
affect? Unmistakably the class that depends most upon foreign com- 
merce, 

The natural and normal condition of our people is that of agriculture. 
In this field we have no competitors, and every effort that is made to 
promote the manufacturing industries of this country is made at the 
ex of the agricultural industries of our people. How far they 
should be made to suffer in the interests of other industries is a ques- 
tion that the farmer should be permitted to answer. 

Mr. A. B. Farquhar, of York, Pa., has discussed this question with 
so much ability and learning that I will incorporate his article entire 
as a part of my remarks. He is an extensive manufacturer of agri- 
cultural implements and a few years ago was an ardent Republican. 
His experience and studies upon the tariff question have constrained 
him to advocate the policy of the Democratic party. 

Mr, Farquhar’s article is as follows: 

PROTECTION AND AGRICULTURE—THE M'KINLEY RILL AS IT AFFECTS THE 
FARMER—A BOLD BID FoR HIS VOTE—CONVIXCING ARGUMENTS TO SHOW 
THAT TAXES UPON IMPORTS ARE A HINDERANCE TO AGRICULTURAL PROS- 
PERITY. 

Will you allow me, farmers of a great Republic, the privilege of addressing 
you some earnest words? You are not suffering for lack of advisers on this 
question of protection, I am well aware. Indeed, you have never yet been 
more surfeited with pretended sympathy. In the elaborate tariff bill reported 
by Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY from the Waysand Means Committee of the pres- 
ent House of Representatives your interests (or rather what he expected to pass 
off as your interests) have been very deeply considered. The majority report 
accompanying the bill is especially eloquent over your condition and your 
claims. A long letter bas been written by the head of the Agricultural 88 
ment, which pledges to the support of this new measure the whole weight of 
Secretary Rusk’s official position, t services, and popularity. 

These are but specimens of hat is done and said every day. An exhaustleas 
torrent of speeches, editorials, magazine articles, and pamphlets has been in- 
creasingly poured forth upon you with the design of overwhelming your rea- 
3 au that the policy of imposing high duties on imports is par- 
ticularly beneficial to you, and thus engaging your votes for men whoaretrying 
to rnise them higher. 

In the face of this mass of argument, I shall undertake to show that those 
same high duties are really working yoy a grievous injury; that they are 
largely the cause of the lamentable depression in farming interests, now ac- 
knowledged on every hand; that you have at this hour no more urgent de- 
mand upon your legislators than for theirabatement, and that there is nothing 
but evil for you inthe increases proposed by the bill. I shall not merely set 
assertions of my own in opposition to the assertions of the distinguished gen- 
tlemen [have cited. I hope to succeed in proving my points by facts and rea- 
sontog 90 clear that they need only to be understood to carry conviction, and 
only be examined to be underst . Tunhesitatingly take up the gage of bat- 
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Be 8 thrown before me; you shall be judges of the con according 
me ing more than fair treatment, On a question which so closely con- 
cerns yourselves you may be worse losers than I if you dismiss me without a 
patient hearing. 

FARMER AND FARM-IMPLEMENT-MAKER UNITED IN INTEREST. 


ity is thrown upon 
z some degree of business 
success, and may therefore expect people to listen to me who would not listen 
otherwise; and my interests as a manufacturerare known to Dain Etay way 
identical with those of the agriculturist. I can make no pretensions to the r 
of the instructor. I never studied political economy under the professors, nor 
has the book-and-closet side of the subject ever had so much n for me 
as the practical noe in which I am vitally concerned, and whatever importance 
may attach to my y ews * hee to 5 in — r ex emery, = 
many years uous close app! on, Vicissitu prosperity an 
disaster that have impressed them upon me. 

Since there is no escape, in a tarif discussion, from the suspicion that Judg- 
ment is warped by private interests, it is wellto bear in mind that, onthis point, 
Ihave not an interest in the world that is not yours also. The better your con- 
dition, the more of my tools and 88 12 can buy and when prosperity 
fails you it can not abide long with me. want cheaper raw materials for 
my manufacture (and except for these I have never had any interest in the im- 
porting business) it is not because I hope to the benefit all to myself; m 
customers must share it with me, whether I orno. My feelings are wi 
you, no less than my b interests. I have always loved country life and 
can never forget that I was born a farmer’s boy. 

My opinion of protection, it is worth while tostate, is not regulated by polit- 

1 I wasan earnest Republican from the foundation of the party 
until long after the war issues were settled and its mission was finished. My 
place has always been on the side of freedom. In the earlier and better days 
of the 22 that side was with the Republicans. I never turned my back on 
the party till the party turned its back on freedom—and your welfare in the 
same act. Do you believe that it is any wiser to travel with a party merely be- 
cause it was going in the right direction a ſe years ago than to travel on astage- 
coach for the same reason? 


CAN WE ACCUMULATE MONEY BY TAXING IMPORTS? 


. MCKINLEY, in one of his speeches during the Presidential campaign, ad- 
vocating measures for hindering the importation of goods, claimed forthem the 
same merit that we allow to the head of a household when he prudently re- 
solves not to buy too much from others, but save up his capital, arguing that 
to 75 — 2 2 ch a) 3 saving pena more og pier This pas- 
sage loo! rst e very appeal to plain, common sense 
that I have been commending; and the reason it is not is because of the im- 
portance of one or two facts it conceals. If Mr. McKtsiey had called attention 
to one vital difference between the private citizen’s storing up money in his 
own strong-box by skill in selling and economy in buying, and the nation’s 
trying to do the same thing—the fact, namely, that additions to money saved 
have no in the one case to lessen the relative value of previous say- 
ings, while they have in the other—he could not have drawn the same conclu- 


I would better explain my meaning more 8 If one of your 
pelghbors were Ksh save up some 8 Ese it a be m. no 3 

produced on uurchasing power of w) you an er people vou 
could do as much with it and prices would not change. That is because heis 
only one in a multitude. Su; every man in your community—your whole 
township—should make a sudden gain in wealth, say, by the discovery of a 
mine; you would novice little difference in the value of money even then, for 
you would continue to t th outsiders. If your trade uld by any 
cause be confined to your own ne marten een ee could not fail to feel it. Let 
us suppose again that the supply of additio: money were to be distributed 
over a whole State and that trade with other States were somehow cutoff. Can 
there be any doubt whatever that the valueof a dollar would become very 


m smaller? 1 ` 
You may say that prices would become higher, if you choose; the two ex- 
pressions mean exactly the same thing. If you have any doubt have a talk 
with some one who was in California within the first few years after the rich 

ld discoveries there in 1818. when it was practically an 8 The 


other in proportion 
ern States same values as twenty or more in the 


ceeded in bringing oN pei eal of money to this country, the same results 
could fail to follow? e last for the uce of 
our hard labor, while it cost us quite as much as the first one, would be certain 
to be worth less to us. 1 it within the country we should find 
ourselves confronted with advan prices. 

If this result—cheap money and high prices—does not in fact follow the enact- 
ment of laws of the kind Mr. MCKINLEY paid cap ge fans that hinder importa- 
tion by collecting duties on imported goods witha sales of 
our products for money), you can not beat a loss to tell the reason. Itis because 
those laws do in fact little or nothing to bring money to the country. Thatstate 
of thin, ip. ronda a inany way. Suppose, in consequence of this 
1 ve ment of importation, the foreign country to which we 
sent our goods should send us a large sum of gold in payment. Before we did 
any trading with that country we should find that two had oc- 
curred: First, in consequence of the increased supply of money with us, the 
value of a dollar had en off—that is to say, prices 


course, when you deliver wheat to s merchant who is going to ship it to Liver- 
Fi imported wool, foreign 


e voyage. Could 

manage the actual busi- 

koaia being sunk . ̃˙⅛ (——— between one atte 
or ween one 


merchandise as we send them does not make large shipments of money neces- 
sary, for we pay the difference by drafts on London, where we have a large 
credit from 5 of cotton, beef, and breadstuffs. while the English 
square matters by sending wares to the countries of w. webuy. Asa 
matter of actual experience, Mr. MCKISLEY’s favorite legislative devices have 
no such effect aa he claimed for them in his speech, and a very little study of the 
subject has shown us why they couldnot have. The facts concealed by him— 
I can hardly suppose him ignorant of them—are fatal to his a 

Two circumstances may sometimes cause a difference between the total value 
of merchandise exported and that imported by a country; while they operate, 
it will not do to set down as a firm and fixed law that the two values must nec- 
essarily be equal. Both are illustrated in the recent history ofour own country, 
The effect of the California gold discoveries made itself felt after 1549; and the 


our national credit far enough restored to tempt the foreigner to make such in- 
vestments, so that their effect could not earlier be felt, 


began 
the last preceding change of the kind; this ceased, and exports ran ahead in 
1875, with no change in duties; the excess of exports seems just now to have 
or greatly diminished, with no change. When we remember that the 
years when the tariff was changed 


since they stop eviden 

of those in which a contrivance does not work as it was professedly intended to 
work, And, that being the case, telling people that it is working in exactly 
that way does not make it work so. 

You have been detained a good while on this point, because it is a very im- 
portant one. A great many glib and persuasive speakers found huge piles of 
argument on the pretense t h import dulies in some wa; koop money 
flowing into the country, when it would not come under low du hey sup- 
port by this the fancifal connection which they have conjured up be- 
tween reduction of duties and the great financial distresses in 1 and 1887. 
As there are not many people living who can clearly remember how those 
startling disasters really came abont, and as there are a great many people who 
have not learned about the causes of them from ng, these quacks think 
hard fora safely and easily pass off any lanation of their own Inventing. 

Since the best refutation of their inventions is found in a simple study of the 
history of the times when the panies broke upon us and since the more thorough 
the study the more ridiculous such inventions are found, I need only say that 
those panics, like all others—including the ones that attended the collapse of 
the great South Sea and Mississippi schemes nearly two centuries ago, 
before there was a tariff question, and the terrible one beginning in 1873, while 
We were under a very high tariff—were alike the result of extravagant specu- 
lation; and there is reason for the belief that the lative spirit which 
received such a fearful rebuke in the disastrous crisis of 1837 had been to some 
extent stimulated by the twist given to our industrial enterprise by the high 
import duties enacted nine years before. Ofcourse, the only reason anybody 
could have for supposing high duties could prevent commercial crises 
must be their assumed tendency to bring in money, and it is therefore very 
proper for you to know that they do not bringin money to any perceptible ex- 


tent, 

You may often hear it claimed that the tariff does great things in the way of 
giving employment to 8 and increasing our industrial establish 
ments—claims which you can dispose of in the same way. You can point to 
the results of actnal trial, too; you could not find any time when our country 
enjoyed free trade, to be sure, but you could back toa time when import 
duties were upon a revenue basis and very m lower with us than they now 
are. Just before the war, when duties were lowest, there was not only no lack 
of industrial enterprise, but manufactories were fast increasing; faster, propor- 
3 than they arc now. The laboring man was not forgotten; thesupe- 
riority in his condition (in the free States) over what Europe could show was 
more marked than it has since been. 

Although this country has progressed, al with all the rest of the world, in 
the improvements of the last thirty years; although we offer, even now, a bet- 
ter home for the workingman any European country, it can not be denied 
that the change for the better has been more visible within the past thirty years 
in England than here. We have made progress, I dare say, and yet I can not 
help pointing out that it is within that time that we have become accustomed 
to the unwelcome visitation of tramps, not known among us before; and that 
England can point, as one of the accompaniments of her forty years of a free- 

e policy, to a proportion of her inhabitants obtaining relief as paupers, of 
1 to 23 at the beginning, 1 to Al at theend, Our States can show no such change 
for the better in forty years. The change in many of them is the other way. 


EXPORTATIONS DIMINISH ALONG WITH IMPORTATIONS, 


The principle to which I have tried to call your attention, that there is ve 
little movement of gold and silver when different countries trade with each 
other except in obedience to a special demand for gold or silver (froma country 
that produces more of them, for instance, to one that produces less), and that 
the great bulk of goods sent out are paid for by the goods sent in, is invariably 
disregarded by the protectionists, despite its importance. The practical proof 
of this princi; you have seen in the small proportion which specie bears to 
merchandise in total import and export valuation, as shown by the tables of 
the statistical bureau of our national Please attend, now, to a new 
point. If this principle is true another one must be just as true: whatever 
cheeks or interferes with importation of goods must to the same extent check 
or interfere with exportation. 

This is by no means evident at first glance, We let goods go out frecly, even 
encon them to go, and block their coming in with taxes. Suppose we re- 
versed this policy and admitted foreign — 8 free while taxing our exports, 
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2 Rig oo wheel; 
it makes no difference whether you apply it to the side of thew that is go- 


iced and interfered with by the same agency that checks and 


importations? 


less disposed to buy or you less disposed to sell to them. I do not see how our 
tariff could deter the fi from buying; and if it d you from 
selling, it must be by increasing the cost of production, by the price 


2 get, or perhaps by furnishing a new consumer in of the lost one. It 


effect but the last, which is always inflated and ex- 
aggerated pau all tion, notwithstanding the fact 
proof that it has any real existence, and have a good deal of proof of the other 
effects, Have pation now while I set before you as much as I can of my 


DO IMPORT DUTIES GIVE US A HOME MARKET? 
Do high taxes on 8 goods have the effect of ee ewer Birra reng 


at home who foreigners to whom you would sell o! ? Many 
ac, believe so, and that is what is meant by the“ home-market” that isso 
y dinued in your cars before every el It is perfectly true where 


other things are exactly equal, you can more profitably provide for customers 


close by than for customers across the ocean; and it is 


any bearing upon the tariff question. 
suffering no injuries from the protectivesystem—and 


ing that, in the enormous multi- 

ity of our protective duties, so many of them opcrateto harass, obstruct,and 

jure other manufacturing enterprises, while advan a few favored ones, 

that the whole effect of the system is less beneficial than rimental to manu- 
facturers along with the rest of the country. 

This may sound urange to you who have so long been accustomed to bear- 
ing this huge and complicated scheme of dnties spoken of as enga absolutely 
essential to the carrying on of manufacturing, but I think you will be able to 
see on examining it the reason ſor it. Many manufacturers—myself among the 
large amounts of goods, in the face of the world's 


course, and some boo: 

a considerable list (which might be greatly extended) of manufacturing enter- 

prises that are more hurt than helped by protection; and when you come to 

ee aggregate effect the balance is by no means to the favor- 
o side, 

Ifyou wish a test by figures compare the growth of our manufactures between 
1850 and 1960, ten years of low tariffs, during which the value nearly doubled, 
with that between 1870 and 1880, ten years of very high tariffs, when the total 
value produced (allowance being made for the fact that all the values of the 
1870 census were given in 80-cent dollars) increased hardly 60 percent. I neod 
nottell you that if the duties were as nece: to suceess in manufacturing as 
their advocates pretend, our rate of growth ought to haye been greater, instead 
of less, when those duties were higher. If, therefore, you are benefited by 
haying manufactures established in this country, it does not at all follow that 
you ought to keep the tariff high. You get quite as much benefit from the 
prosperity of those manufactures to which it isa tax and a nuisance as from 
those which are helped by it. 

The point I have just made would be quite sufficient to settle the home - mar- 
ket” question, but there is another one quite as strong. The 8 
of the protectionists that, supposing fora moment we grant their unfounded 
elaims about the manufactures “established” by their . thus 
bring customers close to you, is altogether false. I ht safely nineteen 
out of twenty of you, perhaps forty-nine out of fifty, w! chance there is of 
building a factory within easy hauling distance of your own farms, however 
great stimulation given to manufacturing in country. How many of 
you live near the great lines of commerce, indispensable to manufacturing suc- 
cess? Could nota great many of you tell the old but ever new story of some 
capitalist, of more enterprise than shrewdness, who has tried to start some 
kind of factory in your neighborhood, but has failed because he found the loca - 
tion unsuitable? 

aoe may be very certain that a stimulus to manufactures can stimulate them 
only w 


pene! good 
then, is the system to farmers there located? They probably share in the gen- 
he man but not suf- 


HOW FOREIGN SALES ARE RESTRICTED, 


Your sales to foreign yers might be cut down, I reminded yous little while 
ago, in three ways, and I have considered the only one of those Ways in which 
down would not beinjuriousto you, The other ways, you remeni- 
increasing the cost of production and by diminishing the price 
your produce 9 It is not worth while to separate these. To save 
it at once that the price which agricultural produce brings 
in English markets would not be sensibly increased in money by removal of 
our restrictions on trade; but that is not all that you have to consider. , A dol- 
lar in a place where everything costs double is worth no more than 50 cents to 
its possessor; and you will easily see that if 8 raises all prices above 
the levei they wo otherwise maintain it effects a practical lowering of your 
price by decreasing the amount that you can do with thesame money. So that 
this guenon, along with that of the cost of your tools and supplies, depends 
on this other: are prices of necessities higher because of the protective tariff? 
How this question can be any question at all I find it difficult to see, You 
can not yourselves do very much at traveling, I am afraid; but to few of you 
can it be unknown that people never make urchases of clothing before 
sailing for Europe, while they are pretty sure to agreat many new clo! 
back with them. The difference in price does not extend to all n: ~ 
such provisions as are raised upon your own farms are nowhere, I dare say, to 
be had at lower prices than those you must be content with. Butoutlery and 
other iron ware, as well as silk goods, are very much lower in Engiand, while 
almost anything of wool is, quality considered, hardly above halfprice. Ihave 
the best reason and the strongest desire to uphold the credit of American man- 
ufacturing, and I know that many ofour products—agricultural 33 
tienlarly-are better than can be made anywhere on the globe; but when I 
look at woolens I am a little mortified. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate the worsted or shoddy fabrics that are made 
here and veg toh them with the fine, durable articles at a lower price that are 
tobe hadin England and France, there would be no such difference in 
prices were it not for our tariff I need hardly assure you. Ocean carriage of 
such goods as clothing is not expensive, an there is nothing else that could 
keep our price and theirs apart. Whenever, therefore, you are 8 of 
woolen goods you feel your profits diminished by our tariff laws, by the duties 
on woolens and raw wool. You must now take 100 bushels of corn to market 


Pocus increased by the 


courage the uction of goods for exportation; in this way is the balance of 
trade held even, and thus does the repression of imports throw a burden on 
every producer of goods that can be sold abroad. . 


PRETENSE THAT THE DUTY 18 PAID BY THE FOREIGNER. 


It is one of the inevitables that there should be strenuous efforts to break the 
force ofthese conclusions; another, those efforts should mect with some 
success; for it is a well known fact that a theory has only to bring in some 
money tosome class of men in order to find earnest defenders, however Leg #450 
it may be to common knowledge and to common sense; and another, ta 
doctrine needs only to be taught confidently and emphatically enough in order 
to find adherents. Let us ses, then, what the tariff advocates have to say for 
themselves. 3 we find them one and all insisting, as though it 
were an established and certain truth, on the view that the duty is something 
pal by the foreign producer in order to secure his goods admission into our 
markets, * 

This being assumed, a great deal else very easily follows. Mr. MCKINLEY, 
for instance, in the campaign speceh I have already noticed, dwelt longer on 
this point than on any other. is opponents were in the service of foreign- 
ers,” seeking to have them relieved of this payment; he himself, like the ardent 
patriot he was, insisted that the foreigners must pay ft. “How absurd in 
us to pay our own taxes when here was a way in whi pe eet. reer be 
made to pay them for us.“ How unjust, too, to take a loyal citizen of our 
country, who bad borne all the obli; ons ofa citizen, and leave him only the 
same show in the market that was allowed an alien who bore none of those ob- 
ligations.” And soon and soon. It is easy to build up a towering edifice when 
the foundation is ted; but the whole structure at once colle when once 
. ͤ . DAYE ID te yok Gent or 

a rge on the an pays get them ad- 
8 he always takes the best of care to get it back out of the user of his 


goods, 

The fact that the great mass of articles protected in this country are more 
costly here than they are in Great Britain is one proof of this, Second, the fact 
thatthe explanation so comforting to Mr. MCKINLEY was one that never occurred 
to any one in the early days of tariff agitation ia quite su; tive. The inven- 
tion of this lanation (that it was foreigner who finally pan the duty) 
evidently awai the day vas popie had fo: n what prices used to 80 
before the duty was imposed, rd, proof is in the common sense of the thing. 
Suppose that some foreigner paye $ti duty on an article and sells it here for 
it probable that he would sell it for $4 or for $3 if there were no duty? 
rofits on sales here can not be very different from what they are at home, either 

igher or lower, for he has com: tors, and the one who got hold of the more 
5 trade would finally drive the others out; so that $3 must be his price 

ome. 

Again, but forthe duty he could not charge a much higher price here than 
at home for fear that we might take to buying of his home customers instead of 
himself directly. Manifestly, then, the same $3 would be his price to us if there 
were no duty. It is hardly worth while to bother about who it is that pays the 
duty so long as we know that it is lumped with the price of the article in the 
end. Iknow very well that this reasoning does not apply when the producer 
holds a monopoly, or when this country contains the only consumers, or when 
the demand elswhere, or the supply, is very limited; but it does apply to 
the great mass of articles. If fourth proof you have it in the neces- 
sary conditions of protection. The producer of this country is only protected 
when the sales of competing foreign articles are diminished. For this purpose 
either buyer or foreign seller must be o! N 

Now, if the forel producer pe s the tax our buyers are certainly not at all 
obstructed; and if he finds profit in selling a few articles and paying the duty 
on them he would certainly find no less in a greater number ot sales. In fact, 
as any manufacturer will tell you, it is only by very largely increasing his sales 
that he can pay his way atall when profits are low. Do you not plainly see, then, 
that ifthe duty is paid by the foreigner there is no protection possible? Put the 
rate high enough to stop all importations, and of course you have protection 
complete. Short of that, it is only because the charge is thrown onthe buyer, 
because it is he that is obstructed from making the purchase, that protection 
pro 8 $ 

18 favorite demonstration, that the final cost ofa duty Is thrown in the end 
on the consumer of the taxed article is found, I confess, in tho course of the pro- 
tectionist legislators themselves. A disaster occurs sometimes; Portland or 
Chicago is swept by fire or somo A ponies town succumbs to s tornado. Asa 
measure of relief itis proposed and carried through a mip ter pe 


that materials for the rebuilding of the unfortunate town shall be 
of duty. Why is that? Why does not the statesman in Congress send word 
back the proposed remission will have no effect except to relieve foreign 


zumbermen of what they have to pay to gain admission to our markets? Would 
he not say so if he dared—if he did not know that at such times the people are 
not to be deluded? 
_ Every revenue bill that has been introduced—certainly since the era of war 
tariffs—has contained provisionsfor what are known as “compensating duties.” 
Examples of these are seen in woolen goods, which are protected by the curi- 
ous rate of so many per cent, ad valorem, and so much per pound in addition. 
‘The reason assigned for this provision—and no other explanation, be assured, 
has ever been given for it—is that the first part is the suitable protection for the 
s, and the second is the“ ute prt epee " for the duty on raw wool. This 
only one among many duties of this “compensating ™ class; the manufact- 
urer has always insisted on higher rates because of the duties levied on his raw 
materials, The facts about these duties bave been often set before the public, 
and this explanation has never, I believe, been contradicted. Did you ever ask 
the question why itis that those manufacturers need “compensation?! They 
do not need it because of anything that the foreigner has to pay for getting his 
into our markets you may be very certain. Every Congressman who 
votes for such a compensating duty, as all protectionist Congressmen always 
do, acknowledges by that very vote that the duty is a charge on the purchaser 
of the goods, the price of which is made higher by the amount of the duty. 

The way protectionists hang together is itselfa demonstration. The states- 
man who is interested in getting one article taxed is bound by the strongestin- 
centives to vote for taxing a great many other articles in which other members 
are interested, and tariff bills are always carried by log-rolling, each Repre- 
sentative voting for the favorite jobs of the others in order to carry through his 
own, It is well known to every Congressman in ch ofa job to benefit some 
influential constituent at your expense, that he will fail to carry it if he does 
not stand in with the other fellows. Have you any idea that he would feel this 
apprehension if he believed, and believed that the others believed, that his 
echeme would throw no additional burden on the country? If the bit of pro- 
tection he seeks is going to be a gencral benefit without general cost he could 
have it without buying it. 

I have not to cunsider all the reasons brought to prove that the burden 
of protection isthrown upon the foreigners. Here are two that are used as often 
us any. First,certain manufactured articles—steel rails, for instance—have been 
highly protected and have greatly fallen in price. It is claimed that protection 
did this, but if those who make claim would only furnish, along with their 
list of prices in this country, the prices in England at the same time, and thus 
show thatevery fall in price here was p ed by a fall toan even lower point 
there, the fact that they would bring out would be merely that protection bad 
prevented the price from falling as fast here asit otherwise would. The true 
causes of the fall—im provements in the process of making steel and the expira- 
tion of patents guarding it—are, of course, never alluded to by the faithful pro- 
tectidnist. Second, the English must be those who suffer from our high duties, 
because they are so anxious to have us lower them. Let me assure you the 
are not any where nearly so anxious for us to lotver our duties as people ed, 
What they tell yee about large disbursements by the '* Cobden Club“ is 3 per 
cent, exaggeration and 97 per cent. sheer invention. were many lines of ex- 
port trade, including most of that to South and Cen America, Japan, and 
Australia, the English now have a “ soft thing“ of, owing to our persistence in 
running up the cost of our raw material and machinery for manufacturing and 
in preventing our citizens from owning ships to send there, Were we to adopt 
a commercial policy like theirown we might become formidable rivals in this 
business, as we promised to become before the civil war. 

Notwithstanding this state of things, of which observant Englishmen are per- 
fectly aware, I do not deny that if the question of our tariffs were to be left to 
them they would probably think more of gaining custom with us than of losing 
it with remoter countries, and vote a reduction by a considerable majority. But 
the laughable part of the business is that that fact, if it be a fact, should make 
any difference to you. Let me put to you a test question. One of you, we will 
suppose, lives acrossthe river froma large town. You raise, we will also sup- 
pose, better oats, or turnips, or something than Jones, just over the bridge, and 
can afford to sell them at u lower price. Now, if Jones mounted guard over the 
bridge. so as to keep you from getting across with your produce, would you 
object to it or not? And what would you think if the townspeople, hearin, 
your complaints, should set them down asa proof that you were the only suf- 
ferer py the closing of the bridge, and that they were just as well off in putting 
up with the inferior and more costly goods of Jones? 


POINTS TO BE TESTED AND PITFALLS TO BE ESCAPED. 


Now, permit me to go over the points I have undertaken to make; 

1. That there is never any great TAOTE, e and silver in trade between 
nations unless there is somewherean unusual demand for them. 

2, That in consequence revenue devices can not change, and in fact never do 
change, the relative proportions of imported and exported goods. 

3. That if duties cause a reduction in amount of imports, they must inevita- 
bly bring about an equal reduction in exports. 

4. That this can only be done by preventing those who have exportable 
g icularly farmers—from exporting them. 

5. That the pretense of increased home consumption, alleged to account for 
this, is baseless. 

6. That the peronon of exportation of farm produce must therefore be 

brought about by increasing cost of production and lowering the effective re- 
ward of the farmer's labor. 
7. That every pretonse that the system acts otherwise—that it somehow throws 
the cost of protection upon the foreigner—is opposed to reason and to experi- 
ence, Of all these points í gave as much proof as there was room for; and I 
earnestly hope, as my aim is more than anything else to present the matter be- 
fore you as it truly is, that you will take all possible pains to test my argument 
both by reflection and searching of facts. > 

Do not be misled in making the test by plausible irrelevancies. Do not be 
persuaded into forgetting that American labor can be protected only by or at 
the expense of American labor, andthat whatever one trade gains others have 
to stand the charge of. Do not becajoled into the delusion that you need pro- 
tection ” in this market when you know that you are able to meet competitors in 
foreign markets, Do notlet people throw obstacles jn the way of your reach- 
i ghey markets under plea that these are “ uncertain” and unreli- 
able,” If they really are so, exports will fall off of themselves, and protection 
of home industries“ will, therefore, be quite unnecessary, Do not let them 
frighten you with the prospect of competition in your own field of labor with 
workmen thrown out of factories, when the highest reasonable estimate of the 
number of workmen that absolute free trade could throw out of employment 
is less than that of our able-bodied immigrants in three years. 

Do not let them ascribethe general prosperity of our 6 high, you 
very well know, as it ought to be—to taxation, until allowance is made for the 
fact that this country (leaving out Alaska) has about thirty acres to each inhab- 
itant, while England has less than two. Any man whoconceals this fact incom- 
paring industrial conditions in the two countries thereby proves his blindness 
or his dishonesty. Do notgive protection credit for the progress of our count 
until you have seen what t forward strides have been made by Englan 


and New South Wales without any protection. 
Treat with just ogee! a allinsinuations that those who are en inthe en- 
dea vor to reduce the ens upon you are “ agents of foreign manufacturers,“ or 


“enemies of the wor , or enemies of the old soldier,“ or“ Confeder- 
ates.” Ifthe Southerners oppose protection it is because they know what will 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


advance agriculture, the great interest of the South; and on this point their 
interest is your interest. Have you any doubt ofthat? aie protective sys- 
tem is good for yourindustry, why not for the same indfstry in the Southern 
States? And if itisreaily to their interest to support it why do they oppose it? 
The agriculturists of the Southern States are not more intelligent than those of 
my own section, I willingly nt But they are reasoning men, nevertheless; 
and neither the Union of our fathers nor the rights of the colored citizen will be 
endangered in the least if you stop and study out a candid answer to the ques- 
tions asked you. 
PRESENT AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION, 

That the farming interest of the country is not prospering as it should must 
be well known toail of you, You raised in 1889greater crops than ever before, 
but the increase was prevented somehow from working in your favor. Prices 
have fallen more than your production has risen. The census of 1880 already 
showed, in its comparative tables of property located and property owned, that 
a considerable portion of the land of the great agricaltaral est was owned in 


the East; that of 1890, if fairly taken, will show the same thing in stronger 


colors, The amount of your Jand held under mortgages to non-residents every 
one knows to be huge, and it is hoped that the next census will furnish par- 
ticulars. Farms in the older States are deserted by the hundred and begging 
for purchasers at prices less than the cost of the buildings on them. Farm values 
have fallen eyen where the farms are all occupied. An increased value of real 
estate is reported only in the cities and their suburbs. 

The farmer's Soy does not take to his father’s calling as Le used to, The 
amount of wealth held by farmers is, proportionally to the total wealth of the 
community, far smaller now than thirty yearsago. That was, by comparison, 
a golden age for American agriculture. Can you fail to recognize the cause to 
which, in great de, at least, this state of things isowing? Can you allow 
youselves to be misled in regard to it because you happen to be unable to tell 
exactly where your money goes and how you fail of getting the return to which 
you are entitled? For me it is enough to know that a gun was fired in your 
direction, and that you have been struck by something; I do not feel obliged to 
trace the bullet through every inch of its passage from muzzle to mark. Evi- 
dence of exactly the same kind that the protective system is the cause of your 
injury is in your hands. You can not make the injury less by blinding your 
eyes to the evidence. 


DUTIES ON FARM PRODUCE IN THE M’KINLEY BILL, 


The subject proposed for this essay was the McKinley bill and the arguments 
made in 5 of it. Instead of examining these at once I have given five- 
sixths of my space to 2 preliminary discussion; but this course is not unwise 
1 think, because we must have some groundwork of general principlesto stand 
on before we can see how to judge the bill at all. If we have prepared our 
groundwork rightly the judgment follows as a matter of course. 

That the statesman who framed this bill bas labored zealously for your ap- 

robation is very clear. If it is passed most of the things raised on farms will 
dearer to every one who undertakes to import them. The gain to you (meas- 
ured exactly by the loss to possible importers) you can easily estimate when 
you have found how much of the articles to be protected are now imported, 
Animals of all domestic kinds are among the items largely increased, ut we 
do not import many of them; on the contrary, we more than supply our own 
market, and have such animals for export. Wheat, corn, and oats ditto, ditto, 

The best that can be said of these provisions is that they area dead letter, and 
were designed so to be—that isto say, a conscious humbug. Such practical opera- 
tion as they can have will be to prevent you from improving your flelds by the 
importation of seed grains, or your stock by bringing in any animal that you 
can not prove to be “for breeding purposes. Barley is increased. Were not 
you just suffering for that? Potatoes ate advanced from 15 to 25 cents. At pres- 
ent rates we some years import fewer potatoes than we export, and only half 
the time does the amount reach 1 per cent. of the crop raised in this country. 
In but two years of the last thirteen, 1882 and 1888, did the importation of them 
rise as nee as 3 per cent., and those years followed very poor yields the pre- 
ceding fall; two-thirds of a crop made to cost the consumers more than do 
575 A full crops. 

Is it not plain that the (re aren that the duty can bring you is in making 
searcer a food that is particularly the resource of the rat limes when nature 
has been least kind to them—at times, I should add, when you have least to 
sell? Tomy mind the idea of coining money by procuring legislation to help 
in starving my fellow-beings is something little less than infamous; but the 
cruelty of this blow atthe defenseless is not more conspicuous than the stupidity 
of uphoidng an expensive protective system forthe sake of gains that only come 
in exceptional years, when the potatoes are not in your hands to sell, and the 
same farmers who usually have a surplus may be compelled to buy for their 
own use. Hay is increased. How far could impor! hay be carried, even 
et free, do you calculate, before losing its whole value in cost of carrying 

t? 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE ACCOUNT. 


So much for what this bill Esposo to do for you. Now let us examine what 
there is on the other side. I know that such an examination is considered ir- 
regular; that those who have charge of measures of this kind call no attention 
to any other provisions but those for preventing the importation of the goods 
that you produce, and represent those provisions as being the whole measure. 
Only those pe ing to manufacture tin-plates by this reasoning need be in- 
terested in the duty on tin-plates (a firm of Pittsburgh 8 n the present 
case), But we are not to be manipulated in this way. We are interested in this 
duty as well as others, you and J, and we propose to see how it will affect us. 

We know that the proposed increase is and can only be for the purpose of in- 
8 the cost of plates, since Government can help to increase the profits of 
domestic producers of them in noother possible way; we know that these plates 
are necessary for buckets and cans ofall kinds, and form a considerable item in 
the cost of agriculture, in the meat and fruit preserving and dairying industries; 
we know that any increase in the expense of the tins must be passed down to 
the consumer—to all of us, that is—and it may so embarrass the trade as to drive 
out many private canners doing a small business in the back-country districts; 
we know also that our exports of canned goods raised by farmers give markets 
and added value to surplus fruits, vegetables,and meats, and that this trade 
wows Hes . if not totally ruined by the proposed duty. Does that not 

nterest us 

Consider the proposed increase in lead ore and the smelting establishments 
now using ore from Mexico that would be broken up by it. The compensating 
duty that Mexico proposes putting on imports of our corn will still further in- 
jure the farmer. nsider also the increase on wool. What our wool tariff does 
for us I have already tried to show you. Some of you may, perhaps, make 
something by the increase if it ever goes into effect, but not many. I do not 
think that our factories will pay much higher prices for your wool; they can 
not afford to and remain in business. The most significant increase is in the 
kind of wool that you do not grow, the curse fibers used for carpets. The one 
certain thing about it is that it must make your carpets dearer (a well known 
manufacturer tells me that the material in a plain ingrain carpet, such as is u 
by most of you, will cost more after the passage of the McKinley bill than the 
finished i t does now), and compel you to go without or else be content with 

rer qual Ry. 

958 provision that was left out of the bill is quite as instructive as anything 
contained in it. As originally prepared it provided for a duty on hides, This 
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was all for you, of course, notwithstanding the fact that few of you have hides to 

sell in such quantities that you could make much by the duty and that all of 
ou wear the boots and shoes and drive with the harness whose cost would be 
nereased by it. Mr, MOKINLEY’s committee loved you (or Armour & Co., of 

Chicago, I should rather say) so much that it was 9 to sacrifice our trade in 

shoes with Canada, which could not bear any increase in the cost of leather. It 

yielded this provision, though, and why? Only because the consummation of 

the deal with Armour would have left it without votes enough to pass its bill. 

SECRETARY RUSK’S BID. 


The letter of Mr. Rusk does not call for much of our attention. He gives you 
a good deal of advice BORAL prizas economy, railroads, speculative combina- 
tions, and other matters, with which I have no fault to find. His professed 
opinion that the present icultural depression is due to our imports of 
agricultural products”? will easy to weigh when we have considered the 
remedy he proposes: that of making scarcer and dearer such products as we 
import, so t you may be forced into raising them yourselves. Accepting his 
figures (although misleading in the exaggerated idea they give of the compe- 
tition you have to withstand), we seem to import 250,000,000 of agricultural 
prosuo that might possibly be raised. Well, how do we pay for them? What 


ustries now supported by sending produce abroad to Suy them does he pro- 
5 r what else worth 8250, 000,000 does he propose to have us 
po. 


A 5 man, making a recommendation in good faith, would have looked 
carefully into these questions. Mr. Rusk makes noallusionto them. Forany- 
thing that appears in his letter he might be as ignorant as a baby that there 
Were any such questions to consider. Or he might perhaps fancy that we paid 
for this yearly importation out of the $30,000,000 of gold and $60,000,000 of silver 

our mines annually yield. I should be delighted if we could. For Secre- 
tary Rusk lly I have none but the kindliest of feelings, and I cordially 
hope for him the best thing possible: that he will resign the discussion of polit- 
economy to people better equipped for it. 


A CONFIDENCE GAME. 


Are you not convinced that Mr. MeKIxLxv's new farmers' tariff" and com- 
mittee report are only a little confidence game, that his party is making a great 
clatter about the increase of duties on your products in order to draw attention 
away from the increases that truly count for something, those on the products 
of the “campaign boodler,” about which nothing is said to you, on the prin- 
ciple of the adroit juggler who always has some by-play to distract your es and 
your attention while he is performing his tricks? I can not see in it anything 

When you have studied the mazes and dark corners of the tariffs a little 
longer you will be able to see duplicity almosteyerywhere. Nowhere are their 
promoters so ready to make victims as in your own calling. They know the 
power of ia mighty numbers, against whose opposition their ablest efforts 
would be hopeless, and they seek to enlist you by moaning your unworthiest 
prejudices, befogging the issues, and beguiling you with misrepresentations. 

Some of their tricks—for example, besides those I have exposed, there is that 
one of pretending that the duty on manufactures is for the purpose of making 
them cheaper, and that on your products it is at the same time for the purpose 
of increasing the price; or that other one of pointing at a few “trusts” not 
built up by the tariff, and pretending that they thus prove that the tariff does 
not build up trusts,” just as they might pretend that exposed is do not 
cause d „because they do not cause hydrophobia—are really so shallow 
that I am quue suro they can not long mislead you. You are nning to 
reflect, to think for yourselves, and when you have once learned to do that the 
victory is won. United, you are irresistible. 

‘The case is now in your hands. Your decision is more important to your- 
selves than to anybody else in the world; and the issue of welfare or disaster 
is one that comes so closely home to you that no words of mine are needed to 
lay stress upon it, Its gravity is such, moreover, that all the light you can pos- 


sibly gather will be none too bright to pierce the dust and the fe that have 
been thrown about it. If I have brought you alittle new light, if I have made 
, by this essay, 


= point clearer or exposed any stumbling-block in 122 pai 


U be well repaid for the trouble it has cost me, nd I repeat, your inter- 


ests are my interests, and I am far less anxious that you should with me 
than that you should know the truth wherever the truth is to be Siscuvared. 
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SPEECH 
HON. JOHN P. JONES. 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, September 10, 1890. 

The Senate. as in Committee of the Whole, haying under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, said: 

Mr, PRESIDENT: There are two tests to which all theories may be 
subjected, the test of reason and the test of experience. Discussions 
of the tariff are usually replete with statistics, and so completely, as I 
think, do statistics prove the wisdom of protection, that the advocates 
of that policy may well be pardoned for relying in large measure upon 
demonstrated facts for its ample justification. But, inasmuch as that 
side of the question has already been fully presented, it will be my 
endeavor in the few remarks which I shall have the honor to submit to 
avoid as far as possible the statistical method, and to rely, for the most 
part, on what l conceive to be the fundamental principles on which a 
protective system is founded. 

The Senate, however, being anxious to reach a vote on the pending 
measure, time will not permita marshaling of all the arguments which 
to my mind support the policy of protection. They are as numerous 
as the interests of the nation are various. Nor will the exigencies of 
this occasion admit of great amplification of the arguments presented. 
Ishall therefore content myself rather with outlining than exhaust- 
ively discussing the propositions, 


I do not rise to defend the policy which in the short space of thirty 
years has enabled this Republic to leap to the front rank among the 


nations of the earth. That policy needs no greater defense than to 
point to its achievements. ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know them!’’ 
I desire simply to present a few of the basic propositions constituting 
the immovable logical foundation upon which our tariff-wall securely 
stands. If, in the performance of this task, the discussion shall occa- 
sionally trench on the abstruse, I can only express the hope that the 
innate dignity of the inquiry will warrant the attention which I in- 
yoke for its consideration. 
CAN A NATION DO MORE TITAN SUPPLY ALL ITS OWN WANTS? 

No man, Mr. President, can produce of all things more than are suf- 
ficient for his wants. In the savage state he clearly can not do it. 
As he becomes civilized, at every onward step, at every upward reach, 
his wants grow in number and in character more rapidly than do the 
means of supplying them, Some are physical wants. which must first 
be supplied, but these are the least of the wants of man, With every 
discovery in science, with every development of invention, with every 
new aspiration come trooping before his mental vision new wants, 

After all that he has achieved in thousands of years of slow and toil- 
some emergence from barbarism man still finds himself standing on the 
edge of space, reaching out into the mysterious and marvelous domain 
of science, groping into the secret recesses of the earth, peering into 
the infinite azure and the deeper infinitude of his own brain, in the 
attempt to satisfy new wants. If one man can not produce of all 
things more than he wants, sixty-five million men can not produce of 
all things more than they want. Nor will the exchange power of the 
product of the labor of one man or of sixty-five million men be more 
than sufficient to supply his or their wants. 

When, therefore, all the activities of a nation are in equilibriam— 
when its industries are perfectly adjusted to its needs—that nation can 
do no more than supply to all its people all the things they need. As 
society exists by reason of the mutual wants of men, if the inhabitants 
of a country occupy themselves in supplying all their own wants, there 
can not fail to be occupation enough for all and there will be no sur- 
plus for export, f 

There are, however, barriers established by nature, such as defects 
or limitations of soil or climate, or both, which render it impossible 
for men at the particular spot of earth on which they may be situated 
to produce the entiré variety of articles of which advancing knowl- 
edge admits and which growing tastes desire. It is not unnatural, 
therefore, that men should wish to obtain from other countries some 
of the products which nature has inhibited in their own. Recipro- 
cally, it is natural that they should produce of some articlesindigenous 
to their own soil such quantity beyond their immediate needs as may 
be given in exchange for the foreign articles thus obtained. 

Bat, as nations have grown up from small beginnings, the needs, the 
ignorance, the perplexities, and theselfishness of peoples have rendered 
impossible a compliance with this just law. Industries have been es- 
tablished and developed where, for the moment, they would prove 
profitable, and the several countries of the world have exchanged their 
products in response to the demands of the market.“ 

TWO COURSES OPEN TO A NATION FOR THE SUPPLYING OF ETS WANTS; WHICH 
SHOULD WE ADOPT? 

According to the policy thus developed. there are two courses open 
to a nation for the supplying of its wants. 

On the one hand, it may confine itself to producing, in larger quan- 
tity than its people need, some commodities of general or universal 
demand, and exchanging with other countries its surplus of those 
commodities for such others as it may require but does not itseif pro- 
duce. On the other hand, it may determine, so far as soil and climate 
permit, to supply all its own wants. 

Whatever may be deemed the wiser policy forsmall countries capable 
of exceptional development in a few industries, but with limited nat- 
ural resources, who is there that can doubt the proper policy fora 
nation of continental proportions, possessing every variety of climate, 
controlling every character of soil, and enjoying in unexampled degree 
and diversity the bounties and benefactions of nature? And espe- 
cially who can doubt the proper policy for such a nation when it pos- 
sesses a numerous and versatile population? The people ot the United 
States already number 65,000,000. They inhabit a vast domain ex- 
tending from the frozen zone to the tropics. Imperial Rome, at the 
height of its splendor, comprising all the civilized world, did not pos- 
sess greater variety or affluence of natural conditions. The energy of 
our people is unexcelled, their ingenuity unequaled, What article of 
importance to civilization can they not produce or soon learn to pro- 
duce for themselves? 

At the rate of increase hitherto shown, our population in thirty years 
will number 130,000,000. In sixty years, or within the lifetime of men 
now born, it will number 250,000,000, 

What momentous consequences do not these figures import? What 
far-reaching results do they not imply? 

How shall the infinitely varying capacities of this vast population 
find suitable occupation? What economic policy will best subserve 
the interests of all and secure for them the highest form of industrial, 
educational, social, and political development? 
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Inthe evolution of society the pastoral preceded the agricultural age. 
Before men were farmers they were shepherds; that is to say, they 
were nomads. Being unacquainted with the art of agriculture or its 
implements, they wandered with their flocks from place to place in 
search of pastures that should demand no more labor than was neces- 
sary to reach them. In these wanderings they encountered a constant 
element of uncertainty. They were never sure how soon the fields of 
nutrition might become exhausted or they themselves be dislodged 
and their flocks driven off by hostile tribes. They found, also, that, 
notwithstanding long and tedious journeys, occasional seasons arrived 
when, owing to the action of the elements or otherwise, the grasses 
were eee or altogether failed of growth, and water became inac- 
cessible, so that their herds perished of hunger, thirst, and fatigue. 

Ur by necessity, theretore, the more enlightened of them be- 
thought themselves of the wisdom of controlling the conditions of ex- 
istence by causing production to take place through the exercise of their 
own energies on the soil, within a fixed area, on which they should 

rmanently remain, and of securing to themselves the results of their 
abot by erecting barriers which should serve as 3 against the 
attacks of less enlightened but more numerous tribes. 

WE SHOULD SUPPLY ALL OUR WANTS. 

As society advances and emerges from the strictly agricultural to the 
combined agricultural and mechanical industries the same rule of prog- 
ress and ot safety will hold good. The people of a country should 
produce everything that nature favors within their area, and should by 
proper means protect their industries from industrial invasion. 

In order to secure to this country such abundance and variety of in- 
dustries as shall constantly occupy, in the highest degree of efficiency, 
a large and alert population, and to maintain such industries indeli- 
nitely as population increases, I contend that it is necessary for us to 
supply our own wants to the fullest extent that the climate, soil, and 
physical conformation of our country will permit, and to seek in for- 
eign countries only such articles as can not be produced here without 
greater expenditure of physical and mental force than is made in the 
production of like articles elsewhere. 

Without the widest diversity of occupations among people their max- 
imum power can not be realized. 

This complete diversification of industries can not coexist with the 
free admission to this country of the product of the ill-paid labor of other 
lands, 3 

Men differ widely in their tastes and aptitudes. The occupation that 
may be suitable and enjoyable for one may be unsuitable or repugnant 
to another. The work that would draw trom one man his highest pos- 
sible effort would render another indifferent andinert. Itisonly when 
men follow the occupations for which they are by nature and disposi- 
tion adapted that they enter with zest upon their daily labor, and con- 
tribute with pleasure all the force of body and mind to the pertormance 
of what would otherwise be an irksome or intolerable task. One of 
the most serious evils that can afflict industry is the waste arising from 
lack of zeal in those who, by reason of the absence of opportunity, have 
been forced into vocations to which they are ill ald T 

The elevation and development of all the people should be the high- 
est aim of the nation. That elevation is never complete until every 
man is occupied in the labor of love ’’—the labor of his free, intelli- 
gent, and thoughtful choice—the labor which induces greatest effort 
without fatigue and produces the largest and most beneficial results. 
In all this the real enjoyment is the labor. The resulting product, 
while indispensable and natural, is not of itself the source of delight, 
except as the climax of effort. The enjoyment is in the doing, in the 
making, in the work. 

What would be thought of the hunter, whether poor or rich, who 
should have his mind constantly fixed upon the material result of the 
chase? If he be a poor man the result is useful, perhaps necessary, to 
him. But the glow of delight is in the pursuit, in the occupation for 
mind and hand. So it is with the workman engaged in the labor of 
his aptitude. The high reward is in the pursuit, in the mental attri- 
tion, in the overcoming of difficulties, in the sense of achievement. 

When men have found their true vocation they approach it each day 
with pleasure; they pursue it each day with exaltation; they live in 
its contemplation; they are happy in unraveling its mysteries, and 
take delight in surveying the fair proportions of their well conceived 
and well wrought plans. 

This is the inestimable boon which diversified industries confer, and 
no greater diversity of human effort is conceivable than is involved in 
supplying all the wants, material, intellectual, and spiritual of the free, 

ve, and aspiring population of this country. Such diversity 
can be secured only by confiding to those people themselves the duty 
of supplying all their mutual wants, which, under existing conditions, 
can not be done without recourse to the policy of protection. 

THE POLICIES OF OTHER NATIONS NOT NECESSARILY A CRITERION FOR US, 


If reminded of economic policies that prevail in other countries and 
of the great wealth and high civilization that there coexist, I reply 
that policies which are credited with developing that wealth and civil- 
ization for a comparatively few, must also be e with the degra- 
dation and starvation of uncounted millions, In a government of the 


can be drawn. Of what account to the great mass ot the work- 
ers of those countries is it that they toil from daylight to dark through- 
out all the years of their weary lives, if of the wealth they create they 
themselves receive but a Gatien. barely enough, even in the hey- 
day of civilization, to maintain existence on a plane but one stage re- 
moved from that of primeval man? 

If the wealth created be not justly distributed, if the producers of 
it are forever to produce and never to enjoy, if the larger part of the 
fruits of production are appropriated by a few who do not produce, 
and if this be the best result of enlightened what a ghastly 
failure is civilization! But, Mr. President, it is not the best result. 
It is the result only of a partial and one-sided development, the fruits 
of false and selfish policies. The policies that are to prevail in this 
country must be such as will diffuse the blessings of material progress 
and advancing civilization among the entire body of its citizens, 

The larger the numbers of the population of a country. the greater 
the need for diversification of its industries, Among sixty-five mill- 
ion people an infinite variance of aptitudes will be found, and every 
increase in the number of inhabitants will be accompanied by a need 
for greater subdivision of industries to correspond with the ever-in- 
creasing differentiation of individual faculties and proclivities. 

In order, therefore, to insure that a given population will always 
voluntarily yield up its natural maximum of working force, such na- 
tional policies should be adopted as may encourage the establishment 
and maintenance throughout the country of the widest diversity of 
industries. This diversity should not be limited or affected by geo- 
graphicallines. It should not be acharacteristic of one section merely. 
In a country of such magnitude and variety of resource as ours each 
section should develop and mature every industry to which it may be 
adapted. There would thus be available for growing youth in all parts 
of the country the opportunity of adopting at home such calling as 
may be suited to individual aptitude. As additions were made to the 
number and variety of industries time would produce the needed ad- 

justment and co-ordination. 


INDUSTRIAL AS IMPORTANT AS POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE. 

In order that this Republic may become fully independent it must 
become not merely politically, but also industrially independent; for, 
broadly considered, political freedom is not so much an end as a means; 
it is not a goal, but a starting-point. In the presence of false indus- 
trial and economic systems political freedom can not avail. After in- 
ducing the mass of the people to indulge in high aspiration, to believe 
in the principles of our immortal Declaration, that “all men are cre- 
ated equal,“ to understand that here they are living under no system 
of caste, that the people constitute the Government, and that all oppor- 
tunities are open to the least among them, it is vain to say that they 
must be content to live in conditions of misery identical with those 
which surround the subjects of despotic governments who have never 
drank in the spirit of liberty. We must not say to our people, As- 
pire, be proud, be independent—and live in squalor.’’ i 

To be independent in the true and full sense a nation must become 
self-sustaining. Its work must be done by its own people on its own 
soil, In the means of livelihood of its citizens it must be independ- 
ent ofall the world. It should not leave them subject to the shifting, 
uncertain, and antagonistic policies of foreign governments. A great 
people should possess themselves of all the arts and industries of civ- 
ilization. 


pepa for all and by all the people, no inferences favorable to such 


. 
THE BEST WEALTH—KNOWLEDGE, 

For the art, Mr. President, is better than the article. The know- 
ing how to produceis infinitely more valuable than the thing produced. 
The product we have for to-day; the knowledge we have for all time. 
Nonation can enjoy to the full extent the luxuries, conveniences, and 
comforts of civilization whose people do not themselves produce them. 
Such things can not be permanently secured by exchange. Ifa nation 
would have them it must create them. 

This consideration should impel every nation of wide territorial ex- 
tent to beself-sustaining. That is the condition pointed out by nature. 
It is the only condition that accords with the fullest growth and de- 
velopment of a people. Exchange will for a time supplement our de- 
ficiencies, but, if for want of practical knowledge of the arts our skill 
decline, our exchange power will also decline. 

Besides, material wealth is not the highest wealth, nor is it the most 
enduring. Not only is it drawn upon from day to day tor natural con- 
sumption in the supply of man’s wants, but it is liable to destruction 
by fire or flood; and, even when husbanded with solicitude and pro- 
tected by all the safeguards that cunning and skill can devise, it bears 
within itself the seeds of corrosion, and in spite of all that human in- 
genuity can do it will deteriorate and decay. 

How different is it with the intellect of man! It develops with use; 
it expands with exercise; it strengthens with time. The more it is 
used, that is tosay, the more it is consumed, the more abundant and 
prolific it becomes, 

Whatever policy best employs and develops the intellect of a nation, 
that isthe policy which most enriches it. For, in the last analysis, in- 
tellect is the highest form of wealth. The prime factor in the wealth 
of the United States is the intellectual force of its people. The loss of 
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a fraction of that force would be a greater calamity to this Republic 
than the destruction at any given moment of all its accumulated bill - 


If a people have not intellectual vigor, no matter what other ele- 
ments of prosperity they possess, they have not true or enduring 
wealth. Imagine all our tangible products, the enormous bulk of the 
material wealth of this continent, transported into the heart of Africa 
and placed in the possession of a-people without intellect; how long 
would the Africans be rich? But a few days, for they would consume 
the goods without knowing how to produce others in their stead. 

Or, again. conceive it all immersed in the inaccessible depths of the 
ocean, leaving nothing within the limits of our national domain, save 
only the natural resources of our soil and climate and the intellectual 
vigor and activity of our people—within a short period we would have 
reproduced it all. 

e doctrinaires of Europe, and some of those of our own country, 
are prone to ascribe our unexampled growth and development to our 
great natural resources. But that our prosperity is due only in part 
to that cause must be manifest from the slightest historical retrospec- 
tion. Before our race peopled this continent, the aboriginal Indians 
had, for untold centuries, had at their disposal every physical property 
ofsoiland climate that we to-day possess. Yet where was their wealth ? 

THE BEST KNOWLEDGE—KNOWLEDGE OF WORK, 

The ultimate foundation of wealth among any people will be sought 
in vain in natural resources merely, and in vain among temporary 
stores of tangible and material commodities. The greatest wealth re- 
sides in applied knowledge. Not the abstraction, knowledge, which 
has been the fetich of the ages; not the knowledge of dilettanteism, 
which has glossed over the miseries of mankind with the consolations 
of rhetoric; not the knowledge of polite literature. which has re- 
manded man to the past and turned him from the future; but the 
knowledge of science, the knowledge of nature, the knowledge of en- 
deavor, the knowledge of work. What the world demands is a knowl- 
edge that shall ameliorate the condition of man, that shall angment 
his happiness, develop his powers of body and mind, and establish his 
dominion over nature. > 

-How is such knowledge to be acquired? Not by contemplation 
merely, not by the brain alone, but by the combination of brain and 
hand. To be of use to mankind, the conceptions of the intellect must 
be transmuted into material force. 

On this point I will read an extract from a monograph on ‘The Co- 
education of Mind and Hand,“ a most luminous and thought-stirring 
essay by Charles H. Ham, published by the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers. In it the attentive reader will find a contribu- 
tion to the literature of education and of labor not surpassed, it equaled, 
in all the libraries of learning. Mr. Ham says: 


Education and civilization are convertible terms; for civilization is the art 
of rendering life beeen and thin: rt products—constitute the basis of all 
the comforts and cies of civilized life. The peat gulf between the sav- 
age and the civili; man is spanned by the seven hand-tools, and the modern 
machine-shop is an aggregation of these tools driven oy steam. Tools, then, 

yle well said of man: 


In a harmonious 8 the artist will 


These words, Mr. President, will find ready appreciation among all 
who have reflected upon the influence of the arts upon the progress and 
development of civilization. 

The world has had its share of ornate but barren scholasticism. It 
has seen the fruit of an intellectual training that made education an 
end, not a means—a training as sterile as it was severe and which 
kept the human mind forever moving in a circle. It has trained its 

mth, when it trained them at all, in dialectics, in the arts of speech, 
In the arrangement of phrases, in the devising of syllogisms. It is 
time it turned to a higher order of effort—from the analysis of sen- 
tences to the analysis of things, from metaphysics to physics, from the 
artificial to the natural. 

The giant forees of nature, that for thousands of yearshad slumbered 
unsuspected under the gaze and within the very reach of the abstract 

hilosophers, have been awakened by the concrete philosophy of labor. 
ith that awakening has come a rearrangement of all industry, a re- 
adjustment of all interests, a transformation of the universe. 

Men have learned that the highest enjoyment of knowledge consists 


not in revery, but in application, and that the highest application con- 


sists in supplying their own ever-increasing wants. It is the increase 
of wants that distinguishes civilization from barbarism. That increase 
should, as far as possible, be supplemented by a corresponding increase 
of power to supply them. 

The importance of knowing how to make rather than how to buy is 
seen in the fact that the world has never more than one year's subsist- 
ence ahead. In the face of this tremendous fact, how insignificant are 
all ideas of hiring our work out and, by so doing, training and develop- 
ing the creative faculty of the people of other countries instead of that 
of our own. s 

Whbat a nation needs in order to be great is the generation of power 
in all its people; not merely the power to think, but the power to ex- 
ecute; not merely the power of a few to think for all, but the power 
ofall to think for themselves. Nations are unworthy the name of great 
in which the thinking faculty is exercised by but a fragnient of the 
population, American civilization is based on an essentially different 
foundation. It depends on the intelligence of all. But it shuld not 
content itself with a regard for literature alone; it should ive 
thought, not in sculpture and painting merely, but in the art that sup- 
plies material wants. Whileadmiring the ability that creates a statue, 
which cultivates and refines the tastes of a people, it should admire no 
less the steam-engine, whose influence on civilization has been greater 
than that of any other creation of man. 

In a letter which I have recently received from a lady of high culture, 
of most refined sensibility and great accuracy of intuition, I find my 
idea upon this point so happily expressed that I shall read a few of 
her sentences and make them my own, She says: 

I think that insufficient consideration is given to mechanics, men of practical 
science, and inventors, as rey peg with that given toartists and authors. Art, 
of course, has its place and fills a certain demand of our nature, but no man can 
enjoy the contemplation of a fine picture or statue, or the reading of a poem. 
no matter how perfect its construction or sublime its subject, if he be hungry or 
scantily clad. The practical, the useful, the necessary, must precede the beau- 
tiful and the simply artistic, or at least go hand in hand with them, At the 
present of rr there is more of the human than of the angel in 
man; and ifthe h side is neglected, the angel will soon disappear, 

As this lady well*observes, it is only as the human wants are satis- 
fied that the finer qualities of man become developed. It is hopeless 
to expect high ideals of morality or civilization while men are strug- 
gling for bread. This struggle removed, the energy absorbed in the 
fevered hunt for subsistence is liberated and applied to purposes of prog- 
ress, to production and invention. 

The power to produce—the faculty to create—is indispensable to the 
full measure of enjoyment of any product, A nation that can not create 
things can not truly enjoy them. A people who do not know how to 
produce an article readily content themselves without it, Without 
possession of the art—without the knowledge how to make—the posses- 
sion of the article will not suffice. There is not, and can not be, in the 
mere power to use, that sense of possession and enjoyment that comes 
of the power tocreate. Things furnished toa nation by the intellect of 
other nations can never serye the highest purpose. -The highest work 
of art, the product of a foreign people, can neverconyey true delight to 
a people themselves wanting in the power and experience of art., 

I do not envy a people that could thoroughly enjoy, or be content 
with copying, the inventions of other countries. It is the highest duty 
of a government to adopt policies that shall tend to develop the cre- 
ative faculties of its people. In the savage state the only object of man 
is to obtain food and shelter. Civilization should have a higher aim 
and purpose. In order to obtain the barest necessaries of life—to secure 
amere animal existence—it was not necessary for men to enter into rela- 
tionships in society, to organize communities, to subject themselves to 
the restraints and limitations of civilization. Mere physical existence 
could be maintained without it. 

ADVANTAGES OF ASSOCIATION, 

The great end of civilization as distinguished from barbarism should 
be to uplift humanity, to unfold and develop those qualities of mankind 
that are superior to the animal nature, to bring forth and give play to 
intellectual force by the operation of which the higher wants may be 
satisfied. In this country the struggle is not for the bare necessaries 
of life. The struggle is for advancement, for progress, for elevation, 
for association, These objects can be attained only by a governmental 
policy that will insure such variety of occupations as may evoke the 
best efforts of all our people. The more men mingle together the more 
each man learns of that which his fellows know. Thus each will . 
sess and enjoy a share of the knowledge of all, and will himself have 
imparted to others a share of the knowledge resulting from his own 
observation and reflection. 

Man is a gregarious animal. His strength can not be developed, 
neither can his happiness besecured, in isolation. Imagine him placed, 
solitary and alone, amid the most splendid and luxuriant surround- 
ings, with every wish granted, every yearning realized, every aspira- 
tion gratified, excepting one alone, society—excepting the touch of the 
human hand, the sound of the human voice, the interchange of 
thought with his kind! He would fly from this condition as from 
death, of which it is the “counterfeit presentment,’ 

The instinct of association is the most powerful attribute of our race. 
No object of desire holds a higher place in the estimation of men. From 
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the cradle to the grave, the greatest charm which existence offers is 
companionship. The great object of life, after satisfying the indis- 
pensable needs of physical existence, is social intercourse. 

This is more true of the people of this Republic than of those of any 
other country on the globe. Nine-tenths of their labor, whether of 
hand or head, is induced by social aspiration. It is to gratify this as- 

iration, to give their children larger and better opportunities, that men 
zard their lives in numberless avocations. It is the mark ot supe- 
riority in a people that they prize progress beyond physical ease, and 
itis the boast of the American people that their progress is unexampled 
among the nations. 7 

The principle of association and social growth receives among us a 
broader recognition thun among any other people, and it is to this 
country that the world must look for the highest realization of that 
principle, . Association is the fundamental fact upon which civilization 
rests. It is the law of progress forhumanity, and we can no more escape 
a violation of its decrees than we can escape a violation of those of any 
other natural law. To men in aggregations, with universality of occu- 
pations, properly proportioned and co-ordinated, all power is given, all 
advancement is possible. 

So well and so universally is this fact appreciated that the greater 
part of the material wealth of every nation is derived from the asser- 
tion ofthe principle of aggregation. The twenty-five cities of Massa- 
chusetts, covering less than 5 percent. of the area, contain 77 per cent. 
of the land valuesof that State. Boston alone, containing not one-half 
of 1 per cent. of the area of the State, contains 45 per cent. of the land 
values. ‘These values do not arise trom any property of the soil. 

What people are paying for in cities is not the particular number of 
square feet which serve the purpose of existence, but for the opportu- 
nity at short range of supplying each other’s wants—the opportunities 
of association, the privileges of possessing paved and lighted streets, 
ready means of locomotion, of having water, gas, or electricity in their 
homes, of having access to libraries and museums, of having their 
morning newspaper, hot from the press, of attending instructive and 
entertaining lectures, of hearing operas, of seeing the drama, and all 
the other innumerable advantages which can only’ be had by people in 
aggregation. 

Association, then, stands forstrength, for concentration, forintensity, 
for achievement. Isolation stands for feebleness, for ignorance, for in- 
efficiency. {tis the negation of achievement. It implies expenditure 
of force without proportionate result. It involves waste of physical en- 
ergy, and induces mental languor and impotence. Whatever, there- 
fore, tends to bring men together in communities, tends to lighten the 
burden of each, while multiplying the achievements of all. This is 
the great work accomplished by a protective tariff. 

As men must live by labor, they must learn occupations that will 
supplement each other, The study of an occupation is the noblest 
study of life. In the absence of a policy which may enable our own 
people, without degrading competition, to do all their own work, how 
are they to secure opportunity for the study of varied occupations? 

THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF THE WORLD—THE WORKSHOPS, 


The great schools of the world are no longer those in which the dead 
languages are taught. They are the mechanical workshops, in which 
young men learn to build Corliss engines, Waltham watches, dynamos, 
and the long list of other marvelous machines that but herald the ap- 
proach of greater marvels, The professors of the new philosophy are 
not those who despise industry; they are the chieftains of industry. 
This is the stone which was set at naught of you builders, which is 
become the head of the corner.“ 

These are the schools—the true universities that a nation needs. 
The instruction which they impart has all the accuracy of mathe- 
matics, all the yrace of rhetoric, all the rhythm of poetry. The im- 
plements of thought are not words, but the tools of iabor. The proc- 
esses of analysis and synthesis are taught by real, not mimic, object- 
lessons. The constructive faculty is exercised where it should be ex- 
ercised—in construction. The imagination has free play in the realm 
of invention and experiment, The reasoning powers are disciplined 
to an extent unknown to the logicians. In the making of an argu- 
ment men may err without detection; in the making of a watch or a 
window-sash they can not do so. 

Says Macaulay: 

Bacon has remarked that in all ages when philosophy was stationary the me- 
chanical arts went on improving. Why was this? Evidently because the me- 

io was not content with so careless a mode of induction as served the 
purpose of the philosophers. And why was the philosopher more easily satis- 
tied than the mechanic? Evidently because the object of the mechanic was to 
mold things, while the object of the philosopher was only to mold words. Care- 
ful induction is not at all necessary to the making of a good syllogism, but it is 
indispensable to the making of a good shoe, r 

Mechanics therefore have always been, as far as the range of their humble 
but useful callings extended, not anticipators but interpreters of nature; and 
when a philosophy rose the object of which was to do on a large scale what the 
mechanic does on a small scale—to extend the power and to supply the wants 
of man—the truth of the premises which, logically, is a matter altogether un- 
Important. became a matter of the highest importance; and the careless induc- 
tion with which men of learning had previously been satisfied gave place of 
necessity toan induction far more accurate and satisfactory. 

Men may take risks, Mr. President, in the employment of a pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres; they will take none in the employment of an 


engineer, The untrained head may do no harm; the unskilled hand 
may prove destructive. The workshop is the academia of the new phi- 
losophy. It is the fountain of thought, ‘rom which must flow the 
stream of invention thatis to enrich and fructify the world. Who can 
prophesy the ultimate result ofits work? Who would limit the bounty 
which it must conier on mankind ? 

The greater the numberof workshops existing in a country the greater 
will be the number of inventions, and the more numerous the sources 
of that country's wealth. 

The conquest of forest and field, the civilization of man, was achieved 
not by literature, but by labor; not by the wise saws of soothsayers, 
the deductions of moralists, the eloquence of orators, or the rhymes of 
those who ‘yoked rich words together.“ A halt-dozen simple tools 
tell the story of the early struggles. From these, by the cunning of 
brain and hand, have been evolved all the intricate contrivances that 
now constitute the extended paraphernaliaof the workshop. Whoever 
invented a new device and added it to the common stock was the true 
civilizer. If it be a benefaction to mankind to cause two blades of 
grass to grow where betore but one had grown, it is no less a benefac- 
tion to multiply a hundredfold the power of the human arm, 

Those who laud the graces of poetry and the charms of rhetoric will 
do well to remember that a machine which runs with rythmie beauty 
and irresistible power is more awe-inspiring, more eloquent, more 
noble, and infinitely more instructive and valuable to mankind than 
any poem ever inscribed. The power-loom, the spiuning-jenny, the 
sewing-machine, the reaper, the steam-engine have done more to de- 
liver the world from barbarism—to clothe, to feed, and to elevate the 
race morally, intellectually, and physically, than all the works of 
poetry and rhetoric that the world has ever seen. The Corliss engine 
is an Iliad, the locomotive an anthem, the sewing-machine an idyl, 
the reaper aneclogue. These are the greatest achievements of man— 
the richest and ripest fruits of his culture and genius, 

Around these will the philosophers and littérateurs of the future ad- 
miringly cluster. In their praise will the muses sing, the poets indite, 
the seers foretell. In comparison with their deeds how insignificant 
the feats of Hector and Ajax, how repulsive the exploits of Alexander 
and Cæsar! 

The advancement of the future must find its material basis in the 
development of the mechanic artsand inventions, There is a limit to 
the consumption of food; the richest man can consume no more of it 
than the poorest. An advance in civilization does not ipcrease the de- 
mand for food, but it does increase without limit the demand for ar- 
ticles that minister to the comforts and refinements of life in other 
respects. New works of use and ornament are constantly in demand; 
new inventions and machines constantly making; new styles of ho 
of furniture, of clothing, of jewelry, coming into vogue; new tastes an 
fancies even in the games and amusements of the people. 


THOSE SCHOOLS MUST BE PERMANENTLY ESTABLISHED, 


To secure the largest achievement, manufactures must not only be 
varied and generally dispersed throughout the country, but it is in- 
dispensable that they be long continued. The young of each genera- 
tion must live in the presence of work and in the atmosphere of pro- 
duction. They must be accustomed to the hum of industry. They 
must imbibe the spirit of exertion. They must grow up amid sur- 
roundings that will give them respect for manual labor, which they 
must identify with their fature as with honorable and self-respectin 
utility. They must see no debasement in the hard hand and the soil 
lace—these are the“ medals’’ and insignia of the new order; they 
must hear none in the rumble of machinery—it is the sign by which 
they conquer. 

A people accustomed tolooking upon these things as humiliating, or 
as involving inferiority, can not succeed. When men realize that there 
are no divisions in the guild of labor, and that all labor is noble and 
necessary, they will seek that to which they are adapted, and will pur- 
sue it with zest. For such men there is always a future. Zeal is the 
parent of promotion. Study and observation are the handmaids of 
progress. 

Improvementsin machinery are effected by those in daily association 
with it; who see and study it at rest and in motion; who occupy them- 
selves in noting the harmony and proportion of its parts and their 
adaptability to the functions to which they are assigned; who reflect 
upon the symmetry or the aberrations of its movements and discuss its 
merits and defects in detail with their fellows. This process awakens 
thought and arouses ambition. It invents machines and develops men. 

A country can have no source of power more enduring than a body 
of skilled and well-paid mechanics who, working and residing in cen- 
ters or cities at short and convenient distances apart, spend their money 
in their own localities and furnish the mast certain, convenient, and 
profitable market for the products of agriculture, I lay it down asa 
fundamental maxim that the highest agricultural prosperity can never 
be reached except in countries which do their own work; in other 
words, in countries in which manufactures abound and in which the 
farms feed the factories. The law of orderly progress demands that a 
people shall develop all their powers. The aptitude of each will sup- 
plement the aptitudes of the others. 
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THE APTITUDES OF ALL THE PEOPLE SHOULD BE DEVELOPED, 

In a controversy on protection and free trade, appearing in the North 
American Review for January, 1890, Mr. Gladstone said: 

International commerce is based not upon arbitrary or fanciful consider? 
tions, but upon the unequal distribution among men and regions of aptitudes 
to produce the several commodities which are necessary or useful for the suste- 
nance, comfort, and advantage of human life. If every country produced all 
commodities with exactly the same degree of facility or cheapness, it would be 
contrary to common sense to incur the charge of sree; 4 them from one coun- 
try to another, But the inequalities are so that (for example) region A 
can supply region B with many articles of food. and region B can in return 
supply region A with many articles of clothing at such rates that although in 

case the charge oftransmission has of necessity been added to the first cost, 
the respective articles can be sold for importation at a lower rate than if they 
were home-grown or home manufactured in the one or the other respectively, 


In this statement Mr. Gladstone, to my mind, surrenders the fanda- 
mental basis of international free trade, so far as this country is con- 
cerned. Whatever might have been the apparent or presumed support 
for such a theory up to 1861, before the protective tariff gave impetus 
to home manufactures, the experience of the past thirty years has con- 
clusively demonstrated to every reflecting mind that numbers ot apti- 
tudes not before possessed by our people have in that time been acquired. 
What but a free-trade policy can prevent us from acquiring other apti- 
tudes which we do not now possess? Aptitudes reside not in the 
country, but in the people, and they are as varied as the people are 
numerous. Within the period indicated the development of aptitudes 
in this country has been a marvel and a revelation not only to ourselves, 
but to the world. 

Mr. Gladstone admits that it would be contrary to common sense 

y freight on goods exchanged between countries, provided the apti- 

e for making such goods existed at home. Why not carry the ar- 
gument to its logical conclusion, namely, that withan alert population 
it is cheaper to develop the aptitudes at home than to continue indefi- 
nitely the payment of freights ? s 

But I take the question to a higher ground, where it enters the do- 
main of ethics. Is it not the paramount duty of a people to develop 
all their aptitudes? Is it not in the following out of aptitudes that 
their enduring happiness is to be found? The enjoyment essentially 
is not in the product, but in its production; not in the possession of the 
article, but in the pursuit of the art. 

Mr. Gladstone's argument is but a repetition of that with which the 
free-traders have for fifty years endeavored to make us familiar, namely, 
that our *‘aptitade’’ is restricted to the cultivation of the soil, while 
that of England extends to the ever-widening and all-comprehending 
work of manufactures. 

It would be much better for England if her statesmen gave their 
country credit for more aptitude for agriculture. Owing to neglect of 
that industry a few sala 2, suspension of England’s commerce would 
bring the proudest of her aristocracy to starvation. As to this coun- 
try, it will be found, as time goes on, that under the benign influence 
of a protective policy, which enables our people to supply all their own 
wants, we shall develop more aptitude for manufactures than now ex- 
ists in any country of the world. 

In a discussion on the repeal of the corn laws, to be found in the 
Journal of the Statistical Society of London for January. 1839, a Brit- 
ish banker, in advocating the repeal of the duties, stated, as one of the 
advantages to acerne to England, that by offering a market for Amer- 
ican cereals the development of American manufactures could be re- 
tarded. Free trade had not then been declared in England. On the 
contrary, so protective, even at that date, was the economic policy ot 
that country that it was an offense against the Jaw, punishable with 
severity, to export to a foreign country a piece ot English machinery. 
Cloth could be sold, but not looms. The dream of England was todo 
skilled work for al) mankind, and to receive reward in proportion to 
the skill. In stating his views as to the effect of the repeal of the im- 
port duty on cereals, this banker said: 

It is probable that the continental nations, and especially America, would 
cease to turn their attention to manufactures. They would ex their raw 
products for our manufactures. and the exchange would be beneficial to all 
puea They buy from us. and we buy from them. not from any affection, 

ut because the commodities which each has for sale are produced at the lowest 
price; and to effect such purchase is the constant aim of all merchants, 

The effect of our present corn laws is, that we can not purchase their corn, 
and we are driving them to become manufacturers. As it is contraband [in 
Great Britain] to export machinery, they can not buy it without paying an ex- 
orbitant price—15 per cent. more than the regular charge being known to have 
been offered in this place to land itin Belgium. Hence. as the machinery can 
not be exported the heads are emigrating who will make the machinery, and 
who will carry with them all the capital they can command; and our landed 
eee too late will find that the prosperity of agriculture depends upon 

he prosperity of the manufacturers—upon their power of producing commodi- 
ties, and exchanging them for the raw products of the agriculturists, 

The bank officer of fifty years ago was concerned for the manufact- 
uring supremacy of his country. In deeming it probable that America 
would cease to turn its attention to manulactures, it is evident that 
with him the wish was father to the thought. It continues to be in- 
timated that by reason of our great agricultural resources we should 
depend for our wealth on crops of cotton, corn, and wheat, and that 
the duty of supplying ourselves with manufactured products should 
be committed to other nations with aptitude for manufacture, 

How were those aptitudes acquired ? 


to 
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HOW APTITUDES MAY BE DEVELOPED. 

For five centuries England protected her industries, both by heavy 
tariff charges and rigid prohibitory enactments, and when ready to be- 
come the workshop of the world her statesmen declared that she had 
“aptitude” for manufactures. There was a time, long before England 
asserted such ‘‘aptitude,’’? when the weavers ot Flanders made all the 
woolen cloth of the world—England, in the absence of home manu- 
tactures,’’ supplying them with her proportion of the wool. Flanders 
was then credited with aptitude for weaving. But the English people 
understood the importance of industrial development. They knew 
that aptitudes depended largely on conditions and training. They 
adopted the policy ot protection, imported weavers, retained their wool, 
wove it into cloth in their own country, and thus developed the“ apti- 
tudes” which now they would lead us to infer are exclusively their own. 

Aptitudes undoubtedly may be inherited, but, as we have seen, under 
fitting conditions they may also be acquired. It is in our power, and 
it should be our duty, to create in this country conditions that will de- 
velop every aptitude of which the human mind and hand are capable. 
If we continue unfalteringly the protective policy, it will be but a short 
time before our large, alert, and ingenious population will exhibit all 
the aptitudes now possessed by every nation engaged in industrial pur- 
suits, 

I will venture the assertion that with a proper adjustment and wide 
diversification of industries the strong, bright, hopeful, and alert peo- 
ple of this Republic may, in one generation, acquire aii the aptitudes 
now exhibited by any nation apon earth, By that I do not mean that 
protection may then be dispensed with. for I contend that the protect- 
ive policy—the policy which is to result in keeping in active and vig- 
orous exercise the best faculties of all our people, in maintaining in 
equilibrium all their industries and enabling them to supply all their 
own wants—must be continued if this nation is to perpetuate its high 
order of manhood, ; 

Nowhere in the world are there a greater variety of aptitudes displayed 
than in this Republic, Even were we lacking in some special aptitude, 
that is the one we should hasten to cultivate. 

According to the free-trade theory, without the aptitude we should 
not attempt manufactures; yet without manufactures we can not se- 
cure the aptitude. We can not expect it to develop by accident. It 
can only be acquired by long and patient study in the schools of 
which I have spoken—the workshops of the country. : 

England became a great mechanical nation because of her wealth ot 
minerals, her secure physical situation, and her strong protective 
policy. She had great beds of coal and iron, and had the men to work 
them. Shall we, ing far greater wealth of minerals and far 
greater security of 3 situation, possessing a houndless domain and 
an ingenious and untiring population, permit all opportunities of inven- 
tion and progress to be confined el“ l we contribute noth- 
ing to the advancement of mankind? Shall we not lead rather than 
follow? Shall we content ourselves with the rudimental industry of 
agriculture. the industry ot Adam, and depend upon other nations for 
our mechanical contrivances? 

Rather let it be our aim to develop every aptitude of our people, so 
that our country may, through the intelligence, ingenuity, and virtues 
of its citizens, continue the work of upbuilding a great and free na- 
tion on this hemisphere from which the light of a true social science 
may shed its rays back upon the fading civilizations of the older con- 
tinents, rekindling the torch of hope and revivifying the aspirations of 
their peoples, i 

It would bean extraordinary effect of liberty and of self-government 
of which we boast so much if the intellectual work of the world were 
confined exclusively to the people living under despotic and monarch- 
ical governments, and nothing but the least intellectual forms of man- 
ual labor performed in a free and self-governing republic. 

If that is to be the result of republican liberty, then the other peoples 
of the world should be in no haste to change their forms of government. 
Civilization and spirituality under a despotism are better for man- 
kind than the freedom and ignorance of the aborigines. If the price 
of liberty is to be the loss of skill in the arts which elevate and enno- 
525 humanity, better that liberty should die in order that men may 

ive. 

If the results of the Declaration of Independence are to be that the 
work which exercises and develops the noblest faculties of man, the 
work which combines the labors of hand and brain, shall acquire in- 
creasing vigor and plenitude under the so-called“ effete ’’ governments 
of the older continents, and only the unskilled, unintellectual, and 
unprogressive labor is to be the characteristic of this Republic, the 
philosophers of the future will be at a loss to attach to republican 
freedom the importance claimed for it by the literature of the present. 
Thus Macaulay’s famed New Zealander, instead of surveying the ruins 
of London from its celebrated bridge, may sit astride the fallen and 
forgotten Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor and sweep the horizon 
in yain for proot to support the averments of historians that civiliza- 
tion had once found lodgment on Manhattan Island, 

ORIGIN OF FREE TRADE. 

The free-traders and their allies, the revenue reformers,” aver that 

a protective policy is an injury to our people. 
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Two powerful classes have contributed largely to the dissemination 
of this belief. One, as would naturally be expected, comprises the 
European man who see great profit to themselves in a pos- 
sible monopoly of our market for the sale of their wares. The other is 
composed of the great variety of non- ucers of Europe, the respect- 
able idlers, the most powerful and influential of whom are the titled 
aristocracy, the annuitants and income classes. Their only relation to 
the state is as consumers, and they are naturally zealous in their own be- 


Living largely on rents of houses and lands, on unearned pensions 
from the Government, and the interests on bonds and mortgages, they 
add nothing to the material wealth of the state. Producing nothing 
themselves. they regard the consumer and producer as different indi- 
viduals,and hence talk of the producer ‘‘robbing’’ the consumer. They 
have no knowledge of conditions such as exist in this country, where 
practically all the people are both producers and consumers and where 
the general sentiment is that he who consnmes without producing is 
not entitled to especial consideration in the enactment of economic 
statutes, 

The great body of the land of Europe being held out of reach, the 
masses have not, as have our workmen, the alternative afforded by a 
resort to agriculture. However low the wages of labor may be pressed, 
they must be accepted. The laborer, being between the upper and the 
nether mill-stone, is in no condition to dictate terms. Two powerful 
classes combine to despoil him of a portion of the products of his labor. 


THE PROTOTYPE OF THE FREE-TRADER, THE FREEBOOTER! 


In the accomplishment of this purpose the free - trader is but follow- 
ing, by a more humane method, the precedent set by his prototype, 
the freebooter. 

The object of the freebooter was to get wealth without producing it, 
to get that which somebody else had earned, but to get it without giv- 
ing an equivalent, 

In the early history of human endeavor large wealth could be ob- 
tained only by direct and open plunder, by undisguised spoliation. 

This was a spoliation of the producers for the benefit of men who 
could not produce, and who despised the arts that led to production. 
It frequently culminated in the enslavement of the weak by the strong. 
Whenevercireumstances gave prospect of constant employment to labor, 
the laborer wasenslaved and large bodies of men, the real producers 
of the world, were held in subjection and hired out for wages paid to 
their masters, the consumers,“ that they might contribute to the ease 
and wealth of those consumers“ who themselves could produce noth- 
ing. Thus we find that of a population of 120,000,000, constituting the 
Roman Empire, 60,000,000 were slaves, almost all of these being of the 
white race. e 

Whenever the conditions were unfavorable for actual enslavement, 
the consumer“ and his retainers contented themselves with making 

iodical raids upon the producer and in a night depriving him of the 
earnings of years of industry. The free- trader“ of that period 
was the warrior on land and the pirate at sea. 

Whether in the midnight raid of robber bands, the more warlike con- 
flicts of tribes, or the sanguinary encounters of armies, the ultimate 
object always was—unearned wealth. The opulence of the Orient ex- 
cited the envy of Alexander, whose legions reveled in their ill-gotten 
booty. The riches of Gaul aroused the avarice of Cæsar, and the spoils 
of the provinces, to Rome, long supplied her proletariat 
with ‘*bread and circuses.” The empire, in its turn, was sacked by 
the barbarians. When, at its fall, soeiety reverted toits earlier forms, 
the deadly foray and the predatory incursion became again, through- 
out Europe, leading instruments for the distribution of wealth among 
those who had not earned it. 

On the decline of fendalism and the rise of the modern nationalities, 
the pillage for the benefit of the aristocratic ‘‘ consumer ’’ was continued 
under a new guise. The work was invested with an air of philanthropy. 
Barbarians were to be enlightened, and it became the self-imposed 
duty of the leading nations to secure, at the mouth of the cannon, 
the privileges of freedom of trade with those barbarians. Civ- 
ilization had to be extended, and, with the aid of the resources ot civ- 
ilization, the terms of the trade were fixed by the one side for the 
“benefit” of both. These resources, however, did not consist exclu- 
sively of implements of warfare. 

The aid of literature was invoked, and the world was flooded with 
books, which were translated into the principal languages, attempting 
to prove that free trade was the panacea for all economicills. In the 
progress of time, having exhausted both physical and mental force in 
compelling or persuading the people of the world to accept free 
trade, and understanding the importance of money in its influence on 
the distribution of wealth, the free-trade ‘‘consumer’’ secured a fur- 
ther share of the earnings of the producer by a skillful manipulation 
of the volume of money in the leading countries of the world and by 
depriving of the money function the older, more useful, and more uni- 
versal of the precious metals. 

~ THE BASIS OF FREE TRADE. 

Free trade is based essentially on the idea, express or implied, that in 

trading with other nations we can cheat them in the trade—that in 


exchanging with foreigners we can secure an advantage over them, 
that inreturn for the products of one day’s work of ours we can get the 
product of a day and a half of theirs. 

This is a delnsive hope. With freedom of trade, equalization would 
soon take place. All the wealth we can have is what we produce, or 
its equivalent. In obtaining the equivalent, let us obtain it of our 
own people. Thus, to the extent that we are consumers of the things 
they make, we shall give them employment; and, in return, to the ex- 
tent that they are consumers of the things we make will they give us 
employment, thereby insuring an equilibrium in our industries, devel- 
oping at home skillful artisans in every branch ofindustry, and dotting 
the country over with manufacturing establishments. 

Free trade would banish those establishments and would exchange 
skilled mechanics tor cheap door-knobs or cheap cutlery. It would re- 
ject the knowledge of useful arts in order to save for the moment a few 
cents a yard on woolen cloth or cotton-ties, or a few cents a pound on 
tin-plates. Protection secures the arts and protects the artists. It 
transforms ignorance into knowledge, indifference into zeal, inertia into 
activity, impotence into power. 

Free trade is based essentially on the idea of landed aristocracy—on 
the idea that the land of the country is the property, not of independ- 
ent farmers, owning and working their own land, but of allodial lords, 
owning practically the community in which they live. It has its 
foundation in that form of social development of which slavery was a 
type, which takes no thought of the man who works with his hands. 
It implies that, as in Europe, there shall eventually be in this country 
no proprietary farmers, but that a few great proprietors who disdain 
work shall monopolize the land. It implies that when a few barons 
shall hold in Jarge tracts the land of the country they, as lords of the 
soil, can ordain that what they call their“ country shall forever re- 
main in the primitive occupation of agriculture. 

These baronial owners can say to all comers, ‘‘ We own all this land; 
this country is ours; you can starve unless you accept work on our 
terms. We do not wish you to have a variety of occupations. We do 
not wish you to aspire. What have you to do with aspiration? We 
can buy all the manufactured goods we want from the cheap labor of 
Europe or Asia. If you open stores or set up workshops you must 
compete with the cheapness of Europe and the squalor of the Hindoos 
and Chinese; you are entitled to no protection as against them. They 
have as good a right to sell their wares here as have.“ But in the 
same breath the landed proprietor will add, Of course you people are 
expected to shoulder your guns and with your lives defend and protect 
us and our property in case those same Europeans or Chinese invade 
the country and endanger our ownership of this wore 

They will recognize the propriety and even the duty of W 
the country from an armed invasion, while they will contemplate wi 
serenity the prospect of an industrial invasion, which mighs be more 
disastrous. The principal use of conquered territory in this age is to 
secure a market for the industries of the conqueror. 

The opponents of the protective system claim that under their policy 
no law would prevent us from doing our own work. But they are 
unable to deny that conditions are as powerful as law, and that where 
conditions render it impossible for us to compete in our own market 
with foreign manufacturers it is idle to boast of our freedom under the 
law to enter into any business which we may desire. 

SHOULD WE ADOPT A FREE-TRADE POLICY? 

The question whether free trade should receive the sanction of our 
people 8 981 altogether upon the vigw we take of the wants of the 
nation. Ifall that is to be done is to satisfy the barest pr wants, 
if we care only to maintain our workmen on the lowest fare, dress them 
in the poorest clothes, house them in the meanest buildings, and de- 
prive them of the hope of all intellectual advancement, then let us 
adopt an economic policy which will result in the destruction of our 
industries. 

If, on the other hand, we wish to unfold and strengthen every energy 
of our people—cultivate our material resources, preserve our national 
strength and impregnability; if we are to maintain our place in the van- 
guard of the nations; if we are to seek the satisfaction of intellectual 
and spiritual needs; if we yearn after the higher life, after the broad- 
est development; if we aspire to the noblest use of our best faculties; 
then we must look for these, notin free trade, nor in any form of foreign 
trade, but in the development within our own country of the wide and 
varied catalogue of all the industries, all the sciences, all the arts that 
contribute to the happiness of man. 

In none of this work would free trade aid or encourage us. On the 
contrary, its motto is to buy wherever it may buy cheapest to-day, 
without regard to the future, or to the country in which it buys, It 
is distinctly founded on individual selfishness. It looks only to the 
temporary advantage of the individual, and takes no thought for the 
future or for the community. The protective policy is founded on a 
higher form of selfishness, the selfishness of the nation, which is but 
another name for patriotism. 

Free trade brings the watch, protection brings the watchmaker; free 
trade brings the machine, protection the machinist; free trade brings 
the engine, protection the engineer. Given the men, we can not lack 
the machines, Having the art, we shall not wantfor thearticle. Pos- 
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sessing the producer, we shall not want for the product. Between 
them who shall hesitate as to which is the more valuable tothe country? 
Men found communities, machines do not; men constitute a society, 
machines do not. 

The policy of free trade involves a contradiction not readily recon- 
cilable with the genesis of the Republic. Among the causes that led 
to the Declaration of Independence was the fact that Great Britain 
would not permit us to do our own work. No source of difference be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies was more offensive and re- 
pugnant to the sense of reason than the denial of the right to the colo- 
nists to set up their own manufactures, 

All the force of law and of official discouragement was brought to 
bear to repress the spirit of enterprise on the new continent and to 
force its people to remain forever in a condition no less of industrial 
than of political dependence upon the mother country. “It was our 
„market rather than our country that Great Britain prized. -Our 
yoluntary adoption of an economic policy which would now give that 
market to Great Britain or any other country would defeat one of the 
principal objects of the founders of the Republic. 

But it is not alone in an economic aspect that free trade would be an 
injury to this country. If we consider its effects upon our social life, 
we shall find it no less injurious. Communities are composed of men 
and women. Free trade separates by thousands of miles the sons of 
the farmer and the daughters of the watchmaker, of the machinist, of 
the book-keeper. It keeps the farmer's daughters unacquainted with 
the sturdy and honorable young men who should be learning in Amer- 
ican, rather than European, workshops the various mechanical trades, 
which would yield them an income sufficient to enable them to enter 
with prudence into the marriage relation. 

Not the least of the achievements of a continued protective policy 
wil) be that, by encouraging the widest development of the arts and 
manufactures and the formation of communities in proximity to the farm- 
er’s home, the law of natural selection in the most important incident 
of human life may have opportunity to assert itself. It will-render 
it unnecessary for the farmer to send his daughters from home to get 
the advantages of society; it will bring society to them, The varying 
tastes, preferences, and affinities which sanctify the marriage state will 
thus have opportunity of finding expression. All temperaments, alldis- 
positions, all shades of character will be observable in such communi- 
ties, and ample opportunity for choice will be afforded to each sex. 
a will in very large degree promote the progress and happiness of 

ety. 
7 FREE TEADE DISCREDITED. 

Not only is free trade delusive as a theory, it is discredited as a fact. 
The tendency of the time is in the otherdirection. By protective tar- 
iffs the nations of Europe are developing home industries. 

For manufactured products France is no longer tributary to Eng- 
land, as she was thirty years ago. Instead, she is acompetitor of Eng- 
land. The exports of French manufactured goods are now valued at 
nearly one-half those of Great Britain, and two-thirds of the amount 
consist of textile fabrics. In agriculture the French ple, by the 

ter intensity of cultivation characteristic of small are pro- 
Facing 50 to 60 bushels of wheat to the acre. 

Germany, since the Franco-Prussian war, has by means of a protect- 
ive tariff effected a revolution in her industrial system. She has im- 
proved and renewed her machinery in aceordance with the latest de- 
velopments of inventive genius, She begins her industrial career at a 
point at which Britain has arrived only after centuries of endeavor. 
Twenty years ago Germany was one of the best customers of Britain; 
to-day she is rapidly supplying herown wants. It is but thirty years 
since cotton spinning and maree in Germany were unorganized and 
insignificant house industries, and the exports of cotton goods from all 
the German states but 830 tons. In 1834 Germany’s exports of such 
goods were 25,000 tons. In the nine years from 1875 to 1884 she 
doubled the numberof spindles in her woolen factories, and in the last- 
mentioned year exported 21,000 tons of woolen goods. 

In 1879 Russia adopted a protective policy, increasing her tariff dues 
nearly 30 per cent., enormously decreasing her imports of British man- 
ufactures and correspondingly augmenting herown. Nearly all the 
steel and three-quarters of the iron now used in that country are of 
home manufacture. In the ten years ending 1884 the exports of Brit- 
ish produce to Russia declined from $44,000,000 to $25,000,000 per 
annum, 

Italy, too, has now her protective tariff. Nothwithstanding lack of 
fuel, her home industries are rapidly developing. Her spindles, that 
in 1877 were but 1,000,000, had by 1885 increased to 1,800,000. Her 
imports of coal furnish an index to her angmented manufacturing 
power. For 1871 those imports amounted to 780,000 tons; for 1884 
to 3,000,000 tons. 

Austria and Hungary are participating in the race for home produc- 
tion, not only by protective tariffs, but by laws which exempt from 
taxation for a period of years such industries as may be established. 

Thus all the leading countries of the world are waking up to the fact 
that they should be doing their own work, producing for their own 
people, setting their own houses in order. All begin to see the perma- 
nent value and the enduring national security furhished by an inte- 


grated variety of occupations, England itself is in throes of doubt, and 
discussing the virtues of fair trade.“ Even Spain, the somnolent, 
is waking up. 

The people of this country have in their own history an illustration 
of the blighting effects of a policy which disregards diversification of 
industries. 

THE EFFECT ON THE SOUTHERN STATES OF THE ABSENCE OF DIVERSIFIED LS- 
DUSTRIES, 

The great body of the opponents of a protective policy are found in 
the States of the South. Until lately they had no experience with 
labor, except such as they owned, and such as they could not, with 
safety to the institution of slavery, permit to become intelligent or as- 
piring. 

The workman of the South, unlike him of the North, does not be- 
long to the creative race. He forms the base only, the lowest stratum 
of the industrial system. He is under the feet of the dominating caste. 

He is not regarded as a component part of the Government, or as a 
factor in the support of its institutions, He is simply a hereditary 
laborer doomed, as the people of the South believe, forever to remain 
a laborer, and forever to remain in a condition little above that of 
slavery. 

The Southern people took no interest in the advancement or the in- 
tellectual achievement of their working class. They were willing to 
live on the reward of the rudimental industry of agriculture, and to 
be surrounded by a laboring class who should indulge no hope of ad- 
vancement. As was to be expected, in the presence of the slave, with 
whom manual labor was identified, such labor by free men was dis- 
couraged and despised. Naturally, therefore, the South favored and 
now favors a policy which would enable its people to exchange the prod- 
ucts of their cheap laborers for the products of the cheapest laborers 
they could find elsewhere on the globe, x 

In other sections of the country the conditions are wholly diferent, 
The workmen are in control. They do the voting; they direct the 
policies of the Government. Did the Southern people bave in their 
working population so aspiring, self-reliant, intelligent, and ive 
an elementas the working population of the North they would look at 
the question differently; nor would thisresult be with them altogether 
a matter of choice. The workmen would demand protection and insist 
upon receiving it. 

The labor of the North forms at once the foundation and the super- 
structure, the pillar and the dome, of its civilization. The prosperity 
of that section means the prosperity of its workmen. With very few 
exceptions, the men of the North are all workmen. To degrade and 
depress them means to degrade and depress the entire body of the peo- 
ple. This can not be done. A policy that might be tolerable where 
the lowest order of laborers was employed would not be consistent with 
the peace, order, or well-being of a society in which the workingmen 
were of a high order and comprised the vast majority of the commu- 
nity in numbers and force. 

The gauge and measure of civilization is the extent to which man 
subordinates to his will the latent forces of the universe. To that 
sublime work the States of the South contributed little or nothing. 

As an illustration of this I will cite the ratio between the number of 
the white population and the number of patents that in the year 1870 
were issued to the citizens of a number of the States of the South. For 
purposes of comparison I cite also the like figures for a number of 
States of the North. In order to make the comparison just, I do not 
includein the figures of population the recently manumitted class: 


Table showing the ratio between the number of the white population and the 
number of patents issued to citizens of the States named during the year 
1870. 


States of the South. Persons. States of the North, Persons. 
Alabama, 1 patent to. „| 14,483 || Connectiout,1 patent to 806 
Arkansas, 1 patent to .. „ 82,919. IIlinois, 1 patent to 2,916 
Georgia, 1 patent to. 7, 888 || Indiana, 1 patent to 4,277 
Mississtppi, 1 patent to .... 7,658 || Massachusetts, 1 patent to. 1,051 
North Carolina, 1 patent t 12,565 || New Hampshire, 1 patent to 3,121 
South Carolina, I patent t 8,376 || New Jersey, 1 patent to 4 1,827 
Texas, I patent to. . 11. 761 New Vork, I patent to n... = 1,450 
Virginia, 1 patent to | 6,473 || Pennsylvania, 1 patent to. 2, 284 

li . 


The most instructive lesson of American history—indeed, the most 
impressive economic lesson of all history—is that afforded in a great 
crisis by the industrial impotence of those States, resulting from their 
persistent neglect of the mechanical arts and of diversified industries. 

When the South declared war it was found that its people could create 
nothing of practical utility. Their orators and stump-speakers, who 
led them into the war, could spin ‘‘yarns,’’ but not of cotton; they 
could weave sentences, but not woolens. They could make speeches, 
but conld not make engines. They could make verses, but not vest- 
ments; they could talk learnedly of the rights of man, but could not 
supply the wantsofman. ‘They could write flaming essays on courage, 
but could not make a gun or a canister of powder. They could organize 
armies, but not industries. They could inspire their troops with en- 
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thusiasm, but could not supply them with blankets. With all their 
cotton they could not make a handkerchief; with quantities of sheep 
and all natural facilities for producing wool and turning it into cloth, 
they could not make acoat. Withevery opportunity for the establish- 
ment of manufactures, they could not make a needle, a knife, a bayo- 
net, or a button. 

With ample natural resources, and with opportunities equal to those 
of the North, the people of the South, looking only to the momentand 
never to the morrow, permitted iron, coal, and other valuable minerals 
in illimitable quantities to lie inert and useless in their fields. They 
could produce nothing but the raw materials of agriculture, and but 
little variety even of those. Theirs was a civilization that ‘‘ disdained 
to be useful, and was content to be stationary.“ 

When, therefore, in the hour of their utmost need, they wanted 
clothing, arms, munitions, and means of transportation, they were 
without factories, foundries, mills, machine-shops, railroads, tools, 
and skilled workmen. Had it not been for their slaves, they would 
have been without food. Their soldiers suffered for want of proper 
clothing, some of them even dying of cold; and many, especially to- 
ward the close of the war, wearing uniforms made from rag carpet. 
Like helpless aborigines, they were obliged to look to their enemy for 
every resource of warlare. 

But this was not because the pepi of the South were wanting in 
ability. It was not that they lacked great qualities, not that they 
were destitute of the mental aud physical characteristics of the great 
creative race from which, in common with the people of the North, 
they had sprung and to which they belong. Inevery department of 
effort to which they had directed attention, they had displayed all the 
ability characteristic of that race, They had the same innate qualities 
which all people ot that race possess; but the greatest of those quali- 
ties they never exercised. The creative and inventive faculties were 
never brought forth. 

The lack of diversified industries is destructive in time of war, but, 
like the ‘‘dry rot,” it is none the less operative in time of peace and 
none the less certain to culminate in disaster. 

The fruits ot ail this the leaders of the South have had ample op- 
portunity to observe; but, with the fatuity of those who never learn 
and who never forget, they still cling to the traditions of the old régime 
and close their eyes to the demands of the age and of the future. The 
blunder on the part of the South was no less economic than historic. 
This fact has not escaped the eye of discerning men among its people. 

In a work entitled Destruction and Reconstruction, by a lieutenant- 

meral, Richard Taylor, of the Confederate army (son of President 

hary Taylor), that oficer, referring to the effect on the struggle of 
the lack of diversified industries in the South, said: 

We suffered less from inferiority of numbers than from the want of mechan- 
ical resources. Most of the mechanics employed in the South were Northern 
men, and returned to their section at the outbreak of the war. The loss of New 
Orleans, our only large city, this trouble,and we had no means of 
repairing the long lines of lway,nor the plant. Even when unbroken by 


ids, wear and tear rendered them inefficient at an early period of the meag- 
gle. This had a more direct influence on the sudden downfall of the Confed- 


eracy than is generally supposed, 

This pregnant statement of a distinguished officer is corroborated 
by Col. Archer Anderson in his oration delivered on the occasion of the 
late unveiling in Richmond, Va., of the statue of General Lee. In the 
course of a lengthy and eloquent review of the events of the war, 
Colonel Anderson said: 

Modern armies, with their elaborate small-arms, artillery, and ammunition, 
can not be maintained without t mechanical appliances. They can not 
even be fed without great lines of railway. And how can railways be operated 
in a country closely blockaded, without these same manufacturing resources? 

All this was true from 1861 to 1865. At no time during that period did there 
exist south of Richmond foundries and 9 capable, in a year’s work, 
of supplying the Confederate armies and railways for three months, In the 
first part of the war the nucleus of such establishments could not be found 
elsewhere in the South. In the latter part nnings had been made, but the 
new production of cannon and railway material never became adequate to the 
demands of a campai; If the requisite machinery could have been impro- 
vised the product could not have been hastily increased because of the absolute 
lack of skilled workmen. The Joss of the skilled artisans of Richm nd would 
have been as fatal in our poverty as the loss of its mills and workshops. 

These are the philosophical reflections and frank admissions of a 
chosen leader of the lost cause.““ 

The trouble with the South, Mr. President, was that in the case of 
its working classes the hand had been at work without the brain; and 
in the case of the intellectual classes, the brain had been at work with- 
out the hand. One worked without thinking, and the other thought 
withont working. 

At the North, on the contrary, the great bulk of the population had 
been working, and to-day continue working, with hand and brain in 
unisou. The exact training of the mechanic of the North, under con- 
ditions which gave ample room for the expansion of his mind and the 
development of his intellect, had produced a race of mechanics who, 
compared with the mechanics of other countries, must be classed as 
intellectual athletes. These are the men who win wars—men of in- 
genuity, of resource, of high intelligence, of physical strength, of un- 
daunted cou Those are the reliance of a nation in war, each 


other’s best customers in peace. Those are the men who build up 
communities, It is to those that the people of this country must 


k for their prosperity. 


A nation that does not perform its own work and possess, in the 
body of its citizenship, the mental as well as physical force wherewith to 
carry on every process of industry, from the production of the raw ma- 
terial to the last stage of its development and transformation, will be 
the helpless prey of national marauders. Without mechanical and 
manufacturing resources and capacity, no people can maintain pros- 
perity or independence. 

Any nation that desired the mastership of the world could achieve 
Supremacy withont a blow if the other nations of the earth would per- 
mit it to become their manutacturer. They would become powerless 
1 it in war, as they would be tributary to and dependent upon it 

n peace. 

The admissions of the distinguished Confederate chieftains quoted 
should stapd for all time as a monumental lesson to the world, thata 
people, however brave, engaged exclusively in farming pursuits, can 
never hope to cope with a people of the same origin whose diversified 
avocations enable them indefinitely to teed, clothe, and move armies, 
overcome interior intrenched lines by concentrated of railway, 
and, through their large plants, organized workshops, and independent 
army of skilled artisans, maintain supplies of improved and elaborate 
small-arms, artillery, and ammunition, and improvise ingenious and 
effective weapons and works of offense and defense. 

The success of the North was due to the wise, patriotic, and far- 
sighted policy of its Last in adopting at the outbreak of the war the 
protective policy through which a wide diversity of industries was es- 
tablished and maintained. That policy they will continue and en- 
large. But the lesson which history teaches of the defeat and discom- 
fiture of the South seems lost upon the survivors of the lost cause, 
whose clamor for a low tariff. would, if successful, lay this whole coun- 
try as prostrate and helpless as they found their own States in 1865. 

To whatever words they may give expression their favorite policy 
makes them in effect say: We care not who makes articles, nor where 
they are made. We are not interested in the advancement of labor. 
We care nothing for improvements in machinery. We care nothing for 
the harmony of development of our national industries. We want to 
buy where we can buy most cheaply at the present moment, whether 
that be on this side the ocean or at the other end of the earth. We 
heed not the lessons of the past and reck not of the future, After us, 
the deluge!” 

It is stated that a leading figure in the Confederacy has declared 
since the war that the fundamental error of the South was not to have 
remained in the Union long enough to fasten upon it a policy of abso- 
lute free trade with all the world, which would have starved out our 
workmen and closed up our workshops, and then to have kept them 
closed for a sufficient length of time to insure the loss of all the arts. 
Had this been done he felt no doubt that the South would have gained 
its cause, and I agree with him. 

There are in this Chamber distinguished and patrioticSenators, once 
high in the counsels both of the cabinet and senate of the ‘‘lost 
cause.“ who can not controvert the bitter confession of the distin- 
guished Confederate officers I have named: yet with this lesson deeply 
engraved on the mortuary tablet erected to their late military hero 
and chief, they persist in demanding the establishment throughout 
the Union of the same malign economic policy which was confessedly 
the prime source of the weakness of their own States: 


So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart 

And wing'd the shaft that quivered in his heart, 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 

He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel. 


IS A PROTECTIVE TARIFF CONSTITUTIONAL? 


Many distinguished ' tariff reformers,” in this Chamber and out of 
it, wholly deny the constitutionality of a protective tariff. It is, of 
course, not my purpose to enter upon a discussion of the relations ex- 
isting between the Constitution and the tariff. That question has 
been fully debated by able lawyerson both sidesof the Chamber. But 
there is one aspect of it which, as it seems to me, lies at the founda- 
tion of our existence as a nation, and which, with propriety, even a 
layman may presume to discuss, 

It is the inherent right of a nation to deferd its life. The clear- 
sighted men who draughted our Constitution needed no instruction in 
thatregard. In the preamble to that instrument they declare the pur- 
pose of its formation in the following words: 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
87 3 do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 

erica, 


In Article I, section 8, the Constitution provides that— 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts,and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States, 

What the opponents of a protective tariff assert is, not that Congress 
may not levy duties, but that it has no power to levy duties for the pur- 
pose of protection, or duties that shall be protective in character. 

If Congress has not now the power to levy such duties it never had 
such power. In that case the members of the first Congress that met 
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under the Constitution were surprisingly ignorant of the intentions of 
the framers of that instrument, for the preamble to the first tariff bill, 
passed July 4, 1789, read as follows: 

Whereas it is neatssary for the support of the Government, the discharge of 
the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and protection of manu- 
factures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise imported. 

But the utmost conceivable effect that the highest protective tariff— 
even a tariff of exclusion—can have in any country is to decree that 
the people living in that country shall perform their own work. Isit 
then to be supposed that the framers of the Constitution intended that 
this country should never supply its own wants—should be forever de- 
dependent upon foreign countries for the simplest manufactured ar- 
ticles—nay, for the very instruments with which to provide for the 
common defense?’’ 


VARIETY OF INDUSTRIES NECESSARY TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

How, in an inventive age, is the ‘‘common defense’’ to be provided 
for? Shall we accumulate enormous supplies of cannon and military 
stores of the kind now most approved? They would be worthless in 
a tew years. Shall we build great fleets of armored vessels which no 
gun of to-day may penetrate? Their armor would be as tin-foil to 
the cannon of the future. And if we buy guns and ships of the most 
modern pattern, how many shall we have? For how long a war and 
how great a war sball we prepare? 

Is it not manifest that the most powerful of all means for promoting 
the common defense is the development and maintenance of the bigh- 
est and most varied mechanical and inventive skill among our people? 
Had we a sufficient number of weapons of the latest design wherewith 
to arm every able-bodied man in the United States, these weapons, in 
the absence of skilled workmen and of large manufacturing establish- 
ments constantly at work would, in a short time, be comparatively 
worthless. While this country might possess the article other coun- 
tries would the art. They would possess not only great and 
indispensable plants, but the brainy and ingenious workman who, as 
occasion arose, as our own experience has shown, would invent new 
weapons of destructive power infinitely surpassing the old. The pos- 
session of skilled workmen who can make gunsis of far greater conse- 
quence than the possession of the guns themselves. 

But apart from the manufacture of arms, what more effective instru- 
mentalities can a nation have of providing for the common defense 
than citizens who can make structural iron, erect bridges, construct 
steam-engines, and build ships of all kinds, including armor-clad ves- 
sels of the newest designs; and not alone who can construct all these, 
but who can invent new and improved designs in every department? 

And if the makers of iron are necessary for the common defense, 
why not, equally, weavers of cloth, artificers in leather, in brass, in 
copper, in steel, in tin, and in all the other materials of art and in- 
dustry ? 

The larger the nation the more indispensable such artisans are to its 
safety and independence. They can not be had in large numbers 
without the existence of extensive manufacturing establishments, and 
even with these, they can not rely upon constant employment—the in- 
dispensable prerequisite of skill, and consequently of invention—with- 
out the encouragement and material support arising from the supply- 
ing of all the wants of their own country. The workmen of the coun- 
try are entitled to the assurance of thatsupport. With that assurance 
and that support we shall have no lack of skilled artisans upon whom, 
in these days, fully as much as upon soldiers in the field, depends 
the existence of nations. That assurance and support can not be ex- 
tended except by the adoption permanently of the policy of protection. 


GROWING IMPORTANCE OF THE MECHANIC AS A FACTOR IN WARFARE. 


More and more as time passes will the workman in his shop be- 
come of greater importance than the soldier in the field. Less and 
less as invention develops will success in war depend on the man who 
holds the weapon; more and more on the weapon itself and on the man 
who invents and constructs it. Time was when war consisted of the 
wielding of clubs, and success depended wholly on the physical energy 
expended in their handling. But times change and men change with 
them.“ The strength of the arm has been transterred to the finger, and 
the bullet outdoesthe bludgeon. Power has been shifted from the field 
to the factory; from muscle alone to the combination of muscle and 
mind. Thearmies that have not artisans at their back, that havenot the 
latest product of the ever-teeming brain and untiring hand of the alert 
and aspiring mechanic, may look well on paper and on dress-parade, 
but they will not win battles. 

In order, then, that we may have, and constantly maintain in the 
highest degree of efficient training, a numerous body of men skilled 
in the mechanical arts, we must encourage the growth and develop- 
ment of extensive plants, not in one direction or department alone, 
not in one section of the Union, merely, but in all directions and de- 
partments of the arts, and in all sections of our common country. Such 
enterprises are not the spontaneous offerings of nature; they will not 
grow while we sleep, nor will they come with waiting. Neither, for 
emergencies, can they be had by act of Congress. 

A large manufacturing plant is not a ready-made article which, like 
a piece of real estate, may be secured on the instant by the expenditure 


of sufficient money. A great mechanical organization isa growth, a 
development, a result of evolution. In all new fields of industry, and 
in most of the old, it finds its birth in the shop of the single machine, 
to which, as business increases, there is added a second and a third, 
Thus, as the human being arrives at Benge Sits the natural growth 


of each added day, so the workshop grows, from the smallest to the 
largest proportions, by almost imperceptible stages. Butas men can 
not by taking thought add a cubit to their stature, neither can they 
by resolution effect at once that which time alone and the intelligent 
adaptation of means to ends can accomplish. 

Even assuming that great plants could, on emergency, be obtained 
abroad, we should be without the skilled workmen to utilize them, and 
without the talent to organize or intelligently direct the work. 

CONTINUED WORK NECESSARY FOR TRAINING. 

Workmen do not acquire skill by reading books on machinery and 
homilies on the blessings of industry. 

In an admirable little work entitled The School of Life,” William 
Rounseville Alger says: 

A small portion only of the strenuous schooling of the world is done within 
academic walls, The general germs of culture, the elementary principles of 
education, are there disseminated; but the toughest toil is afterwards done by 
each student in the special school of his professional calling. Theactor studies 
for the stage, on the stage; the courtier, for the salon, in all parlors; the 
lawyer, for the bar, at the bar; the politician, for the Senate, in the caucus; 
the physician. for the sick room, amidst his practice; the clergyman, for the 
pulpit, not less after than before he begins to preach. 

The farmer studies agriculture more effectually by practical farming than in 
any bookish theory. do pedant or dreamer in scholastic halis pores over his 
manuscriptsand themes with more intensity and perseverance than the de- 
voted artist gives to the elements of his designs, to the features of the land- 
scape, and to the colors on his canvas. And then what discipli process of 
tuition and practice do a hundred million laborers undergo in the dinning 
school of the mechanic arts, in whose seats their sturdy ranks stoop and 
spin and weave, mold and polish, plane and saw, sift and strain, from dawn 
to dusk, till their trades are learned and their tasks are compl 

Neither can men maintain skill without uninterrupted employment, 
which can be secured only through the energy, the enterprise,and the 
sound judgment of the employers of labor. 

The ability to wisely, kindly, and successfully supervise large gath- 
erings of workmen, to place every man where he will achieve most, and 
most willingly, is an indispensable factor in the great work of upbuild- 
ing industries, Foresight and discretion in management are as neces- 
sary as skill in execution of the details. 

IMPORTANCE OF TIE TIME CONTRACT. 

The feature which distinguishes the industry of this age from that 
of all the past isa feature demanding a high order of ability in the 
manager. That feature is the time contract. How is it that the great 
gatherings of workmen in the different manufacturing establishments 
of the country are kept occupied? Only by means of contracts made 
frequently years ahead of complete fulfillment. On the intelligence 
and foresight with which time contracts are made depends the success 
or failure of every industrial enterprise in the country. This intelli- 
gence and foresight are not wholly the work of nature. The quality 
of wise leadership—one of the greatest blessings as well as one of the 
most indispensable needs of labor—depends for the most part on expe- 
rience and training. 

Like the skill of the workman, this experience and training of the 
manager can not suddenly be acquired, nor can the skill or talent of 
either workman or manager be maintained without uninterrupted ex- 
ercise. How, then, shall unceasing continuity of industry besecured? 
Only by securing to our own people through the protective policy the 
economic conditions which will enable them to do all their own work 

Great manufacturing enterprises are not entered upon without hope 
of reward. Without the encouragement of the home market we shall 
have neither the great plant, the great workman, nor the great organ- 
izing talent. With the support afforded by that market to the found- 
ing of industries of every character, and to their growth in magnitude 
and variety, we shall have, and continue indefinitely to have, all of 
these. 

Our Constitution was framed to meet the wants of a living and pro- 
gressive people. It contemplated the continued political and indus- 
trial existence of that people under ever-changing conditions. Iis 
framers and founders, though gifted with prescience beyond most men, 
knew they could not foresee all the circumstances which the future 
might unfold, and having prened in general terms the duty and 
power of the Legislature, they wisely relegated to those who might 
come after them the selection of the means whereby to give effect to 
their purpose. 

Who then but those whose intellects are clonded by party necessity 
can fora moment doubt that the ample warrant of the Constitution 
covers every means which the wisdom of the people of the United 
States may decide to be for the common defense and general welfare?“ 

FOREIGN TRADE IS NOT WEALTH. 

The free-traders attach much importance to foreign trade, which 
they regard as a source of great wealth to the nation. 

I deny that the wealth of a country is shown by the amount of ils 
importsand exports, It is seen in the every-day manner of life of the 
masses of its people. It is seen in the character and quantity of the 
food they eat; in the quality of the beds they sleep in, of the houses 
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they live in; in the character of their social life; in the quality of the 
education which they give their children, 

Foreign trade ex wealth; it does not make it. Wealth is not 
made by exchange, but by production. Trade produces nothing. It 
serves a useful purpose in the distribution of wealth, but is not itself 
wealth. Neither can it make wealth. If, in the making of a bargain, 
one side is cheated, it may be said that the wealth of the other side has 
been increased, but the total sum remains the same, When the trans- 
action isa fairand even exchange, as, under the operation of the princi- 

le of caveat emptor,it is bound in the long run to be, nothing is made 

it, and wealth is in no way augmented. 

One distinguished Senator on the other side of the Chamber, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Vance], declared in this debate that 
foreign commerce was the chief source of the wealth of the United 
States. Said he: 

Imaintain that neither men nor nations can grow wealthy except by the sale 
of their surplus products. A man sells his surplus to his neighbor, a nation 
selis its surplus to its neighbor; that is foreign commerce. That which is sold 
to its own people is not a surplus. When, therefore, our foreign commerce is 
destroyed the chief source of our national wealth will have perished. 

In order, Mr. President, to illustrate this, and also to show the fal- 

of the theory that it is the foreiguness of the trade that en- 
es a nation, let us suppose @ case. ; 

Our trade with Canada for the year 1889 (imports and exports) 
amounted, in round numbers, to $100,000,000. That, of course, is 
foreign commerce. We therefore derived that much wealth“ from 
our trade with Canada in that year. If the principle enunciated by 
our free-trade friends be correct, then Canada realized an equal amount 
of wealth from the same trade. Hence the sum of wealth accru- 

to the two countries is yearly $200,000,000. 

z ow, suppose that Canada should be annexed to the United States 
and become an integrant portion of the Republic, then, Mr. President, 
all this wealth would disappear! Though the trade might be greater, 
it would no longer be evidence of wealth; for, When * our 
foreign commerce is destroyed,” says the Senator from North Carolina, 

‘tthe chief source of our national wealth will have perished !” 
The principle laid down by the honorable Senator gives a hitherto 
reason for the determination of his section in 1861 to sever 
its connection with the Union. Obviously the purpose was to add to 
the wealth of both North and South by ing the designation of 
their trade relations and calling that foreign which before had been 
merely domestic. Had the South succeeded, and then had each 
ofits States in turn seceded from the Confederacy itself, what an enor- 
mous foreign trade there would have been alfaround! What un- 

told wealth bas been lost by the success of the Union arms! 


LARGE FOREIGN TRADE AN EVIDENCE OF THE VICIOUS DISTRIBUTION OF INDU- 
TRIES. 


No, Mr. President, the honorable Senator is mistaken. Foreign trade 
does not add to the wealth of a country. On the contrary, except in 
so far as it consists of articles inhibited by soil or climate in one of the 
countries to the trade, it is evidence of a vicious distribution of the in- 
dustries of that country. If foreign trade decreases by reason of a 
people’s supplying their own wants, the decrease is an evidence of in- 
But, in any event, the foreign commerce of this country is a trifle, a 
bagatelle, compared with our magnificent domestic commerce, which, 
thanks to our protective tariff, is unexampled among the nations, 
whether of the present day orof allhistory. In the extent and com- 
pleteness of its material resources, and, above all, in the high spirit 
and intellectuality of its people, our country can rely upon itself. 

While ship-loads.of goods are undoubted evidence of production, I 
deny that the extent of foreign commerce is of itself any evidence of 

perity. a 

22 shown by the investigations of the select parliamentary commit- 
tee of England. it has often happened that the foreign commerce of 
that country was largest when the times were hardest, because the peo- 
ple at home were too to buy, and the goods had to be exported in 
order to find sale. It is no sign of prosperity that one’s dealings with 
foreigners increase; they may increase at the expense of dealings with 
one’s neighbors. As production increases, if wages be pressed down, 
the laborer will become less and less a consumer, and the articles he 
would be glad to buyif he had the money may have to be sold abroad. 
Such foreign trade is no sign that the country is getting richer, but, on 
the contrary, is a sign that its people are getting poorer. 

Foreign trade destroys the equilibrium ofa nation’sindustry; itleaves 
them one-sided and disjointed, and postpones indefinitely the period of 
their natural co-ordination. 

We are one country and one people, with one future and one des- 
tiny: subject to the same burdens of taxation, to the same duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship, and living on the highest plane of ma- 
terial civilization ever known to mankind. As against all the world 
We must regard ourselves as one family, between whose members there 
exist reciprocal duties which may not—nay, can not—be overlooked 
by any withont injury to all. 

Our geographical situation, separated as we are by the fiat of nature 
from the older forms, the stagnant conditions, and the imbruting civ- 


ilizations of other continents, warrant us in demanding of the intel- 
lectual men among us, the professors and political economists of the 
country, themselves sharers of the national prosperity, that they shall 
investigate the new conditions of humanity, that they shall take into 
account the manhood and the spirituality of a lee Our workmen 
have a right to demand of the professors of polite learning that they 
shall study, not merely books of literature, but the book of labor, and 
that they shall cease their attempts to adjust the conditions of the free 
citizens of this country to the conditions, infinitely lower, which prevail 
in other countries. : 

The trifling character of our foreign, compared with our domestic, trade 
may be gathered froma few figures. The Bureau of Statistics estimates 
the total production of the United States in 1880 as worth $10, 000, 000,- 
000, or $200 per capita of the population, and that of this $200 the value 

exported was $17, or 8} per cent., the value consumed at home, $183, 
or 914 percent. Is it worth while to trouble ourselves about such a 
‘foreign trade’? when our home trade offers to our farmers, manufact- 
urers, and merchants the richest market in the world? 

The abandonment of our protective policy for the purpose of secur- 
ing foreign trade would be to save at the spigot and at the bung. 

England haying already lost much of her foreign market, through 
the adoption of protective policies by Germany, France, Italy, and Rus- 
sia, is filled with apprehension that by the bill under consideration her 
greatest market will be taken from her. This is made manifest by the 
tone of her public press and by the loud. protests which have come to 
us from the manufacturing centers of that country. 

By reason of the want of equilibrium in her own industries, her agri- 
culturists being unable to furnish the food necessary for the support of 
her manufactures, England's position is such that at any moment the 
laws of a foreign country might foree a deportation of large numbers of 
her people. What a helpless and pitiful attitude for a great nation! 


FREE TRADE TENDS TO EQUALIZATION OF CONDITIONS. 


The tendency of all free and unrestricted exchange is to equalize the 
conditions of the parties en: in it. 

It will be admitted that, under like conditions of skill and capital, 
persons engaged in the same trade and occupying adjoining houses 
can not do business except on substantially equal terms, That is to 
say, they must pay substantially the same wages and receive substan- 
tially the same prices for their products. If they are making and sell- 
ing shoes, they can not materially differ in the scale of wages they pay 
to workmen of like skill, or the prices they charge for shoes of the 
same quality, What is true of persons thus circumstanced is equally 
trne of persons across the street similarly circumstanced. The rule 
that holds good for men trading on opposite sides of the street will 
hold good for men trading on opposite banks of a river, and, by a parity 
of reasoning (making due allowance for time), tomenon opposite shores 
of the ocean. The tendency is constantly and irresistibly toward equal- 
ization. - 

This is but the operation on trade and industry of a principle uni- 
versal in its application. Take two reservoirs in which the water is of 
unequal height; connect them by a conduit, and at once the process 
of equalization sets in. How soon it will be completed, how iar the 
water will fall in the one and rise in the other depends on the relative 
superficial areas of the reservoirs, on the capacity of the conduit, and 
its freedom from obstruction. If the low-water reservoir be much the 
larger of the two its rise will be slow and relatively slight, while the 
fall of the other will be rapid and great. 

Again, take two rooms of varying degrees of temperature, and con- 
nect them by opening a communicating door. It is clear that as soon 
as communication is established the colder of the rooms will begin to 
warm, while the warmer will begin to cool. This process will continue 
till equalization is reached, until both rooms are of practically the 
same temperature. But, manifestly, if the cold room be much larger 
than the warm, the temperature of the smaller room will be sensibly 
diminished, while that of the larger will not be appreciably increased. 

Throughout the entire material world this process of equalization is 
at work. Even when unobserved, or observed only by the rigid scru- 
tiny of science, it pursues its un course. By imperceptible 
stages the mountains are being leveled and the valleys upraised. 
Equally in the moral world is the operation of the same law to be ob- 
served. It is an old a that evil communications corrupt good 
manners. We can not deny that the tone of virtue is impaired b 
habitual contact with vice, even though we must admit that there 
hope for the vicious if subjected to the constant association of the good. 
The processes of leveling up and leveling down are but complements of 
each other. 

My contention, then, is that in any two countries engaged in mutual 
interchange of commodities, according as wages approach a level com- 
mon to both, the conditions of life in both become gradually adjusted 
to the new line of wages until those conditions reach a stage at which 
they are on a level. 

It is vain, therefore, for a nation possessing a high order of workmen 
to attempt to benefit itself by trading with a cheap nation, If 
it persists in doing so, the inevitable result must be that in time both 
nations will be equally cheap. Whoever insists on having cheap labor 
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© 
from others will, in the end, find that in the process of cheapening the 
labor of others his own labor has been cheapened in isely the same 
proportion. 
INTERNATIONAL FREEDOM OF TRADE—INTERNATIONAL LEVELING, 

International freedom of trade is buta process of international level- 
ing. Lay down the connecting pipe of perfect freedom of trade between 
any two nations, and instantly the equalizing process begins. Thena- 
tion having the higher average conditions will level down, while that 
having the lower will level up. How soon an equilibrium may be es- 
tablished will depend on the degree of di between their con- 
ditions and the disproportion in the numbers of their inhabitants. If 
the country of the higher level have the smaller population it will 
suffer a serious decline, while that of the lower level, because of its 
more numerous population, will not experience any material advance. 

But the law, like that of gravitation, is irresistible. Running along 
the line of least resistance, equalization will more quickly take place 
with people of our own race, especially those with whom we are in 
touch, or with whose customs our customs correspond, than with peo- 
ple of a different race, or those at a greater distance, or of greatly dif- 
ferent customs, So will it assert itself more quickly between ourselves 
and foreign peoples ing our own language than with those speak- 
ing other languages. As ing two or more countries equidistant 
from us, the tendency to equalization is more immediately felt between 
ourselves and those with which we have readiest facilities of commu- 
nication than those with which communication is less ready. 

The more we cultivate foreign commerce the more numerously do 
we lay down and open pipes of intercommunication between the 
reservoirs of industrial and social life characteristic of our own country 
and of the countries with which that commerce is conducted. This 
can only resultin lowering greatly the level of prosperity of our peo- 
ple, while, owing to the much larger population of other continents, 
not greatly elevating the level of theirs. 

We are therefore valuable time in attempting toacquire wealth 
or prosperity by mere trade and traffic with other countries—by ex- 
chan with people of lower conditions things which we can make 
and should make for ourselves. In the end, the chea way for us 
to get an article is to produce it ourselves, under conditions of the most 
advanced scientific development and skill. Any country that trades 
at long range with another for articles which it could produce for 
itself, denies itself the aequirement and possession of the art and science 
which the other country possesses; that is to say, it deprives its people 
of the opportunity to acquire and maintain the skill necessary to pro- 
duce the articles that are obtained abroad. 

The true ruleisthat the peopleof the country should produce for them- 
selves all things that require of them no greater expenditure of phys- 
ical and mental force than must be expended by the people of other 
countries in the production of the same things. 

Even were equalization to be established between this country and 
foreign countries on the basis of present conditions, how are we to know 
that that range of equalization is to continue? How are we to know 
that the exploiters of foréign labor will not force still lower the wages 
and conditions of their workmen in order to secure for themselves a 
continuing advantage over us? We know how difficult and undesirable 
it is toreduce labor in this country; it may not be so difficult to reduce 
it abroad. Our laborer can go to the land; the foreign laborer can 
not. With the slightest hope of success held out, the foreign manu- 
facturers would make a desperate struggle to secure our markets, and, 
when secured, to keep them. To accomplish their purpose they would 
reduce to any desired level the wages of their Dbe: ours would 
submit to no serious reduction without a struggle that would convulse 
society. 

To 55 in motion the international equalizing process all that needs 
to be done is to destroy the tariff wall and lay down the connecting 
pipe of freedom of trade with foreign countries. Equalization must 

ow, as the night the day. From that time onward our prosperity 
will continue falling until it reaches the level of the countries with 
which we trade. 
SHOULD NOT OUR PEOPLE EQUALIZE WITH ONE ANOTHER, IX PREFERENCE TO 
EQUALIZING WITH FORKIGN PEOPLES? 

The law of equalization being in constant operation among the peo- 
ple of the United States themselves, the question at issne between 
the free-trader and the protectionist is whether our people should be 
satisfied to equalize with one another in their own country, where aver- 
age conditions are high, and favorable to progress and prosperity, or 
should equalize with the people of foreign countries, of lower grades 
of living, whom ¢hey can not influence and with whom they can not 
co-operate. Is it not manifest that the p us and well-paid peo- 
ple of this country had better trade and equalize with one another than 
with the underpaid people of other countries? 

The only thing that now restrains a tendency to equalization be- 
tween this country and the countries of Europe is the tariff wall which 
we have erected. Were it not for-this the cheap products of foreign 
factories would flood our markets, would destroy our workshops—those 
greatest of all our schools, Weexpend millions of dollars annually for 
the elementary education of our young men—an education that merely 


prepares them to enter these great schools of life, in which they con- 
tinue their studies. Noone doubts that we should provide liberally 
for our public schools. The great workshops of the country, filled 
with deft, | thoughtful, and studious young men, are in the true sense 
an extension of the publicschoools—they constitute advanced grades— 
in which the students not only pay for their own tuition, but pay back 
to we country much more than was expended on their elementary edu- 
cation. 

Without those workshops and workmen we should soon find our- 
selves reduced to the necessity of exchanging a large amount of the 
raw material of our soil for a very small quantity of the finished prod- 
uct of foreign factories. It would be discovered when too late that the 
work of supplying the wants of our own people, a people that earns 
more and spends more than any other people on earth, had been bat- 
tered away for the poor privilege of supplying the wants of the squalid 
and poorly paid inhal#tants of other continents. 

England very well understands this principle ofequalization. When 
she looks toward France and Germay she wants fair trade, which 
means protection, because she knows that in dealing with those coun- 
tries her people would have to equalize downward. When she looks 
toward the United States she wants free“ trade, because she knows 
that in dealing with us they would be equalizing upward. 

I maintain and repeat that free trade between countries compels 
eventual equalization in the conditions of the people of those countries. 
To accomplish this may take a longer or shorter time, according to the 
circumstances of each case, but the process begins at once. 

If it be desirable that the aspiring workmen of this country shall 
maintain their present e of living, and shall not be pressed down 
tothe condition of the ill-fed and ill-paid workmen of other lands, then 
all idea of a low-tariff policy and of a policy of international free trade 
must be abandoned, and the tariff wall must be maintained sufficiently 
high toexclude all articles whose manufacture or production here would 
require no ter expenditure of mental or physical force than must 
be expended in their production elsewhere. 

THE TARIFF A NATURAL, NOT AN ARTIFICIAL, WALL. 

A tariff upon imports, instead of being an artificial creation, is, in 
my judgment, the natural and proper thing for a nation. Free foreign 
trade is the artificial thing. A nation must be regarded as a family, 
all of whose members should stand together. As between the mem- 
bers of that family, undoubtedly, unrestricted trade is the natural con- 
dition, because equalization between them is the condition suggested 
by nature and by the mutual interests of the members of the national 
family. Any advantage given to one member of that family over an- 
other would be unnatural and intolerable, but to deny to strangers 
benefits that we might confer on members of our own family would 
not be unnatural, On the contrary, it would be in strict conformity 
with nature. The same law should govern the national family. 

One of the highest duties of Government is the adoption of such 
economic policy as may encourage and develop every industry to which 
the soil and climate of the country are adapted, and, when established, to 
preserve and protect such industries from destructive foreign competi- 
tion. Industries which, owing to climatic or other insuperable barriers, 
it would be manifestly impossible to develop should not be attempted, 
or, if foolishly attempted, should not be encouraged or protected. I 
should not think of raising bananas under glass, nor encourage an at- 
tempt to plant in this country the India-rubber tree, nor to develop a 
tea or coffee plantation—at least not with our t information re- 
garding the probabilities of success in the growth of tea and coffee in 
the United States. But I lay this down as the correct and funda- 
mental idea of a tariff: That whenever a given degree of mental and 
physical force exerted in this country will accomplish results equal to 
those accomplished by an equal degree of such force exerted in any 
other country, our tariff charge can not be too high. 

With that principle in practical operation, the compensation for la- 
bor would be regulated, not by competition between our workmen and 
those of lower forms of civilization, but by the natural and unre- 
stricted competition among workmen wholly within the borders of our 
own country, who are partakers of and contributors to the same civili- 
zation, who are the support and defense of our institutions and are 
prepared to sustain with their lives the perpetuity of our Government. 

THE NATURAL WAGE. 

I maintain that the natural wage of every man—the amount to 
which he is fairly entitled—is the amount he can earn in free and un- 
restricted competition in his own country with men who are subject 
to the same laws and responsibilities, accustomed to the same manne: 
and standard of living. 1 b 

To subject men to any keener competition than this or to exact a 
lower standard of wages than would result from the operation of that 
principle would be substantially to declare the ultimate and funda- 
mental standard of wages for the world at large to be that rate at which 
the least skilled workmen of the lowest civilization will consent to 
work and procreate. The American workman will never accept such 
a standard, and he never should do so. He will not consent to bo 
pressed down into the penury and squalor to which the laborérs of other 
lands are subjected and with which, in the main, they are contented, 
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It is much better to do justice at the outset—to concede that the 
nation is one great family, anıl that no member of that family has a 
moral right to supply his wants with a cheaper workman than his own 
country affords. A country that will employ cheap labor will find 
that it reacts on those who employ it, and that, in the long run, in- 
stead of a profit, they will experience a loss by the operation. Our 
workmen are entitled to the control of our markets for the product of 
their industry. They pay the taxes; they constitute the people. It 
is right that they should refuse to be subjected to the barbarous com- 
petition of people who are living under the shadow of standing armies, 
and who, through ages of oppression, have become accustomed to a 
grade of existence that to our people would make life not worth living, 

There is no reason whatever why évery man in the United States 
should not be willing to pay such rates of wages as shall obtain by the 
free and unrestricted competition of all workmgn in his own country. 
The compensation which he receives for his own services in whatever 
occupation he may be employed—and there are few of our people who 
do not work—is based on the average wages of his own community. 
He is not entitled to get other men’s labor at any cheaper rate, in pro- 
portion to value of service, than he charges for hisown; and this is what 
an adequate tariff justly prevents him from doing. 

Under such tariff we are sustaining the conditions of life to which 
our people are accustomed, At the same time we are creating new 
comforts and inventing new devices by which human wants may be 
supplied with less of human sacrifice. Nor under it can we be in any 
danger of losing the benefit of such inventions as may be made in other 
lands. Science and invention are great travelers, and with the main- 
tenance.of such economic policy as may keep at a high level the con- 
ditions ofall our peopleour country will always attract men of choicest 
skill in every department of the arts. 

The condition of our people being universally acknowledged to be 
superior to that of any other people on the globe, the tariff wall is nec- 
essary to protect them from the squalor and misery prevailing elsewhere. 
If this be a Chinese wall it is only so because it walls out the poverty of 
less favored countries and walls in the prosperity of the United States 
of America. 

IS THE TARIFF A ROBBERY? 
The free-traders and revenue reformers assert that the tariff is a rob- 
77 > 

Can it be a ‘‘robbery’’ of any one to secure to the people of this 
country the opportunity to supply our national wants by the hands of 
our own countrymen? That is all that the highest conceivable tariff 
can secure. 

In times of armed conflict our citizens are required to leave their 
homes and families to take up arms, and at the risk of their lives detend 
the country against armed invasion. Why should not the country 
in time of peace protect the labor of those men from an industrial in- 
vasion no less destructive? 

If the tariff be a robbery.“ it is first to be observed that all classes 
of le, the robbed as well as the robbing, are better fed, better 
clothed, and better housed than the people of any other country in the 
world. That is the crucial test of economical policies. 

It is undeniable that the most perfect suiting of occupations to the 
various aptitudes of all the members of the community will be pro- 
duced by the carrying on of the largest variety of industries, 

Isit not then the duty of a country to maintain such industrial policy 
as will secure the greatest possible extent and variety of production, 
leaving to the natural competition between individuals the function of 
preventing undue profits on the part of any? There are 23,000,000 of 
active workers in this country. Among that large number the contests 
and competition of those engaged in the same business may be relied 
on to adjust prices so that none can make a profit greater than the 
average profits of the community. 

But let us see whether there is any robbery effected by a tariff. 

As to such portion of the money collected as is paid to the Govern- 
ment, that goes into the public Treasury and aids in defraying the ex- 
penses of the nation. Inasmuch as all the people share in its benefits, 
that portion can not be considered ‘‘ robbery.” 

It will hardly do to assert that the foreign manufacturer is ‘‘ robbed ” 
by our requiring him to deposit in our Treasury a sum of money in 
the nature of a license-fee for the privilege of selling his wares in this 
country. 

The *‘ rob ’’ therefore must consist of the difference between a reason- 
able price and the price now charged by the manutacturer. If such 
difference exists, it must constitute a margin so ample as to become a 
strong incentive to the people of any section claiming to be robbed by 
it to organize for themselves competing establishments and thus wholly 
protect themselves agaiust the exaction of the robber. The tariff pro- 
tects them against the foreigner, and all thatis needed to protect them 
against the native robber is for themselves to do the work—to produce 
the article. Why do they not produce it? If they have not the skill, 
they can employ it. There is ample skill in this country ready to go 
wherever suflicient inducement is offered. 

The law operating equally and impartially on all sections of the 
Union, the people of any section claiming to be robbed, yet refusing or 
neglecting to set up establishments for the manufacture of the article 
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through which the robbery is effected, confess, by such refusal or negli- 
nce, that, notwithstanding their complaint, they get the article for 
ess than they are willing to produce it forthemselves. If through the 
adoption of sinister policies the domestic manufacturers should be 
driven out of business, then both they and those who now complain of 
robbery would be equally helpless against the exactions of the foreign 
manufacturer, who, the field being all his own, would continne, and, 
at will, enlarge upon the ‘‘robbery.’’ If the“ rob“ is not sufficient 
to induce competition on the part of those who claim to suter by it, it 
can not be very great—ib can not exist at all except in the imagina- 
tions of those who believe that the exigencies of a political party are 
more to be consulted than the interests of the country. 
UNDER KEEN COMPETITION IN ALL INDUSTRIES, HOW CAN ANY ONE BE ROBBED? 

In order that we may arrive at some idea of the possibility of rob- 
bery by our manufacturers, let us inquire as to the character of the 
competition existing. 

As the census figures for this year are not yet available, the figures 
at command apply to a population not of 65,000,000, bat 50,000,000. 
I donot doubt that they are 40 percent. greater now than in 1880, but 
I will take them as they then stood. 

According to the census of 1880 there were 17,972 boot and shoe fac- 
tories in the United States. Has anybody in this country, then, a mo- 
nopoly in the makingof boots andshoes? With the keen competition 


maintained by nearly eighteen thousand establishments, is it likely ~ 


that purchasers of boots and shoes can be ‘* robbed ?’’ It is probable 
the number of establishments is now twenty-five thousand. No one 
of those establishments, if it would get trade and keep it, can charge 
more for boots and shoes than its competitors c! 

The census of 1880 also shows that we had 3,841 carriageand wagon 
factories, Is not that number enough to afford the purchaser of car- 
riages and wagons ample protection against overcharge, against rob- 
bery?” 

We had 1,943 manufactories of agricultural implements. This isan 
average of fifty such factories for each State in the Union, Is itatall 
probable that with active competition for business among so many es- 
tablishments any one of them could succeed for any length of time in 
robbing“ its customers? 

We had 1,005 cotton factories, working 230,223 looms and 10,921,147 
spindles. Is that number not enough to maintain sufficient competi- 
tion in the manufacture of cotton goods? Is it likely that with so 
many separate and competing establishments, compelled to keep in 
active use so vast an amount of machinery, the profits in the manuiact- 
ure of that class of goods can be maintained above the average profits 
ot business in the United States? If 1,000 establishments, 230,000 
looms, and 11,000,000 spindles are not enough to keep prices at a reason- 
able level, how many establishments, how many looms and spindles 
would be necessary tor that purpose? 

We had 4,958 machine-shops. Is not this number enough to keep 
up a fair competition in the production and price of machinery? 

We had 6,008 factories of furniture and upholstery, Surely that 
number of competitors should make it impossible for any one of these 
factories to make more than a fair average profit in the making of furni- 
ture, 

We had 1,005 separate establishments for the making of iron and 
steel. Considering the intensity of the competition in that business 
and the large amount of capital employed (which in 1880 was $230,- 
000,000), the efforts of each establishment to get business, as against 
its competitors, render it certain that the profits of the business must 
bear a normal ratio to the general range of profits throughout the 
country. 

Where competition is free among so vast a population as ours there can 
be no robbery in a tariff, no matter how high. Where the material form- 
ing thestock of an industry is not monopolized itis impossible to conceive 
of anybody being robbed. Our laws are general, and permit all our peo- 
ple to enter any pursuit they please. It can not be truthfully said 
that anybody is robbed if everybody is at liberty to enter and follow 
a pursuit that is profitable. There is an irresistible tendency under 
equal conditions to an equalization of the profits of industry as there 
is to an equalization of wages. 

We are told that the free ingress of foreign-made goods is necessary 
to protectour people against the extortion and spoliation of the “ trusts”? 
and combines“ of this country. Leaving out of view the fact that 
free-trade countries are themselves the home and habitat of trusts and 
combines,“ let me inquire whether our peopleare not perfectly well 
able to deal with any that may spring up in this country? If not, 
imagine the helplessness of our condition if there wgre no other country 
in the world than our own! How deplorable world be our fate did 
we not have the friendly and philanthropic English, French, Germans, 
Spaniards, Chinese, and Hindoos to protect us from the exactions of 
the robber barons’’ who are ‘‘ plundering’ our people through the 
tariff! How these 65,000,000 of aggressive people would then be plun- 
dered! How grateful we should teel to the gracious foreigners who, 
from their distant homes, thousaũds of miles away, extend their shel- 
tering and protecting arms over the oceans and hold in check the power 
of our robber chiefs ! 

If these theories of the free-traders are correct, it is a wonder that a 
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people so lacking in penetration, so devoid of the instinct of self-pro- 
tection as our people have thus shown themselves to be, could have 
mustered up conrage enough to venture on the experiment of self-gov- 
ernment, The free-trade heory seems to be that while, up to a cer- 
tain point, we can successfully carry on tree government, yet when a pro- 
tective policy is adopted our Government needs the safety-valve of 
cheaper labor than our country furnishes. While our people have been 
able to organize free political institutions, raise the greatest armies 
known to history, and fight the greatest battles of all time, yet, say 
the tree-traders and the tariff reformers, they are unable to organize and 
carry on an industrial system, owing to the marauding proclivities of 
a few among their own number. 

This is why the aid of foreign cheap laborers has to be invoked. 
Their efforts are directed to establishing an equilibriam between the 
power of a few of our manufacturers on the one hand, and the power 
of the remainder of our 65,000,000 on the other! If it were not for 
the friendly aid of these foreigners, the free-traders fear that the robber 
barons of this country would take from our people all the products of 
their labor, just as the slave masters did from their slaves. 

Mr. President, if the protective wall were removed, most of the great 
manufacturing plants which have taken thirty years to build up would 
be abandoned in a single year. After tliat the prices of foreign arti- 
cles would rise, while American wages woald remain low and would 
constantly trend downward till they reached the foreign level. During 
the continuance ot the fall the only persons benefited would be the 
income classes and such consumers as are not themselves producers. 
They would secure increased command over the labor and property of 
the country. On the other hand, by a continuation of the protective 


policy our great body of skilled artisans through increasing invention 


will continue reducing prices without reducing wages, without lower- 
ing the conditions of ourcivilization. They will cheapen articles with- 
out cheapening men. 

But, Mr. President, no man is robbed by the tariff. The poor man 
is protected in his employment and in his wages from the competition 
of the half-starved labor of other countries, and the rich idler is com- 
pelled to contribute his proportion to the maintenance of the national 
policy which shall tend to keep every man at work, by reducing toa 
minimum the quantity of imported articles. 

It is charged that the tariff rate is a tax. It strikes me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it would be more correct to say that it is the price which 
the foreign manufacturers pay to this country for the privilege of sell- 
ing the product of foreign labor in our market. 

A duty of 40 per cent, ad valorem means that for every $100,000 
worth of labor in the concrete which the foreigner ships into this coun- 
try we charge him $40,000. That is to say, we charge him that sum 
for the privilege of cheating our workmen out of the work of this coun- 
try, to which, I maintain, they have the first right and title. 

It is the bonus which the foreign manutacturer pays us for the privi- 
lege of selling in our market the work of thousands of laborers who can 
not be called upon to defend the country in time of danger. 

The Democratic party says that we ought to sell them that privilege 
for less. The Republican party, on the contrary, maintains we ought 
to charge the foreigner very much more, and enough even to abso- 
lutely prohibit him from bringing his goods here at any price. 

If an American manufacturer, by genius of organization and the 
faculty of directing the employment of great numbers of men, aided 
perhaps by patents for valuable and beneficent inventions, succeeds in 
making a competence, he is pointed at by the free-traders from one end 
of the country to the otheras a baleful example of the oppressive 
character of our tariff legislation, as though he had robbed the com- 
munity. If, however, we observe the disposition of the wealth of 
the United States we will observe that the proportion of it realized in 
manufacturing industries is comparatively small, In this country, as 
in all countries, great wealth has been made for the most part in real 
estate and in railroads. 

I admit that when the tariff is first levied, those who are mostalert, 
those who are most active in mind or body, or both, are the first to reap 
the greatest benefit from it, and they may perhaps for a time hold some 
advantage. But it will not be long before the American people “catch 
on.“ It would be a poor compliment for a Senator or Member of Con- 
gress to pay to his constituents to say ot them that they would longallow 
any class to have an advantage over them. American citizens very soon 
enter into a contest for their share of any advantages offered by the 
tariff laws or any other laws, these advantages being offered to all alike. 

I shou!d be loath to state that my constituents would long continue 
exchanging two days of their labor for one day of the labor of people 
of any other section of the country, provided the same opportunities 
and provisions of law were open to all. 

The greatest bodies of iron ore in this country are to be found in Ala- 
bama; the greatest mines of lead in Missouri; the greatest sugar-fields 
in Louisiana. All those States have fine water courses, large bodies of 
timber, and large areas of arable land. Those States are governed by 
the same general laws that govern the other States, They have nat- 

“ural advantages equal to those of any State in the Union. For them 
to say that a law imposing a tariff for the protection of their laborers 
is a robbery of them, is nothing short of an admission, however unin- 
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tentional, that under equal conditions they are unable to compete with 
their fellow-countrymen in other portions of the Union. More than 
that, it is a plea of supreme indifference to the weliare and advance- 
ment of their workingmen and to the development of diversified in- 
dustries in their States. 

It is charged that by the imposition of a tariff on imported goods one 
man is taxed for the benefit of another. That is not the fact. except 
in the sense that each citizen is taxed for the benefit of all, and all are 
taxed for the benefit of each. If by excluding foreign goods greater 
results are achieved in our own country, if there comes to be a larger 
proportion of production per day or per year than would otherwise take 
place, the nation is richer, not only in dollars and cents, but inesti- 
mably richer in the fact that it secures a wide range and variety of oc- 
cupations for its own citizens, With all industries established, and all 
the people in their aptitudes, the largest possible aggregate of wealth 
is produced. Who shall secure that wealth? Who is entitled to it? 
The persons who produce it. 


THE EMPLOYER AND THE WORKMEN. 


The free-traders assert that our manufacturers make too much money. 
But we do not hear that, on the whole, the owners of our manufactur- 
ing establishments are as rich as the manufacturing barons of free-trade 
England, nor of those of Germany or France, nor are our manufacturers 
credited with making as mach money in proportion to their plant. 

Two or three persons are occasionally mentioned in the public press 
who, it is said, have realized fortunes in some manufacturing business. 
Nothing is said of the thousands of men throughout the country who 
have devoted their whole lives to manufacturing pursuits and have 
simply paid their way and made ordinary profit. It is something of 
a hobby with our free-trade friends to ascribe to the iniquities of 
the tariff every fortune made in this coantry. 

The majority of American manufacturers find no greater reward for 
the money invested than is found by other business men for the money 
otherwise invested. As soon as it becomes evident that investment in 
any special line of business in this or any other country is more profit- 
able than the average investments of the community, capital, ever on 
the alert, invades the more profitable department and reduces the 
profits. This rule applies to manufactures as to everything else. 

Of the whole amount of money received by the American manufact- 
urer, the workmen get a part and the employer a part, In other words, 
between them the employer and the workmen of this country get all 
that is made in the business. 

Suppose it to be agreed that at the end of each day the workmen _ 
and their employer should sit down to divide or consume directly the 
products o! their labor. Suppose there should be nine workmen and 
one employer. Suppose it were agreed that those products should be 
transformed into a dinner for ten. Imagine the nine workmen seated 
around the table, with the employer at the head. Imagine the work- 
men, after eating what had heen set beforethem, rising from the table, 
pale, gaunt, and hungry, having received hardly enough to satisly the 
first stage of animal hunger, and imagine the employer rising from the 
same table, his stomach gorged with terrapin-stew and canvas-back 
duck and his veins distended with potations of Pomméry See or 
Mumm's extra dry. 

That, in effect, is the picture which the free-traders give us of the 
relation between employer and employed in this country. Aud how 
do they propose to remedy that state of affairs? What substitute 
do they offer the workman for this modern form of Barmecide’s feast? 
To give them a share ot the good things? Oh, no. Simply to take 
from the head of the table and from the American employer the ter- 
rapin-stew, the canvas-back duck, and the other delicacies of life, and 
give them to the English, French, and German employer, leaving the 
place at the head of the American table as bare as the other places, 
and giving the workmen no chance to secure more than they now re- 
ceive. Theremedy proposed by the Republican party is one which 
says to the workingmen seated at the table, This dinner is for all, 
employer and employed; divide it out between you according as you 
shall agree. It is for each of you to see to it that you get your fair 
share. And the workman is rapidly learning to look after his in- 
terests in that regard. 5 

There is no law in this or any other country which prescribes the 
compensation of labor; and there is no doubt that there are in this 
country, as in all countries, greedy employers who would, if they could, 
pay their workmen but one-half their present wages. But every man 
knows that in this country the employer does not have things all hig 
own way by any means. The workmen 

Know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain. 


They very well understand that the only method by which the terms of 
labor are fixed is by agreement of both sides, and they show a constantly 
increasing confidence in their own power to protect themselves from 
unjust exactions. But instead of being benefited by the policy which 
the Democratic party favors, whatever profits now accrue from the prod- 
ucts of labor would by that policy be destroyed, so that the work- 
ingman, no matter how earnestly he may struggle, could receive no 
more than he now receives, because there would be no more to divide. 
The only change which the Democratic party recommends is one by 
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which all would leave the table—employer and employed alike—lank 
and emaciated. g 

The laborer makes every effort in his power to get all the money he 
can for the smallest amount of labor; the employer, on the other hand, 
attempts to secure all the labor he can for the smallest amount of money. 
When the workmen do not receive their proper share, their growing 
intelligence will soon secure it. It is but a question of organization, 
and of the adoption by them of wise measures. The situation is abso- 
Iutely at the control of labor, but the laborers are not yet in condition 
to guide and regulate the great force of which they are the exponents. 
Ifthe laborers of the world should refuse to work, there would be no 
capital, and the capitalist would have to become himself a laborer, 

hen laborers understand how to unite and what rightly to insist 
upon—especially when they understand what it is that can be insisted 
on without destruction of the business in which they are engaged— 
when they know what is their just due and adopt wise and intelligent 
measures to obtain it, they will receive the equivalent of the entire 
products of theirlabor, less cost of management, renewal of plant, in- 
terest on investmeut, and a percentage to cover risks, The determina- 
tion of the sum will require intelligence, virtue, wisdom, patience, and 
patriotism; and it will require those faculties not merely from leaders 
oflabor, but from the whole body of labor. The schoolmaster is abroad, 
and thesituation is full of hope. 

It is a circumstance to be noted that the greater the knowledge of a 
workman, the higher his intellectual grade, the higher the grade of 
his wages, Even in countries in which the average range of wages is 
low, the intelligent workman extorts from capital a larger share of the 
= than is reeeived by those in the same pursuit who have not 

meso well instructed, If any exactions are made by American 
manufacturers from their employés, they are not exactions based on or 
created by the tariff. If they depended on a tariff the European work- 
men should be better off than the American. 

Whatever the horoscope of labor, industrial development can not yet 
dispense with the employer. Without the genius of organization and 
of effective and successtul direction large bodies of men could not be 
kept continuously occupied. With the infinite variety of human apt- 
itudes it is in the nature of things that as some men are equipped for 
detailed execution others are equipped for general supervision; and 
no co-ordination of eftort can be complete and harmonious that has not 
room for both classes, In the true sense, therefore, the employer is 
not the enemy of the worker; nor, in the same sense, is the worker the 
enemy of the employer. They are simply indispensable to each other. 
Advancing knowledge will equitably prescribe the rightful share of 
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THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY AS A FACTOR IN THE DETERMINATION OF WAGES, 


A most powerful factor in the determination of wages is the spirit 
of liberty. The unfettered interchange of thought exercised by the 
people of this Republic, their unbounded freedom of association, and 
the absence of depressing, tyrannical, and overawing castes and aris- 
tocracies—all have potent influence in establishing the rates of wages 
of this country. 

This is the answer to the inquiry of the free-traders why wages are 
higher in free-trade England than in protected France or Germany. 
The teaching of history is that increase of wages and improvement of 
conditions for the laboring classes have always followed accessions to 
the spirit of liberty. The pay of labor of all kinds is low where des- 
potism prevails, where labor is considered dishonorable or less honor- 
able than idleness, and where standing armies stand ready to silence 
complaint and repress agitation. All improvements in the material 


conditions of people keep pace with their self-assertion and independ- 
ence. This is evinced by a consideration of the average rates of wages 
paid in several of the countries of Europe to the ordinary mechanic. 
A free-trade writer of authority, quoted by the San Francisco Chronicle, 
states the wages of ordinary mechanics in Europe to be on the average 
as follows: 
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By a glance at these figures we observe the gradation to be practi- 
cally in harmony with the proportional development of liberty in the 
several countries. 

In the presence of standing armies of millions of men, the process 
of industrial no less than political emancipation is necessarily slow; 
but it is manifest that wages rise in proportion as liberty rises. But 
in all countries the selfishness of mankind is such that the laborer 
would be in poor condition had he to depend on the generosity of his 
employer. Ihave a higher opinion, a more hopeful view of the sit- 
uation than to suppose that what the workman gets for wages, or is to 
get for wages, is to be what the employer sees fit to give him. 

When the workman gets his full share of the products of his labor, 
the only advance he can then make—an advance fully equivalent to 
an advance in will be through improvement in methods of pro- 
duction. Thus if two poirs of shoes can, with improved machinery, be 


made with thesame sacrifice that before was required to make one 
then, so far as concerns shoes, the wages of the workman have 
doubled. When invention shall have asserted itself progressively along 
the lines of labor, effecting in each as much improvementas may have 
been effected in the making of shoes, then practically all wages will 
be doubled, because with the same amount of compensation the work- 
man gets double the comforts that he got before. 


WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


There is no reason whatever why every man in the United States 
should not be willing to pay such rates of wages and such prices of 
commodities as shall naturally resaltfrom the free and unrestricted 
competition of all our own people. 

When trade between a people is perfectly free, as in this country, 
there ean not, on the average and in the long ran, be higher wages paid 
to those employed in one industry than to those in another. Wherever 
any one industry gives indication that the compensation paid to those 
engaged in it is on the average greater than the compensation paid in 
other occupations, the industry paying the higher compensation is in- 
vaded by men from the occupations paying less, and thus wages con- 
stantly tend to an equalization. This invasion may continue to a point 
at which, by the overstocking of the labor market in the favored in- 
dustry, wages may finally decline to a point lower than the average 
rates prevailing in other industries. : 

Under the Democratic policy if wages fall in Europe our industries 
stand in danger of destruction. On the other hand, while professing 
to be the special friend of the workingman, the Democratic party would 
set on foot a policy which would render impossible any increase in the 

of our own people. 

I favor the erection of a tariff wall so high that no possible reduction 
of wages in Europe would enable the foreign manufacturer to scale it. 
I would have it so high that absolutely nothing but the competition 
of our own workmen with one another would fix wages in this coun- 
try. That is competition enough among 23,000,000 workers. Tho 
people of this country are entitled to such wages as result from the un- 
restricted competition of their own producers. 

In the debate on the tariff in both Houses of Congress long discus- 
sions were had as to the exact amount of duty which should be levied 
on imported goods to make up for the difference between wages in this 
country and wages abroad. In these discussions the Democrats af- 
fected to admit that their object was to keep the duty at such pointas 
would provide for that difference. 

But suchan admission presupposes that wages in this country are now 
exactly what they should be. ThisI deny. My ideaas to the proper 
rates of wages for American labor is that they should result from the 
unrestricted competition of our own people; and I do not admit that 
the American laborer as yet gets his full share of the products of his 
industry. I do not admit that wages are yet what they will be. 

The true wages that should obtain in the United States will never 
be known until, first, all our workmen shall be protected absolutely 
against the squalid competition of other lands; and, secondly, until 
they shall receive the equivalent of the value which they severally 
contribute to the products of their industry. 

It is sometimes charged as a reproach against the protective policy 
that in some special protected industry wages tend to a minimum, 
Where this occurs it isan unerring indication of the vicious distribu- 
tion of industries, and one of the most distressing consequences of their 
maladjustment. Theremedy indicated is, not a reduction of the tariff, 
but a wider diversification and distribution of industries, so that all 
persons who want employment may not be compelled to seek it in 
the same occupation. 

Itis obvious that if industries be relatively few, with large num- 
bers of men seeking employment, those men must distribute them- 
selves as best they may, aud without intelligent adjustment, among 
the few industries in operation, If a larger number enter into any 
special pursuit than are needed to meet the demands of production in 
that pursuit wages will inevitably decline, The fanction of a protect- 
ive tariff, carried to its furthest limit, is to obviate the necessity for 
this. Its tendency is to encourage the establishment of a variety of 
industries and so to increase opportunities for employment, not in one 
or two, but in a great diversity of occupations, 

No inference injurious to the tariff can therefore be drawn from the 
fact that at times in some occupations wages tend toa minimum. 
This is rather a sign that the tariff is too low to encourage the estab- 
lishment of a sufficient variety of industries to absorb all the labor of 
the community. 

But whatever the condition of labor in this country, it is infinitely 
superior to the conditions of labor in the home of free trade. 
COMPARISON OF THE CONDITIONS OF LABOR IN A FREE-TRADE COUNTRY AND IN 

A PROTECTION COUNTRY, 

What is the testimony on that point of those who have personal 
knowledge? 

John Morley, speaking of Great Britain, makes the following strik- 
ing statement: ; 


It is an awful fact—it is really not short of awful—that in this country, with 
all its wealth, all its vast resources, all its power, 45 per cent., that is to say, 


ir, 
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Said John Ruskin: 

Though England is deafened with spinning-wheels, her ple have not 
clothes; though she is black with the digging of fuel, they die of cold; and 
though she has sold her soul for grain, they die of hunger. 

Let me read from an article published in the London Evening News 
of November 14, 1888: 3 


MR. H. J. PETTIFER ON HIS AMERICAN TRIP. 

Last night the executive committee of the Workmen’s Association for De- 
fense of British Industry held their first meeting since the return of their secre- 
tary from the United States. That gentleman gave at considerable length his 
experience of that country, where he had addressed thirty large meetings. 
Amongst other things he stated that it was very hard to make American work- 


believe that their Enylish brothers any voice in the government of 
country, as the first question he was invariably ed was, How is it pos- 
sible for English workingmen to have control of the laws that tariff, 


and yet continue to admit the productions of other countries duty free? This 
was a question which he was unable to answer. He said he did not believe the 
Sackville incident had much to do with the result of the Presidential election. 
The Republican majority was com: of seceding Democrats, many of 
whom were naturalized English and Irish citizens, who had been driven out of 
their native country by free imports, and who were afraid that Cleveland, if re- 
elected, would reduce the years ab tariff. He met with great numbers of work- 
ingmen who, still calling themselves Democrats, had decided to vote for Harri- 
son on. Mr. Pettifer said he was sure that free trade between 


speaker. 
laud as much as you like, but not to hiss, groan, or 


has the w. er got left after paying for rent, clothes, food, and 
Looked at from this point of view, an supposing the people in both countries 


to have steady work Mader asa rule the ve got in America and have not 


foot; from hat to boots it is one long tax.“ and looking round his well-furnished 
sitting-room for an illustration of argument, he went on tosay, That piano 
is taxed, that sewing- machine is taxed, that carpet is taxed,” etc,, and finished 
up by saying that he never had to pay a tariff tax on those articles while in 
England. *' that is quite true,“ interrupted the wife,“ because we did not have 
them when we lived in England.” And,as Mr. Pettifer truly remarked, that 
pore whole matter in a nutshell. In America, where all these luxuries are 

ed, the workingman has got them; while in England, where they are al- 
lowed to come in duty free, he has to do without them. 

That is the frank statement of an English workingman as to the rel- 
ative conditions of the masses of the people in his country and in the 
United States. But, as he seems to be a protectionist, I will supple- 
ment his statement wi.h that of a free-trader whose testimony will not 
be suspected of bias, The late Matthew Arnold, in an article in the 
Nineteenth Century, for April, 1883, on Civilization in the United 
States,’’ concedes with candor that for all persons whose income is 
within the limit of £300 ($1,500) no country in the world offers such 
advantagesasthis. Such is the comment of a distinguished free-trader 
as to a country which at the time of his writing had had overa quarter 
of a century’s experience of protection. Inasmuch as those whose in- 
comes fall within the limit named by Mr. Arnold include the great 
bulk of mankind, we can bear up against his strictures with regard to 
other features of our civilization. - 

If we have high wages and high civilization for the masses in this 
country, then in order to keep wages and civilization on a high plane 
a tariff is indispensable. If we are to permit the product of the labor 
of the foreign workman, underpaid and underfed as he is, to com- 
pete in our home market with the product of our own workmen, 
shall we permit that competition to take place without exacting any 
return for the privilege? Shall our people, who consume twice as 
much food per head as the people of Europe, expend six times as much 
per head for education, cheerfully contribute of their earnings in many 
other directions to support the civilization of this country, and stand 
ready to defend it if need be with their lives—shall they permit for- 
eign manufacturers from a distance of thousands of miles to carry on 


business in all the towns and gities of the United States without 
contributing in any way whatever to the support of our institutions 
or Government? 

Shall we permit them to compete in our own market with our own 
people on perfectly even terms? It so, the consequences will not be 
slow to make themselves felt. The competition for the present may 
be only with the English, the French, or the Germans, but it is a pro- 


gressive competition. What is to make it stop with the competition 
of Europe? If cheapness is the desideratum it can not stop there, 
Reaching beyond the Englishman, the Frenchman, and the German, 
our competition will soon be with the half-clothed Hindoo, and, be- 
yond him, with the naked inhabitant of the Congo. Is this to be the 
measure of the ultimate civilization of the United States? 


RAW MATERIALS. 


While in one breath we are told that the manufacturers are robbing 
the people and growing rich upon the enormous profits of their busi- 
ness, the result of a wicked tariff, in the next we are informed that 
for want of “free raw materials” the manufacturers are unable to 
keep their factories going, and are compelled to go out of business. 

What are raw materials?“ 

The man dealing in pig - iron deems an article ‘‘raw material“ until he 
has expended labor on it, ignoring the labor of the toiling miners. The 
man who makessteel calls it raw material” until he puts it into steel. 
He ignores the labor of the miner and the iron manufacturer. The 
man who manufactures cutlery includes in his category of raw material 
the finished“ billet of steel, and denies that it is a finished“ prod- 
uct till it has been made into cutlery. The ship-builder considers the 
finished plate of steel to be raw material“ until he puts it into his 
ship. And so on through the entire series of industries, until the 
material that started out at $5 a ton asiron ore ends up in wateh-springs 
at $276,000. a ton! Each man in his turn considers it raw material.” 
This view can be excused only upon the ground of the narrowness of 
human vision in all matters pertaining to self. Theonly period at which 
the article was, strictly speaking, raw material was while it lay, 
inert, useless, and valueless in the bowels of the earth. The moment 
a pick was applied to it, or a shaſtsunk to facilitate its extraction, labor 
entered into the value of the article, and although it may be claimed 
that mest of the labor employed in mining iron ore is not skilled, yet 
it is labor. 

The miners are among us, and must live. If iron ores should be 
imported without limit, on the ground that they are raw material,” 
hundreds of thousands of American citizens would be deprived of their 
means of livelihood, and being without skill in other directions would 
be driven back to the land, from which, in isolation, to eke out.a scanty 
subsistence, and by competition reduce the already sufficiently low 
compensation of agriculture. Each man thinks he should have, free 
of tariff duties, whatever is raw material“ in his business. This is 
saying to the long line of those who at various stages prepared the 
material for his use, Lou shall starve in order that I may increase 
my profits,’ 

WHO ARE THE PRODUCERS OF RAW MATERIALS? 

The producers of these raw materials“ are the men without tech- 
nical education—large numbers of people who in youth had not the 
advantages of schooling or the opportunity of acquiring skill in the 
production of a more highly finished product, They are the very men 
that most of all appeal to our sense ot justice for protection. They are 
the most helpless members of the community the men withoutalterna- 
tive. They are, for the most part, the uninstracted foreigners among 
us; the victims of the free-trade policies, or, it may be, the despotism 
of the Governments under which they were born. 

When the liberty-loving people of this country speak of the down- 
trodden masses of Europe,” these are the very men they have in men- 
tal contemplation. When those men become citizens of this country 
they come to cast their lot with us. They are here. What shall we 
do with them? Is there to be no hope held ont tothem? Are igno- 
rance and poverty to become perpetual and recognized conditions of 
some class in this country? Are those people not to be uplifted ? 

When they become members of a community in which the life of the 
masses ison a relatively high plane they become subjected to the higher 
responsibilities and the greater expenditures characteristic of that 
life. Are they, who most need the helping hand, to be the only class 
to be brought into direct competition with the wretchedly paid labor 
of foreign countries, with a class of people who are not only wretchedly 
fed and clothed, but upon many of whom no governmental or other 
responsibilities are permitted to rest, who are suffered to maintain 
physical existence, while watchful and powerful military organizations 
stand ready to keep them in their places? The conditions of life and 
of citizenship for that class in this country differ so absolutely from 
those of like classes abroad that to remove the tariff protection from 
‘raw materials“ would leave absolutely without livelihood a class of 
men already the most needy and helpless in the community. 

if the protection be taken from some forms of skilled industry their 
workers will not be altogether helpless, They may get along by going 
intoother occupations. The wool-spinner can, ona pinch, earn a liyeli- 
hood at cotton spinning, the machinist can become a factory hand, the 
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factory hand can invade the occupation of the producer of ‘‘ raw ma- | the industry of wool-raising and apply it to the various other occupa- 


terial.” But there is no alternative for those already engaged in the 
production of raw material, 

Every industry in a nation is interwoven with each other industry. 
All industries are interdependent. It is a maxim of political economy 
that every man’s income is derived in part from the income of every 
other man in the community. An injury to one industry, therefore, 
is an injury to all. That which lessens the prosperity of one lessens 
in a greater or less degree the prosperity of all. Hence, I maintain that 
no man has a moral right to bring into this country, in competition 
with the pouen of home industry, any article that is or can be manu- 
factured here with no more effort than is required to manufacture it 
elsewhere. This is the fundamental principle on which a protective 
tariff is based. 

The Government, as representing all the people, and charged with 
the duty of seeing that the Republic take no harm, has a right to 
say that no man, to gratify a selfish cupidity, shall buy from abroad 
any article which his own country is able to produce with an expendi- 
ture of energy no greater than is necessary to produce the article else- 
where. The state has a right to say that no man shall have his wants 
supplied for a less compensation than can be secured by the free play 
of competition among the people of his own country and within the 
borders of that country. The rate of wages to which the workers of 
that country are entitled is the rate dictated by fair and free competi- 
tion among themselves, They are entitled to be protected from the 
influence of the lower rates of wages ruling in foreign countries, 

It is the duty of the state to interpose barriers against the degrada- 
tion of its people by industrial invasion no less than by armed invasion. 
These barriers may take the form of a money payment which the for- 
eign manufacturer pays to the Goverament fur the privilege of com- 
peting with our industries in our own country. That form it takes in 
the tariff. 


HOW THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY WOULD DESTROY ALL OUR INDUSTRIES, 


In his somewhat celebrated tariff message, the chief of the free-trade 
party, Mr, Cleveland, when President, referred to the small number 
of farmers en in wool-raising compared with all the farmers in the 
country, and used the fact of the comparative smallness of their num- 
ber to enforce his argument that foreign wool should be admitted free 
of duty. He also says, It may fairly be assumed that a large propor- 
tion of the sheep owned by the farmers throughout the country are 
found in small flocks numbering from twenty-five to filty.’’ On this 
theory of the then President we may assume that the average flock 
consists ot thirty-five sheep. 
Woo. 

According to the figures of the Bureau of Statisties the total number 
of sheep in the United States in 1887 was 44,759,414. Mr. Cleveland 
said (aud I accept his statement) that a large proportion ™ of those 
sheep consists of small flocks. Just what he means by a large pro- 
portion“ we are allowed toinfer. It might be fairly within the line 
to say that 75 per cent., or three-quarters of the whole number of sheep, 
consists of those small flocks, but to keep within bounds I will assume 
the number to be 65 per cent. Sixty-five per cent., then, of all the 
sheep in the country consists of ‘*small flocks, numbering from twenty- 
five to fifty,’’ say thirty-five, sheep each. 

Sixty-five per cent. of 44,759,414, is 29,083,619, which, divided by 
35, gives 850,960 as the number of separate flocks. That means 830,- 
960 separate farmers or wool-raisers owning flocks of 35 sheep each, 
On Mr, Cleveland’s own rule of ascertainment, therefore, there are over 
830,000 farmers who are directly benefited by the tariff on wool. If 
we estimate five persons to each family, it will appear that there are 
4,000,090 porns directly and pecuniarily interested in the wool tariff. 
This may be a small proportion“ of the population, but it is a very 
considerable number of persons. 

If this theory of Mr. Cleveland’s be correct, that because the number 
of persons engaged in a particular industry is not a ‘‘large proportion 
of the population“ therefore the product of their labor should have 
no protection whatever, what would become of the industries of the 
United States? Who shall judge when the number of persons en- 
gaged in any special industry is sufficient to warrant the protection of 
that industry? Andif the needsand condition of the country warrant 
or demand the establishment of an industry essential to its industrial 
independence why should it not be established and maintained irre- 
spective of the number engaged in it? 

In a great self-sustaining nation of 65,000,000 people, with the 
multiplicity of occupations that should prevail among them, with a 
proper variety and co-ordination of their industries, the number of per- 
sons engaged in any one industry can never bear any large proportion 
to the entire population. Indeed, the smaller the number in any one 
industry, provided it be sufficient to supply the wants of the country, 
the better. What is wanted is an infinite variety of occupations, that 
each man inay find that for which he is best fitted. 

Mr. Cleveland called wool “ raw material,” but by the application 
of his own rule we find as many as 830,000 farmers with whom wool is 
a finished product; that is to say, a product into which a partof their 
labor has entered. If we take the principle laid down by him as to 


tions and industries followed by the people of the United States we 
shall make short work of the entire body of our industries. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 

If wool should be admitted free of duty because only 830,000 farmers 
are engaged in its production—that being but a small fraction“ of 
the population—then boots and shoes should be admitted free, because 
by the census of 1880 only 194,000 shoemakers were engaged in that 
industry. If we should have free trade in wool, why not free trade in 
shoes? Reducing the duty would not suit Mr. Cleveland, for his im- 
plied question is, Why should the entire population be ‘ taxed’ for 
the benefit of afew?’’ If wool must go on the free-list, why not boots 
and shoes ? 

COTTON FABRICS, 

Again, the cotton-mills of the country in 1880 gave occupation to 
169,771 operatives. This, too, is a small fraction’’ of the popula- 
tion, Why should we place a duty on imported cottons? y not 
buy our cotton goods in England, and keep the workmen of that coun- 
try busy making for us all the cotton cloth we need in the United 
States? 

HATS, 

By the same census the number of hatters in the United States in 
1880 was 16,860, This, again, isa ‘‘small fraction“ of the population. 
Why should we put a duty on hats made in foreign countries in order 
that 16,860 American hatters may be kept busy? The idea of Mr. 
Cleveland and his Democratic friends is that in any case it is not the 
workman who gets the benefit of the duty, but the employer. Why, 
then, should we think for a moment of keeping any duty on hats? 
Why not admit all hats duty free? 

CLOTHING. 

Why, too, should we have any duty on foreign-made clothes? Why 
not have all our ready-made clothing made abroad? The number of 
tailors in the United States in 1880 was 133,756, which is but “a small 
fraction’’ of the population. Should the ready-made clothing of Lon- 
don and Liverpool be taxed merely to support 133,000 American 
tailors? 

CARPETS, 


Our carpet makers in 1880 numbered 17,068. Why should not for- 
eign-made carpets be admitted free to compete in our home market 
with carpets made by our own people ? 

PAPER, 

Our paper-mills in 1880 employed 21,430 operatives. This is a very 
small fraction of the population. Why should we care to foster that 
industry? We can get good papers made abroad. If wool should have 
the benefit of free trade, why not much more so paper? 


TRON AND STEEL. 

The number of iron and steel workers in the United States in 1880 
was 114,539. This, again, is a small fraction“ of the population. Why 
should we attempt to bolster up a business that employs only 114,539 
people out of the entire population of this vastcountry? If the wages 
paid these men benefit nobody but themselves, then we are depriving 
the workmen of Liverpool and Birkenhead of the work to which, by 
reason of the long establishment of their industries, they may be consid- 
ered fairly entitled. 

MACHINERY, 


We hadin the United States in 1880some 101,130 machinists. Why 
should we buy machines made by them in preference to those made 
more cheaply abroad? One hundred thousand men form but a ‘‘small 
fraction’’ of our population. Tt the wool grown by 830,000 farmers 
should be on the free-list, why not the product of the labor of 100,000 
machinists ? 

CARRIAGES AND WAGONS, 

Our carriage and wagon makers in 1880 numbered 49,887. Should 
we im u tax on foreign carriages and wagons and deprive our 
people of the benefit of patronizing foreign workmen and the pleasure 
of sending our money out of the country merely to benefit such a 
small fraction“ of our population as 50,000 carriage and wagon makers? 

And so, if the list were continued, we should find the industries of 
the country utterly wiped out piecemeal by applying to each in turn 
the views of the Democratic President with regard to the wool-raising 
industry. 

The denial of protection to any one pursuit on the ground of the 
small number engaged in it serves, pro tanto, to drive people out of it, 
to overcrowd other pursuits and correspondingly depressing the re- 
wards of labor in the other branch, But it brings no benefit even 
then. As soon as the occupation is destroyed in this country and the 
workmen dispersed into other occupations the prices of the articles 
which it had produced and which now must be imported would at 
once be increased. So that we should not only injure our workmen, 
but compel all onr people needing the articles produced in that occu- 
pation to pay the foreign mannfacturer whatever price he may choose 
to put upon his own production. 

ARE THERE SOME UNPROTECTED INDUSTRIES? 


In the tariff message to which I have referred, Mr, Cleveland takes 
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occasion to declare that many of our industries are unprotected, and 
implies that those who follow them are robbed by the protective tariff. 

He maintains that no protection is afforded to the blacksmith, the 
mason, the baker, the plasterer, the carpenter, the railroad employé, 
the milliner, the day-laborer, the domesticservant, nor to the persons 
engaged in professions, such as doctors, lawyers, clergymen, etc. 

On the very contrary, Mr. President, I maintain that those are the 
most absolutely protected of all industries. 

The utmost that the highest protective tariff conld do—evena tariff 
of absolate exclusion—would be to decree that all the work of the 
country should be done by the people living in the country, and that 
the rates of wages and of profits should be regulated by their unre- 
stricted competition among themselyes. No protective tariff ever en- 
acted in this country has been so high as to have that effect. 

Such being the case, those so-called ‘‘ unprotected ™ industries enjoy 
a much more stringent protection than that of a tariff. Wereit possi- 
ble to construct houses in Europe and send them, ready-made, to this 
` country, it would become our duty to protect specifically, by a tariff 
charge on imported houses, the occupations of the mason, the brick- 
layer, the carpenter, the plasterer, the painter, etc. In their favor is 
ceaselessly operating a barrier more effective than the custom-house— 
a barrier erected by nature—and equivalent to a tariff of exclusion, 

This applies equally to the blacksmith, the domestic servant, the 
lawyer, the doctor, etc. In the very nature of things it is impossible 
that they can have European competition. Their only competition 
is with the inhabitants of their own country—just such competition 
as the protected industries would enjoy were the tariff so high that not 
a dollar’s worth of foreign product could be imported into this country. 

Such of our people as are engaged in those occupations have there- 
fore no need of any other barrier than that which nature provides for 
their protection, It is a barrier which neither time nor circumstances 
can remove. No man not standing on American soil can enter into 
competition with them, Competing with Americans only, they will 
always receive such rates of compensation as shall result from the un- 
restricted competition of ourown people, uninfluenced by the low com- 
pensation of labor in other lands. 

If it be said that our unskilled laborers are liable to competition by 
reason of the {ree immigration of the unskilled laborers of toreign lands, 
I answer that our skilled workmen are liable to precisely the same 
competition by the equally free immigration of the foreign skilled 
workmen. But our skilled workmen are subject to the additional 
disadvantage of the competition created by the importation of the 
products of foreign skilled labor. 

UNSKILLED LABOR HAS THE HIGHEST CONCEIVABLE PROTECTION. 

The unskilled laborer of this country, then, enjoys a protection of 
the highest character conceivable. He can never be competed with 
from abroad. His competitors must livein this country. Theskilled 
workman, on the contrary, is competed with at every step of his prog- 
ress, not only by his fellow-workmen living here, but by men living 
and working in Europe, the products of whose laborare imported and 
sold in this country. One is protected by nature; why should not the 
other be protected by statute? Shall we not decree for our skilled 
workmen some share of the protection which nature has decreed for 
our unskilled? Shall we, by our law, refuse to care for the higher in- 
dustries, while the lower and rudimental industries are cared ior by a 
law as immutable as time? The unskilled workmen of other lands 
are attracted to this country because of the protection afforded by nat- 
ure; should we not establish conditions of protection that will attract 
the skilled workmen also? Should we dedicate the Republic to the 
use of the unskilled only? 

Nature found men without skilled industries; it found them in a 
rude and undeveloped condition; it therefore protected them by nat- 
ural law. It decreed that the unskilled workers should have no com- 
petition except those of their own community. It set the example of 
the highest conceivable form of tariff—a tariff of absolute exclusion. 

SHALL SKILLED LABOR HAVE NONE? 


Shall men, as they become skilled, forfeit at each step of their progress 
all the benefits of effort and aspiration by being exposed to the compe- 
tition of the whole world? Skill comes only by labor. It is an arti- 
ficial creation. With its development shall not advancing knowledge 
give by artificial means to the products of the skilled producer the pro- 
tection that nature gives to the unskilled? The unrestricted compe- 
tition among themsclves of the men engaged in the unskilled indus- 
tries among us and in such of the skilled industries as can not be 
prosecuted elsewhere results in a level of prices of which nobody com- 
plains. Should not like competition in the skilled industries produce 
a like effect? 

Without a tariff we should have the patcher of shoes instead of the 
skilled shoemaker, the solderer of tin pans instead of the producer of 
tin-plates; the line-man who strings the wire instead of the wire- 
worker who makes it; the second-rate man who mends machines and 
the botch who attempts to mend them, instead of the first-rate man, 
the intelligent and alert man, who can not only mend machines, but 
can invent and make them. 

Shall we protect, by what is tantamount to a tariff of exclusion, the 
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man who lays the rail on the track, and yet aftord no protection to the 
man whose skill produced the rail out of the inert matter of the earth? 
Shall we give to the cobblerand the tinker, the mere menders of things, 
the highest protection known to man, and the compensation character- 
istic of America, while subjecting the makers of the articles which the 
cobbler and the tinker mend to the competition of the low-paid labor 
of Europe? 

Free trade says to the shoemaker: ‘‘We can not protect you in the 
making of shoes. Become a cobbler and you have all the protection 
that the highest tariff could possibly give you.“ It says to the man 
skilled in the art of making tin-plate: We can not protect or encour- 
age skill. Become a tinker and you have the highest of all forms of 
protection,” 

It says to the intelligent and skillful watchmaker: ‘‘ Do not exer- 
cise your talents in the making of watches; that is skilled work and 
we can get that class of work done in Europe. Set up a little mend- 
ing shop and we will drop in occasionally and have our watches re- 
paired. It says to skilled workmen of every class: ‘‘Abandon all 
ambition. For workingmen, ignorance is preferable to knowledge. 
The country is in danger from the aspirations of its laborers, If you 
will give up all desire for advancement, if you will content yourself 
with the cobbler’s bench and the tinker’s ‘budget’ you will not have 
to compete with the ill-paid workmen of Europe; you will have for 
competitors only the men living in your own country, which is as ab- 
solute a protection as the highest tariff could possibly give you. If, 
however, you dare to aspire, you shall compete with the half-starved 
labor of every land.“ 


THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY DISCOURAGES THE IMMIGRATION OF SKILLED MEN AND 
INVITES THE UNSKILLED. 

Free trade, therefore, tends to discourage the incoming of skilled 
and talented men; and instead would invite hither the unskilled of 
every land, including the paupers, of whom their country is glad to 
be rid. Those whom we should attract to our shores should be the men 
of skill and ability—men who, when domiciled among us, would be 
au endless source of wealth, notin material result merely, but in blood 
and brain and brawn. 

We can not employ labor in Europe to repair our shoes; why should 
we employ labor in Europe to make them? We can not have our old 
clothes mended in Europe; why send to Europe for our new clothes? 
Wecan not send old engines and machinery to Europe for repairs; why 
send to Europe for new engines and machinery? 

The tariff, then, unless absolutely prohibitory, affords but partial 
protection to ourskilled workmen. If it be true that by this partial 
protection the skilled workman is robbing the community, what can 
be said of the robbery effected by the unskilled workman? He has the 
community entirely at his mercy. The skilled workman, by reason of 
the importation of competing foreign manufactures, is able to effect but 
a partial robbery, while the unskilled workman has a clear field. 
Yet we have heard neither from Mr. Cleveland nor any one else any 
complaint of robbery effected by the unskilled workman. 

The fact that no one suspects those who repair our shoes or our ma- 
chinery of robbing the community should be assurance that there is 
no need to suspect of robbery those engaged in making our shoes or 
our machinery. If such fear existed it would only show that igno- 
rance should be preferred to intelligence. It would tend to prove an 
absurdity, namely, that the more instructed a people become the less in- 
tegrity will they have, and that a nation has less to lear from an ignorant 
populace than from an intelligent hody of skilled and artistic people. 
It would be an extraordinary result of human progress if those who 
had only a smattering of a trade should be more desirable citizens 
than those who were masters ofit, The utmost that a tariff can do is 
to lift the skilled workman to the same high level of protection afforded 
to the unskilled workman. i 

The moment the Democratie leaders reach the point at which labor 
becomes skilled they complain of robbery.“ Are they afraid to trust 
the laborer when he becomes skilled? Do they fear that in proportion 
as a workmen becomes intelligent aad skillful he becomes more re- 
moved from the Democratic party ? 


THE “ NECESSARIES OF LIFE.” 


The sympathies of the free-trader go out in unstinted measure to the 
purchaser of goods; he has no sympathy with the producer of them. 
He wishes the duty taken from the ‘‘ necessaries of lite.“ In behalf of 
whom? Notthe producer of those necessaries, but the purchaser. He 
ignores the fact that it is in the production of those very necessaries 
that nine-tenths of our people are engaged. If the tariff charges are 
to be taken from ‘* necessaries of life,” there will be no need of a pro- 
tective tariff; there will be nobody to be protected. Under the pre- 
tense of benefiting the purchaser the Democratic party would destroy 
both the producer and the industry. 

If we examine the list of productive pursnits followed in this coun- 
try, we shall find almost all of them dealing with '' necessaries of life,” 
Protection should be given to all pursuits, so that the largest variety 
of industries may be encouraged. ‘The fact that only a few persons are 
engaged in a particular industry is no reason why that industry should 
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be destroyed, our country 3 of the art, and other industries | are the most illogical of these reſurmers.“ 


overcrowded with the di r. 

In the idea, therefore, that all tariff charges should be taken off 
the ‘‘necessaries of liſe, there is nothing but an appeal to con- 
sumers, in the hope that the producers of the country, being also 
consumers, may be deceived by mere names, 

Before the great protective system was inaugurated by the Repub- 
lican party a very large number of articles now deemed by our people 
to be ‘‘necessaries’’ were luxuries of life. The daily living of the 
masses of this country has in thirty years, under protection, come more 
and more to consist of things that prior to that time were beyond their 
reach. With the protective principle thoroughly understood and uni- 
versally applied, there is hardly an article in the present category of 
luxuries that would not, as time passed, become part of the daily life 
and daily needs of the masses of the American people. 

It will be generally admitted that worsted shawls come fairly with- 
in the designation of ‘‘ necessaries of life in this country. Suppose 
the duty on worsted shawls to be high and the duty on camel’s-hair 
shawls low. Our free-trade friends would characterize this as a gross 
wrong. Let us see. There are thousands of people in this country 
engaged in the manufacture of worsted shawls. With one accord they 
assert that if the tariff charge should be taken from those articles it 
would either destroy the industry in this conntry or relegate all those 
engaged in it to a grade of living inconsistent with citizenship of this 
free Republic. They therefore unite in a request that the duty be not 
taken from imported worsted shawls. 

So, also, the American sheep-raisers who supply the wool for those 
shawls, living in isolation and self-denial, entreat us not to subject them 
to a competition with the cheap labor of South America and Australia. 
It is manifest, if we are to havea protective policy at all, that the policy 
should extend to every industry existing in the country; otherwise it 
would be a partial and unjust policy. Bya dutyon wool and on worsted 
shawls we protect the people engaged in the manufacture of those arti- 
cles from the competition of European labor. But in examining the 
subject, to see against whom a discrimination would operate in case we 
put only a comparatively light duty on camel’s-hair shawls, I fail to find 
American labor engaged in raising camels. I have seen no camel ranches 
in this country, nor have I heard of anybody in the United States being 
engaged in the manuiaeture of camel’s-hair shawls. 

Whom, theretore, should we protect by an extraordinarily high tariff 
charge on camel-hair shawls? An industrial policy, to be worthy ofa 
great nation likethis, should enable its people to do all their own work, 
untouched by competition from the squalid labor of other lands. 

By the protective feature of the tariff we secure all the revenue 
needed by the Government, and, whether Inxuries are highly taxed or 
not, is would be absolutely destructive of the interests of our laboring 
men to take the tariff charge from foreign importations of articles that 
may be called ‘necessaries of liſe. By taking the duty off ‘‘neces- 
saries of life we should subject our producers to a competition that 
would deprive them of work, that work being the production of those 
very ‘‘necessaries.’? As I have said elsewhere, it is the producer to 
whom the highest consideration is due. All except the aged and in- 
firm should be producers, and even these are provided for by the pro- 
tection which the tariff affords to those whom nature has appointed to 
care for them. Industrial policies can not be planned in the interest 
of those who produce nothing, who contribute nothing to the common 
wealth. States can live without them, 

18 THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY A FREE-TRADE PARTY? 

Is the Democratic party a free-trade ? Some of the leaders of 
the Democratic party dislike the appellation of “‘ free-trader,’’ and 
deny that theirs is a free-trade party. Inasmuch, however, as all phases 
of the economic policy of that party would produce every injurious 
effect of absolute free-trade, they objectto nothing butthename. They 
will not deny that in their ranks will be found all the free-traders of 
the country, whatever the number may be; and that there are a con- 
siderable number must be inferred trom the fact that one section of the 
constitution of the late Confederate States contained the following pro- 
vision: 

Nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations be laid to 
promote or to foster any branch of industry. 

The free-traders are those who, when asked at what time they would 
remove all tariff duties and tear down all custom-houses, have the can- 
dor to reply. Now!“ As this frank avowal might lead to the alien- 
ation of Northern votes from the Democratic party, some of the great 
lights of that party denominate themselves tariff reformers,’’ while, 
in order that the party may be all things to all men, others of its lead- 
ers are advocates of a tariff for revenue with incidental protection.“ 
The tariff retormers have as little regard for a protective tariff as 
have the free-traders. They are believersina “revenue tarif.” This 
is the opposite—the very cuntradiction—of a protective tariff. Its pur- 

is to refuse to protect. It would utterly destroy protection. In 
order that under it protection may be impossible, a revenue tariff 
imposes duties on articles not produced in this country, so that no- 
body — be protected—duties levied with a view of providing a reve- 
nue only. 

The advocates of a tariff for revenue with incidental protection 


ing to desire pro- 
tection, they would adopt means that would render its realization im- 
possible. Now, protection is either right or wrong. It is either nec- 
essary or eee If right and necessary, why should it be made 
an incident? wrong and unnecessary, why, equally, should it be 
made an incident? In such case, why have it at all? The out- 
spoken free-traders, therefore, deserve credit for possessing the courage 
of their convictions. 

If, as all Democrats in good standing believe, it be a robbery to 
have a tarift that fully protects, how much of a robbery is issible 
under that which ‘‘incidentally protects? Where does the ‘‘inci- 
dental” honesty cease, and the robbery begin? Do they mean 
that they are in favorofa ‘‘ tariff for revenue with incidental robbery?” 
This is equivalent to a rule of morals that should inculcate the obsery- 
ance of truth with incidental lying, of honesty with incidental stealing, 
or, in general, the practice of virtue with incidental vice. 

The simple fact is that all these classes of ‘‘reformers’’ have in view 
the very same purpose. The out-and-out free-trader would at a stride 
place the people of this country on a level with the people of other 
countries, The ‘‘revenue reformer’’ would perhaps make two strides 
instead of one—the first taking us half the way, and the second the 
other half. The advocate of a tariff for revenue with incidental pro- 
tection” would take us to the goal by easy stages’’—at each remove 
reducing the condition of our workmen, and getting them accustomed 
to the new and less favorable condition before taking them farther 
along in their jouraey to join the army of the disinherited, ihe poverty- 
stricken laborers of other lands. 

If the intention be to protect in any degree the labor of this country 
from competition with low-paid foreign labor, how can a low tariff 
effect that abject? 

This class of tariff results in large importations, but the special de- 
gree of lowness is not a matter of importance, So long as the goods 
can be imported and sold here at allat a profit, they will come. Sup- 
pose that English cotton goods, if admitted free of duty, could be sold 
here at a profit of 10 per cent. And suppose that with a view to in- 
cidental’’ protection a tariff e of 5 per cent. were imposed on 
such goods. There being still possible a profit of 5 per cent., the for- 
eign goods would keep pouringin. If, therefore, the tariff charge be 
not high enough to afford substantial protection it does not incident- 
ally” protect. It does not protect at all. 

No prudent man would build a house in a valley in 8 ty to a 
dam that was just high enough, and no more, to keep water from 
overflowing during an ordinary season. Before building he would wish 
the dam raised to a point sufficiently high to protect his dwelling in 
seasons of exceptional overflow, during which he might besubjected to 
the risk of having his house carried away by flood. 

So it is with the tariff. So long as the wall—or dam—is only just 
high enough to keep out the article the prudent American business man 
will hesitate about investing his money in the business. He can not 
foresee the moment when through even a slight reduction of wages 
abroad a flood of imports may overwhelm him, and consequently the 
full benefits arising from keen home competition will be wanting. If 
the tariff be amply high, confidence is established and the business of 
production can go on without trepidation. 

The greatest decline of prices in this country has been of articles on 
which the tariff charge has been so high as practically to exclude the 
foreign article from our markets, Illustration of this fact may, as is 
universally known, be found in the carpet and steel industries. The 
decline of prices has been least in articles of which our principal supply 
comes from Europe. The reason is obvious—because full competition 
was not secured among our own people. Fears were entertained asto 
the wisdom of entering a business which might at any time be dis- 
astrously affected by importations., In all departments in which there 
existed perfect safety trom foreign competition the competition among 
our own people was keen enough to effect a great reduction in price. 

HOW HIGH SHOULD THE TARIFF BE? 

Theearly protectionists of this country believed that protection would 
be needed for but a short time. They supposed that when industries 
had been established and in operation for ashort period they would be 
able to compete in our own market with the products of foreign labor. 
It did not present itself to their minds that protection was a continu- 
ing duty which the country owed to its labor and its industries. The 
factors and conditions which enter into and surround the industrial 
problem must be such as will assure permanence and progress, so that 
labor and capital may intelligently reason upon the future and make 
the calculations necessary in these days of large time contracts and 
great manutacturing plants. 

No mistake can be made by making a tariff tvo high; an industry 
may be destroyed by making the tarift toolow. If the protection is 
not needed, it has no effect. Whenever a duty is placed on any article 
that can be produced here cheaper than elsewhere, the duty is of course 
a dead letter. It has no effect one way or the other. If, for example, 
we should put a duty of $10 a pound on imported cotton, the duty 
would not have the slightest effect, either on keeping out foreign cotton, 
which is already effectually kept out, or in raising the price of the 
domestic article. Or if we should put a duty of $1 a gallon on imported 
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petroleum, it would not change the price of petroleum. Protection, 
then, refuses to protect any article that is cheaper here than in foreign 
countries. 

When people say that the tariff is or is not high enough, they very 
often have no definite conception why it is or is not so, 


THE TRUE TEST—ARE WE DOING OUR OWN WORK? 

The true test of whether the tariff is high enough is to be found in 
answer to the question, Are we doing our own work? 

When large importations are coming in it is a certain sign that the 
tariffis not high enough. To suppose otherwise would be to assume 
that our people are not active in observing opportunities for promoting 
and extending their business. : 

The tariff ought to besuflicientto insure our people against the com- 
petition of foreign labor and foreign capital. 

Nobody in this country is going to riska new, elaborate, and costly 
plant on the hazard that wages in other countries are going to continue 
at present rates, as he does not know, and can not know, to how lowa 
degree wages may be pressed in those countries. The people there, 
having no. alternative, must accept any offered wages, however low. 
The people here would not. In Europe one class fixes wages; in this 
country two classes fix them. 

If our people do not enter an industry the tariff should be made high 
enough to induce them to do so. Capital is constantly seeking invest- 
ment and taking risks, but thereis a pointat which risk will stop. If 
it were fully assured and understood that the protective policy would 
continue, capital would more freely enter new occupations and thus, 
by degrees, reduce the importations of foreign goods.. 

If the fear be expressed that the profits of capital may become too 
high, it is only necessary to remember that the tendency to equaliza- 
tion of profits and of interest on capital is just as strong as the tend- 
ency to equalization of or of anything else. 

No matter to what height the tariff might be carried in a country 
where capital is as widely diffused asit is here, where it is more widely 
diffused than anywhere else on carth and where it is daring to a re- 
markable degree, it is absurd to suppose that men with money, look- 
ing for investment, will long permit those already in business to make 
extraordinary profits. 

The profits of capital in one industry can not long remain above the 
average profits of capital in all ihe enterprises of the community. 
There is a constant vigilance exercised by those having money to in- 
vest; they will invade any department of business in which the profits 
promise to be remunerative, and moneyed men of active dispositions 
are not long going to permit other men in the neighborhood to continue 
making two or three times the profits realized in the average business, 
To suppose otherwise would be to admit that men are not actuated by 
self-interest, 

IF THE TARIFF IS HIGH ENOUGH, WHY ARE OUR IMPORTS 80 LARGE? 

If the tariff is high enough, why is it that our own people, enter- 
prising as they are, should continue to permit the foreigner to occupy 
our markets, when by every means in their power our people are hunt- 
ing for the profitable employment of capital, especially in manufact- 
uring industries? If it be high enough in woolen goods, why is it 
that fifty toseventy million dollars’ worth of woolen goods. are imported 
every year into this country? If not high enough to maintain our rates 
of wages, it is only a revenue tariff. 

When a tariff is really protective we produce the article here, and 
there is no revenue derived from it. By it too low, or by de- 
clining to make it high enough to bridge over the difference between 
the rates of wages and subsistence in another country and in this, our 
wages must range so as to approximate those of toreign countries. 

Whenever conditions are such in any line of industry that it is on 
the edge of competition with a like foreign industry, a reduction of 
the tariff by 10 per cent. might be sufficient to drive the industry 
wholly ont of our own country. 

So long as the reduction is not sufficient to enable the manufacturer 
to send his goods here it has no effect. 

But if the rate be so reduced as that importations come in by reason 
of it, then by our law we cheat our workmen out of their right to the 
work of this country, to which by reason of their citizenship, their tax- 
payments, and their obligations to support and detend the country they 
are naturally entitled. I maintain that they are entitled to have the 
products of their labor bought at prices that will admit of the payment 
to them of wages on which they can live in the manner characteristic 
of this country and people. 

Whenever the tariff is sufficiently high and sufficiently general in 
its application to protect all industries, no one is or can be injured. 

It is impossible to protect one industry without in a measure pro- 
tecting all industries, 

When everybody is permitted to engage in any industry he chooses, 
he can only get paid according to the average wages paid in his com- 
munity, If, then, you raise permanently the wages ot any reasonable 
number of! in the community, you increase to that extent the 
average wages of that community. 

BUYING IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET. 
But we are told by the free-traders that political economy teaches 


that we must buy in the market and sell in the dearest. 
That is good political economy tor the few, but bad political economy 
for the many. For a short time one may get an article cheap ina 
foreign market, but the article is dear at any price if its purchase 
abroad discourages or postpones the production or development of a 
similar article in our own country. 

If the English people had contented themselves with importing the 
work which the skill of the Huguenots had fashioned England would 
have lost a source of much wealth as well as a most desirable addition 
to her population. With trug foresight England abandoned the im- 
portation of the Huguenot’s manufacture and imported the Huguenot 
himself. There may have been for a short time a money loss on the 
article, but Great Britain got more than an equivalent; she got an en- 
during sonree.of intellectual and moral wealth by importing the fabri- 
cator instead of the fabric. The thought em in the article is 
surpassed by the thought embodied in the artist. 

Our farmer may be willing to buy cheap clothes or exchange his 
wheat for them, but the clothes soon wear out. The farmer would do 
better were the country filled with the talent that produces good 
clothes, which, by reason of the ingenuity of the skilled workman in 
calling to his aid the latent forces of nature, would soon become as cheap 
in the farmer’s own country as the clothes he now buys abroad. The 
farmer would then have the skilled workman as a customer for his 
agricultural products. 

DEMOCRATIC CHEAPNESS A CHRAPNESS OF—MEN REPUBLICAN CHHAPNESS A 
CHEAPNESS OF METHODS, 

The cheapness that our Democratic free-trade friends are seeking 
means an ultimate cheapness of men, an inferiority of citizenship, a 
cheapness that submits men to squalor of living. This form of cheapness 
is odious and repulsive. In order to get cheaper goods for the moment 
they would cheapen our institutions. The aspiration of the Repub- 
lican party is not for that form of cheapness, but for the cheapness de- 
veloped by science and promoted by art, the cheapness that results 
from improved methods of production. 

I maintain that the first duty of the government of a republic is to 
adopt and maintain such economic policies as shall protect its citizens 
from a degrading competition with cheap“ people, with those who 
have no alternative but to take what is oftered or starve, men who are 
obliged to accept in return for their labor the smallest amount that will 
sustain animal life. 

With the tree-trader the dream of liſe is chenpness. He uses this 
word as if it were a fixed and immutable quantity and not a mere ex- 
pression of temporary relation. He says we ought to have ‘‘cheap’’ 
clothing without regard to the method by which the cheapness is 
effected. If we have to keep the wool-grower, the wool-spinner, and 
the cotton-weaver in squalor in order that we may have cheap clothes; 
if we are to keep the shoemaker on the edge of starvation in order that 
we may have cheap shoes, every man in the community will find in 
cheapness” a two-edged blade, one edge cutting the man from whom 
he buys, the other cutting himself. 

ONE CHEAP MAN BEGETS ANOTHER. 

All industries being interdependent, the prosperity of all depends on 
the prosperity of each. One cheap man begets another. If the 
hatter must have ““cheap” shoes, the shoemaker must have cheap? 
hats, If both must have “cheap” clothes, there must be cheap 
farmers to raise the wool, cheap spinners to spin it, cheap“ 
weavers to weave it, cheap sewing-women and cheap ” tailors to 
make it into clothing. To supply ‘‘cheap’’ machinery for the shoe- 
maker and the hatter, we must have ‘‘cheap’’ machinists; to supply 
the needs of existence for all these, there must be cheap“ agricult- 
ural produce, and cheap“ grocers; to repair their houses there must 
be ‘‘cheap” carpenters and painters, 

So there must be cheap railway ears, cheap locomotives, cheap engi- 
neers and conductors—and so on throughout the entire body of labor. 
This form of cheapness would be the destruction of civilization. The 
way to cheapen things is not to cheapen the price without regard to 
the effort involved in production—not to cheapen the men who make 
them, but to cheapen the processes by which they are made—to reduce 
the amount of human sacrifice that enters into their making; in other 
words, to compel the forces of nature to do the work of man. 

Whoever buys cheap“ must sell cheap.“ This rule is inexora- 
ble. It has but one exception. Ifa man has a monopoly of a product 
he may sell ‘‘ dear” and buy cheap;“ but where no rons apg 
where, from the nature of the business, it is impossible to have a mo- 
nopoly, then cheapness on the one side will involve cheapness on the 
other. Cheapness in buying will involve cheapness in selling. 

TRUE CHEAPNESS IS EFFECTED WHEN LESS SACRIFICE PRODUCES TRE ARTICLE, 

The true cheapening of an article takes place when its production 
demands less sacrifice from him who produces it, not when its purchase 
demands less sacrifice from him who purchases it. The gauge of eheap- 
ness is the sacrifice incurred by the producer, not that incurred by the 
consumer, There is no producer who is not also a consumer; there 
are consumers who are not producers. With the exception of the aged 
and the infirm, men are entitled to regard only in so far as they are pro- 
ducers. It is the man who works, not him who idles, that is entitled 
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to consideration. The producers are the strength and buttress of the 


state. The willing idlers, whether rich or poor, and the majority are 
rich, are its weakness. No mistake can be made by consulting the in- 
terests of men in their capacity of producers. By consulting the ni- 
terests of men as consumers merely we undertake to protect the 
interests of the idle rich—the non-producers—at the expense of the pro- 
ducers. 

To get cheap shoes the free-trader would either buy the product of 
foreign labor, which he would admit free of duty, to enter into com- 
petition with the product of our shoemakers, or if he bought the home- 
made article it would be at the low price of the European shoe. So 
he would condemn all our artisans, in turn, to the lowest grade of com- 
pensation because he could buy at less outlay in dollars and cents the 
products of European labor. The truth is that no class of people in 
this country are entitled to goods any cheaper than the other classes of 
our own people can make them at wages that comport with the require- 
ments of American civilization. 

Our people not being able under present conditions to compete with 
the foreign manufactarer in the production of the various articles de- 
manded by our civilization, a larger proportion are driven into agri- 
culture than the needs of our own country require, and more than is 
consistent with a proper adjustment of industry. The consequence is 
that large numbers of men find their life-work uncongenial or repul- 
sive, who, had they, in youth, had the opportunity of entering an ayo- 
cation suited to their tastes and capacities, would have been a source 
of strength instead of weakness to their country. For with every- 
body occupied at the work for which he is fitted, not only is the largest 
amount of work produced, but it is produced at the smallest amount 
of sacrifice. 

If we are to be satisfied with hiring our work done abroad in all de- 
partments of practical art because it can be done there more cheaply 
than here, then on the same principle we should be satisfied with hir- 
ing music for onr homes instead of permitting our children to expe- 
rience the delights of musical instraction. Millions of dollars are an- 
nually expended in teaching American girls the use of the piano, in 

ng them of the art of music. Why not instead hire a hand- or- 

gan? For the same reason, instead of applying our money to the edu- 

cation of our children, we should be satisfied to hire cheap“ intelli- 
ce. 

Why should we deem it essential that in respect to the accomplish- 
ments ot life—in respect to music, to literature, to the abstract sci- 
ences, and the fine arts—our voung people should be trained according 
to their several aptitudes, while in respect to the most important of all 
arts—the art of supplying the material wants of life—they should be 
made dependent on foreign nations ? 

Are we willing that our people, having a larger faculty of develop- 
ment than any other people in fhe world, shall be dependent on other 
lands for the skill that 1 enable them to keep pace with their as- 
pirations ? 

When it becomes a question of cultivating the esthetic and refined 
tastes all admit that we want the art, but it would seem that we do 
not care for the art that teaches people how to achieve in the great work 
of providing all the wants of a highly civilized people. 

It is proper that our people should cultivate esthetic tastes and ex- 
tend the influence of refinement through all the homes of the land, 
but the estheticism, the literature, the fine arts, that will endure are 
not those that precede, but those that accompany and follow material 
progress. They have a positive and assured foundation. Neither the 
moral, the intellectual, nor the physical advancement of a people is 
assured withoutimmunity from hunger, 

Neither is the civilization to be commended that develops one class of 
the community in all the intellectual qualities, while leaving all other 
classes without opportunity for progress. The cultivation of a few 
does not compensate a nation, especially a republic, for the ignorance 
ofthe many. This isa country without privilege or privileged classes, 
For us cultivation must reach beyond the few; it must extend to the 
many. Ours isa society of workers, and work should be held to be 
the highest badge of privilege. It is the prime factor in the true cul- 
tivation of a people, that form of cultivation most essential to the pros- 
perity of a nation, The cultivation that contemns labor is not for us. 
That is a relic of the past and is inconsistent with the welfare of man- 
kind. The most essential and salutary culture is that culture of head 
and hand whose beginnings have been observed to develop within the 
recent past and whose culmination reaches far into the distant future. 

In the last analysis the real cost of production is not money, but 
labor, The true cost of any article is the number of hours’ or days’ 
work that have entered into its manufacture, the amount of toil it 
has evoked. As already stated, if you have unrestricted freedom of 
trade, you must exchange on even terms. The man who is at work 
making shoes in England will not be content to be cheated by the man 
who grows wheat or anything else in America. Under free conditions 
things tend to equalization. If the Englishman sells cheap shoes he 
will insist on gettingcheap wheat. When people say they want things 
cheap,“ it only means that they want everybody else to make things 
for them more cheaply than they are willing to make things for other 
people. It means thateach man wants his share of the world’s goods 


supplied to him at a lower price than he is willing to supply the world 
with the things he makes, 

With this sordid argument of cheapness the free-trader goes to the 
shoemaker and inquires, ‘‘ What do you pay for your clothes?“ On 
being informed of the cost of the clothes, he says, If it were not for 
the tariff you could buy your clothes so many per cent. cheaper.“ He 
then says to the tailor, What do you pay for your shoes? On re- 
ceiving the information he tells the tailor, If it were not for the tariff 
you could get your shoes at so many per cent. less. He advises each 
to agitate for a repeal of the tariffact. If the agitation prove success- 
ful, the tailor, by buying his shoes abroad, deprives his neighbor, the 
shoemaker, of a customer. The shoemaker, in turn, by buying his 
clothes abroad, deprives his neighbor, the tailor, of a customer. Thus 
selfishness overreaches itself. 

WHAT IS MEANT BY BUYING IN A FOREIGN MARKET? 

When a man says he wants to buy in a ‘foreign market,“ what does 
itimply? Simply that he wants to get, in exchange tor his own toil, 
more than an equal share of the result of some other man’s toil. Let 
the tariff be ever so high, he can geta fair and equal exchange of labor 
in his own country. If we imagine a condition of things among our- 
selves in which labor is unequally distributed, so that, for example, 
one day’s work by A is equal to two days’ work by B, other men, see- 
ing the advantageous position occupied by A, will enter his trade, and 
thus lower or tend to lower the value of his day’s labor when compared 
with that of B. Thus profit and wages are constantly tending to an 
equality. People who-entertain the hope that they can get a cheap 
market—that is to say, a market in which a given amount of force or 
labor will be exchanged fora less amount of force or labor—will find in 
the end that they entertain a vain and delusive hope. However things 
may be at the start they will soon equalize. 

The cost of all articles in this country should be that which results 
from the universal and unrestricted competition of our own people, 
untouched by that of the squalid labor of other lands. 

Whoever competes with others must accept all the conditions of life 
of those with whom he competes. If we compete with Europe, we 
must accept the conditions of European life. From this there is no 


escape. 

Bat the free-trader tells us that when he wants a bale of cotton, he 
does not want a cotton-mill. Wanting but one bale, he wants that at 
the lowest price at which he can get it. He insists that the element 
of present price is all that he has to consider, 

j FLESH AND BLOOD INVOLVED IN CHEAPNESS. 

If cotton produced itself, without human agency, there might be 
some reason in that argument, But we can not discuss the price of cot- 
ton without discussing the price of flesh and blood. Itis no answer 
to this for the free-trader to asc Am I my brother’skeeper?’’ A na- 
tion isa living community in which each individual has certain well- 
recognized and well-defined duties toward every other, in which cach 
person is under an implied obligation not to seek his personal gain by 
an injury to the community. When the free-trader sends abroad for 
his cotton goods, is it to be supposed that he inflicts no injury on his 
own community? We have only to extend theinquiry by asking how 
this rule would work if everybody sent abroad for everything! The 
2 would be that in time the people themselves would have to go 
abroad. 

Why send abroad for cotton goods? Because, says the free - trader, 
they are produced cheaper abroad than at home. Does it follow that 
those goods will never be cheaper at home? Can not our skilled 
workmen devise improvements and processes by which to make cotton 
goods cheap without at the same time, as is the case abroad, cheapen- 
ing the men who make them? And have they not so done again and 
again? Is not this work of improving our processes 1 on every 
day in every machine shop and cotton factory in the United States? 
The ingenuity of our artizaus is proverbial; it is constantly discover- 
ing new methods and inventing new machiney which, by greatly in- 
creasing the product of labor, cheapen the price of the product without 
reducing the wages of labor. 

Wages and all other conditions of life are higher with us to-day than 
they were in 1850 when, according to the census, the value of our man- 
ufactures was $44 per head of population; and higher than in 1860, 
when our manufactures had risen to $65 per head. In 1880 we man- 
ufactured $107 worth ot goods for cach man, woman, and child in the 
United States. Yet the price of manufactured articles is generally 
conceded to be, on the average, 50 per cent. less to-day than in 1860. 
With increasing output we are decreasing the price. Is it to be as- 
sumed, because an article is cheaper to-day in some foreign country 
than in the United States, that it is to the permanent interest of our 
people that the article shall be bought abroad and brought here ready 
made rather than made here, where the art will be the possession of 
the people, where the money will enter into the home circulation and 
aid in the development of home industry ? 

Are we willing, for the sake of the price which happens to be rulin; 
abroad to-day, to permit our home manufactures to languish, if no 
to die, and the inventive genius of our people to decline? It does not 
need the eye of a prophet to see that had we no tariff charge on the 
foreign article the foreign manufacturers would flood our market with 
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their goods, destroying our industries. It is equally clear that they 
could then raise the price oi the articles to whatever figure they pleased. 

One of the principal effects of the tariff, therefore, is that by the 
development of home manufactures we are protecced from the exor- 
bitant prices which in the absence of the home product we should be 
compelled to pay for the products of foreign factories and workshops, 

IS PRICE A STATIC CONDITION? 

Price is treated by the free-traders as a static condition, asa fixed 
and unvarying quantity, whereas in fact it is controlled absolutely by 
the relations existing, at any given time, between supply and demand. 
Igerease the supply of any article without correspondingly increasing 
the demand, and you diminish the price of that article. On the other 
hand, add to the demand for it without adding to the supply, and you 
increaseits price, With this principle borne clearly in mind, let us see 
how it applies to the doctrine that our people should abandon the pro- 
tective policy, tear down the tariff wall which incloses our prosperity, 
and admit to full competition with our own manufactures the manu- 
factures of foreign countries. 

We impose what the free-trader would no doubt regard as a heavy 
duty on imported cotton goods, yet we imported into the United States 
in 1889 manufactures of cotton amounting in value to $26,805,942. 
On these the duties amounted to $10,841,970, an average of about 40 
per cent. If the payment of $10,000,000 of duty did not prevent 
the sending of $27,090,000 worth of those goods into this country, 
the quantity that would be sent here were no duty imposed can only 
be measured by the entire demand of our people tor that class of goods. 
If the foreign manulacturer can pay 40 per cent, duty and still com- 
pete with us in our own markets, it must be obvious that were the 
tariff out of his way he would speedily dismantle every cotton-mill in 
the United States. That done, what is to prevent the foreign manu- 
facturer from raising his price for the cotton goods which we would have 
to buy? 

Prices would no longer be those of to-day, but would depend abso- 
lntely on the new conditions. The European manutacturers under- 
stand their business, and should they find the entire demand of 65,- 
000,000 people open to them, they would sell their goods on the basis 
of the increased demand. 

Whatever price cotton goods command to-day is a price resulting 
from and fixed by the relations of supply and demand as they now ex- 
ist. Imagineour-cotton mills destroyed, our plant, cousisting of prob- 
ably 300,000 looms and 14,000,000 spindles, rendered idle, and our mar- 
keta made wholly dependent for their supply upon the foreign man- 
ufacturers. Notwithstanding the cessation of production in this country 
our people would still need a large supply of cotton goods. This would 
enormously increase the demand for the products of the foreign fact- 
ories, and correspondingly increase the prices at which we could buy 
them, 

Even if the price should afterward rise to a point at which our peo- 
ple could make them, they would be restrained from again entering 
upon the risks of the business. It is not what the foreigner is willing 
to sell for, but what he can sell for,that will decide. Our cotton mills 
would therefore continue closed until such a time as a lower order and 
scale of living should reduce our people to the conditions prevailing in 
competing countries, ‘That result would be certain to follow trom 
precipitating all our people into one industry. Even then the advan- 
tage of plant would remain with the foreign manufacturer, which would 
enable him to out-sell the American, 

But as it would take half a century to reduce our people to the con- 
ditions prevailing abroad, if our capitalists should decline to altogether 
abandon the business, they would be compelled to take their plant and 
machinery from this country and set itup elsewhere, in some country 
in which they could get labor on the same terms as other manufact- 
urers, where the laboring classes are oppressed and where great armies 
stand ready to repress all demonstrations of dissatisfaction. 


HOW PROTECTION REDUCES PRICES, 


The duty of this Republic is to assist in the cheapening of products, 
not by cheapening humanity, but by cheapening the processes of labor. 
This is the only method consistent with progress. By any other method, 
humanity must retrograde, not advance. By this method the result 
is effected by bringing to bear upon industry all the subtle powers of 
science for the liberation of man from the slow and toilsome method of 
hand labor. For centuries cotton fabrics irom the hand- looms of India 
had been imported into England. In order to develop her manufact- 
ures England finally passed an act absolutely prohibiting their impor- 
tation—with what result? The development of the industry in Eng- 
land, and as a consequence the invention of the power-loom. Had it 
not been for that prohibitory act the world might for centuries have had 
to depend on the ryots of India for cotton fabrics. 

Does the tree-trader believe that the end of discovery and inveution 
has been reached? If the action of England proved a benefaction 
to humanity hy promoting variety of industries among a race supe- 
rior to the Hindoos, even though unfavorably situated, why should 
we not expect further advance of invention by promotion and encour- 
agement of diversity of industries among the same race on this conti- 
nent, situated infinitely more favorably, where every inducement is 


held out to ingenuity and where every aspiration finds encouragement? 
The age of invention is not past. On the contrary, we have seen but 
its opening day. 

Our workingmen, who with hand and brain have been busy devising 
new labor-saving processes, have year by year reduced the cost to the 
consumer without reducing the wages of the producer. They have 
cheapened the article without cheapening the artisan. Had we not had 
this great gathering of skilled mechanics, weil fed, well clothed, well 
housed, with all the energy and aspiration that prosperity begets, thou- 
sands of labor-saving inventions would have been postponed to the far 
future. Why is it that Americans are recognized the world over as nat- 
uralinventors? It is because they are the best fedand best paid of all 
the people of the earth. 

A people accustomed to low physical conditions and depressing social 
surroundings, deprived of aspiration and liberty, can never possess the 
tullest inventive faculty. Men engaged ina hunt for mere animal sub- 
sistence are too near the starvation line to give thought to invention. 
In proportion as the intensity of this pursuit relaxes thought is born, 
imagination expands, invention develops, and men investigate the subtle 
forces of nature. Accordingly we find that for the past quarter of a 
century, under the fostering care of the protective tariff, this Republic 
has not merely outstripped all other nations in the extent of its indus- 
trial development, but far exceeded its own previous history. 


AS WE EXCLUDE THE CONTRACT AND THE PAUPER LABORER, WHY ADMIT THEIR 
Goops? 


Our free-trade friends vote for laws intended to keep out that class 
of labor known as contract labor. Yet the objections that apply to 
the contract laborer himself apply with greater force to his goods, the 
products of his labor. If he is cheap, his goods are cheaper. If he 
deprives our workmen of their work, so do his goods, There is no 
logic in excluding the one and admitting the other. To be consistent 
the Democratic party should oppose all laws that restrict the immi- 
gration of contract laborers, for they bring what that party regard as 
the most desirable attribute which society can covet, namely, cheap- 


ness, 

While assisting the Republicans in the passage of laws to keep out 
the cheap laborer, the Democrats have no objection to his remaining in 
his own country, and while receiving much less wages than American 
labor receives, shipping annually millions of boxes and bales of his 
goods in here to be sold in competition with the products of American 
labor. I maintain that it were better to have the laborer than the 
products of his labor. 


WE CAN REASON WITH THE LABORER—WHAT ARGUMENT CAN BE USED WITH 
BALES OF GOODS? 

The foreign workman coming here becomesinspired by his new-found 
freedom. Belonging to our own race, he becomes moved by higher as- 
pirations; he soon joins the labor associations of his American fellow- 
workers; he becomes in all senses, except that of birth, a trne Amer- 
ican. With him our workmen can reason; to him they can appeal. 
But what argument can be used with boxes and bales of goods? How 
can men reason with a pair of blankets or of shoes? So, as long as 
the foreign articles are on the shelves of our merchants, American labor 
mustconstantly tend to equalization of conditions with those who make 
them. Our workmen will not accept European conditions so long as 
there is an acre of unoccupied land in the country. They will prefer 
to take the land. In doing so they take from our farmers one con- 
sumer; and worse, add a producer and a competitor. 

If cheapness is the desideratum the contract laborers are the very 
laborers who should be brought in. If they come to this country in 
person, then to the extent that they consume they will furnish a market 
for our farm products, and will consume infinitely more of those prod- 
ucts here than they would consume in Europe. 

Would it not be better for the American farmer io have the Euro- 
pean laborer brought in person to the neighborhood of the American 
farm, where he will earn American wages, such as he had never earned 
before, eat the products of American agriculture, as he had never eaten 
before, and pay for them two or three fold what he had paid before, 
than to send those products across the ocean to be sold to the same la- 
borer under conditions which would render it impossible for him to 
pay the cost ot their production? If we are to have no tariff, our people, 
farmers and mechanics alike, will be obliged to compete not merely 
with the pauper laborer who comes here, but with the pauper laborer 
who does not. If our people have to compete with pauper labor, they 
hag better compete with it here than to compete with it in foreign 

ands, 


CAN OUR WORKMEN COMPETE WITH EUROPEAN PRISON LABOR? 

Suppose the governments of Europe should organize in their prisons 
great systems of manufacture, with all the most modern machinery, 
set their prisoners to work, and ship the prodacts of their labor to this 
country, will it for a moment be contended that the product of the la- 
bor of our workmen could compete in the home market or in any 
market with that class of merchandise? It will at once be admitted 
that the prisoners receive but the barest necessaries of existence. Yet 
according to the statements of all witnesses there are millions of people 
in Europe, outside of the prisons, who, in all the essentials of life ex- 
cept greater liberty of movement, are no better off than the prisoners, 
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Should our workmen be subjected to competition with those merely 

that some non-producers may, for the moment, be able to save a few 
nts? 

* OR WITH THE CHINESE? 

Suppose the people of China, by the aid of or American 
superintending skill and the adoption of the latest improved machinery 
for manufacturing cotton goods, should undertake to compete with Eu- 
rope and America in the manufacture of such goods. With their hun- 
dreds of millions of cheap and imitative laborers they would soon be- 
come the most extensive manufacturers of such goods in the world. 
If we imported their cottons it would be in vain that we excluded them- 
selves. 

Should the Chinaman come here in person, while he would be an 
undesirable accession to our population, while he would not amalga- 
mate with us, and could never become part or parcel of our civiliza- 
tion, we could at least compel him to pay his share of the expenses of 
the Government under which he conducted business. But with free 
trade, with the unhindered power of entrance given to the product of 
his labor performed in China, he would contribute nothing to that ob- 
ject, but, while carrying on his business practically among us, and 
under the protection of our Government, would drive all men of our 
own race entirely out of any business which the Chinese might invade. 

The two faculties that most distinguish races of men from one an- 
other are the creative and the imitative faculties. Thecreative, invent- 
ive, or originating faculty is practically confined to the Western races. 
The oriental and all other races, constituting the great bulk of man- 
kind, are wholly imitative. Of the white race, our countrymen are 
the most inventive and original. We have, therefore, most to lose in 

the imitative nations with the latest developments of inventive 
genius. With our latest machinery in their possession, the products 
of their labor transported to our shores—freights costing practically 
nothing—can crush out the life of our industries. 

Shall the men of originating foree and constructive genius in this 
country have no protection against this class of labor wherever per- 
formed—whether abroad or here? 


IF THE EUROPEAN PAUPER LABORER IS TO CONTROL OTR INDUSTRIAL AFFAIRS, 
WHY NOT, WITH AS MUCH REASON, OUR POLITICAL AFFAIRS? 


Under the doctrine of the Democratic party, while the foreign la- 
borer might remain physically in his own country, he would be here 
no less actually in the form of boxes and bales. of goods. 

Suppose we extend the illustration a little. 

Since the foreign laborers can exercise their vocations in this coun- 
try without their personal presence; since, with boxes and bales by 
the million, containing their cheap goods, they can control our indus- 
trial conditions, the basis and foundation of our people's prosperity 
and independence, why not entitle them to send here, at each recurring 
period of our general elections, boxes and bales containg countless mill- 
ions of their cheap votes, that they may thus be enabled to destroy 
the policy of protection and secure a more perfect ‘‘ freedom ” of trade? 

1 — already, on another occasion, quoted the words of Sir Lyon 
Playfair, in the British House of Commons, to the effect that if you 
harness a racer to a dray-horse you may slightly improve the speed of 
the dray-horse, but it will be at the expense of the racer. So, by har- 
nessing a proud, free, aspiring, and inventive people to a people dis- 
spirited, hopeless, and unaspiring, you may succeed in elevating toa 
slight extent the condition of the second class, but it can only be at 
the grievous expense of the first. It may cost us something more to 
keep our stock, Mr. President, but all that we have consists of 
ae racers. ? 

WHAT HAS THE TARIFY DONE? 

The tariff has protected our people against the competition of the 
under-paid and under-fed workmen of foreign countries. 

The condition of those people is such that no friend of humanity can 
wish to see it duplicated on this continent. 

The ruling classes of Europe consist of countless numbers of aristo- 
cratic idlers who, at the expense of the masses, consume of the prod- 
ucts of land and labor, without themselves creating wealth to the value 
of a blade of grass. 

During the feudal their ancestors, or predecessors in privilege, 
secured a monopoly of the land, which they still hold out of reach of 
the masses. They maintain their power and privileges by the aid of 
standing armies composed of millions of men who, also at the expense 
of the masses, consume without producing. These great swarms of 
idle men of both classes live on the producers and eat up their sub- 
stance. It is a fair estimate that at least one-half the products of tho 
labor of Europe are practically confiscated to support and maintain 
in idleness the classes named. 

After centuries of what is styled a high civilization“ we still see 
the great body of the European people sunk in the lowest eondition of 
ignorance and misery—millions of them often, if not always, on the 
verge of starvation. We see those millions unable to grasp the mean- 
ing of liberty, forbidden to think for themselves, unwilling or unable to 
assert their manhood, and, while not devoid of the aspirations of their 
race, so depressed by their conditions and environment as to lack the 
eee and self-assertion that characterize the workers of the 
ni tates. 


The tariff has operated to bar out from competition with our people 
the peoples of those countries: That is precisely what a tariff properly 
adjusted should do and is intended to do. At the same time it has kept 
the people of our own country busy in their shops and laboratories 
working, investigating, and inventing. 

IT HAS DEVELOPED OUR WORKMEN AND THUS PROMOTED PRODUCTION. 

The discipline and training thus received by virtue of the protective 
Le of the country has produced here a class of workmen the like of 
which has never been seen in the history of the world. Intelligent, 
fearless, aspiring, they are men fit to constitute a great nation and to 
be citizens of a great Republic. As the workers must always form the 
great bulk of the people, so must they constitute the bulwark of 2 
nation, It is on their love of liberty that republican government d 
pends. They man the armies in time of war and contribute to the 
country all the wealth it has, whether in war or peace. Their pros- 
perity, therefore, should be the especial concern of the Republic. It 
is impossible that true patriotism, virtue, or progress among the 
masses should exist in the presence of ignorance and squalor. 

The industries which have been most highly protected in this coun- 
try are those in which not only the greatest improvements have been 
effected, but the greatest redactions of price have taken place. Such 
reductions, however, are not those that result from the cheapening of 
men or the crushing out of humanity. They are the result of the- 
cheapening of methods by requirin less sacrifice to be expended in 
production. The truth of this is evident from the fact that wages have 
not only not declined, but have risen. 

By means of modern invention—for the most part the work of Ameri- 

ans—even the servant girl is able, with her American wages, to wear 
better clothes, eat better food, and enjoy more of all the comforts of 
life than could Queen Elizabeth have done with the income of a mon- 
arch and all resources of her time. 
SAVING OF TIME AND MONEY BY INVENTION, 

The mere pecuniary result of invention, the saving to society, the 
freeing for purposes of p and advancementof much of the mone- 
tary reward of toil, may be indicated by the mere suggestion that the 
sewing-machine must save to the people of this country alone not less 
than $50,000,000 a year. It enables millions of mothers to do the sew- 
ing of their families who could not possibly do so without its aid. 

The pecuniary value of the time sayed by the air-brake is almost in- 


| calculable. 


During the year 1889 the railroads of this country transported 476,- 
000, 000 If one-fifth the time of all those gers has 
been saved by the efficiency ot the new brake—and no reasonable esti- 
mate can place the saving at less—the time thus plucked from waste is 
so much added to the effective working force of the community, so 
much to the productive capacities of men and to the wealth of the na- 
tion. And so it is with a great numberof other inventions which might 
be named. Indeed it might be said that the money value of the time 
saved and of the greater production effected in the United States each 
year by reason of inventions made by the mechanics in our workshops 
far exceeds the annual sum of customs receipts. 

In the mere pecuniary sense therefore, even were the tariff a tax, the 
stimulns which it gives to invention by inducing effort and encourag- 
ing the establishment in our own country of an infinite variety of in- 
dustries is more than ample return for the money cost. Every penny 
devoted to the payment of tariff represents a ticket in the lot- 
tery of invention, from which society is constantly drawing prizes. 

SOME MARVELOUS EFFECTS OF INVENTION. 

The marvelous effects of invention in economizing labor may be told 
in a few lines. 

By the aid of machinery every man employed in the manufactureof 
boots and shoes can now do the work that by hand labor alone would 
require the work of five men. In farm labor also one man with ma- 
chinery is equal to five without it; in flour-mills one man under the 
new system becomes equal to four under the old. In the making of 
brooms one becomes equal to five; in the making of glass jars, toeight. 
In the manufacture of hats and of tobacco one operative with ma- 
chinery becomes equal to eight without it. > 

The sewing-machine does the work of twelve women. In the wind- 
ing of silk one person with machinery becomes equal to ten, and in 
its weaving one becomes equal to twenty. In the manufacture of 
woolens one person with machinery is equal to seventeen without it. 
In the manufacture of paper one becomes equal to seventeen, while in 
the manufacture of wall-paper one person by the aid of machinery is 
made equal to one hundred operating by hand-labor. These are some 
of the results of recent invention and do not include such as are fa- 
miliar to all—the steam-engine, that infinitely multiplies power; the 
locomotive, that destroys distance; the telegraph, that annihilates both 
distance and time, and the great variety of electrical machinery with 
which the world is familiar. The wealth created by skill may be in- 
dicated by a few facts. One pound ot steel wire worth 70 cents makes 
oe, screws for the Waterbary watch, eachscrew worth1 cent, making 

í è 
PRODUCT oF 13,800 ACRES OF LAND FOR THE PRODUCT OF ONE BAR OF PIG-IRON, 


A bar of pig-iron worth $5 made into horseshoes becomes worth $10; 
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into needles, $55; into pocket-knives, $3,250; into buttons, $30,500; 
into watch-springs, $276,000! These values are the creation of labor. 
In the progress of the material from the ore-bed to. the finished watch, 
it through hundreds of processes, in each of which the hand and 
head of the dett and skillful workman are necessary to prepare it for 
the thatare to follow. The nation thatexchanges wheat at a 
dollar a bushel for foreign-made watch-springs gives the product of 
13,800 acres of land for the product of one bar of pig-iron ! 


SAYING OF FARM LABOR. 


The mechanical industries have not neglected the farmer. The tools 
ot his trade have been revolutionized and the hardships of his lifema- 
terially lessened by them. Fifty years ago agriculture was one of the 
most exhausting of pursuits. The sickle, the scythe, and the cradle 
were its principal instruments. Their employment demanded hard and 
unremitting toil. They have been superseded by machines with the 
aid of which the farmer does his work for the most part while seated 
and under shade. Like a conqueror, he drives his team afield’ and 
reaps, binds, and thrashes his grain with hardly any manual labor. 
The beneficent instruments that have thus smoothed the rugged path 
of life for the farmer are the products of American invention. They 
are the results of training and discipline received and thought evoked 
in the mechanical workshops of this country. 

But invention in aid of the farmer does not end in the field. It sup- 

the elevators which handle his grain, the locomotives and cars 
which haul it to the markets of his own country, and the steam-ships 
which carry it to distant lands. No farmer, therefore, should favor the 
establishment of an economic policy which would limit or retard me- 
chanical progress. 

WAVED NOT AMERICAN WORKMEN LED THE WORLD EF INVENTIONS? 


When we point to the reductions which have been made in the prices 
of articles by reason of inventions which economize human labor and 
give to each man the working power of many men, we are met by our 

-trade friends with the statement that this cheapness is not a char- 
acteristic of this country alone; that it is seen operating all over the 
world. Though the greater effectiveness of labor be observable uni- 
versally, is it not a well verified fact that the inventions of this country 
have been the principal factors in securing this result? 

Is it to be supposed that in this age the developments of seience and 
art.can be kept secret? Is it to be supposed that an invention which 
cheapens steel in this country will not cheapen steel in England? Does 
the Democratic party believe that the human mind has reached the 
limit of its powers—that all the secrets of the universe have now been 

? Are we to live henceforth exclusively on the discoveries of 
the past, without hope and without confidence in the future ? 

It may be true that at any given moment the foreigner may defeat us 
by a 30 per cent. difference in the cost of some manutactured article, 
18 then, by means of American invention we reduce our price 60 per 
cent. (or 30 per cent. below the price abroad), the ſoreigner may im- 
mediately take our invention and by applying to it his cheaper labor 
soon reduce his price to a point much below ours. It is therefore ob- 

ous that no matter to what stage of reduction wages or prices may be 
brought in this country, the foreigner can at any given time undersell 


us. 

Yet the Democratic policy would require us to employ the foreigner 
to the exclusion of our own workmen. That party would concedethat 
invention has ceased, and to secure cheapness for the moment would 
abandon the certainty of ſuture inventions. 

Iv LABOR IX EUROPR MUST CONSTRUCT OUR MACHINERY, LABOR IX EUROPE 
> MUST REPAIR IT. 

If it be admitted that by reason of its cheapness foreign labor must 
construct our machinery, it must follow as a natural consequence that 
foreign labor must repair it when out of order. Great establishments 
and plants can not be maintained on repairs alone; and if they could, 
the expense of maintaining them for repairs alone would be altogether 
disproportioned to the results. On repairs alone our workmen could 
not acquire the skill, experience, and familiarity necessary to thor- 
oughly understand and efficiently and promptly repair delicate and 
complicated machinery. That which may be simple to the man who 
made it are of exceeding complication to him who did not. 

The pure of our machinery abroad practically necessitating re- 
i abroad, our people would be absolutely depriveđ of all mechan- 

cal industries and compelled to resort to agriculture for subsistence. 

This would be an extraordinary condition for a people who have de- 
veloped the greatest inventive talents of the age. The most splendid 
triumphs of mechanical genius during the past quarter of a century 
have been effected by the mechanicians of this Republic. The most 
beneficent improvements in both the large and small economies of life 
for all mankind have been made by them. Must we require improve- 
ments now tocease? Shall our inventors retire from the position which 
a high tariff has enabled them to occupy, that of advance agents of 

? Is it not so probable as to amount to a certainty that the 
developments of the past are but the first steps in the great march of 
improvement? 

It it be true that no consideration would now induce us to part with 
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the sewing-machine, the air-brake, and the thousand other valuable 
devices to which we have become accustomed, why should we be will- 
ing to set on foot an economical policy that would destroy all oppor- 
tunity for future inventions? Whysubject the American mechanic to 
such competition with European labor as would keep him always on 
the verge of want? Such a condition would deprive himot the faculty 
of invention. It would shut off progress; it would petrify the civili- 
zation even. of this Republic. 

Judging by our experience under the protective policy, there would 
seem to be no limittotheinventive powers ot our people. The invent- 
ive faculty is acquiring accelerated momentum. At the present time 
the spirit of invention in all departments of industry is more active 
than at any period of our history. Are we willing to permit present 
conditions to be declared permanent and immutable, to declare them 
the conditions that must forever prevail for the highest type of the 
human race ? 

If the people are not constantly in their workshops or otherwise en- 

in daily observation of the working of machinery, t inven- 
tions will come into existence only at long intervals. Such inventions 
can result alone from continuous communing with mechanism and 
mechanical forces. Of this fact the great agricultural implements 
known as “harvesters” afford an apt illustration. In order to de- 
velop and improve them it was necessary to secure continued observa- 
tion of the process of harvesting. The season being necessarily short 
in any one locality, men were sent to the southernmost boundary of the 
United States with directions to follow the process northward, State 
by State, as the season progressed, so that inning in Texas the 
tour was not ended or the fund of information deemed complete till 
Minnesota and Manitoba were reached. 

These inventions and improvements were not made by agriculturists, 
but by mechanics. In the natureof things a knowledge of mechanical 
forces was necessary to their conception and development. Men so de- 
termined to achieve should not, by the selfishness of the moment, be 
arrested in their great career as the most inventive in the history of 
the world. > 

When, by perfect equilibrium of our industries, we shall have devel- 
oped to the highest degree the intellectuality and skill of our people, 
when we shall have rounded out all their faculties of investigation and 
construction, then will it be found that what are now called the neces- 
saries, comforts, and even luxuries of life will cease to be objects of 
serious concernment; they will be mere by-products, which all may 
have as matter of course, while the great consideration will come to be 
the finding of fitting work for head and hand, and the greater develop- 
ment, by inquiry and analysis, of man’s power over nature. 

By doing our own work we shall have centers of industry existing at 
short distances apart throughout the entire extent of the continent, 
affording to all engaged in mechanical trades constant, remunerative, 
and honorable employment, with opportunity for the development of 
every aspiration. By this means the workmen throughont the country 
will be brought into intimate touch and relation, by which the sense 
of invention will be quickened. By the same means the agriculturist 
will be farnished not only with the most remunerative of markets at 
his door, but also with that which men prize beyond reward, 
the advantage of association, with all that it implies: a higher range 
of social life, schools, academies, libraries, museums, works of art and 
taste, theaters, opera-houses, and all the elements that distinguish life 
in communities from life in isolation. 

The people of this Republic will prefer to be called great, not for re- 
sort to the forces that waste and destroy, but for development and util- 
ization of the beneficent powers of production by giving to mankind 
great discoveries and inventions in all de ents of science and art. 
In this way and this only can they fulfill their high mission among the 
peoples of the earth. 

THE SOUTH AND THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 
` Mr. President, yesterday I heard the Senator from Texas [Mr. REA- 
GAN] take exception to a statement made by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON], who denied that the tariff bill under consideration 
was sectional in its bearing. The Senator from Iowa stated that the 
tariff bill operated equally upon all the people and upon every section 
of the country, and that it could not truthfully be said that it was 
either sectional or unfair. The statement of the Senator from Texas 
55 been repeated by almost every Senator on that side of the Cham- 
r, 


The Senator from Texas stated that the North and East are manu- 
facturing countries, while the West and South are agricultural coun- 
tries. Why, Mr. President, there was a time in this world when 
countries had not arrived at even the agricultural stage. First came the 
pastoral condition; then came agriculture; then the manufacturing. 
States can have and should have both agriculture and manufactures. 
Illinois is as great an agricultural State as Texas, and yet Illinois is one 
of the greatest manufacturing States in the Union. Pennsylvania is 
as great an agricultural State as any State in the South, yet Pennsyl- 
vania has most extensive manufactures, 

Is there any law in the United States which prevents the people of 
Texas, with their immense herds of sheep, from utilizing the wool ob- 
tained from them and spinning it into cloth? Is there any law which 
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prevents them from taking their surplus cotton and spinning and 
weaving it into cloth, as is done in Connecticut or Massachusetts? 

The Senator who last occupied the floor [Mr. Vance] complained 
that an enormous wrong had been inflicted and great discrimination 
had been made because binding-twine had been put upon the tree-list 
and cotton-ties and cotton-bagging had been subjected to a duty. I 
disagree with the gentlemen who voted for free binding-twine, tor I 
believe that the dropping ot any industry from the dutiable list affects, 
so far as it goes, every industry and the wages of every artisan through- 
out the country. I believe, in order to have a perfect system of indus- 
try, there must be an equilibrium of all industries and that this 
Sous, must produce everything which by nature it is capable of pro- 

ucing. 

When we know that great fields of iron ore lie in the mountains of 
Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, and other States of the South, when 
we know that throughout those States there are great deposits of lime- 
stone and all that is necessary for fluxing, great deposits of coal fit for 
coking and for steam in the very region where the cotton is produced, 
I should be surprised to be told that these people, having the chance 
to take that ore and coal and make iron, could not doit. Especially 
would it be strange if they could not make cotton-ties, for they belong 
to one of the rudimentary processes o! iron-making. If those who favor 
this tariff are engaged in perpetrating a wrong upon them, why do they 
not do this work themselves? Do they plead mental inferiority ? 

Mr. REAGAN. Will the Senator allow me to answer him ina word? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. REAGAN, The capital is concentrated in the older portions of 
the country, and, under the influence of legislation which has been 

„capital has been added to capital, and the agricultural portions 
of the country have been so taxed for the support of manufacturers that 
they could not accumulate money. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. That is the most astounding proposition I 
ever heard in my life, that one of the very richest States in the Union 
can not put up a cotton factory. 

Mr. REAGAN, I meant the general business of manufacturing. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Build one factory and that will build 
another, and the second will build a third. There must be a begin- 
ning. It was but a short time since the monopoly of manufacturing 
was east of the Blue Ridge Mountains and north of the State of Mary- 
land. Now the center of manufacturing has gone over the mountains 
and into the Western country. All that these Western people had at 
the start were their courage and their enterprise. The manulactories 
had always been in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and the 
other Eastern States, but now the manufacturing supremacy of those 
States has passed away. 

With a tariff law operating uniformly over a great country like this, 
when industries are established in certain localities and other locali- 
ties afterward develop, it will sometimes happen that hardships will 
accrue to individuals, Such hardships are now being suffered in the 
Eastern States. People who established in those States manufactures 
ot barbed wire and other articles find that the same class of manu- 
factures are now not only nearer to the points at which barbed wire 
and other articles are wanted, but the ore or raw material is nearer to 
the mill as is also the coal necessary to make it. But, like men, they 
stand up to the consequences ofthe change. They say if we have made 
a mistake in locating our industries in an improper situation we must 
suffer the loss and must readjust our workshops. If we can not make 
barbed wire we can make something else. Itis not the fault of the 
law that the industries are more profitably pursued elsewhere. 

Where the law bears equally on all, capital will adjust itself to the 
demands of business and to the probabilities of profit in all parts of the 
country. The law gives equal facilities to every man in every part ot 
this country toengage in any business he chooses. As far as my con- 
stituency are concerned, I should be ashamed to claim that they are 
robbed; for, I can assure you, whenever there is any chance to get a 
portion of the plunder, if they do not get their share they will not 
complain. [Laughter.] They are going to be alert and get in. The 
trouble with the constituents of the Senator from Texas is that they 
have been asleep, they have not fully ‘‘caught on’’ to the movement, 
but we have seen signs lately that they will do so. Throughout the 
entire State of Virginia such a movement as has not been heretofore 
known is now going on, building up the industries of that State, and 
if the protective policy shall continue it will make that State one of 
the great manufacturing States of the Union. Soit is in Alabama; 
so in Tennessee; and so it will be throughout the Union if the protect- 
ive policy shall remain the policy of the country. 

STATISTICS OF RECENT PROGRESS, 


What has the tariff done for the South? Ina few years of the new 
policy that section has shown more progress than in a century it would 
have shown under the old. In 1880 the number of cotton mills in that 
section was 142; in ten years they have doubled. In 1880 the num- 
ber of bales of cotton consumed by those mills was 180,000 pounds; 
in 1889 it was 500,000 pounds. In 1880 the pig-iron produced in the 
South amounted to 350,000 tons; in 1889, to 1,780,000 tons, In the 
same period the product of wood-working establishments has increased 
by 225 per cent. In 1880 the amount of coal mined in the South was 


2,000,000 tons; in 1889 it was 13,000,000 tons. In 1880 the total 
value of the manufactured products of the South was $3,300,000; in 
1889 it was $30,000,000 ! 

The railroad mileage of the South has increased from 17,808 miles 
in 1880 to over 40,000 miles in 1889. The assessed value of Southern 
S in 1880 was 82, 000, 000, 000, is now estimated at $4, 000, - 
000,000. 

These figures show that a new era has opened for the South, that at 
last the brain and hand are working together, and that with a contin- 
ued policy of protection the ultimate development of all the material 
resources of that section is assured. 

In order to show that some progress is making, even in invention, 
I will cite the advance shown in a few of the Southern States in the 
ratio between the number of patents and the numbers of white popu- 
lation since 1870. The figures of the Eleventh Census not being yet 
available I have based my computation of population for 1889 on the 
estimates of the New York World Almanac for 1890. As in the case 
of the figures cited earlier, I have in this case also excluded all consid- 
eration of the numbers of the recently manumitted class, from whom, 
in the nature of things, no great creative effort could yet be expected: 


States, 1870. | 1889. 
Alabama, 1 to every... 14, 483 |, 375 
Arkansas, | to every 32,919 | 11,160 
Georgia, | to every 7,883 | 6,222 
Texas, I to every. 11,764 5,261 


The tariff therefore stands for aggregation because it tends to develop 
aggregation. It implies that all the wants of the country can be 
supplied by ourown people, It stands for association, for strength, 
for homogeneity, for national self-development. It promotes equality 
of material conditions among our own people and prevents a descent 
to the lower conditions of life that obtain in other countries. In a free 
and self-governing republic equality of conditions must precede and 
accompany a progressive and enduring civilization. Those conditions 
areimpossible without a protective tariff. It would be folly for us, 
situated as we are, to attempt the task of equalizing conditions of liv- 
ing with those of foreign peoples of lower material conditions. 

The tariff encourages the pursuit of all the industries in our own 
country; it therefore tends to symmetry of industrial development. 

Free trade, and what is called revenue reform,“ which practically 
amounts to the same thing, would keep us from developing our own 
resources and compel us throughout all our history to be industrially 
dependent upon other nations. In so far as it permitted progress 
the development would be uneven, one-sided, and unsymmetrical. It 
tends to the creation of castes, one consisting of the very rich, few in 
numbers, but great in power; the other of an enormous mass of the 
very poor. The reason why men preferred slavery to freedom was the 
same that impels them to oppose a protective policy, namely, to ob- 
tain the labor and sacrifice of others in return for less labor and sacri- 
fice of their own. 

For our country, therefore, free trade and revenue reform stand 
for national dependence, inequality, and waste. While the protective 
tariff cheapens products by promoting inventions that elevate humanity, 
free trade and so called revenue reform ” would cheapen products by 
degrading humanity. 

It will not be matter of surprise—indeed it seems highly probable— 
that under the operation of the measure now pending in this body the 
industries of the country will within ten years be brought to an equilib- 
rium, so that we shall have practically no surplus staples for export. 


THE FARMER AND THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 


Agriculture, though the basis of all other industries, can never of 
itselt develop the highest form of social life. With agriculture, popu- 
lation must always be sparse. Its fandamental condition is, not that 
men shall come together in aggregations, but that they shall stand 
apart, The labor of the field is, as a rule, labor of isolation. In it 
nien are aseries of units, not an aggregation. Many of them have se- 
lected that occupation, not from choice, but from necessity; from the 
lack of other opportunities; from the absence in their community of 
that amplitude and variety of industrial development necessary to afford 
scope and play to the varying tastes and adaptabilities of men. 

The recent organization of Farmers’ Alliances in this country isan 
indication that the farmer is beginning to understand the needs of 
association. He realizes that men in isolation are ciphers in comparison 
with those living in aggregations, where they can bring their influence 
to bear on their Government as well as on their fellow-citizens in other 
occupations. He has observed that the movements which have been 
instituted by populous communities and associations have been, to a 
large degree, successful. He is learning the strength which lies in as- 
sociation and organization. The popularity of the Farmers’ Alliances 
is derived from the awakened sense of pleasure and the gratified sense 
of power which association and aggregation bring to a class hitherto 
comparatively isolated. 

It has its genesis in the yearning for society. The American farmer 
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wishes to be in touch with his fellows. Like all other Americans he 
longs for broader intellectual interchange. His hopes and aspirations 
are reflected in his children, who, often at an early age, fly trom the 
isolation and monotony of the farm to seek the life and bustle of the 
city. 

o enable the farmers to realize the full benefit of the associative 
tendency of the age, to give to their occupation the s' h and in- 
fluence as well as the pecuniary reward to which it is entitled, they 
should not be content with organizing Alliances; they should aid in the 
ee and development of communities in proximity to their 

ms. 

For this reason there is no class of men in this country whose in- 
terests are so absolutely bound up with and dependent on the poliey 
of protection as the farmers. Not only is that the policy which gives 
birth to and develops communities in proximity to the home of the 
farmer, butit is the only economic policy consistent with the existence 
of the independent working farmer. 

SUGGESTION OF THE EFFECT OF FREE TRADE ON AGRICULTURE, 

Men who seriously reflect on the subject will find it difficult to es- 
cape the conclusion that long persistence in a policy of free trade would, 
by destroying the present system of farming, effect the ruin of the Re- 
public. As our population increased (as increase it will, and rapidly) 
the absence of a sufliciency of mechanical industries would drive peo- 
ple more and more into agriculture, As there would be but little 
opportunity for the investment of capital, except in land, which the 
people must have, large capitalists would be quick to grasp their op- 
portunity. Their only resource for profit would be in the ownership 
of great landed estates, on which to exploit multitudes of tenant farm- 
ers, over whom they would exercise the dogmatic authority of lords- 
paramount. 

The free American farmer of to-day would disappear, to be replaced 
at first by the lessee, next by the tenant at will, and later on, in the fut- 
ure, as theexploitation continued and became more intense, by men who, 
however free in law, would in fact,like the Coloni of Rome, become at- 
tachments of the soil on which they worked, for all practical purposes 
the personal property of the landed nate, Let us take a lesson 
from history. Great estates, said Pliny, “ruined Italy.“ The 
greed and selfishness that destroyed Italy are still doing their perfect 
work among the nations of the earth. 

An excellent authority“ estimates that in order to have an equilib- 
rium between agriculture and all other industries in any nation the 
number of persons engaged in agriculture should not exceed one-third 
the number engaged in all occupations. That is the proportion whose 
labor, properly applied, can produce the food supply of all the people 
without leaving a surplus, If more than this proportion are farmers 
their competition with one another reduces to an abnormal and unre- 
munera.ive degree the compensation which they should receive in so 
arduous an occupation. According to the census of 1880 the number 
of separate farms in the United States was 4,008,907; the number of per- 
sons engaged in agriculture, 7,670,493; the number of workmen en- 

yed in all occupations, 17,392,099. The farming class, therefore, 
constituted 44 per cent. of the whole working body. 

IN THE ABSENCE OF DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES, TENDENCY TO OVERCROWDING OF 
THE FARMERS’ OCCUPATION. 

The constant tendency, in the absence of sufficient protection and en- 
couragement for manufacturing industries, is to an overproportion of 
cultivators of the soil. Agriculture being a primitive occupation, re- 

uiring for its conduct on a small scale but little capital compara- 

vely little skill, may be undertaken by persons who for any reason 
fail to find occupation in any of the great fields of manufacture. What- 
ever, therefore, tends to discourage the establishment or maintenance 
of manafactures or to limit their variety tends in the same degree to 
encourage men to engage in agriculture, That is to say, men who fail 
to find employmentin their accustomed occupation, having no skill in 
any other, are necessarily thrown back to the land, from which by hard 
work they may hope to secure at least asubsistence. Workmen in any 
and every industry thrown out of employment by a reduction of the 
tariff, therefore, swell the great army of those who cultivate the soil. 
Every such addition to the number of agriculturists not only tends by 
competition to reduce the price of agricultural products, but at the same 
time reduces the number of persons who would be consnmers of those 
products. 

According as we increase the numbers of our skilled workmen, we do 
not diminish the number of farmers. As we diminish the number of 
skilled workmen we increase the number of farmers. When the farmer’s 
occupation is invaded he hasnorecourse. Not beingaskilled mechanic 
he can not in turn invade some other occupation. All mechanics can 
become farmers without preparatory training; no farmer can becomea 
mechanic without such training. When we shall possess the utmost 
diversity and multiplication of industries, therefore, we shall have com- 

ratively fewer farmers and a relatively greater number engaged in 
skilled industries, ; 

The trend of population from farming to industrial pursuits will then 
have a tendency to make manufactured articles relatively cheaper and 
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farm products relatively dearer. The farmer, therefore, has 9 
to gain by a policy which induces the people of this country to do 
their own work. 

Instead of precipitating increased numbers into farming by lowering 
the tariff and reducing the numbers employed in the work-shops, if we 
ean succeed by a high tariff in widening our industrial development 
and rendering it unnecessary for our skilled workmen to have recourse 
to the land, our natural increase of population will in a few years en- 
able our factories toconsume all the products of our farms. 

In a properly adjusted system of industry the artisan is as necessary 
to the agriculturist as one blade of a pair of shears is to theother; and 
both are indispensable to the state. It may be said by the free-trader 
that the foreign mechanic can supplement the American agriculturist 
and that he will cost less. But this places the agriculturist in one 
country and the consumer of his products in another, 3,000 miles away. 
The producer in Europe has but little means wherewith to pay for the 
agricultural products of our farmers; and if he be a good workman, he 
as where the sons of our farmers can have none of the advantages of 
association with him or of instruction in his art. 


THE PROTECTIVE POLICY NOT BEGUN SOON ENOUGH, 

‘There is much truth in the statement made by the free-traders that 
the farmers of the United States do not receive the full benefit of the 
protective tariff. The cause of this, however, is not that usually ad- 
vanced by the free-traders, nor is it one which their policy would in 
any degree tend to remove. On the contrary, it would but intensify 
that cause and bring disaster where now there is at least a chance for 
prosperity. The true reason why the tariff policy does not bring to the 
agriculturist the full measure of prosperity of which it is capable is 
because that policy was not inaugurated earlier. 

Had the protective policy been adopted a quarter of a century sooner 
than it was the entire country would now be dotted with manufacturing 
centers—not merely cities separated by long distances, but busy towns 
and villages a few miles apart, in which the farmers of the neigh- 
borhood would find ready and remunerative markets. In other words, 
in a properly adjusted system of industries the farms would feed the 
factories and the factories would consume all the products of the larms. 
There would then be no overproduction of farm products for export; 
the home“ market (in the strict sense of the term) would consume 
all that would be produced, and the farmers would have the benefits and 
profits coming from direct sales to consumers, without the intervention 
ot brokers, commission merchants, railroad magnates, and the army of 
middle-men who now appropriate what under a better system would 
be the farmer’s profits. The delay in the adoption of a distinctly pro- 
tective policy postponed till the coming generation that fullness of de- 
velopment and that variety of industry which, if a strong tariff be 
maintained, we shall at no distant day secure. 

As our population has increased by immigration and natural growth 
the meagerness of our industrial development and the absence of va- 
riety insuch industries as were established afforded insufficient accom- 
modation for our rapidly increasing numbers. Hence very many men 
who would have preferred town or village life aud who had neither 
taste nor inclination for agriculture were compelled to resort to it for 
a living. And thus the lot of the farmers, already sufficiently hard, be- 
came gradually harder because of the disproportionate increase in their 
numbers, and can not materially improve till the manufacturing ac- 
tivities of the country are developed in proportion to the numbers en- 

in agriculture; in other words, until an equilibrium is estab- 
lished between the manufacturing and agricultural industries. 


FREE TRADE WOULD INJURE THE FARMER. 

Instead, therefore, of the free-trade or low-tariff policy benefiting 
the farmer, it would seriously injure him. Whatever may be said 
against a tariff, it is undeniable that it induces the establishment and 
maintenance of manufacturing enterprises. Thereby it gives employ- 
ment to labor and keeps the wheels of industry and commerce in mo- 
tion. The men who are to eat and wear the products of the farm can 
pay for them only from the fund created by those manufactured prod- 
ucts, for the money result of a manufacture does not end with the 
making of the article, but follows it through every movement of its 
transportation and every transfer of its ownership. 

Any reduction of the tariff, therefore, which throws factory opera- 
tives out of employment must result in throwing men out of employ- 
ment on railroads, steam-ships, and in city stores and offices. The 
products of factory labor, being no longer transported, will require no 
merchants to place them, no salesmen to induce customers in city 
stores to buy them, no book-keepers or clerks to keep accountof them; 
nor, indeed, will the city storeitself be required in which to expose them 
for sale. Thus the politician who formulates a tariff bill which results 
in closing up a factory in the remotest corner of the Union or reduces 
the reasonable profit of its business is but touching the electric but- 
ton that rings the alarm in every avenue of labor throughout the land, 
and loudest of all in the open highway, where every farmer may hear. 


A POLICY OF VARIED INDUSTRIES THE BIRTHRIGHT OF THE FARMER'S CHILD, 

In a strictly agricultural community, if a farmer desires to give his 
children that broad character of education necessary to fit them to en- 
joy an advanced civilization and to perform with the highest degree of 
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efficiency the duties of citizenship in a country which depends for gov- 
ernmental direction ppan the intelligence and sound judgment of its 
people, he must send his children away from home; whereas if manu- 
facturing centers were established within convenient distances and in 
large numbers t the country, all the facilities for education 
would be almost at his door. Hence, his children could remain at 
hone and have the advantage of parental supervision and authority at 
that important period; and the farmer and his wife would find in their 
home ee solace of life, society, which present conditions render im- 


There would also be opportunity afforded the farmer’s children to 
enter upon the occupations to which by taste and nature they may be 
adapted. With a protective tariff that confines the work of this coun- 
try to the people of this country, these young people would not be 
turned ont at maturity to compete with the starving labor of other 
lands. They would not find themselves at the threshhold of their ca- 
reer engaged in a hand-to-hand e for existence with men who 
baveno alternative but to work at low wages or starve; men who, hav- 
ing no access to land, must accept proffered conditions, however hard. 
Docs not the farmer wish for his children all the opportunities of ad- 
vancement which they have the ability to utilize? Is not his whole 
life characterized by an unselfish desire to advance their interests? 

The time is close at hand, if not already upon us, when allavailable 
or desirable land in this country will be held in private ownership. 
From what we know of farming and of the prices that can be obtained 
for the products of the farm all over the world, itis out of the question 
to suppose that from the products of his farm any farmer of average 
condition can take care of his children as they grow up and go out into 
life. Imagine the case of the farmer who has three or four children 

wing into manhood and womanhood. He can not, from the profits 
of his farm, buy from private owners three or four quarter-sections of 
land with which to start the young people in the world; and, were he 
able to do so, they would necessarily be engaging in competition with 
himself in the production of farm products, increasing the supply and 
lowering the price. Nor can he take into the old homestead the wives 
or the husbands of his children, for it would be impossible for them 
all to make a living on an average-sized farm. 

Even were that practicable it is not to be supposed that, with vary- 
ing tastes and aptitudes, all the sons or sons-in-law of farmers would 
be contented to gointo farming, or would, by so doing, be putting their 
lives to the best use, whether for themselves or for their country. The 
children of even one hundred thousand farmers would evince too great 
a variety of tastes to make it conceivable that all of them would be con- 
tented on farms. How much more true is this of the children of four 
million farmers! A large variety of industries and occupations would 
be indispensable to enable them to make out of their lives the most 
that is possible by enabling each to find that vocation for which his 
talents might fit him. 

For the and development of whatever talent he may have 
the farmer’s boy must seek instruction in hisown country. Unlike 
the son of the city merchant or of the successful lawyer, physician, 
or artist, the farmer’s son can not spend years in the study of an occu- 
pation in foreign countries, and it is better that he should not. He 
who takes high talent into the machine-shop contributes more to the 
elevation and advancement of humanity than the prize-scholar of the 
university. 

A poliey of varied industries is therefore at once an heirloom to the 
farmer’s child and his birthright. When he steps out of the old home- 
stead (as, in ninety-nine cases ina hundred, step out he must) he should 
find established in his own country—and the nearer to his home the 
better—such diversity of industries as to enable him to select for his 
life work that which best suits his tasteand temperament. In follow- 
ing his chosen pursuit and rendering service to his employer be should 
receive such compensation as will enable him to live as an American 
should live. This he will not receive unless employers need workmen 
and compete for their labor as keenly as workmen compete with each 
other for employment. 

If all workmen crowd into a few pursuits, the labor market is over- 
stocked and wages tend to a minimum. If the working population be 
distributed throughout a variety of occupations there will be no sur- 
plusage of labor in any of them, and there will be as much competi- 
tion among employers to find workmen as among workmen to find em- 
ployment. 

Inasmuch as the farmers are the most numerous class of the commu- 
nity, their children will therefore benefit more by diversity and mul- 
tiplication of industry than the children of any other class. 

DISADVANTAGES OF EXPORT CROPS, 


In.exporting the cereals of the country our farmers, as experience 
has shown, have not only shipped the crop, but at each shipment have 
sent out of the country a portion of their land. They might as well 
have reduced the quantity of the land as toreduce its productive power. 
There is a great and growing necessity for a larger development and 

wth of the classes of crops that do not appreciably impoverish the soil, 
But tor which now, in the absenceof the local markets that, with a more 
goa diffusion of manufactures, would exist, there is not sufficient 

and to compensate for the labor necessary to their production. 


The farmer who is simply producing things suitable for export must 
of necessity confine himself to the cultivation of crops that will bear 
distant transportation. Hence, much of his time is not fully occupied. 
There are probably ten millon persons now . in the farming in- 
dustry in this country. Assuming that there is but a loss of one day’s 
time each week by each man, what an enormous economic loss is suffered 
by the country! 


ADVANTAGES OF LIGHTER CROPS. 


Ifthe American farmer were working not for the inhabitants of other 
continents, but for his own neighborhood, he would combine with the 
cultivation of the cereals the profitable culture of various other prod- 
ucts of the field, the garden, and the orchard, that not only would not 
exhaust the soil, but would supply to his own family and his neigh- 
pory eertain favored artieles of food which are now too generally denied 

em. 

For want of local centers of population, which would constitute a 
market for the tender and more palatable products of agriculture, such 
as the luscious fruits and berries and the more palatable vegetables, 
the farmer's family is itself, in many cases, deprived of those articles, 
and the table which of all others should be laden with what the non- 
agricultural communities denominate the delicacies and luxuries of 
life is often spread with uninviting and unpalatable food. 

So, too, what pleasure and profit may not be had in the cultivation of 
flowers, those emblems of refinement and purity, of which every house- 
hold in the land should have its daily quota. Millions of dollars are 
annually expended in the cities of the country for the adornment and 
delight which these furnish. With centers of mechanical industry in 
the neighborhood of his home, the farmer would find ready sale for 
large quantities of flowers, and in their culture could turn to inter- 
esting and profitable account many hours now necessarily aug gues 
and add new zest and pleasure to the lives of all the members of his 
household, : — 

Those little additions to life are filled with importance for individual 
men and women; they change the standard of living from the lowest 
to the highest grade. When the industries of the country are notin 
equilibrium, the farmer is without customers for many products that 
under proper conditions would prove highly profitable. At the same 
time the workmen of the country and their families lose many delicacies 
and refinements, are deprived of the very things that mark the differ- 
ence between the hard necessaries and the luxuries of life. 

In agricultural commanities, when young girls or women are de- 
prived of father or husband they are left utterly helpless. Compelled 
to earn alivelihood, they find no occupation opentothem. They deem 
themselves fortunate if they find opportunity to lead a life of dreary 
drudgery on some neighboring farm, or, sadder still, of entering the 
marriage relation tor the sake of having a home!” 

What a boon to such girls and women would be a neighboring vil- 
lage or town with manufacturing establishments for the lighter grades 
of fabrics, affording such work as is adapted to the physical strength 
and delicate organization of their sex. 

ADVANTAGES OF CENTERS OF POPULATION IN PROXIMITY TO THE FARM, 

As all farmers know, agriculture, conducted in proximity to popu- 
lous communities, is an occupation wholly different from agriculture 
conducted in sections remote from population. 

Under the present system, with farmer’s homes remote from centers 
of population, not only are their occupants deprived of society, but the 
intelligent and aspiring young men and women among them who have 
reading tastes or intellectual ambitions can not gratify them. To 
people in isolation, literature is expensive and art impossible. Th 
can not have libraries, museums, theaters, opera-houses. It is with 
difficulty that they areable even to maintain churches. 

By being deprived of these amenities the life of the farmer and that 
of each member of his household are often rendered dreary and uninter- 
esting. It may be fairly said that a few hundred persons constitute 
an average agricultural community in this country. If each contrib- 
uted one or two dollars toward the establishment of some work of gen- 
eral improvement, the whole would make buta trifling and inadequate 
sum. As a nucleus for a library it would serve to buy but a few books. 
On the other hand, as men come together in aggregations they may 
have libraries containing thousands of volumes at a cost to each per- 
son of but a fraction ot that which it would cost an agricultural com- 
munity to accumulate a few. 

The larger the aggregation the smaller the amount necessary for 
each person to pay in order to procure comforts, conveniences, and even 
luxuries. The experience of city life teaches that the larger the au- 
dience the smaller the amount of money needed from each individual 
composing it. And although all the advantages of the largest aggre- 
gations can not be realized in villages or the smaller towns, yet to the 
extent that towns and villages are multiplied in agricultural sections, 
to that extent will the way be opened to the farmer and his family for 
the enjoyment of social opportunities. 

It should, therefore, be the great aim of the farming class to aid in 
securing the adoption of such national policies as may encourage 
establishment and maintenance of manufacturing indastries in all parts 
of the country. 


may consume all the products of our farms, 
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The farmers and their families will be much more contented and 
happy when, in their home surroundings they shall have a larger meas- 
ure of the advantages of civilization; and those can only be attained by 
the growth and development of centers of industry in all parts of the 
country. 

As ie is, those engaged in agriculture spend much time and money 
in traveling to and trom centers, to and from the nearest cities or 
towns, which may be many miles distant. If centers oP a con 
existed in proximity to the farm, the money thus expended would be 


saved and the time utilized in profitable employment. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


In agriculture, the barbarous peoples of the world, aided by machin- 
ery, are tuily able to compete with those that are more intellectual. 
With our own inventions in their hands they defeat us. For this rea- 
son the agriculturists of the United States should by all possible means 
attempt to build up and maintain a market at home. They should 
not attempt to compete with the ryots of India, who, by the aid of im- 
proved railroad systems and extensive canals, are now cultivating 
wheat in the immense plains stretching from the base ot the Himalayas 
to the Indian Ocean. 

But cheapness is not to end with the competition of the Hindoo. 
Leaving out of view the vast pampas of the Amazon and La Plata, the 
cheapest agricultural laborers in the world will shortly be found in 
the valley of the Congo, raising illimitable quantities of wheat and 
all the other cereals which our farmers now export. The foreign com- 
perron to which the American farmer is to be subjected has therefore 

ly commenced. For the moment, owing to the beneficent effects 
of the silver bill recently passed in this body, the competition is not 
so keen as heretofore, but the danger still threatens. 

The combined inventions of the world are at the disposal of all who 
cultivate land, and whatever injury may not be inflicted upon us by 
cheap labor, standing alone, will be inflicted by ingenious machinery in 
the hands of the cheap laborer. The time is coming, theretore, when, 
if the industries of this country are not developed to their widest and 
greatest extent and variety, so that the factories and machine-shops 
the American farmer will 
experience a competition the like of which has never been known in 
the history of the world. 


POSSIELE HOME COMPETITION, 


But aside from foreign competition how would the farmers feel if, 
with their occupation already overcrowded, one-half the remaining pop- 
ulation, deprived of their industries, should go into farming? The 
farmer’s surplus, already too great, would then be quadrupled and 
would not sell for one-half the present price. 

Our free-trade friends inform the farmer that by getting cheaply the 
things he buys he will improve his condition, and that he should 
therefore oppose a protective tariff. They fail to inform him that as 
the prices of manufactured articles decline the greater become the in- 
centive and the necessity for the makers of those articles to invade the 
farmer’s domain. 

To illustrate the ever-widening ill-effects, especially to the farmer, 
of a policy which encourages foreign importations without regard to the 
permanent welfare of the community, let us suppose that all who 
wanted crockery at the lowest price to-day should buy it abroad, which, 
were there no tariff, they would undoubtedly do. That would destroy 
the crockery manufacture of the United States and throw out of em- 
ployment all persons engaged in it, obliging them to invade other occu- 
pations, and, by overstocking the labor market in such occupations, 
materially reduce the compensation of the people already engaged in 
them or throw them altogether out of employment. 

So, also, such of our citizens as should insist on obtaining woolen 
goods at the cheapest price to-day, irrespective of the interests of their 
own communities, would find them abroad. If all bought foreign 
cloths our woolen industries would decay, and the large numbers of 
persons to whom they now give employment would be compelled to 
distribute themselves among other oceupations, glutting the labor mar- 
ket wherever they went, and thus reducing wages. 

Again, those desiring to obtain silk at the cheapest price at the pres- 
ent moment would, in the absence of a tariff, find itin France. If all 
Americans bought their silk in France, the silk industry in this coun- 
try would be destroyed, and all engaged in it would be compelled to 


enter other occupations, either displacing numbers of people already en- 


in those occupations or lowering their wages. 

The extension of thesame policy of destruction to the pursuits thus 
newly entered would in time subject them also to a like displace- 
ment of labor, and so, by taking all occupations in turn, we should 
find the people engaged in manutacturing industries thrown back 
from one occupation to another until all were relegated to the culti- 
vation of the soil, beyond which they could not go. Where, in all 
this, would be the advantage of the farmer? He might, for a time, 
supply some of his wants with less money than can be done under the 
operation of a protective tariff, but each purchase of a foreign-made 
article would be an invitation to the maker of a like American article 
to invade the field of the American farmer. The only prospect of re- 
lief to the farmer is to have people invade other industries, not his. 


If the farmer is to pursue the ‘‘cheapness’’ of the moment, without 
to the future, he will soon find the entire population of the 
country, trade after trade, brought to the level of the cheap people of 
whom he has been buying. A large population of cheap idle 
people, such as throng the European countries, would constitute but - 
a poor home market for our farmers. 

It is a modern idea to give the ballot to landless men. 
governments keep millions of soldiers to overawe the people and re- 
press all serious evidences of discontent. In this country the people 
themselves constitute the Government. Better than standing a 
as security for the peace and prosperity of a nation, is a high-spiri 
people constantly occupied and well paid. 

If by reason of the vicious distribution of industries too many per- 
sons invade one occupation, there will be unavoidable disturbance and 
distress. As all men are prone to enter farming when their own oc- 
cupation fails; the farmer’s vocation is always that which there is a 
tendeney to overerowd. In seasons of industrial depression, therefore, 
it becomes the common receptacle for the displaced and dispossessed 
of all the other occupations. This leads naturally to greater nei es 
tion and depression. Owing tothedisarrangement of industry and 
of prosperity which, for the past seventeen years, by reason of the de- 
monetization of silver and the consequent disturbance of the money 
system of the world, have charactérized the condition of industry, the 
American farmer’s occupation has become much overcrowded. 

Unrest and discontent have therefore found expression. But if for 
afew years the mechanical industries be permitted to remain in ad- 
justment, so that no mechanical labor shall be displaced to invade the 
farmer’s calling, the equilibrium will be restored, consumption will 
overtake production, and prosperity will mark the lot not of the farmer 
only, but of every American workman. 

To the end that the adjustment and co-ordination necessary to pros- 
perity may be reached at the earliest period, it isabsolutely indispens- 
able that the tariff charges upon imported goods shall be maintained 
ut a point sufficiently high to render certain that no attack from foreign 
ships can dislodge it. 

lt being estimated that if one-third of the workers of a country are 
engaged in agriculture the food wants of all the people can be sup- 
plied, it is clear that in this age, when invention and manufactures are 
transforming the world, a great economic waste would take place by a 
failure of this Republie to utilize its natural resources. The only 
moral justification which can be advanced for our seizure from the In- 
dians of the lands of which they had so long been in possession is that 
they were wasting a great inheritance, that they were devoting an il- 
limitable area of land to the sustenance of asmall population, Should 
we in this age devote ourselves to agriculture alone we should effect a 
far more serious waste. 

In my belief, the possibilities df development by means of the in- 
ventions of our people surpass the conceptions of the most exalted 
imagination. After the examples we have had of American genius 
for invention, to confine such a people wholly to the labor of cultivat- 
ing the soil would be nothing short of culpable and criminal national 
folly, a folly from which the present class of independent, working 
farmers would suffer more than any other class of the community? 

The increased protection afforded by this bill will, in my belief, 
largely add to the demand for products of the farm by encouraging the 
development of manufactures in various directions. Taking one arti- 
cle alone—should we manufacture all our tin-plate, of which we have 
been importing in the neighborhood of $20,000,000 worth a year, em- 
ployment will be given to probably 40,000 men, who, with their fam- 
ilies, constitute a population of 200,000 persons, all to become con- 
sumers of the products of the farm. ° 

With all industries in full operation in a country the farmer will 
find a market for a great variety of articles for which he can find none 
if trade be carried on at long distances. Transportation is not produc- 
tion. It should be the aim of every nation to dispense with unneces- 
sary transportation. Nothing can be more absurd than to haul articles 
across the ocean to be used by people who themselves have the skill 
and the natural resources for producing those articles in their own com- 
munities, A man sending 3,000 miles for an article which he can get 
within a mile of his home is guilty of grievous waste as well as of an 
injury to his community. 

THE FARMER AND THE “MARKETS OF THE WORLD.” 

The free-trader points the farmer to the ‘‘ markets of the world,” 
and recommends him to strain every nerve and exert every energy to 
supply those markets. He advises the farmer that his mission in life 
is to produce a ‘‘surplus’’ which shall meet the wants of the teeming 
millions of other continents. 

The hope of the farmer of the United States, however, is in the home 
market. The best consumers of his products are his own countrymen. 
They are, man for man, the greatest consumers in the world of every- 
thing that is the product of labor. 

The general power of consumption of our people compared with that 
of other peoples may be indicated in a few words, it being borne in 
3 that our population is not one-twentieth the population of the 
ear’ 

The annual production of coffee for the entire world is stated to be 
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856,000 tons, of which the United States consumes 265,000 tons, or 30 
per cent. The iron production of the world is 25,000, 000 tons, and of 
this we use over 8, 000, 000, or one-third. The steel product of the 
world is 10,500,000 tons, of which this country uses one-third. The 
total product of the world in cotton is stated to be 11,421,000 bales of 
400 pounds each, of which this country consumes more than a quar- 
ter. We consume nearly a third of the world’s wool, our consumption 
being estimated at 600,000,000 pounds. We consume a third of the 
India rubber of the world, nearly 40 per cent. of all the coal mined, 
and more than half the tin produced. The sugar crop of the world is 

stated to be 5,114,620 tons, and of this we consume 1,422,900 tons, or 
28 per cent. 

A comparison, by countries, of one article alone, and that of uni- 
versal consumption, will serve as a criterion for all. The consumption 
in this country of cotton is 173 pous per annum for each inhabitant; 
in Great Britain it is 7.56 pounds to each inhabitant (not one-half that 
of the United States). In Germany, 7.53 pounds; in Austria, 5.27 
pounds (not one-third the average for this country); in Italy,5.6 pounds; 
in Russia, 3.31 pounds, not one-fifth our average. Thus, with a pop- 
ulation, as stated, of less than one-twentieth that of the world, we con- 
sume more than a quarter of the world’s production of this great staple. 

The statistics of our agricultural exports for the fiscal year 1886-87, 
as reported by the Department of Agriculture, show that, omitting cot- 
ton and tobacco, our own people in that year consumed 95 per cent. of 
all the products of our farms. Exclusive of the two articles named 
the exports were but 5 per cent. Including cotton and tobacco the ex- 
ports were 10 per cent. The following are the figures in detail: 


Value of products of American agriculture in 1836 and of the proportion 
~ exported in the fiscal year 1886-87. 


Prod Production Exportation | Per 
nots, | (farm value). | (farm value). | cent. 
$610, 311. 000 $11, 790, 046 
4 020 668, 


Total meats and dairy products. 8, 124, 490 | 2.1 
Textile fibers: j 

One eee sebsasion 257, 295, 327 177,895,501 | 69.1 

Wool. eee ots ibsuonsss ů — 77, 000, — 70. 1 


Cy 


i 


Oho 


Hops cuisconccnrs opnovsoevesseon « 735 
Sugar and sirup, including honey . 33,500,000 .. . u. . 
Cloverand grass seed 15, 000, 000 638, 329 4.3 
Wines 10, 000, 000 129, 103 1.3 
Grand totals. e eee 3.727.218, 984 374,230,603 | 10.1 
Percentage exclusive of cotton and to- | 
ace. eee stan ee snsse severe cacusessoosbsvnvee]sseeetasdecensseconteses pete ee 5.2 


Deducting from the total agricultural exports the amount of the cot- 
ton and tobacco ( ther 8200, 405, 887), we find that there were ex- 
ported but $173,824,716, and of that amount wheat and meat consti- 
tuted $150,191,018, so that of miscellaneous articles of farm produce 
the amount exported was bat $23,633,693. If we estimate the aver- 
age expenditure for food for a family of five persons to be even no 
greater than one dollar a day, an addition of 476,232 families or 2,251,- 
160 persons of all ages tothe population of the country would take up 

this entire agricultural surplus, including wheat and meat, leaving 
nothing for export but cotton and tobacco. 

The census showing our increase of population for the past decade to 
be about 1,500,000 yearly it is clear that it our mechanical industries 
were sufficiently prosperous and sufficiently co-ordinated to keep all 
their workmen constantly employed, so that none were compelled to 
invade the domain ot the farmer, and if, of the immigrants, a fair pro- 
portion were mechanics, or non-agriculturists, it would take but four 
or five years at furthest for the home market to consume all the prod- 


ucts of our farms, and at prices that would compensate the farmer bet- 
ter than he has ever been compensated. 

These figures are convincing evidence that the American people— 
especially the American farmers—should attend to the wantsof the home 
market. By intelligent attention to our own needs we should not have 
any material disproportion between production and consumption, re- 
sulting in stagnation of trade, with all the evil which that implies, 
The so called markets of the world“ arean indefinite and intangible 
element. 

EFFECT OF THE SILVER BILL ON THE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

Much of the discontent of our farming population during the past 
decade, and much of the misfortune of which they have been the vic- 
tims, has arisen from the depression caused by what, for the United 
States, was the economic mistake of the century : the demonetization 
ot silver. Our farmers could not expect remunerative prices for their 
surplus wheat while competing with the wheat of India, paid for at 
par with silver purchased at a discount of 30 per cent. Silver having 
been during all the ages the legal money of India, it suffered no loss 
of purchasing power in that country when demonetized in Europe and 
America. 

The multitudinous millions of ignorant people constituting the pop- 
ulation of Hindostan could not in one generation so far depart from 
their traditional ideas of valué as to permit Western legislation to af- 
fect in the slightest degree the purchasing power of their money me- 
dium. Hence the English merchant, wanting Indian wheat, bought in 
England or America for 70 cents such quantity of silver bullion as 
realized him $1 (2 rupees) in the mints of India, where the coinage of 
silver is free—the sum of $1, or, in the money o! the country, 2 ru 
Thus the quantity of wheat which if bought in America would have 
cost a dollar could, by the trick of transmutation effected by demon- 
etization, be bought in India for 70 cents. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the price of American wheat was such as to depress and discourage 
the American farmer. 

But the recent legislation effected by the Republican party, whereby 
silver has been brought nearer to a par with gold, is destined to effect 
a much needed improvement in the price not only of wheat, but of all 
the products of the American farm. That this is not an empty proph- 
ecy the following table, cut from a recent issue of the Cincinnati Price- 
Current, will bear witness: 


Comparative statement of prices of leading articles of agriculture on August 
26, 1889 and 1890, respectively. 


Articles, 


Wheat, eben j coessocsnscagsns doosan ss tase ase sopsen va onaoecs 
Corn, No. 2, mixed, bushel ,. J 
Oats, No. 2, mixed, bushel 
Rye, No. 2. bushel .. 
Flour, winter paten 
Mess pork, barrel .. 
Lard, 100 pounds . 
Short rib sides, 100 pounds.. 
S. P. hams, 100 pounds.. 

Butter, creamery, poun: 
Cheese, choice, pound 


=- 


Jt... Beebe. 
SASURERASBSESH 


e. 2 
SSS ZU 888888 


PO 
1 
Rice, Louisiana, pound. 


The beneficent effect of that legislation on our agricultural interests 
is so clearly stated in an editorial article of a leading Democratic daily, 
The New York Sun (August 21, 1890), that in connection with tne farm- 
er’s future I can not do better than read that article. 

It is as follows: 

THE ADVANCE IN THE PRICE OF SILVER. 


The advance in the price of silver from 94 cents to $1.20 per ounce has a wider 
bearing than seems to be generally appreciated. There is a general disposi- 
tion to see in this new departure merely a variation in the amount of currency 
or aspeculative phenomenon incident toa great and sudden advance in the 
value of an important commodity. 

We have heretofore, in round numbers, exported about 20,000,000 ounces of 
silver per annum, the remainder of our product being absorbed by Govern- 
ment purchases and by use in the arts. For these 21,000,000 ounces there is 
now opened a market at home, and it would seem at first sight as if for their 
former export to pay our debts abroad we should have to substitute a corre- 
sponding export of gold but this is not the case. 

In our turee staple exports, petroleum, cotton, and wheat, we come into com- 

tition with silver-using countries exclusively, with the exception of Australia, 
Egypt and India supply cotton and wheat to Europe, and, with declining values 
ol silver in terms of gold. so long as we were on a gold basis those countries 
Were competing with us at a tremendous advantage, This is proved by the 
enormous increase in the exports of wheat and cotton from India during the 
last few years. By causing the appreciation of silver, as measured in gold, we 
make Indian wheat and cotton cost just so much more as the rise in the gold 
price of silver measures. 

Of course we can not expect to get the full measure of this advance. The 
augmented price of wheat and cotton in India and pt must, to a certain ex- 
tent, react in order to meet the increased competition from America, But Eu- 
ropean markets will rise in sympathy with the higher cost of these exports 
from those countries measu in terms of gold. Of our cotton crop we export 
in round numbers 5,000,000 bales, and of our wheat crop from 100,000,000 to 150,- 
000,000 bushels. It is fair to assume that the advance under normal conditions 
in the price of the exportable surplus of these two staples would reach two- 
thirds of the advance in silver, allowing one-third to be taken off the increased 
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standard for — and Egyptian wheat and cotton, to enable those countries 
to rt at all. 

pepe spion the export of 20,000,000 ounces of silver bullion we have therefore 
— SA es value of the exportable surplus of wheatand cotton, to say noth- 

oil 

y debere that we receive 2 cents per pound more for our cotton out of the 
now inevitable 30 per cent. rise in the value of silver, we should thus have $10 
per bale added to the value of the exportable surplus of cotton, and thus the 
country would receive from Euro 000, 000 more than it has received for this 
stania ie aret The same calculation applies relatively to our surplus of 
Y tand oil, 

We believe it will be found that this new value of silver provides the true Fyra 
tection to our agriculturists. And the inferences to be drawn from these facts 
are plain. Given $100,000,000 more in the pockets of our farmers, and it is safe 
to argue that an activity such as we have not witnessed in years in this country 
must follow in all lines and ramifications of business. . 


Every man who goes into a business makes some calculation, not 
only as to probable profits, but as to the possibilities of the business as 
awhole. This he candowith some degree of certainty as to the home 
market, of which he is sure. He knows the elements entering into the 
home demand, the numbers of the population, their manner of life, 
the character and degree of their wants, and their general civilization. 
He can place no reliance on the markets abroad. Whoever leans upon 
them leans upon a broken reed. The nations we might trade with are 
liable at any moment to adopt a fiscal or an industrial policy that 
might exclude our products from their markets. 

Germany, by a single decree—by the stroke of one man’s pen—cut 
off in a day the entire German market from one of the largest products 
of American exportation, pork, France did likewise as to the Frenth 
market. This action was based upon the gratuitous assumption that 
the pork was not sound, but the decrees were not modified upon the 
presentation of complete and irrefragable proof of the groundlessness 
of that assumption. The course pursued by those Governments as to 
that article may at any moment be repeated by other Governments. 
Should the embargo be extended by the French and Germans so as to 
include all other articles of American export, we could not prevent it. 
We can not control the policies of other nations; we can fully control 
ourown. It is their right to regulate their own affairs; itis our right 
to regulate ours. 

What the farmer now receives for his wheat is the Liverpool price 
minus the cost of its transportation to Liverpool. Under an econom- 
ical system which should develop among ourselves the capacity to do 
all our own work our industries would be in equilibrium, and all the 
products of our farms would be consumed at home at such price to the 
farmer as should result from the unrestricted competition of the other 
farmers of this country. With a varied and natural development of 
all mechanical industry, the tendency of the youth of the country would 
be to enter such of those pursuits as they felt adapted to, and so to 
lessen the tendency to engage in the pursuit of agriculture. Under 
those circumstances the probabilities are that those who followed - 
culture would receive relatively greater reward for their labor 
those who followed other pursuits, inasmuch as the competition among 
farmers would tend toa minimum. It is certain that under an eco- 
nomical system by which we should do all our own work the farmer 
would finda market at home at good paying prices for all his products, 
This being the case, a Liverpool merchant wanting American wheat 
would be compelled to pay our farmer not, as now, the Liv l price 
minus the cost of taking our wheat to Liv but the Liverpool 

ice plus the cost of bringing foreign wheat here; that is to say, our 
3 would not sell for less than the price at which he could be com- 
peted with. 

With proper development of mechanical industries in local centers 
in all parts of our country, it will not be long before the farmers will 
find our own people consuming all the agricultural products of the 
country; and whenever we are threatened with invasion of foreign ag- 
ricultural produce—and that time is much nearer at hand than many 
suppose—the same policy which shall have enabled us to do all ourown 
manufacturing will enable us to protect the farmer against foreign com- 
petition by reserving for him the markets of his own country. 

-The utmost that protection can do for any industry is to keep the 
foreigner from competing with our own people in our home market. 

If we are to have free trade or anything approaching it, our indus- 
tries will languish; and our farmers will find that protection did pro- 
tect—even them. = 

One of the leaders of the free-traders, Mr. ROGER Q. Minus, himself 
bears unconscious testimony to the insignificance of the foreign mar- 
kets, so far as they relate to our industries. Ina delivered at 
his home, Corsicana, Tex., on May 21, 1888, he said, We produce and 
exchange among ourselves and consume more of the products of our 
own labor than the 300, 000, 000 on the continentof Europe. Our home 
population being 65,000, 000 this would make the average production, 
consumption, and exchange among our people nearly five times as 
great for each head of population as the like average for Europe; and 
we all know that this is not too high a figure at which to measure the 
entire body of American activities compared with those of Europe. 


CONTRAST OF THE CONSUMPTION OF FOOD IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
One of the essential differences between the civilization of Europe 


and that of the United States concerns the relation of the masses of | co 


the people to the prosperity of the whole community. For the rich, 
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the privileged, and the high-born, as well as for the literary, artistic, 
and professional classes, the civilization of Europe is high; for the 
great mass of the people it is low. There civilization is the privilege 
of the few: here it is the inalienable right of all. The literature of 
Europe is full of the implication that aspiration is the concomitant of 
birth and wealth, and of those alone. How significant is the fact that 
in all the marvelous conceptions of Shakespeare’s genius no elevated 
sentiment is attributed to any except men of noble blood. 

In literature, as in life, the plebeian is made to keep his place.” 
This is a philosophy that 5 well with the aristocratic spirit and 
with the maintenance of standing armies, which overawe the masses 
and repress their aspiration. It is the philosophy of the dilettante and 
the doctrinaire, who discuss the theory of supply and demand as a 
great natural law,” and then, ignoring other natural laws of equal 
and countervailing force, apply their theories to the human laborer 
with the same iron rigidity and cynical indifference that they apply 
it to waste paper and scrap-iron. It is to this class of men, not the 
real workers of the world, that we are indebted for the political economy 
that advocates free trade between nations. 

It will be generally admitted that the food consumed by the masses 
ot the people of a country is a fair index of their energy and power of 
achievement. Is it not also an index of their civilization? For of what 
avail is the civilization under which the masses of the people starve or 
in which life becomes a fevered hunt for animal subsistence? 

In order to leave no room fora charge of partiality, I take my figures 
not from an American or protection,“ authority, but from the En- 
glish statistician, Mulhall. He states the number of pounds of meat 
consumed annually by the people of the difterent countries as follows: 


Number of pounds of meat to each inhabitant consumed in the United 
States and in the principal countries of Europe. 


Italy . 
Russia 48 | France . 
Spain.. 49 | Belgium 
olland . 56 | Great Britain 
Austria.. — 64 
Norway . 65 | Average for all Europe. . 63} 
Germany — 69 | The United States . 120 


I will remark in passing that two distinguished American authori- 
ties—one, Mr. J. R. Dodge, statistician of our Department of Agri- 
culture; the other, an editorial writer on The New York Tribune, of 
world-wide repute for the accuracy of his computations—agree that the 
consumption of meat in the United States is not less than 175 pounds 
per annum for each inhabitant. 

But even on English authority it is seen that on the average our 
people consume twice as much meat per year, man for man, as the peo- 
ple of Europe. I think the American computations, however, nearer 
to the fact. 

Again, Mulball gives the statistics of cereals consumed by the peo- 
ple of different countries, as follows: 


Annual consumption of cereals per head of population, 


Average for Europe. 
Annual consumption per head of cereals in the United States. 

As to this item also, our American statisticians credit this country 
with a larger consumption, but the foreign authority will not be sus- 
pected of favoritism. 

These figures represent the bread and meat consumed by the people 
of the countries named. Although our consumption is thus shown to 
be enormously greater per head of population than that of Europe, 
such is the scale of American wages that our food costs our people less 
ın proportion to their incomes than is paid by the masses of the people 
of Europe for the meager supply of poor and innutritious food eaten 
by them. Mulhall states that— 

ider onl wi lasses, 
cost of food is axectly one-third the value of labor, wherens iu Great, Britain tt 
is almost one-half, and in France still more. 

Those figures have deep ificance, since at the foundation of all 
questions of civilization and human progress must lie the question of 
food. Other things being equal, the quantity and quality of food con- 
sumed by the people of a nation determine the energy of body and 
vigor of mind which they will possess, 

As a further illustration of the importance of the home market and 
the trifling character of our foreign trade, I would remind Senators 
who point to our commerce with Great Britain that in two decades we 
shall have added to our own numbers a population as large as that of 
Great Britain, and that the population so added will consume, man 
for man, three times as much as is consumed by the inhabitants of that 


untry. 
What folly, therefore, to dwell upon the supreme importance to the 
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of men now living will have assembled within the limits of the United 
States. 

The most beneficial, economical, and natural commerce must always 
be that between neighbors. If I can exchange with my neighbor a 
thing of which I have a surplus for & thing of which he has a surplus, 
it is a more economical and natural exchange than an exchange with 
somebody living at the antipodes. Not only do we gain by saving 

of middlemen and avoiding deterioration of goods in transit, 
but, as I have already had occasion to observe, a consideration of para- 
mount consequence is that we establish here the civilization that comes 
of aggregations, without which weshould be deprived of many of the 
modern comforts, and of that large body ofsociety which has a refining 
and civilizing influence on men. 

Whatever tends to aggregate peoplein communities tends to increase 
the comforts and luxuries of life and to develop human aspiration. A 
man living alone must go through life with little, if any, improvement 
in mental condition beyond that which he inherited. He may even 
deteriorate from the condition at which he began; but where num- 
bers are gathered together each takes inspiration from all. The intel- 
lectual attrition that takes place in society is the great source of the 
advancement of humanity. Without it men would degenerate into 
savages. It is impossible to conceiveof intellectual growth under con- 
ditions of complete isolation. In the proportion in which men isolate 
themselves is their social and intellectual growth retarded. 

The ultimate result of American development must be the emanci- 
pation of labor from the stigma which the privileged classes of the older 
continents have imposed upon it. They have permitted their laborers 
to remain ignorant and despised them for their ignorance. They have 
treated them as belonging to an order apart, to a race different from 
their own. This can not be attempted and will not be tolerated in 
America. With the education of our laborer he approaches nearer to 
his employer, and if, as is certain, the education of all is to continue 
from generation to generation, the line of demarkation in the intelli- 
gence ot the two classes will become less and less apparent. There is 
no necessary connection between ignorance and any form of labor, how- 
ever humble. All labor is honorable; it is idleness that is degrading. 
The time must come when every workman, being asintelligent, as hon- 
orable, and as useful to society ashisemployer, will be treated with the 
same degree of consideration, As men approach nearer to each other 
in intellectual, social, and moral excellence, they come face to face, 
without to their business relationship, 

One of the great obstacles to the progress of the working classes of 
Europe has been that during all history legislation has been in the 
hands of men who have been consumers without being producers. As 
might have been expected, the producers have been subjected to an 
elaborate system of spoliation by which they have been compelled to 
support from their hard-earned pittances the magnificent establish- 
ments of royalty, with their superadded infliction of endless ‘‘civil 
lists,” by which aristocratic mendicants may live in idleness at the 
‘expense of the humble and hard-working producers. 

This is the government of a free Republic, without king or kaiser. 
The army on which it relies ror defense is not composed of men who 
consume without producing. It is not a standing army of a million 
men, but a moving army of many millions, moving, not on the field of 
battle, but in all tne varied fields of industry. We live without fear 
of assault or molestation. With our mechanical resources fully de- 

' veloped and in o on we need contemplate no attack. Possessing 
in the brains hands of our people all the intellectual and all the 
executive powers, all the sciences and all the arts, should t emer- 
gencies arise our workshops as schools of invention and achievement 
will be found again, as they have been already found, the buttress and 
support of the Republic. In waraskillfu andalert population proves 
the greatest defense against an enemy, as in peace it proves the most 
` effective defense against hunger and cold. 

In discarding the European political system and admitting all citi- 
zens to an equal participation in the Government, we discarded the 
idea that idleness was entitled to more consideration than industry. 
We also discarded the idea thata workingman is under obligation to 
Bis employer for the fact of his employment. It does not require 
much reasoning to perceive that if the workman faithfully performs 
what he has agreed to perform he is under no obligation whatever. 

With the independence and self-assertion of the American people 

and the irresistible tendency to equalization among them, if the pro- 
tective policy be continued and foreign trade be not permitted to dis- 
organize and disrupt our industries, the time will come when each 
worker will receive the full value of his individual contribution to the 
common wealth, and when, therefore, no man can acquire more than 
he fairly earns or take from society more than he gives it in labor or 


its equivaient. in my belief the time will come when men, however 
rich or learned, who do not contribute their quota of useful labor of 
some sort to the support of society will be looked upon with much the 
same eye as criminals. 


They will lose and should lose caste in a so- 


ciety and civilization based upon labor as upon a necessary foundation. 
The maxim of justice is, If a man work not, neither shall he eat,” 

No American can doubt that our country should stand first among 
the nations in all that tends to the unfolding and development of the 
powers of man. * 

The implied promise of the Republie to the people of the earth is that 
on this continent shall be developed the highest type of manhood. 
The founders of the Republic did not aim at political liberty merely. 
They had in contemplation the highest standard of individual and 
social life, the crowning work of civilization. Their efforts were an 
earnest that here should be found not only that equal liberty which 
was to constitute the level plain on which all citizens may stand alike, 
but that there should, in time, be ound that which alone can give to 
political liberty its highest value, but of which the history of the world 
furnished no example, namely, the opportunity for the equal, complete, 
and harmonious development of all the faculties of all the people. 

An enduring civilization must have its toundations laid not in what 
are called the upper but in the lower levels of society. The history 
of the past civilization is the history of the few; that of the coming 
civilization shall be the history of the many. 

In our schools for the young the teaching of science and the useful 
arts must take the place of dead languages and mythology. The high 
school of the fature will be the school of , Supported by the 
State, in which the children of all the people may learn how to explore 
the recesses of science and to apply their discoveries to the satisfaction 
of the wants of man. But the greatest of all schools are the work- 
shops, the schools of practical life. 

These will be found the basis of the coming civilization, in which the 
process of development begins; where it should begin, among the level 
masses of the people. 

The same beneficent principle which would warrant us in supporting 
schools of technology in which to train our youth to investigate the 
laws of nature and to evoke new and subtle forces from the arcana of 
science will justify us in maintaining a tariff sufficiently high to en- 
able our workmen—those faithful students of a lifetime—to continue 
in their schools of applied science the investigations and discoveries 
2 during the last quarter of a century, have transformed the face 

industry. 

Whenever the artisans of the United States are subjected in their 
home market to i competition with the ill-paid labor of 
other countries, their wages, on which depends their grade of living, 
will decline, their aspirations droop, and their life of hopeful, 2 
and welcome occupation be turned into plodding, dreary, aud unremit- 
ting drudgery. 

It cheapness alone be the desideratum, without regard to the means 
by which it is attained, then it would seem that in the other countries 
of the world the ultimate is about reached. The cheapening of human 
life has gone about as far as it can go. As we look over the face of the 
globe and “survey mankind from China to Pern,” we see millions 
toiling during all their waking hours for pittances that barely sustain 
animal existence. As the masses acquire greater intelligence, their 
condition will undoubtedly beameliorated by an insistence upon ajust 
distribution of the products of their labor, but even this relief has its 
limits, for in a stagnant and unprogressive civilization, did they re- 
ceive the entire product, their last state would be little better than 
their first. The great relief is tocome trom improvements in the proc- 
esses by which things are produced, so that without increase of sacrifice 
there may be increase of production. Without such improvements it 
is clear that the sacrifices to be made by men in order to procure the 
comforts of life would always, even under the most righteous distribu- 
tion ot the products of industry, be nearly as great as they now are. 

According to the policy of the Democratie party cheap products mean 
cheap men. 

The policy of the Republican party aims at a reversal of this, It 
seeks to make products cheaper by making human life—flesh and 
blood—dearer. This means cheap products and dear men. In a civil- 
ization that is truly advancing, it is only as men become dearer that 
products can become truly cheaper. It does not follow that products 
are cheap merely because they cost less to the purchaser or consumer. 
No inquiry as to cost can be answered without taking into account the 
cost in sacrifice to the producer. If the cheapening is at the expense 
of the producer, the article is not really cheaper, but dearer. 

Skillful men, intellectual men, creative men, may be dear, but itis 
their labor and theirs alone that can effect a true cheapening of prod- 
ucts—a cheapening consistent with the welfare and progress of society. 

The policy of the Democratic party presents no outlook to humanity. 
That of the Republican party by encouraging the development of skill 
will make men dearer and productscheaper. The aim ot society should 
be to have dear men and cheap products—not tosecure cheap products 
by cheapening and debasing humanity. 

Increase of comfort uniformly accompanies the growth of construct- 
ive intellectuality. The development of this force among the masses 
of the people should especially be the duty of a republic. Their pros- 
perity is indispensable to the perpetuity of a republican form of gov- 
ernment. A despotic government may exist with an ignorant and 
poverty-stricken population, all power being in the hands of a few, 
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while the masses are inert and without responsibility, With us the 

ibilities of government are shared by all. We have no privi- 
leged class. Power is distributed throughout the entire community. 
Intelligence and opportunity of achievement should be equally dis- 
tributed. 

This measure, Mr. President, I regard as one of the most important 
which could be enacted into legislation. Its influence will be felt in 
every household throughout the land. It will enlarge and develop 
industries already established, will give birth to new industries of the 
most useful and far-reaching character, and will give employment to 
large numbers of men now suffering from involuntary idleness. 

As it is a measure for the protection of labor and one which will 
largely increase the productive wealth of the country, it is the fitting 
companion of the silver bill recently passed by this body, which will 
secure a more equitable distribution of the productsof industry. Such, 
however, in my belief, will be the increase and development of business 
caused by the passage of these two measures that it may, and probably 
will, in the interest of a perfect distribution of those products, be nec- 
essary in the near tuture to make some amendments to the silver bill. 

These measures, to my mind, embody in their conception and scope 
the highest duty of government, which is to see that all its people 
haye work for hand and work for brain, and just reward for both. 

The passage of this bill, Mr. President, will bring the toilers of this 
country a long step nearer that to which they have a natural right, 
namely, the supplying of all their own wants, and at rates of compen- 
sation consistent with the grade of civilization maintained among us. 
With those great twin measures on our statute-books, I predict for 
the people of this Republic, by the opening of the next census year, a 
prosperity and progress unexampled in our own history or in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Machof that prosperity will be due to the organization of great work- 
shops which the pending measure will call into being. With workshops 
and skillful workmen the Republic will beall-powerful. Without them 
how helpless would it not be? Without a high order of workmen well 
paia, well red and well housed, the inventive faculty can not assert itself. 

thout the possession of large numbers of such men constantly at work 
in well appointed establishments, in which they may be in touch with one 
another, how can a nation accomplish, and continue to accomplish, the 
largest results in science, art, industry, and invention? The higher 
the range of living for such men the sooner will all their powers be 
developed and the sooner will they succeed in removing from the face 
of nature the veil which during all the ages has hidden in impenetra- 
ble secrecy the beneficent forces that are only now revealing themselves; 
and which yet hides forces of equal or greater beneficence, forces that 
with the progress of invention and discovery can not elude the unceas- 
ing scrutiny of the human mind, the unceasing industry and immeas- 
urable skill of the human hand. How wise the provision of nature 
which refuses to yield its secrets without demanding from man the 
labor of search! If mankind could have everything it wanted with- 
out the necessity of labor, the charm of life would be destroyed. The 
lory of existence is in achievement. How barren, how wasteful, 
ow unbeautiful, how offensive to nature is life without work! Yet, 
from an economic point of view, ill directed work may prove as waste- 
ful as idleness. To be of the highest efficiency, work must be intelli- 
gently directed. The time that men spend seeking roses in thistle- 
beds is time put to little purpose. The labor of this country can not 
be directed with the fullest intelligence until we do all our own work; 
and this result can never be accomplished without a tariff which shall 
exclude the products of labor performed abroad, except in so far as 
that labor may supply us with articles to the production of which some 
insurmountable barrier exists in our own country. 

The highest aim of society should be to develop man. By develop- 
ing the human being all other development follows. Every faculty of 
mind and hand should be afforded opportunity for expression and ex- 
ercise. Above all, the powers of construction should be encouraged 
and promoted. What miracles have they not wrought! More awe- 

iring than the tread of conquesing armies are the rush and whirr, 
the dash and drive, the rumble and roar of the locomotive, as with 
mighty speed and resistless power, in the light of day and gloom of 
night, it traverses continents, bounding over prairies, vaulting over 
rivers, penetrating monntains, pursuing with faithful and unceasing 
pace its mission from ocean to ocean as the “‘messenger of glad tidings’’ 
toall the habitations of men!—its column of smoke the “‘pillar of cloud“ 
by day, its flamboyant head-light the ‘‘pillar of fire” by night, lead- 
ing the way for labor from the house of bondage through the wilder- 
ness into the land of promise and of ho 

With the advance of man in kpowledge and skill work will become 
increasingly dignified and ennobled. Labor will become its own liber- 
ator. Increasing intelligence and wise organization will effect its dis- 
entbrallment. Land will become more accessible to the laborers of the 
older continents. The vast and idle hunting-grounds, the parks and pre- 
seryes held out of reach of the pgople, will be restored to their proper 
use in furnishing sustenance for human life. Then will swords be 
turned into plo and rs into pruning-hooks. Then will the 
king—which is the people—come to his own again. t 

In theearly stages of civilization, man secured assistance in the hardest 
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of his toil by domesticating and subordinating to his will the animals of 
the dumb creation. In process of time the winds and waters were har- 
nessed; and later, undertheimpetusof modern progress, the moresubtle 
forces of steam and electricity. In all this there wasasteady advance, an 
evolution from thernde to the refined. Thestrength of horses was found 
insignificant compared with the strength of the unseen properties ot 
matter. It is the duty and the destiny of man to continue the work 
of subduing and domesticating the viewless forms of the universe. 
To this work he is dedicated by the higher law of his being. Who can 
doubt his ability, who does not observe his ambition, to evoke from 
earth and air and sea hitherto unsuspected forces? In the ample folds 
of the unrolling yearsof an illimitable future what may not the genius 
of man accomplish? As the navigation of the sea extended the bound- 
aries of his knowledge of the earth, what may not the navigation of 
theair unfold? Andas the soil is but the bed in which the plant may 
securely rest while absorbing and assimilating chemical constituents 
themselves dependent for their nutritive qualities upon atmospheric 
eonditions, why may we not look to a time when the nutrition may be 
drawn from the atmosphere direct and when we may thus return to 
the soil all that we take from it? What widening of the vista of human 
achievement does not such prospect afford? What marvels may we not 
see when every farmer shall be a chemist, evoking from the circumam- 
bient air the life-giving force that is to regenerate the earth, and this 
by the aid of processes yet to come from the laboratory, by the aid of 
instruments yet to be furnished by those universities of applied science, 
the mechanical workshops ? 

So with advancing knowledge the farmer will not be dependent for 
his crop upon accidental and ill timed rains, upon alternating floods 
and droughts, By securing fuller control of natural forces he will learn 
how to effect condensation and precipitation of the moisture of the upper 
atmosphere, and, in the fitting seasons of recurrence, cause it to descend 
upon the earth ‘‘like the gentle dew from heaven,” fructifying and re- 
freshing the soil. Thearid lands will then no longer be arid; the waste 
places will no longer be waste. 
$ Then will the world realize for the first time the fall meaning of the 

ines: 
Whata piece of work isa man! How noblein reason! How infinite in fac- 


ulties! In form and feature how express and admirable! In action how like 
an angel; in apprehension, how like a god! 


Federal Elections. ` 


SPEECH 


HON. LEVI MAISH, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF -REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 30, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and 
supplement the election laws of the United States, ete.— 

Mr. MAISH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A party that has lost the confidence of the people and 
sees its power rapidly vanishing, sometimes will resort to every means, 
good or bad, to avert its impending fate. The measure now before the 
House is one of the means resorted to by the Republican party to de- 
feat the doom that awaits it. It has this purpose, none other. The 
elections that have occurred since the last Presidential contest portend 
the defeat of the dominant party at the elections of 1890 and 1892, 
and something, its leaders declare, must be done to frustrate the will 
of the people. 

The success of that party at the last Presidential election was ac- 
complished by methods that, for vile and corrupting processes, have 
had no parallel in the history of the country. Superadded to the un- 
scrupulous use of money, furnished by the beneficiaries of national 
legislation, pledges were made to divert millions of the public treasury 
asa reward for the support of that party. It was found that a discon- 
tented people, already crushed by the weight of merciless taxation, 
would not tolerate these proposed exactions, and the pledges were 
broken. 

In this dire dilemma desperate expedients were required, and the 
Federal election law is one of them. 

It is certainly not designed to improve the condition of the negro 
race in the South. If such were its purpose I have heard no argument 
advanced in support of the proposition. It would be futile to do so, 
for I can conceive of no measure better calculated to demoralize it. 
If one fact is more apparent than another it is that the colored man 
was never in a more prosperous condition than he is now. 

At no time since the war was he as secure in his person and prop- 
erty, at no time were his rights better protected. Contrast his condi- 
tion to-day with his condition during the gloomy days of carpet-bag 
rule, when, as is alleged, his rights were protected by the strong arm 
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of the Government, as it is proposed to do by the pending bill. No, 


the motive for this pro legislation is the same that actuated the 
Republican party when they clothed the negro with the right of snf- 
frage. 


ragi 

The professed purpose then was to save the Republican party from 
overthrow. As was stated by that gifted orator, Henry Winter Davis, 
with a frankness that would be refreshing in this debate, We want 
numbers. It was the numbers it got by that means that enabled it to 
succeed for the last quarter of a century. Those numbers, however, 
have in many places in the South been deserting the Republican party 
and adding considerable numerical strength to the Democratic party. 
This, of course, is a very ominous state of affairs for the other side of the 
House, and the ingratitude of the negro must, in some way, be arrested. 
He must be made to feel the strong arm of the Government, or to be 
more exact, the strong arm of the Republican party. 

It is quite unnecessary to show that this bill is, to say the least, of 
questionable constitutional authority, for it is not every measure that is 
constitutional that is also expedient or desirable. The report of the 
majority of the committee that reported this bill seemed to take the 
view that if they can show that the bill does not conflict with the Con- 
stitution it is all right. The committee declared that there are two 

ts to be considered: First, the power of Congress to enact such leg- 
islation; and, second, the expediency of doing so. Then, after declar- 
ing that the language of the Constitution ‘‘is so plain that it seems 
almost superfluous to enter into argument or discussion as to its mean- 
ing, they devote nearly five pages to a discussion of the constitution- 
ality of the bill, and not quite a half page to its expediency. 

The bill, however, is inherently so pernicious that the sanction of 
the Constitution can give it no redeeming quality. The ostensible pur- 
pose of it is to guard the ballot-box against fraud. The bill contains 
see sections, or 1,653 lines, and in many respects it is so com- 

lex and obscure that it will be exceedingly difficult even for intel- 

igent people to comprehend it. It will prove much more of a snare 
than a shield to those whom it was designed to benefit. 


For the purpose of suppressing fraud at elections the bill places their 
control in the hands of Federal officers. They are, strictly ng, 
Federal officers, because they are appointed under Federal stalo: but 
they could be called with much more propriety officers of the Repub- 
lican party. They would owe their appointment and retention in 
office to the Republican party; and hence they would have a powerful 
interest in the success of that party. They are besides - 
antied immunity from prosecution for any crimes they may commit 
“for the good of their party.” 

The bill is so framed that these guardians of the purity of the ballot- 
box may violate every statute, Stateand national, and under this bill 
they are in advance indemnified and saved harmless from condign 
punishment, Now, this is the scheme devised to promote the purity 
of the ballot-box. The bill should be entitled An act to control 
elections in the interest of the Republican party.“ 

The people of this country are not quite unsophisticated enough to 
believe that all political virtue resides inthe Republican party. ‘That 
is quite too much even for the gullibility of the Republicans them- 
selves, 

Pains and penalties are prescribed in this bill for violations of 
law; but what good does that do if the tribunal is so formed as to in- 
sure acquittal totheoffender? Under this bill the conviction of a Fed- 
eral officer would practically be impossible. The outraged voters, 
knowing this, would -never institute prosecutions against them, for 
they would have only a humiliating defeat and heavy costs of prose- 
cution for their attempt. This bill, therefore, gives a license to elec- 
tion officers to perpetrate frauds with impunity. 

This is the plan presented by thecommittee and advocated by a large 
majority of the other side of the House to promote that popular con- 
fidence’? which the committee allege is the only guaranty of the peace- 
fal acceptance of the verdict of the ballot-box.’ It can not be seriously 
pretended that a method so permeated from beginning toend with par- 
tisan control as this, can have any other effect than to destroy utterly 
the freedom of elections. 
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Caine, John T. (a Delegate from Utah) 
Admission of Idaho 84. 

Caldwell, John A. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Bankruptcy system 498, 
Forfeiture of railroad land grants 715. 
Tariff 628. 

Call, Wilkinson (a Senator from Florida) 
Florida railroad lands 52. 
Personal explanation 549, 
Treasury notes and silver bullion 375. 

Carter, Thomas H. (a Representative from Montana) 
Tariff on lead ore 231. 

Caswell, Lucien B. (a Representative from Wisconsin} 
Compound lard 525, 

Catchings, Thomas C. (a Representative from Mississippi) 
Eight-hour law 615. 
Newton W. Nutting 166. 

Cheadle, Joseph B. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Silver-bullion certificates 370. 

Cheatham, Henry P. (a Representative from North Carolina) 
Compound lard 624. 

Clarke, Richard H. (a Representative from Alabama) 
Federal election law 442. 

Clements, Judson C. (a Representative from Georgia) 
Tariff 169. 

Clunie, Thomas J. (a Representative from California) 
California rivers and harbors 313. 

Cobb, James E. (a Representative from Alabama) 
Witnesses before registers and receivers of land offices 49. 

Connell, William J. (a Representative from 2 Nebraska) 


Pensions 104, 
Cooper, William G. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Original-package bill 460. 


Covert, James W. (a Representative from New York) 
Samuel J. Randall 716. 
Tariff 157. 


Crain, William H. (a Representative from Texas) 
Compound lard 591. 


Culberson, David B. (a Representative from Texas) 
Original-package bill 435. 
Tariff 122, 156, 


Cummings, Amos J. (a Representative cae New York) 


Eight-hour bills 631. 
International copyright 109. 
McClellan pension bill 726. 


Original-package bill 491. 


Cutcheon, Byron M. (a Representative from Michigan) 
Hennepin Canal 323, 
Invalid and service pensions 92. 
Pension legislation 662. 
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Dalzell, John (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Eight-hour law 628. 
Tariff 741. 

Dockery, Alerander M. (a Representative from Missouri) 
Admission of Wyoming 69. 
Tariff— Missouri 227. 

Dorsey, George W. E. (a Representative from Nebraska) 
Silver-bullion certificates 354. 

Dubois, Fred. T. (a Delegate from Idaho) 
Silver-bullion certificates 352. 

Dunnell, Mark H. (a Representative from Minnesota) 
Code of rules 38. 
Just pensions 397. 
Original-package bill 492. 
Tariff 743. 

Elliott, William (a Representative from South Carolina) 
Compound lard 619. 
Navy appropriation bill 145. 
Silver-bullion certificates 356. 
Tariff and bagging trust 287. 

Ellis, William T. (a Representative from Kentucky) 
Federal election Jaw 452. 

Evans, H. Clay (a Representative from Tennessee) 
Chickamauga Park 320. 

Evarts, William M. (a Senator from New York) 
Samuel S. Cox 507. 
Tariff 656. 

Featherston, Lewis P. (a Representative from Arkansas) 
Federal election law 455. 
Land-loan bill 745, 

Fitch, Ashbel P. (a Representative from New York) 
International copyright 387. 

Fithian, George W. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Tariff 130. 

Flower, Roswell P. (a Representative from New York) 
Irrigation of arid lands 71. 

Forman, William S. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Compound lard 616. 
Tariff 272. 

Prank, Nathan (a Representative from Missouri) 
Original-package bill 482. 
Tariff—Missouri’s wealth 218. 

Funston, E. H. (a Representative from Kansas) 
Pensions 103. 

Geissenhainer, Jacob A. (a Representative from New Jersey) 
Tariff 221. 

Gifford, Oscar S. (a Representative from South Dakota) 
Indian appropriation bill 523. 

Goodnight, I. H. (a Representative from Kentucky) 
Federal control of elections 572. 

Tariff 148. 

Grosvenor, Charles H. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Chickamaugua battle-field national park 542. 
Democratic obstruction—silver 466. 

Honse rules 25. 
Silcott defaleation 114. 
Tariff 152. 

Grout, William W. (a Representative from Vermont) 
Maple-sugar bounty 750. 

Hall, Darwin S. (a Representative from Minnesota) 
Compound lard 609. 

Hansbrough, Henry C. (a Representative from North Dakota) 
Wool industry 536. 

Hare, Silas (a Representative from Texas) 
Silver-bullion certificates 371. 

World’s Fair 47. 

Hatch, William H. (a Representative from Missouri) 

Silver 484. =n 


Hayes, Walter I. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Vinegar 306. 
Heard, John T. (a Representative from Missouri) 
Silver-bullion certificates vs. Free coinage 359. 
Henderson, David B. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Eight-hour law 627. 
Pensions 102. 
Henderson, John S. (a Representative from North Carolina) 
Silver question 508. 
Tariff and taxation 526. > 
Henderson, Thomas J. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Newton W. Nutting 610. 
Hermann, Binger (a Representative from Oregon) 
Admission of Idaho 75. 
Land-grant forfeiture 471. 
Pensions 105. 
Tariff 297. 
Hill, Charles A. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Accounts under eight-hour law 627. 
Featherston rs. Cate—contested election 39. 
Hiscock, Frank (a Senator from New York) 8 
Samuel J. Randall 724. N 
Holman, William S. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Land grants to railroad corporations 574. 
Navy appropriation bill 175. 
Pensions 66. 
Samuel J. Randall 611. . 
Silver 392, 
Taxation and public expenditures 747. 
Hooker, Charles E. (a Representative from Mississippi) 
James B, Beck 726. 
Richard W. Townshend 426. 
Hopkins, Albert J. (a Representative from Minois) 
Federal election law 406. 
Jones, John P. (a Senator from Nevada) ` 
Tariff 757. 
Treasury notes and silver 237. 
Joseph, Antonio (a Delegale from New Mexico) 
Arid-lands survey 503. 


Kelley, Harrison (a Represeniative from Kansas) 
Pension appropriation bill 60, 
Silver-bullion certificates 374. 

Kerr, Daniel (a Representative from Iowa) 
Original-package bill 506. 

Kerr, James (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 

Pensions 114. 

Kinsey, William M. (a Representative from Missouri) 
Tariff 144, 220. 

Lacey, John F. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Contested-election cases 752. 
Tariff 185. 

La Follette, Robert M. (a Representative from Wisconsin) 
Federal election law 467. 
Original-package bill 517. 

Lane, Edward (a Representative from Illinois) 
Compound lard 597. 
Federal election law 419. 
Mortgage indebtedness 17. 
Pensions 88. 
Pension to Ellen Shea 83, 
Silver-bullion certificates 347. 

McAdoo, William (a Representative from New Jersey) 
Navy 708. 
Samuel J. Randall 384. 

McCarthy, John H. (a Representative from New York) 
Clayton vs. Breckinridge—contested election 717. 


McClammy, Charles IV. (a Representative from North Carolina} 
Silver-bullion certificates 370. 


McClellan, Charles A. O. (a Representative from ae 
Tariff 300. 
‘McComas, Louis E, (a Representative from Maryland) 
Benefits which have resulted from Republican administration 


McCreary, James B. (a Representative from Kentucky) 
Tariff and the farmer 292. 

McKinley, William, jr. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Tariff 723. 

McMillin, Benton (a Representative from Tennessee) 
Code of rules 22. 

MoRae, Thomas C. (a Representative from Arkansas) 
Forfeiture of land grants 475. 

Maish, Levi (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Federal elections 787. 
Tariff 753. 

‘Mansur, Charles H. (a Representative from Missouri) 
French spoliations 734. 

Martin, Augustus N. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Navy appropriation bill 89. 
Tariff 223. 


Mason, William E. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Federal election law 485. 
Montgomery, A. B, (a Representative from Kentucky) 
Free coinage of silver 343. 
Moore, L. W. (a Representative from Texas) 
Tariff 181. 
Torrey bankrupt bill 499. 
Morrow, William W. (a Representative from California) 
Tariff—sugar duty 437. 
Morse, Elijah A. (a Representative from Massachusetts) 
Indian appropriation bill 387. 
Pensions 104. 
Restriction of immigration 504, 
Tariff 186. 
Work of the Republican party 732. 
Mudd, Sydney E. (a Representative from Maryland) 
Federal election law 423. 
Mutchler, William (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
ia et oe Federal election law 439. 
ie Wiedringhaus, F, G. (a Representative from Missouri) 
ie Contract labor and German immigration 633. 
O’Ferrall, Charles T. (a Representative from Virginia) 
è Tariff 127. SFA. 
5 O'Neall, John H. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Federal election law 407. 


5 O'Neil, Joseph H. (a Representative from Massachusetis) 

; Tariff 193. 

Owen, William D. (a Terenie From Indiana) 
Pensions 617. 

Parrett, William F, (a Representative from Indiana) 
Silver-bullion certificates 342. 

Paynter, Thomas H. (a Representative from Kentucky) 
Tariff 307. 

Payson, Lewis E. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Deficiency appropriation bill 727. 

Peel, Samuel W. (a Representative from Arkansas) 
Federal election law 400. 
Silcott defalcation 9. 

Perkins, Bishop W. (a Representative from Kansas) 
Kansas and the tariff 166, 

a Treasury notes and silver 368. 


Peters, Samuel R. (a Representative from Kansas) 
Edward J. Gay 68. 
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Pickler, John A. (a Representative from South Dakota) 
Mortgage indebtedness 13. 
Oklahoma 37. 
Original- bill 518, 
Silver. bu lion certificates 370. 

Plumb, Preston B. (a Senator from Kansas) 
Forfeiture of railroad land grants 171. 
Irrigation of arid lands 719. 
Treasury notes and silver bullion 326. 

Richardson, James D. (a Representative from Tennessee) 
Mortgage indebtedness 32. 

Robertson, Samuel M. (a Representative from Louisiana) 
Tariff 390. 

Rogers, John H. (a Representative from Arkansas) 
Original-package bill 493. 

Rowell, Jonathan H. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Smith vs. Jackson—contested election 3. 

Rusk, Harry Welles (a Representative from Maryland) 
Tariff 714. 

Russell, Charles A. (a Representative from Connecticut) 
Tariff 284. 

Sanford, John (a Representative from New York) 
Tariff 110. 

Shively, Benjamin F. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Silver-bill conference 470. 
Tariff 278. 

Skinner, Thomas G. (a Representative from North Carolina) 
Federal election law 453. 

Smith, Marcus A. (a Delegate from Arizona) 
James B. Beck 725. 
Oklahoma 47. t 
Sundry civil bill 584. 

Springer, William M. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Commerce among the States 521. 


Stivers, Moses D. (a Representative from New York) 
Original-package bill 483. : 

Stockbridge, Henry, jr. (a Representative from Maryland) 
Federal election law 398. 

Stockdale, 7: R. (a Representative from Mississippi) 


Compound lard 589. 
Civil service 119. 
Federal election law 562. 
Forfeiture of land grants 612. 
International copyright 709, 
Oklahoma 706. 
Public park in District of Columbia 707. 
Trusts 321. 
Stone, William J. (a Representative from Bens) 
Silver-bullion certificates 357. 


Stone, William J. (a Representative from Missouri) 
Powers of the Speaker and of the Houge 45. 


Struble, Isaac S. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Admission of Idaho 98, 
Oklahoma 89. 
Original-package bill 495. 

Stump, Herman (a Representative from Maryland) 
Federal election law 450. 
Tariff—tin-plate 217. 

Tarsney, John C. (a Representative from Missouri) 
Federal election law 456. 


Taylor, Ezra B. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Bankruptey system 500. 
Taylor, Joseph D. (a Representative from Ohio) 


Code of rules 34. 
Mortgage indebtedness 12, 


Thomas, Ormsby B. (a Representative from Wisconsin) 


Compound lard 589. 
Pensions 102. 
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Tracey, Charles (a Representative from New York) 
Fortification appropriation bill 70. 
Tariff 291. 


Tucker, H. St. George (a Representative from Virginia) 
Tariff 179. 

Turner, Charles H. (a Representative from New York) 
Sundry civil appropriation bill 502. 

Turpin, Louis W. (a Representative from Alabama) 
McDuffie rs. Turpin—contested election 333. 


Vance, Zebulon B. (a Senator from North Carolina) 
Silver-bullion certificates 381. 

Venable, E. C. (a Representative from Virginia) 
Tariff 222. 

Waddill, Edmund, jr. (a Representative from Virginia) 
Federal election law 427. 


Wade, William H. (a Representative from Missouri) 
Tariff 275, 

Washington, Joseph E, (a Representative from Tennessee) 
Admission of Idaho 73. 


Pensions 107. 
Tariff 187. 


Wheeler, Joseph (a Representative from Alabama) 
Compound lard 678. 
Cotton-ties 701. 
Farmers’ Alliance 672. 
Federal election law 681. 
Rivers and harbors 667. 
Rules 701. 
Samuel 8. Cox 115. 
Tariff 703. 
Whiting, Justin R. (a Representative from Michigan) 
Compound lard 589. 
Tariff 201. 
Wike, Scott (a Representative from Illinois) 
Original-package bill 461. 


Willcox, Washington F. (a Representative from Connecticut) 
Tariff 195. 


Wilson, Robert P. C. (a Representative from Missouri) 
Atkinson rs. Pendieton—contested election 42. 
MeDuffle rs, Turpin—contested election 324. 

Yoder, Samuel S. (a Representative from Ohio) 

Federal elections 710. 


